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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 87 CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 16, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou timeless Lord of life and light, 
who art the center and soul of every 
sphere: 

Turning aside, for this hallowed mo- 
ment, from the violence and turbulence 
of these embittered days, we would hush 
the words of the wise and the prattle of 
the foolish. 

As Thy presence becomes vivid, our 
faith is strengthened in the supremacy 
of ultimate decencies. 

In the silence of this Chamber of gov- 
ernance, we would hear the ancient as- 
surance, “Be still and know that I am 
God.” 

Come to us; we pray, in the common 
life that entangles us. Meet us in the 
thorny questions which confront us 
amid the tragedies and suspicions that 
have befallen men and nations. 

We ask not that Thou wilt keep us 
safe in these dangerous times, but that 
Thou wilt keep us loyal to the starry 
ideals of this dear land of freedom. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 15, 1962, was dispensed with. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 12 
O’CLOCK NOON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
stand in recess until next Monday at 
12 o’clock meridian. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


BIRTHDAY FELICITATIONS TO 
SENATOR MANSFIELD 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 
Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. At the beginning of the 
session today, I should like to express 
my very warm birthday greetings to the 
majority leader. 

I do not know from what fountain of 
youth the majority leader drinks. I 
should like to have him tell me where 
that bubbling fount is. But certainly 
he is a good example, in my judgment, 
of the teaching of the physiologists— 
that, after all, both youth and aging are 
matters of blood chemistry. I suspect 
that the Senator from Montana has some 
secret that gives him his wonderful 
youth and vitality. I would that he 
would let me in on it. 

But, Mr. President, to speak now in all 
seriousness, I extend to the Senator 
from Montana my greetings and best 
wishes for a very happy birthday for 
him, and I wish him many, many more 
of them. 

I am sure I bespeak the sentiments of 
the entire Senate when I point out that 
the Senator from Montana, MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, is beloved on both sides of the 
aisle, and his leadership and his states- 
manship are very greatly appreciated by 
all of us. 

I wish him many, many happy returns 
of the day. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
interested in the observations made by 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse}. When he talks about the 
mysterious blood chemistry that keeps 
people looking so youthful, I wish to say 
that I think the mystery is compounded 
by the fact that there must have been 
a strange alchemy at the beginning of 
the life of our distinguished majority 
leader, as well as now, because history 
records that he entered the U.S. Navy 
at age 14. Exactly how he fooled the 
recruiting officers at that time is a mys- 
ery to me—unless there was an inter- 
esting maturity about him at even that 
early age. 

But I concur in the observation that 
for his age—which I shall not disclose— 
that alchemy has been operating; and 
I am glad to note the vigor he possesses 
as he pursues his responsibilities. 

It is also interesting to note that this 
great Irish colleague of ours observes 
his birth anniversary just 1 day before 
the whole wide world pays tribute to St. 
Patrick. Interestingly enough, we do 
not observe the birthday of St. Patrick; 
we observe the day of his departure 
from this world—because his birthday 
has been lost in the mists of obscurity. 

So I am glad that today and tomorrow 
there is to be a double celebration—first, 
in observing the natal anniversary of 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 


MANSFIELD]; and, next, the celebration 
by us, together with all good Irishmen, 
in observing tomorrow the departure 
day of St. Patrick. 

We wish Senator MIKE MANSFIELD 
well; and I was glad to observe that 
when the newspaper reporters assem- 
bled at his desk, before the convening 
bell rang for the session today, they all 
had their pipes attuned to the celebrated 
harp that echoed in Tara’s Halls, and 
that we did manage to sing to him, 
“Happy birthday to you.” ([Laughter.] 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, beginning with the nomi- 
nation to the United Nations. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES. REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
the nomination of Earl F. Haffey, of 
Durango, Colo., to be assayer of the 
mint at Denver, Colo., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar, begin- 
ning with the nomination to the United 
Nations, will be stated. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of W. Michael Blumenthal, of New Jer- 
sey, to be the representative of the 
United States of America on the Com- 
mission on International Commodity 
Trade, of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CAREER AMBASSADORS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of career ambassa- 
dors. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 
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U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harold C. Woodward, of Illinois, to 
be a member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 22, 1962. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William Ruder, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Donald W. Alexander, of Florida, to 
be Maritime Administrator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Paul R. Hays, of New York, to be 
U.S. circuit judge for the 2d circuit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


US. DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Wilfred Feinberg, of New York, to be 
U.S. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Dudley B. Bonsal, of New York, to be 
U.S. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George Rosling, of New York, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Leo Brewster, of Texas, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of 
Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Sarah T. Hughes, of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James L. Noel, Jr., of Texas, to be 
US. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Adrian A. Spears, of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of 
Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James H. Meredith, of Missouri, to be 
US. district judge for the eastern district 
of Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the action of the Senate in con- 
firming the nomination of James H. 
Meredith to be U.S. district court judge 
for the eastern district of Missouri will 
be well received by Missourians. 

Mr. Meredith is one of our State’s 
most outstanding lawyers. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1937 and has prac- 
ticed law both in a small town and in a 
large metropolitan area. He also served 
our State government for 3 years in a 
legal capacity. He is learned in the law 
and possesses the many other traits 
which are so essential to being a fine 
judge. 

The President’s selection of Mr. Mere- 
dith for this judgeship has received bi- 
partisan support. I am confident that 
Mr. Meredith will render the highest 
public service to Missouri and the Nation. 


U.S. MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Marion Mathias Hale, of Texas, to 
be U.S. marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert I. Nash, of Texas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of 
Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Tully Reynolds, of Texas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of 
Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this is a most historical occasion. It is 
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the first time in the history of the United 
States that the nominations of four U.S. 
district judges in my home State of 
Texas have been sent to the Senate by 
one President, and it is the first time 
that four such nominations have been 
confirmed by the Senate in 1 day. 
Certainly it is an auspicious day—not 
only for the reasons I have just now 
stated, but also because of the fact that 
it is the birthday of our beloved major- 
ity leader, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, and it is the day preceding St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

Mr. President, the four Texans whose 
nominations to be U.S. district judges 
have just now been confirmed by the 
Senate are very able and and highly 
qualified. 

SARAH T. HUGHES 


First, let me state that I desire to point 
out one particular honor; namely, that 
Sarah T. Hughes, of Texas, whose nomi- 
nation to be U.S. district judge for 
the northern district of Texas was con- 
firmed only a moment ago by the Senate, 
is the second woman in the history of the 
United States to be appointed and con- 
firmed as a U.S. district judge. 

Judge Hughes is a person of outstand- 
ing accomplishment. She was born in 
the State of Maryland. 

Judge Hughes is a descendant of the 
Tilghman family, of Revolutionary War 
fame, who settled on the eastern shore of 
Maryland in the 1660’s; and she is a 
descendant of colonial judges of Mary- 
land and of attorneys general of Mary- 
land. 

She received her A.B. degree from 
Goucher College in 1917, and received 
her LL.B. degree from George Washing- 
ton University in 1922. 

She moved to Texas after having 
taught science at Salem College, in 
North Carolina, and after having served 
as a policewoman with the District of 
Columbia Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment while she was a student at George 
Washington University Law School. 

She has been national president of the 
Business and Professional Women of 
America, and she has been a law in- 
structor at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Law School, at Dallas. 

I became acquainted with her about 
31 years ago, while she was a member of 
the Texas Legislature, elected in Dallas 
County—and elected as a loyal Demo- 
crat in a county in which it is very difi- 
cult for Democrats to be elected on that 
kind of a platform—thus attesting to her 
popularity, her ability, and her fine pub- 
lic performance. 

After she had served 4 years in the 
Legislature of Texas, she was appointed 
by the late Judge James V. Allred, while 
he was Governor, as a district judge at 
Dallas. To the surprise of many persons, 
she overwhelmingly defeated her male 
opponent at the next election. This is 
an elective office in Texas. She has been 
regularly reelected each 4 years to that 
office. 

She has, during that service on the 
bench, where there are a number of dis- 
trict judges in Dallas County, because of 
the large population, had fewer days of 
absence than any of the seven or eight 
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men judges serving in the same period 
of time. She has put in more days a 
year than has any other district judge 
in Dallas. She has served in more liti- 
gation with fewer reversals than has any 
other judge on the bench there. She has 
made one of the most outstanding judi- 
cial trial records of any district judge in 
our State. 

Hers was a merited appointment, 
award, and honor when the President 
sent to the Senate the nomination of 
Sarah T. Hughes, who was appointed as 
a U.S. district judge for the northern 
district of Texas. 

It was a privilege for me, as I am 
certain it was for the Vice President, 
who now presides in the chair, when we 
testified before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on her 
behalf. 

I recommend that her nomination be 
confirmed by the U.S. Senate, feeling 
sure that this appointment will reflect 
credit and honor upon the administra- 
tion, on the Judiciary Committee that 
unanimously reported her nomination, 
and upon the Senate that confirmed the 
nomination. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a biographical sketch of Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SARAH T, (Mrs. GEORGE E.) HUGHES 
Born in Baltimore, Md., Augut! 2, 1896. 
Education: 1913-17, Goucher College, A.B. 

degree; 1919-22, George Washington Univer- 
sity, LL.B. degree. 

Bar: 1922, Texas and District of Columbia. 

Experience: 1917-19, Salem College, Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., teacher; 1919-22, Metro- 
politan Police Department, Washington, D.C., 
policewoman; 1923-24, Priest, Herndon & 
Ledbetter; 1924-35, Priest, Herndon & 
Hughes, Dallas, Tex., 1940’s, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Tex., law instructor; 
1931-35, member of Texas Legislature; 1935- 
61, judge of 14th District of Texas (Dallas 
County); October 3, 1961, appointed U.S. 
district judge, northern district of Texas 
(recess appointment). 

Marital status: Married. 

Office: Dallas, Tex. 

Home: 3816 Normandy Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 

To be U.S. district judge for the northern 
district of Texas. 

LEO BREWSTER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
among these history-making appoint- 
ments being approved by the Senate to- 
day, four in 1 day being appointed by 
the President as judges for life, under 
the Constitution of the United States, to 
serve in our State, the second one is an- 
other judge for the northern district of 
Texas, in which Judge Hughes serves; 
namely, Leo Brewster, a native of Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

He served as a practicing lawyer in 
Texas. It was my privilege to be a class- 
mate of his at the University of Texas 
Law School. I have had the pleasure of 
knowing him for something like 38 or 39 
years. He has been president of the 
State bar of Texas. He has been a fine 
lawyer with an outstanding record in 
our State. He will make an able trial 
judge. 
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He served as president of the county 
bar association. He served as president 
of the Fort Worth Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He was a member of the 
board of directors of the State bar of 
Texas. He was a member of the house 
of delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. He was a fellow of the Amer- 
ican College of Trial Lawyers, which, as 
my colleagues know, is comparable to 
the American College of Surgeons in the 
medical profession. 

He has three times been offered ap- 
pointment as commissioner of the court 
of criminal appeals of Texas, which is the 
supreme court in criminal cases in Texas. 
A commissioner is equivalent of a judge 
in that court. Each time he has 
declined. 

He has lectured on a number of law 
programs, including three sponsored by 
the Federal Judicial Conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a biographical sketch of Leo 
Brewster be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUDGE LEO BREWSTER 

Native of Fort Worth, Tex.; resided there 
all his life. 

Father was native of Alabama; mother, of 
Georgia. 

Elementary and high school education in 
Forth Worth public schools. 

Academic and law school education at 
University of Texas; LL.B., 1926. 

Entered general practice in Fort Worth in 
1926 and has practiced there ever since. 

Assistant State district attorney from 1934 
to 1939. Was first assistant or trial attorney 
for felony cases. 

Returned to private practice in 1939 and 
continued in it until October 1961, when 
he went on the Federal bench under an 
interim appointment. 

His practice was devoted almost exclusively 
to trial work in State and Federal courts. 
For the past 15 years, most of his work has 
been devoted to trying complicated cases 
for other lawyers over the State. Result 
has been that he has had a wide experience 
in a great variety of cases over the entire 
State of Texas. 

President of Fort Worth Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, 1932. 

President of Fort Worth-Tarrant County 
Bar Association, 1952. 

Member of board of directors of State bar 
of Texas, 1958-60; chairman of board of di- 
rectors, 1956-57. President of State bar of 
Texas, 1958-59. State bar of Texas is second 
largest State bar association in the United 
States, with 14,000 members. 

Member of house of delegates of American 
Bar Association. 

Fellow of American College of Trial Law- 
yers, which is comparable to the American 
College of Surgeons in the medical profes- 
sion. 

Has been three times offered appointment 
as commissioner on court of criminal ap- 
peals of Texas, which is supreme court in 
criminal cases in Texas. Commissioner is 
equivalent of judge in that court. Offer is 
compliment to lawyer because the court 
itself selects its commissioners. 

Has lectured on a number of law pro- 
grams including three sponsored by the 
Federal Judicial Conference. 

Member of First Presbyterian Church of 
Fort Worth. 

Has been married for 34 years and has two 
daughters. One is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and the other of the 
University of Texas. 
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Has two brothers. The older one is eye, 
ear, nose, and throat specialist in Watertown, 
S. Dak. He was division surgeon of 36th 
Division in World War II, The other one is 
judge of the 67th District Court of Tarrant 
County, Tex. Has served in that capacity 
for about 10 years. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. STENNIS 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
majority leader without losing my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, due to an error, I called 
up the nomination of Mr. Harold C. 
Woodward to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. I had forgotten 
that there was at my desk an objection 
on the part of a Senator to the con- 
sideration of that nomination today, be- 
cause he wanted to get some material 
on it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
nomination be restored and that the 
action taken in confirming the nomina- 
tion be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is reconsidered. 

JAMES L. NOEL, JR. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Had the Senator 
from Texas addressed himself to the 
nomination of Mr. James L. Noel, Jr.? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is the 
next one. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi had just walked into the 
Chamber and had not heard the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The third of 
the judges whose nominations are being 
confirmed by the Senate today is Mr. 
James L. Noel, Jr. He was born at Pilot 
Point, Tex. His father was five times 
appointed postmaster of that city. He 
comes from a distinguished American 
family. The Noel family settled in the 
Tappahannock region of Virginia in the 
1650’s. James Noel is descended from a 
family which served with distinction in 
colonial days and through the Revolu- 
tion. One uncle was a Governor of the 
State of Mississippi. 

I became acquainted with him in 1938. 
Thereafter, while I served as district 
judge in my home city of Austin, he was 
assistant attorney general of Texas. He 
tried many cases in that court, and I 
learned then of his outstanding ability. 

He served 3 years as assistant attor- 
ney general of Texas, at Dallas, and was 
Commissioner on Government Security, 
appointed from 1955 to 1957, where he 
served with distinction, his name hav- 
ing been submitted by the late beloved 
Speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn. 

He was appointed U.S. district judge 
for the southern district of Texas in 
a recess appointment by President 
Kennedy. 

I yield now to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, without losing the floor. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. I asked him to do 
so for the purpose of endorsing his 
high commendation of Mr. James A. 
Noel, Jr., to be a US. district judge. I 
had the pleasure of serving a few years 
ago on a commission with Judge Noel. 
I was very much impressed with him. 

I was highly pleased to learn that 
he was a nephew of former Governor 
Noel, one of the outstanding Gover- 
nors of Mississippi. I predict a very fine 
career for him on the bench, because 
he has the qualities of learning which 
will make him outstanding. It is an- 
other illustration of the soundness and 
high qualities of Texas because of the 
contributions made thereto by the State 
of Mississippi. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a biograph- 
ical sketch of James L. Noel, Jr., be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JAMES L. NOEL, JR. 

Born: Pilot Point, Tex., October 28, 1909. 

Education at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity: 1926-31, civil engineering degree; 
1932, B.S. degree; 1938 LL.B, degree. 

Bar: 1937, Texas. 

Experience: 1937-38, employed in office of 
Dallas County judge; 1938-39, assistant dis- 
trict attorney, Dallas, Tex.; 1939-43, 1945-46, 
assistant attorney general of Texas; 1943- 
45, U.S. Navy, lieutenant commander; 1946- 
63, Butler, Binien, Rice & Cook, Houston, 
Tex.; 1953-61, private practice of law, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; 1955-57, Commissioner on Govern- 
ment Security, Washington, D.C.; October 
5, 1961, appointed U.S. district judge, south- 
ern district of Texas (recess appointment). 

Marital status: Married; five children. 

Office: Houston, Tex. 

Home: 2417 Stanmora Drive, Houston, Tex. 

To be U.S. district judge for the southern 
district of Texas. 


ADRIAN A. SPEARS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. The fourth 
nominee named to be a US. district 
judge is Adrian A. Spears, of San 
Antonio, He was born in South Carolina. 
H: is descended from a family of lawyers 
and a distinguished family that have 
contributed much to the history of this 
country. 

He attended The Citadel and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He received 
his law degree in 1934 at the University 
of South Carolina. 

Shortly thereafter he removed to San 
Antonio, Tex., where his older brother 
was floor leader during the term of the 
late Governor Allred. 

He immediately rose to the forefront 
of his profession at San Antonio. He has 
been in private practice. He was ap- 
pointed by recess appointment, as is true 
of the other three nominations I have 
mentioned, being named by the Honor- 
able John Kennedy, President of the 
United States, in October of last year, 
and has been serving since. 

His appointment has brought more 
telegrams and letters of approbation 
than I have ever seen for the appoint- 
ment of any other person to any office. 

I know each of these four appointees. 
I have known this appointee for years. 
He was in active practice until 1961. 
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These are nominations of four of the 
ablest persons with judicial ability that 
could be picked in our State. One is 
proven judge material. The others have 
proven themselves also. Two of them 
have been in public service, and one has 
been in private practice. They have the 
capabilities, character, family, heritage, 
background, and have proven to have the 
scholarly diligence necessary to be great 
judges, because these four persons were 
students. Each of them is a book 
lawyer, as we say, who will study the 
cases, and will not “shoot from the hip,” 
but will make, in my opinion, judges 
who will refiect credit upon the ap- 
pointive power for years to come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a biographical sketch of Adrian 
A. Spears be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ApRIAN A. SPEARS 

Born: Darlington, S.C., July 3, 1910. 

Education: 1928-29, University of North 
Carolina; 1929-30, The Citadel; 1930-34, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, LL.B. degree. 

Bar: 1934, South Carolina; 1937, Texas. 

Experience: 1934, Samuel Want; 1935-37, 
Spears & Dennis, Darlington, S.C.; 1937-55, 
Conger, Low & Spears and subsequent firms, 
Spears & LaLaurin, San Antonio, Tex.; 1955- 
61, private practice of law, San Antonio, Tex.; 
October 5, 1961, appointed U.S. district judge, 
western district of Texas (recess appoint- 
ment). 

Marital status: Married; five children. 

Office: San Antonio, Tex. 

Home: 114 Five Oaks, San Antonio, Tex. 

To be U.S. district judge for the western 
district of Texas. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
also confirmed today were the appoint- 
ments of three U.S. marshals for districts 
in Texas. 

ROBERT I. NASH 


The appointment of Mr. Robert 
I. Nash, to be U.S. marshal for the north- 
ern district of Texas, was confirmed. 

Mr. Nash was born in Kaufman, Tex., 
in Kaufman County which adjoins my 
home county of Henderson. We have 
known his family for two or three gen- 
erations. 

He attended school there and went to 
college at the University of the South, 
in Sewanee, Tenn. 

Mr. Nash was born in 1906. Despite 
his age, he enlisted as a private in the 
U.S. Army in World War II. He was 
placed in the military police corps, and 
he rose to the rank of major. 

After the allied forces occupied Naples, 
during World War II, when the black 
market gangs operating along the water- 
front were seizing the American trucks, 
he was placed in charge of a special de- 
tail of military police to protect those 
truck convoys, and he did the job suc- 
cessfully and well. He was honored for 
getting those truck convoys to the front. 
He had under him several hundred 
picked military policemen. He has had 
experience in handling men both as a 
captain and as a major of the military 
police in World War II. 
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Mr. Nash is now the operator of a 
ranch near Scurry, Tex., in Kaufman 
County. 

He has been a committeeman for the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Bureau for many years, elected by 
the other farmers and ranchers of the 
area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Robert I. Nash printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

ROBERT I. NASH 

Born: February 13, 1906, at Kaufman, Tex. 

Education: 1923-28, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Experience: 1935-41, Aetna Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Tex., land appraiser; U.S. Army— 
February to September 1941, private; Janu- 
ary to June 1942, corporal; 1942-46, captain; 
many years operator of family-owned ranch 
near Scurry, Tex.; director of Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank, Kaufman, Tex.; com- 
mitteeman for Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Bureau of Kaufman City, 
Tex.; appointed U.S. marshal, northern dis- 
trict of Texas, October 6, 1961 (by recess). 

Marital status: Single. 

Office: Federal Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Home: 104 South Houston Street, Kauf- 
man, Tex. 

To be U.S. marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of Texas. 

MARION MATHIAS HALE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senate also today confirmed the 
nomination of Mr. Marion Mathias Hale, 
of Texas, to be the U.S. marshal for the 
southern district of Texas. Mr. Hale is 
from Brownsville, Tex. 

Mr. Hale also has had experience in 
handling men, but in a different ĉa- 
pacity from that of Marshal Nash, 
whose experience was in the military. 
Mr. Hale was a football star at Baylor 
University, and in the days when trans- 
fers were allowed he transferred to 
George Washington University of this 
area and played football there. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree in 
physical education. Later he was a foot- 
ball coach at Howard Payne College, in 
Brownwood, Tex. He is now in business 
in Brownsville, Tex. 

Mr. Hale had his experience in han- 
dling men first as a high school football 
coach and then later as a college foot- 
ball coach. I think experience in han- 
dling men is a very important attribute 
of training with respect to qualifying a 
man to be a successful U.S. marshal. 

Mr. President, J ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Hale printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MARION MATHIAS HALE (BARNEY) 
Born: July 12, 1905, Grandview, Tex. 
Education: 1925-29, Baylor University, 

Waco, Tex.; 1930-31, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., junior college stu- 
dent; 1933, B.S. in physical education. 

Experience: 1934-35, physical education in- 
structor, 1941-48, teacher and coach, Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Tex.; 1936-40, 
Rochelle, Tex., High School, teacher and 
coach; 1936-40, operated a drugstore in 
Rochelle, Tex.; 1948-61, owner-operator-man- 
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ager of Grande Theater, Brownsville, Tex.; 
October 6, 1961, appointed U.S. marshal, 
southern district of Texas (by recess) . 
Marital status: Married, two children. 
Office: Post Office Building, Houston, Tex. 
Home: 4 Robbins Lane, Brownsville, Tex. 
To be U.S. marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Texas. 
TULLY REYNOLDS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the third nomination to be U.S. marshal 
which the Senate has confirmed today 
is that of Mr. Tully Reynolds to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of Texas. 

I am glad to note the Vice President is 
in the chair. As a native of our State 
and a distinguished citizen, he knows all 
of these men well. Doubtless if he were 
on the floor and privileged to speak he 
would have many more incidents to re- 
late concerning them and their fine ca- 
pabilities, as he did when he appeared 
for the judicial appointees before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

As I said, Mr. President, the third 
nominee confirmed as a U.S. marshal is 
Tully Reynolds, of Gilmer, Tex., a coun- 
ty only one county removed from my 
native county in the eastern part of the 
State. At the time of his appointment 
he was serving as tax assessor and col- 
lector for his county. He has been 
elected and reelected by the votes of the 
people a number of times. He has shown 
his capability by serving acceptably and 
well for his neighbors, and has had his 
service rewarded by them by reelection. 

Mr. Reynolds has shown experience in 
picking deputies. Since both assessing 
and collecting duties have been com- 
bined, he has shown ability in picking 
first the proper assessing deputies; and, 
second, the proper collecting deputies. 
He has had experience in handling men 
which I think will fit him well for the 
duties of U.S. marshal, which are partly, 
or perhaps largely, bookkeeping and 
account keeping, under the duties mar- 
shals have to perform these days. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
biographical sketch in respect to Mr. 
Reynolds. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

TuLLty REYNOLDS 

Born: March 28, 1907, at Gilmer, Tex. 

Education: Public schools of Gilmer, Tex. 

Experience: 1924-25, Gleason Garage, Gil- 
mer, Tex.; 1925-26, Gilmer Motor Co., Gil- 
mer, Tex.; 1927-31, mechanic; 1926-27, 
Langford Motor Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., 
mechanic; 1931-33, Reynolds Repair Shop, 
Gilmer, Tex., owner-operator; 1933-38, Moody 
Chevrolet Co., Gilmer, Tex., service manager; 
1938, oilfield worker in Atlanta, Tex., area; 
1938-41, manager of Upshur County Barn; 
1941-44, A. B. Capers & Co., Gilmer, Tex., 
personal property man; 1944-46, Reynolds- 
Pounds Buick Co., Gilmer, Tex., owner- 
operator; 1946-47, Progressive Motor Co., 
Gilmer, Tex., owner-operator; 1947—49, 
1950-54, Reynolds Motor Co., Clarksville and 
Gilmer, Tex., owner-operator; 1947-50, Mag- 
nolia Bulk Oil Co., Gilmer, Tex., operator; 
October to December 1954, 1955-61, Upshur 
County, Tex., deputy sheriff, tax assessor 
and collector; October 1961, appointed U.S. 
marshal, eastern district of Texas (by 
recess). 

Marital status: Married, two chidren. 

Office: Post Office Building, Tyler, Tex. 
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Home: 208 South Montgomery, Gilmer, 


x. 
To be U.S. marshal for the eastern dis- 
trlet of Texas. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11 AM. 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
recess until 11 o’clock Monday next, in- 
stead of 12 o’clock, as previously or- 
dered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING 
RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 15, 1962, 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, March 16, 1962, he signed 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 8723) to amend 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclo- 
sure Act with respect to the method of 
enforcement and to provide certain ad- 
ditional sanctions, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 15, 1962, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1991) re- 
lating to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, development, and utilization, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 59) authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Senate 
Report No. 448, 87th Congress, entitled 
“Administered Prices, Drugs.” 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10606) to 
extend and improve the public assistance 
and child welfare services programs of 
the Social Security Act, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10606) to extend and 
improve the public assistance and child 
welfare services programs of the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON 1961 Som BANK CONSERVATION 
RESERVE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report on 
the 1961 soil bank conservation reserve pro- 
gram (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases in 
that Commission, as of January 31, 1962 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Com- 
mission, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF . 


COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
government of the District of Columbia, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Agency, 
for the 6-month period ended December 31, 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON GOVERNMENT SERVICES, INC. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the audits of Government 
Services, Inc., and of Government Services, 
Inc.’s employee retirement and benefit trust 
fund and supplemental pension plan, year 
ended December 31, 1961 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO RELIEF OF POSTMASTERS AND 
OTHER EMPLOYEES FOR CERTAIN LOSSES 


A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 39, United States Code, 
to authorize the Postmaster General to re- 
lieve postmasters and other employees for 
losses resulting from illegal, improper, or in- 
correct payments, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 6 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to adopt certain legisla- 
tion to alleviate certain problems being 
faced by American railroads 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
and many State legislatures and local gov- 
erning bodies have recognized that circum- 
stances exist which have placed the railroads 
in this Nation in a position where, due to 
economic factors, their operations may have 
to be curtailed to a point which can seri- 
ously affect the services they are able to 
render to the public; and 

“Whereas certain suggested remedies have 
been proposed by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads in a document entitled ‘Magna 
Carta for Transportation,’ and these should 
be given careful consideration by the Con- 
gress of the United States: Now, therefore 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
delegates concurring), That the Congress of 
the United States is requested to give care- 
ful consideration to the proposals made by 
the railroads of America for relief from cer- 
tain restrictions, regulations, and burden- 
some taxes, to the end that they may con- 
tinue to render service to the American 
public on an economically sound basis; and 
the Congress is specifically requested to give 
consideration to the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will permit any tax reductions, 
made by State or local governments seeking 
to assure their citizens of adequate service 
from the railroads, to inure wholly to the 
benefits of the railroads concerned rather 
than resulting indirectly in an increase in 
the tax burden imposed on the railroads by 
the Federal Government; and 

“Resolved, further, That the Senators and 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia in the Congress of the United States 
are urged to support such legislation; and 

“Resolved, finally, That the clerk of the 
Senate of Virginia is directed to send copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States and to 
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each of the Senators and Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

“Agreed to March 7, 1962, by house of 
delegates. 

“Agreed to February 1, 1962, by Senate of 
Virginia. 

“A true copy, teste: 

“Ben D. Lacy, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 9 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to repeal the Federal 
excise tax on the transportation of per- 
sons 


“Whereas the Federal excise tax on the 
transportation of persons was adopted in 
1942 for the purpose of discouraging non- 
essential use of common carrier transporta- 
tion facilities during emergency wartime 
Conditions; and 

“Whereas such excise tax is no longer nec- 
essary or desirable for this purpose and its 
continued imposition is detrimental to the 
welfare of all common carriers of persons: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Virginia, (the 
House of Delegates concurring), That the 
General Assembly of Virginia favors the re- 
peal of the Federal excise tax on the trans- 
portation of persons; 

“That the Congress of the United States is 
requested to enact legislation to repeal such 


“That the Senators and Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia in the Con- 
gress of the United States are urged to sup- 
port legislation providing for the repeal of 
such tax; and 

“That suitable copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia in the Congress of the 
United States. 

“Agreed to March 7, 1962, by house of dele- 
gates. 

“Agreed to February 1, 1962, by Senate of 
Virginia, 

“A true copy, teste: 

“Ben S. Lacy, 
“Clerk of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by Lloyd Grubbs Post 
No. 49, the American Legion, Orange, Tex., 
relating to the training of Communist mili- 
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tary personnel in the United States, and so 
forth; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 10526. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1307). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S.J. Res.171. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a national 
memorial (Rept. No. 1308). 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL PERSONNEL AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
January 1962. In accordance with the 
practice of several years’ standing, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1962 AND DECEMBER 1961, AND Pay, 
DECEMBER AND NOVEMBER 1961 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for January 1962 submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 


Federal Expenditures is summarized as 
follows: 


Total and major categories 


Inside the United States. 
Outside the United State: 
Industrial employment 


— — E S 


numbered— bered— 


1, 371, 837 
1, 059, 161 


2. 267, 833 
163, 165 


170, 110 


Civilian personnel in executive branch 


In January | In December | Increase (+) 


569, 195 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


In Novem- 


$1, 198, 980 


1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


CHANGES IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REPORTING 
EFFECTIVE IN THIS REPORT 


in organizational entities for 

which the Department of Defense reports 

Federal civilian employment are to be noted 

as effective in this report. They will be 
found in tables I, II, and III. 

The changes follow reorganizations di- 

rected by the Secretary of Defense under 


authority of section 3(a) of the Department 
of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-599). 

Since October 1947 civilian personnel em- 
ployed by the Department of Defense has 
been reported under the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


2 Revised on basis of later information. 


Effective with his report Federal civilian 
employment in the Department of Defense 
will be recorded as certified for— 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Department of the Army 

Department of the Navy 

Department of the Air Force 

Defense Atomic Support Agency 

Defense Communications Agency 
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Defense Intelligence Agency ginning on page 11; and the personnel trans- Table III breaks down the above employ- 

Defense Supply Agency fers incident to the reorganizations are ment figures to show the number outside the 

Office of Civil Defense shown in a table on page 12. United States by agencies. 

U.S. Court of Military Appeals Table I, below, breaks down the above Table IV breaks down the above employ- 

Interdepartmental activities figures on employment and pay by agencies. ment figures to show the number in indus- 

International military assistance Table II breaks down the above employ- trial-type activities by agencies. 

The reorganizations resulting in these ment figures to show the number inside Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
changes are documented in the appendix, be- the United States by agencies. cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 


TABLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during January 
1962, and comparison with December 1961, and pay for December 1961, and comparison with November 1961 


Personnel Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department of Defense): 
Agriculture. 


91, 312 91, $41, 842 $45, 870 
1. 28, 563 28, 16, 230 17, 102 
Health, Education, and Welfare.. 73, 347 72, 35, 645 35, 862 
D 54, 026 53, 28, 340 29, 731 
J — 30, 899 30, 18, 683 19, 327 
3 8, 089 % 4, 234 4, 429 
Post Office... 580, 433 586, 2 316, 866 256, 770 
Treasury... 0768 | 80 Bas 1 807 
——ů— 1 
Executive Office of the 
White House Office... 441 256 254 
Bureau of the Budget. 455 361 349 
cil of Economic Advisers.. 43 37 30 
Executive Mansion and Grounds__----.- R S 2 
National Security Council 43 32 35 
f Emergency Planning 476 389 468 
14 5 1 
25 14 12 
413 79 82 3 
6, 783 4, 552 4, 809 257 
603 373 380 7 
787 532 559 27 
3, 823 2,149 2,270 121 
6 4 S eA in SS 
6 4 5 1 
S 30 35 5 
257 170 180 10 
235 158 165 7 
43, = —ů 20, 27, so 1, me 
1, 360 831 886 55 
1,274 788 33 
1, 144 pi ie a 26 
145 nal Taiyo od ike irae 
355 309 21 
898 613 30 
1,000 reer ga SE 
62 44 1 
E 2.944 152 
30,685 | 30, 60 ũ¶ ä [( 844 14, 216 402 
6, 889 3. 707 280 
12, 401 7, 261 256 
20 17 1 
2, Pe 1, 543 53 
19, 798 435 
420 7 
STR GRAP ON ae eee Ta 80 RE er eee 
Sn Rn fT e UR ee eee cee 
r ST he Oa ie ee 9 
r e enO aA 42 
139 mite: avira AOR 
786 24 
42 1 
14, 508 136 
33 2 
. —— 49 
5 
6 
1,210 18 
6, 804 100 
2,923 1 
1, 163 
Sarr L r v rere 
Ar K 
r / TTT 
269 
149 
18, 429 
28 
8. 63 
11,009 
Veterans’ 176, 716 


Virgin Islands Corporation. 


Total, exclu Department of Deſense 
Net change, ex Department of Defense. 


January figure includes 123 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and a trust fund for this purpose. The January figure includes 3,332 of these trust fund 
T Includes for temporary Christmas employees. ‘ FFP the Pole Oor po or- OEA ail 
8 FFF 6 

ment as oom FT ‘hese AID figures inclu: Revised on basis of information. 

employees who are paid foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in 
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TABLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during January 
1962, and comparison with December 1961, and pay for December 1961, and comparison with November 1961—Continued 


Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 


De 


Department of the spoon 6 
Department of the Nav 

1 ol the Air 
e . . e 
fense Communications Agency e. 


Defense Suppl Agency 65 

8 ey of Civil Defense *.._... 
8. Court of Military Appeals 
Interdepartmental activities 6. 
International military . 6 


Total, Department of Defense 
Net cha: nne ß ↄꝓ r .. „„ 


Grand total, including Department of Defense 7. 
Net a tota, including Department of Defense 2, 1 


1, 216,623] 1, 198, 980 


* See Apna, p. 11, for Department of Defense reorganization pursuant to Public Exclusive of personnel and pay of Central Intelligence Agency and National 
Law . Security Agency. 


Taste II. Federal personnel inside the United States 3 by ar on agencies during January 1962,.and comparison with 


Department or agency January Deon In- De- Department or agency January Den In- De- 


Executive departments (except Department of Inde ent agencies—Continued 
Defense): ational ona 85 57 
90, 234 81 
27, 953 308 
72, 842 1, 808 
53, 500 National Mediation Board 139 
30, 560 National Science Foundation 779 
8, 007 Outdoor Recreation Resources 
579, 031 9 233 42 
9, 839 e en noenenannas annaa 158 
80, 173 Freddan a. oi on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunlty 
441 Railroad Retirement Board. 2,116 
455 Renegotiation Board 203 
43 St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
72 DOMME AR N o 154 
16 Securities and — — Commission 1. 210 
43 43 Selective Service 8 6, 647 
476 503 27 2, 884 
1, 152 
Copa f 14 13 8 ae 5 a ry < 1, 032 
* en ‘arolina, Georgia, Alabama, a 
n on Intergovern- Nerds Water Study Gen 56 
mental Relations 25 W 5 Subversive Activities Control Board... 27 
American Battle Monuments Commis- Tariff Commission 269 
OR eee ants A T sp catenasanpereceee 10 pM BS al E Tax Court of the United States.. 149 
Atomic Energy Commisslon 6, 752 ETS 222 1 Tennessee Valley Authority 18, 423 
Board of Governors of the. Federal Re- Texas Water Study Commission 28 
603 U.S. Arms Control and ai pean 
3, 3.851 v. ingen Age 29 2955 
5 ion ney. 
z Veterans’ Administration. 125,65 679 | 175,420 
52 excluding Department of 8 1, 308, 420 308, 420 1, 311, 905 
a Net serea; excluding Department of 


è 


82 888888883 SESS. 8888 
8 


888888888 8888 © 


Department of Defense: 
omes of the Secretary of Defense Ca 
ent of the Arm: 5 IE — 
83 of the Navy *__. 
Department of the Air Force 1. 


view. 
Federal Communications Commission 
3 9 Deposit Insurance Corporation 


— 


——— 
+ 


— 
- 


5. 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals 
Interde ental activities 1 
International military assistance §_........ 


Total, Department of Defense 


8 


Government Printing Office 
Housing and Home 
Indian 


Ses 
Ses 


955, 776 


928 | 1 wy 
Net decrease, Department o of Deſense kta * 3 


y» 
y 
-3 


Grand total, including Department of 


196 |2, 267,833 | 16,101 | 19,738 
Net decrease, including Department of ah ry * 2 


m 
s 


tration 19, 117 
National Capital Housing Authority- 420 


3 January figure includes 123 seamen on Sp rolls of the Maritime Administration. Revised on basis of later information. 

January figure includes 2,332 5 of the Agency for International Develop- 1 2 p. 11, for Department of Defense reorganization pursuant to Public 
ment as com; with 2,278 

shine figs gure includes 296 0 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 361 in 
December. 
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TABLE III. Federal personnel outside the United States employed by e nen agencies during January 1962, and comparison with 


Department or agency January Toum: In- De- Department or agency 


Ind — 3 agencles—Continued 


Executive departments (except Department 
of Defense): å 


usiness Administration.. 
1,078 055 Smithsonian Institution. 
610 602 Tennessee Valley Authority.. 
505 503 U.S. Information —— 
526 517 Ve A — 
m ot Virgin Islands Corporation 
2 1% | 28107 Not inereson, ORANE Department of 
p e exclu 0 
590 576 pS RETR EEE od AREE a EOS 
403 404 Department of Defense: 
31 Office of the Secretary of Defense 2 
1 1 Department of the Army #__...._._. 5 
2 2 Department of the Navy *._. $ 
952 951 ent of the Air Force 3. » 
3 3 lense Communications Agency ?. ‘a 
2 2 Inter de ental activities 2 A 
a — International military assistance 1. z 
3 2 Total, Department of Deſens e 
Housing and Home F Agen 168 164 Net in Department of Deſense . 
1 — Acronautics and Space Adminis- 3 is G ne 2 N. — 
BB IR EN TS TRIES rand total, 
National Labor Relations Board.. t 33 32 Defense. FFC 
National Science Foundation 7 7 Net increase, including Department of 
14. 4 14, = —ͤͤ ——— ̃ ñ 2 4 


January figure includes 12,650 employees of the Agency for International Develop- any figure includes 46 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 41 in 


ment as a with 12,588 in December. These ‘AID figures include employees x 
who are paid from 17 m currencies deposited by foreign governments in the trust fund See appendix, p. 11, for Department of Defense reorganization pursuant to Public 


3 
for this p mary figure includes 3,332 of these trust fund employees and Law 
the Deemaber figure includes 3,396, 


TanLIR 1V.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United States employed by the executive a fea Giles 
January 1962, and comparison with December 1961 ä 


Department or agency January Doom: In- De- Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department Department of Defense: 
of Defense): Departmen 
r ᷣ AKK 3, 


Commerce. 
nterior 8 8.141 8, 133 
Post Office. z 252 25) 
0 5,155 5,147 
W agencies: 
tomie Ene Commission 246 246 |........|........ |} Inside the United States 
Federal Aviation Ageney 1,884 1. 891 7] Outside the United States 
General Servi 1, 674 1, 643 
6, 889 6, 865 
19:796 | 30580 CORR . . bod iauselbaprae pia emmeiaieen 
7, 466 7,379 
126 Ar ea naar 
15, 542 15,660 
tt .. ⁵—— . . U EG 
Total, excluding De t of Defense.| 77,121 76, 083 
Net increase, excluding Department of 
pO la Foie EER FTE SAS SEE 1,038 
1 Subject to revision. Revised on basis of later information, 


TABLE V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services are 
provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the source 
of funds from which they are paid, as of January 1962, and comparison with December 1961 


National Aeronautics 


BE p 
E288888— 


8 


pes 
8 


Ses 
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FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Table V segregates and accounts for cer- 
tain categories of personal services rendered 
to the U.S. Government overseas, which can- 
not be regarded as ordinary direct employ- 
ment. 

This personal service is rendered to U.S. 
agencies overseas under agreements with the 
foreign governments. In most cases the em- 
ployment is indirect. The foreign govern- 
ments hire the employees. The U.S. military 
agencies in most cases administer or direct 
the activity. 

Personnel hired and used under such cir- 
cumstances cannot be properly considered 
in the same category as regular employment, 
but they are used and should be counted for 
what they are. 

For this reason the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures counts employees of this type along 
with, but separate from, regular U.S. employ- 
ment overseas. 


APPENDIX 


Changes in organizational entities for 
which the Department of Defense reports 
Federal civilian employment effective with 
the certifications for January 1962 are docu- 
mented as follows: 

1. Letter dated March 2, 1962, to the com- 
mittee from the Department of Defense: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1962. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: Since its inception, 
the Department of Defense has made monthly 
civilian employment reports to the Civil 
Service Commission and to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures in four component parts— 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense includ- 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

In section 3(a) “(c) (6)” of the Department 
of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 the 
Secretary of Defense was authorized, when- 
ever he determines it will be advantageous to 
the Government in terms of effectiveness, 
economy, or efficiency, to provide for the car- 
rying out of any supply or service activity 
common to more than one military depart- 
ment by a single agency or such other organ- 
izational entities as he deems appropriate. 
This authority has now been applied to the 
broad fields of communications, intelligence, 
supply, and atomic energy matters through 
the establishment of a Defense Communica- 
tions Agency, a Defense Intelligence Agency, 
a Defense Supply Agency, and a Defense 
Atomic Support Agency. 

These agencies are separately organized 
within the Department of Defense under the 
direction, authority, and control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense but are outside of the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. The Office of the Secretary of Defense 
includes the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, the Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense, the General Counsel, and 
several Special Assistants; in other words, 
those principal civilian assistants who are 
prescribed by statute. These civilian assist- 
ants serve as the immediate staff to the 
Secretary of Defense assisting him in the 
performance of his responsibilities and do 
not normally perform operating functions 
as do the Department of Defense agencies 
referred to above. 

Many of the personnel previously included 
in the monthly reports of the military de- 
partments have now been transferred to 
these Department of Defense agencies and 
will no longer be reported by the military 
departments. The Civil Service Commission, 
to further its improved personnel statistics 
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program, has assigned each of the Depart- 
ment of Defense agencies and other defese 
activities an agency code for reporting pur- 
poses. Therefore, a separate account has 
been assigned for each of these Department 
of Defense agencies in order to properly ac- 
count for their personnel. 

Civilian personnel reported separately in 
January for these agencies are not new addi- 
tions to the rolls. Heretofore they have been 
included in the reports of either the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, Army, Navy, or 
Air Force as shown in the enclosed 
tabulation. 

In addition, separate reports are provided 
for certain other defense, interdepartmental 
and international military activities which 
heretofore have been included in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense report, such as the 
Office of Civil Defense, the U.S. Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals, and the U.S. contingent of the 
Standing Group to the Forth Atlantic Treaty 
Organization which are not organizational 
components of the military departments or 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. With 
the exception of the Office of Civil Defense, 
the numbers of personnel involved in these 
activities are small. The personnel for the 
Office of Civil Defense resulted from the 
transfer of civil defense personnel and func- 
tions from the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization to the Department of Defense 
in accordance with Executive Order 10952, 
July 20, 1961. 

In recognition of the foregoing situation, 
discussions were held with members of your 
staff and with officials of the Civil Service 
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Commission regarding the addition of a fifth 
component part to the monthly civilian em- 
ployment report to bring together the agen- 
cies and activities described above into a 
single reporting group and thus provide a 
more realistic and meaningful report. 
Therefore, the monthly report for January 
1962 is submitted in five parts, as follows: 

Office of the Secretary of Defense and Or- 
ganization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Air Force. 

Other defense activities. 

Supplemental reports on Standard Form 
113 are provided for each of the agencies 
and activities included in the new reporting 
group together with a consolidated summary 
for the entire Department of Defense. As 
requested by members of the committee 
staff, enclosed are additional data relating 
to internal Department of Defense reporting 
procedures, establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Defense agencies and the justifica- 
tion of budget estimates for fiscal year 1963 
for those agencies. 

If we can be of any further assistance on 
this matter, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES J. HITCH, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

2. Civilian employment in “other defense 
activities” (separately organized within the 
Department of Defense but outside of the 
Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense) 
as of January 31, 1962: 


Agency from which 
transferred in 


Agency or activity to which personnel 
were transferred in January 


rsonnel were 
anuary 


Other charges, net 


U.S. Court of Military Appeals 1. 
Interdepartmental activities . 
International military assistance ! 

Defense Supply Agency 2 
Defense Atomie Support Agency * 


1 Change in reporting effective January 1962 in accordance with provisions of DOD Instruction 7730.18. Through 
Dec. 31, 1961, personnel of these agencies or activities were included in the SF 113 totals of the agency from which 


transferred, 
2 Transfers were effective Jan. 1 
3 Change in reporting effective January 1 
Dec. 31, 1961 


1962, per DSA G.O. No. 2, dated Dec. 20, 1961. 
962 in accordance with provisions of DOD Instruction 7730.18. Through 
personnel of DASA were included in the Army SF 113 totals. 


This total plus 15 inter ittents (2 DSA and 13 DASA) equal the 12,143 reported on line 1 of January SF 113, 


“ Other defense activities.” 


3. Department of Defense instructions, di- 
rectives, etc., establishing defense agencies 
and activities within the Department of De- 
fense, but outside of the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, follow: 

Department of Defense Instruction 7730.18, 
February 6, 1962, subject: “Monthly Report 
of Civilian Employment.” 

Department of Defense Directive 5105.19, 
November 14, 1961, subject: “Defense Com- 
munications Agency (DCA).“ 

Department of Defense Directive 5105.22, 
November 6, 1961, subject: “Defense Supply 
Agency (DSA).” 

Department of Defense Directive 5140.1, 
August 31, 1961, subject: “Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Civil Defense) 

Department of Defense Directive 5105.21, 
August 1, 1961, subject: “Defense Intelligence 
Agency.” 

Department of Defense Instruction 2010.1, 
March 1, 1961, subject: “Support of Inter- 
national Military Activities.” 

Defense Atomic Support Agency Charter, 
section 1, May 1, 1959, subject: “Defense 
Atomic Support Agency (DASA).” 

Title 10, United States Code, section 867, 
article 67, subject: Court of Military Appeals. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of January totaling 2,428,691. This 
was a net decrease of 2,307 as compared with 
employment reported in the preceding 
month of December. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1962, which be- 
gan July 1, 1961, follows: 


Month Employ- | Increase | Decrease 
ment 
2, 435, 804 
2, 445, 078 , 214 aes 
2, 427, 216 7, 862 
2, 429, 691 270. 
2, 437, 709 8. 
430, 998 6,711 
2, 428, 601 2,307 


Total Federal employment in civilian agen- 
cies for the month of January was 1,368,628, 


1962 


a decrease of 3,209 as compared with the 
December total of 1,371,837. Total civilian 
employment in the military agencies in Jan- 
uary was 1,060,063, an increase of 902 as com- 
pared with 1,059,161 in December. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger de- 
creases were Post Office Department with 
5,802 and Agriculture with 361. Increases 
were reported by National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration with 668, Treasury 
Department with 570, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with 476, and Labor 
Department with 380. 

Inside the United States civilian employ- 
ment decreased 3,637, and outside the United 
States civilian employment increased 1,330. 
Industrial employment by Federal agencies 
in January totaled 564,961, a decrease of 
4,234, 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATIONS 

Previous statements in the Recorp on the 
committee’s series of monthly reports on 
Federal civilian personnel have carried gen- 
erally at this point a statement of major 
Defense Department increases and decreases 
in the Office of the Secretary and the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Such a comparison must be omitted in 
this statement relative to January 1962 em- 
ployment because reorganizations in the 


FEDERAL PAYROLL 


(There is a lag of a month between Fed- 
eral employment and Federal payroll figures 
in order that actual expenditures may be 
reported. Payroll expenditure figures in the 
committee report this month are for 
December.) 

Payroll expenditure figures in the execu- 
tive branch during the first 6 months of the 
current fiscal year 1962 totaled $7.1 billion. 
These payroll expenditures for the first half 
of the fiscal year, July-December 1961, ex- 
clusive of $156 million of U.S. pay for for- 
eign nationals not on the regular rolls, fol- 
low: 

Payroll, in millions] 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 3006. A bill to amend section 204 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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Department of Defense have changed the 
organizational components for which the De- 
partment reports civilian personnel. 

Recent changes ordered under authority 
of the Defense Department Reorganization 
Act of 1958 have established eight agencies 
and activities in the Department but out- 
side of the Office of the Secretary and the 
three military departments. 

The functions of these agencies and activ- 
ities were transferred out of the Office of the 
Secretary and the three military depart- 
ments which previously reported the civilian 
personnel, These agencies and activities are 
now reported as separate components in 
addition to the Office of the Secretary and 
the Departments of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. 

FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,428,691 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 169,545 
foreign nationals working for U.S. agencies 
overseas during January who were not count- 
ed in the usual personnel reports. The 
number in December was 170,110. A break- 
down of this employment for January fol- 
lows: 


Air Force 


111, 406 


(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3007. A bill relating to the conservation 
of wildlife within Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3008. A bill to establish an agency of 
the legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment authorized to conduct the elections of 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. HICKEY: 

S. 3009. A bill for the relief of Leonard F. 

Rizzuto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 3010. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for commitments to, 
maintenance in, and discharges from the Dis- 
trict Training School, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 3, 1925, as amended; 

S. 3011. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act of Congress approved March 1, 1899, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to remove 
dangerous and unsafe buildings and parts 
thereof, and for other purposes”; 

S. 3012. A bill to amend the act of March 5, 
1938, establishing a small claims and con- 
ciliation branch in the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia; and 

S. 3013. A bill to amend the act of July 2, 
1940, as amended, relating to the recording 
of liens on motor vehicles and trailers regis- 
tered in the District of Columbia, so as to 
eliminate the requirement that an alphabet- 
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ical file of such liens be maintained; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3014. A bill to amend the act of July 15, 
1955, relating to the conservation of anthra- 
cite coal resources; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Scorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 3015. A bill for the relief of James B. 

Troup; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3016. A bill to amend the act of March 2, 
1929, and the act of August 27, 1935, relating 
to load lines for oceangoing and coastwise 
vessels, to establish liability for surveys, to 
increase penalties, to permit deeper loading 
in coastwise trade, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3017. A bill for the relief of José Maria 
Bravo-Jimenez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DWORSHAE: 

S.J. Res. 172. Joint resolution to provide 
that, for the purposes of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the transfer of certain 
lands in the State of Idaho to the Idaho 
Ranch for Youth, Inc.,“ approved July 11, 
1952 (66 Stat. A. 150), the Idaho Ranch for 
Youth, Inc., shall be held and considered to 
have made payment in full to the Secretary 
of the Interior for such land; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DworsHakK when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for 
himself, Mr. Brno of Virginia, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. BEALL, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. KEATING, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CURTIS, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, Mr. BusH, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. Ervin, Mr. JORDAN, and 
Mr. WuLiams of New Jersey): 

S.J. Res. 173. Joint resolution relating to 
the treatment under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 of casualty losses in areas des- 
ignated by the President as disaster areas; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware when he introduced the above joint 
resolution, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution to authorize 
the establishment of a commission to study 
the harmful effects of cigarette smoking; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF SEC- 
TION 204 OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1956 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 204 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3006) to amend section 
204 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, in- 
troduced by Mr. ELLENDER, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter addressed to the 
present occupant of the chair dated 


. P . / a ee 
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March 9, 1962, signed by Edward Gude- 
man, Acting Secretary of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Department of 
Commerce urges the introduction and enact- 
ment of the enclosed draft legislation “to 
amend section 204 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956.” 

Section 204 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
authorized the President to negotiate inter- 
national agreements relating to the export 
to and the import by the United States of 
“any agricultural commodity or product 
manufactured therefrom or textiles or textile 
products.” Because it was drafted primarily 
with bilateral agreements in mind, the exist- 
ence of necessary power in the President 
with respect to nonparticipants in a broadly 
based multilateral agreement is question- 
able. In both the l-year cotton textiles 
arrangement presently in force and the long- 
term cotton textiles arrangement, expected 
to come into force with substantially the 
same participants on October 1, 1962, pro- 
visions permit the United States to take 
action to prevent trade with nonparticipants 
in the arrangements from frustrating the 
purposes of the arrangements. Since coun- 
tries accounting for 90 percent of the free 
world trade in cotton textiles are partici- 
pants, the same authority which the Presi- 
dent has already been delegated by section 
204 should clearly be extended to nonpar- 
ticipants to prevent the minority of coun- 
tries which choose to stay out of the arrange- 
ments from thereby gaining an advantage 
over the countries which participate in them. 

By the term “significant” in the draft is 
meant significant to the national interest of 
the United States. The term “products” is 
intended to convey the concept of origin, 
that is, “products of countries” means arti- 
cles which are the growth, manufacture, or 
produce of those countries. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration's 

, there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this legislation to the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD GUDEMAN, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a telephone call from Mr. Hodges, 
the Secretary of Commerce, explaining 
the urgency of passage of the bill. 

The bill would authorize the President, 
for the purpose of carrying out any 
agreement under section 204 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956, to limit the impor- 
tation of any agricultural commodity or 
product covered by such agreement from 
countries not participating in the agree- 
ment. It would be applicable only in the 
case of agreements where imports from 
participating countries account for a sig- 
nificant part of the world trade in the 
article. 

Section 204 authorizes the President 
to enter into agreements with foreign 
countries limiting the importation of 
any agricultural commodity. He does 
not have clear authority at present to 
limit imports from countries not partici- 
pating in the agreement, and this bill 
would provide such authority. At pres- 
ent the only agreement under section 
204 is the 1-year cotton textile arrange- 
ment in which 19 countries participate. 
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Passage of the bill is urgently needed to 
prevent anticipated imports from non- 
participating countries vitiating the ef- 
fect of the agreement. 


CONSERVATION OF ANTHRACITE 
COAL RESOURCES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the United States to partici- 
pate on a matching fund basis with the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as part 
of a previously authorized anthracite 
conservation program, to seal abandoned 
coal mines and to fill voids in abandoned 
coal mines in those instances where it 
is economically justified and where the 
work is in the interest of public health 
or safety. 

Mr. President, the anthracite mine 
drainage law of 1955 established the 
congressional policy of providing for the 
control and drainage of water in anthra- 
cite mines in order to conserve natural 
resources, promote the national security, 
prevent injuries and loss of life, and 
preserve public and private property. 
The act recognized that the presence 
of large volumes of water in the anthra- 
cite coal formations involves serious 
wastage of full resources to the Nation 
and constitutes a menace to health and 
safety as well as to the national security. 
This act established an $8.5 million fund 
to be expended under a 50-50 matching 
program with the States, for drainage in 
the anthracite coal area. It further pro- 
vided for the purchase and installation 
of pumps and other machinery and 
equipment necessary for the pumping of 
water from the mines. The language in 
the act prohibited the Federal Govern- 
ment from using any of its funds for 
operation and maintenance. The funds 
could only be used for the purchase, sup- 
ply, and installation of drainage pumps. 

As the program progressed, it became 
evident that in order that it might be 
fully effective, the sealing of abandoned 
coal mines and the filling of voids in such 
mines was also required. It is noted 
that the present act is not broad enough 
to encompass this work. Thus, the pro- 
gram has not been effective, because the 
cost of operating and maintaining the 
pumps became so expensive that there 
were no communities, individuals, or 
companies able to take on this type of 
expense. It has been indicated by testi- 
mony given by Federal, State, and local 
authorities that there has been some sur- 
face subsidence and the large areas of 
the anthracite region are in danger of 
subsidence by reason of abandoned 
mines. This, to a large extent, could be 
prevented or alleviated by the authoriza- 
tion that would be granted by this leg- 
islation. 

It is my feeling, Mr. President, that 
because of the unique situation in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania, an 
expansion of the basic Anthracite Con- 
servation Act would be amply justified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 
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The bill (S. 3014) to amend the act 
of July 15, 1955, relating to the con- 
servation of anthracite coal resources, 
introduced by Mr. Scorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to provide for the con- 
servation of anthracite coal resources 
through measures of flood control and an- 
thracite mine drainage, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved July 15, 1955 (30 U.S.C. 
572), is amended in the following respects: 

(1) The second sentence of section 1 is 
amended to read as follows: “It is there- 
fore declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to provide for the control and drainage 
of water in the anthracite coal formations 
and thereby conserve natural resources, pro- 
mote national security, prevent injuries and 
loss of life, and preserve public and private 
property, and to seal abandoned coal mines 
and to fill voids in abandoned coal mines, 
in those instances where such work is in 
the interest of the public health or safety.”; 

(2) The preamble clause of section 2 is 
amended to read as follows: “The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized, in order to 
carry out the above-mentioned purposes, to 
make financial contributions on the basis of 
programs or projects approved by the Secre- 
tary to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
(hereinafter designated as the ‘Common- 
wealth’) to seal abandoned coal mines and 
to fill voids in abandoned coal mines, in 
those instances where such work is in the 
interest of the public health or safety, and 
for control and drainage of water which, if 
not so controlled or drained, will cause the 
flooding of anthracite coal formations, said 
contributions to be applied to the cost of 
drainage works, pumping plants, and related 
facilities but subject, however, to the follow- 
ing conditions and limitations:”; 

(3) Section 2(b) is amended to read as 
follows: “The total amount of contributions 
by the Secretary of the Interior under the 
authority of this Act shall not exceed $8,500,- 
000, of which $1,000,000 of the unexpended 
balance remaining as of June 30, 1961, shall 
be reserved for the control and drainage of 
water;”; 

(4) Section 2(c) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The amounts contributed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under the authority of 
this Act and the equally matched amounts 
contributed by the Commonwealth shall not 
be used for operating and maintaining 
projects constructed pursuant to this Act 
or for the purchase of culm, rock, or spoil 
banks; “; 

(5) Section 2(d) is amended by striking 
out the word “and” after the semicolon; 

(6) Section 2(e) is amended to read as 
follows: “Projects constructed pursuant to 
this Act shall be so located, operated, and 
maintained as to provide the maximum con- 
servation of anthracite coal resources or, in 
those instances where such work would be 
in the interest of the public health or safety, 
to seal abandoned coal mines and to fill 
voids in abandoned coal mines, and, where 
possible, to avoid creating inequities among 
those mines which may be affected by the 
waters to be controlled thereby; and“; 

(7) Section 2 is further amended by add- 
ing a new subsection to read as follows: 

“(f) Projects for the sealing of abandoned 
coal mines or the filling of voids in aban- 
doned coal mines shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be economi- 
cally justified. The Secretary shall not find 
any project to be economically justified un- 
less the potential benefits are estimated by 
him to exceed the estimated cost of the 
project.” 
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(8) Section 5 is amended by adding a sen- 
tence to read as follows: “The Secretary of 
the Interior shall, on or before the first day 
of February of each year after the institu- 
tion of the program for the sealing of aban- 
doned coal mines or the filling of voids in 
abandoned coal mines, submit a report to 
Congress of the actions taken under this 
Act.” 


Mr. KEATING subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a bill which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scotr] introduced today may 
lie on the table for 3 days for additional 
cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LOADLINES FOR OCEANGOING AND 
COASTWISE VESSELS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the act of 
March 2, 1929, and the act of August 27, 
1935, relating to loadlines for oceango- 
ing and coastwise vessels, to establish 
liability for surveys, to increase penal- 
ties, to permit deeper loading in coast- 
wise trade, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, requesting the proposed 
legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3016) to amend the act 
of March 2, 1929, and the act of August 
27, 1935, relating to loadlines for ocean- 
going and coastwise vessels, to establish 
liability for surveys, to increase penal- 
ties, to permit deeper loading in coast- 
wise trade, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 9, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill, “To 
amend the act of March 2, 1929, and the act 
of August 27, 1935, relating to loadlines for 
oceangoing and coastwise vessels, to estab- 
lish liability for surveys, to increase penal- 
ties, to permit deeper loading in coastwise 
trade, and for other purposes.” 

The purpose of this proposal is to amend 
the laws governing loadlines of U.S. vessels 
engaged in the oceangoing and coastwise 
trade to incorporate certain changes found 
to be necessary from the application of these 
laws over the past two decades. 

Since the loadline laws governing ocean- 
going vessels are so similar to the load- 
line laws governing coastwise vessels the 
changes proposed to each are nearly identi- 
cal, 

Present law prohibits only the departure 
of an overloaded vessel from a port or place 
of loading. It does not prohibit the over- 
loading of U.S. merchant vessels at all times 
when upon the navigable waters of the 
United States or the high seas or prohibit 
the overloading of foreign vessels when in 
U.S. territorial waters. The bill would plug 
this loophole in the law which permits ves- 
sels to operate in dangerous overloaded con- 
dition without fear of penalty so long as they 
are not departing a loading port or place. 
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Since the purpose of the law is to improve 
and promote safety, it logically should apply 
to a vessel at all times, inasmuch as the 
dangers of overloading are always present 
and not solely when departing a port. 

The law currently authorizes any collector 
of customs to detain a vessel suspected of 
being overloaded and to require the vessel 
to be surveyed and examined prior to per- 
mitting such vessel to proceed to sea. Al- 
though Coast Guard officers are deemed to be 
officers of the customs (14 U.S.C. 143), this 
fact is not apparent on the face of the law. 
When Coast Guard officers initiate action in 
such cases, it is often necessary for them to 
explain to vessel owners the basis of their 
authority. In order to make such authority 
clearly apparent, the bill would specify Coast 
Guard district commanders as officials em- 
powered to act under the statutes. Such a 
change would appear logical since appeals 
under the law are to the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard. 

These loadline surveys are for the purpose 
of confirming or refuting the original find- 
ing of a violation and for determining suit- 
able corrective action if the vessel is found 
to be overloaded. Costs of such surveys may 
run as high as several hundred dollars in a 
typical case. Existing law does not clearly 
specify who should pay these costs. With 
the enactment of the present proposal to 
apply the loadline laws to arriving vessels in 
additional to departing ones it is expected 
that there will be a considerable increase in 
the occasions for such surveys. The Govern- 
ment should not be required to bear the 
costs of loadline surveys where the original 
finding of a violation is confirmed by the 
survey. Instead such costs should be borne 
by the vessel owners. This indirect penalty 
would tend to discourage violations and 
would intensify enforcement of the law. 
Consequently, the bill would authorize the 
collection of costs of surveys from vessel 
owners where the survey shows the vessel 
to be in violation of the law. 

The present monetary fines and penalties 
incurred for violations of the law range from 
$100 for failure to log a vessel’s drafts and 
applicable loadline markings to $1,000 for 
knowingly permitting or causing a change 
in a vessel’s loadline markings. These fines 
and penalties are not realistic when they 
are compared to the monetary gains to be 
realized through overloading. U.S. pen- 
alties are also more lenient than those 
of other leading maritime nations. The bill 
would increase the penalties from $100 to 
$500 for failure to make correct log entries, 
from $500 to $1,000 for permitting a vessel 
to proceed to sea overloaded, from $500 to 
$1,000 plus an additional $500 for each inch 
of draft in overloading, and from $1,000 to 
$2,000 for knowingly permitting or causing 
a change in loadline markings. The in- 
creased penalties would enhance enforce- 
ment of these laws, discourage deliberate 
violations, and promote greater safety of 
vessels at sea. 

Vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
must by reason of existing law adhere to 
certain standards in loading prescribed in 
the International Load Line Convention, 
1930. The bill would strike from the Coast- 
wise Load Line Act reference to these stand- 
ards. With this change, increases in draft 
could be prescribed by regulations, but such 
increases could not exceed the actual line 
of safety for a vessel. Increased drafts for 
vessels in this trade have been urged by 
shipping interests repeatedly. Such in- 
creases were found satisfactory during 
World War II. Other maritime countries 
sanction such departures from the standards 
of the convention for their domestic trade 
vessels. Modification of convention stand- 
ards is not feasible in the foreseeable future 
due to current international complications. 
A revision in the Coastwise Load Line Act 
as proposed would permit the accomplish- 
ment of the change desired. 
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It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate. A sim- 
ilar proposed bill has been transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program to the submission of this 
proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doveias DILLON. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS IN STATE 
OF IDAHO TO THE IDAHO RANCH 
FOR YOUTH, INC. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
there is no more humanitarian or 
worthy cause we can sponsor than to 
furnish the proper environment and 
opportunity for rehabilitation and train- 
ing of those boys who have no homes or 
who have been in some kind of minor 
difficulties. The time, money, and effort 
we expend in a proper manner will usu- 
ally be repaid to society a thousandfold. 

A group of public-spirited people in 
the State of Idaho, lead by Rev. James 
R. Crow and his wife, founded an 
“Idaho Youth Ranch” with the theme 
that, “It is better to salvage a citizen 
than to corral a criminal,” and formed 
a nonprofit organization under the laws 
of the State of Idaho. On July 11, 1952— 
66 Stat. Al50—an act of Congress made 
it possible for this group to purchase a 
2,560-acre project of raw desertland 
near Rupert, Idaho. From this they are 
developing a ranch which will be, in fact 
is now, a haven for underprivileged boys. 

Mr. President, the joint resolution I 
am introducing at this time would offer 
the same benefits that Secretary Udall 
has placed in effect on public parks and 
playgrounds and on use of lands for 
school purposes in the purchase of this 
tract. In fact, this group has already 
paid. $4 per acre for this land, which 
is $1.50 an acre more than the flat fee 
now in effect for the purchase of recrea- 
tion and school sites from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I consider the uses 
of this land the highest for which it can 
be utilized and feel sure that Members of 
this Congress will agree with me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 172) to 
provide that, for the purposes of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the 
transfer of certain lands in the State of 
Idaho to the Idaho Ranch for Youth, 
Inc.,“ approved July 11, 1952 (66 Stat. 
A150), the Idaho Ranch for Youth, Inc., 
shall be held and considered to have 
made payment in full to the Secretary 
of the Interior for such land, introduced 
by Mr. DworsHaK, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Whereas, by administrative order of May 
31, 1961, the Secretary of the Interior estab- 
lished a new public land pricing schedule 
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under which State and local governments 
may purchase public lands for park and 
recreational purposes at the rate of $2.50 per 


acre; 

Whereas, by administrative order of July 
25, 1961, the Secretary of the Interior an- 
nounced a new pricing schedule under which 
State and local governments and nonprofit 
private organizations may purchase public 
land sites for school construction at the 
rate of $2.50 per acre; 

Whereas the Idaho Ranch for Youth, In- 
corporated, a nonprofit organization, has re- 
ceived from the United States certain public 
lands situated in the State of Idaho under 
the provisions of an Act of July 11, 1952, and 
dedicated such lands to public uses; and 

Whereas the Idaho Ranch for Youth, In- 
corporated, has made payment to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior amounting to $4 per 
acre as compensation for such lands under 
the provisions of such Act: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, for the purposes 
of the Act entitled, “An Act to provide for 
the transfer of certain lands in the State 
of Idaho to the Idaho Ranch for Youth, 
Incorporated,” approved July 11, 1952 (66 
Stat. A150), the Idaho Ranch for Youth, In- 
corporated, shall be held and considered to 
have made payment in full to the Secretary 
of the Interior for the lands received under 
the provisions of such Act. 


TREATMENT UNDER INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 OF CASU- 
ALTY LOSSES IN AREAS DESIG- 
NATED BY THE PRESIDENT AS 
DISASTER AREAS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the day before yesterday I dis- 
cussed the possibility of amending the 
Internal Revenue Code in a manner 
whereby persons suffering loses in a dis- 
aster area—an area which has been de- 
clared to be a national disaster area by 
the President of the United States—can, 
if the disaster occurred between January 
1 and the date on which their taxes 
would be due—April 15 for individuals— 
charge such losses against their tax li- 
ability in the tax return for the preced- 
ing year, which in this instance is 1961. 
It would work in the same manner as 
though the disaster had happened in 
December. 

All this proposal would do would be to 
allow them to claim the losses and get 
their refunds one year earlier. 

As I stated, the disaster on the Atlantic 
seaboard last week took place after the 
1961 tax liability was established, but be- 
fore the date that these taxes were due 
to be paid. Many persons who owe bal- 
ances on their 1961 taxes are destitute 
today and cannot pay those taxes. It 
would be most unfair to have these 
good citizens classed as tax delinquents. 

On the other hand, many of them may 
be able to scrape up the money to pay 
their taxes. Nevertheless, they too are 
in desperate circumstances, and need 
this year the benefit of the tax credit 
which they would get next year anyway. 

I have had discussions with officials in 
the Treasury Department and with mem- 
bers of our committee and they have 
drafted a joint resolution which we think 
will carry out this purpose. 

I introduce this joint resolution on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Virginia 
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(Mr. BYRD], my colleague from Delaware 
(Mr. Bocas], the Senator from Maryland 
iMr. BEALL], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Karol, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senators 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], the Senators from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan and Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter]. 

If there are any other Senators who 
wish to join in this joint resolution, I 
would welcome them as cosponsors. 

I send the joint resolution to the desk. 
I feel confident we can get prompt ac- 
tion in Congress, in order that these 
people may be given this much-needed 
relief. 

Obtaining these refunds 1 year earlier 
will not only prevent some of these un- 
fortunate people from becoming delin- 
quent in their taxes but will also give 
them their refunds now when they need 
the money with which to rebuild. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 173) 
relating to the treatment under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 of casualty 
losses in areas designated by the Presi- 
dent as disaster areas, introduced by 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware for this very constructive recom- 
mendation. It would help many people 
yet it would not actually cause any loss 
to the Treasury over the longrun. Those 
who would qualify to take a deduction 
would under this amendment take it 
against their 1961 income, rather than 
their 1962 income. This is a most ap- 
propriate measure that can really pro- 
vide immediate help to people who have 
lost their homes or other possessions. 

Certainly, if someone with a modest 
home owed $50 or $60 on his 1961 in- 
come tax and was completely deprived 
of his home, he would be in a good posi- 
tion to use that $50 or $60 right away 
to try to rebuild and reinstate himself, 
rather than pay his tax and get a re- 
bate next year. The people struck by 
this disaster are in need now and the 
best time to help these people is right 
away—while they are filling out their 
tax returns for 1961. 

I think the Senator from Delaware has 
performed a real service in devising this 
method to meet a most unusual situa- 
tion. I thoroughly congratulate him, 
and I am happy to be a cosponsor with 
him in this measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from New York. While I 
am not in a position at this moment to 
say exactly that this measure has the 
endorsement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, because it has to be cleared 
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through channels, I can say they did 
cooperate in supporting the principle. 
All officials, from the Secretary on down, 
have endorsed the principle. They have 
expressed an earnest desire to try to 
work out something. I think we have 
language in this particular proposal 
which can do the job. I am confident 
the committees of the Senate and the 
House will give it their prompt and im- 
mediate attention. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Delaware like to ask 
unanimous consent that it may lie on 
the desk until Monday next? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be allowed 
to lie on the table until Monday next for 
additional sponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, will lie on the table as requested. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY HARMFUL 
EFFECTS OF CIGARETTE SMOK- 
ING 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last Thursday, I spoke to the Senate of 
the need for remedial measures to treat 
the smoking problem. The many let- 
ters I have received from all over the 
country in response to that speech have 
convinced me that concern for this prob- 
lem is deep and widespread. 

Evidence that cigarette smoking 
causes lung cancer continues to prolifer- 
ate. Yesterday, in Phoenix, at a seminar 
im cancer research sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society, Dr. Michael 
B. Shimkin, Associate Director for Field 
Studies of the National Cancer Institute, 
stated that the causal relationship be- 
tween smoking and cancer “is as clearly 
demonstrated as any biological associa- 
tion can be.” 

If cigarettes were to disappear from 
the face of this country tomorrow, at 
least 20,000 people who would otherwise 
die of lung cancer within a year would 
survive. Cigarettes are not going to dis- 
appear tomorrow nor at any time within 
the foreseeable future. We could not 
effectively abolish cigarette smoking 
even if we wanted to. And we do not 
want to. We are not a nation of 
prohibitionists. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that the 
Federal Government has a vital role to 
play in eliminating this scourge. In 
England the Government has launched 
a massive educational program to alert 
the public to the causal relationship 
between cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer. This program is directed pri- 
marily at the youth of the country, in 
an effort to prevent them from suc- 
cumbing to the youth-directed appeal of 
the cigarette advertisements. We can 
do no less. 

Similar recommendations came from 
nine leading Danish authorities in 
Copenhagen. Their report also fayored 
raising cigarette taxes in order to fight 
against smoking. It even suggested a 
ban on cigarette advertising and public 
smoking by children under 16. 

We are certain that cigarette smoking 
causes lung cancer, but much research 
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remains to be done to isolate the causa- 
tive agents in cigarette smoke, and to 
develop the means to eliminate such 
agents. Furthermore, any solution of 
the smoking problem must take into ac- 
count the significance of the tobacco 
industry to the economy of tobacco grow- 
ing areas. 

For these reasons, I am introducing a 
joint resolution calling upon the Presi- 
dent to create a Commission on Tobacco 
and Health and to initiate a program to 
inform the public of the hazards of ciga- 
rette smoking, particularly the relation- 
ship between cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer. 

The Commission shall include repre- 
sentatives from the fields of public 
health, medicine, education, commerce 
and agriculture. 

The Commission will be directed to 
conduct a full and complete study of the 
health hazards attributable to smoking 
and the means to eliminate such hazards. 
The Commission will also consider the 
economic and revenue problems, if any, 
which would result from a market cur- 
tailment in the consumption of tobacco. 

The study will be conducted by the 
Commission with a view to recommend- 
ing to the President appropriate govern- 
mental action for the regulation of the 
manufacture and distribution of tobacco 
products, and for the regulation of the 
advertising of tobacco products. 

Mr. President, I ask that the joint 
resolution lay over until March 23 for 
additional sponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred and, without objection, the joint 
resolution will lay over until March 23 
for additional sponsors, as requested by 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 174) to 
authorize the establishment of a Com- 
mission to study the harmful effects of 
cigarette smoking, introduced by Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PURCHASE OF UNITED NATIONS 
BONDS AND APPROPRIATION OF 
THE FUNDS THEREFOR—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. Hicx- 
ENLOOPER, and Mr. Morton) submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 2768) to 
promote the foreign policy of the United 
States by authorizing the purchase of 
United Nations bonds and the appropria- 
tion of funds therefor, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 


printed. 


THE GREAT RIVER ROAD—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 12, 1962, the name 
of Mr. Lone of Missouri was added as 
an additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 
2968) to provide assistance to certain 
States bordering the Mississippi River 
in the construction of the Great River 
Road, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY (for 
himself and Mr. McCartHy) on March 
12, 1962. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, ete., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
oRD, as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Message by the President of the United 
States addressed to the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, commending 
that association. 


IMAGE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in politics nowadays we frequently hear 
the phrase “image of the Republican 
Party,” or the “image” of a certain can- 
didate. 

Frankly, I am glad we seldom, if ever 
hear the phrase “image cf the Demo- 
cratic Party.” As long as our party ad- 
vocates sound policies and presents good 
candidates, we shall not be hearing of 
the word “image,” nor shall there be any 
need to hear that word. In the diction- 
ary the word “image” is defined as “an 
imitation or likeness of any person or 
thing.” Americans will not be satisfied 
with imitations and rosy deceptions. 
Publicity men and ballyhoo artists will 
never replace honesty and integrity. 

Since August, 1958, I have been some- 
what allergic to the word “image” when 
used in connection with politics. At that 
time the Louis Harris organization had 
been conducting a poll in Ohio of the 
political contest for the election of U.S. 
Senator in that State. On an August 
day I listened to the report of the poll- 
ster with a heavy heart. Then, for the 
first time, I heard in that report the 
word “image” used to imply the view- 
point of the general public regarding a 
candidate for political office. 

The pollster stated that only 18 per- 
cent of the citizens of Ohio polled by his 
organization had any image of Youne, 
but that 78 percent had an image of my 
opponent, Senator John W. Bricker. 
Therefore, he concluded that it would 
take a miracle to bring about my elec- 
tion, and that a miracle had not oc- 
curred for nearly 2,000 years. 

Having served four terms as a Repre- 
sentative at Large from Ohio previous 
to the 1958 campaign, it was somewhat 
of a jolt to me at that time to learn from 
that pollster that apparently I was en- 
tirely unknown or practically unknown 
to the citizens of the State of Ohio. 

I am certain that no miracle oc- 
curred in Ohio in 1958, although I left 
that meeting with a somewhat heavy 
heart. Frankly, as a result of the re- 
ports of the pollster, I also had an empty 
pocketbook during the ensuing weeks so 
far as political contributions were con- 
cerned. 

However, at about 10 o'clock on 
the following November election night, 
from certain chambers of commerce of- 
fices and from the political headquar- 
ters of my State’s Grand Old Party, of 
which I am not a member, the cry went 
out, “The dam is busted; run for the 


I became convinced as a result of that 
election that the words “political image,” 
about which we hear so much, are not 
important at all. Let members of the 
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Republican Party work on the word 
“image” if they wish to do so, but so 
long as our party continues to advocate 
policies for the welfare of the people 
and presents good candidates for office, 
I feel that we shall not need to be con- 
cerned about the word “image.” 


BILLBOARDS ON MALAYAN 
HIGHWAYS 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
an article in the Malayan Embassy Bul- 
letin of December 15, 1961, which has 
been brought to my attention, concerns 
the use of billboards along highways in 
Malaya. With the coming of modern 
roads, ugly neon signs and billboards 
have sprung up there. It seems almost 
inevitable that this is the price one pays 
for progress. It is heartening, however, 
that many Malayans are objecting to the 
defiling of their countryside by advertis- 
ing signboards. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Malayan 
Embassy Bulletin be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BILLBOARD EXPERIMENT RAISES Drivers’ HEAT 


Malayan motorists have taken a dim view 
of the experimental introduction of bill- 
boards along highways. Car drivers prove 
to be the most clamorous of the antagonists, 
and are battling the move tooth and nail. 

Objections raised centered on the esthetic. 
Billboards, they say, will sully the beau- 
tiful Malayan countryside, and can even 
prove distracting to the motorist. 

But the experiment will be carried out 
with Government approval. Meanwhile, de- 
termined antibillboard protagonists are 
rallying to the cause and girding themselves 
for all-out war. 

Malaya, after World War II, has become 
advertising conscious. Chrome and neon 
have brightened nightlife in the cities. Huge 
cantilevered signs stab the blue sky. 

The effect of the expected rash of bill- 
boards, for better or for worse, along the 
periphery of rubber plantations and tin 
mines, may be the decisive factor whether 
or not they will remain as permanent fix- 
tures of the Malayan scene. 


SOVIET BRINKMANSHIP 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in- 
creasing Soviet harassment in the Ber- 
lin air corridors, the dropping of alu- 
minum particles to jam radar, and now 
the flight of Soviet military transports 
at night are part of a menacing new 
pattern. The Soviets are deliberately— 
with premeditation and malice afore- 
thought—creating the possibility of a 
direct cold war confrontation in one of 
the hottest points of the conflict. They 
appear to be daring us to retaliate and 
consciously to be driving us nearer to the 
fearful possibility of a nuclear conflict. 

What can be their purpose in so doing? 
What are they trying to accomplish? Not 
disarmament certainly, not so-called 
peaceful coexistence and competition in 
the economic field. And I for one cannot 
actually believe that they want a direct 
conflict or nuclear war in Europe at this 
point, when we are ready and on the 
alert, and when, we have been assured, 
the only missile gap favors us. 
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What they may be driving at—and 
what President Kennedy may have in- 
advertently encouraged them to aim at— 
is a summit conference. What the Presi- 
dent said on Wednesday and suggested 
even before that, when asked under what 
circumstances he would attend a summit 
conference at Geneva this spring was 
this: “I would go there on a brink of a 
war or a serious international crisis 
where my presence would make a sig- 
nificant difference.” 

The Russians may very well be inter- 
preting this position to mean that if they 
can precipitate a serious enough crisis, 
if they can drive us to a brink of war 
situation, then the President would ac- 
cede to Premier Khrushchev’s demand 
and attend a summit conference. In 
short, the Russians may be deliberately 
trying to scare us into a summit con- 
ference. 

Mr. President, I believe the position of 
the United States would be greatly 
strengthened if the President would clar- 
ify his statement. I am sure he did not 
mean to imply that we would consider an 
artificially fomented, Soviet concocted 
crisis legitimate cause for a summit con- 
ference which would produce no real re- 
sults and only be a triumph for Soviet 
propaganda. We must not let the Rus- 
sians have any opportunity to misunder- 
stand the U.S. position on a summit con- 
ference. A vigorous clarification of our 
stand might have a very salutary effect 
on Soviet methods and motives of deal- 
ing with the Berlin situation and par- 
ticularly on the air corridor harassment. 


SUPPORT FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
TRADE VETO 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
week the National Planning Association 
issued a report entitled “Foreign Trade 
and Foreign Policy.” This report was 
written by Dr. Howard S. Piquet, an ex- 
tremely able and experienced authority 
in his field. Dr. Piquet’s report contains 
several new and far-reaching recom- 
mendations on foreign trade. 

Mr. President, I am particularly inter- 
ested in a proposal which I have urged 
to give the Congress a broad trade veto 
authority in the Trade Agreements Act 
which must be extended before June 30 
of this year. Among his several major 
recommendations, Dr. Piquet includes a 
two-thirds congressional trade veto. 
His discussion of this proposal is brief, 
but I believe that it would be of real 
interest to those of us in the Congress 
who feel that some provision for con- 
gressional oversight must be included in 
new trade legislation. I ask unanimous 
consent that the chapter from this re- 
port on the role of the Congress in for- 
eign trade be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chapter 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GREATER POWER FOR THE PRESIDENT: 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 

Demonstrated willingness by the United 
States to pursue an active policy of expand- 
ing international trade would be one of the 
most important international economic phe- 
nomena since World War II. Only passivity 
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can be expected, however, if Congress fails 
to give the President power to lead, for it 
would be as impossible for Congress to ad- 
minister the details of an active foreign 
trade policy as it would be for it to make 
every detailed decision regarding foreign 
policy generally. 

Although the Constitution is not explicit 
as to where responsibility lies for formulat- 
ing foreign policy, beyond the ratification of 
treaties and the appointment of ambassa- 
dors, it became evident early in the Nation's 
history that the day-to-day posture of the 
United States in its relations with other 
countries can be determined only by the 
Chief Executive. In practice, therefore, 
foreign policy has come to be made by the 
President, subject to broad review by Con- 
gress. Detailed implementation of policy is 
the prerogative of the President through the 
Department of State. 

Yet, the powers that the President exer- 
cises with respect to foreign trade policy are 
only those that are delegated to him by Con- 
gress since the Constitution clearly gives to 
Congress the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce. If foreign trade policy is to be used 
effectively as an instrument of foreign 
policy, the powers of the President relating 
to it will have to broadly coordinate with 
those that he exercises with respect to for- 
eign policy generally. 

It would be unrealistic, however, to expect 
Congress to give the President unlimited 
powers with respect to foreign trade. Since 
the Constitution entrusts Congress with 
responsibility for regulating foreign com- 
merce the only feasible way for the Presi- 
dent to acquire the necessary powers is by 
having Congress delegate them to him, 

Although Congress cannot abdicate the 
powers and obligations given to it by the 
Constitution, it can delegate them to the 
President, provided it is clear as to the ex- 
tent and duration of the delegation, and 
provided it specifies yardsticks or standards 
to guide the President in exercising them. 

This is the formula that was written into 
the original Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
under which the President was empowered 
to make Executive agreements with other 
countries to reduce U.S. tariffs by 50 percent 
from their 1934 levels, in exchange for 
equivalent trade concessions by other coun- 
tries. The purpose of the delegation of 
power was to expand trade, particularly ex- 
ports. The tariff-reducing power was limited 
to 50 percent of existing rates and the yard- 
stick for action was the quid pro quo of con- 
cessions obtained from other countries. The 
agreements do not have to be approved by 
Congress, 

Although several attempts have been made 
to have the Trade Agreements Act declared 
unconstitutional it has withstood every such 
test during the past 27 years. 

In delegating the powers that would need 
to be given to the President to carry out the 
proposals made in this report it would be 
necessary for Congress to specify: (1) the 
purposes for which the powers are dele- 
gated, (2) the limits of the powers dele- 
gated, (3) the duration of the delegation, 
and (4) an intelligible principle to guide the 
President in exercising the delegated powers. 


1 The following court cases are pertinent: 
(1) The Hampton case (276 U.S. 394) Taft, 
1928; “If Congress shall lay down by legisla- 
tive act an intelligible principle to which the 
person or body authorized to fix such rates 
is directed to conform, such legislative action 
is not a forbidden delegation of legislative 
power,” and (2) the Curtiss-Wright case 
(299 U.S. 304, 1986). “Congressional legis- 
lation which is to be made effective through 
negotiation and inquiry within the interna- 
tional field must often accord the President 
a degree of discretion and freedom from 
statutory restrictions which would not be 
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Simple proclamation by the President that 
actions taken by him under these powers are 
necessary to implement U.S. foreign policy 
should be sufficient to satisfy the first re- 
quirement. 

The limits of the delegation of power 
would have to be spelled out in the legisla- 
tion itself. Under certain circumstances 
there would need to be a reciprocal quid pro 
quo, as in the case of trade agreements with 
economically developed countries. Under 
certain other circumstances, as with respect 
to trade with underdeveloped countries, 
there would need to be a specific proposal, or 
package, certified by the President to be 
necessary to implement U.S. foreign policy. 

The power should remain delegated to the 
President for a stated number of years, or 
until revoked by the Congress. The period 
of delegation should be long enough to allow 
for continuity of policy, say 5 or 6 years. 

Formulation of a guiding principle for the 
exercise of the delegated powers will be more 
difficult. The quid pro quo for admitting 
imports, even in limited quantities, under 
particularly favorable terms is necessarily 
general, just as the objectives of foreign 
policy itself are general. They cannot be 
specified with mathematical precision. Even 
the present law is vague in this since 
the value of tariff concessions obtained 
other countries cannot be measured precisely 
against those granted by the United States. 

An approach to an answer to these difficul- 
ties has been given by Congress itself. After 
many expressions of dissatisfaction by in- 
dividual Members of Congress with the man- 
ner in which the administration has en- 
forced, or failed to enforce, the escape clause 
provision of the law, Congress in 1958 
amended the Trade Agreements Act so as to 
give itself authority to veto the President by 
a two-thirds vote whenever he fails to imple- 
ment a Tariff Commission finding of injury 
under the escape clause. 

Giving Congress the power to veto the 
President should be an adequate substitute 
for a predetermined yardstick which, by the 
nature of the case, cannot be precise. From 
the point of view of the requirements of 
foreign policy, the power of veto by Congress 
would be satisfactory, particularly if it is 
further provided that Congress can veto only 
an entire agreement, or “package,” sub- 
mitted to it by the President and not in- 
dividual items in any agreement or contract. 
It is rather unlikely that Congress would 
succumb to the logrolling impulse if the 
President were precise in his proposals and 
presented them in a realistic world setting. 
It also might be desirable for Congress to 
specify that, as in the case of reorganization 
plans submitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent under the Government Reorganization 
Acts, proposals under the new Foreign Trade 
Policy Act would become effective auto- 
matically, in the absence of congressional 
one 30 days after submission by the Presi- 

ent. 

Some purists might object that the re- 
turn of the ultimate power of decision to 
Congress would result in a veto of any and 
all Presidential actions intended to expand 
imports. This is by no means a foregone 
conclusion, The requirement that Congress 
act on an entire package“ of proposals, 
rather on an item-by-item basis, ought to 
ensure that proposals presented imagina- 
tively and in the perspective of overall for- 
eign policy will overcome “localism” in 
Congress. The proposal is at least worth 
trying, inasmuch as the alternatives are to 
continue a tired and worn-out. policy or to 
capitulate to those who would protect each 
and every domestic producing interest re- 
gardless of the imperatives of the interna- 
tional political situation. 


admissible were domestic affairs alone in- 
volved.” 


1962 


SAFETY SEAT BELTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
year I was privileged to open the 
Women’s Crusade for Seat Belts, spon- 
sored by the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Automobile Industries 
Highway Safety Committee, and the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association. 
This is a most worthwhile project that 
deserves the full support of all Amer- 
icans. Recently, a most interesting 
article entitled “Automobile Seat Belts: 
What They Can Mean for Safety,” ap- 
peared in the publication State Govern- 
ment. Mr. Pyle quotes the shocking 
statistics that if you drive a car, the 
chances are 7 out of 10 that you will 
have a traffic accident within the next 
5 years. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. President, that 
this means within the next 5 years, 70 
out of the 100 Senators presently in this 
body may be involved in automobile ac- 
cidents. Although I certainly intend to 
be nonpartisan about this that figure 
would include every single member of 
the Democratic Party, and half a dozen 
or so Republicans as well. Statistics can 
be wrong, but this one estimate is high 
enough to make us all stop and think. 

The research that has been carried 
on at the automotive crash injury re- 
search project at Cornell has shown that 
seat belts can reduce serious to fatal 
injuries by as much as 35 percent. Mr. 
President, the Cornell study has shown 
that these figures are not abstract statis- 
tics. They have a tremendous signifi- 
cance for every one of us. I only wish 
it were possible to bring this information 
forcefully to the attention of every 
American who enters a car behind the 
driver’s seat, or anywhere else. 

Mr. President, the city of Rochester, 
N.Y., has just decided to install seat 
belts in nearly 200 city cars and trucks. 
This measure will offer plausible safety 
advantages to city employees, including 
policemen, firemen, public works, and 
public safety department employees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed, following my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
article by Howard Pyle, president of the 
National Safety Council, and former 
Governor of Arizona, discussing the 
value of automobile seat belts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUTOMOBILE SEAT Betts: WHAT THEY CAN 
MEAN FoR SAFETY 
(By Howard Pyle) 

Nore.—During 1961 at least six State 
legislatures required that all new automo- 
biles after specified dates, be equipped with 
anchorage devices for safety seat belts. An- 
other legislature, Wisconsin's, required seat 
belts themselves for the front seats of new 
cars. Announcements from the automobile 
industry have indicated that most new 1962 
cars will have standard anchorage points for 
installation of front seat belts. In these 
pages, Howard Pyle, president of the National 
Safety Council, and formerly Governor of 
Arizona, underscores and documents the 
value of seat belts. He describes growing 
organizational campaigns for their adoption 
and use. In particular he emphasizes the 
need for much public education henceforth, 
with the objective of making their actual use 
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by motorists standard procedure throughout 
the country.) 

On the inside back cover of a recent issue 
of the magazine California Highways and 
Public Works, there is a vivid example of 
the lifesaving capabilities of a 2-inch-wide 
piece of webbing we have come to know as 
the seat belt. The California article is com- 
plete in eight lines, along with two pictures 
of a State-owned car. The pictures illus- 
trate a before-and-after situation, and tell 
the real story of what might have been had 
the driver of the vehicle not been wearing 
his seat belt. The last few words of the 
text say that the driver “* * * was able to 
walk away from his wrecked car.” Looking 
at the picture of the car after the collision, 
it is nearly unbelievable that the driver was 
spared at least serious injury, if not death. 

This was not the first instance when a 
seat belt in an automobile proved its worth. 
Restraining belts and harnesses have been 
in use in automobiles for many years, al- 
most since their introduction on airplanes. 
Pilots, racing car drivers, and others early 
recognized the value of being kept in place 
during a quick deceleration or crash. So 
it didn’t take long for a few of the belts to 
appear in cars. 


PACKAGES AND SOME LIMITATIONS 


Various kinds of restraining devices have 
been used to keep the human body in place 
in vehicles. The devices range from the 
simple lap belt to the elaborate shoulder har- 
ness and belt combination. The diversity 
of these items has resulted in varying 
opinions as to how a motorist can best be 
“packaged” in a vehicle to eliminate or 
reduce injuries in the event of a collision 
or rollover. 

The National Safety Council agrees with 
most experts that the complete safety pack- 
age is most desirable in preserving life and 
limb in automobile collisions. This pack- 
age includes, besides seat belts, fully padded 
instrument panels and sun visors, recessed 
steering column, and safety door locks. We 
also agree that the best protection afforded 
a motorist by a restraining device is one that 
restrains the body completely, very much 
like an astronaut is restrained during an 
orbital flight. 

However, motor vehicles are not con- 
structed in the same way as a space capsule 
or rocket ship. There are certain limitations 
on the amount of restraint possible for the 
motorist. A driver needs his arms and legs 
to operate his vehicle. Above all, the aver- 
age American does not enjoy being com- 
pletely tied down in anything, let alone 
being encapsulated in his automobile, the 
potential danger of which he very dimly 
realizes. 

WHAT A LAP BELT DOES 


To illustrate the potential danger, if you 
were to hit a solid obstruction with your 
car traveling 10 miles per hour and its 
front end crumpled just 6 inches, the force 
generated would be about 7 g.’s (g. being 
a unit of gravity). In this collision, a man 
of 200 pounds would need to exert 1,400 
pounds of force to remain in his seat, and 
at a speed of only 10 miles per hour. A 
lap belt will easily hold a body in its seat 
at this speed and at much higher speeds. 

Col. John P. Stapp, of the U.S. Air Force 
has demonstrated in rocket sled deceleration 
tests that the human body can withstand 
the forces that are generated in short stop- 
ping distances from high speeds. Colonel 
Stapp has also shown in his tests that the 
2-inch lap belt does not cause injury to 
the body if it is properly installed and worn 
snugly around the pelvic region. 

From the work of Colonel Stapp and his 
group, and from that of Cornell Univer- 
sity’s aeronautical laboratories and auto- 
motive crash injury research project, it has 
been learned that the lap-type seat belt is 
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an effective means of reducing injuries and 
deaths due to motor vehicle collisions. 

The main value of the lap-type seat belt 
is in keeping a driver or passenger from 
being thrown out of a car in a collision 
or rollover. It is also beneficial in keeping 
the body from buffeting around inside the 
car. The belt will not always prevent the 
head from striking the dashboard in severe 
head-on collisions, but it will reduce the 
force of contact with such rigid structures. 

Many people complain that a seat belt 
will trap them in a car in the event of fire 
or submersion in water. But less than 1 
percent of all accidents involve fire or sub- 
mersion, and in any event a seat belt can 
be released in an instant. More important, 
it can hold one in place and make it more 
likely that he will be conscious following 
a collision and able to get out of the car. 

The following example may serve to dis- 
pel doubts about seat belts in the event of 
submersion. Four men were riding in a 
Corps of Engineers panel truck in Tennessee 
early last year. The vehicle ran off the side 
of the road and into a ditch filled with 
water about 8 feet deep. All four men wore 
seat belts, and all four stated that they 
were able to get out of the truck only be- 
cause they were held in place and not bat- 
tered around inside the truck. 


ACTION IN SWEDEN 


Motorists in Sweden have adopted seat 
belts to the extent that almost 80 percent 
of the passenger cars in that country are 
equipped with them. Moreover, Swedish 
motorists are installing the combination lap 
belt and diagonal shoulder strap. There is 
good reason for them to choose this type 
of belt, because their small vehicles leave 
little space for a passenger to move forward 
in a collision. Most automobiles manufac- 
tured in the United States have more space 
for such forward movement. 

One other pertinent factor about the com- 
bination belt for Swedish cars is a regula- 
tion by the National Swedish Road Board 
calling for greater webbing elongation 
(stretch) than webbing used in U.S.-made 
belts. The short space available in the small 
cars of Sweden and the greater elongation 
of webbing precluded use of the lap belt 
in front seats of the cars. 


U.S. MODELS 


In the United States, seat-belt manufac- 
turers have been regulated by three sets of 
specifications: those of the Federal Aviation 
Agency (formerly the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration), the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, and the General Services Adminis- 
tration. The CAA specifications served as a 
guide to manufacturers prior to 1955. Since 
then, however, the SAE standard has been 
widely used. Automotive engineers point 
out that the differences between the SAE 
and GSA specifications are relatively slight. 
Both agree that webbing should not elon- 
gate more than 25 percent under full assem- 
bly (loop) load. 

Studies by Cornell University’s automotive 
crash injury research have shown the seat 
belt is capable of reducing serious-to-fatal 
injuries by as much as 35 percent. Studies 
have also shown that seat belts are not fail- 
ing in collisions, nor are these lap belts caus- 
ing injury in them. 

Aware of the many facets of the problem 
of installation and use, the National Safety 
Council and several other national organi- 
zations have chosen to take the advice of the 
experts, the automotive safety engineers, re- 
search scientists, and accident analysis tech- 
nicians, and agree that the lap-type seat belt 
is an effective means, readily available to 
help reduce the consequences of automobile 
collisions. 

The council adopted its policy on the in- 
stallation and use of seat belts for motor ve- 
hicles in 1955. We did not then, nor do we 
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now, limit the policy to a single type of belt. 
We encourage motorists to choose what is 
best for themselves, and emphasize always 
that the seat belt is no substitute for good 
driving. 

At a special public education session on 
seat belts held at the National Safety Con- 
gress last October, Robert A. Wolf, director 
of automotive crash injury research at Cor- 
nell, stated: The ability of the safety belt 
to influence the toll of death and injury on 
our highways depends on two main factors: 
the effectiveness of the device, itself, as a 
safety control measure (our research at Cor- 
nell produces the factual evidence), and the 
extent to which this measure is used by the 
motoring public.” 


A PROGRAM GROWS 


The extent to which the motoring public 
uses seat belts will depend upon how well 
all interested individuals and groups coordi- 
nate their efforts to bring about this use. 
During the early 1950's, after the Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratories and the Indiana 
State Police released their findings on seat 
belt research, several national organizations 
publicly announced their endorsement of 
this protective device. Late in 1958, the 
American Medical Association and the U.S. 
Public Health Service joined with the Na- 
tional Safety Council in a national joint 
program to stimulate installation and use 
of seat belts. Prior to this, the only nation- 
wide campaign aimed at the public was 
conducted by one of the automobile manu- 
facturers. In the initial stage of the joint 
program the three sponsoring organizations 
concentrated their activities on the education 
of their respective staffs, members, and re- 
lated agencies as to the merits of seat belts. 

The three sponsors felt it was necessary to 
set an example before going to the people 
to ask their cooperation. The work in this 
phase of the program has been continuing 
for almost 3 years. Its progress may be illus- 
trated by the following: 

1. Several Federal agencies have requested 
seat belts for staff vehicles and have engaged 
in promoting the use of belts in personal 
cars. 

2. The American Medical Association has 
pointed out that nearly 35 percent of re- 
sponding physicians in a recent survey re- 
ported they had belts. 

8. In 1959 a survey of National Safety 
Council member fleet operators showed nearly 
25 percent of the total number of vehicles 
reported were equipped with belts. Con- 
tinued education has seen many additional 
fleets become equipped. 

Preliminary to an all-out public accept- 
ance campaign, the three organizations spon- 
sored a year-long study in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to determine the most effective methods 
available to motivate people to install and 
use seat belts. This study was made to serve 
as a basis for establishment of programs in 
other communities. The final evaluation of 
all the methods used in Fort Wayne will be 
made available to all who are interested in 
seat belt promotion. 

It was determined that about 4 percent 
of the passenger cars in the Fort Wayne- 
Allen County area were equipped with belts 
prior to the beginning of the study. About 
8.3 percent of the cars were estimated to 
have belts installed at its conclusion. Al- 
though the percentage increase appears rela- 
tively small, we feel this was an effective 
promotion, It was not an intensive sales 
campaign, but an educational program. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The opening of the public education phase 
of the joint national educational seat belt 
p may be said to have coincided un- 
Officially with the “CBS Reports” television 
program, “The Great Holiday Massacre,” 
which was broadcast nationally to some 17 
million viewers the day following Christmas 
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of 1960. Seat belts were given prominent 
mention on this program, and it was noted 
that public interest in the subject increased 
considerably after it was shown. 

Through the zeal of many individuals, 
civic groups, and official agencies, a large 
number of communities held seat belt cam- 
paigns during 1961. The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs aided in this work by its 
“Crusade for Seat Belts,” in which women's 
groups throughout the country, some 16,- 
000 clubs, hoped to promote the installa- 
tion and use of one million and one belts 
during the year. The women were assisted 
by the Auto Industries Highway Safety Com- 
mittee and the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. 

Early in 1961, the five major U.S. auto- 
mobile manufacturers helped the movement 
with their announcement that all 1962 
model passenger cars would have standard 
anchorage points for easier installation of 
belts in the front seats. One manufacturer 
proposed to equip rear seats as well as front. 

All these happenings brought the public’s 
attention emphatically to seat belts. Our 
three sponsoring organizations officially be- 
gan the public education promotion phase 
of our program on July 1, 1961, when the 
advertising council announced it would al- 
lot about 70 percent of its public service 
safety campaign to the subject of seat belts. 
The Outdoor Advertising Co. also joined 
in the promotion, with special outdoor post- 
ers on belts, and it provided special assist- 
ance to the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs for its crusade. 


INSTALLATION AND USE OF BELTS 


The increased interest in seat belts was 
illustrated in one weekend last year when 
the city of Corvallis, Oreg., sparked by its 
junior chamber of commerce, conducted a 
campaign in which 1,700 seat belts were 
installed in roughly 800 automobiles. In 
a month-long campaign, Rock Island, III., 
led by its safety council, saw more than 8,000 
belts distributed. The US. Forest Service 
has equipped more than 70 percent of its fleet 
of 8,500 motor vehicles—including trucks, 
tractors and road graders—in a period of 
about 5 years. Many industrial firms report 
100 percent of their fleet vehicles are 
equipped with belts. 

Additionally, more than 20 State police 
agencies report their cars equipped with 
belts and several States have authorized all 
official cars to be equipped. 

Some critics, pointing to Sweden's high ac- 
ceptance (80 percent) of seat belts, lament 
the fact that our motorists are so far be- 
hind. But it is essential to note that the 
National Swedish Road Board issued its 
regulations on safety belts in 1958, and a 
concerted campaign to bring about their use 
was instituted at the same time. Passenger 
car tions in Sweden amount to 
nearly 114 million units, in a country of al- 
most 8 million people. This means that it 
now has a total of more than 1 million cars 
equipped with belts. 

In the United States, with no Government 
regulation of belts, and no intensive public 
education prior to 1961, we find an esti- 
mated 2 million-plus cars equipped with 
seat belts. This represents less than 4 per- 
cent of the total passenger-car registration, 
which exceeds 60 million. Because of our 
motorists’ different temperament, it is 
doubtful whether we would have achieved 
the same results as the Swedish motorists 
with Government control over manufacture 
and sale of belts. 

We at the National Safety Council believe 
that everyone working toward the same end 
will achieve nearly the same results as ac- 
complished in Sweden through more vol- 
untary actions. An aid in this direction has 
been the legislation passed by several States 
requiring seat belt anchorages on all new 
cars sold in the States. Still further, the 
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State of Wisconsin has required that all new 
cars sold shall havy- seat belts themselves 
for the right and left occupants of front 
seats. 

Perhaps the most significant item to come 
from Sweden is the voluntary announcement 
from one of the major automobile manu- 
facturers that belts would be made stand- 
ard equipment on all new cars. We would 
hope that U.S. manufacturers might also 
do this in the future—providing the belts 
themselves. 

With all the promotion of seat belts, one 
of the basic questions asked is: If we are 
successful in getting all cars equipped with 
belts, how many motorists will use them 
consistently? This is the second part of a 
twofold problem, first, getting the belts in- 
stalled, then getting them used. If the 
seat belts are put into automobiles without 
proper education of the motorists, there is 
little hope of realizing the lifesaving po- 
tential of belts through their general use. 

Critics point to a 1960 automotive crash 
injury research study of rural California 
accidents, in which it was reported that 
about one-third of the number of belt users 
involved in collisions were wearing their 
belts at the time of the accident. The 
study by ACIR was conducted prior to 1960, 
and is a good indication of the lack of edu- 
cation the users had regarding the effective- 
ness of the belts. The U.S. Forest Service 
reported in 1960 that its drivers wear belts 
at least 80 percent of the time. Other sur- 
veys indicate similar use, or at least state 
the belts are used more often than not. 
We hope that continued education will pro- 
duce an awareness that will see nearly con- 
stant use of seat belts while a vehicle is 
in motion. 

Constant use should bring increased re- 
ports of seat belt effectiveness, such as the 
Forest Service estimate of 100 personnel 
who were spared injury or death by the use 
of their belts, or the examples cited at the 
beginning of this article. 


NEEDS FOR THE FUTURE 


Although the American motorist is some- 
what aware of the case for seat belts a bigger 
emphasis is more essential now than ever 
before—not only to encourage 100-percent 
installation, but also to remind drivers and 
passengers continually of the necessity to 
wear their belts at all times, 

There is also need to encourage research 
to determine how better vehicles can be 
built, in order to help the belts do a better 
job of restraint. And there must be de- 
velopment of improved devices and methods 
of restraining human beings, especially chil- 
dren. Still further study is needed to learn 
what, if any, psychological effect the use 
of a seat belt produces on the driving habits 
of a motorist. But perhaps the foremost 
future need is the cooperation of officials 
in government, industry and civic organiza- 
tions to assist in educating the motoring 
public about seat belts and about their use. 

Here are some of the things a government 
offici~’ can very usefully do to encourage the 
public to install and use seat belts: 

1. If you haven’t already installed belts 
in your car, do so immediately, and make 
it a habit to use them always. Publicize the 
fact you have had them installed. 

2. Set an example to the public by having 
all State-owned vehicles equipped with belts. 
Also, publicize this fact. 

3. Encourage individual agencies to con- 
duct programs for employees to install belts 
in their personal automobiles. 

4. Encourage communities and organiza- 
tions within your State to conduct pro- 
grams in their own areas. 

5. Enlist the cooperation of the com- 
munications media to concentrate their 
efforts on building an “image” of seat belts 
through repeated publicity on the need for 
them and their effectiveness. 
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Dr. Luther Terry, Surgeon General of the 
United States, remarked last June at a seat 
belt conference we held in New York City: 
“If you drive a car, the chances are 7 out 
of 10 that you will have a traffic accident 
within the next 5 years. Until the odds are 
better, the wisest thing for you, and me, and 
everyone else who drives a car, to do is to 
protect ourselves with seat belts.” These 
words are grounds for sober reflection on the 
part which each of us plays in providing 
for the welfare of the public. 


HOWARD HANSON AND THE NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR 
THE ARTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
is now legislation pending before the 
Congress to create a National Advisory 
Council for the Arts. Among those men- 
tioned to head this group, should it 
ultimately be established, is Dr. Howard 
Hanson, president of the Eastman 
School of Music and director of the 
Eastman Philharmonia. Such a choice 
would be eminently suitable. Although 
Dr, Hanson would be sorely missed in 
Rochester, he could make a great contri- 
bution on the national scene. In direct- 
ing the philharmonia’s successful tour 
of Europe, Russia, and the Middle East, 
Howard Hanson has already made a sub- 
stantial national and international con- 
tribution. If the National Advisory 
Council for the Arts is set up, Mr. Han- 
son would be an ideal candidate for its 
leadership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point an editorial from the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and Chron- 
icle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Hanson ROLE? 

We can think of no other American who 
would be more ideally qualified to head up 
the proposed National Advisory Council for 
the Arts than Dr. Howard Hanson. Now be- 
fore Congress, the suggested Council would 
recommend ways to increase the Nation’s 
cultural resources and encourage private ini- 
tiative in arts. The Rochesterlan has been 
mentioned as a likely candidate for its 
chairmanship. 

Dr. Hanson’s plans for retirement as di- 
rector of the Eastman School of Music have 
not been made known, The amazing vitality 
he displayed in the philharmonia’s recent 
arduous concert tour abroad stamps him as 
@ man who looks good for many more years 
of active work. Filling Dr. Hanson's shoes at 
the Eastman, whenever it happens, will be 
a king-sized job. 

If the new group materializes and the 
Rochesterian should be interested, his per- 
sistent concern for America’s failure to ade- 
quately support the arts would make him a 
happy choice to direct the Council. Dr. 
Hanson has said that in the creative arts 
the Nation’s sense of values is still at an 
adolescent level. He wants the Nation to 
grow up, artistically as well as scientifically. 
The new Council needs that kind of a leader. 


HARVARD STUDY SUGGESTS MILK, 
BUTTER DO NOT CAUSE HEART 
DISEASE 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 


study being conducted jointly between 
the University of Dublin in Ireland and 
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Harvard University compares data on 
men residing in Boston with data on 
their blood brothers residing in Ireland. 
Diet, weight, exercise, work, and smok- 
ing habits are among the items checked. 

Preliminary findings from studies of 
150 pairs of brothers tend to show that 
diet might not be as important a factor 
in determining the blood’s cholesterol 
level as some scientists have believed. 
The men checked in Ireland on the aver- 
age consumed 300 more calories a day 
than their brothers in Boston and ate 
twice as much butter. Yet those checked 
in Ireland weighed 15 percent less as a 
group and had cholesterol levels 10 to 
20 percent lower than their American 
counterparts. 

One suspected reason for these re- 
sults is that the men in Ireland get con- 
siderably more exercise and generally 
lead more tension-free lives. Men in 
Ireland typically walk several miles a 
day just to get to work and back home. 
Few persons own autos. 

I call this matter to the attention of 
the Senate and the country because, 
partly because of loose talk about an al- 
leged connection between consumption 
of dairy products and heart disease, 
there has been a very serious drop in 
the consumption of dairy products, and 
to point out the fact that at least this 
very significant study, conducted by au- 
thoritative and objective people, indi- 
cates that dairy products do not cause 
heart disease. 


DON SLAYTON, ASTRONAUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am sure it was very distressing to a 
Wisconsin hero who had been chosen 
an astronaut, Donald Kent Slayton, to be 
informed yesterday that he would not 
be the next astronaut in orbit because 
of a heart condition. 

This is a source of very serious regret 
to this fine young man, who had so 
earnestly hoped that he would have this 
opportunity to serve his country, at 
great risk to his life, of course. 

Donald Slayton is a native of Sparta, 
Wis. Sparta is proud of his record. In 
grade school, Major Slayton won the 
top grades in his class. He was a fine 
student and all around boy in high 
school as a band member and athlete al- 
though he worked hard on his family’s 
farm. 

I ask unanimous consent that a bio- 
graphical sketch of Don Slayton, detail- 
ing his later life after he left Wisconsin 
and recently printed in the Washington 
Star, be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Don SLAYTON MADE FLYING His THEME 

Sparta, Wis., March 7.— Don was a deter- 
mined boy who knew where he was going.” 

That's how his onetime science instructor 
remembers Donald Kent Slayton who is 
scheduled to become his country’s second 
man in orbit next month. 

And there are many other recollections 
of the astronaut by family and friends: 

He played a trombone for 4 years in the 
high school band, and was proud of the uni- 
form; he raised a prize sheep and won a 
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blue ribbon, and sometimes he ran the 5 
miles from school to his farm home to keep 
in shape for the track team; he has 3,600 
hours in the air, and he told his mother the 
wildest ride of his life was in a taxicab tak- 
ing him from one Chicago airport to another, 


FLYING HIS DESIRE 


For Don Slayton—he did not become 
“Deke” until Air Force buddies made a nick- 
name of his initials—the urge for wings came 
early. The Sparta High School yearbook— 
“The Spartan,” naturally—said of him in 
his junior year that his theme song was 
“keep em flying.” 

Walter Pribnow, who was Major Slayton's 
science instructor and now is superintendent 
of schools at Appleton, Wis., remembered 
that during Don's senior year he took a spe- 
cial interest in an aeronautical text. 

“We made black airplane models for iden- 
tification,” Mr. Pribnow said. “Don was 
a determined boy, who knew where he was 
going.” 

Major Slayton was born, 38 years ago last 
week, in the Sparta hospital to Charles Slay- 
ton and his second wife, Victoria, both of 
Norwegian stock, and spent his boyhood on 
the family farm near the town of Leon. 


ON TRACK TEAM 


He was graduated from the Leon elemen- 
tary school at the head of his class and en- 
tered the Sparta High School in a class 
of 180. A new $1.5 million high school, 
just completed, will be named for him in 
Sparta if, the board said last week, he ap- 
proves the move. 

In high school, he played trombone for 
4 years with the band, and there is a picture 
of him in the band uniform, looking proud, 
and a little shy. He was out for the track 
team all 4 years, and played on the school’s 
Future Farmers of America basketball team 
for 3 years. 

Don, his brother Howard, his sisters 
Beverly and Verna, and Russ and Lloyd Har- 
ris made the 5-mile trip to school daily in 
a model T Ford the Harris boys bought for 
$26—borrowed from their father, they recall 
now—and which served them faithfully the 
whole period. 

But during track season, Don sometimes 
ran the five miles to improve his wind and 
legs. 

It was with the Future Farmers chapter 
that he raised the prize Oxford sheep, and 
after winning classes at the Monroe County 
Fair in Tomah went on to the State fair. 
A career on the farm, now operated by his 
brother, beckoned but could not compete 
with the lure of the wings. 


SERVED IN AIR FORCE 


Graduated 16th in his class, he enlisted 
in the Air Force on his 18th birthday. When 
he was called to duty, it was the first time 
he had been away from home for more than 
a day or two. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration biography of his Air Force 
career takes up most of a page: 56 combat 
missions over Germany, 7 over Japan, time 
out to win an aeronautical engineering 
degree at the University of Minnesota, a brief 
tour as a civilian engineer. 

“He quit a good paying job at Boeing,” his 
mother says, “because he was grounded.” 

Then back into service with the Minnesota 
Air National Guard and an eventual berth 
as experimental jet test pilot at Edwards Air 
Force Base. 

“If he had not been accepted as one of 
the seven astronauts,” his mother says, “he 
might be in a more dangerous job, like test- 
ing the X-15.” 

Full name: Donald Kent Slayton. 

Claim to fame: Scheduled to be America’s 
second man in orbit. 

Home: Sparta, Wis. 

Birthday: March 1, 1924. 
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Education: Sparta High School; degree in 
aeronautical engineering, University of 
Minnesota, 1949. 

Jobs: Aviation cadet, 1942. During World 
War Il, flew 56 combat missions in Europe 
and 7 over Japan. Aeronautical engineer 
with Boeing Aircraft Co. after war until 
recalled to active duty in 1951. After various 
assignments became test pilot for Air Force. 

Family: Wife, Marjorie Lunney Slayton, 
and son, Kent, 4. Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles S. Slayton of Sparta, Wis. 

Hobbies: Hunting, fishing, 
archery, and skiing. 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had to leave the 
Chamber while the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin was discussing the 
withdrawal of a citizen of his State, 
Major Slayton, from the astronautical 
seven. I fully agree with his statement 
that it is unfortunate that this with- 
drawal has become necessary. I am 
certain that Major Slayton is just as 
sorry as he can be. Certainly he gave 
of his all and is entitled to high com- 
mendation and congratulations for his 
effort and desire to share in the great 
venture into the outer oceans. I know 
the Senator from Wisconsin spoke for 
all of us when he uttered the words he 
has already spoken this morning. I 
know that we are all happy that the 
Major will continue to contribute his 
abilities to the success of our space effort. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that his statement 
follow the statement I made earlier on 
this subject. 

It is a source of deep regret that Major 
Slayton will not be considered for the 
next orbital flight. He is an outstand- 
ing scholar and a great soldier. He has 
a magnificent war record. He is a dar- 
ing test pilot—not only a daring test 
pilot, but an extremely able test pilot, 
and he is a man who has done his very 
best to make the flights of Astronauts 
Shepard and Grissom, as well as Colonel 
Glenn, possible. He has played a most 
important role in connection with those 
flights. I hope Major Slayton will be 
able to continue to assist in the space 
program. I am sure he has much to 
offer to it. 

As I have said before, Wisconsin is 
mighty proud of “Deke” Slayton. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And we all wish 
him the very best of success in the years 
ahead. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I thank the major- 
ity leader. I am sure Major Slayton 
will be grateful for those comments. 


shooting, 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S BROAD 
CONSUMER AID PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I was delighted to learn that 
President Kennedy has proposed some- 
thing which I have long advocated—a 
full, broad program to aid the consumer. 
The essence of the program is that the 
consumer has a right to be protected, to 
be informed, to be able to choose freely 
and effectively, and to be heard. I think 
this is a very promising effort on the part 
of the President of the United States. 
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The rights of the consumer were very 
well summed up in an article entitled 
“Kennedy Submits a Broad Program To 
Aid Consumer,” written by Joseph A. 
Loftus, and published in the New York 
Times of March 15. I quote, in part, 
from the article: 

If all the proposals were enacted and 
enforced, the average consumer would be 
able to: 

Buy pills or corn plasters and be assured 
that they were not only safe but would also 
do all that their makers said they would. 

Pay less for medicines by asking for a drug 
under a simple, common name. 

Buy lipstick and face powder without fear 
of poisoning or skin burns. 

Buy meat without concern for its purity, 
even if it had not traveled in interstate 
commerce. 

Buy a house, an automobile, or a washing 
machine on the installment plan and know 
exactly how much it would cost him in the 
end, above the cash price— 


In other words, to know what the in- 
terest charge was— 

Borrow $100 or more and know the exact 
rate and amount of interest. 

Buy a television set that could tune in a 
potential total of 82 channels instead of the 
commonly used 12. 


Mr. President, I hope Congress will 
give the President’s consumer program 
most earnest consideration. Certainly 
it is in the public interest. The difficulty 
with this kind of program is that by its 
very nature special private interest will 
assail and attack it and few if any will 
fight for it, it will not receive the direct 
support it needs unless somehow Ameri- 
cans can be persuaded to realize that all 
of us are consumers, 


THE B-70 BOMBER AND RS-70 
RECONNAISSANCE-STRIKE PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Defense, Robert S. McNa- 
mara, has made public an extremely im- 
portant statement concerning the B-70 
bomber and the RS-70 reconnaissance- 
strike programs. He has opposed going 
ahead in the ambitious way that many 
Members of Congress feel the Air Force 
should be allowed to proceed with the 
B-70 program. 

The Secretary of Defense has set 
forth an extremely cogent and very per- 
suasive series of arguments. He has 
pointed out that the B-70 program, 
which was considered last year, is inad- 
visable for many reasons. Let me list 
some of them: First: 

A careful study of the earlier B-70 pro- 
posal led to the conclusion that it was really 
no more than a manned missile. Indeed, 
a book about it was published under just 
such a title. The old B-70 system offered 
none of the advantages of flexibility gen- 
erally attributed to manned bombers. It 
could not look for new targets nor find 
and attack mobile targets or targets of un- 
certain location. It offered no option but 
preplanned attack against previously known 
targets—a mission that can be effectively 
performed by missiles. 


Second: 

Moreover, the B-70 had important disad- 
vantages when compared with ballistic mis- 
siles. It would have been vulnerable on the 
ground to surprise missile attack. It would 
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not have been hardened and dispersed like 
Minuteman, or continuously mobile and 
concealed like Polaris. Rather, it would have 
had to depend on warning and ground-alert 
response—a method of production far less 
reliable, in an era where large numbers of 
missiles exist, than hardening and dispersal 
or continuous peacetime mobility. 


Third: 
Further, the B-70 is far less suitable than 
the B-52 for airborne-alert measures. 


Fourth: 


Moreover, the B-70 was poorly designed 
from the point of view of penetration of 
enemy defenses. The B-70 would present 
a very large radar cross section, and the 
higher it flew the earlier it could be picked 
up by radar. 

Fifth: 

Furthermore, the B-70 had not been de- 
signed for the use of air-to-surface mis- 
siles such as Hound Dog or Skybolt, and 
therefore could not attack while standing 
off several hundred miles, but would actually 
have had to fly into the target area to drop 
its bombs. Finally, the B-70 would have 
been an extremely expensive aircraft, par- 
ticularly so in relation to its capability in 
the straight bomber version. 


Mr. President, the B-70 has been re- 
vised, modified, and changed to be used 
primarily as a reconnaissance-strike 
plane. Secretary McNamara presents 
some very persuasive arguments against 
proceeding in such an extremely expen- 
sive way at this time with the new re- 
connaissance-strike RS-70. He points 
out that while the RS—70 is an improve- 
ment over the B-70, nevertheless a num- 
ber of the materials and refinements 
which have been developed, haye not 
been proven, and he points out that some 
ot the key elements may well lie beyond 
what can be done on the basis of present 
scientific knowledge. 

The Secretary shows, in a series of 
well-documented paragraphs, how very 
difficult it would be to assure the country 
that this plane could be operative in 
1970, let alone in 1967. 


I quote further from the statement: 
System Is COMPLICATED 


The RS-70 would introduce in addition, 
another new set of subsystems, including re- 
connaissance sensors, processing systems, 
display systems, communication systems, all 
requiring human interpretation and deci- 
sion within very short times, and air-to- 
surface missiles: Many of these new sub- 
systems, it should be recognized, have yet 
to be developed. Indeed, our re- 
view of this proposal, to date, indicates that 
some of the key elements may well lie be- 
yond what can be done on the basis of 
present scientific knowledge. 

The most attractive aspect of the RS—70 
is its proposed reconnaissance-strike capa- 
bility in a postattack environment. This 
capability would require, first, the develop- 
ment of an extremely high resolution radar 
system—a system which, in combination 
with an operator. could recognize targets 
from an altitude of 70,000 feet and out to a 
considerable distance. To appreciate what 
this involves, consider the fact that to sep- 
arate visually two points in an area as large 
as this radar is supposed to observe would 
require a screen 15 feet by 15 feet to pre- 
sent a television-quality picture. This ex- 
ample is given only to illustrate the problem 
of display and is not, of course, a solution 
which anyone would consider. 

At the present time we do not know how to 
specify a system which can gather, process 
and display the data at the rates and with 
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the resolution necessary for the RS-70 mis- 
sion, which involves firing a missile from an 
aircraft flying at 30 miles a minute be- 
fore it moves out of missile . To 
achieve the capability which would be re- 
quired to “recognize” or to analyze damage 
on some important types of targets is be- 
yond any known technique. 

Picture the RS-70 flying at 70,000 feet, 
and moving at 2,000 miles per hour. The 
proposed mission would required the gather- 
ing of radar reconnaissance data on the pres- 
ence of new targets—or known targets 
which may not have been destroyed or neu- 
tralized, and the prompt processing and 
analysis of these data in flight. The pro- 
posed radar, moving with the aircraft at 
2,000 miles per hour, would be seeing new 
area at the rate of 100,000 square miles 
per hour or 750 million square feet per sec- 
ond. We cannot state today with any assur- 
ance that satisfactory equipment to per- 
form this processing and display function 
in an RS-70 can be made operational by 
1970, let alone by 1967, on the basis of any 
known technology, or whether the human 
interpretation job required of the operator 
can ever be done. 

The Air Force proposal would also require 
the development of new air-launched strike 
missiles. For use against hard targets, these 
missiles, because of their limited size and 
warhead yields, would have to be far more 
accurate than any strategic air-launched 
missile now in production or development. 

The RS—70 will involve operative problems 
far more difficult than that of the B-52, 


I shall place the entire statement in 
the Recorp, and I hope Senators who 
favor the development of the B-70 on 
the basis that it has been championed 
so ably in the House will consider the ob- 
jections that have been raised by the 
Secretary. I think this kind of debate 
will be crucial for the Senate, as we 
come to an informed conclusion about 
how we should act on this very expensive 
but extremely important plan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Secretary McNa- 
mara’s statement on the B-70 bombers 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Text oF McNamara’s STATEMENT ON THE 
B-70 BOMBERS 

WASHINGTON, March 15.—Because of the 
great congressional and public interest in 
the B-70 bomber and RS-70 reconnaissance 
strike programs, I have within the last week 
furnished to interested Members of the Con- 
gress our latest analyses of these two air- 
craft. In line with our policy to keep our 
citizens informed on major defense issues, I 
believe as much of this information as se- 
curity considerations permit should also be 
made available to the general public, 

The B-70, in its long-range bomber con- 
figuration, has been a matter of intense 
controversy for a number of years. In re- 
viewing the history of this project, I was im- 
pressed by the fact that the B-70 never en- 
joyed the full support of the President and 
his Scientific Advisory Committee, the Sec- 
retary of Defense and his principal civilian 
advisers, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a cor- 
porate body. In fact, the only consistent 
supporter of this program was the Air Force 
itself. The secretaries and chiefs of the 
other services, whether under this admin- 
istration or the previous administration, 
never supported the B-70 for full weapon- 
system development or procurement and, in- 
deed, many vigorously opposed it. So it is 
a matter of record that the B-70 has long 
been considered a very doubtful proposition, 
with the weight of competent scientific, 
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technical, and military opinion against it for 
many years. 

Nevertheless, I approached the B-70 prob- 
lem with a completely open mind and with- 
out any preconceptions one way or the other. 
I carefully studied not only all the argu- 
ments pro and con but also the specific facts 
and figures upon which these arguments 
were based. I was particularly concerned, 
for example, with the cost and effectiveness 
of other ways of doing the job proposed for 
the B-70. And, I would like to emphasize 
at this point that, in selecting a weapon 
system to accomplish a particular military 
task, we are dealing not with absolutes but 
with comparatives. We must always take 
into account not only the planned capabil- 
ities of the proposed weapon system but also 
its full cost in comparison to the cost and 
effectiveness of other weapon systems which 
can do the same job, perhaps in somewhat 
different ways. I believe we can all agree 
that the common objective of both the leg- 
islative and the executive branches of our 
Government is to provide all of the forces 
we need for our security at the lowest pos- 
sible overall cost. 


ONLY A MANNED MISSILE 


A careful study of the earlier B-70 pro- 
posal led to the Conclusion that it was really 
no more than a manned missile. Indeed, a 
book about it was published under just such 
a title. The old B-70 system offered none of 
the advantages of flexibility generally attrib- 
uted to manned bombers. It could not 
look for new targets nor find and attack 
mobile targets or targets of uncertain loca- 
tion. It offered no option but preplanned 
attack against previously known targets 
a mission that can be effectively performed 
by missiles. 

Moreover, the B-70 had important disad- 
vantages when compared with ballistic mis- 
siles. It would have been vulnerable on 
the ground to surprise missile attack. It 
would not have been hardened and dispersed 
like Minuteman, or continuously mobile and 
concealed like Polaris. Rather, it would have 
had to depend on warning and ground alert 
response—a method of production far less 
reliable, in an era where large numbers of 
missiles exist, than hardening and dispersal 
or continuous peacetime mobility. 

In answer to this it was argued that the 
B-70, like other manned bombers, could 
be launched subject to positive control on 
the basis of ambiguous warning—a property 
not possessed by missiles. But the im- 
portant point here is not that bombers can 
be launched under positive control in re- 
sponse to warning; rather it is that they 
have to be launched under positive control 
in response to warning; rather it is that 
they have to be launched on the basis of 
warning because they are vulnerable and 
cannot ride out an attack. We don't care 
whether or not Polaris missiles, for example, 
can be launched subject to positive control 
because we are under no great compulsion to 
launch them until we are ready to make 
the final decision to destroy their targets. 

Further, the B-70 is far less suitable than 
the B-52 for airborne alert measures. And 
attempts to maintain it on the ground in 
a widely dispersed postur? and at a very 
high level of alert would have entailed all 
kinds of difficult and costly operating prob- 
lems, problems that have effectively pre- 
vented the Air Force from operating any 
other of its bombers in this way. 


CALLED POORLY DESIGNED 


Moreover, the B-70 was poorly designed 
from the point of view of penetration of 
enemy defenses. The B-70 would present 
a very large radar cross section and the 
higher it flew the earlier it could be picked up 
by radar. 

Furthermore, the B-70 had not been 
designed for the use of air-to-surface missiles 
such as Hound Dog or Skybolt, and there- 
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fore could not attack while standing off 
several hundred miles, but would actually 
have had to fly into the target area to drop 
its bombs. Finally, the B-70 would have 
been an extremely expensive aircraft, partic- 
ularly so in relation to its capability in the 
straight bomber version. 

So, it is not surprising that previous 
Secretaries of Defense and the previous 
President have had very grave doubts as 
to the desirability of this particular weapon 
system. Even the Air Force is now no 
longer proposing the B-70 in a bomber con- 
figuration, implicitly admitting the correct- 
ness of many of these reasons. 

What the Air Force is currently proposing 
and has presented to the congressional com- 
mittees is a new and quite different version 
of the B-70; namely, a reconnaissance-strike 
aircraft involving novel components and 
equipment. While this RS-70, if feasible, 
would be of considerably greater value to our 
overall strategic power than the B-70, it 
would still suffer from some of the same 
shortcomings, including very high costs; and, 
in addition, would introduce entirely new 
problems which we have yet to explore fully. 

The B-70, as it was formerly envisaged, 
was already a more technically complex vehi- 
cle than any of the ICBM’s we are now de- 
veloping. Because of its great speed, it re- 
quired a mass of electronic components for 
bombing-navigation, for communications 
and for controlling the environment within 
the aircraft. In contrast to an ICBM, these 
subsystems must operate with very high 
levels of reliability for periods of hours 
rather than minutes. 

SYSTEM IS COMPLICATED 


The RS-70 would introduce, in addition, 
another new set of subsystems, including 
reconnaissance sensors, processing systems, 
display systems, communication systems, all 
requiring human interpretation and decision 
within very short times, and air-to-surface 
missiles. Many of these new subsystems, it 
should be recognized, have yet to be de- 
veloped. Indeed, our technical review of this 
proposal, to date, indicates that some of the 
key elements may well lie beyond what can 
be done on the basis of present scientific 
knowledge. 

The most attractive aspect of the RS-70 
is its proposed reconnaissance-strike capa- 
bility in a postattack environment. This 
capability would require, first, the develop- 
ment of an extremely high resolution radar 
system—a system which, in a combination 
with an operator, could “r ” targets 
from an altitude of 70,000 feet and out to a 
considerable distance. To appreciate what 
this involves, consider the fact that to sep- 
arate visually two points in an area as large 
as this radar is supposed to observe would 
require a screen 15 feet by 15 feet to present 
a television-quality picture. This example 
is given only to illustrate the problem of dis- 
play and is not, of course, a solution which 
anyone would consider. 

At the present time we do not know how 
to specify a system which can gather, proc- 
ess, and display the data at the rates and 
with the resolution necessary for the RS—70 
mission, which involves firing a missile from 
an aircraft flying at 30 miles a minute be- 
fore it moves out of missile range. To 
achieve the capability which would be re- 
quired to “recognize” or to analyze damage 
on some important types of targets is be- 
yond any known technique, 

Let me try to illustrate the severity of 
this problem. Picture the RS-70 flying at 
70,000 feet and moving at 2,000 miles per 
hour. The proposed mission would require 
the gathering of radar reconnaissance data 
on the presence of new targets—or known 
targets which may not have been destroyed 
or neutralized—and the prompt processing 
and analysis of these data in flight. The pro- 
posed radar, moving with the aircraft at 
2,000 miles per hour, would be seeing new 
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area at the rate of 100,000 square miles per 
hour or 750 million square feet per second. 
We cannot state today with any assurance 
that satisfactory equipment to perform this 
processing and display function in an RS—70 
can be made operational by 1970, let alone 
by 1967, on the basis of any known tech- 
nology, or whether the human interpreta- 
tion job required of the operator can ever 
be done. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


Thus, it is clear that there are many very 
difficult technical problems yet to be 
solved—and, indeed, yet to be fully under- 
stood—hbefore we can have any reasonable 
expectation that the reconnaissance capa- 
bility required by the RS-70 can actually 
be developed and produced within the 1967- 
70 time period. We have started work on 
these problems and over $50 million has 
been separately provided for this purpose in 
the 1963 budget, but we are 2 or more years 
away from even a flight test of the reconnais- 
sance subsystems in a form from which op- 
erational specifications can be drawn, let 
alone blueprints for the production of 
hardware. 

The RS-70, as proposed by the Air Force, 
is also to have the capability of transmitting 
to home base, processed radar data on im- 
portant target areas. This capability, if ob- 
tainable, would be useful in retargeting fol- 
lowup strikes by other manned bombers or 
by ICBM’s. However, the assured rate of 
transmission over intercontinental ranges in 
a wartime environment would be only a 
minute fraction of the rate at which the 
data are being acquired and processed by 
the RS-70 radar. 

The Air Force proposal would also re- 
quire the development of new air-launched 
strike missiles. For use against hard tar- 
gets, these missiles, because of their limited 
size and warhead yields, would have to be 
far more accurate than any strategic air- 
launched missile now in production or de- 
velopment. This requirement would entail 
yet another set of problems. 

Finally, the deployment of the RS-70 will 
involve operating problems far more difficult 
than that of the B-52. 

Although the Air Force has not yet stated 
the ultimate size of the RS—70 force, a force 
of about 200 B-70's was proposed at one 
time. Considering the capabilities the Air 
Force specifies for this aircraft, we can as- 
sume that a smaller number, say 150, would 
suffice. The Air Force estimates that the 
first wing of 45 RS-70 aircraft would cost 
$5 billion. A force of about 150 would 
probably cost in excess of $10 billion— 
excluding the cost of the tankers and the 
annual operating costs. 

I think it is clear from the foregoing that: 

1. The RS-70, as proposed by the Air 
Force, is very far from being ready for pro- 
duction or even full weapon-system devel- 
opment. The new subsystems which could 
provide the RS-70 with its damage assess- 
ment capability have been started in de- 
velopment, but we are not sure now that 
we know how to develop successfully the 
extremely high data rate, sharp resolution 
radar system required. Our best estimates 
now are that we could not have such a 
system early enough to produce an opera- 
tional RS-70 force capable of useful recon- 
naissance strike before 1970. 

2. The RS-70, without these subsystems, 
would be nothing more than a B-70, the 
production of which it is now agreed would 
not be warranted. 

3. Until we know much more about the 
proposed system—its technical feasibility, 
its military effectiveness, and its cost—we 
have no rational basis for committing this 
aircraft to weapon-system development or 
production. 

But regardless of whether or not the 
RS-70 will be ready for production or can 
be produced substantially as the Air Force 
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describes it, the question still remains: 
Would the program be worth its cost? This 
question can be answered only in terms of 
the total job to be done and the various 
alternative ways of doing it in relation to 
their respective costs. 

The 1963 and prior year budgets provide 
for over 1,000 Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, plus 41 
submarines with over 650 Polaris missiles, 
plus more than 700 B-52 and B-58 bombers. 
By 1967 the alert portion of the force alone 
will have three times the destruction capa- 
bility of the alert force we had last June. 


DESTRUCTION CAPABILITY 


Now, how large a part of the enemy target 
system could this force be expected to de- 
stroy after absorbing an enemy surprise at- 
tack? As I pointed out in my statements 
to the Congress in January, this calculation 
involves a number of factors of which the 
following are the most important: 

1. The number of warheads that each type 
of vehicle can deliver. 

2. The proportion of each weapon system 
expected to survive the initial all-out nu- 
clear attack—the survival rate. 

3. The degree of reliability of each sys- 
tem, 1. e., the proportion of the ready opera- 
tional inventory that we can count on 
getting off successfully within the prescribed 
time—the reliability rate. 

4, The ability of each type of vehicle to 
penetrate the enemy’s defenses—the pene- 
tration rate. 

5. The warhead yield and degree of ac- 
curacy that can be expected of each weapon 
system. 

Utilizing these factors and applying to 
them values which, on the whole, are 
thought to be quite conservative, we calcu- 
late that the strategic retaliatory forces pro- 
gramed through 1967 could achieve prac- 
tically complete destruction of the enemy 
target system—even after absorbing an ini- 
tial nuclear attack. The addition of a force 
of either 200 B~T70's, which was proposed 
last year by the Air Force, or the 150 RS- 
70's now being considered, either of which 
would cost about $10 billion, would not 
appreciably change this result. 

While calculations of this sort are useful 
for estimating the adequacy of our pro- 
gramed forces under extreme conditions, 
it should be pointed out that these forces 
may not necessarily be used in this manner. 
Indeed, we are implementing command and 
control processes at all levels of authority 
to insure that our response can be graded 
by degree, by geographical and political area 
and by target type as would be appropriate 
to the type and extent of an enemy attack. 

With regard to the wartime reconnaissance 
capabilities of the RS~-70, we have other 
means of performing that function and with 
any adequate high-processing-rate radar sys- 
tem which may be developed, the B-52’s 
and B-58’s could have a considerable recon- 
naissance and bomb damage assessment 
capability incident to their principal mis- 
sion. We think that the B-52’s and B-58’s, 
arriving after our missiles have suppressed 
the enemy’s air defense, could penetrate as 
well or almost as well, as the RS-70. 

A decision by the Soviet Union to produce 
and deploy an anti-ICBM system could not 
significantly change this overall picture, 
and in any event would be no less effective 
against the RS-70 and its missiles. To in- 
sure that our missiles can reach their targets 
even then, we have included a substantial 
sum in the 1963 budget for a “penetration 
ald program.“ We also have the option of 
increasing the Minuteman program for which 
extra production capacity has already been 
provided. 

It is clear, therefore, that the RS-70 pro- 
gram, as we see it now, would not add sig- 
nificantly to our strategic retaliatory capa- 
bility in the period after 1967. Interestingly 
enough, at the very time the Air Force is 
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urging the production of another aircraft 
system on the grounds that nuclear-armed 
missiles are not dependable, one theater com- 
mander is requesting the production of a new 
nuclear-armed missile to replace his air- 
craft which he says are too vulnerable in a 
nuclear war environment. And, while the 
Air Force, in pressing its case for a new bomb- 
er, has questioned the dependability of nu- 
clear-armed missiles, it is at the same time 
urging an aircraft (the RS-70) which itself 
depends for its strike capability on highly 
sophisticated nuclear-armed missiles, 

While I am fully convinced that it is en- 
tirely premature to make any kind of com- 
mitment to weapon-system development or 
production of the RS-70 in fiscal year 1963, 
I am not prepared to preclude such a com- 
mitment at a later date. By continuing our 
XB-70 program of three prototype aircraft 
at the cost of $1,300 million and by proceed- 
ing with the exploratory development of the 
key subsystems of the proposed RS~70 for 
which funds have been included in the 1963 
budget, we will have open to us the option of 
producing and deploying an RS-70 system 
at a later time if the need for such a sys- 
tem should become apparent. Since the key 
subsystems have yet to be developed, delay- 
ing the decision for 1 year would not post- 
pone the real operational readiness of the 
first wing at all. 

I have just recently reviewed this entire 
problem with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
again, except for the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, they all support the B-70 develop- 


ment program recommended by President 
Kennedy. 


PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES OF OUR AMERICAN LEGACY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a high 
school student from Durham, N.C., Miss 
Margaret Walker, has beautifully ex- 
pressed the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of our American legacy in a prize- 
winning essay, “What Freedom Means 
to Me.” Sponsored by the Henry See- 
man Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the essay won over many other fine en- 
tries because of Miss Walker's insight 
into our fundamental freedoms and the 
* with which she expressed her- 
self. 

I ask unanimous consent that her ex- 
cellent essay be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Margaret Walker) 

Freedom has many faces. To some it may 
mean freedom from hunger, or freedom from 
slavery and oppression; to others it may 
mean freedom to choose one’s religion or vo- 
cation. We Americans enjoy all these liber- 
ties and many more; but, it seems to me 
that our most valuable and important right 
is freedom of speech. 

Since its very beginning, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has assured the right of every indi- 
vidual to speak according to his beliefs. 
Our forefathers knew that freedom of speech 
is the cornerstone of democracy. They re- 
alized that without free speech all other 
liberties would vanish, 

Our world today is radically different from 
the world of our forefathers. Freedom of 
expression is even more vital to our way of 
life now than it was 200 years ago. 

We live in the age of mass communica- 
tion. With books and newspapers, radio and 
television, we have the means to spread 
throughout the world all conceivable ideas 
and doctrines. The freedom to hear and 
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read what one pleases has become as impor- 
tant as the freedom to speak and write. In 
a California newspaper office hangs the 
motto, “Your right to know is the key to all 
your liberties.” 

Unfortunately there are countries where 
newspapers are suppressed at the whim of 
the ruling powers—where radios are silent 
unless they parrot prescribed propaganda— 
where books are banned and critics exiled. 
I wonder what freedom means to citizens 
of those countries. 

The U.S. Government does not fear ideo- 
logical opposition from well-informed citi- 
zens. We know that progress is fostered 
when a government encourages the free cir- 
culation of all beliefs in all areas of knowl- 
edge and human relations. An American 
can read “Mein Kampf” at any public li- 
brary. The U.S. Post Office has delivered the 
Daily Worker to any subscriber’s door. 

As 20th century Americans we all enjoy 
this freedom of man’s mind, but what have 
you and I done to deserve it? I did not fight 
a revolution for it. I did not escape from 
an iron-curtain country to gain it. I did 
not help write the Constitution that assures 
it. Some have achieved the blessing of free- 
dom; but many of us have accepted it as 
our birthright. 

Now that this incomparable heritage of 
freedom is ours, however, it is not enough 
merely to be thankful for it. We must be 
constantly vigilant that this freedom is 
denied to none of our citizens, regardless of 
race, color, creed, or political inclination. 

We must exercise not only our right to 
speak and write our convictions, but also 
our freedom to hear and read what others 
think. By keeping an open mind we can 
exchange our wrong ideas for better ones 
and strengthen our right convictions by con- 
trasting them with poorer ones. We owe 
this to our country. It is our duty also to 
speak out when we disagree with an action 
of our Government. When we do so, we are 
not weakening the country; we are strength- 
ening its foundation of liberty. 

To me freedom is not just a glorious op- 
portunity to exercise my rights to the fullest 
extent. It is a binding charge to broaden 
and preserve for the future. Freedom is not 
a gift from our forefathers; it is a loan to 
be paid in full with interest to the next 
generation. 


COST TO UNITED STATES OF 
PURCHASING U.N. BONDS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] inserted tables purporting to show 
that the purchase of $100 million of 
U.N. bonds would cost the United States 
only $54.1 million over the 25-year life 
of the bonds. 

These tables are shown on page 4228 
4 the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of yester- 

ay. 

These tables, Mr. President, represents 
more of weird thinking of our State 

ent. 

The Department simply assumes that 
the money used to purchase bonds will 
not cost the United States any interest 
over the next 25 years because, as they 
say, it will all be paid for by taxes and 
not borrowing. 

In other words, the administration will 
take the tax money which would nor- 
mally be used to pay for such functions 
of Government as health programs, and 
payment of Government employees, to 
buy bonds and then borrow money with 
which to replace it. 

Therefore, the money used to buy U.N. 
bonds would be interest free. 
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I am surprised, with the mathematical 
geniuses they have in the State Depart- 
ment, that they did not sharpen their 
pencils and find ways to give all agen- 
cies interest-free money with which to 
carry on their business. 

This fantastic reasoning would be lu- 
dicrous if it were not dangerous. 

Coincidentally, the President signed 
the bill raising the debt ceiling of the 
United States to $300 billion about the 
same time that the State Department 
found a way to get free money for the 
purchase of U.N. bonds. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point a table 
showing the actual cost to the United 
States should we approve the purchase of 
$100 million of U.N. bonds. 

Mr. President, this table is correct. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. receipts and disbursements on purchase 
of % of $200 million bond issue of the 

United Nations 


In Out 
Original U.S. subscription $100, 000, 000 
3.9 —— interest on U.S. 

LL Me ¼—ꝓnßñʃ(k̃m ͤ x —— 54, 740, 400 
32 — of U.N. interest 

Ch FFT 17, 966, 080 
8 of U.N. principal re- 

FWF 64, 000, 000 


payme: 
2 ops titers U.N. interest pay- 

ments to United States $28, 072, 000 
U. N. ree of principal 

to United States. 


128, 072, 000 | 236, 706, 480 
* 108, 634, 480 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
his press conference this week, Presi- 
dent Kennedy made it quite clear that 
he is going to campaign vigorously for 
the administration's health care for the 
aged bill. As this campaign progresses, 
I am quite confident that the need for 
financing such care through the social 
security system will be made clear to 
the American people. This will not be 
an easy task in many cases because the 
organized opposition has had years in 
which to practice sloganeering and de- 
ception aimed at convincing the public 
that a Government-sponsored program 
of health security for the aged would 
destroy the private practice of medicine 
in this country and lead to inferior 
medical care. 

As the Washington Post commented 
this morning, “a lot of sand has already 
been thrown” into the eyes of the people 
by the opposition. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial containing this comment be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CALL TO BATTLE 


At his news conference on Wednesday, 
President Kennedy flung down a gauntlet. 
He indicated plainly that his administration 
would make an all-out effort to bring medi- 
cal care for the elderly to a vote in both 
Houses of Congress during the current ses- 
sion, This is immensely heartening news for 
all who believe, as this newspaper does, that 
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the country greatly needs a program which 
will give assured medical care as a matter of 
earned right to all senior citizens and that 
such a program can best be organized and 
financed through the social security system. 

Evidently the President means to take his 
case, as he must, to the American people. 
He is going to speak next Tuesday at a major 
rally in Madison Square Garden designed to 
mobilize enthusiasm for the health care 
program. He will have an opportunity then 
to tell the public why the program is needed, 
why the logical way to finance it is through 
social security taxation and why this way is 
as thoroughly consistent with American po- 
litical and economic principles as any other 
aspect of social security—or as any other 
public welfare p 

‘There is a most pressing need for the Pres- 
ident to explain this to the people. For a 
lot of sand has already been thrown into 
their eyes. They are being told, through 
a highly organized publicity campaign, that 
while it may be all right to provide aid to 
dependent children and aid to the blind and 
aid to the unemployed through social secu- 
rity, it would be “socialistic” to provide 
medical care for the elderly through the 
same mechanism, They are being told that 
while the doctor-patient relationship will 
be unaffected by participation in a privately 
financed insurance scheme to pay for medi- 
cal care, the right of a patient to choose his 
own doctor will somehow be taken away and 
medicine will be “socialized” if the financing 
is done through a public agency. They are 
being told that it is somehow more virtuous 
and more “American” to rely on the charity 
of physicians for medical care in old age 
than to save up during one’s working years 
in order to pay one’s own way. 

The President is going to have a first-class 
fight on his hands to get his medical care 
program enacted into law. The American 
Medical Association has already launched a 
kind of religious crusade against it. The 
National Association of Manufacturers has 
announced its undying opposition. We be- 
lieve the President can win this fiight—and 
that if he does so he will at once enhance his 
own political stature and invaluably promote 
the general welfare. But to do it he will 
have to make the White House what Teddy 
Roosevelt once called it—a bully pulpit— 
and he will have to treat the Presidency as 
a position of moral leadership. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alexan- 
der Hamilton as a national monument. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, if 
there are no other matters in the morn- 
ing hour, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 29. Under the order 
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previously entered, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
the Senator from Mississippi does not be- 
lieve in meddling in the affairs of the 
sovereign States. I think it is wrong. 
I think the States have the power and 
the right, and it is their duty, to handle 
their own affairs. 

However, if the Senate is determined 
to meddle in the affairs of my State and 
other States on the question of the poll 
tax, it is my judgment that we should 
go into all phases of that question. If 
the Senate is determined to adopt such 
an amendment, then at the proper time 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] and I shall offer an amend- 
ment to the joint resolution which would 
prohibit the requirement of the payment 
of a poll tax to operate a motor vehicle 
on the public highways. 

I think the people of the great States 
of Maine and Vermont should be rescued 
from such a condition, if Congress pro- 
poses to meddle in the affairs of the 
States. 

Today, under the statutes of Maine 
and the statutes of Vermont, before a 
person can secure a license to operate 
a motor vehicle, he must pay a poll tax. 
Our plan is much more pertinent to those 
States, because in Maine and Vermont 
the U.S. Government contributes up to 
90 percent of the cost of the construc- 
tion of highways. Those highways are 
open to everyone. They are for public 
use. Yet those States provide that a 
motor vehicle may not be operated unless 
the driver has paid a poll tax. 

Madam President, at this time I shall 
read from one of the statutes of the State 
of Maine—from chapter 91, section 2, 
entitled “Poll Tax”: 

Sec, 2. Poll tax.—A poll tax of $3 shall be 
assessed upon every male resident of the 
State between the ages of 21 and 70 years, 
whether a citizen of the United States or an 
alien, in the place where he resides on the 
first day of each April, unless he is exempted 
therefrom by this chapter. No person shall 
be considered a resident of a place merely on 
account of being present there as a student 
in an educational institution (1955, ch. 399, 
sec. 1. 1961, ch. 59, sec. 1). 


In the same chapter, section 61 of the 
code of the State of Maine, provides: 


Sec. 61. Licenses issued when poll tax 
paid.—No person required by law to pay a poll 
tax in this State shall be granted a license 
to operate a motor vehicle until he shall 
present a receipt or certificate that he has 
paid his poll tax in the town where he 
resided or written evidence from the taxing 
authority of that town that he was legally 
exempted therefrom or that the tax has been 
abated. Licenses issued from January 1 
through August 31 shall require evidence 
of the payment of the previous year's poll 
tax— 


And, Madam President, that is the 
same thing that was brought out yes- 
terday about the State of Alabama— 


and licenses issued from September 1 
through December 31 shall require evidence 
of the payment of the current year's poll 
tax (R.S. ch. 19, sec. 49, 1957, ch. 121, sec. 
2, 1959, ch. 84). 


Madam President, I read now from one 
of the statutes of the great State of Ver- 
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mont—from title 32, subchapter 1, sec- 
tion 3601, which provides: 

Sec. 3601. Polls.—Except as provided in 
section 3801 of this title, listers shall set the 
polls of all inhabitants of the State, citi- 
zens and aliens, over 21 and under 70 years 
of age, in the grand list of the town wherein 
such inhabitants reside on April 1 in each 
year, at $1 each. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall control in all cases and any pro- 
visions in a city charter providing otherwise 
are hereby repealed. 


And in section 604 we find the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 604. Suspensior. of license for nonpay- 
ment of poll taxes.—No person shall be eli- 
gible to obtain a license to operate motor 
vehicles until certification is made on the 
application for such license that all taxes 
assessed as poll taxes, for which he is liable 
have been paid. 


That means, Madam President, that 
they can make a person pay his back poll 
taxes, extending back for years, before 
he will be allcwed to operate a motor 
vehicle on 2 public highway in that 
State. For instance, a workingman or a 
farmer, whose only recreation is to take 
his family for a ride in his car on a Sun- 
day afternoon, is told by the State that 
he cannot do that unless he pays his poll 
tax, even though the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up 90 percent of the cost of 
the Federal-aid highways in that State. 

Madam President, I hate to meddle in 
the affairs of other States; but if the 
Senate is determined to pass this meas- 
ure, then I think the amendment which 
will be offered by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
and the senior Senator from Mississippi 
is certainly pertinent, and there is more 
ground for collecting a poll tax within a 
State, as a requirement for voting, than 
there is to collect a poll tax in connec- 
tion with a public highway which has 
been built largely with the use of funds 
provided by the U.S. Government. 

Mr. HILL. Madam President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi well knows, on 
yesterday I occupied the floor of the 
Senate for some hours, and during that 
time expressed my unalterable opposi- 
tion to having the Federal Government 
interfere with or in any way meddle 
with the affairs of the States in con- 
nection with the matter of the poll tax 
or any other matter of domestic con- 
cern to the people of the States. But 
surely, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has said, if the Federal Government is 
to interfere with and meddle with and 
use its powers of coercion with reference 
to the poll taxes in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, Arkansas, and Texas, 
then it is logical, is it not, and opens the 
door, does it not, and invites the same 
interference in these matters in the 
States of Maine and Vermont? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course it does. 
In fact, it is even more so, because the 
United States puts up most of the money 
for the construction of the principal 
highways. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that in 
connection with interstate highways go- 
ing through the States of Maine and 
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Vermont, the U.S. Government puts up 
90 percent of the cost of those highways? 
Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. And, as the Senator from 
Mississippi has pointed out in connec- 
tion with the Maine statute and the 
Vermont statute, if a citizen of one of 
those States does not pay his poll tax, 
he not only cannot drive his automo- 
bile, but he cannot even drive his car 
if he wishes to leave the State, if he 
sees fit to leave it. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
One who does not pay his poll tax can 
move out of Alabama or out of Missis- 
sippi; but one who does not pay his poll 
tax cannot even move out of either 
Maine or Vermont with his family. 

Mr. HILL. So, so far as Maine and 
Vermont are concerned, such a person 
is absolutely a captive there; he cannot 
drive in his car out of either of those 
States, if he does not pay his poll tax, 
and if he is a citizen of one of those 
States. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, the Senator 
from Alabama is entirely correct, as he 
usually is. 

Mr. HILL. And if such a person re- 
mains in either the State of Maine or the 
State of Vermont, he cannot drive his 
car to business or to church or to take 
his children to school or to seek recrea- 
tion or to visit his friends or to go to the 
hospital. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It certainly is cor- 
rect. 

Madam President, what is the prin- 
cipal recreation of the average farmer? 
It is to take his family for an automobile 
ride on the public highways on Sunday, 
is it not? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. Further- 
more, most of those of whom the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is speaking are God- 
fearing people who on Sunday wish to 
go with their families to church. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. But unless such a person 
has paid his poll tax, if he lives in Ver- 
mont or Maine he cannot drive his fam- 
ily to church. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. In 
fact, if a resident of one of those States 
found that his wife was dying, he could 
not take her in his automobile to a hos- 
pital, unless he had previously paid his 
poll tax. 

So, Madam President, if Senators 
wish to meddle in the affairs of other 
States, I think they should go all the 
way in this connection. 

Mr. HILL. And if Senators wish to 
meddle in the affairs of other States, it 
follows logically that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will take from these States 
these rights, which they have enjoyed 
since long before they entered the Fed- 
eral Union. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course the 
Senator from Alabama is eminently cor- 
rect; and that is a field in which legisla- 
tion will lie, because a limitation on an 
appropriation bill could force a State 
which received such Federal funds to 
repeal the poll tax; and in those in- 
stances it would not be necessary to 
amend the Constitution. 

Mr. HILL. Yes, the 90 percent of the 
cost of the Federal highways in those 
States, which today is being paid by the 
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Federal Government, could be entirely 
cut off, and no longer would those funds 
go to those States from the Federal 
Treasury. Is that correct? 
Mr. EASTLAND. It certainly is. 
Madam President, I should like to 
read further from the Vermont statute: 


Such certification shall be made under 
the penalties provided in section 202 of 
this title. The collector of taxes of any 
municipality, school district or fire district 
may, after such taxes become delinquent, 
submit to the commissioner a typewritten list 
containing the full name in alphabetical 
order of surnames and the address of 
delinquent taxpayers with a request to in- 
sert opposite each mame on such list the 
operator’s number, if any appears on record. 
Upon return of such list each such collector 
of taxes shall, if an operator's license ap- 
pears of record, submit on forms to be fur- 
nished by the commissioner, a request for the 
suspension of the operator’s license of a 
delinquent taxpayer, furnishing such com- 
missioner with the full name, address and 
operator license number of the person to be 
suspended and the reason for the request. 
The commissioner shall, provided such tax 
collector certifies in writing that to the best 
of his knowledge and belief such taxes are 
unpaid and that a demand for such taxes 
has been made in person or in writing and 
that the taxpayer or person liable for pay- 
ment of the tax neglects and refuses to pay 
same, suspend the operator’s license of such 
person and shall not reinstate or reissue 
another license to such person until notified 
in writing by the collector that such person 
is no longer delinquent in the payment of 
such taxes. A collector of taxes shall im- 
mediately notify the commissioner, in writ- 
ing, when payment of such delinquent taxes 
has been made. 


That means they could go back 20 
years or 30 years. It means that persons 
can be disqualified from using the pub- 
lic highways of those two great States. 

I do not believe in meddling in the af- 
fairs of the great States of Maine and 
Vermont, but if we are going into this 
question we should certainly rescue their 
people and give them adequate access to 
the highways for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment puts up most of the money to 
maintain. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama and I, if the Senate is so deter- 
mined, give notice that, at the proper 
time, we will offer an amendment to 
this measure. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to: ield certain time to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
{Mr. HoLLAND] the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Keatine] and 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arxen], with the understanding 
that I do not lose my right to the floor, 
and with the further understanding that 
I shall regain the floor at the conclu- 
sion of their remarks, and that it not 
be counted as two speeches or as another 
speech on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
with the approval of the Senator from 
Mississippi, whom I will endeavor to pro- 
tect in every way on this question, I 
yield to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinec], because his remarks are 
shorter than mine. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
shall be brief, but I want to speak on the 
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subject we are discussing, even though it 
is not the pending business. I remind 
the Senate that the pending business is 
the motion to take up for considera- 
tion the resolution to make the Alex- 
ander Hamilton home in New York City 
a national memorial. That motion is 
the business before the Senate, but we 
have, for reasons which are apparent 
gotten into a discussion of the constitu- 
tional amendment proposed to be offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Madam President, poll tax legislation 
has been passed five times in the other 
body but has never been approved by 
the Senate. On the other hand, the Sen- 
ate has approved a constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish the poll tax, but this has 
never been approved in the House. Ob- 
viously there is overwhelming sentiment 
in Congress against requiring any Ameri- 
can to pay a fee before he can vote. But 
a difference of views as to the appro- 
priate procedure has prevented final 
action. 

In my opinion it is more important 
that we break this deadlock than that 
we continue to wrangle over procedure. 
I do not believe that a poll tax amend- 
ment will set any precedent for dealing 
with other civil rights problems by 
constitutional amendment, as some of 
my colleagues fear. Wach issue has its 
own setting, and I would never concede 
that those who vote for a poll tax 
amendment are barred from support- 
ing solutions to other civil rights prob- 
lems by simple legislation. 

To be specific, I would reject any 
suggestion that because we adopt an 
amendment to abolish poll taxes we 
must also adopt an amendment to 
abolish unreasonable literacy tests. On 
the basis of the record made by the 
Commission on Civil Rights, it is evident 
that literacy tests are being administered 
in a discriminatory manner to prevent 
large numbers of Negro citizens from 
voting. In this setting, it can be argued 
convincingly that adoption of legisla- 
tion establishing an objective test of 
literacy, such as 6 years of schooling, 
is essential to implement the 15th 
amendment. The abolition of all literacy 
tests might raise a more difficult ques- 
tion. A ban on arbitrary literacy tests 
by statute, however, is not only proper 
but essential to carry out the guaranty 
of the 15th amendment against racial 
discrimination in voting. 

In my opinion, we can deal with the 
poll tax problem either by statute or 
constitutional amendment. I favor the 
statutory approach because it is more 
likely to win House approval than a 
constitutional amendment and because 
a statute will not be subjected to the 
complicated and uncertain ratification 
process. 

I also believe that the statutory ap- 
proach is constitutional. The poll tax 
persists in only five States: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. Whatever may have been its 
purpose in the early years of our Repub- 
lic, it is a fact of history that it was 
instituted in these five States as a 
method of preventing Negroes from 
voting. In recent years, the poll tax has 
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become as much an obstacle for voting 
by poor white citizens as Negroes, and 
those States which retain the poll tax 
have among the lowest percentages of 
voting participation in the Nation. It is 
clear from the reports of the Commission 
on Civil Rights that much more effective 
techniques have been devised to dis- 
enfranchise Negro voters, but we do not 
have to close our eyes to the history of 
the remaining poll tax provisions in de- 
termining the most appropriate method 
for their abolition. 

The argument that the poll tax is a 
“qualification” for voting under article I, 
section 2 of the Constitution and there- 
fore beyond control by Federal legisla- 
tion is too broad. Not all qualifications 
for voting are lawful. A qualification 
which is designed to deny the right to 
vote on racial grounds can no more 
stand against the 15th amendment than 
a qualification designed to deny the 
right to vote to women could stand 
against the 19th amendment. More- 
over, a property qualification for voting, 
in my opinion, is an arbitrary qualifica- 
tion which is no more entitled to recog: 
nition under article I, section 2, thar 
would be a State law that redheaded 
people could not vote, or those with one 
arm, or vegetarians. 

For these reasons, I will support the 
substitute proposed to be offered by my 
colleague from New York and hope that 
this position will prevail. If we fail to 
secure a majority vote for this legisla- 
tion, however, I shall support the con- 
stitutional amendment as a feasible al- 
ternative for finally resolving this issue. 
And I express the hope now that the 
leadership in the other body will not be 
adamant in its approach and will ap- 
prove whatever course is necessary to 
avoid a stalemate and to give the Ameri- 
can people results. 

Before concluding, let me emphasize 
that this is only one of the many issues 
with which we must cope in order to 
bring our electoral processes up to date. 
It will affect a relatively small number 
of Americans compared to the number 
denied the right to vote by discrimina- 
tory literacy tests, by arbitrary resi- 
dence requirements, and by other ob- 
stacles to the exercise of the franchise. 
Whatever we accomplish today will be 
only a small beginning in overcoming 
the myriad of unreasonable impedi- 
ments to voting which now prevent mil- 
lions of Americans from going to the 
polls on election day. 

I have asked the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
to broaden the scheduled hearings on 
literacy tests to include all the voting 
bills before the subcommittee and other 
civil rights measures on which action is 
long overdue. There is no possible justi- 
fication for limiting our subcommittee’s 
hearings, which begin next Tuesday, to 
literacy tests or to limit Senate action to 
poll taxes when so many other related 
problems also demand our attention. As 
I have already indicated, it is my inten- 
tion to offer comprehensive civil rights 
amendments to the literacy bill when it 
is before us, amendments based on the 
specific recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. Certainly the 
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members of this outstanding and dedi- 
cated Commission should have an oppor- 
tunity to appear before our Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights to present 
their views and findings. We should not 
insult their efforts by ignoring the vital 
work they have accomplished. And we 
cannot do so without breaking faith with 
the millions of Americans who had every 
reason to expect meaningful civil rights 
legislation from this Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
the time of the debate up to now, with 
the single exception of that just occu- 
pied quite briefly by my distinguished 
friend from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
has been, I believe, entirely used by those 
who are opposed to the motion to con- 
sider the joint resolution, in order that 
it may be made a vehicle for the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to out- 
law the poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting for elective Federal officials; that 
is, for electors for President and Vice 
President, for Senators, and for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

I shall speak on this subject at some 
length later, but I wish the Record to 
show now I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the measure. 

This is the 14th year I have offered 
the proposal in the Senate. I have tried 
not to be discouraged from Congress to 
Congress. I have had very courteous 
treatment from members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. On five oc- 
casions full hearings have been held on 
the proposed constitutional amendment. 
On three occasions subcommittees have 
reported the measure favorably to the 
full committee. I regret to say that 
our distinguished friends on the full 
committee have never been given the 
opportunity to report the measure. I 
think there never has been a time when 
it was not clear that a majority of the 
membership of the full committee was 
in favor of reporting favorably the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. 

I shall make no further comment on 
that, except to say I am grateful for the 
fact that the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle is now supporting the bring- 
ing up of the vehicle measure, in order 
to see if it may be adapted to the pur- 
pose which I have just expressed; that 
is, that it may become a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment of the sort I have 
described. 

I have been edified by the speeches 
made by my distinguished friends in 
opposition to taking up the measure and, 
as they put it, in opposition to the 
constitutional amendment itself, but I 
have been particularly edified by the 
speech made by the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] be- 
cause he spent nine-tenths of his time 
in establishing historically something I 
probably would have had to establish in 
the event he had not helped me so 
kindly; namely, that this is a constitu- 
tional question, requiring a consti- 
tutional amendment, and that all the 
first States of the Nation either had 
a poll tax or much more onerous pro- 
visions limiting and restricting the ex- 
ercise of the voting privilege. I believe 
the Senator from Alabama went into 
that subject in detail with respect to 
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all 14 of the States which were in the 
Union at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution; that is, the Original Thir- 
teen States plus the good State of Ver- 
mont. I think he went into the question 
even more fully in discussing what has 
been done in other States. 

Suffice it to say at this time that the 
last State to knock out a really onerous 
burden in this field was the great Key- 
stone State of Pennsylvania, which 
eliminated a taxpaying requirement or 
a property-ownership requirement only 
a relatively few years ago; my recollec- 
tion is, about 1933. 

It appeared to me quite clear that the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
had little confidence in the validity of 
the point of order which he mentioned, 
which he said would be brought up when 
my amendment is offered, because if he 
had much confidence in it he would 
have allowed us to make the joint reso- 
lution the pending business, and would 
have allowed the point of order to come 
up for early disposition. I would think, 
after listening to his learned and 
scholarly discussion of 4 or 5 hours 
yesterday, that he lacks confidence al- 
together in the validity of any point 
of order as to the procedure which we 
are following, and I certainly agree 
with him in that conclusion if he has 
reached it. 

I also note that my distinguished 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
who now has the floor and who has been 
gracious enough to yield to me, ap- 
parently also has little confidence in 
that point of order, because he has out- 
lined an amendment to the constitu- 
tional amendment which he says he will 
propose in due time, having to do with 
the good States of Maine and of Vermont 
and with the fact that they levy a poll 
tax which has no connection whatever 
with the voting privilege but is con- 
nected with the right of the citizens and 
residents to get automobile licenses for 
the operation of cars in those States. 

I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi that there is little con- 
fidence to be placed in the point of order, 
and I think we shall note that that is 
the case a little later in the course of 
the debate. 

May I say also that we are getting in 
Florida so many good people from 
Maine and Vermont, and even more 
good people from Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, in the course of our great growth, 
that it may possibly be that some of the 
people from the New England States are 
attracted to us because we have no such 
condition as that about the issuance of 
drivers’ licenses, which, of course, has 
no relation at all to the subject of the 
debate. I am very sure that we are get- 
ting many good people from Alabama 
and Mississippi because they resent the 
imposition of the poll tax and they re- 
sent the political climate that has re- 
sulted in some areas of those two grand 
States because of the poll tax imposition. 

I note in passing that whereas each 
of those good States lost one Represent- 
ative under the census of 1960, the State 
of Florida gained four. I am quite will- 
ing to say that some of that gain, par- 
ticularly in connection with the good 
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people of Alabama and Mississippi, who 
have joined us and who have been very 
welcome, must have been due to the fact 
that people were trying to escape from 
the political aura that surrounds the 
poll tax. 

Yesterday the distinguished junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
addressed an inquiry to the Senate which 
I shall try to meet at this time, as I told 
him yesterday I would. He inquired as 
to the position of the administration on 
the measure, and said that he hoped 
that that position would be made clear 
in the course of the debate. For the in- 
formation of all concerned, I wish to 
make it perfectly clear that the position 
of the administration has been made 
amply clear during the hearings in this 
body, during the hearings yesterday in 
the House of Representatives, and like- 
wise by direct communication from the 
President himself. I should like to make 
oe points matters of record at this 

e. 

In the hearings of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the Department of Justice was 
represented by a learned Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Mr. Katzenbach, who ap- 
peared and, I thought, made completely 
clear not only the position of his De- 
partment, but also the position of the 
President of the United States on this 
subject. First, in the printed hearings 
on this subject, at page 368, will be 
found the statement: 


The Justice Department supports the pro- 
posed amendment as a realistic technique 
which seeks the early demise of the poll tax. 


There is more at that point, and all 
Senators may read it if they desire. 

Later in his appearance the learned 
Assistant Attorney General had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

I am speaking for the President on one 
point, sir. 


The Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] asked him—and I am glad the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
is present in the Chamber: 

Have you reached it yet? 

Mr. KATZENBACH. No, not yet. 


Then Senator KEFAUVER, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, said: 
You mean, except for the point you men- 


tioned, you are speaking for the Attorney 
General? 


The answer was in the affirmative. 

A little later in the hearing, at page 
387, the witness came to the point, and 
the point was the constitutional amend- 
ment sponsored by the Senator from 
Florida—and now by 67 cosponsors— 
which is the subject matter indirectly of 
this debate. 

I think it would be well to read the 
entire statement of Mr. Katzenbach, 
because while he agrees with the Sena- 
tor from New York that it may be pos- 
sible to handle the problem by statute, 
I think it clearly shows that not only 
do he and the Department of Justice 
prefer the amendment method, but at 
the last of his statement he has made 
very clear that he is speaking directly 
for the President. I should like to read 
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his entire statement as it appears on 
pages 387 and 388 of the hearings: 


We feel that there is little doubt that Con- 
gress may under the Constitution enact 
legislation to outlaw the poll tax as a con- 
dition for voting in elections for U.S. Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 


I call that point particularly to the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 


However, whether Congress may enact 
laws to abolish the poll tax as a condition 
for election of Presidential electors presents 
a more difficult question. While we think 
from the recent trend in decisions that 
the courts would ultimately uphold such a 
statute, the matter is not free from doubt. 
In any event, as a practical matter and 
in view of the widespread support offered 
by the many sponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 58, the poll tax may possibly be laid 
forever to rest faster by constitutional 
amendment than by attempt to enact and 
litigate the validity of a statute. All of us 
know that long delays are inherent in liti- 
gations generally, and this is particularly 
true when important constitutional issues 
are at stake. Accordingly, the Justice De- 
partment supports the proposed amendment 
as a realistic technique which seeks the early 
demise of the poll tax. 

There may have been some justification 
for the poll tax earlier in American history. 
You will recall that it was originally im- 
posed not to burden but to liberalize suffrage 
requirements, because in the 18th and 19th 
centuries a poll tax was easier to meet than 
general taxpaying or property qualifications. 
At that time a serious attempt was made 
to recognize the qualifications of the voter 
rather than the property he owned. The 
purpose of the poll tax, however, was changed 
in the late 19th century in order to block 
and discourage the citizen's participation at 
the polls. Today it operates unduly to re- 
strict the rights of national citizenship by 
disenfranchising thousands of white and Ne- 
gro voters. It is an arbitrary condition 
which bears no reasonable relation to a citi- 
zen's fitness to vote. It tends to discredit 
us abroad. 

The President is unequivocally opposed to 
the poll tax. He earnestly hopes that early 
action will be taken by the Congress on this 
measure, and that it will be ratified by the 
States without delay. 

Senator KEFAUVER. I believe President Ken- 
nedy when a Senator voted for the consti- 
tutional amendment in the 86th Congress 
to eliminate the poll tax. 

Mr. KATZENBACH. I believe that is correct. 

Senator KEFAUVER. I am quite sure of that. 
In fact, I believe he was a cosponsor, 

Mr. Karzensacn. I am authorized on this 
to speak for the administration and for the 
President. 


Madam President, it could not have 
been made clearer that last year when 
the hearings were held before the com- 
mittee, on June 27, 28, and 29, 1961, the 
President went on record as favoring the 
abolition of the poll tax, and by the use 
of the particular method proposed. I 
am sure that the Senator from New 
York will recognize the fact that the 
question of doubt spelled out by the 
learned witness, Mr. Katzenbach, is in 
a different situation from the mere mat- 
ter of the election of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, though I disagree entirely 
that as to them, they could be handled 
in the States that now have a poll tax 
without a constitutional amendment 
being submitted and passed. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? Would it inter- 
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fere with the continuity of his state- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not at all. Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I think it is a fair 
inference from Mr. Katzenbach’s testi- 
mony to say that a constitutional 
amendment was preferred by the Presi- 
dent. Yesterday, in appearing before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
however, the Attorney General indicated 
a preference for the statutory approach, 
although he said the method was a 
question for Congress to decide as a mat- 
ter of policy. 

Certainly, he gave the impression that 
he supported the statutory approach, as 
well as the constitutional amendment, 
and regarded the statutory method as 
constitutional. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, in 
reply I would like to say that the At- 
torney General did state that he thought 
the statutory approach could be used. 
However, he very clearly stated his pref- 
erence and his approval of the consti- 
tutional amendment approach in the 
next to the last paragraph of his state- 
ment, which I shall now read into the 
Record. This statement was furnished 
to me this morning by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is on the stationery of the De- 
partment of Justice. I am told by the 
clerk of the committee in the House that 
this is the statement made by the At- 
torney General yesterday, as it purports 
to be. I read these words as follows: 
First I should say I freely admit that the 
Attorney General had earlier said that, 
so far as he was concerned, he thought 
a statute could be used, though he had 
somewhat the same doubts as Mr. Katz- 
enbach, because he mentioned the fact 
that, as has already been mentioned by 
the Senator from New York, that anti- 
poll-tax bills were passed by the House 
five times but that it had not been possi- 
ble to have them approved in 
Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Florida permit me 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam happy to do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New York knows that the Attorney Gen- 
eral on yesterday endorsed the bill to 
repeal literacy tests. 

Mr. KEATING. In the House hear- 
ing? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I understood that he 
endorsed the bill to establish an objec- 
tive test of literacy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is the differ- 
ence as to that qualification and the 
poll tax? : 

Mr. KEATING. He indicated, as I 
understood his testimony, that he be- 
lieved it was constitutionally possible to 
eliminate the poll tax as well as dis- 
criminatory literacy tests by statute. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But he advocated 
the elimination of the literacy test by 
legislation, by bill, not by constitutional 
amendment. Would not the same rea- 
soning apply to the poll tax? 

Mr. KEATING. No, I do not believe 
it necessarily would 

Mr. EASTLAND. Why? 


the 
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Mr. KEATING. Although I believe 
his position was that both could be done 
by statute. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is right. He 
took the position that both could be 
done by statute; that is right. That is 
all I said. 

Mr. KEATING. That is my under- 
standing of his testimony. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That the Attorney 
General approved. 

Mr. KEATING. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s testimony also indicated that he 
approved of the constitutional amend- 
ment to deal with the poll tax. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, but he felt that 
the proper method to apply to the lit- 
eracy test was the legislative method. 
If that is the proper method there why 
would it not be the proper method in con- 
nection with the poll tax? 

Mr. KEATING. There is a distinction 
between the two situations. I favor the 
statutory method with regard to the poll 
tax, but I believe a stronger case can 
be made for the statutory method with 
regard to discriminatory literacy tests, 
because of the findings which have been 
made by the Commission on Civil Rights 
that literacy tests are being arbitrarily 
used as a means of denying the right 
to vote on the grounds of race in vio- 
lation of the fifteenth amendment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I know of no in- 
stance. Can the Senator state an in- 
stance where the literacy test has been 
used to disqualify a person from voting? 
Can he name any person who has been 
so disqualified? 

Mr. KEATING. The Attorney Gen- 
eral—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am talking about 
the Senator’s knowledge. Does he know 
of any? Does he know what he is talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, I believe I do. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Very well. What? 

Mr. KEATING. There are plenty of 
instances cited in the reports of the 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Who are they? 

Mr. KEATING. I would respectfully 
refer the Senator to the reports filed by 
the Commission which we established to 
look into these problems. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I ask the Senator 
to name them. 

Mr. KEATING. The Commission’s 
reports make it abundantly clear that 
literacy tests are being used to deny the 
right to vote to Negroes in certain States 
of the Union. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Name one. 

Mr. KEATING. The Civil Rights 
Commission has volumes of evidence on 
that, but it is entirely beside the point 
here. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Why? A man who 
sits on the floor of the Senate—— 

Mr. KEATING. I do not propose to 
engage in unnecessary debate upon a 
subject which has no pertinency to the 
proposed amendment which relates to 
the poll tax. The Senator from Florida 
very kindly yielded to me, but I did not 
ask him to yield to me for the purpose 
of engaging in an extended discussion 
with the Senator from Mississippi about 
information readily available in the re- 
ports of the Commission on Civil Rights. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from New York is a very intel- 
ligent man. This is the world’s greatest 
deliberative body. When a Senator 
makes a statement on the floor of the 
Senate he should be prepared to back it 
up. On this question I ask the Senator 
to name one living human being whom 
a literacy test has prevented from vot- 
ing. He cannot do it. That shows 
what is behind this whole thing—noth- 
ing 


Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
certainly could not agree with my dis- 
tinguished friend from Mississippi that 
there is nothing behind this. As one 
who has lived in a former poll tax State, 
who is familiar with the conditions which 
prevailed there under the poll tax, which 
were less onerous than those now exist- 
ing in Mississippi, I know that many of 
our citizens were precluded from voting. 
I have seen at the polls good ladies come 
in, expecting to vote, and finding that 
either their husbands had forgotten to 
pay their poll taxes, or that they them- 
selves had forgotten to pay them. 

I have seen literally dozens of people 
turned away from the voting booth in 
the precinct where my wife and I vote 
in those far-away days prior to 1937, 
when we abolished the poll tax. I do not 
pretend to be able to name the persons 
to whom this experience has accrued in 
the State of Mississippi, because I do not 
have the pleasure of knowing many peo- 
ple there. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Or in Alabama. 
However, I am quite prepared to say 
that when courts have found in some 
cases that that has been done, and when 
I know that that was the experience in 
my State, to such a degree that it im- 
pressed itself on our legislature to where 
I joined, as a member of the State Sen- 
ate at that time, in outlawing the poll 
tax, because I thought it was operating 
in an extremely offensive and unwise 
way, I could not agree that Ido not know 
anyone who was barred from voting by 
the poll tax. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I deny that. The 
Senator has described horrible condi- 
tions that he says existed in the State of 
Florida. I deny categorically that any 
such thing has happened in the State of 
Mississippi. I defy anyone on the floor 
of the Senate to name anyone to whom 
it has happened. Now the Senator says 
the courts have so found. No court in 
Mississippi has so found. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Courts in Louisiana 
have so found. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Louisiana has no 
poll tax. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam referring to the 
literacy test. That is the subject to 
vee the Senator was addressing him- 

Now, Madam President, if I may, I will 
proceed to read into the Recorp this 
quotation, which is the closing endorse- 
ment by the Attorney General yesterday, 
when he testified before the similar com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives to 
that which is headed so ably by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi in 
the Senate. Here are the words of the 
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Attorney General, after having stated 
that he thought a statute could do the 
job: 

Nevertheless, a constitutional amendment 
is a realistic and commendable path to the 
same goal. There should be little doubt of 
the speedy ratification of such an amend- 
ment, since 45 of our 50 States already do not 
have such useless legislation. I therefore en- 
dorse this method of eliminating the poll tax 
as a condition for voting in elections for 
Federal offices. 


I do not see how anyone hearing these 
words, or seeing them in the printed rec- 
ord can doubt what the opinion of the 
Attorney General is and what he has en- 
dorsed, because he is endorsing the con- 
stitutional method, which we are intend- 
ing to use here. 

Mr. EASTLAND. He has endorsed 
the constitutional method. The point we 
have made here is that his reasoning 
would apply also to a bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator may 
read that into the statement of the At- 
torney General, if he wishes. I could not 
find any endorsement in there at all of 
the statutory method, though I did find 
a strong statement to the effect that he 
thought that that could have been used, 
but he. endorses the constitutional 
method approach. 

Let us see what the President of the 
United States himself thinks about this 
matter. 

On March 6 of this year, I received 
from the President of the United States 
the following letter, which was delivered 
to me by one of his assistants: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1962. 
Hon. SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: I share your con- 
viction that the right to vote in Federal 
elections should not be denied or abridged 
because of failure to pay a poll tax or to 


meet a property qualification. As you know, 


I was one of those who joined with you in 
cosponsoring a proposal in the 86th Congress 
to eliminate such restrictions. 


I interpolate to say that I was very 
proud and happy to have the then 
Senator Kennedy, from the great State 
of Massachusetts, join with me as one 
of the cosponsors. I continue to read 
from President Kennedy's letter: 


In the current Congress, I notice that you 
have introduced this proposal again. I as- 
sure you of my continued support for the 
principles set forth in that legislation. 

Adoption of this proposal would constitute 
an important contribution to good govern- 
ment. It would encourage wider voter par- 
ticipation in the elections for President, Vice 
President, Members of the U.S. Senate, and 
Members of the House of Representatives. 
Participation is inevitably accompanied by 
a strengthened sense of civic responsibility. 
I recall your having said many times that 
the abolition of poll taxes in Florida con- 
tributed to sound government in your State. 

It was a source of regret that, although 
this measure passed the Senate by the 
overwhelming vote of 70 to 18 early in 1960, 
it failed to be enacted. I understand that 
the failure of the House to act was due 
largely to complicated factors unconnected 
with the merits of the proposal. This year, 
a new opportunity to enact this amend- 
ment is presented. 
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I hope it will be considered and approved 
by the Congress during this session and sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification. 

: ' Sincerely, 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Madam President, I do not see how 
the President could have more com- 
pletely stated his approval of this method 
of approach and his approval of this 
particular amendment, of which he had 
been a cosponsor, and I am honored that 
he recited that fact in his letter. 

I do not think the President of the 
United States has the right, nor do I 
think he has tried, to tell any Senator 
or Member of the House how he should 
vote; but I think the President has the 
right, and it is his duty constitutionally, 
on matters of grave import, to advise 
Congress on the state of the Nation; as 
to how he believes the Nation may be 
better served under our laws. He has 
certainly done that in the course of this 
letter, and I am very happy that he has 
seen fit to do so. 

One word more about the speech of 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], who is now in the Chamber. 
In his earlier absence, I complimented 
him as highly as I could compliment any- 
one for the scholarly way in which he 
dealt with the subject of the constitu- 
tional history of the States of the Na- 
tion in his long and exceedingly inter- 
esting and enjoyable address yesterday. 
He saved me the necessity of going into 
that subject, because certainly a part of 
our case on the constitutional amend- 
ment is to show the history that lies 
back of it. I compliment him again on 
the thoroughness of his research. Icom- 
ment, however, that nine-tenths of his 
speech, or perhaps more, was spent on 
that feature of this question which has 
nothing at all to do with this case, ex- 
cept that he firmly established what I 
would have otherwise had to establish, 
namely, that this is a constitutional 
question and that it can be dealt with 
properly only by a constitutional amend- 
ment. So I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama for that. 

The Senator from Alabama related at 
some length the limitations and restric- 
tions which existed in the first 14 
States—that is, the Original Thirteen 
and also Vermont, which had come into 
the Union before the approval of the 
Constitution; but he did not see fit to 
say, which he could truthfully have said, 
that every one of those restrictions and 
limitations has long since been removed 
by the States themselves; and that this 
is also true of their restrictions and 
limitations on the right of suffrage, 
which have appeared not only in the 
constitutions of the States admitted 
shortly after the formation of our coun- 
try, but oftentimes in the constitutions 
or laws of the States which are rela- 
tively new in their existence. 

The point I am making is this: I lis- 
tened in vain to hear, although I had 
hoped to hear it from the eloquent lips 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 


i bama, who speaks with greater eloquence 


and command of our common tongue 
than I, that all the other 45 States, ex- 
cept those 5 in which the poll tax now 
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exists, have long since done away with 
those restrictions and limitations upon 
the right of suffrage. The poll tax did 
not exist originally in the grand old Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. The only one 
of the original States that had the poll 
tax as a condition for voting was New 
Hampshire, which repealed it a long 
time ago; but Virginia is the only State 
of the original group which still has a 
poll tax that has anything to do with 
voting, and that tax was approved by 
the grand old Commonwealth not then, 
but in relatively modern times. 

I should like to dwell for a minute— 
and I appreciate the courtesy of the 
Senator from Mississippi in yielding to 
me—upon the reason why I think it is 
unsound for these two distinguished Sen- 
ators to say that the Senator from 
Florida or, for that matter, the other 67 
cosponsors of the amendment are med- 
dling with the affairs of the great States 
of Mississippi and Alabama, both of 
which I love—and I do not have to tell 
that to the Senators from those States. 
I love their Senators also. 

I think that when one looks at the 
record, one must see that a national 
question is involved. Why? Because 
the electors who name the President; 
the Senators; and the Members of the 
House—but I dwell particularly on the 
electors—are elected under that system 
by such scanty percentages of the people 
of their States as to give rise to the ques- 
tion what would have happened had 
there been actual participation in the 
election by a much greater number of 
voters. 

Let us consider this question for a 
moment. I have before me not only the 
list appearing in the records of the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, at page 475, but also the statistics 
of the presidential and congressional 
election of November 8, 1960, published, 
apparently, as a House document. At 
least, it was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives; I assume it 
is a House document. It is a public 
print. Clearly those two records show 
what happened in that particular elec- 
tion. 

First, it is shown that the two fine 
States of Alabama and Mississippi—I 
make no attack upon them; I am sim- 
ply talking about something which I 
believe is of concern, and proper concern, 
to all the people of the United States— 
appear at the very end of the list of 50 
States, from the standpoint of the per- 
centage of their civilian population of 
voting age who participated in that 
election. 

The State of Mississippi is shown by 
these data to have participated in the 
election to the extent of 25.63 percent of 
the qualified electors or those who were 
of qualified age, or just a tiny bit over 
one-fourth of them. 

The good State of Alabama, accord- 
ing to this list, is right at the 31-percent 
mark. The list shows 30.9 percent, but 
my able assistant, who has figured it, 
reports to me that it really should be 31 
percent—but there is not enough differ- 
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ence to comment on it—of the citizens 
of qualified age in the good State of Ala- 
bama who participated in that election. 

What happened in that election? In 
the case of the 1960 Democratic primary 
in the State of Mississippi—and I may 
say, before I go further, that the Sena- 
tors from Alabama and Mississippi were 
both mistaken in their statements on 
the floor yesterday that the primary is 
the place where the larger participation 
in voting takes place in their States. I 
am sure they were thinking of earlier 
years, as to which their statements 
would have been true. 

Many times that has been true, but 
in neither State was it true in 1960. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course the 
Senator from Florida knows that many 
voters do not turn out for a primary 
election when the candidates in the pri- 
mary election do not have opposition. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They do not turn out 
to the same degree. I have noticed that 
in Alabama there was very strong oppo- 
sition in various races—for instance, in 
the election for the chairmanship of the 
public utilities commission. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But to be fair—and 
I know the Senator from Florida wants 


I certainly will be 
fair. 
Mr. EASTLAND. I know the Senator 
from Florida will be fair; and the Sena- 
tor from Florida knows, does he not, 
that it takes the election of county offi- 
cials to get out large numbers of voters 
in Alabama, Mississippi, and other 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That certainly pro- 
motes a larger turnout. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course it does. 

But last year in Mississippi there were 
no contests for election to be county 
officials. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say to my 
distinguished friend that the only reason 
why I mentioned this point was that in 
his closing argument on yesterday 

Mr. EASTLAND. But there is no 
point 

Mr. HOLLAND. In his speech at that 
time the Senator from Mississippi said 
the primary is the place where the real 
votes are cast. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Florida deny that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was not true in 
1960. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But in 1960 there 
was no contest in the primary. How- 
ever, the Senator from Florida has said 
that it takes a contest to get out large 
numbers of voters. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But in the general 
election—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the Senator 
from Florida was making his point in 
regard to the primary. He knows that 
nothing can be more deceiving than a 
situation in which one does not know 
the facts; and in this case the Senator 
from Florida does not know the facts. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Well, I know that in 
the 1960 Alabama primary there was a 
contest over the question of naming the 
presidential-elector candidates, and that 
the contest in that State was close; and 
the slate of candidates, 11 in number, 
was divided—6 being independent elec- 
tors, unpledged; and 5 being what I 
would call bona fide Democratic electors. 

Mr. HILL. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Florida 
will recall that in that primary there 
was no race for election to be Governor, 
and for all practical purposes and effects 
there was no race for election to the 
U.S. Senate, and there was no race 
for election to be sheriff, and there 
was no race for election to be probate 
judge, and there was no race for election 
tu be county commissioner—there were 
no races of that sort—the sort that would 
craw out large numbers of the electorate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course the Sena- 
tor from Alabama knows that his dis- 
tinguished junior colleague ran for nom- 
ination that year and had a very bitter 
campaign; but he won by a very large 
vote. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Florida 
is entirely wrong. My junior colleague 
did not have a bitter campaign at all. 
He did not make a single speech in that 
connection; he did not go to the State 
to campaign. But, as the Senator from 
Florida has said, my junior colleague 
was overwhelmingly renominated. But 
certainly he had no campaign at all. 
He did not have to campaign and he did 
not have to enter into a campaign, and 
therefore he did not enter into one; he 
did not make a single speech or make a 
single trip there; he made no campaign 
at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama will permit me to come to my 
point. 

Mr. HILL. I simply wish to point out 
that fact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My point is that in 
the final general election there was a 
strong race, in Alabama. ‘There were 
three tickets: a Republican ticket, an 
unpledged Democratic ticket, as to six 
electors; and a pledged Democratic 
ticket, as to five electors. Notwithstand- 
ing that, the voter participation was so 
small as to be what I have already men- 
tioned—namely, roughly 31 percent of 
the total number of the civilian popula- 
tion of voting age. 

Mr. HILL. Madam President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield again to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. There was no contest be- 
tween the six unpledged candidates for 
elector and the five candidates who were 
pledged as elector candidates; there was 
no contest between the six and the five. 
There was no campaign and there was 
no fight between the six, on the one 
hand, and the five, on the other hand. 
The 6 and the 5 together made the 11 
elector candidates—the candidates for 
the 11 electors to which Alabama was 
entitled. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
have before me the statistics in connec- 
tion with that election, as printed in a 
House document. It shows rather con- 
clusively that the number of citizens who 
voted for the prevailing elector candi- 
dates was approximately 10 percent of 
the total number of citizens in that State 
of qualified voting age. 

And with reference to the State of 
Mississippi, the figures for Mississippi 
show that out of a total population of 
1,171,000 aged 21 or over in that State, 
less than 10 percent, or 116,248 of those 
citizens were the ones who determined 
that there was to be elected an unin- 
structed group of electors, which later 
cast their votes for a very good Amer- 
ican who I think was one of the best 
men qualified to run for election as Pres- 
ident, but who was not running for elec- 
tion as President—I refer to Harry BYRD, 
of Virginia. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But let the Senator 
from Florida be perfectly fair; he should 
state the number of votes for the other 
list. He should give all the statistics at 
the same time. However, he has given 
only one-third. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
do so: 108,000 were for the regular Dem- 
ocratic slate, 116,000—or 8,000 more— 
were for the unpledged slate; and 73,000 
were for the Republican slate—or 
a total of 297,000 voters out of the 
total of 1,171,000—which I have already 
stated is just a shade over one-fourth of 
the mature, adult citizens of that State. 
And let me say that the 116,000 were a 
little less than 10 percent of the total 
number of such citizens in the State. 
And, Madam President, if the people in 
every State do not have a stake in that 
kind of situation, then I do not know 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield again 
to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has already stated that it took 
an election for county officials and State 
Officials to get out a large vote. The 
Senator from Florida said that was the 
case in Mississippi and in Alabama and 
in other States. 

But I point out that last year in the 
State of Mississippi and in the State of 
Alabama there were no elections for 
county officials and there were no State 
official tickets. But the Senator from 
Florida has admitted that it took that 
to get out a large number of votes. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Madam President, 
what I stated—I will not call it admit- 
ting—was that of course a race for elec- 
tion to be county officials brings out a 
large vote. But I wish to point out that 
the general election last year in Missis- 
sippi was not a velvet glove affair. I dis- 
tinctly remember—and it is to the credit 
of the senior Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EAsTLAND] and to the credit of his 
distinguished junior colleague [Mr. 
Srennis]—that both of them were out 
fighting at every crossroad and corner 
where they could be heard, fighting for 
the regular Democratic electors, while at 
the same time, Madam President, the 
Governor of that State and certain 
Members of the House of Representa- 
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tives from that State were out fighting 
for the unpledged elector candidates; 
and instead of its being just a milktoast 
affair it was a hard fought and very 
actively fought election; and I am sure 
the Senator from Mississippi would state 
that he exerted himself to the utmost 
of his capacity—and everyone knows his 
vote-getting capacity and that of his dis- 
tinguished colleague and also that of his 
distinguished Governor, who certainly 
is a very thrilling speaker and a very 
fine campaigner—they were out working 
on opposite sides. If there could have 
been anything to get the attention of his 
citizens, it was that which was taking 
place in that race. 

I make no reflection on anyone. I 
know they were doing exactly what they 
thought was right. I know the Senator 
from Mississippi who is here in the Sen- 
ate well enough to know he was fight- 
ing for a cause he believed in. The point 
Iam making is that the result of all that 
was that the full electoral vote of that 
State was dominated by a little over 116,- 
000, out of a total of 1,171,000 that could 
have qualified to vote if they had been 
permitted to qualify under the laws of 
the State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Again I say there is 
nothing as deceiving as figures when one 
does not know the facts. The distin- 
guished Senator has stated it takes the 
election of county and State officials to 
get out the vote. One can scream all he 
wants to, but there has to be that kind 
of election to get the vote out, and we 
had no county official election in Missis- 
sippi. In addition, we have no Republi- 
can organization in the State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The sole reason for 
bringing up this point is that it will re- 
sult in giving credit to the Senator. The 
Senator from Mississippi and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama have fought for the 
Democratic cause. The results of that 
election show very clearly that the other 
States have a right to be interested in 
this kind of system, which allows partic- 
ipation of such a limited number of the 
qualified people. 

I do not like to compare States but in 
that same election, in my State, where 
nothing like the same degree of cam- 
paigning took place the vote was 1,540,- 
000. We are a larger State, of course—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. How did the Sena- 
tor’s State vote? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Our State voted for 
the Republican nominee. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator’s State 
voted for Mr. Nixon. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. The Senator’s 
State went for unpledged electors. . 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true, but I 
was fighting for the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I compliment the 
Senator. I am not criticizing him for it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. So was my col- 
league. But I would not attempt to pass 
judgment on the State of Florida, which 
the Senator has done toward my State 
and the State of Alabama, when the 
Senator from Florida knows no more 
about conditions in those States than the 
man in the moon. We get back to the 
proposition that it takes local elections 
to get out the vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The only reason why 
I probe into this tender wound is the 
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fact that I want to state clearly for the 
record why 68 Senators have thought 
it to be a matter of public interest, of 
Federal interest, of the interest of other 
States in trying to bring about a more 
wholesome condition in which there will 
be a larger participation in voting in the 
5 States which still have the poll tax 
requirement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. From what the 
Senator has said happened in his own 
State, does that lead to the conclusion 
that the more votes there are, the wiser 
the decision? It seems to me that is not 
so, from the results in Florida. There 
may be something to be said for a smaller 
electorate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Day before yester- 
day the junior Senator from Mississippi 
stated that in his opinion the qualifica- 
tions for voting should be further 
restricted, instead of enlarged. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Why, now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is in the RECORD. 
I point out that that philosophy runs up- 
stream, definitely, against the experience 
of our whole country and the ambition 
of our whole country to enlarge voting 
participation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. T yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
debatable, in view of the election record 
made by the people both in Florida and 
nationally. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is en- 
titled to his opinion. Incidentally, 
when the Senator from Arkansas was not 
on the floor, I called attention to the 
fact that the poll tax States were the 
ones that had lost population. In the 
case of his own State, it has gone down 
to four Representatives. The State of 
Florida has gone up to 12. When I came 
to the Senate, our States had the same 
population. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator in reply that it is the quality we 
are more interested in than the quantity, 
and in the quality of our States, I think 
ours has gone up. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly ours has 
gone up, and it has gone up, in part, be- 
cause of the very fine people who have 
come from Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, and have swollen our popula- 
tion; and we are grateful to them. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I think the rise in 
quality in Arkansas is due to this exo- 
dus, because the lowest paid and the 
most undiscriminating are the ones who 
leave. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for that. observation. 

I would state, in closing these brief 
remarks, I think it is established that 
other States of the Union have an in- 
terest in improving an electoral process 
which is not bringing, and which cannot 
be sure of bringing, a representative ex- 
pression from the States. So far as the 
Senator from Florida is concerned, from 
his own experience in this field in living 
in a State which had poll taxes, and 
then knocked out poll taxes, and then 
saw participation in voting jump up and 
up and up, largely because of that—I am 
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talking about percentage of voting—he 
knows it does encourage participation. 
It gives citizens more will to get into 
elections and I think tends to bring about 
cleaner government, in the main. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do I draw the 
right conclusion from his statement that 
thereby he believes the quality of the 
government of the State and the repre- 
sentation of the State is superior to those 
whose voters do not participate in the 
same percentage? Does the Senator see 
any connection between the enlarged 
participation and the quality of the rep- 
resentation of the State? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The point the Sena- 
tor from Florida has made, and the only 
point he has made, is this. It is not 
to point any finger of criticism at any 
State, but simply to point out that it is 
established, as was stated yesterday, that 
it is the business of other States, be- 
cause the States have an interest in the 
electoral results of other States in see- 
ing that there is a representative ex- 
pression by those States. That is the 
only point the Senator from Florida 
wishes to make. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not quite fol- 
low the Senator in his point about the 
quality of our government, and that 
goes not only to the quality of its partici- 
pation but to that of its representatives, 
whether they be local officials, Gov- 
ernors, Representatives, or Senators. If 
the Senator is trying to make the point 
that, because there is a large participa- 
tion and more people vote, thereby there 
is a higher quality of Representatives 
and Senators and Governors, I would 
like to see the Senator demonstrate it, 
because I do not follow that point, and 
I do not believe it. Why else would the 
Senator have an interest in what we do? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In my concluding re- 
marks, I say, regardless of the views of 
the Senator from Arkansas, that the 
Senator from Florida has great confi- 
dence in the verdict of the people. 

What I am trying to do is get the 
people to give a verdict. Obviously, 
where only a small percentage of the 
people are giving the verdict, the Sena- 
tor from Florida thinks the whole Nation 
has an interest, and in these 5 States 
which are trying to swim upstream 
against the heavy current of expression 
of the other 45 States, that people should 
be encouraged and allowed to vote, with- 
out putting obstacles in the way, as to 
whether they can make the payment, or 
laying down a certain means of collec- 
tion, or whether they will or will not be 
intimidated. The Senator from Florida 
believes in the expression of the people 
of each State. As a State senator, he 
voted to give his people full expression, 
and he expects to vote the same way 
here. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
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ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Wait a minute, 
please. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, further proceedings under the 
quorum call will be dispensed with. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, it 
is my understanding that—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Wait a minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Mississippi has the floor. I certainly 
gladly agree that he may yield, with the 
full right of retaining the floor, to any 
Senator to whom he wishes to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may re- 
tain the floor and may yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and that when I resume speaking follow- 
ing the speech of the Senator from 
Arkansas it not be counted as another 
speech on the pending motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
there is little, if anything, new that can 
be said on the poll tax issue. 

We have been up and down the hill on 
this subject so many times that our dis- 
cussions are no longer a debate, but a 
ritual. As Senators will recall, we con- 
sidered this same proposed amendment 
in 1960, another election year, and it 
passed the Senate by an overwhelming 
vote of 72 to 16. The 65 sponsors of the 
current amendment include some of the 
most able and persuasive Members of 
this body. Although support for the 
amendment is powerful, it is not over- 
whelming, and I hope that those of us 
who oppose it will be able to convince 
some of the supporters on the merits of 
our case. 

The constitutional authority for the 
States to require payment of a poll tax 
as a qualification for voting is well estab- 
lished. The Supreme Court has upheld 
this right of the States in several cases. 
I realize that there are many Members 
of this body who believe the poll tax can 
be eliminated by statute. Undoubtedly, 
a move will be made to attempt this ap- 
proach before this debate is over. 

In my opinion, such a statute would 
be unconstitutional on its face. If the 
poll tax is to be eliminated on other 
than a State-by-State basis a consti- 
tutional amendment is the correct 
method. However, I feel dutybound to 
follow the wishes of the citizens of Ar- 
kansas on this proposal, who have in 
the last 25 years twice rejected attempts 
to abolish the State poll tax, as required 
by our constitution. 

Our poll tax is only $1 per year and it 
is not cumulative. Members of the 
Armed Forces are not required to pay the 
tax, and those who become 21 after the 
deadline for paying the tax can vote in 
the elections during the year covered 
by the tax. Our poll tax requirements 
are quite liberal. There are no restric- 
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tions for reason of race or color in the 
application of the tax. 

I might also point out that we do not 
have a registration law in Arkansas and 
the list of persons who have paid their 
poll tax serves as a registration list for 
the election officials. Some form of reg- 
istration is obviously required, and ours 
is well established, efficient, and reliable. 

Arkansas is a relatively underdevel- 
oped State. We do not have the tax base 
to support a school system comparable 
to those in the more industrialized 
States. 

Our people are making great sacrifices 
in an attempt to build up our school sys- 
tem, and in fact make a far greater ef- 
fort in relation to ability to pay than 
the national average. Revenue from the 
poll tax is devoted exclusively to sup- 
port of the public schools, and if the 
tax is abolished by passage of this pro- 
posed amendment our already under- 
financed school system will suffer. Last 
year $575,769 in poll tax revenues were 
collected for our school system. If the 
Congress would pass a realistic Federal 
aid to education bill along the lines ap- 
proved in the Senate last year, the loss 
of this revenue would not be such a sig- 
nificant factor in my consideration of 
this issue. However, the possibility of 
such a bill getting through the House 
this session is, to put it mildly, remote. 
Arkansas is in need of more funds for 
its public schools rather than less, as 
would be the case if our poll tax is 
abolished. 

It is ironic that although the Congress 
refuses to enact a Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill, on the other hand it seems 
eager to deprive a State—in this case 
my State—of this means of raising reve- 
nue from its own people for its schools. 

There has been no intimation that 
the poll tax, or any other device, is used 
in Arkansas to prohibit Negroes from 
voting. In fact, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission in its recent report on voting 
reported that there was no racial dis- 
crimination in the conduct of elections 
in my State. The report stated: 

The absence of complaints to the Com- 
mission, actions by the Department of Jus- 
tice, private litigation, or other indications 
of discrimination have led the Commission 
to conclude that, with the possible excep- 
tion of a deterrent effect of the poll tax— 
it does not appear generally to be discrim- 
inatory upon the basis of race or color— 
Negroes now appear to encounter no sig- 
nificant racially motivated impediments to 
voting in 4 of the 12 Southern States: Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Virginia. 


I think it is significant that three of 
the five States which still require a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting were spe- 
cifically singled out by the Cémmission. 
There is nothing in the entire report to 
indicate that the poll tax is used in the 
other two poll tax States to discriminate 
against potential Negro voters. If the 
Civil Rights Commission was unable to 
find any evidence of discrimination due 
to existence of a poll tax requirement I 
am sure that none exists. Last year 
68,970 Negroes in Arkansas qualified to 
vote by paying the poll tax. Nothing 
prevented this number from being sub- 
stantially higher other than failure to 
pay the small sum of $1 per person for 
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the privilege of exercising the highest 
duty of citizenship. 

I suppose if this were called a regis- 
tration fee it might well be considered 
acceptable even by those who are most 
fanatically devoted to the proposed 
amendment. 

The citizens of Arkansas are perfectly 
capable of determining whether they 
wish to continue to require payment of 
a poll tax as a qualification for voting. 
In 1938 they decided by a vote of almost 
2 to 1 to retain the poll tax. Again 
in 1956 a proposal to abolish this tax was 
on the ballot in the general election, and 
it was defeated by almost 50,000 votes. 
As far as I am concerned the people of 
Arkansas have spoken on this issue and 
I, as their representative, support their 
position. 

It is inconceivable that a $1 tax is such 
an overwhelming obstacle that it dis- 
courages interested citizens of any color 
or race from qualifying to vote. This 
amount would not even keep a smoker 
in cigarettes for a week, and is infinitesi- 
mal when compared to the amounts ex- 
acted from individuals by the Federal, 
State, and local governments in other 
taxes. 

The task of being a responsible citizen 
in a democracy has never been easy. In 
this complex age the task is greater than 
ever and the privilege of voting cannot 
be taken lightly. If we are to make our 
Government work as it should, every 
citizen must give long anc careful con- 
sideration in exercising his privileges of 
franchise. Some time ago I read a state- 
ment by a very learned man to the ef- 
fect that if he exercised the privilege of 
voting as carefully as a citizen in a de- 
mocracy should, he would spend all of his 
time weighing the issues and studying 
the candidates before casting his ballot. 
Surely, the payment of a dollar poll tax, 
which Arkansas requires, is a small price 
to pay for the privilege of being a more 
responsible citizen. It is inconceivable 
to me that the caliber of our public offi- 
cials, and the workings of our govern- 
mental system in general, could in any 
way be improved by the casting of a vote 
by a person who does not care enough 
about his Government to pay a $1 poll 
tax, or as one could correctly call it, reg- 
istration fee. 

This subject has powerful political and 
emotional overtones and it would be un- 
wise for the Congress to tamper with the 
Constitution in such an atmosphere. 
The issues involved here were well stated 
by Robert G. Storey, former dean of 
Southern Methodist University Law 
School, who is Vice Chairman of the 
Civil Rights Commission. In the recent 
Commission report on voting he said: 

Proposals to alter longstanding Federal- 
State relationships such as that incorporated 
in the Federal Constitution, declaring that 
the qualifications of electors shall be left 
to the several States, should not be made 
unless there is no alternative method to 


correct an existing evil. Such is not the 
case today. 

The Federal Government has sufficient au- 
thority under the Constitution and the 
existing framework of laws to enable it 
effectively to deal with denials of the right 
to vote by reason of race, color, religion, 
and national origin. 
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By bringing up this proposal a Pan- 
dora’s box, filled with every conceivable 
type of so-called civil rights legislation, 
will be opened. The Congress has much 
urgent business to transact this session, 
and the committees are working on 
many bills of far-reaching importance 
which may be delayed indefinitely if we 
get bogged down in another extended 
debate over legislation in this field. 

This issue, if it were ever an impor- 
tant one, has, because of developments 
in other fields and because of recent 
legislation regarding the power of the 
Attorney General, become obsolete. It 
is a puny, trifling issue to occupy the 
time and attention of this body. No 
doubt in some districts it may still be 
good for a few votes for its advocates, 
but as a matter of real importance to the 
effectiveness of our democracy, it is an 
illusion and unimportant. 

If the poll tax is to be abolished the 
States should doit. I urge that the pro- 
posed amendment be defeated. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
the back-door avenues that are em- 
ployed in presenting civil rights meas- 
ures to the Senate are abhorrent to or- 
derly legislative processes. We went 
through this ordeal in 1957 when a 
House-passed bill was taken from the 
table and presented to the Senate with- 
out referral to a Senate committee. In 
1960 that famous school district in Mis- 
souri, which is even today still with us, 
was the vehicle for the abortive attempt 
to write a civil rights bill on the floor 
of the Senate. At the beginning of each 
Congress for the past 8 years we have 
been confronted with the attempt to deny 
that this Senate is a continuing body 
and to have rule XXII changed or oblit- 
erated without referral of the matter in 
controversy to the proper committee of 
the Senate for its study and report. It 
is unfair to say that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee is the sole committee to which 
civil rights proposals are referred, for 
many of them even now pending are not 
within the confines of this committee, 
but are before Rules, Labor, and Public 
Welfare, and elsewhere. When the dis- 
tinguished majority leader discussed on 
the floor on January 30, 1962, his bill, 
S. 2750, proposing to protect the right 
to vote in Federal elections free from 
arbitrary determination by literacy 
tests or other means, he indicated to the 
Senate that, regardless of whether the 
committee to which this bill had been 
referred reported or not, it was his in- 
tention to undertake some kinds of ac- 
tion on the proposal in the period be- 
tween 60 and 90 days. 

A study of the long colloquies that took 
place during the course of this debate 
in regard to the referral of this proposed 
bill would indicate that it was the in- 
tention of both the majority and minor- 
ity leaders to have civil rights debated 
as a package when the move was made 
to take up S. 2750 on the floor of the 
Senate. It now appears that every time 
the workload of the Senate slows down 
a little bit, the bone of civil rights would 
be flung into the pit of the Senate, so 
that time can be again consumed by 
making Southern States the whipping 
boy of proposed punitive actions, 
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whether they be by legislative proposals 
or constitutional amendments. This 
country is today confronted with many 
grave and serious problems far reaching 
in nature. Many observers deeply and 
sincerely feel that 1962 is a year that 
will mark a milestone and a developing 
point in the history of mankind. The 
nature of these problems demands the 
greatest possible degree of bipartisan 
consideration. In many respects the 
future course of the United States for 
generations to come is wrapped up in 
the decisions that must be made in re- 
gard to the President’s proposed trade 
development plan. On such an issue as 
this, there is a great diversity of ideas 
and interest. 

Bitter family and internal squabbles 
such as that in which we are now en- 
gaged cannot help but hurt in resolving 
these greater and more fundamental 
problems with which we are confronted. 
The mere fact that the legislative cal- 
endar is as bare as Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard does not mean that Members 
of this body cannot most profitably apply 
their time to the consideration of the 
issues which must be faced. No good 
purpose can be served in again making 
a handful of people—five States—con- 
taining less than 12 percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States, the subjects 
and victims of a proposed constitutional 
amendment that is unwise, unsound, un- 
reasonable, and contrary to the historic 
practices and procedures that have ex- 
isted in this country since the Colonies 
were first established on the coast of the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

I submit that the point of order to be 
made against the Holland amendment in 
the nature of a substitute is well founded. 
It is no small matter when the frame- 
work of the U.S. Constitution is bent 
and torn to accommodate a transitory 
purpose, no matter how worthwhile the 
proponents of that purpose deem the 
goal they seek to achieve may be. Since 
human societies were first organized, it 
became evident that they could not exist 
as communities without observing the 
rules and precedents, the mores and the 
folkways that made living together pos- 
sible. It is now proposed, in order to lay 
this intended constitutional amendment 
before the Senate, to violate not only 
rules, precedents, and procedures of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
but to shunt aside those sections of the 
U.S. Constitution which provide specifi- 
cally for the manner and means by which 
congressional bills are to be processed 
and the manner and means by which 
congressional resolutions are to be 
processed. The point of order, when 
made, should be upheld. 

Madam President, I am unalterably 
opposed to the attempt being made here 
on the floor today to secure enactment 
of a constitutional amendment which 
would abolish the payment of poll taxes 
as a prerequisite for voting. 

Legislation to abolish payment of a 
poll tax has been kicking around the 
Congress for the last 25 years, and dur- 
ing this period of congressiona] debate 
a number of States, through their own 
initiative, have proceeded by State action 
to repeal the poll tax requirement. 
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I venture to say that if this same 
question is discussed and discussed in the 
Halls of Congress for the next several 
years, State action will undoubtedly be 
taken in the same direction being at- 
tempted here today by way of the con- 
stitutional amendment route. 

All right-thinking Members of the 
Senate must realize that State action, 
determination by the States themselves, 
is the preferable route to take. 

I do not question the sincerity of those 
who sponsor a constitutional amendment 
to abolish the poll tax requirement. 
However, I do very seriously question the 
wisdom and judgment of the pro- 
ponents in addressing themselves to this 
poll tax issue when there are only five 
States today that require the payment of 
a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting. 

In my judgment, the Congress of the 
United States, particularly at this time, 
could devote itself to more constructive 
legislation directed toward the welfare 
of the United States as a whole rather 
than directing its efforts, time, and 
energies toward a question having to do 
with only 5 States out of our Union of 
50 States. 

This question has been before the 
Congress year in and year out over the 
last quarter century. We all remember 
the great hullabaloo raised by some in 
past years to secure legislation to abol- 
ish the poll tax by way of statute rather 
than by constitutional amendment. I 
consistently took the position during 
those debates that this issue could not 
be resolved simply by legislation; that if 
it were to be accomplished, the only con- 
stitutional way is by a constitutional 
amendment. 

However, I do challenge the wisdom 
of this approach, in view of the fact 
that the States themselves under the 
initiative of their own State legislatures, 
have repealed the poll tax requirement, 
and if the remaining five States are left 
to themselves, their respective State leg- 
islatures will take care of the situation. 

Mr. HILL. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator 
think that there is a good possibility that 
if there were not all this agitation for 
the Federal Government to come in and 
interfere with the States and meddle in 
the local affairs of the States, and if 
the States were left alone to proceed in 
their own calm, cool, deliberate, and 
wise way, some of these poll taxes would 
have been abolished by the States which 
still have them; but it is this agitation 
by outsiders, who have nothing to do 
with the States and the affairs of the 
States, but who continue their agitation, 
which causes people in the States which 
have poll taxes to be more resolute in 
their determination to run their own af- 
fairs and to not let some outsiders come 
in and tell them what they should do 
about poll taxes or about any other mat- 
ter concerning the affairs of the people 
of the State? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama is correct. Peo- 
ple resent being dictated to by the Fed- 
eral Government, and they resent being 
kicked around. That is what this at- 
temptis. It is an attempt to kick around 
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the people in the various States and 
impose on those States. It is an attempt 
by other States and pressure groups 
primarily within those States to impose 
their will on the people of other States. 
Of course the people in the States aimed 
at resent it. In my judgment that is 
the reason why they have stood fast and 
retained the payment of poll taxes as a 
qualification for electors. 

I well recall that the chief sponsor of 
this resolution, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], in 
testifying before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on a poll tax 
proposal in the 83d Congress, stated: 

I would like to see the abolition of poll 
taxes as a prerequisite for voting accom- 
plished as speedily as possible in the five 
States in which the poll tax requirement 
still exists, and I would prefer to see that 
accomplished as a result of action taken by 
the States themselves. 


That is what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida, the chief proponent of 
the joint resolution, had to say, that he 
would prefer to see the action taken by 
the States themselves. However, he has 
changed his mind since that time. 

I heartily concur in the thought of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida that this should be done by the 
States themselves. That is the proper 
way to accomplish this purpose. Let the 
States themselves handle the poll tax 
provision. The States have been doing 
it. Why not let them continue, rather 
than by way of a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The question of the payment of the 
poll tax has now become such a small 
one in terms of the area affected that I 
do not believe that Congress is justified 
in submitting an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The poll tax requirement as a quali- 
fication remains only in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. 
I say, let these five States take action 
themselves, rather than taking the time 
of the Congress and the time of the 
State legislatures of the other 45 States 
to discuss and debate the question of 
ratifying such an amendment. 

We all know that the payment of a 
poll tax as á qualification for voting is 
as old as the United States itself. The 
matter of the qualification of electors in 
the several States to vote in the elections 
of Federal officials is governed first by 
section 2 of article I incorporated and 
drafted by the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787, which provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 

That provision was included in our 
original Constitution, and remains oper- 
ative today, spelling out with great clar- 
ity that the House of Representatives 
shall be chosen every second year in the 
States by the people oi those States and 
that the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. 
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It is crystal clear that that provision 
means that each State is specifically al- 
lowed to retain the power to prescribe 
the qualifications of the electors of the 
most numerous branch of its State legis- 
lature and the Federal Constitution sim- 
ply prescribes those same qualifications 
as the qualifications which shall be ap- 
plicable to those who are allowed to par- 
ee in the election of Federal offi- 
cials. 

In 1912, the Congress of the United 
States submitted to the various States 
the 17th amendment, to provide for the 
direct election of Members of the U.S. 
Senate. Prior to the adoption of the 
17th amendment, U.S. Senators had been 
elected under the preceding provision of 
the original Constitution, providing that 
the legislatures of the several States 
elected U.S. Senators. The first para- 
graph of the 17th amendment states: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


Thus, the qualifications clause of the 
17th amendment for the election of 
Senators is the same as the qualifica- 
tions clause for the election of Repre- 
sentatives. In other words, this means 
that the States are to determine the 
qualifications that will apply in elections 
for Representatives and Senators. 

During the course of my remarks in 
the U.S. Senate on September 14, 1959, 
addressing myself to this very section 
of the Constitution, the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] observed: 

I point out to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi that that is the only lan- 
guage in the Constitution of the United 
States which appears in two places in identi- 
cally the same words, It appears, where the 
Senator has stated, in section 2 of article I; 
and in the 17th amendment, providing for 
the popular election of Senators, the iden- 
tical language appears again. 

There are those who like to contend that 
the 15th amendment somehow was a re- 
striction upon section 2 of article I of the 
Constitution. That, of course, cannot be 
true since the 17th amendment, which was 
ratified some years after the 15th amend- 
ment, repeated the earlier language of the 
Founding Fathers in article I and is the lat- 
est expressed of the will of the people in the 
writing of their Constitution, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] with the understanding that I do 
not lose my right to the floor, that I will 
regain the floor at the conclusion of his 
remarks, and that my yielding to the 
Senator from North Carolina does not 
count as a speech on the pending motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 30, 1962, after considerable discus- 
sion, S. 2750 was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. This bill, which 
would take from the various States their 
constitutional right and duty to set 
qualifications for their voters, is now 
pending before the Subcommittee on 
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Constitutional Rights, of which I am 
chairman. This bill is similar to S. 480 
which also has been referred to the sub- 
committee. 

The subcommittee will give these two 
bills its complete and impartial attention. 
Opinions on all sides of the question are 
being sought, and each of these opinions 
will be given judicious consideration. I 
have requested the attorneys general in 
all 50 States and the constitutional law 
professors of every law school in the 
country to give the subcommittee the 
benefits of their thinking on the various 
questions raised by these bills. On 
March 20, we shall begin hearings, which 
should produce for the Senate a compila- 
tion of testimony of outstanding authori- 
ties on constitutional law and thereby 
provide the Senate an objective appraisal 
of this legislation. 

On March 20, 21, and 22, the subcom- 
mittee will hear testimony from Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Attorney General of 
the United States, and State and Fed- 
eral officials. On March 27, 28, and 29, 
testimony will be received from private 
individuals and organizations. Among 
the organizations scheduled to testify 
are the following: American Jewish Con- 
gress, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, Americans for Democratic Action, 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, AFL-CIO, 
and the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. 
Mr. President, on January 11, 1962, the 
President of the United States in his 
state of the Union message said that his 
administration had proved as never be- 
fore “how much could be done through 
full use of executive powers—through the 
enforcement of laws already passed by 
the Congress—through persuasion, ne- 
gotiation, and litigation, to secure the 
constitutional rights of all,” including 
specifically the right to vote. The 
President then went on to advocate abol- 
ishing literacy tests. In 1960, the Demo- 
cratic and Republican platforms advo- 
cated essentially the same thing. But 
nowhere in these recommendations of 
the President or of the great conventions 
was it suggested that literacy tests for 
voting can be eliminated by legislation 
as proposed by these bills. Rather, it 
has been consistently maintained that 
such measures are solely within the pur- 
view of the States. And only by con- 
stitutional amendment had it previously 
ever been proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment be given jurisdiction over voter 
qualifications. 

An examination of the text of these 
bills shows that this attempt to alter 
the Constitution actually originated 
within the Civil Rights Commission last 
year. In its 1961 report on voting, at 
pages 139 to 141, the Commission recom- 
mended— 

That Congress enact legislation providing 
that, in all elections in which under State 
law a “literarcy” test, an “understanding” or 
“interpretation” test, or an “educational” 
test is administered to determine the quali- 
fications of electors, it shall be sufficient for 
qualifications that the elector have com- 


pleted at least six grades of formal educa- 
tion. 


It is interesting to note that this rec- 
ommendation is in opposition to the posi- 
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tion taken by the Commission in its 1959 
report in which it recommended that the 
Constitution be amended to accomplish 
the same stated objectives of these bills. 
Although I agree with the three dissent- 
ing members who indicated in the 1959 
report that they felt that such an amend- 
ment is undesirable, nevertheless, if the 
great majority of the people feel that 
the amendment is necessary, then a con- 
stitutional amendment would be the legal 
and appropriate way to secure their wish 
and the only constitutional means of 
doing so. 

I do not know what precipitated the 
Commission’s remarkable turnabout 
from the 1959 recommendation of a 
constitutional amendment to the 1961 
recommendation of a bill such as S. 
2750; but I can assure the Senate that 
the requirements of the Constitution are 
the same today as they were in 1959. 
The very first article of the Constitution, 
which gives to the States the right and 
duty to prescribe the qualifications of 
voters, has not disappeared. It has not 
been repealed; and its meaning is as 
clear today as it was 172 years ago. 

Article I, section 2, of the Constitution, 
states very clearly that in choosing 
Representatives in Congress: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 


most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


Similarly, amendment 17 adopts the 
same method of setting qualifications for 
voters in the popular election of Sen- 
ators. 

The qualifications of voters are fixed 
and enumerated in the Constitution or 
laws of each sovereign State; and, for 
purposes of determining who is entitled 
to vote in each State for U.S. Repre- 
sentatives anu Senators, the Federal 
Constitution simply adopts such qualifi- 
cations as the State has fixed for voting 
for members of that State’s legislature. 

Also, under the Constitution, the 
President and Vice President are elected 
by presidential and vice presidential 
electors who must be chosen in each 
State in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct. 

In arriving at the article I, section 2, 
method of disposing of the question of 
the right to vote for Congressmen, there 
was a three-way contest in the Federal 
Convention of 1787. One group wanted 
a uniform qualification for electors, to 
be prescribed by the Constitution itself; 
a second group of delegates advocated 
that the power to prescribe qualifica- 
tions be vested in Congress; and still a 
third group wished the Constitution to 
adopt the qualifications that the respec- 
tive States prescribed for their own peo- 
ple. It was the last group which pre- 
vailed, and after 2 days of active debate, 
the delegates left the Constitution in 
this respect, as it now stands in section 
2 of article I. 

Probably no other provision written 
into the original Constitution received a 
greater approbation from the States rat- 
ifying the compact. Certainly, no other 
provision has been more zealously guard- 
ed or highly respected by the courts. 
Likewise, no other provision of the Con- 
stitution can be so read as to render the 
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wording of the. qualification clause 
meaningless. 

Probably the most decisive blow to the 
opponents of the power of the States to 
fix literacy standards for voters occurred 
in 1915 in the Supreme Court decision 
on Oklahoma’s literacy law. This was 
the famous Guinn case, which was 
brought by the NAACP. The Supreme 
Court held that the 15th amendment 
does not destroy the rights vested in the 
States by article I. The Court said: 

Beyond doubt the amendment does not 
take away from the State governments in 
a general sense the power over suffrage 
which has belonged to those governments 
from the beginning and without the pos- 
session of which power the whole fabric 
upon which the division of State and Na- 
tional authority under the Constitution and 
the organization of both governments rest 
would be without support and both the 
authority of the Nation and the State would 
fall to the ground. In fact, the very com- 
mand of the amendment recognizes the pos- 
session of the general power by the State, 
since the amendment seeks to regulate its 


exercise as to the particular subject with 
which it deals. 


In 1959, the Guinn case was enfused 
with a new vitality by the unanimous 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
Lassiter against Northampton County 
Board of Education, which declared that 
States can constitutionally impose liter- 
acy tests on “all voters irrespective of 
race or color.” The Court pointed out 
that here is a wide scope for the State’s 
jurisdiction to determine the qualifica- 
tion of voters. Speaking through Mr. 
Justice Douglas, the Court—whose mem- 
bership to date has not changed—in one 
of its rare unanimous decisions concern- 
ing civil rights, said: 


Literacy and illiteracy are neutral on race, 
color, and sex, 


The Court further stated: 


We come then to the question whether a 
State may consistently with the 14th and 
17th amendments apply a literacy test to all 
voters irrespective of race or color. The 
Court in Guinn v. United States, supra, at 
366, disposed of the question in a few words, 
“No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test considered 
alone since as we have seen its establish- 
ment was but the exercise by the State of a 
lawful power vested in it not subject to our 
supervision, and indeed, its validity is ad- 
mitted.” 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised, Pope v. Williams, 193 US. 621, 
633; Mason v. Missouri, 179 U.S. 328, 335, 
absent of course the discrimination which 
the Constitution condemns. Article I, sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution in its provision 
for the election of Members of the House 
of Representatives and the 17th amendment 
in its provision for the election of the Sen- 
ators provide that officials will be chosen “by 
the people.” Each provision goes on to state 
that “the Electors in each State shall have 
the Qualifications requisite for Electors of 
the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature.” So while the right of suffrage 
is established and guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution (Ex parte Yarborough, 110 U.S, 651, 
663-665; Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, 
661-662) it is subject to the imposition of 
State standards which are not discrimi- 
natory and which do not contravene any 
restriction that Congress, acting pursuant 
to its constitutional powers, has imposed. 


1962 


Earlier during a stay of execution in 
the case, a three-man Federal court, 
headed by Chief Judge Parker of the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, had 
declared: 


It is further argued that, if the section be 
held void, the State has the right to pre- 
scribe an educational qualification for suf- 
frage in the exercise of its sovereign power 
as a State, since the provisions of a State 
constitution are limitations upon and not 
grants of power (11 Am. Jur., p. 619). At- 
tention is called to the fact that 19 States 
of the Union, only 7 of which are Southern 
States, prescribe educational qualifications 
for suffrage which are uniformly upheld and 
that the Supreme Court has approved them, 
saying in Guinn v. United States, supra, 238 
U.S. at page 360, 35 S. Ct. at page 929: 

“No question is raised by the Government 
concerning the validity of the literacy test 
provided for in the amendment under con- 
sideration as an independent standard since 
the conclusion is plain that that test rests 
on the exercise of State judgment and there- 
fore cannot be here assailed either by dis- 
regarding the State’s power to judge on the 
subject or by testing its motive in enacting 
the provision.” 


Back in 1904, the Supreme Court gave 
us eloquent advice on the broad subject 
of qualification of voters in the case of 
Pope against Williams, where the Court 
said, and I quote: 

The privilege to vote is not given by the 
Federal Constitution or any of its amend- 
ments. It is not a privilege springing from 
citizenship of the United States. It may 
not be refused on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude, but it does 
not follow from mere citizenship of the 
United States. In other words, the priv- 
ilege to vote in a State is within the juris- 
diction of the State itself, to be exercised as 
the State may direct, and upon such terms 
as it may deem proper, provided, of course, 
no discrimination is made between individ- 
uals in violation of the Federal Constitution 
* * * a State, so far as the Federal Constitu- 
tion is concerned might provide by its own 
constitution and laws that none but native- 
born citizens should be tted to vote 
as the Federal Constitution does not confer 
the right of suffrage upon any one, and the 
conditions under which that right is to be 
exercised are matters for the States alone to 
prescribe. : 


Mr. President, these bills unconstitu- 
tionally encroach upon the right of 
States to decide what the qualifications 
of voters shall be by prohibiting all tests 
to determine literacy, no matter how 
reasonable those tests might be for those 
who say they have completed a bare 6 
years of schooling. But the bill does 
not stop here. It compounds the un- 
constitutionality by, in effect, setting up 
the new standard of a sixth grade edu- 
cation as positive proof of literacy. 

This legislation is unconstitutional on 
its face, Mr. President. 

This is the position of the Washing- 
ton Post, certainly no bastion of con- 
stitutional conservatism, which agreed 
in an editorial on January 29, 1962, that 
S. 2750 is unconstitutional. 

My opposition to these measures is 
predicated on over 40 years of study of 
the Constitution. During this period I 
was judge in courts of North Carolina 
for approximately 15 years and 6 years 
of this time was spent on the bench of 
the State’s highest tribunal. During my 
tenure as a jurist and as a Senator, I 
have endeavored consistently to be ob- 
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jective regardless of any personal pre- 
dilection. The Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights will give both proponents 
and opponents of these measures an 
adequate opportunity to be heard, and 
we shall weigh carefully the views sub- 
mitted to us. I shall, and I hope each 
of my colleagues in the Senate will, strive 
to avoid any personal proclivities in 
considering these measures. The Con- 
stitution of the United States is too 
precious a document to permit its being 
vitiated. At no time during our history 
has an attempt been made to take from 
the States the responsibility which the 
Constitution gives them regarding voter 
qualifications. If the Senate should 
feel that there is merit in these pro- 
posals, then let it move in accordance 
with the law of the land—in providing 
for it—and this can only be done by 
amending the Constitution and not by 
such legislation as has been introduced. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DworsHAK] be recognized; that it 
be understood that I shall not thereby 
lose my right to the floor, and that I 
shall regain the floor immediately there- 
after, and that my yielding to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho not be counted as a 
speech on the pending motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to congratulate the people of North 
Carolina on the very fine and sound 
judgment they have used in deciding to 
return to the Senate, without opposi- 
tion, their distinguished senior Senator 
(Mr. Ervin]. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. I still have opposi- 
tion—opposition by Republicans, in the 
fall—but none from Democrats in the 
springtime. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In other words, the 
Senator from North Carolina has an op- 
ponent, but does not have opposition. 
Under those circumstances, I am entirely 
in favor of having Republicans run for 
election in North Carolina. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am cer- 
tainly deeply grateful to the North Caro- 
lina Democrats for permitting me to be 
nominated without opposition in the 
Democratic primary. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say that I have 
always been proud of the fact that my 
paternal grandfather and my paternal 
grandmother were North Carolinians, 
and I have often realized that no part 
of my heritage has contributed more or 
been more important to me than the in- 
spiration and the dedication which have 
stemmed from that fact. 

So I wish to extend the heartiest con- 
gratulations to the people of North Caro- 
lina, Once again they have shown their 
wisdom, perception, fine judgment, and 
devotion to our country by the fact that 
the distinguished Senator from North 
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Carolina [Mr. Ervin] will be nominated 
in the Democratic primary without any 
opposition; and of course we know that 
means he will be reelected to this body, 
for another term. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grateful to the able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] for his kind remarks; and I 
am certain that his grandparents were 
among the great number of fine North 
Carolinians who helped materially to 
raise the standards of Alabama to those 
of North Carolina when they removed 
from North Carolina to Alabama. 


THE ADMINISTRATIONS SUGAR 
PROPOSAL—A BLOW TO THE DO- 
MESTIC SUGARBEET INDUSTRY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], provided I do not lose my right 
to the floor, and with the understand- 
ing that I will regain the floor at the 
conclusion of his remarks, and that in 
yielding the floor it does not count as a 
speech on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
June 30, 1962, only a little more than 
100 days from now, the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended, will expire. This leg- 
islation is vital to every sugarbeet and 
sugarcane producer in the United 
States; yet, as has happened all too often 
with the sugar bill, it is apparent that 
we will again not get the bill on the 
floor of the Senate until the last few 
days or the last few hours before the bill 
expires. 

It is imperative that we do some think- 
ing about this bill in advance, and I be- 
lieve the attention of every Senator 
should be called to the facts concerning 
the administration’s current proposal 
contained in a tentative nine-point pro- 
gram presented for discussion to a group 
of sugar industry representatives last 
week. I am amazed, however, at some 
of the provisions of this tentative pro- 
posal. 

The one incredible fact about this 
plan, in my opinion, is the fact that it 
would force a 10-percent reduction in 
domestic sugarbeet acreage next year. 
This would not be because of any surplus 
production. Sugar is not a surplus crop, 
since we produce only half of what we 
use. 
There is insistent questioning from 
farmers in many States as to why they 
cannot participate in the sugar market. 
They are being asked to curtail their 
acreage drastically in surplus crops, but 
at the same time they are being told that 
the acreage of a crop not in surplus is to 
be cut back. 

The basic sugar quota in the adminis- 
tration’s proposal would be some 50,000 
tons less than the beet sugar industry 
marketed last year. The proposed basic 
beet sugar quota for this year would be 
200,000 tons less than estimated beet 
sugar production this year at normal 
yields of sugar per acre. The Govern- 
ment’s tentative proposal, in fact, would 
inevitably require at least a 10-percent 
reduction in sugarbeet acreage next year. 
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I am sure that my distinguished col- 
leagues from Louisiana and Florida are 
aware that the administration’s discus- 
sion proposal also includes basic quota 
and growth provisions which would seri- 
ously curtail the forward program of 
growth now underway in the mainland 
cane sugar producing areas. I am sure 
they, also, would be chagrined if the ad- 
ministration’s final program would in- 
clude the provisions the discussion draft 
now contains for the mainland cane 
sugar producers. 

The administration’s tentative pro- 
gram would also write down the quotas 
for our domestic offshore producing 
areas, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. It does 
not recognize, in basic quotas, the genu- 
ine production potential of those great 
areas—where the sugar industry means 
so much to the economy. 

I cannot understand, Mr. President, 
the administration’s apparent downgrad- 
ing of the domestic sugar producing in- 


Nor does the administration’s current 
proposal recognize the importance of the 
American cane sugar refining industry. 
The proposal would provide for importa- 
tion of 357,000 tons of fully refined sugar 
annually which were eliminated from 
our market with the elimination of the 
Cuban quota. Reinstating foreign im- 
ports of this amount of fully refined 
sugar would seriously affect the opera- 
tions of the American refiners of raw 
sugar, with little or no benefit to the for- 
eign producers of the sugar. Foreign 
refined sugar imports are also a disturb- 
ing market influence which detrimentally 
affects domestic producers as well as the 
domestic refiners. 

I cannot understand, I repeat, the ad- 
ministration’s apparent disregard of the 
domestic sugar industry—refiners as well 
as producers. 

One other point which should be em- 
phasized about the administration pro- 
posal is the so-called import fee pro- 
vision. Stated in its simplest terms, this 
is an effort by the President to get per- 
sonal and complete control over sugar 
imports and sugar production. 

Congress has established the program 
for sugar in the past, and it has worked 
well. This is no time to change this 
pattern for a system of import fees, 
which would give the President complete 
control over the entire sugar producing 
industry. 

I do not intend to go into detail on 
other phases of the administration’s dis- 
cussion draft, because I know it is not 
final, and I am hopeful that the final 
program to be presented to the Congress 
will be much more realistic. 

I do, however, wish to stress as strongly 
as I possibly can the urgency of early 
submission of a realistic program on 
sugar, and early passage of a satisfactory 
long-range sugar law. The entire in- 
dustry is hampered by a law that expires 
in midyear. It is impossible for the 
industry now to program its 1962 sales 
beyond June 30, because its marketing 
quotas are necessarily limited to the 
period of the present law, and it does 
not know what kind of law will govern its 
marketing beyond that date. 

Marketing allotments have been im- 
posed on the individual beet sugar com- 
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panies because there is much more sugar 
available than the industry is permitted 
to sell during this period. 

As we know, the Sugar Act includes a 
small tax levied on the processors and 
refiners of sugar, and so the legislation 
must originate in the other body. Last 
August, we were told by administration 
leaders that it would be impossible to 
consider sugar in that session, but that 
it would have a high priority after the 
Congress reconvened this year. An 
adminstration leader in Congress said— 
and these are his words: 

Sugar legislation will be given preferred 
treatment when the Congress returns in 
January. 


In a letter made public on the 3d 
of August 1961, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture gave as one of his reasons for not 
recommending sugar legislation last 
year, unresolved issues within the 
domestic sugar industry. Mr. President, 
that reason for delay was removed in 
January, when all the segments of the 
domestic sugar producing and refining 
industry, both sugarbeet and sugarcane, 
did resolve their remaining issues and 
did unite on a balanced legislative pro- 
gram. The administration was im- 
mediately informed of this agreement. 

I assume the Secretary of Agriculture 
has seen this proposal, but for his in- 
formation, in case he kas not, I ask 
permission to insert, at the end of my 
remarks, an outline of the industry legis- 
lative proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BENNETT. Senators will notice 
that this proposal is endorsed by the 
American sugarbeet industry, the main- 
land sugarcane industry, the U.S. cane 
sugar refining industry, the Hawaiian 
sugar industry, and the Puerto Rican 
sugar industry. 

In short, Mr. President, the proposal 
is endorsed by the entire domestic sugar 
producing and refining industry. All the 
differences, all the issues to which the 
Secretary of Agriculture referred last 
August, have been resolved since Janu- 
ary. 

Ever since we took the necessary step 
of barring Castro sugar from the Ameri- 
can market, the domestic industry has 
labored under the handicap of a series 
of short-term extensions of the Sugar 
Act. It is high time we—the adminis- 
tration and the Congress—faced up to 
the situation and enacted a realistic 
long-range Sugar Act. 

The uncertainties which have attend- 
ed the series of short-term extensions of 
the Sugar Act have plagued the entire 
domestic sugar industry, not the beet 
sugar industry alone. The cane sugar 
refiners, for example, are equally ham- 
pered in their operations. The largest 
of those refiners, the American Sugar 
Refining Co., in its annual report issued 
last month, said: 

The outlook for 1962 remains unsettled. 
The temporary extension of the Sugar Act 
expires June 30, 1962. Although short-term 


legislation was a necessary expedient follow- 
ing the cutoff of supplies of raw sugar from 
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Cuba, the entire sugar industry needs equi- 
table long-term legislation to remove the 
uncertainties that have been hampering op- 
erations, 


Mr. President, this underscores the ur- 
gency of congressional action on long- 
range sugar legislation at the earliest 
possible time. I am indeed hopeful that 
an administration recommendation will 
come to the Congress soon, and that it 
will realistically recognize the place the 
domestic sugar industry should have in 
our sugar market. 

EXHIBIT 1 
SUGAR LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF AMERICAN 

SUGARBEET INDUSTRY, MAINLAND SUGAR 

CANE INDUSTRY, U.S, CANE SUGAR REFINING 

INDUSTRY, HAWAIIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY, AND 

PUERTO RICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 


1. Term: The new law would be a 5-year 
act extending from January 1, 1962, through 
December 31, 1966. 

2. Basic quotas: New basic quotas for 
domestic areas would be established at a 
consumption estimate level of 9,700,000 tons. 
These would be as follows: 


See... 2: 2, 665, 000 
Mainland cane area 900, 000 
Kb 1. 150, 000 
Ruerte: o. ee 1, 200, 000 
Virgin -Dindi 15, 000 

3. Growth: Growth (decrease) over 


(under) the 9,700,000 level of consumption 
requirements (consumption estimate minus 
unallocated amounts and deficits in allo- 
cated amounts under sec. 408) would be 
divided 67½ percent to domestic conti- 
nental areas and 32% percent to foreign 
areas. The 6744 percent would be shared 
75 percent by the domestic beet sugar area 
and 25 percent by the mainland cane sugar 
area. If in any year, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
or Virgin Islands produces more than its 
basic quota, it may in the following year, 
upon request, have such quota increased by 
the amount of such excess: Provided that in 
no event shall such quota exceed the basic 
quota (plus growth) under the law before 
amendment, all such increases being charged 
to the foreign total. Hawaiis and Puerto 
Rico's direct-consumption limitations would 
be 0.342 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively, 
of the consumption requirements in lieu of 
the provisions relating thereto in the pres- 
ent act. 

4. New beet growers: A special reserve 
of up to 20,000 acres, out of the total acreage 
required to produce the beet quota, would 
be available each year for the expansion 
of the industry. 

5. Domestic deficits: All domestic deficits 
would go to foreign areas, with the excep- 
tion that the excess of Hawaiian deficit over 
350,000 tons would go to the beet area. 

6. Direct consumption sugar: All foreign 
sugar would be imported in raw form. The 
Philippines would be given the option of a 
larger raw sugar quota in place of their 
quotas under existing law and the treaty 
between the United States and the Philip- 
pines. 

7. Personal history: The law would assure 
continued use of personal history as a basis 
for allocating proportionate shares in those 
sections of the beet area in which personal 
history now is a basis. No change would be 
made in those areas in which land history 
is now the basis for allocating proportionate 
shares. 

8. Liquid sugar quotas: All such quotas 
would be eliminated except provision would 
be made to permit continued entry of nor- 
mal quantities of Barbados type molasses. 

9. Nontransferability of quotas: Foreign 
countries assigned quotas under the act 
could fill such quotas only with sugar they 
produce. No net importing country would 
be eligible for a quota. 
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10. Sugar containing products: The Sec- 
retary would be given authority to limit 
importation of sugar containing products 
when such importation would be contrary to 
the intent of the act. 

11. Foreign supplies: Price incentives 
would be maintained in the act to insure 
that foreign sugar will be available to the 
U.S. market in the quantities needed at the 
times required. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Does the Senator 
wish to have a quorum call before he be- 
gins his speech? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. 

My. President, thus the distinguished 
senior Scnator from Georgia was affirm- 
ing the principle that has existed for 
over a hundred and fifty years, that our 
Founding Fathers intended and contem- 
plated that it should be the States them- 
selves who have the power to determine 
the qualifications of their own electors. 

The question of whether the States or 
the Federal Government should deter- 
mine the qualifications of electors of 
Representatives was thoroughly debated 
by the delegates at the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. On August 6, 1787, 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike 
from article IV, section 1, of the existing 
draft—which became article I, section 
2, in the final draft—the words: 

The qualifications of the electors shall 
be the same, from time to time, as those of 
the electors, in the several States, of the 
most numerous branch of their own legisla- 
tures. 


Gouverneur Morris’ purpose was “in 
order that some other provision might 
be substituted which would restrain the 
right of suffrage to freeholders.” The 
motion to strike was defeated. 

Gouverneur Morris argued that an- 
other objection against the clause, as it 
stood, was that it made the qualifica- 
tions of the electors of the National Leg- 
islature depend upon the will of the 
States, which he thought not proper. 

Colonel Mason opposed the striking of 
the sentence, stating: 

A power to alter the qualifications would 
be a dangerous power in the hands of the 
Federal legislature. 


Mr, Ellsworth argued that he thought 
“the qualifications on the most proper 
footing. The right of suffrage was a 


tender point, and strongly guarded by 
most of the State constitutions”—5 El- 
liott’s Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, 285 et seq. 

The debates in the Constitutional 
Convention reveal very clearly that it 
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was the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution that the States should 
prescribe the qualifications of electors 
of Representatives in Congress by sec- 
tion 2 of article I. As Hamilton pointed 
out in the Federalist, this constitutional 
provision conformed to the “standard,” 
meaning voting qualifications, estab- 
lished or to be established by the 
States—the Federalist, No. 52. 

The qualifications prescribed by the 
State constitutions in force in 1787 and 
which were carried over into the Federal 
Constitution, demonstrate that the 
words “qualifications” and “qualified” 
were directly related to requirements for 
voting. Thus, each of the original 
States carried in their respective con- 
stitutions fixed qualifications for deter- 
mining eligibility for the franchise of 
voting, 

Thus, the constitutions of the original 
States, at the time those States entered 
the Union, contained either a poll tax 
requirement or property ownership or 
taxpaying requirements, and that the 
words “qualified” and “qualifications” 
were used in referring to those condi- 
tions. Furthermore, that these condi- 
tions had to be complied with before a 
person became eligible to vote. Not all 
citizens could vote—only those who 
qualified by meeting requirements spe- 
cifically set out in the State constitu- 
tions. This historical fact was com- 
mented upon by Mr. Chief Justice White, 
speaking for the Supreme Court in 
Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall 162) of 
the qualifications requisite for voting in 
the various States at the time the Fed- 
eral Constitution was adopted, who said: 

When the Federal Constitution was 
adopted all the States, with the exception of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, had consti- 
tutions of their own. These two continued 
to act under their Charters from the Crown, 
Upon an examination of those constitu- 
tions we find that in no State were all citi- 
zens permitted to vote. Each State deter- 
mined for itself who should have that power. 
In this condition of the law in respect to 
suffrage in the several States it cannot for 
@ moment be doubted that if it had been 
intended to make all citizens of the U.S. 
voters, the framers of the Constitution 
would not have left it to implication. So 
important a change in the condition of citi- 
zenship as it actually existed, if intended, 
would have been expressly declared. 


It is clear that the framers of our Con- 
stitution merely carried over into our 
Constitution of 1789, in section 2 of arti- 
cle I, that the word “qualifications” in- 
cluded requirements for the payment of a 
poll tax or the payment of a property tax 
and the ownership of property where 
such requirements exist under State law. 

As a matter of fact, the ownership of 
property as an indicia for voting was 
carried over from colonial days on up to 
the year 1933 by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Thus, while there are only five 
States remaining today having the re- 
quirement of the payment of a poll tax, 
since the inception of our Union of 
States these States at one time or an- 
other had in their laws provisions simi- 
lar to the poll tax provision. 

It is still a qualification for voting 
in municipal and town elections in the 
State of Vermont. 
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During the last 150 years one after 
another of our sovereign States, by the 
actions of their own State legislatures, 
have repealed the poll tax provision, so 
that only five States are left. If it has 
taken 150 years for the majority of these 
States to repeal their poll tax provision, 
is there any great haste, or is there any 
reason to believe that the five remaining 
States should not be permitted through 
their own legislative process to repeal 
this prohibition, rather than directing 
the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment specifically at them. 

I submit, Mr. President, that wisdom 
requires that the Congress abstain from 
this field of legislation, and leave the 
matter to the action of the State legis- 
latures of these five States. 

Mr. President, it is well settled that 
it is the right of the States alone to de- 
termine the qualifications of its voters, 
and that principle, as I set out earlier 
in these remarks, was carried over from 
the charters of the Colonies into the 
State constitutions of the original States 
and was incorporated into our Consti- 
tution by the drafters of that document. 

That same principle has been stated 
so many times in this deliberative body 
that I presumed it to be without ques- 
tion. Nevertheless we are faced here 
again with the task of reestablishing 
that traditional concept. 

During the debates in Congress on the 
17th amendment, providing for the di- 
rect election of U.S. Senators by the 
people rather than being selected by the 
State legislatures, the principle was 
enunciated time and time again that 
the States alone are to determine the 
qualifications of the voters. 

During the course of that floor debate 
it was repeatedly stated and agreed that 
it is the States alone who are to deter- 
mine the qualifications of their voters. 
It is the State who, in the first instance, 
says who can and who cannot vote, and 
then after the State determination, the 
Federal Government guarantees to those 
whose status has been determined by 
the States, the right to exercise that 
franchise. In other words, the Federal 
Government was not to interfere with 
any qualifications which the State fixes 
with reference to the voters. 

But what is being attempted here to- 
day? The Congress is interfering with a 
qualification of a voter that has been 
fixed by the State and has long been 
observed by the State, that a voter to 
be qualified must have paid a poll tax. 

During the course of the debate on 
H.R. 1024, a bill providing for the elim- 
ination of the poll tax on election of Fed- 
eral officers, the then senior Senator 
from Florida, Mr. Andrews, made some 
interesting remarks on the floor of the 
Senate November 21, 1942, which are as 
pertinent today as they were on that day 
in 1942, and I wish to quote some of 
Judge Andrews’ remarks at this time: 

If any citizen desires to know who are 
qualified to vote for Representatives and 
Senators in his State, all he has to do is 
to look at the constitution of his State and 
the statutes of his State, and he will find 
the answer. He will not find it anywhere 
else. 


The paying of a poll tax is inconsequential 
so far as the mere qualifying of electors in 
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the States to vote is concerned. The amount 
is not excessive; in fact, in many States it 
is only $1 a year. The requirement for the 
payment of a poll tax has been in vogue in 
most of the States comprising the Union 
for many years; in fact, before the Constitu- 
tion there was a poll-tax requirement in the 
Colonies. In 32 States of the Union there 
is now levied a poll tax, but it so happens 
that in only 7 or 8 States of the Union the 
prepayment remains a qualification for regis- 
tration and participation in elections at the 
polls. 

The registration books constitute an honor 
roll of citizenship; indeed, they evidence the 
fact that a man or a woman is a member 
of the great body of interested and respon- 
sible citizenship of the United States and 
thus entitled as a citizen of the United 
States to express his or her views and wishes 
at the polls. 

Some States have abolished the poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting. It happens that 
my own State of Florida is one of the States 
which has entirely abolished the poll tax. 
In 1937 an act was passed by the Florida 

repealing the law providing for 
the payment of a poll tax as a qualification 
for registration and voting. The next regular 
session of the legislature in 1939, eliminated 
all poll taxes entirely. 

There were a great number of people who 
felt that the poll tax should not be repealed 
because the proceeds, though small, went 
directly to public education. y the 
poll tax was not levied for public-school 
purposes, Three-quarters of a century ago 
the poll tax was collected from persons who 
did not put in a prescribed number of days 
work on the public roads. 

Since that time, however, public educa- 


essary for the education of our people that, 
by statute, the proceeds from the poll tax 
have been devoted to the support of public 
schools. The repeal of the poll tax in Florida 
did not have any effect whatsoever on the 
casting of ballots so far as race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude were or are 
concerned. 

The registration of voters regardless of 
race, creed, or party affiliations was greatly 
increased; but, so far as I am advised, there 
was no increase whatsoever in the vote cast 
by our colored people; yet there has been 
created all over the United States a feeling 
that if the pending bill could be passed it 
would have a profound effect upon the num- 
ber of votes cast by the colored people. 
What has happened in the State of Florida 
is sufficient to show that no such result 
would be brought about. All may vote who 
are qualified and register in the poll books. 
There are infinitely more poor white people 
who probably did not vote by reason of the 
poll tax than colored. 

I was in favor of the abolition of the poll 
tax in my State not only for the reason I 
have stated but for another reason. The 
poll tax requirement for voting afforded de- 
signing politicians an opportunity, by col- 
laboration with the heads of great organiza- 
tions, to provide means whereby people who 
do not feel able to pay their poll tax had it 
paid for them, on condition they agree to 
vote a certain ticket. Such things perhaps 
have occurred all over the United States. 

The question may be asked, Why should a 
person who believes as I believe, that it was 
wise to abolish the poll tax in Florida, op- 
pose the pending bill? I have just read from 
the Constitution of the United States which 
provides, in clear terms, that the power to 
provide qualifications for voters was and 
is a power retained by the States. If the 
Congress can pass a law doing away with 
the qualifications now so provided in certain 
States, it could go further and pass a law 
pro shat there shall not even be reg- 
istration, which is now the prima facie evi- 


dence that one is entitled to vote. If such 
an attempt had been made during the Con- 
stitutional Convention, or during the time 
the Bill of Rights was under discussion, it 
would have failed. 


In other words, this matter should be 
left in the hands of the several States, 
to be decided by the States themselves, 
instead of the States being coerced by 
groups in other States. 

As Judge Andrews so cogently observed 
in 1942, if the Congress can pass a law 
doing away with the voter qualifications 
now provided in certain States, as is here 
attempted by way of a constitutional 
amendment, it can go further and pro- 
vide that there will not even be voter 
registration. If this path is pursued by 
the proponents, there will be no author- 
ity left in the States over its own voters 
and the inevitable result will be Federal 
preemption of the entire voter field. 

I say that if this course is followed by 
the Congress, the words of Chief Justice 
Puller in MePherson v. Blacker (146 U.S. 
1), at page 36, no longer will have mean- 
ing. Chief Justice Fuller said: 

The right to vote protected or secured by 
the Constitution is, and only is, the right to 
vote as established by the laws and con- 
stitution of each State. 


If we deprive the States of the power 
to determine the qualifications of its 
voters, the right to vote will be only that 
right conferred by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The States will have nothing to 
say about its own voters. 

Mr. President, if Congress should adopt 
the resolution, we will be on the high 
road of the federalization of the quali- 
fications of electors and the Federal con- 
trol of elections, and we will preempt the 
whole field to the National Government. 
That will be one of the gravest steps in 
the 20th century toward the federaliza- 
tion of the United States, to the destruc- 
tion of our dual system of government, to 
the destruction of our States, and to the 
concentration of all power and all au- 
thority in Washington. That is, funda- 
mentally, what the issue is all about. 
It is a fight against stateism. It is a 
fight against the destruction of the dual 
system of government. It is the fight to 
retain the powers unimpaired of the 50 
sovereign States, and the liberties of the 
American people. The liberties of the 
people at the cross roads and at the creek 
banks of this country are protected 
through their State government. 

In Germany, when Hitler rose to power, 
he had designs upon a dictatorship. 
However, before he could crush the lib- 
erties of the German people, he had to 
federalize the German Government and 
destroy the powers of the States which 
compose that Government. 

Mr. President, in the 83d Congress 
there was before the Senate, Senate Joint 
Resolution 53, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
to grant to citizens of the United States 
who have attained the age of 18 the right 
to vote. On May 21, 1954, after debate, 
the Senate rejected that proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. It was the con- 
sidered judgment of the Senate on that 
day that the power of the States to de- 
termine the age at which its citizens may 
vote is a qualification which should be 


retained by the States themselves. I 
believe that the arguments made on the 
floor of the Senate in the 83d Congress 
by those opposing a constitutional 
amendment which would lower the vot- 
ing age to 18 are equally applicable here 
today in opposing this constitutional 
proposal to outlaw the poll tax. It was 
stated on the floor of the Senate in the 
debate on the constitutional amendment 
lowering the voting age to 18 that the 
States themselves should determine the 
qualifications of their own voters; that 
if a constitutional amendment were 
adopted lowering the voting age to 18 
and taking that power from the States— 
this was 1954—then there would be other 
attempts by way of constitutional 
amendments to take other powers con- 
cerning voters from the States. The 
end result of this would be to lodge all 
power and control over voting require- 
ments in the Central Government rather 
than in the States where the Constitu- 
tion properly determined they should be. 

Mr. President, that is a great safe- 
guard of a free people, namely the power, 
through their State government, to say 
who can vote, to fix the qualifications 
of the voters. 

The Senate in 1954 rejected the rea- 
sons for a constitutional amendment to 
lower the voting age, because it would 
place us on the highroad to destruction 
of what is fundamental in our system, 
the power of the people through their 
State governments to determine the 
qualifications of their electors. 

During that debate on the 18-year-old 
amendment, Members of this body 
echoed and reechoed the statement that 
the Federal Government should not in- 
vade the States and say to those people, 
“We are going to tell you what to do 
and we will deny to you the right to 
legislate in this vital field of maintaining 
and operating the elective process and 
deciding the qualifications of your 
electors.” 

I appeal to the Senate that it show 
as much wisdom today as the Founding 
Fathers showed when they wrote the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
as the membership of this great body has 
shown throughout the entire history of 
this Republic, when it has protected and 
preserved the rights of the States to de- 
fine the qualifications of those who par- 
ticipate in elections. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s yielding to me. I have not had 
an opportunity to hear all of his address 
today, because of the pressure of other 
matters. However, I have heard enough 
in the last 40 minutes to find good, solid 
reasoning in what the Senator has said. 
I wish to refer the Senator to the matter 
of the franchise of voting, and to ask him 
what his ideas are with reference to the 
situation in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Was it not one of the basic, funda- 
mental foundations that the delegates 
were finally able to get together on, and 
made the Constitution possible, that 
they would nail down in clear, unmis- 
takable language that this matter of the 
voting franchise would be left to each 
individual State? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. First there was the qualification 
in the Colonies. When the Colonies won 
their independence, they were sovereign 
States, and they set their own voting 
qualifications. They put into the Con- 
stitution words to retain those qualifica- 
tions, to retain that power within the 
States, to fix the qualifications of elec- 
tors, as the very basic factor in our sys- 
tem of government. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does not the Senator 
believe, as a student of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and of the other ma- 
jor parts of American history, as well, 
that had it not been for that basic agree- 
ment, and had it not been for that clear 
language nailing it down unmistakably, 
there would not have been an agreement 
with reference to the Constitution that 
had the validity and the substance in it 
which was necessary to form an effec- 
tive government? 

Mr. EASTLAND. There would have 
been no Constitution unless that right 
had been preserved to the individual 
States. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is not that conclusion 
recognized by all scholars and historians 
of our Government? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is recognized 
throughout all the debates and is so 
stated in the debates. Gouverneur 
Morris offered an amendment relating 
to Federal qualifications, and his amend- 
ment was defeated. Delegate after dele- 
gate said that they could proceed to 
write the Constitution and support it 
only on the basis that the States would 
fix the qualifications of their electors. 
Congress has maintained and preserved 
that right since the founding of the Re- 
public, and that right is inherent to our 
liberty. 

Mr. STENNIS. Moving forward con- 
siderably more than 100 years beyond 
the Constitutional Convention to the 
adoption of the amendment which per- 
mits women to vote—the adoption of 
that amendment being the result of more 
than 100 years of experience in the 
growth and development of our Nation, 
which was an experiment, to a degree, 
when it was started—the woman suf- 
frage amendment provided, in the first 
place, for the creation of a new group 
or the granting of a new right, rather 
than merely passing upon the qualifi- 
cations of voters, was it not? In other 
words, a new group altogether were en- 
compassed in this field. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
The franchise to vote was granted to 
women based upon the same voting 
qualifications that existed for men. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the point. It 
was the creation of a new right for a 
new group; but when it came to the 
qualifications, the selfsame rule was 
applied. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr, STENNIS. And in the same 
language. Is that not true? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr.STENNIS. That shows that after 
more than a century, the language of 
the Constitution had worn well, was 
found to have been sound and solid, and 
was considered as essential as when the 
Constitution was adopted. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
Consider the 17th amendment, which 
provides for the popular election of U.S. 
Senators. There the same language 
is preserved, namely, that the States 
shall have the power to fix the qualifi- 
cations requisite for the election of 
Senators. 

Mr. STENNIS. The 17th amendment 
applied to the election of a particular 
office, not the qualifications of electors. 
But as to electors who would be qualified, 
the selfsame language again, was 
brought forward, and that principle was 
approved again in the light of 
experience. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. That amendment ac- 
tually preceded the woman suffrage 
amendment. Even though the present 
proposal for a constitutional amendment 
with reference to the poll tax is constitu- 
tionally sound as to method, the invasion 
of the principle will violate the letter 
and the spirit of the original concept as 
found in the Constitution, will it not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator. The proposal be- 
fore the Senate is constitutionally sound 
as to method, but it is an attack upon 
the ideals and principles upon which the 
Government was founded. 

Mr. STENNIS. In effect, it is the co- 
ercion of a State against its will on the 
sacred ground of voting privilege. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator is eminently correct. The idea 
of the coercion of a sovereign State by 
other States is abhorrent to the Ameri- 
can system of government. 

Mr. STENNIS. Again the Senator 
from Mississippi has well stated the ob- 
jection to the proposal. I thank the 
Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank my col- 
league from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, the debate in the Sen- 
ate on the constitutional amendment 
lowering the voting age to 18 restated 
principles which are equally applicable 
in this debate here today. It was the 
feeling of a majority in the Senate at 
that time that that amendment should 
not be passed, for it would place some 
States in a position if they wanted at 
some other time to change the voting 
age from 18 to 19, or 20, if they so found 
it necessary, they could not do it in the 
face of a constitutional amendment once 
passed; and while that lowered age 
worked well in one State, other States 
should not be coerced to follow that very 
same policy, for it might have the op- 
posite effect. In other words, it was 
tantamount to putting the voters of a 
State in a straitjacket. 

The Constitution provides that the 
States are to prescribe the qualifications 
of electors of the most numerous house 
of the respective legislatures, and within 
those qualifications is the qualification of 
age of the voter. In the nature of suf- 
frage there must be the age qualification, 
and the States by their own constitutions 
prescribe the age at which a voter is 
eligible to vote. By constitutional 
amendment, Congress attempted to limit 
the power of a State to determine at 
what age its voters may vote. That at- 
tempt was defeated on the floor of the 
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U.S. Senate on May 21, 1954. Another 
qualification that the States have im- 
posed in the past and which is now ob- 
served as a requirement by only five 
States is the payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite for voting. Here today, is 
an attempt to limit the power of the 
States in that area. If that proves suc- 
cessful, then what can be done next? 
A residence requirement is common and 
perhaps universal, but the time of resi- 
dence varies greatly in the different 
States, and each State, within its own 
constitution, prescribes a residence re- 
quirement as a voting qualification. It 
follows that there can be next on the 
horizon a constitutional amendment 
taking from the States the power to de- 
termine the residence requirement for 
its own electors. 

Registration of voters is a common- 
place and proper qualification. The sev- 
eral States, by their constitutions, estab- 
lish registration requirements. Possibly 
within the near future attempts will be 
made via the constitutional amendment 
route to take away the power of the 
State to determine registration require- 
ments for its voters. 

A number of the States have literacy 
and educational tests as a proper qual- 
ification for a voter. A constitutional 
amendment could be proposed to take 
that power from the States. 

The end result will be, if this action 
is successful here now, to limit the power 
of the States to determine its qualifica- 
tions by way of a poll tax requirement, 
that all of the other voter qualifications 
followed by the States today will be 
taken from them and lodged in the 
central government. 

I say that it is possible that there are 
those who feel that the States should 
have no power at all over the qualifica- 
tions of its own electorate, and if they 
keep on in their efforts, there will be no 
State power over the electorate, but 
everything will be in the hands of the 
Federal Government. In my judgment, 
the adoption of this amendment will be 
but a step in the direction of concen- 
trating all power in the Federal Govern- 
ment over State electors, and if success- 
ful in approving this constitutional 
amendment, those steps will inevitably 
follow. 

Mr. President, the impression has 
been created that those who oppose 
legislation to repeal the poll tax are try- 
ing to preserve poll taxes as such, Our 
opposition to this measure is predicated 
on the basis that any action by way of 
repeal should come from these States 
themselves rather than by action of the 
Federal Government. In opposing the 
favorable consideration of this amend- 
ment, we stand on the principle that 
fixing qualifications for voting shall con- 
tinue to be the right of the States and 
should not be taken over by the Federal 
Government. 

Past history reveals that the poll tax 
has been, is being, and can be ended 
by action of the States themselves, there- 
by making it unnecessary for action by 
the Federal Government in this fteld. 
It is our strong feeling that those who 
demand action by the Federal Govern- 
ment by way of the constitutional 
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amendment route indirectly give aid and 
comfort to those who try to break down 
our American system of government by 
taking from the States functions that 
they should and always have exercised 
under our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. If efforts are successful in this 
instance to whittle away part of the 
sovereignty of the States, it can be ac- 
complished in other fields, and even- 
tually there will be little left of the 
States as governmental entities. 

Over 150 years ago the framers of our 
Constitution debated at great length in 
the Constitutional Convention this 
question of the qualification of electors. 
After full and unlimited debate, the col- 
lective judgment of that great Conven- 
tion was that the qualifications requisite 
for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should be the same as those 
requisite of electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. 
There were in the Convention some who 
wanted to place in the National Govern- 
ment the power of determining the 
qualifications. However, the members 
of the Convention determined that the 
right of fixing the qualifications should 
be within the power of the States; and 
so that power has remained with the 
States for over 150 years. Today, be- 
cause five States have on their statute 
books a qualification pursuant to their 
own constitutions, some Members are 
proposing that this Congress reverse the 
action taken in 1787 by the framers of 
our Constitution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this time I may yield to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]; 
that in yielding for that purpose, I shall 
not lose my right to the floor; that at the 
conclusion of his remarks, I shall regain 
the floor; and that my yielding for this 
purpose is not to be counted as a speech 
by me on the pending motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, PELL 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO UNITED NATIONS 
BOND ISSUE BILL 


Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. H1cKENLOoPER], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
and myself, I submit amendments to 
Senate bill 2768, the so-called United 
Nations bond issue bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MaNnsFIeLp] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the establish- 
ing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senate of the United States 
would strike a mortal blow at the sover- 
eignty of our individual States if it lim- 
ited the power of the States to determine 
the qualifications of its voters. 

In the 77th Congress, the Committee 
on the Judiciary had under considera- 
tion Senate bill 1280, concerning the 
qualifications of voters or electors within 
the meaning of section 2, article I of the 
Constitution, and making unlawful the 
requirement for the payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting. A sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary submitted to the full committee 
an adverse report on this proposal. The 
adverse report of the subcommittee con- 
tained a statement which bears repeat- 
ing at this point. In its report the sub- 
committee stated: 


It is acknowledged by the proponents of 
this bill that Congress has no power to fix 
or alter the qualifications of voters for State 
office and so they propose only to abolish 
the poll tax for election of Federal officials. 
To do this, they must deny that a poll tax 
is a qualification. Otherwise, they would be 
forced to admit an attempt to disregard sec- 
tion 2 of article I. This they cannot do with- 
out conceding the unconstitutional character 
of the bill. So they adopt the ingenious 
ruse of declaring in the first section of the 
measure that the poll tax requirement is not 
a qualification of voters but an interference 
with the manner of holding a Federal elec- 
tion and as such subject to regulation by 
Congress under section 4, article I. Here, 
however, they are met by the historic fact 
that when the Constitution was adopted all 
of the original States had property or tax 
qualifications for voters. 

The framers of the Constitution knew, 
for example, that the actual payment of a 
State or county tax was a voting qualifica- 
tion in Pennsylvania when the instrument 
was drawn and that the other States had 
similar provisions. The framers accepted 
these qualifications whatever they might 
have been in all of the States by the lan- 
guage of section 2 of article I and nowhere 
did they give Congress the power to alter 
them. They did give Congress the power to 
alter State regulations governing the times 
and manner of choosing Senators and Rep- 
resentatives as well as the places of choosing 
Representatives, but no such supervisory 
power over voting qualifications was grant- 
ed. Certainly such power cannot be implied 
by contending that although the Constitu- 
tion makers, who were perfectly familiar 
with property qualifications, did not have 
them in mind when writing section 2 of 
article I which deals with qualifications, but 
did intend to give Congress power to change 
them, when they wrote section 4 of article I 
which deals with the manner of holding 
elections, 

It would be difficult to imagine any lan- 
guage more clear than the first clause of 
section 2, article I: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature.” 

If Congress by law should undertake to 
provide, as the proponents of this bill urge 
Congress to do, qualifications for the electors 
o Members of the National House of Rep- 
resentatives other than and different from 
those “requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature” 
in any State, it would be acting in direct 
contravention of the mandate of the Con- 
stitution that they should be the same. 
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It should be noted that the chairman 
of the subcommittee considering the 
proposal at that time was the then dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, Mr. 
O’Mahoney, one of the leading consti- 
tutional lawyers of all time. 

That subcommittee, in considering 
Senate bill 1280, also stated: 


It is better to await the wise action of the 
remaining States than by a strained con- 
struction of the Constitution to apply by 
statute the power of the Central Govern- 
ment to force upon any State a particular 
course of action in a field which the Consti- 
tution left to the States. 


During the course of the same debate 
on Senate bill 1280, one of the greatest 
legal arguments ever made on the Senate 
floor was delivered by the Honorable 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, who has long been 
recognized as one of the leading consti- 
tutional lawyers in this body. Senator 
O'Mahoney said: 


We now come to the question whether or 
not the pending bill represents a constitu- 
tional attempt to exercise constitutional 
congressional power. To me the answer to 
the question is so clear that I wonder how 
it can be debatable. At the very outset of 
the hearing on the pending bill I propounded 
the constitutional questions and asked the 
advocates of the bill to present arguments 
in support of their contention that the 
power to fix the qualifications of voters re- 
sides in a majority of Congress rather than 
in the States. The answer to that question 
has been merely the ingenious and clever 
stringing together of words, phrases, and 
emotional appeals by special pleaders who 
found themselves confronted by language 
and history which no person can misunder- 
stand. 

Bear in mind the fact that the framers of 
the Constitution clearly intended to make 
the States equal, and that they were care- 
ful to preserve in the States those powers 
which were not delegated to the Federal 
Government. We are confronted with the 
question of what they did about determin- 
ing who should be the electors and who 
should fix the qualifications of the electors. 

Let it be remembered that the men who 
sat in the Constitutional Convention and 
drew this instrument, which everyone rec- 
ognizes as one of the most remarkable in- 
struments ever drafted, did not provide for 
popular election of Senators. They provided 
that Senators should be elected by the State 
legislatures; and of course they neither exer- 
cised any jurisdiction, nor attempted to ex- 
ercise any jurisdiction, over the qualifica- 
tions of members of the legislatures. Their 
decision was that so far as the Members of 
the Senate were concerned, the selection 
should be made by whomever the people of 
the several States might choose to send to 
the State legislatures, 

Even in the matter of the election of the 
President, they erected a barrier between the 
people and the Chief Executive by creating 
the electoral college. The idea was that a 
group of wise men should be chosen as elec- 
tors by the several States—chosen independ- 
ently in the several States; let us not for- 
get that—that such electors should meet in 
their own States, that they should not come 
together in any ge#feral body to debate, but 
that, meeting separately in their several 
States, they, in the exercise of their judg- 
ment, should choose the President. The 
genius of the people of America for self- 
government was so great, however, that 
though we have never changed the electoral 
college, the electors now, as a matter of 
course, vote for the candidates chosen by 
the parties by whom they in turn are nom- 
inated. 
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Of course, it may be pointed out here with 
respect to the election of Senators that the 
17th amendment made no change in the 
fundamental concept of the independence 
of the States of the right of the States 
to determine the qualifications of the voters. 

Bearing in mind that Senators as Federal 
Officials were not to be elected by the people, 
and that the President was not to be elected 
by the people, we find the explanation of 
section 2 of article I, which is the only pro- 
vision in the Constitution dealing with 
voters’ qualifications. It has already been 
read during the course of this debate; but 
for the sake of the continuity of my argu- 
ment let me read it again: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” 

What is the answer? One of the princi- 
pal advocates of the bill before us, in an 
article which he prepared for a law journal, 
acknowledged that for years it was generally 
assumed that the sole power to fix the quall- 
fications requisite for electors for the House 
of Representatives resided in the States; 
and he said there never was any thought 
otherwise until some bright mind conceived 
the idea of separating the qualifications req- 
uisite for electors of Federal officials from 
those requisite for electors of State officials, 
and of arguing that a poll-tax requirement 
is not a qualification, but merely an inter- 
ference with the manner of holding an elec- 
tion, because section 4 of the first article 
provides: 

“The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
provided I do not lose my right to the 
floor, provided I retain my right to the 
floor at the conclusion of the quorum 
call, and provided that it does not count 
as a speech on the pending motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it isso ordered. The clerk 
will cal. the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
under the same conditions upon which 
I have heretofore requested unanimous 
consent to yield to other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


GOLD IS A WEAPON—LET US ARM 


Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
New York Times today tells us in a news 
story appearing on page 43 that the gold 
supply in the United States has shrunk 
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to $16,710 million. This is the lowest our 
gold reserves have fallen since 1938. 
They have been falling steadily for two 
decades. The Times does not report that 
the Senate Interior Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels yesterday 
started hearings to determine why this 
Nation’s gold reserves are steadily erod- 


ing. 

The American people may well ask 
why no positive steps have been taken 
or apparently contemplated by our Fed- 
eral authorities to bolster the gold-min- 
ing industry so that the gold miners of 
this Nation may get back to work pro- 
ducing the metal upon which our econ- 
omy, and the world’s economy is based. 

Other nations are not so dilatory. The 
Soviet Union is hard at work mining 
gold. One expert appearing before the 
Senate subcommittee Thursday testified 
to his belief that the U.S.S.R. was min- 
ing between 10 and 17 million ounces of 
gold a year. 

The United States is mining only 1.5 
million ounces a year. 

The United States is selling to manu- 
facturers in this country 3 million ounces 
of gold a year which will later be resold 
to consumers who wish to buy bracelets, 
rings, or other items. 

Think of it, Mr. President, as we be- 
moan the outflow of gold, we sell more 
domestically than we mine. This is pre- 
posterous. Moreover, it is perilous un- 
less we do something about it. 

Now, no one is more concerned than 
I about our imbalance of payments, as, 
I am sure, are all of my colleagues. 

But, Mr. President, I must regretfully 
report that the New York Times carried 
no story about the Interior subcom- 
mittee hearing of yesterday. I think 
this also is of concern. Nor did the 
Washington Post. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Times story on the decline of our gold 
reserves appear in the Recorp at the 
close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I do 
not want the hardworking and capable 
reporters of the New York Times to think 
that I am concerned only about the omis- 
sion of the subcommittee hearing story 
from the news columns of their paper. A 
story did appear in another national 
newspaper—though it purports to be a 
news story it was in fact an editorial— 
both in headlines and text. 

This morning’s Wall Street Journal, 
Friday, March 16, 1962, carries its ac- 
count on page 13, an appropriate page 
considering its slant. Here is what the 
headline tells the reader: “Senate Unit 
Airs Gold Incentive Payments; But Plan 
Is Doomed.” 

Doomed? Come now, there has been 
only 1 day of hearings, the plan has not 
yet been discussed by the members of 
the subcommittee. The assumption of 
the headline writer, of course, is that 
the legislation will not pass in the face 
of administration opposition. 

Then the subhead of the story tells us: 
Bill's Sponsor Notes Rise in Cost of Out- 
put; Western-Dominated Panel Sympa- 
thetic to Measure.” 
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Rise in cost of output? Of course— 
ever since 1934. 

Has any other industry been so 
“cabined, cribbed, confined” by Govern- 
ment repression? 

Has any other industry been forced to 
pay 1962 prices to operate and then by 
law compelled to receive only the 1934 
price payments for its labor? 

Of course not. 

The first paragraph of the Wall Street 
Journal story editorializes: 

WasHincTton.—Gold producers seeking 
Federal subsidies got plenty of sympathy 
from a Senate Interior Subcommittee, but 
their plans still stand no chance of gaining 
congressional passage. 

The western-dominated Senate panel heard 
testimony from mining interests backing a 
bill to provide incentive payments of up 
to $35 an ounce for the production of gold, 
in addition to the $35 the Government al- 
ready pays to acquire gold. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the Wall Street Journal story ap- 
pear in the Recorp at the close of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask, did the writer of the story know 
that gold miners do not have the ad- 
vantage of a free market in which they 
may sell their product? They are re- 
quired to sell their product, the gold 
they mine, to the Government. They 
are—in this allegedly free enterprise 
system of ours—forced to sell it at the 
same price fixed by the Government 28 
years ago. 

Yes, the Government pays only $35 
an ounce for the production of gold, just 
as the news stories tell the reader. But 
they do not say why. It is about time 
someone came to the defense and rescue 
of an industry which has ample cause 
to complain. 

The gold mining industry has too long 
been silent. 

I hope the great press of this Nation 
will look further into this national prob- 
lem, and delve further into the mystery 
of what forces, through the years, have 
sought to repress the gold mining in- 
dustry. Gold is the backbone of our 
fiscal security, of our national economy, 
not just the metal mined in the few 
mines which are left in operation. 

Mr. President, a national industry is 
dying. We cannot afford to let this 
happen. If we are to keep ahead of 
the sinister forces which have promised 
to “bury” us, we had better get busy and 
start pumping some lifeblood into the 
industry which can help keep us strong. 

Imagine—we mine less gold in a year 
than we sell to make bracelets in this 
country. Is it not about time we cor- 
rected this deplorable situation? Why 
do we sell gold to manufacturers at the 
controlled price of $35 per ounce so that 
the manufacturers can make any profit 
they see fit? 

The bill, Senate Joint Resolution 44, 
on which the first day’s hearing was 
held, was introduced in February 1961. 
It was sponsored by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Encite] than whom no 
Member of Congress is more knowledge- 
able both on the mining and economic 
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aspects of gold. Chairman of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the House before his election to the Sen- 
ate and previously chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Minerals and 
Mining, he has previously and repeatedly 
fought for an understanding of what 
has now become a grave problem, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 44 was cosponsored 
by the senior Senator from California 
(Mr. Kucue.], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and by me. 
It has bipartisan support—and indeed 
there is no element of partisanship ei- 
ther in the support of this approach or 
in the fact that both Republican and 
Democratic Secretaries of the Treasury, 
who make their administration’s policies, 
have opposed the simple formula of pay- 
ing an adequate subsidy for each ounce 
of gold mined. 

Senate Joint Resolution 44—a tenta- 
tive approach and not necessarily the 
final and optimum solution—proposes 
not to exceed a $35 an ounce subsidy for 
each ounce of gold mined. 

The proposal does not increase the 
price of gold. 

Yesterday’s hearing marked the start 
of Senate action to help a vital indus- 
try and I am hopeful that as the sub- 
committee, ably chaired by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], looks into 
the problems plaguing the industry, 
there will be positive action by the Con- 
gress. There had better be. 

One of the witnesses to appear before 
the subcommittee was my good friend 
and able colleague from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT]. Bos BARTLETT was a gold 
miner. For 18 years in the Congress he 
has watched diligently over Alaska’s in- 
terests. He spoke eloquently before the 
subcommittee and told us: 

I would say that even if the production 
were to be quadrupled under this bill that 
actually the taxpayers are not going to lose 
any money because in the lifetime of many 
in this room the price of gold will be $70 
or more per ounce. I think it is inevitable. 


Later Senator BARTLETT pointed out 
the deplorable condition of the mining 
industry in Alaska where production has 
declined from $26,493,740 in 1940 to 
$3,972,900 in 1961. 


Here, in this land of free enterprise— 


Said he— 
in this land of competition, here is the only 
industry to the best of my knowledge, where 
the Government says your ceiling price es- 
tablished in 1933 must prevail. You sell to 
the Government. You can't sell elsewhere. 
We won't give you more than $35 an ounce, 
but you are going to pay all your production 
costs according to the ordinary standards for 
every other industry prevailing in 1962. I 
have never heard of the American Govern- 
ment acting similarly in any other instance 
and it is unfair, it is wrong and it ought 
not be tolerated. Merely because there are 
so few gold miners, merely because the gold 
mining industry doesn't have a lot of effec- 
tive lobbyists, merely because the voice of 
the industry and the miners can’t be heard 
effectively is no sound reason in this country 
why justice cannot be served, and justice 
will never be served, I suggest, so long as 
the Government says, we will give you no 
more for your product than we did in the 
days of long ago, during the days of the great 
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depression, and you pay wages and materials 
according to present-day standards. Aside 
from everything else there is something ter- 
ribly basically wrong with that. 


Senator BARTLETT summed up the 
problem admirably. There certainly is 
something basically wrong. What is 
behind this inability of the Government 
to act? 

The testimony of Congressman RALPH 
Rivers, who has been sponsoring similar 
legislation in the House, carried with it 
likewise the effectiveness of long, close 
experience with gold mining problems. 

The agency reports on Senate Joint 
Resolution 44 are all in opposition to this 
remedial legislation. I ask unanimous 
consent that these agency reports be 
printed in the Recorp at this point of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is 
made to your letter of February 7, 1961, ask- 
ing for the views of this Department on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 44, to encourage the 
discovery, development, and production of 
domestic gold. 

The proposed legislation would provide 
for incentive payments to domestic gold pro- 
ducers in amounts not exceeding $35 per 
fine troy ounce. The amounts and terms of 
such payments would be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The authority 
would terminate after 5 years and no pay- 
ments could be made during any period that 
US. gold reserves equaled or exceeded $23 
billion. 

The Treasury Department does not believe 
that the institution of a system of incentive 
payments to gold producers would represent 
a desirable approach to the basic problem of 
our balance of payments. The enactment of 
@ measure providing for such payments 
would be definitely harmful by encouraging 
uncertainty and speculation with regard to 
future gold prices. 

Accordingly, the Treasury is opposed to the 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 44. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration’s program to the submission of this 
report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN M. Leppy. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Your committee 
has requested a report on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 44, to encourage the discovery, de- 
velopment, and production of domestic 
gold. 

This joint resolution directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to make incentive payments 
up to $35 an ounce to domestic producers of 
gold. The amount of the incentive pay- 
ments would be determined by the Secretary. 
The authority to make the payments would 
terminate in 5 years, or earlier if the gold 
reserves of the U.S. Government equal $23 
billion. 

The executive branch is opposed to the 
enactment of any legislation that would 
establish or imply a second price for gold, 
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different from the $35 per ounce price now 
in effect. 

As a technical matter, the Department of 
Interior recognizes that enactment of the 
joint resolution would provide an incentive 
for reopening many mines which cannot now 
operate profitably and might assist in keep- 
ing in production some mines now on the 
margin. It would provide additional rev- 
enues to the profitable mines and for the 
producers of gold as a byproduct in the 
mining of base metals, the principal sources 
of our present gold production. 

With an incentive of $35 an ounce, gold 
production might be doubled, but at this 
doubled rate it would take about 42 years 
to replace from domestic sources the mone- 
tary gold reserve loss since 1957. It can be 
seen therefore that one of the objectives of 
this resolution, to augment the gold reserves 
of the United States, would not be accom- 
plished in an appreciable way. 

The payment of incentives of the sort pro- 
posed by the resolution would result in a 
situation that gold costing the Government 
$70 an ounce would be offered at $35 an 
ounce to foreign monetary authorities and 
American industrial users of gold. Enact- 
ment of legislation providing for payment 
of a subsidy of this sort could lead to un- 
certainty about the U.S. price of gold and 
the stability of the dollar in world markets, 
and so could result in an increased drain on 
U.S. gold reserves, 

Although the Department of the Interior 
recognizes that the resolution would be 
beneficial to gold miners, the executive 
branch has concluded, in view of the para- 
mount national interest in the monetary 
function of gold, that the enactment of this 
legislation would not be desirable. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN M. KELLY, 
Assistant Secretary oj the Interior. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1961. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of February 7, 1961, inviting 
the Bureau of the Budget to comment on 
Senate Joint Resolution 44, “to encourage 
the discovery, development, and production 
of domestic gold.” 

The resolution provides for incentive pay- 
ments over a 5-year period of up to $35 per 
ounce on sales to the United States of domes- 
tically mined gold so long as the gold reserves 
of the U.S. Government are less than $23 
billion. 

The Treasury and State Departments, in 
separate reports they are making to your 
committee, recommend against the enact- 
ment of Senate Joint Resolution 44 because 
of the uncertainty and speculation with 
regard to future gold prices which would 
result in foreign countries, where the legisla- 
tion might be regarded as leading toward a 
modification of the U.S. monetary system. 
The bill is regarded as an undesirable 
approach to the basic problem of our balance 
of payments. 

The Department of the Interior, in the 
report it is making to your committee, indi- 
cates that domestic production could not be 
sufficiently expanded in the next few years 
to appreciably affect our reserve position in 
gold. 

In these circumstances, the Bureau of the 
Budget recommends that this measure not 
be enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
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May 11, 1961. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Your letter of Febru- 
ary 7, 1961, requested a report from the De- 
partment on Senate Joint Resolution 44, “To 
encourage the discovery, development, and 
production of domestic gold.” The resolu- 
tion would provide for incentive payments 
during a 5-year period of not exceeding $35 
an ounce to domestic gold producers on con- 
ditions determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior except that no payments could be 
made during any period that the gold re- 
serves of the United States equaled or ex- 
ceeded $23 billion. The resolution states 
that it shall not be construed to repeal, su- 
persede, or modify existing provisions of law 
relating to the monetary system of the 
United States. 

While the Department has some doubts 
about the economic desirability of U.S. Gov- 
ernment subsidies for gold production, its 
comment is limited to the international as- 
pects of the proposal, The Department be- 
lieves that the enactment of this resolution 
would be likely to be misunderstood in 
foreign countries where it might be regarded 
as a modification of the existing U.S. mone- 
tary system. The President and other Gov- 
ernment spokesmen have made clear the in- 
tention of the United States to maintain the 
value of the dollar. An action interpreted 
abroad as a modification of this firmly stated 
policy could lead to renewed uncertainty 
about U.S. intentions with consequent spec- 
ulation against the dollar and conversion of 
dollar assets into gold, resulting in an in- 
creased drain on U.S. gold reserves. The 
Department does not believe that incentive 
payments to domestic gold producers would 
be a desirable method of trying to solve the 
balance-of-payments problem. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration 
of the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, each 
department in its own way has said 
“No.” I will say that the Interior De- 
partment is apparently a reluctant bride. 
The Interior Department admits that 
mining is a fine thing, but then says it 
would require 42 years to double present 
production. 

Considering the fact that a few gold 
mines are still operating this may be so. 
Present production has become negligi- 
ble. The point is, however, that there is 
a crying need for gold mines that have 
succumbed to be put back into opera- 
tion. It can be done only if the unjustly 
throttling restriction on gold mining be 
removed in one way or another. Senate 
Joint Resolution 44 points to one way, 
though maybe not the only way. 

The Interior Department also says it is 
“opposed to the enactment of any legis- 
lation that would establish or imply a 
second price for gold, different from the 
$35 per ounce now in effect.” 

The Interior Department should read 
Senate Joint Resolution 44. Nothing in 
it changes the price of gold. 

Obviously, the negative report from the 
Treasury Department from which all 
other departmental opposition stems pre- 
sents the big stumbling block. 
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What does Treasury say? Let me 
quote the report: 

The Treasury Department does not believe 
that the institution of a system of incentive 
payments to gold producers would represent 
a desirable approach to the basic problem of 
our balance of payments. The enactment of 
@ measure providing for such payments 
would be definitely harmful by encouraging 
uncertainty and speculation with regard to 
future gold prices. Accordingly the Treasury 
is opposed to the enactment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 44. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure to my good friend from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. First of all I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska for the speech he is making, in 
which he gives emphasis to the impor- 
tance of gold to the economy of the 
United States and to the many serious 
problems that will confront us if we 
permit our gold supply to dwindle away. 
I was particularly interested in the com- 
ment of the Treasury, basing its opposi- 
tion to the joint resolution which we 
both cosponsor, on the ground that it 
would not contribute to the solution of 
our balance-of-payments problem. 

I ask the Senator from Alaska this 
question: What relationship does the 
joint resolution have to the balance-of- 
payments problem? It is not proposed 
as a solution to the balance-of-payments 
problem, which results from the fact 
that we are simply paying out more 
dollars overseas than we are receiving 
back from exports of American com- 
modities. 

Clearly the joint resolution is not ad- 
dressed to the balance-of-payments 
problem, which can be rectified only by 
increasing American exports. 

Mr.GRUENING. That is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. Now, as a result of the 
deficit in our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion over the past few years, the gold 
supply in the Treasury has fallen well 
below the point where it would be suffi- 
cient to meet the total outstanding 
short-term credits against us, and, at 
the same time, cover the 25 percent gold 
reserve which the law requires the 
Treasury to hold as backing for the paper 
currency. 

Mr. GRUENING. Again the Senator 
from Idaho is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. So the problem is one 
of increasing our gold reserves in the 
Treasury, to make certain we have a 
sufficient amount of gold there to meet 
any call on these short-term credits, and 
also to have enough extra gold to satisfy 
the statutory requirement for the back- 
ing of our currency. This can only be 
done by increasing the production of 
domestic gold. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. The purpose of the 
resolution which both of us support is 
to increase domestic gold production in 
order that the Treasury can meet its 
obligations. Therefore the basis of the 
Treasury’s opposition to the joint reso- 
lution is entirely irrelevant to the ob- 
jective sought to be served by the resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. GRUENING. It is not only ir- 
relevant, but it is not at all apposite to 
the legislation we are sponsoring. I must 
confess that I was profoundly shocked 
when I read the report of the three 
agencies reporting on the bill. I thought 
they would advance some substantial, 
cogent, logical reasons for their opposi- 
tion. Of course the leader of the op- 
position is the Treasury Department, 
and the other agencies follow that De- 
partment. Its entire opposition is con- 
tained in two sentences: 

The Treasury Department does not believe 
that the institution of a system of incentive 
payments to gold producers would present 
a desirable approach to the basic problem 
of our balance of payments. 


The Senator from Idaho has just 
shown how completely unrelated that 
is. There is one more sentence—and in 
this is the entire burden of the argument 
of the Treasury: 

The enactment of a measure providing for 
such payments would be definitely harmful 
by encouraging uncertainty in speculation 
with regard to future gold prices. 


I wonder whether the Senator from 
Idaho could tell me how that comment 
constitutes a valid argument of the 
Treasury against this measure. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has not made a case against the 
resolution. It has failed to present ar- 
guments to sustain its position. I am 
hopeful that the hearings we have re- 
cently conducted in the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will result 
in some action to augment our deplet- 
ing Treasury gold reserves by providing 
some incentive to open the gold mines, 
and increase the production of gold in 
such States as Alaska, Idaho, Nevada, 
and California, which over the years 
have produced much gold and now can- 
not do so simply because the price of 
gold is still pegged at $35 an ounce, and 
has been pegged at that figure since 1934, 
although the cost of mining, the cost of 
labor, and the cost of equipment has 
gone up, along with the cost of living, 
over these many years. 

So, unless we provide some special 
incentive, the gold mines will remain 
closed; and our reserves of gold will con- 
tinue to taper off at Fort Knox. I think 
we must face up to this situation and 
provide some kind of incentive which 
will open the gold mines again. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does the Senator 
from Idaho, from his knowledge of 
American history, long past and recent, 
know of any similar example where the 


Government arbitrarily fixes the price 
of a commodity, restricts its sale under 


circumstances not of the industry’s 
choosing, and keeps it there for 28 years, 
while all costs are going up, and this 
under a supposed free enterprise econ- 
omy? 

Mr. CHURCH. I know of no other 
example. I think there is none in the 
economy. The only excuse that has been 
given for this treatment of gold has been 
the fear that any change in the pegged 
price of gold would have the effect of 
devaluing the dollar. However, as the 
Senator from Alaska knows, the resolu- 
tion which he and I are cosponsoring in 
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support of the able junior Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], who originally 
introduced it, has nothing whatever to 
do with the price of gold. It does not 
tamper with that price, which would re- 
main fixed at $35 an ounce. The resolu- 
tion would merely provide an incentive 
payment on production, which could 
vary from mine to mine within the limits 
set by the resolution, but could in no 
case exceed $35 an ounce. It would not 
affect the fixed price of gold or the 
established value of the dollar with re- 
spect to gold. Therefore, the resolution 
is not vulnerable to the objection that it 
would have the effect of devaluing the 
dollar. 

Mr. GRUENING. I suspect the rea- 
soning behind the opposition is the re- 
sult of a state of mental confusion, in 
which a feeling exists that in some way 
the price of gold would be raised, with 
whatever dire consequences might be 
attributable to that. This plays a part 
in the adverse decisions—as in the In- 
terior Department report—although as 
the Senator from Idaho points out, and 
as I have pointed out, the resolution in 
no wise would raise or change the price 
of gold. 

I wonder if he had not been struck by 
the fact that in the State of Idaho, 
where there are both mining and agri- 
culture, there is a total contrast be- 
tween the policies of this administration 
and of past administrations in subsidiz- 
ing agriculture and in the failure to do 
so in the case of a commodity as neces- 
sary as gold. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think the reason is, 
as the Senator from Alaska has well 
pointed out, that gold has been the for- 
gotten commodity, the commodity left 
behind since 1933. I know of no other 
instance in which other commodities so 
important to the Nation at large have 
been so treated. 

Those who fear that the resolution 
which the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has had under considera- 
tion would affect the value of the dollar 
ought to have their attention called to 
the situation in Canada, where an in- 
centive plan relating to gold has been 
in operation for years. So far as I know, 
that plan has no effect on the value, 
stability, or integrity of Canadian cur- 
rency in the world market. I think this 
very fact indicates that the kind of res- 
olution we have been discussing would 
not affect the value of the dollar, or its 
integrity in the marketplaces of the 
world, but would have, rather, the bene- 
ficial effect of providing the incentive 
now necessary to open the gold mines 
and bring additional supplies of needed 
gold into the Federal Treasury. 

I again commend the Senator from 
Alaska for the splendid speech he is 
making. I am hopeful it will effect 
some action in the right direction. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, to 
point up the contrast between what 
happened in the important field of agri- 
culture and what has not happened in 
the field of gold, there have been through 
both administrations—for this is a non- 
partisan issue—programs on which the 
Government has spent a lot of money to 
support agricultural product prices 
which have fallen below a certain point. 
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In consequence of this program, the 
Government has accumulated vast sur- 
pluses which are stored at tremendous 
expense to the Nation. Some of these 
products are perishable. 

But there would be no cost involved in 
storing gold, except the custodial costs 
at Fort Knox. Gold is a commodity 
which not only is not perishable, but 
will increase in value. 

Does not the Senator from Idaho agree 
that this is a startling contrast in per- 
formance, one with a complete lack of 
logic? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do, indeed, since the 
accumulation of gold reserves in many 
ways inereases the weatlh of the Nation 
and also lends confidence to the dollar 
itself. Therefore, nothing is to be lost 
by increasing our gold reserves at Fort 
Knox. There is no detrimental effect 
from having enough gold. But there are 
serious dangers in letting our gold supply 
fall below the level which is necessary 
to redeem short-term credits and main- 
tain the required statutory backing for 
the paper currency. 

I must say we are adding still another 
burden to the fast depleting supply of 
gold at Fort Knox as the Treasury imple- 
ments its announced policy on silver, 
because when the Treasury calls in $5 
and $10 silver certificates and replaces 
them with Federal Reserve notes, the 
amount of currency to be backed by our 
depleting gold reserves will be increased, 
thus enlarging the burden upon our gold 
reserves, aS we take the former silver 
backing and turn it to coinage uses. 

For these several reasons, we ought 
to be concerned about the need for 
building up our gold reserves. This can- 
not be done without the kind of incentive 
payment which the economic facts of 
life make necessary if gold is again to be 
taken out of the mountains of the West. 
Therefore, I again stress the national 
interest to be served by the adoption of 
the kind of resolution to which the Sen- 
ator from Alaska is addressing his re- 
marks today. 

Mr. GRUENING. There are really 
two barrels to this legislation. Even if 
we did not have the serious and danger- 
ous situation of the depletion of our gold 
reserves; if this were merely the case 
of an important industry which has suf- 
fered unjust throttling and discrimina- 
tion, such as no other industry has 
suffered—even if that were the only rea- 
son—the action proposed by the resolu- 
tion would be justified on the basis of 
what the Government does for agricul- 
ture. But in addition, there is a great 
national reason for not letting our gold 
supply sink steadily, as it has been and 
as it continues to do. 

I have placed in the Recorp today a 
news story published in the New York 
Times this morning, which shows again 
that our gold reserve has dropped to the 
lowest level since 1938. 

The situation is really serious; and I 
am hopeful that the subcommittee will 
resume its hearings, will question the 
authors of these adverse reports, and 
will find out the real reasons behind 
their objections, because certainly in the 
reasoning given the subcommittee there 
is little that makes any sense. 
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Mr. CHURCH, Iagree wholeheartedly 
with the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
moment ago I stated that in the report 
it is said: 

The Treasury Department does not believe 
that the institution of a system of incentive 
payments to gold producers would repre- 
sent a desirable approach to the basic prob- 
Iem of our balance of payments. The en- 
actment of a measure providing for such 
payments would be definitely harmful by en- 
couraging uncertainty and speculation with 
regard to future gold prices. Accordingly, 
the Treasury is opposed to the enactment of 
Senate Joint Resolution 44. 


Uncertainty? 

Mr. President, what could be more 
uncertain at this moment than our pre- 
carious position as the Nation’s gold 
pours out almost daily? 

I am convinced the Treasury Depart- 
ment is wrong in saying “No,” and that 
its reasoning has little or no merit. 

I think foreign governments are able 
to know a subsidy for a subsidy. I see 
no reason to get this uncomplicated mat- 
ter of helping the mining industry and 
increasing domestic gold production all 
confused with balance of payments and 
foreign policy and such. 

Gold is the backbone of our financial 
stability and, to a large degree, of our 
economy. 

The Department of State, in its nega- 
tive report, “believes that the enactment 
of this resolution would be likely to be 
misunderstood in foreign countries 
where it might be regarded as a modifi- 
cation of the existing U.S. monetary 
system.” 

Misunderstood? 

Mr. President, what would be better 
understood than this Nation’s decisive 
action to make more firm its economic 
position? I find the Department of 
State’s reasoning as vague and nebulous 
as that of the Treasury Department. 

Our world image is based on our fi- 
nancial and economic strength. We can 
make that image as strong and as posi- 
tive as we like by taking simple action to 
support the gold-mining industry and 
to build up our gold reserves. 

We have, however, helped the gold and 
other mining industries of other nations. 

Mr. President, I should like to insert 
in the Recorp, and I ask that it be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks, 
a compilation of the funds we have spent 
overseas since 1955 to help other nations 
build up their mining and related in- 
dustries. It totals the staggering figure 
of $42,203,909. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, while 
we are being called upon to vote billions 
in U.S. funds annually for foreign aid, 
the executive departments are adopting 
a penny wise, pound foolish attitude 
toward the development of a basic in- 
dustry vital to the economic stability of 
the United States. Shortly we shall be 
called upon to vote to buy $100 million 
worth of United Nations bonds. Where, 
may I ask those in the executive depart- 
ments responsible for these adverse re- 
ports on Senate Joint Resolution 44, is 
the money to come from if the flow of 
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gold into our Treasury is stopped? What 
will it profit the United States to buy 
these United Nations bonds if the flow 
of gold out of the Treasury continues? 

Have we lost all perspective? 

Why do not the Nation’s newspapers 
explore the realities of this very grim 
situation? 

In my testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, I have suggested that we con- 
sider a stabilization operation which 
would work as follows: 

The U.S. Treasury would offer incen- 
tive payments for each ounce of newly 
mined domestic gold. That gold would 
be set to one side. It would be sold for 
$35 a troy ounce on the free world mar- 
ket if individual hoarders or one or more 
nations attempted to increase the world 
price of gold. 

We would, in essence, issue a world 
declaration stating that this newly 
mined domestic gold is earmarked to 
keep the market firm and out of the 
hands of speculators. I understand this 
type of stabilization worked successfully 
in 1934 and 1960. We could, if we care 
to make this comparison, tell any specu- 
lator: “Try to break the world market, 
and we will break you.” 

Sometimes it may be necessary to play 
rough. This might be such a time. We 
can keep the gold market level, if we 
use or heads. 

Finally, let me point out that gold is 
not a perishable commodity. We could 
store it from year to year with no fear 
that it would spoil. Unfortunately, this 
is not so with our farm surplus on which 
we pay close to a million dollars each 
day in storage charges. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of my testimony before the Interior 
Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels be printed in the RECORD at 
the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
hope my comments today have opened 
a door too long shut. As our gold re- 
serves continue to drop, we must stop 
evading the issue. The gold mining in- 
dustry holds the answer. Let us not 
ignore that answer. 

Gold is a weapon. Let us arm. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1962] 
U.S. GOLD Stock CONTINUES Drop—$20 MIL- 

LION SLIDE IN WEEK Is FIFTH or 1962— 

Year’s Loss at $180 MILLION—QUICKENING 

DISCERNED—WHILE DECLINE IN 1961 PERIOD 

Was LARGER, REVERSAL OF TREND BEGAN BY 

MARCH 

(By Edward T. O'Toole) 

The U.S. Treasury gold stock sustained an- 
other loss last week, the fifth in the 10 weeks 
of 1962. The most recent decline, covering 
the week ended Wednesday, amounted to 
$20 million, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York reported yesterday. 

Total gold loss this year now stands at 
$180 million, bringing the U.S. monetary gold 
supply down to $16,710 million. 

International monetary experts were dis- 
cussing yesterday the apparent quickening 
of gold erosion in recent weeks compared 
with that of a year ago. 


While the total loss during the correspond- 
ing period of 1961—that is, from January 1 
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through the second week in March— 
amounted to $381 million, the drainage took 
place during January and February. 


REVERSAL OF 1961 RECALLED 


In January 1961 gold outflow totaled $324 
million; in February, there was a further 
loss of $68 million. But in March, the tide 
began to turn. 

During the first 2 weeks of March, there 
was a return flow of gold amounting to $11 
million. This was the first gain in gold by 
the United States since August 1959. 

But during the first 2 weeks of March 
1962, the drainage over the first 8 weeks of 
the year has continued. In the week ending 
March 7, the loss was $60 million. 

The recovery of gold that began in March 
1961, continued during April, May, and June. 
In all, $191 million was added to the U.S. 
supply during this period. 

However, the erosion in the gold store re- 
sumed in July and continued during the 
year, resulting in a net outflow of $878 
million. 

Gold is lost by the United States when for- 
eign central banks or official agencies ex- 
change dollars for it. U.S. dollars are ac- 
cumulated abroad when the total outflow 
of funds from this country exceeds the total 
inflow of funds. This gives rise to a balance- 
of-payments deficit—a chronic condition in 
the U.S. international economic relationships 
for more than a decade. 

At the end of 1951, U.S. Treasury gold 
totaled $22,695 million; as of December 31, 
1961, the total was $16,890 million. 

While Treasury and Federal Reserve offi- 
cials have been reluctant to speculate pub- 
licly on the net change in gold expected 
for 1962 as a whole, none has stated that 
expectations are for less of a gold loss in 
1962 than last year. 

“If the rest of the year pans out like the 
first 10 weeks, then the loss could approach 
$1 billion,” one foreign exchange specialist 
said yesterday. “But who knows what will 
happen between now and Christmas?” 

One thing that is likely to happen is some 
prepayment of debt owed to the United 
States by one or more foreign countries. 
This happened during the first half of 1961 
and could happen again this year. 

West Germany prepaid more than $500 
million in 1961. This worked in favor of 
the U.S. international payments position and 
thus helped to block some gold outfiow. 

One country that has been mentioned as 
a likely prepayment candidate for 1962 has 
been France, which had a balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus in 1961. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar, 16, 1962] 
SENATE UNIT AIRS GOLD INCENTIVE PAYMENTS; 

Bur Puan Is Doomep—BILL’s SPONSOR 

Nores RISE IN Cost OF OUTPUT; WESTERN- 

DOMINATED PANEL SYMPATHETIC TO MEAS- 

URE 

WASHINGTON.—Gold producers seeking 
Federal subsidies got plenty of sympathy 
from a Senate Interior subcommittee, but 
their plans still stand no chance of gaining 
congressional passage. 

The western-dominated Senate panel 
heard testimony from mining interests back- 
ing a bill to provide incentive payments of 
up to $35 an ounce for the production of gold, 
in addition to the $35 the Government al- 
ready pays to acquire gold. 

The hearing was largely a forum for airing 
mining industry woes. The Budget Bureau, 
Treasury Department, Interior Department, 
and State Department are on record against 
the legislation, which is deemed to kill its 
chances of enactment. 

The Treasury contends the measure 
“would be definitely harmful by encouraging 
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uncertainty and speculation” in gold prices. 
Producers, however, say the bill not only 
would give a needed lift to their ailing in- 
dustry, but by boosting Treasury gold re- 
serves it would ease the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments problem. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


Senator ENGLE, Democrat, of California, 
chief sponsor of the bill, said the price of 
gold has remained constant since 1934 while 
almost every production cost has risen. He 
said that the U.S. gold reserves are critically 
low, and currency devaluation may be neces- 
sary, if they are not bolstered. The Treas- 
ury has consistently denied any devalua- 
tion is being considered. 

The gold outflow from the United States 
continued in the week ended Wednesday; 
the net loss was $20 million worth. Total 
outflow since January 1, including the latest 
week, is $180 million, which is less than the 
$383 million loss in the comparable period 
of 1961. Last year the total decrease in 
U.S. gold stocks was $877 million. The latest 
loss left the monetary gold stock Wednesday 
at $16,710 million, lowest since August 30, 
1939, when it was $16,638 million. 

The Treasury's gold reserve currently to- 
tals $16,710 million. 

Senator GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska, 
contended an incentive program has worked 
in Canada, where the mining industry bene- 
fits from no capital gains tax, a 3% -year 
exemption from Federal tax for new mines, 
Government help in building roads to prom- 
ising mining areas, and direct subsidies for 
gold miners. 


TREASURY COMPLACENCY CHARGED 


Merrill Shoup, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
representing the American Mining Congress 
and the Colorado Mining Association, called 
for a return to the gold standard. Mr. 
Shoup, who is president of the Golden Cycle 
Corp. and 10 other gold mining and milling 
operations, also said Congress should re- 
ject suggestions that the 25-percent gold 
backing behind paper money be eliminated 
and instead start rebuilding the 25-percent 
reserve to 100 percent to stop further spread 
of inflation. 

Dr. Elgin Groseclose, a Washington econo- 
mist, said the Treasury should cease selling 
gold at $35 an ounce to fabricators of jewelry 
and industrial users, and require them to buy 
directly from the miners. He charged that 
the Treasury has a too reckless complacency 
regarding our gold stock. 


Exutisir 3: (21) MINING AND MINERALS 
Industry and mining, fiscal year 1955 


FAR EAST 
China: Amount 
Coal exploration $5, 000 
Petroleum exploration, CPO. 715,000 
Hard rock mining 5, 000 
Coal production techniques 2, 000 
Geological techniques 4, 000 
Mining engineering — 2, 000 
Indonesia: Mining operations 32, 500 
Philippines: 
Nonmetallic minerals survey.... 28, 000 
Strategic minerals survey 37, 000 
Technical assistance to Bureau 
EE MARTIN. ooo eee 22, 000 
Sox 35, 000 
Thailand: Geological survey 52, 500 
Vietnam: Coal strip mining 
SUPVOY cos acc A e = 7,000 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND 
SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: Mineral resources and 
coal production 67, 000 
Egypt: 
Industry and mining—mining 
and minerals 8, 000 
Industry and mining—photo- 
geology training 4, 500 
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Industry and mining, fiscal year 1955—Con. 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND SOUTH ASIA—CON. 


Greece: 
fait cacao support to mining in- 
study of mining methods and 
ore dressing. 


Exploratory lignite excavation 


Iran: Mineral resources develop- 
ment pis. 
Israel: 
For petrochemistryy 
Economic geologists_ 
For the appraisal and develop- 
ment of mineral resources 
technologists. 
For mineral development 
Mineral resources, potash and 
salt extraction participant- 
4 4 


participantship__..........._. 
Liberia: 
Mining and minerals exploration_ 
Mines and geol 
Nepal: Project. for mineral deposit 
surveys 
Pakistan: Metal mining engineer- 


7 
Oversea territories: 

United Kingdom: US. bitumi- 

nous coal mining methods 


LATIN AMERICA 


1 ͤ —»—-— 
Brazil: U.S. Geological Survey min- 
eral resources investigations... 
Chile: Geol. 
Colombia: Development of coal re- 
sources of Department of Cauca 
and the Cauca Valley 
Cuba: 
Mineral analysis and develop- 
T aon 
Basic geological research 
Honduras: Coal resources survey 


Mexico: USGS—Instrument cali- 
bration technician_..__.__...... 
Peru: 


Advisory services, mineral re- 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 


Fiscal year 1956 projects 
FAR EAST 


Cambodia: Mineral development__ 
China: 


Coal mine improvement 
Solid fuels and minerals explora- 


Coal mine demonstration.. 

Geological equipment. 
Indonesia: Mining operations 
Korea: 

Coal mining operations and 


Test drilling of Hambaek coal- 
field. 


Amount 


$22, 624 
34, 300 


519, 600 
83, 873 


78, 961 
81, 905 


10, 400 


Amount 
$25, 000 


103, 000 


154, 959 


1, 800 
550, 000 


Fiscal year 1956 projects—Continued 


FAR EasT—continued 
Philippines: 


Minerals experimental center 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Afghanistan: Mineral resources 
and coal production 


Egypt: 
Industry and mining—mining 
and minerals 


India: 
Exploratory lignite excavation and 
development————— 
Minerals survey and development- 
Iran: Mineral resources 
Israel: 


Surveys of chemical and indus- 

trial potential of Sui gas 
Turkey: 

Zonguldak coal basin develop- 


copper mine 


Liberia: 

Mining and minerals exploration 
demonstration and training 
r eae 

Mines and geology-------------- 

Oversea territories: 

Italian: Mineral survey (contract 
with World Mining Consult- 
Pay ls E Ree 

EUROPE 
Spain: 

Coal mining productivity study. 

Coal mining consultants 

Lead and iron ore mining produc- 
Lo Se ea 

POL laboratory equipment, 1956 


Yugoslavia: 
Nonferrous metals and metal- 
— — 


LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Mining survey 


Brazil: 
U.S. Geological Survey mineral 


e TU I ESE ONE 


Colombia: Coal resources develop- 
ment in the Department of Cau- 
ca and in the Cauca Valley 
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Fiscal year 1956 projects—Continued 
LATIN AMERICA—continued 


Cuba: 
Mineral analysis and develop- 
— —— S » POTS AS 
Basic geological research________ 
Honduras: Industry, mining coal 


Industry and mining (U.S. Geo- 


logical Survey) 
Peru: 
Advisory services mineral re- 
T 
Advisory services mining and 
metallurg y 


OVERSEA TERRITORIES 


Cog) Re ͤ K... ae otek 


Amount 


$32, 000 
29, 900 


49, 390 


6, 000 


Industry and mining, fiscal year 1957 


FAR EAST 
Cambodia: Mineral development_ 
China: 
Coal mine improvement 
Solid fuels 7 and mineral ex- 
ploration survey 
Petroleum exploration, China 


fokk 
Test drilling, Han Kook Geolog- 
ical Industrial Co- 
Geophysical survey and test 


Mine development, monazite ore 
separating plant: 
Mine — Dae Han 
coal mines 
Geophysical survey and test 
3 Hwasun & Eunsung 

fields. 


ace: M Mining and minerals sur- 
Philippines: 
survey. 
Technical assistance to the Bu- 


Coal surveys 
Thailand: 
Geological survey 
Minerals experimental center 
Airborne geophysical survey 
Vietnam: Nong Son coal 
tion survey. 


— 


Amount 
$15, 000 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Afghanistan: Mineral resources 
and coal production 
Ceylon: Minerals exploration 


Greece: Technical training in the 
mineral. fields... 
India: Minerals survey and devel- 
e eS 
Israel: 
Minerals development 
Department of Metallurgy 
Conservation techniques in oil 
field development 
Nepal: Project for mineral de- 


Makarwal colliertes 

Bureau of Mines and Geologi- 

T 
Turkey: 

Zonguldak coal basin develop- 
— 
Murgul copper mine expansion 

Y 
Western lignite mines 
Private mining development 
8 maintenance ad- 
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Industry and mining, fiscal year 1957—Con. 
AFRICA Amount 
Liberia: Mines and geology-------- $10, 000 
Libya: 
Minerals investigation 24, 000 
Minerals investigation 42, 000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
United Kingdom: Southern Rho- 
desia, metallurgical chemistry. 3, 000 
EUROPE 
Spain: 
Civil aviation (fiscal year 1957) 
POL laboratory equipment... 90, 000 
Iron ore mining productivity 
— DEO, 6, 000 
Yugoslavia: Industry, mining, and 
c eee n= 138, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Mining survey 199, 000 
Brazil: 
U.S. Geological Survey mineral 
resources investigation (non- 
ferrous project 44, 000 
U.S. Geological Survey mineral 
resources investigation (fer- 
rous project) -aeiia 209, 000 
Mineral resources development 
(U.S. Bureau of Mines) 44,000 
Chile: Gel 130, 000 
Colombia: Coal resources develop- 
ment in the Department of 
Cauca and the Cauca Valley 13, 000 
Cuba: 
Mineral analysis and develop- 
INR einai seeps — 18, 000 
Basic geological research 19, 000 
Honduras: Industry mining coal 
resources development * 75, 000 
Mexico: 
Minerals technology coopera- 
tion (Bureau of Mines 35, 000 
Industry and mining (U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey 7 59, 000 
Peru: 
Advisory services in mineral re- 
sources geology-------------- 76, 000 
Advisory services in mining and 
el 42, 000 
Industry and mining, fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan) : Amount 
Coal mine development: $689, 000 
Mineral development, other than 
Pe Ree eS Be Sear aS ENS Tee 13, 000 
Indonesian Republic: Mining op- 
rio 154, 000 
Korea: 
Coal mine development 245, 000 
Development metals and min- 
erals mining----------------- 630, 000 
Mining and geological training. 79, 000 
Philippines: 
Nonmetallic minerals survey 52, 000 
Strategic minerals survey 397, 000 
Technical assistance to the 
Bureau of Mines 25, 000 
Thailand: Mining development... 52. 000 
Vietnam: Nong Son coal explora- 
tion survey. 12, 000 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


coal production — 164, 000 
Ceylon: Minerals exploration 14,000 
India: 

Exploratory lignite excavation 

and devyelopment-.------------ 18, 000 
Geological survey, India 279,000 
Oil and gas commission 41. 000 
Assistance to coal industry 10, 000 

Israel: 

Minerals exploration and devel- 

n T—T— a R 82, 000 
Conservation techniques in oil 

field development 6, 000 
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Industry and mining, fiscal year 1958—Con. 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH sr continued 
Pakistan: Geological Survey advi- Amount 

$246, 


e 000 
Turkey: 
Zonguldak coal basin develop- 

8 se eee , 000 
Preventive maintenance adviser.. 20, 000 
AFRICA 

Ghana: Geological training proj- 

P A DAS ee eine 8, 000 
Libya: Minerals investigation...... 66,000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 

United Kingdom: Increasing pro- 
ductivity of Wolfram mining in- 
Custry. 22 eS D s 15, 000 
EUROPE 
Spain: 
Civil aviation POL laboratory 
equipment 2, 000 
Copper mining productivity 
C 1. 000 
Yugoslavia 
Mining and minerals coal 
mining, coke, and coke by- 
products)______________..__.... 308, 00D 
Mining and minerals (nonme- 
tallic minerals, asbestos)..... 33,000 
Mining and minerals (cement 
production 20, 000 
Mining and minerals (industrial 
and household ceramics) 3, 000 
Mining and minerals (nonme- 
tallic minerals, chromium)... 33, 000 
Technical service support 
(technical literature and film 
program}. || 0 OO 
LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina: Geology and mining 
train ins . 000 
Bolivia: Mining industry improve- 
ment program , 000 
Brazil: Geological education 
project asa we ences ena 23, 000 
U.S. Geological Survey mineral 
resources investigations (non- 
ferrous project 62, 000 
U.S. Geological Survey mineral re- 
sources investigations (ferrous 
1 ee 246, 000 
Mineral resources development 
(USBM) ..--.-.-----.-------== , 000 
6 ee an Sa 217, 000 
Colombia 
Coal resources development in 
the Department of Cauca and 
the Cauca Valley 25. 000 
Cuba: 
Mineral analysis and develop- 
a AEAN EN EE 21, 000 
Basic geological research 6, 000 
Honduras: Coal resources develop- 
ment T... —— 13. 000 
Mexico: 
Minerals technology cooperation 
(Bureau of Mines 000 
Geological Survey_-------------- 19, 000 
Peru: 
Advisory services, mineral re- 
a —— 66. 000 
Advisory services, mining and 
( 000 
OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
British Guiana: Training in pros- 
pecting for minerals 2. 000 
Fiscal year 1959 projects 
FAR EAST 
China: Amount 
Coal mine development $966, 000 
Mineral development 27, 000 
Indonesia: Mining operations... 162,000 
Korea: 
Coal mine development 963, 000 


Development metals and miner- 
als mining (other than coal). 1, 249,000 
Mining and geological training. 29, 000 
Laos: Mining and mineral survey. 


215, 000 
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Fiscal year 1959 projects—Continued 
FAR EAST—continued 


Philippines: Amount 
Nonmetallic mineral survey $29, 000 
Strategic minerals survey 228, 000 
Technical assistance to the Bu- 

reau of Mines 38.000 
Thailand: 
Mining development 48, 000 
Airborne geophysical survey 30, 000 
Vietnam: Nong-Son coal mine de- 
yelopment___....... .....-.. 1, 630, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: Mineral resources 
and coal production 82, 000 
Ceylon: Minerals exploration 17, 000 
India: 
Exploratory lignite excavation 
and development 8. 000 
Geological survey in India 137, 000 
Oil and gas commission 12, 000 
Assistance to coal industry 27, 000 
Israel: 
Minerals exploration and devel- 
Ce: eee Se 78, 000 
Conservation techniques in oil- 
field development 6, 000 

Nepal: Mineral resources develop- 
ping ASANO oa aes Se 148, 000 

Pakistan: Geological survey ad- 
visory service 164, 000 

Turkey: 

Undersea coal mining opera- 
err cena 3, 000 
Institute of applied geology- 5, 000 
AFRICA 

Ghana: 

Geological survey project 168, 000 

Industrial education project 11, 000 

Libya: Minerals investigation 74, 000 
EUROPE 

Spain: 

POL laboratory 2, 000 
USGC School of Photogeology_- 4. 000 
Oil exploration and production 

Sud. X — 8, 000 

Yugoslavia: 

Mining and minerals (coal min- 

ing, coke, and coke by- 

products) =~... 266, 000 
Mining and minerals (nonme- 

tallic minerals—asbestos) ~--- 72, 000 
Mining and minerals (cement 

production) 81,000 
Mining and minerals (nonme- 

tallic), chromium— 18, 000 

LATIN AMERICA 

Argentina: Geology and mining 
6 —T—T—T— Ss SE Sasa 26, 000 

Bolivia: Increasing and diversify- 
ing mining production (super- 
vised mining credit program). 127,000 

Brazil: 

Geological education project... 120,000 
U.S. geological survey mineral 

resources investigations 93, 000 
U.S. geological survey mineral 

resources investigations 198, 000 
Mineral resources development_ 31, 000 


Chile: 
Colombia: Coal resources develop- 
ment in the department of 


Cauca and the Cauca Valley 19, 000 
Cuba: Mineral analysis and de- 
velopment ------------------- 24, 000 
Honduras: Coal resources sur- 
S7 ——ä4ꝛ—üñt 18, 000 
Mexico: 
Minerals technology coopera- 
ye as ee a ST ES 44, 000 
Geological survey 37, 000 
eru: 
Advisory services, mineral re- 
SGUICH | —2—éLp 71. 000 
Advisory services, mining and 
metallurgy --.-----------.-. 54, 000 
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Fiscal year 1959 projects—Continued 


bean: Preliminary survey— 
pumice and pozzuolanic earth 
EE C S 


4, 000 


Industry and mining, fiscal year 1960 


FAR EAST 
China (Republic of): 
Coal mine development: 
Mineral development—other 
than coal. 
Indonesia: Minerals advisory serv- 
» 
Korea: 
Development of coal mines 
diamond drilling 
Metal and minerals develop- 
ment (other than coal) 
Mining and geological training.. 
Laos: Mining and mineral sur- 


Philippines: 


Bureau of Mines administra- 
tion improvement 
Thailand: Mining development 
Vietnam: Nong-Son coal mine de- 
velopment E ESES E OE 


1, 330, 000 


1, 400, 000 
92, 000 


42, 000 


28, 000 
159, 000 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Afghanistan: 
Mineral resources and coal pro- 


Mineral resources and coal pro- 
duction—reobligation._.....- 
Ceylon: 
Minerals exploration 
Minerals exploration—reobliga- 
CI oin ae UE 


Israel: 
Minerals exploration and de- 
velopment 
Conservation techniques in oil- 
feld development 
Nepal: Mineral resources develop- 
3 ts Baer ae. DEE 
Pakistan: Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey advisory 
Turkey: 
Preventive maintenance ad- 
Institute of applied geology 
Central Treaty Organization: 
CENTO regional mineral meet- 
OS ee ae 


AFRICA 
Libya: Minerals investigation 


EUROPE 
Spain: POL Laboratory 
Yugoslavia: 
Coal production and utilization_ 
Mining and minerals (cement 
production 
Industrial information service. 
Technical inquiry service sup- 


Minerals development 
Minerals development—reobli- 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina: Geology and mining 
training. 


Minerals management and pro- 
duction study. 


Industry and mining, fiscal year 1960—Con. 


LATIN AMERICA—continued 


Brazil: Amount 
Geological education project... $145,000 
U.S. Geological Survey mineral 

resources — investigations, 
nonferrous project 87, 000 
U.S. Geological Survey resources 
investigations—ferrous proj- 
8 201, 000 

Colombia: Coal resources develop- 

— — A RR 17, 000 

Cuba: Minerals analysis and de- 
velopment 1. 000 

Honduras: Coal resources survey. 13, 000 

Mexico: 

Minerals technology coopera- 
— S a SS 34, 000 
Geological survey 49, 000 
Peru: 
Advisory services, mineral re- 
A 14. 000 
Advisory services, mining and 
metallurgy— a 53, 000 
Industry and mining, fiscal year 1961 
FAR EAST Amount 


China, Republic of: Mineral devel- 


opment—other than coal $41, 000 
Indonesia: Minerals advisory serv- 
J 193, 000 
Korea: 
Development of coal mines —dia- 
mond drilling 471, 000 
Metal and minerals development— 
other than col 275, 000 
Laos: Mining and mineral survey — 30, 000 
Philippines: Mineral development... 156, 000 


Thailand: Mining development 195, 000 
Vietnam: Nong-Son coal mine de- 


Velopinens ͥ == s 30, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 

Afghanistan: Mineral resources and 

coal production 472, 000 
Ceylon: Minerals exploration 18, 000 
India: 

Geological survey of India 44, 000 

Oil and gas commission 26, 000 

Assistance to coal industry 326, 000 
Israel: 

Minerals exploration and develop- 

CTT 39, 000 
Conservation techniques in oil 
field development 6, 000 

Pakistan: Bureau of Mines and geo- 

logical survey—advisory__.____.__ 441, 000 
Turkey: Institute of applied geol- 

ORY AIEA -dait E a E tote 29, 000 
Central Treaty Organization: CENTO 

regional mineral meetings 14, 000 

AFRICA 

Libya: Minerals investigation 60, 000 


Malagasy Republic: Minerals survey 13,000 
Uganda: Increase productivity of 


Wolfram mining industry 1, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina: Geology and mining 
Amt — 21, 000 
Bolivia: minerals survey 131, 000 
Brazil: 
Geological education 139, 000 
US. Geological Survey mineral re- 
sources investigation (nonfer- 
rous project) .................. 230, 000 
U.S. Geological Survey mineral re- 
sources investigation (ferrous 
D ee 167, 000 
chile: . A »»»X?C 277, 000 
Mexico: 
Minerals technology cooperation — 50, 000 
Geological survey 77, 000 
Peru: Advisory services, mining and 
Metallurgian 17, 000 
EUROPE 
Yugoslavia: 
Coal—production and utilization. 45,000 
Minerals development. 
Geological institute. 
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EXHIBIT 4 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING ON 
BEHALF OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 44, 
MARCH 15, 1962, BEFORE THE SENATE IN- 
TERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS, Ma- 
TERIALS, AND FUELS OF THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman, slightly more than 1 
month ago in a speech on the floor of the 
Senate I discussed the effectiveness of our 
national measures to stop the outflow of 
gold. I suggested that it was time to sub- 
sidize the Nation’s gold mines in the pub- 
lic interest. I repeat that suggestion today, 
and I urge the enactment of legislation 
which will help increase our gold bullion 
reserves and assist a national industry in 
trouble. 

It is a privilege for me to appear before 
the Subcommittee on Minerals, Materials, 
and Fuels to urge consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 44 which I believe would 
provide part of the answer to the perplexing 
problem of halting the drop in the gold 
supply of the United States. 

President Kennedy in his state of the 
Union message on January 11, 1962, dis- 
cussed our balance of payments. As he out- 
lined U.S. efforts to safeguard the dollar, the 
President expressed his belief that “confi- 
dence in the dollar has been restored. 

“We did not—and could not—achieve 
these gains through import restrictions, 
withdrawals, exchange controls, dollar de- 
valuations, or choking off domestic recov- 
ery. 

“We acted not in panic but in perspective. 
But the problem is not yet solved.” 

The President is right. The problem is 
not solved and there is an urgent need 
to assist in the domestic recovery of the 
gold mining industry. 

Our gold supply is running out. 

The March 5, 1962, figure is nearly $500,- 
000 below that of a month earlier. 

The March 8, 1962, figure is $60 million 
below the February 5, 1962, figure, But let 
me cite some yearly figures. 

The highest our gold bullion reserve 
has ever been came on the day of August 26, 
1949. The reserve was $%24,613,983,166.66. 
The reserve has gone down ever since. I will 
cite specific amounts for 1960, 1961, and 1962, 
as given to me by the U.S, Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Office of Domestic Gold and Silver 
Operations: 


Gold bullion on deposit: 


Jan, 31, 1960__--_.-__ $19, 143, 560, 721. 00 
Feb. 3, 1961-......... 17, 436, 295, 334. 22 
Feb. 5, 1962__...__.___ 16, 790, 080, 826. 75 
Mar. 5, 1962___.._____ 16, 789, 592, 877. 47 
Mar. 8, 1962__.._.____ 16, 729, 503, 830. 71 


From figures such as these we may see 
clearly that the problem has not been solved. 

I think that part of this problem arises 
because the price of gold has remained at 
$35 per troy ounce since 1934. This con- 
stancy has not helped the Nation's gold in- 
dustry meet constantly increasing produc- 
tion prices. And this constancy prompted 
Mr. Alvin Kaufman, mineral economist of 
the Bureau of Mines, to express the follo 
opinion in the December 1961 issue of 
Mining Engineering: 

“The decline in gold output resulted from 
a lack of incentive to produce because of 
rising costs and the fixed price of $35 per 
ounce, as well as from a decline in reserves.” 

It so happens that gold is about the only 
mineral which is conserved after being ex- 
tracted. All other metals find their way 
into industry and to a considerable extent 
their extraction however necessary to the 
uses of modern civilization and technology 
constitute a depletion. Not so with gold. 
Indeed we have gold more certainly and 
more securely once mined from our subsoil 
and placed in our reserve. In short, gold 
extraction is—uniquely among all minerals 
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and subsoil resources—gold conservation, 
with all its beneficent strengthening of the 
United States financially, economically, and 
psychologically. 

Secretary Udall in presenting the 1963 In- 
terior Department budget called for $27 mil- 
lion for conservation and development of 
mineral resources. How better could this 
and an additional sum be used than for the 
extraction of gold. In addition he seeks 
$14,786,000 to maintain a strong national 
supply base. 

Earlier in this session of Congress I joined 
as a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
44, which was introduced by Senator ENGLE. 
This legislation enco the discovery, 
development, and production of domestic 
gold through an incentive payment program 
for newly mined gold. 

The resolution proposes the payment of 
incentive payments not exceeding $35 per 
ounce of new gold. I am not certain that 
this is a sufficient amount, but I do know 
that mining officials agree that an increase 
in the price of gold would greatly stimulate 
State economy so I am glad to have this op- 
portunity to support legislation which 
would stabilize our national gold mining 
industry. 

Senate Joint Resolution 44 further pro- 
poses that there be no payment during any 
period in which the gold reserves of the U.S. 
Government equal or exceed $23 billion. 
That maximum is far above our current gold 
bullion on deposit which was $16,789,592,- 
877.47 on March 5, 1962. 

The resolution would terminate the in- 
centive program 5 years after date of ap- 
proval. I believe that might not be sufficient 
time and I urge the subcommittee to con- 
sider a more flexible wording. There need 
be no expiration date fixed at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in gold mine 
production figures which appear in the Min- 
erals Yearbook. What was it, for example, 
which kept Canadian gold production at a 
plus-4-million-ounce figure while U.S. pro- 
duction dropped from an average of 1,905,511 
to 1.5 million (estimated) in 1961? 

I looked into the matter. I learned that 
Canada offers a number of incentives to help 
its mining industry. Among them are such 
helps as (1) no capital gains tax; (2) exemp- 
tion from Federal taxes for the first 3½ 
years of production for oe mines; 
realistic — — of assistance to 
promising areas and bb cma (4) cheaper 
mining costs; and (5) a subsidy to gold 
miners. 

Most important in regard to gold mining, 
of course, is the assistance offered to Cana- 
dian gold miners in actual subsidy payments 
offered per ounce under the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act. 

So I reply in answer to those persons who 
cry that a subsidy would upset the U.S. 
balance of payments that a subsidy has not 
ruined Canadian economy but on the con- 
trary seems rather to have helped the gold 
mining industry and the nation’s economy. 

The Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act was enacted in 1948 for a period of 3 
years and it has been extended. 

According to figures supplied by the Cana- 
dian Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys: 

“The amount of money paid to gold mines 
to March 31, 1961, for the years 1948 to 1960, 
inclusive, under the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance Act, is $144,- 
166,822.96 on a production during these years 
of 38,578,245.244 ounces.” 

Similar U.S. production during these years 
was 24,579,000 ounces. Thus Canadian pro- 
duction is nearly 14 million ounces more than 
the United States in the 12-year period. 

Obviously, Mr. Chairman, an incentive 
program works. 

Under the Canadian formula used today 
the rate of assistance factor was determined 
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by taking two-thirds of the amount by which 
the cost per ounce exceeds $26.50, with a 


of the total gold produced and sold to the 
Royal Canadian Mint. 

It would be easier, I believe, to administer 
an assistance plan were it based on a flat rate 
per ounce of new production. 

Our good friends, the Canadians, have met 
their problems realistically and without 
shaking repercussions. I see no reason why 
we may not be equally capable. 

The Anchorage Daily News, of February 20, 
1962, carried an excellent editorial applaud- 
ing the fact that Senate Joint Resolution 44 
had not been shoved aside. It points out 
that the legislation “overcomes the objec- 
tions of the economists who fear to turn our 
gold market open to the world in Alaska” 
and that it would mean a resurgency 
into the hills and creeks by hundreds of pros- 
pectors which Commissioner Phil Holdsworth 
has said will result not only in discovery of 
gold deposits but will turn up other valuable 
metals as well. 

“Subsidies, we know, are nothing new for 
our Government. Why should it not make 
as much sense to subsidize gold miners (and 
at far less cost) as to subsidize the farming 
industry?” 

In the case of gold there would be no bil- 
lion dollar annual storage charge, in fact 
there would be no storage costs. Gold does 
not perish and it does increase in value. 

I ask that the full text of the editorial be 
reprinted in the text following my remarks. 

I have talked to many experts. They, too 
are worried about our gold supply. One of 
them thought the Federal Government 
should consider a stabilization operation. 
Very simply such an operation would work 
as follows: 

The U.S. Treasury would offer incentive 
payments for each ounce of new domestic 
gold mined. That gold would be set to one 
side. It would be sold for $35 a troy ounce 
on the free world market if individual hoard- 
ers or one or more nations attempted to 
increase the world price of gold. 

We would, in essence, issue a world decla- 
ration stating that this newly-mined do- 
mestic gold is earmarked to keep the market 
firm and out of the hands of speculators. I 
understand this type of stabilization worked 
successfully in 1934 and 1960. We could, 
if you care to make this comparison, tell 
any speculator: “Try to break the world mar- 
ket and we'll break you.” 

Sometimes it may be necessary to play 
rough, This might be such a time. 

I support the resolution, although I feel 
it can be improved by amendment, not only 
because it will restore a great national in- 
dustry which is active in the State of Alaska 
but because it will go a long way toward 
correcting our balance-of-payments defi- 
ciency. 

With me to testify is Mr. James Williams, 
of Juneau, Alaska, director of the Division 
of Mines and Minerals of the Department 
of Natural Resources, State of Alaska. Mr. 
Williams can report on the condition of the 
mining industry in Alaska and I know he 
can suggest ways in which that tragic situa- 
tion might be improved. 

We also have present today Mr. James K. 
Crowdy, president of the New York-Alaska 
Gold Dredging Co. Mr. Crowdy is an experi- 
enced miner both in Alaska and elsewhere. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss legislation which 
means so much to the economic well-being 
of our Nation. 

I should like to complete my testimony by 
placing in the hearing record a history of 
gold production in our Nation from 1792 
through 1956 as compiled by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. (Chart not printed in RECORD.) 

Total U.S. gold stocks on hand from 1957 
through 1961 have been supplied through 
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the Office of Domestic Gold and Silver Op- 
erations of the Department of Treasury: 


Amount 
CC E $22, 857, 000, 000 
Dec. 81, 1988... 20, 582, 000, 000 
Dec, i, oe. 19, 507, 000, 000 
Dec. 31, 1960 17, 804, 000, 000 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield with pleas- 
ure to my distinguished friend, the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Is it not true that since 
1934 we have frozen both the price of 
gold and the market for gold? 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct, 

Mr. MOSS. And that no effort has 
been made to adjust to changing situ- 
ations in either the local economy or the 
world economy? 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct. It 
is a sad story, but it is true. 

Mr. MOSS. So, with gold remaining 
as the basis of our currency, we now 
have cut off our own source of supply, by 
reason of keeping the price of gold de- 
pressed; is not that true? 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct. 

Mr. MOSS. I understand that, possi- 
bly with only one exception, the only 
new gold which today comes into the 
Treasury comes as a byproduct from the 
refining of baser metals. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is correct. I 
understand that occurs in Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. That is correct; in Utah, 
all the gold now produced is produced as 
a byproduct in connection with the min- 
ing and refining of other metals. So at 
this time we are not mining gold and are 
not obtaining any gold, except for a lit- 
tle trickle of gold which is obtained as 
a byproduct. 

Mr. GRUENING. And certainly that 
small amount of gold is not sufficient to 
keep our gold reserves from sagging 
steadily, as they now are doing. 

Mr. MOSS. Yes. But if the mining 
of gold in the United States were re- 
sumed, we could expect a great increase 
in the amount of gold which would 
come into our Treasury, could we not? 

Mr. GRUENING. We certainly could. 
If the Congress were to enact either Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 44 or some modifi- 
cation of it—for, after all, I do not con- 
tend that its provisions are the optimum 
ones. To give my personal view, I should 
like to see its terms improved somewhat, 
and a larger subsidy than Senate Joint 
Resolution 44 provides, so as to insure 
greatly increased gold production. We 
could thereby certainly build up our re- 
serves of gold. And surely, Mr. Presi- 
dent, increased reserves of gold in our 
Treasury would serve as a weapon of 
great importance to us. After all, we 
are reliably informed that the Russians 
are using gold as a weapon of that sort, 
and are mining between 15 million and 
17 million ounces of gold each year—ap- 
proximately 10 times as much as we are 
mining annually. So the Russians are 
using gold as an essential instrument in 
the cold war. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly commend the Senator from 
Alaska for his great interest in this mat- 
ter and for his intention to have further 
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committee hearings held on this subject. 
Do I correctly understand that it is his 
intention to have the hearings reopened? 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes, and particu- 
larly so that we may cross-examine the 
objectors who have filed the adverse re- 
ports, which do not seem to make sense 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Alaska very much for 
his most important interest in these vital 
developments in the field of gold produc- 
tion. 

Mr. GRUENING. I appreciate the 
support of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin, with 
the understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor, and that his remarks 
will appear elsewhere in the RECORD. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska. I am grateful to him for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. President, nothing is more im- 
portant to the Wisconsin farmer than 
what happens to the price of milk and 
the price of dairy products. The fact is 
that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry is now considering legislation 
seriously affecting price supports for 
dairy products. A few hours ago, the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Produc- 
tion, Marketing, and Stabilization of 
Prices of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry voted to report to the full 
committee for its consideration, without 
recommendation, a resolution recom- 
mended by the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

This resolution would have maintained 
price supports for dairy products at 
their current level for the remainder of 
1962. If the resolution is not agreed to, 
the Secretary has indicated that he will 
be compelled, by his interpretation of 
the law, to reduce price supports for 
dairy products by 10 percent. 

I earnestly hope that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry will give this 
proposal its most earnest and careful 
consideration. It will be extremely ben- 
eficial to the farmers of my State and of 
many other States. The case for this 
resolution has been strongly made for 
this resolution before the subcommittee, 
and the reason why I am speaking on the 
subject today is that it is so important 
to my State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the testimony given before the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Produc- 
tion, Marketing, and Stabilization of 
Prices of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on March 1, 1962. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dairy Price Supports, 1962 
(Thursday, March 1, 1962) 

U.S. SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTION, MARKETING, 
AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, 
at 10:05 a.m., in room 324, Old Senate Office 


Building, Washington, D.C., Senator WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE presiding. 
Senators Proxmie, 
TALMADGE, JORDAN, and MUNDT. 
Also present: Senator Bocos. 
Senator Proxmire. The Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Production, Marketing, and 
Stabilization of Prices will come to order. 
Senate Joint Resolution 150 and the favor- 
able report from the Department of Agri- 
culture will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 
(SJ. Res. 
follows:) 
IS. J. Res. 150, 87th Cong., 2d sess.] 
“Joint resolution to continue for an addi- 
tional nine months the current support 
prices for milk and butterfat 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
201(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding immediately 
following the first sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions, for the period beginning April 1, 
1962, and ending December 31, 1962, the price 
of milk for manufacturing purposes and the 
price of butterfat shall be supported at $3.40 
per hundredweight and 60.4 cents per pound, 
respectively.“ 


HOLLAND, 


150 and the report are as 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1962. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This replies to your 
request of February 1 for a report on Senate 
Joint Resolution 150, a joint resolution to 
continue for an additional 9 months the 
current support prices for milk and butter- 
fat. 

Senate Joint Resolution 150 would amend 
section 201(c) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, by adding immediately 
following the first sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions, for the period beginning April 1, 
1962, and ending December 31, 1962, the 
price of milk for manufacturing purposes 
and the price of butterfat shall be supported 
at $3.40 per hundredweight and 60.4 cents 
per pound, respectively. 

The Department of Agriculture strongly 
recommends the immediate enactment of 
the resolution. 

Such a resolution was recommended by 
the President in his message to the Congress 
on January 31 in order to prevent disruption 
of markets and grave impairment of the 
incomes of milk producers while the new 
legislation recommended by him is being 
considered and implemented. The new 
legislation would maintain the income of 
dairy farmers under a supply management 
program and would reduce budgetary ex- 
penditures for dairy price supports. 

The reasons for recommending the new 
legislation are set forth in the President's 
message and the proposed legislation is con- 
tained in the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962 (S. 2786) introduced on February 2. 
The Department will testify on this bill when 
hearings are held on it. Therefore, this re- 
port is confined to the urgency of immediate 
enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 150. 

In his message, the President pointed out 
that, under the present law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is not authorized to set the 
price support rate for milk above 75 percent 
of parity unless he determines it to be “nec- 
essary in order to assure an adequate sup- 
ply,” and that, under this law, in the present 
supply situation, the reduced support price 
must be announced for the marketing year 
beginning next April 1. 

Milk production in December 1961 was at 
a record rate for that month and 2.6 percent 
greater than a year earlier. The prospects 
are for a further increase in production in 
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1962. As yet there are no indications of sig- 
nificant improvement in the consumption of 
milk and its products in commercial out- 
lets which decreased in 1961. 

If the support prices are reduced to 75 
percent of parity, there is no question but 
what market prices will decline and returns 
to producers will decrease, This will seri- 
ously impair the incomes of dairy farmers 
from sales of milk products which constitute 
one of our most important sources of food 
nutrients and are a major source of cash 
farm income. 

The resulting decrease in dairy farmers’ 
cash income probably would be between $250 
and $300 million—two or three times the 
likely decrease in program expenditure. 

A temporary decrease in support level also 
would disrupt the normal seasonal storage 
and marketing of dairy products. Substan- 
tial quantities of dairy products normally are 
stored commercially during the spring and 
summer months of seasonally large produc- 
tion, and are moved into the consumer mar- 
kets along with the lighter production during 
the winter. It also should be noted that the 
industry normally carries a large inventory 
of cheese for proper curing and aging. 

We recommend immediate passage of the 
resolution in order to remove the uncer- 
tainty as to the support level after April 1. 
This also would prevent larger sales to CCC 
from industry inventories before March 31 
than will be the case if the resolution is 
enacted promptly. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report and that enactment of the pro- 
posal would be in accord with the Presi- 
dent's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. Freeman, Secretary. 


Senator Proxmrire. Our first witness this 
morning is Mr. Don S. Anderson, Director, 
Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry Division, 
ASCS, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

Mr. Anderson, we are happy to have you. 
I see that you have a very short statement. 
Why don’t you go ahead with the statement. 

Is there anybody you would like to have 
with you at the table? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have with me my Deputy 
Director, Mr. Harlan Emery. 

Senator Proxmire. Please come up. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And also Mr. Feddersen, 
who is Deputy Director of the Milk Market- 
ing Orders Division, and Mr. Anthony Rojko, 
Economic Research Service. 

Senator Proxmrre. I wish you would sit 
up here also, you two gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF DON S. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, 
LIVESTOCK, DAIRY, AND POULTRY DIVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Senate Joint Resolution 150 
would amend section 201(c) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, in order 
to extend through December 1962 the cur- 
rent support prices of $3.40 a hundred- 
weight for milk and 60.4 cents a pound for 
butterfat in farm-separated cream. 

The Department of Agriculture strongly 
recommends the immediate enactment of the 
resolution. Such a resolution was recom- 
mended by the President in his message 
to the Congress on January 31 in order to 
prevent disruption of markets and grave 
impairment of the incomes of milk producers 
while the new legislation recommended by 
him is being considered and implemented. 
The new legislation would maintain the in- 
come of dairy farmers under a supply-man- 
agement program and would reduce budg- 
etary expenditures for dairy price supports. 

The reasons for recommen the new 
legislation are set forth in the President's 
message and the proposed legislation is con- 
tained in the Food and Agricultural Act of 
1962 (S. 2786) introduced on January 31. 
The Department has testified on this bill 
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at the hearings on it. Therefore, this state- 
ment is confined to the urgency of im- 
mediate enactment of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 150. 

In his message the President pointed out 
that, under the present law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is not authorized to set the 
price support rate for milk above 75 percent 
of parity unless he determines it to be 
“necessary in order to assure an adequate 
supply,” and that, under this law, in the 
present supply situation, the reduced sup- 
port price must be announced for the 
marketing year beginning next April 1. 

Total milk production in 1961 was 2.2 
percent larger than a year earlier, This 
was slightly more than the percentage in- 
crease in population. Meanwhile total con- 
sumption of milk and its products declined. 
Price support purchases increased. 

Milk production in January 1962 was at a 
record rate for that month and 2.6 percent 
greater than a year earlier. The prospects 
are for a further increase in production in 
1962. As yet there are no indications of a 
significant improvement in the consumption 
of milk and its products in commercial out- 
lets which decreased in 1961. 

If the support prices are reduced to 75 
percent of parity, there is no question but 
what market prices will decline and returns 
to producers will decrease. This will seri- 
ously impair the incomes of dairy farmers 
from sales of milk products which are one 
of our most important sources of food nu- 
trients and are a major source of cash farm 
income. 

The resulting decrease in dairy farmers’ 
cash income probably would be between 
$250 and $300 million—two or three times 
the likely decrease in program expenditure. 

A temporary decrease in support level also 
would disrupt the normal seasonal storage 
and marketing of dairy products. Substan- 
tial quantities of dairy products normally 
are stored commercially during the spring 
and summer months of seasonally large 
production, and are moved into the con- 
sumer markets along with the lighter pro- 
duction during the winter. It also should 
be noted that the industry normally carried 
a large inventory of cheese for proper curing 
and aging. 

The Department recommends immediate 

of the resolution in order to remove 
the uncertainty as to the support level after 
April 1. This also would prevent larger sales 
to CCC from industry inventories before 
March 31 than will be the case if the resolu- 
tion is enacted promptly. 

Enactment of the resolution is important 
even if Congress enacts the Food and Agri- 
culture Act this month, because of the time 
that would be required to implement the 
new dairy program. 

Senator Proxmire. Now, Mr. Anderson, as 
I understand it, the reasons why you recom- 
mend that the price support remain at its 
present level through December 31 of this 
year, No. 1, is to maintain farm income. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Our main interest is in 
dairy farmers. That is right, sir. 

Senator Proxmire In doing this you rec- 
ognize that would be an increased cost to 
the Government of perhaps $100 million. Is 
that about right, sir? 

Mr. ANDERSON, That is right. 

Senator Proxmire. Has that cost estimate 
been changed as a result of the increased 
milk production from January 1960 to over 
January 1961, which as you point out here 
was more than 2½ percent greater? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think, Harlan, when we 
made that estimate we were anticipating 
an increase in milk production. 


STATEMENT OF HARLAN J. EMERY, CHIEF, DAIRY 
BRANCH, LIVESTOCK, DAIRY, AND POULTRY 
DIVISION, ASCS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 
Mr. Emery. Production in December was 

up about the same amount as a year earlier. 
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Senator PROXMIRE. Now, opponents of this 
proposal have argued that if the price sup- 
port is maintained at its present level it will 
do two things. No. 1, they say it will en- 
courage the farmer to produce more or to 
continue increasing production, that if you 
lower price supports down to 75 percent of 
parity, you will get a reduction in produc- 
tion. What is your position on this? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, our general position, 
sir, would be that higher prices do have 
some limited effect on maintaining produc- 
tion. It would not be large, we think, and 
we can’t imagine a decrease in price having 
any substantial effect on reducing farm 
production immediately, 

Senator Proxmie. Now, is that statement 
made on the basis of any analysis of what 
has happened in the past when you have had 
lower or higher price supports? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. It is made mostly on 
the knowledge, sir, that farmers do not have 
satisfactory alternatives to turn to at the 
moment. 

Senator PROXMIRE. Well, let's look at it 
both ways. In the first place, what farmers 
tell me when I talk to them about this is 
that if their price is lower, the individual 
farmer unless he goes out of business, and 
I want to cover that in a minute, the in- 
dividual farmer does not produce less, Ob- 
viously if his price is down, as you say, he 
doesn’t have much of an alternative. The 
only way he could maintain his gross income 
is to produce more, isn’t that right? In 
other words, if a farmer has fixed costs, he 
has to pay his interest, he has to pay his 
taxes, he has to earn enough to buy the 
necessities of life for his family if he is to 
survive. If his price goes down, what does 
he do? Does he produce less? 

Mr. ANDERSON, If his price goes down and 
all other prices remain the same, the tend- 
ency would be to produce somewhat less; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmme. Why? If he has to 
have this income to live—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. He may work harder. He 
may work harder. He may sacrifice his fam- 
ily more to do this, but generally higher 
prices, all other things remaining the same, 
would result in some moderate increase in 
production, 

Senator Proxmire. Well, I would argue the 
other way, but I know we could argue on this 
allday. I call your attention to the statistics 
that since 1949—I have a record here of 
what price supports have been and what 
total production of milk has been and what 
you find is that in years in which price sup- 
ports have gone down, production has gone 
up, and when price supports have gone up, 
production has gone down. 

In other words, you have had this adverse 
or perverse kind of a situation five times— 
only twice have you had a consistent rela- 
tionship since 1949—and the rest of the time 
you have had a situation in which the price 
support hasn't changed so that you can’t 
make a judgment. So that I would say on 
the basis of the record, it is very hard to 
establish the position that by pushing price 
supports from 83 percent down to 75 per- 
cent of parity, you get a reduction in produc- 
tion. Experience does not indicate that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I tried to make myself 
clear, sir, that I did not believe that a sub- 
stantial reduction of production would nec- 
essarily follow a decrease in price. I agree 
with you, sir, because there are many other 
factors. The price of beef affects what dairy 
farmers can do, But in the main, if every- 
thing else remained the same, and, of course, 
that does not, I think we would have to argue 
as farmers generally do argue in the Federal 
market, in order to get a more adequate 
supply, we would have to raise prices. I 
would have to agree with you on the statis- 
tics, sir, that statistically I cannot prove this 
point. If prices of beef—if prices of grain 
change and many other things—— 
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Senator Proxmire. Take the year when we 
had the sharpest kind of change, 1953 to 
1954. As I say, price supports dropped from 
$3.74 to $3.15. Yet we had a 2-billion-pound 
increase in milk production. This isn't just 
an exception. This is the rule, the general 
situation. If people are going to argue that 
the way to cut production is to reduce price 
supports, they just have to argue on the 
basis of theory and not on the basis of what 
has been the experience, the hard, tough 
experience of the farmer and the Department 
of Agriculture. If the statistics are valid, and 
I am sure they are—they come from the De- 
partment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will not argue that. The 
statistics I think are correct insofar as they 
cover the problem. They do not cover these 
problems of other things that change, and 
I do not want to argue 

Senator Proxmire. I understand that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not want to argue, sir, 
that a cut in price will necessarily—a cut in 
support will necessarily reduce production. 
The Department would not take that posi- 
tion—I am sure of that—and it would be a 
cruel and hard way to cut production, but 
it is also hard to take a position that if every- 
thing remains the same, which it hardly 
ever does, that increased prices might not 
have a minor effect on production. 

Senator PROXMIRE. Look at the situation 
for the dairy farmer if this bill is passed. If 
it is passed and price supports are dropped 
to 75 percent of parity, what are his alterna- 
tives? You will have a feed grain program 
which is going to keep him from moving into 
something else. His alternative is really 
limited. So what you are doing is you are 
driving his price down, giving him no real 
alternative to grow something else on his 
farm, and it seems to me to accomplish very 
little. 

The President in his message which was 
delivered on January 31 made it clear in his 
judgment that you are not going to solve the 
surplus problem. You are still going to have 
the Government buying much more than it 
should. So you are not going to solve the 
problem for the taxpayer or for the farmer, 
the dairy farmer, by bringing it down to 75 
percent of parity. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We are in complete agree- 
ment with that. We are not going to solve 
the problem by dropping price supports. 

Senator Proxmire. You had a statement? 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY J. ROJKO, HEAD, PRICE 
RESEARCH AND METHODS SECTION, ECONOMIC 
AND STATISTICAL DIVISION, ERS, U.S, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Rosxo. I just wanted to make one 
additional comment. In looking at the his- 
torical statistics you have to take into ac- 
count that dairy farmers are slow to adjust, 
that they do not adjust immediately, and 
you have almost to look in terms of 3 or 4 
years in order to take into account the other 
factors such as what happened to beef cattle 
and hog prices. 

Senator Proxmrre. Fine. Let's take what 
happened generally over the past 15 years. 
There has been a general tendency for price 
supports to go down. They are lower cer- 
tainly than they were in World War II or 
during most of the period right after. They 
are lower than they were—they were a little 
lower in 1949 and 1950, but then they went 
up again in 1951 and 1952, and they are 
much lower than they were in that period. 

You said there has got to be a gradual 
readjustment. Only recently it came up 
from $3.06 to $3.40, and yet all during this 
period we have had a general tendency for 
production to rise, so although supports have 
gone down over time, you have had produc- 
tion rising contrary to the direction of sup- 
ports. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Rosxo, It was not a steady rise. 
Production went in—— 

Senator PRoxmire. You are right, 
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Mr. Rosxo. It went in sort of a step-like 
fashion in that you had the big rise which 
started with 1952 and then it tapered off, 
reached its peak in 1956, and then we had 3 
years of decline, and then we again got 
another push starting in 1960-61. So what 
I am suggesting is that if you take into ac- 
count adjustment, that this is where re- 
sponse to price comes slowly and it is the 
hard way of responding to getting produc- 
tion adjustments, but you eventually do get 
the adjustments if everything else is con- 
stant. 

Senator Pnox um. Which it never is, and 
what we are saying is that this is a short- 
term situation now, isn’t it? We are look- 
ing forward only to the end of this year. 
We are positive of this on the notion that 
Congress is going to do something about the 
fundamental law. 

Mr. Rog ko. Right. 

Senator Proxmrre. So that from a short- 
term basis and in view of the fact that as 
you are testifying, this is something that 
takes a few years to adjust, there isn’t much 
point if we are going to change the law in 
driving price supports down for the coming 

Mr. Emery. I think, Don, it is fairly clear 
that if you reduced supports to 75 percent on 
April 1, that we would not expect a decrease 
in milk production in 1962. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not in 1962. I think what 
the Senator has emphasized is the great con- 
tribution that farmers through their drive 
for greater efficiency have made to the con- 
sumers in the way of cheap food, that largely 
at the cost of hard work to themselves. 

Senator ProxmMme. I want to come to that 
next. The other argument that is made is 
that a little higher price support is going 
to mean a little more consumption—rather, 
a little less consumption, and as the farmer's 
price drops, the housewife’s price will drop 
and she will buy more milk. 

Now does that follow; first, in the first 
place on the basis of theory, and then on the 
basis of fact? Do you get higher consumption 
if you lower the price support from 83 per- 
cent of parity to 75 percent of parity? 
Would we expect this would have a significant 
or substantial influence on consumption? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, the change in 
retail price is a much smaller percentage 
than the change in farm price, and therefore 
the small change in farm price would have 
a very substantial effect on the farmer. We 
feel a smaller percentage change in retail 
price would have a very minor effect on con- 
sumption, if any, sir. 

Senator Proxmie. Now, is it not true that 
even when you have had very, very sharp 
drops in price supports, that you have not 
had a significant change in the price the 
housewife pays at the store? At least, that 
has certainly been the feeling on the part 
of farmers throughout the country. Maybe 
you gentlemen have statistics which would 
refute that. Generally when you have had 
a drop, for example, the big drop is 1953-54, 
in price supports, to my knowledge there is 
no significant drop in the price the house- 
wife had to pay even that year in the grocery 
store or for home deliveries. Isn't that 
right? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Historically this is correct, 
sir. 
Senator Proxmire. So that you will not 
have, if you drop the price support from 
$3.40 down to whatever it is, $3.11, I guess, 
you will not get a response on the part of 
the housewife in buying more milk. You 
won't get more consumption from this drop, 
is that correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, historically, and it 
may be an accident, we don’t know, margins 
have tended to increase historically and a 
lot of this drop in farm prices has been ab- 
sorbed by wider margins. 

I am not at the moment passing judgment 
on the wisdom or the necessity of these high- 
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er margins. I am just pointing out, as you 
did in connection with this, that historically 
this has happened and we will not expect— 
even if we got the full drop from $3.40, the 
same dollars and cents, we would not get 
the same percentage drop in retail prices. 

Senator Proxmirs. So if it were a drop 
from $3.40 to $3.06, this would be a drop 
of — 

Mr. ANDERSON. $3.11. 

Senator PROXMIRE. $3.11. This would be 
a drop of how much per quart? Six and a 
half down to a little over 6 cents? About 
half a cent drop? If it were reflected all the 
way through? And historically the situation 
is that it is not going to be reported through. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Historically that is right. 

Senator Proxmire. Now, on the basis of 
the record, you have had a fairly steady— 
some interruption, little change—drop in 
consumption and there has been no pattern 
that I can see in the statistics I have here 
from the Department of Agriculture which 
shows that consumption has increased when 
price supports have dropped or that con- 
sumption has decreased when price supports 
have gone up. Is this your experience, too? 
Mr. Tes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. Any difference of opin- 
ion on that? 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD C. FEDDERSEN, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, MILK MARKETING ORDERS DIVISION, 
ASCS, U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Mr. FEDDERSEN. I would expect that you 

would have some influence, of course, over 
time as a result of declining prices. I would 
say that probably immediately, because of 
the inelasticity of the demand on the part 
of the consumer for milk generally, that it 
wouldn’t have an immediate effect. It 
would be reflected over time in the house- 
wife's consumption. 

Senator Pnox um. Well, this inelasticity 
factor is another factor and a mighty im- 
portant one, and it is a fact. There is no 
question that there is a degree of inelas- 
ticity for demand for milk. If you increase 
the price you don't cut the consumption a 
great deal. 

Mr. FEDDERSEN. That is correct. 

Senator Proxmire. And isn’t it also true 
that in terms of the general cost of living, 
that in terms of wages, that food is a better 
bargain now and milk is a better bargain 
now than it has been in the past? Substan- 
tially better? 

Mr. FEDDERSEN. An improvement of efi- 
ciencies. 

Senator Proxmrmre.I am talking about 
price. I am talking about the fact, for ex- 
ample, from the figures I have seen, that 
in 1929 it took 12 minutes of work in a 
factory on the basis of average factory wages 
to buy a quart of milk and today it takes 6 
minutes. In 1929 people were buying 811 
pounds of milk per person. Now they are 
buying 642. 

Mr. FEDDERSEN. I think that 

Senator Proxmire. So although the real 
price in terms of work, the real price has 
gone down sharply, consumption has gone 
down, too, over time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. It seems to me, 
Senator, that what is demonstrated by those 
who oppose this proposition, they are saying 
that farmers will be assured a substantial 
decrease in income with no assurance of im- 
provements in other fields, even to con- 
sumers, or in reduced production or any- 
thing like that. 

One thing it seems to me we are sure of, 
if the Department is compelled to drop price 
supports, is that farmers’ income will be sub- 
stantially decreased. 

Senator PROXMIRE. All right. Fine. 
tainly concur in that. 

Now I would like to go to the question 
that has been raised by many people. This is 
in part a political question and in part it is 
a question of fact, of legality. 


I cer- 
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The Secretary and the President have said 
that there is no alternative, that if the Con- 
gress does not pass this resolution, that the 
law will require the Secretary to reduce price 
supports for milk to 75 percent of parity. 
Now, there are those who disagree vigorously 
with this and say this is exactly the basis 
on which many Democrats criticized the 
Secretary of Agriculture, former Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, that when he reduced 
price supports under this same law, which is 
still on the books, the 1949 Agricultural Act, 
that he did so because he had to do so and 
we criticized him at that time. 

Of course, he didn’t come to Congress and 
ask for a change in the law, a modification 
of the law, but nevertheless there was that 
criticism. 

Now, looking at the language of the law, it 
is not crystal clear. I am wondering if you 
have gotten advice of the counselor of the 
Department of Agriculture that the Sec- 
retary in fact has no choice. 

The language, as I have it here is: 

“Sec. 201. (c) The price of whole milk, 
butterfat, and the products of such com- 
modities, respectively, shall be supported 
as such level not in excess of 90 per centum 
not less than 75 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary determines 
in order to assure an adequate supply.” 

Now, I can see why they feel the 
is fairly strong and it puts them in a posi- 
tion where they cannot go above 75 percent 
of parity, but I want to button this up as 
clearly as I can and I want to ask you if 
you give as the legal basis for the Secre- 
tary’s determination that he would have to 
drop price supports. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, this is it, sir. To as- 
sure an adequate supply. And the evidence 
now is that 75 percent of parity will assure 
an adequate supply. 

Senator Proxmire. Well, you can argue this 
a number of ways. You can argue it the 
way I tried to argue it here, that there is 
not much evidence that prices have much 
to do with supply. You gentlemen have in- 
dicated maybe over time they might haye 
Something to do with it. They don’t have 
much to do with reducing consumption or 
recent production if you raise the price. It 
seems to me the Secretary is on fairly strong 
ground but not on completely conclusive 
ground if he contends that this law compels 
him to reduce the price support from 83 
percent to 75. 

Has there been an opinion by the legal 
counsel of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Emery.I am certain the General 
Counsel has advised the Secretary and the 
Secretary has testified on that basis that he 
should not support over 75 percent unless 
he in conscience feels that over 75 percent 
support is necessary to get an adequate 
supply. 

Senator Proxmrire. Has there been a 
study made of the debate of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to determine the legislative his- 
tory and determine if this is the firm posi- 
tion of Congress that price support cannot 
go above 75 percent if there is any prospect 
or any real likelihood of a surplus? 

Mr. Emery. Well, I am sure that the Gen- 
eral Counsel has explored fully the legisla- 
tive history right on this point. I am not 
from the General Counsel’s Office and am 
not prepared to 

Senator Proxmire. It is my understanding 
that Secretary Benson got the Solicitor’s 
opinion on this, that it was, however, dis- 
puted by Members of Congress at the time. 
But that there was a Solicitor’s opinion by 
the previous Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Emery. There may have been. 

Senator Proxmire. Well, I would think 
that before the Secretary acts, certainly if 
the Congress fails to act, there would be the 
most painstaking and thorough and careful 
researching into this law; because this as 
you know is a terrible blow to the dairy 
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farmers, and the President recognized it as 
such in his January 31 farm message, es- 
pecially since the President says in his mes- 
sage that this will accomplish nothing, that 
it is the wrong thing to do and he is against 
it, and he recommends this resolution. But 
we certainly don’t want to be in the posi- 
tion of having the Department simply feel 
that in general they have to go along with 
this vague language without having the most 
careful legal support for what they are 
doing. 

Will you provide such a legal interpreta- 
tion for the committee? I think it would 
be very helpful to Congress. This is likely 
to be a point of dispute. I know that there 
are Senators who feel strongly that the 
Secretary can act, including Senators who 
are members of this committee. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you very 
much, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. Before the next witness 
is called, Senator McCarthy, a member of 
this committee, has a letter supporting this 
resolution which he has written to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and without ob- 
jection, this letter will be included. 


(The document referred to follows:) 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
March 1, 1962. 

Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Production, Marketing, and Stabilization 
of Prices, Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I am pleased that 
you are holding hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 150. 

I support the resolution that price sup- 
ports on milk and butter be extended for 9 
additional] months at the rate of $3.40 per 
hundredweight for milk for manufacturing 
purposes and at 60.4 cents per pound for 
butterfat. 

If the Congress does not approve this tem- 
porary extension, support prices must be 
lowered to 75 percent of parity on April 1. 
This would drop the support price on milk 
about 30 cents per àundred and the price 
of butter 3 cents per pound. The price sup- 
port on cheese would also be adversely af- 
fected. This action would severely cut the 
income of dairy farmers and at the same time 
might well increase the surpluses. 

The dairy producers are in the midst of 
a most difficult problem resulting from a 
drop in consumption and an increase in 
production. The administration has recom- 
mended a dairy program. Both the Congress 
and the dairy farmers need time to study this 
bill and the alternatives proposed by various 
farm groups. Under these circumstances to 
permit a disastrous cut in income is neither 
equitable to dairy farmers nor will it create 
a climate in which to adopt sound legisla- 
tion. 

I appreciate your decision to hold hearings 
on this resolution and your consideration of 
its merits, 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE J. MCCARTHY. 

Senator PROXMIRE. The next witness is 
Mr. Edwin Christianson. 

We are happy to see you. You are the 
president of the Minnesota Farmers Union, 
St. Paul, Minn., representing the National 
Farmers Union. If you will, identify the 
distinguished gentleman on your right, who 
is a good friend of this committee and who 
has testified before. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESI- 
DENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION, ST. PAUL, 
MINN., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL FARM- 
ERS UNION; AND REUBEN L. JOHNSON, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 
Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Mr. Chairman, it is a 

privilege to have the opportunity of appear- 
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ing before this committee. And with me, 
representing the National Farmers Union 
this morning, is Reuben Johnson, our legis- 
lative representative here in Washington, 

I have a short prepared statement, and 
I will go over it quite rapidly if that is all 
right. 

Senator PROXMIRE. Very good. That is 
fine. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. In our appearance here 
today before your committee, National 
Farmers Union wishes to urge favorable ac- 
tion on the recommendation of President 
John F. Kennedy for continuation of the 
existing dairy support level until December 
31, 1962, as incorporated in Senate Joint 
Resolution 150. 

It is important to consider President Ken- 
nedy's statement pertaining to this recom- 
mendation in his agricultural message to 
the Congress: 

“Milk and dairy products constitute one 
of the most important sources of nutrients. 
They are also one of our most valuable farm 
products, bringing twice the cash income of 
the basic crops. 

“Incomes of dairy farmers were improved 
by the bill passed by Congress late in 1960 
to increase the support price for milk from 
$3.06 to $3.22 per hundred pounds and by the 
increase in the support price last March to 
$3.40 per hundred pounds for the current 
marketing year. 

“Unfortunately, milk producers now face 
a serious setback. An unexpected decline in 
the consumption of milk during the past 
year, amounting to nearly 3 billion pounds, 
will result in Government expenditures this 


ear of approximately $500 million to support 


the prices of dairy products. There is no 
evidence as yet that this decline in consump- 
tion will be reversed in the year ahead. Un- 
der the present law, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is not authorized to set the price 
support rate for milk above 75 percent of 
parity unless, ‘necessary in order to assure an 
adequate supply.’ Under this law, in the 
present supply situation, the reduced sup- 
port price must be announced for the mar- 
keting year beginning next April 1. 

“Such a reduction in milk price supports 
will gravely impair the incomes of milk pro- 
ducers. It will not, however, succeed in re- 
ducing Government expenditures to a rea- 
sonable and justifiable level. 

“New legislation to correct the shortcom- 
ings of the present dairy price support laws 
is, therefore, urgently required, for the bene- 
fit of both farmer and taxpayer. 

“While this legislation is being considered 
and implemented, in order to prevent dis- 
ruption of markets by reduction of price sup- 
ports to 75 percent of parity as required 
under the present law on April 1, 1962, I rec- 
ommend enactment of a joint resolution 
authorizing the continuation of price sup- 
ports on dairy products at the current level 
until December 31, 1962.” 

Our Farmers Union opinion is that there 
are several reasons why a reduction of price 
support levels on manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts should not take place, but the principal 
reason, as the President pointed out, is 
economic in nature. 

He urged action by the Congress to “pre- 
vent disruption of markets” and to avoid 
reduction which “will gravely impair the 
income of milk producers.” 

We respectfully call the attention of this 
committee to the statement made by econ- 
omists of the Economic Research Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, as it 
appeared in the Dairy Situation report re- 
leased Tuesday of this week, as follows: 

“The current price support level of $3.40 
per 100 pounds of milk is limiting a decline 
in the price of manufacturing milk during 
the first quarter of 1962. Prices after April 
1 will depend on the support level to be 
announced before that date.” 

The only certainty resulting from allowing 
the dairy price supports to be reduced, will 
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be a drop in gross and net income of dairy 
farmers—an income which is already 
seriously low. 

According to studies of typical dairy farms 
made by the Farm Economics Division of the 
Economic Research Service of USDA, the 
typical hourly net earnings for operator and 
family labor on southeastern Minnesota 
dairy-hog farms is about 49 cents an hour, 
and a net earnings figure only a few cents 
per hour higher applies on typical Wisconsin 
dairy farms. 

Senator PROXMIRE. May I interrupt at that 
point? This 49-cent-an-hour figure, and 
you say a few cents an hour higher on Wis- 
consin farms, that must be based on assum- 
ing a return on invested capital of 4 percent 
instead of 6 percent. The 6 percent is a 
lot less. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. In other words, these 
are conservative estimates. This 49 cents 
per hour may well be higher than the ac- 
tual return which farmers might expect. In 
other words 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON, Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. If farmers allowed a 
6-percent return on invested capital, their 
own imputed wage income would be sub- 
stantially less than the 49 cents an hour. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. These same economic 
studies indicate that on a southeastern Min- 
nesota dairy-hog farm it now requires a 
gross of some $12,000 in sales to provide 
$3,500 in net operator earnings, a $3,500 
salary for the farm family. 

Senator Proxmrme. Stop right there. I 
don’t want to anticipate something you are 
going to say, but I do want to underline 
the point you are making that this cut 
would be approximately a 10-percent cut 
in gross. If you go from 83 to 75, 8 points 
on an 83 base, a 10-percent cut in gross. 
This therefore is a big cut in net. The re- 
duction in net income would be far more 
than 10 percent. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. That is right. 

Senator Proxmrire. A reduction of maybe 
50 percent in net. It may wipe out that 
income. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. That is right. 

Senator PROXMIRE, you 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. In other words, the typ- 
ical Minnesota is retaining only 
about 29 percent of his gross as net income, 
family salary, again an adverse economic 
trend. 

The January parity equivalent on manu- 
facturing milk is $4.14 per hundredweight, 
which indicates that a 75-percent-of-parity 
support level would be about $3.10. This 
would mean a 30-cent-per-hundredweight 
reduction in the support level. 

According to our calculations, such a re- 
duction of 30 cents per hundredweight would 
result in an income loss of perhaps $200 mil- 
lion or more for the Nation’s dairymen, and 
in our own State, Minnesota, where the pro- 
portion of milk used for manufacturing pur- 
poses is high, the reduction would involve an 
income loss of some $22.5 million for our pro- 
ducers. The blend price in the Federal milk 
order areas would drop from 4 to 30 cents 
per hundredweight as a result of a reduction 
to 75 percent of parity in the price-support 
level. 

In a very real sense, action taken by Con- 
gress or a failure to act will determine the 
level of dairy farm net income during this 
transitional period before a revised dairy pro- 
gram goes into operation. 

At the same time, while a severe loss of 
income would take place as a result of failure 
of Congress to approve Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 150, no substantial advantages would re- 
sult from such a course. 

As President Kennedy said, the reduction 
in price supports would not succeed in re- 
ducing Government expenditures in a signifi- 
cant measure. 
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Maintenance of present support levels 
would not result in any needful increase 
in prices of dairy products to the consumer, 
while the experience of recent years shows 
that a reduction in price supports prob- 
ably would not show up at the consumer 
level for some time, if at all. 

Maintenance of the existing support level 
would be in line. 

We do not believe that any significant 

improvement can be expected in the dairy 
supply and surplus situation short of the 
adoption of a more workable permanent 
dairy program. 
This, in our opinion, is the only real 
solution. In reducing the price-support 
levels for the next few months, Congress 
would not be getting at the root of the 
problem. 

We, therefore, urge that you give speedy 
approval to Senate Joint Resolution 150 and 
then proceed with efforts to obtain the best 
thinking of all interested groups on the 
form of an improved dairy program as part 
of the administration farm bill. 

I have another sheet here, just document- 
ing some of the statements, and I would ask 
that that be incorporated as part of the 
record. 

Senator Proxmire. How long a sheet is it? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. It is right on there. 

Senator Proxmire. Without objection that 
will be placed in the record at this point. 
This is very concise. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


“A $340 SUPPORT LEVEL AIDED INCOME DID NOT 
CREATE PROBLEMS 


“The action of the Congress in 1960 in 
establishing a price-support level of $3.22 on 
manufactured dairy products, and the ection 
of the Kennedy administration in 1961 of 
administratively raising the price-support 
level to $3.40, resulted in a worthwhile im- 
provement in farm income. 

“Adjustments in the dairy industry are 
notably slow in taking place due to the fact 
that it takes time physically to expand dairy 
production. 

“The upturn in production which took 
place in 1961 was actually triggered by con- 
ditions which prevailed in 1959 and 1960. 
These factors created the pressure toward ex- 
pansion of production: 

“1. A large supply of cheap feeds had re- 
sulted from the policy of expanding feed 
grain acres while lowering price-support 
levels. The large feed supply at low prices 
brought about an increase in the dairy-feed 
prices ratios, providing an incentive to dairy 
expansion. 

“2. The relatively unfavorable dairy-beef 
price relationship discouraged the culling 
of dairy herds. Nearly 20 percent fewer milk 
cows were retired from dairy herds in 1960 
and 1961 than in 1958 and 1959. 

“3. The number of milk cows on farms had 
been declining by 1 million head a year in 
1958 and 1959, but dropped less than 200,000 
head in 1960 and 1961. 

“4. The price of beef canners and cutters 
was relatively low, discouraging the sale of 
dairy animals on the beef market. 

“5. Productivity per milk cow reached a 
record level of 7,200 pounds per cow in 1961. 

“6. Most of the expansion of milk produc- 
tion in 1961 was in the areas included in the 
68 Federal milk market orders. About 75 
percent of the increase in volume took place 
on farms producing for those markets. 

“Even so, the production increase in 1961 
would not haye become a problem had not 
there been an unexpected and substantial 
decline in milk consumption. 

“Had milk consumption in 1961 grown in 
line with the population growth, there would 
have been no serious surplus problem.” 

Senator Proxmire. Now, you say the only 
certainty resulting from allowing the dairy 
price support to be reduced will be a drop 
in gross and net income of dairy farmers, 
an income which is already seriously low. 
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There is one other certainty in all fairness, 
and the other certainty is the cost to the 
Government will be cut. I agree it won't 
be cut anything like the drop in the dairy 
farm income because the farmer gets 
part of that income in the marketplace, but 
the cost will be cut. 

Do you have an estimate on how much 
this reduction in cost to the Government 
would be? Would you concur in the opinion 
of the Department of Agriculture that it 
would be perhaps $100 million, whereas the 
drop in dairy farm income might be $300 
million? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Well, I would concur, 
not having the figures available to me, except 
that I feel that the amount of the additional 
cost is quite insignificant to the benefits that 
would be derived through the entire economy, 
not only the dairy farmer, by maintain- 
ing it at this level. 

Senator Proxmree. Mr. Christianson you 
are a farmer yourself? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. I have a farm although 
I—my job is a full-time job now as officer 
of the 

Senator Proxmrre. But you have been a 
farmer. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Yes, and I still have my 
farm but it is rented now. 

Senator Proxmrre. I see. Now, on the 
basis of your own experience, what do you 
do when the price support is cut? You have 
a dairy farm? You have had a dairy farm? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. I have had a dairy 
farm. 

Senator Proxmme. What has been your ex- 
perience when the price support has been 


reduced in the past? Do you reduce your 


production? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. No. Whenever the 
prices were lower in any commodity, whether 
it was dairy or any other commodity, we 
always strived to produce more in order 
to arrive at some sort of a comparable fig- 
ure, even with lower prices. 

Senator Proxmire. Now, when a dairy 
farmer under the circumstances decides that 
he just can't make it and sells out, does the 
country lose his production? His herd is 
bought by others, his land is bought, his 
implements are bought and the production 
goes on but you just have dairy farms which 
just may be a little ‘arger? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. That is correct. 

Senator PROxMIRE. So that the actual re- 
duction in the price the ‘airy farmer receives 
will not, except as he shifts into some other 
farm product—and the alternatives under 
the present law, the law proposed, at least, 
are going to be practically zero—unless he 
shifts into some other commodity, you are 
not going to get a reduction in production. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. That is right. And his- 
torically this has been true all along and it 
is an established fact among ‘he people out 
in the rural areas. 

Senator Proxmire. And we also have, 
wouldn't you agree, the record that shows 
that when price supports have dropped, you 
have not gotten a drop in production. In 
fact, the years of the biggest drops in price 
supports, you have got substantial increases 
in production as a matter of record. And 
the long term over the years, you have had 
a general drop, at least in the last 10 or 15 
years, in price supports, the price the farm- 
ers received, at least, and you have gotten 
a steady increase in production. Soa 
whether you look at it from the short-term 
basis or the long-term basis, there doesn’t 
seem to be any real correlation between this 
drop in price supports and any reduction 
in production. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. This is correct. 

Senator Proxmire. You would conclude 
that this year if price supports are dropped 
to 75 percent of parity, we are going to still 
have this problem of increasing production, 
perhaps, or of production at about the same 
level. 
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Mr. CHRISTIANSON. This is right in our 
opinion. 

Senator PROXMIRE. I am a little bit puzzled 
about one figure you give in here. You say 
the January parity equivalent on manufac- 
turing milk is $4.14 per hundredweig it, 
which indicates that a 75-percent-of-parity 
support level would be about $3.10. You are 
saying 100 percent of parity is $4.14. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Right. 

Senator Proxmme. And therefore the par- 
ity level which had been lower than that a 
nr or two ago has now gone up to $3.10 or 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. That is right. 

Senator Pnox umz. I see. Well, Mr. John- 
— as you have anything you would like to 
add? 

Mr. Jounson. I would just like to add 
one comment if I may, Mr. Chairman. The 
annual rate of increase of milk production 
through November of 1961 was running at 
about 1.6 percent over the previous year. 
This percentage increase is approximately 
the same as the percentage increase in our 
population growth from 1960 to 1961. And 
I would like to comment that this illustrates 
clearly to me that the unexpected decline in 
milk consumption is a major factor in the 
buildup of stocks this past year. 

Senator PROXMIRE. It is not the fault of 
farmers producing more as much as it is of 
people consuming less. 

On the other hand, I call your attention 
to two factors. One is that this drop in per 
capita consumption has been steady and re- 
lentless and somehow the dairy industry has 
either got to do a far better job, promotional 
job, or adjust to it. How about that? 

Mr. JoHNsoN, I agree with you completely 
but the point I want to make is that I think 
Secretary Freeman, acting on the best judg- 
ment that he had when he increased the 
price support to $3.40 last April 1, antici- 
pated per capita consumption would remain 
stable throughout this period, and the fact 
that consumption went down and the carry- 
over built up in my judgment does not show 
the faulty judgment on his part in raising 
the price support. 

Senator Proxmire. How about this other 
factor, this more immediate factor that has 
just been revealed within the last 48 hours, 
that in February there was an increase in 
production of 2.6 percent over January of 
1962? Would you feel that this 1 month is 
too brief a period to make a judgment? 

Mr, Jounson, I would think so. I would 
not want to draw any conclusions as to 
what the annual increase would be in these 
figures. 

Senator Proxmme. I see. Well, thank you, 
gentlemen, very, very much, 

I am sorry. Senator HoLLAND may have 
some questions. 

Senator HOLLAND, why don't you take over 
now? You have been here a while. I would 
feel better. 

Senator HOLLAND. I wish you would con- 
tinue to preside because I am going to have 
to leave very shortly. 

Senator Proxmire. All right. 

Senator HorLAN D. Mr. Christianson, milk 
products were not among the price support- 
ed articles under the New Deal program 
prior to the Second World War, were they? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. No. 

Senator HoLLanD. They were brought in as 
a war measure, brought into the price sup- 
port structure as a war measure. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Yes. 

Senator HoLLAND, When all of the other 
vegetables and perishables and the like 
which were brought in under the Stegall bill 
for the duration of the war were cut out 
shortly after the war, how was it that milk 
was left under the price support? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Well, I would not be 
qualified to say why. 

Senator HoLLAND. Is there any reason that 
justifies the continued inclusion of milk and 
milk products under the price support struc- 
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ture that did not apply to the various perish- 
ables and other products which were brought 
in as a war measure during the war and dis- 
continued within a few years after the war? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman—Senator 
HoLLAND, I would like to comment that one 
of the primary reasons, I think, for the con- 
tinuation of price supports on milk follow- 
ing the war period was the fact that the 
Government had called upon farmers to 
produce. I think it was Secretary Wickard 
who said that food will win the war and 
write the peace. Industry had many bene- 
fits when they converted over from defense 
production during that period. I would 
think that the sum total of this in dollars 
has been much greater than the 
port that was continued in order to 
help farmers over a very difficult period. 

Senator HoLLAND. You remember, of 
course, that when the Stegall bill came to an 
end, that a great many perishables passed 
out of the price support picture. You re- 
member, of course, that Irish potatoes, which 
were continued for a short period of time, 
themselves asked to be excluded after they 
found they had cost the Government nearly 
half a billion dollars in a limited period of 
time. You remember both those facts, do 
you not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. But some of the 
perishables had other programs which they 
went to, in some cases marketing orders 
which have worked very effectively in some 
of the perishable commodities, including 
citrus. 

Senator Hor LAND. That is true in dairies, 
too, isn’t it? Aren’t the marketing orders 
very helpful in the case of all the major 
milksheds in the country? 

Senator Proxmire. If the Senator would 
yield at this point, I might point out that 
this is fine in the major milkshed areas but 
im areas such as ours, where we produce so 
much for manufacturing, it is murder. It is 
really tough. 

Mr. Jounson. I would agree completely 
with that comment. 

Senator HoLLAND. I recall that the Irish 
potato people came in and when they found 
they were hurting the whole agricultural 
program by the excessive amounts which 
were required to support their product, they 
asked for it to be stricken out. I remember 
that when the Secretary of Agriculture found 
that the egg price support structure was 
impairing the good will of the country to- 
ward the whole agricultural program, he 
himself cut that out. I have never been 
able to understand for any reason other 
than political influence why the dairy pro- 
gram has remained under the price support 
structure when it was not at all under the 
structure as originally designed and did not 
come in except as a war measure. I don't 
understand and if you can explain it, I 
would appreciate your doing so for the 
record. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Well, my observation 
and my knowledge of this would indicate 
that when the poultry and egg industry 
received no more protection under a price 
structure, the production of eggs immedi- 
ately left the family farm unit and went 
into larger and larger hands. After the 
price support on potatoes was eliminated, 
we found that the potato industry is mov- 
ing now into larger and larger operations. 
The family type of operation in those com- 
modities is fast disappearing. If the dairy 
industry, which covers a very large group 
of family farmers in the Nation and which 
is perhaps the last typical type of family 
operation that we have left, I think it re- 
solves to a question of whether we want 
the family farmers out there on the land 
and provide some protection for the dairy 
farmer or do we want the dairy industry 
to follow the route of the broiler industry 
and some of these industries that have al- 
ready left the family farm operation, 
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Senator HoLLAND. Well, in the first place, 

as to Irish potatoes, I haven’t noted at all 
in my own State, which is a heavy producer 
of early potatoes, any tendency toward get- 
ting away from the family farm. The gen- 
eral producer down there is a small unit. 
And in the case of the poultry people, we 
have many, many small units of egg pro- 
ducers and meat producers in that business 
also. 
It seems to me that there is absolutely no 
provable justification for a continuation of 
the dairy industry in the position 
which it has been kept in. It is the only 
one of the special industries that were 
brought in during the war that never has 
been regarded as an acceptable field for a 
price support, the only one that has been 
kept in the picture up to now. And may 
I say that as far as the dairy people of my 
own State are concerned, I haven’t found the 
first one who wants the program to exist or 
wants it to continue. How is it that in 
other areas that does not seem to be the 
case? And apparently the Farmers Union in 
general exists in the areas where that atti- 
tude is held. Why is that so? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Well, in Minnesota, one 
of the great dairy States, the attitude there 
is certainly for protection of the dairy far- 
mer. I want to say that the Farmers Union 
is not in the dairy business at all. We have 
no Farmers Union plants. We have no Far- 
mers Union handlers at all. And still in 
Minnesota the farmers generally agree that 
they need this kind of protection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Senator, I would like to 
point out that in Florida, class 2 prices are 
going to go down 30 cents a hundredweight. 
Class 3 prices will go down 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. And class 4 prices will go down 
15 cents per hundredweight. And this 
means on the basis of blend price to farmers 
that there will be a reduction of about 4 
cents per hundredweight overall. Those 
farmers 

Senator HoLLAND. Why is it not a single 
dairy farmer in my State has requested our 
delegation to support the continuation of 
price supports for dairies? 

Mr. Jomnson. I have no explanation for 
that, but I would say to you that if these 
prices start dropping as a result of not being 
able to maintain the current price support 
level, that you will have some unhappy dairy 
producers, because we have heard quite a 
bit already from some of our people on this 
and we are going to hear more from them, I 
am sure, if the current support level is 
dropped. 

Senator HoLLAND. Might I make this com- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, that as to our potato 
people, they were one of the first groups in 
the Nation to insist upon the discontinuance 
of that, and they went from a situation of 
lack of prosperity at once to one of pros- 
perity under the resumption of private en- 
terprise methods. And every comment I have 
ever had from the dairy industry of my 
State is that they want to be back under 
those methods in general. They are trying 
out now one milkshed contract for the Miami 
area, but otherwise they prefer to be under 
the necessity of producing for the market 
and trying to figure how they might produce 
appropriately for the markets. 

Senator Proxmire. If I could intercede at 
this point, I would like to say with the Sen- 
ator’s permission, that our dairy farmers 
want to produce for the markets. They 
want to see the Government out of it. They 
would like very much to see something like 
the marketing orders that we have for fluid 
milk that have been so beneficial to Florida 
farmers, New York farmers, and other farm- 
ers near great fluid areas. 

Senator Hottann. We are not under that. 

Senator Proxmime. You have marketing 
orders. 

Senator HoLLAND. Except for the Miami 
area, and that is rather new. 
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Senator Proxmire. At any rate, if we could 
have marketing orders for manufacturing 
milk, if that could be worked out, wonder- 
ful. There is no dogmatic feeling on the 
part of this Senator or my State for this 
kind of . But they do want the 
kind of opportunity the citrus people have 
had and others have had to get a fair priee 
for what they produce. Some way in which 
they can market what they produce at a 
price that will let them survive as family 
farmers and continue, and I would agree 
with you 100 percent. I think most people 
would agree. The present farm program is 
completely unsatisfactory. It hasn't worked 
for the taxpayer, it hasn't worked for the 
farmer. It has kept his income much too 
low. He wants something much better, but 
meanwhile what do we do in the coming 
year? 

Senator HoLLAND. The comment has been 
made about the citrus industry. The whole 
citrus industry in the country has never 
been under a group of marketing agreements. 
The Florida citrus market has had a market- 
ing agreement for oranges only. 


has been followed there might bring better 
results to the dairy industry. And I am 
ready to say that there hasn’t been any uni- 
fied regional approach so far as I can see 
in that very great and very necessary indus- 
try. I don’t know why there hasn't been. 

Has there been any effort to work out 
marketing agreement approaches for the 
dairy industry, for Minnesota, which you 
mentioned. 

Mr. JonHNson. Well, Senator HOLLAND, the 
dairy industry tends to center around large 
metropolitan areas. This is one of the facts 
I think has accounted for the lack of a 
regional approach to the problem. The 
dairy industry is a national program, too. 
It is very different, I think, from a crop like 
citrus where you have a rather small geo- 
graphic area where the crop is grown. This 
presents a much different problem in the 
overall way in which you approach it. Now, 
we feel very strongly that marketing orders 
are good for milk. We support them. We 
believe that this approach to the problem 
of dairy producers should be tried. We 
also are very, very concerned with the future 
of the dairy industry in terms of protecting 
the interests of family producers and we 
do think, as Senator Proxmire has pointed 
out, that there are some needed changes in 
the program. We have some changes that 
have been offered in the bill that Senator 
ELLENDER has introduced which we hope will 
be approved by Congress. 

Senator Hottanp. You do not approve the 
dairy title, the dairy portion of the pending 
overall bill? 

Mr. JoHNson. Yes, we do support it. There 
is a need for some change, a further increas- 
ing bargaining power for family farm pro- 
ducers in the dairy business, and we feel 
this approach would help to solve the prob- 
lem we have of producing in excess of what 
the market requirements are. 

Senator HoLLAND. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Proxmire. Yes, Senator MUNDT. 

Senator Munpr.I think in response to 
what Senator HOLLAND has said, one of the 
reasons why legislation is needed now to pro- 
vide adequate price supports is that at least 
temporarily the dairy business has sort of 
been the victim of a twin attack upon it, 
one which I think is rather serious, and that 
is the spreading discussions suggesting that 
fallout poisons milk and people are afraid 
to drink milk. I question very much the 
validity of that scare. The other one I am 
not so sure about because doctors , 
and I am not a doctor, and that is that 
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there is a fatty content in dairy products 
that produces fat in the blood which is in- 
jurious to the heart. Further tests are be- 
ing made on this. I don't think it has been 
proven either way as yet. It is something 
like probably you fellows have down there 
with your tobacco, no one knows whether 
it causes cancer or not. 

But certainly there is not nearly as much 
evidence that drinking milk and eating but- 
ter contributes to heart difficulties as there 
is evidence that smoking cigarettes contrib- 
utes to lung cancer. These things have con- 
tinued to be investigated and explored. 
The dairy industry is presenting its side of 
the case. I believe that as far as the fallout 
poisons are concerned, we ought to be able 
to convince the public on good scientific 
grounds that this is a spurious scare. But 
as a bridge to tide the dairy industry over 
this period of uncertainty and unsettlement 
and concern, understandable concern on the 
part of the people, I think that is one rea- 
son surely which justifies for the time being 
passage of legislation to provide adequate 
price supports until these problems have 
been resolved. And when people again rec- 
ognize the wholesome quality of butter and 
the nutritious value of milk, and that it is 
free from any deleterious impact, the adver- 
tising program and the increasing popula- 
tion I think are going to move toward what 
we would all like to see ultimately, and 

that is an open and free market which in 
itself under the law of supply and demand 
will provide the dairymen a substantial in- 
come. But right now they are in trouble 
and I think they need some legislative as- 
sistance. 

Senator Proxmire. Could I ask you gentle- 
men if you can tell me the situation in the 
various fluid markets throughout the coun- 
try, whether or not there isn't usually some 
formula on the price of fluid milk that 
gears it to the price of manufactured milk? 
In other words, if you are going to take 
this cut in manufactured milk, fluid in some 
areas, not all—Vermont is one of them, 
Boston—but in most you are going to have 
a cut in the fluid milk also; is that correct? 
Not only the blend but I mean the actual 
fluid price. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct in some 
areas. We have some calculations on this, 

Senator Proxmire. Very good. 

Mr, Jonnson. We would be happy to have 
them made a part of our testimony, if you 
like. They are very brief. 

Senator Proxmire. They are concise and 
limited. Very good. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


“EFFECT OF A 30-CENT REDUCTION IN PRICE 
SUPPORT LEVELS IN FEDERAL ORDER MARKETS, 
MILK MARKET ORDER DIVISIONS, ASCS, USDA 


“1. Cedar Rapids, Iowa City, Des Moines, 
Nebraska-western Iowa, north-central Iowa, 
Sioux City: All prices would be reduced 30 
cents per hundredweight. 

“2. Black Hills, eastern South Dakota, and 
Sioux Falls-Mitchell, S. Dak.: All prices 
would be reduced 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

“3, Louisville-Lexington, Ohio Valley, and 
Paducah: All prices would be reduced 30 
cents per hundredweight. 

“4, Boston: 

“Class I price: Down; none. 

“Class II price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Blend price to farmers: Down; 14 cents 
per hundredweight. 

“If the New York-New Jersey recom- 
mended decision were in effect, the 10-cent 
lower class I price in New York would be 
reflected also in the unbracketed Boston 
class I price and the effect would be as fol- 
lows: 

“Class I price: Down; 10 cents per hun- 
dredweight, 
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“Class II price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Blend price-to farmers: Down; 19 cents 
per hundredweight. 

“5. Wilmington: 

“Class I price: Down; 20 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Class II price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Blend price to farmers: Down; 21 cents 
per hundredweight. 

“Calculations made for January-March 
1962 quarter (which is at an annual level) 
on assumption that current supply-demand 
relationships will continue. New class I 
price levels would be written current ceiling 
of $2.60 over Midwest condensery price, thus 
no immediate effect from price tie. 

“6. Southeastern Florida: 

“Class I price: None. 

“Class II price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Class III price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Class IV price: Down; 15 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Blend price to farmers: Down; 4 cents per 
hundredweight. 

“This is based on 11 percent of total pro- 
ducer receipts used in class II and class III 
milk and 4 percent in class IV. 

“7, Central Mississippi, Mississippi Delta, 
Mississippi gulf coast, and Memphis: All 
prices would be reduced 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“8. Duluth-Superior, southern Michigan, 
and upstate Michigan: All prices would be 
reduced 30 cents per hundredweight. 

“9. Cincinnati, north central Ohio, 
Youngstown-Warren, northeastern Ohio, 
Toledo, tri-State, Columbus, and Dayton- 
Springfield: All prices would be reduced 30 
cents per hundredweight. 

“10. Michigan Upper Peninsula, Muskegon, 
southern Michigan, and upstate Michigan: 
All prices would be reduced 30 cents per 
hundredweight. 

“11. Northern Louisiana and New Orleans: 
All prices would be reduced 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“12. Austin-Waco, north Texas, Texas Pan- 
handle, Red River Valley: All prices would 
be reduced 30 cents per hundredweight. 

“13. San Antonio: 

“Class I price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. ' 

“Class II price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Class II-A price: Down; 17 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Blend price to farmers: Down; 30 cents 
per hundredweight. 

“14. Corpus Christi: 

“Class I price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Class II price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Class II-A price: Down; 17 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Blend price to farmers: Down; 30 cents 
per hundredweight. 

“Class II-A price is based on 2 cents reduc- 
tion in cheese support price. Class II-A milk 
is 2 percent of producer receipts. 

“15. Central west Texas: 

“Class I price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Class II price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Olass II-A price: Down; 17 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Blend price to farmers: Down; 28 cents 
per hundredweight. 

“Class II-A price is based on 2 cents reduc- 
tion in cheese support price. Class II-A milk 
is 12 percent of total producer receipts. 

“16. Fort Smith, central Arkansas: All 
prices would be reduced 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 
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“17. Washington, D.C.: 

“Class I price: Down; 20 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Class II price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Blend price to farmers: Down; 24 cents 
per hundredweight. 

“These results might not be immediate on 
April 1, but would likely occur by May this 
year. 

“18. North central Iowa, Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa City, Sioux City, Quad Cities, 
Dubuque: All prices would be reduced 30 
cents per hundredweight. 

“19. Southwest Kansas, Wichita, Kansas 
City, Neosho Valley: All prices would be re- 
duced 30 cents per hundredweight. 

“20. Ohio Valley, Paducah, Louisville, 
Lexington: All prices would be reduced 30 
cents per hundredweight. 

21. Philadelphia: 

“Class I price: Down; 20 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Class II price: Down; 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“Blend price to farmers: Down; 23 cents 
per hundredweight. 

“Calculations made for January-March 
1962 quarter (which is at annual level) on 
assumption that current supply-demand re- 
lationship will continue. New class I price 
level would be within current ‘ceiling’ of 
$2.60 over Midwest condensery price, thus 
no immediate effect from price tie. 

“22. Oklahoma metropolitan, Red River 
Valley: All prices would be reduced 30 cents 
per hundredweight. 

“23. Inland empire, Puget Sound: AN 
prices would be reduced 30 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

“24. Memphis, Mississippi Delta, central 
Mississippi, Mississippi gulf coast: All prices 
would be reduced 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

“25. Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Ohio Valley, 
South Bend, La Porte, Elkhart: All prices 
would be reduced 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

“26. Chicago, Quad Cites, Dubuque, Rock- 
ford, Freeport, St. Louis, suburban St. Louis: 
All prices would be reduced 30 cents per 
hundredweight. 

“27. Nebraska, western Iowa: All prices 
would be reduced 30 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

“28, Eastern South Dakota, Black Hills, 
Sioux Falls, Mitchell: All prices would be re- 
duced 30 cents per hundredweight.” 

Senator Proxmire. The final question I 
have is this. Did the Farmers Union ever 
criticize Secretary Benson or the Solicitor’s 
opinion that under the law he had no al- 
ternative except to reduce price supports as 
he did in 1954, and then at other times? I 
am not sure what year the Solicitor’s opinion 
was, but it seems to me Secretary Benson 
based his reduction on legal advice and there 
were some who criticized him for it. I was 
one of those who criticized him for the sup- 
port cut but my criticism wasn't so subtle 
or perceptive. I wonder if you gentlemen 
have gone into this. We ought to be con- 
sistent with our Secretaries of Agriculture. 
If we are going to criticize Secretary Benson 
for this, Secretary Freeman ought to be 
subject to the same position, it seems to me, 
unless we can say that Secretary Benson did 
not come to the Congress and Secretary 
Freeman did, and unless we asume that the 
Freeman position and Kennedy position is 
correct, that under the law they have no 
choice. 

Now, do you gentlemen have a position on 
this? Give us any help you can. 

Mr. JoHNsoNn, Mr. Chairman, we did criti- 
cize Secretary Benson as I recall for his re- 
duction in price support levels. However, 
I point out, as you have directly pointed 
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out, that there is one big difference because 
Secretary Benson did not ask Congress to 
change the law and Secretary Freeman is 
requesting Congress to do something about 
it. 


Not only that, but he is proposing a dairy 
program under which we will be able to 
rectify some of the shortcomings in the 
present program over the long run. 

I think this is an entirely different situa- 
tion from that that we had a few years back. 

Senator Proxmire. You have not gone into 
the legal position the Department takes. 

Mr. JoHNnson. We haven't made any study 
of the legal aspects of this at all. 

Senator Proxmire. Any further questions? 

Senator HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Munopr. If we are going to dis- 
cuss—if there has been no difference between 
the Secretaries, and in fact the President in 
his message, and I quote, says: 

“Under the present law the Secretary of 
Agriculture is not authorized to set the price- 
support rate for milk above 75 percent of 
parity unless necessary in order to secure an 
adequate supply.” 

I don’t think there is any argument about 
the law then or now. The question is, of 
course, whether or not a price support that 
is higher than the present law would justify 
should be continued temporarily for the 
reasons set out by the witnesses, and I think 
that is the only question before us. I don’t 
think there is any question about the accu- 
racy of the interpretation of the law in the 
President’s message and by both Secretaries. 

I may be inaccurate about this but if my 
memory serves me right, the witness’ state- 
ment is wrong when he says that President 
Eisenhower did not come to Congress to ask 
us to do something about the dairy products. 
It seems to me that 

Senator Proxmire. Asking us to do some- 
thing about what? 

Senator Munor. About the dairy program. 
It runs in my mind, and as I say, I may be 
wrong, but I think it is—I think the Eisen- 
hower administration did come to Congress 
to recommend that price supports be placed 
at $3.22 at a time when they otherwise 
would have fallen below that and that Con- 
gress responded and we did set the price. 

Senator Proxmrre. Are you referring to 
the action in 1960 when price supports were 
raised by Congress from $3.06 to $3.22? 

Senator Munor. That is correct. 

Senator Proxmire. That was my bill. I was 
the author of the bill, as I recall, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed that bill with the 
greatest reluctance. When he signed it, he 
indicated there were political circumstances 
that made it mandatory to do it, but he was 
not at all sure about the principle of sign- 
ing. So I would say that the situation is 
considerably different. 

Senator HoLLAND. Well, the whole purpose 
of my comment 

Senator Munopr. I don’t think you can say 
a man is against a bill when he signs it. 

Senator Proxmire. No. I didn't want to 
push that too much. 

Senator Munopr. It seems to me the criti- 
cism of the witness is unjust on that point 
and I don’t think we should inject political 
discussions into something that is basically 
an economic problem, 

Senator HorLANpD. I am not doing that at 
all; I am just calling attention to the fact 
that I think both the Secretaries interpreted 
the law right, and I think the President’s 
message which interprets the law the same 
way is completely correct in that interpreta- 
tion and the question before us is a very 
different one from the interpretation of the 
present law. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. CHRISTIANSON. Thank you very much. 

Senator ProxmireE. Thank you gentlemen 
very much for your very helpful testimony. 

The next witness listed is L. Zalton Dens- 
low, representing the National Grange. He 
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is not present, I understand, and they will 
file a statement. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1962. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The National Grange 
appreciates the opportunity to express its 
views on Senate Joint Resolution 150, a 
measure to continue present dairy price 
supports until December 31, 1962. 

There was, in our opinion, justification 
for these levels at the time they were estab- 
lished in the light of conditions which then 
existed in the dairy industry. While some 
of these conditions have altered, the fact 
still remains that dairy farm income r ins 
inadequate, and any lowering of the pres- 
ent support levels could not but further re- 
duce such income. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has indicated 
that it will be necessary to reduce dairy 
price supports to 75 percent of parity on 
April 1, 1962, unless the Congress directs 
cont'nuation of the present levels in order 
to provide time for consideration as to 
whether new programs can be devised or 
existing programs altered which will serve 
to better protect dairy farm income, bring 
supplies of milk and dairy products to con- 
sumers at reasonable prices in a better bal- 
ance with demand, and to reduce Govern- 
ment costs. 

Under these circumstances the Grange 
believes that it would be a mistake to dis- 
turb the present price structure and pre- 
sent support levels until Congress has had 
the time to consider and act u n proposed 
new dairy programs. 

We therefore favor the adoption of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 150. 

Respectfully, 
HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, 
Master. 

Senator PROxMIRE. Our final witness this 
morning is Mr. John C. Lynn, who is the 
legislative director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Lynn, we are very happy to see you. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DI- 
RECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Senator Proxmrre, I see you have a very 
concise statement. 

Mr. Lynn, I have a very brief statement I 
will read, and then I will make a few supple- 
mental comments, if I may. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is 
a general farm organization representing 
more than 1,600,000 member families. These 
members belong to nearly 2,700 
county farm bureaus in 49 States and Puerto 
Rico. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present 
our views regarding Senate Joint Resolution 
150 as presented in the President's message 
and as contained in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture's testimony in support of S. 2786. We 
are opposed to Senate Joint Resolution 150. 

It has been stated by the President in his 
special message to the Congress that the ex- 
tension of price supports at the current level 
for another year would cost approximately 
$500 million. 

Senator Proxmire. You wouldn't mind if 
I interrupted, would you, to ask you whether 
or not you also recognize that the President 
also said in his message that if price sup- 
ports are reduced to 75 percent of parity, 
the cost would still be $440 million? 

Mr, Lynn, Yes, but we do not concur in 
that estimate. 

Senator Proxmie. You don't concur in 
that estimate but you do concur in the 
$500 million? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. That is right, because we 
have evidence that the $500 million is true 
currently. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture has indicated 
that he does not have authority under 
current law to maintain the $3.40 per hun- 
dredweight level of price support which he 
established March 10, 1961, and has re- 
quested that the Congress assume the re- 
sponsibility for continuing the program at 
the present level of support. 

The statute provides the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to set the rate of sup- 
port on dairy products between 75 and 90 
percent of parity in order to assure an 
adequate supply. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture raised the price support from $3.22 per 
hundredweight, set by Congress, for the 
period ending March 31, 1961, to $3.40 per 
hundred pounds (about 82 percent of parity). 

When the Secretary raised the price sup- 
port for the current marketing year about 
a year ago, it should have been apparent 
to him that adequate supplies of dairy prod- 
ucts would be made available without rais- 
ing dairy price supports. 

National production of milk had been in- 
creasing as follows: We simply indicate here 
that beginning in September 1960, which was 
the period that would indicate what was 
happening in the dairy production and the 
supply, these figures were available, of 
course, to the Secretary at the time he made 
the decision. The figures are as follows: 


[Increase over same month of previous year] 


Month and year: 
1960: 


* Adjusted to compensate for extra day in 
February 1960. 


Price support purchases also were up. 
This was especially evident in CCC acquisi- 
tions of butter and nonfat dry milk. The 
Secretary decided to ignore this evidence, 
and, instead, elected to raise dairy support 
prices. This was a major factor in the in- 
crease in production and downturn in con- 
sumption which followed. 

Direct price support purchases (in terms of 
contracts to purchase) totaled as follows in 
recent periods, and this chart simply indi- 
cates the increase in stocks of butter, cheese, 
and nonfat dry milk. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 


{Millions of pounds} 


December Apr. 1-Dee. 31 


The Secretary has the authority under cur- 
rent law to reduce the support level for 
the next marketing year and start in the 
direction of correcting the mistake of a year 
ago. 

Passage of this resolution would do several 


things—all of them undesirable. It would: 
(1) Transfer from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to the Congress responsibility for the 
heavy buildup of CCC stocks of dairy prod- 
ucts; (2) put the Congress on record in 
support of an indefensible policy; and (3) 
provide an open invitation for the imposi- 
tion of quotas on individual dairy farmers. 

We recommend that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 150 be not approved. 

Let me just add, Mr. Chairman, that I do 
not claim to be a dairy expert but I have 
been connected with agriculture now about 
30 years as a practical farmer and as a county 
agricultural agent. If the reduction in price 
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supports causes farmers to increase produc- 
tion, it seems to me that the Secretary ought 
to have moved in that direction last spring 
if he was trying to insure an adequate supply. 

Let me just say categorically that I don't 
think this is based on facts. Farmers do not 
increase their production of a commodity be- 
cause the price is lower if they have any 
alternative sources to use their facilities. 

Now, if you assume that the administra- 
tion's recommendation on the farm program 
is going to be enacted into law, then cer- 
tainly feed grain farmers and dairy farmers 
would be saddled with a great many controls. 
We do not operate under that assumption 
because we do not believe that the Congress 
of the United States is going to accept or 
approve these stringent supply management 
controls that are being recommended by this 
administration. 

Senator Proxmime. Might I interrupt at 
that point? You see, the Congress says this 
is a recommendation of the President and 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. We have 
a big Democratic majority in the House and 
Senate and while the Senate and House 
may not pass this bill, there is a good chance 
they won't, but we are putting the dairy 
farmer in a very, very difficult position. If 
the Congress does pass this bill, then the 
dairy farmer doesn’t have any alternative. 
As you say, under the controls, he cannot 
shift into something else. He is strapped. 

Mr. Lynn. But we aren't 

Senator Proxmire. And he pretty much 
has to stay with his production. If you 
are going to cut his price, make him stay 
a dairy farmer and with no alternatives, he 
will do the same as the record shows he has 
done under circumstances before, produce 
more milk. 

Mr. Lynn. We aren't going to have this 
kind of a choice. I don’t think the Con- 
gress of the United States is going to approve 
the administration’s farm proposals. 

Senator Proxmire. There is a good chance 
you might be right, but this is a determi- 
nation that Congress will make. 

Mr. Lynn. I am willing to take this chance. 

Senator Proxmire. You are not a dairy 
farmer. 

Mr. Lynn. I represent a lot of them. 1 
expect there are more dairy farmers than 
any other single commodity group of our 
1,600,000 members. 

Senator Proxmire. Has the Farm Bureau 
made any attempt to see how dairy farmers 
feel about cutting their milk check 10 
percent? 

Mr. Lynn. Sure we have. 
out on two series of meetings. 

Senator Proxmire. Where have you been? 

Mr. LYNN. I was in Dallas Monday. We 
have been to Memphis, to Atlanta, to 
Phoenix, to Boise, to Omaha and Chicago, 
and to Hershey, Pa. 

Senator Proxmrre. I want to tell you that 
I talked to 10,000 dairy farmers in Wisconsin 
from February 8 to February 17, and I got 
a lot of opposition to the omnibus program, 
to the proposal of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the President. There is a lot of 
opposition but I didn’t get one single dairy 
farmer, not one, who said, “cut our milk 
check 10 percent,” and I brought it up and 
this was a central part of what I brought up, 
and we got some questions on it but they 
are uniformly in favor of maintaining this 
for a year, and there were plenty of Farm 
Bureau people there. 

Mr. Lynn. If I had asked our Farm Bu- 
reau people: Do you want your milk check 
cut 10 percent for the next 12 months” they 
would have said No“ to that. 

Senator Proxmire. That is what is going 
to happen. 

Mr. Lynn. That is not the alternative. 

Senator Proxmire. Of course it is. 

Mr. Lynn. If the Congress approves this 
resolution, then we will continue to build 
up surplus stocks in Commodity Credit Cor- 
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poration and it will open the door or seem 
to make more necessary the implementation 
of title IV of the current overall agricultural 
bill before you, which is marketing quotas 
on dairy products, which I think you oppose. 

Senator Proxmire. NOW 

Mr. Lynn. Do you? 

Senator Proxmire. I have an open mind 
on this. What I want to do is improve farm 
income and if this is the only way, I will cer- 
tainly consider it seriously, but at the pres- 
ent time as I indicate I am very skeptical 
of it, but now I want to ask you to give me 
the answer on these figures. You have taken 
1 year and you have shown in this 1 year 
that we had this modest increase in price 
supports and a modest increase in produc- 
tion. Now, take the year 1949-50. We had 
a drop in price supports and an increase in 
production. The following year, 1950-51 we 
had a substantial increase in price supports, 
and a very substantial drop in production, a 
drop of about 2 billion pounds. The next 
year we had an increase in price supports and 
production stayed almost the same. In 
1953-54 we had the sharpest drop we have 
ever had, a drop from 3.74 to 3.15 in price 
supports and a big increase in production. 

Now, as you go over these figures, from 
1949 to date, you will find that virtually 
every year, there are two exceptions only, 
in virtually every year where you had a 
movement one way in price supports, that is, 
up, production would go down, not up, and 
vice versa. In other words, you cannot es- 
tablish on the basis of the record, you can- 
not establish a consistent connection here 
supporting your position, and on the basis 
of simple reasoning it is logical, why not? 
You talk to dairy farmers and they say, if 
my price goes down, I just can’t do any- 
thing else. I have to produce more. You 
say some of them will get out of the busi- 
ness. Sure, but their cows don’t get out of 
the business. Their equipment doesn’t go out 
of business. Somebody else steps in and 
buys it. If they have an alternative, they 
can move into hogs or something else. 
Maybe they will do it, but as you have in- 
dicated here, because of the feed grain pro- 
gram—and some kind of a feed grain pro- 
gram is likely to continue, we are going to 
have—as a matter of fact, we are going to 
continue the present feed grain program 
during this year—the alternatives are ex- 
tremely limited and you are just not going 
to get a drop in production if you lower 
the price support. I can’t see any case that 
you have made, and I will say this respect- 
fully, that you are going to get an increase 
in production if you maintain the present 
price supports. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, if you assume 
that the Federal Government price support 
program makes the price, then you come to 
a different conclusion than you do if you 
take the position that we do, that the price 
support program does not make the price, 
and it is evident now with regard to the 
market price of dairy products: 

Now there are many other factors other 
than dairy price supports that influence pro- 
duction of milk, and as a dairyman from 
Wisconsin, I am sure that you recognize that 
artificial insemination is now beginning to 
have its effect, showing its effect in increased 
producton. The research with regard to feed- 
ing methods 

Senator ProxmirE. Now we are on exactly 
the same wavelength. There is no question. 
Lots of other factors are in here and they are 
far more important than the price. You are 
right. This is exactly why I argue that by 
this misery that you would impose on the 
dairy farmers 

Mr. Lynn. This is not 

Senator Proxmire. Of cutting the price 
support 10 percent, his milk check 10 per- 
cent, and his net income probably 30 or 40 
percent, you are not going to accomplish 
anything. 
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Mr. Lynn. We do not agree with the 
figures you use. 

Senator Proxmire. You agree that because 
of artificial insemination and various other 
factors you are going to get a far greater 
production and you are going to continue to 
get that. You are not going to get any re- 
versal in the next 8 or 9 months by cutting 
price supports; isn’t that right? 

Mr. LYNN. I think a lot of things are taken 
into consideration when a farmer decides 
what he does in the dairy business. I think 
it is a known fact that farmers on anticipa- 
tion of quotas—the talk that we may have 
milk marketing quotas—this has been a real 
factor in continuing to increase dairy pro- 
duction. 

Now, we know, I think, based on the De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics that farm- 
ers have not been culling their dairy cows 
in 1961 and at the present time as they have 
historically. 

Senator Proxmire. I agree. I think that 
is one of the factors, too, and one of the 
reasons they don’t cull is because their price 
is low and when their price is low, what do 
they do? 

Mr. Lynn. The price is high. That is the 
reason they don’t cull. You start reducing 
the price support on this milk and farmers 
will begin to cull out their less productive 
cows, and then if this committee and this 
Congress will say, we aren’t going to have 
marketing quotas on milk, as I hope you 
will help us get done, then I think this dairy 
situation will begin to settle down because 
it is true that farmers are building up their 
production on anticipation of bases. 

Senator PROXMIRE. Well, now, do you favor 
$3.11 per hundredweight milk? 

Mr. LYNN. We are in favor of the Secretary 
of Agriculture exercising his authority un- 
der the law, and the law says it shall not be 
less than 75 or more than 90, in order to 
insure an adequate supply. 

Senator Proxmire. And you say under the 
law then you think his interpretation is 
correct, that he has to go down to 75 percent 
of parity. Would you agree with Senator 
Holland who says this is what he is required 
to do? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, Iam no lawyer. It would 
seem 

Senator ProxmireE. Do you think he 
should? Under your economic situation you 
say it should compel him, as a matter of 
proper public policy, to go down to $3.11? 

Mr. Lynn. Not the economic situation but 
the stocks of CCC. 

Senator Proxmire. Anyway, you favor the 
$3.11 price? 

Mr. Lynn. No. We favor the Secretary of 
Agriculture carrying out the law, the act of 
1949, which provides a limit of 75 percent 
on dairy price supports and not to exceed 
90 percent. 

Senator Proxmrre. In other words, you 
favor a 75-percent price support at the pres- 
ent time under the present circumstances. 

Mr. Lynn. We favor the Secretary of Agri- 
culture taking into consideration the stocks 
of the CCC and exercising his authority 
under the law in order to insure an adequate 
supply. 

Senator Proxmire. You say this means 
that he should announce that on April 1 
he will lower price supports for dairy prod- 
ucts to 75 percent of parity? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. I don't say that. 

Senator MunDT. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Proxmirg. Just one minute. You 
feel that he should not lower price supports 
to 75. Don't you have that recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr. Lynn. We feel that he ought to, based 
on the figures that he has, and under the 
law, exercise his authority. 

Senator Proxmrre. Well, everybody thinks 
he should exercise his authority, but No. 1, 
you oppose this resolution. 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 
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Senator Proxmire. No. 2, if this resolution 
is not passed, you would say he should exer- 
cise authority under the law but you are 
telling the committee you don’t know what 
that authority means. ; 

Mr. Lynn. Between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity depending upon the supply, in order 
to insure that the population has an ade- 
quate supply of dairy products in 1962. 

Senator Proxmire. Supposing the Secre- 
tary should not change the price. Suppos- 
ing he maintains it at $3.40. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we think that the evi- 
dence seems to be overwhelming that he 
would not be complying with the law to 
maintain the price support at the same lev- 
el. However, there are some of the same 
evidences that were available last year when 
he made a similar decision to increase the 
price support from $3.22 to $340. But I 
think the Secretary will use his judgment in 
connection with this under the law in order 
to assure an adequate supply. 

Senator Proxmrre. I am sure he will, but 
you are saying it should not be $3.40, that 
that is too high. 

Mr. Lynn. I think the supply is 

Senator Proxmire. Under the interpreta- 
tion that the Secretary has given and Sen- 
ator HoLLAND has concurred in and the Pres- 
ident has concurred in, unless Congress 
establishes this resolution, they have to 
establish a price of 75 percent of parity, 
which is $3.11. You don't agree with that? 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t agree with that because, 
if this is true, it was true also last year. 
Perhaps not to the same degree, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, using the same 
provision of law, increased this price sup- 
port, and I am not prepared to state—— 

Senator Proxmire. You disagreed with his 
judgment last year as a matter of judgment? 

Mr. Lynn. We did. 

Senator PROXMIRE. Now, as a matter of 
judgment, disregarding the law, where would 
you say the Secretary should set the price 
support? You have all the facts in front 
of you and you are the biggest farm or- 
ganization in the country. Your recom- 
mendation is very important to us. 

Mr. Lynn. We have a lot of facts, but I 
wouldn’t want to tell the Secretary of Agri- 
culture precisely what he had to do under 
the law. 

Senator Proxmire. But it has to be below 
what it is now. He has to reduce it. 

Mr. Lynn. I think the evidence would in- 
dicate that he should. 

Senator Proxmire. Do you think it might 
be—when your president, Mr. Shuman, was 
here the other day, he indicated a price 
around $3.11, $3.14, as I recall, something 
in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Lynn. That is when he was putting 
forward our recommendation, 

Senator PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. You don't have any 
specific recommendation? 

Mr. Lynn. We have not had introduced yet 
our specific recommendation with regard to 
price supports on milk and dairy products. 
When the smoke all clears away, we hope to 
get this done. 

Senator 
Munpt—— 

Senator Munopr. I wanted to ask Mr. Lynn: 
Your answers to the chairman’s questions are 
a bit ambiguous from the standpoint of put- 
ting a price tag on it; let me ask you this 
direct question: If we had before us a pro- 
posal to fix the price supports at $3.22, would 
you be here with your organization oppos- 
ing that price level? 

Mr. LyNN. Well, we think the Congress in 
1960 should have allowed the act of 1949 and 
administration of that to be implemented. 
We did not agree with the Proxmire bill in 
1960. We would, of course, have to take this 
up with our policymakers to see what our 
position would be. I don’t know what our 
position would be 


PROXMIRE. Sorry, Senator 
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Senator Munpr. Do you realize a drop of 
18 cents is still quite a drop and that $3.22 
today is not as much as $3.22 would have 
been in 1960 because of the insidious proc- 
esses of inflation that have continued up- 
ward. The costs of the dairy farmer have 
continued to expand so that even a $3.22 price 
level in 1962 would net the farmer substan- 
tially less than it did at the time we passed 
the legislation in 1960. 

Senator Proxmire. Just at that point I 
would like to interject that the first two 
points that you give in opposition to the 
resolution you say it would (1) transfer 
from the Secretary of Agriculture to the Con- 
gress responsibility for the heavy buildup of 
CCC stocks of dairy products, and (2) put 
the Congress on record in support of an in- 
defensible policy. 

I would assume that those reasons would 
be against the Congress setting any price, 
modifying the 1949 act at all. 

Mr. Lynn. We are for the act of 1949 until 
the Congress passes some other provisions 
of law. 

Senator Proxmire. You are against any 
congressional resolution to modify or 
suspend? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, if the Congress in its 
wisdom in order to assure an adequate sup- 
ply of dairy products sees fit to lower the 
price support to $3.22, or whatever, I assume 
that you would be doing it on the basis of 
the act of 1949 in order to insure an ade- 
quate supply. 

Senator Munpr. It would seem to me that 
it would be compatible with the overall 
policy of the Farm Bureau which has, I 
believe, as one of its guidelines that you 
believe in legislation by law rather than 
decisions by men, and on this I completely 
agree with you, that you would be more 
interested in having Congress establish some 
reasonable price support level than to just 
give the Secretary of Agriculture authority 
to make interpretations as to where he wants 
to put it. 

It was on that basis that I asked if you 
think $3.40 is too high and has contributed 
to some dangerous situations down the road 
ahead, whether you would maintain the 
same attitude if Congress were to go back 
to where it was in 1960 and say, well, we 
don't want to drop clear down to $3.11, $3.10. 
We will put it at half way house at $3.22 
whether you think that would be something 
you would have to oppose? 

Mr. Lynn. We would want to consider it, 
Senator MUNDT. 

Senator MUNDT. Are you not ready to say 
now you would oppose or approve it? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I take it you would look 
with more favor on that than you would 
at $3.40. 

Mr, Lynn. We believe the supply is suffi- 
cient to insure that the consumer will have 
adequate supplies of dairy products. 

Senator Munpt. Do you believe the income 
of the dairy farmer is sufficient? 

Mr. Lynn. Is sufficient? No; it is not 
sufficient for dairy farmers or any farmer 
that I know of. 

Senator MunpT. We are concerned in this 
committee not only with the supply which 
may well be sufficient under the circum- 
stances I developed a little while earlier 
about these new attacks upon the whole 
dairy industry which I think are unjusti- 
fiable in some instances and perhaps inspired 
by the margarine interests in others, but I 
think that we have got to consider also 
doing something about the income of the 
dairy farmer and, if the supply is ahead of 
the demand, we are up against the same 
problem we had with wheat and small grains 
and everything else. What are we going to 
do to help the farmer live through this 
valley of distress? 

Mr. Lynn. I thoroughly agree with the 
chairman and with the Department of Agri- 
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culture witness, that if you are seriously 
considering the passage of this omnibus bill 
which will put a ceiling on opportunities for 
dairy farmers so they will not have alterna- 
tive uses of their land and resources, then 
you have got a different situation, but we 
don’t work under that assumption. We 
don't 

Senator Munpr. Well, the alternative be- 
fore us now is the passage of 150 or the 
passage of the omnibus bill. We are seri- 
ously considering it. I think we are de- 
voting serious consideration to how to kill 
it gracefully and provide some changes and 
modifications that will make it workable, but 
it is before us and we certainly are consid- 
ering it and we are trying to use that as 
one of the ingredients and trying to develop 
a new program, but I agree with your “guess- 
timate” that certainly I wouldn’t want to 
wager very much money that Congress is 
going to pass it in the form in which it was 
sent down by the President or by Secretary 
Freeman. 

There is too much opposition that has de- 
veloped. 

I had my office check the outside mail 
which comes to all Members of the Senate. 
Most of us can't answer, at least I can't 
answer all of the out-of-State mail that I 
get, but once in a while we run a poll on it. 
I said to my staff, pick out a farm State and 
see what the reaction is to this new Ken- 
nedy-Freeman farm proposal. They picked 
out Montana. The check we made—there 
have been 67 letters coming from farmers of 
Montana against it and only 4 for it, which 
is pretty overwhelming. And they come 
from a rather scattered area. 

I understand some farmers from Montana 
were here in town yesterday to testify be- 
fore this committee. I don’t know what they 
said. I was attending an appropriations 
subcommittee. Unfortunately we have four 
meetings simultaneously. So you can’t be 
every place at once. So I don’t think any- 
body, including the chairman, will say there 
is an overwhelming wave of support behind 
this omnibus farm bill in its present form. 

Senator Proxmrre. I would like to make a 
couple of points again. One is that the 
present feed grain law which I understand 
will still be in effect through 1962 

Senator Murr. For another year. 

Senator Proxmire. Does impose limitations 
on the dairy farmer. It does mean that it is 
going to be harder to shift into something 
else, or if he does, the expense is going to be 
higher than it would be without that feed 


grain bill. This is a fact of life we may 
regret or favor. But there is nothing we can 
do about it. 


In the second place, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had not only these figures available 
to him but two other facts. One was the 
population increase. He was hopeful that 
the per capita consumption would remain 
stable. 

No. 2, he knew feed grain costs would be 
up under the feed grain bill that passed and 
that means dairy farmer costs are up, and 
if you don’t do anything about the dairy 
farmer’s milk price it means that his net 
income necessarily has to go down. This 
is one of the reasons I think why the Sec- 
retary did increase price supports for milk. 
Otherwise, you are going to get all the 
dairy farmers against the feed grain pro- 
gram, and with good reason, and if the feed 

program passes, which it did, it puts 
him in the position of having a lower in- 
come. 

So this was trying to maintain his net 
rather than give him much more. 

Mr. Lynn. I think the Secretary had other 
reasons other than these because this 82 
percent of parity seemed to be a very magic 
figure. You will recall that he raised price 
supports on some 13 commodities. I don’t 
disagree with the chairman. 
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Senator Munpt. Would you agree, Mr. 
Lynn, that the price that the dairy farmer 
receives for his product is determined more 
by the demand for his product than the cost 
that he has to pay in order to produce it? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, there is a very simple 
little formula that makes net income for 
dairy farmers as well as any other farmers. 

Senator Munpr. Answer my question if 
you will, please, and then 

Mr. Lynn. I can’t answer your question 
yes or no. 

Senator Munpr. You can't? 

Mr. Lynn. Ask it again and I will see; per- 
haps I don't understand it. 

Senator Munpt. Would you agree that the 
price that the dairy farmer receives for his 
product is determined more by the demand 
for the product than it is by the cost that 
he has to undergo in order to produce it? 

Mr. LYNN. Well, certainly a farmer's in- 
come is greatly dependent on both of these. 
If he gets a good demand and a good price, 
then—— 

Senator Munpt. I am talking about the 
price now, not the net income. The price 
he gets. It seems to me one of the great 
problems we are confronted with in the farm 
industry is that the price that the farmer 
gets in 80 percent of the farm products just 
has no relationship to the cost that he has 
to expend in order to produce it. It seems 
to me that is as simple as black and white. 

Senator Proxmime. They may include all 
his costs, including his own labor. 

Senator Munnpr. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. I didn’t understand your ques- 
tion. Certainly the cost factor and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics announcement 
yesterday indicated that the cost of things 
that farmers are buying have reached an 
alltime high, 

Senator Munpr. And they bear no relation- 
ship to the price he receives for his product 
in most cases. 

Mr. Lynn. In some cases. 

Senator Muwnor. Well, you wouldn't say 
most cases. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, I would say that 51 per- 
cent would be—maybe 50 and a half. I am 
not able to judge it. 

Senator Munor. I can think of only a few 
farm products where the farmer is able to 
increase his price because his costs go up. 
In most farm products, for most products, 
I would guess and gamble, if I were going 
to gamble, 85 percent or more of the farm 
products, poor Mr. Farmer just has no way 
of passing on to the consumer the extra 
cost he has to pay. 

Mr. Lynn. This is very unfortunate and 
that is the reason. 

Senator Munor. But it is a basic difficulty 
that the farmer confronts, and certainly 
would you agree that it is true of the dairy 
industry? 

Mr. Lynn. This is the reason Mr. Shuman 
made the suggestion that he did in our tes- 
timony here last week that we ought to be 
able to improve the bargaining position of 
farmers, including dairy farmers. 

Senator Proxmme. Well, he said that and 
I couldn’t agree with him more on the gen- 
eral statement, but again very respectfully, 
I don’t see anything that the Farm Bureau 
has ever recommended that would improve 
his position. It is true that the dairy farmer 
might be better off if you took 65 to 80 mil- 
lion acres out of production, That would 
improve his bargaining position in a sense, 
but as far as any specific improvement in his 
bargaining position, where is your recom- 
mendation? He said we have to do it and 
then I asked him how and got lost in the 
generalization that followed. 

Mr. LYNN. We are setting up in most States 
now a mechanism to do this. This is some- 
thing that is not going to come overnight. 
The cooperative is our best mechanism we 
have for doing this. It may be necessary 
to amend the law so that two or more coop- 
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eratives can get together and talk about how 
they are going to operate to get more for 
their products. 

Senator Proxmire. Well, certainly the pur- 
pose of the Capper-Volstead Act, one of the 
purposes has been an exemption from the 
antitrust laws, but this is something we 
have had for a long time and we haven't 
made much progress on it. 

I would like to ask you on one more point. 
You have been very patient and a very help- 
ful witness. 

Your third point says that if we pass this 
resolution and maintain price supports at 
83 percent of parity, it would be an open in- 
vitation for the imposition of quotas on in- 
dividual dairy farmers. 

Now, as a practical matter I want to tell 
you that nothing will make the farmers in 
Wisconsin more favorable to quotas than this 
cut in price supports to 75 percent of parity. 
The Wisconsin Agriculturalist and Farmer 
conducted a poll in Wisconsin a year and a 
half ago and dairy farmers were 4 to 1 in 
favor of quotas. Then they conducted a 
poll more recently and found that they were 
divided 50-50, because their prices were bet- 
ter. When the farmer is distressed and you 
drive his prices down, he will go for limita- 
tion and control. I think the Farm Bureau 
is taking a position which will drive him in 
the direction of quotas and make him vote 
for them. 

Mr. Lynn. I don’t agree with that, sir, 
and the point we are trying to make is that 
if we continue this current level of price 
support, I think by the end of the year or 
the beginning of the next Congress we won’t 
have just $500 million invested in CCC 
stocks but this program could be costing 
close to & billion dollars and then the Con- 
gress has shouldered the responsibility for 
continuing this program at an unrealistic 
level, and then I think that would be an open 
invitation for the Congress to invoke the 
supply-management control plan for dairy 
farmers provided in title IV of the overall 
farm bill, to which we are opposed. 

Senator Munor. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is some validity in what the chair- 
man says, Mr, Lynn. If the dairy industry 
gets into too serious an economic condition, 
even the dairy farmer who is independent 
and a free enterpriser and doesn’t want con- 
trols ultimately get so desperate that he 
might go for any kind of program which 
gives him relief. That was borne out when 
we had our testimony here about market- 
ing orders last year in the poultry industry. 
Most of the poultrymen were against set- 
ting up marketing orders on poultry but 
there was a little group of New Jersey poul- 
try farmers—— 

Mr. Lynn. We know about that situation. 

Senator MunoT. Who were desperate and 
weren’t making any money. I don't know 
why they were raising poultry, maybe they 
should have been raising cranberries or some- 
thing else, but they were raising chickens, 
and they have that right, and they were 
serious, that they had a problem and weren't 
making any money. That was the segment 
of the whole poultry industry which said 
we have got to have the marketing orders 
ready to go. In fact they virtually said 
to us, we will take any kind of dictatorial 
procedure to increase our income. 

When you are going broke, your judgment 
is warped and you become desperate. Self- 
preservation is not only the first law of 
nature, but of farming and of everything 
else. 

I think what the chairman says is true. 
If we do the wrong thing or if we do nothing 
or because of what we do or don't do just 
let nature take its course, the dairymen 
really get into such a serious position that 
they are desperate, I think they will be 
clamoring for some kind of new controls and 
extensive controls which I don’t like and I 
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know you don't like and I know most farm- 
ers don’t like, but they like them better than 
going broke. 

Mr. LYNN. We will have to abide by the 
majority of the farmers who take part in 
developing Farm Bureau policy and if a 
situation should develop, which I don’t think 
will, because we have a price-support pro- 
gram and will continue to have ore, then we 
will be perfectly willing to abide by what 
the farmers decide in this case. 

Senator Proxmire. Any further questions? 
I want to thank you very much, Mr. Lynn, 
for your testimony, 

This is the last witness and the subcom- 
mittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcom- 
mittee was adjourned.) 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may now yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY] on the same conditions as 
those heretofore stated in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered; and the Senator from Minne- 
sota is recognized. 


VOLUNTARY OVERSEAS AID WEEK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there is on the calendar—it is Calendar 
No. 1257—Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 61, requesting the President to 
designate the week of March 25, 1962, 
as “Voluntary Overseas Aid Week.” 

I have cleared this matter with the 
minority; and, therefore, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate now proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1257, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 61, and that it be under- 
stood that this action may be taken 
without in any way jeopardizing the right 
of any Senator who may previously have 
sought unanimous consent for proce- 
dural matters here in the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ihave no objection to 
that, provided unanimous consent is 
given ‘hat the action of the Senate on 
this measure will not set aside the other 
business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the concurrent resolution 
will now be considered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 61) requesting 
the President to designate the week of 
March 25, 1962, as “Voluntary Overseas 
Aid Week,” which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 6, 
after the word “is”, to insert “authorized 
and”; so as to make the concurrent reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that people-to-people 
programs administered by nonprofit volun- 
tary agencies registered with the Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid evidence our 
friendship for peoples in other lands. 

The President of the United States is 
authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the week of March 25, 
1962, as Voluntary Overseas Aid Week. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
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BIRTHDAY OF MIKE MANSFIELD, 
MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
sure some of my colleagues have noted 
that today is the majority leader’s 59th 
birthday. I join with Members of the 
Senate in wishing Senator MANSFIELD a 
most happy birthday and commending 
him not only upon the 59th year of his 
good and dedicated life, but also upon 
the work he does here in the U.S. Sen- 
ate and through his many years of pub- 
lic service. 

This is March 16, and I am sure that 
when the Mansfields celebrated the 
birthday of MIKE MANSFIELD, it must have 
carried over to March 17. Senator 
MANSFIELD’s parents both came from 
Ireland, and since the 17th of March is 
known as St. Patrick's Day, it seems to 
me it would be a fair assumption that 
in the household of the Mansfields on 
the date of March 16 there was much 
jubilation and that it was carried for- 
ward to the date of March 17—to that 
day of all days for all good Irishmen. 

Again I salute my friend and associate 
in the Senate, the distinguished, able, 
dedicated, generous, and gracious ma- 
jority leader, and to wish him well on 
this his birthday. 


U.S. NEGOTIATORS AT GATT TARIFF 
CONFERENCE COMMENDED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent days there have been some dis- 
turbing criticisms and allegations with 
respect to the outcome of the recent 
GATT Tariff Conference held at Geneva. 

Statements have been made by some 
critics that our negotiators were too soft 
and did not strike a hard enough bar- 
gain. I know no better way of answer- 
ing these critics than to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a statement 
issued on March 9, 1962, to President 
Kennedy by the public advisers to the 
U.S. delegation to the Tariff Conference. 

I would like to quote directly from this 
statement: 

The negotiations at Geneva should help 
to open further foreign markets for our ex- 
ports at a time when the improvement of 
our trading position is of key importance 
to our economy. In return for the limited 
concessions in U.S. tariffs that our dele- 
gation was authorized to offer, the Amer- 
ican negotiators bargained diligently and 
effectively to obtain concessions of value to 
our export trade. We were impressed by the 
devotion and competence of all members 
of the U.S. delegation, representing nine 
agencies of the Government. In the light 
of the modest tariff reduction authority pro- 
vided by the Trade Agreements Act of 1958, 
and the cumbersome item-by-item negotia- 
tion imposed by the requirements of that act, 
the relatively favorable outcome of the 
negotiations reflects credit on their dili- 
gence and skill. 


Now I would like to identify the pub- 
lic advisers who issued this statement 
and who were an integral part of the 
U.S. negotiating team. 

In all instances the mere mention of 
their names should be sufficient to in- 
spire confidence, but I will give just a 
little more background information 
about these outstanding Americans. 

Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, director, 


AFL-CIO legislative department: Mr. 
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Biemiller, who is well known and highly 
respected by Members of this body, 
formerly served with distinction in the 
House of Representatives from Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mr. Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice 
president, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives: Besides his distinguished 
work in the field of agriculture, Mr. 
Brinkley has a long record as a civic 
leader in Louisiana and has ably served 
his country both here and abroad both 
in civilian and military service. 

Alfred C. Neal, president, Committee 
for Economic Development: Mr. Neal is 
one of the Nation’s leading economists. 
He was vice president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, and in his pres- 
ent capacity as CED president works 
closely with many of the Nation’s lead- 
ing business executives. 

Mr. Raymond E. Salvati, chairman of 
the board, Island Creek Coal Co.: Mr. 
Salvati, besides being president of seven 
companies, has served as a director of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, has served as president of the 
board of governors of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, and as president of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress. He also has a 
distinguished record of service in numer- 
ous civic organizations. 

Mr. Claude Wickard, former Secretary 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture: 
I will not dwell on the long, well-known 
record of this distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana in serving his Government 
in the field of agriculture for so many 
years. 

Leighton A. Wilkie, president, DoAll 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill.: Mr. Wilkie has 
established a long and enviable record in 
American business and banking and is 
an authority on industrial technology. 

Mr. Donovan Wilmot, former vice 
president of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica: Besides his long and successful busi- 
ness career with Alcoa, Mr. Wilmot 
served as director of the Aluminum & 
Cooking Utensil Co. of New Kensington, 
Pa., and the Thompson Co. of Oakmont, 
Pa. He has also served his Government 
ably in civilian and military posts. 

Mr. David J. Winton, president, Win- 
ton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn.: I 
am especially proud of this adviser be- 
cause he is an outstanding citizen of my 
own State of Minnesota. He has a long 
record of serving the forest products in- 
dustries—both as a businessman and 
Government official. 

I will leave it to the judgment of my 
colleagues as to whether this group of 
Americans gave us strong direction and 
leadership at the GATT conference 
tables. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted at this point 
in the Recor the statement by the pub- 
lic advisers to the President. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE PUBLIC 


ADVISERS TO THE U.S. DELEGATION TO THE 

GATT TARIFF CONFERENCE, GENEVA, SWIT- 

ZERLAND 

As public advisers to the U.S. delegation 
to the Tariff Conference at Geneva, we are 
pleased to report to you our observations on 
the outcome of that Conference and our con- 
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clusions concerning the need for further ac- 
tion to reduce barriers to international trade. 

The negotiations at Geneva should help to 
open further foreign markets for our ex- 
ports at a time when the improvement of 
our trading position is of key importance 
to our economy. In return for the limited 
concessions in U.S. tariffs that our delegation 
was authorized to offer, the American nego- 
tiators bargained diligently and effectively 
to obtain concessions of value to our export 
trade. We were impressed by the devotion 
and competence of all members of the U.S. 
delegation, representing nine agencies of the 
Government. In the light of the modest 
tariff reduction authority provided by the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1958, and the cum- 
bersome item-by-item negotiation imposed 
by the requirements of that act, the rela- 
tively favorable outcome of the negotiations 
reflects credit on their diligence and skill. 

We have reviewed our experience at 
Geneva in terms of the need for future au- 
thority to reduce barriers to international 
trade. We have considered the probable im- 
pact of the European Economic Community 
on our economic and our political interests in 
the world. We believe that the discrimina- 
tion inherent in the Common Market's re- 
moval of internal tariffs while retaining 
an average external tariff calls for greater 
negotiating authority to retain or expand our 
export position in Europe. We became more 
aware of the special problems of less devel- 
oped countries whose need for trade should 
be increasingly taken into account. Finally, 
we have taken account of the necessity for 
linking the countries of the free world more 
closely together in the face of the long-term 
challenge to the survival of free institutions 
that is represented by the Soviet bloc. 

With these considerations in mind, we are 
unanimously of the belief that it is the part 
of American leadership to continue to move 
forward boldly to reduce further barriers to 
trade among the free nations. 

We welcome, therefore, your proposals for 
new trade legislation. The times and the 
circumstances call for broad changes in the 
character of our basic trade policy law. In 
our opinion, passage of an act embodying the 
basic principles of the proposed Trade Ex- 
pansion Act is necessary for the strengthen- 
ing of the U.S. economy for fostering orderly 
economic development in the poorer nations, 
and for promoting the unity of the free 
world. 

Our experience convinces us that the 
broader powers which the new act would 
provide the President are necessary if we are 
to continue to lead in bringing down the 
obstacles that still hamper the exchange of 
goods and services within the free world. 
The safeguard provisions in the proposed leg- 
islation have been desirably modernized. 
The hampering features of the expiring leg- 
islation have been modified, while at the 
same time provision has been made for deal- 
ing with possible adjustment problems of 
American labor, industry, and agriculture. 

We should like to stress also the impor- 
tance of other national policies to maintain 
and strengthen our international competi- 
tive position. The trade expansion programs 
should stimulate and enable American ex- 
porters to retain and to develop market 
opportunities abroad. 

It has been a stimulating experience to 
have participated in the Geneva negotiations 
as representatives of industry, labor, agri- 
culture, and the general public. We appre- 
ciate the opportunity to have served. 

Public advisers: 

Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, director, AFL- 
CIO legislative department. 

Mr. Homer L. Brinkley, executive vice pres- 
ident, National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. Alfred C. Neal, president, Committee 
for Economic Development. 

Mr. Raymond E. Salvati, chairman of the 
board, Island Creek Coal Co. 
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Mr. Claude Wickard, former Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Leighton Wilkie, president, DoAll Co. 

Mr. Donovan Wilmot, former vice presi- 
dent, Aluminum Co, of America. 

Mr. David J. Winton, president, Winton 
Lumber Co. 

The following public advisers were either 
out of the country or otherwise unavailable 
and thus did not have an opportunity to 
participate in the preparation of the state- 
ment or to approve it before submission to 
the President: 

Mr. Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher, 
Business Week. 

Mr. Morris C. Dobrow, executive secretary 
and treasurer, Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association. 

Mr. Jacob S. Potofsky, president, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 

Mr. Bert Seidman, economist, research de- 
partment, AFL-CIO. 


UNFAIR ATTACK ON 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
February 1962 edition of Reader’s Di- 
gest contains a grossly misleading and 
highly unfair article entitled “Why 
Should These Co-ops Enjoy Special Tax 
Privileges?” This article, which does 
credit only to the imagination of its au- 
thor, Mr. O. K. Armstrong, contains so 
many basic false assumptions and mis- 
conceptions about farmer cooperatives 
which do not square with the facts that 
I feel obligated to comment on it. 

I might say first, though, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I feel considerable damage 
has been done with the publication of 
this article—damage that cannot be 
erased by these remarks and the limited 
distribution they will receive. I cherish 
our freedom of the press. But I also 
cherish the truth, Mr. President, and I 
feel badly that instances such as this 
illustrate their sometimes incompati- 
bility. 

The most fundamental error in Mr. 
Armstrong’s article is the assumption or 
misconception that the cooperative is 
something separate and apart from its 
farmer members and their business en- 
terprises. This is wrong. It is wrong 
economically and legally. 

Any farmer cooperative, be it large 
or small, is a service corporation set up, 
owned, and controlled by its farmer 
members. Thus, where it is true that 
the cooperative uses the farmer’s capi- 
tal, it does so only because a voting ma- 
jority of the farmer members of that 
cooperative have voted to capitalize the 
cooperative with farmer equity invest- 
ments, The well-informed farmer is 
aware of the purpose of his membership 
in a cooperative. He knows that his 
cooperative is as much a part of his 
Tazming operations as his production 
facilities. It is either the marketing 
department, the supply department, or 
both, that provide necessary farm busi- 
ness services to him at cost. The coop- 
erative must have capital. Because of 
the service at cost principle, this must 
be furnished by him, just as he must 
finance his farm, his farm machinery, 
his livestock, and his hired help. Ob- 
viously, no one else is going to do it for 
him without a profit incentive to do so. 
In other words, the primary burden for 
financing a farmer cooperative must 
rest on members as owners and users of 
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its services. The absence of growth 
characteristics in its shares or other 
equities plus the cooperative equipment 
that financial benefit must be distributed 
in proportion to the individual members’ 
use of its services does not attract the 
outside investor. 

How does Mr. Armstrong suppose that 
a cooperative would come into being, 
provide marketing facilities, and com- 
petent management if the farmers who 
wish to obtain its services at cost, who 
own it and who control it, are unwill- 
ing or unable to use their own money to 
keep it going? 

It cannot be denied that large size in 
a cooperative makes membership in- 
formation and member control more dif- 
ficult, but it does not make these things 
impossible. Cooperatives, however, must 
increase their size and effectiveness to 
do business with and to compete with 
other enterprises which are growing at 
faster rates. 

Forms of business organization do not 
fail per se. It is human beings operating 
them who sometimes fail. The coopera- 
tive form of business organization re- 
quires a maximization of human will- 
ingness for managers, directors, and 
members to perform as a team. In co- 
operatives which succeed, this com- 
munication difficulty is mastered and the 
basic principle of serving farmers is not 
a thing of the past. How does Mr. 
Armstrong suppose that cooperatives in 
some instances merit the support of 80 
to 90 percent of the producers in a pro- 
duction area, unless valuable services are 
being performed for and appreciated by 
producers? These are voluntary organ- 
izations. 

No one is compelling any producer to 
join them. 

The second basic false assumption is 
that farmer cooperatives, primarily be- 
cause of their tax status, are rapidly 
driving free enterprise competitors out 
of business. Let us examine this charge. 
The only proof ever offered in support 
of this statement is that in a few iso- 
lated instances some cooperatives have 
acquired competing businesses, either 
corporate or otherwise. When a corpo- 
ration set up to make profits by serving 
farmers acquires competing businesses, 
this is assumed to be good free enter- 
prise. But when farmers—who also are 
basic members of the free enterprise 
economy—acquire a few of these facil- 
ities so that they can serve themselves 
rather than pay someone else for what is 
frequently a less desirable service, this 
is regarded by some as not being good 
for free enterprise. 

I remind the Senate that there is no 
one more clearly identified with free 
enterprise than a landowner, a farm 
operator, the family farmer, the Ameri- 
can farmer. He is “free enterprise.” 

No comparison is ever made as to how 
these few cooperative acquisitions com- 
pare in member and market power with 
the many more numerous acquisitions 
by investor corporations whose basic ob- 
ject is to serve farmers at a profit for 
their stockholders, and only incidentally 
provide a benefit to the farmers served. 
To get the full impact of the situation 
as it exists one only has to look at the 
noncooperative business empires set up 
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in the grain, dairy, or cotton fields, or 
at the widespread use of consolidations 
and mergers outside the cooperative field. 

A third false assumption is that co- 
operatives are enjoying a tremendous 
growth. These facts are significant. 
Over and over great emphasis is placed 
by those opposing cooperatives on the 
large size of cooperative enterprises. As 
a matter of fact, about 82 percent of the 
farmer marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives do an annual business of less 
than $1 million; 99 percent do less than 
$15 million; 1 percent do over $15 mil- 
lion. In this day of business giants, 
these figures speak for themselves in 
answering critics of cooperatives. 

A fourth false assumption, boldly as- 
serted by Mr. Armstrong, is that cooper- 
atives are not subject to the antitrust 
laws. Some cooperatives who have been 
sued by the Department of Justice and 
lost their cases, and some cooperatives 
involved in suits by third parties for 
treble damages, would certainly like to 
know where this gentleman got his in- 
formation. He would do well to read 
United States against Maryland and 
Virginia. 

No lesser authority than the Supreme 
Court of the United States considers 
that farmer cooperatives are subject to 
the antitrust laws, the same as any 
other business corporation. 

A fifth myth of the anticooperative 
writer is that cooperatives are all right 
for farmers when they are small, inef- 
fective, and have poor management. 
Once they succeed, and acquire effective 
status, through economies of scale and 
sound management so as to provide sub- 
stantial benefits for their members, they 
suddenly become something sinister and 
bad for the “free enterprise system.” 

To imply that use of the cooperative 
by farmers should be limited to small, 
ineffective organizations, presumably at 
the local level, is wholly unrealistic. It 
utterly fails to take into account the 
competitive problems that farmers’ or- 
ganizations face in our present-day 
economy. It is in effect asking the 
farmer to use an economic tool almost 
as antiquated as a yoke of oxen and a 
wooden plow. 

On the matter of taxation, the state- 
ment assumes that all businesses are 
taxed the same. This also is not true. 

Implicit in Mr. Armstrong’s article is 
the false assumption or implication that 
all businesses pay taxes on precisely the 
same basis, except cooperatives. Indi- 
dividual proprietors, partnerships, and 
corporations which qualify under sub- 
chapter S—corporations with less than 
10 domestic stockholders—all pay only a 
single tax on profits developed through 
trading operations. 

Any difference in taxable margins 
shows up only in a comparison between 
incorporated cooperatives and business 
corporations which are required to pay 
the corporation income tax, and the only 
difference there is the right of coopera- 
tives to deduct patronage refunds allo- 
cated in cash or noncash form. Any cor- 
poration can make these deductions, but 
it is apparent that most investor-type 
corporations would prefer to pay tax 
rather than make these distributions of 
their profits to their customers. 
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The Reader's Digest article states: 

Some cooperatives still serve the farm- 
ers primarily in marketing and buying, and 
offer very little threat to investor-owned 
businesses. But other large combines of 
farm co-ops, using their tax-free earnings, 
have expanded into manufacturing, proc- 
essing, mining, transportation, warehous- 
ing. 


Statements of this type fail to recog- 
nize that cooperatives, like other enter- 
prises, have found it necessary to em- 
ploy vertical integration to improve their 
operating positions. To deny that farm- 
er cooperatives have the right to engage 
in these activities in improving their 
services to their members implies that 
businesses other than cooperatives have 
a sole right to operate in these more com- 
plex areas. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the tax laws 
can apply to corporations the same as 
they do to cooperatives if the corpora- 
tions are willing to distribute their earn- 
ings to their customers. That is ex- 
actly what a cooperative does. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that in 
all this opposition to cooperatives there 
is a gross failure to recognize a funda- 
mental distinction between cooperatives 
and other forms of business enterprise. 
Cooperatives are organized, controlled, 
and operated by those who are both us- 
ers of their services and recipients of 
their benefits. Other corporations work 
toward investor profits derived from 
business done with third parties. This 
is surely a legitimate function, and one 
to be encouraged, but the activities of 
a corporation are indeed different from 
those of a cooperative, since the prime 
purpose of the cooperative is to serve 
its members and its customers, and the 
prime purpose of the corporation is to 
yield a profit upon investment. The 
corporations do not have this distinctive 
owner-user relationship. 

Cooperatives, Mr. President, not only 
play an important part in our domestic 
economy, but also are instruments of 
freedom the world over. They are sym- 
bols of hope. 

Mr. President, not only are the co- 
operatives a symbol of hope but also 
they make a great contribution at this 
time in Latin America in the programs 
of land reform and housing in the great 
urban areas. In fact, the development 
of farmer cooperatives—production co- 
operatives, distribution cooperatives, 
supply cooperatives, credit coopera- 
tives—is absolutely essential to the suc- 
cess of the Alliance for Progress, partic- 
ularly in the rural areas of Latin 
America and, I might add, in other areas 
of the world, such as Asia and Africa. 

These cooperatives are symbols of 
true hope. If they are to be evaluated— 
and they should be evaluated—it should 
be done in a responsible manner and 
with a sense of fairplay, with a reci- 
tation of all the facts and not merely 
some of the facts which happen to sup- 
port a particular thesis, based on false 
assumptions. 


THE ALLIANCE’S PROGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the February 26, 1962, edition of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald there 
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appeared an editorial entitled The 
Alliance’s Progress.” I bring it to the 
‘attention of Senators because of its ac- 
curacy in evaluating our Alliance for 
Progress with Latin America and in pre- 
scribing treatment for the agricultural 
phase of this operation that could be of 
extreme value. 

The editorial suggests the alliance en- 
roll our great State university agricul- 
tural colleges in Operation Food Pro- 
duction. It points out that in no area 
is the contrast greater between Commu- 
nist and free world achievement than in 
agriculture. We have long recognized 
the efficiency of our Nation’s farmers and 
their ever-increasing skill in tilling our 
fertile soil. And we recently were re- 
minded by none other than Mr. Khru- 
shchev of the ills faced by his country’s 
agricultural economy. I point out a ma- 
jor contribution to the agricultural rev- 
olution here in the United States has 
been the work done in our agricultural 
colleges. The people who study there 
are truly doctors of the soil engaged in 
research of constant benefit to our farm- 
ers. 
Why, then, cannot these American 
food-production specialists devote some 
of their time and energy in studying the 
problems of Latin American agriculture 
ano in finding solutions to these prob- 
ems. 

The editorial suggests 19 land-grant 
agricultural schools each “adopt” a 
Latin American country for this pur- 
pose. This could be of benefit not only 
to Latin American agriculture, states the 
editorial, but also to the agricultural 
schools now amidst a restive quest for 
new fields to cultivate. 

Mr. President, we are sharing our food 
and fiber with those countries less 
fortunate than we. We should start 
placing more emphasis un sharing with 
those countries the minds that contrib- 
uted to the highly successful story of 
agriculture in the United States. 

The editorial points out that this year 
is the centennial of the Morrill Act, 
which established the land-grant col- 
leges. It concludes: 

It would seem a fitting year to begin a new 
extension service in an educational experi- 
ment that has succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tions. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ALLIANCE’S PROGRESS 

How fares the alliance for ? It 
is nearly a year since President Kennedy in- 
vited Latin America to join in a massive, 
decade-long, help-for-self-help development 
plan. In that year, progress in some re- 
spects has been good. Two countries—Co- 
lombia and Bolivia—have already submitted 
overall plans to the nine “wise men” who 
are acting as a panel of reviewing experts. A 
steady stream of loans is to come 
from the Inter-American Development Bank 
for worthwhile projects. 

But, it must be quickly added, in other 
respects, the alliance is running like the 
proverbial dry creek. Much of the impetus 
behind the alliance is lost in an organiza- 
tional miasma. There is not much evidence 
yet that Latin American governments are 
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showing an excessive eagerness to carry out 
the land, tax and other social reforms im- 
perative to the alliance’s success. Perhaps 
most disappointing, the alliance has failed to 
catch the popular imagination in much of 
Latin America. 

To some extent, a fitful start is to be ex- 
pected. Much of the basic organizational 
work should have been begun years ago. The 
mechanical paralysis is in part the price ex- 
acted by years of neglect. Moreover, in a 
decade-long program, the perspective of the 
first year can be misleading; the Marshall 
plan, too, was open to the reproach of con- 
fusion during its formative stage. 

The strangest aspect of the alliance’s 
faltering start has been the failure of com- 
munication—despite this administration's 
penchant for words. Last week, Teodoro 
Moscoso, the alliance’s administrator for AID, 
spoke eloquently on the need to regard the 
hemisphere effort as more than a job of book- 
keeping and capital investment; it involves a 
war of ideas as well as flow of bankable loans. 
Yet there has been lamentably little drama 
about the alliance. 

One suggestion that deserves considera- 
tion is that the alliance enroll the great 
State university agricultural colleges in 
Operation Food Production. In no area 
is the contrast greater between Communist 
and free-world achievement than in agricul- 
ture. Surely it would make a good deal of 
sense to yoke the energy and experience of 
North American food production specialists 
to the purposes of the alliance. 

This could be done in a compelling way 
if 19 land-grant agricultural schools each 
“adopted” a Latin American country. North 
American experts could, over the decade, 
educate themselves on the food production 
problems of the adopted country—and Latin 
Americans could benefit from short-course 
instruction. Agricultural colleges now ex- 
tend a soil analysis service and similar aid to 
farmers in the States; the same services could 
be extended to the adopted Latin American 
country. 

Operation Food Production could be use- 
ful not only to Latin America, but also to the 
agricultural schools, now amidst a restive 
quest for new fields to cultivate. Some con- 
tract programs already exist on an ad hoc 
basis and could be quickly made part of a 
larger, more formal effort. This year, appro- 
priately, is the centennial of the Morrill Act 
that established the land-grant colleges. It 
would seem a fitting year to begin a new 
extension service in an educational experi- 
ment that has succeeded beyond all 
expectations, 


DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RE- 
SOURCES FOR ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald en- 
titled “School for Managers.” The edi- 
torial relates to the activities of the 
Whirlpool Corp. of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and a group of Colombian busi- 
nessmen, who have joined together in 
a project to supply education to develop 
business managers for the Republic of 
Colombia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCHOOL FOR MANAGERS 

The Whirlpool Corp. of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and a group of Colombian business- 
men have joined together in a project that 
seems both useful and promising., In Latin 
America, there is an ample supply of un- 
skilled and semiskilled labor. There is also, 
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in most countries, a well-educated elite 
qualified to assume top managerial positions. 
But there tends to be a void in the middle, 
a lack of trained supervisors who can read 
a blueprint and carry out a production 
problem. 

To help fill this void, a technical school is 
being founded in Medellin, Colombia, to of- 
fer some 600 high school graduates low-tui- 
tion training in mechanical technology. The 
sponsors assert that this is the first such 
technical school to be established in Latin 
America. The development of human re- 
sources is vital to the success of the Alliance 
for Progress; a network of similar schools 
throughout Latin America could go far to 
close the worrisome gap between the highly 
trained few and the untrained many. 


The purpose is to establish a technical 
school to offer approximately 600 high 
school graduates low-tuition training in 
medical technology. According to the 
editorial, the sponsors feel that this par- 
ticular school will do a great deal for the 
development of the resources of Colom- 
bia. I commend the Whirlpool Corp. and 
the group of Colombian businessmen re- 
ferred to. 

It was my privilege to meet with some 
of the Colombian businessmen in the 
month of November while I was visiting 
in Latin America, and I found them 
progressive and fully aware of the prob- 
lems that their country faces. At the 
time of that discussion and meeting, one 
of the points that was emphasized by 
the Colombian businessmen was the 
need for training of young Latin Ameri- 
cans—and in this instance, young citi- 
zens of Colombia—for the responsibili- 
ties of management and training them 
in the professions, and particularly in 
the field of technology. I am pleased 
that what was once an expression of 
hope has now been made into a reality 
by the cooperation of one of our large 
companies and one of our enlightened 
corporations—the Whirlpool Corp.— 
which does have a number of activities 
overseas, and which has demonstrated 
the capacity to make sound investments 
_ in productive facilities in foreign coun- 
tries and to expand its operations to the 
credit of the company as well as to the 
credit and the good of the United States. 


COMMENDATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT'S HEALTH MESSAGE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
President’s recent message on health is 
one which certainly deserves the full 
support of the Congress. The program 
he spells out to provide the miracles of 
modern medicine to all our citizens is 
both positive and practical. I am hope- 
ful that these proposals will be acted 
upon favorably by this Congress. 

In this message, the President again 
urges enactment of a health insurance 
program for the elderly under the social 
security system. I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of Senator ANDERsSON’s bill here 
in the Senate, and I feel that this meas- 
ure should have the highest priority. 

I was especially pleased to note the 
President’s recommendation to author- 
ize a 5-year program of Federal loans 
for construction and equipment of group 
practice medical and dental facilities 
with priority being given to facilities of 
smaller communities and those spon- 
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sored by nonprofit or cooperative organi- 
zations. I have for many years felt we 
should be doing more to encourage con- 
struction of such facilities—especially in 
the smaller communities which are find- 
ing it difficult to attract physicians and 
dentists. 

I have introduced such legislation in 
this and in prior Congresses to provide 
long term, low interest rate loans for 
the construction of such health-service 
facilities. My bill on this subject, S. 
1158, is presently before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. I hope 
that the committee will approve this bill 
this session. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President's 
health message and a statement by the 
Group Health Association of America 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the message 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The basic resource of a nation is its peo- 
ple. Its strength can be no greater than the 
health and vitality of its population. Pre- 
ventable sickness, disability and physical or 
mental incapacity are matters of both in- 
dividual and national concern. 

We can take justifiable pride in our 
achievements in the field of medicine. We 
stand among the select company of nations 
for whom fear of the great epidemic plagues 
is long past; our life expectancy has already 
reached the biblical three score and ten; and, 
unlike so many less fortunate peoples of the 
world, we need not struggle for mere sur- 
vival. But measured against our capacity 
and capability in the fields of health and 
medical care, measured against the scope of 
the problems that remain and the oppor- 
tunities to be seized, this Nation still falls 
far short of its responsibility. 

Many thousands needlessly suffer from in- 
fectious diseases for which preventive meas- 
ures are available. We are still 10th among 
the nations of the world in our infant mor- 
tality rate. Prolonged and costly illness in 
later years robs too many of our older citi- 
zens of pride, purpose and savings. In many 
communities the treatment of the mentally 
ill and the mentally retarded is totally in- 
adequate. And there are increasingly severe 
shortages of skilled personnel in all the vital 
health professions. 

Basically, health care is a responsibility of 
individuals and families, of communities and 
voluntary agencies, of local and State gov- 
ernments. But the Federal Government 
shares this responsibility by providing lead- 
ership, guidance and support in areas of na- 
tional concern. And the Congress last year 
recognized this responsibility in important 
ways. 

PROGRESS DURING 1961 

Our States and communities have re- 
sponded quickly and with impressive vigor 
to the invitation to cooperate action ex- 
tended by the Community Health Services 
and Facilities Act passed by the Congress 
and signed into law only 4 months ago. As 
a result, better care for the chronically ill 
and the aged will soon be available in many 
parts of the Nation, both inside and outside 
the hospitals and other institutions in this 
program, 

There is also visible progress in the effort 
to control water pollution, resulting from 
the expanded legislation passed by the Con- 
gress in 1961. Last year construction was 
begun on more waste treatment plants than 
ever before in our history, 30 percent above 
the calendar year 1960 level. 

There were, in addition, other important 
forward thrusts taken, with Federal help, in 
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the protection of our Nation's health. Medi- 
cal research advanced at an accelerated pace. 
We are now better equipped than ever before 
to evaluate and deal with radiation perils. 
The incidence of polio has been reduced to 
the lowest levels ever recorded. We have 
engaged our most talented doctors and scien- 
tists in an intensified search for the cause 
and cure of cancer, heart disease, mental ill- 
ness, mental retardation, environmental 
health problems, and other serious health 
hazards. 


But, of the four basic improvements in the 
Federal health program, I recommended to 
the Congress last year, two urgent needs— 
health insurance for the aged and assist- 
ance to education for the health profes- 
sions—have not yet been met. The passage 
of time has only served to increase their 
urgency; and I repeat those requests today, 
along with other needed improvements. 


I, HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 


Our social insurance system today guards 
against nearly every major financial setback: 
retirement, death, disability, and unemploy- 
ment. But it does not protect our older 
citizens against the hardships of prolonged 
and expensive illness, Under our social se- 
curity system, a retired person receives cash 
benefits to help meet the basic cost of food, 
shelter, and clothing—benefits to which he 
is entitled by reason of the contributions he 
made during his working years. They per- 
mit him to live in dignity and with inde- 
pendence—but only if a serious illness does 
not overtake him. 

For, compared to the rest of us, our older 
citizens go to the hospital more often, they 
have more days of illness, and their stays in 
the hospital are thus more costly. But both 
their income and the proportion of their hos- 
pital bill covered by private insurance are, 
in most cases, substantially lower than those 
of younger persons. 

Private health insurance has made notable 
advances in recent years. But older people, 
who need it most but can afford it least, are 
still unable to pay the high premiums made 
necessary by their disproportionately heavy 
use of health care services and facilities, if 
eligibility requirements are to be low and 
the scope of benefits broad. Today, only 
about half of our aged population has any 
health insurance of any kind—and most of 
these have insufficient coverage. 

To be sure, welfare assistance, and Federal 
legislation to help the needy or “medically 
indigent,” will provide health services in 
some instances. But this kind of help is not 
only less appealing, coupled as it is with a 
means test, it reaches very few of those who 
are not eligible for public assistance but are 
still not able to afford the care they need. 

I therefore recommend again the enact- 
ment of a health insurance program for the 
elderly under the social security system. By 
this means the cost of health services in 
later years can be spread over the working 
years—and every worker can face the future 
with pride and confidence. This program, 
of course, would not interfere in any way 
with the freedom of choice of doctor, hos- 
pital or nurse, It would not specify in any 
way the kind of medical or health care or 
treatment to be provided. But it would es- 
tablish a means to pay for the following 
minimum levels of protection: 

First. Inpatient hospital expenses for up 
to 90 days, in excess of $10 per day for the 
first 9 days (with a minimum payment by 
each person of $20), and full costs for the 
remaining 81 days. 

Second. The cost of nursing home services 
up to 180 days immediately after discharge 
from a hospital. By providing nursing home 
care for twice as long as that in the hospital, 
the patient is encouraged to use the less 
expensive facilities when these will satisfy 
his requirements. 
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Third. The cost of hospital outpatient 
clinic diagnostic services in excess of $20. 
These benefits will reduce the need for hos- 
pital admissions and encourage early diag- 
nosis, 

Fourth. The cost of community visiting 
nurse services, and related home health 
services, for a limited number of visits. 
These will enable many older people to re- 
ceive proper health care in their own homes. 

It should be emphasized that we are dis- 
cussing a gap in our self-financed, contrib- 
utory social insurance system. These are 
all insurance benefits which will be available 
to everyone over 65 who is eligible for so- 
cial security or railroad retirement benefits. 
They would be entirely self-financed by an 
increase in social security contributions of 
one-fourth of 1 percent each on employers 
and employees, and by an increase in the 
maximum earnings base from $4,800 a year 
to $5,200 a year. No burden on the general 
revenues is involved. Iam not unmindful of 
the fact, however, that none of our social in- 
surance systems is universal in its coverage— 
and that direct payments may be necessary 
to provide help to those not covered for 
health insurance by social security. But the 
two problems should not be confused—and 
those who have made no contribution toward 
such a fund should not be regarded as in the 
same category as those who have—and be- 
cause a minority lacks the protection of so- 
clal security is no reason to deny additional 
self-financed benefits to the great majority 
which it covers. 


I. HEALTH PROFESSIONS PERSONNEL 


The Nation’s health depends on the ayail- 
ability and efficient use of highly trained and 
skilled professional people. These people are 
in very short supply. Unless we take steps 
to train more physicians and more dentists, 
the promise of modern medicine cannot be 
fully realized, 

In an earlier message this year, I repeated 
my recommendation for Federal aid for the 
construction and expansion of schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry and public 
health, and for helping talented but needy 
students pursue their professional education. 
I recommended: (1) A 10-year program of 
grants to plan and construct such profes- 
sional schools in order to increase the Na- 
tion’s training capacity; and (2) a program 
of Federal scholarship aid for talented stu- 
dents in need of financial assistance, plus 
cost-of-education payments to the schools. 

The urgency of this proposal cannot be re- 
peated too often. It takes time to construct 
new facilities and many years for doctors to 
be trained. A young man entering college 
this fall will not be ready to start his prac- 
tice until 1972—and even later if he plans to 
enter a specialty. The costs of construction 
and operation are mounting. Only six 
schools of medicine have been opened in the 
last decade; and the number of graduates 
has risen only 15 percent. Over the same 
period, student applications to medical 
schools have declined sharply. Our ratio of 
active physicians to population is less today 
than it was 10 years ago, and growing worse, 
and in the next 10 years we shall need to 
expand existing medical and dental school 
facilities, and to construct 20 new medical 
and 20 new dental schools. 

We must also provide financial help to 
talented but needy students. I have pre- 
viously expressed concern over the fact that 
medicine is increasingly attracting only the 
sons and daughters of high income families— 
43 percent of the students in our Nation’s 
medical schools in 1959 came from the 12 
percent of the U.S. families with an an- 
nual income of $10,000 or more. 

A survey has shown that 4 years in medi- 
cal school cost each student of the 1959 
graduating class an average of $11,600. 
More than half of them had to borrow sub- 
stantial sums to complete their education, 
and one-third of the group had an average 
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debt of $5,000. Many of these students still 
have from 1 to 7 years of additional profes- 
sional training, at low stipends, still facing 
them. Obviously further loans and further 
debts are not the answer. 

Also, modern health care is extremely com- 
plex. It demands the services of a skilled 
and diversified team of specialists and tech- 
nical personnel. 

But there are shortages in almost every 
category—and the shortages are particular- 
ly severe in nursing. Last year I authorized 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to set up a consultant group on nurs- 
ing, and a comprehensive study of this field 
is well underway. I expect to receive their 
report in the near future. 


III. IMMUNIZATION 


There is no longer any reason why Ameri- 
can children should suffer from polio, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, or tetanus—diseases 
which can cause death or serious conse- 
quencies throughout a lifetime, which can 
be prevented, but which still prevail in too 
many cases. 

I am asking the American people to join 
in a nationwide vaccination program to 
stamp out these four diseases, encouraging 
all communities to immunize both children 
and adults, keep them immunized, and plan 
for the routine immunization of children 
yet to be born. To assist the States and lo- 
cal communities in this efforts over the next 
3 years, I am proposing legislation authoriz- 
ing a program of Federal assistance. This 
program would cover the full cost of vaccines 
for all children under 5 years of age. It 
would also assist in meeting the cost of or- 
ganizing the vaccination drives begun dur- 
ing this period, and the cost of extra per- 
sonnel needed for certain tasks. 

In addition, the legislation provides con- 
tinuing authority to permit a similar attack 
on other infectious diseases which may be- 
come susceptible of practical eradication as 
a result of new vaccines or other preventive 
agents. Success in this effort will require 
the wholehearted assistance of the medical 
and public health professions, and a sus- 
tained nationwide health education effort. 


IV. HEALTH RESEARCH 


The development of these immunization 
techniques was made possible by medical re- 
search, just as it has made possible the new 
drugs, surgical techniques, and other treat- 
ments which have virtually conquered many 
of the leading killers of a generation ago— 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, rheumatic fever, 
and many others. 

But conquest of the infectious diseases, by 
increasing our lifespan, has made us more 
vulnerable to cancer, heart disease, and other 
long-term illnesses. Today, two persons die 
from heart disease and cancer in the United 
States every minute. Last year, more than 
1 million Americans fell victim to these 
merciless diseases. 

They are not merely diseases of old age. 
Cancer leads all other diseases as the cause 
of death in children under age 15. Of the 
10 million Americans who suffer from heart 
disease, more than half of them are in their 
most productive years, between 25 and 64. 

Fortunately, medical research, supported 
to an increasing degree over the past 15 
years by the Federal Government, is achiev- 
ing exciting breakthroughs against both 
cancer and heart disease as well as on many 
other fronts. We can now save one out of 
every three victims of cancer, compared to 
only one out of four saved less than a decade 
ago. Our nationwide cancer chemotherapy 
program is saying many children and adults 
who would have been considered hopeless 
cases only a few years ago. And advances in 
heart surgery have restored to productive 
lives many thousands, while full prevention 
of many forms of heart disease seems in- 
creasingly within our reach. 

We must, therefore, continue to stimulate 
this flow of inventive ideas by supporting 
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medical research along a very broad front. 
I have proposed substantially increased 
funds for the National Institutes of Health 
for 1963, particularly for research project 
grants, and the training of specialists in 
mental health. Expenditures by the Insti- 
tutes in 1963 are estimated to exceed $740 
million, an increase of more than $100 mil- 
lion from the current year and a fourfold 
increase in the last 5 years. I am also re- 
newing my recommendation that the cur- 
rent limitation on payment of indirect costs 
by the National Institutes of Health in con- 
nection with research grants to universities 
and other institutions be removed, 

In keeping with the broadening horizons 
of medical research, I again recommend the 
establishment of a new Institute for Child 
Health and Human Development within the 
National Institutes of Health. Legislation 
to create this new Institute was introduced 
in the last session of Congress, 

We look to such an Institute for a full- 
scale attack on the unsolved afflictions of 
childhood. It would explore prenatal in- 
fluences, mental retardation, the effect of 
nutrition on growth, and other basic facts 
needed to equip a child for a healthy, happy 
life. It would, in addition, stimulate 
imaginative research into the health prob- 
lems of the whole person throughout his 
entire lifespan—from infancy to the health 
problems of aging. 

As a parallel action I am requesting au- 
thorization for contracts and cooperative 
arrangements for research related to ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s services. This legislation, introduced 
in the last session of Congress, would 
strengthen the programs of the Children's 
Bureau in these areas, and foster effective 
coordination between the research activities 
of this Bureau and those of the proposed 
new Institute. 

I also recommend that the present Divi- 
sion of General Medical Sciences at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health be given the 
status and title of an Institute. This pro- 
gram supports fundamental research in 
biology and other sciences, and strengthens 
the research capabilities of universities and 
other institutions. 

Last year, Congress enacted legislation 
temporarily extending and expanding the 

of Federal matching grants for 
the construction of health research facili- 
ties. This program has been very success- 
ful, and it should be further extended. 

In these and other endeavors, including 
our new National Library of Medicine, we 
must take steps to accelerate the flow of 
scientific communication. The accumula- 
tion of knowledge is of little avail if it is 
not brought within reach of those who can 
use it. Faster and more complete com- 
munication from scientist to scientist is 
needed, so that their research efforts rein- 
force and complement each other; from 
researcher to practicing physician, so that 
new knowledge can save lives as swiftly 
as possible; and from the health professions 
to the public, so that people may act to 
protect their own health. 

V. MENTAL HEALTH 

While we haye treated the physically ill 
with sympathy, our society hus all too often 
rejected the mentally ill, consigning them 
to huge custodial institutions away from 
the heart of the medical community. But 
more recently, the signs of progress toward 
enlightened treatment have been increasing. 
The discovery and widespread use of tran- 
quilizing drugs over the past 6 years has 
resulted in an unprecedented reduction of 
$2,000 patients in the census of our State 
mental hospitals. But one-half of our hospi- 
tal beds are still occupied by the mentally 
ill; and hundreds of thousands of sufferers 
and their families are still virtually with- 


out hope for progress. 
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I want to take this opportunity to express 
my approval, and offer Federal cooperation, 
for the action of the Governors of the 50 
States at a special national Governors con- 
ference called last November. In accepting 
the challenge of the report of the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and Health, 
they pledged a greater State effort—both to 
transfer treatment of the majority of mental 
patients from isolated institutions to mod- 
ern psychiatric facilities in the heart of the 
community, and to provide more intensive 
treatment for hospitalized patients in State 
institutions. 

But this problem cuts across State lines. 
Since the enactment in 1946 of the National 
Mental Health Act, the Federal Government 
has provided substantial assistance for the 
support of psychiatric research, training of 
personnel and community mental health 
programs. The Government is currently 
spending over $1 billion annually for mental 
health activities and benefits. The National 
Institute of Mental Health alone will use 
approximately $100 million this year. Ap- 
proximately $350 million is budgeted by Fed- 
eral agencies for the care of the mentally 
ill; over $500 million is spent annually in the 
form of pensions and compensation for vet- 
erans with neuropsychiatric disorders; and 
aditional sums for similar benefits are paid 
by the social security and other Federal dis- 
ability programs. 

But far more needs to be done. Adequate 
care requires a supply of well trained per- 
sonnel, working both in and out of mental 
hospitals. In 1946, there were only 500 psy- 
chiatric outpatient clinics in the Nation. 
Today, there are more than 1,500. More 
than 500,000 people received treatment in 
these clinics last year. We are making prog- 
ress—but the total effort is still far short of 
the need. It will require still further Fed- 
eral, State, and local cooperation and 
assistance. 

I have directed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Secretary of 
Labor, and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, with the assistance of the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the Bureau of the 
Budget, to review the recommendations of 
the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health and to develop appropriate courses 
of action for the Federal Government. They 
have been instructed to consider such ques- 
tions as the desirable alinement of responsi- 
bility among Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies and private groups; the channels 
through which Federal activities should be 
directed; the rate of expansion possible in 
the light of trained manpower availabilities; 
and the balance which should be maintained 
between institutional and noninstitutional 
programs. 

Meanwhile, we must continue our vigorous 
support of research to learn more about the 
causes and treatment of mental illness. We 
must train many more mental health per- 
sonnel. We must continue to strengthen 
treatment programs for Federal beneficiaries 
through our many existing Federal institu- 
tions, including St. Elizabeths Hospital. And 
I have recommended added funds for the 
National Institute of Mental Health to in- 
crease its program for the training of pro- 
fessional mental health workers and physi- 
cians, 

VI, MENTAL RETARDATION 

The nature and extent of mental retarda- 
tion is often misunderstood. It is frequently 
confused with mental illness. While mental 
illness disables after a period of normal 
development, mental retardation is usually 
either present at birth or underway during 
childhood. It is not a disease but a symp- 
tom of a disease, an injury, or some obscure 
failure of development. It refers to a lack 
of intellectual ability, resulting from arrested 
mental development, and manifesting itself 
in poor 1. , inadequate social adjust- 
ment, and delayed achievement. Its causes 
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are many and obscure. We are encouraged 
with each new discovery—but present 
knowledge of this condition is still so frag- 
mentary that its prevention and cure will 
require continued and persistent research 
over an extended period of time. The pres- 
ent limitations of knowledge make diagnosis 
extremely difficult, particularly since it in- 
volves the very young. And a major ob- 
stacle to progress is the lack of personnel 
trained in the special skills required to work 
effectively with the,mentally retarded. 

Thus, in spite of the progress made in re- 
cent years, mental retardation remains one 
of our most serious health and education 
problems. Approximately 5 million people 
in the United States are mentally retarded; 
and each year more than 126,000 more babies 
are born who will suffer from this tragic af- 
fiction. 

I have asked the Panel on Mental Retarda- 
tion which I appointed last year to appraise 
the adequacies of existing programs and the 
possibilities for greater utilization of cur- 
rent knowledge. It will review and make 
recommendations with regard to: (1) the 
personnel necessary to develop and apply 
new knowledge; (2) promising avenues of 
investigation, and the means to support and 
encourage research along these lines; and 
(3) improvement and extension of present 
programs of treatment, education and re- 
habilitation. 

I expect the panel’s report before the end 
of this year; and we should then be ready 
for the next phase of the attack upon this 
problem. I am confident that the work of 
this panel will help us chart the path toward 
our ultimate goal of preventing this tragic 
condition. 


VII. TOWARD A MORE HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT 


There is an increasing gap in our knowl- 
edge of the impact upon our health of the 
many new chemical compounds and physical 
and biological factors introduced daily into 
our environment. Every year 400 to 500 new 
chemicals come into use. Many of them will 
improve the public health, Others, regard- 
less of every safeguard, present potential 
hazards. Each year there are 2 million new 
cases of intestinal disease. Hepatitis is at 
an alltime high, We need to apply addi- 
tional protection against every new hazard 
resulting from contamination of the air we 
breathe or the water we drink. 

As I already mentioned, the water pollution 
control legislation passed by the Congress 
last year has permitted us to step up our ef- 
forts to purify our water. We should make a 
similarly accelerated effort in parallel fields. 
I am therefore recommending: 

1. Legislation to strengthen the Federal 
effort to prevent air pollution, a growing and 
serious problem in many areas, Fresh air 
cannot be piped into the cities, nor can it be 
stored for future use. Our only protection is 
to prevent pollution. 

Under the existing Air Pollution Act, the 
Federal Government is conducting badly 
needed research on the biological effects of 
air pollution; developing improved methods 
for identifying, measuring, analyzing, and 
controlling pollution; and working with State 
and local officials to accelerate necessary 
control programs. 

I recommend that the Congress enact leg- 
islation to provide: (a) authority for an ade- 
quate research program on the causes, effects, 
and control of air pollution; (b) project 
grants and technical assistance to State and 
local air pollution control agencies to assist 
in the development and initiation or im- 
provement of programs to safeguard the 
quality of air; and (c) authority to conduct 
studies and hold public conferences con- 
cerning any air pollution problem of inter- 
state nature or of significance to communi- 
ties in different parts of the Nation. 

Legislation along these lines has already 
passed the Senate, and I urge final favorable 
action in this Congress. 
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2. In order to provide a central focal point 
for nationwide activities in the control of air 
pollution, water pollution, radiation hazards, 
and occupational hazards, I recommend the 
establishment of a National Environmental 
Health Center, This center will serve as the 
base laboratory for research and training 
activities, and as headquarters for Public 
Health Service personnel concerned with 
health hazards in the environment. It will 
facilitate regular and frequent collaboration 
between Public Health Service scientists and 
those with whom they should consult in 
other Federal agencies. The center will serve 
also to encourage closer cooperation with 
industrial research and control groups, with 
universities and private foundations, and 
with State and local agencies. 

3. Finally, I have recommended an increase 
in the appropriations for the study and 
control of water and air pollution and for 
Per into protection against radiation 
peril. 


VOI. ENCOURAGEMENT OF GROUP PRACTICE 


Akin to the problem of increasing our 
overall supply of professional and technical 
health personnel is the problem of making 
more effective use of the personnel we al- 
ready have. Experience in many communi- 
ties has proven the value of group medical 
and dental practice, where general practi- 
tioners and medical specialists voluntarily 
join to pool their professional skills, to use 
common facilities and personnel, and to offer 
comprehensive health services to their 
patients. Group practice offers great promise 
of improving the quality of medical care, 
of achieving significant economies and con- 
veniences to physician and patient alike, and 
of facilitating a wider and better distribution 
of the available supply of scarce personnel. 

A major obstacle to the development of 
group practice, however, particularly in our 
smaller communities, is a lack of the special- 
ized facilities needed. I therefore recommend 
legislation which will authorize a 5-year 
program of Federal loans for construction 
and equipment of group practice medical 
and dental facilities, with priority being 
given to facilities in smaller communities 
and to those sponsored by nonprofit or co- 
operative organizations. 


IX. HEALTH OF DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL 
MIGRANT WORKERS 

Domestic agricultural migrants and their 
families—numbering almost 1 million per- 
sons—have unmet health needs far greater 
than those of the general population. Their 
poor health not only affects their own lives 
and opportunities, but it is a threat to the 
members of the permanent communities 
through which they migrate. The poverty 
of these migrants, their lack of health knowl- 
edge, and their physical isolation and mo- 
bility, all tend to limit their access to com- 
munity health services. To help improve 
their health conditions, I recommend—in 
addition to expanding the special Public 
Health Service activities directed to them— 
the enactment of legisaltion to encourage the 
States to provide facilities and services for 
migrant workers. 


X. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE REORGANIZATION 
Changes in recent years have greatly in- 
creased the responsibilities of the Public 
Health Service. Some major organizational 
changes are necessary in order to help this 
agency carry out its vital tasks more effec- 
tively. I will shortly forward to the Congress 
a proposal which will make these reorganiza- 
tional changes possible. It will permit more 
effective administration of community 
health programs and those dealing with the 
health hazards of the environment. 


OTHER HEALTH GOALS 


The struggle for improved health is never 
ending. While we are pressing new attacks 
in sectors of past neglect and present urgen- 
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cy, we must continue to advance along the 
entire front. 

Health facilities construction; I have asked 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to review the program of federally aided 
medical facility construction, to evaluate 
its accomplishments and future course. 
Through the Federal support provided by 
this very successful program, general med- 
ical care facilities have been constructed in 
most of the areas of greatest need. There 
are, however, large and urgent unmet re- 
quirements for facilities to provide long- 
term care, especially for the elderly, and 
short-term mental care at the community 
level. In addition, a growing number of ex- 
isting urban hospitals require moderniza- 
tion so that they may continue to serve the 
needs of the people dependent upon them. 

Health of merchant seamen: Over the past 
several years funds for the operation of the 
Public Health Service hospitals have been 
substantially increased to improve the qual- 
ity of medical care for merchant seamen and 
other beneficiaries. A start has also been 
made on enabling these hospitals to conduct 
medical research. I have directed the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
develop a plan for providing more readily 
accessible hospital care for seamen and for 
improving the physical facilities of those 
Public Health Service hospitals which are 
needed to provide such care. 

Physical fitness: The foundation of good 
health is laid in early life. Yet large num- 
bers do not receive necessary health care as 
infants and schoolchildren. The alarming 
rate of correctible health defects among se- 
lective service registrants highlights the 
problem, In all 50 States there has been a 
gratifying response to my call of last year for 
vigorous programs for the physical develop- 
ment of our youth. Pilot projects stimulated 
by the President’s Council on Youth Fitness 
proved that basic programs, within the reach 
of every school, can produce dramatic re- 
sults. Our children must have an oppor- 
tunity for physical development as well as 
for intellectual growth. Our increased na- 
tional emphasis on physical fitness, based 
on daily vigorous activity and sound nutri- 
tional and health practices, should and will 
be continued. 

International health: Finally, it is impera- 
tive that we help fulfill the hcalth needs and 
expectations of less developed nations, who 
look to us as a source of hope and strength 


Mutual efforts toward at- 
taining better health will help create mutual 
understanding. Our foreign assistance pro- 
gram must make maximum use of the medi- 
cal and other health resources, skills and 
experience of our Nation in helping these 
nations advance their own knowledge and 
skill. We should, in addition, explore every 
possibility for scientific exchange and collab- 
oration between our medical scientists and 
those of other nations—programs which are 
of benefit to all who participate and to all 
mankind, 
CONCLUSION 

Good health is a prerequisite to the enjoy- 
ment of “pursuit of happiness.” Whenever 
the miracles of modern medicine are beyond 
the reach of any group of Americans, for 
whatever reason—economic, geographic, oc- 
cupational or other—we must find a way 
to meet their needs and fulfill their hopes. 
For one true measure of a nation is its suc- 
cess in fulfilling the promise of a better life 
for each of its members. Let this be the 
measure of our Nation. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WEITE House, February 27, 1962. 


GROUP HEALTH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA HAILS 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY’s MEDICAL CARE MES- 
SAGE, ASKS SPEEDY CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
WasHINGTON.—Dr. Caldwell B. Esselstyn, 

president of Group Health Association of 
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America, today issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The Group Health Association of Amer- 
ica, representing prepaid group practice 
medical plans throughout the Nation, hails 
the statement on health care presented yes- 
terday to the Congress by President Kennedy. 

“The President's statement represents a 
realistic and forward-looking statement of 
the Nation's health needs. 

“It will get the support, we are confident, 
of large numbers of doctors and patients who 
recognize that American medicine must move 
upward to new plateaus of effective service. 
The day has gone by when any single physi- 
clan can hope to provide the best there is in 
all the fields of medicine to any one patient. 
In the America of the mid-20th century, 
medicine—like every other phase of our na- 
tional life—must be geared to the needs and 
requirements of space age problems, 

“The Group Health Association of America 
is particularly gratified that President Ken- 
nedy has urged Federal loans to establish 
‘group practice medical and dental facili- 
ties’ particularly in the smaller communities 
of the Nation. 

“The President’s recommendation that 
priority be given to the creation of group- 
practice facilities in smal] communities, and 
to those sponsored by cooperative or non- 
profit groups, fully recognizes the realities of 
our national health problem. 

“America must make the best possible use, 
on behalf of all its citizens, of the medical 
talent available to the Nation. Proven ex- 
perience has shown that the prepaid group 
medical practice system is, by all odds, the 
best way of providing comprehensive medical 
care to people. 

“We strongly support the President’s ur- 
gent plea for congressional action to finance 
a health insurance program for the aged 
through the social security system. As a 
matter of fact, there is no other way of doing 
this necessary job. Americans should not 
permit propaganda slogans to cloud their 
vision about the need for this major step 
forward toward providing decent medical 
care for the growing number of our senior 
citizens. 

“We also support the President's plea for 
Federal aid for the construction and expan- 
sion of schools for the of doctors, 
and scholarship aid for talented and needy 
students. 

“The Group Health Association of America 
urges the Congress to speedily enact these 
forward-looking proposals of President Ken- 
nedy. We appeal to citizens to call upon 
their elected legislators to give these meas- 
ures a high priority in the present session 
of Congress.” 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues to an 
excellent article which appeared in a 
recent issue of Commonweal magazine 
written by Prof. Nino Maritano, an 
economist who is on the faculty of St. 
Thomas College in St. Paul, Minn. 

In this article, Professor Maritano 
gives his impressions on the situation in 
Central America. He is convinced from 
his travels in Central American countries 
that drastic social reforms are the sole 
alternative to communism and that such 
reforms must be made now if we are to 
avoid disaster. 

The people of Central America, Pro- 
fessor Maritano reports, desperately want 
a better life for themselves and for their 
children, and they want that life “to- 
day,” not “tomorrow.” Let me quote 
from Professor Maritano’s article: 

It is the deep conviction of this writer 
that the Central American people are not 
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really Communist or communistic, but they 
do have a deep and increasing desire for so- 
cial justice. They are not rebellious people, 
either, but misery and despair, if not dras- 
tically curbed, can in the very near future 
force them to become both rebellious and 
Communist. The governments of Central 
America give the impression of being afraid 
of sound social economic reforms. Some of 
them let the people believe that any social 
change will be economically disastrous by 
invoking the outmoded classical liberal 
theory of capital formation. This is an old 
story which no economist would accept to- 
day. On the contrary, a minimum of social 
justice, in terms of honest administration, 
sound fiscal policy, better redistribution of 
income, a minimum wage and job opportu- 
nity, constitute the very necessary condi- 
tions and bases for economic development, 
growth, and progress. 


Mr. President, the impressions that 
Professor Maritano had from his trip in 
Central America are the same as I had 
when I returned from my tour this past 
fall of South American countries. The 
answer to communism in these countries 
is a vigorous program of social reform. 
Without this reform being put into ac- 
tion the door is being left wide open for 
the Communists to move in and take 
over, and as certainly as I stand here 
today in the Senate, they will take over 
unless reform programs are put into ac- 
tion, and put in promptly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
penned at this point the article referred 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BEFORE Ir Is Too LATE 
(By Nino Maritano) 

When I left Guatemala, the last of five 
Central American countries I visited, it was 
my impression that people of Central Amer- 
ica are well aware of what is going on in 
their countries and abroad. Perhaps be- 
cause of this increasing awareness they are 
tired of words and promises. 

It was made clear to me, by thousands of 
workers, campesinos (small farmers) and 
professional men in the Central American 
nations that changes ought to take place. 
According to them a radical institutional 
evolution is necessary to break away from 
the present feudalistic form of society in 
which they live. I was told time and again 
that if drastic changes do not materialize 
soon, the Communists will have excellent 
grounds for their own revolution. But the 
people of Central America do not expect such 
changes to come from their wealthy present 
leaders, whom they distrust and hate. Thus 
communism seems to them as almost the 
only certain alternative. 

Central Americans, like all Latin Ameri- 
cans, have long memories. They remind you 
of the time when the great fruit companies, 
by their political and financial intrigues, 
kept large areas of Central America in tur- 
moil. They did not hide from this writer 
the fact that even today venality and influ- 
ence play a disastrous role in the economic 
development of their countries. They do not 
expect any improvement from fantastic and 
vague economic p: . Empty and non- 
implemented social legislation can no longer 
satisfy the hungry and destitute 75 percent 
of the population of Central America. 

Besides, it is written in their eyes, they 
want a better life for themselves and for 
their children today, not tomorrow. But 
with the disparity between wages and 
prices—when there is a wage and a price— 
it is simply not possible for most Central 
Americans to make a living. Prices are high 
and capricious all over Central America, I 
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discovered that a cup of coffee in El Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Honduras 
costs from 10 to 12 cents. A bottle of local 
from 35 to 50 cents. A decent 

in any hotel or pension goes from $5 
to $15. A sand costs from 45 to 70 cents. 
price of clothes is as high as in the 


nations of Central America, that it costs $25 
to have a tooth filled, $20 to have it pulled. 
Any physical examination by any doctor 
costs from $5 to $20. Local shoes vary from 
$8 to $15; imported shoes cost from $35 to 
$50. 

Yet wages all over are as low as 30 to 50 
centsa day. The average wage for 90 percent 
of Central American workers is less than 75 
cents a day. A waiter or waitress, for ex- 
ample, earns not more than $10 to $20 a 
month, putting in around 60 hours a week 
and 10 hours of work a day. 

No Salvadorian, Nicaraguan, Costa Rican, 
or Guatemalan I met accepts such wages 
as just in countries where members of old 
Spanish families pad through the halls of 
mansions costing $3, $4, or $5 million. 
Moreover, such wages are for those who are 
lucky enough to get a job. If one adds to all 
this the chronic unemployment in all cities 
and towns of the Central American nations, 
the creeping inflation, the average earnings 
of many campesinos which amounts to some- 
thing like $3 or $4 a month, one begins to 
understand the economic despair of so many 
of the Central American people, their im- 
patience and bitterness, their readiness to 
revolt. 

Why, they ask you, should a very few in 
our countries (4 or 5 percent of the popula- 
tion) dance in a sea of gold and light and 
90 percent of the people in rural areas huddle 
at night around a fire outside a one-room 
hut and wash the only clothes they own at 
the light of a meager flame? Why, ask a 
group of young workers from El Salvador, 
should the sons and daughters of the few 
rich go to study at the most expensive col- 
leges and universities abroad, touring Wash- 
ington, Rome, and Paris in Cadillacs, when 70 
percent or more of the families from Nicara- 
gua, Honduras, and El Salvador are unable to 
have their children fed decently and taught 
how to read and write? I heard the same 
question echoed in Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
Guatemala. 

The claim of the local aristocracy that the 
poor in Central America enjoy their way of 
life and have no desire to improve their so- 
cial and economic conditions makes them 
laugh bitterly. Like any other human be- 
ings, Central American men and women pre- 
fer adequate housing to a hut. All poor 
young couples wish that they could afford 
better furniture in their dwellings and de- 
cent clothes for their little ones. No desti- 
tute Indian in Guatemala, no unemployed 
worker in El Salvador or Nicaragua, no poor 
mother from Costa Rica or Honduras I 
talked to blesses the hunger and death of 
her children, or wishes them to grow up 
ignorant and illiterate. 

It is also unfair and false to say, as I heard 
many Europeans and Americans insist, that 
the average Central American is lazy and 
does not want to work. I saw thousands of 
them at work: businessmen, professional 
people, government employees, skilled and 
manual workers of both sexes. Those who 
can find work, work hard—in many in- 
stances much harder than we do. No Amer- 
ican or European woman could stand the 
fatigue and hardship of the average Salva- 
dorian or Guatemalan woman in the fields, 
in a factory, or in a marketplace. The 
American construction worker would call 
slave labor the hours and the speed required 
from a Costa Rican or a Nicaraguan con- 
struction worker. 

One would have to go back 100 or 200 years 
in the history of this country or of Europe 
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to find conditions comparable to the in- 
human conditions borne by people working 
for a few absentee barons, landlords, or 
corporations in Central America. But no 
matter how bad those conditions are, how 
meager the reward is, the average Central 
American wants to work; he is constantly 
looking for steady employment. 

The poor resent, moreover, the fact that 
even in these abject conditions they are the 
only people in their countries who pay high 
taxes. They realize that since the govern- 
ments themselves are deep in the affairs of 
business, people in privileged positions of 
government will not tax themselves. As a 
matter of fact, this interlocking of govern- 
ment and business is so widespread and so 
grave in Nicaragua and Honduras that it is 
difficult to say where private enterprise stops 
and public enterprise takes over. In too 
many parts of Central America the governors 
and senators are the most economically and 
financially powerful persons. They are 
owners of banks, plantations, shipping, urban 
real estate, airlines, railroad companies. On 
top of this, there is not a progressive but 
rather a regressive taxation system. For 
instance, it is impossible for the poor to 
escape tax eviction, but it is a mere question 
of routine for the rich to evade millions of 
dollars in taxation. 

Many Central American economists and 
honest businessmen I talked to are convinced 
that this abusive system of taxation, among 
other things, explains a great deal of the 
backwardness of the Central American econ- 
omy. Honest fiscal policy and effective pub- 
lic administration of the physical and 
human resources, they believe, are basic 
requirements for the economic development 
of their countries. But honest and effective 
administrations, to some able and 
brilliant Salvadorian public servants, are 
impossible without a more human social 
philosophy, which too many political leaders 
and the wealthy elite alike lack totally. 

Without some effective principles of 
human rights, and of equitable redistribu- 
tion of wealth, no capital formation for 
sound investments, they feel, is really pos- 
sible. No foreign aid will do any good. On 
this point, it was a shocking experience for 
me to find out in a survey taken among 
all groups of Central American people that 
more than 90 t of them are 
unconditional American aid. President Ken- 
nedy’s Alliance for Progress will be a failure, 
they tell you, if every American cent is not 
supervised by honest American technicians 
with the help of honest and able Central 
Americans, 

As a matter of fact, as far as I could see, 
the American dollars which have been poured 
into Central America have not won for us 
a single friend among the mass of people. 
The average Central American dislikes and is 
suspicious of the gringos. One reason for 
this, among others, I was told, is the fact 
that they have never seen any good results 
from American loans or grants. American 
money is too often used, or rather misused, 
for personal advantage. Thus the unem- 
ployed in El Salvador, the oppressed in 
Nicaragua, the poor campesino in Honduras, 
the underpaid worker in Costa Rica, and the 
Indian in Guatemala all feel that the Ameri- 
can dollars, if they come, serve in fact only 
one purpose: to keep in power inefficient 
governments and to perpetuate the startling 
contrast of economic misery for the majority 
and extravagant wealth for the few. 

The sympathy for President Kennedy 
found among people of all the Central 
American nations is, I believe, quite sig- 
nificant in this Kennedy under- 
stands our situation, they say. He is 
realistic, honest and blunt. They think that 
if the social reform conditions of the Al- 
liance for Progress are carried out, lots of 
things will be improved. But they all pre- 
dicted to me that any such clause of condi- 
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tional help will be opposed by most of their 
governments. 

It is the deep conviction of this writer that 
the Central American people are not really 
Communist or communistic, but they do 
have a deep and increasing desire for social 
justice. They are not rebellious people, 
either, but misery and despair, if not drasti- 
cally curbed, can in the very near future 
force them to become both rebellious and 
Communist. The governments of Central 
America give the impression of being afraid 
of sound social economic reforms. Some of 
them let the people believe that any social 
change will be economically disastrous by in- 
voking the outmoded classical liberal theory 
of capital formation. This is an old story 
which no economist would accept today. On 
the contrary, a minimum of social justice, 
in terms of honest administration, sound fis- 
cal policy, better redistribution of income, 
a minimum wage and job opportunity, con- 
stitute the very necessary conditions and 
bases for economic development, growth, and 
progress, 

Drastic social reforms are not only the sole 
alternative to Castroism or communism in 
Central America, but also the only way out 
of the economic backwardness and bank- 
ruptcy of a feudalistic system, and the only 
way that political and economic democracy 
can appeal to the intelligent Central 
American. 

Let us not label as communistic the ele- 
mentary aspirations of the citizens of Cen- 
tral America. These aspirations are too hu- 
man and too Christian to be confused with 
the brutality of communism. But they are 
also too urgent to be ignored. The future of 
much more than Central America itself is at 
stake; it would be a tragedy for the whole 
hemisphere if Central America were lost. 1 
must confess, however, that I left Central 
America with the feeling that if it is already 
late for some Central American governments, 
it is too late altogether for the irresponsible 
Central American aristocracy. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFIELp] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alex- 
ander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I was 
quoting from the committee report a 
statement by the distinguished former 
Senator from Wyoming, the Honorable 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, who was probably 
the greatest constitutional lawyer since 
Daniel Webster. I continue the quota- 
tion: 

So the argument of the proponents of this 
bill must be that the poll tax requirement 
is not a qualification, but an interference 
with the manner of holding an election. 

Can anyone say that that is not a strained 
construction—so strained, Mr. President, that 
some of the advocates of the bill are not 
content to rely upon it, but say that the 
real basis of the bill lies in the provision 
of the Constitution by which the United 
States is required to guarantee to each State 
a republican form of government. Then we 
are asked to believe that a poll tax require- 
ment is a violation of the principles of a 
republican form of government. How can 


that be contended in the face of the fact 


that the men who drafted the section, the 
men who drafted the Constitution, had been 
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chosen by the people of States in every one 
of which there was some form of a property 
ownership or taxpayment qualification? 
Mr. President, the poll-tax requirement as 
a prerequisite for voting was not abolished 
in the State of Massachusetts—and I speak 
of Massachusetts because I was born there 
and because I know that it has been one of 
the most progressive and liberal States of the 
Union—until 1892. It was not abolished in 
the State of Pennsylvania until 1933. So 
during all that time, from the moment when 
the Constitution was written by men chosen 
in States which recognized the the owner- 
ship of property and the payment of taxes 
as qualifications for voting, right down to 
this decade, the right of the States to impose 
or to repeal such a qualification had been 
recognized; and no one sought to question 
it until the bright idea dawned that, by 
calling red blue, we could amend the Con- 
stitution— a qualification is not a qualifica- 
tion. Let the Congress by a majority vote so 
declare, and the necessity of amending the 
Constitution as the Founding Fathers di- 
rected us to do in article V would be obviated. 
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Therefore, it seems to me to be perfectly 
clear, from the text of the debate in the Con- 
stitutional Convention itself, that the men 
who drafted this instrument knew precisely 
what they were doing, and when they de- 
feated Gouverneur Morris’ amendment to fix 
the qualifications in the Constitution, they 
did so precisely because they wanted that 
right to fix qualifications to remain with 
the States. This was because, in the werds 
of Mr. Wilson, that it would be disagreeable 
to have two sets of electors, one voting for 
State officers and the other voting for Fed- 
eral officers. 

The proposal was voted down in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. The proponents of 
the bill ask us to vote it up by a State. They 
contend that although the Constitutional 
Convention said that the qualifications for 
those who are to choose the only Federal 
officials who are to be elected by the people 
shall be the same as the qualifications of 
those who are to choose the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature, we should 
now alter that program, that procedure, that 
policy, and should make the qualifications 
different. 


Senator O'Mahoney, in engaging in 
colloquies with the then Senator from 
Alabama, Mr. Bankhead, and the then 
Senator from Texas, Mr. Connally, made 
further observations which, I believe, 
bear repeating here: 

Mr. O’ManHoney. The Senator is quite right, 
and that leads me to make this observation. 
In the light of the debate which I have 
already read earlier today, it is clear that 
if the framers of the Constitution had 
wanted to make a Federal rule of qualifi- 
cation, since it is clear that they knew ex- 
actly what the issue was, they would have 
written it into the Constitution, One mem- 
ber, seconded by another member of the 
Convention, indeed tried to do that, and 
the effort was defeated, and then, as the 
Senator from Alabama has so cogently re- 
marked 125 years later, when the people of 
the country were providing for the popular 
election of U.S. Senators, they decreed again 
that the qualifications of the electors who 
should choose the Senators should be the 
same as those of the electors of the most 
numerous branch of the respective State 
legislatures. There can be no question, it 
seems to me, of the meaning of the lan- 
guage. * * * 


The drafters of the Constitution, and the 
States, when they amended the Constitution 
to provide for popular election of Senators, 
did precisely what the Senator from Texas 
said; they decreed that the Federal qualifi- 
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cations in each State should be those which 
each State adopted for itself. That is not 
only my view, the view of the Senator from 
Texas, the view of the minority on the Judi- 
ciary Committee; it has been the view of 
every person who has commented upon the 
Constitution from the time it was written 
and adopted down to the hour when the 
sponsors of the proposed legislation under- 
took to separate Federal qualifications from 
State qualifications. 


Mr. President, I submit that the state- 
ment of the then subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the re- 
marks of Senator O’Mahoney are as ap- 
propriate today as tney were 20 years ago. 
It is my considered judgment that the 
Congress would be wise today to await 
the action of the five remaining States, 
by action of their State legislatures, 
rather than to whittle away by constitu- 
tional amendment a power that was left 
to the States themselves by the framers 
of the Constitution. 

Throughout the history of our country 
regulation of voting has been tradition- 
ally and appropriately a function of the 
States. In fact, the intrusion of the 
Federal Government into the regulation 
of voting has been generally considered 
unconstitutional except in those in- 
stances precisely defined in the 14th and 
15th amendments. In Minor v. Happer- 
set (88 U.S. 162 (1874)), Mrs. Minor 
was refused registration to vote for elec- 
tors for President and Vice President of 
the United States, and for a Representa- 
tive in Congress at the general election 
held in November 1872. She was re- 
fused because the Missouri constitution 
authorized voting by male citizens only. 
Mrs. Minor contended that the right to 
vote at elections affecting Federal offices 
was a right and privilege secured to her 
by the Constitution of the United States 
which could not be abridged by the State 
of Missouri. The Court said: 

If the right of suffrage is one of the neces- 
sary privileges of a citizen of the United 
States, then the constitution and laws of 
Missouri confining it to man are in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, 
as amended, and consequently void. The 
direct question is, therefore, presented 
whether all citizens are necessarily voters. 

The Constitution does not define the 
privileges and immunities of citizens. For 
that definition we must look elsewhere. In 
this case one need not determine what they 
are, but only whether suffrage is necessarily 
one of them. 

It certainly is nowhere made so in express 
terms. The United States has no voters in 
the States of its own creation. The elective 
officers of the United States are all elected 
directly or indirectly by State voters. The 
Members of the House of Representatives are 
to be chosen by the people of the States, and 
the electors in each State must have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. Senators are to be chosen by the 
legislatures of the States, and necessarily the 
members of the legislature required to make 
the choice are elected by the voters of the 
State. Each State must appoint in such 
manner, as the legislature thereof may 
direct, the electors to elect the President and 
Vice President. The times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives are to be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; but Con- 
gress may at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the place of 
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choosing Senators. It is not necessary to in- 
quire whether this power of supervision thus 
given to Congress is sufficient to authorize 
any interference with the State laws pre- 
scribing the qualifications of voters, for no 
such interference has ever been attempted. 
The power of the State in this particular 
is certainly supreme until Congress acts. 

The amendment did not add to the privi- 
leges and immunities of a citizen. It simply 
furnished an additional guarantee for the 
protection of such as he already had. No 
new voters were necessarily made by it. In- 
directly it may have had that effect, because 
it may have increased the number of citizens 
entitled to suffrage under the constitution 
and laws of the States, but it operates for 
this purpose, if at all, through the States 
and the State laws, and not directly upon 
the citizen (Minor v. Happerset, 88 U.S. 162 
(1874)). 


Finally the Supreme Court said: 

Certainly, if the courts can consider any 
question settled, this is one. For nearly 90 
years the people have acted upon the idea 
that the Constitution, when it conferred citi- 
zenship, did not necessarily confer the right 
of suffrage. If uniform practice long con- 
tinued can settle the construction of so im- 
portant an instrument as the Constitution 
of the United States confessedly is, most 
certainly it has been done here. Our prov- 
ince is to decide what the law is, not to 
declare what it should be. (Minor v. Hap- 
perset, 88 U.S. 162, 170 (1874) ). 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to my colleague 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis] with the under- 
standing that I shal: not lose my right to 
the floor; that when I resume the floor, 
it will not count as a second speech upon 
this motion; and that the junior Senator 
from Mississippi will have the floor when 
the Senate convenes on Monday next. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield for a 
question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. When does the senior 
Senator from Mississippi expect to re- 
sume the floor? I think the unanimous- 
consent agreement should show that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ido not know when 


I expect to resume the floor. It will be 
before the debate is over. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will it be sometime 
on Monday? 


Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know when 
the junior Senator from Mississippi will 
finish his speech. I cannot say as to 
that. He has aright to present his views. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been said about the poll tax. A 
great deal is misunderstood about the 
poll tax. It is thought of, in some cir- 
cles, as being a tax on the right to vote, 
or is loosely called that. A poll tax is 
a tax on the person. Like other taxes 
such as a tax on a piece of property, or 
a tax on income, it is a head tax. The 
word poll“ comes from the word mean- 
ing people. That is the basis of the tax- 
ation. It is based on the simple propo- 
sition that everyone who enjoys the 
fruits of the government should pay 
some tax. That is the origin of the 
tax—that there should be a tax upon 
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each person. It is nothing new in Amer- 
ican history. It has always been 
recognized. 

Mr. President, it has always been 
characteristic of our Government to re- 
quire every person to pay some tax. 
Many States and many of the Colonies 
at the time of the American Revolution, 
and afterward, required the payment of 
a property tax or poll tax, or some kind 
of a contribution to the costs of govern- 
ment, before citizens could enjoy the 
privileges of government. 

I never have believed otherwise than 
that it is a sound principle of govern- 
ment. I do not know that I have had 
many thrills in life greater than that I 
felt at the time I cast my first vote. I 
had the thrill of knowing that I was 
participating in the government directly, 
and I was also paying some tax, and 
therefore was sharing a part of the priv- 
ileges and had a part in carrying some 
of the responsibility. 

I never have believed otherwise, espe- 
cially in view of the fact the right to vote 
is a privilege. Voting is a privilege; it 
isnot a right. It never has been a right. 
I hope that in our form of government it 
never will be a pure right. The casting 
of a vote is a privilege, and that privilege 
arises from the States of the Union, not 
from the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government has never had the 
power to confer the privilege of voting 
upon anyone. There is written into the 
basic law of the Federal Government 
itself the direct provision that the Con- 
gress shall never—shall never—under- 
take to create the qualifications of elec- 
tors. The privilege of voting comes 
from the States, and therefore the Fed- 
eral Government adopts the qualifica- 
tions the States prescribe. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that voting is 
a privilege. That privilege arises from 
the State itself. Therefore the States 
ought to have control. 

Even apart from what is written into 
the Constitution, logic dictates that the 
States should have such control. As I 
have said, it is a privilege to pay some- 
thing, to pay some kind of a tax or to 
make some contribution in order to be 
able to vote. I remember that as a 
young boy I heard a very fine sermon, 
the substance of which was, Salvation is 
free.” I did not believe it then, and I 
do not believe it now. I am not a 
theologian, and do not intend to enter 
into a discussion of theology. We could 
never earn salvation ourselves. I think 
in any realm reward requires some kind 
of effort on my part. I have to live up 
to something. I have to do something. 
I cannot be fully worthy; there is some- 
thing I have to do. I still believe this to 
be true. 

I believe that in our free Government 
freedom is a two-way street. This 
should be told to the people. It should 
be emphasized at every turn, every- 
where, every day in every manner. 
There is something the people must do. 
The privileges we enjoy simply do not 
come like rain from the heaven. Priv- 
an and responsibilities go hand in 


Mr. HOLLAND Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the distinguished Senator, ex- 
cept to say that the majority leader 
asked me to move to recess the Senate, 
under the order previously entered, at 
6 o’clock or shortly thereafter. At any 
time it might be convenient to whoever 
had the floor. Whenever the Senator 
from Mississippi reaches such a stage, I 
shall be glad to move that the Senate 
recess under the previous order. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. I should like to proceed 
for just a few minutes more, in order to 
reach an appropriate stopping place. 

There should be at least some kind of 
requirement for some kind of payment 
on the part of all who go to the ballot 
box. I know that that is the way it works 
in my State. The payment of a poll tax 
has proved to be a very reasonable regu- 
lation of the exercise of the high privi- 
lege of voting, one within the reach of 
all; and it is such a small amount that 
it is certainly easily within the reach of 
all to pay. But if any person should be 
crippled or otherwise incapacitated, such 
person could obtain a certificate of 
exemption. The tax is only $2 a year 
per person; and it applies to all alike, 
regardless of sex, color, or any other con- 
sideration. 

There is a further provision that per- 
sons above 60 years of age are not re- 
quired to pay the tax, but merely have 
to be certified that they are exempt, and 
thereby shall be eligible to vote. 

Some say they do not think the poll 
tax is sound in principle, if its payment 
is required as a prerequisite to voting. 
Mr. President, I think it is. It is a very 
reasonable and a very effective regula- 
tion. It requires that a person mani- 
festing an interest in an election shall 
pay a small amount for the privilege of 
participating in the election. 

Mr. President, I have never seen an 
illustration of any material or substan- 
tial abuse with reference to the poll tax 
law. Stories are told about some ward 
politician showing up at the last minute 
with a pocketfull of poll tax receipts, 
and getting persons whom he controls 
qualified to vote. Mr. President, I could 
not say that such things do not happen 
sometimes, somewhere; but certainly I 
know that they do not happen to any 
appreciable extent in my State, and I do 
not believe they happen on any extensive 
scale anywhere. The law requires that 
the poll tax be paid in advance; and no 
one can show up at the last minute and 
pay the poll tax for others, so as to 
control their votes. 

Another feature of the tax in my 
State is that a citizen has to pay only 
1 year’s arrears, if he falls behind in his 
payments. He has to pay only 1 year’s 
arrears of the tax, in order again to 
become qualified to vote. Clearly there 
is no stacking up of these delinquencies, 
or anything of that kind. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the 
money goes solely and exclusively to 
public education of all children in all 
public schools, in cur State. As I recall, 
the money has to be spent in the county 
where the tax is imposed or where the 
person lives. The money has to be 
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spent exclusively for the schools in that 
county; and it cannot be diverted—not 
under any circumstances—to any other 
purpose—not to any purpose except 
that of the general education of all the 
schoolchildren. 

Mr. President, I have now reached a 
concluding point; and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may now suspend, pur- 
suant to the understanding which has 
been reached. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, a 
part of the unanimous-consent request 
is that when the Senate takes a recess 
at the conclusion of its session today, 
such action not be regarded as causing 
my colleague, the junio: Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], to be charged 
with making one speech on the pending 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordereu. 


RECESS TO MONDAY AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order of the Senate 
previously entered, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate now stand in recess 
until Monday next, at 11 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, thereupon 
(at 6 o'clock and 3 minutes p.m.), under 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, March 19, 
1962, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 16 (legislative day of 
March 14), 1962: 

ASSAYER OF THE MINT 
Earl F. Haffey, of Colorado, to be assayer 


of the Mint of the United States at Denver, 
Colo., vice Richard L. Merrill. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 16 (legislative day of 
March 14), 1962: 

UNITED NATIONS 

W. Michael Blumenthal, of New Jersey, 
to be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Commission on Interna- 
tional Commodity Trade of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


CAREER AMBASSADORS 
The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from the class of career 
minister to the class indicated: 


To be career ambassadors 
W. Walton Butterworth, of Louisiana. 


Walter C. Dowling, of Georgia. 
Miss Frances E. Willis, of California. 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated: 

To be members of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency 
Roger M. Blough, of Pennsylvania. 

The Reverend Edward A. Conway, of 

Nebraska. 

John Cowles, of Minnesota. 

Trevor Gardner, of California, 

George B. Kistiakowsky, of Massachusetts. 
Robert A. Lovett, of New York. 

John J. McCloy, of New York. 
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Dean A. McGee, of Oklahoma. 

Ralph E. McGill, of Georgia. 

George Meany, of Maryland. 

James A. Perkins, of New Jersey. 

Herman Phieger, of California. 

Isidor I. Rabi, of New York. 

Thomas D. White, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Herbert F. York, of California. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

William Ruder, of New York, to be an 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR 

Donald W. Alexander, of Florida, to be 

Maritime Administrator. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment 
to the grades indicated in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 
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To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Peter Aloysius Martus 


To be ensigns 
David Vincent Sibila. 
Eugene Arthur Jones. 
Jon Wallace Drosendahl. 
Stanley John Ruden. 


U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Paul R. Hays, of New York, to be U.S. 

circuit judge, second circuit. 
U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 

Dudley B. Bonsal, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 

Wilfred Feinberg, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 

George Rosling, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of New 
York. 
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Leo Brewster, of Texas, to be U.S. district 
judge for the northern district of Texas. 

Sarah T. Hughes, of Texas, to be US. 
district Judge for the northern district of 
Texas. 

James L. Noel, Jr., of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Texas. 

Adrian A. Spears, of Texas, to be U.S. 
— judge for the western district of 

as. 


James H. Meredith, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri. 

U.S. MARSHALS 

Marion Mathias Hale, of Texas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Texas. 

Robert I. Nash, of Texas, to be U.S. marshal 
for the northern district of Texas. 

Tully Reynolds, of Texas, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the eastern district of Texas. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


President’s Message to the American 
Association for the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1962 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a message 
by the President of the United States 
addressed to the American Association 
for the United Nations be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to salute the American Association for 
the United Nations for the wonderful job 
that it is doing to promote a greater 
understanding in this country of the fine 
work of the United Nations. The asso- 
ciation is performing a most important 
and valuable service to our country and 
to the promotion of international under- 
standing. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 


Text OF A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS From 
THE PRESIDENT, MARCH 12, 1962 
The 12th annual conference of national 

organizations called by the American Asso- 

ciation for the United Nations comes as a 

propitious reminder of the range and depth 

of this country’s support of the United 

Nations. 

Both by its promise and by its actions, the 
U.N. has justified that support over the years. 

The 16th session of the General Assembly 
ended last month with a matchless record 
of solid accomplishments. 

It rejected emphatically a powerful attack 
against the integrity of the Secretariat and 
went on to a series of positive steps which 
are admirably summarized in the theme of 
your conference “The U.N. Decade of De- 
velopment.” 

In the course of its work the 16th General 
Assembly adopted a set of guiding principles 
and agreed to the new approach to general 
and complete disarmament which will get 
underway in Geneva on Wednesday. It ex- 
tended the Charter of the United Nations 
to outer space and established a new Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
which begins its work next week. It adopted 
a resolution calling for an expanded and 
intensified program for economic and social 
progress in the less developed world in the 
decade ahead, 

We can be proud of our initiatives and of 
the U.N. response in these three critical areas 


of disarmament, outer space, and rapid mod- 
ernization of the emerging nations. If real 
progress can be made in these three areas, 
the present decade can be the most exciting 
and rewarding time in history. 

To sustain its present initiative as a force 
for peace and human progress the U.N., of 
course, must regain a sound and orderly 
financial position. The three-point financial 
plan approved by the General Assembly is 
the only proposal put forth at the U.N. or 
elsewhere which will meet the requirements 
and is the only one which has the approval 
of the General Assembly. The U.N. bond 
issue, which is the key part of the financing 
plan, has become the symbol and substance 
of support of the United Nations by its 
members. 

Last week Finland and Norway purchased 
the first of the U.N. bonds. A dozen more 
nations will follow shortly. The world is 
now watching to see whether the United 
States will continue to play its full part in 
helping the United Nations to make this a 
decade in which the world moves dramati- 
cally toward the peaceful and progressive 
world foreseen in the charter. 

I look forward to meeting with your lead- 
ers at the White House tomorrow, and I wel- 
come the evidence offered by your organiza- 
tions that bipartisan support for the U.N, 
in its present financial crisis is stronger than 
ever. Please accept my best wishes for a 
most productive conference. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Roy Pfautch, assistant 
to the president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Princeton, N.J., offered 
the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, one God blessed for- 
ever. Amen. 

Almighty God, Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our rest, purpose, and end 
are in Thee. Forgive us for the pride in 
our own works which confuses Thy pur- 
pose for us. In Thy love, bless the Mem- 
bers of this Chamber. Let them know 


themselves in Thee: their talents, skills, 
and wisdom. So knowing, give them vi- 
sion and strength to order their lives in 
Thy light, to the end that this Nation, 
conceived in Thy love, might prosper to 
its own welfare and to the cause of peace 
on earth and good will among all men. 
Give Thy grace to these whom Thou hast 
endowed for leadership that they might 
humbly guide our country with a heart, 
a mind, a being that cries “Thy will be 
done.” In so doing, grant that our peo- 
ple and these Representatives might 
mark their days with progress and en- 
deavor in their common pilgrimage to 
and for Thee through Jesus the Christ, 
who has given us light that we might see 
and live. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 15, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concur- 
rent resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to designate the week 
of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary Overseas Aid 
Week. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had reappointed Mr. 
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Ervin, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. MUSKIE as 
members on the part of the Senate of 
the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, authorized by Public Law 
380, 86th Congress. 


HOUSE BILL ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, announced 
that that committee had, on March 15, 
1962, examined and found truly enrolled 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 8723. An act to amend the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act with re- 
spect to the method of enforcement and to 
provide certain additional sanctions, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Thursday, March 15, 
1962, he did on March 16, 1962, sign the 
following enrolled bill of the House: 

H.R. 8723. An act to amend the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act with re- 
spect to the method of enforcement and to 
provide certain additional sanctions, and for 
other purposes, 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2049) 
to provide that the National Bureau of 
Standards shall conduct a program of 
investigation, research, and survey to 
determine the practicability of the adop- 
tion by the United States of the metric 
system of weights and measures. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PARTICIPATION IN 1962 FEED 
GRAIN PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8914) 
to amerd subsection (d) of section 16 of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, it was my impression 
that on the last call of the Consent Cal- 
endar we had obtained a sufficient num- 
ber of objectors to remove this proposal 
from the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that at the last call of the Consent Cal- 
endar on this particular bill only one 
objection was required. At this time it 
requires three objections. 

Mr. FORD. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker, and ob- 
ject to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PELLY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I object, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Under the rule, the bill was stricken 
from the Consent Calendar. 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY SCHOOL 
BOARD, MARYLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6759) 
for the relief of the Prince Georges 
County School Board, Maryland. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTING JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENTS FOR OBSERVATION AND 
STUDY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1691) to 
provide that any juvenile who has been 
determined delinquent by a district court 
of the United States may be committed 
by the court to the custody of the Attor- 
ney General for observation and study. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5034 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding immediately after the 
third paragraph thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“If the court desires more detailed infor- 
mation as a basis for determining whether 
to place any juvenile delinquent on proba- 
tion or to commit him to the custody of the 
Attorney General under the first paragraph 
oZ this section, the court may commit such 
delinquent to the custody of the Attorney 
General for observation and study at an ap- 
propriate classification center or agency. The 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons, under such 
regulations as the Attormey General may 
prescribe, shall, after the delinquent has been 
so committed, cause a complete study to be 
made of the delinquent, including a mental 
and physical examination, to ascertain his 
personal traits, his capabilities, pertinent 
circumstanves of his social background, any 
previous delinquency or criminal experience, 
any mental or physical defect or other factor 
contributing to his delinquency, and any 
other factors which the Director may con- 
sider pertinent. A full and complete report 
of the results of such study, together with 
any recommendations which the Director be- 
lieves would be helpful to the court in mak- 
ing its determination, shall be furnished to 
the court by the Director within sixty days 
after the date such delinquent is ordered 
committed to the custody of the Attorney 
General under this paragraph unless the 
court grants additional time for further 
study. No delinquent shall be committed 
under this paragraph for a period exceeding 
his minority or the term which might have 
been imposed had he been tried and con- 
victed of the alleged violation for which he 
was determined delinquent, whichever occurs 
first.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8962) 
to revise the formula for apportioning 
cash assistance funds among the States 
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under the National School Lunch Act, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. BAILEY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman, 
if he finds objection to the bill, consider 
proceeding with the consideration of the 
bill and state his objections, which per- 
haps can be answered and the bill can 
be cleared? 

Mr. FORD. A very casual reading of 
this proposal, and I have done much 
more than that, indicates it does not 
qualify for consideration on the Con- 
sent Calendar, based on the dollar limi- 
tation. We have certain rules on the 
Consent Calendar, agreed to by both 
Democratic and Republican Members. 
Under those criteria this bill does not 
qualify. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman makes 
a point that it exceeds the amount of 
money involved, may I say that it was 
unanimously reported by the committee 
and most of the organizations concerned 
are unanimously in support of it. 

Mr. FORD. My only objection is that 
it does not qualify under the criteria 
established by the objectors. The bill 
undoubtedly has considerable merit, but 
it does not qualify under our rules. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


INCLUSION OF MENOMINEE COUNTY 
IN EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT 
OF WISCONSIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10184) 
to amend section 130(a) of title 28, 
United States Code, so as to reconstitute 
the Eastern Judicial District of Wiscon- 
sin to include Menominee County, Wis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 130 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Eastern District comprises the 
counties of Brown. Calumet, Dodge, Door, 
Florence, Fond du Lac, Forest, Green Lake, 
Kenosha, Kewaunee, Langlade, Manitowoc, 
Marinette, Marquette, Menominee, Milwau- 
kee, Oconto, Outagamie, Ozaukee, Racine, 
Shawano, Sheboygan, Walworth, Washington, 
Waukesha, Waupaca, Waushara, and Winne- 
bago. 

“Court for the Easter District shall be 
held at Green Bay, Milwaukee, and Osh- 
kosh.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 3, strike the word “Easter” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “Eastern.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10357) 
to provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States by members 
of the uniformed services and civilian 
officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, per- 
sonal property incident to their service, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, during the past 
week I discussed this bill with mem- 
bers of the staff of the Committee on 
the Judiciary in the hope we might work 
out an amendment to the bill, but ap- 
parently that is impossible at this time. 
I understand that the committee has 
been in communication with various 
agencies which will be affected by this 
proposal, and it would be my hope that it 
may be possible to insert in the RECORD 
in connection with the passage of this 
bill the information that has been ob- 
tained from the various agencies. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
following communications contain the 
factual data explaining the purpose of 
this legislation: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1962. 
Mr. WILLIAM P, SHATTUCK, 
Committee on the Judiciary Staf, House of 

Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHatruck: The procedures used 
within the Department of Defense for the 
transportation of household effects hinges 
upon rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and decisions of the Comptrol- 
ler General. In the Department of Defense 
the Defense Tariff Management Service is 
in charge of carrying out these procedures. 

After passage of the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935, various rulings were promulgated in 
the public interest by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assist in the protec- 
tion of what was then an infant industry, 
namely, the carriage of household effects by 
motor carrier. The ruling which is persua- 
sive in the case of the Department of De- 
fense is MC 19 which requires only a 30- 
cent liability per pound/per article in the 
case of uncrated household goods. It is to 
be emphasized that this ruling applies only 
to household effects and not to other types 
of freight. 

In a decision by the Comptroller General 
B-138736 (38 CompGen 768) it was held in 
1959 that the Government should take ad- 
vantage of favorable rates based upon 
limited lability (excerpts attached). 

The Department of Defense has not re- 
quired any greater liability than that under 
the rule making proceedings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. At one time 
the carriers made competitive offers of re- 
ducing their liability (for example, 10 cents 
per pound/per article) as a device to reduce 
the carriage rate. When this occurred the 
Department of Defense decided to adhere 
to the 30-cent minima contained in MC 19; 
otherwise, it was believed, there might be a 
tendency for the carrier to become careless 
in the handling of household effects. Con- 
versely, the carriers have also made an ef- 
fort to capture an increased share of the 
Department of Defense traffic by offering to 
raise their liability on a pound/per article 
basis, even to the extent of offering full 
coverage up to $6,500. The Department of 
Defense again decided to adhere to the 30- 
cent minima in line with MC 19 because 
the offers made by the carriers contained 
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many built-in exclusions not normally 
found in the carrier business. It is also to 
be noted that it would tend to conflict with 
the CompGen decision cited above. Fur- 
ther, the raising or lowering of the liability 
would not have been in keeping with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission MC 19 
ruling. 

Eligibility of a carrier for Department of 
Defense business is determined by the car- 
rier submitting a “tender of service.” This 
is a statement by the carrier that he will 
abide by the standards established by the 
Department of Defense which are consider- 
ably higher than those applicable to an 
ordinary household effects shipment. If the 
carrier is considered qualified by the Defense 
Traffic Management Service he becomes eligi- 
ble to carry household effects of Department 
of Defense personnel. As long as he con- 
tinues to abide by Department of Defense 
standards he remains eligible; failure to 
process claims promptly is one of the grounds 
for his suspension and resulting loss of 
traffic. 

Whenever a carrier is suspended for any 
reason (e.g., overweights), he is suspended 
until such time as he satisfactorily estab- 
lishes that he will adhere to the Department 
of Defense standards. Notification of such 
suspension is made to any parent national 
organization of which he may be a member, 
if warranted, or if his suspension continues. 
The Department of Defense is the largest 
shipper of household effects which creates a 
highly competitive field, thereby making this 
system of suspensions effective. 

Of recent interest is the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reopen 
its rulemaking ngs. One of these 
under consideration concerns the liability 
aspect in MC 19. It has been proposed that 
the minima be changed from 30 to 60 cents 
per pound/per article and that there be full 
liability without regard for the minima for 
the first $500 loss or damage. The Depart- 
ment of Defense strongly supports this pro- 
posal. It has been speculated that this 
change may eliminate as much as 98 percent 
of the number of claims now received by the 
military. The Department of Defense be- 
lieves that this change in lability would re- 
quire closer policing by the carrier and would 
more nearly approach common law carrier 
liability at a time now when the carriage of 
household effects industry does not need the 
protection formerly accorded it. The indus- 
try, however, opposes the change for the rea- 
son that it believes that this will increase 
the rates. The conflict, therefore, is reduced 
to a basic concept of increased liability will 
improve service versus increased liability will 
raise rates. The Department of Defense be- 
lieves that there will be no appreciable in- 
crease in rates in the case of responsible 
carriers. If this rule were to be changed, it 
is expected that the Department of Defense 
will then follow the new 60-cent ruling as 
it has done in the past with regard to the 
present 30-cent ruling. 

The Defense Traffic Management Service is 
provided a “tender of charges” by the carrier 
which operates as a contract offer. Copies 
of these tenders are provided transportation 
officers in the area in which the carrier is 
licensed to operate. The transportation of- 
ficer is bound to use the carrier which offers 
the lowest rate and at the same time pro- 
vides satisfactory service. The shipment is 
made on a Government bill of lading, the 
form for which is prescribed by GAO, 

In the case of household effects it is cus- 
tomary for a Government employee to in- 
spect the shipment in advance and estimate 
the weight and cubic foot of space required. 
During the packing process it is customary, 
where possible, for a Government employee 
to inspect the carrier’s methods to prevent 
abuses, such as overpacking with materials, 
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so as to increase the weight and cubic 
footage. 

Upon arrival of the shipment the owner is 
required to inspect the same and make a 
notation concerning any damage or loss on 
the receipt he issues the carrier. By regu- 
lations he is required to make a demand up- 
on the carrier for the cost of repairs, replace- 
ment value, or fair market value of the 
article, as the case may be before submitting 
a claim to his military service. If a satis- 
factory settlement is not received from the 
carrier, he may submit a claim to the service 
of which he is a member for his loss, Any 
claim adjudicated by a military service takes 
into consideration the amount recovered 
from the carrier. If the carrier fails to make 
a settlement, the military service, upon set- 
tlement of a claim, is subrogated to the rights 
of the individual and recovery attempts from 
the carrier are initiated. In this way the 
service member is not required to accept a 
long delay in the settlement of his claim 
which is a definite morale factor. 

Attention is invited to the fact that ship- 
ment by motor carrier of articles other than 
household effects is not governed by MC 19. 
For this reason the Government uses various 
types of contracts some of which impose full 
lability on the carrier while others, notably 
— the case cn very expensive items, have 
clauses providing for atl: redu 
liability, aia gin 

Sincerely yours, 
F. R. Downs, 
Commander, U.S. Navy. 
Excerprs From DECISIONS OF THE COMP- 

TROLLER GENERAL IN OPINION B-138736 

(38 Comp. GEN. 768) 

At page 771: 

“In this situation, in the absence of a 
conclusive judicial determination to the 
contrary, we believe the interest of the Gov- 
ernment would best be served by using, 
where advantageous, carrier’s tenders of re- 
duced rates conditioned upon limited lia- 
bility.” 

At page 773: 

“In the future, where it is determined that 
it would be advantageous to the Govern- 
ment to accept and use section 22 quotations, 
whether made heretofore or hereafter, offer- 
ing reduced rates conditioned upon released 
valuations, we suggest that Government 
shipping officers be instructed to comply 
with any requirements in the quotations for 
declaring the released valuation of the goods 
in writing on the bills of lading so that the 
Government may kave the advantage of the 
lower rates, unless in a particular instance 
the needs of the Government are such as to 
require shipments without regard to the 
lower rate based upon the released valua- 
tion.” 

CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 12, 1962. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judictary, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. CHARMAN: The bill H.R. 10357 
would extend to other agencies of the Goy- 
ernment the authority now vested in the 
military departments (10 U.S.C. 2732) and 
the Coast Guard (14 U.S.C. 490) to settle 
claims for loss of or damage to personal 
property of members of the Armed Forces 
or civilian employees of those departments 
when the loss or damage is incident to their 
Government service. The bill would repeal 
10 U.S.C. 2732 and 14 U.S.C. 490. The follow- 
ing information concerning existing practices 
and procedures under 10 U.S.C. 2732 so far as 
they relate to recovery of the loss or damage 
from common carriers when it is determined 
that the carrier was responsible for the prop- 
erty lost or damaged has been requested by 
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your committee staff for use in the considera- 
tion of H.R. 10357. 

Army regulations, representative of other 
departmental regulations, governing the pay- 
ment of claims under 10 U.S.C. 2732 of mili- 
tary personnel and civilian employees of the 
Army for property lost or damaged incident 
to their service are contained in Army Regu- 
lations 25-100, October 1, 1959. Section III 
of those regulations prescribes the procedure 
for effecting recovery from third parties, 
namely, carrier, packer, warehouseman, or 
any commercial concern other than a carrier 
who is responsible for the loss or damage of 
the property. When it is determined that 
the damage to or loss of property has oc- 
curred under circumstances in which the 
carrier is responsible, the claimant is re- 
quired to make a demand in writing to the 
carrier under the Government bill of lading 
or contract who handled the shipment. Any 
amount recovered from the carrier is de- 
ducted from amounts otherwise allowable 
under the regulations. The claimant is re- 
quired to assign to the United States his 
right, title, and interest in any claim he may 
have against any carrier, insurer, or other 
party, arising out of the incident on which 
the claim against the United States is based. 
While negligence ordinarily is not a factor in 
determining a carrier's liability for any loss, 
damage, or injury to such property, the lia- 
bility is, of course, limited by the terms of 
the bill of lading. See section 20(11) of 
title 49, United States Code, and our decision 
of May 18, 1959, B-138736, 38 Comp. Gen. 
768, copy enclosed. Generally, however, in 
the absence of contract, the liability of a 
warehouseman for property lost or damaged 
is governed by local statute and the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act. A warehouseman 
ordinarily is not held responsible for loss of, 
or injury to, the goods occurring without 
negligence on his part. See 93 C.J.S. Ware- 
housemen and Safe Depositaries, section 30a. 

When the Department concerned pays 
under 10 U.S.C. 2732 and is subsequently un- 
able to effect recovery from the responsible 
carrier, after reviewing the record and affirm- 
ing the carrier’s liability, the matter is gen- 
erally referred to our Transportation Division 
for the purpose of effecting collection, also 
following an independent determination of 
carrier liability. 

In addition to the above considerations, 
the following is suggested for the considera- 
tion of the committee. Section 2(1) of the 
bill defines the term “Agency” as including, 
among other things, the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments. 
While it would seem that under the provi- 
sions of 5 U.S.C. 933a employees of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office would fall within the 
term “Agency” as defined in section 2(1), 
this is not entirely clear and we suggest that 
the bill be amended to specifically include 
the General Accounting Office. Section 3(a) 
of the bill would authorize the head of each 
separate department and agency to prescribe 
regulations governing the payment of claims 
arising under the bill. Our view is that there 
should be uniformity in regulations which 
apply throughout the Government and, 
therefore, we suggest that section 3(a), lines 
9 and 10, page 2 of the bill be amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, the head of an agency or 
his designee may settle and * + +,” 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain com- 
munications. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Military Personnel 
and Civilian Employees’ Claims Act of 1962”, 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) “Agency” includes an executive de- 
partment, military department, independent 
establishment, or corporation primarily act- 
ing as an instrumentality of the United 
States, but does not include any contractor 
with the United States. 

(2) “Uniformed services” means the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service. 

(3) “Settle” means consider, ascertain, ad- 
just, determine, and dispose of any claim, 
whether by full or partial allowance or dis- 
allowance. 

Sec. 3. (a) Under such regulations as the 
head of an agency may prescribe, he or his 
designee may settle and pay a claim arising 
after the effective date of this Act against 
the United States for not more than $6,500 
made by a member of the uniformed serv- 
ices under the jurisdiction of that agency 
or by a civilian officer or employee of that 
agency, for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to his service. If the claim 
is substantiated and the possession of that 
property is determined to be reasonable, 
useful, or proper under the circumstances, 
the claim may be paid or the property re- 
placed in kind. This subsection does not 
apply to claims settled before its enactment. 

(b) If a person named in subsection (a) 
is dead, the head of the agency concerned, or 
or his designee, may settle and pay any claim 
made by the decedent’s surviving (1) spouse, 
(2) children, (3) father or mother, or both 
or (4) brothers or sisters, or both, that arose 
before, concurrently with, or after the dece- 
dent’s death and is otherwise covered by sub- 
section (a). Claims of survivors shall be 
settled and paid in the order named. 

(c) A claim may be allowed under subsec- 
tion (a) for damage to, or loss of, property 
only if— 

(1) it is presented in writing within two 
years after it accrues, except that if the 
claim accrues in time of war or in time of 
armed conflict in which any armed force of 
the United States is engaged or if such a 
war or armed conflict intervenes within two 
years after it accrues, and if good cause is 
shown, the claim may be presented not later 
than two years after that cause ceases to 
exist, or two years after the war or armed 
conflict is terminated, whichever is earlier; 

(2) it did not occur at quarters occupied 
by the claimant within the fifty States or 
the District of Columbia that were not as- 
signed to him or otherwise provided in kind 
by the United States; or 

(3) it was not caused wholly or partly by 
the negligent or wrongful act of the claim- 
ant, his agent, or his employee. 

(d) For the purposes of subsection (c) (1), 
the dates of beginning and ending of an 
armed conflict are the dates established by 
concurrent resolution of Congress or by a 
determination of the President. 

(e) The head of each agency shall report 
once a year to Congress on claims settled un- 
der this section during the period covered 
by the report. The report shall include for 
each claim the name of the claimant, the 
amount claimed, and the amount paid. 
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Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the settlement of a claim under 
this Act is final and conclusive. 

Sec. 5. Chapter 163 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended, effective two years 
from the date of this Act, as follows: 

(1) Section 2735 is amended by striking 
out the figure “2732”, and the comma after 
the figure “2733”. 

(2) The analysis is amended by striking 
out the following item: 

“2732. Property loss: incident to service; 
members of Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps and civilian em- 
ployees.”’ 

(3) Section 2732 is repealed. 

Sec. 6. Section 2 of the Act of June 7, 
1956, chapter 376 (70 Stat. 255), is repealed. 

Sec. 7. Chapter 13 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended, effective two years from 
the date of this Act, as follows: 

(1) The analysis is amended by striking 
out the following item: 

“490. Settlement of claims of military and 

civilian nnel.“ 

(2) Section 490 is repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR TO SELL CERTAIN 
LANDS IN IDAHO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9097) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to sell certain public lands in Idaho. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion. 
is hereby authorized to sell at not less than 
their fair market value, as determined by the 
Secretary by appraisal or otherwise, taking 
into consideration any reservations specified 
by the Secretary pursuant to sections 3 and 
4 of this Act, any of those lands in the 
State of Idaho, in the vicinity of the Snake 
River or any of its tributaries which have 
been, or may be, found upon survey to be 
omitted public lands of the United States, 
which lands are not lawfully appropriated by 
a qualified settler or entryman claiming 
under the public land laws, or are not used 
and occupied by Indians claiming by rea- 
son of aboriginal rights or are not used and 
occupied by Indians who are eligible for 
an allotment under the laws pertaining to 
allotments on the public domain. 

Sec. 2. Any citizen of the United States 
who, in good faith under color of title or 
claiming as a riparian owner has, prior to 
March 30, 1961, placed valuable improve- 
ments upon, reduced to cultivation, or 
occupied any of the lands subject to the 
operation of this Act, or whose ancestors 
or predecessors in title have taken such 
action, shall, if such lands be offered for 
sale by the Secretary, have a preference right 
to purchase such lands at their fair market 
value (which shall not include any in- 
creased value resulting from the develop- 
ment or improvement thereof for agricultural 
or other purposes by the applicant or his 
predecessors in interest) under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe for the operation of this Act. 

Sec. 3. All patents issued under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be subject to and 
contain a reservation to the United States 
of all the coal, oil, gas, oil shale, phosphate, 
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potash, sodium, native asphalt, solid and 
semisolid bitumen, and bituminous rock 
(including oil-impregnated rock or sands 
from which oil is recoverable only by special 
treatment after the deposit is mined or 
quarried), together with the right to pros- 
pect for, mine, and remove the same. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary, in his discretion, 
may reserve in patents issued under this 
Act the right of access to the public through 
the lands and such other reservations as 
he may deem appropriate and consonant 
with the public interest in preserving public 
recreational values in the lands. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
to prescribe all necessary rules and regula- 
tions for administering the provisions of this 
Act, including, without limitation, the de- 
termination of conflicting claims arising 
hereunder. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “ap- 
praisal or otherwise,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “appraisal,”. 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “lands” add 
the words “are not within the boundaries 
of a national forest or other Federal reser- 
vation and”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REPEALING OBSOLETE LAWS RE- 
LATING TO MILITARY BOUNTY 
LAND WARRANTS AND PROVIDING 
FOR CANCELLATION OF RE- 
CORDED WARRANTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9273) 
to repeal obsolete laws relating to mili- 
tary bounty land warrants and to pro- 
vide for cancellation of recorded war- 
rants. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sections 
457, 473, and 2414-2446, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, and the Act 
of December 13, 1894 (28 Stat. 594), are here- 
by repealed. Repeal of said laws shall not 
affect the rights of holders of warrants de- 
scribed in section 2 of this Act, until such 
rights are extinguished in accordance with 
said section, to have their warrants receiv- 
able in payment or part payment for lands 
under the Act of December 13, 1894, supra, 
to assign their warrants pursuant to sections 
2414 and 2444 of the Revised Statutes, and 
to secure a new warrant in lieu of a war- 
rant lost or destroyed pursuant to section 
2441 of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to purchase 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre from the hold- 
ers thereof and to cancel all valid unsatis- 
fied military bounty land warrants which 
were issued pursuant to the laws repealed by 
section 1 of this Act and which are recorded 
with the Secretary pursuant to, and under 
the terms and conditions of, the Act of 
August 5, 1955 (69 Stat. 534), and the regu- 
lations issued thereunder. The Secretary will 
send his offer to purchase by certified mail 
to the post office address of the holder of rec- 
ord with the Secretary as of the time the offer 
is made and will require the holder to sur- 
render the warrant as a condition of pay- 
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ment therefor. If the holder of a warrant, 
within one year from and after receipt of 
an offer to purchase from the Secretary, shall 
fail to surrender his warrant and accept pay- 
ment therefor as provided for in this section, 
the warrant shall not thereafter be accepted 
by the Secretary of the Interior for further 
recordation under the Act of 1955, supra, 
or as a basis for the acquisition of lands, or 
for payment under this section: Provided, 
That if within the one year after receipt of 
an offer to purchase, the warrant is trans- 
ferred the transferee shall have the remain- 
der of the one-year period or a period of six 
months, whichever is the longer, within 
which to surrender his warrant and accept 
payment, 

Sec. 3. Payments under section 2 of this 
Act shall be made out of any appropriated 
funds available to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for expenditure by him. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 12, strike out the word 
“certified” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “registered.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
OF BRIDGE ACROSS RIO GRANDE, 
HEATH CROSSING, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8982) 
authorizing the Dow Chemical Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near 
Heath Crossing, Tex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask a 
few questions in connection with this 
bill. This is the first of two bills provid- 
ing for bridges. May I ask the gentleman 
from Alabama if implicit in this legis- 
lation is the establishment of customs 
officers at these bridges with added ex- 
pense to the Federal Government? 

Mr.SELDEN. The purpose of this bill 
is to authorize the Dow Chemical Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rio Grande at or near Heath 
Crossing, Tex. It is intended that this 
bridge will replace an existing concrete 
slab which is now being used for the 
company-owned ore trucks to pass over. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that. 

Mr. SELDEN. Due to high waters the 
concrete slab has proven inadequate to 
provide a reliable crossing during all pe- 
riods of the year. This bridge will run 
into the company property, and it is my 
understanding that it will not be neces- 
sary to have any customs officers in con- 
nection with it. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the Dow Chemical 
Co. will control the bridge. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. In response to 
the gentleman’s question, there will be no 
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necessity for the customs office located 
on this bridge. This is a result of the 
State Department and Customs report. 
This will be built by the Dow Co. for their 
exclusive use. There is no community on 
the Texas side or on the Mexican side. 
This is for the Dow Chemical Co.’s prop- 
erty themselves. 

Mr. GROSS. But this does provide 
that tolls may be charged, does it not? 
Is this for future use with the view per- 
haps to opening it up for public use? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Possibly; but I 
would say primarily this is a customary 
expression in a bridge crossing an inter- 
national stream. But at the present 
time, and I will say in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, there are no other companies nor 
even a community other than the Dow 
Chemical Co, itself. In other words, this 
is a convenience for the Dow Chemical 
Co. themselves. 

Mr.GROSS. They have mining prop- 
erty in Mexico; is that the story? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. This will not be used 
as a bridge to transship oil in bond; to 
truck it over into Mexico? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. No, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, this 
will not be used to transport oil in bond 
into Mexico to avoid the quotas on oil? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. No, sir; there is 
no connection there. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the situation 
with respect to the bridge connecting 
Brownsville and Matamoros. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. There is no as- 
sociation with that whatsoever. 

Mr. GROSS. While the gentleman 
from Alabama is on his his feet may I 
ask the gentleman a question and per- 
haps we can save a little time with re- 
spect to the bill that is to follow. Will 
that require the establishment of cus- 
toms facilities? 

Mr. SELDEN. The bill next on the 
calendar is merely an extension of the 
authority that was granted by the Con- 
gress some 2 years ago to construct a 
bridge across the Rio Grande. 

The reason this bridge has not been 
constructed to date is due to the fact 
that there has been some difficulty in 
finalizing the arrangements between our 
Government and the Government of 
Mexico. The next bill on the calendar, 
therefore, merely extends for a period of 
time the authorization which this com- 
pany already has to build a bridge across 
the Rio Grande, and it will require cus- 
toms officials in connection with it. 

Mr. GROSS. This is a bridge that 
will be open to the public, and will be 
used on that basis? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Dow Chemical Company, a Delaware corpora- 
tion with a permit to do business in Texas, 
is authorized to construct, maintain, and 
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operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Rio Grande, so far as the United 
States has jurisdiction over such river, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near Heath Crossing, Texas, located be- 
tween Stillwell Creek and Horse Canyon, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act 
entitled “An Act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters”, ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, and subject to (1) 
the conditions and limitations contained in 
this Act, (2) the approval of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, and (3) the ap- 
proval of the proper authorities in the Re- 
public of Mexico. 

Sec. 2. The Dow Chemical Company may 
fix and charge tolls for transit over such 
bridge in accordance with any laws of the 
State of Texas or the United States appli- 
cable thereto, and the rates of toll so fixed 
shall be the legal rates until changed under 
the authority contained in the Act of March 
23, 1906, referred to in the first section. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 6 of the Act of March 23, 1906 (33 
U.S.C. 496), this Act shall be null and void 
unless the actual construction of the bridge 
referred in the first section of this Act is 
commenced within one year and completed 
within three years from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE SAN BENITO INTERNATIONAL 
BRIDGE CO. TO CONSTRUCT 
BRIGE ACROSS RIO GRANDE NEAR 
LOS INDIOS, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9883) 
to authorize the San Benito Interna- 
tional Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the Rio 
Grande near Los Indios, Tex. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the San 
Benito Intenational Bridge Company of 
San Benito, Texas, is authorized to construct 
a toll bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Rio Grande, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Los In- 
dios, Texas, and for a period of sixty-six years 
from the date of completion of said bridge, 
to maintain and operate same and to col- 
lect tolls for the use thereof, so far as the 
United States has jurisdiction over the waters 
of such river in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act entitled “An Act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters“, approved March 23, 1906 (33 U.S.C. 
491 to 498, inclusive), subject to— 

(1) the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this Act; 

(2) the approval of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, the United 
States and Mexico; and 

(3) the approval of the proper authorities 
in the Republic of Mexico; 
with respect to the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge. 

Sec. 2. The San Benito International 
Bridge Company may fix and charge tolls 
for transit over the bridge referred to in 
the first section of this Act in accordance 
with the laws of the State of Texas, and the 
laws of the United States, applicable to such 
tolls, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be 
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the legal rates until changed under the au- 
thority contained in section 4 of the Act 
of March 23, 1906 (33 U.S.C. 494). 

Sec. 3. The San Benito International 
Bridge Company may sell, assign, transfer, or 
mortgage the rights, powers, and privileges 
conferred on such company by this Act to any 
public agency, or to an international bridge 
authority or commission, and any such agen- 
cy, authority, or commission is authorized to 
exercise the rights, powers, and privileges 
acquired under this section (including ac- 
quisition by mortgage foreclosure) in the 
same manner as if such rights, powers, and 
privileges had been granted by this Act di- 
rectly to such agency, authority, or com- 
mission. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 6 of the Act of March 23, 1906 (33 
U.S.C. 496), this Act shall be null and void 
unless the actual construction of the bridge 
referred to in the first section of this Act 
is commenced within three years and com- 
pleted within five years from the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CODIFICATION OF ARMED FORCES 
LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10431) 
to revise, codify, and enact title 37 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Pay and 
Allowances of the Uniformed Services.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
laws relating to pay and allowances of the 
uniformed services of the United States are 
revised, codified, and enacted as title 37 of 
the United States Code, entitled “Pay and 
Allowances of the Uniformed Services”, and 
may be cited as 37 U.S.C. § „ as follows: 


TITLE 37—PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 


CHAPTER Sec. 
1. Doss 101 
3: . ⁵— eee ee 201 
5. Special and Incentive Pays 301 
T: Allowances "2-2 oc 401 
111 A Lye e O RE 501 

11. Payments to Mentally Incompe- 

tent r. 1 

13. Allotments and Assignments of 

y ee N eee 701 

15. Prohibitions and Penalties 801 

17. Miscellaneous Rights and Benefits. 901 

19. Administration 1001 


Chapter I Definitions 
Sec. 
101. Definitions. 
§ 101. Definitions 

In addition to the definitions in sections 
1-5 of title 1, for the purposes of this title— 

(1) “United States”, in a geographic sense, 
means the States and the District of Colum- 
bia; 

(2) “possessions” includes the Canal Zone, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the guano is- 
lands; 

(3) “uniformed services” means the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service; 

(4) “armed forces” means the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard; 
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(5) “Secretary concerned” means— 

(A) the Secretary of the Army, with re- 
spect to matters concerning the Army; 

(B) the Secretary of the Navy, with respect 
to matters concerning the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Coast Guard when it is op- 
erating as a service in the Navy; 

(C) the Secretary of the Air Force, with 
respect to matters concerning the Air Force; 

(D) the Secretary of the Treasury, with re- 
spect to matters concerning the Coast Guard 
when it is not operating as a service in the 
Navy; 

(E) the Secretary of Commerce, with re- 
spect to matters concerning the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; and 

(F) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with respect to matters con- 
cerning the Public Health Service; 

(6) “National Guard” means the Army Na- 
tional Guard and the Air National Guard; 

(7) “Army National Guard” means that 
part of the organized militia of the several 
States, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the 
District of Columbia, active and inactive, 
that— 

(A) is a land force; 

(B) is trained, and has its officers ap- 
pointed, under the sixteenth clause of sec- 
tion 8, article I, of the Constitution; 

(C) is organized, armed, and equipped 
wholly or partly at Federal expense; and 

(D) is federally recognized; 

(8) “Army National Guard of the United 
States” means the reserve component of the 
Army all of whose members are members of 
the Army National Guard; 

(9) “Air National Guard” means that part 
of the organized militia of the several States, 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the District 
of Columbia, active and inactive, that— 

(A) is an air force; 

(B) is trained, and has its officers, ap- 
pointed, under the sixteenth clause of sec- 
tion 8, article I, of the Constitution; 

(C) is organized, armed, and equipped 
wholly or partly at Federal expense; and 

(D) is federally recognized; 

(10) “Air National Guard of the United 
States” means the reserve component of the 
Air Force all of whose members are mem- 
bers of the Air National Guard; 

(11) “officer” means commissioned or war- 
rant officer; 

(12) “commissioned officer” 
commissioned warrant officer; 

(13) “warrant officer” means a person who 
holds a commission or warrant in a war- 
rant officer grade; 

(14) “enlisted member” means a person 
in an enlisted grade; 

(15) “grade” means a step or degree, in 
@ graduated scale of office or rank, that is 
established and designated as a grade by 
law or regulation; 

(16) “rank” means the order of prece- 
dence among members of the uniformed 
services; 

(17) “rating” means the name (such as 
“boatswain’s mate”) prescribed for mem- 
bers of a uniformed service in an occupa- 
tional field; “rate” means the name (such as 
“chief boatswain’s mate” prescribed for 
members in the same rating or other cate- 
gory who are in the same grade (such as 
chief petty officer or seaman apprentice) ; 

(18) “active duty” means full-time duty 
in the active service of a uniformed service, 
and includes duty on the active list, full- 
time training duty, annual training duty, 
and attendance, while in the active service, 
at a school designated as a service school 
by law or by the Secretary concerned; 

(19) “active duty for a period of more 
than 30 days” means active duty under a 
call or order that does not specify a period 
of 30 days or less; 
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(20) “active service” means service on ac- 
tive duty; 

(21) “pay” includes basic pay, special pay, 
retainer pay, incentive pay, retired pay, 
and equivalent pay, but does not include 
allowances; 

(22) “inactive-duty training” means— 

(A) duty prescribed for members of a 
reserve component by the Secretary con- 
cerned under section 206 of this title or 
any other law; and 

(B) special additional duties authorized 
for members of a reserve component by an 
authority designated by the Secretary con- 
cerned and performed by them on a volun- 
tary basis in connection with the prescribed 
training. or maintenance activities of the 
units to which they are assigned; and in- 
cludes those duties when performed by 
members of a reserve component in their 
status as members of the National Guard, 
but does not include work or study in con- 
nection with a correspondence course of a 
uniformed service; 

(23) “member” means a person appointed 
or enlisted in, or conscripted into, a uni- 
formed service; and 

(24) “reserve component” means— 

(A) the Army National Guard of the 
United States; 

(B) the Army Reserve; 

(C) the Naval Reserve; 

(D) the Marine Corps Reserve; 
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(E) the Air National Guard of the United 
States; 

(F) the Air Force Reserve; 

(G) the Coast Guard Reserve; or 

(H) the Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service. 


Chapter 3—Basic pay 
Sec. 
201. Pay grades: assignment to; general 
rules. 
202. Pay grades: assignment to; rear ad- 


mirals of upper half; officers holding 
certain positions in the Navy. 
. Rates. 
. Entitlement, 
Computation: service creditable. 
. Reserves; members of National Guard: 
inactive-duty training. 
. Band leaders. 
. Furlough pay: officers of Regular Navy 
or Regular Marine Corps. 
Members of naval officer candidate pro- 
grams. 
§ 201. Pay grades: assignment to; general 
rules 


209. 


(a) For the purpose of computing their 
basic pay, commissioned officers of the uni- 
formed services (other than commissioned 
warrant officers) are assigned by the grade 
or rank in which serving to the following 
pay grades: 


arine Corps 


— 5 — 
Lieutenant general. - Vice adm 
Major general. 


Brigadier general 


Colonel 
Lieutenant 


Pa: de |Army, Air 2 ehe and Navy, Coast Guard, and 
TEN Mi: Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Rear ——— (upper halt) Surgeon 


Rear = (lower half) 


Public Health Service 


General. 
Deputy Surgeon General. 


= eters General having rank of 
Assistant Surgeon General having rank of 


brigadier general 
Director grade. 


(b) A contract surgeon who is serving full 
time with a uniformed service is entitled to 
the basic pay of a commissioned officer in 
pay grade O-2 with two or less years of 
service computed under section 205 of this 
title. 

(c) A cadet at the U.S. Military Academy, 
the U.S. Air Force Academy, or the Coast 
Guard Academy, or a midshipman at the 
U.S. Naval Academy, is entitled to monthly 
pay at the rate of 50 percent of the basic pay 
of a commissioned officer in pay grade O-1 
with two or less years of service computed 
under section 205 of this title. 

(d) For the purpose of computing their 
basic pay, warrant officers of the armed 
forces are assigned, by the warrant officer 
grade in which serving, to the following pay 
grades: 


Pay Grade Warrant Officer Grade 
ꝙ9ꝙꝙ— Chief Warrant Officer, W-4 
w-3 — Chief Warrant Officer, W-3 
W-2— Chief Warrant Officer, W-2 
11. Warrant Officer, W-1 


(e) An aviation cadet of the Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps is entitled to monthly 
basic pay at the rate of 50 percent of the 
basic pay of a commissioned officer in pay 
grade O-1 with two or less years of service 
computed under section 205 of this title. 

(f) Unless he is entitled to the basic pay 
of a higher pay grade, an aviation pilot of the 
Naval Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, or 
Coast Guard Reserve is entitled to monthly 
basic pay at the rate prescribed for pay grade 
E-5 


(g) Except as provided by subsections (e) 
and (f) of this section, enlisted members of 
the uniformed services shall, for the purpose 
of computing their basic pay, be distributed 
by the Secretary concerned in the various 
enlisted pay grades set forth in section 203 
of this title. However, except as provided 
by section 307 of this title, an enlisted mem- 
ber may not be placed in pay grade E-8 or 
E-9 until he has completed at least 8 years 
or 10 years, respectively, of enlisted service 
computed under section 205 of this title. 

§ 202, Pay grades: assignment to; rear ad- 
mirals of upper half; officers holding 
certain positions in the Navy 

(a) An officer not restricted in the per- 
formance of duty on the active list in the 
line of the Navy serving in the grade of 
rear admiral is entitled to the basic pay of 
a rear admiral of the upper half from the 
date on which the number of officers not 
restricted in the performance of duty on the 
active list in the line of the Navy serving in 
the grade of rear admiral below him on the 
lineal list becomes equal to or greater than 
the number of such officers above him on 
the lineal list. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the number of rear admirals of the 
upper half, an officer not restricted in the 
performance of duty on the active list in the 
line of the Navy serving in the grade of 
admiral or vice admiral is considered as hav- 
ing the grade and position on the lineal list 
he would have if he had not been appointed 
admiral or vice 

(b) An officer restricted in the perform- 
ance of duty on the active list in the line 
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of the Navy serving in the grade of rear 
admiral is entitled to the basic pay of a rear 
admiral of the upper half from the date on 
which any officer below him on the lineal list 
becomes entitled to that pay under sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

(c) An officer on the active list of the Navy 
in a staff corps serving in the grade of rear 
admiral is entitled to the basic pay of a 
rear admiral of the upper half from the 
date on which his running mate becomes 
entitled to that pay under this section, but 
not before the date of the vacancy he 
was promoted to fill. 

(d) A rear admiral of the Naval Reserve 
entitled to basic pay is entitled to the basic 
pay of a rear admiral of the upper half 
when any Officer on the active list in the 
line of the Navy junior to him is in the 
upper half of the grade of rear admiral as 
determined under subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(e) An officer of the Navy or the Coast 
Guard holding a permanent appointment 
in the grade of rear admiral on the retired 
list who is entitled to the basic pay of a 
rear admiral of the lower half and who, in 
time of war or national emergency, has 
served satisfactorily on active duty for two 
years in that grade or in a higher grade is 
entitled when on active duty to the basic 
pay of a rear admiral of the upper half. 

(f) Except for those whose basic pay is 
otherwise specifically authorized by law, the 
number of rear admirals on the active list 
of the Coast Guard entitled to the basic pay 
of a rear admiral of the upper half is one- 
half of the number of officers on the active 
list in that grade. If that division results 
in an odd number, the odd number shall be 
placed in the upper half. However, an officer 
who is entitled to the basic pay of a rear 
admiral of the upper half may not have his 
basic pay reduced solely because the number 
of rear admirals is reduced. 

(g) Unless appointed to a higher grade 
under another provision of law, an officer of 
the Marine Corps, while serving as Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy or as Chief of 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons, is entitled to 
the basic pay of a major general. 

(h) Unless appointed to a higher grade 
under another provision of law, an officer of 
the naval service who is serving in one of 
the following positions is entitled to the 
basic pay of a rear admiral of the upper 
half— 

(1) Director of Budget and Reports; 

(2) Chief of Naval Materiel; 

(3) Chief of a Bureau; 

(4) Chief of the Dental Division in the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; 

(5) Chief of Chaplains; 

(6) Judge Advocate General of the Navy; 
or 

(7) Chief of Naval Research. 

(i) An officer of the naval service who is 
serving in one of the following positions is 
entitled to the highest pay of his rank— 

(1) Assistant Director of Budget and 
Reports; 

(2) detailed to duty as a Deputy Chief of a 
Bureau; 

(3) detailed as Assistant Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy; 

(4) Assistant Chief of Naval Research; or 

(5) Assistant Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 

(j) An officer on the active list of the 
Navy in the grade of rear admiral who is 
serving as Deputy Comptroller of the Navy 
is entitled to the basic pay of a rear admiral 
of the upper half. 


§ 203. Rates 

The rates of monthly basic pay for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services within each 
pay grade are set forth in the following 
tables. 
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Commissioned officers 
‘Years of service computed under sec. 205 
Pay grade 
2or less | Over 2 | Over3 | Over4 | Over s | Over8 | Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 20 | Over 22 Over 26 | Over 30 
4s , 200.00 | $1,250 | $1,250 | 81, 250 $1,250 $1,400 | $1,400 | $1, 500 . 

8 1. 063.30 1,100 | 1,122 | 1,122 1,122 1,200 | 1,200] 1,300 * = 
963.30 | 1,000] 1, 022] 1, 022 1, 1,150} 1, 150 1,200 850 
7 800. 28 860 860 860 900 950} 1,000] 1,100 1.178 
0 592. 80 670 670 670 670 690 800 O85 
0-5. 474. 24 503 540 540 540 590 630 680 775 
oH. 400. 14 424 455 455 465 550 570 610 630 
LS Lk SRI TEER, 326, 04 346 372 415 440 510 525 525 525 
0-21.. 259. 36 291 360 370 380 380 880 380 380 

a PAE AEE SRE (CR 222. 30 251 314 314 314 314 314 314 


as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
orce, or Commandant of the 


1 While serv 
Chief of 8 Chief of Staff of the Air F. 
Marine Co! 


under sec. ol this 


basic yey for this grade is $1,875 regardless of years of service computed 
0. 


Does not apply to commissioned officers who have been credi years’ 
active Service be an enlisted member. Pennants 


Commissioned officers credited with over 4 years of active service as an enlisted member 


Pay grade 


Over 16 


Years of service computed under sec. 205 


Over 18 


$535 
450 


Warrant officers 


Pay grade 


Years of service computed under sec. 205 


2 or less | Over 2 | Over 3 | Over 4 | Over6 | Over 8 | Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 Over 20 Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 


Enlisted members 


Pay grade 


2 or less | Over 2 | Over 3 | Over 4 


§ 204. Entitlement 

(a) Except for members covered by sec- 
tion 202(i) of this title, the following per- 
sons are entitled to the basic pay of the pay 
grade to which assigned or distributed, in 
accordance with their years of service com- 
puted under section 205 of this title— 

(1) a member of a uniformed service who 
is on active duty; and 

(2) a member of a uniformed service, or a 
member of the National Guard who is not 
a Reserve of the Army or the Air Force, who 
is participating in full-time training, train- 
ing duty with pay, or other full-time duty, 
provided by law, including participation in 
exercises or the performance of duty under 
section 3033, 3496, 3541, 8033, 8496, or 8541 
of title 10, or section 503, 504, 505, or 506 of 
title 32. 

(b) For the purposes of subsection (a) of 
this section, under regulations prescribed by 
the President, the time necessary for a mem- 
ber of a uniformed service who is called or 
ordered to active duty for a period of more 
than 30 days to travel from his home to 
his first duty station and from his last duty 
station to his home, by the mode of trans- 
portation authorized in his call or orders, 
is considered active duty. 


Years of service computed under sec, 205 


(c) A member of the National Guard who 
is called into Federal service for a period of 
30 days or less is entitled to basic pay from 
the date when he appears at the place of 
company rendezvous. However, this sub- 
section does not authorize any expenditure 
before arriving at the place of rendezvous 
that is not authorized by law to be paid 
after arrival at that place. 

(d) Full-time training, training duty with 
pay, or other full-time duty performed by 
a member of the Army National Guard of 
the United States or the Air National Guard 
of the United States in his status as a mem- 
ber of the National Guard, is active duty for 
the purposes of this section. 

(e) A payment accruing under any law 
to a member of a uniformed service incident 
to his release from active duty or for his 
return home incident to that release may 
be paid to him before his departure from 
his last duty station, whether or not he ac- 
tually performs the travel involved. If a 
member receives a payment under this sub- 
section but dies before that payment would 
have been made but for this subsection, no 
part of that payment may be recovered by 
the United States. 


Over 6 | Over 8 | Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 Over 20 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 


(f) A cadet of the United States Military 
Academy or the United States Air Force 
Academy, or a midshipman of the United 
States Naval Academy, who, upon graduation 
from one of those academies, is appointed as 
a second lieutenant of the Army or the Air 
Force is entitled to the basic pay of pay 
grade O-1 beginning upon the date of his 
graduation. 

(g) A member of the Army or the Air 
Force (other than of the Regular Army or 
the Regular Air Force) is entitled to the pay 
and allowances provided by law or regula- 
tion for a member of the Regular Army or 
the Regular Air Force, as the case may be, 
of grade and length of sery- 
ice, Whenever 

(1) he is called or ordered to active duty 
(other than for training under section 270 
(b) of title 10) for a period of more than 30 
days, and is disabled in line of duty from 
disease while so employed; or 

(2) he is called or ordered to active duty, 
or to perform inactive-duty training, for 
any period of time, and is disabled in line 
of duty from injury while so employed. 

(h) A member of the National Guard is 
entitled to the pay and allowances provided 
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by law or regulation for a member of the 
Regular Army or the Regular Air Force, as 
the case may be, of corresponding grade and 
length of service, whenever he is called or 
ordered to perform training under section 
502, 503, 504, or 505 of title 32— 

(1) for a period of more than 30 days, and 
is disabled in line of duty from disease while 
so employed; or 

(2) for any period of time, and is disabled 
in line of duty from injury while so em- 
ployed. 

(i) A member of the Naval Reserve, Fleet 
Reserve, Marine Corps Reserve, Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve, or Coast Guard Reserve is 
entitled to the pay and allowances provided 
by law or regulation for a member of the 
Regular Navy, Regular Marine Corps, or 
Regular Coast Guard, as the case may be, of 
corresponding grade and length of service, 
under the same conditions as those described 
in clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (g) of 
this section. 


§ 205. Computation: service creditable 

(a) Subject to subsections (b)-(d) of 
this section, for the purpose of computing 
the basic pay of a member of a uniformed 
service, his years of service are computed by 
adding— 

(1) all periods of active service as an offi- 
cer, Army field clerk, flight officer, or en- 
listed member of a uniformed service; 

(2) all periods during which he was en- 
listed or held an appointment as an officer, 
Army field clerk, or flight officer ot 

(A) a regular component of a uniformed 
service; 

(B) the Regular Army Reserve; 

(C) the Organized Militia before July 1, 
1916; 

(D) the National Guard; 

(E) the National Guard Reserve; 

(F) a reserve component of a uniformed 
service; 

(G) the Naval Militia; 

(H) the National Naval Volunteers; 

(I) the Naval Reserve Force; 

(J) the Army without specification of 
component; 

(K) the Air Force without specification of 
component; 

(L) the Marine Corps Reserve Force; 

(M) the Philippine Scouts; or 

(N) the Philippine Constabulary; 

(3) for a commissioned officer in service on 
June 30, 1922, all service that was then 
counted in computing longevity pay and all 
service as a contract surgeon serving full 
time; 

(4) all periods during which he held an 
appointment as a nurse, reserve nurse, Or 
commissioned officer in the Army Nurse 
Corps as it existed at any time before April 
16, 1947, the Navy Nurse Corps as it existed 
at any time before April 16, 1947, or the 
Public Health Service, or a reserve com- 
ponent of any of them; 

(5) all periods during which he was a deck 
officer or junior engineer in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; 

(6) all periods that, under la y in effect on 
January 1, 1961, were authorized to be cred- 
ited in computing basic pay; 

(7) for an officer of the Medical Corps or 
Dental Corps of the Army or Navy, an officer 
of the Air Force designated as a medical or 
dental officer, or an officer of the Public 
Health Service commissioned as a medical 
or dental officer—four years; 

(8) for a medical officer named in clause 
(7) who has completed one year of medical 
internship or the equivalent thereof—one 
year in addition to the four years prescribed 
by clause (7); and 

(9) all periods while— 

(A) on a tempo disability retired list, 
honorary retired list, or a retired list of a 
uniformed service; 

(B) entitled to retired pay, retirement 
pay, or retainer pay, from a uniformed serv- 
ice or the Veterans’ Administration, as & 
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member of the Fleet Reserve or the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve; or 

(C) a member of the Honorary Reserve of 

the Officers’ Reserve Corps or the Organized 
Reserve Corps. 
Except for any period of active service de- 
scribed in clause (1) of this subsection and 
except as provided by section 1402(b)-—(d) of 
title 10, a period of service described in 
clauses (2)-(9) of this subsection that is 
performed while on a retired Hst, in a retired 
status, or in the Fleet Reserve or Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, may not be included 
to increase retired pay, retirement pay, or 
retainer pay. 

(b) A period of time may not be counted 
more than once under subsection (a) of this 
section. In addition, the amount of service 
authorized to be credited under clause (7) 
or (8) of subsection (a) of this section to an 
officer shall be reduced by the amount of any 
service otherwise creditable under that sub- 
section that covers any part of his profes- 
sional education or internship. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other law, serv- 
ice credited under clause (7) or (8) of sub- 
section (a) of this section may not— 

(1) be included in establishing eligibility 
for voluntary or involuntary retirement or 
separation from a uniformed service; 

(2) increase the retired or retirement pay 
of a person who became entitled to that pay 
before May 1, 1956; or 

(3) increase the retired pay of a person 
who is entitled to that pay under chapter 67 
of title 10, after April 30, 1956, and who does 
not perform active duty after May 1, 1956. 

(d) The period of service authorized to be 
counted under subsection (a) of this section 
shall, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, include service per- 
formed by a member of a uniformed service 
before he became 18 years of age. 

§ 206. Reserves; members of National Guard: 
inactive-duty training 

(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, and to the extent pro- 
vided for by appropriations, a member of the 
National Guard or a member of a reserve 
component of a uniformed service who is not 
entitled to basic pay under section 204 of 
this title, is entitled to compensation, at the 
rate of 1/30 of the basic pay authorized for a 
member of a uniformed service of a corre- 
sponding grade entitled to basic pay, for 
each regular period of instruction, or period 
of appropriate duty, at which he is engaged 
for at least two hours, including that per- 
formed on a Sunday or holiday, or for the 
performance of such other equivalent train- 
ing, instruction, duty, or appropriate duties, 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 

(b) The regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (a) of this section for each uniformed 
service, the National Guard, and each of the 
classes of organization of the reserve com- 
ponents within each uniformed service, 
may be different. The Secretary concerned 
shall, for the National Guard and each of 
the classes of organization within each uni- 
formed service, prescribe— 

(1) minimum standards that must be met 
before an assembly for drill or other equiva- 
lent period of , instruction, duty, 
or appropriate duties may be credited for 
pay purposes, and those standards may re- 
quire the presence for duty of officers and 
enlisted members in numbers equal to or 
more than a minimum number or percent- 
age of the unit strength for a specified period 
of time with participation in a prescribed 
kind of training; 

(2) the maximum number of assemblies 
or periods of other equivalent training, in- 
struction, duty, or appropriate duties, that 
may be counted for pay purposes in each 
fiscal year or in lesser periods of time; and 

(3) the minimum number of assemblies or 
periods of other equivalent training, in- 
struction, duty, or appropriate duties that 
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must be completed in stated periods of time 
before the members of units or organizations 
can qualify for pay. 

(c) A person enlisted in the inactive Na- 
tional Guard is not entitled to pay under 
this section. 

(d) This section does not authorize com- 
pensation for work or study performed by 
a member of a reserve component in connec- 
tion with correspondence courses of an 
Armed Force. 
$ 207. Band leaders 

(a) The leader of the Army Band is en- 
titled to the basic pay of a captain in the 
Army. 

(b) The director of music at the United 
States Military Academy is entitled to the 
basic pay of a commissioned officer whose 
grade corresponds to the rank prescribed for 
him by the Secretary of the Army. 

(c) The leader of the United States Navy 
Band is entitled to the basic pay of a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy. 

(d) A member of the Marine Corps who 
is appointed as director or assistant director 
of the United States Marine Band under 
section 6222 of title 10 is entitled, while 
serving thereunder, only to the basie pay of 
an officer in the grade in which he ts serv- 
ing. However, his basic pay may not be less 
than that to which he was entitled at the 
time of his appointment under that section. 

(e) The leader of the Naval Academy 
Band is entitled to the basic pay of the 
grade the Secretary of the Navy prescribes. 
The second leader is entitled to the basic 
pay of a warrant officer, W-1. 


§ 208. Furlough pay: officers of Regular. 
Navy or Regular Marine Corps 

An officer who is furloughed under section 
6406 of title 10 is entitled to pay at the rate 
of one-half of the basic pay to which he was 
entitled at the time of being furloughed. - 
§ 209. Members of naval officer candidate 

programs 

(a) Except when on active duty, a mid- 
shipman appointed under section 6904 of 
title 10 is entitled to retainer pay at the 
rate of $50 a month beginning on the day 
that he starts his first term of college work 
under that section and ending upon the 
completion of his instruction under that 
section, but not for more than four aca- 
demic years. 

(b) Except when on active duty, a sea- 
man recruit enlisted under section 6905 of 
title 10 is entitled to retainer pay at the 
rate of $50 a month beginning on the day 
he starts his first term of college work 
under that section and ending when his 
instruction under that section is completed. 

(c) While in flight training or on flight 
duty, a midshipman a ted under section 
6906 of title 10 is entitled to the pay provided 
for a midshipman at the Naval Academy and 
to an additional amount equal to 50 per- 
cent of his pay for duty involving flying. 


Chapter 5—Special and incentive pays 


Sec. 

301. Incentive pay: hazardous duty. 

302. Special pay: physicians and dentists. 

303. Special pay: veterinarians, 

304. Special pay: diving duty. 

305. Special pay: sea and foreign duty. 

306. Special pay: officers holding positions 
of unusual responsibility and of 
critical nature. 

307. Special pay: proficency pay for enlisted 
members. 


308. Special pay: reenlistment bonus. 

309. Reserves; members of National Guard: 
additional pay for performance of ad- 
ministrative duty. 

$301. Incentive pay: hazardous duty 

(a) Subject to regulations prescribed by 
the President, a member of a uniformed 
service who is entitled to basic pay is also 
entitled to incentive pay, in the amount 
set forth in subsection (b) or (c) of this 
section, for the performance of hazardous 
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duty required by orders. For the purposes 
of this subsection, “hazardous duty” means 
duty— 

755 as a crew member, as determined by 
the Secretary concerned, involving frequent 
and regular participation in aerial flight; 

(2) on board a submarine, including, in 
the case of nuclear-powered submarines, pe- 
riods of training and rehabilitation after as- 
signment thereto as determined by the Sec- 
retary concerned, and including submarines 
under construction from the time builders’ 
trials begin; 
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(3) as an operator or crew member of an 
operational, self-propelled submersible, in- 
cluding undersea exploration and research 
vehicles; 

(4) involving frequent and regular par- 
ticipation in aerial flight, not as a crew mem- 
ber under clause (1) of this subsection; 

(5) involving frequent and regular par- 
ticipation in glider flights; 

(6) involving parachute jumping as an 
essential part of military duty; 

(7) involving intimate contact with per- 
sons afflicted with leprosy; 


Commissioned officers 
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(8) involving the demolition of explosives 
as a primary duty, including training for 
that duty; 

(9) as a low-pressure chamber inside ob- 
server; 

(10) as a human acceleration or decelera- 
tion experimental subject; or 

(11) as a human test subject in thermal 
stress experiments. 

(b) For the performance of the hazardous 
duty described in clause (1), (2), or (3) of 
subsection (a) of this section, a member is 
entitled to monthly incentive pay as follows: 


Years of service computed under sec. 205 


Over 16 | Over 18 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 


Warrant officers 


Years of service computed under sec. 205 


Enlisted members 


Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 


Pay grado 
Over 3 


E-1 
E-1 (under 4 months)... 
Aviation cadets 


(c) For the performance of the hazardous 
duty described in clause (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(8), (9), (10), or (11) of subsection (a) of 
this section, an officer is entitled to $110 
a month and an enlisted member is en- 
titled to $55 a month. 

(d) In time of war, the President may 
suspend the payment of incentive pay for 
any hazardous duty described in subsection 
(a) of this section. 

(e) A member is entitled to only one 
payment of incentive pay, authorized by this 
section, for a period of time during which 
he qualifies for more than one payment of 
that pay. 

(f) Under regulations prescribed by the 
President and to the extent provided for by 
appropriations, when a member of a reserve 
component of a uniformed service, or of the 
National Guard, who is entitled to compen- 
sation under section 206 of this title, per- 
forms, under orders, any duty described in 
subsection (a)(1)-(11) of this section for 
Members entitled to basic pay, he is en- 
titled to an increase in compensation equal 
to 1/30 of the monthly incentive pay au- 

by subsection (b) or (c) of this 
section, as the case may be, for the per- 
formance of that hazardous duty by a mem- 


Years of service computed under sec. 205 


Over4 | Over6 | Over s Over 10 Over 12 | Over 14 
$105 $105 $105 $105 $105 $105 
18 1 105 105 05 


ber of a corresponding grade who is en- 


titled to basic pay. He is entitled to the 
increase for as long as he is qualified for it, 
for each regular period of instruction, or 
period of appropriate duty, at which he is 
engaged for at least two hours, including 
that performed on a Sunday or holiday, or 
for the performance of such other equiva- 
lent training, instruction, duty, or appro- 
priate duties, as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe under section 206(a) of this title. 
This subsection does not apply to a mem- 
ber who is entitled to basic pay under sec- 
tion 204 of this title. 

(g) The Secretary of each military de- 
partment shall report to Congress before 
January 2 each year the number of officers 
of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, as the case 
may be, above the grade of major or lieu- 
tenant commander, by grade and age group, 
who are entitled to incentive pay under 
subsection (a)(1) of this section, and the 
average monthly incentive pay authorized 
by that section for those officers during the 
six-month period preceding the date of the 
report. 
$ 302. Special pay: physicians and dentists 

(a) In addition to any other basic pay, 
special pay, incentive pay, or allowances to 


which he is entitled, each of the following 
officers is entitled to special pay at the rates 
set forth in subsection (b) of this section: 

(1) a commissioned officer— 

(A) of the Regular Army or the Regular 
Navy who is in the Medical or Dental Corps 
of the Army or the Navy, as the case may be; 

(B) of the Regular Air Force who is desig- 
nated as a medical or dental officer of the 
Air Force; or 

(C) who is a medical or dental officer of 
the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service; 


who was on active duty on September 1, 1947; 
who retired before that date and was ordered 
to active duty after that date and before July 
1, 1963; or who was appointed or designated 
as such an officer after September 1, 1947, 
and before July 1, 1963; 

(2) a commissioned officer— 

(A) of a reserve component of the Army 
or Navy who is in the Medical or Dental 
Corps of the Army or the Navy, as the case 
may be; 

(B) of a reserve component of the Air 
Force, of the Army or the Air Force without 
specification of component, or of the Na- 
tional Guard, who is designated as a medical 
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or dental officer of the Army or the Air Force, 
as the case may be; or 

(C) who is a medical or dental officer of 
the Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service; 
who, after September 1, 1947, and before July 
1, 1963, was ordered to active duty for a pe- 
riod of at least one year; and 

(3) a general officer of the Army or the 
Air Force appointed, from any of the cate- 
gories named in clause (1) or (2), in the 
Army, the Air Force, or the National Guard, 
as the case may be, who was on active duty 
on September 1, 1947; who was retired before 
that date and was ordered to active duty 
after that date and before July 1, 1963; or 
who, after September 1, 1947, was appointed 
from any of those categories. 

However, an officer is not entitled to the spe- 
cial pay provided by this section while he is 
as a medical or dental intern. 

(b) The amount of special pay to which 
an officer covered by subsection (a) of this 
section is entitled is— 

(1) 8100 a month for each month of active 
duty if he has not completed two years of 
active duty in a category named in that 
subsection; 

(2) $150 a month for each month of active 
duty if he has completed at least two years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection; 

(3) $200 a month for each month of active 
duty if he has completed at least six years 
of active duty in category named in that sub- 
section; and 

(4) $250 a month for each month of active 
duty if he has completed at least 10 years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection. 

(c) The amounts set forth in subsection 
(b) of this section may not be included in 
computing the amount of an increase in pay 
authorized by any other provision of this 
title or in computing retired pay or sever- 
ance pay. 

§ 303, Special pay: veterinarians 

(a) In addition to any other basic pay, 
special pay, incentive pay, or allowances to 
which he is entitled, each of the following 
officers is entitled to special pay at the rate 
of $100 a month for each month of active 
duty: 

(1) a commissioned officer— 

(A) of the Regular Army who is in the 
Veterinary Corps; 

(B) of the Regular Air Force who is desig- 
nated as a veterinary officer; or 

(C) who is a veterinary officer of the Regu- 
lar Corps of the Public Health Service; 


who was on active duty on June 29, 1953; 
who retired before that date and was ordered 
to active duty after that date and before 
July 1, 1963; or who was appointed or desig- 
nated as such an officer after June 29, 1953, 
and before July 1, 1963; 

(2) a commissioned officer— 

(A) of a reserve component of the Army 
who is in the Veterinary Corps of the Army; 

(B) of a reserve component of the Air 
Force, of the Army or the Air Force without 
specification of component, or of the Na- 
tional Guard, who is designated as a veteri- 
nary officer of the Army or the Atr Force, as 
the case may be; or 

(C) who is a ve officer of the Re- 
serve Corps of the Public Health Service; 
who was an active duty on June 29, 1953, as 
a result of a call or order to active duty for 
a period of at least one year; or who, after 
that date and before July 1, 1963, was called 
or ordered to active duty for such a period; 
and 

(3) a general officer of the Army or the 
Air Force appointed, from any of the cate- 
gories named in clause (1) or (2) of this 
subsection, in the Army, the Air Force, or 
the National Guard, as the case may be, who 
was on active duty on June 29, 1953; who 
was retired before that date and was ordered 
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to active duty after that date and before 
July 1, 1963; or who after June 29, 1953, was 
appointed from one of those categories. 

(b) The amount set forth in subsection 
(a) of this section may not be included in 
computing the amount of an increase in 
pay authorized by any other provision of this 
title or in computing retired pay or sever- 
ance pay. 

§ 304. Special pay: diving duty 

(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, a member of a uni- 
formed service who is entitled to basic pay 
and who is assigned by orders to the duty 
of diving is also entitled to special pay at a 
rate of not more than $110 a month for 
periods during which diving duty is actually 
performed. A member may not be paid spe- 
cial pay under this subsection in addition to 
incentive pay authorized under section 301 
of this title. 

(b) In time of war, the President may sus- 
pend the payment of diving-duty pay. 

§ 305. Special pay: sea and foreign duty 

(a) Except as provided by subsection (b) 
of this section, under regulations prescribed 
by the President, an enlisted member of a 
uniformed service who is entitled to basic 
pay is also, while on sea duty, or on duty in 
any place outside the United States, or in 
Alaska or Hawaii, entitled to special pay at 
the following monthly rates: 


Pay grade: 
E-9 


Monthly rate 


(b) Appropriations of the Department of 
Defense may not be paid, as foreign duty pay 
under subsection (a) of this section, to a 
member of a uniformed service who is a resi- 
dent of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, or a possession unless that 
member is serving in an area outside Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, or a possession, 
of which he is a resident, as the case may be. 


§ 306. Special pay: officers holding positions 
of unusual responsibility and of 
critical nature 

(a) The Secretary concerned may desig- 
nate positions of unusual responsibility 
which are of a critical nature to an armed 
force under his jurisdiction and may pay 
special pay, in addition to other pay pre- 
scribed by law, to an officer of an armed force 
who is entitled to the basic pay of pay grade 

O-3, O-4, O-5, or O-6 and who is performing 

the duties of such a position, at the follow- 

ing monthly rates: 


Monthly rate 
150 


(b) The Secretary concerned shall pre- 
scribe the criteria and circumstances under 
which officers of an armed force under his 
jurisdiction are eligible for special pay under 
this section and, when he considers it nec- 
essary, may abolish that special pay. 

(c) Not more than 5 percent of the num- 
ber of officers on active duty (other than for 
training) in an armed force in pay grade O-3, 
and not more than 10 percent of the number 
of officers on active duty in an armed force 
in pay grade O-4, O-5, or O-6, may be paid 
special pay under this section. 

(d) This section shall be administered 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense for the Armed Forces under his 
jurisdiction, and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the Coast Guard when the 
Coast Guard is not operating as a service 
in the Navy. 
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(e) This section does not apply to a person 
who is entitled to special pay under section 
302 or 303 of this title. 

(í) The Secretary of Defense shall report 
to Congress by March 1 of each year on the 
administration of this section within each 
military department during the preceding 
calendar year. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall make a similar report for the Coast 
Guard when the Coast Guard is not operat- 
ing as a service in the Navy. 


§ 307. Special pay: proficiency pay for en- 
listed members 

(a) An enlisted member of a uniformed 
service who is entitled to basic pay and is 
designated as being specially proficient in 
a military skill of the uniformed service 
concerned may— 

(1) be advanced to an enlisted pay grade 
that is higher than his pay grade at the time 
of his designation and be entitled to the 
basic pay and special or incentive pay of 
that higher grade; or 

(2) in addition to other pay or allowances 
to which he is entitled under this title, be 
paid proficiency pay at a monthly rate that 
is not more than the rate prescribed in the 
following table for the proficiency rating to 
which he is assigned: 

Mazimum 
monthly rate 
$50 
AREER a 


(b) An enlisted member who has less than 
8 or 10 years, as the case may be, of enlisted 
service computed under section 205 of this 
title and who is advanced under subsection 
(a)(1) of this section to pay grade E-8 or 
E-9, respectively, is entitled to the minimum 
amount of basic pay and special or incen- 
tive pay prescribed for that pay grade until 
his of service computed under that 
section entitled him to a higher rate of those 
pays. 

(c) The Secretary concerned shall deter- 
mine whether enlisted members of a uni- 
formed service under his jurisdiction are to 
be paid proficiency pay either under subsec- 
tion (a) (1) or (a) (2) of this section. How- 
ever, he may elect only one of these methods 
for each uniformed service under his juris- 
diction. If he elects to have proficiency pay 
paid under subsection (a) (1) of this section, 
enlisted members in a military grade or rank 
assigned to pay grade E-8 or E-9 may be paid 
proficiency pay at a monthly rate that is not 
more than the highest rate prescribed by 
subsection (a)(2) of this section. If he 
elects to have proficiency pay paid under 
subsection (a) (2) of this section, he shall 
prescribe, within the limitations set forth 
in that subsection, the pay for each pro- 
ficiency rating prescribed therein. He shall 
also designate, from time to time, those 
ekills within each uniform service under his 
jurisdiction for which proficiency pay is au- 
thorized, and shall be the criteria un- 
der which members of that uniformed service 
are eligible for a proficiency rating in each 
skill. He may, when he considers it neces- 
sary, increase, decrease, or abolish proficiency 
pay for any skill. 

(d) This section shall be administered un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense for the uniformed services under 
his jurisdiction, and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the Coast Guard when the Coast 
Guard is not operating as a service in the 
Navy. 
$808. Special pay: reenlistment bonus 

(a) Subject to subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section, a member of a uniformed service 
who reenlists in a regular component of the 
service concerned within three months after 
the date of his discharge or release from com- 
pulsory or voluntary active duty (other than 
for training), or who voluntarily extends his 
enlistment for at least two years, and who is 
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not covered by section 207 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended (70 Stat. 
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338), is entitled to a bonus computed as 
follows: 


Col. 1 
Take— 


Reenlistment 
involved ! 


Monthly basic pay to which member was en- 
titled at the time of discharge or release,* 
34 of the monthly basic pay to which the mem- 


Col. 2 
Multiply by— 


Number of years specified in reenlistment 
. or 6, if none specifled. 3 
0. 


ber was entitled at the time of discharge or 


release.“ 
¥% of the monthly basic pay to which the mem- 


Do! 


ber was entitled at the time of discharge or 


release. 
áth (and subsequent) -] 14 of the monthly basic pay to which the mem- 
$ j a ? ber was entitled at the time of discharge or 


re! 


Dos 


1 An: istment when a bonus was not authorized is not counted. 
2 Fa rel of the monthly basic pay in the case of a member in pay grade E-I at the time of discharge or release. 


On the 6th anniversary oli an indefinite reenlistment, and on each anniversary thereafter, the mem! 


is entitled 


to a bonus equal to }4 of the monthly basic pay to which he is entitled on that anniversary date. 
14 


bonus may not be paid to a member 


(b) A member who reenlists— 

(1) during his prescribed period of basic 
recruit training; or 

(2) after completing 20 years of active Fed- 
eral service; 
is not entitled to a bonus. A member 
who reenlists before completing 20 years 
of active Federal service, but who will, 
under that enlistment, complete more than 
20 years of that service, is entitled to a bonus 
computed by using as a multiplier only the 
number of years that, when added to his 
previous service, total 20 years. 

(c) The total amount that may be paid 
to a member under this section, or under 
this section and any other law authorizing 
a reenlistment bonus, may not be more than 
$2,000. 

(d) An officer of a uniformed service who 
reenlists in that service within three months 
after his release from active duty as an offi- 
cer is entitled to a bonus computed under 
subsection (a) of this section, if he served 
as an enlisted member in that service im- 
mediately before serving as an officer. For 
the purposes of this subsection, the monthly 
basic pay, or appropriate fraction if the 
member received a bonus for a prior enlist- 
ment, of the grade in which he is enlisted, 
computed in accordance with his years of 
service computed under section 205 of this 
title, shall be used in column 1 of the table 
in subsection (a) of this section instead of 
the monthly basic pay to which he was en- 
titled at the time of his release from active 
duty as an officer. 

(e) Under regulations approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, or by the Secretary of 
the Treasury with respect to the Coast 
Guard, a member who voluntarily, or because 
of his misconduct, does not complete the 
term of enlistment for which a bonus was 
paid to him under this section shall refund 
that percentage of the bonus that the unex- 
pired part of his enlistment is of the total 
enlistment period for which the bonus was 
paid. 

(f) The Secretary concerned may prescribe 
regulations for the administration of this 
section in his department. 


§ 309. Reserves; members of National Guard: 
onal pay for performance of admin- 
istrative duty 

(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, an officer of the Na- 
tional Guard or of a reserve component of 
a uniformed service who commands an or- 
ganization, and has administrative functions 
connected with it, is entitled to not more 
than $240 a year for the faithful perform- 
ance of those functions, in addition to pay 
to which he is entitled under section 206 of 
this title. 

(b) For the purpose of determining the 
amounts to be paid to officers performing 
the functions described in subsection (a) of 
this section, the Secretary concerned may, 


pay grade E-1 or E-2 at the time of discharge or release. 
s A bonus may not be paid to a member in pay grade E-1, E-2, or E-3 at the time of d 


harge or release. 


from time to time, divide those officers into 
classes and fix the amount payable to officers 
in each class. 

(c) This section does not apply to an offi- 
cer who is entitled to basic pay under section 
204 of this title. 


Chapter 7—Allowances 

Sec. 

401. Definitions. 

. Basic allowance for subsistence. 

. Basic allowance for quarters. 

. Travel and transportation allowances; 
general. 

. Travel and transportation allowances: 
per diem while on duty outside the 
United States or in Hawaii or Alaska. 

Travel and transportation allowances: 
dependents; baggage and household 
effects, 

Travel and transportation allowances: 
dislocation allowances. 

Travel and transportation allowances: 
travel within limits of duty station. 

. Travel and transportation allowances: 
trailers. 

. Travel and transportation 
miscellaneous categories. 

Travel and transportation 
administrative provisions. 

. Appropriations for travel: may not be 
used for attendance at certain meet- 


ings. 
. Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


allowances: 


allowances: 
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414. Personal money allowance. 

415. Uniform allowance: officers; initial 
allowance. 

416. Uniform allowance: officers; additional 
allowances. 

417. Uniform allowance: officers; general 
provisions. 

418. Clothing allowance; enlisted members. 


. Allowances while participating in inter- 
national sports. 

. Allowances: no increase while depend- 
ent is entitled to basic pay. 

Contract ns. 

. Cadets, midshipmen, and naval officer 
candidates. 

Validity of allowance payments based on 
purported marriages. 

424, Band leaders. 

United States Navy Band; United States 
Marine Band: allowance while on con- 
cert tour. 

426. Prisoners in naval confinement facilities. 

§ 401. Definitions 

In this chapter, “dependent”, with respect 
to a member of a uniformed service, means— 

(1) his spouse; 

(2) his unmarried legitimate child (in- 
cluding a stepchild, or an adopted child, 
who is in fact dependent on the member) 
who either— 

(A) is under 21 years of age; or 

(B) is incapable of self-support because 
of a mental or physical incapacity, and in 
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fact dependent on the member for over 
one-half of his support; and 

(3) his parent (including a stepparent 
or parent by adoption, and any person, in- 
cluding a former stepparent, who has stood 
in loco parentis to the member at any time 
for a continuous period of at least five years 
before he became 21 years of age) who is 
in fact dependent on the member for over 
one-half of his support and actually resides 
in the member’s household. 

However, a person is not a dependent of 
a female member unless he is in fact de- 
pendent on her for over one-half of his 
support, For the purposes of this section, 
the relationship between a stepparent and 
his stepchild is terminated by the steppar- 
ent’s divorce from the parent by blood. 


§ 402. Basic allowance for subsistence 

(a) Except as otherwise provided by this 
section or by another law, each member of 
a uniformed service who is entitled to basic 
pay, is entitled to a basic allowance for 
subsistence, in the amount set forth in sub- 
section (d), as provided by this section. 

(b) An enlisted member is entitled to the 
basic allowance for subsistence, on a daily 
basis, of one of the following t; 

(1) when rations in kind are not available. 

(2) when permission to mess separately is 
granted; and 

(3) when assigned to duty under emer- 
gency conditions where no messing facili- 
ties of the United States are available. 


The allowance to an enlisted member, when 
authorized, may be paid in advance for a 
period of not more than three months. An 
enlisted member is entitled to the allow- 
ance while on an authorized leave of absence 
or while confined in a hospital, but not 
while being subsisted at the expense of the 
United States. Commuted rations for en- 
listed members who are on leave, or are 
otherwise authorized to mess separately, 
shall be equal to the cost of the ration as 
determined by the Secretary of Defense. Un- 
less he is entitled to basic pay under chapter 
3 of this title, an enlisted member of a 
reserve component of a uniformed service, 
or of the National Guard, is entitled, in the 
discretion of the Secretary concerned, to 
rations in kind, or a part thereof, when the 
instruction or duty periods, described in sec- 
tion 206(a) of this title, total at least eight 
hours in a calendar day. 

(c) An officer of a uniformed service who 
is entitled to basic pay is, at all times, en- 
titled to the basic allowances for subsistence 
on a monthly basis. An aviation cadet of 
the Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps is en- 
titled to the same basic allowance for sub- 
sistence as is provided for an officer of the 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, respec- 
tively. 

(d) The basic allowance for subsistence 


for members of the uniformed services is as 
follows: 


$47.88 a month. 

Enlisted members when ra- $2.565 a day. 
tions in kind are not 
available. 

Enlisted members when as- Not more than 
signed to duty under $3.42 a day. 
emergency conditions 
where no messing facili- 
ties of the United States 
are available. 


(e) Under regulations and in areas pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense, an en- 
listed member who is granted permission to 
mess separately, and whose duties require 
him to buy at least one meal from other 
than a messing facility of the United States, 
is entitled to not more than the pro rata 
allowance authorized for each such meal for 
an enlisted member when rations in kind 
are not available. 

(f) The President may prescribe regula- 
tions for the administration of this section. 
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§ 403. Basic allowance for quarters 

(a) Except as otherwise provided by this 
section or by another law, a member of a 
uniformed service who is entitled to basic 
pay is entitled to a basic allowance for quar- 
ters at the following monthly rates accord- 
ing to the pay grade in which he is as- 
signed or distributed for basic pay purposes: 


With Without 
Pay grade depend- depend- 
en ents 
$171. 00 $136. 80 
171. 136. 80 
171. 00 136. 80 
171. 00 136. 80 
136, 80 119. 70 
136. 80 102. 60 
119. 70 94. 20 
102. 60 85. 50 
94. 20 77.10 
85. 50 68. 40 
119. 70 94. 20 
102. 60 85. 50 
94. 20 77.10 
85. 50 68. 40 
67. 50 45. 00 
67. 50 45. 00 
67. 50 45,00 
67. 50 45. 00 
67. 50 45, 00 
itable under section 209). 67. 50 45.00 
E-4 (less than 7 years’ service 

creditable under section 200). 45.00 45. 00 
45, 00 45. 00 
45. 00 45. 00 
45. 00 45. 00 


A member in pay grade E-4 (less than seven 
years’ service), E-3, E-2, or E-1, is considered 
at all times to be without dependents. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
@ member of a uniformed service who is 
assigned to quarters of the United States 
or a housing facility under the jurisdiction 
of a uniformed service, appropriate to his 
grade, rank, or rating and adequate for him- 
self, and his dependents, if with dependents, 
is not entitled to a basic allowance for 
quarters. 

(c) A member of a uniformed service 
without dependents is not entitled to a 
basic allowance for quarters while he is on 
field duty, unless his commanding officer 
certifies that the member was necessarily 
required to procure quarters at his expense, 
or while he is on sea duty. For the purposes 
of this subsection, duty for a period of less 
than three months is not considered to be 
field duty or sea duty. 

(d) A member of a uniformed service who 
is assigned to quarters of the United States 
or a housing facility under the jurisdiction 
of a uniformed service may not be denied 
the basic allowance for quarters if, because 
of orders of competent authority, his de- 
pendents are prevented from occupying 
those quarters. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other law (in- 
cluding those restricting the occupancy of 
housing facilities under the jurisdiction of a 
department or agency of the United States 
by members, and their dependents, of the 
armed forces above specified grades, or by 
members, and their dependents, of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Public 
Health Service), a member of a uniformed 
service, and his dependents, may be accepted 
as tenants in, and may occupy on a rental 
basis, any of those housing facilities, other 
than public quarters constructed or desig- 
nated for assignment to and occupancy 
without charge by such a member, and his 
dependents, if any. Such a member may 
not, because of his occupancy under this 
subsection, be deprived of any money allow- 
ance to which he is otherwise entitled for 
the rental of quarters. 

(f) Appropriations may not be used to 
pay a member of a uniformed service with- 
out dependents a basic allowance for quar- 
ters while he is in a travel or leave status 
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between permanent duty stations, including 
time granted as delay en route or proceed 
time. 

(g) The President may prescribe regula- 
tions for the administration of this section, 
including definitions of the words “field 
duty” and “sea duty“. 

§ 404. Travel and transportation allowances: 
general 

(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretaries concerned, a member of a uni- 
formed service is entitled to travel and trans- 
portation allowances for travel performed or 
to be performed under orders, without re- 
gard to the comparative costs of the various 
modes of transportation— 

(1) upon a change of permanent station, 
or otherwise, or when away from his desig- 
nated post of duty regardless of the length 
of time he is away from that post; 

(2) upon appointment, call to active duty, 
enlistment, or induction, from his home or 
from the place from which called or ordered 
to active duty to his first station; and 

(3) upon separation from the service, 
placement on the temporary disability retired 
list, release from active duty, or retirement, 
from his last duty station to his home or 
the place from which he was called or 
ordered to active duty, whether or not he 
is or will be a member of a uniformed sery- 
ice at the time the travel is or will be 
performed. 

(b) The Secretaries concerned may pre- 
scribe— 

(1) the conditions under which travel and 
transportation allowances are authorized, in- 
cluding advance payments thereof; and 

(2) the allowances for the kinds of travel, 
but not more than the amounts authorized 
in this section. 

(c) Under uniform regulations prescribed 
by the Secretaries concerned, a member 
who— 

(1) is retired, or is placed on the tem- 
porary disability retired list, under chapter 
61 of title 10; or 

(2) is retired with pay under any other 
law, or, immediately following at least eight 
years of continuous active duty with no 
single break therein of more than 90 days, 
is discharged with severance pay or is in- 
voluntarily released from active duty with 
readjustment pay; 
may select his home for the purposes of 
the travel and tion allowances 
authorized by subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) The travel and transportation allow- 
ances authorized for each kind of travel may 
not be more than one of the following— 

(1) transportation in kind, reimbursement 
therefore, or a monetary allowance in place 
of the cost of transportation at a rate that 
is not more than 7 cents a mile based on 
distances established, over the shortest usu- 
ally traveled route, under mileage tables pre- 
pared by the Chief of Finance of the Army 
under the direction of *ħa Secretary of the 
Army; 

(2) transportation in Wind, reimburse- 
ment therefor, or a monetary allowance as 
provided by clause (1) of this section, plus 
a per diem in place of subsistence of not 
more than $12 a day; or 

(3) a mileage allowance of not more than 
10 cents a mile based on distances estab- 
lished under clause (1) of this section. 

(e) A member who is on duty with, or is 
undergoing training for, the Military Air 
Transport Service, the Marine Corps Trans- 
port Squadrons, the Fleet Tactical Support 
Squadrons, or the Naval Aircraft Ferrying 
Squadrons, and who is away from his per- 
manent station, may be paid a per diem in 
lieu of subsistence in an amount not more 
than the amount to which he would be en- 
titled if he were performing travel in con- 
nection with temporary duty without, in 
either case, the issuance of orders for spe- 
cific travel. = 
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(f) The travel and transportation allow- 
ances authorized under this section may be 
paid on the member’s separation from the 
service or release from active duty, whether 
or not he performs the travel involved. 

§ 405. Travel and transportation allowances: 
per diem while on duty outside 
United States or in Hawaii or Alaska 

Without regard to the monetary limita- 
tions of this title, the Secretaries concerned 
may authorize the payment of a per diem, 
considering all elements of the cost of living 
to members of the uniformed services under 
their jurisdiction and their dependents, in- 
cluding a cost of quarters, subsistence, and 
other necessary incidental expenses, to such 
a member who is on duty outside of the 
United States or in Hawaii or Alaska, 
whether or not he is in a travel status, 
However, dependents may not be considered 
in determining the per diem allowance for 
a member in a travel status. 


§ 406. Travel and transportation allowances: 
dependents; baggage and household 
effects 

(a) A member of a uniformed service who 
is ordered to make a change of permanent 
station is entitled to transportation in kind 
for his dependents, to reimbursement there- 
for, or to a monetary allowance in place of 
that transportation in kind at a rate to be 
prescribed, but not more than the rate au- 
thorized under section 404(d) of this title. 

(b) In connection with a temporary or 
permanent change of station, a member is 
entitled to transportation (including pack- 
ing, crating, drayage, temporary storage, and 
unpacking) of- baggage and household ef- 
fects, or reimbursement therefor, within 
such weight allowances prescribed by the 
Secretaries concerned, without regard to the 
comparative costs of the various modes of 
transportation. 

(c) The allowances and transportation au- 
thorized by subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section are in addition to those authorized 
by sections 404 and 405 of this title and 
are— 

(1) subject to such conditions and limi- 
tations; 

(2) for such grades, ranks, and ratings; 
and 

(3) toand from such places; 


prescribed by the Secretaries concerned. 
Transportation of the household effects of 
a member may not be made by commercial 
air carrier at an estimated over-all cost that 
is more than the estimated over-all cost of 
the transportation thereof by other means, 
unless an appropriate transportation officer 
has certified in writing to his commanding 
officer that those household effects to be so 
transported are necessary for use in carrying 
out assigned duties, or are necessary to pre- 
vent undue hardship and other means of 
transportation will not fill those needs. 
However, not more than 1,000 pounds of un- 
accompanied baggage may be transported by 
commercial air carrier, without regard to the 
preceding sentence, under regulations pre- 
scribed under the authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

(d) The nontemporary storage of baggage 
and household effects may be authorized in 
facilities of the United States, or in com- 
mercial facilities when it is considered to 
be more economical to the United States. 
However, the weight of baggage and house- 
hold effects stored, plus the weight of the 
baggage and household effects transported, 
in connection with a change of station may 
not be more than the maximum weight limi- 
tations in regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retaries concerned when it is not otherwise 
fixed by law. The nontemporary storage of 

and household effects may not be 
authorized for a period longer than one year 
from the date the member concerned is sep- 
arated from the service, except as prescribed 
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in regulations by the Secretaries concerned 
for a member who, on the date of his sep- 
aration, is confined in a hospital, or is in 
its vicinity, undergoing medical treatment. 

(e) When orders directing a change of 
permanent station for the member con- 
cerned have not been issued, or when they 
have been issued but cannot be used as 
authority for the transportation of his de- 
pendents, baggage, and household effects, 
the Secretaries concerned may authorize the 
movement of the dependents, baggage, and 
household effects and prescribe transporta- 
tion in kind, reimbursement therefor, or a 
monetary allowance in place thereof, as the 
case may be, as authorized under subsection 
(a) or (b) of this section. This subsection 
may be used only under unusual or emer- 
gency circumstances, including those in 
which— 

(1) the member is performing duty at a 
place designated by the Secretary concerned 
as being within a zone from which depend- 
ents should be evacuated; 

(2) orders which direct the member's 
travel in connection with temporary duty do 
not provide for return to the permanent sta- 
tion or do not specify or imply any limit 
to the period of absence from his perma- 
nent station; or 

(3) the member is serving on permanent 
duty at a station outside the United States, 
in Hawaii or Alaska, or on sea duty. 

(f) Under regulations prescribed by the 

concerned, transportation for de- 
pendents, baggage, and household effects of 
a member is authorized if he dies while en- 
titled to basic pay under chapter 3 of this 
title. 


(g) Under uniform regulations prescribed 
by the Secretaries concerned, a member 
who— 

(1) is retired, or placed on the temporary 
disability retired list, under chapter 61 of 
title 10; or 

(2) is retired with pay under any other 
law, or, immediately following at least eight 
years of continuous active duty with no 
single break therein of more than 90 days, is 
discharged with severance pay or is invol- 
untarily released from active duty with 
readjustment pay; 
is entitled to transportation for his depend- 
ents, baggage, and household effects to the 
home selected under section 404(c) of this 
title. In addition, baggage and household 
effects may be shipped to a location other 
than the home selected by the member. 
any case in which the costs are in excess of 
those which would have been incurred if 
shipment had been made to his selected 
home, the member shall pay that excess cost, 
If a member authorized to select a home un- 
der section 404(c) of this title accrues that 
right or any entitlement under this subsec- 
tion but dies before he exercises it, that 
right or entitlement accrues to and may be 
exercised by his surviving dependents, or his 
baggage and household effects may be 
shipped to the home of the person legally 
entitled thereto if there are no surviving 
dependents. However, in any case in which 
the costs are in excess of those which would 
have been incurred if shipment had been 
made to the members’ selected home, the 
surviving dependents or the person legally 
entitled to the baggage and household effects, 
Beare GNO TF: OR: Shalt paT: Saat expres 


§ 407. Travel and transportation allowances: 
dislocation allowance 

(a) Except as provided by subsections 
(b) and (c) of this section, under regula- 
tions by the Secretary concerned, 
a member of a uniformed service whose de- 
pendents make an authorized move in con- 
nection with his permanent change of sta- 
tion, is entitled to a dislocation allowance 
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equal to his basic allowance for quarters for 
one month. 

(b) A member is not entitled to more than 
one dislocation allowance during a fiscal year 
unless— 

(1) the Secretary concerned finds that the 
exigencies of the service require the mem- 
ber to make more than one such change of 
station during that fiscal year; or 

(2) the member is ordered to a service 
school as a permanent change of station. 


This subsection does not apply in time of 
national emergency declared after April 1, 
1955, or in time of war. 

(c) A member is not entitled to payment 
of a dislocation allowance when ordered 
from his home to his first duty station or 
from his last duty station to his home. 


§ 408. Travel and transportation allowances: 
travel within limits of duty station 

A member of a uniformed service may be 
directed, by regulations of the head of the 
department or agency in which he is serving, 
to procure transportation necessary for con- 
ducting official business of the United States 
within the limits of his station. Expenses 
so incurred by the member for train, bus, 
streetcar, taxicab, ferry, bridge, and similar 
fares and tolls, or for the use of privately- 
owned vehicles at a fixed rate a mile, shall 
be defrayed by the department or agency 
under which he is serving, or the member 
is entitled to be reimbursed for the expense. 
§ 409. Travel and transportation allowances: 

trailers 

Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tarles concerned and in place of the trans- 
portation of baggage and household effects 
or payment of a dislocation allowance, a 
member, or in the case of his death his de- 
pendent, who would otherwise be entitled to 
transportation of baggage and household 
goods under section 406 of this title, may 
transport a house trailer or mobile dwelling 
within the United States, except in Hawali 
or Alaska, for use as a residence by one of the 


etary 
transportation at a rate to be prescribed by 
the Secretaries concerned, but not more 
than 20 cents a mile; 

(2) deliver the trailer or dwelling to an 
agent of the United States for transporta- 
tion by commercial means; or 

(3) transport the trailer or dwelling by 
commercial means and be reimbursed by the 
United States subject to such rates as may 
be prescribed by the Secretaries concerned. 
However, the cost of transportation under 
clause (2) or the reimbursement under 
clause (3) may not be more than the lesser 
of (A) the current average cost for the com- 
mercial transportation of a house trailer or 
mobile dwelling; (B) 36 cents a mile; or (C) 
the cost of transporting the baggage and 
household effects of the member or his de- 
pendent plus the dislocation allowance au- 
thorized in section 407 of this title. Any 
payment authorized by this section may be 
made in advance of the transportation con- 
cerned. 

§ 410. Travel and transportation allowances: 
miscellaneous categories 

(a) The following persons are entitled to 
such travel and transportation allowances 
provided by section 404 of this title, as pre- 
scribed by the Secretaries concerned— 

(1) cadets of the United States Military 
Academy; 

(2) midshipmen of the United States Na- 
val Academy; 

(3) cadets of the United States Air Force 

y; 

(4) cadets of the Coast Guard Academy; 

(5) applicants for enlistment; 

(6) rejected applicants for enlistment; 
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(7) general prisoners; 

(8) prisoners; 

(9) insane patients transferred from mili- 
tary hospitals to other hospitals or to their 
homes; and 

(10) persons discharged from Saint Eliza- 
beths Hospital after transfer from a uni- 
formed service. 

(b) The Secretary concerned shall, in pre- 
scribing allowances under subsection (a) of 
this section, consider the rights of the United 
States, as well as those of the persons con- 


§ 411. Travel and transportation allowances: 
administrative provisions 

(a) For the administration of sections 
404 (a), (b), and (d)—(f), 405, 406 (a) (f). 
407, 409, and 410 of this title, the Secretaries 
concerned shall prescribe regulations that 
are, as far as practicable, uniform for all 
of the uniformed services. 

(b) In establishing the rates and kinds of 
allowances authorized by the sections of this 
title designated by subsection (a) of this 
section, the Secretaries concerned shall 

(1) consider the average cost of first-class 
transportation, including sleeping accom- 
modations, when prescribing a monetary al- 
lowance in place of transportation; 
pe consider the current economic data on 

e cost of subsistence, inclu 10 
and other necessary WAA mgt 
lated thereto, when prescribing per diem 
rates; and 

(3) consider the average cost of first-class 
transportation, including sleeping accom- 
modations and current economic data on the 
cost of subsistence, including lodging and 
other necessary incidental expenses relating 
thereto, when prescribing mileage rates. 

(c) The Secretaries concerned shall deter- 
mine what constitutes a travel status for the 
purposes of the sections of this title desig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) The Secretary concerned shall define 
the words “permanent station” for the pur- 
poses of the sections of this title designated 
by subsection (a) of this section. The 
definition shall Include a shore station or the 
home yard or home port of a vessel to which 
a member of a uniformed service who is en- 
titled to basic pay may be ordered. An au- 
thorized change in the home yard or home 
7 


§ 412. Appropriations for travel: may not be 
used for attendance at certain meet- 


ings 

Appropriations of the Department of De- 
fense that are available for travel may not, 
without the approval of the Secretary con- 
cerned or his designee, be used for expenses 
incident to attendance of a member of an 
armed force under that department at a 
meeting of a technical, scientific, profes- 
sional, or similar organization. 

§ 413. Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is entitled to the allowances provided by law 
for the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

§ 414. Personal money allowance 

(a) In addition to other pay or allowances 
authorized by this title, an officer who is 
entitled to basic pay is entitled to a personal 
money allowance o 

(1) $500 a year, while serving in the 
of lieutenant general or vice admiral, on 
an equivalent grade or rank; 

(2) $1,200 a year, in place of any other 
personal money allowance authorized by this 
section, while serving as Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, or as Director 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 

(3) $2,200 a year, in addition to the per- 
sonal money allowance authorized by clause 
(1) of this subsection, while serving as a 
senior member of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the United Nations; 
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(4) $2,200 a year, while serving in the grade 
of general or admiral, or in an equivalent 
grade or rank; or 

(5) $4,000 a year, in place of any other per- 
sonal money allowance authorized by this 
section, while serving as Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, or Commandant of the Coast 
Guard. 

(b) In addition to other pay or allowances 
authorized by law, an officer who is serving 
in one of the following positions is entitled 
to the amount set forth for that position, to 
be paid annually out of naval appropriations 
for pay, and to be sent in his discretion for 
the contingencies of his position— 

(1) Superintendent of the Naval Postgrad- 
uate School—$400; 

(2) Commandant of Midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy—$800; 

(3) President of the Naval War College— 
$1,000; 

(4) Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy—$5,200; and 

(5) Director of Naval Intelligence—$5,200. 
§ 415. Uniform allowance: officers; initial al- 

lowance 

(a) Subject to subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section, a reserve officer of an armed 
force or an Officer of the Army, or the Air 
Force, without specification of component, 
is entitled to an initial allowance of not more 
than $200 as reimbursement for the purchase 
of required uniforms and equipment— 

(1) upon first reporting for active duty 
(other than for training) for a period of 
more than 90 days; 

(2) upon completing at least 14 days of 
active duty as a member of a reserve compo- 
nent; or 

(3) upon completing 14 periods, each of 
which was of at least two hours’ duration, 
of inactive-duty training as a member of the 
Ready Reserve. 

(b) An officer who has received an initial 
uniform reimbursement or allowance under 
any other law is not entitled to an initial 
allowance under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

(c) An officer who has served on active 
duty as an officer of a regular component of 
an armed force may not, on the basis of any 
duty performed within two years after his 
separation from that component, qualify for 
an initial allowance under subsection (a) of 
this section. 

(d) An allowance of $250 for uniforms 
and equipment may be paid to each com- 
missioned officer of the Public Health Sery- 
ice who is— 

(1) on active duty; 

(2) required by directive of the Surgeon 
General to wear a uniform; and 

(3) is entitled to the basic pay of pay 
grade O-1, O-2, or O-3. 

An officer is not entitled to more than one 
allowance under this subsection. 

(e) An enlisted member of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard who is initially 
appointed as a temporary officer under sec- 
tion 5596 or 5597 of title 10 or section 435 
of title 14, as the case may be, is entitled to 
a uniform allowance of $250. 

§ 416. Uniform allowance: officers; additional 
allowance 

(a) In addition to the initial uniform al- 
lowance authorized by section 415 (a)-(e) of 
this title, a reserve officer of an armed force 
who has not become entitled to a uniform 
reimbursement or allowance as an officer dur- 
ing the preceding four years, is entitled to 
not more than $50 as reimbursement for 
the purchase of required uniforms and 
equipment, upon completion of each period, 
after July 9, 1952, of four years of service, as 
prescribed by section 1332 of title 10, in an 
active status in a reserve component, in- 
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cluding at least 28 days of active duty. How- 
ever, periods of active duty of more than 
90 days may not be included in computing 
that four years of service. 

(b) In addition to the allowance provided 
by section 415 (a)-(e) of this title and sub- 
section (a) of this section, a reserve officer 
of an armed force, or an officer of the Army, 
or the Air Force, without specification of 
component, is entitled to not more than $100 
as reimbursement for additional uniforms 
and equipment required on that duty, for 
each time that he enters on active duty for 
a period of more than 90 days. However, this 
subsection does not apply to a tour of active 
duty if— 

(1) the officer, during that tour or within 
a period of two years before entering on that 
tour, received, under any law, an initial uni- 
form reimbursement or allowance of more 
than $200; or 

(2) the officer enters on that tour within 
two years after completing a period of active 
duty of more than 90 days’ duration. 


§ 417. Uniform allowance; officers; 
provisions 

(a) Subject to standards, policies, and 
procedures prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of each military de- 
partment may prescribe regulations that he 
considers n to carry out sections 
415(a)—(c) and 416 of this title within his 
department. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Navy, may prescribe regulations that he con- 
siders necessary to carry out those sections 
for the Coast Guard when it is not operating 
as a service in the Navy. As far as practica- 
ble, regulations for all reserve components 
shall be uniform. 

(b) Under regulations approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, or by the Secretary of 
the Treasury with respect to the Coast Guard 
when it is not operating as a service in the 
Navy, and subject to section 415(a)—(c) or 
416 of this title, a reserve officer of an armed 
force who has received a uniform and equip- 
ment allowance under section 415(a)—(c) or 
416 of this title, may, if a different uniform 
is required, be paid a uniform and equip- 
ment reimbursement upon transfer to, or 
appointment in, another reserve component, 

(c) For the purposes of sections 415 (a) 
(c) and 416 of this title and subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section, an officer may count 
only that duty for which he is required to 
wear a uniform. 

§ 418. Clothing allowance: enlisted members 

The President may prescribe the quantity 
and kind of clothing to be furnished an- 
nually to an enlisted member of the armed 
forces or the National Guard, and may pre- 
scribe the amount of a cash allowance to be 
paid to such a member if clothing is not so 
furnished to him. 

§ 419. Allowances while participating in in- 
ternational sports 

(a) Section 716 of title 10 does not author- 
ize the payment of allowances at higher rates 
than those provided for participation in 
military activities not covered by that sec- 
tion. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other law, a 
member of a uniformed service is not en- 
titled to travel and transportation allow- 
ances under sections 404-411 of this title for 
any period during which his expenses for 
travel or transportation are being paid by 
the agency sponsoring his participation in a 
competition covered by section 716 of title 
10. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other law, a 
member of a uniformed service who has no 
dependents is not entitled to the basic al- 
lowances for subsistence and quarters au- 
thorized by sections 402 and 403 of this 
title for a period during which he is sub- 
sisted and quartered by the agency sponsor- 
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ing his participation in a competition coy- 
ered by section 716 of title 10. 


§ 420. Allowances: no increase while depend- 
ent is entitled to basic pay 

A member of a uniformed service may not 
be paid an increased allowance under this 
chapter, on account of a dependent, for 
any period during which that dependent is 
entitled to basic pay under section 204 of 
this title. 

§ 421. Contract surgeons 

(a) A contract surgeon who is serving full 
time with a uniformed service is entitled 
to the basic allowances, and other allowances 
authorized by this chapter, of a commis- 
sioned officer in pay grade O-2 with less 
than two years of service computed under 
section 205 of this title. 

(b) A contract surgeon who is serving part 
time with a uniformed service is entitled to 
the travel and transportation allowances au- 
thorized by this chapter under the same 
conditions and in the same amounts as are 
applicable to commissioned officers. 


§ 422. Cadets, midshipmen, and nayal officer 
candidates 

(a) A cadet at the United States Military 
Academy, the United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, or the Coast Guard Academy, or a mid- 
shipman at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, is entitled to the allowances provided 
by law for a midshipman in the Navy, and 
to travel and tion allowances pre- 
scribed under section 410 of this title, while 
traveling under orders as a cadet or mid- 
shipman. 

(b) Each midshipman of the Navy to 
whom a Navy ration is not furnished is en- 
titled to the commuted value of the ration 
in money for each day that he is on active 
duty, including each day that he is on leave. 
The Secretary of the Navy may prescribe reg- 
ulations stating the conditions under which 
the commuted value shall be allowed and 
may prescribe regulations establishing the 
rates at which the ration shall be com- 
muted. 

(c) A midshipman appointed under sec- 
tion 6904 of title 10, or a seaman recruit 
who is enlisted under section 6905 of title 
10, is entitled to the allowances provided for 
a midshipman at the United States Naval 
Academy for— 

(1) initial travel to the college or univer- 
sity in which matriculated; 

(2) travel while under orders; and 

(3) travel on discharge. 

However, allowance for travel on discharge 
may not be paid to such a midshipman or 
recruit who is discharged and who continues 
his scholastic instruction at the same college 
or university. 

(d) While on flight training or on flight 
duty, a midshipman appointed under section 
6906 of title 10 is entitled to the allowances 
provided for a midshipman at the United 
States Naval Acdamy. 

§ 423. Validity of allowance payments based 
on purported marriages 

A payment of an allowance, based on a pur- 
ported marriage, that is made under this 
chapter, under the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, or under the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942, before judicial annulment or termi- 
nation of that marriage, is valid, if a court 
of competent jurisdiction adjudges or decrees 
that the marriage was entered into in good 
faith on the part of the spouse who is a mem- 
ber of a uniformed service or if, in the ab- 
sence of such a judgment or decree, such a 
finding of good faith is made by the Secre- 
tary concerned or by a person designated by 
him to investigate the matter. 

§ 424. Band leaders 

(a) The leader of the Army Band is en- 
titled to the allowances of a captain in the 
Army. 
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(b) The director of music at the United 
States Military Academy is entitled to the al- 
lowances of a commissioned officer whose 
grade corresponds to the rank prescribed for 
the director by the Secretary of the Army. 

(c) The leader of the United States Navy 
Band is entitled to the allowances of a 
lieutenant in the Navy. 

(d) A member of the Marine Corps who is 
appointed as director or assistant director of 
the United States Marine Corps Band under 
section 6222 of title 10, is entitled, while 
serving thereunder, only to the allowances of 
an officer in the grade in which he is serving. 
However, his allowances may not be less than 
those to which he was entitled at the time 
of his appointment under that section. 

(e) The leader of the Nayal Academy Band 
is entitled to the allowances of the pay grade 
prescribed for him by the Secretary of the 
Navy under section 207(e) of this title. The 
second leader is entitled to the allowances 
of a warrant officer, W-1. 
$ 425. United States Navy Band; United 

States Marine Corps Band: allow- 
ances while on concert tour 

While on concert tours approved by the 
President, the members of the United States 
Navy Band and the United States Marine 
Corps Band do not forfeit allowances. 

§ 426. Prisoners in naval confinement facili- 
ties 

(a) A person who is confined in a naval 
confinement facility under the sentence of 
a court-martial is entitled to an amount 
fixed by the Secretary of the Navy, but not 
more than $3 a month, for necessary ex- 
penses. 

(b) Appropriations for the pay of the 
Navy or the Marine Corps, as the case may be, 
may be used for payments under this section. 


Chapter 9—Leave 

Sec. 

501. Payments for unused accrued leave. 

502. Absences due to sickness, wounds, and 
certain other causes. 

503. Absence without leave or over leave. 

504. Cadets and midshipmen: chapter does 
not apply to. 

§ 501. Payments for unused accrued leave 

(a) In subsections (b)-—(f) of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) “discharge” means— 

(A) in the case of an enlisted member, 
separation or release from active duty under 
honorable conditions or appointment as an 
Officer; and 

(b) in the case of an officer, separation or 
release from active duty under honorable 
conditions; 

(2) “child” means— 

(A) a legitimate child; 

(B) a legally adopted child; 

(C) a stepchild, if, at the time of the 
death of the member or former member, the 
stepchild was a member of his household; 

(D) an illegitimate child, in the case of a 
female member or former member; 

(E) an illegitimate child to whose support 
a male member or former member has been 
judicially ordered or decreed to contribute, 
of whom he has been judicially decreed to 
be the fa „ or of whom he has acknowl- 
edged in writing under oath that he is the 
father; and 

(F) a person to whom the member or for- 
mer member, at the time of his death, stood 
in loco parentis and so stood for at least 12 
months before his death; 

(3) “parent” means— 

(A) a father or mother; 

(B) a grandfather or grandmother; 

(C) a stepfather or stepmother; 

(D) a father or mother by adoption; or 

() a person who for a period of not less 
than one year before the death of the mem- 
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ber or former member stood in loco parentis 
to him; 

except that not more than two persons may 
be treated as parents for the purposes of this 
clause, and preference shall be given to 
the persons who bore a parental relation at 
the time of, or most nearly before, the death 
of the member or former member; and 

(4) “brother or sister” means— 

(A) a brother or sister of the whole blood; 

(B) a brother or sister of the half blood; 

(C) a stepbrother or stepsister; or 

(D) a brother or sister by adoption. 

(b) An officer of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or Coast and 
Geodetic Survey who had accrued leave to 
his credit at the time of his discharge is 
entitled to be paid in cash or by a check on 
the Treasurer of the United States for that 
leave on the basis of the basic pay and al- 
lowances to which he was entitled on the 
date of discharge. An enlisted member of 
such a uniformed service who had accrued 
leave to his credit at the time of his dis- 
charge is entitled to be paid in cash or by 
a check on the Treasurer of the United 
States for that leave on the basis of the basic 
pay to which he was entitled on the date of 
discharge, plus an allowance computed at 
the rate of 70 cents a day for subsistence, and 
for an enlisted member in pay grade E-9, 
E-8, E-7, E-6, or E-5, with dependents, an 
allowance computed at the rate of $1.25 a 
day for quarters. However, a payment may 
not be made under this subsection to a mem- 
ber who— 

(1) is discharged for the purpose of ac- 
cepting an appointment or a warrant, or 
entering into an enlistment, in his armed 
force; or 

(2) elects to carry over his unused leave 
to a new enlistment in his armed force on 
the day after the date of his discharge. 


A member to whom a payment may not be 
made under this subsection, or a member 
who reverts from officer to enlisted status, 
carries the accrued leave standing to his 
credit from the one status to the other with- 
in his armed force. 

(c) Unused accrued leave for which pay- 
ment is made under subsection (b) of this 
section is not considered as service for any 


(d) Payments for unused accrued leave 
under subsection (b) of this section, in the 
case of a member or former member who dies 
after retirement or discharge and before he 
receives that payment, shall be made upon 
application, to or for the living survivors 
highest on the following list— 

(1) his surviving spouse and children, in 

shares; 


(2) his parents, in equal shares; 

(3) his brothers and sisters, in equal 
shares; or 

(4) the children of his deceased brothers 

and sisters, in equal shares. 
If there is no survivor, payment may not be 
made under this subsection. Payment under 
this subsection to a survivor who has passed 
his seventeenth birthday and who has not 
passed his twenty-first birthday discharges 
the obligations of the United States under 
this subsection. 

(e) A member of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or Coast 
and Geodetic Survey who is discharged under 
other than honorable conditions forfeits all 
accrued leave to his credit at the time of his 


(f) Payment may not be made for leave 
in excess of 60 days upon discharge or retire- 
ment. 

(g) An officer of the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service, or an officer of the 
Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service on 
active duty, who is credited with accumu- 
lated and accrued annual leave on the date 
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of his separation, retirement, or release from 
active duty, shall, if his application for that 
leave is approved by the Surgeon General, be 
paid for that leave in a lump sum on the 
basis of his basic pay, subsistence allowance, 
and allowance for quarters whether or not 
he is receiving that allowance on that date. 
However, the number of days upon which 
the lump-sum payment is based may not be 
more than 60. A lump-sum payment may 
not be made under this subsection to an 
officer— 

(1) whose appointment expires or is termi- 
nated and who, without a break in active 
service, accepts a new appointment; 

(2) who is retired for age in time of war 
and is continued on, or recalled to, active 
duty without a break in active service; or 

(3) who is transferred to another depart- 

ment or agency of the United States under 
circumstances in which, by any other law, 
his leave may be transferred. 
In this subsection, “accumulated annual 
leave” means unused accrued annual leave 
carried forward from one leave year into the 
next leave year, and “accrued annual leave” 
means the annual leave accruing to an officer 
during one leave year. 


§ 502. Absences due to sickness, wounds, and 
certain other causes 

(a) A member of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, who is absent because 
of sickness or wounds, or who is directed by 
the Secretary concerned, or his designated 
representative, to be absent from duty to 
await orders pending disability retirement 
proceedings for a period that is longer than 
the leave authorized by section 701 of title 
10, is entitled to the pay and allowances to 
which he would be entitled if he were not so 
absent. A member who is absent with leave 
for any other reason for not longer than the 
leave authorized by that section is entitled 
to the same pay and allowances to which he 
would be entitled if he were not on leave, 
and to any additional allowances otherwise 
provided by law for members on leave. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, a member who is authorized 
by the Secretary concerned, or his designated 
representative, to be absent for a period that 
is longer than the leave authorized by sec- 
tion 701 of title 10 is not entitled to pay or 
allowances during the part of his absence 
that is more than the number of days’ leave 
authorized by that section. 

§ 503. Absence without leave or over leave 

(a) A member of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, who is absent without 
leave or over leave, forfeits all pay and al- 
lowances for the period of that absence, un- 
less it is excused as unavoidable. 

(b) A commissioned officer of the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service, or an 
officer of the Reserve Corps of the Public 
Health Service on active duty, who is ab- 
sent without leave, forfeits all pay and al- 
lowances for the period of that absence, un- 
less it is excused as unavoidable, 

§ 504. Cadets and midshipmen: chapter does 
not apply to 

This chapter does not apply to cadets at 
the United States Military Academy, the 
United States Air Force Academy, the Coast 
Guard Academy, midshipmen at the United 
States Naval Academy, or cadets or midship- 
men serving elsewhere in the armed forces. 


Chapter 11—Payments to mentally 
incompetent persons 
Sec. 
601. Applicabiliy. 
602. Payments: designation of person to re- 
ceive amounts due. 


603. Regulations. 
604. Determination of Secretary final. 
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§ 601. Applicability 
- This chapter applies to— 

(1) members of a uniformed service who 
are on active duty (other than for training) 
or who are on a retired list of that service; 
and 

(2) members of the Fleet Reserve or Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

§ 602, Payments: designation of person to re- 
ceive amounts due 

(a) Active duty pay and allowances, 
amounts due for accrued or accumulated 
leave, or retired or retainer pay, that are 
otherwise payable to a member to whom this 
chapter applies and who, in the opinion of a 
board of medical officers or physicians, is 
mentally incapable of managing his affairs, 
may be paid for that member's use or benefit 
to any person designated by the Secretary 
concerned, or by any officer to whom he dele- 
gates his authority under this section, with- 
out the appointment in judicial 
of a committee, guardian, or other legal rep- 
resentative. 

(b) The board shall consist of at least 
three qualified medical officers or physicians, 
one of whom is specially qualified in the 
treatment of mental disorders, appointed 
from available medical officers or physicians 
under his jurisdiction by the head of which- 
ever of the following is providing medical 
treatment for the member, or by a person 
designated by that head— 

(1) Department of the Army; 

(2) Department of the Navy; 

(3) Department of the Air Force; 

(4) Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; or 

(5) Veterans’ Administration. 

If the hospitalization or medical care of the 
member is not provided by the United States, 
the board shall be appointed by the Secretary 
of the department having jurisdiction of the 
member. 

(c) A payment made to a person who is 
designated under this section discharges the 
obligation of the United States as to the 
amount paid. 

(d) A person serving in a legal, medical, 
fiduciary, or other capacity, may not demand 
or accept a fee, commission, or other charge 
for any service performed under this chapter. 

(e) This section does not apply in any 
case in which a legal committee, guardian, 
or other representative has been appointed 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, except 
as to payments made before the paying 
agency of the department concerned receives 
notice of that appointment. 

(f) A person who is designated to receive 
payments under this section shall furnish 
satisfactory assurance that the amounts re- 
ceived by him will be applied to the use and 
benefit of the incompetent member, and, 
where the payments may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be more than $1,000, shall provide 
a suitable bond to be paid for out of amounts 
due the incompetent member. 

§ 603. Regulations 

The Secretary concerned and the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs shall prescribe 
regulations necessary to carry out this 
chapter. 

§ 604. Determination of the Secretary final 

The determination as to the person au- 
thorized to receive a payment under section 
602 of this title is final and is not subject to 
review by an official of the United States or 
a court. 

Chapter 13—AUotments and assignments of 

pay 

Sec. 

701. Members of Army or Air Force; contract 
surgeons. 

702. Allotments: officers of Navy or Marine 
Corps. 

703. Allotments: members of Coast Guard. 
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704. Allotments; officers of Public Health 


Service. 
705. Assignments: enlisted members of 
naval service. 
706. The commissioned officers of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 
$ 701. Members of Army or Air Force; con- 
tract surgeons 

(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of 
the Air Force, as the case may be, a com- 
missioned officer of the Army or the Air 
Force may transfer or assign his pay ac- 
count, when due and payable. 

(b) A contract surgeon, or contract den- 
tal surgeon, of the Army or the Air Force, 
on duty in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, or Puerto Rico, may transfer or 
assign his pay account, when due and pay- 
able, under the regulations prescribed under 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) An enlisted member of the Army or 
the Air Force may not assign his pay, and 
if he does so, the assignment is void. 

(d) The Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Air Force, as the case may 
be, may allow a— 

(1) member of the Army or the Air 
Force; or 

(2) contract surgeon of the Army or the 
Air Force; 
to make allotments from his pay for the 
support of his relatives, or for any other 
purpose that the Secretary concerned con- 
siders proper. If an allotment made under 
this subsection is paid to the allottee before 
the disbursing officer receives a notice of 


report the death of the allotter or any other 
fact that makes the allotment not payable, 
the recovered 


§ 702. Allotments: officers of Navy or Marine 


Corps 
The Secretary of the Navy, under regula- 


allotments of his pay— 
(1) for the support of his family or rel- 
atives; 
(2) for his own savings; or 
(3) for other purposes. 
§ 703. Allotments: members of Coast Guard 
Members of the Coast Guard may, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, make allotments from their 
pay and allowances. 
§ 704. Allotments: officers of Public Health 
Service 
Commissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service who are on active duty may, under 
regulations prescribed by the President, make 
allotments from their pay. 
§ 705. Assignments: enlisted members of 
naval service 
Each assignment of pay due an enlisted 
member of the Navy or Marine Corps and 
each power of attorney or other authority 
to draw, receipt for, or transfer that pay, 
is void, unless attested by the member’s com- 
manding officer and the disbursing officer 
having custody of the member’s pay record. 
An assignment of pay shall state the date 
when the transfer of pay to the assignee is 
to begin. 
$ 706. Commissioned officers of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey 
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Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, commissioned officers of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey may make 
allotments or assignments of their pay. 

Chapter 15—Prohibitions and penalties 
Sec. 
801. 


802. 


Restriction on payment to certain offi- 
cers. 

Forfeiture of pay during absence from 
duty due to disease from intemperate 
use of alcohol or drugs. 

Commissioned officers of Army or Air 
Force: forfeiture of pay when dropped 
from rolls. 

. Enlisted members of Army or Air Force: 
pay and allowances not to accrue dur- 
ing suspended sentence of dishonor- 
able discharge. 

Sale of pay by members of naval serv- 
ice to be discouraged by commanding 


§ 801. Restriction on payment to certain 
officers 

(a) An officer of the Regular Navy or the 
Regular Marine Corps, other than a retired 
officer, may not be employed by a person 
furnishing nayal supplies or war materials 
to the United States. If such an officer is 
so employed, he is not entitled to any pay- 
ment from the United States during that 
employment. 

(b) If a retired officer of the Regular Navy 
or the Regular Marine Corps is engaged for 
himself or others in selling, or contracting 
or negotiating to sell, naval supplies or war 
materials to the Department of the Navy, 
he is not entitled to any payment from the 
United States while he is so engaged. 

(c) Payment may not be made from any 
appropriation, for a period of two years after 
his name is placed on that list, to an officer 
on a retired list of the Regular Army, the 
Regular Navy, the Regular Air Force, the 

Marine Corps, the Regular Coast 
Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or 
the Public Health Service, who is engaged 
for himself or others in selling, or contract- 
ing or negotiating to sell, supplies or war 
materials to an agency of the Department 
of Defense, the Coast Guard, the Coast and 
8 Survey, or the Public Health 

ce. 


§ 802. Forfeiture of pay during absence from 
duty due to disease from intem- 
perate use of alcohol or drugs 

A member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 

or Marine Corps, on active duty who is ab- 
sent from his regular duties for a continuous 
period of more than one day because of 
disease that is directly caused by and im- 
mediately follows his intemperate use of 
alcoholic liquor or habit-forming drugs is 
not entitled to pay for the period of that 
absence. However, a member whose pay is 
forfeited for more than one month is en- 
titled to $5 for personal expenses for each 
full month that his pay is forfeited. Deter- 
minations of periods and causes of absence 
under this section shall be made as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary concerned, and are 
final. 

§ 803. Commissioned officers of Army or 
Air Force: forfeiture of pay when 
dropped from rolls 

A commissioned officer of the Army or the 

Air Force who is dropped from the rolls un- 

der section 1161(b) of title 10 for absence 

without authority for three months forfeits 
all pay due or to become due. 

§ 804. Enlisted members of Army or Air 
Force: pay and allowances not to ac- 
crue during suspended sentence of 
dishonorable discharge 

Pay and allowances do not accrue to an 
enlisted member of the Army or the Air 

Force who is in confinement under sentence 


803. 


805. 
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of dishonorable discharge, while the execu- 

tion of the sentence to discharge is sus- 

pended. 

§ 805. Sale of pay by members of naval serv- 
ice to be discouraged by command- 
ing officer 

The commanding officer of a naval vessel 
shall discourage each member of the crew 
from selling any part of his pay and may 
not attest a power of attorney for the trans- 
fer of pay unless he is satisfied that the 
power is not granted in consideration of 
money given for the purchase of pay. 


Chapter 17—Miscellaneous rights and 
benefits 

Sec. 

901. Wartime pay of officer of armed force 
exercising command higher than his 
grade. 

902. Pay of crews of wrecked or lost naval 
vessels. 

903. Retired members recalled to active duty; 
former members. 

904. Officers of Navy or Marine Corps pro- 
moted under chapter 545 of title 10: 
effective date of beginning of pay and 
allowances. 

905. Officers of Navy or Marine Corps not 
covered by section 904 of this title: 
effective date of beginning of pay and 
allowances. 

906. Extension of enlistment: effect on pay 
and allowances. 

§ 901. Wartime pay of officer of armed force 
exercising command higher than his 
grade 

In time of war, an officer of an armed force 
who is serving with troops operating against 
an enemy and who exercises, under assign- 
ment in orders issued by competent author- 
ity, a command above that pertaining to his 
grade, is entitled to the pay and allowances 
(not above that of pay grade O-7) appro- 
priate to the command so exercised. 
$902. Pay of crews of wrecked or lost naval 

vessels 

(a) When the accounts of the disbursing 
officer of a naval vessel are lost as a result of 
the destruction of the vessel, his return for 
the last month may, unless there is official 
evidence to the contrary, be used in com- 
puting later credits to and settling accounts 
of persons, other than officers, carried on his 
accounts. If the return for the last month 
has not been made, the pay accounts may be 
settled on principles of equity and justice. 

(b) When a naval vessel is lost or has not 
been heard from for so long that her loss 
may be presumed, the General Accounting 
Office, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy, may fix the date of loss of the 
vessel for the purpose of settling the accounts 
of persons aboard other than officers. 

(c) When the crew of a naval vessel is 
separated from that vessel because of her 
wreck, loss, or destruction, the pay and emol- 
uments of those officers and enlisted mem- 
bers that the Secretary considers (because 
of the sentence of a court-martial or the 
finding of a court of inquiry, or by other 
satisfactory evidence) to have done their ut- 
most to save the vessel and, after the wreck, 
loss, or destruction, to haye behaved them- 
selves according to the discipline of the Navy, 
continue and shall be paid to them until 
their discharge or death, whichever is earlier. 
$ 903. Retired members recalled to active 

duty; former members 

A retired member or former member of a 
uniformed service, or a member of the Fleet 
Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, who 
is serving on active duty is entitled to the 
pay and allowances to which he is entitled, 
under this title, for the grade, rank, or 
rating in which he is serving. In addition, 
while on active duty, he is entitled to the 
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pay and allowances, while on leave of absence 

or while sick, of a member of a uniformed 

service of similar grade, rank, or rating who 
is entitled to basic pay. 

§ 904. Officers of Navy or Marine Corps pro- 
moted under chapter 545 of title 10: 
effective date of beginning of pay and 
allowances 

(a) An officer who is promoted under any 
of sections 6751-5774 of title 10 is entitled 
to the pay and allowances of the grade to 
which promoted from the date of the occur- 
rence of the vacancy that he was promoted 
to fill, if he is in one of the following cate- 
gories— 

(1) male line officers of the Navy not 
restricted in the performance of duty; 

(2) male line officers of the Navy desig- 
nated for engineering duty, aeronautical 
engineering duty, or special duty promoted to 
the grade of rear admiral; 

(3) male line officers of the Navy desig- 
mated for engineering duty, aeronautical 
engineering duty, or special duty who are 
promoted to the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander to fill vacancies in the combined 
grades of lieutenant commander, commander, 
and captain and whose promotion was 
delayed because there were no vacancies for 
them at the time when they would other- 
wise have been eligible for promotion under 
section 5769(b) of title 10; 

(4) male line officers of the Navy desig- 
nated for limited duty; 

(5) women line officers on the active list 
of the Navy promoted to the grade of com- 
mander or lieutenant commander; 

(6) male officers of the Marine Corps not 
restricted in the performance of duty; 

(7) male officers of the Marine Corps des- 
ignated for supply duty promoted to the 
grade of brigadier general; 

(8) male officers of the Marine Corps des- 
ignated for supply duty who are promoted 
to the grade of major to fill vacancies in the 
combined grades of major, lieutenant colonel, 
and colonel and whose promotion was de- 
layed because there were no vacancies for 
them at the time when they would otherwise 
have been eligible for promotion under sec- 
tion 5769(b) of title 10; 

(9) male officers of the Marine Corps desig- 
nated for limited duty; 

(10) women officers on the active list of 
the Marine Corps promoted to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel or major; or 

(11) staff corps officers of the Navy pro- 
moted to the grade of rear admiral. 

(b) A male line officer of the Navy desig- 
nated for engineering duty, aeronautical en- 
gineering duty, or special duty, or a male 
officer of the Marine Corps designated for 
supply duty, if not in a category listed in 
subsection (a) of this section, is entitled, 
when promoted under any of sections 5751- 
5774 of title 10, to the pay and allowances of 
the grade to which promoted from the date 
on which he became eligible for promotion 
to that grade. 

(c) A woman line officer on the active list 
of the Navy promoted to the grade of lieu- 
tenant or a woman officer on the active list 
of the Marine Corps promoted to the grade 
of captain under any of sections 5751-5774 
of title 10 is entitled to the pay and allow- 
ances of the grade to which promoted from 
July 1 following the date on which the Pres- 
ident approved the report of the selection 
board that recommended her for promotion. 

(d) Except as provided by subsection (e) 
of this section, a male staff corps officer or a 
woman staff corps officer who is promoted 
to a grade below rear admiral under any of 
sections 5751-5774 of title 10 is entitled to 
the pay and allowances of the grade to 
which promoted from the date on which his 
running mate in that grade became eligible 
for promotion to that grade. 
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(e) An officer in the Nurse Corp who is 
promoted to the grade of captain or com- 
mander under any of sections 5751-5774 of 
title 10 is entitled to the pay and allowances 
of the grade to which promoted from— 

(1) the date of the occurrence of the va- 
cancy that he was promoted to fill; or 

(2) the date on which the President ap- 
proved the report of the selection board 
that recommended him for promotion; 
whichever is later. 


§ 905. Officers of Navy or Marine Corps not 
covered by section 904 of this title: 
effective date of beginning of pay 
and allowances 

(a) The pay of an officer of the Regular 
Navy or the Marine Corps begins 
on the date he accepts his initial appoint- 
ment, except that— 

(1) the pay of an officer required to give 
an Official bond begins on the date the bond 
is approved by proper authority; and 

(2) the pay of an officer commissioned 
within six months after his graduation from 
the United States Naval Academy begins on 
the date of rank stated in his commission. 

(b) A reserve officer who is promoted un- 
der chapter 549 of title 10 to a grade above 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the Naval Re- 
serve or above first lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps Reserve is entitled to the pay and 
allowances of the grade to which promoted 
for duty performed from the date on which 
he became eligible for promotion to that 
grade. However, if an officer has not estab- 
lished his professional and moral qualifica- 
tions, as prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Navy under section 5867 of title 10, within 
one year after the date on which the Presi- 
dent approved the report of the selection 
board that recommended him for promotion, 
he is entitled to the pay and allowances of 
the grade to which promoted only from the 
date he is appointed in that grade. 

(c) A reserve officer who is promoted un- 
der section 5908 of title 10 to the grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the Naval Re- 
serve or first lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
Reserve is entitled to the pay and allowances 
of the higher grade for duty performed from 
the date given him as his date of rank. 

(d) An officer of the Navy or Marine 
who is promoted under section 5788 of title 
10 is entitled to the pay and allowances of 
the higher grade from his date of rank in 
that grade unless he is entitled to them from 
an earlier date under another law. 

(e) A woman officer temporarily promoted 
under section 5787b of title 10 is entitled to 
the pay and allowances of the higher grade 
from the date of her eligibility for that tem- 
porary promotion. 

(f) An officer appointed in a higher grade 
under section 5505 of title 10 is entitled to 
the pay and allowances of the higher grade 
from the date of his appointment in that 
grade. 

(g) A member of the naval service who is 
appointed under section 5597 of title 10 is 
entitled to the pay and allowances of the 
grade in which appointed from the date that 
appointment is made. Such a person may 
not suffer a reduction in the pay and allow- 
ances to which he was entitled because of 
his permanent status at the time of his 
temporary appointment, or a reduction in 
the pay and allowances to which he was 
entitled under a prior temporary appoint- 
ment in a lower grade. 

(h) A member of the naval service who is 
appointed under section 5787 of title 10 is 
entitled to the pay and allowances of the 
grade in which appointed from the date that 
appointment is made. Such a member may 
not suffer a reduction in the pay and allow- 
ances to which he was entitled at the time of 
his appointment. 


$ 906. Extension of enlistment: effect on pay 
and allowances 
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(a) A member of the Army or the Air 
Force, as the case may be, who extends his 
enlistment under section 3263 or 8263 of title 
10 is entitled to the same pay and allowances 
as though he had reenlisted. 

(b) A member of the Regular Navy or the 
Regular Marine Corps, as the case may be, 
who extends his enlistment under section 
5539 of title 10 is entitled to the same pay 
and allowances as though he had reenlisted. 
For the purposes of determining entitlement 
to reenlistment bonus and to travel and 
transportation allowances upon , all 
such extensions of enlistment are considered 
one continuous extension. 


Chapter 19—Administration 


Regulations relating to pay and allow- 
ances. 

Additional training or duty without 
pay: Reserves and members of Na- 
tional Guard. 

. Assimilation of pay and allowances. 

. Computation of pay and allowances for 
month or part of month. 

Army and Air Force; prompt payments 
required. 

. Advance payments. 

1007. Deductions from pay. 

§ 1001. Regulations relating to pay and allow- 

ances 

(a) A Secretary of a military department 
may not prescribe a regulation under this 
title or any other law, relating to the pay 
and allowances of members of an armed force 
under that department, unless it has been 
approved under procedures prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(b) Regulations of the Secretary con- 
cerned relating to pay matters, similar to 
those by subsection (a) of this section, for 
members of the Coast Guard, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 
Service, shall, as far as practicable, conform 
1 regulations approved under that subsec- 

on. 

(e) The Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, or the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may obtain from the Comptrol- 
ler General an advisory opinion with respect 
to a proposed regulation especially affect- 
ing a department under that Secretary’s ju- 
risdiction. 

§ 2002. Additional training or duty without 
pay: Reserves and members of Na- 
tional Guard 

(a) A member of the National Guard, or 
of a reserve component of a uniformed serv- 
ice, may, with his consent, be given addi- 
tional training or other duty as provided by 
law, without pay, as may be authorized by 
the Secretary concerned. 

(b) A member who performs training or 
other duty without pay under subsection (a) 
of this section may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary concerned, be authorized the travel 
and transportation allowances prescribed by 
section 404 (a)—(d), and (f), of this title for 
travel performed to and from that training 
or duty, and, during the performance of that 
training or duty, be furnished with sub- 
sistence and quarters in kind or commuta- 
tion thereof at a rate to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary concerned. 

(c) This section does not authorize com- 
pensation for work or study performed by a 
member of a reserve component in connec- 
tion with correspondence courses of an 
armed force. 

(d) This section does not apply to a mem- 
ber who is entitled to basic pay under chap- 
ter 3 of this title. 

§ 1003. Assimilation of pay and allowances 

Chapters 3 and 5 and sections 402-407, 
409-411, and 414 of this title apply equally to 
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persons who are not serving as members of a 
uniformed service but whose pay or allow- 
ances, or both, are assimilated under law or 
a regulation prescribed under law, to the pay 
or allowances, or both, of commissioned of- 
ficers, warrant officers, or enlisted members 
of any grade, rank, or rating in any uni- 
formed service. 
§ 1004. Computation of pay and allowances 
for month or part of month 

A member of a uniformed service who is 
entitled to pay and allowances under this 
title for a continuous period of less than one 
month is entitled to his pay and allowances 
for each day of that period at the rate of 
1/30 of the monthly amount of his pay and 
allowances. The thirty-first day of a calen- 
dar month may not be excluded from a com- 
putation under this subsection. 


§ 1005. Army and Air Force: prompt pay- 
ments required 
Members of the Army and of the Air Force 
shall be paid at such times that arrears will 
at no time be more than two months, unless 
circumstances make further arrears unavoid- 
able. 


§ 1006. Advance payments 

(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, not more than three 
months’ pay may be paid in advance to a 
member of an armed force upon his per- 
manent change of station. 

(b) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, a member of an armed 
force who is on duty at a distant station 
where the pay and emoluments to which he 
is entitled cannot be disbursed regularly, 
may be paid in advance. 

(c) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, an advance of pay to a 
member of an armed force who is on duty 
outside the United States, or other place 
designated by the President, of not more 
than two months’ basic pay may be made 
directly to his previously designated depend- 
ents who are ordered evacuated by competent 
authority. An advance of pay under this 
subsection is not subject to the conditions 
under which advances of pay may be made 
under subsection (a) or (b) of this section, 
and may be made only if all dependents of 
members of the armed forces are ordered 
evacuated from the place where the mem- 
ber’s dependents are located. 

(d) If a person to whom an advance of 
pay is made under subsection (a), (b), or 
(c) of this section dies or is separated from 
his armed force, before liquidation of that 
advance, the amount remaining unliquidated 
at the time of his death or separation shall 
be credited to the account of the disbursing 
officer concerned. However, the unliquidated 
amount remains a debt of that person or 
his estate to the United States. 

(e) As far as practicable, regulations for 
the administration of subsections (a) -(d) 
of this section shall be uniform for all of 
the armed forces. 

(f) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, an advance of 
pay of not more than three months’ pay may 
be made to an officer of the Coast Guard 
who is ordered to sea duty or to or from 
shore duty beyond the seas. In addition, 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard may 
direct such advances as he considers neces- 
sary and proper to members of the Coast 
Guard stationed at distant stations where 
the pay and emoluments to which they are 
entitled cannot be paid regularly. 

§ 1007. Deductions from pay 

(a) The pay of an officer of an armed 
force may be withheld, under section 82 of 
title 5, only for an indebtedness to the 
United States admitted by the officer or 
shown by the judgment of a court, or upon 
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a special order issued in the discretion of the 
Secretary concerned. 

(b) An amount due the United States 
from an enlisted member of the Army or the 
Air Force for articles sold to him on credit 
under section 4621(a)(1) or 9621 (a) (1) of 
title 10, as the case may be, shall be deducted 
from the next pay due him after the sale is 
reported. In the case of a member of the 
Army, the report shall be made to the Chief 
of Finance. An amount due the United 
States from an enlisted member of the 
Army or the Air Force for tobacco sold to 
him by the United States under section 4623 
or 9623 of title 10 shall be deducted from 
his pay in the manner provided for the set- 
tlement of clothing accounts. 

(c) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, an amount that an 
enlisted member of the Army or the Air 
Force is administratively determined to owe 
the United States or any of its instrumen- 
talities may be deducted from his pay in 
monthly installments. However, after the 
deduction of pay forfeited by the sentence 
of a court-martial, if any, or otherwise au- 
thorized by law to be withheld, the deduc- 
tions authorized by this section may not re- 
duce the pay actually received for any month 
to less than one-third of his basic pay for 
that month. 

(d) Subject to subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, an amount due the United States from 
an enlisted member of the Army or the Air 
Force may be deducted from his pay on final 
statement, or from his savings on his cloth- 
ing allowance. 

(e) The amount of any damage, or cost of 
repairs, to arms or equipment caused by the 
abuse or negligence of a member of the 
Army or the Air Force, as the case may be, 
who had the care of, or was using, the prop- 
erty when it was damaged, shall be deducted 
from his pay. 

(f) If, upon final settlement of the ac- 
counts of an officer of the Army or the Air 
Force charged with the issue of an article 
of military supply, there is a deficiency of 
that article, or if an article of military sup- 
ply with whose issue an officer is charged is 
damaged, the value of the lost article or the 
amount of the damage shall be charged 
against the officer and deducted from his 
monthly pay, unless he shows to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Air Force, as the case may 
be, by one or more affidavits setting forth the 
circumstances, that he was not at fault. 

(g) An amount due the United States 
from an officer of the Army or the Air Force 
for rations bought on credit, and for arti- 
cles bought on credit under section 4621(a) 
(1) or 9621(a)(1) of title 10, shall be de- 
ducted from the next pay due that officer 
after the sale is reported. 

AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 10, ARMED FORCES 

Sec. 2. Chapter 31 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) The following new section is added 
at the end thereof: 

“§ 517. Authorized daily average: members 
in pay grades E-8 and E-9 

“Except as provided in section 307 of title 
37, the authorized daily average number of 
enlisted members on active duty (other than 
for training) in an armed force in pay grades 
E-8 and E-9 in a calendar year may not be 
more than 2 percent and 1 percent, respec- 
tively, of the number of enlisted members 
of that armed force who are on active duty 
(other than for training) on January 1 of 
that year.” 

(2) The following new item is added at 
the end of the analysis: 

“517. Authorized daily average: members in 
pay grades E-8 and E-9.” 
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Sec. 3. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The following new chapter is inserted 
after chapter 39: 


“Chapter 40—Leave 
“Sec. 
“701. Entitlement and accumulation. 
“7102. Cadets and midshipmen. 
“703. Reenlistment leave. 
“704. Use of leave; regulations. 
“§ 701. Entitlement and accumulation 

“(a) A member of an armed force is en- 
titled to leave at the rate of 2% calendar 
days for each month of active service, ex- 
cluding periods of— 

“(1) absence from duty without leave; 

(2) absence over leave; and 

“(3) confinement as the result of a sen- 

tence of a court-martial. 
Full-time training, or other full-time duty 
for a period of more than 29 days, performed 
under section 316, 502, 503, 504, or 505 of 
title 32 by a member of the Army National 
Guard of the United States or the Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States in his 
status as a member of the National Guard, 
and for which he is entitled to pay, is active 
service for the purposes of this section. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, a member may not accumulate 
more than 60 days’ leave. However, leave 
taken during a fiscal year may be charged 
to leave accumulated during that fiscal year 
without regard to this limitation. 

“(c) A member who retired after August 
9, 1946, who is continued on, or is recalled 
to, active duty, may have his leave which ac- 
cumulated during his service before retire- 
ment carried over to his period of service 
after retirement. 

„d) Leave accumulated under this sec- 
tion does not survive the death of the mem- 
ber during active service. 

“(e) Leave taken before discharge is con- 
sidered to be active service. 


“§ 702. Cadets and midshipmen 

“(a) Graduates of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, the United States Air Force Academy, 
or the Coast Guard Academy who, upon grad- 
uation, are appointed in a regular component 
of an armed force, may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary concerned, or his designated 
representative, be granted graduation leave 
of not more than 60 days. Leave granted 
under this subsection is in addition to any 
other leave and may not be deducted from 
or charged against other leave authorized by 
this chapter, and must be completed within 
three months of the date of graduation. 
Leave under this subsection may not be car- 
ried forward as credit beyond the date of re- 
porting to the first permanent duty station 
or to a port of embarkation for permanent 
duty outside the United States or in Alaska 
or Hawaii. 

“(b) Sections 701, 702(a), 703, and 704 of 
this chapter do not apply to cadets at the 
United States Military Academy, the United 
States Air Force Academy, or the Coast 
Guard Academy, midshipmen at the United 
States Naval Academy, or cadets or midship- 
men serving elsewhere in the armed forces. 
The Secretary concerned, or his designated 
representative, may prescribe regulations re- 
lating to leave for cadets and midshipmen. 
“$ 703. Reenlistment leave 

“Leave for not more than 90 days may be 
authorized, in the discretion of the Secretary 
concerned, or his designated representative, 
to a member of an armed force who re- 
enlists. Leave authorized under this section 
shall be deducted from leave accrued during 
active service before reenlistment or charged 
against leave that may accrue during future 
active service, or both. 
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“§ 704. Use of leave; regulations 

“(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, or his designated rep- 
resentative, leave may be taken by a member 
on a calendar-day basis as vacation or ab- 
sence from duty with pay, annually as ac- 
cruing, or otherwise. 

“(b) Regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (a) shall— 

(1) Provide equal treatment of officers 
and enlisted members; 

“(2) establish to the fullest extent practi- 
cable uniform policies for the several armed 
forces; 

“(3) provide that leave shall be taken an- 
nually as accruing to the extent consistent 
with military requirements and other exi- 
gencies; and 

“(4) provide for the determination of the 
number of calendar days of leave to which a 
member is entitled, including the number of 
calendar days of absence from duty or vaca- 
tion to be counted or charged against leave.” 

(2) The chapter analysis of subtitle A and 
the chapter analysis of part II of subtitle 
A are amended by inserting the following 
new item: 


Sec. 4. Section 4338 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

“(a) The director of music, who is also 
the leader of the Military Academy Band, 
has the rank prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Army.”; and 

(2) by striking out the words “counted 
under subsection (a)“ in the first sentence 
of subsection (b). 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 5597(i) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(i) Each temporary appointment under 
this section, unless expressly declined, is, 
without formal acceptance or oath of office, 
regarded as accepted on the date made.” 

(b) Section 5787(g) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Each temporary appointment under 
this section, unless expressly declined, is, 
without formal acceptance, regarded as ac- 
cepted on the date made.” 

(c) Section 6081 (b) and (c) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Each midshipman is entitled to a 
Navy ration for each day that he is on active 
duty, including each day that he is on leave. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Navy may pre- 
scribe regulations stating the conditions 
under which the ration shall be allowed 
under subsection (b).” 

Sec. 6. (a) The following sections of title 
10, United States Code, are amended by strik- 
ing out the words “, pay, and allowances” 
wherever they appear therein: 

(1) 3068(b) (last sentence). 

(2) 3071(b) (last sentence). 

(3) 307106) (last sentence). 

(b) The following sections of title 10, 
United States Code, are amended by str 
out the words “and the pay and allowances” 
wherever they appear therein: 

(1) 3069 (last sentence). 

(2) 3070(b) (last sentence). 

(3) 3070(c) (last sentence). 

(c) The following sections of title 10, 
United States Code, are amended by striking 
out the words “and is entitled to the pay and 
allowances of an officer serving in that 
rank”: 

(1) 5139(a) (3d sentence). 

(2) 5140(a) (3d sentence) ) 

(3) 5143(a) (2d sentence). 

(4) 5206(a) (2d sentence). 

(d) Sections 3687 and 8687 of title 10, 
United States Code, are amended by striking 
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out the words “pay and allowances, pen- 
sions,” and inserting the word pensions“ in 
place thereof. 

(e) Section 6148 (a) and (b) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words “hospital benefits, and pay 
and allowances” and inserting the words 
“and hospital benefits” in place thereof. 

(f) Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 101(31)(A) is amended by 
striking out the words “section 301 of title 
37” and inserting the words “section 206 of 
title 37” in place thereof. 

(2) Section 555(a) is amended by striking 
out the words section 232 (a) of title 37” 
and inserting the words “section 201(d) of 
title 37” in place thereof. 

(3) Sections 564 (a) (1), 1166(a), 1167 (a) 
and (b), 1293, and 1305 are each amended by 
striking out the words “section 311 of title 
37” and inserting the words “section 511 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended (70 Stat. 114)” in place thereof. 

(4) Section 1405(2) is amended by striking 
out the words “section 233(a)(7) of title 
37” and inserting the words section 205(a) 
(7) and (8) of title 37” in place thereof. 

(5) Section 6033(a) is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “sections 231-319 of”. 

(6) Section 6912 is amended by 
out the words “section 251(a) of title 37” 
and inserting the words section 402 (a) and 
(b) of title 37” in place thereof. 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 14, COAST GUARD 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 755 of title 14, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending the catchline to read as 
follows: 
“$ 755. Benefits.“; and 

(2) by striking out the words “pay, al- 
lowances, and” in subsection (a). 

(b) Section 462a of title 14, United States 
Codes, is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 462a. Retired rear admirals; retired pay 

after two years’ active duty 

“Each officer of the Coast Guard 
a permanent appointment in the grade of 
rear admiral on the retired list who is en- 
titled to the pay of the lower half of that 
grade, and who, in time of war or national 
emergency, serves satisfactorily on active 
duty for two years in that grade or in a 
higher grade, is entitled when not on active 
duty to retired pay equal to 75 percent of 
the basic pay of a rear admiral of the upper 
half.” 


(c) The analysis of chapter 13 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 

“462a. Retired rear admirals; active duty pay 
and retired pay after two years of 
active duty.” 

and inserting the following item in place 

thereof: 


“462a. Retired rear admirals; retired pay 
after two years of active duty.” 

(d) The analysis of chapter 21 is amended 
by striking out the following item: 
“755, Pay, allowances, and other benefits.” 
and inserting the following item in place 
thereof: 
“7155. Benefits.” 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 32, NATIONAL GUARD 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 318 of title 32, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words “pay and allowances,“. 

(b) Sections 321 (a) (2) and (8), (b) (2), 
and (f) (3), and 715(a) (3) of title 32, United 
States Code, are amended by striking out the 
words “section 301 of title 37” wherever they 
appear therein and inserting the words “sec- 
tion 206 of title 37” in place thereof. 


AMENDMENTS TO CERTAIN LAWS APPLICABLE TO 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 3(a) of the Act of 

August 10, 1956, ch. 1041, as amended (33 
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U.S.C. 857a(a)), is amended by adding the 
following new clause at the end thereof: 
“(10) Chapter 40. Leave.” 
(b) The Act of June 3, 1948, ch. 390, as 


(1) Section 9 (33 U.S.C. 853h) is amended 
by striking out the words “active-duty pay 
with longevity credit” wherever they appear 
and inserting the words “basic pay“ in place 
thereof. 

(2) Section 16(a) (33 U.S.C. 8530 (a)) is 
amended by striking out the words “active- 
duty pay with longevity credit” wherever 
they appear and inserting the words “basic 
pay” in place thereof. 

(c) Active service in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey as a deck officer or junior engineer 
and active service counted on June 30, 1922, 
for longevity pay, shall be credited to com- 
missioned officers as active commissioned 
service for purposes of retirement and retire- 
ment pay. 

AMENDMENT TO DEPENDENTS ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1950 

Sec. 10. Sections 1-4 of the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 795) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“That for the duration of this Act, that 
part of section 401(3) of title 37, United 
States Code, which reads ‘and actually re- 
sides in the member's household’ is sus- 
pended: Provided, That the dependency of 
the father or mother as required by that sec- 
tion shall be determined on the basis of an 
affidavit submitted by such father or mother, 
and such other evidence as the Secretary 
concerned may deem necessary under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, and no such 
father or mother shall be deemed dependent 
unless— 

“(1) the member of the uniformed service 
claiming such dependency has provided over 
one-half of the support of such father or 
mother for such period of time as the Sec- 
retary concerned may prescribe; or 

“(2) in the case of claimed dependency 
arising by reason of changed circumstances 
after the entrance of such member into ac- 
tive service subsequent to the effective date 
of this Act, such father or mother becomes 
in fact dependent on such member for over 
one-half of his or her support. ` 

“Sec. 2. For the duration of this Act, the 
last sentence of section 403(a) of title 37, 
United States Code, is suspended. 

“Sec. 3. For the duration of this Act, sec- 
tion 403(a) of title 37, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out that portion of 
the table therein which prescribes monthly 
basic allowances for for enlisted 


members, and inserting the following new 
table in place thereof: 


Pay grade 


R. S. 


Section 


— SE TS AE SRR Set SSE 
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1 de- 2 de- Over 2 
“ ‘Pay grade pendent | pendents | depend- 
ents 
$77.10 $96. 90 
77.10 96. 90 
77.10 96. 90’ 


“Sec. 4. (a) Subject to section 403 of 
title 37, United States Code, enlisted mem- 
bers of the uniformed services without 
dependents shall be entitled to a basic al- 
lowance for quarters at the rate of $51.30 
per month. 

“(b) The payment of the basic allowance 
for quarters provided in section 403(a) of 
title 37, United States Code, for enlisted 
members with dependents shall be made 
only for such periods as the enlisted mem- 
ber has in effect an allotment of pay not 
less than the sum of the basic allowance 
for quarters to which he is entitled plus $40 
(or in the case of enlisted members in pay 
grades E-4 and E-5, $60; or in the case of 
enlisted members in pay grades E-6, E-7, 
E-8, and E-9, $80), for the support of the 
dependent or dependents on whose account 
the allowance is claimed: Provided, That 
such allotment shall not be required, (1) 
for the calendar month in which such mem- 
ber enters on active duty in a pay status if 
the allotment is effective from the following 
month; (2) for the calendar month in which 
such member is discharged, if not immedi- 
ately reenlisted; (3) for the calendar month 
in which such member is released from ac- 
tive duty; (4) for the calendar month in 
which dependency ceases; (5) for the calen- 
dar month in which dependency commences 
if the allotment is effective from the follow- 
ing month; (6) for the calendar month in 
which such member is assigned to quarters 
for himself and his dependents or for the 
calendar month in which such assignment is 
terminated: Provided further, That such al- 
lotment may be initiated, continued, modi- 
fied, or discontinued in accordance with 
such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Department concerned: 
And provided further, That the minimum 
allotment required for any month shall be 
based on the lowest rate of basic allowance 
for quarters to which the member is entitled 
and the lowest pay grade in which the mem- 
ber is serving during such month. 

“(c) The allotment required by subsec- 
tion (b) of this section shall be paid to or 
on behalf of such dependent or dependents 
as may be specified by the enlisted member 
concerned, subject to such regulations as 
the Secretary concerned may prescribe. 

“(d) Any delay in initiating an allotment 
as required by this section shall not in- 
validate entitlement to basic allowance for 
quarters, provided that such allotment is 
made retroactive for such period as the 
member may elect to claim the allowance 
for his dependent or dependents. If the 
Secretary concerned finds that such delay 
was caused by the exigencies of the service, 
he may waive the allotment requirement, or 
the additional increment thereto, as appli- 
cable, for such retroactive period. 
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a. Revised Statutes 


United States Code 


Section 


310b 
242 


R. S. 


Section 


.. aR eo as Rs 
157 
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“(e) The entitlement to the basic allow- 
ance for quarters provided for in this section 
shall be substantiated in such manner and 
in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary concerned may prescribe.” 
AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 

Sec. 11. The Public Health Service Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 206(a) (42 U.S.C. 207(a)) is 
amended by striking out the words “, with 
the same pay and allowances,”, “, with the 
pay and allowances thereof”, and “, with 
the pay and allowances thereof,”, wherever 
they appear. 

(2) Section 210(g) (42 U.S.C. 211(g)) is 
amended by striking out the word “pay” in 
clauses (1) and (2) thereof and inserting 
the words “basic pay” in place thereof. 

(3) Section 208(b) (42 U.S.C. 210(b)) is 
amended by striking out the first sentence 
and the words “Such officers,” in the second 
sentence and inserting the words Commis- 
sioned officers on active duty” in place 
thereof. 


SAVINGS AND SEVERABILITY PROVISIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) In sections 1-11 of this Act, 
it is the legislative purpose to restate, with- 
out substantive change, the law replaced 
by those sections on the effective date of 
this Act. However, laws effective after Jan- 
uary 9, 1962, that are inconsistent with this 
Act, shall be considered as superseding it 
to the extent of the inconsistency. 

(b) References that other laws, regula- 
tions, and orders make to the replaced law 
shall be considered to be made to the corre- 
„ provisions of sections 1-11 of this 

ct. 


(c) Actions taken under the replaced law 
shall be considered to have been taken un- 
der the corresponding provisions of sections 
1-11 of this Act. 

(d) If a part of this Act is invalid, all 
valid parts that are severable from the in- 
valid part remain in effect. If a part of 
this Act is invalid in one or more of its 
applications, the part remains in effect in 
all valid applications that are severable from 
the invalid applications. 

(e) The enactment of this Act does not 
increase or decrease the pay or allowances, 
including retired or retainer pay, of any 
person. 

RESTATEMENT OF SUSPENDED OR TEMPORARILY 
SUPERSEDED PROVISIONS 

Sec. 13. If on the effective date of this act, 
a@ provision of law that is restated in this 
act and repealed by section 14 would have 
been in a suspended or temporarily super- 
seded status but for its repeal, the provisions 
of this act that restate that provision have 
the same suspended or temporarily super- 
seded status. 

REPEAL PROVISIONS 

Src. 14. The following laws are repealed 
except with respect to rights and duties that 
matured, penalties that were incurred, and 
proceedings that were begun before the effec- 
tive date of this act and except as provided 
in section 12: 


United States Code 


Title Section 


8 
RE 
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b. Statutes at Large 


United States Code 


Statutes at Large United States Code 


7 (less last proviso) 


June 12 3078 | (10th aa under “Phil- 
pine Scouts”). 

1907 
Mar, 4 2918 | 1 “oth par. under 
“Coast and Geodetic 

Survey”). 

1920 
Mar. 6 oF „e under 
ublic Health Serv- 
May 18 190 1. e before Ist 

micolon). 

1926 
May 8 R EAEE 

1935 


Title I (words before 2d 
semicolon of 2d pro- 
viso of 1st par. under 
“Pay, and so forth of 
the Army”). 


— 
85 


| Ee 


213.. 
219(b) [added] 
219(c) ee sentence) 


3 3932 & 


GER 


"i 
= 
— 
© 


Come. oe 
207, 507, 511, 513, 518. 
521,522, 528, and 831). 


1 
314, 315, 324, 2 


34. 
3la(c), 308a. 
351-354. 


102. 

1, 2 (2d par., last sen- 
"tence of 3d par., and 
4th par., as applica- 

ei to last sentence of 


320, 
210(b), 210-1(b)- 
(a). 


231, 252, 315. 


y $88 8 8 


(As applicable to sec. 
ee of the act of 
ct. 12, 1949, ch. 681 

85 Stat. 8040). 


June 29 67 89 87 | 234, 
Aug. 1 67 349 5 | 174a. 
Do.... 67 352 37 | 251a. 
Do... 67 356 37 | 253a. 
Aug. 67 437 5 | 590. 
195. 
June 68 355 37 | 237a. 
Aug. 28 es} os| 37 | ares 
Sept. 1 68| 112| 40 dl (m). 
1955 
Mar. 31 69 181 37 a ae Mae 253, 
nn ETA 69 169 33 
June 30 eaa 69 224, 225 37 | 231, 284, 
ac 
Aug, 5 87 | 253. 
Aug. 11 87 | 253. 
1956 
Apr. 27 42 | 214. 
Apr. 30 
1 3 5 
y 37 |33. 
Aug. 10 37 be Re 251, 254, 
301, 
1957 
BUR. A Kam Naw a A AC 71 484 37 | 235. 
Dae 71 597 37 | 324, 
1 
S EA 72 37 | 253. 
May 20 72 |122,129 | 37 232, 237, 
254. 
Sept. 2 | 85-861 10, 11, 33(4)(2), (0 72 1 37 38, 261, 205, 2580. 
å 1568 
Mar. 23 864 plicable to sec, 73 5 
— 5 5 = a of * N 
. 681 
Ang e 73 297 | 37 | 352, 353, 
1960 
June 29 | 86-533 100. 74 247 37 | 37. 
June 30 74 282 37 301. 
July 12 74 469 37 | 235. 
Do... 74 471 87 | 253. 
9 74 471 37 | 253. 
1961 
July 25 75 219 37 | 239. 
Aug. 17 75 341 37 | 253(c). 
Do...- 75 382 37 | 236, 235(a), (e). 
ug. 75 401 37 | 301(b). 
Aug. 30 75 416 37 | 310c-1, 310d. 
pt. 14 75 507 37 | 254(c). 
Sept. 26 75 665 33 e 
Oct. 4 75 804 87 | 253(¢). 


SCHEDULE OF LAWS REPEALED 

c. Sections of title 10, United States Code 

(1) Section 142(d). 

(2) Section 555(a) (column headed “Pay 
Grade”). 

(3) Section 2772. 

(4) Section 3263(b). 

(5) Section 3536(b). 

(6) Section 3632. 


(7) Section 3633. 
(8) Section 3636. 
(9) Section 3689. 
(11) Section 5062 


alowances,”’). 


lowances, and”). 


(10) Section 4837 (less (d)). 
(12) Section 6064(b) (the words “, pay, 


(18) Section 5064(c) (last sentence). 
(14) Section 5111(b) (the words “pay, al- 


(15) Section 5133 (a) (last 20 words of Ist 
sentence, and last 13 words of last sentence). 

(16) Section 5134. 

(17) Section 5138(b) (the words “pay, al- 
lowances, and“). 


(18) Section 5142 (last sentence). 

(19) Section 5145(c) (last 12 words). 

(20) Section 5148(b) (the words “, pay, 
allowances,”’). 


1962 


(21) Section 5149 (a) (last sentence). 
(22) Section 5150(c) (the words “, pay, 
allowances,”). 
Section 5150(d) (last sentence). 
Section 5202(a) (last sentence). 
Section 5505(c). 
Section 5507. 
Section 5539(b). 
Section 5597(h) (last sentence). 
Section 5775. 
Section 5787(h) (last sentence). 
Section 5787b(c). 
Section 5788(c). 
Section 5907. 
Section 5908(a) (last sentence). 
Section 6111. 
Section 6112. 
Section 6141. 
Section 6142. 
Section 6143. 
Section 6144. 
Section 6145. 
Section 6146. 
Section 6147. 
Section 6221(b). 
Section 6222(e). 
Section 6224. 
Section 6406 (b). 
Section 6904 (b) and (c). 
Section 6905 (b) and (c). 
Section 6906 6e) (1st sentence). 
Section 6915 (f). 
Section 6969 (b) (less last sentence). 
Section 8263(b). 
Section 8632. 
Section 8633. 
Section 8636. 
Section 8689. 
Section 9837 (less (d)) 
d. Sections of title 14, United States Code 
(1) Section 462. 
(2) Section 464. 
(3) Section 465. 
(4) Section 485(c). 
(5) Section 495. 
(6) Section 758a(f). 
e. Sections of title 32, United States Code 
(1) Section 303(c). 
Sec. 15. This Act shall take effect on No- 
vember 1, 1962. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 5, in paragraph “(6)”, strike 
out “January 1, 1961” and insert in place 
thereof, “January 10, 1962”. 

Page 13, line 4 (the first line of paragraph 
d)“), strike out period“ and insert in 
place thereof “periods”. 

Page 56, line 32 (the first line of paragraph 
“(a)” of section 1007), strike out “or” and 
insert in place thereof “of”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


» 


CODIFICATION OF POSTAL LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10432) 
to amend title 39, United States Code, to 
codify certain recent public laws relating 
5 ee postal service and to improve the 

e. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

(The bill reads as follows:) 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
definition of “revenue of the Department” 
contained in section 1 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and by inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: 

“(v) commissions on toll telephones lo- 
cated in buildings under the custody of the 
Department; 

“(vi) amounts collected from officers and 
employees of the Department on account of 
payments to them by courts of witness fees 
and allowances for expenses of travel and 
subsistence in cases in which they have been 
subpenaed to testify in private litigation in 
their official capacities or to produce official 
records; 

(vin) money recovered or collected on ac- 
count of loss of first-class domestic regis- 
tered matter which is not restored to the 
original owners.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 3 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately following “§ 308. Chief Postal In- 
spector.” the following new section: 

“§ 308a. Judicial Officer 

“A Judicial Officer, appointed by the Post- 
master General, shall perform such quasi- 
judicial duties as the Postmaster General 
may designate, He shall be the agency for 
the purposes of the requirements of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, as amended 
(chapter 19 of title 5), to the extent that 
functions are delegated to him by the Post- 
master General.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 3, preceding 
section 301 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after 
“308. Chief Postal Inspector.” 
the following item: 
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“308a. Judicial Officer.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3334(a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
“positions” the words “of clerk and carrier.” 

Sec. 4. Section 3541 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out sub- 
section (h). 

Sec. 5. The Postal Field Service Schedule 
contained in section 3542 (a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Postal field service schedule 


Per annum rates and steps 


“Level jug 
1 2 3 5 6 7 

$3, 545/$3, 675/83, 805/$3, 935/$4, 065) $4, 195 

3,805| 3, 940| 4, 4,210) 4,345) 4, 480 

4, 100 4, 245) 4, 4, 535) 4,680| 4,825 

4, 505) 4, 665) 4, 4,985) 5,145 5,305 

4,765) 4, 5, 5, 245) 5, 405 5, 565 

5, 150| 5,323) 6, 5, 675) 5,850) 6,025 

5, 555) 5, 740 5, 6, 110) 6, 295| 6, 480 

5, 995| 6,200) 6, 6,6100 6,815) 7,020 

6, 480| 6, 705 6, 7, 155] 7, 380] 7, 605 

7, 110 7, 350 7, 7, 880 8, 070 8,310 

7, 820 8, 080 8, 8, 600 8, 860 9, 120 

320] 8, 8, 890} 9, 9, 460| 9, 745 10,030 

9, 160| 9, 470| 9, 780} 10, 10, 400} 10, 710| 11,020 

10, 075) 10, 410) 10, 745}11, 08011, 415) 11, 750) 12, 085 

11, 075/11, 440/11, 805) 12, 170/12, 535) 12, 900) 13, 265 

12, 57012, 935/13, 13, 66514, 030| 14, 395 

13, 505) 13, 87014, 235} 14, 60014, 965) 15, 330| 15, 695 

Tee el 15, 165} 15, 525/15, 885/16, 245/16, 605/16, 965) 16, 965 
3 16, 585} 16, 9417,09 fe fe 


19. 
r. i Meme | Ay | ae eal EA PCA PN SS ERT BRE eet 


Sec. 6. (a) The Rural Carrier Schedule 
contained in section 3543(a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Rural carrier schedule 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Compensation per mile per annum for each mile 
up to 30 miles of route_._._....-.........-....... 
For each mile of route over 30 miles 
‘Temporary carriers in rural delivery service on routes 
to which no regular carrier is assigned: 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Compensation per mile per annum for each mile 
up to 30 miles of route 
For each mile of route over 30 miles 
‘Temporary carriers in rural delivery service on routes 
having regular carriers absent without pay or on 
PP 
Substitute carriers in rural delivery service on routes 
having carriers absent with pay. ot. 


1“ Basic compensation for the regular carrier,” 


(b) Subsection (c) of section 3543 is 
amended by striking out “$5,165 during the 
period referred to in section 3541(h) of this 
title, and 65,035 thereafter” and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the basic salary for the 


Per annum rates and steps 


maximum step in the Rural Carrier Schedule 
for a route sixty-one miles in length”. 

Sec. 7. The Fourth Class Office Schedule 
contained in section 3544 (a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 


follows: 


“Fourth-class office schedule 


Gross receipts 


Per annum rates and steps 


Under $100._......... 


-- 


078 | $3,177| 83,270 $3,375 | $3,474 $3, 573 
820 2,910 3, 000 3, 090 3, 180 3, 270 
309 2, 384 2, 459 2, 534 2,609 2684 
704 1,851 1, 908 1, 965 2,022] 2,079 
282 1,322 1, 362 1, 402 1,442 | 1,482 
025 1,057 1, 089 1. 121 3,153 | 1,185 
769 793 817 841 865 889 
5¹¹ 527 543 559 575 591“ 
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Sec. 8. Subsection (b) of section 3551, title 
39, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The Postmaster General may appoint 
any employee of the legislative branch whose 
compensation is disbursed by the Secretary 
of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, and who has completed two 
or more years of service as such an employee, 
and any Member of the Senate or House of 
Representatives who has completed two or 
more years of service as such a Member, to 
any position in the postal field service and 
may fix his initial rate of compensation at 
the minimum rate of the appropriate level 
of the basic salary schedule applicable to the 
position, or at any step of that level that 
does not exceed the highest previous rate of 
compensation received by him during his 
service in the legislative branch.” 

Sec. 9. Section 3552 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection (c), as follows: 

“(c) Any increase in basic salary granted 
by law after July 9, 1960, is not to be an 
equivalent increase in basic salary within 
the meaning of subsection (a) of this 
section.” 

Sec. 10. Section 4007 of title 39, United 
States Code, exclusive of the catchline, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) In preparation for or during the pend- 
ency of proceedings under sections 4005 and 
4006 of this title, the United States district 
court in the district in which the defendant 
receives his mail shall, upon application 
therefor by the Postmaster General and upon 
a showing of probable cause to believe the 
statute is being violated, enter a temporary 
restraining order and preliminary injunc- 
tion pursuant to rule 65 of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure directing the detention of 
the defendant's incoming mail by the post- 
master pending the conclusion of the statu- 
tory proceedings and any appeal therefrom. 
The district court may provide in the order 
that the detained mail be open to examina- 
tion by the defendant and such mail be de- 
livered as is clearly not connected with the 
alleged unlawful activity. An action taken 
by a court hereunder does not affect or de- 
termine any fact at issue in the statutory 


“(b) This section does not apply to mail 
addressed to publishers of publications which 
have entry as second class matter, or to mail 
addressed to the agents of those publishers.” 

Sec. 11. (a) Section 4157 of title 39, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 57 immedi- 
ately preceding section 4151 is amended by 


striking out 
“4157. Report to Congress by Postmaster 
General.” 

Sec. 12. Subsection (c) of section 4452 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “six cents” and by inserting in 
lieu thereof “314 cents”. 

Sec. 13. Section 4554 of title 39, United 
States Code, exclusive of the catchline, is 

to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, the regular third or fourth 
class rates, or the rate of 9 cents a 
pound for the first pound or fraction thereof 
and 5 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof, whichever is the lower rate, 
is the postage rate on— 

“(1) books permanently bound for pres- 
n Pe reading mat- 

or y ography or reading 
matter with incidental blank spaces for no- 
tations and containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcement of 
books; 

“(2) 16-millimeter films and 16-millimeter 
film catalogs except when sent to commercial 
theaters; 
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(3) printed music, whether in bound 
form or in sheet form; 

“(4) printed objective test materials and 
accessories thereto used by or in behalf of 
educational institutions in the testing of 
ability, aptitude, achievement, interests, and 
other mental and personal qualities with or 
without answer, test scores, or identifying 
information recorded thereon in writing, or 
by mark; 

“(5) sound recordings; 

“(6) manuscripts for books, periodicals 
and music; and 

“(7) printed educational reference charts, 
permanently processed for preservation. 

“(b)(1) Matter designated in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection may be mailed at the 
regular third or fourth class postage rates, 
or at the rate of 4 cents for the first pound 
or fraction thereof and 1 cent for each ad- 
ditional pound or fraction thereof when 
loaned or exchanged (including cooperative 
processing by libraries) between— 

“(A) schools, colleges, or universities; 

“(B) public libraries, religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, veterans’, or fraternal organizations or 
associations, not organized for profit and 
none of the net income of which inures 
to the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual, or between such organizations 
and their members, readers or borrowers. 

“(2) The materials mailable under the 
rates prescribed in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection are— 

“(A) books consisting wholly of reading 
matter or scholarly bibliography or reading 
matter with incidental blank spaces for no- 
tations and containing no advertising mat- 
ter other than incidental announcements of 
books; 

“(B) printed music, whether in bound 
form or in sheet form; 

“(C) bound volumes of academic theses 
in typewritten or other duplicated form; 

“(D) periodicals, whether bound or un- 
bound; 

“(E) sound recordings; and 

“(F) other library materials in printed, 
duplicated, or photographic form or in the 
form of unpublished manuscripts. 

“(3) Before being entitled to the prefer- 
ential rates under this subsection, the Post- 
master General may require an organization 
or association to furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence to him that none of the net income 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual. 

“(c) 16-millimeter films, filmstrips, trans- 
parencies for projection, slides, microfilms, 
sound recordings, scientific or mathematical 
kits, instruments or other devices, catalogs 
of such materials, and guides or scripts pre- 
pared solely for use with such materials may 
be mailed at the rates prescribed in subsec- 
tion (b)(1) of this section when sent to or 
from the institutions, organizations, or as- 
sociations listed in (A) and (B) of subsec- 
tion (b) (1). 

“(d) The limit of weight on parcels 
mailed under this section is 70 pounds. 

“(e) The postage rates prescribed in this 
section shall continue until otherwise pro- 
vided by the Congress.” 

Sec. 14. Paragraph (5) of subsection (b) 
of section 4552 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii”. 
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Sec. 15. Subsection (a) of section 4553 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “the Territory of Hawaii.” 

Sec. 16. (a) Chapter 81 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section: - 

“§ 5013. Return receipts for certified mail 

“The courts shall receive return receipts 
for the delivery of certified mail as prima 
facie evidence of delivery to the same extent 
as return receipts for registered mail.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 81, preceding 
section 5001 of title 39, United States Code, 
is amended by adding the following item: 
“5013. Return receipts for certified mail.” 

Sec. 17. Section 6202 of title 39, United 
States Code, exclusive of the catchline, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“This chapter applies to mail transporta- 
tion performed by a railroad by rail or com- 
bination of rail and vessel, or by motor 
vehicle as provided by section 6213 of this 
title.” 

Sec. 18. Subsection (e) of section 6303 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “the Territory of Hawaii and”. 

Sec. 19. Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
of section 6409 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “the Terri- 
tory of Hawali,”. 

Sec. 20. The schedule of laws repealed in 
section 12(c) of the Act of September 2, 
1960, Public Law 86-682 (74 Stat. 709-730), 
is amended as follows: (1) in the “U.S. Code” 
title column corresponding to the Act of 
March 4, 1913, chapter 142, insert “31”, and 
in the “U.S. Code” section of the same item, 
insert “57”; (2) in the “U.S. Code” section 
column corresponding to section 1 of the 
Act of April 9, 1958, Public Law 85-371, 
insert “272a”; and (3) in the “U.S. Code” 
section column corresponding to section 7 
of the Act of April 9, 1958, insert “272a note”. 

Sec. 21. The first paragraph of section 8 of 
title 17, United States Code, as amended, is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“No copyright shall subsist in the original 
text of any work which is in the public do- 
main, or in any work which was published 
in this country or any foreign country prior 
to July 1, 1909, and has not been already 
copyrighted in the United States, or in any 
publication of the United States Govern- 
ment, or any reprint, in whole or in part, 
thereof, except that the Postmaster General 
may secure copyright on behalf of the United 
States in the whole or any part of the pub- 
lications authorized by section 2506 of title 
39.“ 

Sec. 22. Orders, rules, and regulations in 
effect under provisions of law superseded or 
amended by this Act shall, to the extent they 
would have been authorized under this Act, 
remain in force and effect as the regulations 
and orders under the provisions of this Act 
and shall be administered and enforced un- 
der this Act as nearly as may be until spe- 
cifically repealed, amended, or revised. : 

Sec. 23. (a) This Act shall become effective 
on November 1, 1962. 

(b) The sections or parts thereof of the 
Statutes at Large enumerated in the follow- 
ing schedule are hereby repealed. Rights or 
liabilities existing on November 1, 1962, un- 
der the sections or parts thereof repealed are 
not affected by this repeal: 


United States Code, 
1952 edition 


Title Section 


oo 


D , re 


1962 


Statutes at large 


1 Only subsec. (b) of sec. 2. 
2 Only subsecs. 8 and (e) of see. 3. 
a Only subsees. (b), (e), and (d) of see. 105. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CODIFICATION OF ARMED FORCES 
LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10433) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
codify recent military laws, and to im- 
prove the Code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

(The bill reads as follows:) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO INCORPORATE RECENT LAWS 
Sec. 101. The second sentence of section 

280 of title 10, United States Code, is 

amended by striking out “513,” and 742,“ 
Sec. 102. (a) Chapter 39 of title 10, United 

States Code, is amended by adding after 

section 686: 


“$687. Non-Regulars: readjustment payment 
upon imvoluntary release from 
active duty 

„(a) Except for members covered by sub- 
section (b), a member of a reserve com- 
ponent or a member of the Army or the Air 
Force without component who is released 
from active duty involuntarily, or because 
he was not accepted for an additional tour 
of active duty for which he volunteered after 
he had completed a tour of active duty, and 
who has completed, immediately before his 
release, at least five years of continuous ac- 
tive duty as a commissioned officer, warrant 
officer, or enlisted member, is entitled to a 
readjustment payment computed by multi- 
plying his years of active service, but not 
more than 18, by one-half of one months’ 
basic pay of the grade in which he is sery- 
ing at the time of his release. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection— 

“(1) a period of active duty is continuous 
if it is not interrupted by a break in service 
of more than 30 days; 

“(2) a part of a year that is six months 
or more is counted as a whole year, and a 
part of a year that is less than six months 
is disregarded; and 

(3) a period for which the member con- 
cerned has received severance pay under an- 
other provision of law may not be included. 

“(b) Subsection (a) does not apply to— 

“(1) a member who is released from ac- 
tive duty at his request; 
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“(2) a member who is released from ac- 
tive duty for training; 

“(3) under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, or by the Secretary 
of the Treasury with respect to the Coast 
Guard when it is not operating as a service 
in the Navy, a member who is released from 
active duty because of moral or professional 
dereliction; 

“(4) a member who, upon release from 
active duty, is immediately eligible for re- 
tired pay or retainer pay based entirely on 
his military service; 

“(5) a member who, upon release from 
active duty, is immediately eligible for sev- 
erance pay based on his military service and 
who elects to receive that severance pay; 
or 

“(6) a member who, upon release from 
active duty, is immediately eligible for dis- 
ability compensation under a law adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration and 
who elects to receive that disability com- 
pensation. 


However, this subsection does not prevent 
a member who elects to receive a readjust- 
ment payment under this section from be- 
coming entitled to disability compensation 
based on his service performed after he 
makes that election. 

“(c) A member to whom a readjustment 
payment is made under this section is not 
entitled to mustering-out pay under the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 (58 
Stat. 8), the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 663), or chapter 
43 of title 38. If he was paid mustering- 
out pay under one of those provisions before 


mustering-out 
the amount to which he is entitled under 
this section. 

„d) Any readjustment payment to which 
a member becomes entitled under this sec- 
tion shall be reduced by the amount of any 
previous payment made to him under this 
section that he has not repaid to the United 
States. If he has repaid that amount to the 
United States, the period covered by it shall 
be treated as a period for which a payment 
has not been made under this section. 

“(e) A member’s acceptance of a readjust- 
ment payment under this section does not 
affect. his entitlement to retired pay, re- 
tainer pay, or other retirement benefits from 
the United States.” 

(b) Chapter 39 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end of the analysis: 

“687. Non-Regulars: readjustment payment 
— involuntary release from active 


duty.” 
Sec. 103. (a) Chapter 41 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended ting 
section 716, relating to the participation of 
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members of the armed forces in interna- 
tional sports, as section “717”. 

(b) Chapter 41 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by redesignating 
item 716 of the analysis as ttem “717”. 

Src. 104. Clauses (11) and (12) of sec- 
tion 802 of title 10, United States Code, are 
amended by inserting “Guam,” after Puer- 
to Rico,”. 

Sec. 105. Section 1006(e) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“section 1391 of title 50” and inserting in 
place thereof section 787 of title 14. 

Sec. 106. (a) Chapter 53 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 1038: 

1039. Appointment of warrant officer to 
commissioned grade 

“A permanent warrant officer may be ap- 
pointed in any commissioned grade without 
vacating his ment warrant officer grade 
and without affecting any right, privilege, 
benefit, or promotion status to which he is 
entitled or eligible as a permanent warrant 
officer.” 

(b) Chapter 53 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end of the analysis: 

“1039. Appointment of warrant officer to 
commissioned. 

Src. 107. (a) Section 1163 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end: 

“(d) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary concerned, which shall be 
as uniform as le, & member of a 


Code, is amended by adding after section 
1167: 


“$1168. Discharge or release from active 
duty: limitations 

“(a) A member of an armed force may 
not be discharged or released from active 
duty until his discharge certificate or cer- 
tificate of release from active duty, respec- 
tively, and his final pay or a substantial part 
of that pay, are ready for delivery to him 
or his next of kin or legal representative. 

“(b) This section does not prevent the 
immediate transfer of a member to a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility for necessary 
hospital care.” 

(c) Chapter 59 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end of the analysis: 

“1168. Discharge or release from active duty: 

limitations.” 

Sec. 108. (a) Section 1201, 1202, and 1203 
of title 10, United States Code, are amended 
by striking out “training) under section 
270(b) of this title” and inserting in place 
thereof “training under section 270(b) of 
this title)”. 

(b) Section 1211(d) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 

„ (2), or (3)” in clause (1) and 
fee’ 2)“ in place thereof and by striking 
out “(5)” in clause (2) and inserting “(4)” 
in place thereof. 

(c) Sections 1218 and 1219 of title 10, 
United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 

“§ 1218. Discharge or release from active 
duty: claims for compensation, 
pension, or hospitalization 

“(a) A member of an armed force may 
not be discharged or released from active 
duty because of physical disability until he— 

“(1) has made a cla‘ for compensation, 
pension, or hospitalization, to be filed with 
the Veterans’ Administration, or has refused 
to make such a claim; or 
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“(2) has signed a statement that his right 
to make such a claim has been explained 
to him, or has refused to sign such a state- 
ment. 

“(b) A right that a member may assert 
after failing or refusing to sign a claim, 
as provided in subsection (a), is not affected 
by that failure or refusal. 

“(c) This section does not prevent the 
immediate transfer of a member to a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility for necessary 
hospital care. 

“$1219, Statement of origin of disease or 
injury: limitations 

“A statement against his interests, signed 
by a member of an armed force, relating to 
the origin, incurrence, or aggravation of a 
disease or injury that he has is invalid. In 
addition, a member may not be compelled 
to sign a statement relating to the origin, 
incurrence, or aggravation of a disease or 
injury that he has.” 

(d) Section 1220 of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

(e) Chapter 61 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out of the 
analysis: 

“1218, Explanation of rights before dis- 
charge. 

“1219, Statement against interest void. 
“1220. Location of accredited representatives 
at military installations.’ 

and inserting in place thereof: 


„1218. Discharge or release from active duty: 
claims for compensation, pension, 
or hospitalization. 

“1219. Statement of origin of disease or in- 
jury: limitations.” 

Sec. 109. Section 1334(b) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Time spent after retirement (with- 
ro pay) for failure to conform to standards 

tions prescribed under section 

1001 of this title may not be credited in a 

computation of years of service under this 

chapter.” 

Sec. 110. Section 1405 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“6391(h), 92 (2)” and inserting in place 
thereof 6394 (h 

Sec. 111. (a) ae 1553 and 1554 of title 
10, United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 


“8 1553. Review of discharge or dismissal 

“(a) The Secretary concerned shall, after 
consulting the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, establish a board of review, consisting 
of five members, to review the discharge or 
dismissal (other than a discharge or dis- 
missal by sentence of a general court-mar- 
tial) of any former member of an armed 
force under the jurisdiction of his depart- 
ment upon its own motion or upon the re- 
quest of the former member or, if he is 
dead, his surviving spouse, next of kin, or 
legal representative. A motion or request 
for review must be made within 15 years 
after the date of the discharge or dismissal. 

“(b) A board established under this sec- 
tion may, subject to review by the Secretary 
concerned, change a discharge or dismissal, 
or issue a new discharge, to reflect its 
findings. 

“(c) A review by a board established under 
this section shall be based on the records 
of the armed forces concerned and such other 
evidence as may be presented to the board. 
A witness may present evidence to the board 
in person or by affidavit. A person who re- 
quests a review under this section may ap- 
pear before the board in person or by counsel 
or an accredited representative of an organ- 
ization recognized by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs under chapter 59 of title 38. 
“$ 1554. Review of retirement or separation 

without pay for physical disability 

“(a) The Secretary concerned shall from 
time to time establish boards of review, each 
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consisting of five commissioned officers, two 
of whom shall be selected from officers of the 
Army Medical Corps, officers of the Navy 
Medical Corps, Air Force officers designated 
as medical officers, or officers of the Public 
Health Service, as the case may be, to review, 
upon the request of an officer retired or re- 
leased from active duty without pay for 
physical disability, the findings and decisions 
of the retiring board, board of medical sur- 
vey, or disposition board in his case. A re- 
quest for review must be made within 15 
years after the date of the retirement or 
separation. 

“(b) A board established under this sec- 
tion has the same powers as the board whose 
findings and decision are being reviewed. 
The findings of the board shall be sent to the 
Secretary concerned, who shall submit them 
to the President for approval. 

“(c) A review by a board established un- 
der this section shall be based upon the rec- 
ords of the armed forces concerned and such 
other evidence as may be presented to the 
board. A witness may present evidence to 
the board in person or by affidavit. A person 
who requests a review under this section may 
appear before the board in person or by 
counsel or an accredited representative of an 
organization recognized by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs under chapter 59 of 
title 38.” 

(b) Chapter 79 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out of the 
analysis: 

“1553. Review of discharges and dismissals. 


“1554. Review of decisions of retiring boards 
and similar boards.” 


and inserting in place thereof: 
“1553. Review of discharge or dismissal. 


“1554. Review of retirement or separation 

without pay for physical disability.” 

Sec. 112. (a) Section 2633 of title 10, 

United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 2633. Stevedoring and terminal services: 
vessels carrying cargo or passen- 
gers sponsored by military depart- 
ment 

“(a) Notwithstanding section 628 of title 
31, the Secretary of a military department 
may, under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, furnish stevedoring and terminal sery- 
ices and facilities to vessels carrying cargo, 
or passengers, or both, sponsored by his 
department. 

“(b) The furnishing of services and facili- 
ties under this section shall be at fair and 
reasonable rates. 

“(c) The proceeds from furnishing serv- 
ices and facilities under this section shall be 
paid to the credit of the appropriation or 
fund out of which the services or facilities 
were supplied.”; 

(b) Chapter 157 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after section 
2633: 

“$ 2634. Motor vehicles: for members on per- 
manent change of station 

“When a member of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Air Force is ordered to make 
a permanent change of station, one motor 
vehicle owned by him and for his personal 
use may be transported to his new station 
at the expense of the United States— 

“(1) on a vessel owned by the United 
States; or 

“(2) by privately owned American ship- 
ping services.” 

(c) Chapter 157 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by striking out of 
the analysis: 

“2633. Terminal Services, furnish to com- 

mercial steamship companies.” 

and inserting in place thereof: 

“2633. Stevedoring and terminal services: 

vessels carrying cargo or passengers 
sponsored by military department.” 
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“2634. Motor vehicles: for members on per- 

manent change of station.” 

Sec. 113. (a) Section 2672 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$5,000” wherever it 
appears and inserting in place thereof 
“$25,000”; and 

(2) by striking out “determines is 
urgently” in clause (1) and inserting in 
place thereof “or his designee determines 
is”, 

(b) Section 2674(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end: “However, a determination that a proj- 
ect is urgently needed is not required for 
a project costing not more than $5,000.” 

(c) Chapter 159 of title 10 of United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end after 
section 2678: 

“§ 2679. Representatives of veterans’ organ- 
izations: use of space and 
equipment 

“(a) Upon certification to the Secretary 
concerned by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Secretary shall allow accredited, 
paid, full-time representatives of the organ- 
izations named in section 3402 of title 38, 
or of other organizations recognized by the 
Administrator, to function on military in- 
stallations under the jurisdiction of that 
Secretary that are on land and from which 
persons are discharged or released from 
active duty. 

“(b) The commanding officer of each of 
those military installations shall allow the 
representatives described in subsection (a) 
to use available space and equipment at that 
installation. 

“(c) The regulations prescribed to carry 
out this section that are in effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, remain in effect until changed by 
joint action of the Secretary concerned and 
the Administrator. 

“(d) This section does not authorize the 
violation of measures of military security. 
2680. Reimbursement of owners of prop- 

erty acquired for public works 
projects for moving expenses 

“(a) Under regulations approved by the 
Secretary of Defense and without regard to 
sections 1001 and 1003—1011 of title 5, the 
Secretary of a military department, or his 
designee, may, upon application by the 
owners and the tenants of land to be 
acquired for a public works project of his 
department, reimburse those owners and 
tenants for those expenses, losses, or dam- 
ages that he determines to be fair and rea- 
sonable and that are incurred by them as a 
direct result of moving themselves and their 
families and possessions because of that 
acquisition. However, application for reim- 
bursement must be made within one year 
after that acquisition or within one year 
after the property is vacated, whichever date 
is later, and be accompanied by an itemized 
statement of the expenses, losses, and dam- 
ages incurred. 

“(b) The total payments under this sec- 
tion with respect to a parcel of land may 
not be more than 25 percent of the fair 
value of that land, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the military department con- 
cerned. They are in addition to, but may 
not duplicate, any other payments that may 
be made under law as a result of acquisition 
of that land. 

“(c) Any funds appropriated for civil or 
military public works may be used to make 
payments under this section.” 

(d) Chapter 159 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by striking out 
of the analysis: 


“2672. Acquisition: interests in land when 


cost is not more than $5,000.” 
and inserting in place thereof: 


“2672. Acquisition: interests in land when 
cost is not more than $25,000.” 
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and by adding the following at the end of 

the analysis: 

“2679. Representatives of veterans’ organiza- 
tions: use of space and equipment. 

“2680. Reimbursement of owners of property 
acquired for public works projects 
for moving expenses.” 

Sec. 114. (a) Chapter 163 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 2734: 

“§ 2734a. Property loss; personal injury or 
death: incident to noncombat 


“(a) Under an international agreement to 
which the United States is a party that pro- 
vides that claims against the United States 
arising out of the acts or omissions in the 
performance of official duty in a foreign 
country of a civilian employee of a military 
department, or a member of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Air Force, as the case may 
be, may be adjudicated by that country 
under its laws and regulations, the Secretary 
of Defense 


may 
(1) reimburse that country for the agreed 


pro rata share of such amounts as are spent 
by that country to pay those claims, includ- 
ing the costs of settlement or arbitration; or 

“(2) pay that country the agreed pro rata 
share of claims arising out of damage to 
the property of that country, including the 
costs of settlement or arbitration. 

“(b) A claim arising out of an act of an 
enemy of the United States or arising, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from an act of the armed 
forces, or a member thereof, while engaged 
in combat may not be considered or paid 
under this section. 

„(e) A reimbursement or payment under 
this section shall be made by the Secretary 
of Defense out of appropriations for that 
purpose. Those appropriations may be used 
to buy foreign currencies needed for the 
reimbursement. 

“§ 2734b. sree loss; personal injury or 
incident to activities of 
2 forces of foreign countries 

in United States 

“(a) Where an international agreement 
to which the United States is a party pro- 
vides that claims against a foreign country 
arising out of the acts or omissions in the 
performance of official duty in the United 
States, or a Territory, Commonwealth, or 
possession, of a civilian employee, or mem- 
ber, of the armed forces of that country, be 
adjudicated by the United States under its 
laws and regulations subject to an agreed 
pro rata reimbursement, those claims may 
be prosecuted against. the United States, or 
settled by the United States, under then 
existing Iaws and regulations as if the acts or 
omissions upon which they are based were 
the acts or omissions in the performance 
of official duty of a civilian employee of a 
military department, or a member of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Air Force. 

“(b) When a dispute arises in the settle- 
ment or adjudication of a claim under this 
section whether an act or omission was in 
the performance of official duty, or whether 
the use of a vehicle of the armed forces was 
authorized, the dispute shall be decided un- 
der the international agreement with the 
foreign country concerned. Such a decision 
is final and conclusive. The Secretary of 
Defense may pay that part of the cost of 
obtaining such a decision that is chargeable 
to the United States under that agreement. 

“(c) A claim arising out of an act of an 
enemy of the United States may not be con- 
sidered or paid under this section. 

„(d) A payment under this section shall 
be made by the Secretary of Defense out of 
appropriations for that purpose.” 
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(b) Chapter 163 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting in the 
analysis: 

“2734a. Property loss; personal injury or 
death: incident to noncombat ac- 


armed forces of foreign countries 
in United States.” 

Src. 115. Sections 3034(d), 5081(c), 
5201 (d), and 8034(d) (4) of title 10, United 
States Code, are amended by striking out 
“pursuant to section 202(j) of the National 
Security Act of 1947, as amended” and in- 
serting in place thereof “under section 124 
of this title”. 

Sec. 116. Section 3883 (1] of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“23” and inserting in place thereof “22”. 

Sec. 117. Chapter 373 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by repealing section 4023. 

(2) by striking out of the analysis: 

“4023. Service club and library services.” 

Sec. 118. The last two sentences of sections 
4337 and 9337 of title 10, United States 
Code, are amended to read as follows: “The 
chaplain is entitled to the same allowances 
for public quarters as are allowed to a cap- 
tain, and to fuel and light for quarters in 
kind. The chaplain may be reappointed.” 

Sec. 119. Sections 4621 (a) and (b]) and 
9621 (a) and (b) of title 10, United States 
Code, are amended by striking out “sections 
172-1721 of title 5“ and inserting in place 
thereof “section 2208 of this title”. 

Sec. 120. Chapter 447 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by repealing section 4748. 

(2) by striking out of the analysis: 

“4748. Motor vehicles: for members on per- 
manent change of station.” 

Sec, 121. Section 5081 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
subsection (e). 

Sec. 122. Section 5082 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting the ee „(a)“ 
before the words In order tha 

(2) 1 (1)(A) and 
(2) (A) “as defined in section 5081 of this 
title”; and 

(3) by adding at the end: 

“(b) As used in this section, ‘operating 
forces’ means the several fleets, sea-going 
forces, sea-frontier forces, district forces, and 
such of the shore establishment of the Navy 
and other forces and activities as may be 
assigned thereto by the President or the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

Sec. 123. Section 6033(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“Except for the purposes of sections 231-319 
of title 37“ and inserting in place thereof 
“Except as otherwise specifically provided”. 

Sec. 124. (a) Section 6148(e)(2) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

(2) section 331 of title 38;". 

(b) Section 6157 of title 10, United States 
Code, is repealed. 

(e) Chapter 561 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out of the 
analysis: 

“6157. Motor vehicles: transportation on 
permanent change of station.” 

Sec. 125. Section 6954 (a) (8) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “Railroad” and inserting in place there- 
of “Canal”. 

Sec. 126. Section 7230 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 7230. Sale of degaussing equipment 


on vessels registered under the laws of the 
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United States, the Secretary of the Navy 


(D) Sales under this section shall be at 
prices representing the current or estimated 
replacement cost to the Navy. 

“(c) The proceeds of sales under this 
section shall be paid to the credit of the 
current appropriation or fund concerned.” 

Sec. 127. Section 8352(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the second sentence. 

Sec. 128. The table in section 8991 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “8962(c)” in footnote 1 and in- 
serting in place thereof 8962 (b) “. 

Sec. 129. Chapter 873 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended 

(1) by repealing section 9023; and 

(2) by striking out of the analysis: 

“9023. Service club and library services.” 

Sec. 130. Chapter 947 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by repealing section 9748; and 

(2) by striking out of the analysis: 
“9748. Motor vehicles: for members om per- 

manent change of station.” 


TITLE H. TRANSFER TO TITLE 10 OF PROVISIONS 
IN TITLE 5 RELATING TO ORGANIZATION OF 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Sec. 201. (a) Chapter 3 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 123: 

“$124. Combatant commands: establish- 


„(a) With the advice and assistance of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the President, through 
the Secretary of Defense, shall— 

“(1) establish unified combatant com- 
mands or specified combatant commands to 
perform military missions; and 

“(2) shall prescribe the force structure of 
those commands. 

“(b) The military departments shall as- 
sign forces to combatant commands es- 
tablished under this section to perform the 
missions of those commands. A force so 
assigned is under the full operational com- 
mand of the commander of the eommand 
to which it is assigned. It may be trans- 
ferred from the command to which ft is 
assigned only by authority of the 
and under procedures prescribed by the Sec- 
retary with the approval of the President. 
A force not so assigned remains, for all pur- 
poses, in the military department concerned. 

“(c) Combatant commands established 
under this section are responsible to the 
President and to the Secretary for such mili- 
tary missions as may be assigned to them 
Bethe Cocretery: witty ˙ sane sae 
President. 

„d) Subject to the authority, direction, 
and control of the Secretary, each military 
department is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of forces assigned by that department 
to combatant commands established under 
this section. The Secretary shall assign the 
responsibility for the support of forces as- 
signed to those commands to one or more 
of the military departments. 

“§ 125. Functions, powers, and duties: 
transfer, reassignment, consolida- 
tion, or abolition 

„(a) Subject to section 401 of title 50, the 
Secretary of Defense shall take appropriate 
action (including the transfer, reassignment, 
consolidation, or abolition of any function, 
power, or duty) to provide more effective, 
efficient, and economical administration and 
operation, and to eliminate duplication, in 
the Department of Defense. However, except 
as provided by subsections (b) and (c), a 
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function, power, or duty vested in the De- 
partment of Defense, or an officer, official, 
or agency thereof, by law may not be sub- 
stantially transferred, reassigned, consoli- 
dated, or abolished unless the Secretary re- 
ports the details of the proposed transfer, 
reassignment, consolidation, or abolition to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. The 
transfer, reassignment, consolidation, or 
abolition concerned takes effect on the first 
day after the expiration of the first 30 days 
that Congress is in continuous session after 
the Secretary so reports, unless either of 
those committees, within that period, re- 
ports a resolution recommending that the 
proposed transfer, reassignment, consolida- 
tion, or abolition be rejected by the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be, because it— 

“(1) es to transfer, reassign, con- 
solidate, or abolish a major combatant func- 
tion, power, or duty assigned to the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Air Force by section 
3062(b), 5012, 5013, or 8062(c) of this title; 
and 

“(2) would, in its judgment, tend to im- 
pair the defense of the United States; 


“If either of those Committees, within that 
period, reports such a resolution and it is 
not adopted by the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, within 
the first 40 days that Congress is in continu- 
ous session after that resolution is so re- 
ported, the transfer, reassignment, consoli- 
dation, or abolition concerned takes effect on 
the first day after the expiration of the 40- 
day period. For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, a session may be considered as not con- 
tinuous only if broken by an adjournment of 
Congress sine die. However, in computing 
the period that Congress is in continuous 
session, days that the Senate or the House of 
Representatives is not in session because of 
an adjournment of more than three days to 
a day certain are not counted. 

“(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a) if 
the President determines it to be necessary 
because of hostilities or an imminent threat 
of hostilities, any function, power, or duty, 
including one assigned to the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Air Force by section 
3062 (b), 5012, 5013, or 8062(c) of this title, 
may be transferred, reassigned, or consoli- 
dated. The transfer, reassignment, or con- 
solidation remains in effect until the 
President determines that hostilities have 
terminated or that there is no longer an 
imminent threat of hostilities, as the case 
may be. 

“(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a), the 
Secretary of Defense may assign or reassign 
the development and operational use of new 
weapons or weapons systems to one or more 
of the military departments or one or more 
of the armed forces. 

„d) In subsection (a)(1), major com- 
batant function, power, or duty’ does not 
include a supply or service activity that is 
performed by more than one military depart- 
ment. The Secretary of Defense shall, 
whenever he determines it will be more effec- 
tive, economical, or efficient, provide for the 
performance of such an activity by one 
agency or such other organizations as he 
considers appropriate. 

“$126, Transfer of funds and employees 

“(a) When a function, power, or duty or 
an activity of a department or agency of the 

ent of Defense is transferred or 
assigned to another department or agency of 
that department, balances of appropriations 
that the Secretary of Defense determines are 
available and needed to finance or discharge 
that function, power, duty, or activity, as the 
case may be, may with the approval of the 
President, be transferred to the department 
or agency to which that function, power, 
duty, or activity, as the case may be, is trans- 
ferred, and used for any purpose for which 
those appropriations were originally available, 
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Balances of the appropriations so transferred 
shall— 

“(1) be credited to any applicable appro- 
priation account of the receiving department 
or agency; or 

“(2) be credited to a new account that 
may be established on the books of the 
Department of the Treasury; 


and be merged with the funds already 
credited to that account and accounted for 
as one fund. Balances of appropriations 
credited to an account under clause (1) are 
subject only to such limitations as are specif- 
ically applicable to that account. Balances 
of appropriations credited to an account un- 
der clause (2) are subject only to such 
limitations as are applicable to the appropri- 
ations from which they are transferred. 

“(b) When a function, power, or duty or 
an activity of a department or agency of the 
Department of Defense is transferred to 
another department or agency of that depart- 
ment, those civilian employees of the de- 
partment or agency from which the transfer 
is made that the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines are needed to perform that func- 
tion, power, or duty, or for that activity, as 
the case may be, may, with the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
be transferred to the department or agency 
to which that function, power, duty, or 
activity, as the case may be, is transferred. 
The authorized strength in civilian employ- 
ees of a department or agency from which 
employees are transferred under this section 
is reduced by the number of employees so 
transferred. The authorized strength in 
civilian employees of a department or agency 
to which employees are transferred under 
this section is increased by the number of 
employees so transferred.” 

(b) Chapter 3 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end of the analysis: 


“124. Combatant commands: establishment; 
composition; functions; administra- 
tion and support. 

“125. Functions, powers, and duties: trans- 
fer, reassignment, consolidation, or 
abolition. 

“126. Transfer of funds and employees.” 

Sec. 202. Subtitle A of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after 
chapter 8: 

“Chapter 4.—Department of Defense 
“Sec. 
“131. 
“132. 
“133. 


Executive department. 
Seal. 


Secretary of Defense: appointment; 
powers and duties; delegation by. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense: appoint- 
ment; powers and duties; preced- 

ence. 

Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering: appointment; powers and 
duties; precedence. 

Assistant Secretaries of Defense: ap- 
pointment; powers and duties; pre- 
cedence. 

“137. General Counsel; appointment; powers 

and duties. 

“§ 131, Executive department 
“The Department of Defense is an execu- 

tive department of the United States. 


“$132. Seal 

“The Secretary of Defense shall have a 
seal for the Department of Defense. The 
design of the seal is subject to approval by 
the President. Judicial notice shall be taken 
of the seal. 
“$133, Secretary of Defense: appointment; 

powers and duties; delegation by 

“(a) There is a Secretary of Defense, who 
is the head of the Department of Defense, 
appointed from civilian life by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. A person may not be appointed as 
Secretary of Defense within ten years after 


“134. 


“135. 


“136. 
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relief from active duty as a commissioned 
officer of a regular component of an armed 
force. 

“(b) The Secretary is the principal assist- 
ant to the President in all matters relating 
to the Department of Defense. Subject to 
the direction of the President and to this 
title and section 401 of title 50, he has au- 
thority, direction, and control over the De- 
partment of Defense. 

“(c) The Secretary shall report annually 
in writing to the President and the Congress 
on the expenditures, work, and accomplish- 
ments of the Department of Defense during 
ee covered by the report, together 
Wi — 

“(1) a report from each military depart- 
ment on the expenditures, work, and ac- 
complishments of that department; 

(2) itemized statements showing the sav- 
ings of public funds, and the eliminations 
of unnecessary duplications, made under 
section 125 of this title; 

“(3) a report from the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board on the reserve programs of the 
Department of Defense, including a review 
of the effectiveness of chapters 51, 337, 361, 
363, 549, 573, 837, 861, and 863 of this title, 
as far as they apply to reserve officers; and 

“(4) such recommendations as he consid- 
ers appropriate. 

“(d) Unless prohibited by law, the Secre- 
tary may, without being relieved of his re- 
sponsibility, perform any of his functions or 
duties, or exercise any of his powers through, 
or with the aid of, such persons in, or or- 
ganizations of, the Department of Defense 
as he may designate. 


“$134. Deputy Secretary of Defense: ap- 
pointment; powers and duties; pre- 
cedence. 

„(a) There is a Deputy Secretary of De- 
tense, appointed from civilian life by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. A person may not be 
appointed as Deputy Secretary of Defense 
within ten years after relief from active 
duty as a commissioned officer of a regular 
component of an armed force. 

“(b) The Deputy Secretary shall perform 
such duties and exercise such powers as the 
Secretary of Defense may prescribe. The 
Deputy Secretary shall act for, and exercise 
the powers of, the Secretary when the Secre- 
tary is absent or disabled. 

“(c) The Deputy Secretary takes preced- 
ence in the Department of Defense imme- 


diately after the Secretary. 
“§ 135. Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering: appointment; powers 


and duties; precedence 

“(a) There is a Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, appointed from 
civilian life by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“(b) The Director is the principal advi- 
sor to the Secretary of Defense on scientific 
and technical matters. He shall— 

“(1) supervise all research and engineer- 
ing activities in the Department of Defense; 

“(2) direct, control, assign, and reassign 
research and engineering activities that the 
Secretary considers need centralized man- 
agement; and 

“(3) perform such other duties relat- 
ing to research and engineering as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe. 

“(c) The Director takes precedence in the 
Department of Defense after the Secretary 
of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
and the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments. 

“$136. Assistant Secretaries of Defense: ap- 
pointment; powers and duties; pre- 
cedence 

“(a) There are seven Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense, appointed from civilian life by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

“(b) The Assistant Secretaries shall per- 
form such duties and exercise such powers 
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as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe. 
In addition, one of the Assistant Secretaries 
shall be the Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense and shall, subject to the author- 
ity, direction, and control of the Secretary— 

“(1) advise and assist the Secretary in 
performing such budgetary and fiscal func- 
tions and duties, and in exercising such 
budgetary and fiscal powers, as are needed 
to carry out the powers of the Secretary; 

“(2) supervise and direct the preparation 
of budget estimates of the Department of 
Defense; 

“(3) establish and supervise the execution 
of principles, policies, and procedures to be 
followed in connection with organizational 
and administrative matters relating to— 

“(A) the preparation and execution of 
budgets; 

“(B) fiscal, cost, operating, and capital 
property accounting; 

“(C) progress and statistical reporting; 
and 

“(D) internal audit; 

“(4) establish and supervise the execution 
of policies and procedures relating to the 
expenditure and collection of funds adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense; and 

“(5) establish uniform terminologies, clas- 
sifications, and procedures concerning mat- 
ters covered by clauses (1)—(4). 

“(c) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided by law, an Assistant Secretary may not 
issue an order to a military department 
unless— 

“(1) the Secretary of Defense has specifi- 
cally delegated that authority to him in 
writing; and 

“(2) the order is issued through the Secre- 
tary of the military department concerned, 
or his designee. 

d) In carrying out subsection (c) and 
sections 3010, 3012(b) (last two sentences), 
5011 (first two sentences), 5031(a) (last two 
sentences), 8010, and 8012(b) (last two 
sentences) of this title, the Secretary of each 
military department, his civilian assistants, 
and members of the armed forces under the 
jurisdiction of his department shall co- 
operate fully with personnel of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense to achieve efficient 
administration of the Department of De- 
fense and to carry out effectively the au- 
thority, direction, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

“(e) The Assistant Secretaries take pre- 
cedence in the Department of Defense after 
the Secretary, the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments and the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. 

“§ 137. General Counsel: appointment; pow- 
ers and duties. 

“(a) There is a General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, appointed from 
civilian life by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“(b) The General Counsel is the chief 
legal officer of the Department of Defense. 
He shall perform such functions as the Sec- 
retary of Defense may prescribe.” 

Sec. 203. The chapter analysis of subtitle 
A and the chapter analysis of part I of sub- 
title A of title 10, United States Code, are 
amended by inserting the following new 
item: 

“4. Department of defense 131” 

Sec. 204. Section 141 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end: 

“(e) After first informing the Secretary of 
Defense, a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff may make such recommendations to 
Congress relating to the Department of De- 
fense as he may consider ap riate.” 

Sec. 205. (a) Chapter 41 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 717: 

718. Secretary of Defense: detail of officers 
to assist 
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“Officers of the armed forces may be de- 
tailed for duty as assistants or personal aides 
to the Secretary of Defense. However, the 
Secretary may not establish a military staff 
other than that etsablished by section 141 (a) 
of this title.” 

(b) Chapter 41 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end of the analysis: 

“718. Secretary of Defense: detail of officers 

z to assist.” 

Sec. 206. (a) Chapter 81 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting before 
section 1581: 

“$ 1580. Appointment generally 

“Subject to civil service laws, the Secre- 
tary of Defense may appoint, and fix the 
compensation of, such civilian employees as 
may be necessary to perform the functions 
and duties, and exercise the powers, of the 
Department of Defense, other than those of 
the military departments.”; and 

(b) Chapter 81 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by inserting at the 
beginning of the analysis: 

“1580. Appointment generally.” 

Sec. 207. (a) Chapter 131 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
after section 2202: 

“§ 2203. Budget estimates 

“To account for, and report, the cost of 
performance of readily identifiable func- 
tional programs and activities, with segrega- 
tion of operating and capital programs, 
budget estimates of the Department of De- 
fense shall be prepared, presented, and justi- 
fied where practicable, and authorized pro- 
grams shall be administered, in such form 
and manner as the Secretary of Defense, sub- 
ject to the authority and direction of the 
President, may prescribe. As far as prac- 
ticable, budget estimates and authorized 
programs of the military departments shall 
be uniform and in readily comparable form. 
2204. Obligation of appropriations 

“To prevent overdrafts and deficiencies in 
the fiscal year for which appropriations are 
made, appropriations made to the Depart- 
ment of Defense or to a military department, 
and reimbursements thereto, are available 
for obligation and expenditure only under 
scheduled rates of obligation, or changes 
thereto, that have been approved by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. This section does not pro- 
hibit the Department of Defense from incur- 
ring a deficiency that it has been authorized 
by law to incur. 

“§ 2205. Availability of reimbursements 

“Reimbursements made to appropriations 
of the Department of Defense or a depart- 
ment or agency thereof under section 686 
of title 31, or other amounts paid by or on 
behalf of a department or agency of the 
Department of Defense to another depart- 
ment or agency of the Department of Defense 
for services rendered or supplies furnished, 
may be credited to authorized accounts. 
Funds so credited are available for obliga- 
tion for the same period as the funds in the 
account so credited. Such an account shall 
be accounted for as one fund on the books 
of the Department of the Treasury. 

2206. Disbursement of funds of military 
department to cover obligation of 
another agency of Department of 
Defense 

“As far as authorized by the Secretary of 
Defense, a disbursing officer of a military 
department may, out of available advances, 
make disbursements to cover obligations in 
connection with any function, power, or 
duty of another department or agency of the 
Department of Defense and charge those dis- 
bursements on vouchers, to the appropriate 
appropriation of that department or agency. 
Disbursements so made shall be adjusted in 
settling the accounts of the disbursing of- 
cer. 
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“§ 2207. Expenditure of appropriations: limi- 
tation 

“Money appropriated to the Department 
of Defense may not be spent under a con- 
tract other than a contract for personal serv- 
ices unless that contract provides that— 

“(1) the United States may, by written 
notice to the contractor, terminate the right 
of the contractor to proceed under the con- 
tract if the Secretary concerned or his desig- 
nee finds, after notice and hearing, that the 
contractor, or his agent or other represent- 
ative, offered or gave any gratuity, such as 
entertainment or a gift, to an officer, official, 
or employee of the United States to obtain 
a contract or favorable treatment in the 
awarding, amending, or making of determi- 
nations concerning the performance, of a 
contract; and 

“(2) if a contract is terminated under 
clause (1), the United States has the same 
remedies against the contractor that it would 
have had if the contractor had breached the 
contract and, in addition to other damages, 
is entitled to exemplary damages in an 
amount at least three, but not more than 
ten, as determined by the Secretary or his 
designee, times the cost incurred by the 
contractor in giving gratuities to the officer, 
official, or employee concerned. 

The existence of facts upon which the Secre- 
tary makes findings under clause (1) may be 
reviewed by any competent court. 

“$ 2208. Working-capital funds 

“(a) To control and account more effec- 
tively for the cost of programs and work 
performed in the Department of Defense, 
the Secretary of Defense may require the 
establishment of working-capital funds in 
the Department of Defense to— 

“(1) finance inventories of such supplies 
as he may designate; and 

“(2) provide working-capital funds for 
such industrial-type activities, and such 
commercial-type activities that provide com- 
mon services within or among departments 
and agencies of the Department of Defense, 
as he may designate. 

“(b) Upon the request of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
establish working-capital funds established 
under this section on the books of the De- 

ent of the Treasury. 

„(e) Working-capital funds shall be 
charged, when appropriate, with the cost 
of— 

“(1) supplies that are procured or other- 
wise acquired, manufactured, repaired, is- 
sued, or used; and 

“(2) services or work performed; 
including applicable administrative expenses, 
and be reimbursed from available appropria- 
tions or otherwise credited for those costs, 
including applicable administrative expenses 
and costs of using equipment. 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense may pro- 
vide capital for working-capital funds by 
capitalizing inventories. If this method does 
not, in the determination of the Secretary of 
Defense, provide adequate amounts of work- 
ing capital, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary may be appropriated for that purpose. 

“(e) Subject to the authority and direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of each military department shall al- 
locate responsibility for its functions, powers, 
and duties to accomplish the most eco- 
nomical and efficient organization and opera- 
tion of the activities, and the most eco- 
nomical and efficient use of the inventories, 
for which working-capital funds are au- 
thorized by this section. 

“(f) A purchaser may not incur a cost 
for supplies drawn from inventories, or 
services or work performed by industrial- 
type or commercial-type activities for which 
working-capital funds may be established 
under this section, that is more than the 
amount of appropriations or other funds 
available for those purposes. 


f 
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„g) The appraised value of supplies re- 
turned to working-capital funds by a de- 
partment, activity, or agency may be charged 
to that fund. The proceeds thereof shall 
be credited to current applicable appropria- 
tions and are ayailable for expenditure for 
the same purposes that those appropriations 
are so available. Credits may not be made 
to ap under this subsection as 
the result of capitalization of inventories 
under subsection (d). 

“(h) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations governing the operation 
of activities and use of inventories author- 
ized by this section. The regulations may, 
if the needs of the Department of Defense 
require it and it is otherwise authorized by 
law, authorize supplies to be sold to, or 
services to be rendered or work performed 
for, persons outside the Department of De- 
tense. Working-capital funds shall be 
reimbursed for supplies so sold, services so 
rendered, or work so performed by charges 
to le appropriations or payments 
received in cash. 

“(i) An annual report shall be made to 
the President and to Congress on the con- 
dition and operation of working-capital 
funds established under this section. 


“§ 2209. Management funds 

“(a) To conduct economically and ef- 
ficiently the operations of the Department 
of Defense that are financed by at least two 
appropriations but whose costs cannot be 
immediately distributed and charged to 
those appropriations, there is the Army 
Management Fund, the Navy Management 
Fund, and the Air Force Management Fund, 
each within its respective department and 
under the direction of the of that 
department. Each such fund shall consist 
of a corpus of $1,000,000 and such amounts 
as may be appropriated thereto from time 
to time. An account for an operation that 
is to be financed by such a fund may be 
established only with the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

“(b) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may prescribe, expenditures 
may be made from a management fund for 
material (other than for stock), personal 
services, and services under contract. How- 
ever, obligation may not be incurred 
that fund if it is not chargeable to funds 
available under an appropriation of the de- 
partment concerned or funds of another de- 
partment or agency of the Department of 
Defense. The fund shall be promptly reim- 
bursed from those funds for expenditures 
made from it. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, advances, by check or warrant, or 
reimbursements, may be made from ayail- 
able appropriations to a management fund 
on the basis of the estimated cost of a proj- 
ect. As adequate data becomes available, 
the estimated cost shall be revised and neces- 
sary adjustments made. Final adjustment 
shall be made with the appropriate funds 
for the fiscal year in which the advances or 
reimbursements are made. Except as other- 
wise provided by law, amounts advanced to 
Management funds are available for obliga- 
tion only during the fiscal year in which 
they are advanced. 

“§ 2210. Proceeds of sales of supplies: credit 
to appropriations 

“(a) Current applicable appropriations of 
the Department of Defense may be credited 
with proceeds of the disposals of supplies 
that are not financed by stock funds estab- 
lished under section 2208 of this title. 

“(b) Obligations may, without regard to 
fiscal year limitations, be incurred against 
anticipated reimbursements to stock funds 
in such amounts and for such period as the 
Secretary of Defense, with the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
may determine to be to maintain 
stock levels consistently with planned opera- 
tions for the next fiscal year. 
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“§ 2211. Reimbursement for equipment, ma- 
terial, or services furnished mem- 
bers of the United Nations 

“Amounts paid by members of the United 
Nations for equipment or materials fur- 
nished, or services performed, in joint mili- 
tary operations shall be credited to appro- 
priate appropriations of the De t of 
Defense in the manner authorized by section 
1782(c) of title 22.” 

(b) Chapter 131 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end of the analysis: 

“2203. Budget estimates. 

“2204. Obligation of appropriations. 

“2205. Availability of reimbursements. 

“2206. Disbursement of funds of military 
department to cover obligation of 
another agency of Department of 
Defense. 

Expenditure of appropriation: limi- 
tation. 

Working-capital funds. 

Management funds. 

Proceeds of sales of supplies: credit 
to appropriations. 

Reimbursement for equipment, ma- 
terial, or services furnished mem- 
bers of the United Nations.” 
Sec. 208. (a) Chapter 189 of title 10, 

United States Code, is amended by adding 

after section 2357: 

“§ 2358. Research projects 
“(a) Subject to approval by the President, 

the Secretary of Defense or his designee may 

engage in basic and applied research projects 
that are necessary to the responsibilities of 
the Department of Defense in the field of 
basic and applied research and development 
and that relate to weapons systems and other 
military needs. Subject to approval by the 

President, the Secretary or his designee may 

perform assigned research and development 

projects— 

“(1) by contract with educational or re- 
search institutions, private businesses, or 
other agencies of the United States; 

“(2) through one or more of the military 
departments; or 

“(3) by using employees and consultants 
of the Department of Defense. 

“(b) The Secretary or his designee may en- 
gage in such advanced projects as— 

“(1) are necessary to the responsibilities of 
the Department of Defense in the fleld of 
basic and applied research and develop- 
ment; and 

“(2) relate to weapons systems and mili- 
tary needs; as the Secretary, after consult- 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff, may determine. 
The Secretary may assign to the military 
departments the duty to engage in research 
and development of weapons systems neces- 
sary to perform combatant functions as- 
signed by law to those departments. 

“(c) The Secretary shall assign weapons 
systems that are developed to one or more 
of the military departments for such produc- 
tion and operational control as he may de- 
termine.” 

(b) Chapter 139 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end of the analysis: 

“2358. Research projects.” 

Src. 209. (a) Chapter 159 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
after section 2680: 

“§ 2681. Construction or acquisition of fam- 
ily housing and community facili- 
ties in foreign countries 

„a) In addition to family housing and to 
community facilities that otherwise may be 
constructed or acquired by the Department 
of Defense, the Secretary of Defense may, 
with the approval of the Director of the 


2207. 
2208. 
2209. 
2210. 


2211. 


eign currencies that have a value of not 
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more than $250,000,000 and that were ac- 

quired under sections 1691-1724 of title 7 

or through other commodity transactions of 

the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(b) The Department of Defense shall pay 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, from ap- 
propriations otherwise available for payment 
of quarters allowances for members of the 
armed forces and from appropriate allot- 
ments or rental charges for civilian em- 
ployees, amounts equal to quarters allow- 
ances or allotments otherwise payable to, or 
rental charges collected from, persons oc- 
cupying housing constructed or acquired 
under this section, less amounts equal to 
the costs of maintenance and operation of 
that housing. However, the total payments 
so made may not be more than the dollar 
value of the foreign currencies used for hous- 
ing constructed or acquired under this sec- 
tion. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense shall report 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives on the 
fifteenth day of January, April, July, and 
October of each year— 

“(1) the cost, number, and location of 
housing units constructed or acquired under 
this section during the three-month period 
covered by the report; and 

“(2) the cost, number, and location of 
housing units that are intended to be con- 
structed or acquired under this section dur- 
ing the following three-month period.” 

(b) Chapter 159 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding at the 
end of the analysis: 

“2681. Construction or acquisition of family 
housing and community facilities 
in foreign countries.” 

Sec. 210. (a) Chapter 303 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
before section 3011: 


“§ 3010. Organization 

“The Department of the Army is sepa- 
rately organized under the Secretary of the 
Army. It operates under the authority, di- 
rection, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

(b) Chapter 303 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by inserting at 
the beginning of the analysis: 

“3010. Organization.” 

Sec, 211. Sections 3012(b), 5031 (a), and 
8012(b) of title 10, United States Code, are 
amended by adding the following at the end 
thereof: “The Secretary is responsible to the 
Secretary of Defense for the operation and 
efficiency of the Department. After first m- 
forming the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary may make such recommendations to 
Congress relating to the Department of De- 
fense as he may consider apropriate.” 

Sec. 212. The first sentence of section 5011 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: “The Department of the 
Navy is separately organized under the 
Secretary of the Navy. It operates under 
the authority, direction, and control of the 
Secretary of Defense. It is composed of the 
executive part of the Department of the 
Navy; the Headquarters, United States Ma- 
rine Corps; the entire operating forces, in- 
cluding naval aviation, of the United States 
Navy and of the United States Marine Corps, 
and the reserve components of those oper- 
ating forces; and all field activities”. 

Sec. 213. (a) Chapter 803 of title 10, United 
States Code, ts amended by inserting before 
section 8011: 


"$ 8010. Organization 

“The Department of the Air Force is sep- 
arately organized under the Secretary of the 
Air Force. It operates under the authority, 
direction, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

(b) Chapter 803 of title 10, United States 
Code, is further amended by inserting at 
the beginning of the analysis: 

“8010. Organization.” 
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TITLE INI—TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment to Universal Military Training 
and Service Act 


Sec. 801. Section 4(d)(3) of the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended (50 App. U.S.C. 454 (d) (3)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Each person who, subsequent to June 
19, 1951, and on or before August 9, 1955, is 
inducted, enlisted, or appointed, under any 
provision of law, in the Armed Forces, in- 
cluding the reserve components thereof, or 
in the National Security Training Corps, 
prior to attaining the twenty-sixth anniver- 
sary of his birth, shall be required to serve 
on active training and service in the Armed 
Forces or in training in the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps, and in a reserve com- 
ponent, for a total period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged on the grounds of 
personal hardship, in accordance with regula- 
tions and standards prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard). Each such person, on release 
from active training and service in the Armed 
Forces or from training in the National Se- 
curity Training Corps, if physically and men- 
tally qualified, shall be transferred to a re- 
serve component of the Armed Forces, and 
shall serve therein for the remainder of the 
perlod which he is required to serve under 
this paragraph and shall be deemed to be a 
member of the reserve component during 
that period. If the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary 
of the Air Force, or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard, determines that enlistment, en- 
rollment, or appointment in, or assignment 
to, an organized unit of a reserve component 
or an officers’ training program of the armed 
force in which he served is available to, and 
can, without undue personal hardship, be 
filled by such a person, that person shall 
enlist, enroll, or accept appointment in, or 
accept assignment to, the organized unit or 
officers’ training program, and serve satisfac- 
torily therein.” 


Separation pay or readjustment pay for re- 
serves on active duty on July 9, 1956 

Sec. 302. A member of a reserve component 
who was serving on active duty on July 9, 
1956, under an agreement entered into under 
section 235 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952 (66 Stat. 491), if he is involuntarily 
released from active duty before the expira- 
tion of that agreement, may elect to receive 
either— 

(1) the separation pay provided by that 
section; or 

(2) any readjustment payment to which he 
is entitled under section 687 of title 10, 
United States Code. 


Resolutions relating to transfers, reassign- 
ments, consolidations, or abolitions of 
combatant functions under section 125 of 
title 10, United States Code 
Sec. 303. (a) For the purposes of this 

section, any resolution reported to the Sen- 

ate or the House of Representatives pursuant 

to the provisions of section 125 of title 10, 

United States Code, shall be treated for the 

purpose of consideration by either House, in 

the same manner as a resolution with re- 
spect to a reorganization plan reported by 

a committee within the meaning of the 

tion Act of 1949 as in effect on 

July 1, 1958 (5 U.S.C. 133z and the follow- 

ing), and shall be governed by the provi- 

sions applicable to the consideration of any 
such resolution by either House of the Con- 

gress as provided by sections 205 and 206 

of that Act. 

(b) The provisions of this section are 
enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
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each House, respectively, and supersede other 
rules only to the extent that they are in- 
consistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change the 
rules (as far as relating to the procedure 
in that House) at any time, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as in the 
case of any other rule of that House. 


Compensation of Assistant Secretaries of 
Navy 

Sec. 304. The compensation of each of the 
Assistant Secretaries of the Navy is $20,000 
a year. 

Effective dates 

Sec. 305. Section 106 of this Act is effec- 
tive as of August 10, 1956, for all purposes. 
Section 304 of this Act is effective as of 
February 6, 1959. 


Saving and severability clauses 


Sec. 306. (a) Laws becoming effective after 
January 9, 1962, that are inconsistent with 
this Act shall be considered as superseding 
it to the extent of the inconsistency. 

(b) References made by other laws, regu- 
lations and orders to the laws shall be con- 
sidered to be made to the corresponding pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(c) Actions taken under the replaced law 
shall be considered to have been taken un- 
der the corresponding provisions of this Act. 

(d) The enactment of this Act, except sec- 
tion 304, does not increase or decrease the 
pay or allowances, including retired and 
retainer pay, of any person. 

Repeals 

Sec. 307. The following laws are repealed 
except with respect to rights and duties that 
matured, penalties that were incurred, and 
proceedings that were begun, before the 
effective date of this Act: 

Schedule of laws repealed 
A. STATUTES AT LARGE 


Date | Chap- Section Vol- Page 
ter ume 
1948 
July 3 9 645. 
1947 
July 26 343 | 201-204, 302, 499, 
a) 507, 509. 
applicability 
to secs. 2, 101- 
103, 303). 
1949 
Aug. 10 412 | 4 (ist 2 0 579-581, 
* f 6, 100), it 585-500. 
sec, 411). 
1950 
Jan. 6 1213 | 703....-.-.----.-- 1235. 
1952 
July 9 608 | 257(e)..---------- 407. 
July 14 726 | 401 (b) ——— 624. 
1953 
Aug. 1 305 | 645 (provisos) 357. 
1954 
June 30 42719. = 353. 
July 27 579 | 509(b) > 562. 
Aug. 31 1162 = 1006. 
Sept. 1 1210 — M 1125. 
Sept. 3 1257 | 702(c).....-...--. 1189. 
1966 
July 15 368 | 507, 513(b)....-.- 350, 352, 
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Schedule of laws repealed—Continued 
A. STATUTES AT LARGE 


Date | Public Section Vol- 
Law ume 
1957 
Aug. 30 | 85-241 | 406 
1958 
Feb. 12 | 85-325 (ist 25 
Aug. 6 | 85-599 | 3(a), 55 ), 
9a) 
203) 0), G. 
Aug. 20 | 85-685 | 510, 611 
1959 
Sept. 21 | 96-817 | E 
21 | 86-824 | 1... 


Year Plan Section Vol-| Page 
No. ume 
1053 6 | 4 st sentence), 5. 67 | 639. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that these three 
codification bills be printed in full in 
the Recorp, in the interest of saving 


e. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 
There was no objection. 


ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
FOREST 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9822) 
to provide that lands within the exterior 
boundaries of a national forest acquired 
under section 8 of the act of June 28, 
1934, as amended (43 U.S.C. 315g), may 
be added to the national forest. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DATE OF DISCHARGE FOR 
FEDERAL PRISONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10493) 
to amend title 18, United States Code, 
section 4163, relating to discharge of 
prisoners. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 4163 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: “Except as hereinafter 
provided a prisoner shall be released at the 
expiration of his term of sentence less the 
time deducted for good conduct. A certifi- 
cate of such deduction shall be entered on 
the commitment by the warden or keeper. 
If such release date falls upon a Saturday, 
a Sunday, or on a Monday which is a legal 
holiday at the place of confinement, the 
prisoner may be released at the discretion of 
the warden or keeper on the preceding Fri- 


day, or Monday, the prisoner may be released 
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at the discretion of the warden or keeper 
on the day preceding the holiday.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CITY OF PASCO, WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1756) for 
the relief of the city of Pasco, Wash. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
city of Pasco, Washington, is hereby relieved 
of all liability to pay to the United States 
the sum of $3,000, representing the value of 
approximately 60,000 cubic yards of sand 
and gravel removed and sold by such city 
in connection with the development of a 
portion of a reservoir area (formed by the 
McNary Dam project) licensed to such city 
by the United States under the provisions 
of section 4 of the Act of December 22, 1944, 
as amended (58 Stat. 889), such city having 
utilized the total proceeds realized from the 
disposition of such sand gravel for the con- 
struction of a public recreational facility. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


SCROLL AWARDED BY THE NATION- 
AL COMMITTEE FOR A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CONGRESS TO THE 
LATE SPEAKER RAYBURN 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, many trib- 
utes have been paid our late beloved 
Sam Rayburn. During his long and ac- 
tive life, countless words of praise were 
written of him and numberless honors 
were awarded to this great American. 
Of all these, I believe those dearest to the 
heart of this great and simple man came 
from his friends, the people who knew 
him as a man, as well as a leader. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Record the text of a testimonial 
scroll awarded by the National Commit- 
tee for a Representative Congress to 
Speaker Rayburn. This is an independ- 
ent, nonpartisan, citizens’ group whose 
purpose is to recognize and support out- 
standing public service by Members of 
Congress. The text was written by Com- 
modore Charles Kress, former mayor of 
Binghamton, N.Y., and a personal 
friend of Mr. Rayburn. It reads as 
follows: 

THe NATIONAL COMMITTEE ror A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TO THE HONORABLE SAM RAYBURN—SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

For an outstanding record of distinguished 
service as Speaker of the House: 

In steadfastly to the principles 
of representative government; 
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In rendering highly constructive services 
to the people of Texas, faithfully and vigor- 
ously representing their ideals and objectives, 
and many important contributions 
to the welfare, progress and betterment of 
that State; 

In standing forth as a fighting champion 
of democracy, determined to make and keep 
government at all times a true servant of 
the people; and exercising continual vigi- 
lance against legislation not in the best in- 
terests of all citizens; 

In exerting unceasing efforts to build a 
strong national defense adequate to protect 
our Nation against Communist schemes of 
world conquest, and enable our country to 
continue leadership in the world struggle for 
peace, liberty, justice, and a better way of 
life for all humanity; 

In becoming during his congressional 
career of nearly half a century, the greatest 
single force in the country for good govern- 
ment, sound legislation, and commonsense 
in national affairs—exercising vast power 
wisely, honestly, calmly, making grave and 
far-reaching decisions always by the simple, 
forthright rule of what might be good or not 
be good for America; 

In living daily his faith in God, in coun- 
try, in fellow man, in himself—thus be- 
coming to the Nation a ing symbol of 
America—of America’s strength, of Ameri- 
ca’s courage, of America’s determination, of 
America’s unselfishness and fair dealing, of 
America’s democracy and individualism. A 
symbol of all that makes America great—a 
beloved symbol that makes “Mr, Sam,” “Mr. 
Texas,” “Mr. America,” all one in the hearts 
of his fellow countrymen; a living symbol of 
a good man, a good neighbor, a good citizen, 
a good public servant, patriotically and 
wholeheartedly dedicated to faithfully serv- 
ing America with unselfish disregard of any 
personal political consequences. 


OFFICERS 


Robert H. Austin, chairman, civic leader 
and business executive. 

Malcolm Currie, secretary, country editor, 
and publisher. 

Fred Hammes, treasurer, CPA, Hammes, 
Rockefeller & Silloway. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Dr. Clayton F. Andrews, past imperial po- 
tentate, A.A.O.N.M. Shrine. 

Gen. Charles Brandon Booth (retired), 
former national head, Volunteers of America. 

Dr. Robert Bruce, former head, Conference 
of Congregational Churches, 

Erle Cocke, Jr., former national com- 
mander, American Legion. 

Col. Howard Ellis Cox, attorney, former 
national head, Military Order of World Wars. 

Hon. James H. R. Cromwell, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Canada. 

Hon. Ned Dearborn, former head, National 
Safety Council. 

Mrs. Marie Friderich, past president, Amer- 
ican War Mothers. 

Hon. Carl S. Hallauer, chairman of the 
board, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Rabbi Jacob Hurwitz, Temple Israel, Con- 
servative. 

David R. Owens, Honolulu business execu- 
tive, civic leader. 

Mrs. Anne Peterson, co-owner, radio station 
WTHE. 

Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan (retired), former 
Chief of Chaplains, U.S. Army. 

Dr. Guy Snavely, former head, Association 
of American Colleges. 

Hon. Louis Taber, former head, National 
Grange. 

Gene Tunney, civic leader, captain USN, 
former world champion heavyweight. 

Dr. Charles R. Wilson, director, Colgate 
University foreign policy conference. 

Commodore Charles Kress, former mayor 
of Binghamton, N.Y. 
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LT. COL, JOHN H. GLENN, JR. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatness of man, his wisdom, have a way 
of emerging from curious quarters. For 
example, it is quite fitting that greatness 
should be thrust upon man at lofty alti- 
tudes, altitudes such as 200 miles above 
the crust called earth, from a tiny, metal 
capsule, man made, and unbelievably 
containing aman. Here, indeed, was the 
inherent greatness of man emerging 
from the cosmos. 

Somehow one never ceases to marvel 
that greatness is by no means confined 
to the heavens, that it may well spring 
from comparatively mundane areas. 
Thus we have learned that the greatness 
of man is sometimes thrust upon man 
and it sometimes happens that the aura 
of the deed itself overshadows the man. 
And rarely, very rarely, it happens that 
the man matches the deed. Such was 
the case of Lt. Col. John H. Glenn, Jr. 

None who was present in this Chamber 
last month when Colonel Glenn ad- 
dressed us in joint session failed to come 
away deeply moved by what he heard 
and saw that day. What we saw was 
something more than a brave man, yet 
mortal as you and I. It went without 
saying that the first American to spin 
about the earth at 17,000 miles an hour 
was a man blessed with rare courage, 
rare skill, and rare devotion to duty. 

But I think that perhaps some among 
us were caught unaware that we would 
be treated to an extraordinary display 
of some very basic and quite essential 
qualities such as the deep-rooted respect 
of son to his parents, of the unabashed 
love of a man for his wife, of the deep 
emotion and warmth that ties a father 
to his children. What we saw that day 
was, of course, the emergence of the dig- 
nity of man for all to see. Our Nation 
was moved that day as it has rarely been 
moved before. 

Now from another quarter comes an- 
other facet of the greatness of man. 
This time, however, the quarter is an 
unexpected one, a comparatively un- 
sung one, a quarter more at the rock 
bed and grass root level as compared to 
space. 

It starts simultaneously in the news 
room of a New Orleans newspaper and 
in the principal’s office of a junior high 
schoo] in that city. An editorial writer 
has been inspired by the true signifi- 
cance of Colonel Glenn’s achievement, 
and the fertile mind of a junior high 
school principal gives birth to a price- 
less idea. 

For the Recor, then, here is an edi- 
torial entitled “John Glenn: Symbol of 
Inspiration,” as it appeared in the New 
Orleans States-Item of March 3, 1962: 

JOHN GLENN: SYMBOL OF INSPIRATION 

What Lt. Col. John H. Glenn has given to 
this Nation is turning out to be some 


thing 
considerably more than a great scientific 
achievement. 
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The significance in the realm of science 
of his February 20 orbital flight—a remark- 
able feat of electronics engineering, techni- 
cal knowledge, teamwork, training and cour- 

has been receiving its just attention. 

And that significance cannot and should 
not be minimized. 

But along with the success in science 
scored by Colonel Glenn in his space cap- 
sule has come from him another far-reach- 
ing contribution to his Nation. 

He has given the people of the United 
States an ideal hero, capturing their affec- 
tion and firing them with Inspiration. 

In him they have found a symbol that 
meets all desirable specifications. 

His steely courage, his patience, his physical 
stamina, his technical skill, his devotion to 
duty—these traits came home to the Nation 
as it watched prayerfully the drama of his 
eventful journey as it appeared on their 
television screens. 

Since successful completion of the mission 
his ideal qualities have continued to be 
demonstrated in remarkable abundance. 

Though epitomizing bravery, he still had 
to brush a tear from his eyes when first he 
greeted his wife after his orbital trip. 

To a formal assemblage of the head of his 
Government's legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive branches gathered to do him honor, he 
showed through as a charming, uncompli- 
cated family man, proud of his wife—‘“the 
real rock in our family”—and his son and 
daughter. 

A loyal son, he paused in his moment of 
glory to show respect for his mother and 
father by introducing them from the 
audience to the gathering of dignitaries. He 
said: 

I'd like to have them stand up. If my 
parents would stand up, please. My dad and 
mother.” 

Modest, he has made a point of speaking 
as “we,” always injecting the teamwork of 
the astronaut group into the picture. 

His awareness of patriotism was reflected in 
his acknowledgment that he gets a “real- 
hard-to-define feeling down inside when the 
flag goes by.” 

Similarly, his religious devotion found ex- 
pression in the eloquence of his concluding 
remarks in his address to Congress: 

“As our knowledge of this universe in 
which we live increases may God grant us the 
wisdom and guidance to use it wisely.” 

To which we would like respectfully to 
add: “and grant us more men cast in the 
mold of John H. Glenn, Jr.” 


Mr. Speaker, this was the editorial that 
confirmed the idea churning in the mind 
of Joseph Abraham, Jr., principal of the 
Samuel J. Peters Junior High School in 
New Orleans. 

I interject here that Joe Abraham is 
an American whose dedication to his 
country is exceeded by no man. Heisa 
man who all his life has felt that “real- 
hard-to-define feeling down inside” and 
Joe Abraham is proud of it. Blessed are 
we indeed to have such a man in the 
position of teaching and inspiring Amer- 
icans’ hopes for tomorrow. 

To those of us in New Orleans who 
know him well, it came as no surprise 
that Joe Abraham would send the follow- 
ing letter to the President: 

Marcu 9, 1962. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dran Mr. Prestoent: John Glenn's space 
achievement has also placed basic American 
ideals and sentiments back into proper orbit. 

That is the point of view concisely stated 
by the New Orleans States-Item, March 3, 
1962, in an editorial entitled “John Glenn: 
Symbol of Inspiration.” 
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I take the liberty of attaching, for your 
perusal, a copy of this excellent article. 

I am also sufficiently emboldened by both 
the adventure and the editorial to suggest 
that you declare a John Glenn Day for the 
purpose of allowing the elementary school 
children and the high school and college 
youth of America to hear the astronaut ex- 
press directly to them, via nationwide TV 
simulcast, the Americanism ideals he has 
previously stated on various occasions. 

It is my belief that the youth of America, 
already given a spiritual lift by the epochal 
flight, would benefit immeasurably by unit- 
ing across the continent during school hours 
to listen to “John Glenn: Symbol of In- 
spiration.” 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
JOSEPH ABRAHAM, Jr., 
Principal. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this wonder- 
ful idea to the President. 

I envision the day—and the sooner the 
better—when parents all across our land 
will carry their portable television sets 
into every schoolroom in the United 
States. I envision the day when all the 
children of America give pause to hear 
Cet ae Wao TOA a na- 

on. 

I call on the best brains of Madison 
Avenue, on the U.S. Information Agency, 
on the television networks, on every 
single television station in the country, 
to unite so that the greatness of the 
American ideal can be hammered home 
into the hearts of our youth as never 
before. 

Never was it more needed and never 
was this God-given opportunity more at 
hand. Let us act so that on one chosen 
day John Glenn can move the boys and 
girls of America as he moved this Con- 
gress. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION’S 
TACTICS QUESTIONED 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include a statement and two 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion within 
recent months relating to the conduct of 
the business of our administrative agen- 
cies. Certain criticisms have been wide- 
spread, and indeed the executive branch 
has, as we know, instituted reviews and 
studies of the procedures and powers of 
these agencies with a view toward cor- 
recting such abuses and deficiencies as 
may appear. There are, I believe, press- 
ing problems which touch closely on our 
liberties and our economy. 

My office has been in receipt of several 
complaints that I cannot ignore, and 
which appear to be typical of the prob- 
lems suggested in reports from other 
sources. Most recently, there has been 
brought to my attention a situation in- 
volving a company in my home district. 
On March 14, a statement was publicly 
rendered by Kroger Co., in Indianapolis, 
Ind., with respect to a Federal Trade 
Commission investigation involving that 
company. Kroger Co., one of America’s 
pioneer retail food companies which op- 
erates stores in 22 States, maintains its 
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general office in Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
is a district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. The Kroger Co. in this matter is 
supported by strong and thought-pro- 
voking editorials from both of Indianap- 
olis’ fine newspapers, the Indianapolis 
Star and the Indianapolis News. I ap- 
pend the Kroger statement and the two 
editorials following my remarks. 

Now I by no means wish to inject my- 
self into the legal merits of this investi- 
gation or its proceedings. That is not 
the purpose of my remarks, nor would 
I think it proper to do so. I call this 
statement and these editorials to the at- 
tention of the House rather as an illus- 
tration or symptomatic of an underlying 
disorder that is apparently afflicting ad- 
ministrative action. The import of 
these editorials to which I have referred 
is serious. Appropriate committees of 
the House should make further inquiry 
into the administrative agency proce- 
dures, with a view toward determining 
whether legislation is called for in an 
effort to solve some of these difficult sit- 
uations and to put an end to the viola- 
tions of basic constitutional rights by 
administrative agencies which are more 
and more taking over the functions of 
our courts and in so doing, nonelected 
employees are acting as prosecutor, judge 
and jury. The statement and editorials 
follow: 

STATEMENT OF THE KROGER Co. IN PTC 
INVESTIGATION FILE No. 621 0823 

On the advice of counsel I would now like 
to read the following statement which rep- 
resents the position of the Kroger Co. with 
respect to this proceeding: 

I am superintendent of the Kroger Co. 
Indianapolis dairy. I am appearing as a 
witness for the Kroger Co. to testify and 
produce documents, in response to subpena 
of this Commission. As an individual wit- 
ness, I am appearing in substitution for Mr. 
Joseph B. Hall, pursuant to the agreement 
of the Commission, as stated by its counsel 
on this record. 

The Kroger Co. objects to the conduct of 
this investigation as prescribed by the pre- 
siding attormey and as specified in a press 
release of February 28, 1962, issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission, on the following 
grounds: 

1. Tt is unauthorized by the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

2. It is contrary to the rules of practice 
of the Commission itself when viewed in 
their full text and is contrary in particular 
to rule 1.133 of the Commission, 

3. It is prohibited by the due process 
clause of the Bill of Rights to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

4. It is in conflict with the controlling de- 
cisions of the courts of the United States, 
including the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

5. Apart from the foregoing considerations, 
there has been no showing of any Commis- 
sion order purporting to authorize the pub- 
lic conduct of this investigation. 

This investigation is expressly described 
as an inquiry into the legality of the con- 
duct of the Kroger Co., according to the 
statement of the presiding attorney at this 
hearing and according to the subpena issued 
by the Commission in this investigation. 
Many witnesses are to be heard besides the 
Kroger Co. The investigation is being con- 
ducted in public, although the Commission 
concedes that it has no reason to believe 
that Kroger has committed any violation of 
law. It is therefore a public adversary pro- 
ceeding in which Kroger is for practical pur- 
poses in the position of a defendant. 
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Yet the presiding attorney insists that 
Kroger’s counsel may not participate in this 
public proceeding except to the limited ex- 
tent of advising Kroger witnesses, off the 
record, He insists that Kroger’s counsel may 
not object to questions on grounds of rele- 
vance, competence, or materiality; may not 
cross-examine or introduce evidence; and 
may not eyen make any statements of any 
kind on the record. On the contrary, when 
Kroger counsel has attempted to speak, the 
presiding attorney has directed the reporter 
to go off the record, while directing that the 
response of Commission’s counsel shall be 
taken down on the record. 

There are no provisions in any statute 
authorizing the Federal Trade Commission 
to conduct adversary investigations of this 
type in public. Nor is there anything in 
the rules of practice of the Commission itself 
which permits public exposure of any infor- 
mation obtained in the course of any investi- 
gation into the conduct of any person who 
Has not been charged with any violation of 
law. To the contrary, the Commission’s own 
rules of practice dictate that information so 
obtained shall be held in confidence and the 
statute precludes the publication of trade 
secrets. 

Under the governing authorities, therefore, 
Kroger’s counsel advises that the Commis- 
sion can conduct an adversary investigation 
concerning the legality of the conduct of 
the Kroger Co., only in a private proceeding. 

The construction of the statute and rules 
by Kroger’s counsel is supported by an un- 
broken history of 48 years of administration 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. That 
act became law in 1914 and the Federal 
Trade Commission has existed ever since. 
But never until the year 1962 has the Com- 
mission attempted to conduct an adversary 
investigation of this type in public. 

We emphasize that this reflects a long 
established interpretation of the act and 
rules which is in strict accord with the 
view of the counsel for the Kroger Co. 

The Kroger Co. is confident that this 
investigation could not establish any viola- 
tion of law on its part. 

The records of the Commission will show, 
and Kroger is convinced Commission repre- 
sentatives will attest, that the Kroger Co. 
has always cooperated fully with the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Nevertheless, the Kroger Co. is constrained 
to protest vigorously of the process which— 
it is advised by counsel—is being illegally 
invoked in this investigation. In the light 
of this advice of counsel, and because of the 
importance of the principle involved, the 
Kroger Co. believes that as a responsible 
corporate citizen, dedicated to the American 
system of government, it has a duty to object 
to the administrative abuse and tyranny 
which are inherent in the novel ground rules 
laid down by the Commission for this 
investigation. 

It is totally incompatible with the Ameri- 
can judicial system to allow charges to be 
hurled in public against anyone who is 
simultaneously denied any opportunity for 
self-defense in public. Such a procedure is 
characteristic of the police state. It is 
totally in conflict with the democratic and 
representative form of free government 
symbolized in principle and practice by our 
great Nation. 

So far as the Kroger Co. individually is 
concerned, it is placed by this investigation 
in the typical position of a defendant in a 
police state trial. Under the designated 
procedure evidence may be publicly presented 
against the Kroger Co. while it is powerless 
to respond or to defend itself. 

Kroger’s most precious asset, namely the 
goodwill of the public, is thereby placed in 
jeopardy. It has been recognized that a 
stigma attends the mere indictment of a 
person, even though he may later be ex- 
onerated on full trial. This is justified on 
the ground that it is an unavoidable conse- 
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quence of the requirement of a public trial. 
But such a trial follows a private determina- 
tion by a grand jury of reasonable cause to 
believe that there has been a violation of 
law. And the public proceeding is conducted 
only with the provision of full rights of self- 
defense for the accused. Moreover, if no in- 
dictment is returned, the subject of investi- 
gation has not been publicly stigmatized. 
There is no warrant for subjecting any 
American institution or individual to public 
stigma in the course of any proceeding 
denying full opportunity for self-defense. 

Kroger’s counsel points out that the 
courts, including the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have likened the Commis- 
sion’s investigatory functions to those of a 
grand jury. They further point out that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
clared that grand jury investigations must be 
pursued in private and has emphasized that 
the protection of the innocent is one of the 
fundamental bases for the requirement of 
privacy in grand jury proceedings. It is 
especially because Kroger is innocent that 
it is entitled to the protection of privacy in 
this investigation. 

Apart from every other consideration, 
Kroger’s counsel advise that there is no proof 
of the lawful institution of this proceeding, 
even if the position of the Commission’s 
counsel be accepted for purposes of argu- 
ment. Under the Commission's rule 1.41 all 
investigations, of whatever kind, must be 
privately conducted unless otherwise ordered 
by the Commission. 

Yet prior to the institution of this in- 
vestigation, and on the record of this pro- 
ceeding, Kroger’s requests for a copy of the 
Commission’s alleged order for a public in- 
vestigation have been refused. There is thus 
the paradox of Commission insistence that 
the Kroger Co, be subjected to public in- 
quisition in a totally defenseless posture, 
while the Commission’s own processes in the 
same proceeding are kept secret. This illus- 
trates the deviation of this p from 
the American ideal of government conducted 
under the rule of law as distinguished from 
the caprice of individuals. 

I have brought with me all of the sub- 
penaed records. I am here for the purpose 
of delivering those records and for the pur- 
pose of testifying in a lawful investigative 
proceeding. Counsel have advised me and 
the Kroger Co. as well that this investigation 
as presently conducted is not lawful, Ac- 
cordingly, upon advice of counsel, I respect- 
fully, for myself and the Kroger Co., decline 
to furnish documents or testimony in this 
public investigation. 

However, I stand ready to testify and de- 
liver the subpenaed records when and if a 
lawful and proper private investigation of 
this matter is undertaken by the Federal 
Trade Commission. I stand ready to do so 
now, if the presiding attorney will insure 
that this investigation will henceforth pro- 
ceed in private, as required by the appli- 
cable statutes and rules and by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Or I will do 
so upon his assurance that Kroger will be 
accorded full representation by counsel— 
including the right to cross-examine, to ob- 
ject to improper matters and testimony, and 
to present evidence—if the investigation 
proceeds in public. 

I emphasize that the position of the Kro- 
ger Co. does not involve any challenge to 
the exercise of any of the investigatory pow- 
ers of the Federal Trade Commission, con- 
sistently with the procedures which the Com- 
mission is authorized to pursue by law. The 
Kroger Co. is willing to testify and produce 
the subpenaed records in an investigation so 
conducted. 

Kroger recognized that its resistance to 
the unfair and illegal process now invoked 
by the Commission places it in the un- 
fortunate position of appearing to withhold 
information, when in fact it has nothing 
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to hide. Kroger is willing to suffer that 
penalty in order to defend the fundamental 
principles of justice and decency which are 
violated by the dictatorial methods which 
the Commission adopted for purposes of this 
investigation. 


[From the Indianapolis News, Mar. 16, 1962] 
FTC Go Home 


The Federal Trade Commission hearings 
conducted here this week on retail milk 
prices of Indiana grocery chains are yet 
another example of unwarranted Govern- 
ment interference with free enterprise. 

In the first place, Washington function- 
aries have no business coming into Indiana 
to tell people how to run their private busi- 
nesses. In the second place, Government 
price fixing at any level, State or Federal, 
is a restraint of free trade. It is an affront 
to the consumer and the producer as well as 
to the seller. 

The News consistently has fought at- 
tempts in the Indiana Legislature to obtain 
price regulations which would stifle compe- 
tition in the dairy industry and at the re- 
tail level. The News has been at the fore- 
front of opposition to all the discredited 
fair trade laws which would discriminate 
against one set of sellers to the profit of 
another. 

Now the FTC apparently attacks the price 
differentials and consumer-attraction meth- 
ods used by certain supermarkets in the sale 
of milk. The bureaucrats want to do away 
with the time-tested law of supply and de- 
mand and to substitute for it a Federal 
stranglehold on another free American in- 
dustry. 

Moreover, the methods by which the In- 
dianapolis FTC hearings have been con- 
ducted should be repugnant to the public 
as well as to the retailers who are being 
forced to produce their records and who are 
being denied the right to make statements. 
These tactics are typical of Federal “inde- 
pendent” agencies which have set themselves 
up as their own law. 

Where, we wonder, are the so-called lib- 
erals who constantly berate the House Un- 
American Activities Committee—but who 
seldom have anything to say about this kind 
of exercise in administrative law? 

In Indiana, small merchants as well as 
supermarkets sell milk according to the 
fluctuations of supply and demand, in the 
usual tradition of competitive business. If 
they want to sell an item for less than cost 
in order to attract more customers, that is 
their business, not the business of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

We hope the examiners sent out here 
wind up their farce and go back to Wash- 
ington before they further discredit them- 
selves and their superiors. 


[From the 3 aa Star, Mar. 16, 


REQUIEM FOR Our RIGHTS 


Indianapolis and Indiana again have be- 
come the focus of national attention as an 
arena in which a new form of administrative 
law is being put to its first test. The results 
of the action here can be most far reaching. 
Every citizen in the Nation well might be af- 
fected by what happens. 

The Federal Trade Commission has begun 
a public hearing on the sale and pricing of 
milk in this city. This Federal agency is 
attempting to find how three national super- 
markets and six independent grocers in this 
area handle the sale of milk. Potentially, 
there may be a violation of the Robinson- 
Patman Act which makes it illegal to sell be- 
low cost for the purpose of driving out 
competition. 

Actually, the FTC seems to be trying to 
bring the pressure of public opinion to bear 
on a quasi-judicial proceeding. This is an 
example of trying to prove that those being 
investigated may be guilty of something 
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without actually charging them with any 
specific act. The FTC says as much. The 
Commission Chairman said, “We are deter- 
mined to make use of every tool our statutes 
provide to get at the facts while competitors 
are still alive and in business.” Another 
bureaucrat in this agency added, “Too often 
the Commission’s actions serve only as a 
requiem for the dead.” 

At the outset, at least, the Commission's 
actions give every appearance of serving as 
a requiem for rights buried by bureaucratic 
rules. 

The companies summoned to this hearing 
must produce evidence under oath, but com- 
pany Officials are not allowed the normal 
benefit of counsel. No attorney may make 
a statement at the hearing. Witnesses may 
not be cross-examined, even though they 
make public statements, presumably under 
oath. A firm that fails to produce evidence 
required by an FTC order could find its 
officers under crimimal sentence and fine. 
Attorneys who object to the proceedings, or 
who make statements during the hearing, 
may be disbarred before the Commission. 

These are the self-announced “ground 
rules” of Examiner William F. Lemke. 

Yet, none of the firms who must appear 
before Lemke’s bench, has been charged with 
anything. He, and the FTC, seek evidence 
on their own terms. This smacks of the 
Tudor kings of England who once used bills 
of attainder as an extrajudicial means to dis- 
pose of uncomfortable subjects. 

The Bill of Rights of the U.S. Consti- 
tution says no one may be held to answer 
for crime unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment. In a criminal case, no person shall 
be compelled to be a witness against him- 
self. Broadly, this is the protection given 
every citizen by the fifth amendment. 

Further, the sixth amendment says that 
the accused in all criminal prosecutions shall 
enjoy a jury trial, shall be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation, shall 
confront witmesses against him and shall 
have the assistance of counsel for defense. 

Is the FTC p in Indianapolis a 
requiem for these constitutional rights? 
Whatever the merits of milk pricing, this 
broader question must overhang the entire 
process. Can an examiner for a Federal 
agency write his own version of the U.S. 
Constitution? 

If a Federal agency can set aside the pro- 
tections which have been written into the 
Constitution for every citizen, then no 
American sleeps safely tonight. If Examiner 
Lemke is right, the Nation has reverted 
overnight to the of the 18th cen- 
tury, with a Federal bureaucrat being sub- 
stituted for the agents of George III. 

Constitutional government, not the price 
of milk in Marion County, is at stake. 


EROSION OF THE AMERICAN 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include therein a 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important matters before the 
Congress today is the question of how 
we solve our foreign trade relations. 
The Committee on Ways and Means is 
at the present time holding hearings on 
H.R. 9900, the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been gravely 
alarmed by the erosion of the American 
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textile industry. I have been distressed 
by American workers being thrown out 
of their jobs as a result of the flood of 
foreign textile imports. 

The job of one American worker out 
of every eight employed in manufactur- 
ing in the United States of America is 
in the balance—depending upon how we 
solve this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just received a 
statement by Mr. Charles A. Cannon, 
president of Cannon Mills Co., on this 
important subject. He is an authority 
in the field of textiles and one of the 
most respected businessmen of this 
country. His statement is so timely and 
thought provoking that I am sure all of 
my colleagues will want to read it. 

Lack or PROPER Import QUOTAS Hurts THE 
AMERICAN TEXTILE WORKERS 

(By Charles A. Cannon, president of Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, N.C.) 

The continued existence of many thou- 
sands of business units and the jobs of 
more than 2,105,000 employees in the Amer- 
ican textile industry are threatened by our 
import policies. Combined, the textile and 
apparel industries currently employ 2 ne ,000 


16,636,000 persons 
turing enterprises in the United States. 

The extent of the damage already done to 
employers and the employees of the textile 
industry is shown by the following figures for 
the industry (excluding 1,213,000 employees 
in the apparel and related industries) : 


1947 1957 1961 De- 
crease 
= 
Number of em: 
ployees 1,335, 000} 1, 000, 892, 34 
caua * 28, 800, 00021, 200, 00019, 600, 000 32 
spindles 
Profits on sales 7 
recent) 8.2 1. 9 * 77 
rofits on net 
worth (percent) 18.0 4.2 4. 78 


Average annual consumption all cotton 
[In thousands of bales) 


United 
United States as 
States World ec Er ze 
0 
world 
— aanpas] 6,645 | 24,769 26.8 
930-40 5, 902 27, 385 21.5 
9, 672 26, 646 36.3 
9, 013 41, 259 22.1 
9,025 48, 194 18.1 
8, 268 46, 919 18.0 


Only a small part of the decrease in the 
United States is explained by the increase in 
domestic production of manmade fiber 
products. 

These figures show the upward trend in 
imports and downward trend in exports of 
cotton products and manmade fiber fabrics: 


The cotton content in cotton products 
[Units of thousand bales] 


—. (ist year for Public Law 480) 


156, 767, 000 


168, 004, 000 
154, 449, 000 


The chief exporters of textile products to 
our country are Japan, Hong Kong, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Egypt, India, France, and Italy. 

The increase in textile product imports 
and resulting loss in domestic production 
and jobs are explained largely by these fac- 
tors: 


1. Our furnishing modern equipment at 
low cost or no cost to so-called underdevel- 
oped countries, 

2. The low wages paid in the foreign coun- 
tries range from less than 10 percent to not 
above 50 percent of the American wage level. 

3. The availability of American cotton at 
no real cost to foreign countries under Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

4, Our low tariff rates. 

5. Our export subsidy of 8% cents per 
pound or $42.50 per bale. 

6. Our failure to establish proper import 
quotas and regulations. 

These factors are in addition to the ad- 
vantage which the foreign spinner has in se- 
curing his cotton at one-third less than the 
American manufacturer. The foreign cotton 
is excluded from the American market by 
quotas. The total amount of upland cotton 
being allowed to come in in any 1 year is less 
than 1 day’s requirement for American spin- 
ners. 

Our Public Law 480 sales of cotton to so- 
called underdeveloped countries has hurt the 
American textile business. Beginning about 
1947 we furnished money and equipment to 
Japan and other countries so that in many 
places the foreign producer has newer and 
more effective machinery than we have at 
home. Be in 1954 and through De- 
cember 5, 1961, under Public Law 480 we 
have shipped or authorized 6,011,344 bales of 
cotton valued at $994,564,652 to various coun- 
tries, all of which is supposed to be in excess 
of their traditional consumption of American 
cotton. These 6 million bales, at a value of 
$1 billion, were not paid for in dollars but ir 
restricted local currencies which could be 
spent only in the foreign importing country 
which received the Public Law 480 cotton, all 
of which contributed to their local economy. 

The goods manufactured from American 
or foreign cotton are available to be exported 
to the United States and sold to us for dol- 
lars which they can readily exchange for 
gold. 

Some of the beneficiaries through Public 
Law 480 cotton have been: 


CCT specs escent cops tl cba $32, 000, 000 
Tian 7, 000, 000 
—ͤ —— 1, 00m 
TF! ͤ eaten ET 
6 12, 000, 000 
— —y—y— —— ei etinte 157. 000, 000 
Indonesia 58. 000, 000 
000. 

000 


Japan, Pakistan, India, Italy, and Spain (as 
well as Hong Kong, Portugal, and Egypt) 
have been substantial exporters of cotton 
goods to the United States and are pressing 
to increase their shipments at the expense 
of the American manufacturer. 
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The following shows price differentials on 
a number of fabrics in the New York market 
during December 1961: 


Comparative gray goods prices 
[Prices per yard] 


J ba gas 
American ree 


Construction 
de price | Chinese 
price 

Cents Cents 
26 24 
30 29 
27% 2534 
30 2834 
21 174-18 


1734) 1434-1634 


The above figures readily explain how the 
foreign competition can quote lower prices 
than the American mills can possibly afford 
to make. It is a well recognized fact that 
many textiles are sold at very close prices. 
A difference of one-eighth of a cent a yard, 
which is less than 1 percent of the value, 
often is the controlling factor as to whether 
a mill is to continue to operate or run short 
time. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment is high in the United 
States. A continuation of our import policy 
on textile goods threatens to increase that 
unemployment. By contrast, we know that 
many foreign countries have a labor short- 
age including Japan, West Germany, and 
Switzerland who are profiting as a result of 
our failure to protect ourselves against im- 
ports from low-wage countries. 

In the apparel industry, there are about 
1,213,000 employees and, therefore, in the 
combined textile industries there are about 
2,105,000 out of a total of 16,636,000 em- 
ployed in all manufacturing industries, or 
12.6 percent (Labor Department's Monthly 
Report on Labor Force, November 1961, issued 
December, table 3). 

The administration recognizes that the 
textile and apparel industries are employers 
of a large part of our whole manufacturing 
employees (12.6 percent) and are probably 
more vulnerable to imports of competing 
products than any other large industry on 
account of the foreign countries having 
lower raw material prices (American cotton 
available to foreigners at 3314 percent under 
American support price, and cotton repre- 
sents, in many instances, one-half the cost 
of American gray goods). The foreign 
countries have advantage of lower wage costs, 
their rate being 10 to 50 percent of the 
American wage rate (the American labor cost 
frequently runs as high as 50 percent of the 
sales price of gray goods). 

Further decrease in employment in the 
textile and apparel industries will add to the 
serious problems of unemployment. In 
many areas, the textile or apparel workers 
are a large portion of the entire labor force 
in the area and State. 

In addition to present loss of employment 
in the textile and apparel industries, the 
entire future of our cotton farmers, ginners, 
compressors, and warehousemen (not in- 
cluded in manufacturing industry figures) 
is threatened. If the domestic mills, which 
pay the Government support price, or higher, 
for the greater portion of U.S. cotton con- 
sumed, are destroyed, then it follows that 
raw cotton interests must live on the world 
price plus such additional subsidy or dole 
that the Government may wish to pay them. 

We are familiar with the depressed con- 
ditions in the coal mining areas of West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. Those same condi- 
tions will probably arise within a few years 
in the many areas in many States where a 
large proportion of all manufacturing in- 
dustry employees are those engaged in pro- 
ducing textile products and apparel. In 
many places this proportion is 50 percent or 
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as high as 80 percent of the total number of 
employees in the manufacturing industry in 
the State. 

It will be impossible to retrain or to move 
a large number of the employees, many of 
whom have made the textile industry their 
life’s work, are skilled employees in the in- 
dustry, and have established their homes, 
their families and their expected future, 
based on the stability of the textile industry. 
The liquidation of this industry, employing 
a large number of people and so necessary 
in time of peace or war, will bring social 
unrest, family disruption, and heartaches to 
a great number of people in wide areas of the 
country where the industry is located. 

The suggestion that these people be re- 
trained and possibly moved to other locali- 
ties is not realistic when we consider that 
we have not retrained and taken care of some 
4 million employees who are now unem- 
ployed and, yet, it is proposed that we begin 
to add to this number an additional 2 
million employees. If this program were put 
into effect today, our unemployment would 
rise from 6 to 9 percent. 

It seems quite clear that our import pol- 
icy has largely caused this decrease in Ameri- 
can jobs. The textile industry is hurt by 
our cotton pricing controls. But we probably 
can survive if we get an equalization fee 
to offset the 8½ cents per pound subsidy 
on cotton exported to foreign countries, plus 
protection in the form of fair tariff rates 
and quotas against excessive importation of 
fabrics and apparel from low wage countries. 

Foreign countries have no just basis to ob- 
ject to any of these procedures. Practically 
all of them have restrictions which prevent 
or limit our shipping many items into their 
borders. There is little reciprocity in prac- 
tice. 

THE COMMON MARKET APPROACH 


In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
ident Kennedy ties his foreign trade recom- 
mendations to his concept of the European 
Common Market (comprising France, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg), which is still in experi- 
mental form. 

He recognizes we need a new law. The 
Reciprocal Trade Act has not accomplished 
true reciprocity and has resulted in our giv- 
ing up much and getting very little in re- 
turn. 

No one as yet can be sure as to how the 
Common Market will operate and how it will 
affect our country. The six European coun- 
tries in that group along with the United 
Kingdom form (as the President says) “an 
economy which nearly equals our own.” 
The Common Market principles will apply, if 
at all, only to countries of a somewhat 
similar economy. Therefore, it would be un- 
wise to apply to low-wage countries practices 
which some persons think will work well 
with seven nations whose wages and living 
standards are more like ours than is true 
with many other parts of the world. 

And yet, in his message the President says, 
“nor are we abandoning our non-European 
friends or our traditional most-favored- 
nation principles.” 

We should insist that the principles of 
reciprocity and fair dealing be practiced by 
all the nations with whom we desire to have 
trade. We certainly should look long and 
hard before we make commitments which 
may make a bad situation worse. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The administration recognizes that the 
textile industry is so important to our Ameri- 
can economy and employs such a large pro- 
portion of our manufacturing labor force 
that it must be given special treatment. 

I recommend such special treatment 
through legislation as follows: 

1. Collect from importers an equalization 
fee to offset the advantage given to foreign 
producers who now buy American cotton 
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81⁄4 cents per pound under the price paid by 
American mills. 

2. Establish fair quota limitations on im- 
ports of textile products, including yarns, 
based on the average of 1955-59 imports. 

3. Insist that many other countries in- 
crease their imports from the areas requir- 
ing help through increase in exports of the 
products of those areas and thus relieve the 
growing pressure on the United States. 

These actions are necessary in order to 
keep our American textile industry healthy 
and strong—ready for war and other emer- 
gencies and meanwhile employing our 
American men and women, 

CHARLES A. CANNON. 

FEBRUARY 1962. 


After the above article had been delivered 
to the printer, I learned through the press 
some of the details of the international cot- 
ton agreement reached in Geneva. 

I believe the tentative agreement, subject 
to the approval of 19 nations, insures a con- 
tinuing threat to the employment in the 
textile and garment industries in the United 
States. I believe that legislation making 
mandatory my recommendations will be re- 
quired to protect the American textile in- 
dustry, recommendation No. 1 calling for an 
import fee of 8½ cents a pound on cotton 
and recommendation No. 2 calling for the 
establishing of ceilings by quotas on im- 
ports. 

The preamble provides protection for all 
participating countries except the United 
States, as follows: 

“Recognizing further that such action 
should be designed to facilitate economic 
expansion and promote the development of 
less-developed countries possessing the nec- 
essary resources, such as raw materials and 
technical skills, by providing larger opportu- 
nities for increasing their exchange earnings 
from the sale in world markets of products 
which they can efficiently manufacture.” 

I anticipate increasing hardships in and 
liquidation of the American textile and gar- 
ment industries if this provision is carried 
out. 

C.A.C. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs may 
have until midnight tonight to file 
sundry reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


MEDICAL AID TO THE AGED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 
90 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in taking this time to discuss 
the subject of health care for the aged, 
I notified the gentleman from California 
(Mr, Kine] who is interested in this sub- 
ject, and also by publicly stating I was 
going to take the floor at this time to 
debate this matter with any of my col- 
leagues who might be interested in dis- 
cussing this issue. 

I asked for an hour and a half in case 
anyone did wish to discuss it. However, 
my prepared remarks will take only 
about 30 minutes. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have taken this hour 
and one-half special order for two pur- 
poses. First, to try to keep the debate 
on the subject of health care for the 
aged on a proper plane; second, to dis- 
cuss the issues involved in this important 
social problem. 

First, this is not a debate between the 
American Medical Association and the 
Committee on Political Education of the 
CIO-AFL, the two groups that have been 
most politically active in promoting two 
divergent viewpoints. This is a debate 
presently focused around the King-An- 
derson bill sponsored by the COPE of 
the AFL-CIO and endorsed and recom- 
mended to the Congress by the Kennedy 
administration in which many varied 
groups have special interests and in 
which all Americans have a concern. 

I have no brief for the AMA or the 
COPE. I am pleased that both groups 
show such great interest in our social 
problems and are politically active. Far 
from criticizing either one of these 
groups for their activity, I advise other 
citizen groups to become similarly inter- 
ested and similarly politically active. 

I do have a concern about the tech- 
niques employed by any person or group 
in being politically active, particularly 
the techniques which should be designed 
to forward intelligent public discussion 
and debate. 

It is an old adage, in jury trial work 
that when you have a weak case try the 
opposing counsel. By these standards 
the promoters of the King-Anderson bill 
have a very weak case, because to date 
most of their efforts have been spent in 
trying the AMA, the health insurance 
industry and other of our private health 
institutions, who are opposing the bill. 
One distinguished proponent of the leg- 
islation referred to the opponents, the 
representatives of organized medicine as 
“motivated by special interest,” to the 
leaders in private insurance as enjoying 
a siege of schizophrenia” to the repre- 
sentatives of other large organizations 
as “the last to recognize that times have 
changed because this requires thought.” 
In other words, those who disagree are 
lacking in humanity, or are crazy or are 
just ignorant. Well, this could be, but 
the facts and the arguments surrounding 
the issue are what need to be looked at 
to determine this and indeed what our 
society’s course of action should be. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman 
makes the allegation that a colleague of 
ours not present on the floor at this 
time 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will yield 
in just a moment. I will say this, if the 
gentleman had been here, he would have 
noticed that I remarked that I had noti- 
fied the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kınc], that I was going to take the floor 
and I was going to take exception to 
what he did. And, he knew the time and 
the place, and he expressed to me the 
fact that he probably would not be here 
at the time. So, now I yield further. 


Mr. DINGELL. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the gentleman yielding to 
me. The gentleman makes the allega- 
tiem that specific statements were made 
in the remarks of the gentleman from 
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California in regard to the AMA in such 
manner as would reflect upon the integ- 
rity of the AMA. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to have 
the gentleman outline to the House, if 
he would, in what way he feels the 
character and the integrity of the AMA 
were deprecated by the comments of the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will have patience, that is exactly 
what I took the floor to do, and that is 
exactly what Iintend todo. The proper 
thing to do is to notify the parties that 
you are going to answer the accusation; 
that you intend to make these charges so 
that they can be present through rep- 
resentation or otherwise and answer the 
charges, if they can. I am happy to see 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] here, I presume, as the repre- 
sentative of Congressman KING. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am here in my own 
capacity representing the people of my 
own district. I do not represent the 
gentleman from California. I believe he 
is more than capable of representing 
himself in the Committee on Ways and 
Means and on the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I might say 
this: The gentleman from California 
[Mr. Ko! and I are personal friends, 
and this matter, I think, is on a high 
plane. This is the forum and this is the 
place to express disagreement, and that 
is really the tenor of what I am saying; 
that any time we want to attack motives, 
as we sometimes do, here is the place to 
do it publicly and do it fairly. 

Representative Kune, the coauthor of 
the bill under discussion has employed 
the try-the-opposing-counsel technique 
instead of discussing the facts and argu- 
ments surrounding his bill. 

On March 5, 1962, Congressman KING 
inserted into the Recorp a lengthy 
treatise entitled Comments on Testi- 
mony of the American Medical Associa- 
tion.“ I was on the floor of the House 
at the time quite by accident. I was 
there to make some remarks about the 
progress of a health insurance program 
available to our people since the hearings 
held by the Ways and Means Committee 
in late July and early August 1961. The 
field of health insurance for the aged 
and for all of us is so dynamic that 
studies 6 months ago are already out of 
date. With my remarks I placed in the 
Recor an up-to-date—January 1, 1962— 
report by the Health Insurance Institute 
on guaranteed lifetime health insurance 
for persons over 65—for persons under 
65, pages 3416 to 3426 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 5, 1962. 

To my expressed concern and disap- 
proval, Congressman Kine did not read 
any of his prepared remarks on the 
floor although it was obvious from the 
few remarks he made as he introduced 
the material into the Record that it in- 
cluded serious charges against the in- 
tegrity of the AMA. Ido not believe it is 
fair to attack the integrity of any citi- 
zen or group of citizens, or any person by 
inserting derogatory material in the 
Recorp and releasing it to the press. The 
proper thing to do is notify those you 
are going to accuse that you intend to 
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make these charges so that they can be 
present through representation or other- 
wise to answer the charges if they can. 

Certainly I was prepared to listen to 
the charges Congressman Kine had in 
his prepared speech, to comment upon 
them and dispute them if they appeared 
to be unfounded. 

I subsequently learned that Congress- 
man Kra's press release contained a 
different title for this treatise: 

Reply to the attack of the American Med- 
ical Association on the administration’s 
health insurance proposal for the aged under 
social security. 


Well, whether the AMA’s testimony be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee was 
a discussion of the problems involved in 
the health care of the aged leading to the 
conclusion that the King-Anderson bill 
was ill advised, or was an attack is a mat- 
ter of semantics best to be determined by 
the impartial student reading the printed 
hearings which contain the AMA’s 
presentation. 

I believe that most objective students 
would regard the testimony of the 
AMA—and I hope the people will read it 
because it is well worth reading, and 
that they will write in; I have talked to 
many—as a discussion which went far 
beyond mere opposition to the limited 
proposals for health care contained in 
the King-Anderson bill. 

However, the theme of attack against 
the AMA is that it is negative and always 
opposing or attacking. Hence the choice 
of the term “attack” becomes significant. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

pir. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, I will 
yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I read the statement 
of the gentleman from California, and I 
saw nothing derogatory about the AMA. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will have patience, the gentleman 
from Missouri is coming right to it, and 
then the gentleman from Michigan can 
tell the gentleman from Missouri whether 
he thinks these words I am now going to 
read are derogatory: 

It is to be noted that Congressman KING 
and the proponents of the King-Anderson 
bill continue to use inaccurate words in de- 
scribing the bill. The bill is described as 
“the administration’s health insurance pro- 
posal for the aged under social security.” A 
correct description would be the adminis- 
tration’s limited hospital and nursing home 
insurance proposal for the aged beneficiary 
of social security insurance, for the King- 
Anderson bill provides less than 25 percent 
of the average health costs of a person— 


see my discussion of this, CONGRESSIONAL . 


Recorp, Tuesday, March 6, 1962, pages 3510 
to 3511. 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
the gentleman would be permitted to 
proceed with this without interruption 
so that we can understand just what the 
arguments are, and afterward let us 
discuss it or pick it apart, if we desire. 
However, Mr. Speaker, if we have these 
constant interruptions, we will be sitting 
here going into these arguments before 
we have actually heard anything. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. I do want to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan after I have 
completed the remarks which I specified 
and which appear at the bottom of the 
page from which I am reading. If the 
gentleman will bear with me, I will come 
to it. 

A Gallup poll which is cited from time 
to time by the proponents of the King- 
Anderson bill on this subject asked those 
polled whether they wanted health in- 
surance through the social security sys- 
tem. There was no explanation that 
less than 25 percent of the health costs 
would be covered and not the first dollar 
costs at that, or a catastrophic illness 
that would require a person to be in the 
hospital more than 90 days. See my 
discussion of the Gallup poll, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 9, pages 
11247-11248. 

This constant reference to the King- 
Anderson bill as health insurance instead 
of limited hospital insurance, which 
would be a more descriptive short title 
if a short title was needed, has led people 
to write letters to their Congressman 
saying they needed help to meet their 
doctor’s bills or other medical bills, 
thinking that the King-Anderson bill 
would help them. Old people not on the 
social insurance part of the social secu- 
rity program, who likewise would not be 
helped, occasionally write in. 

Congressman Krnc’s press release and 
his statement he inserted into the RECORD 
repeats the unspecified and unproven 
derogatory remarks about the testimony 
which the AMA gave on Wednesday, 
August 2, 1961, before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and I cite the pages 
of 1300 to 1469—that is 169 pages of the 
printed committee hearings. Congress- 
man Krwno’s statement and press release 
described the AMA statement as follows: 

Unfounded, not objective; completely er- 
roneous and designed to mislead; and has 
aM been objective or honest in its presen- 

on. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Isubmit to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that those are derogatory remarks, 
Would the gentleman not agree? 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, no, I do not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Would the 
gentleman not agree that they attack 
the motives and integrity of the associa- 
tion? 

Mr. DINGELL. I do not believe those 
comments make any statement as to 
motive. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What does 
the word “honest” mean? What does 
the words “design to mislead” mean? 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I will be happy to tell the 
gentleman the real facts in the matter. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, 

Mr. DINGELL. I appreciate the fact 
that the gentleman from Missouri is in- 
‘terested in this 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentieman answer my question? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to an- 
swer the question in my own way. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am sure 
the gentieman would; but I would like 
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to have him tell me if he does not be- 
lieve that the words “designed to mis- 
lead,” and the words “has not been 
honest,” are words of derogation and 
attack the motives and integrity of the 
organization to which they refer. If the 
gentleman can explain that, I would be 
quite interested, 

Mr. DINGELL. Let me say this. I 
am in entire agreement with the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
California, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Then I 
yield no further at this point, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman does 
not yield, I will have to make a point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gentle- 
man may do that, too. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to have 
this discussed and debated fairly. And 
I can arrange to have a further discus- 
sion of it because I have a special order 
following that of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I know the 
gentleman does, and that is the reason 
why I think in fairness that the best 
way to proceed is for me to go ahead and 
develop these points, as I intend to do. 
If the gentleman takes the same position, 
that the statement of the AMA is dis- 
honest and designed to mislead, then I 
hope that in his time he will specify 
where that is the case, because that was 
the point of taking this time. But I 
think it would serve the cause of debate 
if the gentleman would listen to what 
else I have to say and the points I de- 
velop. Then he can develop the points 
he has in mind. 

Mr, DINGELL. As I understood it, the 
gentleman wanted to discuss this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; I do. 

Mr. DINGELL. And I came to discuss 
it. If the gentleman is not interested in 
a fair discussion of the matter, then I will 
be very happy to discuss the matter on 
my own time, immediately following the 
gentleman. It is a matter of no great 
concern, If the gentleman wants a fair 
discussion of it, I am here for that pur- 
pose. If the gentleman does not want a 
fair discussion of it, then I am perfectly 
content to wait. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Missouri yield, and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I have yielded to the gentleman 
for the remarks he wanted to make, and 
asked him some questions. The gentle- 
man has his own time, and perhaps the 
best way to proceed would be for him to 
ask me to yield when I reach a specific 
point; or possibly the better way would 
be to listen a little bit to the points that 
I would like to make and then I would 
be glad to yield. But there is nothing to 
discuss at this point. The gentleman has 
said that he agrees with the gentleman 
from California that the AMA’s state- 
ment was designed to mislead, was dis- 
honest. ‘To that I say that is fine, if 
that is the gentleman’s viewpoint. But 
I want to go further and try to point up 
other areas of this statement. 
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Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BECKER. In view of the discus- 
sion we have had here, does the gentle- 
man intend to proceed and point out in 
his own statement, or does the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kuve] point 
out in his statement where the AMA's 
position is dishonest, where it is designed 
to mislead? In other words, are there 
specifics that the gentleman brought out 
in his statement? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
what I intend to discuss. 

Mr. BECKER. ‘That is what I would 
like to find out. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. In order 
to clarify this point, would the gentle- 
man mind repeating the specific state- 
ments that he considered were deroga- 
tory of the AMA? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have, and 
there will be others. The statement of 
the gentleman from California was in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I was quot- 
ing from his press release which is not in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, but I have 
it here. The statement was: “filled with 
gross misrepresentations”; “unfounded 
in fact”; “completely erroneous and de- 
signed to mislead”; “has not been objec- 
tive or honest in its presentation.” 

We may say that certain things are 
erroneous, or that they are unfounded in 
fact. We may, indeed, say that they 
mislead or are designed to mislead or 
are dishonest, if that is what we believe. 
But I think, as I shall point out, that 
then we are required to document what 
we are talking about. 

There are other statements I would 
also like to point to, which I think like- 
wise are derogatory. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Would the 
gentleman mind specifying with particu- 
larity just exactly what statements of 
the gentleman from California are de- 
rogatory to the AMA? Mr. KrNa's belief 
that the AMA statement is misleading or 
inaccurate does not impugn the AMA's 
motives. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. This does 
not say “misleading.” It says designed 
to mislead.” 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I would be 
interested in hearing the rest of the gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Congress- 
man Krine’s press release and the state- 
ment he inserted into the Recorp repeats 
the unspecified and unproven derogatory 
remarks about the testimony of the 
American Medical Association given 
Wednesday, August 2, 1961, before the 
Ways and Means Committee—see pages 
1300 to 1469, printed committee hear- 
ings—Congressman Krnec’s_ statement 
and press release describe the AMA state- 
ment as follows: “Filled with gross mis- 
representations,” “unfounded in fact,” 
“completely erroneous and designed to 
mislead,” “has not been objective or 
honest in its presentation.” 
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On August 2, 1961, after the AMA had 
presented its testimony, Congressman 
Kine read a similar statement or dero- 
gation into the hearings, which also had 
been given ahead of time to the press in 
press release form. Congressman KING 
said: 

It is an interesting statement from the 
standpoint of how far in my opinion desper- 
ate men will go to accomplish their purpose. 
I am duty bound to defend the bill from 
such an attack as the AMA statement repre- 
sents in view of the exceedingly inaccurate 
and reckless statements made. 


Pages 1409 and 1410 of the hearings. 
Mr. Kine interrogated the AMA wit- 
nesses at some length, but never speci- 
fied any part of the AMA prepared state- 
ment as inaccurate or reckless. This 
led me to remark—page 1431: 


The second point, and I am sorry Mr. KING 
is not here, has to do with the fact that he 
referred to your statement which is some 89 
pages long, or, rather 91, pages, as being in- 
accurate and reckless in many instances. To 
date, Mr. KN has referred to one statement 
in that paper on page 79 and if he was here 
I would ask him whether he thought that 
was reckless or inaccurate. 

I am sure he did not, because he read it 
and there was a very good discussion of it. 
I think Mr. KN owes it to this committee 
to specify where this statement is inaccurate 
and is reckless, so that you gentlemen in 
turn will be able to reply as to why you 
think those charges are well founded. If 
there is a specific area in here where Mr. KING 
or anyone else thinks that there are inac- 
curate statements or reckless statements, let 
us get that out in the open. That is one 
way this committee can get this information. 
If such a detailed list is not forthcoming in 
Mr. Krneo’s subsequent questioning, I think, 
and I hope, he will withdraw his statement. 
But if time does not permit, I am going to 
ask you to prepare a list of details where he 
states there are inaccurate statements and 
ask you to supply in turn for the record 
your reasons why you think those charges 
are not well founded. 

I have read this statement and there are 
some things I do not agree with, I might say, 
but I see nothing inaccurate in it. That is 
from the standpoint of being willful. We 
can disagree on details but certainly it is 
not reckless. 

There is one item on disability insurance. 
I remember the testimony of the AMA when 
we went to the idea of including people who 
were disabled in the social security program. 
I was concerned about it for the very reasons 
you all have stated here. It was only after 
the committee did considerable work in this 
area of tightening down definitions, and 
doing one thing that I felt had to be done 
if we were going to have a sensible program, 
tie it in to the rehabilitation programs, that 
I would go along. I did go along and I am 
glad I did. I think it was a step forward. 
But I think that you were wise in warning 
this committee or reemphasizing your judg- 
ment that this could, if not carefully con- 
trolled and kept within the bounds of what 
it was intended, could go the way you sug- 
gest, which would be to a socialized system 
of medicine. 

I know in that area, even going this far, 
that your statements that you have expressed 
are in disagreement with the position I took 
in this matter, but I think it is important 
to get that out in the open. 


Later when Mr. Kine had returned, I 
told him of my remarks and then made 
the following remarks, page 1465: 

Mr. Chairman, I want to keep the record 
open. Mr. Kine made a very general charge 
that the AMA statement was filled with in- 
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accurate and reckless statements, and he 
said that he was going to come back to ask 
further questions. I hope he will document 
that so you gentlemen will have an opportu- 
nity to answer. 


Mr. RING did not comply. No bill of 
particulars to back up derogatory re- 
marks were ever given as the printed 
hearings reveal, although they were not 
published until the middle of December 
1961, more than 4 months after the clos- 
ing of the hearings. 

Now Congressman Kinc makes these 
same general charges with even more 
damning language which he releases to 
the press and slips them into the printed 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD without giving 
anyone an opportunity for making timely 
rebuttal. 

This is hit and run and it is most un- 
fair. Be that as it may, we now have 
before us, 7½ months after the AMA 
testimony what Congressman KING now 
presents as documentation of these 
charges. 

I have gone over Congressman KING’S 
statement with care. Eliminating all of 
the statements which beg the question 
we find that careless and reckless state- 
ments merely mean statements which 
reach different conclusions from those 
reached by Congressman Ka. That is 
not to say that the AMA’s statements 
are correct or that Congressman KING’S 
statements are in error. It is to say 
that here in these differences lie the 
gist of the debate. 

So let us get on with the debate and 
lay off the unproductive technique of 
attacking the motives and the intelli- 
gence of those with whom we disagree. 

The problem of health care for the 
aged, indeed for all of us, is too serious a 
subject to drive away honest argument 
and discussion. Vituperation from any 
side will only adversely affect reaching 
a proper conclusion of what course of 
action we should pursue. 

The discussion must start from a con- 
sideration of what kind of health care 
program we presently have in our 
society. We are not starting from 
scratch. Indeed, I believe most people 
agree that overall we have the finest 
system of health care of any society. 
It is a dynamic system that is continuing 
to improve in both quality and quantity. 

Indeed, as I have often stated, it is 
the success of the system, not its failure, 
that has created the health problem for 
our aged. People are living 10 to 15 
years longer than was anticipated at the 
time of their birth. 

Does this dismiss the matter? Indeed, 
no. It is possible that a system which 
produced success may not have within 
it the capacity to meet the problems that 
the success has created. I think though 
that a heavy burden of proof must be 
assumed by anyone who seeks to radi- 
cally alter our system in the hopes of 
improving it. This burden must be 
assumed by the proponents of the King- 
Anderson bill because it is a radical 
departure from our present system as I 
shall undertake to point out in my later 
discussion. Up to date they have not 
undertaker to assume this burden of 

roor. 
~ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. While the gentleman 
has been commenting, I wanted to ask 
him first of all whether or not he favors 
the King-Anderson bill, and whether he 
has arrived at any independent conclu- 
sions regarding it? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. I am 
very strongly opposed to it; but let me 
say this, I hope at all times on any issue 
to keep my mind open on the subject, 
and I am always looking for further 
facts and further arguments. I hope 
and I wish that others on the opposite 
side will do likewise. I am on the Ways 
and Means Committee, as the gentleman 
knows. This subject of health care for 
the aged has been a subject before us 
for many years; it is one on which I have 
sat through untold hours of hearings 
and have done considerable reading and 
I have discussed it with people who are 
knowledgeable in the field. 

My conclusions at this time are very 
strongly along the line that this is ill- 
advised and will actually damage the 
health care for the aged. In fact, that 
is what I am going on to discuss, to give 
the gentleman and whoever may care to 
listen the reasons behind it so that you 
who do disagree have an opportunity to 
come in and point out where you think 
I am in error. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to point 
out a couple of errors the gentleman has 
made thus far. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will be 
happy to listen. 

Mr. DINGELL. All of the literature 
and all of the comment that have gone 
out from the proponents of the King- 
Anderson bill have been abundantly clear 
that the King-Anderson bill provides no 
medical care as such. It provides hos- 
pitalization, diagnostic care, nursing 
home services, together with certain 
other nursing and therapeutic care that 
is available through specialized services. 
But at no point have I ever seen any- 
thing which would say that this is going 
to meet doctors’ bills. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, but here 
is the point, if the gentleman will bear 
with me: The President in his own mes- 
sage to Congress referred to this as 
health insurance instead of hospital 
insurance. 

He did not spell this out. As I pointed 
out, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kinc] again refers to it as health insur- 
ance and not just the 25 percent of 
health cost. 

Now, finally, I wish the gentleman 
would read my discussion in regard to 
the Gallup poll, which is cited by the 
proponents of the King-Anderson bill, 
showing that some 60 percent of the peo- 
ple are in favor of this. The question 
posed was: Do you want health insur- 
ance through the social security system, 
not the limited aspects of it? 

Mr. DINGELL. In regard to this 
question that was raised in the Gallup 
poll, did the gentleman take the trouble 
to read that question thoroughly? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I did, and 
I took the floor of the House and dis- 
cussed it. The gentleman will find my 
remarks when I referred to that here in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the time. 
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I also wrote to Mr. Gallup asking what 
he had to say about my criticism of the 
manner in which the poll was taken. 
Mr. Gallup chose not to answer or to 
explain. I think it was a very poorly 
worded question. 

Of course we are all familiar with the 
difficulties of conducting public opinion 
polis so that they are meaningful. That 
is the reason I directed his attention to 
it, and that is the reason I call your at- 
tention to it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Does the gentleman 
recall that particular question directed 
to the persons polled went so far as to 
state categorically of the persons polled, 
Did they favor an increase in the so- 
cial security cost and the social secu- 
rity tax to provide health insurance to 
the aged? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
correct 


Mr. DINGELL. I am sure the gentle- 
man recalls that under that kind of 
question the people indicated approxi- 
mately 61 to 65 percent support, not only 
the aged, but persons 39 and under also 
indicated an overwhelming support of 
this. 

I wonder, in view of that, is the gen- 
tleman trying to attack the AMA rather 
than the language of the poll. The AMA 
is radically out of sympathy with this, 
according to the particular Gallup poll 
referred to, which indicates American 
thinking. The AMA is actually opposed 
to the bulk of American thinking on this 
subject. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not 
think so. I do not think the matter was 
presented te the public in a way to be 
understood. If the public understood it, 
there would be no point in the Ways and 
Means Committee having held 10 days of 
hearings which are contained in these 
four volumes I am holding here in my 
hand, hearings of the printed testimony 
of experts all over the country, pro and 
con, on this subject. 

The purpose of a congressional hear- 
ing is to get information and facts, not 
out of ignorance to jump at some con- 
clusions. ‘That was one of the subjects 
of discussion I had with Walter Reuther 
in the hearings. He quoted the Gallup 
poll. I said, “Mr. Reuther, the purpose 
of the hearings today is to get informa- 
tion so that we can reach a conclusion 
on the basis of facts and knowledge, not 
on ignorance. Why would you think 
that representative government should 
operate through public opinion polls on 
a subject as complicated as this upon 
which those who think they are experts 
admit they have not full information?” 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is say- 
ing, then, that the Gallup poll on this 
question is not reliable? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I do say 
that. 

Mr. DINGELL. And the gentleman is 
also saying that as a matter of fact we 
can disregard public opinion as ex- 
pressed through Gallup polls? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Pretty 
much so. However, we have to evaluate 
each particular question. Sometimes 
even the most objective pollsters will 
find difficulty—I am sure the gentleman 
realizes this—in couching the questions 
in a way that is fair and will bring out 
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real objective answers. It is a difficult 
art. I am not casting any aspersions 
on the technique of the polls. I am 
pointing out their limitations and am 
trying specifically to call attention to the 
limitations and the inaccurate conclu- 
sions alleged in this particular question 
that was asked of the people. 

Mr. DINGELL. I do not agree with 
my good friend. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is all 
right. 

Mr. DINGELL. I think my good friend 
from Missouri has not clearly stressed 
the fairness of this question. 

As a matter of fact, I would have to 
favor the King-Anderson bill. I feel very 
strongly that not only does the Gallup 
poll set forth the question to the Amer- 
ican people but asks them crystal clear 
whether they favor not health insurance 
for the aged but whether they favor an 
increase in the social security tax to pro- 
vide a program of health insurance for 
the aged. I think that is a very clear 
enunciation of the question. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he read my 
remarks last year at the time this poll 
was taken, and then we can have a de- 
bate on that question. But, that is not 
the major point here. I am simply an- 
swering the inquiry, and so I said there 
has been this impression created around 
the country that this was health insur- 
ance and not pointing out its limitations. 
When the gentleman reads my remarks 
about the Gallup poll he will find that I 
not only put in the poll on the question 
but the entire article which cited it, and 
it was headlined, “This shows 60 percent 
support for the President’s health care 
program,” which was not descriptive at 
all—and I know the gentleman well real- 
izes that from his remarks—not descrip- 
tive at all of the King-Anderson bill 
which applies to health insurance, as the 
gentleman has well said, for all of us. 

Mr. DINGELL. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would be willing to sit down with 
me when he finishes his remarks and 
draft an appropriate question and if he 
would then abide by the answers that 
would be made on that poll. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Of course 
not. I think the gentleman ought to 
read my reply to Mr. Reuther as to what 
representative government is. It is im- 
portant that we have representative gov- 
ernment. My people do not have the 
time nor the facilities to gather together 
the information they need on these im- 
portant questions that face the Nation, 
and it is my duty to come down here and 
dig into these things in their behalf, and 
then, on the basis of what I find out, 
cast my vote; not on their limited knowl- 
edge on the subject through public opin- 
ion polls. If the gentleman suggests that 
Congress legislate via public opinion 
polls, he is certainly correct in saying 
that there is disagreement. I feel that 
is a corruption of representative govern- 
ment, and we are negligent in our duties 
as Congressmen if we do not do this kind 
of research that the committee did. 

Mr. DINGELL. I rejoice in the gen- 
tleman’s interpretation of representative 
government. I would like to ask him a 
question. He mentioned that the pro- 
posal does not provide an adequate level 
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of care to receive the distinguished title 
of “health insurance.” 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It only pro- 
vides 25 percent. 

Mr. DINGELL. I was wondering if 
the gentleman would support a proposal 
if we amended it to provide comprehen- 
sive coverage for medical care. 

* CURTIS of Missouri. Of course 
not. 

Mr. DINGELL. Then, this is not a 
valid objection that the gentleman is 
raising. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman completely misses the point. I 
am trying to point out that that is a 
limitation in the bill. I am also trying 
to point out, as I will later, if the gentle- 
man will be patient and listen to what 
I have to say, that there will be no 
way of confining this program to merely 
25 percent of health costs of our people, 
nor is there any logical way of confining 
it to older people on social security. It 
will have to be, in logic and humanity, 
extended to the disabled on social secu- 
rity, the widows and the orphans, and 
that is why I say and I believe that this 
is part of a radical change in the pro- 
gram, and I am willing to discuss it, but 
I think the radical change is in error. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. The gentleman just 
said that the King-Anderson bill would 
only provide 25 percent of what is called 
health insurance. 

Were CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
ght. 

Mr. BECKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan asked the question, If the bill 
were amended or changed to provide full 
coverage, would he favor it? I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Michigan, 
Has he any idea what the additional 
cost would be in taxes to provide that 
kind of insurance? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to say this, that Secretary Ribicoff said 
that the reason he cut this bill down 
from the Forand bill to eliminate medi- 
cal costs, doctors and other medical 
costs, and confine it to hospitals was 
that we could not afford to increase the 
social security tax beyond 10 percent. 

And that this was the ceiling he sought. 
I am simply quoting him from his state- 
ment in the Recorp for this limitation. 
He assured me that this was by no means 
a political maneuver simply to try to 
keep the doctors from opposing it. It 
was because the social-security tax and 
the social-security system could not car- 
ry this cost. But if I may go on, there 
will be other points here, many of which 
the gentleman from Michigan has 
raised. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will be happy to get 
the gentleman more time if he will yield 
to me briefly. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will yield 
as we go along, but I think the gentle- 
man is getting somewhat in the position 
of heckling rather than debating. Some 
of my friends say to me about the King- 
Anderson proposal, “Well, you canno 
provide something with nothing.” 

My reply is a simple answer: When is 
the dynamic health care system in our 
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society nothing? I would be pleased to 
embark upon an objective study of our 
system for which, incidentally, these 
hearings were a good beginning, but 
nothing more than a beginning, because 
I do want the details as to how we can 
improve it. There are many areas where 
we can improve it. 

Let us ask the next pertinent question: 
Does the continued overall improvement 
of our health care system relate to any 
particular age group or economic group 
in our society? 

The studies contained in the commit- 
tee hearings reveal quite the contrary. 
In the geographical areas in which we 
have poorer and less available health fa- 
cilities for people, all people of all ages 
bear the brunt of the inferiority. Fur- 
thermore, the studies show health care— 
quality and quantity—relates little to 
the economic well-being of the individ- 
ual person. Health care, quality and 
quantity, seems to be a matter of geog- 
raphy or location. If a community has a 
high quality of medical care, all people 
benefit from the higher quality regard- 
less of age or station in life. Conversely, 
this is an entirely different situation. 
Does this mean, however, that we have 
no health programs peculiar to older 
people? Indeed not. But these prob- 
lems are best met within the structure of 
the system we have, lest we damage the 
system for others in creating an imbal- 
ance for a particular age group. Health 
care for the aged’s primary stake is in 
the advancement of health care for all 
of us, and that can be said for any age 
group. Actually, moving ahead with the 
peculiar problems of the aged means im- 
proving our overall knowledge in geri- 
atrics, in rehabilitation techniques relat- 
ing to older people, and developing our 
knowledge in the fields of psychiatry and 
mental health so that we can distinguish 
between an older person who is merely 
well and feeble, and one who really has a 
mental disability. Here is one of the 
crying areas in which we need to move 
forward. 

We are moving forward, I might say, 
rapidly in many of these fields. Per- 
haps if we publicize these problems that 
we have in geriatrics and the old folks, 
as we have those of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health for which Congress ap- 
propriates, we might be better off. That 
might be at the expense of treating 
cancer, heart disease, multiple sclerosis, 
infantile paralysis, or whatever else is 
involved. 

Now, note the problems to be created 
by having the Federal Government in- 
stead of the private sector allocate our 
resources in the health field. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I say to the gentle- 
man that he completely misinterprets 
the purposes of the King-Anderson bill. 
The King-Anderson bill seeks only to 
assist the aged in meeting the most 
pressing medical needs which they have, 
and that is in financing hospitalization, 
which I am sure the gentleman realizes 
is a tremendously costly problem. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will have patience, I have about 
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11 pages of discussion of the program 
here, and every question the gentleman 
has raised to date comes up in here. 
So I am going ahead, if I may, because 
I will take that particular matter up. 

We have a problem of nursing home 
facilities, and housing for the elderly. 

We have problems of getting enough 
practical nurses and visiting nurses and 
other home care techniques so that old 
people can stay within the bosom of their 
family. 

All of this also bears on the health 
costs of older people. 

To my Republican friends who must 
always be careful about being able to re- 
spond to the unfair attacks of certain 
Democrats that your party is negative 
and has no affirmative approach, let me 
tell you that having the Federal Gov- 
ernment do something is not the only 
way to approach the solution to a prob- 
lem although it seems to be the only 
solution our Democratic friends can 
think up. But let me say further, it was 
a Republican who conceived the idea of 
extending FHA guarantees to private 
nursing homes so that economic health 
facilities in sufficient number were avail- 
able to our older people. Republicans 
pushed the bill to extend Federal voca- 
tional education to include practical 
nurses. Iam a Republican. I did these 
things because my studies revealed that 
here was a place the Federal Govern- 
ment could help and where we were not 
moving forward adequately in the pri- 
vate sector or at the level of local and 
State government. 

And I might say that the American 
Medical Association assisted in getting 
that legislation through. I lobbied them 
on that. As I often say, I spend more 
time, I think, lobbying the lobbyists than 
they do lobbying me. 

The next question that arises is one 
of finances. Do not older people have a 
more serious problem of financing health 
care than any other age group in our 
society? 

Here the answer is partially, yes. It 
is true that health costs for people over 
65 are greater than for any other age 
group. However, it is also true that 
every other item in a person-over-65 
budget is less than that of any other age 
group, rent, food, clothing, recreation, 
education, insurance. Furthermore, 
older people do not have the burden of 
financing dependents that the income 
producing age group has. The total ex- 
pense budget of the people over 65, even 
allowing for the greater item of health 
cost, is less than that of any other age 


group. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield, 

Mr. DINGELL. Is the gentleman 
aware of the fact that this is due simply 
to the extremely limited means of per- 
sons in the 65-and-over age group who 
have, as a group, the most limited fi- 
nancial means of any group in the 
country? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am not going to yield further 
for this simple reason. That is exactly 
what I am going to take up now, and if 
the gentleman will bear with me just a 
little, if he will show just a little pa- 
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tience, I think the points he is trying to 
make will be covered in my remarks. 

It is also true that the income of peo- 
ple over 65 is less than that of any other 
adult age group. Note the important ex- 
ception—than any other adult age 
group the other references related to all 
age groups, from birth to death. This is 
to be expected because more people over 
65 are out of the labor market and they 
are living on pensions and savings. But 
they unlike the work force age groups do 
not have to support out of their incomes 
the children in our society. Furthermore, 
the people over 65 have more assets than 
any other age group in our society. A 
higher percent, 80 percent, own their 
own homes, and most of these are owned 
free and clear of all mortgage. The 
average equity holding of the older age 
group in our society is $8,300. Their 
other assets are greater. And this, too, 
is logical. They have lived longer and 
so have had more opportunity to acquire 
assets, to pay for their homes, their ice- 
boxes, their furniture, and so forth. 

Furthermore, contrary to the decep- 
tive figures put out about the average in- 
come of older people, most older people 
are still married and their incomes 
should be computed on the basis of mar- 
ried couples, not single individuals. In 
most American families the husband is 
the income producer and I dare say it 
would be true that 50 percent of our 
people being women earn less than 
$1,000 a year while families—meaning 
the husband and breadwinner—earn 
over $4,000, which is the fair and mean- 
ingful way to discuss incomes, 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one brief question? 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield, 

Mr. BECKER. The facts you have 
just brought out to me are rather fan- 
tastic and are certainly enlightening and 
show the research that the gentleman 
has done. I know this question will come 
up later: On what do you base the state- 
ments you have just made, and on what 
statistics, and from what source? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. These are 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
They are contained in these hearings. 
I also asked the HEW, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
bring in statistics and it was interesting 
to me that they did not have these orig- 
inally, but I have been asking for them 
for years. But we now have statistics 
that will back this up, which the gentle- 
man can find here. I also want to call 
attention to a very interesting indicator 
that was started about a year and a half 
ago by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This was in a 
monthly publication relating to the 
various indexes of well-being, education, 
health, and so forth, of the people in 
our society. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman. As is well known by 
every Member of this House the gentle- 
man never does a job in this House and 
never takes the floor as he is doing to- 
day without having the facts and the 
figures and statistics to back up the 
statements he makes. I compliment the 
gentleman because it is worthwhile for 
all of us to have these facts, figures, and 
statistics. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
thank the gentleman. I only hope I 
am as accurate as the gentleman sug- 
gests. Indeed, one reason I take the 
floor is because I am never sure and I 
want to have this out in the open so 
that people who might disagree with this 
might have an opportunity of doing so. 
This is just as I have done in the hear- 
ings, so that anyone can read when the 
Government witnesses appear before us 
to present their side of the case. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri has been talking about the 
ability of the aged to meet the costs of 
medical care and hospitalization. I have 
in my hand his speech which he inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on March 
14 of this year. I note that in referring 
to this particular area you cite the Dela- 
ware study. The assertion made in the 
study was along the line that 80 percent 
of the people over 65 met their hospital 
bills. 

However, may I point out to the gen- 
tleman what the study failed to point 
out, and what has been called to my at- 
tention, is that the medically indigent 
patients constituted 14 percent of those 
admitted to hospitals. In other words, 
this report shows that in one of the high- 
est per capita income States in the land 
one-seventh of the aged being admitted 
to hospitals cannot pay their bills. I 
wonder if the gentleman would comment 
on this? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, I would 
comment on that. Out of 17 million old 
people above 65 about 4 million are on 
old-age assistance; 3.3 million are di- 
rectly on old-age assistance and about 
another 700,000 are on social security 
insurance but have to have their income 
supplemented by old-age assistance, 
This is an interesting thing as it per- 
tains to the King-Anderson bill, and, by 
the way, the King-Anderson bill, of 
course, does nothing for the old-age as- 
sistance people who are not on social 
security insurance. The gentleman is 
correct in pointing this out and there- 
fore the Delaware studies relate to these 
people who are not on old-age assist- 
ance—and who are, therefore, being 
cared for—but rather this group that the 
King-Anderson bill is directing its atten- 
tion to. And there, I think the percent- 
age of people who had difficulty in pay- 
ing their bills is around 3 percent, if I 
remember that particular study. There 
were six studies presented to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means among them: 
Delaware, Oregon—I have listed them 
here—North Dakota, Vermont. ‘These 
are very interesting studies of the pay- 
ment of hospital costs and other medical 
costs by old people. And I am going to 
discuss this. 

Mr. COHELAN. May I compliment the 
gentleman for the effort he is making. I 
think the gentleman knows we are not 
in agreement on this point or on the 
overall bill. However, I would like to 
inform the gentleman I am going to re- 
ply as to the quality of those studies in 
some detail. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COHELAN. I do not want to take 
too much of the time of the gentlemar®? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I say 
I think it would be performing a real 
service, because these studies were made 
by honorable people. This matter should 
be subjected to probing examination to 
see where it is limited and where it might 
be improved; and I assure the gentle- 
man I have high regard for his ap- 
proach. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me briefly? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. Very briefly, I am 
wondering if the gentleman is aware 
that the Kerr-Mills bill is supposed to 
meet the problem of persons of extreme- 
ly limited means. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DINGELL. And that we are, 
therefore, considering in the King- 
Anderson approach the need of persons 
in the next limited group in our popula- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. We are ex- 
ploring the King-Anderson bill. Is the 
gentleman aware that one of our former 
colleagues, Aime Forand, is organizing 
a group of people, and one of their main 
pleas in their literature is directed 
against the Kerr-Mills bill, referring 
to it as requiring a pauper’s oath, 
which I regard as a term of derogation. 
I would like to see a discussion of that 
too. 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have great respect 
for the gentleman’s careful attention to 
detail and the great amount of research 
he has done on this subject. That was 
evidenced by his participation in debate 
on a previous bill we passed. 

I, too, have done a lot of re- 
search in my own district on this 
problem, especially in the matter of 
hospitalization of the aged, and so forth. 
I have to differ with the gentleman, at 
least so far as conditions in my district 
or in the State of Pennsylvania are con- 
cerned, Anybody who seeks aid under 
the Kerr-Mills bill must first of all give 
an accounting of his holdings, whether 
he has a television, whether he owns his 
home, and so forth. At the same time 
they must call in all their family, their 
daughters, their sons, and even their 
grandchildren. If they refuse or do not 
give an accounting then they are taken 
to our county court and there under oath 
they must make an accounting of all the 
holdings they have. Then if they have 
a little home a lien is placed against the 
home. Naturally an aged person hates 
to have a lien placed on his home. Then, 
when the home is sold or when the per- 
son dies, they close in on the loan. 

The Kerr-Mills bill in Pennsylvania 
today is costing our counties, our cities, 
and our State government more money 
because we have that in the public as- 
sistance law. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania that I am glad he has 
brought this out because it gives me an 
opportunity to go into it and discuss it, 
something I had intended to do anyway. 

The Kerr-Mills bill is an enabling act. 
The Federal Government is simply say- 
ing to the States that we are liberalizing 
your means test which all States have 
in the old-age assistance program and 
welfare program—to liberalize your 
means test not to say in the State of 
Pennsylvania what the State law shall 
be but permit the State to say to the 
elderly people who have their own little 
home, a modest pension, but are con- 
fronted with a major medical bill, that 
they do not have to go on relief, they 
do not have to sell their home, they do 
not have to cash in their savings. You 
come before us and we, acting under 
this authority, take care of your medical 
bills so you can stay off relief. 

That is the message that the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mr. Ribicoff, could be telling the people 
and the States. That is the message 
that Mr. Forand could be telling the 
States. That is what they could be tell- 
ing the State of Pennsylvania they can 
do. Instead of that, the people who are 
supporting and pushing the King-An- 
derson bill are going around the country 
downgrading this fine piece of legisla- 
tion, saying it creates paupers’ oaths. 
Mr. Chairman, the paupers’ oaths are 
created by the States under these pres- 
ent welfare laws. The Kerr-Mills Act 
permits them to liberalize to meet this 
problem if they seek to do so. I would 
suggest the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania do what I am trying to do because 
my State of Missouri is one that is in 
default, as I would regard the State of 
Pennsylvania, in not liberalizing the 
welfare clauses so that they can meet 
this problem for people who we know 
are on relief. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is a constitutional 
provision which we have in our Consti- 
tution, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, you 
will have to repeal or change the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We have tried to 
change it, and we have been defeated all 
the time. It is an impossible thing. We 
say to a man who has worked all of his 
life: “You go down to the department 
of public assistance.” He has never been 
to the department of public assistance. 
When he gets through the redtape, if he 
xan to go to the hospital, he will die 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I know the 
problem. Our States do have a problem. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How many States 
have taken the Kerr-Mills bill? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. There are 
two aspects to the Kerr-Mills bill, and 
the Secretary fails to point them out. 
There is the section that increases the 
amount that can be paid under the pres- 
ent old-age assistance. The section the 
gentleman is referring to and the one we 
have been discussing, I think it is about 
28 States that have taken this. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Eighteen. We were 
the 18th State to use the Kerr-Mills Act, 
and it is costing us more money, 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
record shows 28. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the state- 
ment I have received. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. As of what 
date? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Last Thursday or 
Friday. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I may say 
to the gentleman the figure I had in 
mind, and I think it is accurate, is 28, but 
I certainly would not rely on my memory. 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Many of the States to 
which the gentleman has alluded have 
enacted legislation, but many have not 
put into effect any authorization or ap- 
propriations to carry it out. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That may 
be the reason for the discrepancy in the 
two figures. I have pretty well em- 
bedded in my mind the 28. The 18 may 
be those that have actually carried it 
out. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KNOX. I would like to ask a 
question relative to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. He 
stated that the State may provide for a 
lien on the property. That would be a 
home or the homestead. 

Now, it is my understanding of the 
Kerr-Mills Act that it prohibits any 
State from having a lien law operate on 
those who participate under the Kerr- 
Mills Act; in other words, if you had a 
lien law in your State, then you could 
not get funds under the Kerr-Mills Act; 
is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I believe 
that is correct. The Kerr-Mills Act is 
really a very broad one and enables the 
States to do a great many things they 
formerly could not do. 


looked up, the constitution, and we 
te put them through the means tests, 
and so does Massachusetts and a num- 
ber of other States who under the Kerr- 
Mills Act must permit people to go 
through the public assistance. We are 
doing this now in our State. We do not 
need any Kerr-Mills bill. 

Mr. KNOX. I just wanted to say, so 
far as the Kerr-Mills Act is concerned, 
a State cannot force a lien upon the 
property of those people who are re- 
cipients. ‘That is specified in the act. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right, if they use Federal funds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We asked Mr. MILLS 
when the bill came up, and he said if 
your State has that law, you will have 
to go through the department of public 
assistance to get any benefits under the 
Kerr-Mills Act. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. But, if I may say to the gentle- 
man, the Kerr-Mills bill gives the States 
broadening authority what they can do 
and still have Federal funds. The Kerr- 
Mills bill is a liberalization. Maybe peo- 
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ple can argue it is not liberal enough. 
But, certainly, to hamstring it by hang- 
ing around its neck provisions that the 
various States utilize is not fair. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would like very 
much to later on insert in the RECORD 
a letter from our department by the sec- 
retary of public welfare. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Would the 
gentleman like to do it right at the time 
he made his remarks here? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want to have it 
copied first. It explains it in detail that 
this is a pauper’s oath. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, that 
is up to the State of Pennsylvania, not 
the Federal Government, and to call 
the Kerr-Mills Act a pauper's oath is in 
complete error. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that an hour 
and a half would take care of the 20- 
page statement that normally would take 
about half an hour, and I only have 20 
minutes left. I do want to get this in, 
and then if I have time, I will yield 
further. 

Furthermore, many older people do 
live with their children or some relative 
and they are so living happily. The 
fifth commandment is still not a dead 
letter as some people in this country 
would have us believe. Nor do the sons 
and daughters “resent” having their 
loved ones with them. Nor does this 
mean that the grandchildren’s education 
will be sacrificed. It is lack of motiva- 
tion, not economics, that primarily lies 
behind the high school and college drop- 
outs, as recent studies show. 

The studies contained in the Ways and 
Means hearings as I pointed out in my 
correspondence with Dean Brown on this 
subject—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 
13, 1962, pages 4030 to 4033. 

Page 550 of the hearings demonstrates 
that people over 65 as a group pay their 
hospitals bills more promptly and fully 
than any other group. These extensive 
studies from different geographic and 
economic areas reveal that only 3 percent 
of the people over 65 need further help 
to pay their bills. 

Does this mean that there is no eco- 
nomic problem facing the aged in the 
field of meeting health costs? No in- 
deed. The aged have the same prob- 
lems that all age groups face if con- 
fronted with a major medical expense. 

We all need insurance against major 
or catastrophic medical expense. Up 
until quite recently there was not much 
medical insurance on the market. The 
picture in this respect has changed con- 
siderably and dramatically for the bet- 
ter. Today there is a variety of choices. 
I put this list in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on March 5, 1962. These pre- 
miums are well within the budget of al- 
most anyone. 

Mr. Speaker, the greatest need in the 
field of health insurance, however, is 
prepaid health insurance. This is health 
insurance paid for during the working 
years so that it is paid up at the time 
of retirement. This imsurance is now 
on the market. Although the promoters 
of the King-Anderson bill shut their 
eyes to it and deny it. Princeton’s Dean 
Brown and my not-up-to-date former 
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insurance salesman, my colleague whom 
I thought was going to be here, Repre- 
sentative Hastines Kerru, even state that 


answer is—and this is not theory—they 
have. ‘These policies are available, not 
just one company, but through a num- 
ber of companies. the 
private sector does not have a limitation 


quires investing the funds. The private 
companies can invest in stocks and bonds 
in the living economy where a good re- 
turn can be made. The Government can 
only make sterile investments into much 
lower interest-paying governmental secu- 
rities. Nor does the argument that gov- 
ernment can handle inflation of the 
future better prevail, because if the pri- 
vate funds are invested as they are to 
a large degree in equities and real estate, 
they can be protected against inflation. 
Government bonds are no protection 
against inflation. I want to emphasize 
this point of prepaid insurance, because 
here is one good feature of the King bill 
and the Forand bill. There is an em- 
phasis on prepaying your health in- 
surance. But I am trying to point out 
that this is not peculiar to government. 
As a matter of fact, the private sector 
is more qualified and much more able to 
have this kind of prepaid insurance, and 
we should not go to the governmental 
sector. But here we do run into a prob- 
lem of our people presently over 65. 
They became 65 before prepaid health 
insurance or catastrophic health insur- 
ance was available to them. Indeed, 
many of them became 65 before any real 
health insurance was available. Labor- 
management contracts did not provide 
for health insurance after the worker re- 
tired, as is the usual case today. Fur- 
thermore, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
and other private health insurance was 
not available to them. When it was open 
to them, it was found that their health 
costs being so much higher created 
added health cost problems for the 
younger people in rg programs. 

Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman at this point, but I am 
anxious to get through. 

Mr. COHELAN. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that with this extension of a 
program of health insurance under social 
security would stimulate private insur- 
ance programs by way of extending 
coverage to those areas which would re- 
main uncovered? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No. 

Mr. COHELAN. I have reference to 
those areas that are omitted, and so on. 
Would the gentleman comment on that? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No; I do 
not. In fact, this is not going to be like 
social security which would be normally 
thought of as a proper analogy where we 
have done well when we gave people a 
pension, that this encouraged them to 
take out additional life insurance or pen- 
sions. But here we are talking about a 
particular expense. Once you are 
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covered by health insurance, there is no 
need to take out more. There is such a 
thing as a complete coverage, but who 
can say what your company does would 
be in the way of how much you could re- 
tire on? If you had $200 a month, you 
would want to make it $400 or $500. So 
social security insurance has been an en- 
couragement to private insurance, as the 
gentleman, I think, is suggesting. But 
that same thing would not apply in my 
judgment in the health insurance field. 

Mr. COHELAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
to be able to persuade the gentleman that 
I believe this would stimulate voluntary 
private insurance for that very same 
reason. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No; I think 
it would do the opposite. But I appre- 
ciate the gentleman bringing up this 
point—a pertinent point. 

Fortunately this is in the past. Today 
practically no Blue Cross or Blue Shield 
program excludes older people. There 
are hundreds of private policies of great 
variety available to older people. Many 
new programs like the Conn. 65 plan 
have become available. 

We have two problems which the 
King-Anderson bill seeks to meet. One 
is for the problem for people now over 
65 who as a group did not have health 
insurance available to them during their 
earning years. This group will continue 

to diminish and disappear as people 
tl becoming 65 increasingly are cov- 
ered by health insurance. Furthermore, 
the problem itself has declined markedly 
as health insurance for people over 65 
has become available. 

Lest there be people over 65 now who 
are in a financial bind because of health 
costs the Congress enacted the Kerr- 
Mills Act with the support of the AMA, 
certainly not negative in this instance. 
This act would take care of any older 
person who was in need because of med- 
ical expenses and the medical cost would 
be covered 100 percent—not just 25 per- 
cent as in the King-Anderson bill. Now 
was this act imposing a degrading means 
test on the older people? Just the oppo- 
site. The Kerr-Mills Act provided that 
the States could lower the restrictions of 
the OAA means test to say to older people 
had a limited pension when confronted 
with a large medical bill, you do not have 
to go on relief. You do not have to sell 
your home and cash in your savings, the 
program will take care of your medical 
bill and you just go on living as you have. 
Is that the story that the HEW officials 
and the proponents of the King-Ander- 
son bill have been telling the people and 
the States about the Kerr-Mills Act? 

HEW officials deny that they have 
participated in the campaign stating 
that the Kerr-Mills Act, whether this 
can be substantiated or not, requires the 
pauper’s oath, it is certainly true that 
they have done nothing to counteract 
the dissemination of this misinforma- 
tion. Indeed, they are working hand 
in glove, as is President Kennedy, him- 
self, tonight with the Forand old citizens 
group which has been disseminating this 
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poison, along with the COPE of the AFL- 
CIO and other national labor groups. 

There is little question that we are 
on top of the problem of health care 
for our older people presently over 65. 
The challenge remains unanswered that 
there is no person over 65 or any age 
for that matter in need of health care 
who is not getting it or could get it if 
their plight were called to the attention 
of the proper authorities. 

Our problem in the field of health care 
for our present aged is improving the 
system we have, getting better facilities, 
better trained personnel, advancing our 
knowledge in geriatrics and psychiatry 
and in rehabilitation of older people. 

We can help the economic problem of 
many older people by liberalizing the 
work clause in the social security insur- 
ance program. Many older people would 
like to work more, indeed their health 
would benefit from it. Certainly our 
society would benefit from their knowl- 
edge and skills. We can continue to im- 
prove our health insurance coverage and 
variety of the programs available. 

Now, the question is still properly 
asked, Should we finance what problems 
there may be of the cost of health care 
for the aged beyond the individual, the 
family, the church, the neighbors, ca- 
pacity through the society insurance 
system or some other governmental 
ways? 

The King bill would use the social 
security insurance system. That means 
using the most regressive tax we have in 
our Federal tax system, the tax on wages 
and salaries of our workers up to $5,000. 
This tax hits the lowest income groups 
by definition. It eliminates all income 
from wages and salaries above $5,000. 

It eliminates all income from invest- 
ments, capital gains, real estate, oil 
royalties and the like. Furthermore, the 
tax is paid for entirely by the present 
working force on an ungraduated rate 
basis. None of the beneficiaries, the 
people over 65, are to pay a single cent. 

Now why should not our entire society 
pay for whatever governmental cost 
there may be arising from the need of 
people now over 65 beyond the capacity 
of the private sector and that of our local 
and State governments? Not just our 
workers with a regressive Federal tax 
limited to the first $5,000 of income? 
Furthermore, if we are doing this be- 
cause people need it, why not include all 
the people over 65 who might need help 
and exclude the 80 percent who are over 
65 who do not need help? At least we 
should exclude those who are well to do 
and there are hundreds of thousands of 
these. Why should our workers pay for 
the health care costs of the richest people 
in our country? 

It was this reasoning that led the Ways 
and Means Committee to reject the 
Forand bill and pass the Kerr-Mills Act 
in 1960. It is this same reasoning that 
leads the committee to emphasize the 
Kerr-Mills Act and reject the limited 
King-Anderson bill which is meaningless 
as far as the present group of people over 
65 are concerned. 

Well, then, what do we have in the 
King-Anderson bill that needs further 
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discussion? The gist of the bill and the 
real purpose of the bill. It really deals 
with the people who will become 65 from 
now on. The King-Anderson bill upon 
analysis does not relate to people now 
over 65. It leaves 4 million of those 
who are not social security insurance 
beneficiaries, those whose incomes as a 
group would designate them as being 
the most in need if any group was in 
need. The only reason attention is being 
directed to old people is to find argu- 
ments to gain support for the bill. It is 
difficult to make an appeal for compul- 
sory health insurance for people who 
are not yet 65—young workers 18 years 
old or in the prime of their lives. 

Why not? First. Because people under 
65 are increasingly being covered by 
health insurance. Over 75 percent of 
them are covered now. Management- 
labor contracts increasingly provide for 
health insurance during their working 
years and on into retirement. Group 
policies of all sorts and individual health 
insurance policies are available in in- 
creasing numbers, variety, and coverage. 

To my Republican friends who want 
to be for something affirmative. Look 
at H.R. 10117, the bill I introduced re- 
cently to remove the impediment re- 
stricting pension trust funds from being 
put into prepaid health insurance pro- 
grams for the 15 million workers and 
their families. There is between $40 
and $50 billion in these trust funds 
which receive Federal income tax ex- 
empt status. However, under present 
Internal Revenue law if the funds are 
used to provide health insurance pre- 
paid or otherwise they may lose their 
tax exempt status. If H.R. 10117 be- 
comes law, immediately billions of dol- 
lars can be moved into prepaid health 
insurance for millions more of our 
people. What has HEW said about this 
bill? Nothing, this strange silence for 
people claiming they are interested in 
helping to solve the problem of health 
care for our people? Why do they not 
get behind these affirmative programs? 
Because Republicans or southern Demo- 
crats propose them? Why does not the 
former Governor of Connecticut, the 
present Secretary of HEW, hail the Conn. 
65 plan which can mean so much to the 
older people of Connecticut and the rest 
of the Nation? 

What is the gist of the King-Anderson 
bill that makes its promoters disregard 
all that is being done in the health care 
field and refuse to compromise? There 
is much in the health care field that 
they will compromise on. There ismuch 
they have have compromised on; but 
there are basic features on which they 
will not compromise. The proponents of 
the King bill started in 1948 with the 
Wagner-Dingell bill. It required com- 
pulsory Federal governmental health in- 
surance for all people through the social 
security insurance system which was de- 
signed to have eventually universal cov- 
erage. The promoters could not get this 
bill enacted, so they compromised and 
went to the Forand bill—compulsory 
health insurance through the Federal so- 
cial security insurance program for only 
social security beneficiaries who were 
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over 65, not the disabled, not the widows, 
not the orphans or other dependent so- 
cial security insurance beneficiary, just 
those over 65 and not working. They 
could not get the Forand bill so they 
compromised and got to the King-An- 
derson bill which contains the same com- 
pulsory system, the same beneficiaries, 
but cuts the medical benefits to less than 
25 percent of the average 65-year-old’s 
health costs. 

The promoters of the King-Anderson 
bill will compromise on cutting the age 
group back to those over 70 and the 
benefits back from 25 to 10 percent or 
less of the health costs if they thought 
this would insure the enactment of the 
program, just as long as the system is 
Federal compulsory and universal. 

What is the importance to them of 
having the system compulsory, Federal 
and universal? The compulsory, Fed- 
eral and universal, aspect of the legisla- 
tion requires that the Federal Govern- 
ment regulate the price and nature of 
the health services to be rendered. 
That’s why the bills do not increase cash 
payments to social security insurance 
beneficiaries or permit the purchasing 
of health insurance in the private sector. 
The Forand bill provided in language 
that you could have the doctor of your 
choice, but in actual operation it pro- 
vided that the Federal Government must 
enter into contracts with the doctor 
and other purveyors of health in respect 
to their fee schedules and the type of 
treatment they would pay for. So there 
is no real freedom of choice. The King 
bill says there shall be freedom of choice 
in respect to the hospital. Yet it pro- 
vides that the Federal Government shall 
enter into contracts with the hospital 
in respect to fees and services and so it 
denies that which it says it gives. 

If your hospital directors disagree with 
the Social Security Administration in 
respect to fees or a type of health treat- 
ment they think was beneficial to the 
patient, but which the bureaucracy did 
not, then you could not use that hospital. 
By having the plan compulsory it means 
that we lose our benefits, unless we use 
a hospital that has bowed down and 
agreed with the HEW officials. Because 
the program is universal as far as a 
class—those over 65—is concerned, what 
hospital could long operate out of com- 
pliance with the dictates of the Depart- 
ment of HEW? 

Once the Federal compulsory univer- 
sal system is begun even with 25 percent 
of health services covered and only peo- 
ple over 65 years old included, it would 
be impossible to stop its expansion, 
That’s the King-Anderson bill. Once 
hospital costs for 90 days’ stay are cov- 
ered, how can we logically keep from ex- 
tending the time or the type of service? 
There is nothing logical about covering 
25 percent of health costs as the King 
bill does; logic would move us to slowly 
cover the 75 percent of costs not cov- 
ered, 

How could we refuse to cover the dis- 
abled beneficiary on social security in- 
surance and just limit the benefits to 
those over 65 percent. The disabled 
whether 60 or 40 by the very definition 
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are most in neéd of health care and the 
most costly group in our society as far 
as health costs are concerned. How 
could we in equity and good conscience 
keep from extending it to the widow and 
the orphans on social security when the 
father dies? 

There is no logic to its restrictions 
and Congressman Forand and Walter 
Reuther, two of the greatest promoters 
of compulsory health insurance through 
the Federal social security insurance sys- 
tem, admit that the King bill is merely 
a foot in the door and that they fully 
expect to extend the program as rapidly 
as they can, to cover all social security 
insurance beneficiaries and as much of 
all medical costs, including doctors, as 
Possible. 

It is for this reason that I have stated 
this program is designed to radically 
change the health care system in our 
society, a system we must keep foremost 
in our minds, which has produced the 
greatest health care of higher quality ex- 
tended to more people than any other 
system since the beginning of time. 

The success of the system has created 
the problems. Our people are living 10 
to 15 years longer. Can the system that 
produced the success meet the problems 
that the very success has created? I be- 
lieve that it can; indeed it is doing so. 

It is folly to undermine this system, by 
radically changing it for one which 
places a very heavy emphasis on the 
Federal governmental sector of our so- 
ciety. This will undermine other socie- 
ties where it has not met with success— 
experimentation and innovation which is 
the essence of future progress. It will be 
governmental medicine, not free medi- 
cine. 

Mr, DURNO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DURNO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened most attentively to this excel- 
lent, meticulous, comprehensive, careful 
presentation. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Missouri for a very objective report. 
I may say to the gentleman that I am 
requesting a special order for next Mon- 
day, March 26, of 1½ hours to carry on 
the discussion of the problems of the 
aged. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THORNBERRY). The time of the gentle- 
man from Missouri has expired. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that every Member of this body re- 
spects the sincerity of our distinguished 
colleague from Missouri in presenting his 
view that we should not provide health 
insurance protection under our social 


security system for the older people of 
our country. It would indeed be remark- 
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able if we did not have some divergence 
of views as to the approach to be taken 
in solving a problem of such grave pro- 
portions as that which confronts the 
aged in meeting the mounting costs of 
their health care. 

At the same time I am sure that it 
must be confusing to many Members to 
hear the Member from Missouri and 
other opponents of the President’s pro- 
posal suggest that perhaps the aged, with 
few exceptions, are quite able to meet 
the costs of their health care from their 
own resources or, in some cases, with help 
from former employers. On this point, 
Mr. Speaker, there must be no confusion. 
Is there or is there not a serious problem? 
Are the aged, as the honorable Member 
from Missouri seems to suggest, suffi- 
ciently well off so that the threat of ex- 
pensive illness need not disturb them or 
the Congress? 

The answer to this question need not— 
and should not—be a matter of opinion. 
All we need to do is to look at the facts. 

Now where do we who support the 
President’s health insurance for the aged 
measure look for facts? We go to the 
same sources as does the professional 
economist, and the social scientist, and 
the statistician. We look at the findings 
of studies that have been designed by 
responsible research specialists who use 
scientific sampling techniques that pre- 
clude bias. We look at those studies 
that employ a competent field staff that 
is skilled in interviewing techniques. We 
look at those studies whose results have 
been validated after being tested against 
what is known. There are a number of 
studies that meet these criteria, and 
their findings as to the income of the 
aged are in general agreement. The 
studies I have in mind include those 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census, 
the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the drug industry’s 
Health Information Foundation, and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Such studies establish that the income 
for 1960 for the typical aged couple was 
only about $2,500, less than half the 
average income of younger two-member 
families. They establish that the typi- 
cal widow had only about $1,000 in in- 
come. It has also been established that 
about two out of every five spending 
units headed by an older person had 
liquid assets amounting to less than $200. 

We, as responsible representatives of 
the people of this country, cannot sim- 
ply reject out of hand this and all the 
other accepted statistical data because 
of our political persuasions. There may 
be room for opinion in deciding between 
means-test medicine and a health in- 
surance program under social security. 
But let us at least proceed to a decision 
on the basis of a clear knowledge of the 
facts. 

What does the honorable Member from 
Missouri present as his source of the 
facts? He has referred to six studies 
which, he declares, strongly refute the 
findings from reliable sources; findings 
that show the aged have a serious prob- 
lem in financing the costs of their health 
care. I have looked into these so-called 
studies and find that generally they are 
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nothing more than hit-or-miss efforts 

made by people with an ax to grind: 

efforts made with no attempt at scientific 
validation 


of question- 
naires; no reports on methodology and 
limitations of the results. In some in- 
stamces they even deal with questions 
that are largely irrelevant to the con- 
clusions drawn. 

First, let us consider the study con- 
ducted by the Vermont Medical Society 
which purports to show that Vermont’s 
older people can meet the costs of their 
medical care. In surveying whether, or 
how well, persons over age 65 in Vermont 
are able to meet their health care needs, 


Vermont Medical Society found it satis- 
factory to report findings about the aged 
patients seen by a group—about half— 
of Vermont’s physicians who chose to 
participate in the study in January 1960. 
No information was obtained concerning 
those aged persons who were not seen 
by these Vermont physicians during that 
from the group 


one—that the aged in Vermont as all 
over the Nation are not able to finance 
their basic health care needs. Think 
what this study would have shown if the 
situations of the aged sick enough to re- 
quire hospitalization had been presented. 
The item that our colleague from Mis- 
souri has on occasion referred to as the 
North Dakota study is a comparison of 
utilization and cost data for Saskatche- 
wan and North Dakota prepared by the 
North Dakota Medical Association. The 
report makes no reference to medical 
care costs of aged North Dakotans—or 
any other North Dakotans, for that mat- 
ter, or their ability to meet these costs. 
With this said I need not go into the 
further shortcomings of this report. 
Next, let us look at a study referred 
to as the Delaware study. This survey 
was an attempt to determine whether 
persons who were hospitalized could pay 
their hospital bills. It shows that most 
hospital bills are paid. The study report 
made the point that 80 percent of the 
people over 65 among those studied met 
However, indigent 


shows that in one of the highest per 
capita income States in the land, one- 
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seventh of the aged being admitted to 
hospitals cannot pay their bills. I sub- 
mit that the study sought no informa- 
tion on those older citizens who did not 
seek adequate health care, because those 
who made the study know that such care 
will require funds that many people 
simply do not have. The report says 
nothing of the hardship faced by some 
of these people who did manage to pay 
the hospital. It does not point out the 
frequency with which people had to call 
upon their children for aid and what 
sacrifices had to be made by children 
and grandchildren as a result. It does 
not point out that the aged can never 
recoup savings once spent. It does not 
report how many aged requested ward 
care or sought care in the poorest insti- 
tutions to keep their costs down, and 
used interns or residents as their 
physicians, giving up their free choice of 
physician because of the heavy hospital 
cost they had to meet. 

The Texas study was one conducted 
by the Texas Research League. Its re- 
port certainly does not prove our aged 
population needs no help in financing 
medical bills. This study covered the 
public assistance recipients in Texas. It 
does not show how many of the aged 
persons on assistance were there because 
heavy medica] bills had exhausted their 
resources. Furthermore, there are big 
holes in the analysis. For example, the 
report finds 84 percent of the assistance 
cases with unmet medical needs, but says 
over half would not respond to govern- 
mental action to provide means-test 
medicine because some, they say, are peo- 
ple who refuse free care. This is fur- 
ther evidence in favor of health imsur- 
ance, for even some of those on public 
assistance seem to reject means-test 
medicine. The surveyors gave no 
thought to offering care with freedom 
of choice outside a charity hospital so 
that the poor could have care like other 
human beings and not be forced to 
choose between the understaffed charity 
county hospital and nothing. The hard- 
hearted surveyors cite cases where poor 
health prevented people from receiving 
needed care and illustrate by mention- 
ing a case where no local specialist was 
available and the patient was too ill to 
travel. ‘These surveyors couldn’t con- 
ceive that a doctor could be brought to 
him or an ambulance might be used. I 
could go on and on, citing obvious biases 
in approach and analysis and concerns 
about methodology and sampling proce- 
dure. It is enough to say that even the 
Legislature in Texas and the State medi- 
cal association did not accept the con- 
clusion of the study, for they established 
a vendor payment program under their 
old-age assistance program in spite of 
the fact that the report found it unde- 
sirable. 

Then there is a study which the Mem- 
ber from Missouri calls the Oregon 
study. The Oregon study consisted of 
asking the public health nurses in one 
county in the State, the one in which the 
city of Portland is situated, to report 
cases needing medical attention. After 
2 weeks, 11 cases had been reported. In 
& year, would they have found 25 times 
as many in that county? How many 
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would they have found if they did a real 
sample survey throughout the State? 
This is a State ‘State which limits hospital care 
under its Kerr-Mills program to 14 days 
per year and has as yet reported no pay- 
ments at all, despite having 1,500 appli- 
cants as long ago as last November. 

I might add that if anyone is sincerely 
interested in discovering cases of unmet 
medical needs in any State of our Na- 
tion, he need look only as far as the 
nearest inadequate nursing home, Over 
one-half of the nursing home beds in 
Oregon fall in the category of umsafe. 
Others are merely inadequate. 

The last of the six studies is one that 
the Member from Missouri has on occa- 
sion referred to as the State of Washing- 
ton study. The fact is, Mr. Speaker, 
that this doesn’t even pretend to be a 
study. It is nothing more than a pres- 
entation by Dr. Homer Humeston, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Medical 
Association, of his interpretation of, 
first, trend of demand by persons cov- 
ered by medical care plans; and second, 
effect on quality of medical care when 
paid for by Government. I hope that 
the use of vaccines of the future will not 


sents a strong argument for a tie be- 
tween benefits and contributions by 
those who may benefit—a tie that would 
be present in health insurance for the 
aged under social security but does not 
exist in Kerr-Mills legislation—and an 
argument against State limitations on 
medical remedies, limitations included in 
State Kerr-Mills programs but not in 
health insurance legislation, no matter 
how hard the doctor strains to show 
otherwise. Even these facts are not per- 
tinent to the suggestion that the aged as 
a group do not have a significant prob- 
lem in budgeting for the costs of medical 
eare. 

There is another item which has been 
made much of by opponents of the social 
insurance approach and which is still of- 
fered as pseudoscientific evidence that 
the aged have virtually no unmet medi- 
cal needs. This is the thoroughly dis- 
credited Wiggins and Schoeck survey. 
Members of various medical societies in 
their testimony on the King-Anderson 
bill, and recently in the course of a tele- 
vision debate, the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower} have used this so- 
called study in an effort to convince the 
public that the aged are better off than 
reliable researchers have actually found 
them to be. 

As one example of how inadequate the 
Wiggins study was, let me cite the fact 
that they excluded Negroes and old-age 
assistance recipients from the survey. 
Lest there be a mistake about the inclu- 
sion of old-age assistance recipients in 
the health insurance proposal, I should 
point out that half—and the portion is 
increasing fast—of those now coming on 
the old-age assistance rolls are also old- 
age and survivors insurance benefici- 
aries. Furthermore, a considerable pro- 
portion of those aged persons who go on 
relief do so because their medical ex- 
penses helped pauperize them. I com- 
mend to your attention a full and care- 
ful examination of that study made 
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before the other body by the able junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY]— CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
106, part 13, pages 16990 and 16991. This 
summary of the principal defects of the 
Wiggins and Schoeck report may be use- 
ful to physicians who use the study re- 
sults on the grounds that the objections 
to it are professional differences of 
opinion. This is not the case. The only 
support for the study comes from Wig- 
gins and Schoeck, and from professional 
opponents of health insurance for the 
aged under social security. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that this will 
clear up some of the confusion as to what 
are the facts about the problem of the 
aged in meeting the cost of their health 
care. The facts collected by professional 
researchers who take no sides in this 
issue show that the problem of the aged 
is serious, indeed, and this clear finding 
is not likely to be doubted no matter how 
many reports which have no pertinence 
or validity are submitted in refutation. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much interested in the comments 
of the distinguished gentleman who pre- 
ceded me, and I intend to seek to refute 
them. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman will yield for a 
moment in order that I may ask a ques- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I did not understand 
clearly from the very fine presentation of 
the gentleman, who is always an excel- 
lent, willing, and worthy adversary, ex- 
actly whether or not he favors reporting 
the bill out of the committee notwith- 
standing the defects he feels are in the 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is a 
very pertinent question, particularly in 
connection with my views on reporting 
bills out, even though I disagree with 
them, if I think proper work has been 
done in the committee. My answer is 
no, I will not, because—and this is some- 
thing I have thought a great deal 
about—of the propaganda efforts that 
have been conducted around this coun- 
try, handing out misinformation, and 
appealing to emotionalism, in a situa- 
tion where the people of the country 
have not been permitted to evaluate the 
full arguments or facts. We held hear- 
ings for 10 days, open hearings, at 
which very valuable information, to my 
mind, was adduced, but unreported to 
the people. These hearings were held 
up in printing for over 4 months, while 
the President had White House regional 
conferences conducted all around the 
country, without this data and informa- 
tion being available. In that kind of 
atmosphere that has been deliberately 
created to force through a measure, I 
will not vote to report it out. 
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Mr. COHELAN. May I say to the 
gentleman I heartily disagree with him, 
and I very sincerely regret the fact he 
finds it impossible to vote the bill out, 
particularly since he has been so forth- 
right on previous occasions in pointing 
out to the House he will vote to move 
bills to the floor and thereby let the 
House work its will. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The an- 
swer to that is as I explained it. If I 
thought the House could legislate under 
a proper climate, I would love to do it. 
I would love to have a straightforward 
debate on these issues and feel that my 
colleagues had the opportunity to weigh 
them, and if I were unable to persuade 
them by fair argument and fair facts, 
yes, I would respect their judgment. 
But, with the kind of propaganda that 
is going out, the House is in no posi- 
tion—and this has been deliberately cre- 
ated—the House is in no position to con- 
sider this thing in an objective fashion. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. .I would call to the 
attention of the gentleman that his 
usual conscientious effort here today 
and on previous occasions has certainly 
made clear his particular point of view. 
I would add to that fact that there are 
extensive hearings on this matter 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Unre- 
ported. If we can persuade the gentle- 
men of the press to report merely what 
I have said here today so that the people 
can understand it, then I am willing to 
have a debate. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thought the gentle- 
man yielded to me. The point is, of 
course, that we have had adequate in- 
formation for the House to act upon, 
and I would again take this opportunity 
to plead with the gentleman to help re- 
port the bill out. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The plea 
falls on deaf ears for the reasons I have 
explained. And I want to compliment 
the gentlewoman from Michigan [Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS], for the newsletter she sent 
to her people, which was placed in the 
Recorp. She is opposed to my position 
and I to hers, but she sent out a very 
factual letter to her people to try to let 
them know the issues. Any way that we 
can get the people informed on this issue 
so that we can legislate openly, then I 
would be willing to vote the bill out. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal about the adequacy 
of medical care for the aged in this 
country. We have heard how the aged 
are the wealthy group, not needing Gov- 
ernment interference or not interested 
or concerned in medical care for the 
aged or hospitals for the aged within 
the framework of the social security 
system. The Gallup poll made not too 
long ago abundantly rebuts this state- 
ment. And, I would point out to the 
House that this legislation is not backed 
merely by those who are interested in 
the old Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill, 
which was sponsored by my dad, but 
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rather its sponsors who join in support- 
ing it comprise a very representative 
group in the American economy. 

The American Nurses’ Association, 
certainly not a group of rabid Social- 
ists or even pink-tea Fabian Socialists, 
endorse it in spite of the fact that there 
has been considerable pressure upon 
them by organized medicine to oppose 
it. American Public Health Association, 
Medical Care Section; American Public 
Welfare Association; American Veterans 
Committee; Americans for Democratic 
Action; Council of Golden Ring Clubs of 
Senior Citizens; Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations and Welfare Funds; Family 
Service Association, Public Issues Com- 
mittee; Governors’ Conference—52d 
annual meeting, 1960; Group Health 
Association of America; National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers; National Con- 
sumers League: National Council of 
Churches; National Council of Jewish 
Women; National Farmers Union; Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers; National League 
of Senior Citizens; Nationwide Insurance 
Companies; Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association; Synagogue Council of 
America; White House Conference on 
Aging, Section on Income Maintenance, 
called by the previous administration, I 
will say to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Now, beyond this, a distinguished 
group of medical leaders has joined in 
the support of the administration’s pro- 
gram: Dr. E. M. Bluestone, recipient of 
the 1961 Distinguished Service Award of 
the American Hospital Association; Dr. 
Martin Cherkasky, director of the Mon- 
tefiore Hospital in New York City; Dean 
A, Clark, M.D., director, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston; Rt. Rev. Mser. 
Edmund J. Goebel, director of hospitals, 
archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis.; Basil 
MacLean, M.D., former president, Na- 
tional Blue Cross Association, and former 
president of the American Hospital As- 
sociation. This man recognized that 
Blue Cross and existing private plans 
could not meet the needs of our aged. 
He, therefore, supports this program for 
that reason. Then we have Mr. Jerome 
Preston, president of the Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospitals, Boston, and Leonard 
S. Rosenfeld, M.D., director, Metropoli- 
tan Hospital, Detroit, Mich., together 
with a large number of distinguished 
surgeons, obstetricians, gynecologists, 
doctors of medicine, and responsible 
practitioners in good standing with their 
respective medical organizations which 
vigorously and enthusiastically support 
it, and defend it so far as to testify be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, without discussing what 
the bill provides, I will state to the House 
that it is only a limited program. It 
meets only the limited portion of the 
vast medical needs faced by our aged 
in this country. But let me say to the 
House, this is perhaps the most desper- 
ately needed piece of social legislation 
facing this country today. I am deeply 
saddened that my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Corrtts], 
chooses to oppose this legislation which 
is so needed, and so desperately, in the 
public interest. I am deeply saddened 
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to see the opposition of, I am sure, sin- 
cere Members of this Congress, to legis- 
lation which will meet the most pressing 
single economie need of the age. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Curtis] has made a 
lengthy statement in which he said this 
is a medical problem. I say to the gen- 
tleman that this is not simply a medical 
problem. This is a problem which is 
devoted to the sociological needs of the 
aging. It is one which is aimed at meet- 
ing the economic needs of the aged. 
This problem is not a medical problem. 
Its import is in permitting the aged of 
this nation to finance the medical care 
which they so desperately need, and to 
enable them to live with dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, Boris Pasternak, the 

Russian author of “Dr. Zhivago,” said 
that man does not die in a ditch like a 
dog, but dies quietly in bed with dignity. 
This is all we seek to do. We seek to 
make the declining years of the aged 
decent and wholesome so that they can 
exist in dignity, not as public charges, 
and not subject to means tests, not sub- 
ject to being a drain and an obstacle 
upon their children in supporting their 
own upcoming families, and not to com- 
pel the children whom they have raised 
to have to give them the miserable 
choice of choosing between educating 
their own offspring and meeting the 
medical care needs of their aged par- 
ents. 
Mr. Speaker, I say to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], if he would 
read the bill carefully, he would note 
section 1601 of the bill which clearly pro- 
vides: 

Nothing in this title shall be construed 
to authorize any Federal officer or employee 
to exercise any supervision or control over 
the practice of medicine or the manner in 
which medical services are provided, or over 
the selection, tenure, or compensation of 
any officer or employee of any hospital, 
skilled nursing facility, or home health 
agency; or, except as otherwise specifically 

to exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over the administration or operation of 
any such hospital, facility, or agency. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I have read 
that section. I wonder if the gentleman 
would go on and read the section which 
requires the Department to enter into 
contracts with the hospitals in regard to 
their fees and services and then answer 
the question, how can they do that with- 
out actually interfering and restricting 
and, indeed, setting up a system where- 
by they are the ones controlling the op- 
eration? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am glad that the 
gentleman asked that question, because 
this is an example of the spurious rea- 
soning that the AMA has with regard to 
their opposition to this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I was about to answer 
the gentleman’s question; I will be very 
happy to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to answer the gentleman’s question 


and then I will be happy to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the regular order. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THORNBERRY). Does the gentleman from 
Michigan yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
yield at this time; I will be happy to yield 
later. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think it 
would be well for the gentleman to 
yield at this time. 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield at this time, because I am busy 
8 to answer the gentleman's ques- 

ion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand that the gentleman's 
words be taken down and ask that I may 
speak to them when they are. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
what words he wants taken down. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The words 
that refer to the argument that I just 
advanced as the argument of the AMA. 
It was my argument and the gentleman 
referred to it as spurious. 

The Speaker assumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk- will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This is an example of the spurious reason- 
ing that the AMA has with regard to their 
opposition to this bill. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, may I address myself to the 
point? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask 
the gentleman, are the words taken down 
the words objected to? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Those are 
the words. 

Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can only 
pass on the words that were taken down. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order against a parliamentary 
inguiry at this time. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. On a matter of this 
kind the question before the Chair is 
limited strictly to whether or not the 
words taken down violate the rules of 
the House of Representatives. On read- 
ing the words taken down the Chair is 
of the opinion that there was no viola- 
tion of the rules. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri makes it a great 
deal harder for me to yield to him in 
view of his just past conduct. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I decline to yield to 
the gentleman. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman after I have answered his ques- 
tion. 

It so happens, for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Missouri, that the 
American Hospital Association spokes- 
man, speaking in opposition to the bill, 
was queried as to each and every one of 
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the points that the gentleman refers to 
with regard to the making of contracts 
between the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, as provided in the bill. 
The American Hospital Association 
spokesman speaking in opposition to the 
measure at that time stated that there 
was no objection to the requirements 
which were really quite simple, which 
basically, as a matter of fact, are 
enunciative of the rules and regulations 
of Blue Cross with regard to the pay- 
ment of participating facilities. And 
for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Missouri, who apparently has not studied 
this portion of the matter, I would point 
out to him that the AMA has pointed to 
the Blue Cross as being a sterling exam- 
ple of private enterprise and I would 
call to his attention it has been reliably 
reported in the daily press here in 
Washington, D.C., that the American 
Hospital Association has since endorsed 
the proposal that we are discussing to- 
day. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. Now I yield to the 
gentleman, provided he assures me he 
will be polite. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I always try 
to be polite and I try to see to it that 
others are polite in return. Might I say 
to the gentleman—— 

Mr. DINGELL. Does the gentleman 
desire to apologize, then? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, I was 
seeking to 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield to me, please? 

Mr. DINGELL. I have to decline to 
yield to the gentleman unless he wants 
to apologize. Now, Mr. Speaker, with 
regard to some of the other points cov- 
ered by the gentleman from Missouri. 
The gentleman pointed to how private 
plans are meeting the need. I would 
point out that at the time the previous 
administration reported the statistics 
used by the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri to the Congress of the 
United States under the signature of 
then Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Flemming, that 40 percent of 
the people 65 years of age and over were 
at that time covered by any form of hos- 
pitalization insurance. I would point 
out that today only 42 percent of the 
people 65 and over are covered by hos- 
pitalization insurance. I would point 
out that the great bulk of the so-called 
plans made available to persons 65 and 
over are grossly and completely inade- 
quate. For example, let us take the so- 
called 65-plus program which has been 
offered by a group including Continental 
Casualty, Firemen’s Insurance Group, 
and the senior security plan offered by 
Mutual of Omaha. The daily room and 
board offered under these plans is up to 
$10 a day in the hospital. The maxi- 
mum is 31 days covered. Miscellaneous 
extras are $100 for the first two plans 
and 80 percent of charges up to $1,000 
maximum for the third. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 
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Mr. COHELAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan could enlarge on 
this point. Do I understand correctly 
that this contractual arrangement with 
HEW is nothing but an extension of the 
kind of arrangements that are presently 
made with such groups as Blue Cross, 
the California Physicians & Surgeons 
plans and the various health and wel- 
fare plans that exist with various labor- 
management health and welfare groups. 
Is that not a correct understanding of 
what is provided in the bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct in his understanding of the 
bill. As a matter of fact it is an enun- 
ciation of a number of the arrangements 
that exist between Blue Cross and pri- 
vate hospitals that participate in the 
Blue Cross plan. Also it is an enuncia- 
tion of the programs which exist for 
participation by private hospitals with 
regard to participation by those who 
pay into the sundry private plans, in- 
cluding some of the labor-sponsored 


plans. 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 


Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. Would the contract- 
ing party, in this case the Government, 
under the social security arrangements 
exert any greater influence on the doc- 
tor-patient-hospital relationship than 
existing types of health and welfare 
plans? Iam genuinely concerned about 
this matter. 

Mr. DINGELL. As a matter of fact, 
not only would it have no more impact 
on the private practice of medicine as 
exists in relationship to the private 
plans—as a matter of fact would have a 
great deal less, because that section 
which I read to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri a little earlier expressly prohibits 
any interference aside from the portion 
which they had set forth in their agree- 
ment; and, incidentally, there is no such 
protection available in the charter of the 
other private plans which operate in this 
area. 

Mr. COHELAN. Just for the sake of 
argument, let me ask the gentleman this 
question: What would happen in the case 
where a fee schedule is obviously way out 
of line, say, for a certain type of opera- 
tion for which a very, very substantial 
fee was provided: what would happen in 
that kind of situation? 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
permit, there is no provision in the bill 
sponsored by Mr. King which provides 
for payment for operations or which 
provides for medical care, and so forth. 
There is no medical care in this bill. 
This is the point we tried to get across 
to the doctors who were opposing this on 
mo assumption that it had medical care 
n it. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. On this same point 
we have been discussing, we have been 
assuming the relationship between Blue 
Cross and their contracts, between Blue 
Cross and the individual, and the medi- 
care program in the military. This is 
somewhat similar to what we are provid- 
ing in this legislation. Does the gentle- 
man know of any case where the Gov- 
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ernment tries to tell the doctor what to 
do when those doctors treat the military 
personnel or their dependents? Does 
the gentleman know of any such situa- 
tion? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is 
There is no attempt to control the medi- 
cal service with regard to the so-called 
medicare for military dependents. I 
would recall to the gentleman, however, 
that this program which has worked so 
well in providing medical care for de- 
pendents of the military personnel was 
opposed as dangerous and socialistic by 
the AMA in the same manner they are 
opposing this King-Anderson bill. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. I want to assure 
the gentleman that the people in the 
military are very happy about the treat- 
ment, benefits, and care they are receiv- 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, to con- 
tinue, I would like to point out that there 
is no program available on the market 
today for our aged who wish to go in and 
contract for such program, which offers 
any more adequate level of benefits to 
the projected recipients than does the 
medical-care-for-the-aged program pro- 
vided in the King-Anderson bill. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, the King- 
Anderson bill offers something which is 
unique, in that it offers the lowest ad- 
ministrative costs available in the in- 
surance field today. 

There is no insurance company any- 
where which has administrative costs as 
low as the social security program, 
which run about 2 percent. 

I would point out existing plans set up 
in opposition to the King-Anderson bill, 
or in opposition to the previous Forand 
bill, favor not only staggering costs, but 
inadequate payments and benefits to the 
aged who pay in. A large number of 
them permit cancellations by the re- 
cipient of the benefits at the option of 
the insurance company. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to look briefly 
at the record of the American Medical 
Association in this field. I think a close 
scrutiny of this will be of great help to 
the record. It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, 
that the AMA has opposed almost every 
single step forward in providing addi- 
tional and better medical care for the 
aged of this country. 

The American Medical Association 
from 1948 to 1856 opposed extension of 
social security to provide cash benefits 
to the permanently disabled at age 50, 
and repeatedly sent its people to the Hill 
to testify in opposition to this. 

The House of Delegates of the AMA 
supported the statement of Dr. F. J. L. 
Blasingame and recommended that each 
delegate bring it to the attention of his 
constituent association. The language 
was as follows: 

The proposed amendment to the Social 
Security Act, embodied in H.R. 7225, which 
would establish a cash benefit under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system for dis- 
abled beneficiaries beginning at age 50, 
constitutes a serious threat to American 
medicine. It is obviously one important step 
on the road to a system of complete Federal 
medical care. No government can long pro- 
vide cash benefits as a right under a so- 
called social insurance m without 
eventually injecting itself into the physician- 
patient relationship. 


correct. 
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Earlier the American Medical Associa- 
tion opposed as “socialistic” in 1953, a 
Federal regulation requiring that State 
crippled children's services shall: 
provide that diagnostic services will be made 
available to any child (a) without charge; 
(b) without restriction or requirement as to 
the economic status of each child’s family, 
and (c) without any requirement for the 
referral of such child by any individual 
or agency. 


The source of this is the proceedings 
of the house of delegates of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. That body 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas section 200.9 of part 12-4 of regu- 
lations for maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s programs, entitled “Crip- 
pled Children’s Program; Diagnostic Serv- 
ices” states as follows: “State plans for crip- 
pled children’s services shall provide that 
diagnostic services under the plan will be 
made available within the area served by 
each diagnostic center to any child (a) with- 
out charge, (b) without restriction or re- 
quirement as to the economic status of each 
child's family or relatives or their legal 
residence, and (c) without any requirement 
for the referral of such child by any in- 
dividual or agency.” 


Then comes the resolution: 

Resolved, That the board of trustees work 
through whatever channels may be neces- 
sary to eliminate this section of the regula- 
tions, the same being a socialistic regulation. 


I think there is another point we 
should remember. The American Medi- 
cal Association only endorsed and em- 
braced voluntary health insurance when 
it became clear that there was something 
else on the horizon. As a matter of fact, 
the AMA only really relinquished its op- 
position to the Blue Cross program when 
they were faced with an interdict of the 
Federal Court of being convicted for vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws for their op- 
position to the Blue Cross system now in 
Washington, then called Group Health 
of Washington, and that they were en- 
joined by the courts from persisting in 
interference in the plans of those who 
participated in that program. 

Unemployment insurance, the social 
security program, was labeled in 1939 by 
the AMA as being a step toward either 
communism or totalitarianism. Speak- 
ing before the American Medical Associ- 
ation in 1939, Dr. Fishbein said as 
follows: 

A Federal security plan * * * will be the 
first step in the breakdown of American 
democracy. Indeed, all forms of security, 
compulsory security, even against old age, 
unemployment, represents a beginning in- 
vasion of the state into the personal life of 
the individual, represents a taking away of 
individual responsibility, a weakening of na- 
tional caliber, a definite step toward either 
communism or totalitarianism, 


Now, in like manner the AMA opposed 
the Sheppard-Townsend Act granting 
Federal funds to appropriate State agen- 
cies, and they passed a resolution in op- 
position to this. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The gentleman also 
forgot to mention the fact that the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act was op- 
posed by the AMA. They said it was go- 
ing to be socialistic at that time. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would say that was 
in keeping with their views. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend at the close 
of the gentleman’s speech the forms 
asked for from the Department of Public 
Assistance of Pennsylvania and also the 
setup that we have in Pennsylvania 
which bears out, as I said before, that 
this is a pauper’s oath that they must 
take. They must sign many legal pa- 
pers, with a penalty of upward of $5,000 
or go to jail if they make a mistake on 
those papers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of 17 million citizens over 65 is a 
matter of record. These people need 
three times as much hospital care as the 
rest of the population. They are hos- 
pitalized for longer periods, an average 
of 15 days or twice as long as younger 
people. Their bills are higher in the 65- 
plus group. The average hospital cost is 
over $800; for 1 in 20 it is less than 
$200. They are the least able to pay, 
and this is a fact which cannot be con- 
troverted. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. As the gentleman 
knows, I heartily endorse the social 
security principle involved in this bill. 
This does not mean, however, that I am 
entirely uncritical of certain features in 
the bill. As the gentleman knows, and 
as we have been reciting from time to 
time before this House and in the Rec- 
orp, the economic plight of the aged is 
most austere. The President of the 
United States has repeatedly called this 
to the attention of the country. So, it is 
with this in mind that I express great 
concern over my understanding of the 
provisions in the bill pertaining to de- 
ductible amounts. Now, if I understand 
the bill correctly—and I hope the gentle- 
man from Michigan will correct me if 
I am wrong—the bill provides, among 
other things, a deductible amount paid 
by the patient of $10 a day for up to 
9 days; minimum deductible $20 and 
maximum $90; is that correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is correct. 

Mr. COHELAN. If, as I have indi- 
cated, the plight of the aged population, 
those 65 and over, is economically de- 
pressed, as reliable studies indicate, how 
can we justify the charge of the deduct- 
ible cost, and does this not, in fact, vio- 
late a basic principle of social security? 

Mr. DINGELL. I will say to the gen- 
tleman the bill does not violate the basic 
principle of social insurance so long as 
it is financed by a traditional social 
insurance approach. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that this section was put in the bill 
specifically to meet the loudly cried ob- 
jections of the AMA which stated that 
the original Forand bill in lacking a 
deductible feature was an invitation to 
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a frightful overuse of medical facilities 
in so doing, and urged that the commit- 
tee had to cover, as one of many criteria 
in the bill, that there be a deductible 
feature. Now, I cannot look upon the 
deductible feature with enthusiasm, 
either, I will say to the gentleman, but 
this was put in to meet the objection of 
the AMA. 

Mr. COHELAN. In other words, in the 
course of the committee action on the 
bill, this was felt to be a necessary 
requirement in order to get favorable 
consideration of the bill? Would that be 
a correct interpretation? 

Mr. DINGELL. This was put in to 
assuage the particular objection that the 
AMA had to the absence of this very 
feature. 

Mr. COHELAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to express at 
this time my most vigorous opposition 
to this particular portion of this bill, and 
if in the final analysis I vote for this bill, 
it will be with this strong reservation. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in this objection because, certain- 
ly, no sick person could go to a hospital 
without the approval of a doctor. I do 
not see how a deadbeat could get in un- 
der those circumstances. However, there 
is some merit in the deductible feature, 
I have to admit that. Since the bill may 
come to as high as $35 a day under pres- 
ent costs, a $10 deductible is hard on the 
individual, but under the circumstances 
the bill will take care of a considerable 
number. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COHELAN. If I may ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Connecticut, 
I wonder if the gentleman recognizes 
that we are talking about amounts here, 
as I understand it, of $10 a day, up to 
9 days, and then in addition to that, out- 
patient diagnostic service, subject to a 
$20 deductible amount for each diagnos- 
tic study? 

It seems to me if our aged population 
is, as we have asserted and as I truly 
believe, and as these studies will show, 
in an economically depressed condition 
for the most part, it would seem to me 
that this is virtually an unconscionable 
charge and will seriously affect the most 
effective administration of the bill. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will be happy to 
agree with the gentleman that I do not 
care for the principle. The simple fact 
of the matter that it is in the bill. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in his objection. I only cited for 
the Recorp those other costs which do 
show that the bill is considering the 
individual but not to the degree that you 
or I would like to see it do. 

Mr. DINGELL. I think we must go 
on to treat the medical care reeds of the 
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aged in the light of their income. The 
average income of an aged couple, two 
people, is $2,530 a year. For the younger 
couple it runs better than $5,000 per 
couple per year. The individual who is 
not married and who lives alone, over 
65, has an income of approximately 
$1,050 a year. When you consider that 
the average medical bill in half of the 
cases is over $800, it becomes clear that 
a man and wife or an individual man 
or woman retired under the social secu- 
rity program lacks adequate means with 
which to face the higher costs that medi- 
cal care and hospitalization burdens 
them with. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great 
deal about how the Kerr-Mills Act has 
been working in the States. It is a fact 
that there are programs in effect in 
only 25 States. In some cases the means 
test in the Kerr-Mills Act faced by the 
State pursuant to the Federal statute 
is fixed at as low as $1,000. It is also 
a fact that in some States the level of 
benefits afforded is 6 days of hospital- 
ization per year. Three States in the 
United States provide about 90 percent 
of the benefits under the Kerr-Mills Act. 
So it can be said there is a grave im- 
balance in the way that the Kerr-Mills 
Act works. 

As a matter of fact, there are a num- 
ber of States which have not imple- 
mented the Kerr-Mills program by ap- 
propriations; and there are more which 
have neither appropriated nor have com- 
pleted the legislative process to authorize 
appropriations. 

The 1961 legislatures in Alaska, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Delaware—even the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where we of the Con- 
gress are the city council and the 
legislative body—Florida, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, and Mississippi all 
AN ai without implementing Kerr- 
Three States have authority for MAA, 
but are not expected to implement in 
1961-62, They are Georgia, Iowa, and 
New Mexico. So it can be seen that there 
is not an adequate measure of coverage 
coming under the existing Kerr-Mills 
program. 

To return to the private service cost 
about which we have heard 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Before we get off 
Kerr-Mills, it does have some supple- 
mental value to the program that the 
gentleman and I and the rest of us here 
are favoring. 

Mr. DINGELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but alone it has had a limited 
measure of value. The Governor of my 
own State, the distinguished Governor of 
the State of Michigan, the Honorable 
John B. Swainson, very recently gave out 
a public statement in which he pointed 
out that Kerr-Mills was not working in 
the State of Michigan. He pointed out 
that an adequate level of coverage to the 
people, an adequate number of people 
within the State, have not been brought 
under coverage of Kerr-Mills. 
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Mr. KOWALSKI. We have had some 
objection on the floor today that not all 
of the people over 65 will be taken care 
of under the King-Anderson bill. Would 
not the Kerr-Mills bill assist in taking 
care of a large number of those who 
would not be covered under the King- 
Anderson bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. As a matter of fact, Kerr-Mills, 
in my opinion, is merely a worthwhile 
supplement to a worthwhile program of 
including people within the framework 
of medical care for the aged, or hospi- 
talization under social security. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Only, really, if we 
had a comprehensive program, like the 
King-Anderson bill. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is 
correct. I say it was distressing to me 
to note the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]—I am sorry 
he has left the floor—points out on the 
one hand that he opposes medical care 
for the aged within the framework of 
the social security system as set forth 
under the King-Anderson proposal, and 
then on the other extreme, within the 
matter of a paragraph or two of his 
statement to point out that his objec- 
tion to the bill is that it will grow and 
continue to offer other benefits and in- 
creased levels of benefits to our aged and 
others in the community. I would pre- 
fer to treat this problem of health in- 
surance for the aged as being simply a 
question of, “Are you in favor of pro- 
viding hospitalization to that group in 
our society which has the highest and 
most desperate need of hospitalization 
of all groups in our society and which 
has, according to every study, the lowest 
incidence of means of any adult group 
with which to meet that need?” I think 
that when this situation is viewed in that 
light it becomes inescapable that Kerr- 
Mills is not adequate, that this Nation 
must have the King-Anderson proposal, 
which is endorsed by this administration, 
to meet this highest and most desperate 
incidence of hospital need and the lowest 
level of means with which to meet it. 

I think the House, in consideration of 
this matter, should consider that the 
average per diem cost of hospital care 
has risen from $9.39 in 1946 to $23.12 in 
1955 and to $32.23 in 1960. 

As a matter of fact, in some areas in 
our country the daily cost of hospitaliza- 
tion in a semiprivate room runs to 
slightly above $49. I point out that the 
aged, with the median income of $2,500 
per couple per year or less do not have 
the means to enjoy luxury hotels. I 
would point out that to them hospitali- 
zation is fixed at the level of luxury 
hotels. 

I think we should recognize that a 
study in 1960 showed that 53 percent of 
persons 65 and over in institutions had 
cash incomes of less than $1,000, and if 
we assume as our colleagues who oppose 
this bill do, that this is an unreliable 
figure or statistic then we can simply 
say that 53 percent of persons 65 and 
over—because 50 percent of them are 
probably married, or perhaps more— 
have cash incomes of less than $2,000 
and the statistic then becomes irrebut- 
table and undeniable. 
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The two-person family figures do not 
have the weakness that the single-family 
figure would have in the view of those 
opposed. 

I think it is interesting to note that 
fewer older people have hospital bills 
paid by insurance while nearly half of 
the people over 65 have some form of 
hospital insurance. Incidentally that 
figure is 42 percent today whereas it was 
40 percent at the time the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare of 
the Republican Eisenhower Administra- 
tion reported to the Committee on Ways 
and Means about 4 years ago. Many of 
the policies are cancellable at the option 
of the carrier and frequently provide no 
protection at all after the first illness. 

The payment of three-fourths of the 
hospital bill presents the minimum 
standard of adequacy for policies cur- 
rently enforced. 

Existing hospitalization insurance paid 
three-fourths of the hospital cost in 
the case of discharges of only 54 percent 
of persons under 65 who were hospital- 
ized. 

In cases of persons over 65 three- 
fourths of the hospital bills are paid by 
insurance for only 30 percent of persons 
discharged from hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not seek to social- 
ize the insurance business. We do not 
seek to socialize the medical profession. 
We seek merely to provide an adequate 
measure paying for the hospitalization 
of persons 65 and over. I say for the 
benefit of my colleagues who sit on the 
other side of the aisle that I will be as 
diligent in protecting the wages and the 
salary and emoluments of doctors of 
medicine as I am in protecting the 
rights and salaries and emoluments of 
my constituents who work in the fac- 
tories for a decent wage. I will point 
out to them that we do not seek to inter- 
fere under the King-Anderson bill in any 
way with the practice of medicine, but 
on the contrary we seek only to provide 
a method of financing which will fill up 
the slack and the vacancy which is left 
by the inability of existing programs to 
meet the medical care needs of the aged. 

I point out as I have already pointed 
out that the average program aimed 
specifically at the 65-plus age group pro- 
vides a grossly inadequate level of bene- 
fits coupled with a rather high level of 
cost and premium payments to the 
aged, approximately $6.50 a month and 
up to $13 or $18 a month depending upon 
the specific policy that you are looking 
at, and in some instances they go signifi- 
cantly higher. 

What this bill seeks to do is to ab- 
sorb that portion of the hospitalization 
insurance market which is not economi- 
cally feasible for private insurance com- 
panies to enter into and to finance it at 
the least cost for the benefit of the 
beneficiaries thereof. 

I would point out to my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle who make 
much of the fact that it will bring those 
already 65 years of age and over into the 
framework of the social security system 
that this is not an adequate complaint 
nor is it an adequate ground upon which 
this measure can be opposed. I will 


point out to them that the simple answer 
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is that each time when the social secu- 
rity program has been liberalized and 
when the social security program has 
been improved—every time we have done 
that in the Congress of the United 
States, with the support of many of our 
Republican colleagues, we have included 
in the new benefits persons who are 
already eligible to receive them and who 
have contributed little or nothing to- 
ward them. We have permitted pay- 
ments in a large number of cases to per- 
sons already eligible at the time the 
changes in the social security law went 
into effect. 

I would point out last of all to my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
and to those who oppose the liberaliza- 
tion of the social security program to be 
achieved through the King-Anderson bill 
that even if we were to strike out of this 
program all but those who are now over 
65 and eligible to immediately receive 
benefits in connection with this program, 
that we only eliminate 0.06 percent of 
— payroll in terms of the cost of this 

ill. 


So I say this is the greatest hope of 
this Nation in terms of meeting the 
greatest need of our aged, and I hope 
that at an early date the Congress of the 
United States will endorse this bill, will 
enact it into law. If the Congress does 
so this will be a glory to the Congress, 
it will be a help to our aged, and it will 
be a vindication of our belief in the dig- 
nity of our aged people in this country. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp immediately after 
those of the gentleman from Michigan 
who now has the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. LIBONATI, I want to compliment 
the gentleman for his survey of this 
subject and his fairness in determining 
what the bill does in terms of legislative 
enactment to take care of this problem 
of people who are not being cared for 
under other circumstances. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his speech. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. COHELAN. May I take this op- 
portunity to join in complimenting the 
gentleman from Michigan on this very 
fine statement and comprehensive 
analysis of this complex subject matter. 
I hope it will have the necessary influ- 
ence on our colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle to the extent that we can 
at least get this bill to the floor and 
argue it before the entire House. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentleman 
from California, also the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Lisonat1], and the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. KOWALSKI], 
for their very fine contributions to the 
discussion of this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 
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MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask Objection to the request of the gentleman material which I referred to earlier in 
unanimous consent to extend my re- from Pennsylvania? response to Congressman DINGELL is as 
marks at this point in the Recorp. There was no objection. follows: 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR CBA USE ONLY 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE Case number 
MEDICAL ASSISTANOE FOR THE AGED = J 5 Reoord name. SS St een oe 
APPLICATION—DECLARATION OF RESOURCES i County-disizict =". a) a ae 8 
INSTRUCTIONS: 9 patient — — as senpe nefor pent should complete the application and if known the informa- sea gal ee 1 


COMPLETED FORM TO RE SENT TO COUNTY ROARD OF ASSISTANCE OFFICE 


APPLICATION 
I for medical assistance for the aged for myself, or on behalf of 
Name of patient. FT e Sh Ree een Ta Buea Gwe o ( NENT 
Cc ͤ ͤ ͤ — EI T A S NE taylan — aioe a Pines Social security number 
A. Marital status (check one): O Married, living with spouse O Married, not living with spouse 
os O Divorced or separated D Widow or widower 
B. Children: Are an: 1 daughters living? O Yes O No 
Type ‘of care needed: O Inpatient hospital care O Posthospital care Home — care O heard nursing home care 
Assets (if married and living with spouse, include assets of spouse) (Check Weg or No“ for each item): = 50 
es 0 
A. Blue Cross ——l 4 ———7jç—5ß—7——;v ͤ —3ẽ41— 3 —-ꝝ- 
8. Other medical insurance benefits... SAJ Oo 
D. Stonio bonds; souris... 9 8 
E. Liſe Qo 
F. Income o 
G. Own o 
L Damage or Ha liability claim pending. 8 
J. Other assets not listed e S ß ⁵ ß ̃——;M— ̃ ̃ tae 8 
ture: 
ire Ose Te omen" Signature (patient or person acting for Patient 
DECLARATION OF RESOURCES 
(All items to be completed, if not applicable enter “None”) 
c nin nmoven nud E IRE EE ENEA . E keeles eres nace 2, Social security number-_........---.-----..--...- 
Address if —.— r ¶ = A 7 


3. Dependent children (minor or incompetent): 


Name Address Age 


JC ˙¹iwöimu ˙ EN No 427 A è ͤ»w¶—Ä0 , ̃ ¾ | ee Number of dependents n 
—.. ß ñ ̃ ̃ ̃ A ß ARS, S ea) — 8 Cai monthly income ii 2 


Amount 

a. Social security a (OSADI Ss i TRS Re d er eee SEES I 
b. Other benefit and uparte (UM WA, railroad, etc.; source and ee e 
o. Dividends, inte: royal , ete. (source and o co. ee 
d. Earnings before deductions; name and address of employer). 
e. Rent income (address of proper } ee SETS Oe Ne REC ea Ae 
1. Other income (contributions from children and others, ete.; source and address) 
6. Assets: 

Encumbrances Amount 
Bien ort and, at Dose, in safe deposit: bor, oto: Gist where held). i . K . suena 


b. Bank accounts, check and savings: 


Name of bank 


o. Building and loan accounts for shares: 


Name of company 
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o. Stocks and other securities: 
Name of company Encumbrances Market value 
f. Life insurance (if premium is less than $2 monthly or if face value is less than $500, make no entry in encumbrances or amount column): 
Period covered Face value 
by premium 
Name of company %% ae pecans EEEN, —— A E ERTSE EE, V DATERER SG 
g. Nonresident real property: 
Address Encumbrances Market value 
h, Other assets: 
Name or source and address Encumbrances Market value 


7. Damage or liability claims pending (give pertinent information) 


8. Resident property (list address) 


9. Last hospitalized on (date 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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nt of public welfare is authorized to obtain any 5 erg ye 
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AFFIDAVIT 
(To be signed in the presence of a CBA caseworker) 


a person employed in the — —— of 


and belief; that reap 


in this ded EAA in said e appeared the undersigned who, be — sworn or affirmed acco: 


9 1 5 5 of resources are 
1 Se needed from any source 
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to give 2 to the department ni pont ic welfare of 
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facts above stated; and 
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INDEMNITY AGREEMENT 


I, the undersigned, have made applica- 
tion to an agency of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for assistance, and have signed 
a statement, or statements, or may hereafter 
make written application or verbal represen- 
tations, setting forth my financial status and 
other facts required by the said agency, to 
determine whether I am entitled to assist- 
ance, and may continue to be entitled to 
such assistance; and I have agreed to im- 
mediately notify the said agency of any 
changes in the facts set out in my written 
application. 

By this instrument I am firmly bound unto 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in the 
sum of $500, to be paid to the said Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, if I have in the 
past or shall in the future conceal or mis- 
represent my financial condition to the 
agency to which I have applied. In the ab- 
sence of fraud or misrepresentations and if 
I shall notify the said agency of all changes 
in the stated facts which would have ren- 
dered me ineligible for all or part of said as- 
sistance, then this obligation is to be void; 
otherwise, to be and remain in full force and 
effect. 

I do hereby authorize the prothonotary, or 
any attorney, of any court of record of Penn- 
sylvania, or elsewhere, to appear and to en- 
ter judgment against me for the sum of 
$500 with costs of suit, and with 15 percent 
added for collection fees. I hereby waive the 
benefit of all appraisement, stay, or exemp- 
tion laws of any State, now in force or here- 
after to be passed. 


ence of 


be aai o ay Mee nas as a ar bn 

fo ee ee 

Record name 

County-district ...... 

INDEMNITY AGREEMENT FOR MEDICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR THE AGED 


I, the undersigned, have applied for medi- 
cal assistance for the aged on behalf of 
MIRA a because of his inability to 
make application therefor by reason of his 
illness or infirmity; and 

I, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
have furnished the Department of Public 
Welfare of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania with all facts of which I have knowl- 
edge concerning his financial status and such 
other facts as were by the said 
department of public welfare to determine 
if he is eligible for such assistance and I 
have agreed to immediately. notify the said 
department of public welfare of any changes 
in such facts which would affect the con- 
tinued eligibility for such assistance. 

Be it known to all persons that if I have 
concealed or misrepresented or shall in the 
future conceal or misrepresent his financial 
status or any other facts which have or which 
shall come to my attention which would 
have rendered him ineligible for assistance, 
then I agree to be bound unto the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in the sum of $500 
to be paid to the said Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


It is understood that the facts or informa- 
tion I have furnished or shall furnish to the 
Department of Public Welfare of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania are true and cor- 
rect to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
In the absence of fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion and if I notify the said department of 
public welfare of all changes in facts as they 
come to my attention which would render 
him ineligible for all or part of said assist- 
ance, then this obligation is to be void; oth- 
erwise, to be and remain in full force and 
effect. 

I do hereby authorize the prothonotary, 
or any attorney, of any court of record in 
Pennsylvania, or elsewhere, to appear for and 
to enter judgment against me for the sum 
of $500 with costs of suit, and with 15 per- 
cent added for collection fees. I agree that 
my real estate may be sold on a writ of execu- 
tion. I hereby waive the benefit of all ap- 
praisement, stay or exemption laws of any 
State, now in force or hereafter to be passed. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE CERTIFICATION 
Instructions: Send original to applicant; 
duplicate to hospital, institution, agency or 
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other that will provide the care. Space be- 
low is provided for use with window en- 
velope. 


You are eligible for medical assistance. 
The type of care for which you are eligible 
is listed below: 

O Inpatient hospital care; eligible da: 
O Post-hospital care 

O Public nursing home care 

O Home nursing care; orders: 


According to information given the de- 
partment about your income and assets, and 
your legally responsible relatives, the amount 
listed below is available to you to meet the 
cost of the care. 

Total amount $...------- 

From your income and assets $---.------ 
From your relatives $....-..--- 

* — — 


(County board of assistance) 

Nore.—This certification is void if the ap- 
proved care is not stated within 30 days of 
the date listed above. 

C Ineligible 

You are not eligible for medical assistance. 
The reason you are not eligible is listed be- 
low: 


O Age 

O Residence 

O No more benefit days 
O Income (explain): 


nà1u—gĩ0T4cł44ͤ4„ö„ͤöUĩ „P 
Signature: % 
(County board of assistance) 

Notice: If you do not understand why this 
action was taken, or if you feel that you have 
not had fair treatment, a staff member of 
the county board of assistance will be glad 
to give you further explanation, If you are 
not satisfied with the decision, you have a 
right to a hearing. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM RELATIVES 


Name and address of relatives — seasea 
Relationship—— anes 
Amount: $_--..--.-.---------------------. = 
Case No 
Record name 
County-district -..... 


REIMBURSEMENT AGREEMENT FOR MEDICAL 
ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED 


AS ——2 1504 ——— 
County, Pennsylvania, acknowledge that my 
real and personal property is liable for the 
repayment of medical assistance for the aged 
granted or to be granted to or for my spouse. 
It is understood that this liability does not 
apply to assistance received before my ac- 
quisition of such property. The purpose of 
this agreement is to give the department of 
public welfare a lien on any real property 
owned wholly or in part by me while assist- 
ance was received as above. 

In order to carry out the purpose of this 
agreement, I authorize the prothonotary, or 
any attorney, of any court of record of Penn- 
sylyania, or elsewhere, to appear and to enter 
judgment against me for the sum of $2,000 
plus costs. This judgment shall be a lien on 
my real property but shall not be collected 
during the lifetime of myself or my spouse, 
and the real and personal property com- 
prising my home and furnishings shall not 
be subject to execution on this judgment 
during the lifetime of my dependent chil- 
dren. It is further agreed that in the event 
the sum of $2,000 exceeds the amount re- 

for repayment of assistance as set 
forth above, my real property shall not be 
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liable for any greater payment than the 
amount of assistance received, plus costs, 

It is agreed that at any time after assist- 
ance has ceased, the department of public 
welfare will, at my written request, 


this judgment, setting 
amount of assistance received for which my 
real property is liable, if such amount is less 
than the sum of $2,000. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the 


presence of: 


DEAR : Your has applied f 
medical assistance for the aged to pay for 
necessary medical care. 

The Pennsylvania support law requires 
husbands and wives, parents, and children, 
to support one another if they are financially 
able. Before we can tell your relative wheth- 
er we can pay for the medical care needed, we 
must have the information about your in- 
come that we are asking for on the other 
side of this letter. 

In deciding whether you are financially 
able to help and to what extent, we will 
compare the information about your in- 
come with a reasonable standard of living 
for a family of your size. This standard 
takes into consideration the expenses people 
usually have for food, clothing, housing, 
medical bills, income tax, recreation, and 
the like. If your income exceeds this 
amount, we will notify you of the amount 
you will be expected to contribute toward 
the medical care your relative needs. 

Will you please complete the other side 
of this letter and return it to our office 
within 10 days. A stamped addressed en- 
velope is enclosed for your convenience. 
Please let us know whether you are giving 
your relative any help at this time or 
whether you can help your relative pay for 
the medical care he needs. 

If you would like a personal interview, 
write or telephone me and I shall be glad 
to plan a time when we can meet. 

Sincerely yours, 


Caseworker. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
1. My employer's name and address is --.. 


Work number is 


4. I am paid every 

(week, 2 weeks, month, etc.) 

5. I have other income of $ per 
month „„ 


are employed: 

Relationship to me- 

Employer's name and address 

Monthly earnings before deductions.. .------ 
7. I support the following persons who live 

with me: 

Name 


Age 
Monthly income 


8. I support the following relatives not 
living with me: 


Amount! „“ S 


March 19 


9. My expenses for transportstion to work 
are (complete one): 


eee I drive my own car and travel 
miles each week. 

eee, I ride in a car pool. Weekly cost is 
2 . 


~--... I use public transportation. Weekly 
cost is 8 
10. I am now assisting my relative in the 
following amount 8 monthly. 
11. I will give my relative 8 


monthly. 

TRGB ( ( a eed 

Signature 
Case No. 
Record name 
County- district 


AGREEMENT TO REPAY MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
THE AGED CLAIM 


Whereas, in determining eligibility for 
medical assistance for the aged for- 
8 , real and personal property of myself 
and/or my spouse have been evaluated in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
public assistance law, as amended; and 

Whereas, in addition to such property, I 
have a right or cause of action, to Wit 
— from which the ownership of prop- 
erty may result but the value of which can- 
not be determined at this time. 

Now, therefore, if this right or cause of 
action results in the acquisition of 
which, when added to that previously eval- 
uated, exceeds the statutory limitations of 
value set forth in the public assistance law, 
I, in consideration of payment of medical 
assistance for the aged made for me or my 
spouse pending the receipt of such property, 
agree to pay to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, department of public welfare, 
any amount of medical assistance for the 
aged subsequently found to have been in- 
correctly paid because of the impossibility 
of evaluating potential resources at this 
time. 

I direct my attorney or representative to 
pay to the department of public welfare the 
money which may come into his hands as 
a result of the right or cause of action, after 
deduction of legal fees and costs incident to 
the recovery of these funds, or as much of 
the balance of the funds as shall be necessary 
to satisfy the claim of the department of 
public welfare. It is understood that this 
authorization is irrevocable. 

In order to carry out the purpose of this 
agreement, I do hereby authorize the pro- 
thonotary, or any attorney, of any court of 
record in Pennsylvania, or elsewhere, to 
appear for and to enter judgment against 
me for the sum of $2,000, with costs of 
suit, and with 15 percent added for collection 
fees. 

It is further agreed that if the assistance 
claim, as defined above, is less than $2,000, 
I shall be Hable to pay only the lesser 
amount plus costs and collection fees. This 
judgment shall be collected as other judg- 
ments. I further agree that my real estate 
may be sold on a writ of execution. I here- 
by waive and release all relief from any or 
all appraisement, stay or exemption laws of 
any State or of the United States, now in 


force or hereafter to be passed. 

I intend to be legally bound hereby. 
i aaan stints isto mand S EDAEN. rt SEAL) 
De A — nn. EE E 
Ann Ä 
Doo AA PA E ENEE —. 


Case: No...... 
Record name 
Oounty-district 


Wanne 2 died on the 
„ 19. =: and 
Whereas 1. N Coun- 


ty, Pennsylvania, am entitled to a share of 
said decedent’s estate; and 
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Whereas in determining eligibility for 
medical assistance for the aged for 
ETE, , real and personal. property of my- 
self and/or my spouse have been evaluated 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
public assistance law, as amended; and 

Whereas in addition to such property, I 
have an interest in an estate as set forth 
above, the value of which cannot be deter- 
mined at this time. 

Now, therefore, if my interest in this estate 
as finally determined, when added to the 
property previously evaluated, exceeds the 
statutory limitations of value set forth in 
the public assistance law, I, in considera- 
tion of payment of medical assistance for 
the aged made for me or my spouse, ac- 
knowledge that my interest in the estate is 
liable for repayment of any amount of med- 
ical assistance for the aged subsequently 
found to have been incorrectly paid because 
of the impossibility of evaluating my interest 
in the estate at this time. 

I do hereby assign, transfer, and set over 
to the said department, all my right, title, 
and interest in the estate and direct the 
personal representative or his attorney of 
record, to pay to the department or its duly 
authorized agents, my share of the estate or 
as much thereof as shall be necessary to 
satisfy its claim for medical assistance of the 
aged incorrectly paid. 

I do hereby constitute and appoint the said 
department, as my attorney, irrevocably, for 
me and in my name, place, and stead, to de- 
mand, sue for and recover my share of the 
estate from the personal representative or 
other persons responsible therefor, and upon 
payment of the same or any part thereof, to 
give such release and receipt as shall be 
lawful and proper and in accordance with 
the rules of court. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal this —— day of 
AD. 19 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED 


Under Pennsylvania law, the State will pay, 
or help pay, for certain medical expenses 
for persons aged 65 or over, whose income 
and other assets are less than the amounts 
specified in the law. 

Eligibility can be decided only by the staff 
of the county board of assistance. 

Only the main points of the law on med- 
ical assistance for the aged are given in this 
leaflet. If you want more information, the 
staff of the county board of assistance will 
be glad to talk with you. 

What medical care does MAA pay for: 

Inpatient hospital care in a ward, for up 
to 60 days. 

Visiting nurse service at home as prescribed 
by your physician. 

Posthospital care provided by the hospital 
in your home (wherever such care is avail- 
able). 

(MAA also pays for nursing home care in a 
public institution but the rules for this are 
different from those given here.) 

The department of public welfare makes 
the payments directly to the hospital or 
agency that supplied the medical care. 

MAA does not pay for: 

Doctors’ bills, dental bills, hospital clinic 
services, medicines, appliances, etc. 

Who is eligible for MAA? 

You may be eligible if you meet all of the 
following conditions: 

1. You are 65 years of age or older. 

2. You live in Pennsylvania. 

3. The medical care covered by MAA is not 
covered by Blue Cross, other hospital insur- 
ance, health or accident insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, or the like. 

4. You and your husband or wife living 
with you do not have enough income or 
property to pay for your medical care. In 
deciding how much of your income and prop- 
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erty can be used to pay for your medical 
care, the following are not counted: 
If you are unmarried or separated from 


‘your husband or wife (a) Annual income of 


up to $1,500 plus $500 for each minor or in- 
competent child living with and dependent 
upon you; (b) your home, household fur- 
nishings, and car; and (c) net value of other 
property up to $1,500. 

If you are living together with your hus- 
band or wife (a) Husband’s and wife’s com- 
bined annual income of up to $2,400 plus 
#500 for each minor or incompetent child 
living with and dependent upon you; (b) 
your home, household furnishings, and car; 
and (c) net value of other property up to 
$2,400. 

If your income or value of your property 
is more than shown above, whether or not 
you are eligible for partial MAA benefits de- 
pends on how much more, and the cost of 
your medical care. 

5. The relatives who are legally responsi- 
ble for helping you pay for your medical care 
are not financially able to doso. The Penn- 
sylvania support law says your husband or 
wife living apart from you, and your sons 
and daughters, have a responsibility to help 
you if they are able to do so. 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Information about you and your relatives 
is used only in the administration of the 
MAA program. 

FRAUD 

You and your property will be liable in 
case of defrauding or trying to defraud the 
Commonwealth. The law also provides fine 
or imprisonment, or both, for a person guilty 
of receiving MAA benefits by hiding facts or 
not telling the truth. 

REPAYMENT 

No lien or assignment is taken on your 
property for MAA benefits for which you are 
eligible. Repayment will be sought from the 
estate, however, after the death of the MAA 
beneficiary and surviving spouse. 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in this discussion today as a grateful 
man. A man, who because fortune per- 
mitted me to retire from the Regular 
Army, has been blessed by a generous 
country with a medical and hospital pro- 
gram which will take care of me to my 
grave. For the remainder of my life, 
I shall have the best medical attention 
this Nation can provide. And most im- 
portant, I shall always have the great 
satisfaction of knowing that no matter 
what misfortune may befall my health, 
I shall never be a financial burden to my 
children. Some say this kind of care 
to the grave makes people lazy, indif- 
ferent, and unproductive. I do not think 
so. 
I assure you this is not intended as 
testimony in support of a recruiting 
drive. It is rather an expression of 
awareness of my personal obligation to 
the millions of my fellow Americans who 
are paying the cost of this wonderfully 
human medical program for our serv- 
ice personnel but who themselves have 
no such benefits. What I have, I want 
others to have also. Furthermore, I 
believe that in this great democracy mil- 
lions of Americans can have equivalent 
benefits, if we will only provide an ef- 
fective national health insurance pro- 
gram. 

I have campaigned for Forand type 
of legislation since I entered politics. 
I have introduced my own supporting 
legislation. In recent months, during 
visits to our NATO allies, I have studied 
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their medical care programs. I am con- 
vinced that a national health insurance 
program for our senior citizens is fi- 
nancially sound, philosophically correct, 
and morally a national obligation. 

I think it would be desirable and ap- 
propriate in this discussion to summarize 
briefly why this program is necessary, 
what it will do and how it will be ac- 
complished. 

To begin with, millions of sick elderly 
Americans will be faced this year with 
the cruel alternatives of, first, putting off 
their visits to doctors because they can- 
not afford to pay the bill; second, pay- 
ing for medical and hospital care which 
will wipe out their life’s savings; or, third, 
begging State or welfare authorities to 
pay the cost of their misfortune. 

At the same time, millions of young 
couples with heavy family responsibili- 
ties will be faced this year with financial 
crisis caused by the illness of their aged 
parents. 

And this is going to happen in a na- 
tion which has the greatest medical fa- 
cilities, the best doctors, and the most 
advanced miracle drugs the world has 
ever known. 

The plight of 17 million of our people 
over 65 years of age is a matter of record. 

First. They need more hospitaliza- 
tion—three times as much as the rest of 
the population. 

Second. They stay longer in the hos- 
pital—at least twice as long as younger 
people. 

Third. Their hospital and doctor bills 
are much higher—in more than half the 
cases their hospital bills average $800— 
a year’s income for millions. 

Fourth. They do not earn the money 
to pay these bills. In 1960, 3 out of 
5 persons 65 and over, not in institu- 
tions, had cash incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. The average old-age 
benefit is $74 a month. 

Fifth. Unemployment hits older peo- 
ple hardest—they lose jobs, private pen- 
sion rights, and support from relatives. 

Sixth. Hospital bills have skyrocketed. 
Average per diem cost of hospital care 
has risen from $9.39 in 1946 to about 
$35 today. 

Seventh. Millions do not have insur- 
ance programs to cover these costs— 
more than half have no health insurance 
programs because they cannot afford 
them on their limited incomes. 

Eighth. Those who have insurance 
programs find these do not afford ade- 
quate protection. 

No person is so callous as to be uncon- 
cerned about an ill parent. But a par- 
ent’s doctor bill can truly take bread 
from the mouths of children. A person 
paying an $800 hospital bill for a parent 
may find himself unable to send a son 
to college. These and similar cruel al- 
ternatives have faced millions of good, 
sincere people. The sick parent, too, is 
not unaware of the burden he places upon 
his beloved. Surely Americans can find 
a better way to provide the medical won- 
ders of the space age to its senior citizens 
in their golden years. 

Opponents of the President's proposal 
point out that the Kerr-Mills legislation 
will provide adequate medical care for 
all those who need it, but cannot afford 
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to pay. I favored the Kerr-Mills bill 
and support expansion of this program, 
But this legislation was designed to pro- 
vide a medical program for a very limited 
segment of our people. As a supplement 
program, it has great possibilities, but it 
has not and cannot meet the needs of 
the majority of our senior citizens. 

First. By the end of 1961, with 19 
States participating, only 4 out of 1,000 
persons over 65 in the United States were 
receiving any benefits under this pro- 
gram. 

Second. Only the poorest receive any 
benefits at all. 

Third. The sick citizen is subjected to 
the most humiliating poverty tests. In 
some States, the children must also face 
severe means tests. 

Fourth. In only 6 States, benefits are 
being paid to more than 1 out of 100 
persons over 65. 

Fifth. Benefits are frequently meager 
and uncertain—often only acute or 
emergency care is provided. 

Sixth. Only the wealthy States can 
afford to match the Federal funds of- 
fered; 92 percent of the funds are being 
spent in the rich industrial States of New 
York, Massachusetts, and Michigan. 

The Kerr-Mills legislation was not de- 
signed to satisfy the needs of 17 million 
of our citizens who are over 65, nor can 
it by any stretch of words provide the 
means of paying the heavy costs of medi- 
cal and hospital care for these millions. 
If the great majority of our senior citi- 
zens are provided with an effective pro- 
gram of health benefits, then those who 
need public assistance will be small 
enough to permit the States to help them 
adequately. President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal as embodied in the Anderson-King 
bill would do this. 

Fundamentally, this legislation pro- 
vides a medical insurance program under 
the social security system for our senior 
citizens. It would pay four kinds of 
health care for all persons 65 and over 
who are eligible for benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance or the rail- 
road retirement system. The care would 
include: 

First. Full hospital benefits—other 
than doctor services—for up to 90 days. 

For the first 9 days, the patient would 
pay $10 a day with a minimum of $20. 

Second. Up to 180 days of skilled nurs- 
ing home care after hospitalization. 

Third. Hospital diagnostic services for 
outpatients, including X-ray and labora- 
tory tests. The patient would be re- 
quired to pay the first $20. 

Fourth. Home health services up to 
240 visits a year, including nursing care, 
3 and part-time homemaker serv- 


It is estimated that this national in- 
surance program for our senior citizens 
would cost about $1 billion a year ini- 
tially and about three-fifths of 1 percent 
of the covered payroll in the years to 
come. The employers and employees 
would be required to contribute one- 
fourth of 1 percent and the self-employed 
three-eighths of 1 percent additional to 
the social security contributions they 
are now making. The taxable earning 
base would be increased from $4,800 to 
$5,000 a year beginning in 1962. Wage 
or salary earners under the program 
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would pay according to their earnings. 
The average worker would pay about $1 
a month, while working, for health in- 
surance benefits for himself and his wife 
at age 65. A special account, to be known 
as the health insurance account, would 
be set up in the Federal Social Insurance 
Trust Fund. 

President Kennedy’s proposal is care- 
fully integrated to provide a national 
health insurance program which to- 
gether with other existing programs will 
assure health care for practically all of 
our citizens 65 years of age and over. 
It has been estimated that at the be- 
ginning of 1963, there will be about 1634 
million people in the United States 65 
and over. Of this number 14% million 
would be entitled to benefits under the 
Anderson-King bill. An additional one- 
fourth million will be entitled to at least 
equivalent benefits under the Federal 
staff retirement system. There will be 
about one-half million persons receiv- 
ing benefits under veterans programs. 
Of the remaining 1% million persons 
not eligible for benefits under the so- 
cial security, railroad retirement, veter- 
ans programs, or staff retirements, more 
than 1½ million will qualify for old-age 
assistance when the State programs be- 
come fully operative. In summary, all 
but about one-half million of the 16% 
million people 65 and over will be cov- 
ered by effective, democratically inspired 
health care insurance programs. 

There is nothing in the President’s 
proposal which would in any way con- 
flict with established practices for pro- 
viding health care for our people. This 
is not Government or socialized medi- 
cine. The Government would provide no 
medical facilities or medical care. The 
Government would only establish a sys- 
tem for collecting and paying for the 
insurance program. The patients would 
continue to choose their own doctors 
and hospitals. Doctors would continue 
to be responsible on a personal basis for 
the patient and would make their own 
medical judgments for the care of pa- 
tients, including determination of ad- 
mittance to and release from hospitals. 
Hospitals and nursing homes would fol- 
low the present established patterns of 
operation and competing costs. No in- 
stitution or doctor would be required to 
participate in the program. Nor would 
any agency of the Government be per- 
mitted to interfere with hospital admin- 
istration or supervise or control the 
practice of medicine. The medical pro- 
fession will continue to be responsible 
for the quality and care available to all 
patients. The providers of services 
would decide what services should be 
made available. Payment for services 
would be accomplished in much the 
same way it is now accomplished for 
Blue Cross and other large purchases of 
service. This program would not re- 
place private insurance and public as- 
sistance. It would supplement them. 

Although the American Medical As- 
sociation and some of the insurance com- 
panies oppose this program, the people 
who would be the beneficiaries want the 
program. The supporting mail in my 
office is heavy. Gallup Poll reveals that 
two out of three Americans favor a na- 
tional health insurance program for our 
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senior citizens operated under the social 
security program. 

I am pleased that we have the support 
of the people for this program. I am 
proud to join those who believe in the 
greatness of America—a greatness al- 
ways capable of improvement. And 
when a national health insurance pro- 
gram for our senior citizens has become 
law, America will become a little greater 
having banished fear from the hearts 
of those who become sick. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following statement from the Medi- 
= Society of the State of North Caro- 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS P. BRINN, M.D., OF 
HERTFORD, N.C. 


Mr. Chairman, Hon, HERBERT BONNER, 
members of the medical profession of the 
First North Carolina Congressional District, 
the purpose of our meeting tonight is that 
we of the medical profession of the First 
North Carolina Congressional District and 
the Honorable HERBERT BONNER, Representa- 
tive of the First North Carolina Distriet may 
sit down together and discuss some of the 
problems which are disturbing to us as doc- 
tors as well as plain citizens and taxpayers. 

We would like to discuss the pros and cons 
of the medical care for the aged, as it relates 
to a program, the Kerr-Mills Act, already 
passed by Congress; and a proposed — * 
the King-Anderson bill, that is expected to 
be debated in Congress early in 1962. 

We would begin by saying that the Kerr- 
Mills Act has the support of the AMA and 
the North Carolina Medical Society, and that 
this act could have been implemented in the 
1961 North Carolina Legislature had it re- 
ceived even a hands-off blessing of the State 
government. Somewhere somebody wanted 
its enactment doomed, and doomed it was. 

We would like to outline why we support 
the Kerr-Mills Act as the only financially 
safe, sound and medically wise method of 
care for the senior citizens of North Carolina. 

1. First, we submit that the problems of 
North Carolinians are not always the same as 
those of citizens of New York or California, 
or Michigan or Illinois, but are problems 
somewhat peculiar to North Carolinians, be- 
cause of economics-in-kind and best man- 
aged and handled by North Carolinians. This 
is not a plea for States rights, but an over- 
simplification of the fact that those nearest 
to a problem can best see the needs and come 
nearer to f the correct answers. 
The Kerr-Mills law provides legislation under 
which it is possible for the first time to help 
every aged North Carolina citizen who needs 
help to pay for health care. Its benefits, 
based on need and local determination, are 
much broader than under proposed King- 
Anderson type legislation, as we shall pres- 
ently see. 

Already North Carolina provides a wide 
range of health care services for those in need 
of financial assistance: For example: 

(a) The 1961 general assembly authorized 
and appropriated funds totaling $7 million 
annually to meet hospitalization costs for 
the indigent and medically indigent, 2 
less of age. An additional $3 million for 
needy persons is made available through local 
public funds. 
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(b) There are other medical care resources 
available to help those in need through pri- 
vate foundations: Duke endowment, Kate 
Bitting Reynolds, benevolent organizations 
and voluntary health agencies. 

The need for a thing, an act, a service, and 

so forth, carries with it first the importance 
of knowing the truth or falsity of the need. 
Secondly, it is necessary to know if it is 
within the abilities of the recipient to meet 
those needs; the premise of needs carries with 
it, therefore, both a “means test” to deter- 
mine if the needy can bear the financial 
burden, and an agency or agencies that can 
furnish the services if the personal means to 
meet those needs is insufficient or lacking 
entirely. We have both in the Kerr-Mills 
Act. , 
The Kerr-Mills Act carries with it a so- 
called means test which to many of our 
socialistic minded legislators is a thing of 
the devil and Scrooge. Yet how often do 
we apply the means test to ourselves. All 
of us apply the means test in decreasing the 
fees or charging not at all for less fortunate 
people and yet no one says we are degrading 
our patients in doing so. Desirable scholar- 
ships based on academic excellence all have 
implications of financial need, and tne ap- 
plicants are so investigated. The unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits are in themselves 
an application of the means test. 

Union officials particularly have adopted 
a double-headed attitude toward the ques- 
tion of need in providing medical care for 
the aged on the one hand and in slicing up 
benefits to union members who are on strike 
on the other. 

They have attacked the Kerr-Mills medi- 
cal aid for the aged law on grounds it would 
be shattering to the dignity of the elderly 
to admit financial need in order to qualify 
for tax-supported medical care. 

How different is their approach to pay- 
ment of strike benefits. U.S. News & World 
Report recently pointed out that the Steel- 
workers Union doled out strike benefits only 
“When the need is great,” 

The Portland, Oreg., newspaper strike, is 
another case in which need was controlling 
where members of unions were involved. 
Each member furnished guild officers a de- 
tailed financial statement before he could 
qualify for strike benefits. The size of the 
weekly benefit check depended on the size 
of the striker's family and the amount of 
outside income. No one ever suggested that 
it might be crushingly undignified for a 
guildsman to file a financial statement and 
admit need as a prerequisite to collecting 
strike benefits. 

Veterans with non-seryice-connected dis- 
abilities, for example, must sign an affidavit 
they are unable to pay for their own medical 
care before they are entitled to free service in 
VA hospitals. 

Public housing is open only to those with 
income below a specified figure. 

The social security system itself imposes a 
means test since benefits are geared to 
income. 

Other similar examples can be found 
within the framework of government pro- 
grams. And it would be folly for the Govern- 
ment to relax the test of need in distribut- 
ing the people’s tax money for these 
programs. 

Their position, therefore, becomes ques- 
tionable when they propose that an excep- 
tion be made in financing health care for the 
aged, that the program be thrown open to 
everyone, rich and poor alike, whether the 
recipient wants the Government help or not, 
whether he can or cannot pay for his own 
medical care. 

This scheme would be unsound to the 
point of recklessness and would impose an 
unnecessary, backbreaking financial burden 
on the workers of this country who need 


every penny of their paychecks to provide 
for their families. 
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If union leaders assume that a means test 
is a reasonable condition for paying strike 
benefits out of union treasuries, their motives 
are open to suspicion when they cry 
“Shame” at anyone suggesting the same 
standard for medical care paid out of the 
Federal Treasury. Are they really interested 
in the welfare of their members, are they 
truly concerned with the plight of the aged, 
or are they merely interested in the power 
that flows from the millions they control in 
union coffers? 

2. We support the Kerr-Mills Act because 
the program is voluntary, not compulsory. 
It will supplement, not supplant, individual 
voluntary health insurance or prepayment. 

The rapid growth of voluntary health in- 
surance coverage in North Carolina cannot 
be ignored. Only in recent years have per- 
sons 65 and over been able to purchase or 
maintain previous insurance coverage on an 
individual policy basis and already 115,000 
people 65 and above have voluntary insur- 
ance coverage and we can expect this num- 
ber to increase as more persons reach the 
age of 65. Another 115,000 people 65 and 
over in North Carolina are certified as indi- 
gent or medically indigent and are therefore 
provided hospitalization under present Kerr- 
Mills and local funds, This leaves a marked- 
ly reduced number of older persons in North 
Carolina 65 and over who are not protected 
by some type of private or public health 
care coverage. Most of the residue (ap- 
proximately 84,000) by their own election are 
not covered or are protected by personal and 
family resources. 

The “blue” plans nationally have always 
allowed continued coverage regardless of age. 
As of 1961, 7.2 percent of enrollment was on 
persons over 65, amounting to 4% million 
Blue Cross and 3½ million Blue Shield peo- 
ple. Particularly all “blue” plans now have 
“senior certificate” coverage for original 
enrollment of persons over 65 which may be 
markedly expanded by a recent nationally 
announced Blue Shield coverage. An even 
more significant development is the increas- 
ing practice on the part of labor and man- 
agement groups to negotiate health insur- 
ance programs from management so as to 
provide continued coverage for retired em- 
ployees under the same arrangement and 
conditions established for active employees. 
This applies to the “blues” and commercial 
carriers, and this pattern is well illustrated 
in the plan for active and retired U.S. civil 
service employees covering approximately 5 
million people. 

3. We favor the Kerr-Mills Act because it 
will be administered on a local basis. The 
Kerr-Mills law gives the States the right to 
set up their own programs in their own 
way, on the logical theory that each State 
knows its own particular problem better 
than the Federal Government does. 

The Kerr-Mills Act is a voluntary, Fed- 
eral-State matching grant program for medi- 
cal care for the medical needy and near 
needy. 

The new plan, covered in title VI as pro- 
vided in the Kerr-Mills Act authorizes Fed- 
eral participation in approved State plans 
furnishing medical assistance to aged per- 
sons who are recipients of old-age assistance 
(OAA), and for individuals not on OAA 
whose income and resources as determined 
by the State, are not sufficient to meet the 
costs of necessary medical service. 

The program is designed to pay all or part 
of the following care and services for medi- 
cal needy and near needy individuals 65 or 
older: 

Inpatient hospital services; skilled nurs- 
ing home services; physician services; out- 
patient or clinic services; home care services; 
private duty nursing services; physical ther- 
apy and related services; dental service; 
laboratory and X-ray services; prescribed 
drugs, eyeglasses, dentures and prosthetic 
devises; diagnostic screening and preven- 
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tive services, and any other medical care or 
remedial care recognized under State law. 

The bill carries no definition or limita- 
tions on the above services. 

While some requirements of State plans 
for OAA (which now includes medical care) 
and those for medical assistance for aged not 
under OAA will be identical, the bill also 
establishes specific requirements for each 
program. 

Requirements applying to both programs 
call for: 

A statewide plan; financial participation 
by the State; administration by a single 
State agency; a fair hearing for those whose 
claims for benefits are denied; nondisclosure 
of information regarding applicants and re- 
cipients; reports as required by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; as- 
sistance to be furnished with reasonable 
promptness. 

State plans for OAA programs will have to 
provide: 

That the State agency, in determining 
eligibility, take into consideration any other 
income or resources of the individual; rea- 
sonable standards for determining eligibility 
for and extent of assistance; a description 
of services to be provided, including the 
utilization of other agencies providing simi- 
lar services. 

If the State plan includes medical assist- 
ance for the aged not under OAA, it will 
have to provide: 

For the inclusion of some institutional 
and some noninstitutional care and services; 
that no fee or charge will be imposed as a 
condition of eligibility: for the furnishing 
of assistance to residents of the State who 
are temporarily absent therefrom; reasonable 
standards for determining eligibility for an 
extent of assistance; that no lien will be im- 

on the property of the individual 
prior to his death and that there will be no 
recovery until after the death of such in- 
dividual and his surviving spouse, if any, 
for any medical assistance correctly paid on 
behalf of such individual. 

Health insurance: As under the existing 
law, in computing the amount of monthly 
benefits paid by the State, expenditures for 
health insurance premiums would be in- 
cluded. 

Recently the State of Texas has imple- 
mented the Kerr-Mills Act and will proceed 
to care for its needy citizens over 65 years 
under the program and administered by 
Blue Cross. 

4. We support the Kerr-Mills Act because 
the new law is economical. Local adminis- 
tration, local choice of scope of benefits and 
method of payment, local definition and 
determination of eligibility, minimum Fed- 
eral controls—all mean that tax dollars, will 
be spent to best advantage. The use of this 
approach not only guarantees that we will 
be helping those who need help, but that 
we will not be wasting tax dollars on help for 
the millions who are willing and able to 
take care of their own health care costs. ' 

5. And lastly we support the Kerr-Mills Act 
because the quality of medical care under 
such a plan will be infinitely superior to 
that possible under King-Anderson-type ap- 
proach. Under the new law (Kerr-Mills 
Act) any type of care can be provided if the 
State determines the need for it. Further, 
the fact that Federal controls are held to 
a minimum allows adequate supervision of 
the program by physicians, and no restraints 
upon the doctor’s medical judgment. The 
medical profession’s basic policy has always 
been to insure that the needy receive the 
same high quality medical care as anyone 
else. Under the Kerr-Mills law, this can 
be accomplished, whereas it could not be 
under King-Anderson-type legislation. 

This constitutes our being in favor of the 
Kerr-Mills Act. We believe it meets the needs 
for medical care of our senior citizens. The 
act certainly deserves a fair opportunity to 
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solve the medical assistance it was designed 
to provide before it is supplanted by an- 
other program based on social security cover- 
age and limited in its recipient coverage and 
services rendered. 

Now we would like to outline for you, sir, 
why we are against the King-Anderson bill. 

1. It is unnecessary because the present 
private care and public supported programs 
in North Carolina, and the already enacted 
Kerr-Mills Act, provide adequate medical cov- 
erage. The King-Anderson bill emphasizes 
institutional care with limited outpatient 
diagnostic services in contrast to the wide 
coverage of the Kerr-Mills Act, and would 
tend to unnecessarily flood limited facilities. 
This overcrowding would prevail despite the 
well-intended standard settings the Federal 
Government guarantees will induce the 
building of long-term-care beds, new hospi- 
tals, new operating costs, new taxes. Where 
will it end? Witness the VA program and 
hospitalization and the attendant new hos- 
pitals for non-service-connected disabilities. 
The primary need is preventive, supportive, 
and rehabilitative care on an outpatient and 
home-care basis for our senior citizens and 
not the production of a custodial, vegetative 
older population, 

2. The King-Anderson bill provides bene- 
fits on the basis of age and social security 
and railroad retirement enrollment rather 
than need or financial ability to pay in whole 
or in part for some of those needs. All 
North Carolina persons 65 and over are not 
financially destitute as many have private 
pensions, annuities, securities, realties, vet- 
erans’ pensions, plus services provided by 
State institutions and other public sup- 
ported agencies and organizations. Twenty- 
five percent of those of retirable age and 
above are substantially employed. 

Only 60 percent of those over 65 are cov- 
ered by social security in North Carolina. 
The King-Anderson is not, therefore, a com- 
prehensive coverage of every North Carolina 
citizen over 65; the Kerr-Mills covers all the 
needy. 

3. Even if we believe in the social security 
system for all people we believe that to add 
a hospitalization tax onto an already over- 
burdened tax system is unwise and un- 
sound financially. By 1969 social security 
taxes are already scheduled to reach 9 per- 
cent of payroll ($432 annually on $4,800 in- 
come). In its inception we were never told 
it would reach this figure—a rate of 6 per- 
cent and a base of $3,000 were the maximum 
amounts. The base is now $4,800, and the 
rate goes up and up by congressional action. 

You are familiar with the tax structure 
of the King-Anderson bill. Here's what 
the cost would mean to North Carolina citi- 
zens. 

I would like us to think on these figures: 

(a) In 1960, 1.7 million people in North 
Carolina contributed $202.1 million to the 
social security program. Of this amount: 
$92.4 million came from individual payroll 
deductions; $92.8 million came from employ- 
er contributions; $16.9 million self-employed 
contributions; of these 1.7 million people 
paying social security taxes, 200,000 were 
self-employed, and 1.5 million paid through 
payroll deductions. 

(b) To meet the cost of the proposed pro- 
vision under King-Anderson the wage base 
subject to social security taxes would be in- 
creased from $4,800 to $5,200 (according to 
the latest recommendations by the Secretary 
of HEW), plus an addition of one-half per- 
cent increase in tax rate (one-fourth by 
employer and one-fourth by employee and a 
three-eighth percent for the self-employed). 
This is a new outflow of Federal tax dollars 
from North Carolina. Already it has been 
estimated that a one-half percent increase 
on the original wage base of $4,800 would 
amount to an additional $18 million from 
North Carolina. It is estimated to be some 
$20 million with the increased wage base of 
$5,200. 
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(c) By the 1961 amendments to the social 
security program, already there is scheduled 
for 1962 a one-eighth percent increase in 
tax rate for employers and employees and 
one-fifth percent for self-employed. Using 
the original wage base of $4,800, this will be 
an additional $6 tax for each employee and 
employer per year ($12 combined tax con- 
tribution), or a gross of $300 per year. 

Under the King-Anderson proposal to in- 
crease the social security tax rate another 
one-half percent (one-quarter employee and 
one-half employer) and increase the wage 
base to $5,200 would cost an additional $12.80 
for the one-quarter percent tax increase per 
each employee and $13 for the increase from 
$4,800 to $5,200 as the wage base, or a total 
of $25 per employee. This combined with the 
already enacted social security increases as 
of 1962 would total $31 per employer per 
year above the percent level of individual 
contributions or 21 percent increase in an in- 
dividual's social security tax. Combined em- 
ployer-employee contributions to the plan 
would total $62 per year. It is an accepted 
economic principle that any employer con- 
tribution made in behalf of the employee 
is in lieu of wages paid. 

The social security tax increase of 1961 and 
those proposed under King-Anderson do not 
include but are in addition to increases al- 
ready scheduled through 1960 or other Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes. 

The HEW's first estimate of $1.1 billion has 
already been increased with no definite pre- 
dictable cost figure quoted to date. The first 
nursing home care was $3 million but later 
was upped to $25 million. Figures for spend- 
ing seemed to be plucked out of thin air 
with no guarantee that they will be any- 
where near correct and always up—never 
diminished. 

Viewing the Social Security Act nation- 
ally there are now in reserve $20 billion. 

We owe $300 billion for those already on 
social security without adding one new mem- 
ber to help the hospital care of those well 
able to finance their medical needs. A 
younger person now coming on social secu- 
rity rolls will pay $176 for every $100 worth 
of benefit received in later life. 

4. The King-Anderson concept of care will 
be administered out of Washington, D.C., 
with all the attendant evils of Federal bu- 
reaucratic controls, with political hacks and 
lame ducks, with no conception of medical 
problems in North Carolina, or anywhere 
else, calling the shots either in the main 
controls or exercising it through socialistic- 
minded welfare officers in the various States. 
The Health Benefits Advisory Council, whose 
duty it shall be to advise the Secretary of 
HEW on matters of general policy in the ad- 
ministration and formulation of regulations 
in the King-Anderson bill, shall consist of 14 
persons appointed by the Secretary. Of these 
14, “not less than 4 shall be persons out- 
standing in the fields pertaining to hospitals 
and health activities.” It is left up to the 
discretion of a politically minded Secretary 
of HEW to decide what a “health activity” 
is. It could be anything. They could all 
be hospital administrators or doctors of 
medicine, handpicked and representing no 
part of the rank and file of practicing 
physicians. 

Such administration we believe to be un- 
sound and impractical to administer. 

Federal controls are everywhere. Hos- 
pitals, doctors, pharmacists, all ancillary 
services, and so forth, would be under the 
dictates of a council which at the very most 
would have perfunctory advisory capacity in- 
sofar as medicine is concerned. 

Medicine, such as has been practiced in the 
United States and North Carolina and which 
has made United States the No. 1 country 
in medical research and knowledge, will be 
entering upon a step of socialization from 
which there will be no turning back. 

Let us quote you a few representative 
thoughts of supporters of the Forand bill, al- 
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ready defeated in Congress. These thoughts 
apply equally well to the King-Anderson 
bill: 


“We will come back for more and more— 
and more.” 

Ted Silvey, AFL-CIO lobbyist, comment- 
ing on use of the social security mechanism 
to finance the cost of health care for the 
aged. (Statement on what his organization 
would do if the Forand bill were passed.) 


IN FAVOR OF THE FORAND-TYPE APPROACH 


“Once the Forand bill is passed, this Na- 
tion will be provided with a mechanism for 
socialized medicine, capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion in every direction until it includes 
the entire population. And it is already evi- 
dent that there will be massive pressures in 
favor of such expansion.” 

New America: Official publication of the 
Socialist Party-Soclal Democratic Federation, 
in a special supplement written by R. W. 
Tucker, chairman of the Socialist Party's 
Committee on Medical Economics. 

“If we can only break through and get our 
foot inside the door, then we can expand the 
program after that.” 

Former Representative Aime Forand, Dem- 
ocrat, of Rhode Island: 

“It is no secret that the UAW is officially 
on record as backing a program of national 
health insurance. But even if we were 
against national health insurance, we would 
favor the passage of the Forand bill. 

“A strong case could be made that this bill 
should go much further into the range of 
care provided and the duration of its benefits. 

“Obviously, the Forand bill will not solve 
all of the problems that I have enumerated 
which now face its potential beneficiaries. 
No initial piece of legislation of this type 
was ever perfect at its inception.” 

Walter Reuther, president, United Auto- 
mobile Workers: 

“We would like to bolster our thoughts 
with opinions that are opposed to the For- 
and-type approach. 

“I'm for a medical program for every aged 
person not able to provide it for himself or 
herself. But since whatever we have must 
be supported by taxation, it should be a gen- 
eral tax, not a limited tax like social 
security.” 

Senator Ropert S. Kerr, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa: “If the time ever comes when large 
numbers of our citizens turn primarily to 
the Government for assistance in what ought 
to remain a private arrangement between 
doctor and patient, then we shall all have 
suffered a great loss.” 

Former President Dwight D, Eisenhower: 
“I am opposed to * * * compulsory medical 
service and hospitalization under the so- 
cial security system. I am convinced this 
would lead to socialized medicine with the 
possibility that it would bankrupt the so- 
cial security trust fund.” 

Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia: “We certainly maintain that the in- 
dividual citizen, with proper advice, is ca- 
pable of budgeting his income and allocating 
his resources to meet the necessities of liv- 
ing, including payments for his own health 
care. If the Government maintains that the 
elderly person is not competent to provide 
for his health care, would not the same 
Government be justified also in believing 
him equally deficient in his ability to budg- 
et for food, for rent, for clothing, and the 
other necessities of life? 

“To compel the elderly citizens to accept 
an additional outlay of dollars in the form 
of required benefits is to deny him the 
American right of free choice and the 
freedom of independent action.” 

Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, national presi- 
dent, American Association of Retired Per- 
sons; and national president, National Re- 
tired Teachers Association: 

“From all that I have observed, heard, or 
read, it is my opinion that the problem of 
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our aged citizens is an overexaggerated one. 
Reliable authorities appear to be unanimous 
in stating that the vast majority of those 
65 years and over present no especial prob- 
lem; they can handle their own situations 
well or have them handled satisfactorily by 
those near and dear to them. 

“More and more has the State and Fed- 
eral Governments, at least in appearance, 
shifted the responsibilities of parents and 
children from the human to the institution. 
It would appear that only too often pater- 
nalism has been the answer or the escape 
by which responsibilities have been avoided. 

“Please regard the aged as ordinary citi- 
zens until such time in the lives of the 
minority that they require financial care, 
counseling, hospitalization or basic love. 
Compel (familial) obligation by law. It is 
done in the case of dependent children and 
divorcees. But, above all else, let’s not 
rob the individual of his God-given rights 
to solve his own problems, to think and act 
for himself, to be as we all were some time 
back, rugged and responsible individuals. 
Let's try to solve our filial responsibilities 
without dragging into the solution govern- 
mental agencies. When the Government as- 
sumes all these roles, the knell of doom for 
our Nation has sounded.” 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. A. Dalton, director of 
Catholic hospitals, archdiocese of Boston: 

“The Forand bill could easily be the fore- 
runner of socialized medicine and one more 
big step toward the total regimentation of 
American citizens by their own Government. 

“Everyone needs hospital insurance, but 
the national treasury is not the place to get 
it. When the Government pays the bill, it 
will ultimately name the doctor and the hos- 
pital.” 

Dr. E. S. James, editor, Baptist Standard: 
“The Farm Bureau has long opposed pro- 
grams which may lead to socialized medicine. 
The proposal to provide for health care of 
the aged, whether retired or not, and for 
survivors entitled to benefits, is a long step 
in this direction.” 

Keith Wallace, American Farm Bureau 
Federation: ‘We are further opposed to the 
proposed method of handling medical care 
through the social security method (King- 
Anderson) because, by implication and by 
joint community of interests and aims, it 
will put into one large class a large and 
growing group of people (now over 16 million, 
whose interests and aims become the 
interest and aims of politicians. Another 
pressure group will be formed similar to 
other better known pressure groups in our 
political economy. The vote of the 65 year 
old will be vitally important to many ofice- 
seekers. Promises are easy for the liberal- 
minded socialistic legislator. Their organ- 
ized demands may well spell the doom of the 
social security system. The proverbial 
“straw that broke the camel’s back” may in 
truth be a “millstone around the neck” of 
an already bankrupt and unsound financial 
system. 

Respectfully presented for your considera- 
tion by your physician constituents of the 
First North Carolina Congressional District. 


PETITIONS TO THE HONORABLE HERBERT BON- 
NER, House OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

As members of Pasquotank, Camden, 
Currituck, Dare Counties Medical Society, 
we were collectively aware of the preparation 
of a letter of fact and information directed 
to you by Thomas P. Brinn, M.D. in De- 
cember 1961, 

We now individually set forth our signa- 
ture of endorsement of said letter repre- 
senting a petition of the physiclans residing 
in and throughout a county composing a 
part of the First Congressional District of 
North Carolina. This the 5th day of Febru- 
ary 1962, 
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Signed by Zack D. Owens, M.D., presi- 
dent; Thomas P. Nash, M.D., secretary. 
Members: J. A. Johnson, M.D,; O. F. Bailey, 
M.D.; J. S. Shipley, M.D.; F. G. Satters, M.D.; 
B. D. West, Jr, MD; W. Spaeth, MD.; 
W. A. Peters, Jr., M.D.; Steve C. Pugh, M.D.; 
H. R. Thomas, M.D.; F. T, Blanchard, M.D.; 
Jos. C. Gill, M.D.; John , MD.; C. H. 
„ MD. Arthur H. Hetzger, M.D.; 
©. U. Wright, M.D; M. H. Bailey, M.D.; 
Thomas M. Horsley, MD.; R. Scleorr, 
M.D.; T. Everett Sawyer, M.D.; H. J. Har- 
rell, Jr., M.D; W. H. Romm, M.D, and 
W. W. Harvey, Jr., M.D. 

As members of Hertford County Medical 
Society we were collectively aware of the 
preparation of a letter of fact and informa- 
tion directed to you by Thomas P. Brinn, 
M.D., in December 1961. 

We now individually set forth our signa- 
ture of endorsement of said letter repre- 
senting a petition of the physicians residing 
in and throughout a county composing a 
part of the First Congressional District of 
North Carolina. This the 5th day of Feb- 
ruary 1962. 

Signed by Edward T. Viser, M.D., presi- 
dent; L. E. Barnhill, Jr., M.D., secretary. 
Members: A. A. McLean, M.D.; L. M. Fut- 
well, M.D.; T. E. Banker, M.D.; Joe Lee 
Frank, Jr, M.D.; J. L. Derden, Jr., M.D.; 
Archie Y. Eagles, M.D.; Samuel J. Calvert, 
M.D.: Dan P. Boyett, M.D.; Robert A. Ander- 
son, M.D.; J. Buddy Matheson, M.D.; Geo. H. 
Wadsworth, M.D.; J. B. Ruffin, M.D. 

As members of Gates County Medical Soci- 
ety we were collectively aware of the prep- 
aration of a letter of fact and information 
directed to you by Thomas P, Brinn, M.D., in 
December 1961. 

We now individually set forth our signa- 
ture of endorsement of said letter represent- 
ing a petition of the physicians residing in 
and throughout a county composing a part 
of the First Congressional District of North 
Carolina. This the 5th day of February 1962. 

Singed by John A, Payne, M.D., president. 
Member: LeRoy Hand, Jr., M.D, 

As members of Chowan-Perquimans 
Counties Medical Society we were collectively 
aware of the preparation of a letter of fact 
and information directed to you by Thomas 
P. Brinn, M.D., in December 1961. 

We now individually set forth our signa- 
ture of endorsement of said letter represent- 
ing a petition of the physicians residing in 
and throughout a county composing a part of 
the First Congressional District of North 
Carolina. This the 6th day of February 1962. 

Signed by Frank Wood, M.D., president; 
Edward G. Bond, M.D., secretary. Members: 
T. P. Brinn, M.D.; Richard Hardin, M.D.; 
Robert L. Paxton, M.D.; Archie D. Walker, 
Jr, MD; L. P. Williams, M.D.; R. H. 
Vaughan, M.D. 

As members of Beaufort, Hyde, Martin, 
Washington, and Tyrrell Counties Medical 
Society we were collectively aware of the 
preparation of a letter of fact and informa- 
tion directed to you by Thomas FP, Brinn, 
M.D., in December 1961. 

We now individually set forth our signa- 
tures of endorsement of said letter represent- 
ing a petition of the physicians residing in 
and throughout a county composing a part 
of the First Congressional District of North 
Carolina. This the 5th day of February 1962. 

Signed by Rueben John, M.D., president; 
W. J. Highsmith, Jr., M.D., secretary. Mem- 
bers: Clark Rodman, M.D.; Allen H. Moore, 
M.D.; S. H. Williams, Jr., M D.; H. L. Stephen- 
son, Jr., M.D.; Albert B Hawk, M.D.; A. M. 
Jones, M.D.; Jon C. Tayloe, M.D.; C. D. Ed- 
wards, M.D.; David T. Taylor, M.D.; R. L. 
Sandy, M.D.; Raeford T. Pugh, M.D.; E. G. 
Svedin, M.D.; Frank Stallings, M.D.; C. T. 
Patrick, M.D.; John B. Bonner, M.D.; H. J. 
Highsmith, Jr., M.D.; Claudies McGowan, 
M.D.; Earl La Sirpy, M.D.; J. S. Rhodes, Jr., 
M.D.; J. L. Sweeney, M.D. 
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SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important pieces of farm legis- 
lation which will be considered by this 
Congress is the revision and extension 
of the Sugar Act. All five segments of 
the domestic industry have agreed upon 
the following 11-point legislative pro- 
gram: 

SUGAR LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF AMERICAN 
SUGARBEET INDUSTRY, MAINLAND SUGAR- 
CANE INDUSTRY, U.S. CANE SUGAR REFINING 
INDUSTRY, HAWAINAN SUGAR INDUSTRY, AND 
PUERTO RICAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 
1. Term: The new law would be a 5-year 

act extending from January 1, 1962, through 

December 31, 1966. 

2. Basic quotas: New basic quotas for 
domestic areas would be established at a 
consumption estimate level of 9,700,000 tons. 
These would be as follows: 


S T—— a 2, 665, 000 
Mainland cane area 900, 000 
Al.... - 1,150, 000 
Puerto Rico... 1, 200, 000 
Virgin Islands 15. 000 


3. Growth: Growth (decrease) over (un- 
der) the 9,700,000 level of consumption re- 
quirements (consumption estimate minus 
unallocated amounts and deficits in allo- 
cated amounts under section 408) would be 
divided 67% percent to domestic continental 
areas and 324% percent to foreign areas. The 
6714 percent would be shared 75 percent by 
the domestic beet sugar area and 25 per- 
cent by the mainland cane sugar area. If 
in any year, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or Virgin 
Islands, produces more than its basic quota, 
it may in the following year, upon request, 
have such quota increased by the amount 
of such excess: Provided, That in no event 
shall such quota exceed the basic quota 
(plus growth) under the law before amend- 
ment, all such increases being charged to 
the foreign total. Hawaii's and Puerto Rico's 
direct-consumption limitations would be 
0.342 and 1.5 percent, respectively, of 
the consumption requirements in lieu of the 
provisions relating thereto in the present 
act. 

4. New beet growers: A special reserve of 
up to 20,000 acres, out of the total acreage 
required to produce the beet quota, would be 
available each year for the expansion of the 
industry. 

5. Domestic deficits: All domestic deficits 
would go to foreign areas, with the exception 
that the excess of Hawaiian deficit over 
350,000 tons would go to the beet area. 

6. Direct consumption sugar: All foreign 
sugar would be imported in raw form. The 
Philippines would be given the option of a 
larger raw sugar quota in place of their 
quotas under existing law and the treaty 
between the United States and the Philip- 
pines. 

7. Personal history: The law would as- 
sure continued use of personal history as a 
basis for allocating proportionate shares in 
those sections of the beet area in which per- 
sonal history now is a basis. No change 
would be made in those areas in which land 
history is now the basis for allocating pro- 
portionate shares. 

8. Liquid sugar quotas: All such quotas 
would be eliminated except provision would 
be made to permit continued entry of nor- 
mal quantities of Barbados-type molasses. 
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9. Nontransferability of quotas: Foreign 
countries assigned quotas under the act 
could fill such quotas only with sugar they 
produce. No net importing country would 
be eligible for a quota. 

10. Sugar-containing products: The Sec- 
retary would be given authority to limit im- 
portation of sugar-containing products when 
such importation would be contrary to the 
intent of the act. 

11. Foreign supplies: Price incentives 
would be maintained in the act to insure 
that foreign sugar will be available to the 
U.S. market in the quantities needed at the 
times required. 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I wish to pay 
tribute to our domestic sugar industry. 
The fact that the American sugarbeet 
industry, mainland sugarcane industry, 
U.S. cane sugar refining industry, 
Hawaiian sugar industry, and Puerto 
Rican sugar industry can work together 
in an unselfish and reasonable manner 
has been aptly demonstrated by their 
agreed upon 11-point legislative pro- 
gram. 

With the agreement on this program, 
many people might assume it would be 
automatically recommended to the Con- 
gress. I only wish that this were true. 
It seems that our sugar experts in the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are much more con- 
cerned with the welfare of the foreign 
producer than they are with the welfare 
of the domestic sugar industry. 

In order that President Kennedy might 
be fully aware of the seriousness of the 
situation and the fact that the Members 
of the Congress would not agree this 
year to a program that does not take 
into consideration the domestic pro- 
ducers of sugar, both beet and cane, we 
drafted the following letter which I de- 
livered to the President last Thursday. 
The letter was signec by 50 Members of 
the Congress from sugarbeet areas and 
sugarcane areas of the United States, in- 
cluding a majority of the Democratic 
members of the powerful House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that Iam 
grateful for the understanding and co- 
operative attitude displayed by the 
President, and I feel confident that the 
sugar program the administration spon- 
sors will not contain the serious cuts 
that have been urged by members of the 
Department of Agriculture and Depart- 
ment of State but will come closer to the 
11-point program of the American do- 
mestic sugar industry. 

The Honorable JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: We are disturbed 
and shocked to learn that the Departments 
of Agriculture and State are seriously con- 
sidering revisions of the Sugar Act which 
would inevitably result in curtailment of 
sugarbeet prođuction at a time when the 
national welfare requires greater reliance 
on domestic sugar production. 

These proposals, which have been circu- 
lated “for discussion,” include a basic beet 
sugar quota for this year of only 2,560,000 
tons out of total anticipated U.S. sugar con- 
sumption this year of 9,700,000 tons. The 
proposed basic beet sugar quota is nearly 
50,000 tons less than actual beet sugar mar- 
ketings last year under the present Sugar 
Act, and at least 200,000 tons less than 
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expected production from this year’s plant- 
ings of sugarbeets. 

The proposed new basic quota would rep- 
resent the production of about a million 
acres of sugarbeets. To cut back to this 
level would mean a reduction of between 10 
and 12 percent from the acreage levels of 
last year and this year. If this should be 
enacted into law, this severe sugarbeet acre- 
age reduction would have to be made in 
1963. This would not only be against the 
national interest; it would also be impala- 
table and indefensible politically. 

Since July 1960 we have halted ship- 
ments of Cuban sugar to the United States, 
and rightly so. Yet domestic sugar pro- 
ducers have not been allocated one ounce 
of the former Cuban quota; it has all been 
allotted to foreign sugar producing indus- 
tries, The farmers of this Nation find it 
increasingly difficult to understand why they 
cannot be permitted to produce at least a 
small part of the sugar which Castro has 
been forbidden to supply. With acreage of 
all surplus farm crops drastically cut, and 
further reductions in sight under the ad- 
ministration’s general farm bill, farmers in 
nearly every State are seeking permission 
to produce sugarbeets, a nonsurplus crop. 
Their appeals thus far have met the stone 
wall of the present Sugar Act and regula- 
tions. The current proposal of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and State would add 
barbed wire to that wall. 

This proposal would not only curtail pres- 
ent sugarbeet producers; it would also pre- 
vent any new growers from entering the 
industry. Under the “growth formula” of 
the proposal, only 60,000 tons would be 
added to the beet sugar quota each year out 
of the average annual increase of 150,000 
in total U.S. sugar consumption. This 60,- 
000 tons would barely provide for the aver- 
age annual increase in sugar yields per acre 
which result from scientific advancements 
in sugar beet production. Thus, after the 
initial reductions in acreage, inevitable in 
1963 under the proposal, present growers 
would be held at lower acreage levels and 
there would be no opportunity for new 
growers. The industry would be at a stand- 
still. 

It seems inconceivable that the USDA and 
State Department would seriously consider 
offering such a proposal for congressional 
approval at a time when economic growth is 
repeatedly recognized as essential to our na- 
tional welfare. 

The beet sugar industry is eminently quali- 
fied for the privilege of making a significant 
contribution to our economic growth for, as 
you know, American sugarbeet farmers are 
among the most efficient sugar-crop produc- 
ers in the world. Tremendous advancements 
have been made through scientific research, 
mechanization, development of new varie- 
ties, and improved farm practices, particu- 
larly in the years since World War II. For 
example, between 1946 and 1960, American 
sugarbeet farmers have reduced by more than 
one-half the amount of labor required to 
produce the beets for a ton of sugar. We 
challenge any foreign sugar producer, either 
beet or cane, to show that he produces his 
crop with less human labor than our sugar- 
beet farmer’s record of only 22.8 man-hours 
per ton of sugar. Average wages paid in 
American beet fields are higher than either 
the Department of Agriculture’s minimum 
wage requirements or the National Fair La- 
bor Standards minimum. Economists who 
charge that American sugarbeet farmers are 
“uneconomic” no doubt base their argu- 
ments on the fact that in some tropical 
countries—where sugarcane is produced un- 
der substandard labor conditions, where fla- 
grant economic inequalities invite discon- 
tent and revolution, where we are pouring 
millions of dollars of aid to combat the 
communism that breeds in such situations— 
sugar can be produced cheaper in terms of 
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dollars and cents. But at what a price in 
human values—and in political stability. 

The American sugarbeet industry, main- 
land sugarcane industry, U.S. cane sugar re- 
fining industry, Hawaiian sugar industry, and 
Puerto Rican sugar industry have developed 
a legislative proposal which includes beet 
sugar provisions that would recognize the 
levels of production and marketing reached 
in the recent past and that would provide for 
a modest—and only a modest—growth of the 
industry in the future. It would set a basic 
beet sugar quota of 2,665,000 tons for the 
current year at the anticipated level of con- 
sumption, and would provide for about 75,000 
tons annual increase in the beet sugar quota 
in following years. 

We strongly urge you to recommend an- 
administration proposal which includes the 
proposals of these fine segments of the do- 
mestic sugar industry. 

Respectfully yours, 


SNAKE RIVER LANDS BILL 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased today that the House acted fa- 
vorably on my bill H.R. 9097, which will 
clarify the status of certain public lands 
along the Snake River in Idaho where 
titles to the property have been in doubt 
for some time. 

Briefly stated, the problem was this: 
Most of the land owned along the 
Snake River was acquired many years 
ago under patents based on an 1877 sur- 
vey. Not only did the meander lines not 
follow the high-water lines of the Snake 
as exactly as they should have done, but 
since that survey was made, the river 
has to some extent altered its course. 

Court rulings in Idaho land cases in 
the past, including a decision rendered 
by the Idaho Supreme Court in 1927 in 
the Younie against Sheek case in Bing- 
ham County, have stated: 

The meander line run in surveying public 
lands bordering upon a navigable river is not 
a line of boundary, but one designed merely 
to point out the sinuosity of the bank of the 
stream, and as a means only of ascertaining 
the quantity of land in the fraction that is 
to be paid for by the purchaser, and that the 
watercourse, and not the meander line as 
actually run on the land, becomes the true 
boundary line. 


U.S. Supreme Court rulings have also 
supported this position. 

As a result of such impressive legal 
opinions, many owners of lands along 
the Snake in Bingham, Bonneville, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Fremont Counties 
in Idaho have assumed the property 
lying between the meander lines and the 
actual banks of the river to belong to 
them. They had gone ahead with vari- 
ous property improvements and the con- 
struction of valuable buildings. They 
had passed the land on to their families 
and other persons with the assumption 
it was their right to do so. 

County officials had accepted the fact 
that the property belonged to these abut- 
ting landowners and have even taxed 
them for it over a long period of time. 
It is in the Bingham County area that 
reliable estimates are that over 100 land- 
owners are involved in this title prob- 
lem. 

Many lending agencies have also as- 
sumed the property in question along the 
Snake belonged to the abutting owners. 
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I would like to quote briefly from a letter 
from the manager of the Federal Land 
Bank Association at Blackfoot, Mr. Blair 
W. Archibald, who states: 

For many years title examiners for the 
Federal Land Bank of Spokane have con- 
sidered the title to lands * * * lying between 
the meander lines and the actual banks of 
the Snake River to be vested in the individ- 
ual owners of the various lots abutting on 
the meander lines, and in reliance upon such 
legal opinions * * has made numerous 
mortgage loans to the owners of such lands 
and has taken mortgages upon such lands 
as security for loans. > 


Mr. Archibald further states that at 
the present time the Federal Land Bank 
of Spokane holds approximatly 20 mort- 
gages from owners of such abutting lots 
which included as security the Snake 
River lands in question. 

What finally brought the whole prob- 
lem to a head was a recent survey of this 
property along the Snake River by the 
Bureau of Land Management which re- 
sulted in the property being declared 
public land. 

As the Interior Department pointed 
out to the House Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee in the favorable report filed on my 
bill: 

Under existing procedures upon accept- 
ance of the plat of survey and publication in 
the Federal Register of the opening of the 
lands, the omitted lands become subject to 
the public land laws. 


The Interior Department further 
reported: 

The provisions of existing law would not 
* + + enable the Department to resolve all 
the various claims arising in connection with 
these lands. 


It is for this reason that my bill was 
introduced—to assure that these riparian 
landowners who over many years in 
good faith have assumed the property to 
be their own, who have paid taxes on it, 
made improvements, will have a prefer- 
ence right to purchase it, 

In order to guard against anyone tak- 
ing unfair advantage of this provision I 
would like to point out that in my bill a 
cutoff date of March 30, 1961, has been 
included as far as preference purchasers 
are concerned. Adequate protection is 
also provided for any Indians who have 
made settlement upon these lands. 

Question has been raised in some 
quarters over whether my bill would in 
any way adversely affect hunting and 
fishing privileges in the area. I can 
report that it definitely will not, since 
the Snake River property in question has 
been regarded as under private owner- 
ship for many, many years. 

Also, full authority for disposing of 
this property rests with the Secretary 
of Interior who will give careful consid- 
eration to fishing and hunting rights in 
making any transfer of this land to pri- 
vate ownership. 


LITTLE-PEOPLE-TO-LITTLE-PEOPLE 
PROGRAM GATHERS SUPPORT 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

the previous order of the House the 

gentleman from New York IMr. HAL- 

PERN], is recognized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, 2 
months ago our distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] brought 
to the attention of the Congress the start 
of an unusual and most welcomed cam- 
paign which was appropriately described 
as a “little-people-to-little-people pro- 
gram”—a sort of modern version of the 
children’s crusade. 

The plan was devised by Mr. Roprxo's 
son, Peter, with the assistance and co- 
operation of some of his young friends. 
It involved the communication by ex- 
change of letters between American chil- 
dren and youngsters in Iron Curtain 
nations. The hope was that this corres- 
pondence, on a nongovernmental level, 
would enhance the prospect of interna- 
tional understanding and the chances 
for lasting peace through mutual re- 
spect and friendship developed by the 
uninhibited expressions of cordiality be- 
tween youths on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Indeed, this is a gesture of the 
highest principle and credits young Peter 
Rodino and his friends with a degree of 
wisdom far superior to that which is 
usually expected from people of such 
tender age. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, this fine 
plan has borne little fruit for the young 
Americans who had hoped to write to 
their counterparts in Communist coun- 
tries. The Soviet leaders so far have not 
been very receptive to the idea of little 
American people writing to little Rus- 
sian people or little Czech people or lit- 
tle Polish people. One can only guess 
why the Communists have so far hesi- 
tated on this matter—perhaps they feel 
that such a project would tend to de- 
crease present international tensions, 
and this would not be in the best inter- 
est of those in power who thrive on dis- 
cord and global uneasiness. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, this pro- 
gram should not be written off as a 
hopeless, albeit noble, venture. Despite 
the cold shoulder given this program 
from the Red-dominated countries, these 
energetic young Americans have begun 
sending letters to children of non-Com- 
munist and uncommitted nations of the 
world. It optimistically shows every 
prospect of success in these areas where 
the program is permitted to exist. 

Additionally, the letterwriting idea 
has received the active and energetic 
support of many of this country’s most 
civic-minded and influential organiza- 
tions. Among these we find the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Catholic War Veterans, the 
Disabled American Veterans, and the 
Amvets all of whom have given valuable 
assistance to getting the program es- 
tablished on the State level in New Jer- 
sey. I am certain this lead will be 
followed by the veteran organizations 
in my own State of New York and the 
other States in the Union. 

On the national scene, the Boys Clubs 
of America and the Boy Scouts are plan- 
ning nationwide programs along these 
very lines. Rotary clubs throughout the 
country have also expressed interest in 
the program. Although the US. In- 
formation Agency is supplying valuable 
information essential to the children’s 
crusade, official Government involve- 
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ment in the program has purposely been 
discouraged in order to keep the idea 
from being accused of being anything 
other than what it is—an extempora- 
neous expression of good will on the part 
of young Americans. No one could ac- 
curately call this a product of U.S. prop- 
aganda. It has to be recognized for what 
it is—a voluntary program of under- 
standing devised by children and to be 
undertaken by children for the benefit 
of all mankind. This is to be, and should 
always be, a grassroots effort. 

All Americans should heartily com- 
mend these youngsters who have shown 
us all an example of remarkable citizen- 
ship and mature responsibility beyond 
their years. In spreading the gospel of 
what America is and what this country 
stands for in letters to children in many 
foreign nations, they have acted in be- 
half of all Americans, young and old. I 
salute their fine effort and wish them 
Godspeed in their program and urge that 
Congress should suitably acknowledge 
this admirable program. 

This once again proves to a significant 
degree that, when given the opportunity 
to take important matters into their own 
hands, the vast majority of young Amer- 
icans will continue to prove to the older 
generation that they will come through 
in magnificent fashion every time. 


A BILL TO EXTEND AND STRENGTH- 
EN THE U.S. EXPORT CONTROL 
ACT OF 1949 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Petty] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken the floor to notify the Members of 
the House that I am today introducing a 
bill to extend the Export Control Act of 
1949 for 2 additional years beyond June 
30, 1962, when it expires. 

Especially, I desire to point out that 
my bill contains a new provision which 
would prohibit all exportation of agri- 
cultural commodities to any foreign 
country unless the President shall have 
determined that such country is not 
dominated or controlled by the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

Thereby, Mr. Speaker, the inconsist- 
ency in present law as between aid and 
trade would be removed so that indirect 
aid such as exports under Public Law 
480 would be treated as they are under 
section 620(B) of Public Law 87-195 
passed last September covering foreign 
assistance. The language of this latter 
foreign aid act expressed the will of Con- 
gress that no assistance should be fur- 
nished to the government of any Com- 
munist country. 

My bill would terminate the policy of 
the administration which has been to 
permit the sale of agricultural products 
to Communist countries and especially 
the policy since Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges last June lifted the ban 
on shipment of surplus agricultural 
products to Communist-bloc countries. 
To date, however, there has been an ex- 
ception and the complete embargo has 
been continued on trade with Red China, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, and Cuba. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, the Govern- 
ment has been licensing shipments to 
other Communist bloc nations and there 
has been much public concern that by 
so doing the United States has been 
actually helping the Communist sys- 
tem succeed where the Marxist program 
of collectivist farming has been failing. 

The free world and such nations as 
Canada, Australia, and France have 
been selling to Red China so that the 
squeeze on Chinese peasants and con- 
sumers has been eased. 

Recently, the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, a United Na- 
tions regional body, has suggested that 
Red China’s leaders may be endangering 
their own ambitions by this economic 
squeeze of government planning. Not- 
withstanding, our allies have seen fit to 
supply food to help these leaders out. I 
am glad to say that thus far the United 
States has stood firm in this respect and 
has not permitted sale of agricultural 
products to Red China and North Korea. 

Last week, however, the news leaked 
out that the President has under con- 
sideration the issuing of licenses to allow 
the sale of 10 million tons of American 
wheat and barley to North Korea and 
Red China—a $400 million deal. 

I contacted the Office of the Secretary 
of Commerce for specific information 
and was informed two business firms 
had made an application for such ex- 
port licenses, but was told the decision 
with regard to this application was being 
made at the White House. Subse- 
quently, through White House sources 
I was informed that the International 
Trading Corp. of Seattle had applied and 
that the matter was under advisement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this indicates to me 
a possible pending change in foreign pol- 
icy, a change with ramifications that 
could be so far reaching as to stagger the 
imagination and one which I view with 
the gravest of alarm. Once the gates 
of total embargo are breached, the dam 
will burst and the success of communism 
in Red China and no doubt eventually 
throughout the Far East will be virtually 
assured. Food is high on the list of 
strategic items in any struggle and if 
the decision is made to permit the ship- 
ment of wheat and agricultural products 
to the Chinese mainland, it will con- 
stitute the second and probably the final 
betrayal of the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment. It will also set the stage for the 
admission of this outlaw, atheist gov- 
ernment into the United Nations by pro- 
viding quasiofficial recognition of Red 
China. 

It is hard for me to believe that the ad- 
ministration will approve of the ship- 
ment of grain to these countries, but the 
very fact that it is even being considered 
and that the request for these export li- 
censes was not summarily rejected is 
very disturbing. Consequently, Mr. 
Speaker, I call on my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to urge the President 
to reassure the American people by im- 
mediate rejection of the request for these 
export licenses, so that they will know 
beyond doubt the administration has no 
intention of altering and weakening its 
foreign policy as it applies to the em- 
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bargo on trade with Red China, North 
Korea, Vietnam, and Cuba. 

It goes without saying, Mr. Speaker, 
that prompt consideration of my bill is 
urgent. In this connection, the coopera- 
tion and support of my colleagues will 
certainly be helpful. 

Most of all, Mr. Speaker, the force of 
public opinion is needed to resolve this 
question of policy. 

The American people must see that 
this issue is not one of feeding hungry 
mouths. My heart is filled with pity 
too. But the harsh reality of this situa- 
tion is—either we win the cold war or we 
submit to our humanitarian instinct. 
The Chinese people under the yoke of 
Communist rule can win back their free- 
dom from a form of government which 
disregards the dignity of man and fails 
in its responsibility by refusing the in- 
dividual the right to provide for him- 
self. As for those of us who are still 
free, we, too, must make sacrifices to re- 
tain our free way of life—sacrifices such 
as foregoing the profit of selling surplus 
grain. 

We cannot win the cold war with a 
soft policy of supplying our enemies out 
of our own abundance. The United 
States must stand firm—otherwise the 
nonslave world is doomed. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I would ask the gentleman 
from Washington to again point out, as 
he has so frequently in the past, that 
our humanitarian instincts might be 
tempered in the knowledge that while 
perhaps thousands or millions of Chi- 
nese are starving for lack of food, the 
Red Chinese government is at the same 
time exporting food to exchange for 
hardware for military supplies. 

Mr. PELLY. I would agree with the 
gentleman, but often, though, the Red 
Chinese government was not exporting 
food. The fact would remain that in 
effect this grain that we might, and 
which our allies are, supplying to the Red 
Chinese government is saving them 
from failure and thus assuring success 
of the Communist system as against 
otherwise assured failure. 


ADDITIONAL TAX EXEMPTION 
FOR TEACHERS 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. ZELENKO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

—— was no objection. 

. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
tones introduced legislation which will 
provide much-needed financial assist- 
ance for the teachers of this Nation, 
from the elementary school to the post- 
graduate level. 

Because of poor financial return, 
teachers are leaving the profession and 
new recruits are hard to find. Competi- 
tion with private industry cannot be 
met by our educational system. Delays 
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in providing Federal assistance because 
of the complex problem now confronting 
the Congress have only served to ag- 
gravate the situation. 

My bill will provide an exclusion from 
gross income, for tax purposes, for the 
first $1,500 of salary earned by a teacher 
in any year. This will result in approxi- 
mately $300 annual saving for the 
teacher. The loss of revenue to the 
Treasury will be more than compensated 
for by the resultant increase in the 
overall level of education. Because of 
the ever-increasing alliance between 
science and the military, education has 
joined the front line of our defense. An 
educated American is the present day 
Minute Man. 

From the standpoint of the defense of 
our Nation, it is imperative that we pro- 
vide the teaching profession with a 
much-needed incentive to remain on the 
job. Low income for teachers means 
low morale and the loss of good teachers. 
The $1,500 exemption, although not the 
final answer, may be enough to raise 
morale and save these good teachers. 

By way of my bill we can at least make 
an attempt to help the teacher eco- 
nomically. Small as this incentive may 
be, if it encourages one teacher to re- 
main in the profession, I will have con- 
sidered the bill, if passed, a success. 

Unlike most proposed legislation in the 
field of education, this bill is absent any 
Federal regulation or control; there are 
no strings attached. It would help every 
teacher in every community, town, city, 
county, and State—on the elementary 
level, secondary, and higher education in 
our colleges and universities. 

It is no secret that business, big and 
small, is recruiting and attracting highly 
trained, properly schooled, finely edu- 
cated persons as assets for their busi- 
ness organizations. These are our 
children’s teachers. They are being re- 
cruited daily and are leaving their chosen 
profession to provide their families with 
the necessities of life. Most of us re- 
member the postwar crisis that overran 
the schools and in 1955 was the be- 
ginning of a full-scale invasion of higher 
education. This crisis, born of an ex- 
plosive rise in the school-age population, 
is now confronting the Nation’s colleges 
and universities with several new forces: 

A dramatic surge in the percentage of 
the school-age population completing 
high school and going on to college; an 
accelerating growth in the quantity and 
complexity of knowledge to be trans- 
mitted to the student to equip him for a 
world of rapid technological, social, and 
political change; ever-intensified de- 
mands in nearly all fields for manpower 
educated at the college and university 
level; finally, the task of teaching more 
things to more people is being vastly 
complicated by rising costs; in higher 
education costs have jumped over 30 per- 
cent between 1950 and 1954. 

The impact of these forces during the 
1950’s made it apparent that America 
had obligated its schools to a momentous 
educational task, but had failed to pro- 
vide them with adequate resources. The 
most immediate and worrisome problem 
was a growing scarcity of qualified 
teachers. 
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It is equally clear that the principal 
impediment to teaching as a career is 
chronically low financial reward. Edu- 
cation could win a larger share of the 
Nation’s best talent only by adjusting its 
salaries to a more competitive position in 
the Nation’s professional marketplace. 
Teaching must be viewed in relation to 
other professions—medicine, law, engi- 
neering, business management—that are 
competing for the best people and that 
require comparable preparation. 

A recent study shows that while teach- 
ers’ salaries have been increased since 
1920, they have barely kept pace with 
the increased cost of living. 

What accounts for the paradox that 
im a competitive society the most learned 
manpower group should not have been 
able at least to maintain its relative eco- 
nomic status with other groups? One 
factor is the social and philosophic pre- 
cept that teachers exist to serve society. 
They are nonprofit; monetary gain is 
neither their incentive nor their goal. 
Schools, colleges, and universities have 
always supported this precept; indeed, 
they are its authors. Unfortunately, in 
the public mind, it fostered the image 
of the teacher as an unworldly being, 
devoted to learning and the young, con- 
tent with the haven of his study, class- 
room, and campus—a benign, sacerdotal 
creature who found his reward in the 
pursuit and transmission of knowledge. 

There is enough validity in this sen- 
timental caricature to make it difficult to 
dispel. It might not have harmed the 
teacher’s welfare except that it nour- 
ished the fallacy that he is a person 
pleased to work for considerably less 
than members of other professions. 

In 1957, the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School 
issued this admonition: 

The plain fact is that the college teachers 
of the United States, through their inade- 
quate salaries, are subsidizing the education 
of students, and in some cases the luxuries 
of their families, by an amount which is 
more than double the grand total of alumni 
gifts, corporate gifts, and endowment income 
of all colleges and universities combined. 
This is tantamount to the largest scholar- 
ship program in world history, but certainly 
not one calculated to advance education. Un- 
less this condition is corrected forthwith the 
quality of American higher education will 
decline. No student and no institution can 
hope to escape the consequences. 


To restore teaching to a competitive 
position in the professional labor market 
comparable to that which it occupied 
before World War II would require an 
average increase in faculty salaries of 
something like 75 to 80 percent. And to 
maintain this position, once restored, 
would probably require by 1970 an aver- 
age rise of 100 to 125 percent above pres- 
ent faculty salary levels. 

In this space age where the quest for 
knowledge holds an exalted position 
among man’s desires; where thought 
gives birth to ideas, today more precious 
than gold; where knowledge is success, 
individually and universally, we must not 
forget the tree from which all this stems, 
the teaching profession. 

I urge my colleagues to give serious 
2 favorable consideration to this legis- 
ation. 


COMPETITION OF FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I have remarked on the severe 
problems being inflicted on American 
workers and industry by the competition 
of foreign products. My interest in this 
problem is shared, I know, by a great 
many other Members of this body. 

I would like to discuss another in- 
stance which illustrates the problems we 
face. It is instances of this type which 
materially contribute to the drain of 
gold from the United States, threatening 
our financial standing in the world. 

It is another example in which the 
high standards of American labor have 
been measured against the cheap rates 
of foreign labor, and the decision has 
been against our own workers—even 
though in this case the project is partly 
financed by Federal funds. 

Furthermore, it is another occasion 
when backs have been turned on our 
own domestic products, which are su- 
perior, in favor of imported products 
which are inferior. 

I am referring to the construction of 
the Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts in New York City, the site of which 
I recently visited. The project is fi- 
nanced partly by civic organizations and 
other sources in New York; in addition, 
the Federal Government has allotted up 
to $31 million of the taxpayers’ money 
for this urban renewal project. 

The buildings in the Lincoln Center 
are being faced with Italian travertine 
in preference to American building 
stone. Furthermore most of the finish- 
ing of the stone is being done in Italy 
before shipment to the United States to 
avoid paying American workmen in the 
New York area. It is being shipped in 
Italian ships. 

This choice against an American prod- 
uct results in the loss of millions of dol- 
lars to our stone industry, to our workers 
who would have been employed to quarry 
and fabricate the stone, and to our rail- 
roads which would have transported it. 

This travertine stone is not to be con- 
fused with the fine Italian marble used 
for interior decoration and statues. The 
stone being used is inferior to many 
American stones, especially Indiana 
limestone. 

I believe we should reconsider a situ- 
ation which allows us to spend our own 
taxpayers’ money to buy the products 
of another country in preference to our 
own. Few countries would allow such a 
situation. As an example, Canada 
would not allow stone or any other prod- 
uct or equipment from the United States 
or any other foreign country to be used 
in a building in which the Canadian 
taxpayers’ money was used. 

I believe it is time we took a more 
definite stand in behalf of our own in- 
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terests or one of these days we may end 
up going around with a tin cup in our 
ands. 


PROBLEM OF MILITARY 
DEPENDENTS 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the handling 
of the problem of military dependents 
overseas offers an interesting comparison 
between the policies of the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations and one 
which our servicemen and women are 
not likely to forget. 

In one of the last decisions of his ad- 
ministration President Eisenhower faced 
up to a very difficult choice and decided 
to suspend the oversea movement of 
military dependents as one of the meas- 
ures for halting the serious outflow of 
gold. As an old soldier who had spent 
a lifetime in the service he knew the full 
impact of this decision on the morale of 
our Armed Forces. He could have pro- 
crastinated and done nothing. He could 
have passed the buck to the Kennedy 
administration. There were a dozen ex- 
cuses—personal and public—for stalling 
over such an unpleasant and unpopular 
directive. 

Instead, based upon the best informa- 
tion available to him at that time and 
the recommendations of his advisers, he 
recognized the seriousness of the situ- 
ation and did not hesitate in doing what 
was considered necessary to safeguard 
our fiscal integrity. 

After the inauguration, the problem 
became one for the Kennedy administra- 
tion. On February 6, 1961, President 
Kennedy stated that the travel ban on 
military dependents was not the best way 
to save gold and that it was seriously 
hurting morale and recruiting. He di- 
rected that the gold be saved by reducing 
the spending of the military on tourism 
and durable consumer goods abroad and 
rescinded the dependent travel ban. 

The armed services had barely begun 
to unite their separated families when a 
second ban on the oversea travel of de- 
pendents was declared. There was a 
good reason for this ban, too. The 
buildup of our fighting strength in 
Europe required all available transporta- 
tion and took priority over the move- 
ment of dependents. Here was another 
emergency and another decision our mili- 
tary families could understand. Again 
they were called upon to suffer the hard- 
ship of family separation and again they 
responded. 

In the meantime, in keeping with the 
President’s gold-saving directive, our 
oversea servicemen and their families 
had initiated many official and personal 
programs to reduce the spending of dol- 
lars abroad. They were proud of their 
efforts and considered their programs a 
success. Well they might have, for it 
was carefully explained to them that the 
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second ban was due solely to transporta- 
tion shortage and had nothing to do with 
gold saving. As recent as January 24, 
1962, Secretary McNamara assured the 
House Armed Services Committee that 
the continued ban on dependent travel 
was for military rather than gold saving 
reasons. I am very much in favor of 
preventing an excess of gold from leav- 
ing the country, but the Secretary of 
Defense states that gold saving is not the 
reason for this ban. 

However, it is a well-known fact that 
all the large-scale troop movements to 
Europe have long since been completed 
and the facilities are now available to 
resume dependent travel. It is not so 
well known that many studies by our 
most responsible commanders indicate 
that the dollar-saving efforts of our 
oversea military families have accom- 
plished all practical goals and a continu- 
ation of the travel ban will be more ex- 
pensive in many ways and may actually 
spend—rather than save—gold. 

All of this is well known to our serv- 
icemen who suffer the separation from 
their families just as you or I would and 
they have eagerly awaited the reinstate- 
ment of dependent travel authorization. 

You can imagine the dismay of our 
service families who had worked hard to 
comply with the President’s directives 
when he, at his February 21 press con- 
ference, announced that the dependent 
travel ban will not be lifted and that the 
reason is the old bugaboo—gold saving. 
What great fiscal enlightenment oc- 
curred between January 24 and February 
21 to produce this complete about-face 
in the administration’s position? I 
know of none. The reason has never 
been explained to the military, the Con- 
gress, or the people. 

Mr. Speaker, there is something basi- 
cally unfair in placing the entire burden 
of the reduction of the gold flow upon 
the military. Our tourists, our great 
business corporations, the State Depart- 
ment, and other governmental agencies 
spend billions abroad. They and their 
dependents do not suffer the mental, the 
moral, and financial stresses of family 
separation. This burden has been 
placed solely on the military. 

The adverse effects of this policy are 
now beginning to be felt throughout the 
services. It is no exaggeration to say 
the men and their families feel betrayed. 
They are placed in a difficult situation. 
No hope is extended. There appears 
to be only one way out—to get out. Re- 
enlistments are falling off. The most 
steady and experienced men—those 
with families—are quitting. Likewise, 
young officers—our future leaders—are 
losing interest in making the service a 
career. 

Some members of the military are 
moving their dependents overseas at 
their own expense. Since travel on for- 
eign carriers is generally less expensive, 
they buy their tickets on foreign lines 
thus increasing the outflow of gold. In- 
stead of living overseas in houses which, 
in many cases were built at no expense 
to our Government, they draw their 
housing allowance in dollars, convert it to 
local currency and live in substandard 
and inadequate houses on the economy. 
Their living expenses under these condi- 
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tions are high. They spend their savings 
or go into debt to make ends meet. This, 
of course, is only human, but results in 
exactly the opposite of the reason given 
for the latest travel ban. In other cases 
the United States guaranteed overseas 
contractors that their houses, which 
were built especially for our military 
families, would be rented. If the ban 
continues we can expect to pay out gold 
dollars from the Treasury for the rent of 
these empty houses. These are but a 
few of the many ways in which the de- 
pendent ban increases rather than de- 
creases the outflow of gold. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one possible 
justification for this separation of our 
service families—fear for their safety 
should there be a war. I understand 
that the administration does not give 
that reason—danger from war—for the 
refusal to allow dependents to go over- 
seas. In modern war, however, degrees 
of risk will not necessarily parallel prox- 
imity to the enemy, and conceivably a 
family living in Europe might not be 
more vulnerable—and might be consid- 
erably less—than one living in Washing- 
ton. But the men on the spot have a bet- 
ter answer. Despite the fact that they 
are free to do so, not one oversea service 
family has asked to be returned to the 
States because of fear for safety. There 
is no more eloquent demonstration of 
their faith in our strength and our cause 
than this simple fact. Contrast this to 
the manner in which the administra- 
tion chooses to repay them—by continu- 
ing the travel ban beyond any limits of 
fiscal, military, or humanitarian consid- 
eration and you have a striking demon- 
stration of the difference between the 
policies of the Eisenhower and Kennedy 
administrations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Daun (at the 
request of Mr. Fenton) for 3 days, on 
account of death in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Petty, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Durno (at the request of Mr. 
KYL), for 90 minutes, on March 26. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. OLSEN. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. FaRBSTEIN. 

Mr. BROYHILL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Van ZANDT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lrsonatr) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. St. GERMAIN, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, 


March 19 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5143. An act to amend section 801 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 16, 1962, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 8723. An act to amend the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act with re- 
spect to the method of enforcement and to 
provide certain additional sanctions, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1817. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1962 in the amount of $25 million for 
disaster relief and $10 million for the Small 
Business Administration (H. Doc. No. 365); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1818. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an 
amendment to the budget for the fiscal year 
1963 involving an increase in the amount of 
$158,500 for the Library of Congress (H. Doc. 
No. 366); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1819. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report on the 1961 
soil bank conservation reserve program, pur- 
suant to Public Law 540, 84th Congress; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

1820. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend section 
302 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended (37 U.S.C. 252), to increase the 
basic allowance for quarters of members of 
the uniformed services”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1821. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting the annual report of 
the operations of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1961, pursuant to an act approved 
June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. 108); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1822. A letter from the Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, transmitting a copy of the 
17th semiannual report of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, for the period from July 1, to 
December 31, 1961, pursuant to section 1008 
of Public Law 402, 80th Congress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


1962 


1823. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
copy of a report on the audits of Govern- 
ment Services, Inc., and its employee re- 
tirement and benefit trust fund and supple- 
mental pension plan for the year ended 
December 31, 1961; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1824. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal under 
the law; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

1825. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the 47th 
annual report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1826. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
copy of the annual report of the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts for the fiscal year 1961, pursuant 
to section 604(a) (4) of title 28 of the United 
2 Code: to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1827. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of a proposed. bill 
entitled “A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to authorize the Postmaster 
General to relieve postmasters and other em- 
ployees for losses resulting from illegal, im- 
proper, or incorrect payments, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

1828. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1829. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of John Seitz, A8018820, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1830. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Pak Jow Chung, A12086307, pursuant 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1831. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases where the author- 
ity contained in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 15, 
1962, the following bill was reported on 
March 16, 1962: 

Mr. KIRWAN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 10802. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1446). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 21, 
1962, the following bill was reported on 
March 16, 1962: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 10650, A bill to amend the 


Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 
credit for investment in certain depreciable 
property, to eliminate certain defects and 
inequities, and for other p without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1447). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted March 19, 1962] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 4783. A bill to 
grant constructive service to members of the 
Coast Guard Women's Reserve for the period 
of July 25, 1947, to November 1, 1949; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1448). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 7336. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make loans to certain producers of oysters, 
and for other p ; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1449). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 489. Joint resolution to provide pro- 
tection for the golden eagle; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1450). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. House Joint Resolution 628. Joint 
resolution authorizing the President to pro- 
claim the week in May of each year in which 
falls the third Friday of that month as 
National Transportation Week; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1451). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Resolution 505. Resolution ex- 
tending the greetings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the city of Altoona, Pa., on the 
occasion of the centennial anniversary of 
the Loyal War Governors’ Conference; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1452). Referrec. to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 852. A bill to amend 
chapter 3 of title 38, United States Code, 
to authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to establish medical advisory panels 
to resolve conflicts of evidence in questions 
involving service connection of disabilities 
or deaths; with amendment (Rept. No. 1453). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 857. A bill to amend 
section 4005 of title 38, United States Code, 
to provide that cases appealed to the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals shall contain a 
brief statement of the facts of the case ap- 
pealed, with a citation and application of 
the law, together with the recommenda- 
tions of the office appealed from, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1454). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 1811. A bill to 
amend chapter 35 of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to war orphans’ educational 
assistance, in order to permit eligible per- 
sons thereunder to attend foreign educa- 
tional institutions under certain circum- 
stances; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1455). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. HR. 3728. A bill to 
amend title 38 so as to authorize the 
Administrator to assign a total rating for 
compensation to a veteran granted service- 
connection for blindness of one eye who 
subsequent to separation from active duty 
incurs blindness in the remaining eye; with 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1456). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R.4012. A bill to 
amend section 801 of title 38, United States 
Code, to provide assistance in acquiring 
specially adapted housing for certain blind 
veterans who have suffered the loss or loss 
of use of a lower extremity; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1457). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 4901. A bill to 
amend section 904 of title 38, United States 
Code, so that burial allowances might be 
paid in cases where discharges were changed 
by competent authority after death of the 
veteran from dishonorable to conditions 
other than dishonorable; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1458). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R.5234. A bill to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the restoration of certain widows 
and children to the rolls upon annulment 
of their marriages or remarriages, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1459). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R.8282. A bill to 
amend section 3203(d) of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that there shall be 
no reduction of pension otherwise payable 
during hospitalization of certain veterans 
with a wife or child; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1460). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R.8415. A bill to 
change the classes of persons eligible to re- 
ceive payments of benefits withheld during 
the lifetime of deceased veterans while be- 
ing furnished hospital or domiciliary care; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 1461). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R.8802. A bill to 
amend title 38 of the United States Code 
to provide for waiver of indebtedness to the 
United States in certain cases arising out 
of default on loans guaranteed or made by 
the Veterans’ Administration; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1462). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R.8992. A bill to amend 
certain administrative provisions of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1463). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R.9561. A bill to amend 
section 624 of title 38, United States Code, to 
authorize the furnishing abroad of hospital 
care and medical services for wartime serv- 
ice-connected disabilities; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1464). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 10066. A bill to amend 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
additional compensation for veterans suffer- 
ing the loss or loss of use of both vocal cords, 
with resulting complete aphonia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1465). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 10068. A bill to amend 
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section 742 of title 38, United States Code, 
to permit veterans holding U.S. Government 
life insurance to exchange such insurance for 
a policy providing death protection only, with 
correspondingly reduced premiums; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1466). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R.10069. A bill to amend 
section 216 of title 38, United States Code, 
relating to prosthetic research in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1467). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R.10669. A bill to liberal- 
ize the provisions of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to the assignment of national 
service life insurance; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1468). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R.10743. A bill to amend 
title 38, United States Code, to provide in- 
creases in rates of disability compensation, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1469). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 15, 
1962, the following bill was introduced 
March 16, 1962. 


By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H.R. 10802. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred March 19, 1962} 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 10803. A bill to tax the undistributed 
earnings of U.S. controlled foreign corpora- 
tions when such earnings result from the 
insurance of U.S. risks or from passive invest- 
ments and when such earnings are unreason- 
ably accumulated; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10804. A bill to amend chapter 3 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
Administrator of Vcterans’ Affairs to estab- 
lish medical advisory panels to resolve con- 
flicts of evidence in questions involving 
service connection of disabilities or deaths; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 10805. A bill to establish an advisory 
committee from the housing industry to 
advise the Federal Housing Commissioner 
with respect to the conduct and operation 
of the programs under his jurisdiction; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 10806. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the program 
under which Government contracts are set 
aside for small-business concerns shall not 
apply in the case of contracts for mainte- 
nance, repair, or construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R.10807. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, for payments to local educa- 
tional agencies under Public Laws 815 and 
874, 81st Congress. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 10808. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment, ownership, operation and regula- 
tion of a commercial communications satel- 
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lite system, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 10809. A bill to amend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 to extend such act for 
2 additional years and to require the prohibi- 
tion thereunder of all exports of agricultural 
commodities to Communist countries; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 10810. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to provide 
that a widow’s annuity thereunder shall be 
not less than $100 or three-fourths of her 
husband’s annuity, at death; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 10811. A bill relating to the interest 
rates on loans made by the Treasury to the 
Department of Agriculture to carry out the 
programs authorized by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 10812. A bill to amend section 416(b) 
(1) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 10813. A bill to amend section 406(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to limit 
the right of certain air carriers to receive 
subsidy payments; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 10814. A bill to amend section 302(i) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to extend 
the period of time for which individuals 
may serve as members of advisory com- 
mittees appointed by the Administrator; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 10815. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exclusion 
from gross income for the first $1,500 of 
salary earned by a teacher in any year; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 10816. A bill to amend title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 to permit loss of 
goodwill to be taken into account in com- 
puting the amount of the relocation pay- 
ment which may be made to a business con- 
cern or nonprofit organization displaced by 
an urban renewal project, and to increase 
the maximum amount of such payment; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ST. GERMAIN: 

H.J. Res. 667. Joint resolution requesting 
and authorizing the President of the United 
States to officially proclaim the week begin- 
ning November 4, 1962, as National Country 
Music Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.J. Res. 668. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 
H. Con. Res. 454. Concurrent resolution 


authorizing the printing of additional copies 


of the hearings on “Small Business Problems 
Created by Petroleum Imports”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 568. Resolution authorizing the 
employment of three additional mail clerks 
and two additional laborers, office of the 
Postmaster of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
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the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to Federal grants and loans 
for academic facilities; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United State rela- 
tive to commending the work of the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the fishing industry, and request- 
ing a special joint congressional committee 
and emergency Federal support; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to the construction of the Bradley Lake 
hydroelectric power project in south central 
Alaska and the Crater-Long Lakes division 
of the Snettisham hydroelectric power 
project in southeastern Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting enactment of 
legislation to extend the benefits of library 
service to urban areas; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the repeal of the Fed- 
eral excise tax on the transportation of per- 
sons; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the adoption of cer- 
tain legislation to alleviate certain problems 
faced by American railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 10817. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Amar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10818. A bill for the relief of Sui 
Fong King Ying; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 10819. A bill for the relief of W. R. 

Wade; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 10820. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Catalina Castillo Cantos Savell; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


253. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Diane 
Keyes, deputy county clerk of Orange Coun- 
ty, Santa Ana, Calif., relative to a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Orange County Board 
of Supervisors, requesting opposition to 
any amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States subjecting the income from 
State and local bonds to a Federal tax; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

254. Also, petition of Helen V. Barclay, 
city clerk, Santa Barbara, Calif., relative to 
the City Council of Santa Barbara opposing 
action by the Government relative to Fed- 
eral income taxation of interest from public 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 19, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in whose keeping are 
the destinies of men and nations, endue 
with Thy wisdom our fallible minds, as 
the spokesmen of the people here face 
decisions with the background of fearful 
forces of nature which, if not harnessed 
by mutual good will, may destroy us 
utterly. 

We pray for greatness of soul, that 
the keys of new power may be used to 
open doors, not of peril, but of plenty 
for the whole earth. 

So distill upon us the dews of quietness 
and confidence that in simple trust and 
deeper reverence we may be found stead- 
fast and abounding in the work of the 
Lord, knowing that in Him and for Him 
and with Him our labor is not in vain. 

So send us forth with serenity and 
calm, to meet an agitated world with 
an unruffied tranquillity which is 
strength and an inner candor which is 
the courage of the soul. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 16, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 16, 1962, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 201. An act to donate to the Zuni Tribe 
approximately 610 acres of federally owned 
land; 

S. 1299. An act to amend the act of June 4, 
1953 (67 Stat. 41), entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior, or his 
authorized representative, to convey certain 
school properties to local school districts or 
public agencies”; and 

8.2774. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Organic Act of Guam and section 15 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
to provide for appointment of acting secre- 
tarles for such territories under certain con- 
ditions. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 5143) to amend sec- 
tion 801 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10:30 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10:30 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, and other Senators addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. In order to keep the 
record straight, Mr. President, will the 
majority leader make a statement in re- 
gard to the order of business? Is it not 
true that on Friday, when the recess was 
taken, the Senator from Mississippi had 
the floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
is true. However, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi may recall that Senators on both 
sides of the aisle had concurred in state- 
ments made here on the floor in regard 
to the great amount of storm damage 
which had occurred on the east coast. 

After having cleared this matter with 
all those concerned, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent, if I may, to have 
taken up at this time and passed a meas- 
ure introduced dealing with that matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—although I do 
not expect to object—I merely wish to 
keep the record straight, by stating that 
the Senator from Mississippi does have 
the floor, under unanimous consent 
given last Friday. But with the under- 
standing that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will not lose the floor by yielding 
for the purpose requested, and with the 
further understanding that in yielding 
for such interruptions, he will not be 
charged with making a speech on the 
pending motion, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will be glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana and to the Senator 
from Illinois, for the purposes they have 
in mind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi has correctly stated the 
case, according to the information of 
the Chair. 

Without objection, the Senator from 
Mississippi may yield at this time to the 
Senator from Montana and the Senator 
from Illinois, in accordance with the 
stipulations the Senator from Mississippi 
has stated. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for his usual and 
unfailing courtesy. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 


FREE ENTRY OF SPECTROMETER 
FOR USE OF TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 1189, 
House bill 641, to provide for the free 
entry of an intermediate lens beta-ray 
spectrometer for the use of Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ; 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 641) 
to provide for the free entry of an inter- 
mediate lens beta-ray spectrometer for 
the use of Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
WILLTIAMS of Delaware, for himself, Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Bocas, Mr. BEALL, 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. KEATING, Mr. HOL- 
LAND, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Cas of New Jersey, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. JORDAN, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Bus, Mr. Butter, Mr. 
Cooper, and Mr, Morton, was read, as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 165 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to losses) 
is amended— 

“(1) by redesignating subsection (h) as 
subsection (i), and 

“(2) by inserting after subsection (g) a 
new subsection (h) as follows: 

“‘(h) Disaster LossEs.—Notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (a), any loss— 

(1) attributable to a disaster which 
occurs during the period following the close 
of the taxable year and on or before the 
time prescribed by law for filing the income 
tax return for the taxable year (determined 
without regard to any extension of time), 
and 


2) occurring in an area subsequently 
declared by the President of the United 
States by Executive order to be a disaster 
area, 
at the election of the taxpayer, may be de- 
ducted for the taxable year immediately pre- 
ceding the taxable year in which the disaster 
occurred. Such deduction shall not be in 
excess of so much of the loss as would have 
been deductible in the taxable year in which 
the casualty occurred. If an election is made 
under this subsection, the casualty resulting 
in the loss will be deemed to have occurred 
in the taxable year for which the deduction 
is claimed.’ 

“(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective with respect to any 
disaster occurring after December 31, 1961.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this amendment carries out 
the purpose of the joint resolution intro- 
duced by myself and several others last 
week. This proposal is cosponsored by 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and others, and it will allow those 
in any disaster area so declared by the 
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President of the United States to charge 
off their casualty losses on the preceding 
year’s tax return when the disaster hap- 
pens after January 1 and before the time 
prescribed by law for the filing of their 
income-tax returns. 

This proposal has been approved by 
the Treasury Department. 

I ask unanimous consent that my fur- 
ther remarks on this amendment be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR WILLIAMS OF 
DELAWARE 


Under this amendment when a major dis- 
aster strikes-an area between the date of 
January 1 and the final date prescribed by 
law for the filing of income-tax returns and 
when such area is subsequently declared by 
the President of the United States by Execu- 
tive order to be a disaster area, the taxpay- 
ers suffering the losses of property as the 
result thereof can elect to deduct such losses 
for the taxable year immediately preceding 
such disaster. 

Under the existing law these casualty losses 
are deductible under a formula as provided 
by the Internal Revenue Code; however, un- 
der existing law such casualty losses are only 
deductible in the calendar year in which 
they occur. In this instance it means that 
the taxpayers would not be able to claim 
this loss and thereby get their refunds until 
their returns are filed in 1963. 

The purpose of this amendment is to al- 
low these citizens who suffer such casualty 
losses as the result of a disaster which oc- 
curs in the described period to compute their 
losses as though the loss had occurred in 
the preceding year. 

This will be beneficial in two categories. 
First and most important, it will give to the 
taxpayers suffering these losses the refunds 
and the use of their money 1 year earlier, 
or at a time when they need it most; and 
second and perhaps of equal importance, it 
will prevent many good citizens who have 
always paid their taxes on time but who 
now, through no fault of their own, are in 
distressed circumstances, from being classed 
as tax delinquents on the Treasury Depart- 
ment's records. 

In instances where the taxpayers have 
already filed their returns they can if this 
bill is enacted file amended returns and 
claim their refunds and thereby have the 
use of their money this year. 

The language of this bill was worked out 
in cooperation with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and they have advised us that they 
have no objections to its enactment. 

I appreciate very much the cooperation 
of the majority leader in getting this pro- 
posal before the Senate at this early date 
in order that the citizens in these areas 
who have suffered property losses may ob- 
tain their much needed tax relief imme- 
diately. 

The following is a typical letter from one 
of the property owners in this disaster 
area: 


“Dear SENATOR: I just want to thank you 
and say may the good Lord bless you in 
all things. 

“For most of us struck a body blow and 
faced with the demand to do something 
about it immediately—and without the 
financial resources and the connections to 
move at once—your proposal would be the 
lift of a lifetime. In my own case I had 
saved $325 to pay on income tax over and 
above the sum already withheld. Now that 
saving has been eaten into just cleaning up 
the tide damage and before making any 
start on reconstruction. What a relief it 
would be and a chance to tear into the 
heavy job ahead to know that I could ful- 
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fill my obligation on the 1961 tax without 
having to try to borrow money for it on 
top of borrowing $1,500 to restore our home. 
“I just want you to know how much I 
appreciate your effort, that’s all. No answer 
is expected. 
“Sincerely, 


s ” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, on behalf of himself and certain 
other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 641) was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for the free entry of 
an intermediate lens beta-ray sectrom- 
eter for the use of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., and to amend section 
165 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to treatment of casualty 
losses in areas designated by the Presi- 
dent as disaster areas.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, today the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIams] very kindly asked 
me and my colleague [Mr. Morton] to 
join in sponsorship of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 173, and of his amendment to H.R. 
641 which incorporated the substance of 
Senate Joint Resolution 173 and was 
adopted by the Senate. I hope the 
amendments will be accepted without 
delay by the House of Representatives, 
for it will be of great help to individuals 
struck by floods in the 28 Kentucky 
counties declared by the President as 
disaster areas, in others that may be de- 
clared disaster areas, and to hundreds of 
people in other flood-stricken States. 


VOLUNTARY OVERSEAS AID WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield fur- 
ther, under the understanding which has 
been reached? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate adopted Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 61. My attention has 
been called by the Parliamentarian to 
the fact that an amendment to the last 
paragraph of the resolution should not 
have been included. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote by which 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 61 was 
adopted be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 


PR Ten a a en eee a 
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Mr. HOLLAND. What is the subject 
matter of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is Senate Con- 
current Resolution 61, and it authorizes 
and requests the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the week of 
March 25, 1962, as Voluntary Overseas 
Aid Week. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana that the vote by which 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 61 was 
agreed to be reconsidered? 

Without objection, the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was agreed to 
will be reconsidered; and the concurrent 
resolution is now before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
vote, by which the committee amend- 
ment on page 2, in line 6, was agreed 
to, be reconsidered. That amendment 
inserted the words “authorized and”; 
and, in view of the fact that the amend- 
ment is legislative in character, the 
amendment should be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana that the vote by which 
the amendment was adopted be recon- 
sidered? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 2, in 
line 6, to insert the words “authorized 
and” before the word “requested.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 61) was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that people-to-people 
programs administered by nonprofit volun- 
tary agencies registered with the Commit- 
tee on Voluntary Foreign Aid evidence our 
friendship for peoples in other lands. 

The President of the United States is re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the week of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary 
Overseas Aid Week. 


PRINTING OF REPORT ON LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Mississippi will yield 
once more, I should like to call up at this 
time, if I may, two printing resolutions 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. One was submitted 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN]; the other was submitted by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1248, Senate Resolution 
301, to print with illustrations a report 
on Latin America submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 301) was considered and 
agreed, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed with illus- 
trations, as a Senate document, a report 
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entitled “Special Report on Latin America”, 
submitted by Senator JOHN L. McCOLELLAN 
to the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
on February 16, 1962; and that five thousand 
additional copies be printed for use of that 
committee. 


PRINTING OF SURVEY OF TRADE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE EURO- 
PEAN COMMON MARKET 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the same conditions, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1250, Senate 
Resolution 308, to print a survey of trade 
relations between the United States and 
the Common Market. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 308) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a survey of trade relations 
between the United States and the Common 
Market compiled by Senator KENNETH B. 
KEATING. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
again I thank the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have been glad to 
accommodate the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 


TAX DEDUCTION FOR CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO ORGANIZATIONS CON- 
SIDERING REORGANIZATION OF 
THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, under 
the conditions stated, will the Senator 
from Mississippi yield at this time to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; under the con- 
ditions stated, I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, from 
time to time the American Bar Associa- 
tion and similar groups find it necessary 
to have studies made in connection with 
proposals to reorganize the judicial sys- 
tem in any given State. Such studies re- 
quire contributions by individuals, in 
order to carry on a campaign of that 
kind. However, contributions of that 
sort are not now deductible for tax pur- 
poses. 

On January 18, I introduced Senate 
bill 2716, to amend section 170 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to certain organizations for judi- 
cial reform. That bill in principle has 
the endorsement of the American Bar 
Association, by its resolution adopted on 
February 20. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and the resolution adopted by 
the American Bar Association be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
170(c)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to charitable contributions) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) A State, a territory, a possession of 
the United States, or any political subdivi- 
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sion of any of the foregoing, or the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or any 
nonprofit organization created and operated 
exclusively to consider proposals for the re- 
organization of the judicial branch of the 
government of any of the foregoing to pro- 
vide information, to make recommendations, 
and to seek public support or opposition as 
to such proposals, but only if the contribu- 
tion or gift is made for exclusively public 
purposes.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to taxable 
years ending after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF DELE- 
GATES OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1962 


Whereas it has long been a primary pur- 
pose of the American Bar Association to im- 
prove the administration of justice, and 

Whereas there is a widespread interest and 
activity on the part of civic organizations 
as well as bar associations throughout the 
United States in reorganizing and moderniz- 
ing State court systems and making them 
responsive to present-day needs by adopt- 
ing legislation and constitutional amend- 
ments to that end, and 

Whereas to accomplish such purpose it is 
necessary to conduct extensive research, 
publicity, and educational programs requir- 
ing substantial funds, and 

Whereas experience in some States indi- 
cates that adequate funds for such activities 
cannot be obtained unless contributions 
therefor are deductible for Federal income 
purposes, and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
87th Congress of the United States legislation 
amending the Internal Revenue Code which 
would accomplish such result: therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion approves in principle S. 2716 (87th 
Cong., 2d sess.) introduced by Senator 
DERKSEN, of Illinois, and H.R. 10080 (87th 
Cong., 2d sess.) introduced by Congressman 
Yares, of Illinois, amending section 170(c) of 
the Internal Revenue Code by allowing 
deductibility of contributions to any non- 
profit organization created and operated 
exclusively to consider proposals for the 
reorganization of the judicial branch of gov- 
ernments, to provide information, to make 
recommendations, or to seek public support 
of opposition as to such proposals, but only 
if the contribution is made for exclusively 
public purposes, and the association favors 
the adoption of this legislation. 

JOSEPH D. CALHOUN, Secretary. 


IMPORTATIONS OF SOVIET OIL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
year I gave considerable attention to 
the threat of Soviet oil importations. 
That matter was discussed at length on 
the floor of the Senate; and I have car- 
ried on some correspondence regarding 
it with the distinguished Secretary of the 
Interior, largely because a monograph 
on that subject was written by one of the 
personnel of the Department of the In- 
terior. I sought to get the matter clari- 
fied, and also to obtain clarifications in 
regard to other matters in that field. 

Accordingly, on March 9, I wrote to 
the Secretary of Defense, Hon. Robert S. 
McNamara. My letter was written also 
because of a statement which had ap- 
peared in a news service, and the state- 
ment was represented to set forth Gov- 
ernment policy. 
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Under date of March 14, I received 
from the Deputy Secretary of Defense a 
letter in which the Department’s policy 
and position are set forth; and the De- 
partment is just as anxious as is anyone 
else to have a clear statement made in 
regard to the policy and purposes. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that my letter of March 9, and the let- 
ter, dated March 14, from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 9, 1962. 
The Honorable ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: It may or may not 
have come to your attention that early last 
year I rather diligently pursued the content 
of a report which had been issued by the 
Department of Interior, which bore certain 
observations with respect to Soviet oil. This 
matter was subsequently pursued in corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of Interior 
and myself, and I recite this fact to indicate 
my interest in this field of activity and the 
impact of Soviet oil upon the economy and 
well being of the United States and our 
enterprise in this field. 

It has now come to my attention that a 
recent report on the Soviet oil offensive, 
which was prepared by the Rand Corp. of 
Santa Monica, Calif., for the U.S. Air Force, 
has been summarized and fully publicized in 
the March 5, 1962, issue of the Platt's Oil- 
gram News Service. 

This summary contains a number of asser- 
tions, observations, and recommendations 
which, in my judgment, appear somewhat 
contrary to the best interests of the United 
States and the free world. 

May I be advised as to whether or not the 
Rand Corp. report does refiect and rep- 
resent the policy of the U.S. Government? 
I would be grateful indeed if I could have 
& responsive reply at a reasonably early date. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN. 


THE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 14, 1962. 
Hon. Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR DIRKSEN: This is in reply to 
your letter of March 9, 1962, concerning the 
Rand Corp. report on the Soviet oil offen- 
sive. 

Your interest in the Soviet oil offensive is 
well Known and greatly appreciated. I 
hasten to advise you that the report and 
publicity to which you referred does not 
represent or reflect the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the U.S. Government. As stated on 
the frontispiece of the report, views or con- 
clusions contained in it should not be in- 
terpreted as representing the official opinion 
or policy of the U.S. Air Force. I trust, 
therefore, that the views and conclusions of 
this report will be generally understood as 
being solely those of its author, Harold 
Lubell, of the Rand Corp. 

I appreciate your bringing this matter to 
my attention, and I hope that you will call 
upon me if any further information is de- 
sired in connection with this matter. 

Sincerely, 
ROSWELL GILPATRIC. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, several 
Senators wish to put matters into the 
Record, some in the nature of morning 
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business, and one Senator has a speech. 
Under the circumstances, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield to the 
following Senators in the order in which 
they have requested me to yield: The 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the 
Senator from New York (Mr. KEATING], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] for remarks they 
wish to make, with the understanding 
that I will not lose the floor and that my 
subsequent remarks will not be charged 
to me as an additional speech on the 
pending motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


INCREASE OF BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 
or MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 

Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to amend section 302 of the Ca- 

reer Compensation Act of 1949, as amended 

(37 U.S.C. 252), to increase the basic allow- 

ance for quarters of members of the uni- 

formed services (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Archivist of the United States on a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. CaRLson members of 
the committee on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 44 
“Resolution relating to the fishing industry, 
requesting a special joint congressional 
committee and emergency Federal support 

“Whereas the fishing industry of Alaska 
is in imminent danger of being crushed and 
eventually destroyed as its fisheries are 
rapidly being depleted and used beyond their 
capacity by the increasing number of Rus- 
sian and Japanese fishing vessels and of 
neighboring American out-of-State fishing 
vessels into waters adjacent to Alaska; and 

“Whereas Alaska recognizes its fisheries 
are supporting an important element of U.S. 
foreign policy which seeks to aid the 
economic development of Japan, thus 
strengthening our ties of friendship with 
that nation; and 

“Whereas Alaskan fisheries were sadly mis- 
managed before statehood and are already 
weakened to the point of exhaustion by out- 
of-State exploitation, and are now forced to 
yield their harvest to Russian and Japanese 
fishing interests; and 

“Whereas the decline of Alaska fisheries 
cannot serve to bolster U.S. foreign policy 
with Japan nor continue to contribute to the 
well-being of the people of this State; and 

“Whereas the destruction of the fishing in- 
dustry will result in an enormous rate of 
unemployment, in the loss of a livelihood to 
thousands of citizens of this State who have 
no other trade, plunging the State into a 
great economic crisis; and 

“Whereas the burden of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy and neighboring out-of-State residents 
fishing in Alaska falls heavily upon the 
shoulders of the taxpayers of this State who 
watch State moneys being drained and si- 
phoned off in a desperate attempt to protect, 
manage, conserve, and improve the fisheries; 
one of the God-given natural resources that 
should instead be expanding and con- 
tributing to help build this fledgling State 
into one of the greatest in the Union; and 

“Whereas it is strongly felt by the people 
of Alaska that a true, realistic and on-the- 
spot investigation of the fishing industry 
will convince the Federal Government that 
the mounting fear of Alaskans for their 
fishing industry is well founded and that 
greater control of Japanese fishing and 
neighboring out-of-State fishing in waters 
adjacent to Alaska is essential, together 
with increased financial support to foster 
the growth of the fisheries: Be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in second legislature, second ses- 
sion assembled, That the Congress of the 
United States is urged to appoint a special 
joint congressional committee to investi- 
gate the Alaskan fishing industry and the 
necessity for Federal financial support; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Federal Government is 
urged to allocate emergency funds immiedi- 
ately, to support intense scientific research 
programs in Alaska to aid the conservation 
and improvement of these vital fisheries; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the In- 
terior; the Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State; the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate; the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; the Honorable Clinton P. 
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Anderson, chairman, Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee; the Honorable Her- 
bert C. Bonner, chairman, House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee; the Hon- 
orable Harry F. Byrd, chairman, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee; the Honorable Wilbur D. 
Mills, chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee; the Honorable William A. Egan, 
Governor of Alaska; and the members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress. 
“Passed by the senate February 21, 1962. 
“PRANK PERATOVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 


“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the House March 6, 1962. 
“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“Attest: 


"Attest: 
ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Governor March 13, 
1962. 


“WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Commerce: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 47 


“Resolution commending the work of the 
International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission 
“Whereas the recent meeting of the Amer- 

ican section of the International North Pa- 

cific Fisheries Commission in Juneau has 
reemphasized to the Senate the magnitude 
and importance of the work of the Commis- 
sion; and 

“Whereas the work of the Commission is 
particularly vital to Alaska which depends 
so much on its fishery; and 

“Whereas the Commission acting on the 
behalf of the Government of Canada, Japan 
and the United States has made commend- 
able progress in the field of offshore and 
inshore fisheries research; and 

“Whereas this vital service to the Nation 
and the State of Alaska has been accom- 
plished while operating under great diffi- 
culties and with overly modest financial 
means: Be it 

“Resolved by the Senate in second Legis- 
lature, second session assembled, That it most 
highly commends the intergovernmental co- 
operation and accomplishment of the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
in its efforts to conserve and beneficially util- 
ize the North Pacific fishery through fishery 
and oceanographic research, pledges its full 
support to the Commission and the Federal 

Government for the furtherance of its work, 

and urges that the financial support for its 

activities be expanded through the efforts 
of the President and the Congress of the 

United States; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, Pres- 

ident of the United States; the Honorable 

Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of the 

United States and President of the Senate; 

the Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker 

of the House of Representatives; the Honor- 
able Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; the 

Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the 

Interior; the Honorable Edward Allen, Chair- 

man of the International North Pacific Fish- 

erles Commission; the Honorable Milton E. 

Brooding, Chairman, American section, In- 

ternational North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 

sion; and the members of the Alaska delega- 
tion in Congress. 
“Passed by the senate March 13, 1962. 
“FRANK PERATOVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 


“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


1962 


A concurrent resolution of the legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION 176 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to amend the Social Security Act 
by reasserting its authority over public 
assistance programs and by limiting the 
powers delegated to, or assumed by, an 
administrative agency to promulgate pol- 
icy and procedure binding upon the States 
“Whereas in the State of New York large 

segments of the public have manifested over 

the years increasing concern with the admin- 
istration, effect and cost of public assistance 
programs; and 

“Whereas the State Board of Social Wel- 
fare, as the nonpartisan governing body 
charged with policy and supervising 
the administration of public welfare in this 

State, on February 20, 1962, recommended 

definitive action in recognition of specific 

defects in public welfare policy and proce- 
dure as follows: 


“ ‘STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


“*This board has been concerned over the 
years with the many problems that have 
stemmed from Federal-State relationships in 
the public welfare field, especially with the 
steadily increasing domination by Federal 
authorities and the consequent loss of State 
and local autonomy. 

“ ‘Back in 1951, the Governor of New York 
State appointed the (Kelly) Commission to 
Study Federally Aided Welfare Programs and 
examine the problems of Federal-State re- 
lationships and the more immediate threat 
of withholding Federal funds because of cer- 
tain variances in assistance standards and 
practices in local public welfare depart- 
ments. More recently, the New York State 
Temporary State Commission on Coordina- 
tion of State Activities identified the danger 
of the current situation in this growing com- 
plex of Federal-State-local welfare machin- 
ery. 
These and other studies by New York 
State indicated that there was no disagree- 
ment on the fundamental objectives of all 
modern public welfare—to help people who 
have no other resources but public aid, and 
to provide that assistance as promptly, as 
effectively, and as economically as possible, 
in accordance with the best self-help prac- 
tices. What is involved is the bureaucratic 
network of Federal regulations, reporting, 
auditing, bulletins, State letters, interpreta- 
tions, conformity reviews, and a snowstorm 
of other administrative paper requirements. 

Once again this board finds it necessary 
to express concern, its very real alarm, over 
another threat to extend Federal dominance 
in public welfare—the latest welfare propos- 
al of the Federal Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. Here again, this board 
and the staff of the State Department of So- 
cial Welfare do not quarrel with objectives— 
providing for needy people who must be 
helped, rehabilitating individuals who can 
profit thereby, and using every known mod- 
ern technique for breaking the chain of de- 
pendency in sorely deprived families. Our 
anxiety arises from the specific ways and 
means proposed to reach these objectives. 

These new proposals, if adopted by the 
Congress, would give the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in Washington full 
power to dictate in detail to all the States, 
and therefore to all the thousands of local 
communities in the Nation that administers 
public welfare, just how it is to be man- 
aged—almost down to the last piece of paper. 

The descretion vested in the Secretary 
is without limitations. 

The philosophy implied and inherent 
is in flat contradiction to the historic con- 
cern of New York State and its localities for 
home rule, and ignores the basic right and 
responsibility of the State and its localities 
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to decide how they will conduct their public 
business. 

We believe that a stand must be made 
now, by this State and, hopefully, every 
other State, to stop and to reverse the trend 
of increasing Federal domination of a grow- 
ing complexity that is getting completely out 
of hand, and of the constant threats to with- 
hold Federal funds because of alleged non- 
conformity with Federal regulations. 

To accomplish this urgently- needed 

, this board proposes that: 

1. Because many of these problems stem 
from federally required State plans, the So- 
cial Security Act should be revised to require 
that, not a State’s plan, but its State laws, 
should be used as the basis for determining 
whether a State is in conformity with Fed- 
eral law. 

Such a revision would also shift the re- 
sponsibility for accepting or refusing Federal 
welfare funds from administrators to legis- 
lators. The amount of funds that are 
now available to a State such as New York, 
over $200 million annually, is so great that 
the decision to accept or refuse such funds 
should be made by those who have the duty 
to decide the major fiscal policies of the 
State. After all, the effect of such fiscal de- 
cisions goes far beyond the interest or juris- 
diction of any single State agency. 

2. The Federal administrator's powers to 
review a State’s program for conformity 
should be limited to reviewing a State’s wel- 
fare laws. This would restrain Federal ad- 
ministrative personnel from continuously 
stretching Federal requirements and threat- 
ening a State agency with withdrawal of 
Federal funds unless its voluminous State 
plan is amended again and again to conform 
to the latest Federal interpretation of its 
own regulations. 

3. Determinations ste: from this 
review procedure should be appealable to an 
appropriate Federal court, which would ren- 
der a decision after a hearing in which the 
facts indicated whether a State did meet the 
requirements of the Federal law or whether 
its claims for Federal funds were made in 
good faith or that it withheld the Federal 
share of recovery funds from the Federal 
Government:’ Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it 
hereby is memorialized to amend the Social 
Security Act as follows: 

“1. That titles I, IV, X, and XIV be amend- 
ed to require that a State's laws, instead of a 
State’s plan, conform to the requirements of 
those titles to qualify the State for Federal 
funds thereunder; and 

“2. That titles I, IV, X, XIV and related 
provisions of the Social Security Act be 
amended to make clear that the powers and 
duties of the Department of Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare be limited to— 

1) Determining whether a State’s laws 
conform to the requirements of the Federal 
legislation; 

“(2) Determining whether in the admin- 
istration of the State’s laws there be sub- 
stantial compliance with the Federal 
legislation; 

“(3) Determining whether a State’s claims 
for Federal funds are properly computed and 
are based on actual expenditures made in 
good faith, and whether a State has cor- 
rectly computed and reported the Federal 
share of amounts recovered from recipients, 
their estates and relatives; 

“(4) Stimulating and assisting States to 
provide skilled social services for the preven- 
tion of dependency and for rehabilitation; 

“(5) Stimulating and subsidizing re- 
search into the causes of dependency and 
into methods of effective rehabilitation; and 

“(6) On request, to give advice and guid- 
ance to States for the better administration 
of the federally aided programs; and 

“3. That titles I, IV, X, and XIV and other 
related provisions of the Social Security 
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Act be amended to provide that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
not deny or withhold Federal funds made 
available to the States under any of the 
Federally aided assistance programs except 
with the appraisal of an impartial adminis- 
trative board (comprised, for instance, of 
three or five persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and assured of facilities and services 
adequate to the discharge of its functions), 
issued after appropriate notice and oppor- 
tunity to be heard shall have been afforded 
the State affected; and to provide further 
that the State affected shall have the right 
to appeal the determination of such board 
to an appropriate Federal court; and 

“4, That the bill (H.R. 10032 by Mr. MILLS) 
pending in the 87th Congress, 2d session, be 
amended to provide: 

“(a) For the elimination therefrom of the 
authority proposed to be delegated to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and that all programs and procedures therein 
proposed together with detailed standards 
for the administration thereof be specified 
in said bill or by other act of Congress; and 

“(b) That wherever said bill requires con- 
formity or other action by the States or any 
agency thereof as a condition precedent to 
payments to the States of Federal funds, 
such State action shall be pursuant to State 
statute and not by administrative act taken 
otherwise than specifically pursuant to such 
statute; and 

“5. That temporary aid to dependent 
children, an extension of the aid to depend- 
ent children category adopted at the first 
session of the 87th Congress, be discontin- 
ued for the reason that aid to dependent 
children is designed for special services for 
women with children whose fathers are ab- 
sent from the home to meet a family prob- 
lem and should not embrace relief to supple- 
ment unemployment insurance; also for the 
reason that families, the fathers of which 
are living in the home, heretofore have been, 
and hereafter can be adequately provided 
for by home relief, or general assistance, a 
program subject solely to the control of the 
State and the counties and municipalities 
thereof; and for the further reason that if 
the temporary aid to dependent children 
program becomes permanent it will have the 
ultimate effect of transferring control of 
public assistance in all its forms from the 
States to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, an administrative agency; 
and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate of the United States, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, the chairman of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Finance, and to each 
Member of the Congress of the United States 
duly elected from the State of New York, and 
that such members are urged to apply them- 
selves to achieving the purposes of this 
resolution. 

“By order of the assembly. 

“ANSLEY B, BORKOWSKI, 
“Clerk. 

“Concurred in, without amendment in the 
senate March 7, 1962. 

“JOHN J. SULLIVAN, 
“Secretary.” 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“House RESOLUTION 1176 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 


extend the benefits of library service to 
urban areas 


“Whereas, the educational needs of citi- 
zens of all ages is constantly increasing; and 
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“Whereas the need for a well-informed 
citizenry at the local, State and national 
levels is a necessity in these days when the 
social, economic and political structures of 
the society in which we live are becoming 
increasingly complex; and 

“Whereas an educated population is the 
best guarantee of a free and progressive 
Nation; and 

“Whereas the success of the Library Serv- 
ices Act of 1956 and its 5-year extension has 
increased the facilities of library service in 
the rural areas, not only in increased book 
stock, more hours of service and more staff 
and equipment, but also in increased local 
appropriations for these activities, to meet 
the educational, informational and recrea- 
tional needs of students and citizenry; and 

“Whereas many libraries in urban areas of 
over 10,000 population are presently inade- 
quately financed, have insufficient or out- 
dated book stock, and are inadequately 
housed and staffed; and 

“Whereas a constantly increasingly de- 
mand for service is being made on libraries 
which provide more adequate facilities, by 
patrons living outside their legitimate 
boundaries, causing a severe strain on the 
facilities and staff of many urban libraries: 
‘Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States enact legislation extending the bene- 
fits of library service to urban areas, in an 
endeavor to improve the facilities and staff 
for libraries in these urban areas, and to 
stimulate increased local financial support 
for urban libraries; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted forthwith by the 
Secretary of State to the Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States, 
earnestly requesting that each use his best 
efforts to enact legislation which would 
carry out the purposes of this resolution.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 57 


“Resolution relating to the construction of 
the Bradley Lake hydroelectric power 
project in south central Alaska and the 
Crater-Long Lakes division of the Snetti- 
sham hydroelectric power project in 
southeastern Alaska 
“Whereas President Kennedy said in 

speeches at Palmer and Anchorage, Alaska, 

on September 3, 1960, We have substituted 
in this State a program of no new starts. 

We have failed to recognize the fact which 

the Soviet Union has recognized, and that 

is the necessity of (hydroelectrical) power 

as the key to their national development. I 

think this is the kind of project which 

Alaska needs. For the Alaska that I see is 

not the Alaska of no new starts. It will not 

come about when * * * water runs useless 
to the sea’; and 

“Whereas the economy of southcentral 
and southeastern Alaska is in great need of 
new industries capable of utilizing the 
abundant natural resources of this area and 
providing stable, nonseasonal employment; 
and 

“Whereas present and potential develop- 
ments in the exploitation of natural re- 
sources, establishment of industries, and ex- 
pansion of the population indicate the need 
for the immediate construction of additional 
sources of electrical energy; and 

“Whereas private power companies have 
indicated that they cannot or will not under- 
take the construction necessary to guarantee 
the comfort or well-being of an enlarged 
population or the demands of industrial ex- 
pansion; and 
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“Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has estimated that the electrical power needs 
of the city of Juneau alone will more than 
double by 1970 and more than triple by 1980; 
and 

“Whereas the present cost of power is much 
higher in Alaska than in most areas of the 
United States, due to the lack of modern 
power facilities; and 

“Whereas feasibility studies have shown 
that these hydroelectric power projects can 
be economically constructed and are a neces- 
sity to the continued progress of south- 
central and southeastern Alaska: Be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Alaska in second legislature, second session 
assembled, That the Congress of the United 
States is urgently requested to expedite in 
every possible way the construction of the 
Bradley Lake hydroelectric power project 
and the Crater-Long Lakes division of the 
Snettisham hydroelectric power project; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior; 
the Honorable Kenneth Holum, Assistant 
Secretary (water and power), Department of 
the Interior; the Honorable Floyd E. Dominy, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior; the Honorable Elvis 
J. Stahr, Secretary of the Army; Lt. Gen. 
W. K. Wilson, Jr., Chief of Engineers, US. 
Army; the Honorable Joseph C. Swidler, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission; the 
Honorable Harry J. Trainor, Executive Di- 
rector, Federal Power Commission; the Hon- 
orable Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of 
the United States and President of the Sen- 
ate; the Honorable John W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
the Honorable Harry F. Byrd, chairman, 
Senate Finance Committee; the Honorable 
Clinton P. Anderson, chairman, Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee; the 
Honorable Dennis Chavez, chairman, Senate 
Public Works Committee; the Honorable 
Wayne N. Aspinall, chairman, House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee; the Honor- 
able Charles A. Buckley, chairman, House 
Public Works Committee; the Honorable 
Wilbur D. Mills, chairman, House Ways and 
Means Committee; and to the Members of 
the Alaska delegation in Congress. Passed 
by the House February 26, 1962. 

“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“EsTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the Senate March 3, 1962. 
“PRANK PERATOVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved by the Governor, March 13, 1962. 
“WILLIAM O. EGAN, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors, of Orange County, Calif., protest- 
ing against the imposition of a Federal tax 
on income from State and local bonds; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Santa Barbara, Calif., oppos- 
ing any Federal tax on interest from public 
bonds; to the Committee on Finance. 


COMMENDATION OF COAST GUARD 
IN ALASKA — RESOLUTION OF 
ALASKAN SENATE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, Senate Resolution 41 adopted in 
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the Senate of the Alaska State Legis- 
lature now assembled in Juneau. The 
resolution is one which will be of par- 
ticular interest to those Members of the 
Senate who represent coastal States as 
it expresses a sentiment which I am cer- 
tain is shared among all persons who 
rely upon the dedicated services of the 
U.S. Coast Guard. 

The people of Alaska are especially 
fortunate in naving the protection and 
services of the officers and men of the 
17th Coast Guard District, Adm. Chris- 
topher C. Knapp, commanding. It was 
in recognition of the excellence of the 
17th Coast Guard District that the Alas- 
ka Senate unanimously adopted Resolu- 
tion 41 and it is in further recognition 
of this excellence that I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the contents 
of this resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 41 

Be it resolved by the senate in second 
legislature, second session assembled: 

Whereas the economy of Alaska depends 
heavily upon the commercial fisheries along 
its coast, the sport fishing which brings 
tourists to the State, and the water trans- 
portation routes which afford the most im- 
portant connection with the continental 
United States; and 

Whereas whether by choice or necessity, 
boats and boating are an integral part of the 
life of nearly every inhabitant of coastal 
Alaska; and 

Whereas the extreme tides, variable winds, 
and rugged and uninhabited terrain of much 
of the coast present hazards to life and 
property seldom encountered elsewhere; and 

Whereas the U.S. Coast Guard is charged 
with the vital duties of providing aids to 
navigation, of breaking ice to keep water 
transportation lanes open, of enforcing com- 
pliance with vessel safety laws and regula- 
tions, and of providing rescue and assistance 
to persons and vessels endangered on or near 
the water; and 

Whereas the present administration of the 
17th Coast Guard District has been so vigor- 
ous and cooperative, and has shown so much 
understanding of the problems peculiar to 
Alaska, that the Coast Guard enjoys every- 
where in Alaska the unbounded confidence 
and esteem of the people; be it 

Resolved by the senate in second legisla- 
ture, second session assembled, That the 
commander, the staff, and all the personnel 
of the 17th Coast Guard District be highly 
commended upon their unstinted devotion 
to duty and unexcelled performance of their 
mission in Alaska; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Adm. Alfred C. 
Richmond, Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard; 
Rear Adm. Christopher C. Knapp, com- 
mander, 17th Coast Guard District; Capt. 
Gilbert I. Lynch, chief of staff, 17th Coast 
Guard District; and Capt. Alfred B. Harned, 
chief, Operations Division, 17th Coast Guard 
District. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHURCH (by request) : 

S. 3018. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of the 39 acres of Minnesota Chippewa 
tribal land on the Fond du Lac Indian Reser- 
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vation to the SS. Mary and Joseph Church, 
Sawyer, Minn.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3019. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 3020. A bill to extend the maximum 
maturity of VA-direct nonfarm home loans 
from 30 to 35 years; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HART. 

S. 3021. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed; and 

S. 3022. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GORE (for Mr. KEFAUVER) : 

S. 3023. A bill for the relief of Mr. Deme- 
trious Mallios; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself 
and Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. 3024. A bill to extend the maximum 
maturity of VA-guaranteed or insured home 
loans from 30 to 35 years; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (by request) : 

S. 3025. A bill to supplement certain pro- 
visions of Federal law incorporating the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. in order to give 
certain additional authority to such com- 
pany; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 3026. A bill for the relief of Jeno Nagy; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3027. A bill for the relief of Gail Hohl- 
weg Atabay and her daughter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 3028. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pett when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO 

AMEND THE AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING AGREEMENT ACT 
OF 1937 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the mar- 
keting of farm products has changed 
greatly over the past 25 years. It is 
felt that certain language in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 is unnecessarily restrictive in terms 
of present-day conditions. 

The two bills I am introducing today 
deal with changes which have been sug- 
gested by a number of organizations 
specifically interested in expanding the 
uses to which funds, collected pursuant 
to a marketing order, may be put to use. 

In general, the first bill would amend 
section 8c(6) of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937 to permit 
funds collected to be used to, first, es- 
tablish research projects and, second, to 
finance domestic and foreign marketing 
programs. Farmers producing any spe- 
cific commodity need all the tools of 
market promotion possible to expand 
the consumption of their product. Paid 
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advertising is one of the important tools 
of promotion needed today. The pro- 
ducers of dairy products and the pro- 
ducers of red cherries, peaches, and pears 
for processing, and the producers of 
apples, for both fresh and processing use, 
are especially interested in the availabil- 
ity of this tool to strengthen their pri- 
vate marketing programs. 

The second bill which I am introduc- 
ing seeks to accomplish the same pur- 
pose but its applicability is limited to 
cherries, authorizing the use of funds 
raised under any cherry marketing order 
to be used for market promotion, in- 
cluding paid advertising. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Harr, were 
received, read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, as follows: 

S. 3021. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended; and 

S. 3022. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a bill which would amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. I 
have long had a deep and abiding in- 
terest in immigration policy based on 
my experience as a vice consul ad- 
ministering the current basic immigra- 
tion law, my work as an officer of the 
American Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference, and my work with refugees 
in Austria after the Hungarian revolu- 
tion as a vice president of the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my experience and study have 
convinced me that there is a vital need 
for new immigration legislation to meet 
the responsibilities we face as a leader 
of the free world in the decade of the 
sixties. 

This bill, I introduce today, permits 
the admission of 250,000 immigrants 
annually. Eighty thousand of the visas 
provided for in this bill would be allotted 
on the basis of the proportion which 
each country’s population holds to the 
world population but no one country 
could be allotted more than 1,500 visas 
under this provision. An additional 
120,000 visas would be allocated accord- 
ing to the proportion each country’s 
annual immigration during the past 15 
years to the United States, holds to an 
average of the total immigration to the 
United States during the same period. 

This formula strikes at the un-Ameri- 
can concept that one race is superior to 
another or that northern and western 
Europeans make better Americans than 
do southern and eastern Europeans. 
For instance, under the present law, 
Italy, with a population of 49,052,000, 
has a quota of 5,666, while Germany, 
with a population of only 3 million larger 
than that of Italy, presently has a quota 
of 25,814. Under the formula offered in 
my bill, Italy’s quota would be 15,648 and 
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for instance, countries like Portugal and 
Greece, who have been discriminated 
against, would receive more equitable 
quotas. In the case of Portugal, her 
quota would be raised from the current 
438 to 1,892 and Greece’s quota would be 
raised from 308 to 3,458. 

Under this bill, up to 100 percent of 
each country’s quota would be allocated 
for the reuniting of a family with a 
family member who has already been 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence. Moreover, husbands 
and wives, parents, brothers and sisters 
of American citizens would be admitted 
without regard to the quota. Also, be- 
cause of the pooling of quotas provision, 
the reuniting of husbands and wives, 
children and parents with legally ad- 
mitted aliens, would be considerably 
speeded up. The medical requirements, 
in any case, for reuniting families, would 
be eased. I do not believe that the jus- 
tice and humanity of such provisions 
need any explanation. 

This bill would also provide that an 
immigration officer could not question 
the quota status of an immigrant’s visa, 
although, of course, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would retain the power to deport a 
person admitted for permanent residence 
if it were proved at a later date that he 
or she had made fraudulent application 
to the consul who issued a visa for per- 
manent residence. 

That portion of a country’s annual 
quota not needed for reuniting of fam- 
ilies would be allocated for “pioneer” 
immigrants. When considering immi- 
gration legislation, we must not lose 
sight of the need for “pioneer” immi- 
grants who, like their forebears in the 
past, brought fresh vitality to our na- 
tional cultural, economic, and political 
life. We need this new blood today just 
as much or more than we did in the past. 

Because I believe strongly that spirited 
pioneer immigrants have a great contri- 
bution to make, this bill proposes medical 
standards designed to insure that our 
pioneer immigrants will be vigorous peo- 
ple in excellent health. This bill also 
contains provisions for arranging for 
pioneer immigrants to spend their first 2 
years in the United States in an area 
where they can be best integrated into 
the economic and cultural life of our 
country. 

Without regard to the total national 
quota allotment of 200,000 visas, an- 
other 10,000 visas would be earmarked 
for people with skills which we desper- 
ately require. I do not need to dwell 
on the need of our country for certain 
skills. 

A further 40,000 visas would be ear- 
marked for refugees from tyranny. Al- 
though America has provided generous 
financial assistance to these refugees, 
we have not taken within our borders our 
fair share of those who have often sacri- 
ficed all to live in freedom. Actually, 
the last set of statistics which I have 
seen showed that our country ranked 13 
in the world when it comes to taking in 
refugees as measured on the basis of rel- 
ative population and still further down 
the scale when measured on the basis 
of relative wealth. 
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There has been a great deal of talk 
about taking the initiative in the cold 
war. By resettling our fair share of 
refugees, we would give new hope to 
those who bear this tragic title and strike 
a new blow for freedom. No amount of 
Communist doubletalk can cover up the 
devastating fact that the people of the 
so-called peoples’ democracies, are con- 
tinuously fleeing and voting with their 
feet against their rulers. The proof of 
this is demonstrated by the detestable 
wall in Berlin and the cruel Iron Curtain 
which stretches across Europe. In turn, 
the least we can do is to insure that we 
erect no paper wall preventing us from 
fulfilling our responsibilities to those 
escapees who deserve our admiration and 
assistance. 

Mr. President, I believe that our coun- 
try can no longer delay serious consider- 
ation of new concepts of immigration. 
We all know that both parties in their 
platforms recognized the need for new 
immigration legislation. It is my ear- 
nest hope that this bill will serve to stim- 
ulate interest and discussion in the chal- 
lenging field of immigration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3028) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. PELL, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF BIG BEND 
RESERVOIR IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
TO LAKE SHARPE—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of my 
colleague, the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], may be added 
as a cosponsor of Senate bill 2988, at 
its next printing, which I introduced 
last week, to change the name of the 
reservoir behind Big Bend Dam in South 
Dakota to Lake Sharpe, in memory of a 
beloved former Governor of our State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TREATMENT UNDER INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 OF CASU- 
ALTY LOSSES IN AREAS DESIG- 
NATED BY THE PRESIDENT AS 
DISASTER AREAS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 16, 1962, the names of 
Mr. Coorer, Mr. MORTON, Mr. JAVITS, 
and Mr. Lone of Missouri were added as 
additional cosponsors of the joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 173) relating to the 
treatment under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 of casualty losses in areas 
designated by the President as disaster 
areas, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) on March 16, 1962. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON INDIAN 
HEIRSHIP LAND PROBLEM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce for the information of the Sen- 
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ate that the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, of which I am chairman, will 
hold hearings on S. 2899, a bill relating 
to the Indian heirship land problem, on 
Monday and Tuesday, April 2 and 3, be- 
ginning at 10 a.m. in room 3110 New 
Senate Office Building. 

I hope that all interested parties who 
may wish to give testimony or submit 
statements in connection with the pro- 
posed legislation will notify the staff of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in order that an appropriate wit- 
ness list may be prepared. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


By Mr. HAYDEN: 

Address delivered by Senator Moss at the 
semicentennial celebration of the State of 
Arizona, at Phoenix, Ariz., on February 14, 
1962. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Weekend radio broadcast by himself over 
Wisconsin radio stations, dealing with the 
challenges confronting our Nation. 


THE NEED FOR A LONG-RANGE 
SUGAR ACT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
can be no justification for cutting do- 
mestic sugarbeet production by at least 
10 to 12 percent, as proposed in the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

I am amazed that the administration 
would present such a proposal at the 
present time. If it should be adopted, 
it would give no consideration to either 
our beet and cane producers or our 
sugar refining industry. 

When the 357,000 tons of fully refined 
sugar annually imported from Cuba 
were eliminated, our beet producers had 
a right to expect additional permanent 
quotas for sugar production. 

After several annual extensions of the 
Sugar Beet Act, we have been unable to 
secure any definite quotas for our 
growers. This is a situation that should 
not prevail. If the administration pro- 
posal is adopted, it will not only continue 
to prevail, but our domestic sugar indus- 
try will be further curtailed. 

In this session of Congress we should 
not continue to enact annual or short- 
term extensions of our Sugar Act, but 
we should work out a realistic long- 
range Sugar Act. 

Those of us who serve on the Senate 
Finance Committee are familiar with the 
procedure that has been followed in the 
past years regarding the extension of 
this act, which expires on June 30 of this 
year. 

Generally, 2 or 3 days before the date 
of expiration, we in the Senate are con- 
fronted with a House-passed bill that we 
are told must be passed before the ex- 
piration date. It is a case of either take 
it or leave it. 

In view of the administration’s cur- 
rent proposal, which is contained in a 
tentative nine-point program: and was 
presented to sugar industry representa- 
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tives recently, it is imperative that we in 
Congress begin immediate consideration 
of the new Sugar Act for 1963. 

The administration’s proposal would 
require at least a 10 percent reduction 
in sugarbeet acreage next year, or an 
estimated 200,000 tons less. 

In the State of Kansas we have thou- 
sands of acres of soil and large irrigated 
areas where sugarbeets are, and zan be, 
profitably grown. If our Kansas farmers 
were assured of permanent sugarbeet 
quotas, we would be in a position to con- 
struct sugar refineries in areas where 
our sugar could be profitably refined. 

Someone will no doubt say that at the 
present time there are no sugar quotas 
and the production has not been greatly 
increased in Kansas. The reason, of 
course, is that sugarbeets can be grown 
only where sufficient refining capacity 
is available, and our growers are produc- 
ing every ton that can be refined in the 
refineries that are available. 

It seems even more ridiculous to cur- 
tail sugarbeet acreage when we have no 
surplus of sugar, at a time when our 
Federal Government is insisting on 
further reductions of farm crop acreage. 

We pay farmers to leave land idle, 
we restrict the acreage that can be used 
for current crops, and, under the Sugar 
Act, we prevent them from contributing 
to the revenues and general welfare of 
our economy. 

Congress has established the program 
OF BAERS in the past, and it has worked 
well. 

There are many phases and details in 
the administration’s proposed draft on 
sugar legislation, and I shall not dwell 
on them at this time. It is imperative, 
however, that Congress immediately be- 
gin to look at the proposal submitted by 
the administration that would further 
reduce the production of beet and cane 
sugar in this Nation. The early exten- 
sion of the Sugar Act is in the interest 
of the President, the Congress, the grow- 
ers, and the refineries. 


MAJOR ACCELERATION NEEDED 
FOR THE CENTRAL UTAH AND 
THE DIXIE RECLAMATION PROJ- 
ECTS IN UTAH 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 

have just sent letters to the President 

and to Secretary of Interior Stewart L. 

Udall urging an immediate speedup in 

the planning and construction of the 

central Utah and Dixie reclamation 
projectsin Utah. In light of the serious, 
prolonged drought which plagued Utah 
during the past 3 years, such an ac- 
celeration is urgently and vitally needed 
to assure an adequate water supply for 
the people of the State. 
SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSALS 

In my letters I asked the President 
and the Secretary of Interior to repro- 
gram $6,303,000 already in the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 1963 budget request 
which is now earmarked to build trans- 
mission lines in the State of Utah in 
connection with the Colorado River 
storage project. 

Of this amount, $5,303,000 should be 
used as follows: 

First. Immediately speed up the de- 
tailed advance planning studies and the 
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final definite plan reports for the Jensen, 
Upalco, and Bonneville units of the cen- 
tral Utah project. 

Second. In connection with the Bon- 
neville unit: 

(a) Complete all preconstruction 
studies and initiate construction of a 
dike across Provo Bay on Utah Lake. 

(b) Complete all preconstruction 
studies and initiate construction of a test 
dike at Goshen Bay on Utah Lake. 

(c) Speed up and complete studies of 
further water storage and other develop- 
ment on the Provo River, including all 
the necessary studies to assure an ade- 
quate water supply in Heber Valley. 

Third. Immediately initiate studies to 
extend the Bonneville unit south adding 
the Sevier River Basin to the project for 
the benefit of Millard, Juab, Sanpete, and 
Sevier Counties. 

Fourth. Commence studies this year 
leading to early development of an irri- 
gation project near Ouray to the south 
in Uintah County. 

Fifth. Initiate studies leading to inclu- 
sion of additional Uintah Basin Indian 
lands in the first stage of the central 
Utah project. 

Sixth. Accelerate studies which will 
assure early completion of irrigation 
projects to make certain an adequate 
water supply will be available to white 
water users in Duchesne and Uintah 
Counties. 

Seventh. Immediately initiate and 
complete plans to assure much earlier 
delivery of water than now planned from 
the Green River into the Uintah Basin, 
thus completely assuring a sufficient 
water supply to meet all needs in the 
basin. 


The other $1 million should be allo- 
cated to the Dixie project, conditional 
upon congressional authorization this 
year. Such action will save at least a 
year’s time in getting construction un- 
derway in this important reclamation 
effort. 

WILL NOT ADD TO THE KENNEDY BUDGET 


These recommendations which I have 
proposed will not add to the appropria- 
tion requests already made by the Ken- 
nedy administration for the Upper Colo- 
rado River storage project. On February 
20, 1962, the Department of Interior 
announced its decision on who should 
build the transmission lines for the 
Colorado storage project. Under this 
decision, the Department will use many 
existing private utility lines, particularly 
in the State of Utah. This was a wise 
step, which I supported. I strongly 
maintained throughout the entire dis- 
pute over who should build the lines that 
many millions could be saved to the 
taxpayers in initial investment cost and 
many more millions made available to 
build the irrigation features of the Colo- 
rado storage project if the private utili- 
ties’ systems were used. This was fully 
borne out by the Department’s decision 
of February 20. 

Secretary Udall said that there would 
be a $27 million reduction in Federal in- 
vestment for the transmission grid and 
that $77 million would be added to the 
project's basin fund to build irrigation 
projects above that which would have 
been available had there been all-Fed- 
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eral construction. Twenty-two million 
dollars of the $27 million will be saved 
in Utah, and over $62 million of the 
$77 million will be added to the basin 
fund from Utah. It seems only logical 
and fair, therefore, that a significant 
portion of these savings be used to ac- 
celerate projects in the State of Utah. 
President Kennedy submitted his 
budget request for fiscal year 1963 in the 
beginning of January of this year, a 
month and a half before Secretary Udall 
made his transmission line decision. As 
a result, there is now included in the 
President’s budget $6,303,000 for trans- 
mission lines in Utah that will not be 
needed. Of this amount, $3,733,000 is 
allocated to the Glen Canyon to Center- 
field, Fillmore, and St. George lines, and 
$2,570,000 for the Vernal to Hyrum line. 
I have asked the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to transfer this 
$6,303,000 to the studies and projects as 
I have already outlined. In addition, I 
shall appear before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to make this same 
request. Neither the House nor the 
Senate has yet held hearings on the 
public works appropriation bill which 
deals, in part, with reclamation projects. 
GREAT NEED FOR SPEEDUP 


The recommended speedup in the cen- 
tral Utah project is greatly needed. The 
3-year drought which we have just ex- 
perienced shows that we are only now 
studying projects which should have been 
built a decade ago. Moreover, the census 
experts flatly predict that the population 
of Utah will reach about 1,400,000 by 
1975, just over 13 years from now. Since 
the 1960 population was 880,000, this in- 
dicates that there will be an increase in 
population of about 345,000 just in this 
decade. Such explosive population 
growth is well beyond that of any ex- 
perienced thus far in the State’s history. 
For example, during the 1950-60 decade, 
Utah’s population increased by 190,000, 
the largest growth to date. But this is 
just the beginning. The population ex- 
perts predict that Utah’s population 
could reach 2 million by the year 2000. 
That is just 38 years from now. 

If the expected 2 million population 
level is achieved by the year 2000, it 
means that water resources must be de- 
veloped to support an average of 280,- 
000 more people for each decade be- 
tween now and then. We must move 
swiftly to meet these tremendous new 
demands on our limited water supply. 
CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT—UTAH’S LAST GREAT 

WATER HOLE 

The only way we in Utah can get ad- 
ditional water is to better use and con- 
serve that which is already available. 
Under the upper Colorado River com- 
pact of 1948, Utah is entitled to 23 per- 
cent of the upper Colorado River water 
to use in the State. Our only hope to 
fully utilize this 23 percent share is the 
key central Utah project authorized by 
Congress in 1956, in a bill which I had 
the privilege to sponsor. If we are to 
have this precious water when it is 
needed, it is imperative that prelimi- 
nary studies be made as soon as possible, 
so that construction can be completed 
at the earliest possible date on all units 
of the central Utah project. 
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It is estimated that the accelerated ur- 
banizing trend in Salt Lake and Utah 
Counties alone will bring about a need 
for an additional 114,000 acre-feet of 
municipal and industrial water in the 
two counties between 1975 and the year 
2000. Between 1950 and 1960, the popu- 
lation in Salt Lake and Utah Counties 
increased by 39 percent and 30 percent, 
respectively. It is expected that this 
trend not only will continue but also will 
accelerate. 

In addition, water needs are also acute 
in the Uintah basin, the Sevier basin, 
and in the agricultural portions of Utah 
County. All of these areas suffered 
greatly during the drought. 

Under the central Utah project, water 
will be imported by tunnel from the 
Colorado River basin into the Bonne- 
ville basin, which, together with devel- 
opment of local supplies and reuse of 
return flows, will provide an average of 
about 220,000 acre-feet annually for ir- 
rigation use; 8,000 acre-feet initially 
will be available for municipal and in- 
dustrial use, enough for an average 
western city of 372,000 inhabitants. 
Other unit works will permit future di- 
versions from the Provo River to in- 
crease the total amount for municipal 
and industrial uses in Utah and Salt 
Lake Counties to 100,000 acre-feet an- 
nually, enough for a city with 641,000 
population. Later on, in the ultimate 
phase of the Bonneville basin, an addi- 
tional 400,000 acre-feet annually will be 
imported from the Colorado basin. 

Corresponding benefits will be con- 
ferred upon the people of the Uintah 
Basin through better use of existing 
water supplies and imported water from 
the Green River. But it is imperative 
that work be undertaken much earlier 
than now planned in Uintah and 
Duchesne Counties to assure a full water 
supply for these counties. In particular, 
studies should be initiated at once lead- 
ing to construction of the necessary 
works to bring water from the Green 
River, probably from the Flaming Gorge 
Reservoir. Likewise, the Sevier River 
Basin will be greatly benefited if my rec- 
ommendations are carried out, for water 
would flow south much sooner than now 
scheduled. 

SPEEDUP OF JENSEN, UPALCO, AND BONNEVILLE 
UNITS 

Under present Bureau of Reclamation 
plans, definite plan reports, which are 
required before construction can be 
initiated, will be completed as follows: 

First. Jensen unit, June 1964. 

Second. Upalco unit, June 1964. 

Third. Bonneville unit, first stage, 
June 1963. 

Fourth. Bonneville unit, second stage, 
June 1966. 

This pace is not adequate to meet the 
needs of the people in the areas involved. 
In saying this, I do not intend to be 
critical of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
because I am confident, after carefully 
studying the situation, that the Bureau 
is making good progress in light of the 
present limited funds and personnel 
available. In my opinion, the Bureau 
can move ahead much faster if it is 
given the additional funds I have re- 
quested. n 
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In requesting an acceleration of the 
present pace, Iam aware that such a task 
requires experienced specialists, includ- 
ing engineers, hydrologists, land classi- 
fiers, and economists. If the Bureau 
does not have sufficient trained special- 
ists presently on its staff, top-flight, ex- 
perienced men can be obtained on a 
short-term or consultant basis. For ex- 
ample, such men as E. O. Larson, former 
Bureau of Reclamation region 4 di- 
rector, who did so much to develop the 
project, would probably be available. 
Other specialists could also be readily 
obtained. 

It was my privilege last year to appear 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which in its wisdom approved my 
request for $100,00 to speed up planning 
on the Jensen unit. As a result, the 
definite plan report will be finished in 
June of 1964 instead of June 1965. A 
full year will be saved. Equally and 
even more dramatic results could be ob- 
tained if my present recommendations 
are adopted by the administration and 
by Congress. 

It is my hope that the report on the 
first stage of the Bonneville unit will be 
finished in time to start construction late 
next spring. Likewise, I think it is pos- 
sible for the definite plan reports on the 
Jensen and Upalco units to be completed 
in mid-1963. Admittedly this is a most 
complex undertaking and involves diffi- 
cult problems, but the need is of sufficient 
magnitude to fully justify the additional 
effort. 


UTAH LAKE DIKES AT PROVO AND GOSHEN BAYS 


Two key features of the Bonneville 
unit which should be stepped up are the 
proposed dikes on Utah Lake at Provo 
and Goshen Bays. These two dikes are 
not scheduled for study until the sec- 
ond stage of the Bonneville unit, which 
means the definite plan reports will not 
be completed at the present schedule 
until 1966. However, in view of the 
great potential benefits which will flow 
from these dikes, it is my strong convic- 
tion that the requisite studies should be 
undertaken beginning this summer. 

On February 15, 1961, I directed a let- 
ter to Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall asking that he immediately in- 
itiate studies of the two dikes, leading 
to early construction. Unfortunately, 
my request was refused. When the in- 
itial central Utah project study was 
completed in 1951, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation estimated that a great new sup- 
ply of water would be available as the 
result of a dramatic reduction in evapo- 
ration from the surface of Utah Lake— 
60,000 acre-feet at Goshen and 30,000 
acre-feet at Provo were thus to be saved. 
The lake is extremely shallow, but fully 
covers 95,000 acres of land and is only 
13 feet deep at its deepest spot. As a 
result, evaporation consumes half of the 
lake inflow in normal years, 

It is tragic to waste 90,000 acre-feet of 
water yearly, especially in times of 
drought. That is 29.4 billion gallons of 
water which is lost in our water-short 
area every year. According to public 
health experts, that is enough water to 
fully supply an average western city of 
577,000 people. That includes not only 
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water for culinary purposes but also for 
industrial and all other uses combined. 

These initial Bureau evaporation esti- 
mates have been revised, but even the 
latest hydrologic studies show that dur- 
ing wet cycles the yield of Utah Lake 
would be increased up to 65,000 acre- 
feet annually by diking the two bays and 
largely drying up the land behind them 
with drains and sump pumps. 

It is my understanding that in the 
case of Goshen Bay, which is the larger 
of the two and has a more questionable 
foundation, it would probably be advis- 
able to construct a test section of the 
dike before completing the final speci- 
fications needed for awarding a con- 
struction contract, as was done on Wil- 
lard Bay. 

I hope that the necessary engineering 
construction can be completed and that 
this test section, recommended by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Kenneth 
Holum, can be started during the coming 
fiscal year, using a portion of the in- 
creased funds which I am proposing, 
which can be transferred from their rec- 
ommended use in building construction 
lines to these new purposes. 

In addition to saving water from evap- 
oration, 8,400. acres of new land would 
be irrigated in the Provo Bay area, and 
supplemental water would be provided 
for about 2,400 acres of fringe lands. 
The consumptive use of water with this 
new irrigation development still would 
be slightly less than the evaporation and 
transpiration losses from the bay area 
under present conditions. Thus the irri- 
gation development of the Provo Bay 
would not deplete the Utah Lake water 
supply. 

It is expected that equally and prob- 
ably more beneficial results would come 
from the Goshen Bay dike. But the Bu- 
reau studies are not sufficiently advanced 
to predict the precise effect at this time. 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT ON THE PROVO RIVER— 

INCLUDING THE HEBER AREA 

Our recommendations call for a major 
speedup of investigations and engineer- 
ing to bring further development to the 
Provo River area. Unfortunately, this 
Bureau report, too, will be completed 
with the second stage of the Bonneville 
unit in 1966. This is doubly regrettable, 
both because of the delay and because 
this effort is designed to more fully de- 
velop existing water resources on the 
Provo River, so it need not wait for im- 
ported water. 

With the provision of added storage 
on the Provo River, 100,000 acre-feet of 
water or more could be made available 
as an increased supply for municipal 
and industrial diversions from the 
Provo River. This would arise largely 
through continued changes from irriga- 
tion to other uses in Utah and Salt Lake 
Valleys. 

One of the storage features which the 
Bureau has under consideration is an 
enlarged Deer Creek Reservoir. Other 
alternatives are being considered. 
Whatever decision is made, it is abso- 
lutely mandatory that added storage be 
available to supply supplemental water 
to the Heber area. If the Bates Reser- 
voir will best do the job, it should be 
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built. Heber Valley must not be left out 
of the central Utah project, which is 
why I have included funds in my pres- 
ent request to rapidly complete an engi- 
neering study of storage features to 
accomplish this important objective. 

WATER SUPPLY FOR THE SEVIER RIVER BASIN— 


JUAB, MILLARD, SANPETE, AND SEVIER COUN- 
TIES 


Under present plans, the Bureau of 
Reclamation will not complete its study 
of the necessary project works to carry 
water south to the Sevier River Basin 
until 1966. This will delay an impor- 
tant water supply in the Sevier River 
Basin for Juab, Millard, Sanpete and 
Sevier Counties. The recent drought 
has clearly shown that a much more 
rapid program must be undertaken. 

The initial phase of the central Utah 
project should include early delivery of 
water to the Sevier, Millard, Juab and 
Sanpete County areas. There appears 
to be authority in the bill to do so. The 
future of these counties is dependent 
upon the project water. The earlier the 
water can be delivered, the more sure 
that future development of the counties 
can be assured. A new water supply 
would open up new economic vistas in 
the Sevier Basin. Few areas of the 
State suffered more than these four 
counties during the 3-year drought, 
which we hope is now ended. 

WATER TO THE OURAY AREA IN UINTAH 

COUNTY 


The Jensen unit of the central Utah 
project is presently being studied by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. That study 
will be completed, under present plans 
as I have indicated, in June of 1964, It 
is my hope that this can be readied 
much earlier. This project lies near 
Jensen, Utah. Water could be deliy- 
ered to about 4,000 acres of supple- 
mental lands and 500 acres of new lands. 
This land is located to the east of the 
Fernal unit which will be completed this 
year, the first participating project to 
be constructed. 

There is another important unit, near 
Ouray, which should be built under the 
central Utah project. It is my under- 
standing that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has authority to study this area so 
that it, too, may receive an adequate 
water supply. Therefore, I strongly 
urge that a portion of the reprogramed 
funds be used for this purpose. 

Another unit under study is the Upal- 
co. It would supply water for a part 
of the 75,000 acres in the existing Moon 
Lake project area. Reservoir sites are 
being considered for storage of the lim- 
ited, undeveloped water supplies there. 
Under the present Bureau plans, a defi- 
nite plan report will be completed in 
1964, but I believe it can be finished 
much sooner. 

UINTA BASIN INDIAN LANDS 


Water right negotiations are presently 
being conducted which involve the In- 
dians in the Uinta Basin. Judging from 
information given to me, it is apparent 
that the Indians are taking a statesman- 
like, long-range view of the situation. 
Of course, it is certainly understandable 
that they should wish to fully protect 
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their interests. It is my hope that these 
negotiations will be satisfactorily com- 
pleted in the immediate future. The 
Indians would no doubt be even more 
willing to enter into acceptable agree- 
ments if project studies were initiated 
immediately to assure the inclusion of 
additional Uinta Basin Indian lands in 
the first stage of the Bonneville unit of 
the central Utah project. 

An assured water supply with appro- 
priate project features would be a great 
boon to the Uinta Basin Indians and 
would give them an opportunity to sub- 
stantially improve their standard of liv- 
ing and enhance their economic situa- 
tion. 

Once these water right adjudication 
studies are completed, it would be pos- 
sible to start work to develop the lands 
on the Duchesne River, both above and 
below the mouth of the Strawberry. A 
total of about 48,000 acres can be served. 
This feature includes such works as the 
Starvation Reservoir on the lower Straw- 
berry River with a 70,000-acre-foot ca- 
pacity. But we must get it off the draw- 
ing board and into reality. 

PROVIDE AN ASSURED AFTER SUPPLY FOR WHITE 
WATER USERS IN THE UINTA BASIN 


The white water users in the Uinta 
Basin also are understandably concerned 
about the present water right adjudica- 
tion studies. They are apprehensive be- 
cause the Indians have first priority 
while they have second. In addition 
they are troubled by the proposed trans- 
mountain diversion by tunnel from the 
Uinta Basin to the Bonneville Basin, 
fearing possible water shortages although 
this diversion has only third priority. 
It is particularly important that proj- 
ect features in the Uinta Basin be ini- 
tiated at the earliest possible time to 
make certain that a full water supply 
is available to the white water users. 
Such an accelerated program would al- 
lay their fears. 

STEPUP PLAN TO BRING GREEN RIVER WATER 
INTO THE UINTA BASIN 

The fears of the white water users 
would be completely allayed, I am sure, 
if they could be certain that water would 
be diverted from the Green River into 
the Uinta Basin at a much earlier date 
than now planned. This would prob- 
ably involve bringing water from the 
Flaming Gorge Reservoir south into the 
basin. Originally it was thought that 
water would be pumped from the Echo 
Park Reservoir, but Flaming Gorge was 
substituted because certain interests 
blocked construction of the Echo Park 
Dam. 

In my opinion, water diversion from 
the Green River must have high priority, 
higher than that which the Bureau of 
Reclamation has hitherto been able to 
give it. The funds which I have recom- 
mended should enable the Bureau to give 
the necessary study and attention which 
is required by this proposal. 

In making these recommendations, I 
am not in any way critical of the Bureau. 
My purpose is to give the Bureau the 
additional tools and resources which will 
enable it to expand its efforts to in- 
crease Utah’s water supply and enable 
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our people to drink at our last great 
waterhole, the Colorado and Green 
Rivers. 

THE DIXIE PROJECT 

At the present time, I have a bill pend- 
ing before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, S. 14, which would authorize 
construction of the Dixie project in 
Washington County, Utah. In addition 
to providing a critically needed water 
supply in Utah’s Dixie, Washington 
County, it would also furnish 8,000 acre- 
feet of water to Cedar City in Iron 
County. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has now 
completed its studies and the proposed 
report of the Secretary was sent last 
week to the affected States and Federal 
agencies for review and comment. The 
Flood Control Act gives these States and 
agencies 90 days for the review, but I 
am hopeful that this can be done much 
faster. It is my further hope that S. 14 
will be authorized by Congress this year. 
However, there is no money included in 
the President’s budget to start con- 
struction. Thus, we shall lose at least 
a full year’s time even if my bill passes 
unless money is added. 

I, therefore, urge that $1 million be 
included in the public works appropria- 
tion bill for the Dixie project, conditional 
upon congressional authorization. This 
same procedure was adopted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in connection with the 
upper Colorado River storage project in 
his budgets submitted in both January 
of 1955 and 1956, even though the proj- 
ect was not authorized until April of 
1956. Because of his foresight, construc- 
tion was started immediately and delay 
was avoided. 

On October 3, 1961, I asked the Secre- 
tary of Interior to include $1 million for 
the Dixie project in the President’s 
budget, but he refused to do so. This 
was a great disappointment to the local 
people, particularly since he also refused 
my recommendation that Interior build 
a saline water treatment plant at LaVer- 
kin Springs, which would have reduced 
the cost of the Dixie project by $2 
million. 

Both the Washington County and the 
Cedar City areas know what a drought 
means. Likewise, they know that a ceil- 
ing is placed upon their future and their 
economic growth unless they get the 
long hoped for water from the Dixie proj- 
ect. It would permit irrigation of 20,100 
acres of farmland and provide a 5,000- 
acre-foot municipal water supply to the 
city of St. George. I have already men- 
tioned the vital 8,000 acre-feet that would 
go to Cedar City. 

If the Bureau of Reclamation experts 
feel, after carefully studying my pro- 
posals, that all of them can be accom- 
plished with less money than the full 
$6,303,000, I shall be happy to support 
the decrease. It should be noted that the 
crops which will be grown on the farm 
lands involved are not in surplus. Like- 
wise it must be emphasized that the 
money for which I have asked will be 
repaid. It is a loan and in the case of 
the municipal and industrial water fea- 
tures will be repaid with interest. 
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These recommendations are so impor- 
tant that I felt compelled to call them to 
the attention of the Congress and to the 
President. In making my recommenda- 
tions, I have not attempted to list them 
in order of priority. They are all criti- 
cally needed projects. I sincerely hope 
that Congress will approve all of my rec- 
ommendations. The future of Utah 
hangs in the balance. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the Senator from 
Mississippi has yielded to the Senator 
from Iowa on the same basis on which 
he had yielded to other Senators: I 
therefore ask that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ESKIMO SCOUTS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, mil- 
itary preparedness requires that Amer- 
ican forces be trained to fight under 
every conceivable hancicap of climate 
and terrain. In the past I have, from 
time to time, addressed the Senate on 
the strategic importance of Alaska in 
the preparation of American forces for 
combat in the coldest reaches of the 
arctic and subarctic north. I know that 
my colleagues in the Senate will want 
to read an account of recent military 
maneuvers in Alaska which demon- 
strated the potential effectiveness of 
arctic trained units in the eventuality of 
a ground action under extreme climatic 
conditions. 

The account describes the “Great 
Bear” exercise recently concluded in 
Alaska under the direction of Maj. Gen. 
J. H. Michaelis, commanding general of 
the U.S. Army, Alaska. From the very 
beginning of the action it was apparent 
that the opposing armies, composed of 
American and Canadian forces, were 
without effective defense against small 
guerrilla trained units described by the 
Pioneer, a service newspaper at Fort 
Richardson, as “the invisible force.” 
These small units were composed of 
members of the 2d Scout Battalion, 297th 
Infantry, Alaska National Guard. With 
them were troops of the 7th Special 
Forces, who had for some weeks trained 
with the Eskimo units of Alaska to learn 
the secrets of arctic survival. 

The “Great Bear” exercise was declared 
a draw after the two opposing battle 
groups had fought over 160 miles of 
Alaska terrain. I suggest, however, that 
the result would have been different had 
the Alaska National Guard not been 
divided equally between the opposing 
forces and had instead been made avail- 
able to one side only. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article which appeared in 
the Pioneer, to which I have made ref- 
erence and entitled “Eskimo Scouts, 
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Special Forces, Team Up To Be Maneu- 
ver’s Silent Enemy,” be printed in the 
Record following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ESKIMO Scouts, SPECIAL Forces, Team Ur To 
Be MANEUVER’S SILENT ENEMY 


Opposing forces in this combat exercise 
in central Alaska face many enemies: each 
other in the practice war they were conduct- 
ing, the 160 miles of wilderness that sepa- 
rated them when the maneuver began, and a 
climate in which temperatures drop below 
minus 60° and winds snarl through at more 
than 50 miles an hour. 

But possibly the hardest enemy of all for 
them to deal with was a small group of in- 
visible men. 

The men are real enough. They are hard 
and tough and skilled in the arts of subarctic 
soldiering. They are invisible because 
neither friendly forces nor aggressors have 
any idea where they are. They may strike 
from any angle, at any time. 

Lone men or small units, already appre- 
hensive because of their insignificance in 
this wild, cold land, are their favorite target. 

The invisible force is made up of Eskimos. 

Roaming the maneuver area are two small 
detachments from the 2d Scout Battalion, 
297th Infantry, Alaska National Guard. 
With them are troopers of the U.S. 7th Spe- 
cial Forces, who have been training with 
the scouts in their home villages since Jan- 
uary. 
In the maneuver area these groups are 
working as guerrilla bands. One band is 
supporting the friendly forces, another the 
aggressor. Both groups are deep in the 
maneuver area, working close to their 
enemy's forward lines. 

They began to show their effectiveness al- 
most at once. The maneuver was less than 
2 days old when one of the guerrilla lead- 
ers reported he was overlooking his enemy's 
main supply route and had chopped off four 
big tracked cargo carriers loaded with food 
and ammunition for advancing infantry. 

It was the first combat action of the 
maneuver. 

For the Eskimo scouts the maneuver began 
in late January when Special Forces teams 
flew into Bethel, Alaska. Here some of the 
Special Forces men went to work with the 
headquarters elements of the 2d Scout Bat- 
talion. Others of the Fort Bragg troops 
flew in short-field Army airplanes to villages 
on the western coast of Alaska, and one 
team traveled down the ice of the Kuskok- 
wim River to the village where they would 
train with the National Guardsmen. 

Most western and northern Alaska villages 
have scout detachments, and most of the 
men of military age belong. 

The Special Forces teams are made up of 
parachute-trained volunteers, each man ex- 
pert in one of the fields of weapons, explo- 
sives, communications, or fleld medicine. All 
are skilled in the arts of unconventional 
warfare. 

The scouts and the troopers trained to- 
gether until just before Exercise Great Bear 
kicked off on February 12. Then they were 
flown to Fort Greely, rapidly transferred to 
waiting helicopters, and skimmed the tree- 
tops into areas deep in the maneuver zone. 
From then on they were on their own. 

On the surface, their job in the maneuver 
is simple. They seek out and report mili- 
tary intelligence. They interdict supply 
routes, and make raids against enemy instal- 
lations. In short, they carry out guerrilla 
warfare, taking all the advantage they can 
of their enemy. 

But in the wild and frigid maneuver zone 
of Exercise Great Bear their job is perilous, 
even though this is only practice combat. 
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The scouts and their Forces com- 
rades must keep out of sight of foot troops, 
protect themselves against aerial observa- 
tion, prepare their own food, and stay warm. 

The Eskimo scouts have never been used 
in such numbers in an Alaskan maneuver 
before, and this is the first time they have 
been used in an unconventional role. 

Maj. Gen. J. H. Michaelis, USARAL CG, 
and maneuver director, said of them, “there 
are no men in the world more capable of 
fulfilling the mission we have given them. 
These men know the country, and can live 
and move in it with full confidence. They 
have proven time and again that they are 
excellent soldiers and proud, loyal citizens.” 


FRENCH-ALGERIAN CEASE-FIRE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
think the Senate and the people of the 
United States should today extend to 
President de Gaulle and to the French 
nation our heartiest congratulations 
upon the cease-fire and our prayers and 
hopes that from this point forward the 
peoples of France and of Algeria can 
move forward together in their search 
for internal peace and economic prog- 
ress. 

It appears that after such a long and 
bitter period of time, peace in Algeria 
may be in sight. This is the first time 
since 1939, 23 years ago, that the French 
Army has not been engaged in fighting 
a war. For the majority of the French 
people, whatever their views on Algeria 
may be, the cease-fire is a blessing, a 
period of respite, on which a firm basis 
of peace must be built, for the security 
of the entire free world. 

There is one development which gives 
me deep concern. Premier Khru- 
shchev’s premature recognition of the 
provisional Algerian government is cal- 
culated to make the task of organizing 
peace more difficult. It is calculated to 
incite rightist French still further and 
encourage leftist Algerians to look to 
Moscow. It is frankly an effort to bring 
about a continuing civil war that would 
benefit only the Communists. The 
Secret Army terrorist organization can 
be expected to seize the pretext of Khru- 
shchev’s action for further massacres, 
but loyal Frenchmen and responsible 
Algerians must unite to stop this mur- 
der and mayhem, and establish an or- 
dered peace. 

In reaching this momentous accord, 
President de Gaulle has, one can rightly 
say, it seems to me, looked neither to 
the right nor to the left. He has never 
lost sight of the forest for the trees— 
and some of the trees which stand both 
to the right and to the left of Algerian 
independence are formidable indeed. 

So I feel it is entirely appropriate that 
a word be said in the Senate in recog- 
nition of this great achievement. 


MISSING: PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
ON TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in the 
first 6 months of his administration, 
President Kennedy sent twice as many 
messages to the Congress as did Presi- 
dent Eisenhower during the same period 
in 1953. The pace has been generally 
steady since then. 
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I should like to invite attention today 
to a vital area in which we have been 
expecting a Presidential message for a 
long time. I refer to transportation. 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
the administration’s broad new trans- 
portation program, but the message on 
transportation is among the missing. 

The transportation industry in the 
United States vitally needs a shot in the 
arm. For one thing, the condition of 
railroads in the northeast is alarming. I 
have joined with a number of northeast- 
ern Senators and with my colleague 
from New York urging Presidential ac- 
tion in particular on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. There are 
problems affecting our maritime indus- 
try which also need immediate atten- 
tion. This is an area in which fresh 
thinking and innovations are long over- 
due. Our airlines are faced with many 
new challenges. Furthermore, the co- 
ordination of our several major modes 
of transportation, so that they all fit to- 
gether in an orderly way, is an area in 
which the Federal Government must 
show greater initiative. The commuter 
transportation systems of our great ur- 
ban areas must be considered in close 
conjunction with this overall transpor- 
tation picture. 

Mr. President, commerce among the 
States is clearly an area for affirmative 
Federal action. We have been admon- 
ished by this administration to take 
action in many areas, some of which are 
not as clearly the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. This is an area 
in which the Federal Government un- 
questionably has full authority. 

There are a number of practical steps 
which I believe must be taken promptly 
to relieve our Nation’s major transporta- 
tion problems. For one thing, I favor 
the repeal of the 10 percent Federal ex- 
cise tax on passenger fares, which I am 
glad to see the administration has sup- 
ported. I also believe that a Cabinet- 
level department should be created to 
coordinate our transportation policies. 
These and other similar recommenda- 
tions must be given a higher priority. 
Above all, I strongly urge that the Pres- 
ident take immediate action to spell out 
his transportation program so that the 
Congress can get down to work on it. 

As we all know, while it is perfectly 
true that the Congress can act, it is not 
likely the Congress will get down to busi- 
ness until it knows more about the posi- 
tion to be taken by the administration. 


RESOLUTIONS OF LAND O’LAKES 
CREAMERIES, INC. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., a cooper- 
ative organization in the Midwest, has 
been holding meetings, out of which has 
come a statement of objectives and fun- 
damentals in the form of a number of 
resolutions regarding many questions 
which relate to the farm program in the 
United States. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolutions and observations 
which relate to national legislation may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LAND O'LAKES 
CREAMERIES, INC. 


1. FUNDAMENTALS AND OBJECTIVES 


Gross income to farmers in the United 
States approximates $38 billion per year. 
Net income only about $11 billion. Out of 
every $3 of gross income, more than $2 are 
paid out to nonfarm persons in the same 
year. Farm income expands the tax base 
from which money for payment of price sup- 
ports is derived. 

Falling prices at the farm level have 
checked inflation. Goods and services pur- 
chased by farmers are usually at inflated 
prices. Production incentives at nonfarm 
segments of the national economy have not 
been applied in such a manner as to produce 
increasing supplies at lower prices. In 
addition: 

1. Exports of farm surpluses have (a) im- 
proved the standard of living of persons in 
other nations, (b) provided a market for 
surplus farm products, (c) contributed more 
than $5 billion toward balancing interna- 
tional payments in 1961, and (d) helped 
check inflation. 

2. Farmers have reduced the labor require- 
ment to produce food thus releasing labor 
for production of other goods and services 
which contribute to national growth and a 
higher national standard of living. In na- 
tions lacking this supply of food, living 
standards and national progress have been 
retarded. 

3. The prime necessity for national welfare 
and growth is food. Farming requires large 
commitments of capital per man. The ef- 
ficient farmer, therefore, should reasonably 
expect, at the least, economic rewards com- 
parable with other efficient users of labor and 
capital. 

4. Restricted production does not con- 
tribute to low-cost food either for domestic 
supply or for export. 

5. Excessively high price supports restrict 
markets and attract nonfarm capital in 
competition with farm families. Excessively 
low prices make nonfarm suppliers of es- 
sential goods and services the principal bene- 
ficiaries of farm operations. 

We believe: 

(a) The farm family in which the farmer 
contributes most of the planning, manage- 
ment, capital, and labor is the most efficient 
producer of food. 

(b) Since food surpluses stabilize price 
levels and assure wide distribution, a price 
support program with exportable surpluses 
is justified. 

(c) Price supports should be managed to 
support the efficient farmer. Prices should 
not encourage invasion of the industry by 
outside capital for productive purposes, or 
be so low as to make the efficient farmer 
powerless to control his own business. 

(d) The food-for-peace program, carried 
to a successful conclusion, must inevitably 
develop foreign markets for both agricul- 
tural and industrial products, and therefore 
should be supported. 

(e) The addition to the national tax base 
contributed by the farm price support pro- 
gram through the gross national product is 
sufficient to offset the budget outlays for 
the price-support program. 

2. TAXATION OF COOPERATIVES 


For many years Congress has struggled 
with the question of how to tax net earnings 
of cooperatives. Representatives of coopera- 
tives have consistently urged the enactment 
of legislation which would carry out the in- 
tent of Congress embodied in the 1951 
amendment of the Internal Revenue Code to 
tax as income to patrons the net earnings 
of cooperatives distributed as patronage re- 
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funds and not to tax these earnings to the 
cooperatives. 

We believe that net earnings of farmer 
cooperatives should be taxed once by the 
United States and then only to patrons at 
the full face amount of the patronage dis- 
tribution at the time it is received by the 
patrons regardless of the form thereof: Pro- 
vided, however, That net earnings on pur- 
chases of personal living or family items 
should not be taxed either to the coopera- 
tive or to the patron; and 

We believe that subjecting the net earn- 
ings of farmer cooperatives to full cor- 
porate tax rates unless they are distributed 
to patrons in cash or its equivalent would 
seriously impair the ability of farmer co- 
operatives to render to their patrons the 
services which are so necessary to their wel- 
fare; and 

We believe that legislation such as that 
which has been proposed in the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be unfair and clearly puni- 
tive taxation of cooperatives: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this association vigorously 
opposes the enactment of such legislation 
or substantially similar legislation and urges 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota. and South Dakota Representatives in 
Congress and our own directors and mem- 
bers to use every proper effort to defeat such 
legislation and to support legislation which 
will in a fair and equitable manner give 
effect to the 1951 intent of Congress by taxing 
to patrons of cooperatives all patronage dis- 
tributions regardless of the form in which 
made. 


3. MARKETING AGREEMENTS, FEDERAL ORDERS, AND 
SANITARY STANDARDS FOR GRADE A MILK 


We favor Federal orders for the control of 
conditions under which milk is produced and 
marketed for fluid consumption. These or- 
ders have brought a degree of stability to 
marketing within the industry. But regula- 
tions should not be localized to the extent 
which would exclude any efficient producer 
of milk who has satisfactorily met the qual- 
ity requirements and is willing, with other 
producers, to accept responsibility for pro- 
viding adequate market supplies. Unfair 
limitation of free movement of milk is not 
in the best interest of producers or con- 
sumers. 

The sanitary code of the U.S. Public Health 
Service provides for pure and wholesome 
milk. More rigid standards are penalties 
both to producers and consumers. Producers 
who supply milk complying with the U.S. 
Public Health Service sanitary code for grade 
A milk should not be excluded from par- 
ticipation in any fluid market within the 
United States or prevented from shipping 
such milk in interstate commerce. 

We recommend the principles above to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in administering 
Federal orders. 

4. IMPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 


We have previously and continuously 
pointed out that one source of farm sur- 
plus and excessive price support program cost 
lies in the administration of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act under which 
import quotas are established. Decisions un- 
der this section have often been inconsist- 
ent. Import quotas have been relaxed with 
the result that the quantity of surplus as 
well as the cost of price support was in- 
creased. 

The decision that an imported product 
impairs, or is likely to impair, any farm 
price support program should be the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of Agriculture alone. 
Based on that decision, import quotas should 
be mandatory and should be applied to the 
extent necessary to relieve the impairment, 
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A farm program based on production quo- 
tas, compliance deposits, deficiency pay- 
ments, and with surpluses increased by im- 
ports is inconsistent. It is inconsistent to 
permit importation of food products and 
expect farmers to compete if the prices ad- 
ministered under farm programs encourage 
importation. 

Import quotas will be necessary, and these 
import quotas may not be administered in 
the manner used in the administration of 
import quotas in the past which have en- 
couraged and permitted subterfuge in manu- 
facturing and importing competitive farm 
products. 

We particularly call the attention of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the President 
to imports of Colby cheese in 1961 and 1962. 


5. QUALITY STANDARDS FOR IMPORTED DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Standards of composition and purity for 
imported dairy products are often lacking. 
Imported food products, therefore, may be 
produced in foreign countries under condi- 
tions which would not be tolerated within 
the United States. This is neither equitable 
nor justifiable. Inferior quality of imported 
products may prevent the development of 
competitive products within the United 
States under the more costly sanitary stand- 
ards imposed on domestic producers. The 
appropriate U.S. Government agencies should 
insist that competition should be equitable 
on the basis of standards of purity and 
composition of products. 

We recommend that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture promulgate standards of sanitation, 
composition and purity for all products of 
milk, and that such standards be applied 
to imported products on the same basis as 
for domestic products both by the Customs 
Bureau in the Treasury Department and by 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

> > * * * 


7. IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Food products made from vegetable fats 
may be valuable and useful. When such 
products are marketed in such a manner 
that the color, plasticity, and package are 
designed for the single purpose of taking 
advantage of the demand for other well- 
established food products, we consider such 
products to be deceptive and such activities 
are unfair and objectionable marketing 
practices. We are opposed to the marketing 
of oleomargarine when manufactured and 
packaged for the sole purpose of making use 
of the yellow color and other characteristics 
customarily associated with butter. This 
practice is even more objectionable when the 
natural plasticity or consistency of the prod- 
uct is changed to simulate butter. No ad- 
vantage is derived from these practices ex- 
cept by manufacturers and merchandisers 
of yellow margarine. There is no advantage 
at all to the producers of soybeans and cot- 
tonseed, which products are in surplus and 
priced only on the basis of price programs 
for the oilseeds, not on the use of the oil. 
We request the management of Land O'Lakes 
Creameries to make copies of this resolution 
available to the members of the legislature 
of the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota and to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Members of 
the House and Senate of the Congress of the 
United States. 


8. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Our foreign policy should provide for ex- 
pansion of foreign markets for goods includ- 
ing the products of agriculture. But large 
populations lack the means to pay for goods 
purchased in international trade. To rec- 
tify this, Public Laws 480 and 665 made it 
possible to assist by accepting foreign cur- 
rencies and by other means. This type of 
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program has helped to develop some self- 
sustaining economies. 

Our foreign market for farm products is 
now estimated as equivalent to the output 
of about 60 million acres of harvested crop- 
land, about one-third of which were exported 
under pro; conducted through the au- 
thority of Public Laws 480 and 665. Exports 
of farm products in 1961 exceeded $5 billion. 
Agriculture has thereby contributed heavily 
to the creation of trade balances abroad 
which reduce the drain on our national gold 
supply. 

National economic development in many 
countries requires provision of schools, 
buildings, roads, and machinery to increase 
output of goods. This can be accomplished 
only with great difficult except in the pres- 
ence of an adequate food supply. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that Public Laws 480 and 
665 be vigorously pressed to secure interna- 
tional peace and international equality and 
international prosperity, with enlarged for- 
eign markets for goods and services. 


* * * * 
11. AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTIONS IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


Under the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 are 
three exemptions important to farmers in 
the procurement of supplies and marketing 
of their farm products. Farm vehicles 
owned and controlled by farmers in the 
transportation of agricultural commodities 
are exempt from regulation. Motor vehicles 
used in carrying property consisting of live- 
stock, fish, or agricultural commodities are 
also partially exempt if such motor vehicles 
are not used for any other property or pas- 
sengers for compensation. In addition, mo- 
tor vehicles controlled and operated by a 
cooperative organization are partially ex- 
empt. 

These exemptions make it possible for 
farmers to manage their own business with- 
out filing rates and routes with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, It makes 
them considerably more efficient in the man- 
agement of their own business and in the 
marketing of their products, 

These exemptions have become established 
through many court hearings and other liti- 
gation with reference to the meaning of the 
act. At the present, however, there is a 
movement to redefine these exemptions in 
such a way that the benefits will be lost. 
We are opposed to such actions whether on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or the Congress. 

Private carriers, not now participating in 
these exemptions, should be permitted to ob- 
tain return-trip hauls of exempt products. 
It is uneconomic and wasteful to impose re- 
strictions on private carriers, preventing 
them from competing in this business, and 
such restrictions are not in the public in- 
terest. 

We favor the regulatory exemptions at 
present contained in section 203(b) (4a) (5) 
and (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act for 
farmers’ cooperatives and farm product 
haulers. 

We Federal registration of licensing 
of exempt or private carriers. This serves no 
essential purpose and constitutes an opening 
wedge for more complete regulation. We 
oppose rate filing by exempt haulers as im- 
practical, costly, and impossible to enforce. 

. = * . * 
14. STANDARDIZING EGG WEIGHTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The egg weights for the various grades are 
different in different States. Eggs, however, 
are produced in almost every State and must 
move across State boundaries and be mar- 
keted in other States, often with egg weights 
different from the State in which the eggs 
were produced. This causes confusion and 
difficulty in the marketing of eggs. 

It is desirable that the several States 
should adopt standard weights for egg grades 
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which are uniform. We recommend that the 
commissioner of agriculture of the State of 
Minnesota undertake reciprocal relations 
with similar officers in other States, to re- 
vise and standardize the weights of eggs sold 
under the various grades. If uniformity is 
reached, marketing will be simplified as be- 
tween producers in one State and consumers 
in other States to the great benefit of both 
producers and consumers. 

We recommend also that the commissioner 
of agriculture for the State of Minnesota 
consult with the appropriate authorities of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in the 
attempt to get uniform egg grades acceptable 
for both State and national egg marketing 
programs. 

15. DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS, 1962-63 

At this date, March 9, 1962, announcement 
of the dairy price support program for the 
year ahead has not been made. Purchasers 
of the products of milk anticipate lower 
prices and markets are weakening. Pro- 
ducers are in urgent need of information 
upon which to base their plans for the year 
ahead. Experience in 1959 and 1960 shows 
that 77 percent of parity for milk leads to 
unstable production, confusion in primary 
markets, and higher prices to consumers. 

We urge the Secretary of Agriculture to 
reach a decision quickly with reference to 
the dairy program for the remainder of 1962. 
Prices should be announced promptly which 
will reduce uncertainty in the industry, re- 
lieve the effects of demoralizing rumors, and 
assure farmers that prices will justify plans 
to convert surplus feed grains into milk 
in 1962. 


U.S. PROBLEMS IN COMPETITION 
WITH WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a recent 
editorial in the Saturday Evening Post 
presents some interesting points of view 
on the U.S. problem in competition with 
the increasing productive strength of 
Western Europe, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR FRIENDS ARE Our COMPETITORS Too 


Recently one of our correspondents went 
skiing in Switzerland. He had a pair of 
American ski boots which, although unworn, 
were 8 years old. Since they no longer fitted, 
he bought a new pair. Unwilling to carry 
the old ones home, he tried to give them 
away. There were no takers anywhere, not 
even among the school kids. “They're not 
the latest model,” explained a Swiss villager. 
“Everybody who skis these days has the very 
latest kind.” 

As he toured the rest of Europe, the Amer- 
ican found that “the very latest kind” ap- 
peared to be an apt slogan for the life Euro- 
peans are presently enjoying. Our Western 
allies, fantastically prosperous and up to 
date, often make us look backward by com- 
parison. 

It seems hard to find an old factory—and 
this is not altogether due to American gen- 
erosity after World War II. The architecture 
is ultramodern, the equipment up to the 
minute. Apartments, shops, schools, sports 
stadiums, office buildings, and supermarkets 
are of the latest design. Passenger and com- 
muter trains are new and attractive, run 
frequently—and on time. Late-model autos 
and buses, many of them consuming gas 
that costs 85 cents a gallon, are clogging new 
highways, which are beautifully landscaped. 
In short, the American found Europe riding 
a boom that has continued merrily for more 
than a decade. During that same period the 
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United States has suffered three setbacks. 
And in spite of our standard of living, which 
is still far and away the world’s highest, we 
have never been able to solve our chronic 
unemployment problem. Some areas in the 
United States have been in a state of de- 
pression since World War II. 

Except for parts of southern Italy, Greece, 
and possibly the Iberian Peninsula, Western 
Europe has reported virtually no unemploy- 
ment. Switzerland, her industries humming 
profitably, has had to import 400,000 Italians 
and 50,000 Spaniards, a number equivalent 
to almost 10 percent of her population. 
Lately Italy has clamped down on this ex- 
port of workers. She needs them herself. 

As our man packed his new Swiss ski 
boots and headed for home, he realized he’d 
heard no talk about 5-hour workdays, com- 
pulsory retirement at 65 or other measures 
that reduce total production. With little 
or no unemployment in Europe, no reces- 
sions, few depressed areas, little obsolete 
equipment and a booming economy, he 
wondered what was wrong with America, 
If our allies could do it, why couldn’t we? 
Are they smarter than we are? Are they 
working harder? 

‘The answer is simple. They do have newer 
factories, they are working harder and they 
are competing harder. While we make our- 
selves less and less competitive through high 
wages and prices, they are knocking the 
spots off us in friendly rivalry for the mar- 
kets of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
European nations, prostrate from war not 
long ago, now export between 15 and 52 per- 
cent of their total output. We export 5. 

Because of our essential economic and 
military aid programs and our troops sta- 
tioned overseas, we spend $3 billion or $4 
billion more abroad than we take in. The 
drain on our gold continues. Consequently, 
we must export more goods to correct this 
imbalance and maintain our position as a 
first-class nation. That means we must also 
import more under lowered tariffs, as we 
pointed out on this page in the Fe 
10 issue. But many people abroad pre- 
fer European products to those made in 
America. 

Why? There are various reasons: 

1. Foreigners says U.S. goods are often 
inferior. They insist they don't stand up. 
Hard-headed Europeans don't want to waste 
money replacing products which they feel 
shouldn't wear out, although they will buy 
an article if it offers something really new 
and improved. In short, they're still in- 
sisting on high standards and value. 

2. To an extent Europeans have been able 
to turn out top-quality goods more cheaply 
by putting a greater share of their gross na- 
tional product back into new plants and 
equipment. This makes production more effi- 
cient and therefore more competitive. West 
Germany is now investing 23 percent of its 
output per year in modernizing its plants, 
the Netherlands 24 percent, France 18. We 
are putting up only 14 percent. The United 
Kingdom, which lags behind the Continent, 
is down to 16 percent. 

3. European governments have been more 
favorable to business expansion than ours. 
They offer faster tax writeoffs for new in- 
vestment, low-interest government loans, no 
capital-gains taxes, and even preferential 
rates for utilities. 

4. In the matter of personal taxes, Euro- 
peans have greater business incentive. No 
country has income taxes as high as ours. 
West Germany's top is 53 percent, France's 
73, Italy’s 58, and Belgium’s 65. Ours soars 
to 91 percent. 

5. Perhaps our greatest handicap has been 
the heavy wage-price spiral of the last dec- 
ade. In general, European wages are still 
far below ours—an enormous help when 
you're competing for hted 
labor leaders, unable to see beyond the next 
paycheck, have pushed wages higher and 


With each boost, prices for products 
This chokes off de- 
mand for our goods and helps our foreign 
competitors even more in the race for 
markets. 

Far from being afraid of high productivity, 
Europe welcomes it. During the last few 
years the output per person in the six nations 
of the Common Market, for example, has 
gained 4 percent a year. Ours has run less 
than 1 percent. And while we grant workers 
shorter and shorter weeks, decreasing the 
ratio of our production compared to 
Europe's, raising the cost of our products and 
pricing ourselves further out of the world 
market, our alert competitors abroad prepare 
to widen the Common Market and make 
their production greater and more efficient. 

At the moment, with only six nations 
joined in the Market, Western Europe has 
racked up an annual export trade of $50 bil- 
lion, Ours is only $20 billion. And as more 
and more nations join the tariff-free Market, 
let us remember that their competitive posi- 
tion becomes even more favorable. 

In the race to beat Russia and commu- 
nism, we Americans tend to forget that we 
are also competing with the 270 million ag- 
gressive, well-organized and supremely skill- 
ful people who are our own Western allies. 
Our $20 billion export trade is nothing to be 
ashamed of. Nevertheless, we've got to do 
a lot better if we want to maintain our 
preeminent position in the free world. Un- 
less we get cracking—Congress, labor leaders, 
management, factory workers and the rest 
of us—the Yankee trader is going to cut a 
steadily diminishing figure in the world 
marketplace. And Americans will have to 
go on using their outmoded ski boots, as well 
as a lot of other outworn things, for som: 
time to come. 7 


REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS OF 
SCOTT PAPER CO. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the mes- 
sage of Mr. Thomas McCabe, Sr., in the 
1961 annual report of the Scott Paper 
Co. contains an excellent analysis of the 
new situation confronting the United 
States by the growth of the European 
Common Market. 

Mr. McCabe draws upon his experience 
as a distinguished public servant during 
his service as Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in other governmental 
service, and as one of America’s most 
thoughtful and enlightened industrial- 
ists. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
report printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS—PRESIDENT THOMAS 
B. MCCABE URGES AMERICAN TRADING UNION 
WITH EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET—ASKS 
FOR BIPARTISAN SUPPORT OF U.S, TRADE Ex- 
PANSION Acr—Horps THAT MORE LIBERAL 
Tax POLICIES WOULD SPUR INVESTMENT IN 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT AND HELP MAKE 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COMPETITIVE ABROAD 
Intensive activity characterized 1961 in 

Scott Paper Co., in the Nation, and in the 

world. 

Scott achieved another record year, with 
earnings and sales reaching new highs. 
That performance, especially gratifying in 
the light of general economic conditions 
early in the year, stemmed from the special 
efforts of all Scott employees, who worked 
together with spirit and efficiency. Accom- 
plishments in manufacturing were particu- 
larly noteworthy. 
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Scott’s operations in 1961 are covered in 
the following review of the year. However, it 
might be well to point out that the results 
refiect some of the measures that were taken 
last spring, when it became clear that if 
the company were to meet its objectives, re- 
budgeting for the last 7 months of the 
year would be essential. Careful scrutiny 
was applied throughout the business, and 
economies were effected by revising programs 
and directing constant vigilance toward ac- 
complishing goals at lower costs. 

The company further increased its invest- 
ments abroad. Since it now has substantial 
interests in foreign enterprises, some com- 
ments on world conditions seem pertinent. 
Also, world trade and international finance 
are subjects of particular interest to me 
because of my years of service in lend-lease 
during World War II, as Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner following that conflict and, 
finally, as Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 

For America and the world, 1961 was a 
troubled period even though the recession 
ended in the United States and despite the 
continuation of brisk business in other 
countries. In north and central Africa and 
in southeast Asia, open warfare persisted. 
In our own hemisphere, the abortive at- 
tempt to oust Castro from power in Cuba 
marred the record. Elsewhere, sparring be- 
tween the Communists and the free world 
continued with weapons and words. Eut 
against that grim backdrop constructive 
forces were at work. 


ATLANTIC COMMUNITY ORGANIZED 


In the free world, strong systems of eco- 
nomic cooperation, which stemmed from 
Marshall plan days, were extended in 1961. 

Late in the fall of 1961 the Atlantic Eco- 
nomic Community, known formally as the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, was formed on the initiative 
of the United States. It comprises 20 na- 
tions west of the Iron Curtain, including the 
United States and Canada. Japan, a member 
of the OECD's Development Assistance Com- 
mittee, shows an interest in joining the par- 
ent organization. 

OECD's objectives center around economic 
cooperation, trade expansion, monetary 
stability, and joint help to the underde- 
veloped world. And, in addition to OECD’s 
practical contributions, it constitutes an 
important political symbol, a clear indi- 
cation of the increasing economic interde- 
pendence of North Atlantic nations. Former 
Secretary of State Christian A. Herter re- 
cently said, “In a world deeply split by 
ideological differences a closely knit At- 
lantic Community seems our only hope for 
eventually establishing world order.” 


OUTLOOK FOR THE COMMON MARKET 


One important development is the strong 
probability that the European Economic 
Community, called the Common Market or 
Inner Six will be enlarged from its present 
membership of Belgium, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands. Already, the nations in the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (Outer Seven) 
are trying to work out various kinds of 
relationships with the Common Market. 
Britain, the leading EFTA country, is ac- 
tively seeking full membership; the out- 
come of those negotiations will influence 
similar applications of Denmark, Norway, 
and Portugal, as well as Ireland, not a mem- 
ber of EFTA. Austria, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land will try to become associated with the 
Common Market, but in a way short of ful) 
membership. Hence this free trade area 
could grow from 170 million people to about 
270 million. 

It is quite understandable that the Com- 
mon Market should attract new members; 
the short 4-year life of that galvanic insti- 
tution has demonstrated how highly profit- 
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able business opportunities in its customs 
union can be. Since the inception of the 
Common Market, trade among members has 
increased about 66 percent with gross na- 
tional product up nearly 19 percent; the rate 
of growth in gross national product has been 
2% times that of the United States. Mutual 
tariff reductions, which have now reached 
40 percent, and elimination of quantitative 
restrictions on industrial goods, were im- 
portant catalysts in establishing that record. 

The signing of a common agricultural pol- 
icy in January 1962 made it possible for the 
Common Market to move into its second 
4-year stage, which will lead almost in- 
exorably to the abolition of all duties be- 
tween members by 1969 at the latest. Thus 
a hard core of economic strength is being 
built in Europe, and a market of unprece- 
dented breadth and opportunity is develop- 
ing. But whether the tariff wall between 
the Common Market and other nations will 
permit Americans to export to that pros- 
perous market will depend importantly on 
America's foreign trade policy. The United 
States should unquestionably develop a 
trading partnership with the Common Mar- 
ket, otherwise tariffs may bar the entry of 
American products. 

President Kennedy has recommended to 
the Congress a trade expansion act that 
would make it possible for the United States 
to trade freely with the Common Market. 
Extensive hearings will be held, and the pro- 
posal will undoubtedly be amended, but in 
the main the measure deserves strong bi- 
partisan support. 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROBLEM 


American foreign trade policy must be 
made sufficiently flexible to deal with the 
rapidly developing pattern of international 
commerce. Otherwise, exports from the 
United States will inevitably decrease at a 
time when an increase is essential. Ameri- 
ca’s presently unfavorable balance-of-pay- 
ments position is quite serious and unless 
corrected will result in further reductions of 
gold reserves and a consequent weakening of 
the dollar. Improvement of the situation 
requires that the inflow of funds from 
abroad at least equal payments from the 
United States to other nations for things 
such as goods and services, foreign aid and 
oversea investments. To that end, other 
countries, especially those we have been as- 
sisting so liberally with financial aid, should 
reduce their trade barriers at least to the 
extent of America’s tariff cuts since World 
War II. An important advance in that direc- 
tion was made recently when the Common 
Market and the United States agreed to re- 
duce tariffs on a substantial number of prod- 
ucts. However, much remains to be done. 

In the progress toward unfettered trade 
some American businesses will be hurt—no 
one can deny that. As a result, certain 
workers will be displaced and will have to be 
retrained, but labor will benefit in the long 
run because many more American jobs hinge 
on expansion of this Nation's exports than 
would be imperiled by free trade. However, 
in order to avoid undue hardship, the ulti- 
mate goal must be accomplished by evolu- 
tion rather than revolution. Tariffs should 
be reduced gradually with provision for flexi- 
bility to meet unforeseen contingencies. It 
will also be highly desirable for the Federal 
Government to provide financial help dur- 
ing the period of readjustment to ease the 
impact upon the workers and investors in 
certain industries. 

Regardless of tariff reductions, American 
companies will unquestionably continue to 
build plants abroad. Experience indicates 
that over a period of years ventures of that 
sort result in an inflow of funds greater than 
the amounts invested in foreign countries. 
Such operations can establish strong inter- 
national ties and promote greater unifica- 
tion of the free world. 
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PRICE, WAGE STABILITY URGED 


At the year end, prospects for 1962 in the 
Nation and in the company appear to be 
favorable. However, if the general prosper- 
ity is to be maintained, it is essential that 
all steps be taken to prevent inflation and 
a consequent loss of faith in the dollar here 
and abroad. Business management and 
labor must demonstrate a high degree of 
economic statesmanship in reco; g the 
vital importance of stability in prices and 
wages. 

The Federal Government must exercise 
fiscal restraint. Since increases in defense 
spending would seem to be inevitable, pro- 

Government expenditures in other 
areas should be given more critical and thor- 
ough appraisals. Unremitting war should be 
waged on the waste and inefficiency which 
seem to accompany big government; other- 
wise sound fiscal operations are impossible. 

Congress should take a realistic attitude 
toward taxes. If depreciation allowances 
were liberalized and corporate taxes objec- 
tively reappraised and modified to stimulate 
investment, the American economy would 
be revitalized. Business could quickly mod- 
ernize and expand its plants and facilities 
for improved efficiency and competitive 
strength. With increased commercial activ- 
ity and higher corporate earnings, the total 
taxes paid to the Government would be 
greater than they are now. 

Stability of wages and prices and construc- 
tive Federal fiscal and tax policies will as- 
sure the soundness of the dollar. The com- 
petitive position of American business in 
world markets will be improved and the stat- 
ure of this country tremendously enhanced 
in the eyes of the free countries of the world. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. MCCABE, 
President, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1962. 


ALL-AMERICAN SIOUX CITY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday my hometown, Sioux City, 
Iowa, was named 1 of 11 “All-America” 
cities by the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine. The selection of 
this midwestern city of some 90,000 peo- 
ple is based on a record of substantial 
community betterment resulting from 
widespread community action on the 
part of the citizens of Sioux City, both 
as individuals and as members of action 
groups operating under intelligent and 
dedicated civic leaders. 

Ten other cities of varying sizes 
throughout the United States share in 
the honors. They are: Anacortes, 
Wash.; Falls Church, Va.; Galveston, 
Tex.; Hartford, Conn.; Independence, 
Mo.; Lynwood, Calif.; Milton-Freewater, 
Oreg.; Rockville, Md.; Salisbury, N.C.; 
and Wichita, Kans. 

It should be pointed out that Sioux 
City’s achievement came on its second 
try for an All-America City Award, hav- 
ing been 1 of the 22 finalists and a run- 
ner-up in the 1959 contest. 

Appropriate editorials on Sioux City’s 
recognition appeared in the March 15 
edition of the Sioux City Journal and the 
March 16 edition of the Des Moines 
Register. Two news stories appeared in 
the Sioux City Journal on March 15— 
one including the congratulatory mes- 
sage received from the President of the 
United States and the other covering 
numerous other congratulatory messages 
received from throughout the United 
States; and another of March 16 relating 
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the impressive ceremonial accompanying 
the presentation of the all-America flag 
to the city. I ask unanimous consent 
that these editorials and news stories be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Sioux City Journal, Mar. 15, 1962] 
ALL-AMERICA Sioux Crry 


The selection of Sioux City as 1 of 11 
all-America cities across the Nation is grati- 
fying; the honor is a great one and all Sioux 
Cityans may be very proud of their com- 
munity. 

Selection is based on a record of substan- 
tial community betterment that results from 
widespread community action in the face of 
formidable difficulties. In general terms the 
Sioux City story was written from 1953 to 
1961—and the end has by no means come. 

This story began, in terms of the presenta- 
tion, in 1953 with a new form of city gov- 
ernment that “ended corruption and in- 
competency in the city hall and gave us a 
vision of a better community.” It continued 
in 1955 with a 10-week series of citywide 
group meetings in which 617 citizens par- 
ticipated, and where the problems of the city 
were realistically identified and solutions pro- 
posed. Seven such problems were pinpointed: 
Flood control, adequate schools, expanded in- 
dustry, better transportation, business dis- 
trict improvement, better health and sani- 
tary facilities and development of new civic 
pride. The story continued with action; all 
these goals have been realized or the way to 
their completion is provided. 

The strength of the Sioux City story, we 
think, is to be found in its emphasis upon 
the continuing interest of the people of 
Sioux City, both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of action groups. The city’s presenta- 
tion calls this “the persistence of city 
groups,” which describes well the solid core 
of determination behind the projects com- 
pleted. There is nothing complacent about 
the community, either; in addition to the 
very considerable number of accomplish- 
ments already in the book, at least 11 more 
“things to be done” are listed, with work 
already being done on them. Again, peo- 
ple’s action is the reason for continuing 
“all-America” performance. 

The presentation was excellent; the rec- 
ord made in Sioux City was good enough 
to win one of the coveted awards. But be- 
tween the facts of the record and the as- 
sembling and presenting of those facts 
were many hours of time and effort by many 
dedicated people. To give credit to each in- 
dividual is impossible; the community can 
offer only its general thanks. Special com- 
mendation is deserved, however, by the 
chairman of the Sioux City committee, Mrs. 
Robert B. Howe, and the committee mem- 
bers who, in the final analysis, had the prin- 
cipal responsibility, and whose fine work had 
much to do with the award this city has re- 
ceived. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Mar. 16, 1962] 


SALUTE TO Sioux Crry 


Iowa gets most of its nonathletic all- 
America ratings in the fleld of agriculture. 
The State is first in this type of farm pro- 
duction or second in that. This is fine and 
all Iowans want to keep right on winning 
that kind of honors. 

When an Iowa city gets a top rating it is 
a more unusual pleasure. This has hap- 
pened with the selection of Sioux City as 1 
of the 11 all-America cities in a civic 
achievement contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and Look magazine. 

The “new community spirit of determina- 
tion and optimism” for which the award was 
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made began in Sioux City, as it has in many 
cities, with the adoption of the council- 
manager form of government in 1953. 

This was followed in 1956 with the forma- 
tion of 27 voluntary discussion groups con- 
taining 617 Sioux Cityans to analyze and 
study city problems, 

The Floyd River, source of countless de- 
structive floods, is being relocated at a cost 
of $18 million, 42 percent locally financed. 
Construction has begun on a $7,500,000 in- 
terceptor sewer and sewage treatment plant. 
A $4,200,000 urban renewal program is under 
way. 

New industries have been attracted, high- 
way and river transportation facilities have 
been improved, new schools, churches, and 
cultural centers have been acquired. Welfare 
centers have been provided for the ailing, 
the young and the old. Cultural op- 
portunities have been supplied in a modern- 
ized art center and the formation of new 
musical organizations. 

Sioux City certainly should be congratu- 
lated on this honor and so should the State 
of Iowa. In recent years the responsibilities 
of the cities of Iowa have been increasing. 
Many of them have not been well prepared 
to discharge these responsibilities. It is im- 
portant to the State as a whole that the ex- 
cellent example of Sioux City be observed 
and emulated. 


[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, 
Mar. 15, 1962] 


Honor BRINGS Crry A FLOOD or MESSAGES 


Congratulations continued to pour in 
Wednesday night on Sioux City’s selection as 
an all-America city. 

Mayor Merle A. Haynes said Wednesday 
night: “Representing citizens of South Sioux 
City, I should like to extend congratulations 
to our friendly neighbor, Sioux City, for re- 
ceiving the award of all-America city. We 
know united effort on the part of your lead- 
ers and citizens made this award possible. 
Our two cities have worked together on 
many projects for the benefit of both and we 
know our friendly relationship will 
continue.” 

Sioux City’s Senator Jack MILLER tele- 
a eae his congratulations from Washing- 

n. 


A message from the Senator read: The 
good news of the recognition of my home- 
town of Sioux City for its outstanding 
achievement is most welcome. I extend my 
most sincere congratulations to the com- 
munity leaders and indeed to all residents of 
Sioux City whose hard work and cooperation 
made this possible.” 

“The great honor of being designated as 
one of the all-America cities of these United 
States has come about through the combined 
efforts of all of our fine Sioux Cityans,” 
Mayor George Young said. “This energetic 
and friendly city is indeed proud of this 
great day of achievement.” 

From Congressman CHARLES B, HOEVEN, 
Eighth District of Iowa, “The people of Sioux 
City are indeed to be warmly congratulated 
on receiving one of the all-American city 
awards for 1962, jointly announced by the 
National Municipal league in cooperation 
with Look magazine. 

“All Sioux City may be justly proud of 
this achievement which is granted not merely 
for good government or efficient municipal 
administration but is based on energetic and 
purposeful citizen effort. 

“The award goes to those connected with 
the program of civic improvement which sets 
a high example for others to follow. The 
fact that Sioux City has been designated as 
an all-America city by experts in commu- 
nity and government affairs has a bright 
forecast for its future. 

“All citizens of a community have common 
goals but likewise have common problems. 
Civic improvements can come only with the 
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inspiration of local residents to participate 
in civic affairs and city betterment. 

“Sioux City’s selection as an all-America 
city demonstrates that you not only have the 
ability to recognize and analyze community 
problems but also have the energy to work 
toward effective solutions. 

“As Sioux City’s Representative in Con- 
gress, I am particularly proud that you have 
reached this national recognition which is so 
well earned and richly deserved. My sincere 
and hearty congratulations to the all-Amer- 
ica city.” 

Archie Gubbrud, Governor of South Da- 
kota said: “Hearty congratulations to our 
neighboring city of Sioux City upon receiv- 
ing the All-America City Award for 1962. 
This honor is indicative of the progressive 
forward program which Sioux City has been 
projecting and neighboring South Dakotans 
are pleased that your efforts have received 
national recognition.” 

Others send messages: 

Senator Cart Curtis, of Nebraska: “May I 
take this opportunity to extend my congrat- 
ulations to Sioux City on being chosen all- 
America city for 1962. The citizens of Sioux 
City can be justly proud of the outstanding 
achievements that have been made in city 
improvement and advancement. This is a 
well-deserved honor.” 

Gov. Frank B. Morrison, of Nebraska: 
“Congratulations upon Sioux City receiving 
recognition as an all-America city for 1962. 
As Governor of the State of Nebraska we are 
proud of this recognition given to our neigh- 
bor. Please convey to your citizens our 
congratulations and best wishes.” 

Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota: 
“Residents of Sioux City can be justly proud 
of the accomplishment their city attained 
in being selected as an all-America city for 
1962. My hearty congratulations to you on 
this fine achievement.” 

Senator Roman L. HrusKa, of Nebraska: 
“Warm congratulations to Sioux City on 
being named all-America city for 1962. This 
is richly deserved recognition of Sioux City’s 
progressive, modern leadership. We Nebras- 
kans are proud to have such distinguished 
neighbors across the river.” 

Congressman BEN REEL, First District of 
South Dakota: “Warmest congratulations on 
our neighboring city’s achievement in win- 
ning the All-America City Award. We in 
South Dakota know that civil effort and de- 
termination is necessary to qualify for this 
honor since our own city of Yankton earned 
similar distinction.” 

Senator Kart E. MunDr, of South Dakota: 
“I want to extend my heartiest congratula- 
tion in honor of Sioux City winning the 
coveted All-America City Award for 1962, a 
remarkable achievement which is an ever- 
lasting credit to the people and public offi- 
cials and to both public and private com- 
munity-minded groups and organizations. 
From your sister State of South Dakota, I 
know I reflect the feeling of pleasure of our 
citizens in your being named as the award- 
winning city. Best wishes for continued suc- 
cess and my kindest regards.” 

Rodney Smith, president of the South 
Sioux City Chamber of Commerce: “Congrat- 
ulations on being awarded all-America city. 
We are proud to be your neighbor city.” 

Congressman RALPH BEERMANN, of Ne- 
braska, had this to say: “May I extend my 
sincerest congratulations to Sioux City upon 
the occasion of its being selected all-America 
city for 1962. I know the award is made on 
the basis of civic improvements in addition 
to other qualifications, and in this case I 
want to say the award is certainly merited. 

“I can recall some outstanding improve- 
ments that Sioux City has added recently. 
Among them are its wonderful riverfront and 
Gordon Drive; the new system of Federal 
highway interchanges that drop motorists 
within two blocks of downtown businesses 
and only a step from sufficient parking; and 
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your current project, straightening the Floyd 
River and the Perry Creek extension. 

“Just as recently as this last Christmas 
season I can remember the downtown mer- 
chants exhibiting the most tasteful set of 
street decorations that I have ever seen. All 
of this has been possible, of course, because 
of a rebirth of the public service idea among 
business and professional groups in the 
metropolitan area and by your well-inte- 
grated civic and service organizations which 
have given this motivation and direction. 
All in all, I want to conclude by saying, ‘Well 
done, Sioux City. Your new citation as 
the all-America city for 1962 is certainly 
merited.’ ” 

William F. Nutt, president of the chamber 
of commerce, expressed the pleasure of the 
entire chamber. “This award indicates to 
us that our city projects a desirable and 
impressive community image when measured 
against the rigid standards of the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine,” he 
said. “The citizens of Sioux City should be 
proud of this award inasmuch as one of the 
major considerations of the all-America city 
jury is citizen action and participation in 
government and city improvement.” 

“Sioux City is fortunate, indeed, to be 
populated with people who recognize good 
government and good community facilities, 
people who are determined to have a first- 
class community and people who are deter- 
mined to put their shoulder to the wheel to 
attain their all-America objectives. We will 
merit this award only if we recognize this 
as the beginning of a great future yet to be 
earned by vigilance and continued effort,” 
Mr. Nutt concluded. 

The distinction was credited to “vigorous 
citizen action which has accomplished mir- 
acles in Sioux City” by Mrs. Robert B. Howe, 
chairman of the all-America city committee 
which prepared and presented the city’s case 
for the award. “In the last 8 years, many 
critical problems have been faced and solved 
through responsible citizenship. 

“A new progressive attitude has inspired 
thousands of persons and dozens of inde- 
pendent groups to work devotedly and per- 
sistently toward the betterment of our city 
on all fronts,” Mrs. Howe said. “It is the 
wide scope of successful civic undertakings 
of which Sioux Cityans can be justifiably 
proud. We can see outstanding progress in 
all areas of our community life. Here in 
Sioux City, where such a vital and resolute 
spirit exists, there can be no doubt that fu- 
ture success is assured.” 

City Manager Conny Bodine called the 
award “a landmark of past accomplishments 
by a large number of individuals and citizens 
in our town. It is also a good omen of 
achievement to come. It is now nationally 
recognized that, among American cities, 
Sioux City has shown outstanding zeal and 
good sense in meeting the modern challenge 
of these fast-changing times.” 

“The good news of the recognition of my 
hometown of Sioux City, of its outstanding 
achievement, is most welcome,” Senator 
MILLER said in his telegram. “I extend my 
most sincere congratulations to the many 
community leaders and, indeed, to all resi- 
dents of Sioux City whose hard work and 
cooperation made this possible.” 

Woodbury County Sheriff Whitey Rosen- 
berger: “It’s a wonderful tribute to all the 
hard work that has gone into city better- 
ment.” 


[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, Mar. 
16, 1962] 

ALL-AMERICA PENNANT FLES Aror Orr 
HAaALL—BLUE, WHITE EMBLEM PROCLAIMS 
Honors AT IMPRESSIVE RITES 

(By Robert Gunsolley) 

Sioux City Thursday began basking in the 
glory of national recognition as one of 11 
US. cities which have done the most to im- 
prove community life and facilities. 
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A festival atmosphere prevailed despite 
the bone-chilling late winter cold as Sioux 
City’s new all-America city flag—white let- 
ters on a bright blue field—was hoisted 
proudly over city hall. 

The flag raising was preceded by a 20-min- 
ute program in which city council members, 
past and present, hailed the All-America City 
Award as a tribute to the citizen effort re- 
sponsible for the accomplishments that 
made it possible. 

Mayor George Young received the flag from 
Mrs. Robert B. (Marjorie) Howe, 
of the all-America city committee which 
collected the facts of the city’s progress dur- 
ing the last 9 years and gathered them into 
a dramatic civic success story presented to 
the all-America city jury in Miami Beach, 
Fla., last December. 

The flag was taken to the flagpole on the 
roof of city hall and was raised beneath the 
American flag to climax the ceremony as the 
East High School band played the national 
anthem. 

PROUD DAY 


“This is a proud day for us,” Mayor Young 
declared as he received the flag. “This flag, 
the badge of our success, is the result of 
work, planning, and cooperation of all the 
citizens of our city.” The mayor then read 
the telegram of congratulations received 
Wednesday from President Kennedy. 

Former city councilman Fred Davenport, 
who served as master of ceremonies and in- 
troduced Mrs. Howe, had special praise for 
the all-America city committee for its good 
sales job at Miami Beach. 

In her response, Mrs. Howe said her com- 
mittee was only one of many organizations 
that had been responsible for the progress 
for which Sioux City has been honored. She 
introduced each member of her committee, 
including some that were not present, Os- 
car F. Broyer, Donald D. Sullivan, and Brom- 
leigh Lamb. City Manager Conny Bodine 
also was introduced as a committee member. 

“Sioux City,” Mrs. Howe said, “has re- 
ceived national recognition for responsible 
citizenship of the kind that names its goals 
and then wo ks hard to achieve them.” 

The first day of Sioux City’s year of glory 
started when the all-American city commit- 
tee, accompanied by wives and husbands, 
went to the municipal airport to meet Braniff 
flight 336 that brought the flag to Sioux 
City. On the nose of the plane was a sign 
proclaiming Sioux City as an all-American 
city for 1962. 

City, county, and State officials as well 
as the all-American city committee were seat- 
ed on the platform as Mr. Davenport intro- 
duced a representative of each of the city 
councils which has served during the 9-year 
period of progress for which the city was 
honored. 

The past councils were represented by 
Fred Stilwill, former Mayor W. W. Wilson, 
and Fred T. Kelly, while Stanley Greigg 
spoke on behalf of the present council. 
Other past and present council members also 
were on the platform. 

In introducing the speakers, Mr. Daven- 
port noted that Sioux City has come far from 
“the atmosphere of dismay and disillusion- 
ment that once prevailed here.” He cited 
the establishment of council-manager gov- 
ernment in 1953 and the 1955 Sioux City 
study to diagnose the city’s ills as among 
the major steps responsible for the progress 
that has been achieved. 


RECOGNIZES PROGRESS 


The All-America City Award, Mr. Stilwill 
said, recognizes not only the economic and 
business progress of the city, but also the 
things that have been done to make the city 
a good place in which to live. He gave credit 


to Sioux City’s “honest, sound, and efficient” 
city government. “This is not the end of 
the trail,” Mr. Stilwill said, “but the begin- 
ning of an even brighter day for Sioux City.” 
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“Sioux City wants to go forward,” Mr. 
Wilson said, and gave as an example the 
successful $2,900,000 school bond election 
last month. He said he was proud of his 
part in helping to get the city's two biggest 
projects underway, the Floyd River flood 
control project and the sewage treatment 
system. 

Mr. Kelly said two relative newcomers to 
the city played a big role in Sioux City’s 
achievements. One of these he identified 
as a composite representing all of the munic- 
ipal employees. The other one he paid 
special tribute to was Mr. Bodine. “These 
two implemented as practically no one else 
could, the hopes and dreams of progressive 
citizens.” 

OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 


“This outstanding award brings to light 
our sober responsibilities,” Mr. Greigg said. 
“To receive such an honor is a marked dis- 
tinction, but we must be alert. Only will we 
continue to be deserving of this honor if we 
approach present and future problems in the 
same spirit that brought about this award. 
The vast reservoir of able and imaginative 
people in our community has scarcely been 
tapped and yet these people must come for- 
ward and give of their time, energy, and 
talent if we are to cope with these greater 
and compelling problems.” 


[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal-Trib- 
une, Mar. 15, 1962] 


Rate SIOUX CITY as ALL-AMERICA—PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY SENDS His HEARTY CONGRATULA- 
TIONS—AWARD BASED oN PROGRESS 
ACHIEVED BY EFFECTIVE CITIZENS ACTION 


President Kennedy telegraphed congratu- 
lations to Sioux City Wednesday for its se- 
lection as an all-America city. 

In a telegram received by Mayor George 
W. Young, the President said: “Warmest 
congratulations to Sioux City, Iowa, as re- 
cipient of an All-America City Award spon- 
sored by the National Municipal League and 
Look magazine. This recognizes the value of 
strong citizen action at the local community 
level. Your city has earned this award 
through citizen initiative and perseverance. 
I am sure that Sioux City and the other 
cities which have been selected this year will 
set patterns for community action through- 
out the Nation.” 

Sioux City was selected as a 1962 all-Amer- 
ica city along with 10 other communities 
throughout the United States, it was an- 
nounced Wednesday. 

The coveted award is based on important 
community progress achieved by effective 
citizens action. Selection was by a special 
jury which last December heard 22 finalist 
cities present their cases for all-America se- 
lection during the National Conference on 
Government in Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sioux City gained its victory in its second 
try for an All-America City Award. It was 
one of the 22 finalists and a runnerup in the 
1959 contest. Previous winners in this 
area include Yankton, S. Dak., in 1957 and 
Omaha in 1958. 

The all-America city flag will be raised 
over city hall here during a ceremony at 10 
a.m. today. The flag was to be brought to 
Sioux City by plane earlier today. 

An integral part in Sioux City’s successful 
presentation in Miami Beach was testimony 
concerning a new community spirit of de- 
termination and optimism during the last 
9 years which replaced what spokesmen for 
the city termed a previous attitude of de- 
featism. 

Sioux City’s case was prepared by a 14- 
member all-America city committee formed 
last August and headed by Mrs. Robert B. 
Howe as chairman. 

Mrs. Howe led a delegation of 12 com- 
mittee members and other officials who 
went to Miami Beach in December to pre- 
sent the case to a jury of 12 nationally 
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prominent persons, headed by George H. 
Gallup as foreman. Mr. Gallup is chairman 
of the National Municipal League and di- 
rector of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. One of 80 contestants in this year’s 
competition, Sioux City submitted its written 
entry last September, was notified in Octo- 
ber that it was one of the 22 finalists. 

In its report on 9 years of community 
progress, the Sioux City delegation at Mi- 
ami Beach cited the adoption of the council- 
manager form of government here in 1953 
as the event that sparked the new com- 
munity spirit. 

The new form of government, adopted by 
a referendum election, came “hard on the 
heels of a shocking scandal at city hall, in- 
cluding the indictment and conviction of 
three councilmen,” Mrs. Howe told the 
jurors. 

The new spirit was further strengthened 
in 1956 by a unique and original experi- 
ment in adult education called the Sioux 
City study, the all-America city jury was 
told. 

In that project, a total of 617 Sioux 
Cityans, divided into 27 separate discussion 
groups, met in 10 weekly sessions through- 
out the city to pinpoint and discuss the 
problems of the community. 

Identification of problems by these citi- 
zens caused a chain reaction of concrete 
achievements by dozens of independent 
groups working to solve the problems, it was 
reported. 

The major achievements were outlined in 
an oral presentation by Mrs. Howe and two 
other Sioux Cityans, Dr. J. Richard Palmer, 
president of Morningside College, and War- 
ren Kane, former president of chamber of 
commerce here. 

Mr. Kane cited progress made on three 
costly, simultaneous projects, Floyd River 
flood control, urban renewal and a sewage 
disposal plant. 

After a series of 62 floods in 90 years, 
Sioux City was severely crippled by the 1953 
Floyd River flood, which took 14 lives and 
caused $23 million in damages in an area 
where firms employing 50 percent of the 
city’s work force are situated, Mr. Kane re- 
ported. 

“To prevent forever another rampage by 
the Floyd, the river’s channel into the Mis- 
souri is now being relocated at a cost of $18 
million, 42 percent locally financed,” he said. 

“A citizen flood control committee per- 
formed a vital role in this Federal-city proj- 
ect. A citizen housing relocation commit- 
tee, the industrial development council and 
the chamber of commerce have facilitated 
the relocation of 82 families, 15 industries 
and 7 railroads affected. 

“Concurrent with that relocation is Sioux 
City’s $4,200,000 urban renewal program now 
underway in a large blighted housing area. 
This project and an up-to-date housing code 
have been promoted by a citizen urban re- 
newal advisory committee and the housing 
subcommittee of the council of community 
services, 

“Construction began in June 1961, on a 
$7,500,000 sewage treatement plant and in- 
terceptor sewer project to help end Missouri 
River pollution. One such project would be 
a major undertaking. Few cities are at- 
tempting all three at the same time.” 

In 1954, Mr. Kane said, the Cudahy pack- 
ing plant, employing 1,700 persons, perma- 
nently closed its doors and 34 smaller 
Sioux City businesses folded. 

FORM COUNCIL 

“That year, 15 businessmen formed the 
industrial development council to promote 
job opportunities and industrial sites. The 
90-acre Tri-View industrial district was pur- 
chased and developed to provide desirable 
sites at reasonable cost. In the 7 years 
since then, 55 new or expanded industries 
have located in Sioux City, including 5 new, 
independent, locally owned packingplants 
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whose combined volume is greater than that 
of the big plant we lost. 

“As a result of citizen committees work- 
ing with State and local bodies, all major 
highways entering Sioux City have been 
modernized to meet present-day traffic de- 
mands. Much work has been done on river 
transportation with the projection of a 6- 
foot channel for barge line service on the 
Missouri River by 1963. 

“Installation of 605 modern mercury-vapor 
lights downtown, the inauguation of one- 
way traffic on eight major streets and a gi- 
gantic ‘out-of-the-mud’ paving program— 
all resulting from vigorous citizen promo- 
tion—have given Sioux City a new look.” 

Dr. Palmer outlined achievements in the 
field of health. “In 1952,” he said, “the 
worst polio epidemic in the country took 53 
lives and caused 923 cases in Sioux City hos- 
pitals, of which 21 deaths, and 278 cases 
were Sioux City residents. To meet the need 
of those left crippled, citizens voluntarily 
contributed $238,000 to build the Siouxland 
Rehabilitation Center, today serving all 
types of physically handicapped. It treated 
681 patients last year. 

“The New Hope Center for trainable back- 
ward children was established in 1955. 
Operated by the Siouxland Association for 
Retarded Children, this und is sup- 
ported entirely by public subscription and 
now cares for 32 children. 

“Sioux City’s newest venture in the field 
of health is a national pilot-program, Half- 
Way House. This is a residential home for 
the rehabilitation of the mentally ill who are 
in the half-way stage between the institution 
and the return to norma] community life.” 

Sioux City’s new community pride mani- 
fested itself in many other achievements, 
according to Dr. Palmer. Cultural achieve- 
ments, he said, include formation of a na- 
tionally recognized, 60-member youth sym- 
phony orchestra; the Sioux City children’s 
choir; the civic ballet company; acquisition 
of a new, larger home for the public museum; 
a modernized civic art center, and an annual 
United Nations folk festival. 

Sioux City’s internationally famous Shrine 
White Horse mounted patrol raised $25,000 
in public subscription to appear at this sea- 
son’s East-West football game and the Tour- 
nament of Roses Parade in California. 

Dr. Palmer summarized other achieve- 
ments. “We have a youth employment serv- 
ice; five golden age clubs; and expanded 
Little League baseball program, and a new 
public golf course and recreation area now 
under construction. 

“Thirty-nine State Department visitors 
from 22 foreign countries have been honored 
guests in our city under the auspices of the 
Mayor’s Committee for International Vis- 
itors. 

“The unique Peace Corps in reverse at 
Morningside College sponsors 17 African 
students and their families, who began a 
3-year accelerated baccalaureate program 
last fall. 

PASS BOND ISSUE 


“Due to concentrated citizen effort, a 
$2,200,000 school bond issue was overwhelm- 
ingly passed after three previous defeats.” 
(The presentation was made before this 
February’s successful election for another 
$2,900,000 school bond issue.) 

“Citizen subscription has made possible 
more than a score of new church buildings, 
five new college buildings, a new $1,300,000 
YMCA, and the new Sunrise Manor home for 
the aged.” 

The all-America city committee was com- 
posed of Mrs. Howe, City Manager Conny 
Bodine, Oscar F. Broyer, Warren S. Kane, 
Bromleigh S. Lamb, Wiley E. Mayne, Adam 
Nashleanas, William F. Nutt, John F. 
Schmidt, Mrs. D. Carleton Shull, E. Harland 
Soper, Donald D. Sullivan, Elmer S. Swenson 
and T. M. Whicher. 
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cluded Robert Sweany, manager of the 
chamber of commerce, and Fred Kelly, then 
city councilman. Those in the delegation 
not involved in the direct presentation were 
available to answer questions asked by the 
jury. 


PROTECTING THE CONSUMER 
INTEREST 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on 
March 14, the President sent a message 
to the Congress on protecting the con- 
sumer interest, recommending strength- 
ening of existing laws and asking for 
new legislative authority over food and 
drugs, packaging, manufacture of all- 
channel TV sets, monopolistic practices, 
and credit. The new legislation asked 
for is far reaching. Improvement in 
present laws is no doubt required, and 
new developments can be expected to 
pose new problems over which the Fed- 
eral Government has a legitimate in- 
terest. However, as in the case of credit 
information, where a State such as my 
own—lIowa—has already taken action, 
it would appear unnecessary for the 
Federal Government to superimpose 
more laws and regulations upon already 
overburdened private business. 

In this morning’s Washington Post, 
there appeared a well-thought-through 
editorial on the antitrust phases of the 
President’s recommendations, wisely 
pointing out that the cause of competi- 
tion and of the consumer—and, I 
might add, private business—will be 
better served by better enforcement of 
present laws instead of further multiply- 
ing the laws through new legislation. 

Also, Mr. President, in this morning’s 
edition of the Wall Street Journal, the 
lead editorial points out how dangerous 
it is to rely upon the Federal Government 
for the answer to all of the problems re- 
lating to the consumer interest. Also in 
this morning’s Wall Street Journal there 
appeared an article entitled “FTC Con- 
siders Giving Firms Advance Rulings 
Legally Binding Agency.” The article 
points out one good way in which en- 
forcement under present laws can be 
improved to protect consumer interests 
and also to give private businessmen 
more information which is necessary for 
them to have to comply with present 
laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial, the Wall 
Street Journal editorial and the Wall 
Street Journal article to which I have 
referred be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 19, 1962] 
New ANTITRUST POWERS 

The consumer has a vital interest in anti- 
trust enforcement, but it is far from certain 
that the new powers proposed in the Presi- 
dent's consumer message will do him much 
good. The proposal requiring companies 
planning a merger to notify the Government 
in advance has the merit, at least, of making 
sure that the Government learns what is 
going on. The present method of searching 
the newspapers and scanning trade informa- 
tion is haphazard and undignified. But 
whether advance notification will greatly 
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Others in the Miami Beach delegation in- 


strengthen the Government’s hand is uncer- 
tain. The enforcement agencies would not 
find it easy to build up much of a case dur- 
ing the necessarily brief time between noti- 
fication and merger. If the parties involved 
want to get advice on whether their merger 
will be well received by the authorities, as 
the President’s message suggests, they can 
obtain it today. Nevertheless, the proposal 
deserves to be weighed carefully. 

The proposal to empower the Federal Trade 
Commission to issue temporary cease-and- 
desist orders against unfair competitive prac- 
tices is of dubious merit. It would allow the 
Commission to impose upon an enterprise 
possibly substantial and costly modifications 
in practices before these practices had been 
thoroughly examined. After the proper pro- 
cedures of the Commission had been fully 
complied with, including a hearing before an 
examiner, the order might have to be with- 
drawn. The temporary order is a device that 
must be used with caution. It should be 
available for cases involving public health 
and safety. But it would seem preferable 
to obtain the order from a court, instead of 
letting the Federal Trade Commission act as 
prosecutor and judge. 

Ready availability of injunctions, more- 
over, reduces pressure upon the Commission 
to push definitive examination of the case 
to a speedy conclusion. The procedures of 
the Federal Trade Commission have not been 
expeditious at best. If the Commission 
could initiate these procedures with a cease- 


_and-desist order, instead of ending up with 


one, temptation to procrastinate would 
mount. The regulatory process would be 
exposed to further attrition. The cause of 
competition and of the consumer will be 
better served by energetic use of existing 
powers than by multiplication of laws of 
uncertain effect. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 19, 1962] 
A SMALL CHEER FOR THE CONSUMER 


We certainly felt like cheering when we 
saw President Kennedy come out the other 
day for that most forgotten of men, the 
consumer. 

As he so rightly said, consumers include 
us all. “They are the largest economic 
group in the economy, affecting and affected 
by almost every public and private economic 
decision. Two-thirds of all spending in the 
economy is by consumers. But they are the 
only important group in the economy who 
are not effectively organized, whose views 
are often not heard. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a special obligation to be alert to 
the consumer's needs and to advance the con- 
sumer's interests.“ 

Let, as we read on through the message, 
a growing sense of disappointment came over 


us. Somehow the remarks and the recom-. 


mendations to Congress just didn't live up 
to the glowing promise of that opening plug. 

Sure, some of the ideas sound fine. Every- 
one will welcome any further Federal cooper- 
ation with other groups to help make air and 
road travel safer. 

And maybe all of us consumers need, as 
the President says we do, still more protec- 
tion from our own productive drug industry. 
It is interesting to note, though, that U.S. 
drugs must already be among the most 
highly regulated in the world. In many 
other places you can buy without prescrip- 
tion drugs that require them here, and we 
haven't heard such foreigners complaining 
about health hazards. This situation might 
possibly have something to do with the 
high cost of American prescription drugs 
which the President noted, and with the high 
cost of medical care generally which his 
administration is so concerned about. 

Then, when the President talks about help- 
ing the consumer by making it ever easier for 
anyone to buy a house, no matter what 
his financial condition, one can’t help but 
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wonder: Is that protecting the consumer or 
encouraging him to be foolish? 

Also, when Mr. Kennedy indicates he wants 
to make it tougher for business firms to 
merge, we aren’t sure that is necessarily a 
boon to consumers. Mergers can, after all, 
make business more competitive and effi- 
cient, to the consumer’s advantage in price 
and quality. Anyway, you'd think the laws 
and regulations in this area are already 
oppressive enough. 

And so on. But the glaring parts of the 
President’s message are its omissions. 

Surely all of us consumers, as consumers, 
are especially interested in prices, and they 
certainly are affected by what the President 
calls “public decisions” as well as private 
decisions. 

The Federal farm program, which is so 
costly to the consumer as a taxpayer, also 
has been keeping prices high at the grocery 
store. The special monopoly powers of un- 
ions, sanctified in Federal law, help make 
possible the unreasonable wage increases and 
featherbedding that have boosted prices so 
much over the years. 

Another large and obvious factor in prices 
is the inflation which the Federal Govern- 
ment has given us off and on for some 
decades now. Then there are all those taxes, 
which not only keep price levels lofty but at 
the same time reduce the consumer’s pur- 
chasing power. Somehow it seems a message 
exclusively concerned with improving the lot 
of the consumer might have mentioned some 
of these rather basic facts of the consumer's 
life. 

We aren't complaining, you understand. 
It was nice of the President to take notice of 
the consumers, and maybe someday he will 
have more stimulating thoughts about the 
Federal Government's obligations to all of us. 

It's just that if we consumers are going to 
“organize effectively,” as the President puts 
it, maybe we had better do it outside the 
Federal Government, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Mar. 19, 1962] 


Trave Corps’ TiPs—FTC CONSIDERS GIVING 
FIRMS ADVANCED RULINGS LEGALLY BINDING 
AcENcY—Ir Wovutp Bar LATER ACTIONS 
AGAINST Ap, PRICING, LABEL POLICIES; 
MERGERS EXEMPT—MorE CORPORATE RE- 
PORTING? 


(By William Beecher) 


WasHINGTON.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, after a busy year of internal stream- 
lining, is now turning its attention toward 
several innovations designed to improve its 
policing of the marketplace. One is sure to 
bring shouts of joy from businessmen. 

This plan, if adopted, would enable com- 
panies to receive from the FTC clear and 
definite advance rulings on the legality of 
contemplated advertising, promotional, pric- 
ing, and labeling campaigns. Such advance 
opinions would be legally binding on the 
Commission, unless the law or the facts 
changed. Thus, the companies would be 
protected from subsequent attack by the 
antitrusters. 

At present, the most a businessman can 
hope for in the way of an advance ruling 
from the FTC is an informal opinion from 
an agency attorney that a particular prac- 
tice seems okay under the law. But this 
advice is not final. An advertising claim 
cleared by an FTC lawyer this month may 
be the target of a Commission complaint 
next month. 

“BUSINESSMAN ENTITLED TO KNOW” 

Operating under such uncertainty has 
rankled businessmen deeply. Now, their 
complaints seem to have attracted an im- 
portant ally—the FTC's new Chairman, Rand 
Dixon. Says he: “This is what the Trade 
Commission was set up for: To remove as 
many areas of uncertainty as possible before 
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resorting to legal action. I think the busi- 
nessman is entitled to know what the law 
is.” 

Details of the program still must be 
worked out by the FTC staff before it is 
brought to a vote of the full five-man Com- 
mission. This could be several months away, 
but a poll of Commission members indicates 
majority support for the idea. 

When the new procedure is officially ap- 
proved, it probably will cover a wide spec- 
trum of the laws and regulations under PTC 
jurisdiction. Certainly, it seems sure to em- 
brace advertising claims made for products, 
promotional arrangements between manu- 
facturers and retailers, all sorts of pricing 
practices, and the labeling of textile and fur 
products. 

However, the antitrust facet that probably 
won't benefit from the innovation is cor- 
porate mergers. Unlike many of the other 
laws it administers, the FTC shares respon- 
sibility in this area with the Justice Depart- 
ment. So, to make antitrust procedure 
uniform, any revision of the advance clear- 
ance technique by FTC would have to be 
adopted by the Government's other antitrust 
arm, too. 


WAITING ON MERGER IMPACT 


No approach has been made to the Justice 
Department mainly because the FTC is not 
at all sure it will ever want to tie its hands 
on corporate mergers by granting advance 
approval. Informal opinions now are given 
by both the FTC and the Justice Department 
at the request of marriage-minded com- 
panies. But, as one top FTC official explains, 
the difficulty in issuing binding opinions on 
mergers is that frequently only after a 
consolidatin has occurred is enough infor- 
mation available on which to assess the 
competitive impact. 

“Often you have to wait awhile to see 
what actually happens,” this official ex- 
plains. “If we went ahead and blessed a 
merger only to have it result in serious, 
unanticipated anticompetitive effects, our 
faces would certainly be red. And more im- 
portant, the public interest might suffer 
because we tied our hands in advance.” 

While the new advance clearance pro- 
gram—despite the exclusion of mergers—un- 
doubtedly will be greeted warmly by the 
business community, other innovations be- 
ing considered by the FTC are likely to re- 
ceive a more mixed reaction. The others: 

A requirement that major corporations 
under the agency's jurisdiction, thought to 
number upwards of 8,000, file comprehensive 
annual financial reports. These would de- 
tail such data as the number of acquisitions 
made in the preceding 12 months, the estab- 
lishment of new corporate divisions and other 


expansions, sales volume and promotional 


policies. 
PROBE OF JOINT VENTURES 

A probing economic study, hinted at a few 
days ago by Mr. Dixon, of what is suspected 
to be a growing inclination on the part of 
American firms to enter into joint business 
ventures with competitors, both at home and 
abroad. Generally, such joint operations are 
set up to provide the huge amounts of capi- 
tal needed to exploit raw material sources, to 
underwrite vast research programs, and to 
minimize the risks involved in moving into 
new industrial development. 

A new technique of issuing industrywide 
rules against unfair or deceptive practices 
which the FTC considers prevalent. Such 
blanket regulations would be drawn up after 
consultation with the affected industry, and 
violators would face stern legal action. 

While all these innovations would have an 
important impact on business, the binding 
advance clearance would be the boldest 


More than one Commissioner, in privately 
discussing the contemplated new procedure, 
emphasized the view that this wiping away 
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of uncertainty was what President Wilson 
had in mind in 1914 when he urged the 
creation of the FTC. 

“Nothing hampers business like uncer- 
tainty,” Mr. Wilson said then. “Nothing 
daunts or discourages it like the necessity to 
take chances to run the risk of falling un- 
der the condemnatior of the law before it 
can make sure just what the law is.” 

Commissioners also hark back to the agen- 
cy’s beginnings in talking about the possible 
plan to require major corporations to file 
complete financial reports annually. They 
contend that Congress, in establishing the 
FTC, wanted the agency to become an expert 
on the economy with a vast storehouse of in- 
formation on the workings of industry. 


LEGAL, NOT ECONOMIC APPROACH 


In practice, however, the FTC has tended 
to develop information in prosecuting cases 
against individual firms rather than by 
gathering and analyzing data from all im- 
portant sectors of the economy. Thus, the 
approach has been legal, not economic. An 
indication: Out of a staff of nearly 1,000, 
the FTC has only about 30 economists. 

Chairman Dixon complains vehemently 
about the lack of statistical information in 
Government. He notes that many private 
outfits compile more and better economic 
data. “This is a disgrace,” he declares, “es- 
pecially since this agency not only has the 
right but the duty to get this sort of basic 
data.” 

Mr. Dixon is prepared to meet any accusa- 
tion that such expanded statistic-gathering 
may be a coverup for ferreting out illegal- 
ities. While it is undoubtedly true that the 
FTC would move against any irregularities 
uncovered. Mr. Dixon insists that “in my 
opinion this could not be called witch hunt- 
ing.” 

Other Commissioners, while supporting the 
idea of annual corporate reporting to the 
FTC, caution that the Commission should be 
careful not to burden industry with such 
an immense reporting chore that the public 
good would be outweighed by the hardships 
on the corporate community. 

In antitrust, the separation of economic 
from legal considerations is difficult at best. 
Take the contemplated study of joint cor- 
porate ventures, for example. According to 
present FTC thinking, this would be de- 
signed initially as an economic inquiry to 
provide a broad-gage view of the frequency 
and reasons for this development. 


MORE THAN ACADEMIC INTEREST 


But Mr. Dixon implies that the FTO’s in- 
terest is stirred by more than the academic. 
He recently likened the formation of a joint- 
ly owned enterprise by two large competitors 
to “the old ‘trust’ technique in modern 
dress.” The hint was clear: The FTO wants 
to find out whether corporations use the 
joint venture, which seldom undergoes an- 
titrust challenge, to avoid legal troubles, 

In particular, Mr. Dixon mentioned the 
growth of joint ventures in the steel, petro- 
chemical, explosives, petroleum and chemi- 
cal industries. And he said joint ventures 
in the glass industry have reached a stage 
of development perhaps unequaled in any 
other American industry of similar size. 

As for industrywide rulemaking, the most 
active proponent is Commissioner Everett E. 
MacIntyre. He complains that a case-by- 
case approach is too time consuming. By 
calling in representatives of an entire indus- 
try and fashioning a set of rules to apply 
to all, he believes that companies would 
have a better understanding of the law and 
would be more likely to comply. Other 
Commissioners, going even further, suggest 
that the agency generalize the knowledge 
developed in particular cases to form rules 
cutting across industry lines. 

These contemplated innovations represent 
a change of emphasis at the FTC. When the 
Democrats took over a year ago, their first 
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concern was to break the logjam of pending 
work. At that time there were 2,519 pending 
investigations, about an 18-month backlog. 
Also, the agency’s trial machinery was 
clogged with hundreds of cases that would 
take an estimated 2 years or more to litigate. 

The Commission immediately launched a 
top-to-bottom reorganization. Out of this 
a variety of reforms developed. One exam- 
ple: Three enforcement bureaus were set up, 
and attorneys were given responsibility to 
stay with cases from beginning to end. 
Previously, one bureau might investigate a 
case in the field; its recommendations might 
bounce back and forth among offices in 
Washington headquarters; and finally the 
case would come to rest in the trial bureau. 
Thus, the attorney who tried the case might 
have a legal theory quite different from the 
agent who investigated it; ofttimes, this 
required a reinvestigation. 


NUCLEAR TESTING 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
March 6 issue of the Washington Post 
there appeared an article by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann on nuclear testing. Mr. Lipp- 
mann made, I believe, a very penetrating 
analysis of the problems facing the 
United States, and, indeed, the world, 
with respect to nuclear test bans and 
control over nuclear armaments, with 
regard to which we are presently en- 
gaged at Geneva in trying to work out 
some agreements. 

Mr. Lippmann comes to the conclu- 
sion that any suitable solution will have 
to be worked out in the future. Indeed, 
Mr. Lippmann suggests just about two 
possible ultimate solutions to this per- 
plexing problem which confronts us in 
the nuclear arms race. One is that he 
conceives that son.etime in the future 
there will be a diplomatic breakthrough, 
as he calls it, through which we would 
stabilize Germany and the whole of Eu- 
rope. However, he does not see that this 
eventuality is in sight. 

The other possibility is that he en- 
visions a workable equality might be 
brought about if each side were able to 
construct an invulnerable retaliatory or 
second strike force, one which would 
survive any kind of preemptive attack. 

For a long time I have been pointing 
out that the last alternative suggested 
by Mr. Lippmann is one reason why we 
have to step up our armament program 
so that we can provide an invulnerable 
retaliatory or second strike force. 

It may seem somewhat anomalous for 
us to try to secure disarmament by in- 
creased armament, but Mr. Lippmann's 
alternative points out why this is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Lippmann’s article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On NUCLEAR TESTING 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Since the middle fifties we have all sup- 
posed, and this included the Soviets, that 
the easiest and simplest of the steps toward 
better relations would be a treaty to ban 
nuclear testing. This is no longer the case. 
On the contrary, it must now be said that 
on a test ban the deadlock is complete, and 
that without some kind of scientific or dip- 


lomatic breakthrough the issue is not at 
present negotiable. 
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This is a bitter conclusion to have to 
come to. But the controversy has evolved to 
the point where a treaty is possible only if 
one side is willing to concede nuclear su- 
periority to the other and to accept nu- 
clear inferiority for itself. If the Soviet 
Union would agree to the treaty we are 
demanding, it would have to accept as 
permanent, enforced by inspection, the ex- 
isting American superiority in nuclear power. 
The Soviet Union would have to give up the 
attempt to overtake us. 

And if we were to accept the kind of 
treaty the Soviet Union is proposing, we 
would have to accept the risk that they 
could prepare in secret to overtake us while 
we could not prepare to keep ahead of 
them. 

The deadlock has developed over the fact 
that neither of the two Governments will 
trust the other with nuclear superiority; 
neither believes it can be secure unless it 
has nuclear superiority. There is no pros- 
pect of a treaty because each side feels 
compelled to ask the impossible of the other. 

As it is impossible for both sides to be 
superior, a treaty would be negotiable only 
if there were an equality which both sides 
believed was real and lasting. We are a 
long way from that theoretical situation. 
The nuclear art is young and new and this 
development is as yet not only unrealized 
but not predictable. 

At bottom this is why the Soviet Union 
has not only done its series of tests but is 
rejecting the very idea of the kind of treaty 
that we would like to have. Without test- 
ing, the Soviet Union cannot expect to over- 
take the United States, and with testing it 
might be able to gain a decisive lead over 
the United States at least for a time. 

We, for our part, will not accept the risk 
of being overtaken, and we are asking for 
a treaty which will in fact freeze the nuclear 
art where it is today. We are asking that 
the Soviet Union should not test while we 
have the lead, and that it should not be 
able to prepare to test in the future. The 
Soviet Union, for its part, is asking us not 
to test any more and is asking us to allow 
our scientists and technicians to work with- 
out being allowed to test their work by ex- 
perimentation. 

In the nuclear race the stakes are so high 
that both sides are convinced that they 
must win the race. There may have been a 
moment in 1958—we cannot know for sure— 
when Mr. Khrushchev was strong enough 
politically to agree to a treaty with some 
inspection which would in fact accept Amer- 
ican nuclear superiority. That moment, if 
it ever existed, passed and since the spring 
of 1960, since the U-2 revealed the effective- 
ness of our knowledge of Soviet bases, the 
Soviet Government has wanted no treaty 
and has devoted itself to preparing to over- 
come our nuclear lead. 

The President’s decision to resume testing 
is intended to prevent the Soviet Union from 
getting the lead, and it is based on the con- 
viction—which is also the Soviet’s convic- 
tion—that there can be no security without 
supremacy. While those convictions exist, 
there can be no nuclear test ban treaty. 

Thus the race goes on, and we ask our- 
selves whether it can ever be brought to an 
end. To answer that question, we must en- 
ter the field of speculation. 

If we say that the race will end and there 
is nuclear equality which both sides can ac- 
cept, then it may be that this condition 
would exist if both sides invented and dis- 
covered an effective antimissile defense. The 
prevailing scientific opinion is that this is 
improbable if not impossible, and it would, 
of course, be a spectacular breakthrough. A 
workable equality might also prevail if each 
side were able to construct an invulnerable 
retaliatory, or second strike force, one which 
would survive any kind of preemptive attack. 


It is also conceivable that sometime in the 
future there will be a diplomatic break- 
through which would stabilize Germany and 
the whole of Europe to the Urals and beyond. 
Nothing like that is now in sight, but it 
would be a mistake to say that it is incon- 
ceivable. We know from history that ideo- 
logical and religious wars usually end not in 
victory and defeat but in stalemate and de- 
flation and disintoxication, and that could 
happen again. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the same conditions, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 


HEALTH SECURITY FOR THE 
AGED 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, each 
day that the debate over how to finance 
health security for the aged continues, 
3,000 more Americans become 65 years 
old. That, of course, is the age at which 
144% million persons would be eligible 
for benefits under the King-Anderson 
bill. Each day that action on this pro- 
posal is delayed makes the problem all 
the more critical. Time will not be the 
great healer in this case. 

The New York Times has been a con- 
tinuing advocate of the social security 
approach to the financing of health care 
for the aged. I ask unanimous consent 
that an editiorial entitled “Illness Won’t 
Wait,” published in the New York Times 
of March. 16, 1962, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ILLNESS Won’t Warr 

Millions of elderly men and women will 
share President Kennedy’s hope for a con- 
gressional vote this year on his proposal for 
medical care for the aged under the social 
security system. The one big bar to realiza- 
tion of their hope is the unwillingness of 
the House Ways and Means Committee to 
end its blockade of a measure designed to 
plug a gaping chink in the structure of self- 
financed social insurance the country erected 
a quarter-century ago. 

Despite the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s efforts to invest the Kennedy plan 
with some tinge of socialized medicine, the 
program would not interfere in any man- 
ner with the individual's free choice of phy- 
sician, nurse, or hospital. Nor would it give 
the Government any voice in determining 
the kind of treatment to be provided. Its 
sole purpose is to help pay hospital and 
nursing home bills through established in- 
surance methods without the humiliating 
requirement of a means test. Since elderly 
people go to hospitals more often, and stay 
longer, and have less current income on 
which to rely, than most of the rest of us, 
the desirability of such a program should re- 
quire little argument. 

The President’s determination to take his 
case to the people may help get the bill out 
of committee. Some signs of life from the 
somnolent Democratic leadership in the 
House might help even more. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
other body is now, in committee, giving 
consideration to the President’s foreign 
trade program, which I consider to be 
one of the most important items of pro- 
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posed legislation before Congress. Sure- 
ly it is a basic part of the program of 
national security and deserves the 
prompt consideration of both Houses of 
Congress. 

I noticed in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of February 28, 1962, an article 
entitled “State Farm Exports Top $163 
Million.” The article refers to the ex- 
ports from the State of Minnesota, par- 
ticularly agricultural exports. It states 
that Minnesota farmers supplied the 
U.S. export market with products worth 
$163,700,000 in 1960 and 1961. The 
main products sent overseas were soy- 
beans, corn, and livestock products. 

Minnesota ranked ninth in the Nation 
in the amount of exports. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in its entirety at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE Farm Exports Top $163 MILLION 


Minnesota’s farmers supplied the U.S. ex- 
port market with products worth $163.7 mil- 
lion in 1960-61. 

Main products sent overseas were sOy- 
beans, corn and livestock products, accord- 
ing to a survey made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Minnesota ranked ninth in the Nation in 
amount of exports. The two States with 
the largest share of agricultural exports 
were California with $477.5 million and 
Texas with $446.5 million. 

Minnesota received $59,800,000 in agricul- 
tural imports from other countries. Much 
of these are noncompetitive items like cof- 
fee, tea, cocoa, spices and bananas. 

“Through foreign markets, Minnesota 
farms and foreign trade are brought closer 
together,” said Luther Pickrel, University of 
Minnesota extension economist in public 
affairs. 

“Foreign markets give farmers in the 
State a far better outlet and income than 
is possible from the home market alone,” he 
added. “But every Minnesota farmer must 
keep his eyes on events affecting foreign 
markets because they have a real dollars- 
and-cents meaning to his income.” 

Agricultural exports, which make up 
about one-fourth of all U.S. exports, reached 
a record of nearly $5 billion in 1960-61. Ex- 
ports for dollars amounted to $3.2 billion. 
Of this $1.3 billion in sales received some 
Government subsidy. 

Among the biggest dollar customers for 
agricultural products were the United King- 
dom and the six Common Market countries 
of Western Europe. 

Other upper Midwest States also shared 
in the export market. North Dakota sent 
$111.7 million worth of wheat and livestock 
products; South Dakota farmers supplied 
$46.4 million worth of wheat, corn and live- 
stock products; Wisconsin exported $64.3 
million worth of corn, tobacco and dairy 
products; and Montana sent $67.9 million in 
wheat and livestock products. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that a Midwestern State which 
seems quite a long distance from our 
seaports, where, of course, the export 
trade flows, is one of the leading States 
in the Union in terms of export busi- 
ness. Minnesota has a great interest 
in the adoption and the passage of the 
President's foreign-trade program. Its 
interest is not only because of the value 
of her agricultural commodities which 
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are exported, but also because of the ma- 
chine tools, electronic products, chemi- 
cals, medical and pharmaceutical sup- 
plies, and a host of other commodities 
which are manufactured, processed, or 
grown in Minnesota. Of course, I be- 
lieve every State in the Union can dem- 
onstrate this kind of activity. 

I have heard many persons say that 
the United States has priced itself out 
of the export market. That is the big- 
gest bag of nonsense that has ever been 
perpetrated upon the public. That is 
hoax No. 1. A country that exports 
products valued at more than $20 bil- 
lion a year has not priced itself out of 
the export market. No country on the 
face of the earth can run even a close 
second to the United States in export 
business. Our export trade can be ex- 
panded by more hard selling on the part 
of American business. It can be ex- 
panded by equipping the President with 
the Executive authority to negotiate 
across-the-board tariff reductions. It 
can be expanded when the people of the 
United States—the producers, the dis- 
tributors, the workers, the farmers— 
become more export minded. 

But I wish to set at rest, once for all, 
the myth that has spread across the land 
that the United States, in its industrial 
and agricultural production, has priced 
itself out of the market. I repeat: A 
country that does $20 billion worth of 
business a year in export trade has not 
priced itself out of the market. The 
prices of commodities are not related 
merely to wages; they are related also 
to the availability of credit; and in the 
United States, the availability of credit 
is the greatest in the world. The rates 
of interest are low. The price of the 
commodity is related not only to the cost 
per hour of the worker, but also, more 
important, to the unit cost of produc- 
tion, the capability of the industrial 
plant, and the unit cost of the com- 
modity. The price of the commodity is 
related to the cost of energy; that is, the 
electrical power, for example, which 
might be used in the manufacture of a 
particular product. Fortunately, with 
its tremendous electrical power produc- 
tion, both by private and public means, 
the cost of electrical energy in the United 
States is the lowest in the world. 

I suggest that we have many assets in 
the field of export trade. The trouble is 
that some persons, in their effort to 
frighten the American public with re- 
spect to wages, have tried to tell the peo- 
ple that we have priced ourselves out of 
the market. To be sure, on some com- 
modities we may be a high-priced pro- 
ducer. Therefore, what we must do is 
to find those areas of competition where 
we can produce quality goods in quantity 
at the most reasonable price. Again, 
everyone does not buy cheap. Price is 
not the only factor. Sometimes people 
buy quality, and they are generally better 
off when they do so. One can go down- 
town and buy a toothbrush for 10 cents, 
but he cannot brush his teeth with it 
very well. He may buy a good brush for 
half a dollar or more. The question is, 
Is it economy to buy a 10-cent item, or 
is it economy to buy a $litem? I think 
that is a personal judgment as to which 
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the facts will indicate that sometimes a 
quality item, even at a higher price, is 
economy. 

The purpose of my remarks is to show 
that the United States is not merely a 
domestic consumption market. We have 
a great interest in world trade from the 
economic point of view if we can com- 
pete in those markets—and we are com- 
peting. 

The United States does more business 
than any other country in the world in 
the export field. Furthermore, the ex- 
pansion of our foreign trade is vital to 
our national security. 

I am happy that the State which I am 
privileged to represent, in part, in the 
Senate ranks ninth among the States 
of the Union in the field of export trade. 
Minnesota has a great interest in such 
trade. The St. Lawrence Seaway makes 
Duluth, Minn., one of the great ports of 
the Nation. It is one of the largest ports; 
in fact, it is the second or third largest 
port in the Nation. This indicates the 
vital interest which the people of Min- 
nesota and the people of the Midwest as 
a whole have in the field of export com- 
merce. When our Government equips 
itself to provide the credit and credit 
guarantees for the export business which 
we ought to have, I think we will do even 
better. 

I intended to address the Senate later 
on the subject of export credit guaran- 
tees. I know the Government has such 
a program underway now through the 
Export-Import Bank. That program is 
totally inadequate. It reveals a provin- 
cial attitude toward export trade. It re- 
veals what I call international mental 
retardation in the field of foreign trade. 
It does not even come close to matching 
what is being done by our Common Mar- 
ket friends in Western Europe. It has 
made no headlines. Of course, we are 
doing something; but if we are really to 
compete in the world markets—and we 
can—it will be necessary for us to ex- 
pand our export trade by 50 percent by 
moving aggressively into those markets. 
However, if we expect to do that, we are 
going to have to have export guarantees 
worthy of the greatest industrial and 
financial nation in the world. The ex- 
port guarantees we have today would not 
finance a small seed catalog company 
much less the United States of America. 
We must have a program related to the 
financial and industrial business of the 
country. We have been moving on a 
cash-and-carry basis. We have been go- 
ing on the idea that if one buys some- 
thing, he must pay for it when it is de- 
livered. That is a pretty good idea if 
one has the cash; but most of the great 
companies of America have been built 
on credit. I should hate to think of what 
would happen to the housing industry of 
the United States without mortgage 
guarantees. I should hate to think what 
would happen to the automobile indus- 
try without long-term credit, of the kind 
of credit which makes available the pur- 
chase of large numbers of automobiles. 
In the United States, a longer term of 
credit is extended to the purchaser of 
an automobile than is extended to the 
purchaser of American exports abroad. 

Mr. President, I suggest that it is im- 
portant. that this subject be considered 
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carefully. I hope that the appropriate 
committees of Congress are doing that. 
Sometime ago I recommended—and I 
am asking for action on it—the estab- 
lishment of a joint committee on export 
trade. That is the primary business in 
the United States. 


I know that we have a Committee on 
Finance; that we have a Committee on 
Commerce; that we have a Committee 
on Foreign Relations; that all of them 
are interested in the export trade. But 
it frequently happens that everybody's 
business is nobody’s business. It becomes 
monkey business. However, it should 
become congressional business rather 
than monkey business. Congress needs 
a joint committee on export trade, if for 
no other reason than to keep a watchful 
eye on the foreign trade program and to 
keep a watchful eye on developments in 
the Common Market and the Sino-So- 
viet bloc economic penetration into the 
world markets. 


I think these matters are of top pri- 
ority, and should receive continuing co- 
operation by Congress, rather than to 
have sporadic consideration given these 
matters. 


I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The New Tariff Battle,” which 
was published in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 


THE New TARIFF BATTLE 


When the foreign ministers of the United 
States, Britain, and Soviet Russia meet in 
Geneya Monday an equally decisive battle 
bearing on the same problem will open in 
congressional hearings in Washington. This 
battle will be over President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram to liberalize trade as an economic basis 
for a true Atlantic community and a wider 
free world community to stand against the 
Communist challenge. 

In preparation for this battle, that is likely 
to become the greatest tariff debate since 
Smoot and Hawley, the administration has 
made two moves to give added impetus to the 
program. President Kennedy has issued a 
new appeal, asking support in what he calls 
one of the most vital issues facing the coun- 
try. At the same time the White House pub- 
lished the terms of broad tariff-cutting 
agreements with 24 other countries to show, 
as the President said, that the advantages of 
trade liberalization far outweigh any dis- 
advantages. 

These agreements, signed in Geneva yes- 
terday after the largest and most complex 
negotiations in the 28-year history of the 
Trade Agreements Act, provide for mutual 
tariff cuts to 20 percent and in some cases 
up to 26 percent on billions of dollars worth 
of trade. According to White House calcula- 
tions, the United States has gained an ad- 
vantage of 4 to 3. The most important of 
these agreements was signed with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, or Common 
Market, not only the fastest growing eco- 
nomic unit in the world but also a solid 
basis for a political unification that may 
soon embrace most of free Europe. 

In concluding these agreements, started 
under President Eisenhower, the United 
States has exhausted all the tariff-cutting 
powers under the Reciprocal Trade Act that 
expires this year. But, since the European 
Economic Community is changing the 
world’s economic and trading patterns, fur- 
ther steps are necessary to expand world 
trade and to safeguard and expand our own 
markets abroad. For this reason President 
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Kennedy urges Congress to give him a bold 
new instrument of American trade policy. 
No doubt the congressional battle will be 
affected by the immediate impact of the new 
tariff cuts on some industries and localities, 
but on balance the argument is in favor of 
the new program. It is, indeed, ne 
to safeguard our own economic health and 
freedom. 


THE GENEVA DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to refer at this time to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference. This Confer- 
ence has attracted the attention of the 
world, and of course, the Conference 
now has the close attention of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, and other of our high officials. 

Mr. President, I wish to submit for 
the Recorp a number of documents 
from the New York Times which are cer- 
tain to be of intense contemporary and 
historical interest. Since the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp is a prime repository of 
historical knowledge, it is only fitting 
that these documents be recorded in ac- 
cessible and readable form. 

In the addresses of Secretary of State 
Rusk and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, Mr. President, the world can 
see the full outlines of the disarmament 
plans proposed by the two greatest pow- 
ers in the world. As presented, they do 
not inspire me, at least, with optimism 
that a solution to the arms race is at 
hand. A comparison of the two plans 
indicates that the United States and the 
Soviet Union are as far apart as ever on 
such issues as verification of arms con- 
trol measures, an internationally con- 
trolled nuclear test ban, and the me- 
chanics of supervising disarmament. 
There has been no progress on force 
levels, the elimination of missiles and 
bases, and a permanent United Nations 
international police force. 

Despite this impasse, Mr. Max Fran- 
kel of the New York Times—a seasoned 
and responsible reporter—notes some 
flexibility in the United States and 
Soviet positions as regards inspection. 
This, of course, is the major obstacle to 
any kind of disarmament agreement, and 
the least evidence of mutual accommo- 
dation is welcome news. 

However, let me say that the position 
of the United States at the Geneva talks 
relating to the necessity of international 
inspection must be considered to be an 
absolute minimum requirement of any 
disarmament agreement. Any other 
kind of agreement which might be sub- 
mitted in the form of a treaty to the 
Senate would not have a chance of ap- 
proval by the Senate, because I do not 
think any Member of the Senate would 
vote for a disarmament agreement which 
did not lend itself to some form of objec- 
tive, impartial verification of the arms 
control measures, the measures. which 
provide for reduction of arms or for pro- 
hibition of nuclear testing. 

So the talk about inspection by each 
nation of its own disarmament steps is 
only talk, and does not relate to anything 
which would be acceptable. 

Certainly the fact that the disarma- 
ment conference has managed to avoid 
invective and needless propaganda is in 
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itself an encouraging sign. It is far 
better than the atmosphere of recrimi- 
nation with which the last disarmament 
conference, in June 1960, broke up. 
Then the breakup was clearly the work 
of the Soviet Union, which in turn was 
still smarting under the U-2 incident. 
Today, the irritants are present, but not 
to such a degree as before. As Secre- 
tary Rusk and Lord Home made clear to 
Mr. Gromyko, the dangerous meddling 
with the air corridors in Berlin certainly 
could not bring disarmament or any 
other kind of agreement any nearer. We 
can only hope that this lesson has been 
learned. Another failure to speak a 
common language on disarmament 
would be a terrible letdown for the world. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
brief summary entitled “Arms Plans 
Compared”; also an article to which I 
have referred entitled “United States 
and Soviet Arms Plans Differ on In- 
spection, Sequence, and Policing“ 
an article written by Max Frankel 
and published in the New York 
Times of March 16; and excerpts from 
two addresses—one by Secretary of State 
Rusk, and the other by Mr. Gromyko. I 
ask unanimous consent that these mat- 
ters be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary, the article, and the excerpts from 
the addresses were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ARMS PLANS COMPARED 


GENEVA, March 15.—Following are the basic 
differences between the three-stage United 
States and Soviet disarmament proposals: 


VERIFICATION 


The United States calls for verification of 
arms destruction measures and troop cuts in 
each stage and of Armed Forces and arma- 
ments retained. The Soviet Union refuses to 
permit verification of what is retained. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


The United States wants an internation- 
ally controlled nuclear test ban in the first 
stage. The Soviet Union proposes an un- 
controlled moratorium on underground 
nuclear explosions until a control system is 
agreed on, and a ban on other tests checked 
only by national detection systems. 


INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT ORGANIZATION 


The United States wants one administra- 
tor, operating subject to policies set by a 
multination commission. He would super- 
vise and enforce disarmament agreements. 
The Russians want a multinational executive 
council with Communist, nonaligned and 
Western representatives empowered to estab- 
lish facts and take decisions by a two-thirds 
majority. Under the Soviet plan, action on 
the “facts” could be taken only by the veto- 
bound United Nations Security Council. 

FORCE LEVELS 

The American plan calls for United States 
and Soviet Armed Forces to be limited in the 
first stage to 2,100,000 men and all other 
military significant states reduced to appro- 
priate levels not exceeding 2,100,000. The 
Soviet plan provides for reducing United 
States and Soviet forces to 1,700,000 in the 
first stage and other nations’ forces to fixed 
levels. Both plans call for further troop re- 
ductions to a final point where each nation 
would retain only enough forces to maintain 
internal order. 


DELIVERY VEHICLES 

The U.S. plan provides for the discard of 30 
percent of each nation’s nuclear delivery 
vehicles (rockets etc.) in the first stage. The 
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Russians want to abolish all delivery vehicles 
and bases from which they would operate in 
the first stage. 

FISSIONABLE MATERIALS 


The United States calls for a complete cut- 
off of production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes in the first stage. The 
Soviet Union favors the cessation of nuclear 
weapons manufacture and the elimination of 
nuclear stockpiles in the second stage. 


INTERNATIONAL FORCE 


The U.S. plan calls for establishment of a 
permanent international peace force within 
the United Nations in the second stage. The 
Soviet plan does not provide for an interna- 
tional force, but proposes earmarking na- 
tional police units for United Nations Secu- 
rity Council use in stage 3. 


{From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1962] 


UNITED STATES AND SOVIET ARMS PLANS 
DIFFER ON INSPECTION, SEQUENCE, AND 
POLICING 

(By Max Frankel) 

GENEVA, March 15.—In the official U.S. 
view the 17-nation Disarmament Conference 
is off to a properly sedate beginning without 
name calling or imputing of motives, and the 
work, therefore, can proceed. 

There are dozens of differences between 
the Soviet and Western plans for general 
and complete disarmament, which were sub- 
mitted today. Three major differences stand 
out. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk repeated the 
Western view that disarmament is possible 
only if it is accompanied by the establish- 
ment of reliable procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and by the formation 
of a United Nations peace force to cope with 
breaches of the peace. 

Foreign Minister Andrel A. Gromyko, on 
the other hand, restated the Communist 
world’s refusal to surrender powers of judg- 
ment and action to independent interna- 
tional agencies. 


GROMYKO DEMANDS TROIKA 


He foresaw little need of police action in a 
disarmed world. In any case, he said, the 
Soviet Union would consent only to an inter- 
national force that was formed when needed 
from national units, subject to the veto of 
the major powers in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council and commanded by a general 
staff in which an East-West- neutral troika 
would have to agree on every move. 

The U.S. plan would have disarmament 
proceed slowly for a testing of inspection 
procedures and the building of confidence. 

Throughout a 9- to 12-year process, each 
side would retain a nuclear striking force. 
In the first stage, which alone would last 
3 years, Mr. Rusk offered a partial discard 
of delivery vehicles without mentioning 
foreign bases as such. 

The Soviet plan still envisions total dis- 
armament in three stages totaling only 4 
years. Mr. Gromyko denounced partial 
measures. In his proposed first stage any- 
thing capable of carrying or firing nuclear 
weapons would be destroyed and all military 
bases on foreign soils dismantled, with all 
troops recalled to their home territories. 


FULL INSPECTION DEMANDED 


The United States continued to insist not 
only on verification of specific disarmament 
measures but also upon inspection of the 
forces and weapons retained at any stage. 

Mr. Rusk explained that such inspection 
would be designed to corroborate action only 
on those steps already called for by the 
treaty, not military installations in general. 
Anything less, he warned, might make any 
nation, large or small, the victim of the per- 
fidy of others. 

The Soviet plan, more plainly than ever 
before, insisted that during the disarming 
process there could be no inspection of forces 
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or weapons still retained. Mr. Gromyko said 
controls could be comprehensive and unre- 
stricted only after total disarmament had 
been achieved. 

The tion issue has been the major 
obstacle to any kind of disarmament arrange- 
ment, and it was in this area that the two 
sides made faintly conciliatory moves today. 


SAMPLING SYSTEM STUDIED 


U.S. officials explained, for instance, that 
they were prepared to consider a 30-per- 
cent reduction of delivery vehicles without 
insisting on immediate inspection of the re- 
maining 70 percent, They said they would 
take a chance on an unverified inventory at 
the start, as long as a thorough check of re- 
tained delivery vehicles and their produc- 
tion could be achieved at a later stage. 

More importantly, Mr. Rusk indicated the 
United States was now ready for a formal dis- 
cussion of spot-check inspection systems. 

In deference to Soviet nervousness about 
inspectors running loose on Soviet soil, U.S. 
mathematicians and probability theorists 
have been working on sampling techniques 
that could be applied in limited regions of 
a country to test the accuracy of its claimed 
military inventories. 

This research, using the techniques of bank 
auditors and public opinion surveys, has ap- 
parently borne fruit and Americans here 
think it may lead to a breakthrough. So- 
viet scientists have been intrigued by the 
idea, but their Government has not. 

The Russians argued their views on inspec- 
tion at length today. Mr. Gromyko’s main 
point was that the nations had no accurate 
inspection today, so why demand it before 
disarmament was concluded. 

MAJORITY RULE ACCEPTABLE 

However, the Soviet diplomat offered some 
movement. While demanding that the in- 
spection teams consist of representatives of 
the Western, Communist, and neutral coun- 
tries, he said the Soviet Union was willing to 
have them work by majority rule instead of 
unanimity rule as long as factfinding was 
their duty. 

An assessment of the facts and punish- 
ment for violations, he said, would have to 
be subject to the veto in the Security Coun- 
cil. 
Thus the inspection question stood tonight 
as no greater obstacle than those of balanc- 
ing disarmament at every stage and simul- 
taneously creating a sense of world law and 
order for a disarmed world. 

Mr. Rusk emphasized the last as the most 
important, in recognition of the Western view 
that without laws, courts, and policemen 
only fools would lay down their weapons. 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1962] 
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ADDRESS BY RUSK 


All of us will agree, I am sure, that this 
conference faces one of the most perplexing 
and urgent tasks on the agenda of man. In 
this endeavor, we welcome our association 
with delegates from countries which have not 
previously been intimately involved with 
earlier negotiations on disarmament. 

The dreary history of such negotiations 
shows that we need their help and fresh 
points of view. The presence of these dele- 
gations reminds us, too, that arms races are 
not the exclusive concern of the great powers. 

We are not here dealing solely with a single 
struggle in which a few large states are en- 
gaged, with the rest of the world as specta- 
tors. Every state has a contribution to make 
in establishing the conditions for general 
disarmament in its own way. Every state 
has a responsibility to strive for a reduction 
of tension, and of armaments, in its own 
neighborhood. 

This means that each of us will bear per- 
sonal responsibility for what we do here. 
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Every speech and every act must move us to- 
ward our common objective. At the same 
time, every one of us brings to the search 
for disarmament a separate fund of ex- 
perience relevant to our problem. The Unit- 
ed States, for example, has established a 
major new agency of government to mobilize 
its skills and resources to seek out and study 
every useful approach to arms reduction. 

What is needed is immediate reduction and 
eventual elimination of all the national 
armaments and armed forces required for 
making war. What is required most urgently 
is to stop the nuclear arms race. 


Moment is critical 


All of us recognize that this moment is 
critical. We are here because we share the 
conviction that the arms race is dangerous 
and that every tool of statecraft must be used 
to end it. 

As the President stated on March 2, the 
United States is convinced that “in the long 
run, the only real security in this age of nu- 
clear peril rests not in armaments but in dis- 
armament.” 

Modern weapons have a quality new to 
history. A single thermonuclear weapon 
today can carry the explosive power of all 
weapons of the last war. In the last war 
they were delivered at 300 miles per hour; 
today they travel at almost 300 miles per 
minute. Economic costs skyrocket through 
sophistication of design and by accelerating 
rates of obsolescence. 

Our objective, therefore, is clear enough. 
We must eliminate the instruments of de- 
struction. We must create the conditions 
for a secure and peaceful world. In 80 
doing, we can turn the momentum of sci- 
ence exclusively to peaceful purposes, and 
we can lift the burden of the arms race and 
thus increase our capacity to raise living 
standards everywhere. 

A group of experts meeting at the United 
Nations has just issued an impressive report 
on the economic and social consequences of 
disarmament which should stimulate us in 
our work, The experts, drawn from coun- 
tries with the most diverse political systems, 
were unanimously of the opinion that the 
problems of transition connected with dis- 
armament could be solved to the benefit of 
all countries and that disarmament would 
lead to the improvement of world economic 
and social conditions. 

They characterized the achievement of 
general and complete disarmament as an 
unqualified blessing to all mankind. 


Vast unfinished work 


This is the spirit in which we in the United 
States would deal with the economic read- 
justments required if we should achieve 
broad and deep cuts in the level of arma- 
ments. The United States is a nation with 
vast unfinished business. 

Disarmament would permit us to get on 
with the job of building a better America 
and, through expanded economic develop- 
ment activities, of building a better world. 

The great promise of man’s capacity should 
not be frustrated by his inability to deal 
with war and implements of war. Man is 
an inventive being; surely we can turn our 
hands and minds at long last to the task of 
the political invention we need to repeal 
the law of the jungle. How can we move 
to such disarmament? 

The fact that the story of the postwar 
period has forced increased defense efforts 
upon us is a most grievous disappointment. 
This disappointment teaches us that reduc- 
tion of tensions must go hand in hand with 
real progress in disarmament. We must, I 
believe, simultaneously work at both. 

On the one hand, it is idle to expect that 
we can move very far down the road toward 
disarmament if those who claim to want it 
do not seek, as well, to relax tensions and 
create conditions of trust. Confidence can- 
not be built on a footing of threats, polemics 
and disturbed relations. 
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On the other hand, by reducing and 
finally eliminating means of military intimi- 
dation, we might render our political crises 
less acutely dangerous and provide greater 
scope for their settlement by peaceful means. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
point out the harmful effect which deliber- 
ately stimulated crises can have on our work 
here. In the joint statement of agreed prin- 
ciples for disarmament negotiations pub- 
lished on September 20, 1961, the United 
States and Soviet Union affirmed that “to 
facilitate the attainment of general and 
complete disarmament in a peaceful world 
it is important that all states abide by exist- 
ing international agreements, refrain from 
any actions which might aggravate interna- 
tional tensions, and that they seek settle- 
ment of all disputes by peaceful means.” 


Shadow cast by crises 


Yet we are confronted by crises which 
inevitably cast their shadows into this 
meeting room. 

The same can be said for the failure of 
our efforts, so hopefully begun, to conclude 
an effective agreement for ending nuclear 
weapon tests. 

There is an obvious lesson to be drawn 
from these considerations. The lesson is 
that general and complete disarmament 
must be accompanied by the establishment 
of reliable procedures for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and effective arrangements 
for the maintenance of peace in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

For the rule and spirit of law must pre- 
vail if the world is to be disarmed. As we 
make progress in this conference, we shall 
have to lay increasing stress on this point. 

A disarmed world must be a law-abiding 
world in which a United Nations peace force 
can cope with international breaches of the 
pe 


ace. 

Fortunately there is one sign which can 
give us hope that this conference will in 
good time lay the foundation stones for a 
world without war. 

For the first time, a disarmament confer- 
ence is beginning its activities within an 
agreed framework—the joint statement of 
agreed principles—which all our govern- 
ments have welcomed, along with every 
other member of the United Nations. The 
United States considers the joint statement 
as its point of departure. 

The U.S. program for general and com- 
plete disarmament in a peaceful world, in- 
troduced in the United Nations on Septem- 
ber 25, 1961, was presented to give life to the 
agreed principles. It is comprehensive in 
its scope and in its description of the sub- 
jects suitable for action in the first and 
subsequent stage of the disarmament proc- 
ess. It is framed so as to avoid impairment 
of the security of any state. It aims at bal- 
anced and verified disarmament in successive 
stages. 

Plan not immutable 


It is not immutable, however. It is de- 
signed to serve as a basis for negotiation. 

This conference also has before it another 
plan, presented by the Soviet Union. A 
comparison of the two plans will show some 
areas of agreement. We believe it is the 
task of the conference to search for broader 
areas of accord leading to specific steps 
which all can take with confidence. 

At this meeting the United States wishes 
to put forward some suggestions and pro- 
posals regarding the course of our future 
activity. First as to objective and procedure; 
then as to a program of work for the con- 
ference. 

We believe that the ultimate objective 
should be the working out in detail of a 
treaty or treaties putting into effect an 
agreed program for general and complete 
disarmament in a peaceful world. 

To bring this about we propose that all of 
our delegations agree to continue our ef- 
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forts at this conference without interrup- 
tions, other than those we all agree to be 
desirable or necessary for our task, until a 
total program for general and complete dis- 
armament has been achieved. 

As for precedures, we propose that we find 
means of achieving maximum informality 
and flexibility. We do not believe that the 
best way to make progress is to concentrate 
our time and efforts in protracted or sterile 
debate. 

Reduced schedule sought 


Accordingly, the United States will pro- 
pose that as soon as ample opportunity has 
been allowed for opening statements, the 
schedule of plenary meetings be reduced, so 
that issues and problems can be explored in 
informal meetings and in subcommittees 
more likely to produce agreement. 

Let me turn now to proposals regarding 
the work for the conference. 

The first proposal is that the conference 
work out and agree on an outline program of 
general and complete disarmament which 
can be included in the report due to the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission by 
June 1. 

The United States believes that, to fulfill 
this first objective, the initial aim of the con- 
ference should be to consolidate and expand 
the areas of agreement and to reconcile the 
differences between the United States and 
Soviet disarmament plans. 

As a first step toward filling in the details 
of such a program, the United States makes 
the following proposals: 


We propose that a cut of 30 percent in 
nuclear delivery vehicles and major conven- 
tional armaments be included in the first 
stage of the disarmament p: . We pro- 
pose that strategic delivery vehicles be re- 
duced not only in numbers but also in de- 
structive capability. 

We estimate that, given faithful coopera- 
tion, this reduction might be carried out in 
3 years. Similar reductions can, we believe, 
be achieved in each of the later stages. 

It is recognized, however, that, in the 
words of the agreed principles, “all measures 
of general and complete disarmament should 
be balanced so that at no stage of the imple- 
mentation of the treaty could any state or 
group of states gain military advantage and 
that security is insured equally for all.” 

But agreement on such a reduction and 
the measures to carry it out would be a sig- 
nificant step forward. It would reverse the 
upward spiral of the arms race, replacing 
increases with decreases, and men could 
begin to gain freedom from the fear of mass 
destruction from such weapons. 
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The United States has proposed that early 
in the first stage further production of any 
fissionable material for nuclear weapons be 
stopped. We propose now that thereafter 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. each 
agree to transfer in the first stage 50,000 kilo- 
grams of weapons grade U to nonweapons 


Such a move would cut at the heart of 
nuclear weapons production. The initial 
transfers should be followed by additional 
transfers in the subsequent stages of the dis- 
armament program. Resources now devoted 
to military programs could then be employed 
for purposes of peace. 

ur 


The United States proposes that the dis- 
armament program also include early action 
on specific worldwide measures which will 
reduce the risk of war by accident, miscalcu- 
lation, failure of communications or surprise 
attack. These are measures which can be 
worked out rapidly. They are bound to in- 
.crease confidence. They will reduce the 
likelihood of war. 
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We will be prepared to present concrete 
for action in the following areas: 

(a) Advance notification of military move- 
ments, such as major transfers of forces, ex- 
ercises and maneuvers, flights of aircraft, as 
well as firing of missiles. 

(b) Establishment of observation posts at 
major ports, railway centers, motor highways, 
river crossings, and air bases to report on 
concentrations and movements of military 
forces. 

(c) Establishment of aerial inspection 
areas and the use of mobile inspection teams 
to improve protection against surprise at- 
tack. 


(d) Establishment of an international 
eget so on measures to reduce the risk of 
ar charged with the task of examining ob- 
Jectively the technical problems involved. 
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The United States proposes that the par- 
ticipants in this conference undertake an 
urgent search for mutually acceptable meth- 
ods of guaranteeing the fulfillment of ob- 
ligations for arms reduction. We shall look 
with sympathy on any approach which 
shows promise of leading to progress with- 
out sacrificing safety. 

We must not be diverted from this search 
by shop-worn efforts to equate verification 
with espionage. Such an abortive attempt 
misses the vital point in verification proced- 
ures. No government, large or small, could 
be expected to enter into disarmament ar- 
rangements under which their peoples might 
become victims of the perfidy of others. 

In other affairs, accounting and auditing 
systems are customarily installed so that the 
question of confidence need not arise. Con- 
fidence grows out of knowledge; suspicion 
and fear are rooted in ignorance. This has 
been true since the beginning of time. 

Let me make this point clear: The United 
States does not ask for inspection for in- 
spection’s sake. Inspection is for no purpose 
other than assurance that commitments are 
fulfilled. The United States will do what 
is necessary to assure others that it has ful- 
filled its commitments; we would find it dif- 
ficult to understand why others cannot do 
the same. 

Joint explorations 

We are prepared jointly to explore vari- 
ous means through which this could be 
done. It might be possible in certain in- 
stances to use sampling techniques in which 
verification could take place in some pre- 
determined fashion, perhaps in specific geo- 
graphic areas, thus subjecting any violator 
of a disarmament agreement to a restraining 
risk of exposure, without maintaining con- 
stant surveillance everywhere. 

The four proposals I have just described 
are new and realistic examples of the spe- 
cific measures which we contemplated in 
the first stage of the U.S. plan of Septem- 
ber 25. We can recall that that plan had 
other specific proposals: 

That the Soviet Union and the United 
States reduce their force levels by many hun- 
dreds of thousands of men to a total of 
2,100,000 for each. 

That steps be taken to prevent states own- 
ing nuclear weapons from relinquishing con- 
trol of such weapons to any nation not own- 
ing them. 

That weapons capable of producing mass 
destruction should not be placed in orbit 
or stationed in outer space. 

Finally we call for early action on a matter 
that should yield priority to none—the cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons tests. Here we 
stand at a turning point. 

If a treaty cannot be signed, and signed 
quickly, to do away with nuclear weapon 
testing with appropriate arrangements for 
detection and verification, there will be fur- 
ther tests and the spiral of competition will 
continue upward. 

But if we can reach such an agreement 
this development can be stopped, and 
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stopped forever. This is why the United 
States and the United Kingdom have invited 
the Soviet Union to resume negotiations to 
ban all nuclear weapons tests under effec- 
tive international controls. 

I had expected that a number of delegates 
might express here their regrets that the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States had resumed 
nuclear testing. But I had supposed that 
there was one delegation—that of the Soviet 
Union—which could not have found it pos- 
sible to criticize the United States for doing 
80 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. has 
spoken of the possible effect of U.S. weapons 
testing on this conference. The statement 
of agreed principles and this conference 
were born amid the echoing roars of more 
than 40 Soviet nuclear explosions. A 50- 
megaton bomb does not make the noise of 
a cooing dove. 

The Soviet Union has spoken of its readi- 
ness to accept inspection of disarmament, 
though not of armament. We hope that 
they will agree that the total permanent 
elimination of nuclear testing is disarmament 
and that they will accept effective interna- 
tional controls within their own formula. 

Let us not permit this conference, like its 
predecessors, to become frozen in deadlock 
at the start of its deliberations. Surely it 
need not do so. The obstacles to disarma- 
ment agreements—the forces tending to di- 
vide us into rival aggregations of power— 
might at long last begin to yield to the 
overriding and shared interest in survival, 
which alone can unite us for peace. 


ADDRESS BY GROMYKO 


Long before the rap of the chairman's 
gavel opened the meeting of our committee, 
the Soviet Government undertook efforts to 
guarantee the fruitful nature of the dis- 
armament talks. It is precisely solicitude 
for the fruitful outcome of the talks that 
prompted the appeal of the head of govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R., N. S. Khrushchev, to 
the leading statesmen of the member states 
of the 18-nation committee to start the work 
of the committee at the highest level with 
the participation of heads of government or 
state. 

Now everybody recognizes the personal re- 
sponsibility of the heads of government and 
state for the success of these talks and the 
necessity of the direct participation of the 
top statesmen in the work of the 18-nation 
Disarmament Committee. Of no less impor- 
tance is the fact that the activities of the 
Disarmament Committee now are, so to say, 
in the focus of world public opinion. Those 
who like to speak about international con- 
trol should be pleased: The work of the 18- 
nation committee will proceed under broad 
and exacting international control—under 
the control of the peoples, 

To prevent the outbreak of another world 
war whose flames would devour whole coun- 
tries—such are the hopes of the people. 
These hopes are justly connected with gen- 
eral and complete disarmament, which is a 
matter of common concern for all nations, 
all states, big and small. Therefore the So- 
viet Government expresses satisfaction at the 
fact that, in contrast to the past, this time 
the disarmament talks are attended not only 
by the states affiliated with the opposing mil- 
itary groups. 

Favorable circumstances 

The committee is starting its work at a 
time when there are some favorable cir- 
cumstances, But they, of course, must not 
shroud in an optimistic haze the sinister 
clouds looming on the horizon. No one has 
the right to close his eyes to the fact that a 
rather sensitive blow has been dealt to the 
negotiations even before they started. 

Everyone understands, of course, that the 
point in question is the decision of the U.S. 
Government to hold, beginning with the 
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second half of this April, a series of nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere. And no matter 
what arguments are adduced in their justi- 
fication, the U.S. Government will be un- 
able to shrug off responsibility for the conse- 
quences of this decision. 

As already stated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, if the United States and its allies add 
yet another series of nuclear tests to those 
they have already held to perfect their nu- 
clear arms, the Soviet Union will be faced 
with the necessity to hold such tests of new 
types of its nuclear weapons as would be 
required in these conditions to strengthen 
its security and to safeguard peace. 

The Soviet Government is still convinced 
that there is every necessary condition to 
end once and for all the tests of nuclear 
arms, if the United States, Britain, and also 
France show a sincere desire to do so, and 
will not steer toward the whipping up of 
the nuclear arms race. A decision to end 
nuclear tests both in the framewor! of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament and on the 
basis of a separate agreement, as proposed by 
the U.S.S.R. on November 28, 1961, is ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union. 

The duty of the governments, who turn 
an attentive ear to the voice of the peoples 
and strive to satisfy their aspirations, is to 
prevent the 18-nation committee from shar- 
ing the inglorious lot of its predecessors. 

What should be the result of the commit- 
tee’s work to enable the governments par- 
ticipating in this committee to say with clear 
conscience that they have successfully coped 
with the task entrusted to them? Everyone 
who does not want to act against his con- 
science will give only one answer to this 
question: This work must lead to the con- 
clusion of a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament. 

Soviet offers drajt 

Guided by the desire to render these talks 
concrete and businesslike from the very out- 
set, the Soviet Government submits for the 
committee’s consideration a draft treaty on 
general and complete disarmament under 
strict international control. 

As distinct from former drafts ever con- 
sidered under the United Nations’ roof, this 
document is a draft treaty that, article after 
article, item after item, sets forth the pro- 
gram for general and complete disarmament 
in a precise language of binding formulas. 
This document covers the entire process of 
disarmament from beginning to end. 

Our draft treaty is based on the principles 
of general and complete disarmament agreed 
between the U.S.S.R. and United States and 
approved by the 16th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

At the same time it takes account of many 
remarks and wishes of other countries voiced 
by them in the past while discussing the 
proposed program of general and complete 
disarmament. 

The draft treaty determines the measures 
fulfillment of which secures in a com- 
paratively short period the liquidation of 
all the military machine of states—from 
rockets to rifles, from armies and divisions to 
the general staffs. 

It envisages three clearly defined stages, 
each of which is full of concrete commit- 
ments of states as regards disarmament and 
control. The task of the stages is to secure 
consecutiveness and continuousness in the 
implementation of the entire program of 
disarmament and at the same time to create 
conditions for the transition of the economy 
of states to peaceful rails. 

A look into future 

The Soviet draft favorably differs from 
the other proposals in which, through de- 
claring in general form the agreement to 
implement general and complete disarma- 
ment by stages, the plans of disarmament 
themselves, however, actually amount only 
to the remuneration of some, in their 
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majority very vague, measures of the first 
stage. As to the measures of the other 
states, at best they are a hazy blueprint 
which no one can decipher, including the 
authors themselves. 

The carrying out of first-stage measures, 
made up to the corresponding articles of 
the Soviet draft treaty, will practically do 
away with the danger of an attack inarms. 

Imagine that we are not at the beginning 
of the 18 nations’ committee work, but 
on the eve of the disarmament treaty 
going into force. Then all means of deliver- 
ing nuclear weapons will have had disap- 
peared from the face of the earth in less 
than 2 years, meaning that the weapon 
itself would be actually eliminated. There 
would be no combat missiles and missile 
planes, the launching grounds, racks and 
pads will have been destroyed. 

The only rocket to soar up will be heralds 
of science. War planes, capable of carrying 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, would no longer 
buzz in the skies. They will have been 
demolished, too. It will have been safe on 
the seas also: the surface craft capable of 
carrying nuclear arms, as well as the sub- 
marines, will have been scrapped. 

Only dots on the maps, compiled by gen- 
eral staffs before the conclusion of the gen- 
eral and complete disarmament treaty, will 
have remained from the foreign war bases 
now scattered in the territories of scores of 
countries, countries would be posted only 
at home and not in foreign territories, as is 
the case now with many countries. More- 
over, the numerical strength of these forces 
will have been cut considerably, the Soviet 
and United States armed forces, for instance, 
having not more than 1,700,000 officers and 
men each. 

The fulfillment of the measures of the 
second stage of disarmament, set out in 
the draft treaty, will secure the prohibition 
of nuclear and other types of weapons of 
mass destruction, with the liquidation of 
all stockpiles of them and ending their pro- 
duction. The threat of the breaking out 
of a thermonuclear war will be fully elim- 
inated. The further substantial curtailment 
of armed forces of states will decrease the 
possibility of military conflicts in general. 


Cut to 1 million men 


I would like to draw attention to the fact 
that we propose at this stage to cut down 
the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States to 1 million men. This figure 
was named by the United States itself, and 
that is why the reaching of agreement must 
not cause difficulties. 

After the completion of the liquidation of 
all armed forces and armaments and the 
military apparatus, that is in the third stage, 
as is envisaged by articles 31 to 38 of the 
draft treaty, war will be practically excluded 
from the life of human society. 

The disarmament measures in the Soviet 
draft are so distributed by stages that the 
states will be in the same position as re- 
gards security both throughout the process 
of general and complete disarmament and 
after its completion, and no one will get 
any advantages. 

Considered from this viewpoint, the other 
proposals known to the committee obviously 
suffer from a one-sided approach. How, for 
instance, can destruction of the means of 
nuclear delivery be divorced of the liquida- 
tion of military bases on foreign territories 
and the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
them? Or do some people believe that it 
would be disarmament to follow the method 
of “you destroy your rockets and we will 
retain our military bases along your 
frontiers?” 

No, the efforts to infringe the interests of 
one side and obtain unilateral military 
advantages at its expense is a vicious 
method. It will not do anything good. The 
Soviet Union stands for reasonable negotia- 
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tions, for honest disarmament, for honest— 
if one may say so—partnership in settling 
questions of disarmament. 

The Soviet Union wants to have proper 
guarantees that the disarmament commit- 
ments agreed upon are strictly fulfilled, that 
there are no loopholes in them for forging 
weapons of aggression in secret when the 
process of general and complete disarma- 
ment has already begun. Our country is not 
going to take anybody on trust, least of all 
the states which have established exclusive 
military alinements, which follow a policy of 
building up their armament, and which 
have built military bases close to the Soviet 
Union. Nor do we ask anybody to take us 
on trust either. The Soviet Union is a con- 
vinced advocate of strict control over dis- 
armament, 

Reliable control 


In considering the Soviet draft, it is easy 
to notice that the Soviet proposals combine 
disarmament measures at every stage with 
reliable international control over their im- 
plementation. The head of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, Nikita Khrushchev, has explained 
more than once that the Soviet Union is 
prepared to accept any proposals for con- 
trol over disarmament which the Western 
powers may put forward, provided they ac- 
cept the Soviet proposals for general and 
complete disarmament. It is precisely on 
this that solution of the questions of control 
is based in the draft of the treaty submitted 
by the Soviet Government. 

Nobody would deny, I think, that the best 
means of insuring peace and security of 
states is disarmament itself. When there 
are no armies, no weapons, no one will in ef- 
fect be able to start war, to use force in 
international relations, or threaten to use 
force, 

In the course of past negotiations, some 
states suggested that it would be desirable to 
have additional measures to insure security 
while general and complete disarmament is 
in progress. This is not at variance with 
our position. Our draft treaty provides for 
specific measures to insure peace na- 
tional security both in the course of general 
and complete disarmament and upon its 
completion, including establishment of in- 
ternational armed forces. It is clear that 
establishment of institutions to maintain 
national security can and should be done 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

While regarding agreement on general and 
complete disarmament to be the committee’s 
main task, the Soviet Government would 
consider it useful, at the same time, to carry 
out now—without awaiting for the conclu- 
sion of talks on general and complete dis- 
armament—a number of measures which 
would help ease international tension, 
strengthen the trust in the relations be- 
tween states and establish conditions more 
favorable for disarmament. 

The Soviet Union's proposals for such 
measures were put forward in the Soviet 
Government's memorandum submitted to 
the United Nations General Assembly on 
September 26, 1961. It can be noted with 
satisfaction that the ideas expressed in these 
proposals are winning increasing support. 

Not just marking time 

Every year, every month lost for disarma- 
ment are not just marking time at talks but 
a lightning fast sliding to the red line sepa- 
rating peace from the blast of the rocket 
nuclear war. 

It would be a crime against mankind, 
against the conscience of peoples, for the 
governments to follow those small—but ex- 
erting great influence on the policy of a 
number of countries—groups for which the 
arms race is just a profitable business. But 
how miserable appear these narrow interests 
when compared with what is staked by con- 
tinuing the arms race. 

The production of armaments has now 
been turned into some sort of a cycle, con- 
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stantly accelerating its speed, and greedily 
swallowing up even greater branches of in- 
dustry, science, and technology. 

During the war sorrowful lists of those 
killed at the front were published. But no 
one publishes lists of victims of the cold 
war and victims of the arms race. But 
they are immeasurable. What computing 
machines will be able to calculate how many 
people would have been saved from hunger 
and diseases if only a part of the funds 
squandered on armaments would be spent 
for improving the conditions of life in those 
countries which, not through a fault of their 
own, have fallen back many decades if not 
ages from the modern level of technology, 
education, and medicine? 

Allow me, in conclusion, to express the 
hope that the committee members, on study- 
ing attentively and without bias the draft 
treaty proposed today by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, will find it necessary to use this treaty 
as a basis for the committee’s work. The 
Soviet Government, as it has already stated, 
is ready to make everything in its power 
to secure the success of the talks and to see 
that the expectations of the peoples, related 
to the work of the 18-nation committee, 
would be justified. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a reaction state- 
ment which I released in regard to these 
two addresses. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

HUMPHREY Urces U.S. OFFER or SPACE YEAR 
PROPOSAL AT GENEVA DISARMAMENT MEET- 
ING 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 

of Minnesota, today suggested that the 

United States offer an additional proposal 

with the disarmament plan submitted by 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk today in 

Geneva. 

HUMPHREY, chairman of the Senate Dis- 
armament Subcommittee, proposed the des- 
ignation of 1963 as an International Space 
Cooperation Year. 

The Senate majority whip praised as “con- 
structive and imaginative” Rusk’s proposals 
for major reductions of United States and 
U.S.S.R. long-range missiles and for a cut- 
off in production of fissionable materials for 
weapons. But he added: “Our representa- 
tives at the disarmament conference in 
Geneva should call for another basic and 
major step—a firm and written agreement 
for international cooperation for peaceful 
exploration of outer space. 

“The nations represented at Geneva can, 
at least, assure the world that outer space 
will be a laboratory of peaceful research and 
scientific exploration, rather than a battle- 
field filled with the hideous weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Today's arms race on earth and explora- 
tion race in outer space are separated—but 
only narrowly. If those two races are com- 
bined, the consequences for mankind could 
be disastrous. 

“The current disarmament conference at 
Geneva can take the first step to assure that 
outer space will be out of bounds for the 
arms race. That step is an agreement to 
establish 1963 as an International Space Co- 
operation Year.” 

HUMPHREY said that such an agreement 
should aim toward permament demilitariza- 
tion of outer space. 

“We should strive for a firm commitment 
by every nation to prohibit the orbiting of 
any nuclear bomb bearing satellite,” he 
added. “We should seek to forbid any space 
project involving weapons of destruction or 
aggression.” 

The Senator cited as a successful prece- 
dent to his proposal the International Geo- 
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physical Year in 1958, which led to the 
Antarctica Treaty forbidding military proj- 
ects or testing and guaran freedom of 
scientific investigation and exploration on 
that continent. 

HUMPHREY also repeated his proposal for 
the establishment of an International Space 
Peace Agency under the auspices of the 
United Nations. Such an agency, he sug- 
gested, could implement an agreement for a 
1963 space year and provide the framework 
for additional agreements on outer space. 


COOPERATION ON EXPLORATION 
OF OUTER SPACE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there has been considerable talk about 
cooperation between the United States 
and the Soviet Union on the exploration 
of outer space and certain other develop- 
ments relating to the peaceful use and 
development of outer space. I think all 
of us were heartened by the letter sent 
by President Kennedy to Mr. Khru- 
shchev, outlining the program of the 
United States as a beginning program 
for cooperation on an international 
basis—in this instance, with the Soviet 
Union—for scientific exploration and 
developments in outer space. I ask 
unanimous consent that President Ken- 
nedy’s letter to Premier Khrushchev be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 18, 1962] 
Text OF KENNEDY SPACE LETTER TO 
KHRUSHCHEV 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On February 21 last I 
wrote you that I was instructing appropriate 
officers of this Government to prepare con- 
crete proposals for immediate projects of 
common action in the exploration of space. 

I now present such proposals to you. 

The exploration of space is a broad and 
varied activity and the possibilities for co- 
operation are many. In suggesting the pos- 
sible first steps which are set out below, 
I do not intend to limit our mutual con- 
sideration of desirable cooperative activities. 
On the contrary, I will welcome your con- 
crete suggestions along these or other lines. 

1. Perhaps we could render no greater 
service to mankind through our space pro- 
grams than by the joint establishment of an 
early operational weather satellite system. 
Such a system would be designed to provide 
global weather data for prompt use by any 
nation. To initiate this service, I propose 
that the United States and the Soviet Union 
each launch a satellite to photograph cloud 
cover and provide other agreed meteorological 
services for all nations. The two satellites 
would be placed in near-polar orbits in 
planes approximately perpendicular to each 
other, thus providing regular coverage of 
all areas. This immensely valuable data 
would then be disseminated through normal 
international meteorological channels and 
would make a significant contribution to the 
research and service p: now under 
study by the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion in response to Resolution 1721 (XVI) 
adopted by the United Nations General As- 
sembly on December 20, 1962. 

2. It would be of great interest to those 
responsible for the conduct of our respective 
space programs if they could obtain opera- 
tional tracking services from each other's 
territories. Accordingly, I propose that each 
of our countries establish and operate a radio 
tracking station to provide tracking services 
to the other, utilizing equipment which we 
would each provide to the other. Thus, the 
United States would provide the technical 
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equipment for a tracking station to be estab- 
lished in the Soviet Union and to be oper- 
ated by Soviet technicians. The United 
States would in turn establish and operate a 
radio tracking station utilizing Soviet equip- 
ment. Each country would train the other's 
technicians in the operation of its equip- 
ment, would utilize the station located on 
its territory to provide tracking services to 
the other, and would afford such access as 
may be necessary to accommodate modifica- 
tions and maintenance of equipment from 
time to time. 

3. In the field of the earth sciences, the 
precise character of the earth's magnetic field 
is central to many scientific problems. I 
propose, therefore, that we cooperate in 
mapping the earth’s magnetic field in 
space by utilizing two satellites, one in 
a near-earth orbit and the second in a more 
distant orbit. The United States would 
launch one of these satellites while the Soviet 
Union would launch the other. The data 
would be exchanged throughout the world 
scientific community, and opportunities for 
correlation of supporting data obtained on 
the ground would be arranged, 

4. In the field of experimental communica- 
tions by satellite, the United States has al- 
ready undertaken arrangements to test and 
demonstrate the feasibility of intercontinen- 
tal transmissions. A number of countries 
are constructing equipment suitable for par- 
ticipation in such testing. I would welcome 
the Soviet Union’s joining in this coopera- 
tive effort which will be a step toward meet- 
ing the objective, contained in United Na- 
tions General Assembly Resolution 1721 
(XVI), that communications by means of 
satellites should be available to the nations 
of the world as soon as practicable on a glo- 
bal and nondiscriminatory basis. I note 
also that Secretary Rusk has broached the 
subject of cooperation in this fleld with Min- 
ister Gromyko and that Mr. Gromyko has 
expressed some interest. Our technical rep- 
resentatives might now discuss specific pos- 
sibilities in this field. 

5. Given our common interest in manned 
space flights and in insuring man's ability 
to survive in space and return safely, I pro- 
pose that we pool our efforts and exchange 
our knowledge in the field of space medicine, 
where future research can be pursued in 
cooperation with scientists from various 
countries. 

Beyond these specific projects we are pre- 
pared now to discuss broader cooperation 
in the still more challenging projects which 
must be undertaken in the exploration of 
outer space. The tasks are so challenging, 
the costs so great, and the risks to the brave 
men who engage in space exploration so 
grave, that we must in all good conscience 
try every possibility of sharing these tasks 
and costs and of minimizing these risks. 
Leaders of the U.S. space program have de- 
veloped detailed plans for an orderly sequence 
of manned and unmanned flights for ex- 
ploration of space and the planets. Out of 
discussion of these plans, and of your own, 
for undertaking the tasks of this decade 
would undoubtedly emerge possibilities for 
substantive scientific and technical coopera- 
tion in manned and unmanned space inves- 
tigations. Some possibilities are not yet pre- 
cisely identifiable, but should become clear 
as the space programs of our two countries 
proceed. In the case of others it may be 
possible to start planning together now. For 
example, we might cooperate in unmanned 
exploration of the lunar surface, or we might 
commence now the mutual definition of 
steps to be taken in sequence for an ex- 
haustive scientific investigation of the 
planet Mars or Venus, including considera- 
tion of the possible utility of manned flight 
in such programs. When a proper sequence 
for experiments has been determined, we 
might share responsibility for all the neces- 
sary projects. All data would be made freely 
available. 
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I believe it is both appropriate and desira- 
ble that we take full cognizance of the scien- 
tific and other contributions which other 
states the world over might be able to 
make in such programs. As agreements are 
reached between us on any parts of these or 
similar programs, I propose that we report 
them to the United Nations Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. The Com- 
mittee offers within the framework of its 
mandate as set forth in General Assembly 
Resolutions 1472 (XIV) and 1721 (XVI). 

I am designating technical representatives 
who will be prepared to meet and discuss 
with your representatives our ideas and yours 
in a spirit of practical cooperation. In order 
to accomplish this at an early date, I suggest 
that the representatives of our two countries 
who will be coming to New York to take 
part in the United Nations Outer Space 
Committee meet privately to discuss the pro- 
posals set forth in this letter. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
note that in 1956 the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament—at that time a special 
subcommittee by congressional resolu- 
tion—had advocated this type of ex- 
ploration on a multilateral, international 
basis, within the framework of the 
United Nations, if possible. 

It has been my privilege from time 
to time to address myself to this sub- 
ject, when it was at the pioneering stage. 

It is gratifying to see now that the 
proposals which were made by a con- 
gressional subcommittee, and which sub- 
sequently were supported by the United 
States at the United Nations, and now 
mentioned with some favor by the So- 
viet Premier, are being given new life 
and new purpose by the President of the 
United States. It is most gratifying to 
see these developments. I really believe 
that in this area we can have some 
mutual cooperation; and it is my 
sincere suggestion to the U.S. delegates 
at the Geneva Conference that since 
there is an impasse on the major items of 
disarmament—items which we have dis- 
cussed for years, but little or no progress 
has been made—it might be well to reach 
into the field of outer space and at- 
tempt to reach an agreement there, be- 
fore various nations preempt whole 
areas of it and have a vested interest in 
the occupancy of those areas. We set 
the standard for such cooperation by 
means of the Treaty on Antarctica; and, 
as a result, Antarctica is protected, so 
that the interests of the various nations 
there are protected, but also in order 
that further exploration and study may 
be made there without prejudicing the 
rights of any country. I believe that in 
that way we have established a pat- 
tern which can be applied to the field of 
outer space; and I suggest to our dele- 
gates at Geneva that, rather than be- 
come bogged down on these currently 
insoluble problems relating to the reduc- 
tion of arms and the prohibition of nu- 
clear tests, while it may be necessary 
to continue conferences on those mat- 
ters, we should move to new ground or, 
let us say, into outer space; and the 
officials of our Government at Geneva 
should seek now to implement the reso- 
lution of the United Nations on the ex- 
ploration of outer space under United 
Nations auspices; and the United States 
and the Soviet Union and other coun- 
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tries can now join hands, under treaty 
agreement, for the exploration and de- 
velopment of outer space as a laboratory, 
rather than a battlefield—as an exer- 
cise of peaceful development, rather 
than as another expansion of the arms 
race. 

I hope that Secretary Rusk, as our 
country’s chief spokesman at the Con- 
ference, will pursue the proposal made 
by President Kennedy, rather than con- 
sider it as only a letter sent to Premier 
Khrushchev. Let us make this our No. 1 
objective at the Geneva Conference, and 
let us see whether the Soviet Union is 
willing to follow the suggestions of its 
own premier. If it is not, then I sub- 
mit that the possibilities of any success 
at the Conference are highly remote. 

Furthermore, we need to be on guard 
to make sure that the Soviet Union does 
not stall these deliberations—as the 
Soviet Union might very well do—in the 
fields of nuclear testing and arms reduc- 
tion. The Soviet Union might seek to 
stall them in order to limit the effective- 
ness of the steps proposed by our own 
country in terms of its own national se- 
curity; and one area where there are 
no built-in prejudices and where there 
are not the problems incident to verifica- 
tion is the area of outer space. 

If the Soviet Union has any interest 
whatever in reducing the tension and 
lessening the arms race, and if the Soviet 
Union wishes to give any demonstration 
of good faith, that demonstration can be 
made at Geneva in the coming month, by 
at least partial acceptance by the Soviet 
Union of President Kennedy’s proposals 
to the Soviet Union, as made over the 
last weekend. 

So, Mr. President, I have asked that 
these items be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, under the same 
conditions, I may yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Met- 
ce in the chair). Without objection, 
the Senator from Mississippi yields to the 
Senator from Alaska with the same un- 
derstanding. 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE’S TRIUMPH 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
heartening news of the hour is the cease- 
fire in Algeria. It is a triumph for Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. It is a triumph for his 
vision, his courage, his determination, 
his statesmanship. 

Few leaders have faced a problem so 
complex, so thorny, so involved in appar- 
ently irreconcilable conflicting interests, 
so beset with obstacles, which at times 
must have seemed insuperable. Seldom 
has a leader encountered the bitterness, 
the vituperation, the denunciation—all 
aggravated by treason and savage vio- 
lence—that President de Gaulle has had 
to endure. He rose above all this to 
carry out a determination and attain an 
objective which I am confident history 
will record as one of the great achieve- 
ments of our time. 

The pathway ahead is still rocky, ardu- 
ous, beset with pitfalls and ambushes. 
But it is to be hoped, despite the cruelly 
divisive and intransigent elements which 
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have left little undone to thwart De 
Gaulle’s basic goals of peace and self- 
determination, that the devastating war 
in Algeria is at an end and that the 
shocking campaign of murder recently 
launched by some European diehards 
will also subside. The war and that 
campaign have cost an estimated 160,000 
lives of Frenchmen and Algerians, in- 
cluding many wholly innocent and non- 
participating victims. The personal 
tragedies, the bereft families, predicate 
deep wounds, long enduring scars, and 
inevitable hatreds which will require a 
long healing process of good will, rebuild- 
ing efforts, and time to obliterate. If 
peace is now established, De Gaulle’s 
policies that brought it about and are 
now contemplated will speed and assist 
that needed therapy. 

In the overall picture, it is gratifying 
to note that France is effectively ending 
its role as a colonial power. After the 
unfortunate developments in what was 
French Indo-China, France has adopted 
a policy of amicable release of its other 
former colonies, just as has the United 
Kingdom. It should spell a warmer and 
closer relationship to which the elements 
of freedom and equality contribute—a 
warmer and better mutuality than would 
ever be possible even under the most 
benevolent colonial rule. Let us hope 
that the newly liberated colonies appre- 
ciate their great heritage of French cul- 
ture, civilization, training, and language, 
as well as the continuing ties with this 
great nation, which has given them a 
legacy of inestimable worth. 

Morocco and Tunisia, formerly French 
protectorates, became independent 6 
years ago; Guinea 2 years later. 
Madagascar has become the Malagasy 
Republic. ‘Togo, Camaroon, French 
West, and Equatorial Africa were given 
independence 2 years ago. Only French 
Somaliland, French Guiana, and a few 
small areas such as Martinique, Guada- 
lupe, St. Pierre Miquelon, as well as other 
scattered islands, remain to be granted, 
no doubt under the principle of self- 
determination, a maximum of local self- 
government. Despite the heavy cost, it 
is a heartening picture. 

All this carries out President de 
Gaulle’s shining vision of grandeur for 
France—grandeur not in the extent of 
terrain under the tricolor, not in the 
strength of its armies, but grandeur in 
its materialization, by deeds, of the im- 
mortal French devise of “Liberté, 
Equalité, Fraternité.” One cannot but 
hail with unqualified admiration that 
great leader, that superlative statesman, 
that outstanding Frenchman, that pro- 
tagonist of peace and liberty, that his- 
toric world figure—Charles de Gaulle. 
His star first began to shine in the black- 
est darkness of France’s night—the in- 
vasion and occupation of the French 
Republic—when his actions were imper- 
ishably voiced in the ringing declaration: 

France has lost a battle but France has 
not lost the war. 


Now, his star is immutably fixed and 
eternally bright in the firmament of 
time. 


I ask unanimous consent that edito- 
rials from today’s Washington Post, New 
York Times, Washington Star, and 
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Washington News, representing diverse 

views on the Franco-Algerian agreement, 

be printed at this point in my remarks, 
There being no obection, the edito- 

rials were ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 19, 1962] 

FINALE IN ALGERIA 


The cease-fire that takes place at high 
noon in Algeria today is a triumph for Presi- 
dent de Gaulle who has staked so much on 
his ability to negotiate an honorable settle- 
ment of an impossible problem, But it is 
more than that. It is a triumph for the good 
sense of the great majority of Frenchmen 
and Algerian Moslems who have long ago ac- 
cepted the fact than an independent Algeria 
closely linked to France is the only way out 
of a terrible impasse. 

The peace that President de Gaulle is ask- 
ing his countrymen to support is based on 
the hope of continued collaboration between 
Algeria and France. Economic necessity dic- 
tates continued cooperation. But more than 
that, the history of the two peoples is replete 
with instances of fraternity. The terms of 
the settlement reflect that long history of 
mutual collaboration. 

In his speech yesterday, President de Gaulle 
appealed to the 1 million Europeans who 
live in Algeria to stay on and cooperate with 
the new state when it is formed. Time will 
tell whether this is possible. Obviously, the 
Secret Army Organization will do all in its 
power to frustrate the cease-fire. The barba- 
rous assassination of seven Moslem druggists 
on Saturday and of three French and three 
Moslem teachers on Thursday offers a fore- 
taste of what can be expected. 

But the OAS has lost its war. The very 
excesses of its thugs have acted to create a 
solidarity between the Algerian Moslems and 
the French. Every act of terror has made 
clearer the threat the OAS poses not only to 
the Moslems in Algeria but to the republican 
institutions of France. By an irony of his- 
tory, the OAS has served as a catalyst to the 
negotiations that led to today's cease-fire. 

If there is extended violence, the outcome 
may well be determined by what the French 
Army does. Yet the circumstances in Algeria 
are far different than in Indochina, where 
there also was a 7-year war. There was 
no Dienbienphu in Algeria; there should be 
no sense of dishonor about a peace among 
brave men. The Algerian settlement, as 
President de Gaulle asserted, was a good- 
sense solution won over the frenzy of some, 
the blindness of others, and the agitations of 
many. The French and Algerians deserve 
every support in carrying out the terms of 
the settlement. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 19, 1962] 
THE News From EVIAN 


A tired but still indomitable old man went 
before the people of France yesterday to an- 
nounce that a peace treaty had been signed 
with the Algerian insurgents. So came to an 
end a long and tragic war, in which both 
sides had taken and lost thousands of lives, 
in which there had been much cruelty on 
both sides and which had destroyed the 
Fourth French Republic. The Fifth French 
Republic yesterday spoke valiantly and 
soberly in the person of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. 

In Algeria itself a group of underground 
conspirators repudiated the DeGaulle gov- 
ernment. These men, headed by a former 
French general officer, represented at most 
10 percent of the population of Algeria, 2 
percent of the combined populations of Al- 
geria and France. They had been arguing 
their case, in Algeria and on the mainland, 
with shocking acts of violence. The Mos- 
lem insurgents had also committed shocking 
acts of violence, but they were finished with 
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that yesterday: they had made peace; so far 
as they and the legitimate Government of 
France were concerned the war was over. 

The Fifth Republic could fall, as other 
French Republics have fallen before it. It 
cannot be brought down, however, by trans- 
planted Europeans whose majority is not 
even of French ancestry; it cannot be over- 
thrown by the Algerian colons; it would pass 
into ruin only if there were what we can 
only call a Fascist majority in France itself. 

There is no evidence that such a majority 
exists. The French in their great moments— 
and this may be one of them—return to the 
great ideals of their revolution, to liberty, 
equality, and brotherhood. They overthrew 
the fascism of Pétain when they had 
strength—and help—to do it. They went a 
certain distance toward the dismal slavery 
of communism—but never wholeheartedly, 
and the whole way. 

The European extremists in Algeria were 
ready 4 years ago, and have shown themselves 
ready since, to bring civil war into France 
in order to reinforce their own interests. 
But the time for this is gone. They are 
creatures of a past age. 

General de Gaulle has promised what 
seems like justice to the native Algerians. 
He has promised protection to the colons 
and cooperation in the use and defense of 
Algerian resources. 

The recent Moslem rebels, the French 
Army in Algeria and the mainland French 
will doubtless know how to deal with those 
who will not now cease their wanton killing. 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 19, 1962] 
ENDING AN AGONY 


After more than 7 years of bloody warfare, 
France and the rebel Algerian National Lib- 
eration Front have at last achieved a cease- 
fire that puts an end to their mutual agony. 
As both sides have cautioned, however, this 
does not mean that peace is fully at hand. 
On the contrary, the prospect of continuing 
torment still looms large. 

This is so because of those traitorous ele- 
ments described by President de Gaulle as 
criminal adventurers. They are the diehard 
European extremists in Algeria and their 
sympathizers in France. Their chief 
weapon —as deadly as it is vile—is the ter- 
roristic Secret Army Organization led by for- 
mer Gen. Raoul Salan, who has vowed 
to fight to the finish against the new peace 
accord and to carry on the struggle against 
the Algerian rebellion until its complete an- 
nihilation. These words are not to be taken 
lightly; they come from a source that has 
already demonstrated a terrible capacity for 
violence and killings of the most atrocious 
kind. 

It is with this evil force in mind that 
President de Gaulle has called upon all true 
Frenchmen and all sane European “colons” 
to give full support to the cease-fire and 
the steps that are to be taken in the months 
ahead to establish Algeria as an independent 
nation closely associated with France. Simi- 
larly, Algeria’s French delegate, Gen. Jean 
Morin, exhorting the Moslems to show pa- 
tience and prudence, has called upon the 
colons to recognize the accord as a solution 
of reality, and he has warned them against 
a catastrophe of senseless resistance. Mean- 
while, General de Gaulle, who has conducted 
himself with a kind of indomitable grandeur 
in bringing about the Algerian settlement, 
has made clear that he will use whatever 
armed force may be necessary to deal with the 
treason and menace of Salan’s secret army. 

In these circumstances, even though acts 
of terrorism are likely to continue for weeks 
to come, there is reason to hope that such 
crimes will prove to be only the last des- 
perate paroxysms of the secret army's death 
throes. In any event, General de Gaulle can 
be counted upon to act swiftly and deci- 
sively, and he has the full support of the 
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overwhelmingly majority of the French and 
Algerian peoples. In that sense, Salan has 
long since lost his barbarous war. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Mar. 
19, 1962 


THE FRENCH-ALGERIAN AGREEMENT 


On paper, the French-Algerian agreement 
to end the bloody 7-year war is a practical 
and even mutually generous accord. It 
promises to let France rid itself of a nagging 
moral burden and a drain of men and money, 
and be free to devote its energies to the 
strengthening of France, the Western Eu- 
ropean community, and the free world. It 
provides also for the birth of a new nation 
of 9 million people who, freed from 
colonial domination, could get on with the 
work of building a national state and apply 
new vigor to the tasks of economic and social 
progress that are so oppressive. 

Finally, the French-Algerian agreement 
charts a path of cooperation between the 
two countries that could be a model for 
relations between former mother countries 
and their ex-colonies, and standing refuta- 
tion of the charge made by Communists and 
doctrinaire new nationists that Western 
colonialism has no other motive than ex- 
ploitation. 

Unhappily, however, the signing of the 
cease-fire yesterday in Evian will not bring 
peace to Algeria, or even to France. The 
killings will continue. The third party to 
Algeria's triangular war, the outlawed Secret 
Army Organization (SAO), will try harder 
than ever before to wreck the peace that 
the cease-fire can only promise but not 
necessarily produce. 

The possibility cannot be discounted that 
ex-General Raoul Salan and his organiza- 
tion of deserter officers, ultrapatriots““ 
and professional killers can make shreds of 
the French-Algerian agreement, plunge Al- 
geria into a second war, or even topple the 
French Republic itself. 

The 3,000 or 4,000 members of the SAO 
present a formidable force in themselves, 
skilled as they are in methods of war, and 
inflamed as they are with anger for the 
man whom they say has betrayed France, 
General de Gaulle. 

But success or failure of the SAO will de- 
pend on the degree to which they can keep 
the sympathy of, and demand sacrifices 
from, the Europeans who now lend support; 
on whether many French Army officers will 
desert their duty and join the ranks of the 
SAO; and on whether the SAO by increased 
assaults on Algerian Moslem civilians can 
provoke the Moslem populace into murder- 
ous retaliation that would produce civil war. 

But the chances of the SAO are diminished 
by the evidence in the cease-fire agreement 
that the French Government and the Algeri- 
an Provincial government, now that they 
have stopped battling one another, will now 
both turn on the SAO. 

Significantly the Algerian negotiators at 
Evian won what they wanted on this score. 
The job of maintaining public order will be 
that of the provisional executive to be set 
up near Algiers. It will be controlled by the 
GPRA (Provisional Government of the Al- 
gerian Republic) and will be composed of 
60,000 Moslem troops. The French Army will 
remain in Algeria temporarily to backstop 
the Moslem troops in the last resort. 

Both Algerian rebel leaders and the French 
negotiators are confident that the agreement 
will work. That, while the whole world 
watches, now remains to be seen, 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the same conditions, I ask ous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ITEM VETO POWER—THE B-70 
FIGHT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post is an article 
by Roscoe Drummond entitled The 
B-70 Fight—Argument for Item Veto 
Power.” I shall ask that at the con- 
clusion of my remarks this article may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I wish to comment on 
two matters in connection with the ar- 
ticle. First, I want to say that last week 
I read Secretary McNamara’s statement 
with great interest and with admiration. 
I thought he made an excellent case 
for the position which he has taken in 
connection with the B-70 issue, and my 
strong inclination is to support the Sec- 
retary in connection with the so-called 
fight on the B-70 if it comes before the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate. 

I think we are most fortunate, at this 
very critical time, in having as Secre- 
tary of Defense a man of the capacity, 
quality, and great ability of Secretary 
McNamara. If we believe we must have 
civilian control over our military—and 
certainly, when we are spending $52 
billion a year on defense, I think we 
should—I find it very comforting to be 
able to look at the Pentagon and realize 
that in the Secretary’s office we have a 
man who has shown the capacity to deal 
with the enormous problems of defense. 

The article, however, speaks of the 
item veto. If there were an item veto, 
it would give the administration an op- 
portunity to use it. The Roscoe Drum- 
mond article mentioned the item veto 
joint resolution which was introduced 
last year by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Keatrnc]. That measure called 
for a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for an item veto. His proposal was 
introduced on January 13, 1961. 

On January 5, 1961, I submitted on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd] and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] an item 
veto measure in the form of a concur- 
rent resolution. 

The difference between my measure 
and the other resolution is that my pro- 
posal calls for a change in the rules 
of Congress, which would provide for 
an item veto without going through the 
long and laborious process of a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I believe so strongly in the item veto 
principle that I am glad it has been 
brought up in connection with this very 
important issue. 

In each Congress, since I have been 
a Member, I have introduced an item 
veto measure. I am very happy about 
the fact that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia, who has been 
interested in this problem for many 
years, believes that the approach to this 
matter as contained in Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 2, in which he has joined 
me as a sponsor, is a sound and legal 
approach and will avoid the long proc- 
ess of a constitutional amendment. 

I hope Senators will give some con- 
sideration to this matter and that Con- 
gress will do something about the ques- 
tion of item veto. Everybody says, “It 
is a good idea,” but nothing seems to be 
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done about it. I hope we can get some 
consideration of these two resolutions for 
an item veto and let the Senate decide 
which approach it desires to take. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the Roscoe Drummond article 
to which I previously referred; Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 2, submitted by 
me for myself and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]; and 
Senate Joint Resolution 31, introduced 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 19, 1962] 


THE B-70 FicGHT—ARGUMENT For ITEM VETO 
POWER 


Fortunately there is no easy or automatic 
solution to the loggerheads deadlock between 
the House Armed Services Committee and 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara over 
whether to spend more money on the im- 
proved B-70 bombers. 

The Congressmen unanimously say they 
intend to compel the Pentagon to spend $320 
million to speed the production of the new 
style B-7o's which they see as the plane of the 
future. 

President Kennedy and Secretary McNa- 
mara say they are not going to be compelled 
to spend this money, even if appropriated, 
because they believe the new B-70 is the 
plane of the past, and will be obsolete by 
the time it is combat ready in 1967. 

I say it is fortunate that there is no easy 
answer to this dilemma because it is part of 
the genius of our system of divided govern- 
mental powers that, when a stalemate is 
reached, neither side can easily steamroller 
the other, and an accommodation has to 
be made. 

The constitutional issue is unresolved. 
Many Presidents, including Mr. Truman, 
General Eisenhower, and now Mr. Kennedy, 
have refused to spend money appropriated 
by Congress. But now the Armed Services 
Committee votes to appropriate an extra $320 
million for the B~70’s; it proposes to “direct” 
the President to spend it. The intention 
is to leave the administration no choice. 

There is no doubt that Congress has ex- 
clusive power “to make the laws’—within 
constitutional limits—which the President 
must “execute.” But there is a difference be- 
tween a law and an appropriation. The Con- 
stitution empowers Congress “to provide and 
maintain” the Armed Forces of the country. 
It does not stipulate that Congress shall ex- 
clusively determine what the Armed Forces 
should be provided with—what kind of 
bombers, what kind of shoes, what kind of 
missiles, etc. 

Congress can put a ceiling on what can 
be spent. There is no evident way for it to 
compel the President to spend to the ceiling. 

Even if the President cannot be forced by 
law to spend more money on the B~—70’s, he 
can be influenced by the size of the vote 
behind the appropriation and by the power 
of congressional advocacy. 

It is at this point I venture a suggestion. 
It seems to me that the deadlock over spend- 
ing an increased B-70 appropriation presents 
a sound argument and an ‘deal time for 
Congress to give the President the “item 
veto.” 

This is a power which the Governors of 
most of the big States with large budgets 
already possess. It is a power which all 
modern Presidents have asked Congress to 
give them in the interest of prudent Govern- 
ment financing. It enables a President to 
veto specific items in an appropriation bill 
without vetoing the whole bill. 
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I submit that with respect to the contro- 
versial B-70 appropriation the item veto, 
which is a constructive tool of good govern- 
ment in its own right, would strengthen the 
hand of Congress. 

Congress cannot force the President to 
spend the B-70 money. It can influence the 
President to spend it by the power of its 
own advocacy. To increase its influence it 
must mobilize and focus its maximum 
majority visibly and decisively upon the 
B-70 appropriation. 

What better way of doing that than to 
empower the President to veto this B-70 
item and then passing it over his veto by a 
two-thirds majority? 

If Congress cannot muster such a majority, 
it cannot win the argument. If it will give 
the President the item veto, in line with a 
bill introduced by Senator KENNETH KEATING 
of New York, it will provide itself with the 
best possible means of dramatizing the B-70 
issue. 

Over the years the item veto would save 
more money than Congress is asking the 
President to spend on the B-70's. 


S. Con. Res. 2 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That effective 
on the first day of the second regular session 
of the Eighty-seventh Congress, the joint 
rule of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives contained in section 138 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) No bill or joint resolution making 
appropriations or authorizing the borrowing 
of money directly from the Treasury shall be 
reported to or considered in either House 
unless it contains a section which shall read 
as follows: (1) in the case of any bill (or 
joint resolution) making an appropriation or 
(2) in the case of any bill (or joint resolu- 
tion) authorizing the borrowing of money 
directly from the Treasury: 

“(1) Sec. . When this bill (or joint reso- 
lution) shall have been presented to the 
President as required by section 7 of article I 
of the Constitution, the President shall have 
power to disapprove any amount or any pro- 
vision, whether or not related to an amount, 
which is contained herein, in the same man- 
ner as he may, under said section 7, disap- 
prove as a whole any bill so presented to 
him. The provisions of said section 7 which 
relate to reconsideration shall also apply to 
any amount or provision or part thereof so 
disapproved to the same extent as they apply 
to a bill that has been disapproved in its 
entirety. 

“(2) Src. . When this bill (or joint 
resolution) shall have been presented to the 
President as required by section 7 of article 
I of the Constitution, the President shall 
have power to disapprove any authorization 
for borrowing money directly from the Treas- 
ury, which is contained herein, in the same 
Manner as he may, under said section 7, 
disapprove as a whole any bill so presented 
to him. The provisions of said section 7 
which relate to reconsideration shall also 
apply to any authorization or part thereof 
so disapproved to the same extent as they 
apply to a bill that has been disapproved in 
its entirety.” 


S.J. Res. 31 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to disapproval of items in general ap- 
propriation bills 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is proposed as an amendment to 

the Constitution, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
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tution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The President shall have the 
power to disapprove any item or items of any 
general appropriation bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate and have been presented to him for 
his approval, in the same manner and sub- 
ject to the same limitations as he may, under 
section 7 of article I of this Constitution, 
disapprove as a whole any bill which shall 
have been presented to him. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress.” 


UNITED NATIONS BONDS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the same conditions heretofore ex- 
pressed, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the same conditions, without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in section 
5, page 3, of the New York Herald Trib- 
une for Sunday, March 18, 1962, is an 
article written by Donald I. Rogers en- 
titled “What’s Wrong With Capitalism’s 
Methods in Selling U.N. Bonds?” 

Mr. Rogers clearly points out that, in 
its proposed method of selling bonds, the 
United Nations would completely aban- 
don the capitalistic method of issuing 
bonds for the support of a government 
and would adopt the Communist system 
of financing government, even though 
the Soviet-bloc countries, which have re- 
fused to pay their special assessments to 
the United Nations, have no intention of 
purchasing any of the bonds. 

Mr. President, I commend Mr. Rogers 
not only for the accuracy of his report- 
ing, but also for his courage in writing 
the article, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuat’s WRONG WITH CAPITALISM’S 
METHODS IN SELLING U.N. BONDS? 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Before the Senate is stampeded into ap- 
proving President Kennedy’s proposal to buy 
$100 million worth of 25-year United Na- 
tions bonds at 2 percent, it should con- 
sider the fact that the whole proposition 
may be illegal. It should also consider the 
possibility that both President Kennedy 
and Columnist Walter Lippmann may be 
wrong, or at best, poorly advised. 

It takes courage to challenge Walter Lipp- 
mann, the distinguished dean of our col- 
umnists, who has charged that opposition 
to the President’s bond plan is caused by 
“personal disgruntlement * * * crude par- 
tisanship * * * [and] old-fashioned isola- 
tionist hostility to the U.N. as such.“ 

The U.S. Government would be buying 
these bonds, which means, of course, that 
the taxpayers of America would be buying 
them. This makes them, in every sense of 
the word, a “public issue,” as the issuance of 
any other authority bonds are public issues. 

They are necessary, the United Nations 
says, because some U.N. members refuse to 
pay their “special” assessments to the organ- 
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ization which are necessitated by the “spe- 
cial” operations in the Congo and the Mid- 
dle East. 

These bonds would be issued to the 
US. Government minus any of the normal 
prerequisites demanded by law in the is- 
suance of any other bonds. There would 
be no legal opinion, for instance, such as 
is required by the Banking Act. There would 
be no negotiations. There would be no bid- 
ding on the interest rate. 

The 2 percent rate President Kennedy 
wants the bonds to bear is the exact cur- 
rent rate Communist countries have affixed 
to their public authority bonds. 

Yet it is the Communist countries, among 
others, which refuse to pay the special as- 
sessments and which will refuse to partici- 
pate in the bond issue that is made neces- 
sary by their refusal to pay the assessments. 

The U.S. Government just recently tossed 
out its own 3% percent bonds because of the 
low yield, although they had 10 years to 
run, It reentered the market with U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds selling up to 4 percent. 

As of Friday, 25-year U.S. Government 
bonds had a rate of 4.1 percent, in the 
open, free auction market. 

Here, then, is the US. Government bor- 
rowing money at 4.1 percent and using it 
to buy United Nations bonds at the Com- 
munist fixed rate of 2 percent, if the Presi- 
dent’s will prevails. 

This, Walter Lippmann says is necessary 
if the U.N. is to survive and if the United 
States is not to lose face before the rest 
of the world. 

A clearer view may be needed. 

In the first place, the United Nations does 
not need the money from the bond issue in 
a hurry. It has $100 million coming in at 
the present time, $53 million of it from the 
United States. So there is no need for the 
stampede, no excuse for the tremendous 
pressure the White House has exerted on 
the Senate in this matter. 

Any bond issued by the US. Gov- 
ernment must bear a legal opinion, at- 
testing to all of the risks involved. It is 
then subject to negotiation, in which the 
seller of the bonds spells out how much he 
expects to get from the issue and the buyer 
gives a rough idea of how much he will ex- 
pect in interest yield. Then it is thrown 
open for public bidding. 

A legal opinion on the U.N. bonds might 
shed some light on whether the U.N. charter 
entitles the organization to borrow money. 
This has never been cleared up to the satis- 
faction of the investing community and 
since this involves all American taxpayers, 
perhaps the public has a right to know. 

Mr. Lippmann is concerned about the 
American image as viewed by other countries 
in this trumped-up crisis. 

Is this not the leading capitalistic nation 
of the world? Why then could not the 
United States require that U.N. bonds be 
issued in the same manner that our own 
Government's bonds are issued, and that 
they be submitted to the normal scrutinies 
and pressures of the auction market so that 
there will be an interest rate commensurate 
with the risk? 

If it’s good enough for U.S. Government 
bonds, the system should be good enough 
for United Nations bonds. 

Then we could stand four-square to the 
world and proclaim that as a capitalistic 
nation this is the way we prefer to do busi- 
ness and if other peace-loving nations agree, 
they can participate in the venture. 

If it fails—and only if it fails—then could 
we resort to the under-the-counter purchas- 
ing of the bonds that President Kennedy 
recommends. 

There is time to do this before the U.N. 
becomes desperate for money, and then, con- 
trary to Mr. Lippmann’s opinion, the whole 
world will know positively where the United 
States stands on the question of capitalism 
versus statism. 
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A-BOMB TESTS AND THE BERLIN 
QUESTION—STATEMENT BY SEN- 
ATOR CASE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the same conditions heretofore ex- 
pressed, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may now yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the same conditions, without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
written by my colleague from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], who is temporarily 
hospitalized, may be printed in the REC- 
ORD. The statement embodies some ob- 
servations my colleague had intended to 
offer on the floor of the Senate today, 
relative to two pending international 
questions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE 
DAKOTA 


TWO SUGGESTIONS 


This is a time in the history of mankind 
when one with any sense of responsibility 
wants to contribute to a solution of epochal 
problems however minutely. And, among 
the distinguished students of foreign affairs 
who are my colleagues in this body, only a 
desire to help could overcome normal reti- 
cence to assume that one could add any- 
thing to problems already threshed thread- 
bare. 

Two problems plague the world’s peace 
today—a workable approach to A-bomb 
testing and a livable program for the ques- 
tions residual from World War II in eastern 
Europe, centering on Berlin. 

Certain past connections with these two 
problems and a sincere desire to help prompt 
me to offer a suggestion on each. 

ON A-BOMB TESTS 

First, with respect to the A-bomb tests: 

I suggest that the technicians devise and 
propose a ban supported by “effective con- 
trols” or checks rather than so-called in- 
spections—and that the term “effective con- 
trols” be used. 

This suggestion comes out of the expe- 
rience of sitting across the table from dele- 
gates of the Soviet Union in meetings of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union at Rio de Janeiro 
in 1958, at Nice, France, and Warsaw, Poland, 
in 1959, and at Tokyo in 1960. 

I do not know a word of Russian—but I 
am convinced that translators interpret the 
English word “inspection” to mean “espio- 
nage.” Whether the word “inspection” was 
used, one could see the hackles rise on the 
necks of the Russian delegates but that did 
not happen in my experience when I used 
the term “effective controls.” 

In fact the Soviet delegates generally in- 
sisted that was what they intended and de- 
sired—a ban on testing policed by proper 
controls to insure there was no cheating. 

Atmospheric blasts, of course, are readily 
subject to appraisal and the breaking of an 
agreed ban would be evident to the world 
but the problems presumably arise from un- 
derground tests. Granting a certain number 
of peremptory challenges related to the his- 
torical average of natural earthquakes has 
been, I think, the basis of discussions, but 
in this day of sensitive electronic gear, it 
should not be impossible to devise a moni- 
tored recording station in each country 
which would at least record earth tremors 
and refer those of uncertain origin to an in- 
ternational team for checking. 

It was helpful in my working on draft res- 
olutions for the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
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meetings to remind those at the table that 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
did not seek any act of assurance for effec- 
tive control which we would not concede to 
the Soviets. 

So I yenture to suggest that the tech- 
nicians in this critical period of human his- 
tory attempt to find a formula for effective 
controls which will not be confused with the 
enooping that is espionage. 


ON ACCESS TO BERLIN 


Second, with respect to the residual prob- 
lems from World War II in east central Eu- 
rope, centering on Berlin: 

I venture to suggest that the three estab- 
lished and recognized air access routes for 
the West be exchanged for one three-way 
route of air, highway, and rail or canal. 

Again, my interest in the German situa- 
tion stems from service on the so-called 
Herter committee in the fall of 1947 as chair- 
man of its Subcommittee on Germany and 
Austria and the preparation and writing 
of the recommendations on Germany at that 
time. 

Without bogging down on details, the 
world knows that our right to get to Berlin 
by three air corridors was recognized in the 
famous airlift but that land and water 
routes have constantly been challenged and 
are nowhere firmly guaranteed. 

Why not, therefore, exchange two of the 
recognized air routes for two guaranteed 
land or land and water routes beneath the 
third air corridor? It could be highway and 
rail or highway and canal, depending upon 
which of the three air corridors was agreed 
upon for the access. 

Of course, any thin corridor is militarily 
indefensible, whether 3 miles wide or 
10 miles wide, but if worst comes to worst 
and war ensues, there will be no corridors 
anywhere except where force creates and 
maintains them. 

This suggestion of trading three air routes 
for one air-land-water route is within the 
fixed and stated positions of the United 
States, Great Britain and Soviet Russia. We 
would remain in Berlin and, perhaps what 
is more important, have a way to get there 
and back with heavy goods as well as people, 
military or civilian, as long as there is peace, 
and this would give a chance for peace to 
live. 

Whenever the Russians withdraw from 
East Germany and hand full reins of govern- 
ment to East Germany, the West will have 
no more to say about it than the West per- 
mitted the Russians to say when we en- 
couraged the three Western Zones to form 
the Federal Republic now established at 
Bonn, 

It seems to me, therefore, that before the 
Russians write and sign the inevitable treaty 
with East Germany, we should firm up one 
air, highway, and rail-or-water route which 
could insure a viable West Berlin. 

I think we may safely leave to the nat- 
ural competitive instincts of the East Ger- 
mans, then, the making of suitable arrange- 
ments to open other routes for ordinary, 
commercial, and industrial traffic. Eventual- 
ly, I believe, the Germans will reunite in 
their own way. It may not be exactly as 
before but the people of Saxony and Bavaria, 
of Hesse and Hannover, of Wurtemburg and 
Thuringia, and the other provinces have too 
many ties of blood and language to remain 
completely apart even though brick walls 
and barbed wire may temporarily intervene. 


ONE STEP LEADS TO ANOTHER 

These suggestions are not cure-alls. Other 
issues exist now and others will arise in the 
relations of East and West. Heaven is not 
reached by a single bound but the world 
moves round by round into the promised 
land. The sacrifices of two world wars and 
many ancillary conflicts merit an easing of 
today’s tensions. 
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I venture these thoughts in the hope that 
they may light some candle, however dimly, 
in the dismal darkness which seems to per- 
vade current negotiations. 

The destiny of man in the providence of 
God is not the destruction of His universe. 
It is the privileged responsibility of everyone 
to hope and to work for a brighter day for 
all mankind. x 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I have read most care- 
fully the statement issued by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], relative to atomic 
bomb tests and access to Berlin. The 
Senator from South Dakota was kind 
enough to provide me with an advance 
copy before it was released on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
that statement the able Senator from 
South Dakota has demonstrated once 
again his ability to put the interest of 
the Nation above partisan consideration. 
He has drawn from his wide experience 
in foreign policy questions and his deep 
insights, and has produced a construc- 
tive contribution to our consideration of 
two of the most complex, difficult, and 
dangerous problems confronting the Na- 
tion and the world. 

I compliment the able Senator and 
thank him for this excellent contribu- 
tion. I do not know to what degree his 
suggestions can be effectively imple- 
mented, but I do know that in making 
them he has performed a distinctive 
service to the Nation and to the general 
consideration of these most vital ques- 
tions of international relations. 


TRIBUTE TO CARLOS ROMULO 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial written by Mr. 
W. Earl Hall of the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette of Mason City, Iowa. Mr. Hall 
pays a very deserved tribute to Carlos 
Romulo, the retiring Ambassador from 
the Philippines to the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

ROMULO Has PROVED A VALUED FRIEND 


Carlos Romulo, retiring Filipino Ambassa- 
dor to United States, has proved a mar- 
velously effective supporter of our country 
so far as the uncommitted peoples of the 
world are concerned. He is scheduled to 
preside over the University of the Philip- 
pines. 

In a recent appearance on TV and radio 
with South Dakota’s Senator KARL MUNDT, 
General Romulo painted an impressive pic- 
ture of the American course in world affairs 
as contrasted with the crooked path followed 
by Russia and world communism. 

“Unlike victors in the past,” Romulo 
pointed out in referring to our decisive 
role in two World Wars, “you refused to 
annex one single inch of territory.” 

“Not only that,” he added, “you proved 
to be the most generous victor in the 
history of all wars. * * * You shared your 
abundance with friends and foes alike.” 

“Wherever Soviet Russia provokes a crisis 
anywhere in the world,” Romulo asserted, 
“it is part and parcel of her strategy to 
conquer the world.” 

And America in countering this aggres- 
sion, he emphasized repeatedly, is a defense 
of freedom and human dignity in our world, 
in no sense a manifestation of imperialism. 
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The Philippines themselves, of course, are 
the choicest example possible that America 
seeks no empire. Full independence was 
promised to the Filipinos; full independence 
was accorded to the Filipinos. That has 
been a part of the Romulo story for the 
past 15 years. 

Senator Munpr voiced a prediction that 
one day he would salute Carlos Romulo as 
President of the Philippines. That would 
indeed be a fitting recognition of his dis- 
tinguished contribution to his country and 
to the cause of freedom in our world. 


CIGARETTE SMOKING AND LUNG 
CANCER 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER] without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last Friday I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 174, requesting the President 
to create a Commission on Tobacco and 
Health and also to initiate a massive 
public information program on the haz- 
ards of cigarette smoking with particu- 
lar emphasis on the relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer. This resolu- 
tion is the outgrowth of the uncontro- 
verted scientific testimony that cigarette 
smoking causes lung cancer and that 
deaths from lung cancer are increasing 
at an alarming rate. 

Today I wish to document this testi- 
mony. 

The Surgeon General of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, speaking for the U.S. 
Government in an article appearing in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for November 28, 1959, ex- 
haustively reviewed the scientific data 
on the smoking-cancer relationship and 
reached the following conclusions: 

The Public Health Service believes that 
the following statements are justified by 
studies to date: 

1. The weight of evidence at present im- 
plicates smoking as the principal etiological 


factor in the increased incidence of lung 
cancer. 

2. Cigarette smoking particularly is asso- 
ciated with an increased chance of develop- 
ing lung cancer. 

3. Stopping cigarette smoking even after 
long exposure is beneficial, 

4. No method of treating tobacco or filter- 
ing the smoke has been demonstrated to be 
effective in materially reducing or eliminat- 
ing the hazard of lung cancer. 

5. The nonsmoker has a lower incidence 
of lung cancer than the smoker in all con- 
trolled studies, whether analyzed in terms of 
rural areas, urban regions, industrial occu- 
pations, or sex. 

6. Persons who have never smoked at all 
cigarettes, cigars, or pipe—have the best 
chance of escaping lung cancer. 

Unless the use of tobacco can be made 
safe, the individual person's risk of lung 
cancer can best be reduced by the elimina- 
tion of smoking. 


The chairman of the Tobacco Indus- 
try’s Scientific Advisory Board has con- 
sistently deplored efforts to discourage 
cigarette smoking. It has been his po- 
sition as stated in an article appearing in 
the December 1957 issue of the Atlantic: 

That the existence in tobacco smoke of 
substances carcinogenic to the lungs of men 
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has not been and cannot be-proved by statis- 
tical associations or by painting the skin 
of mice of certain specific strains with 
highly concentrated extracts of tobacco 
smoke, * * * 

That the status of research into lung can- 
cer involves many unresolved differences in 
concepts about possible causation and also 
about its relative incidence and increased 
frequency. 


Dr. David D. Rutstein, head of the Pre- 
ventive Medicine Department of the 
Harvard Medical School, answered the 
chairman of the Tobacco Industry Ad- 
visory Board in the following issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

In an open letter to the chairman he 
said: 

As a professor of preventive medicine, I 
have been deeply concerned, as I know you 
have, by the constantly increasing death rate 
from lung cancer in the United States and 
in other parts of the world. Over 25,000 
people in the United States die from lung 
cancer each year, and the number is increas- 
ing by about 2,000 every year. This disease 
now kills more men than any other form of 
cancer. 

What is the evidence that cigarette smok- 
ing is responsible for most of this increase? 
Eighteen studies in five countries show 
cither that patients with lung cancer are 
predominantly cigarette smokers, or that 
cigarette smokers have more lung cancer 
than do nonsmokers. All but 1 of these 
18 studies show that the more and the 
longer you smoke cigarettes (but not pipes 
and cigars), the more likely you are to get 
lung cancer. 


At some future date I expect to quote 
further from Dr. Rutstein's letter. How- 
ever, I remind my colleagues that this 
was in 1957. In March 1962, there has 
been no evidence brought forth by the 
tobacco industry or any other scientific 
group which refutes any of the claims 
made or statistics set forth in the letter 
which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
It is a statement by Dr. Leroy E. Burney, 
of our own Public Health Service. This 
was in 1959. In a paper which he pre- 
sented to the American Medical Associa- 
tion, he stated: 

In the United States, the death rate from 
lung cancer among white men (age adjusted) 
was 3.8 per 100,000 population in 1930; by 
1956 the rate had risen to 31.0 and more than 
29,000 persons died of lung cancer in that 
year. 


Projecting these figures to 1962 we find 
that this is a problem which is really 
causing great concern to many doctors 
and public health officials and scientists. 

Dr. Burney goes on to say: 

Two years ago I made the following state- 
ment: 

“The Public Health Service feels the 
weight of the evidence is increasingly point- 
ing in one directlon—that excessive smok- 
ing is one of the causative factors in lung 
cancer.” 


He proceeds to quote from a scien- 
tific study. I shall refer to only one or 
two of them in this résumé from the 
important article written by Dr. Burney: 


Doll and Hill: The Doll and Hill study is a 
continuing analysis of 40,701 British physi- 
cians. Among male physicians 35 years of 
age and over, in the initial 4½ years of 
observation, 1,714 deaths have occurred, in- 
cluding 84 from lung cancer. Deaths from 
lung cancer increased steadily with increas- 
ing amounts smoked; for nonsmokers the 
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age adjusted death rate was 7 per 100,000 
of this population; for the light smokers, 47; 
for moderate smokers, 86; and for heavy 
smokers (more than 25 cigarettes daily), 166. 
Giving up smoking reduced the susceptibility 
of a smoker to subsequent development of 
lung cancer. 


There is one study after another in 
this report which is not based on mere 
cursory sampling of population, but over 
long periods, as much as 30 years in one 
instance, to show the continued evidence. 

Therefore one questions why people in 
the tobacco industry or people who pur- 
port to be at the head of some scientific 
advisory committee continue to question 
the findings. 

Dr. Burney continues: 

There can be no doubt that a significant 
proportion of the increase in lung cancer 
is real. [If we accept as valid the 
sequence of pathological changes given above, 
the prevention of lung cancer, to a large 
extent, becomes possible. 


In other words, we still do not know 
the cause of cancer, whether it be lung 
cancer or any other kind of cancer, but 
there is one kind of cancer about which 
we do know something so far as prevent- 
ing it is concerned. It seems to me the 
evidence is very factual and very im- 
pressive. 

I have also been interested in prevent- 
ing the harmful effects of pollutants in 
the air caused by exhaust fumes of big 
industries in many of our large cities. 
Dr. Burney goes on to state: 

Most investigators agree that air pollu- 
tants probably contribute to the elevated 
lung cancer death rate. Cancer-producing 
agents are in the air we breathe. 

The cancer death rate in the largest cities 
is twice as high as that in nonurban areas, 
The case is not yet proved, but the weight 
of evidence grows heavier as research pro- 
gresses. 


I point out the difference in the atti- 
tude of industry, of the zutomoblie man- 
ufacturers, for example, toward the 
proven facts, as contrasted with the 
tobacco industry. 

Most of the major cities of the Nation 
have well-established smoke-control pro- 
grams. 


Obviously, they accept the findings of 
scientists that there are pollutants in the 
air. 

Industry has done much already to insti- 
tute better methods of combustion and 
manufacturing processes and to develop 
means of extracting pollutants of smoke and 
vapors before they are discharged into the 
air. Automobile makers now have devices 
in the laboratory stage that show promise 
of controlling the exhaust pollutants pro- 
duced by the new fuels and the modern, 
high-compression automobile engines. 


Again, the automobile manufacturcrs 
did not wait for Congress and Govern- 
ment to put upon them some controls; 
they have voluntarily established what 
are called blowby devices; and these are 
to be installed as required on automo- 
biles in California beginning very soon. 

But not so with the tobacco industry, 
which continues to question the results 
of these scientific explorations and ex- 
hibits: 

The group of statisticians and epidemi- 
ologists reporting that this study recognized 
“there are areas where more research is nec- 
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essary” and that “no single cause accounts 
for all lung cancer.” However, they con- 
cluded that “the magnitude of the excess 
lung cancer risk among cigarette smokers is 
so great that the results cannot be inter- 
preted as arising from an indirect association 
of cigarette smoking with some other agent 
or characteristic.” 


Dr. Rutstein, in his 1957 articles, an- 
swers one of the comments of the to- 
bacco industry, who are always saying, 
“But we just do not know the cause.” 
He asks: 

Why do you insist that we find the cause 
of lung cancer before the public health au- 
thorities be permitted to make any effort to 
control this disease? 


One might say that we still do not 
know the cause of the common cold, but 
we supply people with handkerchiefs. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national 
monument. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a 
preliminary matter, the yielding by the 
Senator from Mississippi has been pri- 
marily because of the need for and the 
lack of a regular morning hour. Cer- 
tainly the Senator from Mississippi did 
not anticipate so many Senators would 
request time, though they were very 
rightful in requesting it. The Senator 
from Mississippi has a situation which 
will compel him to attend a meeting at 
2:30 this afternoon, so certainly he will 
not have an opportunity to complete his 
speech even on the major points. Under 
those conditions, since so much time has 
passed, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately prior to 2:30 p.m. I may 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNstToN] so that the Senator 
from South Carolina may make an ad- 
dress, and that I may succeed the Senator 
from South Carolina without it counting 
as an additional speech on the pending 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would have no ob- 
jection, provided it is understood that 
the Senator from South Carolina will 
be considered as having made a speech. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
from South Carolina would expect that, 
yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in re- 
suming my argument, which I was mak- 
ing on the pending motion last Friday 
afternoon, I wish to make it clear at the 
beginning that this is a very, very serious 
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matter to me and to my State. The 
debate may be long and sharp words may 
be passed, but I wish to emphasize now 
that I have the highest of esteem and 
respect for the sponsors and cosponsors 
of the proposal. Anything which may 
be said with reference to them certainly 
will not impugn their motives or good 
faith, as responsible Members of this 
body. Anything which may be said with 
reference to anyone who makes argu- 
ments, including the President of the 
United States, whose letter has been 
placed on our desks, certainly will not 
reflect upon the man or impugn his 
motives. 

I always uphold the dignity of the 
position of a Senator or of the President 
of the United States, regardless of how 
much I may disagree with his conclu- 
sions or think that his proposals are not 
timely. 

Mr. President, I think this proposal, 
at this time, has no particular need, It 
does not have any need. The country 
has many, many, many, many other ur- 
gent matters of national and interna- 
tional consequences which are being held 
up and which do need attention. 

I came to the floor of the Senate as a 
Member more than 14 years ago. Soon 
after I came to the Senate an argument 
was made on a poll tax bill. 

I remember particularly a speech that 
was made by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], who also made such a fine, 
clear and forceful presentation here last 
week. 

I think in its better sense the motion 
to consider the joint resolution is purely 
a political move. It is merely a gesture 
toward something along the line of a 
so-called civil rights bill. I remember 
that the proposal now on the floor of the 
Senate was circulated among Senators 
earlier in the session last year by some 
of the Senate attendants. It was signed 
without any real deliberation. I think 
the political situation that is developing 
for the forthcoming election makes at 
least a debate in order. 

However, I think the attempt is merely 
the opening gun for a debate upon, and, 
perhaps the effort toward passage, of a 
series of proposals regarding the fran- 
chise. I do not think one can raise his 
banner and say, “I want to repeal the 
poll tax by constitutional amendment” 
without inviting someone else to raise 
his banner and call upon men to march 
under his colors to repeal the poll tax 
by statutory enactment. I do not think 
those two could keep the issue to them- 
selves. Someone else would raise his 
banner and say, “I want to pass a 
statute regarding the educational re- 
quirements for exercising the voting 
Privilege“ —a subject which, with all def- 
erence to the author, I think is clearly 
unconstitutional. 

Only last week the Attorney General 
appeared before a committee of the 
House of Representatives and urged the 
passage of a bill relating to the outlawing 
of the literacy test, so to speak, by mere 
statute, when the Constitution of the 
United States clearly provides, not once, 
not twice, but three times, that the de- 
termination of voting qualifications shall 
be solely within the power of the re- 
spective States. 
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As the Senator from Alabama brought 
out last week, it is very clear from read- 
ing the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention on that amendment that 
there would not have been any Constitu- 
tion at that time unless the provision to 
which I refer had been clearly spelled 
out in the very face of the Constitution 
itself. 

Article I provides: 

And the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the 


most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


That language was adopted by the 
Original States. The identical language 
was used in a constitutional amendment 
more than 100 years later. After more 
than 100 years of experience with our 
form of Government and its constitu- 
tional operation, when an amendment 
was before the Congress and the people 
of the United States, the identical lan- 
guage was adopted in making Senators 
of the United States elective. 

A few years later the identical lan- 
guage was reappraised, reaffirmed, and 
again finalized when an additional 
amendment was passed by Congress and 
adopted by the States with reference to 
the privilege of voting by women. 

It is not an idle act for us to accept 
a legislative fiat. The debate has al- 
ready been opened on the proposal in- 
troduced by the majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana Mr. [Mans- 
FIELD]. In his remarks at the time he 
moved to consider the measure, the ma- 
jority leader referred to the joint resolu- 
tion as an administration measure. Last 
week it was referred to by the Attorney 
General as being a part of the admin- 
istration’s program. So I want to make 
clear that we have not merely a debate 
upon a constitutional amendment with 
reference to prohibiting five States from 
using an innocent regulation—and that 
is all the poll tax requirement is—but 
an issue opening up a debate on the en- 
tire subject matter, with all of its rami- 
fications. Not only are we considering 
proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, but also, by legislative fiat, we 
would first declare in the joint resolution 
that we are going to set the Constitution 
aside, so to speak, and then pass the 
joint resolution. 

Since the adoption of our Constitution, 
all of our States at one time or another 
have carried in their constitutions or on 
their statute books a poll tax or some 
form of a property qualification for vot- 
ing. During that time these require- 
ments have been deleted from their con- 
stitutions and statute books by the people 
of some of the States themselves. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that these 
actions be taken by the people of the 
States rather than by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It was never expected by the Founding 
Fathers that the Federal Government 
should whittle away the rights of the 
people and of the States either by legis- 
lative fiat or by constitutional amend- 
ment, although the power, of course, to 
amend the Constitution is written on its 
face, as it should be. They recognized in 
that great convention in Philadelphia in 
1787 that in constructing the basic docu- 
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ment of our American Government they 
were making major decisions. They had 
fought through eight long, bloody, des- 
perate years of war to win the independ- 
ence of the States and of the people from 
the British Crown. They knew that they 
represented States that were absolutely 
independent and free from any other 
sovereignty on this earth. The sover- 
eignty of the States was full, complete, 
boundless, and absolute. Whatever por- 
tion of that sovereignty they as the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention 
yielded and gave up to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, they gave it up carefully, 
deliberately, painstakingly, and reluc- 
tantly. 

They carefully wrote into the Consti- 
tion section 2 of article I, which 
provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States— 


They did not create anything; they 
clearly reserved— 
and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. . 


Mr. President, I repeat that last 
clause: 


And the electors in each State— 


What electors? We are now talking 
about an election for Members of the 
House of Representatives, the same 
House of Representatives that is men- 
tioned in the resolution— 


and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


That can be changed by constitutional 
amendment, of course, and that is the 
only way it can be legally changed. 
However, that is not my point at this 
moment. My point is that here is a 
power which was never granted to the 
Federal Government. It is a State power 
and a State prerogative to begin with. 
It was reserved that way in the Consti- 
tution when it was written, and it clearly, 
positively spelled out exactly what the 
writers of the Constitution meant. 

There has not been any real change in 
that constitutional provision from that 
day until this, even though we adopted 
an amendment changing the method of 
selecting U.S. Senators, and another 
amendment making women eligible to 
vote. Those changes did not go to the 
qualifications, or to the restrictions, or 
regulations. It involved a recognition 
of a new group of people as being eligible 
to vote. It was kept clear and positive 
and explicit as to where the reserved 
power and the prerogative power was as 
to who would be electors. The Congress 
and the people reached back and adopted 
identical language for this section that 
I have read. 

So, for two reasons we should not 
tamper with it. It was a basic preroga- 
tive that was preserved and reserved to 
each State from the beginning. 

Certainly by now it has become a bind- 
ing covenant, a binding principle, that 
the other States, even though they have 
changed their own law, will not move 
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into the other States and say, “Well, you 
disagree with us. We are going to make 
you conform to what we have done in 
our State.” 

The second point—and I repeat this— 
which is involved here is that now it 
is seriously argued—regretfully, of 
course—and presented to the Senate 
that we can circumvent this plain, clear, 
positive basic language in the Constitu- 
tion by mere legislative fiat, by making 
certain findings here, as a legislative 
body, and then outlaw other tests with 
which we do not agree. 

As a matter of naked power, that may 
be done; but, with all deference, it will 
never be done constitutionally. It will 
never be done legally, as the provisions 
of this basic law so clearly provide. 

This provision of the Constitution 
means that once the qualifications and 
the status of the voters have been de- 
termined by the States, then the voters’ 
right to cast their votes for Congress- 
man or for Senator is a right dependent 
upon and guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Tampering with the right of the States 
to levy poll taxes can result in revenue 
losses to the States. The poll tax is a 
form of revenue collection used in the 
five Southern States to help operate 
their public schools. As we know so 
well, the Federal Government has moved 
steadily into many tax fields. Today 
there is little left for the States. 

My own State of Mississippi charges 
a small poll tax, only $2 per year, and 
no one can be charged more than $4 or 
2 years’ tax, as a voting prerequisite. 

We hear much these days about bal- 
ancing the Federal budget. I wish we 
heard more. However, we should not 
forget that the States also are having 
budget trouble. Although the revenue 
derived from the poll tax may seem to 
some to be small, it is of substantial 
importance to Mississippi in the sup- 
port of our public schools. That is the 
only purpose for which it can be used. 
It is one of the few taxes which are 
earmarked from the beginning to be 
used exclusively for educational pur- 
poses. 

With all deference to the advocates 
of this proposal, I believe that when 
we get right down to the fundamentals 
of it, it amounts to a serious assault on 
the reserved powers of the States. 
That is the practical effect of it. It 
is probably due in part to the condition 
of the times. 

I know of no sovereign state in the 
world today which is shown as little con- 
sideration as is a State of the United 
States in connection with such a vital, 
fundamental function as determining 
who shall be State electors. 

The proposal before the Senate would 
sweep away this valuable State preroga- 
tive. It is ironical to me that the very 
States which created the United States 
of America—this Government which has 
risen in a short time to assume respon- 
sibilities and powers in world leader- 
ship—should find themselves so forgot- 
ten and so trod down and spurned and 
under attack here. This is an assault 
upon the States themselves and on their 
reserved privileges, 
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I may add with emphasis here that the 
effect of legislation of this kind, which 
reaches in and pulls down and casts 
aside some of the fragments of power 
that the States still have, in a move to 
further weaken and take away this small 
amount of power that is left, is an assault 
on the sound conservative areas of the 
United States. 

I use the word “conservative” in its bet- 
ter sense, to illustrate a conservatism 
that believes in responsibilities under our 
great privileges. It does not think of our 
Government altogether in terms of 
rights, but also in terms of responsi- 
bilities. It is the kind of conservatism 
that carries with it the idea of fiscal 
responsibilities; that carries with it the 
idea of a reasonably strict interpretation 
of the basic provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; that believes 
that, unless the conditions are extraor- 
dinary, something should be paid upon 
the national debt, instead of merely 
blindly saying that we owe it to ourselves 
and that we are paying ourselves the $9 
billion of interest; and that carries with 
it the idea of a responsibility which says 
we should not casually keep raising the 
debt ceiling and going further and fur- 
ther into debt for future generations un- 
less it is for extraordinary and unusual 
expenses which may happen to occur 
within a particular year. 

We believe they are a responsibility, 
and a conservatism, to which we simply 
cannot keep adding by increasing the 
number of Federal programs and the ex- 
pense which goes with them, without 
gradually having a nationalized govern- 
ment and a dependent people. I have 
never made an attack on the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
I do not mean to do so now. However, 
I learned the other day, during a brief 
hearing of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that that De- 
partment of the Government, 7 years 
ago, had 43,000 employees and a budget 
of $1,500 million. Now, 7 short years 
later—and I am giving round figures— 
the Department has some 80,000 em- 
ployees and a budget of approximately 
$5.9 billion. Those 7 intervening years 
certainly have not been depression years. 
The cold war is in progress, true; but 
there has not been a shooting war. Ex- 
traordinary, unusual things have not 
happened. As I understood, there are 
pending at this session of Congress addi- 
tional programs which would add, in 
round figures, $1.5 billion to that budget. 
Just one item in those pending proposals 
would add 5,000 employees to that De- 
partment. This is simply a graphic il- 
lustration of how national programs 
grow by leaps and bounds, adding to the 
yearly cost of the Government many bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Furthermore, when we look into the 
future only a brief span of four more 
decades, I am told that by the year 2000, 
at the present rate of population in- 
crease, the Nation will have a population 
of almost 400 million. We must realize 
that that will mean increased demands 
upon the services of the Government. 
The increase in the Federal programs, 
the increased amount of care which will 
be sought from the Federal Government 
for existing programs and the host of 
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proposals which are being added every 
year, will not only make it far more diffi- 
cult to have anything that is near sound 
fiscal policies. In my humble opinion, 
with the increased number of organiza- 
tions—and I use that expression in its 
better meaning—with the increased pres- 
sures and demands upon Congress, there 
will be a serious question of the ability 
of representative government to func- 
tion amid such an enormous population 
with its increased demands. 

So I say that any measure, however 
good its author may consider its mo- 
tives—any measure which tends to strike 
at what little remaining power the States 
have to regulate their affairs—is an as- 
sault on the conservative element, the 
conservative political forces, and the con- 
servative viewpoint of this great Nation. 
I use that term in its very best sense. 

I have not a bit of doubt in my mind 
that if the so-called voting rights pro- 
posal passes, even in the form in which 
it is presented to the Senate, it will tend 
to weaken the conservative viewpoint of 
the Nation, it will prove to be an effec- 
tive assault on it. 

If this proposal ever gets momentum 
enough to be seriously considered for 
passage, my humble opinion is that it 
will be swept aside as the morning dew 
melts before the rising sun, and this 
other provision will be substituted, the 
provision relating to the so-called voting 
rights and educational qualifications. 
With all deference, there will be the 
measure which will become law. Much of 
the Constitution will be literally swept 
out of that great document if the Mans- 
field joint resolution ever passes. With 
all deference, I think it is a legal mon- 
strosity. 

As I have said, in comparing our own 
States with the new states being created 
throughout the world, many of the small 
and weaker states throughout Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa, and elsewhere are 
being given more consideration now than 
are the States of the United States. We 
are not trying to take any of their powers 
away. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
believe that the poll tax disfranchises 
anyone in the State of Mississippi? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad the Senator 
has asked me that question. May I an- 
swer with a little background? My col- 
leagues and I have lived in Mississippi 
all our lives in rural counties. We have 
been out among the people all those 
years. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Two country boys. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am certain in my 
own mind that the poll tax does not dis- 
franchise a single individual in Missis- 
sippi. Anyone who is disabled can get 
a certificate of exemption. Anyone who 
is 60 years of age or over, as the Senator 
knows, is exempt anyway. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the poll tax does 
not disfranchise anyone, what is there 
behind the drive to pass the joint reso- 
lution except to nationalize elections, 
destroy the powers of the States, and 
concentrate power and authority in the 
Federal Government? It could not be 
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primarily to protect the voting rights of 
the people, because the poll tax does not 
disfranchise anyone. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has cor- 
rectly stated the point. As I said in the 
beginning of my remarks, before the 
Senator came to the Chamber, I believe 
this measure and all others which relate 
to it are politically inspired. It is an 
election-year activity. There is no 
emergency. There is no need for such 
legislation. It has been before Congress 
during all of the 14 years I have been a 
Member of the Senate, and more. The 
whole effect of the proposed laws would 
be purely to nationalization of elections. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Notice has been 
given, has it not, that an attempt will be 
made at this session of Congress to pass 
other measures which would further na- 
tionalize the elections of the Nation, 
destroy the powers of the States, and 
concentrate authority in one strong 
Central Government? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The other bills have been men- 
tioned. One will be offered as a substi- 
tute to outlaw the poll tax by statutory 
enactment. Another one, concerning 
which the Attorney General has spoken, 
and which the President mentioned in 
his state of the Union message, relates 
to literacy requirements. If either of 
those was passed, the elections would 
then be entirely a national affair. 

I thank the Senator for his timely 
questions and the observations which 
he made. 

One further point with reference to 
the way the States of the Nation are be- 
ing attacked, are being legislated 
against, and their powers taken away. 
Congress is not going to take away any 
of the powers of the new states which 
have been created throughout the world; 
we are trying to help them, to strengthen 
them, We are trying to give them aid. 
We are attempting to give them all kinds 
of privileges in the United Nations. We 
-have sent them the Peace Corps, and 
for a long time we have been sending 
them technicians. 

At the same time, Congress is asked 
to consider measures which would, in 
a measure, cut the jugular vein of the 
States of the United States, so far as the 
fundamental powers reserved to them in 
the Constitution are spelled out. 

Mr. President, I cannot reconcile the 
two approaches to these two matters. 
Even though this proposal, as now writ- 
ten, for a constitutional amendment is 
a legal method, nevertheless in large 
degree it cuts a jugular vein and strikes 
down vital power of the States of these 
United States. Other States have seen 
fit to change their law, and we may 
change ours. Thirty years ago we struck 
out all such requirements regarding 
taxes, except this little poll tax. But 
today I plead that Alabama, Mississippi, 
and the other States in this group should 
have the same privilege that the other 
States have had. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to his colleague? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. It might be legal, 
but certainly it is not in harmony with 
our system of government, with its dual 
functions. 

Mr. STENNIS. My colleague is en- 
tirely correct. I have already discussed 
that point, and my colleague has summed 
it up well. Certainly this measure is not 
at all in keeping with either the letter 
or the spirit of this reserved, funda- 
mental power. 

Mr. President, further in regard to the 
poll tax as it applies in the United States, 
let me state that it has been said here 
on the floor of the Senate that this meas- 
ure affects only five States; namely, the 
so-called poll-tax States. But I respect- 
fully submit to the Senate that we shall 
go far wrong if we consider that this 
bill affects only the States which now 
have poll taxes in effect. In reality, it 
affects 50 States, because it seeks to 
amend the suffrage clause of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

I respectfully call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that this is one of 
the most important and one of the most 
touchy subjects to be found in our form 
of government. 

Mr. President, earlier I obtained 
unanimous consent to be excused at 2:30 
from attendance on the Senate floor 
today, and to have the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jonnston] then be 
recognized to speak on this subject, with- 
out having that count as a speech by 
me on the pending motion. I am now 
advised that he cannot be in the Cham- 
ber at that time. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at that time the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THuRMOND] may then proceed, instead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
I respectfully call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that this is one of the 
most important and one of the most 
touchy subjects to be found in our form 
of government. 

It is a subject matter with relation to 
which the framers of nearly all our State 
constitutions and of our own National 
Constitution have proceeded with great 
caution. When they came to consider 
the subject, almost invariably, instead of 
vesting the legislative bodies of the gov- 
ernment with power to prescribe and 
control what shall be the qualifications 
of electors, they dediced that the people, 
through their organic law, should them- 
selves prescribe those qualifications in 
their State constitutions. 

I desire to make the further point that 
much more than a matter of States 
rights is involved. That question is in- 
volved, but this issue cannot be dismissed 
as merely a question of States rights, as 
such. I think it affects the political in- 
tegrity of the Nation and the preserva- 
tion of constitutional government. It is 
one of the most serious and far-reach- 
ing questions ever to come to the floor of 
the Senate. So it is a sad fact that the 
question has to be considered in a politi- 
cal atmosphere, with various organized 
groups—pressure groups, and some other 
groups with fine intentions, but misin- 
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formed—knocking on the door, standing 
on the steps, we might say, of the major 
political parties of the Nation, with their 
demands that this legislation alone be 
passed at once. I think it is one of the 
saddest occasions in American history 
when the Senate of the United States is 
called upon to pass on this matter under 
such circumstances. 

I do not think it can be dismissed as 
being merely a matter of civil rights, as 
such. I know that a great number of 
us—and, I think, all of us who are op- 
posed to the bill—stand ready and will- 
ing at all times to see that the legal civil 
rights of all persons are not only rec- 
ognized, but are protected and pre- 
served. I repeat that this is not merely 
a matter of civil rights, as the term is 
ordinarily understood. The right to vote 
is a privilege. It becomes a legal civil 
right if the person meets the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by law to become a quali- 
fied elector. That is the question. The 
law respects a person and the law pro- 
tects him, once he has met the require- 
ments for becoming a qualified elector. 

Mr. President, that matter is some- 
thing which requires specific definition. 
Specific instructions as to just where 
that right began are required in the law. 
All our State constitutions and our Fed- 
eral Constitution respect that right and 
protect it. 

Mr. President, I ask that we always 
remember that we are not now consid- 
ering a political campaign matter. Here, 
we are dealing with the Constitution of 
the United States. Let us also remember 
that we are dealing with one of the most 
delicate subjects within the Constitution. 

I am vigorously opposed to any pro- 
posal in the Congress to have the Cen- 
tral Government attempt to prescribe 
the qualifications for voting. This mat- 
ter is a State prerogative, and it should 
remain such. I have repeatedly ex- 
pressed the view that even though I am 
opposed to such action in any form, and 
by any means, alteration of this funda- 
mental States right can be accom- 
plished only by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr, President, let me say with all due 
deference to everyone concerned that I 
believe that basically bound up in this 
entire matter is the question of the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. I think that 
for many years we have been gaily go- 
ing along and, instead of increasing the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a more 
complicated society and with more com- 
plicated problems to solve, we have been 
decreasing the responsibility of people— 
for instance, with reference to their own 
families and their own parents—and we 
have decreased the responsibility of the 
local people with reference to their 
schools, for instance. I think we have 
sailed along too easily, when we have 
taken almost everything for granted and 
have taken the position that, after all, 
the Government can and will protect and 
take care of everything and everyone, 
and that therefore each one of us does 
not need to save for the education of his 
children, but that instead, in some way 
some provision will be made. I think 
the impact of all such developments is 
to create irresponsibility, rather than re- 
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sponsibility. Whatever curbs and reg- 
ulations there are—and I would not want 
many—with reference to voting—and 
voting is a privilege, not a right, for vot- 
ing is never a right—the matter of ex- 
ercising this privilege has become more 
and more casual and more and more ordi- 
nary. That is why I say that instead of 
removing all these restrictions and guide- 
lines, I think the demand of the time 
is that we must consider increasing some 
of the responsibilities and increasing 
some of the reasonable restrictions. 

We are holding hearings now with 
reference to the need and necessity for 
further drilling, indoctrinating, and in- 
structing men in the armed services, be- 
yond what they have learned in their 
homes and schools, whatever training 
they got in those two places. We are 
seriously considering the matter of fur- 
ther training them and indoctrinating 
them in American principles, constitu- 
tional principles, and privileges of our 
form of government, which is what I am 
trying to emphasize. 

We can take care of whatever menace 
is threatened by the Communists if we 
can get enough Americanism instilled 
into the people. The military cannot do 
it all, either. All this shows that some- 
thing has been happening to slow down 
the spirit of responsibility. There has 
not been a slowing down of benefits com- 
ing from our Government in a material 
way, but it must be that somewhere 
along the line we have not put enough 
emphasis on responsibilities. I think 
the privilege of voting is certainly one of 
the outstanding responsibilities, and it 
should be emphasized to our people that 
it is a privilege, that one must do some- 
thing to earn it, that he must make 
some kind of a contribution, perhaps pay 
a little tax, and register, and must live 
a little while in an area where he pro- 
poses to vote, that there must be some 
kind of a literacy requirement. I have 
never gotten away from the idea that 
a voter should be able to speak the 
English language. 

Instead of building up and emphasiz- 
ing responsibilities, it seems to me we 
are taking them away and tearing them 
down and are saying, “After all, every- 
thing is going to be all right. Every- 
body come in and exercise the privilege 
of government, and none need carry the 
responsibilities of government.” 

This is one reason why there has been 
burned into my heart and soul the need 
for some kind of regulation of the voting 
privilege. I did not have to come to 
the U.S. Senate to learn that. I have 
felt it for a long time. As I stated 
awhile ago, I have spent my life among 
the people in connection with govern- 
mental matters. I do not think there 
is any quicker way to destroy the funda- 
mental privilege of voting than to make 
it too easy and too simple and too com- 
prehensive, without any kind of regula- 
tions, such as the payment of a $2 poll 
tax. In some States it is a dollar and 
a half. In one State it is $1. 

The requirement of the payment of 
a small amount of money of that kind 
and the requirement of registering are 
certainly a very, very mild tap on the 
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shoulder, but they carry out the lesson 
of responsibility. 

Mr. President, I was somewhat shocked 
last week to read in the press that in 
the last few days the Attorney General 
of the United States is actually urging 
the Congress to outlaw the poll tax and 
curb literacy tests in Federal elections. 
This incumbent: of the highest legal 
office of the executive department of the 
Federal Government, this top lawyer of 
the Department of Justice, would have 
the Congress attempt this drastic viola- 
tion of States rights or constitutional 
provisions by a simple legislative act. 

I can understand why anyone, in his 
enthusiasm, could get interested in the 
subject matter and feel he was justified 
in proposing that, but how one in a high 
position of responsibility, who had an 
opportunity to study the plain, simple, 
basic provision of the Constitution— 
written not just once, not just twice, but 
three times in the Constitution, reserving 
those rights to the States—could reach 
the conclusion, after studying it, and 
particularly one with a legal mind, is far 
beyond my ability to grasp. I believe 
many of these persons are overwhelmed 
by political considerations. 

Mr. President, this view is well and 
soundly supported by the constitutional 
law and history of this country and is 
certainly recognized as fundamental by 
those who, in conscience, must be and 
are guided by right rather than the 
might of political pressure. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, there are 
substantial indications that effort will 
be made in the Senate to attempt a pre- 
sumptuous repeal of the States’ poll tax 
law and to set up other strictly constitu- 
tional voting qualifications by mere leg- 
islative act of the Congress. 

Mr. President, the real true question 
involved is whether or not a mere major- 
ity of the Congress of the United States 
has the constitutional authority to pre- 
scribe what shall be and what shall not 
be a qualification for voting in Federal 
elections. 

Not in the attitude of seeking con- 
troversy, but in all sincerity, I challenge 
the proponents of this measure to come 
into court and state the book and page 
and line of any respectable legal au- 
thority they have, from whatever source, 
to sustain their position. I invit^ them 
now and ask them now to bring in the 
evidence, the legal documentary evi- 
dence, from the organic law, or from 
the courts of our land, which will sus- 
tain them on a sound basis. I do not 
believe they have the power or the re- 
sources to do that, and I do not believe 
they will be able to present respectable 
authority. On the contrary, there is an 
abundance of authority for the other 
side of the question. 

Mr. President, this matter has fre- 
quently been discussed and I have 
several times made reference to my im- 
pression associated with my visit to the 
scene of the assembly of the makers of 
our Constitution. 

Several years ago I stood in Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia. I walked 
around the Chamber there, remember- 
ing that was -vhere the Constitution of 
the United States was written. I tried 
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to picture in my mind where it was that 
Benjamin Franklin sat. I tried to pic- 
ture where James Madison sat. I 
thought of the presiding officer, George 
Washington, and I felt that a political 
halo hovered around that place. I 
thought of the great document those 
men penned there—how, while the world 
scoffed, they wrote that instrument; and 
how it has become the object of admira- 
tion of all the world; and how we have 
grown. That towering city of millions 
was little more than a village then; and 
I thought how we have grown into a great 
nation, the most powerful in the world. 

I thought of the city of Washington, 
D.C., where meet the political leaders of 
the world. We control the commerce, 
we control the finance, we control the 
shipping lanes. We are actually the 
capital of the world, and have become 
such within a short span, only a few 
years relatively speaking. 

Soon after being in that atmosphere 
of reverence and thankfulness, sur- 
rounded in my imagination by these 
towering patriotic intellects, my 
thoughts shifted back to the scene of 
the Senate floor. I picked out in my 
mind the towering personalities in this 
Chamber, and compared them in my 
mind with the patriotic personalities who 
once stood on the floor of Independence 
Hall. I can say in all sincerity that they 
compared favorably in intellect, in intel- 
ligence, in attainments, and, more than 
that, I think they compared well in 
patriotism. 

But, thinking further about the Con- 
stitution, it seems to me, Mr. President, 
with all deference, that, instead of try- 
ing to respect a sound Constitution and 
instead of trying to preserve a sound 
Constitution, this proposal—with refer- 
ence to the enactment of a statutory 
law which would set literacy require- 
ments and other requirements as to vot- 
ing for Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for Members of the Senate, 
and for the President—would be, in ef- 
fect, an undermining, a dissolution, and 
a destruction of that same Constitu- 
tion. If such a law should be passed, 
how could anyone with logic and reason 
stand on the floor of the Senate and 
point to any other major provision of the 
Constitution which could not be under- 
mined? How could one protect the 
Constitution? 

Someone said that we must be practi- 
cal, and that we must adopt a method 
that is expedient. Let me quote from 
the words of George Washington him- 
self. In the Constitutional Convention 
someone suggested that they must pro- 
pose an expedient form of government, 
one which would be adopted and which 
would be sure to meet the popular ap- 
proval. Trying to do something that 
will meet popular approval is not a new 
thing. 

I should like to quote what that great 
man said. When I use the word “great,” 
I reflect that of all the magnificent ob- 
jects in the city of Washington, the 
most magnificent to me is the one that 
is dedicated to the Father of his Coun- 
try—the Washington Monument. On 
the floor of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, when someone suggested that we 
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must be expedient and must write a 
document that would be popular and be 
accepted, George Washington’s reply 
was: 

It is too probable that no plan that we 
propose will be adopted. * * * If, to please 
the people, we offer what we ourselves dis- 
approve, how can we afterward defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and just can repair. The events then 
will be in the hands of God. 


So now, regardless of expediency of 
action and regardless of how popular it 
may be on some fronts, let us here raise 
the standard to which the wise and the 
just can repair, and then the outcome 
will be in the lap of the gods. 

Mr. President, the measure provides 
very briefly that the payment of the 
poll tax shall not be a prerequisite to 
voting in elections for President, Vice 
President, Members of the Senate, and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The very question has come be- 
fore other deliberative bodies. We are 
dealing now with the Constitution. My 
entire argument will be based upon and 
centered around the great constitutional 
questions which arise. 

The very subject of dealing with the 
qualifications of electors came before the 
Constitutional Convention to which I 
have referred. The men present passed 
on it. They included James Madison, 
Benjamin Franklin, George Washington 
and others. They decided that in our 
Government we would have a President 
and a Vice President. They decided fur- 
ther that we would have a U.S. Senate. 
They decided that we would have a 
House of Representatives. 

The question then arose as to how the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives would be chosen. It was a most 
vital and important question. The 
members of the Convention decided that 
they should be elected by the people. 
Then the question arose—and the ques- 
tion was one of the most serious of all— 
who shall be the electors? Who shall 
be the qualified electors? 

Three proposals were made. The first 
was that the question should be left to 
Congress to decide as to who would 
be qualified electors. That is the very 
thing that the bill which was introduced 
this year with reference to literacy re- 
quirements would do. But that plan 
was rejected. Incidentally, as I recall, 
the first plan, providing that the Con- 
gress should have this authority, had 
only one sponsor in the Constitutional 
Convention. Think of it. There was 
only one sponsor in the Constitutional 
Convention for a provision that Con- 
gress should be allowed to decide who 
should be qualified electors. Still if the 
bill were passed—a statutory enactment 
with reference to literary qualifications— 
that would mean the breaking down of 
a wall of provisions that was erected, 
and the establishment of a new system 
declaring who are qualified electors. 
The same plan that had only one vote 
in the Constitutional Convention would 
be adopted now, and that plan would be 
adopted without being submitted to the 
States or to the people, but adopted by 
legislative fiat. 

Returning to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, the second plan proposed was 
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that there should be written into the 
Constitution itself a definition of who 
would be qualified electors to choose the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. At that time the Senate was not 
considered because, as everyone recalls, 
Senators were to be selected by the 
States. The second plan was also re- 
jected. 

The third plan proposed was that defi- 
nitions should be written into the Con- 
stitution to the extent of saying: 

This matter being so important, so highly 
controversial, we prescribe the rule that in 
all Federal elections in each particular State, 
those who are qualified to vote in the most 
numerous branch of that particular State 
legislature shall be qualified to vote for the 
Members of the House of Representatives. 


Those are the words as to what the 
plan provided. That is exactly what was 
adopted after a firm consideration and 
a sound conclusion. That provision was 
written into the Constitution itself. 

To bring out the point more clearly, 
I read again the exact words of article 
I, section 2, of the Constitution: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the Several States, 
and the Electors in each State shall— 


Note the word shall“ 
have the Qualifications requisite for Electors 
of the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature. 

Who could argue or imagine that Con- 
gress by legislative act could change the 
term of the Members of the House of 
Representatives from 2 years to 3 years, 
4 years or 5 years? Congress has ab- 
solutely no power to make any such 
change, because the words used are 
“chosen every second year by the People 
of the several States.” 

Of course, we must have respect for 
the English language. We must respect 
clear meaning. 

We would wander far afield without 
compass, guideline, or direction if we 
wander away from the clear, plain, and 
basic provisions of the Constitution. 

I have not heard anyone suggest that 
the Congress should have power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of electors in 
State elections, or that it should have 
the power to prescribe the qualifications 
of electors who are to choose the mem- 
bers of the most numerous branch of 
the individual State legislatures. I em- 
phasize the point that, as I understand, 
no one claims that there is authority in 
Congress to prescribe who shall be quali- 
fied electors in the various States in 
choosing the members of the most num- 
erous branch of their State legislatures. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that the electors of the US. 
House of Representatives shall be 
the same as those provided in each 
State for the election of members of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

How can we change here by legislative 
fiat the qualifications of electors for 
Federal officeholders and not at the 
same time change it for the electors of 
the State officeholders, when the plain 
provisions of the Constitution, clear as 
a bell, provide that they shall be the 
same? 
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If we have no power to change the 
State list, how do we have that power to 
change the Federal list of electors, when 
the Constitution of the United States 
plainly says that they shall be the same? 

With all deference, I do not believe 
that question will be successfully an- 
swered during the course of the debate 
upon such a bill. 

I quote further from the Constitution, 
pochon 4, article I, which reads as fol- 

ows: 


The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections— 


Let us get that clear. We are not 
talking about qualified electors, nor 
about who shall be qualified electors; 
we are on another subject entirely. 

The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by Law make or alter such Regula- 
tions, except as to places of chusing Senators, 


Mr. President, I anticipate that some- 
where in the debate upon the Mansfield 
bill the argument will be made at great 
length that under section 4 Congress has 
the authority, and that it has been es- 
tablished by many precedents, to go into 
all forms of regulating Federal elections, 
and therefore the argument will be made 
that that includes the power to go back 
to article I and change the qualifications 
of electors. I submit that this would be 
a mere argument. 

However, the provision of the Consti- 
tution which applies, article I, section 
8, clause 18, reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have Power 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary 


and proper for carrying into Execution the 
foregoing Powers * * *. 


The foregoing powers. In other words, 
Mr. President, if there is no power in 
article I, section 2—which provides that 
the list of electors shall be the same—to 
change the qualifications of an elector, 
then there is no power to be gained from 
clause 18. It is possible to revert to 
that portion of the Constitution and 
say that under it the power of Congress 
rises higher there than it does under sec- 
tion 2. Just like a stream can rise no 
higher than its source, clause 18 can rise 
no higher than is the grant of power, if 
any, in article I, section 2. 

We come back again and again to the 
proposition that the Constitution of the 
United States provides that the qualifi- 
cations shall be the same for electing 
members of the State legislature as for 
electing Members of Congress. Congress 
cannot possibly have any kind of power 
to prescribe what shall be the qualifica- 
tions of electors to elect members of the 
lower branch of the State legislatures. 
If that be true—and it is undenied, as I 
understand—how can Congress, under 
any clause, have the power to say that 
the Constitution is all wrong, and that 
we shall establish a list of qualifications 
for voters for Members of Congress, and 
that the State legislatures can do what 
they please under the Constitution with 
respect to the qualifications of elec- 
tors of the lower branch of their legis- 
latures? It is proposed that we shall 
not follow the Constitution with respect 
to the question of qualifications. 
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Madam President, I do not see how 
we can pursue such a course. That is 
why I say that it is not a question of 
expediency. It is not a matter of what 
might be proper under certain circum- 
stances. It is a matter of doing some- 
thing “to which the wise and the just 
can repair.” Those are George Wash- 
ington’s words, not mine. Then, as he 
says, affairs will be in the hands of 
God. 

Another provision which has a bear- 
ing on this question is amendment 10 
to the Constitution. We are still talking 
about powers: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Certainly that means something, par- 
ticularly when we try to squeeze out an 
imaginary power from some of the other 
clauses of the Constitution, especially 
when we are pressed because of the 
expediency of the occasion. We might 
be inclined to lean over the line a little; 
but amendment 10 calls us back: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Madam President, with all deference, 
it is hard to see how as clear, 
as positive, and as explicit as that could 
be so largely ignored in many instances 
by Congress and by the courts, especially 
when it is on a plea of being necessary 
or acting under expediency. 

That brings me around to another 
proposition. It goes with the idea that 
I was presenting this morning. The 
trend of legislation, the trend of con- 
stitutional amendments is to take away 
from the States powers and responsibili- 
ties, to take away from the State gov- 
ernments responsibilities that are theirs 
now. 

We have taken away from the people 
responsibilities that properly belong to 
them and have been bestowing so many 
of the so-called benefits on the execu- 
tive branch of the Government that I 
fear the burden will become so great 
that it will not be able to carry the load. 

I have another observation, Madam 
President. According to my experience 
as a public official, particularly in pres- 
ent times, I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment is not nearly as effective in taking 
care of some of the problems of govern- 
ment as are the States. In some cases 
where the Federal Government goes in 
and takes power away from the States, 
they do not do anything about it. 

Iam going to mention something that 
I have never mentioned before, as I re- 
call, on the floor of the Senate. I have 
noticed with great alarm the increasing 
lawlessness which has been built up right 
here in the city of Washington. I do not 
want to advertise it any more than it 
has already been advertised. But the 
lawlessness and the irresponsibility is al- 
ready well advertised all over the world. 
If the representatives of other govern- 
ments in this country tell their govern- 
ments back home what goes on—and I 
am sure they do—I wonder what kind of 
explanations or what kind of reports 
they send home with reference to the 
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lawlessness that we have right here in 
the District of Columbia. 

I have been a law-enforcement officer 
for a brief time elsewhere. I know that 
if we turn people loose, whether it is in 
Washington or Wisconsin or Mississippi 
or wherever it is, without some kind of 
fairly strict law enforcement, things are 
going to run away and things are going 
to become intolerable. 

We appropriate and spend great sums 
of money for the Voice of America and 
the Peace Corps. I do not refer to them 
critically at all. We spend great sums 
of money for good will. We send our 
technicians to foreign countries. We 
spend billions of dollars for this work. I 
think the amount has reached more 
than $100 billion within the last decade; 
perhaps a little more. Still, on top of 
that, we see bursting forth this incessant 
line of increasing violence and crimi- 
nality right in the Capitol City itself. 

Madam President, what kind of report 
do you suppose an honest ambassador or 
minister—and I am sure they are all 
honest—will give to his country with 
reference to these happenings? My 
point is that instead of Congress taking 
more power from the States, we ought 
to be doing a better job of exercising 
some of our own direct responsibility. 

About 10 months ago, or a little less, 
there was the disturbances of the free- 
dom riders pouring down into Alabama 
and Mississippi. Pictures were published 
in the press showing the police in Jack- 
son, Miss., trying to cope with some of 
the situations. They were using dogs. 
Frankly, I did not realize they had dogs. 
However, I had heard of dogs being used. 
Upon investigation, I learned that right 
here in Washington, D.C., the police had 
been using dogs for some time. I under- 
stand the police department is now re- 
questing an increased number of dogs 
because more are needed. 

Madam President, I have before me a 
news item published in the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat of March 8, 1962. The 
headline reads: “Criminals Getting 
Bold—Dogs To Stand Guard on Capitol 
Grounds.” 

This dispatch was special to the Globe 
Democrat and reads as follows: 

Wasuinctron.—Criminals have become so 
bold and so cruel in the Nation's Capital 
that police dogs are to be used to protect 
Members of Congress and congressional 
staffs entering and leaving the Capitol 
Grounds. 

For years Washington has been a jungle 
of rapes, murders, holdups, beatings and 
purse snatchings, but until recently the 
neighborhood of the Capitol had been re- 
garded as one of the less dangerous areas. 


Madam President, my point is that in- 
stead of Congress trying to take powers 
away from the States, we had better 
start at home to attend more to the 
problems already on our desks. We had 
better demonstrate that we understand 
the present laws and regulations before 
we seek to change the laws of the States. 
I continue to read from the article: 

In recent months, however, criminals have 
invaded the neighborhood. Their most re- 
cent victim is Representative MARTHA GRIF- 
FirHs (Republican), of Michigan, whose 
purse was snatched in daylight near the 
Senate office building. 
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Thieves have even made their way into 
congressional offices. Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH (Republican), of Maine, found 
when she wanted to see ceremonies for Astro- 
naut John Glenn on her office television set, 
it had been stolen. 

Thefts of typewriters from the Senate 
Press Gallery also have been reported. 

Dogs from the Police Canine Corps were 
added to the police squads at the request of 
the Congressional Secretaries Club. 


Madam President, think of that. Let 
me repeat it: 

Dogs from the Police Canine Corps were 
added to the police squads at the request of 
the Congressional Secretaries Club. 


Here we are debating the question of 
regulating the voting franchises in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, while the activi- 
ties I have just cited are taking place 
on Capitol Hill, a place over which Con- 
gress has clear jurisdiction. ‘There is 
nothing in the Constitution which would 
create an obstacle for Congress in that 
respect. Yet we seek to tell others what 
they should do, when we are leaving our 
own backyard in this dangerous condi- 
tion. 


Women workers at the Capitol— 


That means this Capitol 


now may have police escorts to and from 
their cars upon request. 


Madam President, I certainly did not 
know that. According to this report, 
young women who work at the Capitol 
may now have police escorts to and from 
their cars upon request. I know nothing 
more about it except that the inference, 
it seems, is that young women feel un- 
safe without such assistance, and have 
been notified that any woman working at 
the Capitol who feels unsafe in going 
from her desk to her car or her office 
may call upon the police, and an escort 
will be provided. I continue to read: 

The dogs were ordered after robbers 
adopted a new technique—killing their vic- 
tims to insure against identification instead 
of beating them or stabbing. 

Last Saturday night, a Washington concert 
musician was bludgeoned to death in a 
fashionable neighborhood by Killers who 
got only a few dollars from their crime. 


Madam President, some things have 
happened in my State, as I suppose they 
have happened in other States, of which 
Iam not proud. We always want to im- 
prove conditions. But incidents such as 
those I have just recited do not happen 
in Mississippi. They never have been 
happening there. I do not believe there 
is any kind of threat to any secretary 
in the Mississippi State Capitol or any 
other office building or any other place 
where, regularly, she must consider 
whether to call for a policeman to escort 
her to or from her work. I do not be- 
lieve such a thing is true in any State 
which the proposed legislation is seeking 
to reform. 

Madam President, I make this pre- 
diction: I do not believe Congress will 
come to grips with this problem in Wash- 
ington, because running through all of 
it is the racial question, the so-called 
civil rights matter. 

Think of it: A musician bludgeoned 
to death; women assaulted and insulted 
right here on the Capitol grounds, in the 
Federal Capital, the capital of the world, 
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as I said a while ago. All these happen- 
ings have occurred here. 

We are told that the young women 
who do our office work cannot leave to 
go home in safety. I do not know of my 
personal knowledge that any of them has 
requested an escort, but I know that 
after Representative GRIFFITHS had her 
experience, and others whom we have 
read about on Capitol Hill, whose names 
I cannot recall just now, had theirs, pro- 
tection has now been afforded. 

Madam President, I do not like to bring 
such matters as this to the floor of the 
Senate. Senators have never heard me 
discuss this subject before. But it is very 
pertinent to the subject under discus- 
sion. As a Member of this body, I am 
sick and tired of hearing these demands 
repeated every year, at every session, to 
pass legislation directed at some other 
target. Let us start at home and see 
what can be done. 

I have before me an article published 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 17, 1962. I dislike to 
advertise these happenings, but they are 
a part of the picture; they form the 
background. If accurate reports of 
Washington are being sent all over the 
world, then every government around the 
world is being advised of these condi- 
tions. The headline of the article reads: 
“Violence in the Streets. Woman Is 
Robbed, Severely Beaten in Series of 
District of Columbia Assaults, Thefts.” 

The article reads: 

A Northeast Washington woman was 
beaten and robbed of $150 in cash and five 
$1,000 savings bonds in one of a series of 
robberies and assaults yesterday. 

Bernice Kelly, 47, of 236 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., was struck in the face repeat- 
edly last night until she surrendered her 
purse at Third and Fourth Streets NE., po- 
lice said. 

Mrs. Kelly, a reservations clerk at Union 
Station— 


That is only a stone’s throw from the 
Capitol— 


was admitted to Casualty Hospital in serious 
condition with a possible concussion, cuts, 
and bruises. 

Alexander M. Simpson, 71, of 1630 R Street 
NW., told police he was knocked down and 
robbed yesterday afternoon in the lobby of 
his apartment building. 

Two assailants took his wallet containing 
$8, he said. 

Allan Hustack, 17, listed at 1630 Park 
Road NW., was severely beaten in front of 
his home last night by six youths, police 
said. Hustack was taken to Washington 
Hospital Center. 


Madam President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me say that just 
a little before dark yesterday evening, my 
wife said she wished to walk to the corner 
to mail a letter. But I said to her, “Don’t 
go; you can’t take that chance.” 

I now read further from the article to 
which I have been referring: 

Margie Mae Johnson, 36, listed at 241 35th 
Street NE., told police her purse was stolen 
by a youth who struck her on the head with 
a stick on a parking lot behind a Giant Food 
Store at 3924 Minnesota Avenue NE. She was 
treated at District of Columbia General 
Hospital, 
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Evidently that lady went there, pur- 
chased her groceries, went out to get into 
her car, and was knocked in the head. 

I read further from the article: 


Daniel Murray, 28, of 1214 Penn Street 
NE., said he was knocked to the ground near 
his home by three men who took his billfold 
containing $2. He was treated at Casualty 
Hospital. 

Homer D. Colbert, 13, of 600 Kensington 
Place, said a man punched him in the face 
and stole his transistor radio as he was stand- 
ing at South Dakota Avenue and Kennedy 
Street NE. 

Katherine Bateman, 48, of 5221 Fisher 
Drive, Temple Hills, Md., told police someone 
took a wallet containing $150 from her purse, 
which her daughter, Ginger, 13, was holding 
as they were shopping in a store in the 1100 
block of G Street NW. 

Ronald Stewart, 13, listed at 1536 D Street 
SE., said a youth took more than $20 from 
him in front of 1820 Independence Avenue 
SE. 
Sandra Moss, 22, listed at 3725 12th Street 
NE,. told police her purse containing $2 was 
stolen by two youths in the 100 block of 
Perry Street NW. 


Madam President, all that is set forth 
in just one article in one morning news- 
paper. I do not know whether the 
article gives the complete list, but it is 
part of the picture. 

Madam President, I was not in the city 
of Washington the week before last; but 
when I returned, there was much talk— 
on the radio and elsewhere—about a bus 
driver who was attacked at 11th and 
U Streets. I now read from a report— 
as published on March 12 in the Wash- 
ington Post—on that attack: 


“I THOUGHT ONE OR Two Wovutp HELP Mun! 
Hooptums BEAT AND Ros Bus DRIVER AS 
30 PASSENGERS WATCH PASSIVELY 

(By Gerald Grant) 

Half a dozen young toughs beat up and 
robbed a bus driver at 1lth and U Streets 
NW., early yesterday while about 30 pas- 
sengers sat idly watching. 

D.C. Transit Driver Page M. Powell, 30, of 
6920 Parkwood Street, Hyattsville, said no 
one made a move to help him as the gang 
pinned him against the window, struck him 
in the face with their fists, tore off his shirt 
pocket containing about $30, and snatched 
away his change carrier. 

Nor was there any offer of assistance as 
the gang ran off leaving him bruised and 
bleeding, Powell said. 

“I don’t know why it was,” said Powell. 
“Even though I am of a different race, I 
thought one or two of them would come to 
help me.” 

The youths did not show any weapons. 
Five of them boarded the bus, a sixth refused 
to pay his fare, and then six more shoved 
their way onto the vehicle and started 
swinging. 

The proprietor of a nearby delicatessen 
called police. A second bus was summoned. 
When it arrived Powell asked a half dozen 
passengers if they would give their names 
as witnesses. 

They just shook their heads, Powell said, 
and got on the second bus. Finally a 17- 
year-old boy, seeing that no one else re- 
sponded, stepped down from the second bus 
and gave his name. 

Deputy Police Chief Edgar E. Scott ex- 
pressed shock at the incident. 

“We can’t provide law enforcement in this 
community unless the citizens want it,” 
Scott declared. In this case, he said, it 
seemed they didn’t. 

Powell could describe only one of the six 
assailants, all Negroes. He said the youth 
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was about 16 years old, short and slight, 
wearing a green army field jacket. 


So far as I know, I believe that ac- 
count covers the matter. Certainly I 
do not wish to omit anything of import- 
ance in that connection, although at 
this time I do not have time to discuss 
the more recent developments with ref- 
erence to that case. 

I did hear on the radio an editorial 
statement in which an attempt was made 
to point out that the matter was not 
nearly as bad as it seemed; and it was 
stated that only 15 persons were on the 
bus, and that therefore only 15 refused 
to give their names and addresses or to 
intervene in any way on behalf of the 
bus driver. 

Madam President, as I have stated, I 
am not attempting to advertise these 
things; but they are well known. They 
are facts of life; but I do not believe 
Congress will adequately cope with this 
problem. 

I have tried to find whether someone 
would propose that something be done 
about these matters. I hold in my hand 
a report in that connection. A gentle- 
man at the Department of Corrections 
said, in referring to these matters: 


They are merely racial overtones of a cul- 
tural nature. 


Madam President, I do not see any- 
thing cultural in the matters I have 
been discussing. So that gentleman 
must have been referring to something 
else. 

It is stated that he also said: that 
this trait was first known in the early 
Irish and the Poles of a few generations 
ago. He spoke further along that line, 
and concluded by saying: 


I fear it will get worse before it gets better. 


Madam President, if that is the only 
remedy we shall have and if that is all 
that these people will be told about how 
to cope with this situation, I am sure 
things will get much worse before they 
get better. 

I deplore this situation. I have been 
thinking that certainly some steps 
would be taken to correct it, for that can 
be done, I know; and I know from ex- 
perience with these matters that they 
can be dealt with in a very humane way, 
but also a very necessary way. But cer- 
tainly a penalty must be applied to such 
conduct, and that fact must be well 
known and well advertised. Some sort 
of penalty must be imposed, and there 
must be some kind of responsibility in 
connection with such matters. But to- 
day we are not coping with them. By 
means of a few instances of this sort, 
if they continue over the years, we shall 
be doing more to ruin our reputation in 
world opinion than we could accomplish 
by all the good we could do in other ways 
and all the money we could spend. 

The platforms of the two political 
parties contain high-sounding and re- 
sounding words; but in this case it is 
proposed that by legislative fiat the plain 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States be abandoned. 

Madam President, I have great respect 
for the press; but in the press it is said 
that all of this is tied in with the civil 
rights bill, and that only a few Southern 
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Senators are talking for the RECORD, so 
the folks back home will think they are 
doing a great deal to protect them. 

Madam President, there is not a word 
of truth in all such mush. This matter 
has gotten down to the very fundamen- 
tals of life; but we, as part of the Gov- 
ernment, are failing to cope with such 
problems, even though our duty is plain 
and our responsibility is great and our 
power is unlimited. Instead, Madam 
President, we are talking about taking 
some little power from a State—some 
power to regulate the exercise of the vot- 
ing privilege—for it is not a right—that 
goes with citizenship in our great Nation. 

It does not take any prophet to fore- 
see that this will all be discounted as 
merely the mouthings of a southern 
Senator. 

I am no wise man, but I believe I have 
been talking about fundamentals. I 
have been talking about fundamenials 
of human nature and fundamentals of 
government for which there is no sub- 
stitute. 

So my plea is for responsibility to 
again take a front seat. My plea is for 
proper penalties; for conduct in human 
affairs here in the city of Washington, 
and elsewhere, to be given its proper 
place. 

My plea is to get down to funda- 
mentals and to use the power we already 
have, unmistakably and clearly, before 
we try to take some power away from 
a State of the United States under the 
guise of civil rights or of liberating 
someone. 

My colleague and I have already ex- 
pressed ourselves on the floor. In our 
humble opinion and on our honor, this 
little old poll tax does not prohibit any- 
one from voting in our State. It is a rea- 
sonable regulation of the use of a priv- 
ilege, and I want it applied to all the 
people, whatever the color of their skin, 
because I know something along this 
line is essential for sound government. 

We have our shortcomings, but what 
State does not? I tell the Senate right 
now that this Congress has more things 
to do than to use up this time and delay 
important matters in order to pass on 
this relatively small, and by comparison, 
insignificant problem, if it is a problem, 
which is already being handled in a 
pretty fine way by the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has de- 
picted at considerable length, and with 
accuracy, the troubles in the field of law 
enforcement in the District of Columbia, 
the government of which is committed 
to Congress. Has the learned Senator 
from Mississippi proposed any laws or 
statutes by which this situation would 
be corrected or cleared up? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I have not. I 
have not made a special study of it. My 
impression would be that we already 
have enough laws on the books. That 
would be my general impression. I read 
that one judge said something about pen- 
alties. I do not remember his exact 
words. I simply do not believe that, as 
a matter of Federal law, the problem can 
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be taken care of. I read where the offi- 
cial said the situation was going to get 
worse before it got better. 

There are many things I have not been 
able to correct. The Senator from Flor- 
ida has some matters in his State that 
need attention. There is some move- 
ment on there about reapportioning, so 
there may be better representation in the 
big legislature in his State. That is a 
live question in my State, too. I have 
not solved it in Mississippi. I do not 
know if the Senator from Florida has 
solved it in his State. 

My point here now is that we had bet- 
ter attend to matters closest to home; 
that we do not use the Federal power 
that we have nearly as well as the States 
do; that before we take away their 
power, we had better attend to matters 
here. 

I am not indifferent to crime in Wash- 
ington. Iam ashamed of it. Iam a tax- 
payer here. I have a home here, as well 
as one in Mississippi. I am proud to be 
a property owner here. If things keep 
moving on as they are where I do live 
here, I am going to get out, because I 
do not think it will be safe. 

I wish to continue now with my pre- 
pared text. 

Inasmuch as this question was one of 
the most delicate and one of the most 
controversial questions which came be- 
fore the Constitutional Convention, and 
inasmuch as those men of intelligence, 
information, and learning were passing 
on that matter, and were passing in a 
most serious way upon the vital question 
as to who shall be a qualified elector to 
vote for Members of Congress, when they 
finally settled on these words, “And the 
Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of 
the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature,” certainly are we not sure in 
our minds that they knew exactly what 
they were doing and knew what they 
were saying? ‘They were not trying to 
write new language. They were not 
trying to give an imaginary meaning to 
the word “qualifications.” 

I shall be able to show later that the 
word “qualifications” runs all the way 
through the law. These men were not 
trying to write new language. They were 
creating a new government. They were 
prescribing one of the most serious tests 
that was to be laid down. They were 
prescribing who should be the ones 
qualified to choose the Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

We know that they used that word 
advisedly, with all this mass of infor- 
mation before them, and we know they 
gave that word a practical meaning and 
a legal meaning. The law was full of 
it. 

Now, later, on some kind of theory, 
and merely because we do not believe 
a poll tax should be required, can we in 
good conscience say that we do not be- 
lieve the payment of taxes, poll taxes or 
any other kind of tax, was intended to 
be included in the word “qualifications”? 

As I see it, that is the only point of 
argument that the opponents of this 
measure could possibly have, and the 
door is absolutely closed in their face by 
the words of the Constitution. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would like to make 
it very clear, as one of those who propose 
the poll tax amendment, that I agree 
completely with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that the word “qualifications” in 
the Constitution does embrace such 
things as poll taxes, payment of property 
taxes, and the ownership of property. It 
is for that reason that we propose deal- 
ing with this matter, not through 
statute, but by the enactment of a con- 
situtional amendment. It is not our 
view that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion 175 years ago had any greater ex- 
perience, learning, or understanding of 
the problems of today than do the men 
who sit now in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. My feeling is that 
the exact opposite is true. 

I have not heard the Senator even 
question the fact that a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment is the only legal 
way to change the poll tax requirement. 
Is that his understanding? 

Mr. STENNIS. That would be a legal 
way, clearly so, I think, but, at the same 
time, it would be an invasion of the re- 
serve powers that were considered, 
weighed, recognized, and allowed at the 
time of the Constitutional Convention. 
They have been kept all these years by at 
least some of the States, and even though 
many of the States have changed the law 
somewhat. My State changed the law 
about property taxes and provided that 
there should not be that requirement; but 
the whole spirit and letter of the entire 
sentiment was that the matter be left to 
the States to make these changes when 
and if they saw fit. 

The Senator from Florida and I have 
discussed this question before, many 
times. I fully appreciate the Senator’s 
feelings. He will not join in voting for a 
statutory enactment which would invade 
his understanding of the Constitution. 
I know he means it when he says it, but I 
believe the Senator has put up his banner 
and has asked everyone who believes as 
he does to travel under his banner. 
Some other Senator will put up another 
banner, and will ask everyone to follow 
him under his banner. The Senator 
from Montana wishes to fly a banner 
which involves a statutory enactment. 

The fat is in the fire. The opening of 
the whole question has started, and the 
Lord only knows where it will end. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. : 
Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
the adoption of the woman’s suffrage 
amendment, from the standpoint of the 
distinguished Senator, marked the 
change of the constitutional require- 

ment in this field? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think it 
touched on the question we have before 
us now, other than to reaffirm the orig- 
inal language. That constitutional 
amendment created a new group of peo- 
ple to whom the voting privilege would 
apply. Those people then came under 
the existing law, exactly like everyone 
else. The law applied to the ladies, 
and very properly so. They were a new 
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group, an entirely new group, and ap- 
plicable law was left as it was, and reaf- 
firmed. I think there is a fundamental 
distinction. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
know that each of the 14 States which 
existed at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution has knocked out every 
single one of the restrictions and lim- 
itations upon voting it had at that time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I know, as I said be- 
fore, that the trend has been to remove 
the restrictions. 

Particularly in view of the fact that 
these are so slight and so small, merely 
a regulation and thought by those peo- 
ple to be necessary, it does not behoove 
the Congress to go sniping over into the 
States on these matters which are so 
delicate and sometimes so difficult to 
handle. 

We should let the States, in their con- 
science—the people of the States, in their 
conscience and their judgment—take 
such action as they wish. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
think that the people and the repre- 
sentatives of the other 45 States, all of 
which have completely eliminated mate- 
rial restrictions on voting, should sit idly 
by, if in their judgment and their con- 
science results are flowing out of the 
poll tax requirement in the five States 
which have poll taxes which are not con- 
ducive to the welfare of the United 
States as a whole, not conducive to the 
honor and standing of our Nation in 
the sight of the world, and not conducive 
to the expression of a representative 
verdict, representative of the entire peo- 
ple in each of the five States in which 
these poll tax requirements exist? 

In short, does the Senator think that 
the representatives of the other 45 
States should sit idly by if in their con- 
science they should take action? I sup- 
pose every one of us is entitled to the 
belief that he is acting according to his 
conscience and conviction. If in our 
conscience this procedure is not work- 
ing out soundly, does the Senator not 
believe we have the right—and that it is 
indeed our duty—to recommend a 
change, in the clearly legal and consti- 
tutional way, which would be accom- 
plished under the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. I say to the Senator 
the matter purely of conscience is a per- 
sonal matter, and one must leave that 
to each lady or man. I am willing to do 
so 


I am talking about the question of 
judgment now, and the question of 
sound government. I consider myself to 
be not a wise man but one who has had 
a little experience. I do not yield to the 
Senator from Florida or to any other 
Member of this body in the least bit as 
to what I believe to be sound, elemental, 
and fundamental with reference to the 
affairs in my State. I am a product of 
more than 30 years of dealing with the 
problems, at the elected level. 

Mr. HOLLAND rose. 

Mr. STENNIS. I know the experience 
the Senator from Florida has had. I 
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have heard of it many times. I am talk- 
ing about my qualifications as a wit- 
ness, as an humble witness. I believe 
I know more about Mississippi and its 
problems, and about west Alabama, also, 
because I have practiced law there, than 
the Senator from Florida or anyone else 
who has not had any direct responsi- 
bility or who has not lived there and 
has not wrestled with these problems 
through the years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I wish to say 
that it would not for a moment occur 
to me to question the soundness of con- 
science or the deepness of conviction of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know the Senator 
has both conscience and conviction. I 
respect and honor him for it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I invite attention to 
the fact that each of those who serve in 
this body is a Senator of the United 
States. I also invite attention to the 
fact that many of us in this body have 
an experience which is at least a little 
wider than that which the Senator has, 
in that we have lived in States and still 
live in States which for part of our time 
of service have been poll-tax States and 
which for part of our time of service 
have gotten away from poll taxes. We 
certainly are entitled to have opinions 
based upon a comparison of the results 
obtained under the two systems. 

Mr, STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is from that stand- 
point that the Senator from Florida has 
a very deep conviction, because he has 
seen much better government come in 
his own State and much more active par- 
ticipation in the casting of votes come 
in his own State since the poll tax was 
eliminated. Therefore, he asks his dis- 
tinguished friend to bear with him and 
to remember that the Senator from 
Florida is as much entitled to the same 
assumption, and he believes to the same 
conclusion, that he is animated by a 
sound conscience and by conviction as 
he accords to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. 
from Florida. 

I say to the Senator, I made a little 
inquiry about some pending questions, 
and happened to learn incidentally about 
the reapportionment of the Florida State 
Legislature, and the problem of a great 
influx of people in certain areas of the 
Senator’s fortunate State. It is said 
that some people do not think they have 
anything like equal representation. I 
might conclude that a constitutional 
amendment or whatever might be pro- 
posed should be passed, but certainly I 
would never think of intruding or trying 
to pass a law, even with valid grounds, to 
attempt to do anything which would im- 
pose upon the people of Florida a so- 
called solution to their problem. 

Those fine people in Florida repealed 
their poll tax. That was their judgment. 
I am certainly in agreement that they 
were entitled to do so. 


I thank the Senator 
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I plead with those people and with 
their Senators—I am personally disap- 
pointed to get such a cold answer—for 
the privilege of permitting the people of 
my State to make their decision as to 
whatever they think is right and just. 
I believe, with all deference, we have 
about as much conscience as the people 
in the Senator’s great State. 

Madam President, I wish to go a little 
further into the historical background 
with respect to the meaning of the word 
“qualifications” and with respect to the 
power of the Congress, and I desire to 
call certain witnesses to testify on the 
subject. Perhaps we may waive the 
oath, by reason of their prestige and 
reputation over the years as to intel- 
ligence and patriotism, which will supply 
the necessary requirements. 

I first call for the benefit of the Senate 
a witness whose name is George Mason. 
I ask him a few questions, very briefly, 
on this point. I wish to ask him if he is 
the George Mason who wrote the Bill 
of Rights, and his answer is “I am.” 

I then ask: “Now, Mr. Mason, what 
do you say about the Congress regulating 
or altering the qualifications of elec- 
tors?” 

In reply, reading from Madison’s re- 
port of the Convention, page 386, George 
Mason has this to say: 


A power to alter the qualifications would 
be a dangerous power in the hands of the 
Legislature. 


Meaning the National Legislature. 
Since the context shows that the subject 
under discussion was the National Gov- 
ernment, when he speaks of the Legisla- 
ture, the reference, of course, is to Con- 
gress. He said, “It would be a dangerous 
power in the hands of the Legislature.” 

Mr. President, under the agreement 
heretofore entered into, the Senator from 
Mississippi was to be excused at 2:30 
p.m. without losing his right to the floor 
and without the resumption of his speech 
counting as another speech on the pend- 
ing motion. It was understood that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND] would be recognized. Is my un- 
derstanding correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). What the Sena- 
tor has stated is the understanding of 
the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, after which 
the Senator from South Carolina will 
proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment which would pro- 
hibit the imposition of a poll tax as a 
condition of suffrage by a State. 

Let me say at the outset that I find no 
particular virtue or advantage in a poll 
tax as a condition to voting. At the 
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time I was elected Governor of South 
Carolina in 1946, the constitution of 
South Carolina contained a provision 
which made the payment of a poll tax 
a prerequisite to voting eligibility. I felt 
then, and I feel now, that the poll tax 
was not a satisfactory source of revenue 
for the State, nor was it a suitable or 
workable prerequisite to exercise of the 
ballot. I, therefore, proposed to the leg- 
islature that a constitutional amendment 
repealing this requirement be submitted 
to the people of the State. The legisla- 
ture concurred in my proposal and sub- 
mitted the constitutional amendment to 
the people, who voted favorably thereon. 
The payment of a poll tax is, therefore, 
no longer a condition of suffrage in 
South Carolina. 

There have been numerous proposals 
for Congress to attempt to prohibit poll 
taxes by enactment of a statute. Itisa 
credit to the Senate that the question 
we face now is not before us in the form 
of a proposed statute, for the Constitu- 
tion gives the Federal Government no 
authority to act in this field. The very 
fact that we are now debating a proposed 
constitutional amendment dealing with 
this matter is a clear-cut recognition by 
the Senate that Congress at present has 
no constitutional authority in the mat- 
ter of voter qualifications or eligibility. 
This is, however, about the only encour- 
aging feature of the proposal with which 
we are confronted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I thoroughly approve 
of the statement which the Senator 
from South Carolina has just made. I 
would not be a party to attempting to 
deal with this question by statute, as the 
Senator knows. Regardless of what the 
Senator will have to say later, with 
which I may or may not be in accord, 
because I do not know what it is, it is 
clear that the Senator recognizes that 
the Senate proposes now to debate in a 
thoroughly constitutional and conscien- 
tious way the question of whether, in the 
proper way, this problem should be con- 
signed to the jury of the States for their 
decision. I thank the Senator for the 
high ground upon which he is placing 
his remarks, 

Mr. THURMOND. I believe the 
amendment approach is the proper and 
only constitutional approach to the mat- 
ter, if the poll tax is to be repealed. Of 
course, as I stated, I am opposing the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. President, in the days following 
the war with England for independence, 
commonly referred to as the American 
Revolution, our forefathers inaugurated 
what historians call an “experiment in 
democracy.” I believe that the histo- 
rians’ characterization is accurate, when 
properly defined. 

Mr. Webster gives two definitions to 
the word “experiment.” One definition 
defines an “experiment” as “a trial or 
special observation made to confirm or 
disprove something doubtful.” It ap- 
pears, Mr. President, that the proponents 
of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment view the work of our Founding 
Fathers in light of this definition, and 
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that they particularly dwell in their 
thoughts on the last word, “doubtful.” 

There is another definition given by 
Mr. Webster for the word “experiment,” 
and it is in the sense of this definition 
that history will affirm that our consti- 
tutional federated Republic was an ex- 
periment in democracy. The definition 
which is correct for this use of experi- 
ment” is “an act or operation under- 
taken to test, establish, or illustrate some 
suggested or known truth.” 

The difference in these definitions as 
applied in this instance is simple. The 
former suggests that our Founding 
Fathers were basically ignorant of the 
principles of government, embarking on 
an unlighted course without means of 
navigation or, in modern parlance, bet- 
ting blindly on a long shot. Our 170 
years of glorious history and progress 
under the Government planned by the 
God-inspired wisdom of the drafters of 
the Constitution dramatically demon- 
strates the inaccuracy of the phrase ex- 
periment in democracy” if defined in 
such a sense. 

Every facet of our daily lives bears un- 
questionable proof that those who con- 
ceived our governmental system were 
steeped in understanding of the lessons 
taught by the history of man’s struggle 
to devise a government under which he 
could enjoy the opportunity to achieve 
his destiny. Their thinking was bal- 
anced by practical experience of the in- 
equities and abuses that inevitably flow 
from ineptly designed or selfishly ad- 
ministered government. With what 
could have been no less than divinely in- 
spired wisdom, their experiment in de- 
mocracy was an operation to illustrate a 
known truth. 

Mr. President, let us examine some of 
the practical problems and basic con- 
cepts which were foremost in the think- 
ing of those who conceived our consti- 
tutional federated republican form of 
government. 

There were in America 13 newly inde- 
pendent States, isolated geographically 
from the rest of the civilized world, and 
from a contemporary standpoint, weak 
militarily, individually, and even collec- 
tively. Far from being a homogeneous 
society, they were bound together by no 
legal bonds—their working relationship 
having sprung primarily from a common 
cause against a common enemy. Even 
the fervor for the common cause varied 
substantially in degree from one State 
to another. 

The efforts for union of these States 
was born, not from any feelings of self- 
identification by the peoples of one 
State with those of another but from a 
necessity for survival. There was no 
desire for equality or similarity of treat- 
ment with the peoples of another State, 
for all of those hearty souls were too 
fresh in the memory of the suffering 
which stemmed from an equality of 
treatment given by England to the sev- 
eral colonies. The experience acquired 
as colonists inspired an intense desire for 
self-determination, as well as a well- 
founded mistrust of any governmental 
unit which could not be observed and 
controlled close at hand. 

It was undoubtedly this very hetero- 
geneity among the several independent 
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States that emphasized in the minds of 
the Founding Fathers the historically 
proven truth that any government 
worthy of existence must preserve and 
protect the maximum degree of local 
self-government, with only the minimum 
degree of power absolutely essential to 
military survival and economic progress 
vested in a central government. This 
principle of government is a truth, as 
valid in every respect today as it was in 
the days following the Revolution, specif- 
ically proved once and for all by the con- 
stitutional drafters’ experiment in de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. President, the federated structure 
of our governmental system is the 
principal reason for its continued suc- 
cessful existence. It was not for the 
primary purpose of protecting basic 
rights of individuals that the US. 
Constitution was designed. The peo- 
ple of the various States were aware 
that they could well protect themselves 
from despotic action by a government 
within their own State. Each State gov- 
ernment is completely capable of protect- 
ing individual rights of its citizens with 
safeguards against the loss of personal 
liberty and freedom. The governments 
of the several States served their people 
well in this respect before the Union was 
formed, and have continued to do so 
within the framework of the Union. All 
of the States do not impose the same re- 
quirements on their citizens, nor do all 
the States provide either the same sub- 
stantive rights nor the same procedural 
remedies for their citizens. 

The lack of uniformity among the sev- 
eral States is not to be deplored, but 
rather acclaimed. Conformity is not 
natural to people of different regions, 
who enjoy different political, religious, 
and social heritages, who live under dif- 
ferent economic conditions or even who 
live in different climates. We should 
constantly keep in mind that conformity 
is not a goal of our form of government. 
It is a goal of absolute forms of govern- 
ment, such as communism; and absolute 
forms of government exist, in the final 
analysis, by force—not from the support 
of the people. The advantages we en- 
joy as contrasted to those enjoyed by 
people who live under dictatorial re- 
gimes stems solely from the individual- 
ism nurtured and protected by our Con- 
stitution. 

Let us be candid. Conformity is des- 
picable, a blight and leech on the prog- 
ress of society, for it can be attained 
only at the level of the lowest common 
denominator. 

The federated system of government is 
designed to thwart conformity. It is a 
system whereby the peoples of different 
mores can work together in harmony for 
their mutual advantage. The federated 
system is, if you please, an agreement to 
disagree. Let us not endanger the struc- 
ture itself by attempting to achieve a 
greater degree of conformity. 

One of the great assets of our federa- 
tion, Mr. President, is that no one need 
endure the laws of a particular State if 
they be repugnant to him. The Con- 
stitution provides for a full and free 
commerce between States. If, for in- 
stance, one objects to the poll tax as a 
condition of suffrege in the States of 
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his residence, he is perfectly free to re- 
move to one of the 45 States which im- 
pose no such qualification. 

As I stated in the beginning, my State 
does not impose & poll tax as a prerequi- 
site for voting. That tax was repealed 
during my tenure as Governor of South 
Carolina, upon my recommendation. 

When the Union was formed, there 
was a total of 13 States. There were 
substantial differences in the economies 
of the various States, as there were in 
the areas of political, religious, and social 
heritages. They were truly heterogene- 
ous, as I have stated. But how much 
greater the heterogeneity of the various 
States today, now that there are 50. 
They are spread from the semitropics 
of Florida to the arctics of Alaska, from 
the deserts of Arizona to the Pacific- 
washed isles of Hawaii. Where the 13 
Original States had differences in econ- 
omy, we now have a dissimilarity which 
is far greater in degree. Where once a 
dozen religious beliefs held sway, thou- 
sands flourish. The common language 
which we share has facilitated under- 
standing, but let us not deceive ourselves 
into believing that it has destroyed our 
differences. God willing, our individual- 
ism will survive forever. 

There is no reason, therefore, to 
change the pattern of nonconformity 
which has proved successful. We have 
already endangered the system by our 
conformity efforts at the Federal level 
through an abusive expansion of powers 
of the Central Government. If, indeed, 
there should be any additional transfer 
of constitutional powers, it should be in 
the other direction. 

Mr. President, a constitutional amend- 
ment is a serious matter and should not 
be proposed in the absence of compelling 
reasons. Partisan or political consid- 
erations should be put aside, and play no 
part in this vital area. 

How much urgency is there for such 
drastic action in the form of a constitu- 
tional amendment to eliminate the poll 
or capitation tax as a condition of suf- 
frage? None. It is a matter of small 
import, blown all out of proportion by 
overemphasis from politically inspired 
propaganda. 

In the days immediately following the 
Revolution, the former Colonies, then 
States, performed a minimum, but ade- 
quate for the times, amount of service. 
The expenses of government were com- 
paratively slight. The burdens of gov- 
ernment fell less evenly on the popula- 
tion than is normal in a State today. It 
was the general feeling that those who 
bore the responsibilities of government 
should exercise the ballot. It is not sur- 
prising that the ownership of property 
and the payment of taxes were common 
and usual prerequisites to the right of 
suffrage. 

In the early days of the Union, there 
were no direct taxes of any consequence 
on the populace for the support of the 
Federal Government. The costs were so 
slight that they could be and were borne 
almost entirely by tariffs. 

As an expression of the belief that 
those who bore the responsibility of gov- 
ernment should vote, all of the States 
imposed tax-payment of its equivalent, 
property ownership, as a condition of 
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eligibility for voting. These voter eligi- 
bility requirements were summarized by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Minor v. Hap- 
perset (21 Wallace 162) as follows: 


Thus in New Hampshire “every male in- 
habitant of each town and parish with town 
privileges, and places unincorporated in the 
State, of 21 years of age and upward, except- 
ing paupers and persons excused from pay- 
ing taxes at their own request” were its 
voters; in Massachusetts, “every male in- 
habitant of 21 years of age and upward, 
having a freehold estate within the Common- 
wealth of the annual income of 3 pounds, or 
any estate of the value of 60 pounds”; in 
Rhode Island, “such as are admitted free of 
the company and society” of the Colony; in 
Connecticut such person as had “maturity 
in years, quiet and peaceable behavior, a civil 
conversation, and 40 shillings freehold or 40 
pounds personal estate,” if so certified by the 
selectmen; in New York, “every male in- 
habitant of full age who shall have person- 
ally resided within one of the counties of 
the State for 6 months immediately preced- 
ing the day of election * * * if during the 
time aforesaid he shall haye been a free- 
holder possessing a freehold of the value of 
20 pounds within the county, or have rented 
a tenement therein of the yearly value of 40 
shillings, and been rated and actually paid 
taxes to the State”; in New Jersey, “all in- 
habitants * * * of full age who are worth 
50 pounds; proclamation money, clear estate 
in the same, and have resided in the county 
in which they claim a vote for 12 months 
immediately preceding the election”; in 
Pennsylvania “every free man of the age of 
21 years, having resided in the State for 2 
years next before the election, and within 
that time paid a State or county tax which 
shall have been assessed at least 6 months 
before the election”; in Maryland, “all free- 
men above 21 years of age having a freehold 
of 50 acres of land in the county in which 
they offer to vote and residing therein, and 
all freemen having property in the State 
above the value of 30 pounds current money, 
and having resided in the county in which 
they offer to vote 1 whole year next pre- 
ceding the election”; in North Carolina, for 
Senators, “all freemen of the age of 21 years 
who have been inhabitants of any one 
county within the State 12 months imme- 
diately preceding the day of election, and 
possessed of a freehold within the same 
county of 50 acres of land for 6 months next 
before and at the day of election,” and for 
members of the house of commons, “all free- 
men of the age of 21 years who have been 
inhabitants in any one county within the 
State 12 months immediately preceding the 
day of any election, and shall have paid pub- 
lic taxes”; in South Carolina, “every free 
white man of the age of 21 years, being a 
citizen of the State and having resided 
therein 2 years previous to the day of elec- 
tion and who hath a freehold of 50 acres 
of land, or a town lot of which he hath been 
legally seized and for at least 6 
months before such election, or (not having 
such freehold or town lot), hath been a 
resident within the election district in which 
he offers to give his vote 6 months before 
such election, and hath paid a tax the pre- 
ceding year of 3 shillings sterling toward the 
support of the Government”; and in Georgia, 
“such citizen and inhabitants of the State 
as shall have attained to the age of 21 years, 
and shall have paid tax for the year next 
preceding the election, and shall have resided 
6 months within the county.” 


Clearly, Mr. President, conditioning 
suffrage on payment of taxes was the 
normal and usual practice in the early 
days of the Union. 

As time has passed, the services and 
misservices of government, both of 
which are extremely expensive—as is il- 
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lustrated by the size of the national 
debt—have increased enormously. In 
an unsuccessful attempt to pay for these 
government functions, innumerable 
taxes at both the Federal and State lev- 
els have been levied. As a result, there 
is almost no one who does not share in 
the responsibility of government insofar 
as are concerned. With a few 
exceptions, the burden of taxes is so 
widespread that a tax-payment prerequi- 
site to suffrage excludes practically no 
one. Most States have recognized this 
fact, and have repealed meaningless con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions im- 
posing such eligibility requirements. At 
the present time, there remain only five 
States which still have such requirements 
on voting privileges. 

As in the States which have abandoned 
such voting requirements as the poll or 
capitation tax payment, the require- 
ments in the remaining five are undoubt- 
edly meaningless from a practical stand- 
point. Such a tax is rarely as high as 
$5 per year; and, in this inflationary 
economy, the number of people who can- 
not pay this low amount is small, indeed. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to imply 
that in the five States which require 
payment of poll or capitation tax as a 
condition to voting, there are not sub- 
stantial numbers of people who do not 
pay the poll or capitation tax. Although 
I have no statistics on this matter, I 
would assume that there are large num- 
bers who are delinquent. It is a known 
fact that large numbers of the American 
people are complacent about exercising 
their ballot. This is amply illustrated 
by the fact that a substantial percentage 
of those who register to vote do not par- 
ticipate in the election itself. It is only 
logical to assume that a major portion 
of those who do not pay their poll or 
capitation tax, have the financial ability, 
but do not have sufficient interest in vot- 
ing to pay the tax. This is borne out 
in States which had, but recently re- 
pealed, poll tax requirements. There 
has been no substantial increase in the 
registration or voting in South Carolina 
since the repeal of the constitutional 
provision which made payment of a poll 
tax a condition of eligibility to vote. 

The only logical conclusion to be drawn 
from an objective analysis of the situa- 
tion is that we are conducting an exer- 
cise in self-deceit and public deceit. 
There is no real consequence to the issue 
which has given rise to this proposal. 
Even were the proposed constitutional 
amendment passed by the Senate and 
the House, and ratified by the States, it 
would have no significant effect on the 
numbers of persons who have the oppor- 
tunity to vote, or on the number of per- 
sons who fulfill their responsibility by 
exercising the right of the ballot. 

Mr. President, before we take this 
hasty action in approving another con- 
stitutional amendment I think it would 
be best to discuss the matter in more de- 
tail. Many of the constitutional amend- 
ments which have been passed in previ- 
ous years have been highly criticized and 
it has even been necessary, in the light 
of experience and calm judgment, to re- 
peal one. One particular one which has 
received much criticism is the 14th 
amendment. I think that a general dis- 
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cussion of it would be highly beneficial 
to us all before final action is taken on 
the amendment now before us. 

The controversy surrounding the 14th 
amendment is the subject of a very well 
written article which appeared in the 
summer, 1959, issue of the South Caro- 
lina Law Quarterly by the Honorable 
Pinckney G. McElwee. I would like to 
read this article so that we all can have 
the benefit of his research: 


The able and wise patriots who drafted 
our Constitution were careful to protect its 
provisions against actions of a temporary 
majority of the Congress by requiring for 
its amendment not only a two-thirds ap- 
proval by both Houses of the Congress, but 
ratification by three-fourths of the States. 
A study of the history of the 14th amend- 
ment reveals the irregular manner in which 
these requirements were overcome, and a 
consideration of the precedents established 
thereby reveals the danger to our form of 
government. 

The Civil War was fought over the asserted 
right of the Southern States to secede from 
the Union. The Southern States claimed 
they had such a right. The President, the 
Congress, and the Northern States denied 
that the Southern States had any such right 
under the Constitution of the United States. 
As Mr. Lincoln said, the aim of the Federal 
Government was to preserve the Union first; 
to preserve the Union without slavery, to pre- 
serve the Union with slavery if it must be, 
but the Union forever. This issue was de- 
cided on the battlefield and the Union Army 
upheld the position taken by all depart- 
ments of the Federal Government; i.e., that 
the Southern States had no right to secede 
and had never been out of the Union. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Lincoln recognized that his 
emancipation of the slaves was a war meas- 
ure and that it would require a constitu- 
tional amendment to abolish slavery after 
the end of the war. Mr. Lincoln was stead- 
fast in his position that the Southern States 
had never left the Union, although indi- 
vidual officials and soldiers of the South may 
have forfeited some rights; but not the States 
whose rights were fixed by the Constitution 
and thus beyond the power of Congress to 
add or detract. As stated by George Tickner 
Curtis in volume II, page 342, of his famous 
“History of the Constitution”: 

“After the Civil War was ended, the Con- 
stitution was left just as it was before the 
war began; the United States had just the 
same sovereign rights as before and no 
others.” 

The House on July 22, 1861, and the Sen- 
ate on July 25, 1861, adopted resolutions 
both resolving to maintain the Constitution 
in the rebellious States and to maintain the 
Union and the rights of the States unim- 
paired. 

In the proclamation of President Lincoln 
of December 8, 1863, he offered “pardon to 
all those who swear henceforth to support 
the Constitution of the United States and 
that those who, accepting this amnesty, shall 
have taken the oath of allegiance, each being 
a qualified voter by the election laws of the 
several States immediately before the so- 
called secession and excluding all others, 
shall reestablish a State government, which 
shall be republican in form and nowise con- 
travening said oath; such shall be recog- 
nized as a true government of the State.” 

On February 1, 1865, the 13th amendment 
to the Constitution to abolish slavery was 
proposed and passed by Congress. On April 
9, 1865, Gen. Robert E. Lee surrendered to 
General Grant at Appomattox Court House. 
General Johnston surrendered to General 
Sherman at Durham Station April 26, 1865. 
In 40 days after surrender of General John- 
ston there was not a single Confederate 
soldier in arms. Submission to the author- 
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ity of the United States was complete. 
Postal service and tax collections resumed. 

On December 18, 1865, General Grant re- 
ported to Congress that the South had ac- 
cepted defeat and had accepted authority of 
the Federal Government, 

President Lincoln prepared a proclamation 
to restore North Carolina to its proper posi- 
tion as a State but it was not yet issued be- 
fore his death. At the first meeting of the 
Cabinet after his death it was read and unan- 
imously adopted as the policy of the admin- 
istration. Mr. Lincoln was assassinated 
on April 14, 1865, and died April 15, 1865. 
Andrew Johnson took the oath and suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lincoln. 

On May 29, 1865, President Johnson issued 
Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation for North Caro- 
lina; and through June 30, 1865, similar 
proclamations were issued by President 
Johnson setting up the local State govern- 
ment of all Southern States. 

The Southern States having been restored 
to a legal and operational basis by elections 
and the convening of State legislatures, 
most of them proceeded to ratify the 13th 
amendment which was then proclaimed to 
have been ratified on December 18, 1865. In- 
cluded in the 27 States then needed for its 
adoption were Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, South Carolina, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, Florida, 
and Texas. 

On April 2, 1866, the President, by proc- 
lamation, declared: “It is the manifest de- 
termination of the American people that no 
State, of its own will, has the right or power 
to go out of, or separate itself from or be 
separated from the American Union, and 
that therefore each State ought to remain 
and constitute an integral part of the United 
States. And whereas the Constitution of the 
United States provides for constituted com- 
munities only as States, and not at territo- 
ries, dependencies, provinces or protectorates. 
And whereas such constituent States must 
necessarily be, and by the Constitution of 
the United States are made equals, and 
placed upon a like footing as to political 
rights, immunities, dignity, and power with 
the several States with which they are 
united. I do hereby declare that the insur- 
rection which heretofore existed in the States 
of Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida at an end, 
and is henceforth to be regarded. 

On August 20, 1866, a similar proclamation 
was issued by the President in respect to 
Texas. 

Article V of the U.S. Constitution pro- 
vides: “No State, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate.” Nevertheless, peace having been re- 
stored, the U.S. Senate refused to seat the 
Senators from all of the Southern States. 
The House did likewise. 

Article V of the Constitution provides the 
method and manner of amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, 
or on application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress.” 

The 39th Congress, which proposed the 
14th amendment, met on December 5, 1865. 
There were 72 seats in the Senate for 36 
States; 22 seats for 11 Southern States were 
vacant because of a joint resolution of the 
House and the Senate which voted not to 
seat any Senator or Representative from any 
Southern States until the Congress decided 
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that each of said States was entitled to such 
representation. In the House there were 240 
seats, and 58 seats from the 11 Southern 
States were vacant. Nebraska was not ad- 
mitted to the Union as the 37th State until 
March 1, 1867. One of the new Senators 
who recently had been elected by the legis- 
lature of his State was Mr. John P. Stock- 
ton of New Jersey. John P. Stockton was in- 
troduced by the senior Senator of New Jersey 
on December 5, 1866, took the oath and was 
duly seated. 

While H.J. 127 was still in Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens’ Committee on Reconstruction, 
there was a private polling of Senators and 
Representatives to see how they stood on the 
measure. Mr. Stockton was an outspoken 
opponent of the proposal. Furthermore, 
since there were 50 Senators seated, the 
Constitution would require a 33% vote, or 
34, in order to propose it by a two-thirds 
vote, and a counting of prospective Senate 
votes showed that there were only 33 who 
would vote in fayor of it. In a maneuver to 
reduce the Senate to 49 Members in order 
that a vote of 33 yeas would meet the re- 
quirements of the Constitution, a motion was 
made not to seat Mr. John P. Stockton, in 
spite of the fact that he had already been 
seated, on the ground that his election was 
invalid because he had been elected by a 
mere plurality and not a majority. It was 
the law of New Jersey and most of the other 
as that a plurality determined the elec- 

on. 

The motion not to seat was made because 
it was impossible to obtain the necessary 
vote required to expel Mr. Stockton, which 
was the only legal means available to pre- 
vent a Member from voting once he has 
been seated. In order to expel a Member of 
the Senate or House a two-thirds vote was 
required, and this vote of two-thirds simply 
could not be mustered. However, a refusal 
to seat is determined by a majority. When 
this motion was finally called to a vote, after 
much debate, it was defeated by a vote of 
22 to 21. During the night the hard core 
of Reconstructionists persuaded one of the 
Senators to change his vote. The next day 
a motion to reconsider the motion not to 
seat Mr. Stockton was sustained by a vote 
of 22 to 21; thus he was removed from the 
Senate and the number reduced to 49. 

The 14th amendment originated in the 
House of Representatives by House Joint 
Resolution 127, introduced by Thaddeus 
Stevens of Pennsylvania, and was referred to 
the Committee on Reconstruction of which 
Mr. Stevens was chairman. Two other bills 
were offered and referred to the Committee 
on Reconstruction and there consolidated 
with House Resolution 127 and reported out 
of the House. It was passed by the House on 
May 10, 1866, and sent to the Senate. In the 
Senate, Mr. Wade proposed an amendment 
by adding what is now paragraph 3. As thus 
amended, it was passed by the Senate on 
June 8, 1866, and returned to the House 
where it was passed on June 13, 1866. In 
the Senate, the vote was 33 yeas and 11 nays, 
with 5 not voting. In the House there were 
182 Representatives seated and of those the 
vote was 120 yeas and 32 nays, with 32 not 
voting. 

If the 22 Senators and 58 Representatives 
from the Southern States who had been arbi- 
trarily and unlawfully refused seats by the 
Senate and House are counted, the number 
is 71 Senators and 240 Representatives. The 
vote in the Senate of 33 for and 11 against 
by the Members present and voting was 
two-thirds. But if the two-thirds required 
had included the 22 arbitrarily and illegally 
excluded from voting, there was not a two- 
thirds vote. Likewise, the vote of 120 for and 
32 against in the House was two-thirds of 
those present and voting. But if the 58 
Representatives who were arbitrarily and 
illegally excluded had been counted against, 
the vote would be 120 for and 90 against, 
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and the vote would have failed to carry by 
two-thirds. 

In the foregoing state of the record, the 
proposed amendment was certified to have 
been passed by a two-thirds vote of each 
House and transmitted to the Secretary of 
State for transmission to the 36 States then 
composing the United States. Twenty-eight 
were needed toratify. Ten States could pre- 
vent ratification. The process of ratification 
began. By February 1, 1867, 17 States had 
ratified and 11 had rejected. 


RATIFIED 


Connecticut: June 30, 1866. 
New Hampshire: July 7, 1866. 
Tennessee: July 7, 1866. 

New Jersey: September 11, 1866. 
Oregon: September 19, 1866. 
Vermont: October 30, 1866. 
New York: January 10, 1867. 
Kansas: January 11, 1867. 
Ohio: January 11, 1867. 
Tilinois: January 15, 1867. 

West Virginia: January 16, 1867. 
Michigan: January 16, 1867. 
Minnesota: January 17, 1867. 
Maine: January 19, 1867. 
Nevada: January 22, 1867. 
Indiana: January 23, 1867. 
Missouri: January 26, 1867. 


REJECTED 


Texas: October 27, 1866. 

Georgia; November 9, 1866. 

Florida: December 3, 1866. 

Alabama: December 7, 1866. 

North Carolina: December 13, 1866. 

Arkansas: December 17, 1866. 

South Carolina: December 20, 1866. 

Virginia: January 9, 1867. 

Kentucky: January 8, 1867. 

Mississippi: January 29, 1867. 

California: March 17, 1868. 

The 14th amendment was thus defeated. 

An editorial in the Philadelphia Enquirer 
on Saturday, February 9, 1867, gave a clue 
to what was to come. It states: 

“The constitutional amendments having 
passed both branches of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania will be sent to Governor Geary, 
who will undoubtedly sign them next week. 
Thus another State will be added to the 
list of those who have ratified these amend- 
ments. As it is probable that nearly all 
of the States which sustained the Govern- 
ment during the rebellion will ratify those 
amendments, and as all of the Southern 
States we believe have now rejected them, 
the question arises: What will be done? 
There is a growing disposition to regard the 
States which maintained their relation with 
the Union as the only ones which have a 
voice in this matter, that a resolution will 
be brought before the present Congress, or 
the next, declaring that the consent of three- 
fourths of those is all that is necessary to 
give force and validity to an amendment to 
the Constitution is extremely probable. In 
that case, we suppose the question will have 
to be fought over again in some way, and 
it is probable that it will finally enter the 
Supreme Court, where the decision, accord- 
ing to present appearances, will be against 
it. 


The editor was not aware that, 4 days prior 
to his editorial, H.R. 1143 had been intro- 
duced using a different scheme to accom- 
plish the desired result, 


THE RECONSTRUCTION ACT 

On February 5, 1867, H.R. 1143 was intro- 
duced in the House. This was a bill whose 
stated purpose was to provide for the more 
efficient government of the rebel States. 
This is what historically was called the 
Reconstruction Act. Although these so- 
called rebel States had been functioning as 
loyal States of the Union in complete peace 
for nearly 2 years, during which time 
they had ratified the 13th amendment 
oes slavery, this act began by declar- 

g: 
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“Whereas no legal State governments or 
adequate protection for life or property now 
exists in the rebel States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, 
and Arkansas; and whereas it is necessary 
that peace and good order should be en- 
forced in said States until loyal and re- 
publican State governments can be legally 
established,” 

Of course, the State governments were 
and had been functioning in peace at all 
times since the surrender of General 
Johnston. 

The bill provided for military occupation 
of the named Southern States to be con- 
ducted without interference from any State 
authorities. It further provided that the 
governments of such States were only pro- 
visional and subject to the paramount au- 
thority of the United States as exercised by 
the military government, and gave author- 
ity to the military commanders to try any 
persons by military commission. In addi- 
tion it provided for new rules of suffrage 
under which a new constitution of each 
State was to be adopted and a new legisla- 
ture elected, and disfranchised any person 
who had engaged in the rebellion or given 
aid and comfort to the rebels (which effec- 
tually disfranchised all white residents of 
the States). Nor, under the bill, was any 
Senator or Representative to be permitted 
to take the oath of office and be admitted 
to Congress until the new constitution had 
met with the approval of Congress, the 
newly qualified electorate of the State had 
elected a legislature, such legislature had 
adopted the proposed 14th amendment and 
the amendment had become a part of the 
Constitution. 

It may be here noted that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has held that each of the States 
has the supreme and exclusive power to 
regulate the right of suffrage and to deter- 
mine the class of inhabitants who may vote. 

Congress passed the bill and President 
Johnson promptly exercised his veto power. 
Congress overrode the veto of the President 
making the Reconstruction Act the law of 
the land. By this time 3 more States, 
for a total of 20, had ratified; namely, Rhode 
Island, February 7, Pennsylvania, February 
12, and Wisconsin, February 13, and Louli- 
siana, February 6, and Delaware, February 
7, 1867, had rejected, bringing that total to 
13. Thus a Northern State had now joined 
12 Southern States in rejecting when it was 
only necessary to obtain 10 rejections in 
order to prevent adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

President Johnson's veto message is en- 
lightening and reads, in part, as follows: 

“I have examined the bill ‘to provide for 
the more efficient government of the rebel 
States’ with the care and anxiety which its 
transcendent importance is calculated to 
awaken. I am unable to give it my assent 
for reasons so grave that I hope a statement 
of them may have some influence on the 
minds of the patriotic and enlightened men 
with whom the decision must ultimately 
rest. 

“The bill places all the people of the 10 
States therein named under the absolute 
domination of military rules; and the pre- 
amble undertakes to give the reason upon 
which the measure is based and the ground 
upon which it is justified. It declares that 
there exists in those States no legal gov- 
ernments and no adequate protection for 
life or property, and asserts the necessity 
of enforcing peace and good order within 
their limits. This is not true as a matter 
of fact. 

“It is not denied that the States in ques- 
tion have each of them an actual govern- 
ment, with all the powers—executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative—which properly belong 
to a free State. They are like 
the other States of the Union, and, like 
them, they make, administer, and execute 
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the laws which concern their domestic af- 
fairs. An existing de facto government, ex- 
ercising such functions as these, is itself 
the law of the State upon all matters within 
its jurisdiction. To pronounce the supreme 
law-making power of an established State 
illegal is to say that law itself is unlawful. 

“The provisions which these governments 
have made for the preservation of order, the 
suppression of crime, and the redress of pri- 
vate injuries are in substance and principle 
the same as those which prevail in the North- 
ern States and in other civilized countries, 
They certainly have not succeeded in pre- 
venting the commission of all crime, nor has 
this been accomplished anywhere in the 
world. But that these people are maintain- 
ing local governments for themselves which 
habitually defeat the object of all govern- 
ment and render their own lives and property 
insecure is in itself utterly improbable, and 
the averment of the bill to that effect is not 
supported by any evidence which has come 
to my knowledge. 

“The bill, however, would seem to show 
upon its face that the establishment of peace 
and good order is not its real object. The 
fifth section declares that the preceding 
sections shall cease to operate in any State 
where certain events shall have happened. 
These events are, first, the selection of dele- 
gates to a State convention by an election 
at which Negroes shall be allowed to vote; 
second, the formation of a State constitu- 
tion by the convention so chosen; third, the 
insertion into the State constitution of a 
provision which will secure the right of vot- 
ing at all elections to Negroes and to such 
white men as may not be disfranchised for 
rebellion or felony; fourth, the submission of 
the constitution for ratification to Negroes 
and white men not disfranchised, and its 
actual ratification by their vote; fifth, the 
submission of the State constitution to Con- 
gress for examination and approval, and the 
actual approval of it by that body; sixth, 
the adoption of a certain amendment to the 
Federal Constitution by a vote of the legis- 
lature elected under the new constitution; 
seventh, the adoption of said amendment 
by a sufficient number of other States to 
make it a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. All these conditions must be 
fulfilled before the people of any of these 
States can be relieved from the bondage of 
military domination; but when they are ful- 
filled, then immediately the pains and penal- 
ties of the bill are to cease, no matter 
whether there be peace and order or not, 
and without any reference to the security of 
life or property. The excuse given for the 
bill in the preamble is admitted by the bill 
itself not to be real. The military rule 
which it establishes is plainly to be used, not 
for any purpose of order or for the prevention 
of crime, but solely as a means of coercing 
the people into the adoption of principles 
and measures to which it is known that they 
are opposed, and upon which they have an 
undeniable right to exercise their own 
judgment. 

“I submit to Congress whether this measure 
is not in its whole character, scope, and 
object without precedent and without au- 
thority, in palpable conflict with the plainest 
provisions of the Constitution, and utterly 
destructive to those great principles of 
liberty and humanity for which our ancestors 
on both sides of the Atlantic have shed so 
much blood, and expended so much treasure. 

“The 10 States named in the bill are di- 
vided into 5 districts. For each district 
an officer of the Army, not below the rank 
of a brigadier general, is to be appointed 
to rule over the people; and he is to be 
supported with an efficient military force to 
enable him to perform his duties and enforce 
his authority. Those duties and that au- 
thority, as defined by the third section of 
the bill, are ‘to protect all persons in their 
rights of person and property, to suppress 
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insurrection, disorder, and violence, and to 
punish or cause to be punished all disturbers 
of the public peace or criminals." The power 
thus given to the commanding officer over 
all the people of each district is that of an 
absolute monarch. His mere will is to take 
the place of all law. 

“It is plain that the authority here given 
to the military officer amounts to absolute 
despotism. But to make it still more unen- 
durable, the bill provides that it may be 
delegated to as many subordinates as he 
chooses to appoint, for it declares that he 
shall ‘punish or cause to be punished.’ Such 
a power has not been wielded by any monarch 
in England for more than 500 years. In 
all that time no people who speak the Eng- 
lish language have borne such servitude. It 
reduces the whole population of the 10 
States—all persons, of every color, sex, and 
condition, and every stranger within their 
limits—to the most abject and degrading 
slavery. No master ever had a control so 
absolute over the slaves as this bill gives to 
the military officers over both white and 
colored persons. 

“I come now to a question which is, if 
possible, still more important. Have we the 
power to establish and carry into execution 
@ measure like this? I answer, ‘Certainly 
not,’ if we derive our authority from the 
Constitution and if we are bound by the 
limitations which it imposes. 

“This proposition is perfectly clear, that 
no branch of the Federal Government—ex- 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial—can have 
any just powers except those which it de- 
rives through and exercises under the or- 
ganic laws of the Union. Outside of the 
Constitution we have no legal authority more 
than private citizens, and within it we have 
only so much as that instrument gives us. 
This broad principle limits all our functions 
and applies to all subjects. It protects not 
only the citizens of States which are within 
the Union, but it shields every human being 
who comes or is brought under our jurisdic- 
tion. We have no right to do in one place 
more than in another that which the Con- 
stitution says we shall not do at all. If, 
therefore, the Southern States were in truth 
out of the Union, we could not treat their 
people in a way which the fundamental law 
forbids. Some persons assume that the suc- 
cess of our arms in crushing the opposition 
which was made in some of the States to the 
execution of the Federal laws reduced those 
States and all their people—the innocent as 
well as the guilty—to the condition of vas- 
salage and give us a power over them which 
the Constitution does not bestow or define 
or limit. . No fallacy can be more transparent 
than this. Our victories subjected the in- 
surgents to legal obedience, not to the yoke 
of an arbitrary despotism. When an abso- 
lute sovereign reduces his rebellious sub- 
jects, he may deal with them according to 
his pleasure, because he had that power be- 
fore. But when a limited monarch puts 
down an insurrection, he must still govern 
according to law. 

“This is a bill passed by Congress in time 
of peace. There is not in any one of the 
States brought under its operation either 
war or insurrection. The laws of the States 
and of the Federal Government are all in 
undisturbed and harmonious operation. 
The courts, State and Federal, are open and 
in the full exercise of their proper authority. 
Over every State comprised in these five mili- 
tary districts, life, liberty, and property are 
secured by State laws and Federal laws, and 
the National Constitution is everywhere in 
force and everywhere obeyed. What, then, 
is the ground on which this bill proceeds? 
The title of the bill announces that it is 
intended ‘for the more efficient government’ 
of these 10 States. It is recited by way of 
preamble that no legal State governments 
‘nor adequate protection for life or prop- 
erty’ exist in those States, and that peace 
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and good order should be thus enforced. 
The first thing which arrests attention upon 
these recitals, which prepare the way for 
martial law, is this, that the only founda- 
tion upon which martial law can exist under 
our form of government is not stated or so 
much as pretended. Actual war, foreign in- 
vasion, domestic insurrection—none of these 
appear; and none of these, in fact, exist. It 
is not even recited that any sort of war or 
insurrection is threatened. Let us pause to 
consider, upon this question of constitu- 
tional law and the power of Congress, a re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Ex parte Milligan. 

“I will first quote from the opinion of the 
majority of the Court: ‘Martial law cannot 
arise from a threatened invasion. The neces- 
sity must be actual and present, the invasion 
real, such as effectually closes the courts and 
deposes the civil administration.’ 

“We see that martial law comes in only 
when actual war closes the courts and de- 
poses the civil authority; but this bill, in 
time of peace, makes martial law operate as 
though we were in actual war, and becomes 
the cause instead of the consequence of the 
abrogation of civil authority. One more 
quotation: ‘It follows from what has been 
said on this subject that there are occasions 
when martial law can be properly applied. 
If in foreign invasion or civil war the courts 
are actually closed, and it is impossible to 
administer criminal justice according to law, 
then, on the theater of active military opera- 
tions, where war really prevails, there is a 
necessity to furnish a substitute for the civil 
authority thus overthrown, to preserve the 
safety of the Army and society; and as no 
power is left but the military, it is allowed 
to govern by martial rule until the laws can 
have their free course.’ 

“I now quote from the opinion of the 
minority of the Court, delivered by Chief 
Justice Chase: We by no means assert that 
Congress can establish and apply the laws of 
war where no war has been declared or exists. 
Where peace exists, the laws of peace must 
prevail.’ 

“This is sufficiently explicit. Peace exists 
in all the territory to which this bill applies. 
It asserts a power in Congress, in time of 
peace, to set aside the laws of peace and to 
substitute the laws of war. The minority, 
concurring with the majority, declares that 
Congress does not possess that power. * * * 
I need not say to the representatives of the 
American people that their Constitution for- 
bids the exercise of judicial power in any 
way but one—that is, by the ordained and 
established courts. It is equally well known 
that in all criminal cases a trial by jury is 
made indispensable by the express words of 
that instrument. 

“The Constitution also forbids the arrest 
of the citizen without judicial warrant, 
founded on probable cause. This bill au- 
thorizes an arrest without warrant, at the 
pleasure of a military commander. The 
Constitution declares that ‘no person shall 
be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime unless on presentment of a 
grand jury.’ This bill holds every person not 
a soldier answerable for all crimes and all 
charges without any presentment. The Con- 
stitution declares that ‘no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law.’ This bill sets aside all 
process of law, and makes the citizen answer- 
able in his person and property to the will of 
one man, and as to his life to the will of two. 
Finally, the Constitution declares that ‘the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended unless when, in case of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it’; whereas this bill declares martial 
law (which of itself suspends this great writ) 
in time of peace, and authorizes the military 
to make the arrest, and gives to the prisoner 
only one privilege, and that is a trial ‘without 
unnecessary delay.’ He has no hope of re- 
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lease from custody, except the hope such as 
it is, of release by acquittal before a military 
commission. 

“The United States are bound to guarantee 
to each State a republican form of govern- 
ment. Can it be pretended that this obliga- 
tion is not palpably broken if we carry out a 
measure like this, which wipes away every 
vestige of republican government in 10 
States and puts the life, property, liberty, and 
honor of all people in each of them under 
the domination of a single person clothed 
with unlimited authority? 

“Here is a bill of attainder against 9 mil- 
lion people at once. It is based upon an 
accusation so vague as to be scarcely intel- 
ligible and found to be true upon no credible 
evidence. Not 1 of the 9 million was heard 
in his own defense. The representatives 
of the doomed parties were excluded 
from all participation in the trial. The con- 
viction is to be followed by the most igno- 
minious punishment ever inflicted on large 
masses of men. It disfranchises them by 
hundreds of thousands and degrades them 
all, even those who are admitted to be guilt- 
less, from the rank of freemen to the con- 
dition of slaves. 

“The purpose and object of the bill—the 
general intent which pervades it from begin- 
ning to end—is to change the entire struc- 
ture and character of the State governments 
and to compel them by force to the adoption 
of organic laws and regulations which they 
are unwilling to accept if left to themselves. 
The Negroes have not asked for the privilege 
of voting; the vast majority of them have no 
idea what it means. This bill not only 
thrusts it into their hands, but compels 
them, as well as the whites, to use it in a 
particular way. If they do not form a con- 
stitution with prescribed articles in it and 
afterwards elect a legislature which will act 
upon certain measures in a prescribed way, 
neither blacks nor whites can be relieved 
from the slavery which the bill imposes upon 
them. Without pausing here to consider the 
policy or impolicy of Africanizing the south- 
ern part of our territory, I would simply ask 
the attention of Congress to that manifest, 
well-known, and universally acknowledged 
rule of constitutional law which declares 
that the Federal Government has no juris- 
diction, authority, or power to regulate such 
subjects for any State. To force the right 
of suffrage out of the hands of the white 
people and into the hands of the Negroes is 
an arbitrary violation of this principle. 

“That the measure proposed by this bill 
does violate the Constitution in the particu- 
lars mentioned and in many other ways 
which I forbear to enumerate is too clear to 
admit the least doubt. It only remains to 
consider whether the injunctions of that in- 
strument ought to be obeyed or not. I think 
they ought to be obeyed, for reasons which 
I will proceed to give as briefly as possible. 
In the first place, it is the only system of 
free government which we can hope to have 
as a Nation. When it ceases to be the rule 
of our conduct, we may perhaps take our 
choice between complete anarchy, a consoli- 
dated depotism, and a total dissolution of 
the Union; but national liberty regulated by 
law will have passed beyond our reach, 

“It was to punish the gross crime of de- 
fying the Constitution and to vindicate its 
supreme authority that we carried on a 
bloody war of 4 years’ duration. Shall we 
now acknowledge that we sacrificed a mil- 
lion of lives and expended billions of treasure 
to enforce a Constitution which is not 
worthy of respect and preservation? 

“It is a part of our public history which 
can never be forgotten that both Houses of 
Congress, in July 1861, declared in the form 
of a solemn resolution that the war was and 
should be carried on for no purpose of sub- 
jugation, but solely to enforce the Constitu- 
tion and laws, and that when this was yield- 
ed by the parties in rebellion the contest 
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should cease, with the constitutional rights 
of the States and of individuals unimpaired. 
This resolution was adopted and sent forth 
to the world unanimously by the Senate and 
with only two dissenting voices in the House. 
It was accepted by the friends of the Union 
in the South as well as in the North as ex- 
pressing honestly and truly the object of the 
war. On the faith of it many thousands of 
persons in both sections gave their lives and 
their fortunes to the cause. To repudiate 
it now by refusing to the States and to the 
individuals within them the rights which 
the Constitution and laws of the Union 
would secure to them is a breach of our 
plighted honor for which I can imagine no 
excuse and to which I cannot voluntarily 
become a party. 

“I am thoroughly convinced that any 
settlement or compromise or plan of action 
which is inconsistent with the principles of 
the Constitution will not only be unavailing, 
but mischievous; that it will but multiply 
the present evils, instead of removing them. 
The Constitution, in its whole integrity and 
vigor, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, is the best of all compromises, Be- 
sides, our duty does not, in my judgment, 
leave us a choice between that and any other. 
I believe that it contains the remedy that is 
so much needed, and that if the coordinate 
branches of the Government would unite up- 
on its provisions they would be found broad 
enough and strong enough to sustain in time 
of peace the Nation which they bore safely 
through the ordeal of a protracted civil war. 
Among the most sacred guarantees of that 
instrument are those which declare that 
‘each State shall have at least one Repre- 
sentative,’ and that ‘no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate.’ Each House is made the 
‘judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members,’ and may, ‘with 
the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Mem- 
ber.’ Thus, as heretofore urged, in the ad- 
mission of Senators and Representatives from 
any and all of the States there can be no 
just ground of apprehension that persons 
who are disloyal will be clothed with the 
powers of legislation, for this could not hap- 
pen when the Constitution and the laws are 
enforced by a vigilant and faithful Congress.’ 

“When a Senator or Representative pre- 
sents his certificate of election, he may at 
once be admitted or rejected; or, should 
there be any question as to his eligibility, his 
credentials may be referred for investigation 
to the appropriate committee. If admitted 
to a seat, it must be upon evidence satisfac- 
tory to the House of which he thus becomes 
a Member that he possesses the requisite 
constitutional and legal qualifications. If 
refused admission as a Member for want of 
due allegiance to the Government, and re- 
turned to his constituents, they are ad- 
monished that none but persons loyal to the 
United States will be allowed a voice in the 
legislative councils of the Nation, and the 
political power and moral influence of Con- 
gress are thus effectively exerted in the in- 
terests of loyalty to the Government and 
fidelity to the Union. 

“While we are legislating upon subjects 
which are of great importance to the whole 
people, and which must affect all parts of 
the country, not only during the life of the 
present generation, but for ages to come, we 
should remember that all men are entitled 
at least to a hearing in the councils which 
decide upon the destiny of themselves and 
their children. At present 10 States are 
denied representation, and when the 40th 
Congress assembles on the 4th day of the 
present month 16 States will be without a 
voice in the House of Representatives. This 
grave fact, with the important questions 
before us, should induce us to pause in a 
course of legislation which, looking solely to 
the attainment of political ends, fails to con- 
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sider the rights it transgresses, the law which 
it violates, or the institutions which it 
imperils. 
“ANDREW JOHNSON,” 
In volume II, page 42 of the “Growth of 
the American Republic,” Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, professor of American history at Harvard 
University, and Henry Steel Commanger, 
professor of history, Columbia University, 
speaking of the Reconstruction Act stated: 
“Johnson returned the bill with a scorch- 
ing message arguing the unconstitutionality 
of the whole thing, and the most impartial 
students have agreed with his reasoning, 
Professor Burgess writing, indeed, that there 
was hardly a line in the entire bill which 
would stand the test of the Constitution.” 
On the same day of the veto, March 2, 1867, 
the House and the Senate overrode it by a 
two-thirds vote and the bill became Public 
Law 68. Although considering the act to be 
unconstitutional, as expressed in his veto 
message, President Johnson considered it his 
duty to enforce the law and proceeded to 
execute it. He thereupon sent the Army 
into the South; ousted all State legislatures 
and governments by military force; dis- 
franchised all those who had participated in 
the rebellion or who had aided or abetted 
them (contrary to the constitutional law an- 
nounced by the U.S. Supreme Court); held 
elections in which all of the Negroes but 
practically no whites were eligible to vote. 
New constitutions were adopted and new 
legislatures were convened and the latter 
proceeded to ratify the 14th Amendment. 
The Army, all the while, was in control. 
When the supplemental Reconstruction 
Act was passed in March of 1867, and then 
passed over the veto of the President on 
March 23, 1867, the Baltimore Sun carried 
the following editorial on March 25, 1867: 
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“The message of President Johnson, re- 
turning to Congress on Saturday last, the 
bill supplementary to the act to provide for 
more efficient government of the rebel 
state, g his reasons for nonapproval, 
one of the most plain and convincing in ar- 
gument among the several able state papers 
he has been called upon to indite in his 
endeavors to stay the vandal hand of the 
congressional majority, and conserve the 
great fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution and Government.” 

While the military occupation of the 
South was in progress, Massachusetts and 
Nebraska ratified, on March 20 and June 15, 
1867, respectively. On March 23, by joint 
resolution, the State of Maryland rejected, 
becoming the 14th State to reject. 

Observing how Congress had taken the 
Constitution into its own hands and was 
proceeding in willful disregard of the Con- 
stitution, on the 15th of January 1868— 
Ohio, and then on March 24, 1868, New Jer- 
sery, voted to withdraw their prior ratifica- 
tions and to reject. Thus 16 States had now 
rejected prior to a full ratification by a 
three-quarters vote having been reached. 
Towa ratified on March 9, 1868. Prior to the 
proclamation of the Secretary of State, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and 
Massachusetts, for a total of 23 States, had 
ratified, but this number was reduced to 
21 by the withdrawals of Ohio and New 
Jersey. The rejections, counting the with- 
drawals, numbered 16. On October 15, 1868, 
Oregon withdrew its ratification and became 
the 17th of 87 States to reject. The count 
stood: 20 ratifications and 17 rejections 
(hardly near the three-quarter majority re- 
quired for adoption). Even without con- 
sidering the rejection of Oregon, which 
came after the date of the proclamation of 
the Secretary of State (July 20, 1868), the 
14th amendment had by legal means been 
overwhelmingly rejected. 

After the U.S. Army had moved into the 
South and taken charge by force of arms 
and ousted the duly elected and qualified 
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legislatures of all of the Southern States (ex- 
cept Tennessee), disqualified practically all 
of the white voters (by act of Congress and 
not by State law), enfranchised all of the 
Negroes, elected Negro legislatures, and 
adopted new constitutions by these pur- 
ported legislatures, the matter of ratification 
of the 14th amendment as a condition to 
permission by Congress for the exercise of 
suffrage of the Southern States (violating ar- 
ticle V of the U.S. Constitution) was pre- 
sented to these newly constituted Negro leg- 
islatures of such States. The rejections by 
the legally elected and constituted legisla- 
tures of all of the Southern States were 
ignored and the newly constituted Legisla- 
tures of Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Georgia, ratified on April 16, June 9, July 
2, July 9, and July 16, 1868, and July 21, 
1868, respectively. 

At this point, by counting the ratifications 
of Ohio and New Jersey, who had in the 
meanwhile withdrawn their ratifications 
and had rejected, and by not counting the 
rejections of Arkansas, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Ala- 
bama, who had later by way of illegally estab- 
lished legislatures, ratified under compulsion 
of the military force of the U.S. Army, the 
total of 28 States needed to ratify was 
achieved. 

The Secretary of State then proceeded to 
publish an equivocal proclamation. There- 
in he stated that whereas under an act of 
Congress it had been made the duty of the 
Secretary of State to cause any amendment 
to the Constitution which had been adopted 
according to the provisions of said Consti- 
tution to be published with his certificate 
specifying the States by which the same had 
been adopted, and that the same had become 
a part of the Constitution of the United 
States and, whereas neither the act referred 
to, nor any other law authorized the Secre- 
tary of State to determine and decide ques- 
tions as to the authenticity of the organiza- 
tion of State legislatures, or as to the power 
of any State legislature to recall a previous 
act or resolution or ratification, or rejections 
of any amendment, that if the ratification 
of the States of Ohio and New Jersey were 
counted as having ratified, notwithstand- 
ing their subsequent rejection; and if the 
ratifications of the newly constituted and 
newly established bodies avowing themselves 
to be and acting as the legislatures, re- 
spectively, of Arkansas, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Ala- 
bama, were counted, the 14th amendment 
was ratified. This proclamation was made 
on July 20, 1868. Although the question as 
to whether an amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution has been properly submitted by 
Congress and properly ratified by the State 
in accord with the Federal Constitution, is 
properly a legal question to be determined 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, and Congress 
has no more right to decide this than the 
Secretary of State, the Senate, and the House 
1 day later, on July 21, 1868, by majority 
voice vote, proceeded by separate resolutions 
to resolve that the 14th amendment had 
been adopted and was a part of the Consti- 
tution. Then, pursuant to this resolution, 
the Secretary of State issued a new procla- 
mation on July 27, 1868, reciting resolutions 
of the House and the Senate which declared 
the 14th amendment adopted, and he there- 
by proclaimed it had been adopted. 
ATTEMPTS TO OBTAIN A DECISION OF THE SU- 

PREME COURT 

Although repeated efforts have been made 
to get the U.S. Supreme Court to di- 
rectly pass on the question as to whether 
the 14th amendment was adopted, the issue 
has invariably been dodged and no opinion 
has ever considered or discussed it. There 
have been several hundred cases in which 
the Supreme Court has based its holding on 
the 14th amendment, but all of these have 
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been based upon prima facie presumption of 
validity resulting from the proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, and a majority vote of 
Congress. 

In Ex parte Milligan, decided by the Su- 
preme Court on December 17, 1866, the 
Court held that the trial and conviction of 
a civilian by a military commission where 
peace exists and the civil courts were open 
was null and void as the commission had no 
jurisdiction, and further that Congress had 
no authority to apply the laws of war when 
no war existed. Despite this ruling, William 
McCardle was arrested and held for trial in 
Mississippi by a military commission when 
no war existed and the civil courts were open. 
This case clearly demonstrated that the Con- 
gress of the United States was aware of the 
unconstitutionality of the Reconstruction 
Act and was unwilling to permit a decision 
of the Supreme Court to prevent the carry- 
ing out of their known illegal plan. The 
Members of Congress had read the veto mes- 
sage of President Johnson and recognized 
its validity and were well aware of what the 
result would be if the Court were forced to 
pass on the question. 

William McCardle was the editor of the 
Vicksburg Times. He was arrested by the 
military authorities in Mississippi for pub- 
lishing an editorial regarding the validity of 
the Reconstruction Act, and they proposed 
to try him before the military commission 
for impeding reconstruction, inciting dis- 
order and disturbance of the peace. On 
November 12, 1867, he applied to the U.S. 
circuit court for a writ of habeas corpus 
on the ground that the Reconstruction 
Act was unconstitutional and void and 
that the military commission was without 
legal authority to try him, The writ was 
issued directing the military commission to 
produce the body of McCardle and to pre- 
sent the cause of his imprisonment. The 
military authorities delivered McCardle into 
the custody of the U.S. marshal showing they 
were holding him under authority of the 
Reconstruction Act. 

Robert A. Hill of Jacinto, Miss., had been 
appointed judge of said court on May 1, 
1866. He was a native of North Carolina, 
age 54, and an old line Whig. He had had 
experience as a State court judge in Ten- 
nessee and northern Mississippi. Both the 
judge and McCardle recognized that this 
case was a means of obtaining from the 
Supreme Court a ruling on the constitution- 
ality of the Reconstruction Act on appeal. 
A hearing was held and on November 25, 
1867, the court adjudged that McCardle be 
remanded into the custody of the military 
authorities from which judgment McCardle 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court allowed his release on bond. 

In the Supreme Court a motion to dis- 
miss was filed by the Government on the 
ground that the Court lacked jurisdiction to 
hear the case, based upon the act of Feb- 
ruary 1867 relating to suits begun in State 
courts involving haebeas corpus. On Febru- 
ary 17, 1868, the Court decided that it had 
jurisdiction and denied the motion to 
dismiss. 

Word was passed to the leaders of Con- 
gress that the Court would be forced to 
declare the Reconstruction Act to be un- 
constitutional. While the case was thus 
pending Congress acted quickly. A bill was 
presented to the House to deprive the Su- 
preme Court of jurisdiction to decide the 
case. Mr. Schenck, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, in reporting the bill 
to the House with recommendation that it 
be passed, stated that the bill was designed 
to prevent the Supreme Court from passing 
on the validity of reconstruction 1 

Congress quickly passed this bill, which 
was vetoed by the President, and on 
March 27, 1868, it was enacted over his veto. 
This statute deprived the Supreme Court of 
any jurisdiction to decide that type of case. 
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The case was not argued until March 19, 
1869, and, on April 12, 1869, the Supreme 
Court dismissed the case for want of juris- 
diction. The Legislature of the United States 
had thus deliberately and intentionally pre- 
vented the Supreme Court of the United 
States from declaring the Reconstruction 
Act unconstitutional. If it had done so, 
the whole military occupation of the South- 
ern States would probably have forthwith 
terminated and the Legislature of the United 
States would have been thwarted in its 
effort to force the adoption of the 14th 
amendment by such illegal and unconsti- 
tutional means. 

In Marbury v. Madison, decided February 
24, 1803, the Supreme Court in an opinion 
by Chief Justice Marshall had held that 
an act of Congress which was repugnant to 
the Constitution was invalid and that it 
was within the judicial powers of the courts 
to so decide. The contention was made that 
the act of Congress was a political act and 
could not be inquired into by the courts. 
Chief Justice Marshall said: “This doctrine 
would subvert the very foundation of all 
written constitutions.” And “It would be 
giving to the legislature a practical and real 
omnipotence with the same breath which 
professes to restrict its powers within narrow 
limits.” Again, in Luther v. Borden, in an 
opinion by Chief Justice Taney, the Court 
had said: 

“The high power has been conferred on 
this court, of passing judgment upon the 
acts of the State sovereignties and the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, and of determining 
whether they are beyond the limits of power 
marked out for them respectively by the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

In March 1867, the State of Mississippi 
filed a motion for leave of court to file a bill 
in the name of the State to enjoin President 
Johnson from executing the Reconstruction 
Act on the ground it was unconstitutional. 
It was argued on April 12 and on April 15, the 
Court held it had no jurisdiction to enjoin 
the President in the performance of his 
Official duties, as the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments of the Govern- 
ment were equal, the President being the 
Executive. 

Later, in Georgia v. Stanton, argued in 
April and May of 1867, decided May 13, 1867, 
but opinion withheld until February 10, 1868, 
the constitutionality of the Reconstruction 
Act was directly attacked and an injunction 
sought in the U.S. Supreme Court to enjoin 
Secretary of War Stanton and General 
Grant and others from carrying out the mili- 
tary occupation of Georgia, inasmuch as the 
execution of this law would totally abolish 
the existing government of the State of Geor- 
gia. The Supreme Court has held on many 
occasions that the acts of an individual offi- 
cer of the Government, which are void be- 
cause of unconstitutionality, even though 
acting under an act of Congress, are merely 
acts as an individual and may be enjoined 
by the courts. Despite these holdings and 
the holdings of Marbury v. Madison and Lu- 
ther v. Borden, which held the Court had the 
power and duty to determine whether an 
act of Congress violated the Constitution of 
the United States, the Supreme Court dis- 
missed the complaint for alleged lack of 
jurisdiction on the ground that only a politi- 
cal question was presented. The case of 
Mississippi v. Stanton was decided at the 
same time with the identical opinion. 

In volume II of the “Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic,” it was said, at page 51: 

“Many of the acts which Congress passed 
to carry into effect its reconstruction policy 
were palpably unconstitutional, but the at- 
titude of the radicals was well expressed 
by General Grant when he said of this legis- 
tion that ‘much of it, no doubt, was uncon- 
stitutional; but it was hoped that the laws 
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enacted would serve their purpose before the 
question of unconstitutionality could be 
ee to the judiciary and a decision ob- 
tained.’ ” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the 
speech the Senator is making. Other 
duties have compelled me to be absent 
from the floor until I came in a few 
moments ago. I understand that the 
Senator has already undertaken a dis- 
cussion with reference to the question 
of the adoption of the 14th amend- 
ment and its never having been 
actually passed on by the Supreme Court 
of the United States so far as its legal 
adoption was concerned. Has the Sena- 
tor covered that part in his speech? 

Mr. THURMOND. I have. 

Mr. STENNIS. Was the Senator’s 
conclusion that, there never having 
been any test case, the matter is still 
an open question and has not been ad- 
judicated? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Supreme 
Court never passed on the constitution- 
ality of the act. As I said a few mo- 
ments ago, probably before the Senator 
came to the floor, the Supreme Court 
was almost at the point of passing on 
it, when word was passed to the congres- 
sional leaders, and a law was passed by 
Congress prohibiting the Supreme Court 
from passing on matters pertaining to 
the Reconstruction Act. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the very point 
I believe should be underscored and em- 
phasized again, that resort was had to 
a congressional act, which could hardly 
be valid itself. Is that the opinion of 
the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. THURMOND. I heartily agree 
with the Senator from Mississippi that 
the Reconstruction Act could not have 
been valid itself, and I do not under- 
stand why Congress would have passed 
a law prohibiting the Supreme Court 
from passing on a question of that na- 
ture, unless they were of the opinion that 
the Court would find it unconstitutional. 
This case involved a man’s appeal to the 
Supreme Court. He had been arrested 
by the military in charge and was be- 
ing held. When the court of appeals 
turned him back to the military court, 
he appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The indication was that the Supreme 
Court felt that that would test the Re- 
construction Act and that, when tested, 
it would not stand the test and would be 
thrown out. That is when the word was 
passed to the leaders in Congress, and 
they passed the bill prohibiting the Su- 
preme Court from hearing the appeal 
under the Reconstruction Act. 

Mr. STENNIS. They withdrew the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
these matters, in other words. 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes, that is what 
they attempted to do. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is what the pur- 
pose was. 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Was the purpose to 
withdraw the jurisdiction in favor of 
a military court? 
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Mr. THURMOND. They were trying 
to withdraw the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court from passing upon appeals 
that might come up from decisions of 
the military court and also decisions that 
might come from the civilian court to 
the Supreme Court, if they arose out of 
the military courts. In this particular 
case the man who was being held by the 
military court appealed the matter, and 
he was turned back to the military court. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. I shall avail myself of the 
opportunity to hear the remainder of the 
Senator’s argument. I will follow it very 
closely. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish the peo- 
ple in this country would take the 
time to read the veto message of Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson on the Military 
Reconstruction Act. It is one of the 
finest messages, one of the finest legal 
documents and one of the clearest and 
most concise state papers that any per- 
son in this country has ever delivered. 
Every lawyer ought to read it and every 
citizen ought to read it. President 
Johnson not only pointed out many rea- 
sons why this act was unconstitutional, 
but he pointed out the rights of the 
citizens of this country. It is a magnifi- 
cent message. I read the veto message 
into the Recorp this afternoon. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield further, I should like to say that 
I am glad he did read it into the RECORD. 
Was that not the message that really 
proved to be the ground for impeach- 
ing President Johnson, and when he 
finally prevailed by such a narrow 
margin? 

Mr. THURMOND. By one vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. THURMOND. It took real cour- 
age for him to deliver that veto mes- 
sage, knowing the temper of both Houses 
of Congress and knowing the action 
that probably would be taken against 
him in reprisal. He was a man of great 
courage. He acted without regard for 
the consequences as his principles dic- 
tated. He stood by the Constitution. 
Later on, as I stated, editors in the 
North and other places undoubtedly 
agreed that he was on sound constitu- 
tional ground and that the action he 
took was the only action that could have 
been taken. 

Mr. STENNIS. Thus this became a 
landmark, although a neglected one. It 
was a shining light and a landmark in 
American history. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is exactly 
right. As time passes I am sure future 
generations in this country who study 
the Constitution and who study the laws 
and who really understand fully the 
many rights under the Constitution will 
agree with President Andrew Johnson in 
the action he took because any student 
of the Constitution and the laws could 
not take any other position. In fact, 
Congress practically admitted that what 
it was doing was done purely from polit- 
ical motivations. It was trying to do 
indirectly what it could not do directly. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. THURMOND. I continue to read: 


The 14th amendment contains many de- 
sirable provisions as may be observed. It 
provides: 

“SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

“Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice President of 
the United States, Representatives in Con- 
gress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
State, or members of the legislature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being 21 years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, or is any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion, or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the pro- 
portion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 

“Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or elector of 
President or Vice President, or hold any office, 
civil or military, under the United States, or 
under any State, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a Member of Congress, or 
as an Officer of the United States, or as a 
member of any State legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof. But Con- 
gress may by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House, remove such disability. 

“Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of 
the United States, authorized by law, in- 
cluding debts incurred for payment of pen- 
sions and bounties for services in suppress- 
ing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be 
questioned. But neither the United States 
nor any State shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce by appropriate legislation, the provi- 
sions of this article.” 

There are also many excellent and highly 
desirable provisions in the first 10 amend- 
ments, commonly called the Bill of Rights 
and in the amendments adopted before and 
after the 14th. But, the desirability of an 
amendment to the Constitution cannot ac- 
complish the adoption thereof, nor can the 
passage of time override the specific provi- 
sions of article V which details the only 
method by which the Constitution can be 
changed. The Congress has expended its 
function in the amending process when it 
has proposed the amendment to the States. 
Any further action is completely outside the 
scope of the amending process. 

On July 12, 1909, when Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 40 proposing the 16th amendment was 
under consideration, the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, in a speech in Congress, referred to the 
unconstitutionality of the purported adop- 
tion of the 14th amendment. He stated: 

“While the sole function of Congress with 
respect to amendments is to propose to the 
States such amendments as two-thirds of 
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both Houses sees fit, to be ratified or reject- 
ed, either of the State legislature or by con- 
ventions, yet Congress in this instance did 
not permit all of the States to act upon this 
amendment. * * * It must be 
conceded that the moment three-fourths of 
the States duly ratify an amendment it be- 
comes a part of the Constitution, the proc- 
lamation of the Secretary of State being a 
mere ministerial act. Hence, it follows that 
Congress has not power in the premises after 
it has once proposed an amendment to the 
States as the Constitution provides, not 
even of recalling the amendment; there- 
fore, the passage of any resolution by Con- 
gress declaring that a given amendment has 
or has not been duly ratified by the States, 
such as was done with respect to the 14th 
amendment, is ultra vires and void.” 

Many legal questions arise in respect to 
the existence or not of the 14th amendment. 
Some of these will be discussed hereafter. 

1. Were the Southern States ever out of 
the Union? 

This question is answered in the negative 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in Teras v. 
White, which was an original case brought 
by Texas, filed on February 15, 1867, de- 
cided April 12, 1869. It was contended 
that the State by reason of its act of seces- 
sion had so changed its status as not to be 
a State entitled to file suit against the United 
States in the Supreme Court. In holding 
that Texas was and always had been a State 
in the Union from the date of its admission, 
the Court, after discussing its acts of seces- 
sion, etc., said: 

“Did Texas in consequence of these acts 
cease to be a State? Or if not, did the State 
cease to be a member of the Union? * * * 

“The Union of the States never was a 
purely artificial and arbitrary relation 
It was confirmed and strengthened by the 
necessities of war and received definite form 
and character and sanction from the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. By these the Union 
was solemnly declared to ‘be perpetual.’ 
And when these articles were found to be 
inadequate to the exigencies of the country, 
the Constitution was ordained ‘to form a 
more perfect union.’ It is difficult to convey 
the idea of indissoluble unity more clearly 
than by these words. 

“When therefore Texas became one of the 
United States she entered into an indissolu- 
ble relation. All the obligations of perpetual 
union, and all the guarantees of republican 
government in the Union, attached at once 
to the State. The act which consummated 
her admission into the Union was something 
more than a compact; it was the incorpora- 
tion of a new member into the political body. 
And it was final. The union between Texas 
and the other States was as complete and 
perpetual, and as indissoluble as the union 
between the original States. There was no 
place for reconsideration, or revocation, ex- 
cept through revolution or through consent 
of the State. Considered, therefore, as 
transactions under the Constitution, the or- 
dinance of secession adopted by the conven- 
tion and ratified by a majority of the citi- 
zens of Texas, and all of the acts of her 
legislature intended to give effect to that 
ordinance, were null and void. They were 
utterly without operation of law. The ob- 
ligations of the State as a member of the 
Union, and of every citizen of the State as 
a citizen of the United States, remained per- 
fect and u aired. It certainly follows 
that the State did not cease to be a State, 
nor her citizens to be citizens of the Union.” 

2. Were the duly elected and organized 
bodies, acting as the legislatures in the 11 
Southern States, prior to March 2, 1867, duly 
organized under the Constitution of the 
United States? 

For nearly 2 years prior to March 2, 1867, 
the Civil War had ended and peace had been 
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restored. By proclamation of President 
Johnson of April 2, 1866, the war had been 
declared ended. Under the Constitution 
which required that all States be equal, the 
rebellious States were restored to an equal 
basis and placed on a like footing as to polit- 
ical rights, immunities, dignities, and power 
as the remainder of the Union. During the 
year of 1865, following the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee at Appomattox on April 9, and Gen- 
eral Johnston at Durham Station on April 
26, legislatures of the Southern States had 
organized pursuant to President Johnson's 
proclamation. These legislatures had ratified 
the 13th amendment abolishing slavery 
which was proclaimed adopted by the Secre- 
tary of State on December 18, 1865. This 
ratification was recognized by all depart- 
ments of the Government, executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial. Of legal necessity they 
recognized the then existing legislative 
bodies of at least the Southern States who 
had ratified; namely, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
South Carolina, Alabama, North Carolina, 
and Georgia. The legislatures of the South- 
ern States were duly organized and existing, 
and since Congress lacked authority to oust 
these legislatures by military power or other- 
wise, they never legally ceased to exist. The 
new legislatures installed by the Army were, 
therefore, null and void and all new State 
officers were likewise usurpers, totally lacking 
in State authority. 

3. Were the two Houses of the 39th Con- 
gress organized according to the Constitu- 
tion? If not, what effect did the failure to 
seat Senators from the Southern States have 
upon the proceeding? 

Section 5 of article I of the Constitution 
provides that: “Each House shall be the 
judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members.” 

While each House is made the sole judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its Members, there is no authority granted 
by the Constitution to refuse to “judge.” 
The whole purpose of this constitutional 
provision relates to the judging of each indi- 
vidual Member. It contemplates a hearing 
and the taking of evidence with a right to be 
heard before being judged. To arbitrarily 
decide not to seat any of the Senators or 
Representatives from any specified States 
without even a hearing was not a judging, 
but rather an arbitrary deprivation of the 
equal suffrage of these States in violation 
of Article V of the Constitution. Upon a 
hearing and judging the Houses might law- 
fully have refused to seat all or most of such 
duly elected persons, or they might have 
decided to seat any portion of them. Butan 
arbitrary refusal to judge as authorized by 
the Constitution was an arbitrary refusal 
to seat in violation of the Constitution, and 
was therefore unlawful. 

4, Is the election of the members of a State 
legislature, conducted under military force 
by the U.S. Army, in violation of the laws 
of suffrage of such State, a valid election? 

In the case of Breedlove v. Suttle, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has held that each of the 
States has the supreme and exclusive power 
to regulate the right of suffrage and to de- 
termine the class of inhabitants who may 
vote. The use of the U.S. Army in 1867 to 
occupy several of the sovereign States, change 
the State rules of suffrage, and to purport- 
edly elect new State officers and new State 
legislatures was just as patently illegal as it 
would be today. If the officers of the Federal 
Government could in 1867 send the Army 
into a State, oust its legislators and officers, 
and elect new ones under their own rules of 
suffrage, then a political party today could, 
after coming to power, use the U.S. Army to 
seize and occupy all States having a pre- 
dominantly different party, oust its officers 
and legislators and make its return to self- 
government conditional on its ratification of 
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an amendment to the Constitution abolish- 
ing all other political parties. In other 
words, if the action of the Congress in the 
Reconstruction Act and all done under it 
be valid, then the United States can at any 
time by a simple majority vote of the Con- 
gress establish an absolute dictatorship. 

Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, on 
December 14, 1865, said: 

“According to my judgment they (South- 
ern States) ought never to be recognized as 
capable of being counted as valid States 
until the Constitution has been so amended 
as to secure ascendancy of the party of the 
Union (Republican) .” 

His plan was twofold: First, to reduce the 
representation to which the Southern States 
were entitled under the Constitution; sec- 
ond, to enfranchise the blacks and disen- 
franchise the whites. This was calculated to 
keep the Southern States out of the Union 
until the Constitution had been so amended 
as to accomplish his objects and after that 
have control of the Southern States in the 
hands of the party of the Union (Republi- 
can). 

If Mr. Thaddeus Stevens could legally ac- 
complish his objects in 1867, and 1868, some 
political leader fired with personal ambition 
could make himself dictator and override and 
destroy the Constitution in 1968 with the 
support of a majority in Congress and the 
Army to back him. The pattern is already 
established and he need but follow precedent. 

5. Is the ratification of a constitutional 
amendment by a legislature elected, as in 
question No. 4, valid and effective? 

The votes of the southern legislatures 
which were counted as having ratified the 
14th amendment by the Secretary of State 
when he issued his proclamation were not 
the votes of the duly constituted and existing 
legislatures of such States, and the certifica- 
tion of ratification by a usurper claiming to 
be Governor of a State was no certification at 
all. The acts of Congress asserting that it 
had been ratified did not add 1 inch to its 
size. The proclamation of the Secretary of 
State added no more to the compliance with 
the requirements of article V of the Constitu- 
tion than if there had been not a single rati- 
fication. By these methods, the Speaker of 
the House, the President of the Senate, and 
the Secretary of State, without even a vote 
of the Senate or House, or a ratification by 
a single State, could amend the Constitu- 
tion at will. 

6. May a State change its position toward 
an amendment before there has been a rati- 
fication by three-fourths of the States? 

Many experts on constitutional law have 
taken the position and expressed the view 
that such a change can be made. The Su- 
preme Court of Kentucky, in the case of 
Wise v. Chandler, has held that when a State 
has acted on a proposed amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, to either ratify or 
reject, its power further to consider the ques- 
tion has been exhausted without a resub- 
mission by the Congress. Certiorari was 
granted in this case to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, but the case was dismissed on the 
ground that there was no controversy sus- 
ceptible of judicial determination. The 
U.S. Supreme Court in Coleman v. Miller, 
held that the Supreme Court of Kansas had 
a right to consider the question as to whether 
the proposed Child Labor Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution had been properly 
ratified under a claim of members of the 
State senate that their votes had not been 
given effect. But the specific question here 
considered has never been passed upon di- 
rectly by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

7. Is the question of the validity of the 
14th amendment a legal or a political one? 

Applying the test as announced by the 
Supreme Court in Marbury v. Madison, the 
question as to whether a constitutional 
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amendment has been effectuated is properly 
a judicial rather than a political one, How- 
ever, that the question is a political one 
seems to be so well established as not to 
afford a contrary view. 

Early in April 1867, Georgia and Mississippi 
filed bills for leave of the Court to enjoin 
the Secretary of War Stanton and General 
pront from carrying out the Reconstruction 

ct. 

In Georgia v. Stanton and Mississippi v. 
Stanton the constitutionality of the Recon- 
struction Act was directly attacked and the 
Supreme Court dismissed the complaints for 
alleged lack of jurisdiction on the ground 
that only a political question was presented. 

In Coleman v. Miller, the Court discussed 
the questionable nature of the adoption of 
the 14th amendment pointing out the incon- 
gruity of the failure to recognize the with- 
drawals of the ratifications by Ohio and New 
Jersey as compared to the subsequent ratifi- 
cations of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, after such States had formally 
rejected. The Court referred to the dubious 
first proclamation of the Secretary of State 
and the following act of Congress which de- 
clared the 14th amendment to have been 
adopted and the second proclamation of the 
Secretary of State proclaiming adoption. 
The Court then stated: 

“This decision by the political depart- 
ments of the Government as to the validity 
of the adoption of the 14th amendment has 
been accepted. We think that in accord- 
ance with this historic precedent the ques- 
tion of the efficacy of ratifications of State 
legislatures, in the light of previous rejec- 
tion or attempted withdrawal, should be re- 
garded as a political question pertaining to 
the political departments, with the ulti- 
mate authority in Congress in the exercise 
of its control over the promulgation of the 
adoption of the amendment.” 

In Leser v. Garnett, it was held that the 
certificate of the Secretary of State certify- 
ing to the ratification of the 19th amend- 
ment was binding on the courts. The duty 
to act in regard to constitutional amend- 
ments has now been given to the Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration. 

That the rulings in Leser v. Garnett, Cole- 
man v. Miller, and Chandler v. Wise are of 
doubtful wisdom is emphasized by the ac- 
tions of the legislatures of Oregon and New 
Jersey. At the time of the proclamation of 
Secretary Seward, the legislature of Oregon 
had ratified and such ratification had been 
duly attested to by the Governor. But, 
upon investigation it was found that such 
vote was based upon fraud and that two of 
the members of the legislature, whose votes 
were essential to ratification, had not in fact 
been elected. Their seating had been pro- 
cured by a fraudulent certification of elec- 
tion of a county clerk. After the facts were 
discovered, these two members were un- 
seated and the duly elected ones were 
seated. Upon a demand by them, a new 
vote was taken in which their legal votes 
were counted. The amendment was re- 
jected. Nevertheless, Oregon was counted 
as having ratified the 14th amendment. 

At the time of the proclamation, New Jer- 
sey had withdrawn its ratification because 
of the unlawful action of Congress in pur- 
portedly unseating Senator John P. Stock- 
ton by a majority vote; whereas, having 
been duly seated, section 5 of article I of 
the Constitution required a two-thirds vote 
to expel. Yet we are told that the same 
Congress by a majority vote in making a 
so-called political decision will be the sole 
judge of its own misconduct, in open and 
flagrant violation of the Constitution, when 
the rights of citizens and the rights of 
States reserved by the 10th amendment are 
involved. 
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DANGER TO OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Coleman v. Miller, Chandler v. Wise, and 
Leser v. Garnett, seem to be decisive of the 
question as to a lack of authority in the 
Supreme Court to decide whether an amend- 
ment has been legally adopted. If it be so, 
the whole constitutional structure of the 
United States is in serious danger and Con- 
gress should forthwith initiate the neces- 
sary action to give jurisdiction to the courts 
to determine whether an amendment has 
been legally adopted. Under the authority of 
Coleman v. Miller, Leser v. Garnett, and 
Chandler v. Wise, any political party which 
came to power in sufficient strength to 
pose an amendment to the Constitution by 
a two-third vote could propose an amend- 
ment to abolish all other political parties for 
the style of government we see in many for- 
eign countries, A mere proclamation of one 
man (Administrator of General Services Ad- 
ministration) that such amendment had 
been adopted by three-fourths of the States 
would make it an incontestable amendment 
despite the fact that not a single State 
actually ratified. In similar fashion, the 
provisions of section 1, article II, of the Con- 
stitution, which fixes the term of office of the 
President at 4 years, could quickly be 
amended to a term for life; thus a dictator 
could be born. In like manner, it would 
be a simple matter to withdraw from the 
courts the power to declare an act of the 
President or of Congress a violation of the 
Constitution. An amendment might abolish 
the sovereignty of the States and leave but 
one Federal Government. This sort of thing 
can be anticipated in time of great national 
stress as the panacea for the Nation’s ills. 

Perhaps such a bold attempt to change the 
Constitution by the mere false certification 
by the trator of General Services 
Administration would be too unpalatable to 
the public conscience, as would be the mili- 
tary invasion by Federal troops of States hav- 
ing recalcitrant legislatures. But a recourse 
to a pretense of ratification could more 
readily be procured by the organization of 
“rump” legislatures composed of henchmen 
of the Federal executive. Such ratifications 
would thereupon be accepted by the political 
decision of the Congress based on a majority 
voice vote. There is no legal difference in 
such action from what was done in respect to 
the 14th amendment. And the Supreme 
Court has declined to afford to the citizens 
or the States protection from such usurpa- 
tion of power under the pretext that these 
are “political” questions, 

No such ability to change our form of 
Government through the will of a majority 
in Congress was ever intended by those who 
framed the Constitution. Checks and bal- 
ances should be restored, so this cannot 
happen. 

It may be said by shortsighted persons 
now that it is preposterous to suggest that 
some Congress in the future might pass 
amendments to the Constitution to abolish 
all political parties other than the one in 
power and to change the tenture of office of 
the President to life instead of 4 years, 
by the simple expedient of Congress by joint 
resolution declaring the amendments to be 
adopted followed by a certification to that 
effect by the Administrator of General Sery- 
ices Administration. However, such unfore- 
seen things have happened before. It would 
be much wiser to preclude such a possibility 
now than to regret its occurrence later. 

REMEDIES 


It would serve no useful purpose to discuss 
the correctness of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in Leser v, Garnett and Cole- 
man v. Miller other than to mention that in 
the latter case there was a dissent by Justices 
Butler and McReynolds. There is a long line 
of decisions of the Supreme Court on ques- 
tions that it considered not to be justiciable 
because they were political; most of them 
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relating to foreign affairs, but unfortunately 
It has also construed this particular area as 
political and will consequently not entertain 
it as matters now stand, 

In order to reestablish the traditional 
checks and balances in this area between the 
three departments of the Government, as de- 
signed by our Founding Fathers and de- 
stroyed by the 39th and 40th Congresses, it 
is imperative that the legality of the adop- 
tions of constitutional amendments be sub- 
jected to judicial scrutiny. N 

The Congress could, of course, by ordinary 
act, by majority vote of both Houses, and 
signature of the President, confer jurisdic- 
tion on the courts of the United States and 
the Supreme Court to make a determination 
whether an amendment to the Constitution 
has been adopted. 

Whether an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has been adopted is actually a mixed 
question of law and fact, or at worst a mixed 
question of law, fact, and politics. That the 
Congress has the power to authorize the 
courts to determine such question was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in Luther v. 
Borden, which related to the provision of the 
Constitution in which the United States 
guarantees to each State a republican form 
of government. In a unanimous opinion, 
written by Chief Justice Taney, it was said: 

“Under this article it rests with Congress 
to decide what government is the estab- 
lished one in a State. For as the U.S. guar- 
antee to each State a republican government, 
Congress must necessarily decide what gov- 
ernment is established in the State before 
it can determine whether it is republican 
or not. 

“So, too, as relates to the clause in the 
above-mentioned article of the Constitution, 
providing for cases of domestic violence. It 
rested with Congress, too, to determine upon 
the means proper to be adopted to fulfill this 
guaranty They might, if they had deemed 
it most advisable to do so, have placed it in 
the power of a court to decide when a con- 
tingency had happened which required the 
Federal Government to interfere.” 

The relative ease by which a remedy is 
obtainable by act of Congress loses its at- 
tractiveness, however, when it is realized 
that such act could be repealed with equal 
ease by the same willful, shortsighted men 
against whom protection is sought. The only 
remedy which would reestablish the checks 
and balances contemplated by the framers 
of the Constitution with safety against a 
willful. congressional majority would be an 
amendment to article V of the Constitution, 
conferring on the judiciary the authority to 
determine whether an amendment has been 
adopted. In my opinion the heritage of our 
constitutional form of government will be 
in danger of destruction until such an 
amendment to the Constitution is adopted. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous consent previously given, 
the Senator from South Carolina was to 
proceed without the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi losing his right to the floor. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] has some remarks he 
wishes to make, for about 35 minutes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield to the Senator from Virginia under 
the conditions previously stated without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmirH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection, 
Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
a STENNIS. I thank the Presiding 

cer. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1691. An act to provide that any juve- 
nile who has been determined delinquent by 
a district court of the United States may be 
committed by the court to the custody of 
the Attorney General for observation and 
study; and 

S. 1756. An act for the relief of the city of 
Pasco, Wash. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as a Member of the U.S. Senate repre- 
senting the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
I oppose the proposal for a so-called poll 
= amendment to the Federal Constitu- 

on. 

The State Constitution of Virginia, in 
establishing the “qualifications of vot- 
ers,” requires the payment of a capita- 
tion tax, and I shall discuss this perfectly 
legitimate requirement in due course. 

But first the record should show that 
adoption of this proposed amendment to 
the Federal Constitution would deprive 
public schools in Virginia of more than 
$1.5 million a year in much needed reye- 
nue. 

I state this fact with emphasis for the 
attention of the proponents of the pend- 
ing resolution, those responsible for 
bringing it up, those who are agitating 
Sy its passage, and those who vote for 

The Virginia capitation tax is $1.50 per 
person, per year. Of this tax $1 must be 
appropriated in support of the public 
free schools of primary and grammar 
grades throughout the State. 

The remaining 50 cents is returned for 
local purposes to the counties and cities 
where it is collected, and this also is used 
almost exclusively in the support of pub- 
lic schools. 

Reports of the State comptroller show 
that revenue from the Virginia capita- 
tion tax has been running at $1,700,000 
a year or more, It is conservatively esti- 
mated that $1.5 million goes to schools. 

On my own responsibility as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I do not hesitate to 
say there is no significant demand in the 
State of Virginia for repeal of the nom- 
ina] capitation levy. 

The agitation for Federal action to 
outlaw this Virginia “qualification of 
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voters” originates outside of the State— 
whether it is by constitutional amend- 
ment or by Federal statute. 

It has been fundamental in our form 
of government since its beginning that 
each of the several States shall deter- 
mine its own qualifications for voting in 
both State and National] elections. 

Virginia has never attempted to dic- 
tate voting qualifications in other States, 
or to agitate for their change. And the 
people of Virginia do not like for others 
to meddle in their voting affairs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact that 
the Senator and his distinguished col- 
league have, on occasion, joined me in 
the offering of this particular amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That was 
under conditions which do not exist 
today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But the Senator did 
join me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am not sure 
that it was on occasions—there may 
have been one occasion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the Senator’s 
colleague did so on several occasions, is 
that not true? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I cannot say 
without checking the record. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The reason for my 
asking the question is my understanding 
of the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, that Vir- 
ginia had never joined in trying to im- 
pose this decision on other States. I do 
not know what was the purpose of my 
distinguished friend and his distin- 
guished colleague in joining with me, but 
I thought they were supporting the 
amendment, or would not have asked to 
join. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am speaking 
of Virginia as a State and not of individ- 
ual Virginians. 

From time to time many States have 
made changes in their voting require- 
ments. They have been permitted to do 
that when the people of the State wanted 
change—not by force of the Federal 
Government. 

In further answer to the question of 
the Senator from Florida, a proposal 
was submitted to the people of Virginia 
to repeal the poll tax, and it was 
defeated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that 
was the case. I have also examined that 
proposal. I thought it was a very weak 
one, but it was within the judgment of 
the appropriate officials of Virginia as 
to what they should submit, and it was 
within the judgment of the people of 
Virginia to determine whether or not to 
accept it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. At the recent 
session of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, which adjourned only a week ago, 
a proposal was made to submit again 
the question of repealing the Virginia 
poll tax, and I think it received only 1 
or 2 votes in the house of delegates, 
which consists of 100 members. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understood that the 
proposal in Virginia was related to the 
complete elimination of the poll tax, 
whereas the present proposal, in an un- 
doubted constitutional form, has to do 
only with the imposition of the poll tax 
as a requirement for voting for Federal 
elective officials and does not relate to or 
interfere with the affairs of the State of 
Virginia in connection with its State 
elections. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Florida well knows that if the 
voters of Virginia refuse to repeal the 
State poll tax, and then by Federal 
enactment in one shape or another the 
poll tax as related to election of Federal 
officers is repealed, two lists of voters 
would be required, which I believe would 
be a very difficult thing to administer. 

In these days of minimum wage laws 
and inflation it cannot be seriously con- 
tended that a capitation tax of $1.50 a 
year substantially should restrict avail- 
ability of the voting franchise. 

This Virginia tax is the equivalent to 
little more than the Federal minimum 
wage rate for an hour’s work—the price 
of a haircut, admission to a ball game, 
and so forth. 

Voting registration in Virginia has 
been increasing—right along with the 
population. Latest official figures, as of 
last October, indicate Virginia registra- 
tions now exceed 1 million. 

I suspect the registration increase in 
Virginia, proportionately has kept fairly 
close pace with the registrations in 
States which do not require payment of 
capitation taxes. 

This increase in registrations has by 
no means been confined to the white 
population. Registrations among the 
colored people have increased as well— 
they now number more than 100,000. 

No State in the Union has simpler 
registration laws than does the State of 
Virginia. All that is necessary to do is 
to sign an application for registration. 
No questions are propounded. Nothing 
is asked of those who would be voters. 
One registration lasts for a lifetime. If 
a voter moves from one precinct to an- 
other his registration is transferred. 

With more than a million registra- 
tions in the State, and the revenue from 
capitation taxes running at $1.7 million 
a year, it is obvious that the tax is not 
restrictive on the qualification of voters. 

In this connection I quote from a 
statement by my colleague from Vir- 
ginia the Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERT- 
son. When a previous poll tax bill was 
before the Senate 2 years ago, he said: 

So far as I can ascertain, the poll tax re- 
quirement in Virginia has had no effect from 
a racial standpoint. The accuracy of this 
statement is shown by comparison of the 
situation in Virginia which requires the 
payment of a poll tax, with the situation 
in adjoining North Carolina which does not 
require payment of a poll tax. 


No State has had more experience 
with the voting franchise than Virginia. 


The first elected legislature in the new 
world was established at Jamestown 


early in the 17th century. 
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Virginia’s experience was called upon 
in drafting the Federal Constitution. 
The right of determining qualifications 
for voters was deliberately reserved to 
the States. 

It was not by accident that this right 
was clearly and prominently placed in 
the Federal Constitution. The fact that 
it is only one paragraph removed from 
the preamble is significant. 

Article I, section 2 of the Constitution 
of the United States reads as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors of each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for the electors of the 
mo numerous branch of the State legis- 
ators. 


The position of this section in the Con- 
stitution and the choice of its language 
were not by accident. The framers of 
the Nation’s basic law knew what they 
were doing, and it was deliberate. 

Charles Warren, an eminent student 
of constitutional history, and author of 
“The History of the Supreme Court of 
the United States,” in a Library of Con- 
gress Memorandum on Poll Tax, stated: 

In arriving at this method (art. I, sec. 
2-1) of disposing of the question of the 
right to vote in Federal Convention of 1787, 
there was a threefold contest. 

The contest was between those members 
who wished a uniform qualification for elec- 
tors (freehold property or otherwise) to be 
prescribed in the Constitution itself, and 
two other groups. 

The second group of delegates wished the 
power to prescribe the qualifications for 
voting to be vested in Congress; and in ad- 
dition to these there was still a third group. 

This third group wished the Constitution 
to prescribe qualifications—not uniform 
qualifications—but qualifications such as 
the respective States prescribed for their own 
people. 


It was this last group who prevailed 
and, according to Warren, after 2 days 
of active debate they left the constitu- 
tion in this respect as it now stands. 

With this constitutional history clearly 
in mind Virginia for nearly 100 years 
has determined that payment of capita- 
tion taxes should be a qualification for 
voting. 

This is no relic of Reconstruction 
days. It was given close study in our 
constitutional convention of 1902 under 
the leadership of the late Carter Glass, 
who was so highly esteemed in Virginia, 
2 the Senate, and throughout the Na- 

on. 

Payment of capitation taxes as a pre- 
requisite for voting in Virginia was 
posed, as I have already said, as a ques- 
tion in a statewide referendum within 
the past 10 years, and our people voted 
for its retention in the Constitution. 

Article II, section 18, of the Virginia 
constitution, as it stands today after re- 
cent referendum, is headed “Qualifica- 
tion of Voters,” and it reads as follows: 

Every citizen of the United States, 21 years 
of age, who has been a resident of the State 
1 year, of the county, city or town, 6 months 
and of the precinct in which he offers to 
vote, 30 days, next preceding the election in 
which he offers to vote, has been registered 
to vote, has registered, and has paid his State 
poll tax, as hereinafter required, shall be en- 
titlea to vote for members of the general as- 
‘sembly and all officers elective by the people. 
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This is the provision—with respect to 
payment of capitation taxes as a require- 
ment for the privilege of voting in Vir- 
ginia—which stands now in our State 
constitution. 

As of today, it stands reinforced by 
overwhelming approval in a statewide 
referendum taken during the period 
since the proposal now under debate has 
been pending before the Congress. 

There are no grounds for either the 
Federal Congress or any other State to 
question the power or authority of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia to establish 
voting qualifications within the State. 

Retention of this power and authority 
by each State is fundamental in the body 
and the soul of the Federal Constitution 
which the States devised as a means of 
uniting themselves for national purposes. 

Virginia takes pride in the part it 
played in drafting the Constitution of 
the United States. Its role was that of 
the participant with the greatest ex- 
perience in an elective system of gov- 
ernment. 

As I view the Federal Constitution, the 
original articles are its body, and the first 
10 amendments are its soul. Virginia’s 
experience helped mold the body, and 
our Bill of Rights is its soul. 

The very second paragraph in the body 
of the Constitution specifically says that 
each State shall have the power and 
authority to determine the “qualifica- 
tions” for voting in their own elections. 

If this language in section 2 of article 
1 is not specific enough, the ninth 
amendment says: 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 


Certainly, there is nothing in the Fed- 
eral Constitution which can be con- 
strued as delegating power or authority 
over voting qualifications to the Federal 
Government. 

But the 10th amendment precludes 
any Federal usurpation of any power 
or authority in this respect. It says: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


As if this were not enough to settle 
this matter for all time insofar as Fed- 
eral jurisdiction is concerned, the 17th 
amendment, in 1912—some 125 years 
later—repeated the language of article 
I, section 2. 

Certainly the multiple provisions in 
the Federal Constitution, deliberately 
designed to prevent Federal usurpation 
of power over voting qualifications, can- 
not be undone except by constitutional 
amendment. 

But frankly, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why States which are enjoying 
freedom with respect to establishing 
other voting qualifications should wish 
to open the door for Federal restriction 
in this area. 

Over the years a number of States 
have exercised this very freedom to re- 
peal the payment of poll taxes as a pre- 
requisite for voting; and under the same 
freedom they have established other 
qualifications. 

Are the advocates of this proposal pre- 
pared to broaden the amendment to im- 
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pose Federal restrictions against annual 
registrations, payment of registration 
fees, or to fix a uniform age limit, and 
so forth? 

I find no reason to think that even our 
neighbors in North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Maryland 
are deeply concerned over whether Vir- 
ginia has a capitation tax or not. 

There is even less reason to think that 
the rank and file of people in more re- 
moved States wish to impose on Virginia 
the attitudes of their respective States 
on voting qualifications. 

There is in fact no demand for this 
amendment among the rank and file of 
the citizens of this Nation. It is directed 
at only 10 percent of the States with only 
12 percent of the population. 

These States are just as responsive to 
responsible public demand as are any 
other States. The people of these States 
are just as capable of achieving their 
reasonable desires as are people else- 
where. 

In this instance their reasonable de- 
sires with respect to voting qualifica- 
tions—and I think they are both reason- 
able and constitutional—happen to differ 
from the reasonable and constitutional 
desires of people elsewhere. 

Inflammatory statements by pressure 
groups and a Federal commission, paid 
to stir up agitation on anything which 
can be tarred by the stick of so-called 
civil rights, do not justify amendment to 
the Constitution. 

I not only question any contention that 
States wish to open the door to Federal 
restriction on voting qualifications; I 
question whether the subject merits the 
Senate’s time and effort on this proposal. 

I venture the assertion that the price 
of the capitation tax does not prevent 
responsible citizens in Virginia, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas from 
voting. 

I doubt whether there has ever before 
been proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment which would be applicable in only 
five States. Certainly, no more useless or 
unjustifiable amendment has ever been 
proposed. 

The Constitution fundamentally must 
be an instrument of broad principles and 
basic law. To start encumbering it with 
detailed specifics surely will lead to the 
destruction of our system of government. 

Under the Constitution, States re- 
tained the broad authority to establish 
voting qualifications. This amendment 
would begin chipping away at that au- 
thority by Federal restriction on what 
may be called a qualification. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
question whether consideration of this 
proposed amendment is worthy of the 
Senate of the United States, and the 
expenditure of all this time and effort. 

I cannot take too seriously a state- 
ment which was made here on the floor 
of the Senate on Friday, March 16; but 
as a Senator from Virginia I cannot 
allow it to go unchallenged. 

The last column on page 4370 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that date 
contains the statement that “the poll 
tax States were the ones that had lost 
population.” 

If Virginia is regarded as a “‘poll tax 
State,” this statement requires quali- 
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fication. Virginia’s population in "a 
was 2.4 million; it was 2.7 million in 
1940; 3.3 million in 1950; and 3.9 mil- 
lion in 1960. 

Statements such as this are frequently 
subject to erroneous connotation. I 
know from experience that they are 
picked up and used to indicate back- 
wardness, or at least lack of progress. 

We are proud of our progress in Vir- 
ginia because it is sound progress. It 
is progress without the elements of the 
spectacular. It is the kind of sound 
and sure progress that this Nation needs. 
Virginia is one of the few States which 
is out of debt. 

It is the kind of progress which can 
be documented—chapter and verse— 
and I am pleased to take this occasion 
to recite some of these chapters and 
verses: 

Record of progress in Virginia since before 
World War II 


Percent 
1. Total population in Virginia in- 


creased 
Total population in the country as 
a whole increased 36 


pa SE AD AE eR IES 0.2 
Rural population throughout the 
country decreased............. —0.6 
3. Urban population in Virginia in- 
F 00 133 
Urban population in the coun- 
nan TTT 68 
4. Total personal income in Virginia 
FCC 480 
Total personal income in the 
country increased 408 


5. Per capita personal income in Vir- 


Per capital personal income in the 
country increased 

6. Number of manufacturing plants 
in Virginia increased 
Number of manufacturing plants 
in the country increased_....__ 

7. Value of products manufactured 
in Virginia increased 
Value of products manufactured in 
the country increased 


Virginia increased 72 
Employment in manufacturing in 
the country increased --- 68 
9. Payroll in manufacturing in Vir- 


Payroll in manufacturing in the 


country increased 515 
10. Kilowatts of electric power gen- 
erated in Virginia increased 689 


Kllowatts of electric power gener- 
erated in the country as a 
whole increased 

11, Electric generation capacity in 


mereased - 512 
Electric generation capacity in the 
country increased 321 


12. Cash receipts from farm marketing 


Cash receipts from farm market- 
ing in the country increased 306 
13. Number of retail establishments in 
Virginia increased 11 
Number of retail establishments 
in the country increased 1 
14. Retail sales in Virginia increased. 492 
Retail sales in the country in- 
creased 


15. Life insurance purchases in Vir- 


16. Assets of all operating banks in 
Virginia increased...----------- 358 

Assets of all operating banks in 
the country increased 249 
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Record of progress in Virginia since before 
World War IJ—Continued 
Percent 


17. Deposits in all operating banks in 

Virginia increased————— 

Deposits in all operating banks in 

the country increased———— 249 

18. Number of telephones in Virginia 
increased. 


19. Number of motor vehicle registra- 
tions in Virginia increased 
Number of motor vehicle registra- 
tions in the country increased.. 128 
Value of mineral production in 
Virginia increased-.------------ 
Value of mineral production in the 
country increased-------------- 
21. Value of bituminous coal produc- 
tion in Virginia increased 
Value of bituminous coal produc- 
tion in the country increased.. 

. Tonnage of bituminous coal pro- 
duction in Virginia increased 
Tonnage of bituminous coal pro- 
duction in the country de- 


20. 
344 


204 
363 


23. Nonagricultural employment in 
Virginia increased-.------------ 
Nonagricultural employment in 
the country increased 


Virginia is one of the six States which 
build and maintain the entire system of 
roads, including the county roads. Vir- 
ginia’s county road mileage is approxi- 
mately 41,000. In highway mileage un- 
der State control, Virginia is exceeded 
by only two States—North Carolina— 
which also administers its county roads 
and Texas. 

Although the land area of Virginia is 
exceeded by that of 35 other States, in 
1959 only 19 States had more surfaced 
highways. Of Virginia’s 56,208 miles of 
highways, 96 percent or 53,920 miles were 
surfaced. Only three States—Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, and Ohio—showed a 
higher percentage of surfaced mileage. 

Only 8 States in the 50 in 1959 ex- 
ceeded Virginia in highway mileage of 
four lanes or more; and 14 States ex- 
ceeded Virginia in divided highway mile- 
age of 4 lanes or more. 

STATE DEBT AND EXPENDITURES 


Virginia’s favorable debt position over 
the years has become well known. Vir- 
ginia’s debt—general obligation, full 
faith and credit—at the end of the fiscal 
year 1960 was $8,662,000, with a sinking 
fund of $4,972,000, leaving a net debt of 
$3,691,000. 

EDUCATION 

Virginia ranks 16th among the States 
in total expenditures for education pur- 
poses, with expenditures of $157 million 
in 1960. In capital outlay for education 
purposes, Virginia’s 1960 expenditure of 
$16 million ranked 17th among the 
States. 

TOURIST BUSINESS 

It is estimated that between 35 and 40 
million people visited Virginia in 1960, 
and during the course of their visit they 
spent approximately $775 million. Vir- 
ginia has long led the list of States hav- 
ing the largest number of visitors, and 
the last estimate of the American Auto- 
mobile Association indicated that Vir- 
ginia placed second to Florida in this re- 
spect. 

CvillI——286 
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I doubt very seriously whether repeal 
of the capitation tax in Virginia would 
result in greater increase in population 
than we have had or that it would stimu- 
late our progress. 

If it would do either, or both, I suspect 
the characteristics of the increments 
traceable to this source would be unde- 
sirable—and more of a burden than a 
blessing. 

Under literal reading, the amendment 
purports to limit its application to elec- 
tions of Federal officers. This, of course, 
is impractical in elections which involve 
more than Federal offices. 

In Virginia, and I suspect in most other 
States, it is not uncommon for candi- 
dates to be running for Federal, State, 
and local offices in the same election; 
and there may be voting on issues as well 
as candidates. 

To conform with the proposed amend- 
ment for the election of Federal officers, 
and State qualifications for all other can- 
didates and issues would require a double 
set of election standards. 

The people of Virginia haye honored 
me by election to Federal office over a 
period of nearly 30 years, and to State 
and local offices for 20 years before that. 

I am deeply grateful for the trust 
placed in me by the Virginia electorate, 
and I consider myself doubly honored 
because I have the greatest respect for 
the caliber of the Virginia electorate; it 
is second to none. 

Excluding myself, I submit that the 
caliber of the Virginia delegation in Con- 
gress has always been outstanding. I 
make that statement without reserva- 
tion and without fear of successful con- 
tradiction. 

For all practical purposes it must be 
assumed that the pending amendment 
would have to be applied to State and 
local elections. I doubt that the people 
of Virginia would tolerate a dual stand- 
ard. 

On that assumption, I am certain that 
the caliber of the State government of 
Virginia would not be improved by the 
elimination of a capitation tax as a qual- 
ification for voting. 

Virginia is proud of its State govern- 
ment—all three branches of it. Election 
to service in the State government is re- 
garded everywhere in Virginia as a sig- 
nal honor. 

The faith and credit of Virginia is un- 
encumbered and unimpaired by State 
debt. Its State budget is balanced. 
Service of the State government to the 
people is efficient and economical by com- 
parison. 

The good name of Virginia is unsullied 
by scandal in its State government since 
the horrendous days of Reconstruction 
outrages under the aegis of the Federal 
Government. 

I find it most difficult to believe that 
the wisdom and judgment of the Virginia 
electorate, the Virginia government, or 
the Virginia delegation in Congress would 
be eee by this amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator could 
not say anything more complimentary 
of his great State, the Commonwealth 
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of Virginia, than the Senator from Flor- 
ida feels and recognizes. He also knows 
that the Senator from Virginia has every 
reason to be proud of that great record, 
because he has had so much to do with it 
during the past 40 years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wished to make 
that clear for the Recorp. What I feel 
is of doubtful wisdom is a system which 
permits, in a highly contested Presiden- 
tial race, such as in 1960, his great State, 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, to be 
among the lowest five in the Nation in 
percentage of votes cast by those who 
are of voting age. Virginia’s 34-plus per- 
cent is a little less than half of the na- 
tional average, which is 70 percent. It 
is only of that fact that the Senator from 
Plorida complains. He has every bit of 
admiration for the State of Virginia and 
its great Senators that it is possible to 
have. As a matter of fact, his mother’s 
family lived in Virginia, and he never 
found a member of that family who was 
not a strong supporter of the senior 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So he wishes to make 
it very plain that the only thing which 
he believes is subject to question in this 
whole record, on the part of any person, 
that could be improved is the question 
of participation in voting. That is the 
question which disturbs the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Florida should get the figures with 
respect to the persons who are qualified 
to vote—those who pay the poll tax and 
are registered. He will find an entirely 
different story. If the people of Virginia 
do not go to the polls, that is something 
that they determine for themselves. Of- 
ficial records as of October 1961 show 
considerably more than a million voters 
in Virginia are qualified to vote, and the 
number paying poll taxes ran in the 
same order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The figures which 
the Senator from Florida has relied upon 
are the figures of the Federal Census of 
1960, which show that 2,244,000 people 
in Virginia are of voting age, if they care 
to qualify, and showing that only 34 
percent of them, or 777,000, saw fit to 
participate in the election. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But I think 
the Senator from Florida should be fair 
enough to state that more than a million 
persons are qualified to vote; they have 
paid their poll tax and they have regis- 
tered, and they are qualified to vote. 
If some of them do not choose to exer- 
cise their right to vote, I do not think 
that is any reflection on the Virginia 
laws—the Senator from Florida has 
said they are prevented by the poll tax 
from voting. But that is not correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The figures show 
that only 777,000 of them voted. The 
Senator from Virginia states that 1,200,- 
pear of them, or thereabouts, were quali- 

e 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Assuming that to be 
true, it is also true that more than a 
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million of the people of qualifying age 
who live in Virginia failed to pay the 
poll tax. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But there is 
no reason to say the poll tax keeps them 
from voting. That tax in Virginia is 
only $1.50, and very few people in Vir- 
ginia or elsewhere cannot pay $1.50, all 
of which goes to the public schools. 
Every dollar of this tax goes to the pub- 
lic schools in Virginia. So when those 
figures in regard to the situation in Vir- 
ginia are examined, one must consider 
how many of those people chose not to 
vote. 

In terms of percentage, I think the 
number in Virginia who vote is about as 
great as the number in other States who 
vote. But certainly the poll tax does not 
keep Virginians from voting; and I chal- 
lenge any State in the Union to show a 
registration procedure simpler than that 
in Virginia. In Virginia, all one has to 
do is sign his name, and he is registered 
for life. Very few States have such a 
simple procedure. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
from Virginia mean to say that if a 
Virginian signs his name to the registra- 
tion papers, he is registered for life? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is cor- 
rect; a Virginian has only to sign his 
name to the registration papers; he does 
not even have to write out his applica- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield further 
to me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The same is true in 
many counties of Florida. In only the 
newer or the fastest growing counties 
there is biennial or annual registration 
required. Furthermore, in our State it 
is not required that one pass a test based 
on ability to read or write. 

But in the same election, 1,540,000 
residents of Florida voted, as compared 
to less than half that number within the 
great Commonwealth of Virginia. I 
simply state that I feel that the influence 
of the State of Virginia should be more 
heavily felt in the Nation, in connection 
with casting votes representative of its 
great people, than is actually happening 
“under the present system. 

I thank the Senator from Virginia for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Florida. However, all he 
has said is a matter of opinion. Some 
persons may have an opinion that the 
Virginia electorate will be greatly im- 
proved by repeal of the poll tax, and that 
over the years the representation in Vir- 
ginia would have been better if the poll 
tax had been repealed. But all that is 
a matter of opinion. 

However, I submit that the poll tax in 
Virginia, which is only $1.50 a year, has 
not kept Virginians from voting. 

Furthermore, one who registers to vote 
in Virginia has only to sign his name; he 
does not even have to write out his ap- 
plication. 

Mr. President, what is the pending 
resolution designed to accomplish which 
makes it necessary to bypass the rules 
and orthodox procedure of the Senate? 
I ask that question in all sincerity. 
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In one stage or another, this proposal 
has been before the Senate and the 
House for some 13 years or more since 
1949. As introduced, it is properly be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee at 
this moment. But here on the floor we 
are faced with the most unorthodox 
procedure for consideration of a resolu- 
tion proposing to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is proposed 
that the Senate consider the resolution 
under the enacting clause of another 
resolution, which is on the calendar, to 
establish the home of Alexander Hamil- 
ton as a national monument. 

The atmosphere in which this resolu- 
tion is now projected raises the suspicion 
that the noisy pressure groups which 
exploit so-called civil rights are influenc- 
ing the procedure. To misuse a bill fora 
memorial to Alexander Hamilton for this 
purpose is reminiscent of the misdirected 
fate of the Stella school bill in this body 
in the not-too-distant past. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield again 
to me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
from Virginia probably does not have the 
following information: The organiza- 
tions which have testified every time, ex- 
cept the last time, against this proposed 
constitutional amendment—include the 
Americans for Democratic Action and 
the NAACP. Since receipt of the news 
that this bill was to come before the 
Senate, the ADA has issued a blast, in 
pamphlet form, to the effect that this 
procedure is not proper, that the meas- 
ure should be broader, and that the 
proposed action should be taken by 
statute. 

So I do not want the Senator from 
Virginia to think that the radical groups 
are pressing for the enactment of such 
legislation, when the facts are quite 
otherwise. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Are they now 
opposing this measure? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, and they have 
testified against it. As a matter of fact, 
the only witnesses who ever have testi- 
fied against this proposed constitutional 
amendment include a few Senators from 
the States which have a poll tax, plus 
representatives of the NAACP and the 
ADA—and that is all. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So far as the 
NAACP is concerned, its opinion has no 
influence with me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And if that 
is all the testimony the Senator from 
Florida can offer in favor of the pend- 
ing proposal, I do not believe he has 
made much of a case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Well, a number of 
witnesses testified in favor of such a con- 
stitutional amendment; but I wished to 
point out to my estimable friend that, 
instead of being supported by those rad- 
ical groups—which I have opposed as 
much as has the Senator from Vir- 
ginia—the fact is that they have opposed 
it, because they want to go a good deal 
further than this proposal would go. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Well, Mr. 
President, the views of neither the 
NAACP nor the ADA have any influence 
on me. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The NAACP and the 
ADA have been fighting for years; and 
since this proposal was made, the ADA 
has issued quite vocal opposition to it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Well, I hope 
the day never will come when the ADA 
will influence the action taken by Con- 
gress, whether in the affirmative or in 
the negative. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia; but I point out that in- 
stead of these radical organizations be- 
ing on the opposite side from that of 
the Senator, in this instance they are on 
the same side. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Of course, 
they have a right to take whatever side 
they wish to take. But I have no regard 
for the opinion of the ADA on this issue 
or on any other issue. 

For reasons beyond my comprehen- 
sion, legislation susceptible to the so- 
called civil rights brand seems invari- 
ably to come before the Senate under 
the most questionable and unorthodox 
procedure. 

Nothing about this proposal, urgent or 
otherwise, justifies the disorderly situa- 
tion which has been precipitated. I sus- 
pect that acceptable explanation of the 
move would be difficult. 

I shall not ask for an explanation of 
what has been done in the way of pro- 
cedure, but I should like to know 
whether Senate Joint Resolution 29— 
if amended as proposed, and passed— 
will require Presidential signature. 

Senate Joint Resolution 29, for a Ham- 
ilton memorial, as introduced, consid- 
ered in committee, and reported to the 
calendar, unquestionably I think would 
require the President’s signature for 
enactment. 

But the move confronting the Senate 
is to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the Hamilton Monument bill, 
and insert a resolution submitting a con- 
stitutional amendment for ratification. 

A resolution submitting a constitu- 
tional amendment to the 50 States for 
ratification does not require signature of 
the President, and it should not be sub- 
jected to his approval. 

I should like to know whether Senate 
Joint Resolution 29 as it is proposed to 
be amended can be passed by a simple 
majority of those present and voting 
in the Senate and the House. 

The Constitution provides: 

The Congress whenever two-thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution. 


Mr. President, I have been honored 
with membership in the Senate 29 years. 
If I have learned one lesson better than 
others, it is that we are in trouble when- 
ever we kick over orderly procedure 
without urgent reason. 

If there is any reason for the pending 
proposal—and I reject the contention 
that there is—it is certainly not urgent. 
There is no justification for the course 
which has been undertaken. 

In fact, this proposal would be ridicu- 
lous if it did not uproot fundamental 
rights which were established and settled 
in the Constitution as a prerequisite to 
the founding of this Government. 

Numerous States impose poll taxes, 
head taxes, capitation taxes—or what- 
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ever they may be called—for various pur- 
poses which would not be outlawed by 
this amendment. The result would be 
absurd. 

For instance, under the proposal, Vir- 
ginia could not levy a capitation tax for 
the high privilege of voting, but a man 
in Maine could not drive his car to the 
polls unless he paid a poll tax. 

Under the proposed amendment the 
Federal Government would hold that it 
is wrong for Virginia to levy a tax for 
the privilege of voting for officers in 
domestic governments. 

But in the United Nations the same 
Federal Government would uphold the 
provision that nations which do not meet 
their regular assessments should not be 
allowed to vote. 

Certainly the Constitution of the 
United States provides for its own 
amendment. The procedure for amend- 
ment is spelled out. It requires pains- 
taking care and responsible deliberation. 

The procedure is designed to discour- 
age capricious action and useless amend- 
ments. The pending proposal would 
have the Senate indulge in capricious 
action on a useless amendment. 

Ishall not be a party to either. I shall 
oppose both. I hope the move to substi- 
tute the poll tax resolution for the 
Hamilton Monument bill will be killed 
one way or another. 

I trust that the Congress will not sub- 
mit this poll tax amendment to the 
States for ratification; but if it does, I 
have faith that the States in their better 
judgment will reject it overwhelmingly. 


ORDER TO CONVENE AT 9 AM. 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am about to 
move that the Senate recess, but before 
I do so, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent for an order that after the Senate 
completes its business tomorrow, it con- 
vene at 9 o’clock Wednesday morning. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is it not almost 
without precedent in the Senate to set 
the time for convening the second day in 
advance when the Senate recesses on 
the following day? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; it has been 
done before. I have discussed the mat- 
ter with several Senators, suggesting it 
might be better to convene earlier, and 
they have no objection. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NO COMMIT- 
TEE MEETINGS, MORNING BUSI- 
NESS, OR INTERRUPTIONS OF 
SPEAKERS, UNTIL DISPOSITION 
OF PENDING QUESTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is the 


intention of the leadership to object to 
all committee meetings from now on 
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while the Senate is in session. I have 
discussed this matter with the distin- 
guished minority leader. Furthermore, 
it is our intention to object to insertions 
in the Recorp and interruptions of 
speakers except for questions, and there 
will be no morning hours, until the pend- 
ing question is settled. 

I am indebted to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who 
I think is the first Member of the Sen- 
ate in 4 days of debate actually to men- 
tion the name of Alexander Hamilton. 
I point out to my colleagues that the 
question before the Senate is not as yet 
the question of a poll-tax amendment, 
but the question of taking up Senate 
Joint Resolution 29, introduced by the 
Senators from New York (Mr. Javrrs and 
Mr. KEATING], which is a joint resolution 
providing for the establishing of the 
former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument. 

The joint resolution was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on March 6, 1962. I express the 
hope that the Senate will be reasonable 
and that we will shortly face up to the 
question of establishing as a national 
monument the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for letting us know what 
the purpose was in calling up the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Monument measure. 

Before the recess, may I have the 
understanding that it is agreed between 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana and the Senator from Mississippi 
that when the Senate resumes its de- 
liberations in the morning, the Senator 
from Mississippi will have the floor? 
Will the Senator from Montana agree 
to that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO 10:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate recess 
until 10:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.) under the 
order previously entered, the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Tuesday, March 
20, 1962, at 10:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 19 (legislative day of 
March 14), 1962: 

US. DISTRICT JUDGES 

Robert Shaw, of New Jersey, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of New Jersey, 
vice William F. Smith, elevated. 

Wiliam B. Jones, of Maryland, to be U.S. 
district judge for the District of Columbia, 
vice F. Dickinson Letts, retired. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 2 to class 1: 

Ward P. Allen, of Virginia. 

Herbert P. Fales, of California. 

Spencer M. King, of Maine. 
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Walter W. Orebaugh, of Oregon. 

Henry C. Ramsey, of California. 

Paul B. Taylor, of the District of Columbia. 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 2 to class 1 
and to be also consuls general of the United 
States of America: 

H. Gardner Ainsworth, of Louisiana, 

William O. Baxter, of the District of Co- 
lumbla. 

James D. Bell, of New Hampshire, 

Findley Burns, Jr., of Minnesota. 

Prank P. Butler, of New Jersey. 

John A, Calhoun, of California. 

Robert G. Cleveland, of New York. 

Stephen P. Dorsey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

Arthur B. Emmons 3d, of Massachusetts. 

G. McMurtrie Godley, of New York. 

Joseph N. Greene, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Richard H. Hawkins, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

George Mason Ingram, of Tennessee. 

Harold G. Kissick, of Missouri. 

John Gordon Mein, of Kentucky. 

Sydney L. W. Mellen, of Pennsylvania. 

Francis E. Meloy, Jr., of Maryland. 

David G. Nes, of Maryland. 

Leon B. Poullada, of California. 

Richard H. Sanger, of Maryland. 

William J. Sheppard, of Kansas. 

Ben S. Stephansky, of Illinois. 

Leonard Unger, of Maryland. 

Harvey R. Wellman, of New York. 

Francis T. Williamson, of Virginia. 

The following-named Foreign Officers for 
promotion from class 3 to class 2: 

George O. Barraclough, of California, 

William D. Brewer, of Connecticut. 

William T. Briggs, of Virginia. 

James J. Byrnes, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Philip H. Chadbourn, Jr., of California. 

Edward W. Clark, of New York. 

Ralph S. Collins, of Tennessee. 

John E. Crawford, of Minnesota. 

John Hugh Crimmins, of Virginia. 

Kennedy M. Crockett, of Texas. 

Alfred P. Dennis, of Virginia. 

Leon G. Dorros, of New York. 

Hermann F. Ellts, of Pennsylvania. 

Halvor O. Ekern, of Montana. 

Julian P, Former, of New Jersey. 

Michael R. Gannett, of Connecticut. 

James F. Grady, of Massachusetts, 

Joseph A. Greenwald, of Illinois. 

Philip C. Habib, of California. 

Richard C. Hagan, of Illinois. 

William L. Hamilton, Jr., of Maryland. 

L. Douglas Heck, of Maryland. 

John L. Hill, of Wisconsin. 

John D. Iams, of Oklahoma. 

George R. Jacobs, of Illinois. 

J. Roland Jacobs, of California. 

William E. Knight 2d, of Connecticut. 

Samuel Owen Lane, of California. 

Thomas B. Larson, of Haryland. 

John H. Lennon, of California. 

Irvin S. Lippe, of Michigan. 

Walter Q. Loehr, of California. 

David E. Mark, of New York. 

Albert P. Mayio, of Michigan. 

John A. McKesson 3d, of Florida. 

Joseph A. Mendenhall, of Virginia, 

Joseph J. Montllor, of Alabama. 

Walter J. Mueller, of Connecticut. 

Thomas E. Nelson, of Washington. 

Horace J. Nickels, of Maryland. 

Nils William Olsson, of Illinois, 

Givon Parsons, of Texas. 

Charles F. Pick, Jr., of Florida. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Potter, of the District 
of Columbia. 

C. Hoyt Price, of Arkansas. 

Joe Adams Robinson, of Oklahoma, 

John Frick Root, of Pennsylvania. 

Henry J. Sabatini, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Joseph A. Silberstein, of Maryland. 

Eldon B. Smith, of Kansas. 

Rufus Z. Smith, of Ilinois. 

William J. Stibravy, of New Jersey. 
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James S, Sutterlin, of Maryland. 

Emory C. Swank, of Maryland. 

Robert Adams Thayer, of Virginia. 

John L. Topping, of Virginia. 

Oliver L, Troxel, Jr., of Colorado. 

Albert S. Watson, of Connecticut. 

©. Thayer White, of Texas. 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 4 to class 3: 

Robert Anderson, of Massachusetts. 

Howard J, Ashford, Jr., of Colorado. 

Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

John Campbell Ausland, of Pennsylvania. 

John George Bacon, of Washington. 

Robert J. Barnard, of Wisconsin. 

John L. Barrett, of Texas. 

Carl E. Bartch, of Ohio. 

Williams Beal, of Massachusetts. 

Robert M. Beaudry, of Maine. 

Slator C. Blackiston, Jr., of North Carolina. 

William G. Bowdler, of Virginia. 

. Thompson R. Buchanan, of Maryland. 
William A. Buell, Jr., of Rhode Island. 
Paul C. Campbell, of Pennsylvania. 
William A. Chapin, of Illinois. 

Mrs. Anne W. Claudius, of New Mexico. 

Richard H. Courtenaye, of California. 

John B. Crume, of Kentucky. 

Phillip B. Dahl, of Illinois. 

Arthur R. Day, of New Jersey. 

John B. Dexter, of Maryland. 

John R. Diggins, Jr., of Maine. 

Paul F. DuVivier, of New York. 

Miss Margaret A. Fagan, of Iowa. 

Benjamin A, Fleck, of Pennsylvania. 

Magdalen G. H. Flexner, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Robert C. Foulon, of Illinois. 

A. Eugene Frank, of New Jersey. 

Miss Betty C. Gough, of Maryland. 

Pierre R. Graham, of Illinois. 

Lawrence E, Gruza, of Connecticut. 

James C. Haahr, of Minnesota. 

William C, Hamilton, of Connecticut. 

Robert Whitcomb Heavey, of California. 

Martin Y. Hirabayashi, of Washington. 

Rogers B. Horgan, of Virginia. 

Robert B. Houghton, of Michigan. 

Thomas D. Huff, of Indiana. 

Elmer C. Hulen, of Kentucky. 

Johannes V, Imhof, of California. 

Edward C. Ingraham, Jr., of New York. 

Charles K. Johnson, of California, 

Richard E. Johnson, of Illinois. 

Curtis F. Jones, of Maine. 

William Kane, of Virginia. 

Miss Sofia P. Kearney, of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

Joseph T. Kendrick, Jr., of Oklahoma. 

Bayard King, of Rhode Island. 

Gordon D. King, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Walter E. Kneeland, of Texas. 

Lowell Bruce Laingen, of Minnesota. 

Donald E. Larimore, of Illinois. 

Earl H. Lubensky, of Missouri. 

Michael B. Lustgarten, of New York, 

Doyle V. Martin, of Oklahoma. 

Edward E. Masters, of Ohio. 

James A. May, of California. 

Stephen H. McClintic, of Maryland. 

Earl R. Michalka, of Michigan. 

Kermit S. Midthun, of Michigan. 

Carl J. Nelson, of Virginia. 

Cleo A. Noel, Jr., of Missouri, 

Donald Kaye Palmer, of Michigan. 

Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., of New York. 

Stephen Peters, of Virginia. 

T. Howard Peters, of Washington, 

Elmer C. Pitman, of Indiana. 

Paul M. Popple, of Illinois. 

Francis C. Prescott, of Maine. 

Edwy L. Reeves, of Virginia. 

Edwin C. Rendall, of Illinois. 

John Church Renner, of Ohio. 

Robert M. Sayre, of Florida. 

David T. Schneider, of New Hampshire. 

Talcott W. Seelye, of Massachusetts, 

Robert H, Shields, of California. 

Richard E. Snyder, of New Jersey. 

Karl E. Sommerlatte, of Florida. 
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C. Melvin Sonne, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Moncrieff J. Spear, of New York. 

William Perry Stedman, Jr., of Maryland. 

Lee T. Stull, of Pennsylvania. 

Godfrey Harvey Summ, of Virginia. 

Malcolm Thompson, of Massachusetts. 

Edward J. Thrasher, of New York. 

Philip H. Valdes, of New York, 

Miss Eulalia L. Wall, of Texas. 

Sidney Weintraub, of New York. 

Charles S. Whitehouse, of Rhode Island. 

Edward H, Widdifield, of California. 

J. E. Wiedenmayer, of New Jersey. 

Wendell W. Woodbury, of Iowa. 

Charles G. Wootton, of Connecticut. 

Elmer E. Yelton, of Texas. 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 4: 

Miss Jane S. Abell, of New Hampshire. 

Richard H. Adams, of Texas. 

James E. Akins, of Ohio. 

Robert J. Allen, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Miss Marion E. Anderson, of Connecticut. 

J, Anthony Armenta, of California, 

James H, Ashida, of Washington. 

Robert A. Aylward, of Massachusetts. 

Henry Bardach, of Texas. 

Richard W. Barham, of Texas. 

Raymond Bastianello, of Texas. 

Raymond J. Becker, of California. 

John J. Bentley, of California. 

Philip B. Bergfield, of California. 

Roland K. Beyer, of Wisconsin. 

Joel W. Biller, of Florida. 

Robert R. Bliss, of Michigan, 

Charles W. Brown, of California. 

Max R. Caldwell, of Texas. 

Alan L, Campbell, Jr., of North Carolina. 

Robert V. Carey, of Colorado. 

Robert J. Carle, of California. 

Roy O. Carlson, of Illinois. 

Prank C. Carlucci, of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph A. Cicala, of Connecticut. 

Walter F. X, Collopy, of Connecticut. 

Thomas F, Conlon, of Illinois. 

J. Stewart Cottman, Jr., of Maryland, 

Robert G. Cox, of New Mexico. 

Everett L. Damron, of Ohio. 

Allen C, Davis, of Tennessee. 

John G, Dean, of New York. 

Thomas A. DeHart, of California, 

Willard A. De Pree, of Michigan, 

A. Hugh Douglas, Jr., of Rhode Island. 

J. Fred Doyle, Jr., of Colorado. 

Michael E. Ely, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Alfred J. Erdos, of Arizona. 

Stockwell Everts, of New York. 

Thomas A. Fain, of Oklahoma, 

Michael A. Falzone, of New York. 

Glen H, Fisher, of Indiana. 

Eric W. Fleischer, of Maryland. 

Arva C. Floyd, Jr., of Georgia. 

Francis L, Foley, of Colorado. 

Jack Friedman, of the District of Columbia. 

Alexander S. C. Fuller, of Connecticut. 

Ramon M, Gibson, of Missouri. 

Wayne R. Gilchrist, of Texas. 

Howard C. Goldsmith, of Ohio. 

John W. Gordhamer, of California, 

Ernest B. Gutierrez, of New Mexico. 

Frank J. Haughey, of California. 

Theron S. Henderson, of Massachusetts. 

J. William Henry, of Arizona. 

Henry L. Heymann, of Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin C. Hilliard 3d, of West Virginia. 

Wilbur W. Hitchcock, of New Jersey. 

Herbert M. Hutchinson, of New Jersey. 

Richard C. Johnson, of Massachusetts. 

Wesley E. Jorgensen, of Washington, 

Lewis D, Junior, of Missouri, 

John M, Kane, of Illinois. 

C. Dirck Keyser, of New Jersey. 

Lucien L. Kinsolving, of New York. 

Leslie A. Klieforth, of California. 

Archie S. Lang, of Illinois. 

Paul Baxter Lanius, Jr., of Colorado, 

Myron Brockway Lawrence, of Oregon, 

Edwin D. Ledbetter, of California, 

Owen B. Lee, of Massachusetts. 
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Edward V. Lindberg, of Virginia. 

Ralph E. Lindstrom, of Minnesota. 

Richard G. Long, of Illinois. 

Stephen Low, of Ohio. 

Julian F. MacDonald, Jr., of Ohio. 

Robert J. MacQuaid, of Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth W. Martindale, of Florida, 

William G. Marvin, Jr., of California, 

Miss Virginia E. Massey, of Ohio. 

C. Thomas Mayfield, of Wisconsin. 

David H. McCabe, of Virginia. 

Franklin O. McCord, of Iowa. 

Miss Elizabeth McGrory, of California. 

John M. McIntyre, of Illinois. 

Frazier Meade, of Virginia. 

Miss Gertrude M. Meyers, of Minnesota. 

John L. Mills, of Georgia. 

Miss Marion K. Mitchell, of New York, 

Edwin H. Moot, Jr., of Illinois, 

Benjamin R. Moser, of Virginia. 

Leo J. Moser, of California. 

Ernest A. Nagy, of California. 

Philip C. Narten, of Ohio. 

Richard D. Nethercut, of Florida. 

Marshall Hays Noble, of New York. 

Richard W. Ogle, of Indiana. 

Joseph E. O'Mahony, of New York, 

David B. Ortman, of Maryland, 

J. Theodore Papendorp, of New Jersey. 

Chris C. Pappas, Jr., of New Hampshire, 

James B, Parker, of Texas. 

Raymond L. Perkins, Jr., of Colorado, 

George R. Phelan, Jr., of Missouri. 

Frederick P. Picard II, of Nebraska. 

Charles H, Pletcher, of Minnesota, 

Sol Polansky, of California. 

Richard St. F. Post, of Connecticut. 

Harry A. Quinn, of California. 

Peter J. Raineri, of New York. 

George E. Ranslow, of California. 

G. Edward Reynolds, of New York. 

W. Courtlandt Rhodes, of California. 

Owen W. Roberts, of New Jersey. 

Robert E. Rosselot, of Virginia. 

Samuel O. Ruff, of North Carolina. 

Anthony E. Sega, of New York, 

Harry W. Shlaudeman, of California. 

Warren E. Slater, of New York. 

Michel F. Smith, of New Hampshire, 

Benjamin L. Sowell, of Maryland. 

Paul K. Stahnke, of Illinois, 

Edward H. Thomas, of New Jersey. 

Donald R. Toussaint, of California. 

Maurice E. Trout, of Michigan. 

Nicholas A. Veliotes, of California. 

Abraham Vigil, of Colorado. 

Jack L. Vrooman, of California. 

John P. Wentworth, of Washington. 

Merrill A. White, of Texas. 

Charles L. Widney, Jr., of Georgia. 

Frontis B. Wiggins, Jr., of Georgia. 

Arthur H. Woodruff, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Robert C. Wysong, of Indiana. 

Charles T. York, of New York. 

Dan A. Zachary, of Illinois. 

Charles R. Stout, of California, for pro- 
motion from Foreign Service officer of class 6 
to class 5. 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 6 to class 5 
and to be also consuls of the United States 
of America: 

Anthony C. Albrecht, of Pennsylvania, 

J. Bruce Amstutz, of Massachusetts. 

Oler A. Bartley, Jr., of Delaware. 

Miss Helene A. Batjer, of Nevada. 

Mrs. Erna V. Beckett, of California. 

Miss Eleanor Bello, of New York. 

David A. Betts, of New York. 

Eugene H. Bird, of Oregon. 

John P. Blane, of Alabama. 

Wesley D. Boles, of California. 

H. Eugene Bovis, of Florida. 

Arthur E. Breisky, of California. 

Everett E. Briggs, of Maine. 

Carleton C. Brower, of California. 

Bazil W. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 

Thomas R. Buchanan, of Illinois. 

Walter 8. Burke, of California. 
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Michael Calingaert, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Charles R. Carlisle, of Florida. 

Eugene E. Champagne, Jr., of New York. 

Gordon Chase, of Massachusetts. 

Don T. Christensen, of California. 

Richard D. Christiansen, of Michigan. 

Edward M. Cohen, of New York. 

Michael M. Conlin, of California. 

Edwin G. Croswell, of Ohio. 

James C. Curran, of Massachusetts. 

Daniel H. Daniels, of Texas. 

John G. Day, of New York. 

Robert S. Dillon, of Virginia. 

Theodore B. Dobbs, of Virginia. 

Robert W. Drexler, of Wisconsin. 

Miss Sharon E. Erdkamp, of Nebraska. 

Fred Exton, Jr., of California. 

Charles E. Exum III, of North Carolina. 

Thaddeus J. Figura, of Illinois. 

Robert L. Flanegin, of Illinois. 

Robert L. Funseth, of New York. 

Miss Kathryn M. Geoghegan, of Colorado. 

Maynard W. Glitman, of Illinois. 

Miss Fannie Goldstein, of New York. 

Benjamin C. Goode, of Ohio. 

Robert Earl Gordon, of Oregon. 

Walter V. Hall, of Virginia. 

Mrs. Winifred T. Hall, of New Jersey. 

Miss Jessie L. Hartnit, of Washington. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Harper, of Missouri. 

Miss Theresa A. Healy, of New York. 

Roger P. Hipskind, of Illinois. 

Thomas J. Hirschfeld, of New York. 

Wallace F. Holbrook, of Massachusetts. 

Robert M. Immerman, of New York. 

George W. Jaeger, of Missouri. 

James T. Johnson, of Montana. 

Donald A. Johnston, of New York. 

Adolph W. Jones, of Tennessee. 

Ellis O. Jones, III of Connecticut. 

George F. Jones, of Texas. 

Edward E. Keller, Jr., of California. 

Charles S. Kennedy, Jr., of California. 

Thomas F, Killoran, of Massachusetts. 

James A. Klemstine, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert M. Kline, of Connecticut. 

Tadao Kobayashi, of Hawail. 

George B. Lambrakis, of New York. 

Peter W. Lande, of New Jersey. 

Joseph P. Leahy, of New York. 

Herbert Levin, of New York. 

Gerald Floyd Linderman, of Ohio. 

Robert Gerald Livingston, of Connecticut. 

John Lloyd, III, of New Jersey. 

Alan Logan, of California. 

Peter P. Lord, of Massachusetts. 

J. Daniel Loubert, of Maine. 

James Gordon Lowenstein, of Connecticut. 

Walter H. Lubkeman, of New York. 

David A. Macuk, of New Jersey. 

Miss Mary Manchester, of Texas. 

Charles E, Marthinsen, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert W. Maule, of Washington, 

Paul B. McCarty, of California. 

Mrs. Kathryn Z. McCoy, of Indiana. 

Elwood J. McGuire, of Connecticut. 

Miss Mary Willis McKenzie, of Virginia. 

Miss Charlotte M. McLaughlin, of Wash- 
ington. 

William F. McRory, of Georgia. 

Mrs. Marian D. Miller, of New Jersey. 

Robert Marden Miller, of California. 

Jay P. Moffat, of New Hampshire. 

James B. Moran, of Washington. 

Richard H. Morefield, of California. 

Byron B. Morton, Jr., of New Jersey. 

William G. Murphy, of Massachusetts. 

Beauveau B. Nalle, of Virginia. 

Jay R. Nussbaum, of New York. 

John L. Offner, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles R. O'Hara, of Maryland. 

James A. Parker, of Maryland. 

John Marshall Pifer, of Virginia. 

Miss Isabelle Pinard, of California. 

Mark S. Pratt, of Rhode Island. 

Roger A. Provencher, of Colorado. 

Charles N. Rassias, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Rex, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward B. Rosenthal, of New York. 
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James D. Rosenthal, of California. 

Charles E. Rushing, of Illinois. 

John D. Scanlan, of Hawail. 

Peter Semler, of V: 

Spiros A. Siafacas, of Florida. 

David E. Simcox, of Kentucky. 

Thomas W. M. Smith, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Nancy L. Snider, of California. 

Richard L. Springer, of Ohio. 

Miss Margaret A. Stanturf, of Missouri. 

Mrs, Helen S. Steele, of California. 

Franklyn E. Stevens, of California. 

Roger W. Sullivan, of Massachusetts, 

George H. Thigpen, of California. 

Francis Hugh Thomas, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Tomena Jo Thoreson, of North Dakota, 

Miss Thelma R. Thurtell, of California. 

Prank M. Tucker, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 

D. Dean Tyler, of California. 

Julius W. Walker, Jr., of Texas. 

William Watts, of New York. 

Norman M. Werner, of Texas. 

Mrs. Marguerite G. Whitehead of Washing- 
ton. 

Joseph Charles Wilson, of Ohio. 

Raymond S. Yaukey, of Maryland. 

Albert L. Zucca, of New York. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 7 to class 6: 

Madison M. Adams, Jr., of Alabama. 

Daniel W. Alexander, of Washington. 

George Aneiro, of Ohio. 

Julio Javier Arias, of Arizona. 

Terrell E. Arnold, of California. 

Thomas H. Baldridge, of Iowa. 

David P. Banowetz, of Louisiana. 

Thomas J. Barnes, of Minnesota. 

John M. Barta, of California. 

Norman E. Barth, of Illinois. 

Eugene J. Bashe, of California. 

Frank C. Bennett, Jr., of California. 

Harry E. Bergold, Jr., of New York, 

Richard C. Blalock, of Oklahoma. 

Carroll Brown, of Alabama. 

David W. Burgoon, Jr., of Illinois. 

Alanson G. Burt, of California. 

Harry A. Cahill, of Virginia. 

Robert S. Cameron, of California. 

William Clark, Jr., of California. 

John R. Clingerman, of Michigan, 

Ernst Conrath, of Wisconsin. 

Richard T. Conroy, of Tennessee. 

Goodwin Cooke, of New York. 

Emmett M. Coxson, of Illinois. 

Robert P. DeVecchi, of Pennsylvania, 

Lloyd L. DeWitt, of California. 

Miss Rose M. Dickson, of New York. 

Robert B. Dollison, of Florida. 

Robert W. Duemling, of California. 

Charles E. Duffy, of Iowa. 

William L. Dutton, Jr., of Iowa. 

William J. Dyess, of Alabama. 

Miss Regina Marie Eltz, of Alabama, 

Thomas O. Enders, of Connecticut. 

Miss Mary L. Eysenbach, of Connecticut. 

Miss Margot J. Fellinger, of New Jersey. 

Charles E. Finan, of Washington, 

Howard V. Funk, Jr., of New York. 

George A. Furness, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Herbert Donald Gelber, of New York. 

James L. Gorman, of Oregon. 

John M. Gregory, Jr., of Virginia. 

Philip J. Griffin, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John C, Griffith, of Connecticut. 

John O. Grimes, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Brandon H. Grove, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Kent H. Hall, of California. 

Kenneth O, Harris, of West Virginia. 

Douglas G. Hartley, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Ashley C. Hewitt, Jr., of California. 

Thomas J. Hill, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Michael P. E. Hoyt, of Illinois. 

Edward Hurwitz, of New York. 

Robert E. Jelley, of California. 

Alton L. Jenkens, of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Lucy N. Johansen, of Oregon. 

Peter E. Juge, of Louisiana. 
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Frederick T. Kelley, of Massachusetts. 
Edson W. Kempe, of California. 
James E. Kerr, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 
John W. Kimball, of California. 
Robert Kurlander, of New York. 
Frederick H. Lawton, of New Jersey. 
Alan F. Lee, of Illinois. 
Melvin H. Levine, of Massachusetts. 
Wingate Lloyd, of Pennsylvania. 
Roger S. Lowen, of New York. 
Edward J. Maguire, Jr., of California, 
Edward J. Malonis, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Barbara J. Marvin, of California. 
Wade H. B. Matthews, of North Carolina. 
Henry Ellis Mattox, of Mississippi. 
James A. Mattson, of Minnesota. 
W. Douglas McLain, Jr., of Illinois. 
Francis Terry McNamara, of New York. 
Noble M. Melencamp, of Kansas. 
Alan G. Mencher, of California. 
Herbert T. Mitchell, Jr., of North Carolina. 
John C. Monjo, of Connecticut. 
Richard B. Moon, of Missouri. 
John T. Morgan, of Illinois. 
Gottfried W. Moser, of New York. 
Richard F. Nyrop, of Minnesota. 
Robert B. Oakley, of Louisiana. 
Oscar J. Olson, Jr., of Texas. 
Ronald D. Palmer, of Michigan. 
Thomas J. Pape, of Texas. 
Lawrence Pezzullo, of New York. 
Homer R. Phelps, Jr., of New York. 
Dale M. Povenmire, of Ohio. 
Frederick D. Purdy, of Pennsylvania. 
Walter G. Ramsay, of Virginia. 
William E. Rau, of Missouri. 
George B. Roberts, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
John T. Rogerson, Jr., of Florida. 
Bernard J. Rotklein, of Minnesota. 
Valentine E. Scalise, of New York. 
Roger C. Schrader, of Missouri. 
Glenn E. Schweitzer, of California, 
Leslie Andrew Scott, of New York. 
Richard C. Searing, of New Jersey. 
Arthur P. Shankle, Jr., of Texas. 
Robert Lee Shuler, of Virginia. 
John P. Shumate, Jr., of California. 
William L. Simmons, of Mississippi. 
Kenneth N. Skoug, Jr., of Minnesota. 
Clint E. Smith, of New Mexico. 
Joseph L. Smith, of Indiana. 
Walter Burges Smith II, of Rhode Island. 
Wayne S. Smith, of California. 
C. Richard Spurgin, of Illinois. 
Linwood R. Starbird, of Maine. 
Andrew L. Steigman, of New York. 
Daniel P. Sullivan, of Virginia. 
John J. Sullivan, of Massachusetts, 
Prancis J. Tatu, of California. 
John J. Taylor, of Tennessee. 
James M. Thomson, of Minnesota. 
Donald C. Tice, of Kansas, 
Blaine C. Tueller, of Utah. 
Louis Villalovos, of California. 
Donald B. Wallace, Jr., of Indiana. 
Leonard A. Warren, of Nevada. 
Ronald A. Webb, of California. 
é Alfred J. White, of the District of Colum- 
ia. 
Albert W. Whiting, of Kansas. 
Marshall W. Wiley, of Illinois. 
James P. Willis, Jr., of California. 
Herbert Gilman Wing, of Pennsylvania. 
Brooks Wrampelmeier, of Ohio. 
Edward E. Wright, of Louisiana. 
The following-named Foreign Service offi. 
cers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 
Morton I. Abramowitz, of Massachusetts. 
David Anderson, of New York. 
Gustav N. Anderson, of New York. 
Robert E. Armstrong, of Illinois. 
Rodney E. Armstrong, of California. 
James E. Baker, of Maryland. 
Carl A. Bastiani, of Pennsylvania. 
Richard D. Belt, of Ohio. 
Calvin C. Berlin, of Ohio. 
Donald P. Black, of California. 
Thomas D. Boyatt, of Ohio. 
Thomas Stanley Brooks, of Wyoming. 
Charles F. Brown, of Nevada. 
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Robert L. Bruce, of California. 

John Allen Bucke, of Indiana, 

Garrett C. Burke, of Iowa. 

John A. Bushnell, of Connecticut. 

Homer M. Byington II, of Connecticut. 

Thomas J. Carolan, Jr., of Maryland. 

David W. Carr, of Massachusetts. 

George F. Carr, Jr., of Texas. 

Allen E. Caswell, of New York. 

George W. F. Clift, of California. 

Temple G. Cole, of Kentucky. 

Francis B. Corry, of Wisconsin. 

John P. Crawford, of Ohio. 

Robert B. Duncan, of New Jersey. 

Thomas P. H. Dunlop, of North Carolina. 

Ollie B. Ellison, of Illinois. 

Ralph Estling, of California. 

John A. Ferch, of Ohio. 

Harvey Fergusson, of New Jersey. 

Richard H. Flanagan, of Massachusetts. 

Carroll L. Floyd, of California. 

Alec L. France, of Ohio. 

Jay P. Freres, of Illinois. 

Norman H. Frisbie, of Massachusetts. 

Robert E. Fritts, of Illinois, 

Peter F. Frost, of Connecticut. 

Robert H. Frowick, of Connecticut. 

J. David Gelsanliter, of Ohio. 

Alan A. Gise, of Indiana. 

Philip H. Gray, Jr., of Vermont. 

Robert T. Grey, Jr., of Connecticut. 

George G. B. Griffin, of South Carolina. 

Kurt F. Gross, of Wisconsin. 

John B, Gwynn, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Joseph M. Hardman, of Oregon. 

Douglas James Harwood, of Connecticut. 

Walter A. Hayden, of New York. 

Keith M. Heim, of Nebraska. 

Peter T. Higgins, of California. 

David C. Holton, of Virginia. 

Hume A. Horan, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Serge P. Horeff, of California. 

Richard H. Howarth, of Pennsylvania. 

Richard C. Howland, of New York. 

Marvin W. Humphreys, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Dee Valentine Jacobs, of Utah. 

Louis E. Kahn, of California. 

Robert E. Kaufman, of the District of 


Kenneth A. Kurze, of Rhode Island. 
Paul L. Laase, of Nebraska. 
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John J. LaMazza, of New York. 
William E. Landfair, of Ohio. 
Norman D. Leach, of California. 
Stephen J. Ledogar, of New York. 
Mark C. Lissfelt, of Virginia. 
Jon S. Lodeesen, of Tennessee. 
Arturo S. Macias, of Wisconsin. 
Harry Macy, Jr., of Florida. 
Richard R. Martin, of the District of 
Columbia. 
James K. Matter, Jr., of Michigan. 
John D. McAlpine, of Illinois, 
David W. McClintock, of California. 
Howard M. McElroy, of New York. 
George A. McFarland, Jr., of Texas. 
William G. Miller, of Rhode Island. 
Miss Priscilla E. Mitchell, of Indiana. 
Robert J. Morris, of Iowa. 
André J. Navez, of Massachusetts. 
Richard A. Neale, of Michigan, 
Edward V. Nef, of the District of Columbia. 
Joseph K. Newman, of New Jersey. 
Albert W. Noonan, Jr., of Illinois. 
William Ophuls, of Florida. 
Gerald G. Oplinger, of Pennsylvania. 
James Ozzello, of Washington. 
Robert P. Paganelli, of New York. 
Miss Alison Palmer, of New York, 
Jack R. Perry, of Georgia. 
Robert F. Pfeiffer, of New York. 
Thomas R. Pickering, of Pennsylvania. 
William Polik, of New York. 
Peter Andrews Poole, of New York. 
Henry E. Powell, Jr., of Georgia. 
Russell O. Prickett, of Minnesota. 
Anthony C. E. Quainton, of Washington. 
Kenneth N. Rogers, of New York. 
David Rowe, of Maryland. 
George L. Rueckert, of Wisconsin. 
Thomas J. Scanlon, of California. 
Charles W. Schaller, of Wisconsin. 
William C. Sergeant, of Florida. 
Carl G. Shepherd, of New York. 
Pierre Shostal, of New York. 
Robert Siegel, of New York. 
Michael B. Smith, of Massachusetts. 
Richard W. Smith, of New York. 
Roger A. Sorenson, of Utah. 
Frederic N. Spotts, of Massachusetts. 
John W. Stahlman, of Ohio. 
Paul E. Storing, of New York. 
Donald P. Swisher, of California. 
T. Elkin Taylor, of Georgia. 
Richard W. Teare, of Ohio. 
Nathaniel B. Thayer, of Massachusetts. 
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Alan R. Thompson, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Richard S. Thompson, of Washington. 

George R. Tolles, of Ohio. 

Thomas M. Tonkin, of Minois. 

Joseph W. Twinam, of Tennessee. 

Matthew H. Van Order, of Minnesota. 

Thomas H, Walsh, of Texas. 

John A. Warnock, of California. 

E. Allen Wendt, of Hlinois. 

Olin S. Whittemore, of Michigan. 

A. Norman Williams, of Michigan. 

Roderick M. Wright, of California. 

Michael G. Wygant, of Massachusetts. 

Joseph R. Yodzis, of Pennsylvania. 

The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 2 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

D. Eugene Delgado-Arias, of Florida. 

Henry Clinton Reed, of Ohio. 


George D. Whittinghill, of New York, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Joseph A. Todd, of Alabama, for reappoint- 
ment in the Foreign Service as a Foreign 
Service officer of class 3, a consul, and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 520(a) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

Miss Geraldine B. Stibbe, of Ohio, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 3, a consul, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Valentin E. Blacque of Minnesota. 

Miss Margaret Wiesender, of Wisconsin. 

Morris H, Lax, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a consul of 
the United States of America. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

John B. Brady, of California. 

Frederick P. Jessup, of Connecticut. 

Joseph W. Smith, of Maryland. 
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Challenges Confronting Our Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—if it is to meet the great challenges 
of survival and progress—must, in my 
judgment, be aware of the threats to 
our security; understand and appreciate 
the scope of our strength; retain a con- 
fidence in our ability to meet the threats 
to our survival; and be ready and willing 
to dedicate the necessary energies and 
resources not only to meet the challenges 
to survival but also to fully exploit the 
great opportunities of this fast advanc- 
ing age. 

In attempting to keep the promises— 
as well as the threats of this great age 


in prospective—I reviewed such facts in 
a weekend broadcast over Wisconsin 
radio stations. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts of this address 
printed in the Recorp. 

CHALLENGES CONFRONTING NaTION 
(Statement by Senator WIV, of Wisconsin) 

Today we and the Nation live in times 
of crisis, of unparalleled progress, of real 
challenge, and of great promise. 

Living in such a complex age—recently ad- 
vanced further by a revolutionary break- 
through into space—we need, then, a new 
perspective and understanding of the in- 
fluences, conditions, and forces shaping our 
destiny. 

Realistically, we as individuals, of course, 
need to—and must—give fundamental con- 
sideration to our immediate environment: 
Our jobs, homes, families and efforts to 
further improve our ways of life. 

In a fast-advancing, rapidly changing 
world, however, there is also a need—in fact 
a responsibility—for attempting to under- 
stand—and to deal with—the larger scope 
challenges that confront us. Our success in 
dealing with these broader problems may 


well have a determining effect upon not only 
success in handling personal problems but, 
indeed, our survival. 

What then are these major factors exert- 
ing direct, and indirect, influences upon our 
lives? 

PRESERVING THE PEACE 


First, let’s take a look at the No. 1 
challenge—that of preserving the peace, or, 
conversely—preventing world war II. 

Around the globe, the Communists con- 

trol one-third—or about 1 billion—of the 
people, and one-fourth of the land of the 
earth, 
Fanatically, the Reds are dedicated to con- 
quering the world. For this purpose, they 
continue to mobilize the controlled people 
and resources into a gigantic military 
machine, 

As a leader of the free world, the United 
States—serving also as a front-line anti- 
Communist force—finds it necessary to (a) 
maintain a mighty jet-nuclear-missile space 
defense; and (b) cooperate with free world 
allies—in military alliances—to prevent the 
outspreading of communism. 

Behind such a protective military shield, 
we are also attempting to create the eco- 
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nomic and political conditions and strength 
to withstand Red aggression, as well as en- 
couraging cooperation necessary for build- 
ing a world in which wars will not recur 
in each generation, and differences among 
nations can be settled peacefully. 

Fulfilling a dual responsibility as protector 
of freedom and promoter of peace, however, 
this can be accomplished only by maintain- 
ing a healthy economy. 

ECONOMIC PICTURE 

Let’s take a look, then, at the economic 
picture, 

Today, the Nation is surging forward with 
an ever-increasing output of goods and serv- 
ices—predicated to reach an annual rate of 
$570 billion in 1962. 

Despite record levels of production, there 
are, nevertheless, serious problems. If un- 
resolved, these may handicap our ability not 
only to meet the needs of our fast-expanding 
population but also to win the economic 
battle against communism. 

Consequently, we must undertake realistic 
efforts to perpetuate a strong, forward mov- 
ing free economy. Among other things, this 
means a new hard look at foreign and do- 
mestic programs. 

The future of Western alliances—as well as 
our own domestic progress—for example, 
may depend to a substantial degree—upon 
the adoption of realistic trade policies. 

In agriculture, business, industry, and 
labor many folks—and rightly so—are deeply 
concerned with the adverse impact which 
too large a volume of imports of foreign 

produced at lower operational and 
labor costs—may have on our domestic econ- 
omy. 

For this reason, I believe that Congress has 
a responsibility both for: (1) preserving— 
and effectually exercising—its constitutional 
authority on tariffs; and (2) writing in 
safeguards into any new reciprocal trade laws 
to protect jobs, businesses, and the general 
economy. 

AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 

On the farm front, also, there are serious 
challenges. Historically, agriculture has 
served as a foundation stone of our economy. 
Unfortunately, the farmer—in dairying as 
elsewhere—still sweats and labors under the 
dual handicap of a production-consumption 
imbalance and a cost-price squeeze. 

Consequently, the Nation—through free 
enterprise and governmental cooperation— 
must now find a farm program that will (a) 
better serve the American public; (b) reduce, 
as possible, the cost of the price-support pro- 
gram to the taxpayer; and (c) brighten the 
outlook for the dairy industry—an important 
segment of our agriculture and national 
economy. 


Australia’s State-Controlled Lotteries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the House 
Members, another foreign country which 
has found lotteries most profitable. 

Australia has four state-controlled 
lotteries which brought in gross receipts 
amounting to over $73 million last year. 
The net income to these Australian state 


governments amounted to almost $25 
million. 


Lottery income earned by all of these 
Australian states were earmarked for 
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specific charitable purposes, such as hos- 
pitals, clothing for the unemployed, 
mental institutions, and for assisting in 
the construction of the Sydney Opera 
House. 

The Australians, like most other 
people, see absolutely nothing wrong 
with lottery revenues. Why should our 
Government be less wise in this respect? 

Mr, Speaker, if we could only exercise 
the same kind of wisdom in the United 
States, we could easily, painlessly, and 
voluntarily raise over $10 billion a year 
in additional income which would be 
used to cut taxes and reduce our gigan- 
tic national debt. Why can we not fol- 
low the wisdom of our foreign friends? 


H.R. 10079: A Bill To Amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent passage of H.R. 10079 by the 
House of Representatives is significant 
in that it gives further impetus to legis- 
lation which will help to underline four 
basic American principles: 

First, the United States has a tradi- 
tional regard for individual dignity and 
self-fulfillment. It follows that this 
Nation should continue to be concerned 
with the problems of free people 
throughout the world whose lives have 
been disrupted by adverse political or 
military conditions. 

Second, the reestablishment of refu- 
gees who cannot return to their native 
countries for religious, racial, political, 
or other reasons is closely connected 
with our objectives to continue the pro- 
vision for asylum and assistance to the 
oppressed, to extend hope in the proc- 
esses of freedom to the victims of 
communism, and to exemplify the dif- 
ferences which exist between free and 
captive societies by our sacrifices and 
actions in behalf of the less fortunate 
members of humanity. 

Third, provision for assistance to free 
nations who are harboring refugees but 
whose economy is not sufficiently strong 
to support the additional strain. 

Fourth, aid to programs for interna- 
tional migration of workers to developing 
countries which are badly in need of 
manpower, the most valuable asset of 
the free world. 

The new amendments to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act provide con- 
tinued U.S. membership in and con- 
tributions to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration and 
for contributions to the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The bill also gives general 
authorization for programs to 
refugees, escapees, and other persons 
who the President may feel should be 
helped in the best interest of this 
country. 
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H.R. 10079 provides flexibility in giv- 
ing assistance to refugees. This assist- 
ance may take such forms as grants, 
loans, or contracts through U.S., inter- 
national, or private voluntary organiza- 
tions. Such aid will help to meet the 
needs of interim care, housing, welfare 
assistance, training, rehabilitation, job 
placement, local reestablishment, and 
oversea resettlement. 

Through the efforts of this and other 
countries, a great deal has been done to 
ease refugee and migration problems. 
However, millions of these unfortunate 
people are still desperately in need of 
help. As one of the most favored na- 
tions of the world, we have a solemn 
responsibility to show humanitarian 
concern for the unwilling victims of war 
and violence throughout the globe. 
The enactment of this legislation will be 
a positive step in that direction, but 
continuing efforts will be needed. His- 
tory will be the final judge of our suc- 
cess or failure in this important task. 


The 22d Anniversary of the Valley Rural 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., at Hunting- 
don, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday afternoon, March 17, 1962, I 
spoke at the 22d annual meeting of the 
Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
held in the gymnasium of Juniata Col- 
lege at Huntingdon, Pa. 

This cooperative, headed by Charles 
L. Packard, as president, and by John 
H. Denton, as manager, has approxi- 
mately 8,000 members in Huntingdon, 
Blair, and Fulton Counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There were some 3,000 members at the 
annual meeting Saturday when I de- 
livered the following address outlining 
the background of REA and explaining 
the role of atomic energy in the field of 
electrification: 

ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH D1s- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE VALLEY RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, HUNTINGDON, PA., MARCH 17, 
1962, 2 p.m. 

It is a pleasure to be able to accept the 
kind invitation to address you—the mem- 
bers of the Valley Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive—upon the occasion of your 22d annual 
meeting. 

I always enjoy the opportunity to get 
away from the legislative atmosphere in 
Washington and mingle with my constitu- 
ents and neighbors in the central Pennsyl- 
vania area. 

my many years in Congress I have 
followed the progress of REA in our great 

Keystone State with much pride because 


Pennsylvania was truly one of the pioneers 
in the field of rural electrification. 


In 1923 Gov. Gifford Pinchot inaugurated 
a study of our State’s power resources and 


requirements. 
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This study was directed by Morris L. 
Cooke—later to be the first administrator of 
REA and a native Pennsylvanian—who rec- 
ommended that “our first concern must be 
with the small user of electricity—particu- 
larly with the farmer.” 

Farm electrification had advanced at a 
snail’s pace during the 53-year period from 
1882—when the first central generating sys- 
tem was put into service—to 1935—when 
REA was created. 

Less than 11 percent of all farms in the 
United States had electricity in 1935. 

Since this time, REA has greatly stimu- 
lated the extension of electric service into 
rural areas. 

It is estimated by REA that more than 97 
percent of the 3.7 million farms recorded 
in the latest U.S. census of agriculture now 
have electric service. 

More than half of these farms are served 

by REA-financed systems reaching out into 
the most sparsely settled sections of the 
country. 
REA borrowers also serve a great number 
of nonfarm rural _ residences—schools, 
churches, business establishments, and in- 
dustrial plants in rural areas. 

More than 5 million rural consumers in 46 
States and 2 territories are now receiving 
electricity from REA borrowers operating 
approximately 1.5 million miles of line. 

Pennsylvania, at the time REA was created 
in 1935, was slightly above the rest of the 
Nation in percent of farms receiving central 
station electric service, with 23.6 percent of 
her farms electrified. 

The first loan in Pennsylvania was ap- 
proved in May 1936, and the first REA 
financed line was placed in operation on 
May 19, 1937. 

Here in Huntingdon your own rural elec- 
tric cooperative’s first loan was approved 23 
years ago on March 22, 1939. 

Eight months later on November 29, 
1939, the first Hne was placed in operation. 

Tremendous strides have been made by 
REA over the years. 

For example, by July 1, 1951, REA had 


-coopera opera 
17,491 miles of line serving 79,065 farms and 
other rural consumers. 

Of all Pennsylvania’s electrified farms it is 
interesting to note that REA borrowers were 
serving 25.5 percent. 

The valley REA has utilized $4,741,239 in 
REA loan funds in building 1,438 miles of 
line—serving 7,856 consumers in Hunting- 
don County and surro area. 

It is estimated that an additional 500 
consumers will be served when plans pres- 
ently underway are completed. 

The average monthly consumption of elec- 
tricity on the valley lines has more than 
doubled in the past 10 years. 

Kllowatt-hour consumption has increased 
from 157 kilowatt-hours per month per con- 
sumer to 354 kilowatt-hours in 1961. 

This indicates—at least in part—that you 
people are enjoying more of the well de- 
served so-called modern conveniences in your 
homes. 

REA has proved to be a good investment 
here. 

Pennsylvanians have repaid $18.7 million 
of the $42.5 million in REA funds advanced 
to them. 

Inelmded in this amount repaid is $1,302,- 
840 which was repaid ahead of schedule. 

The Valley Co-op has repaid almost $2 
million of its advanced loan of $4,741,239 of 
which $182,027 of this repayment have been 
repaid in advance. 


g 
the rural areas of our State and country is 
truly worthy of our pride. 

This record could not have been accom- 
plished in any other way except through 
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cooperatives such as the one we have here 
at Huntingdon. 

Rural America waited for 53 years for 
electricity, but not until REA showed others 
how the job could be done, could any sub- 
stantial success be noted. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to me 
that REA is and has been a Federal pro- 
gram enjoying genuine bypartisan support. 

The REA p as we know it today 
had its inception in the bipartisan Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, introduced in 
the U.S. Senate by the late Republican Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, George Norris, and in 
the House of Representatives by the late 
Sam Rayburn, Democrat, of Texas. 

The bipartisan nature of REA is further 
emphasized by an examination of REA gross- 
loan figures. 

Since the founding of the Rural Electric 
Administration in 1935, $5.4 billion in rural 
electrification and telephone loans have 
been approved to REA borrowers. 

During the period 1953-60, under the Ei- 
senhower administration, loans amounting 
to $2.3 billion, or 42 percent of the gross 
loans, were approved. 

Thus both political parties have contrib- 
uted significantly to the success of REA. 

In this connection much credit is due 
also to the REA co-op leaders for refusing 
to play politics. 

The wisdom of this policy is vindicated 
when the progress under both Republican 
and Democratic administrations is reviewed. 

Speaking frankly, REA plays no political 

favorites and as a result both parties back 
REA. 
The importance of REA to this country 18 
of the pro- 
gram has been and will continue to be of 
vital necessity to the success of REA. 

Senator Morton of Kentucky, former 
national chairman of the Republican Party, 
credited the rural electrification program as 
being a primary factor in the development 
of an agricultural system in America—seven 
times as efficient per man as Russia’s farm 


system. 

I heartily concur with Senator Morton's 
words. 

In the opening of my remarks, I men- 
tioned that our own State of Pennsylvania 
was truly one of the pioneers in the field of 
rural electrification. 

It is significant that our State can also 
take credit for being the site of the world’s 
first atomic power station—located at Ship- 
pingport, near Pittsburgh. 

This central station nuclear powerplant 
produces some 60,000 kilowatts of electric 
energy that is distributed to the consumers 
in the Pittsburgh area through the power 
grid of the Duquesne Light Co. 

The Ship) port Atomic Power Station, 
operated jointly by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Duquesne Light Co., is one 
of 13 civilian atomic reactors now in opera- 
tion, under construction, or with construc- 
tion scheduled for the near future. 

Among the 13 are REA-supported proj- 
ects—the Elk River reactor project in Min- 
nesota and the La Crosse reactor project of 
the Dairyland Wisconsin Cooperative. 

In mentioning atomic power, I would like 
to spend a few minutes in describing its 
source by pointing to these pieces of ore, 
taken from mother earth and which contain 
the energy found in uranium metal. 

This 1 pound of uranium can produce as 
much heat as 1 million pounds of coal— 
which is equivalent to approximately 10 mil- 
Non kilowatt-hours of electric energy. 

To harness the energy stemming from 
uranium metal, the scientist and the engi- 
meer have conceived what is known as a 
reactor vessel. 

With this reactor, heat is developed con- 
verting water to steam, which is sent to the 
turbine from which electric energy is pro- 
duced. 
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It must be understood that atomic power 
is still in its infancy. 

It may be as long as 8 to 10 years before 
this type of power is competitive with con- 
ventional power. 

To give you some idea of one of the big 
problems in the atomic power field: In the 
construction of 1 kilowatt of a conventional 
powerplant where coal is used it costs $160; 
while in the atomic powerplant the cost of 
1 Kilowatt ranges from $280 to $620. 

Thus you will note that the construction 
of coal-fired conventional powerplants from 
the standpoint of 1 kilowatt of construc- 
tion is much cheaper at $160 as compared 
with the minimum cost of $280 for an atomic 
powerplant. 

In the language of the man in the street— 
1 kilowatt-hour of atomic power costs about 
10 mills or about twice as much as con- 
ventional electric power. 

As previously mentioned—in the matter of 
8 to 10 years it is predicted that through 
technological advancements the cost of 1 
kilowatt-hour of atomic power will become 
competitive with conventional power in cer- 
tain sections of the United States where the 
cost of fuel is extremely high. 

Living as we do in an area where coal is 
mined and made available to the power in- 
dustry, atomic energy, while not displacing 
the use of coal, could develop simply as an- 
other source of fuel taking its place along 
side other sources of energy—such as hydro- 
power and coal that can furnish a consumer 
a kilowatt-hour of electric energy at a mini- 
mum cost of 4 mills, 

With this brief explanation of atomic 
power and keeping in mind the REA-sup- 
ported atomic reactor projects at Elk River, 
Minn., and Lacrosse, Wis., it is an accepted 
fact that not only is REA supporting re- 
search and development in atomic power, 
but it is destined to play a more prominent 
role in the utilization and enjoyment of the 
peaceful benefits of the atom. 

In closing—let me stress the fact that the 
contribution of rural electrification to the 
great strength of our Nation is recognized 
by all Americans and especially those of us 
who have our roots in rural areas. 

Therefore all of us can point with pride 
to our respective roles in developing the REA 
program to its current high level of effective- 
ness—in performing its mission of bringing 
economic blessings to rural America. 


Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
10606, which the House of Representa- 
tives approved last week and which I 
voted for, is, I believe, one of the signifi- 
cant bills before the Congress this year. 
In one respect it builds on and improves 
the present Federal-State public assist- 
ance programs which provide payments 
to the needy aged, blind, and disabled. 
But in addition it amounts to a new and 
dynamic approach to the problems of 
public assistance by and as- 
sisting recipients and their families to 
achieve self-care and self-support so 
that they may leave the assistance rolls. 
The Ways and Means Committee should 
be applauded for fashioning this excel- 
Ient bill during a session which finds the 
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committee extremely busy with three 
other very important administration 
measures, the tax reform, trade pro- 
posals, and medical care for the aged. 
I feel sure that the Congress will act fa- 
vorably on this forward-looking public 
welfare legislation. 

First. Increased Federal share in old- 
age assistance, aid to blind, and aid to 
disabled. The bill increases the Federal 
matching share of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the disabled to 
twenty-nine thirty-fifths of the first $35 
of the State’s average monthly payment 
per recipient. It also increases the maxi- 
mum for matching to $70 per recipient. 
If the past is any guide these increases in 
the Federal support will result in higher 
State payments to individuals under 
these programs. In September 1961 in 
New York there were almost 60,000 recip- 
ients benefiting from the federally 
aided old-age assistance program. There 
were about 36,000 persons receiving aid 
to the disabled in our State, and about 
3,400 being assisted under the Federal- 
State aid-to-the-blind program. 

While we reflect on the fact that the 
social security insurance system pro- 
vides income protection for more of our 
senior citizens each year, we should re- 
member that the public assistance pro- 
gram continues to be a necessary sup- 
plement to the insurance system. In 
the middle of last year of the 17 million 
persons in this country 65 and over, there 
were 1,500,000 needy individuals depend- 
ing on public assistance payments who 
had no other public source of income. 
Thus it is incumbent on the Congress 
to continue to look at the old-age assist- 
ance program to make sure that it is 
doing its job effectively, in terms of 
today’s cost of living. I am sponsoring 
legislation in this Congress to “blanket 
in,” under the social security insurance 
system, all persons who have reached 
retirement age. But until that legisla- 
tion commends itself to the Congress we 
have the continuing responsibility to 
provide for adequate realistic amounts 
in our assistance payments. The in- 
creased Federal matching in the bill 
should do this. 

Second. Rehabilitation services and 
training as part of the public assistance 
programs. The bill would also provide 
for Federal matching at a rate of 75 per- 
cent for the costs of certain services, 
specified by the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, which the States 
would provide to assistance recipients in 
order to help these recipients achieve a 
higher degree of self-care or self-sup- 
port. Under present law any such serv- 
ices which the States undertake in an 
effort to reduce dependency on the 
monthly public assistance check are 
matched by the Federal Government at 
a rate of 50 percent, as costs of admin- 
istration. These provisions of the bill 
have special relevance to the aid-to- 
dependent-children program, and would 
make available social services to assist 
individual welfare recipients to make 
use of community resources and to use 
their own capabilities to resolve the prob- 
lems which have made them dependent. 
Where such social services exist, they 
result in lower caseloads and more ef- 
fective spending of public assistance pay- 
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ments. In testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Secretary 
Ribicoff gave a striking example of this. 
In Chicago, an experimental family res- 
toration unit of five topflight casework- 
ers eliminated 163 families from relief 
rolls in 7 months—about one-third of 
their caseloads. And this was by the 
technique of encouraging and helping 
the family achieve self-support, the ap- 
proach which this bill adopts. 

Third. Extension of aid-to-dependent- 
children payments based on parents’ un- 
employment. I should also like to com- 
ment specifically on the provision of the 
bill which would extend for 5 years the 
federally assisted program of aid to de- 
pendent children based on the unemploy- 
ment of a parent. There is no reason in 
logic why the aid-to-dependent-children 
program should omit the family which is 
needy because of the unemployment of 
the breadwinner. This program, enacted 
on a temporary basis last year, has 
proved its effectiveness. In New York 
alone, as of December last year, it was 
bringing financial assistance to 54,000 
recipients, 44,000 of whom were children, 

CONCLUSION 


The bill would also increase Federal 
funds for child welfare services, provide 
for the support of day care facilities in 
the States allowing mothers who want to 
work to seek gainful employment, would 
allow the States—with proper safe- 
guards—to incorporate community work 
programs into the federally aided aid-to- 
dependent-children program, and would 
equip the States with additional author- 
ity to control aid-to-dependent-children 
payments and prevent abuses of the 
program. 

I believe that this bill represents a very 
hopeful and useful set of improvements 
in our Federal-State public assistance 
and child welfare services endeavors. As 
the President put it in his message to the 
Congress February 2, the emphasis in 
such programs, “must be directed in- 
creasingly toward prevention and re- 
habilitation—on reducing not only the 
long-range cost in budgetary terms but 
me long-range cost in human terms as 
well,” 


Relief for W. R. (Bill) Wade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill asking the Congress to 
approve a $1,039,785.32 check for W. R. 
Wade of Marysville, Mont. This is an 
awful lot of money. 

But it is exactly the price W. R. (Bill) 
Wade paid for being an industrious, 
patriotic, and loyal American. 

The story, briefiy, is this: In 1941, Bill 
Wade took a lease on the Drumlummon 
Gold Mine in Marysville, unwatered it, 
retimbered it, and got it ready for min- 
ing gold ore. At that point, 1 year later, 
the War Production Board in Washing- 
ton ordered the mine closed. 
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The closing order was lifted in July 
1945. But now labor and supply costs 
had doubled and a great number of drifts 
and tunnels had caved in completely. 
Much of the previously recoverable ore 
was ruined by dilution with the caveins 
of worthless material from the walls. 

Bill Wade’s losses, broken down, were: 
$109,893.02, the cost of shutdown and 
holding mine main entrance open and 
pumping; $62,662.30, cost of reopening 
and repair after the War Production 
Board order was lifted; and $867,230, 
the lost net profit on ore lost. 

The Court of Claims in Montana held 
that gold mine owners in Wade’s position 
were entitled to recover, but later the 
Supreme Court reversed the court. 

A private bill is now the only way Bill 
Wade can be compensated, not rewarded, 
for the terrible price he paid for his in- 
dustry, patriotism, and loyalty. 


Tenth Virginia District Questionnaire 
Replies Tabulated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a tabulation 
of the votes I have received from the 10th 
Congressional District of Virginia in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire. 

Once again, Mr. Speaker, I wish to pay 
tribute to the lively and keen interest in 
governmental and civic affairs among 
voters in Virginia’s 10th Congressional 
District. 

Early in January 1962 I distributed my 
regular biennial questionnaire to some 
70,000 households representing about 
150,000 registered voters in that 10th Dis- 
trict, which I have had the honor of rep- 
resenting in the Congress since it was 
created in 1952. It includes Alexandria, 
Falls Church, and Fairfax city, as well as 
the counties of Arlington and Fairfax. 

Amazingly, about 16,000 of the ques- 
tionnaires were filled out by the recipi- 
ents and returned to me. This repre- 
sents about a 23-percent return, an 
extremely high rate of return, as my col- 
leagues in the House well know. It dem- 
onstrates anew the unusual personal in- 
terest felt by 10th District voters in the 
affairs of their Government, and the val- 
uable awareness they have of the acute 
problems facing the Nation and their 
community. 

Many thousands of those returning 
the questionnaires even went to the trou- 
ble of expanding their views in letters or 
in comments appended to the question- 
naire forms. Together with their re- 
sponses to the printed questions, these 
are extremely valuable to me as their 
Representative in the House. 

The following letter accompanied the 
questionnaire: 

JANUARY 1962. 

Dran NetcuHsor: Midway of my fifth term 


as your Representative in Congress, I once 
again seek your opinion on some of the 
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major issues of the day—governmental issues 
which undoubtedly will arise during the 
2d session of the 87th Congress. 

Your advice on previous questionnaires 
has been extremely helpful in fulfilling my 
responsibilities as your Member of the House 
of Representatives. Similarly your views on 
the questions listed on the following pages 
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will enable me to better serve you during 
the critical year 1962. I hope you will take 
time at your earliest convenience to answer 
the questions and return your response to 
me. 

I want also to remind you of my sincere 
desire to be of service to you in any of 
your problems with the Federal Government. 


March 19 


A letter to me at the Capitol, or a telephone 
call to CApitol 4-3121, extension 5136, will 
bring prompt action on my part whenever 
you need such assistance. 
With every good wish, I am, 
Sincerely, 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Member of Congress. 


[In percent] 
Question Favor No 
pinion 
FOREIGN AND DEFENSE 

Should we onana. to withhold diplomatic recognition from Communist China and to oppose its admission to the United Nations: 79.9 8.1 

Do you favor to: 
1 Poland and Yugoslavia?_....--...---.--------.-- — 26.2 12.5 
2. So-called neu F 41.6 11.4 
g ATO: SEATO and oee ro-Western nations? 83.3 7.9 
we maintain a strong in defense of West Berlin even if it means use of foro 2 89.2 4.9 
Should $ n ene 1 system be a prerequisite to any international disarmament agreement? ä 94.3 3.5 
Should we exert every effort to win the race to p! the first man on the moon despite the tremendous cost? 38.3 14.1 


Is sia par of a balanced Federal budget important enough so that e spending on welfare and other nonessential domestic pro- 
grams should be curtailed while the international situation es geen such huge expenditures for defense?. 
Do zon think Congress should permit direct Treasury loans (bac! 

ower specifically placed in 8 

ennedy administration’s proposed tax program: 

. Withholding on dividend and interest payments? 

4 Repeal of the existing 4- percent dividend income credit? 

ll Learn tas eredt for account spending? ........ 

t for businesses in increasing their e 
insurance companies in substantially t 
Tax mutual savings and loan associations in substantially the same manner as commercial banks? 


give to the Executive the 3 
Do 1555 8 the following points of the 


3. 
4. 
5. Tee ato 
6, 


FISCAL 


-door 1 to provide money ſor 


sion outlays? ...-...-.---.-..--.. 
same manner as stock companies? 


PRESIDENTIAL POLICIES 


Do you approve of what President Kennedy has done in these fields: 


1. Foreign affairs? 


In the Dnata of progress now being made, do you think a Federal aid to education program is advisable, in 


Should Shar posh — service 
nantly city programs 
wage increases 


Do you think mi iner officers should be free to speak their opinions on political issues? 


2 Domestic aas 


e a ae TEES SE. FUCA OSCE Wee Os Rie ß Ee SS 
Do you favor creation of an than A ff Affairs Department, headed by a Secretary with Cabinet rank, to administer housing and other predomi- 


In view of the 5 's request that the steel industry hold the line on prices, do you think labor should be requested to forgo substantial 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


(This section to be answered only by Federal employees) 


It is my intention to work strenuously during the coming year for a percentage pay raise for Federalemployees. Should this be accompanied 
by a similar effort for a thorough revision of the basic Federal employee pay schedules?. 
changes in the Federal retirement system do you think deserves the highest priority for consideration by Congress? 


Full annuity after 30 years service regardless of age 


Which of these pro: 
22 


4. Full annuity after 25 years service regardless of 
3. Reduction from 60 to 55 of the minimum age 


Aside from the retirement system and a pay 
most immediate consideration by the Congress? (Pl 


. A 35-hour week. 
eee group life insurance benefits 

4 Increased group health insurance benefits 
How would you rate the morale of employees in 


t tor e 
4. Increased annual percentage factors for computation of retirement annuities — 
raise, which of the Siew Federal employees legislative proposals do you think deserves the 


lease check only 1 
3 promotional opportunities across ageney lines 


y the Constitution? 


addition to the impacted areas pro- 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of March 17, 1962: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, March 17, 1962) 

The Public Welfare Amendments of 1962, 
brought before the House increased Fed- 
eral aid for the needy, including the blind, 


disabled, aged, dependent children, and un- 
married mothers. These are matching Fed- 
eral-State programs. The rule accompany- 
ing the bill provided for a closed rule (no 
amendments) and 4 hours’ debate. The pro- 
posed changes in the present law included 
(1) increase the 50-50 matching formula to 
75 percent Federal—25 percent State for the 
aged, blind, and disabled, (2) make perma- 
nent the aid to dependent children of unem- 
ployed parents, (3) establish community 
work and training programs, (4) foster care 
and day care aid for children, (5) increase 
the number and training of local welfare 
workers at 100 percent Federal expense, (6) 
increase the Federal share $25 of first $29 to 
$29 of first $35 ($140 million cost). 

The acclaimed purpose of stressing pre- 
ventative and rehabilitative measures in wel- 
fare help lost out to the same old Federal 
practice of burying the problem in more 
Federal money, thereby assuming the job 
done. 


My specific objections were and are these: 
(1) Further loading down a fiscally imbal- 
anced social security program with addi- 
tional deficits is foolhardy, jeopardizing the 
present program, (2) increasing the Federal 
share to 75 percent accomplishes nothing for 
the needy, except further deficits and Fed- 
eral control at State’s expense (witness 90 
percent Federal share in highways and re- 
sulting scandals), (3) Federal Government 
not only has no “Federal” money but is ter- 
ribly in debt and must look to the people; 
so localities taxwise still foot the bill, (4) 
conformity of State programs (by Federal 
mandate) is not necessary; indeed diversity 
and experimentations are tried, tested, and 
good, even as localities and their needs differ, 
(5) fiscally there is real danger since the 
twin accelerations entice us to ruin, first, 
the “do good” endeavors of politically ex- 
pedient politicians and pressure groups and, 
second, the lack of any limit on the Fed- 
eral Government's powers to spend, borrow 
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and tax, (6) misuse and abuse of these pro- 
grams are not corrected by expanding the 
outlay, (7) there is no individual right to 
public assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment, (8) church agencies cannot con- 
stitutionally take Federal-State money, nor 
can this violation of the separation of church 
and state result in any end but absorption 
and control of the church by Government, 
(9) Federal training of welfare workers with 
100 percent Federal funds will result in total 
brainwash of workers who will think only 
of Government services and not private 
charities. 

Both our Judeo-Christian heritage (char- 
ity is personal, spiritually motivated and 
voluntary—not government unit, politically 
motivated, and compulsory by forced taxa- 
tion with imprisonment and fines for failure 
to comply), and our constitutional Republic 
within a democracy, a form of limited gov- 
ernment of checks and balances in a society 
of free people, contradict the present concept 
and course of Federal-State public assistance, 
as I see it. This legislation will come back 
to haunt us if the people and their repre- 
sentatives in government continue to fail 
to face up to it. The bill passed handily, 
319 to 69. The Republicans joined in en- 
deavoring to eliminate the $140 million in- 
crease (see proposal change No. 6 above) 
claiming this was added beyond the budget, 
with no assurance the money would be passed 
on by the States to the individuals, 

The Revenue Act of 1962, another major 
bill from the President, handled by Ways 
and Means Committee, is ready for House 
debate. The bill would (1) grant an 8-per- 
cent investment credit to whatever the Fed- 
eral Government defines as depreciable, tan- 
gible personal property, new and used, (2) 
withhold 20 percent of all dividends and in- 
terest at the source except for those under 
18 and those not subject to income tax, (3) 
increase taxation of American industry 
abroad, (4) permit as deductions only those 
business expenses directly related to busi- 
ness, and documented immediately, (5) tax 
co-ops at either the cooperative or patron 
level (a single tax, not double as corporate 
tax), (6) a new tax formula for savings and 
loan institutions which provides for taxing 
all earnings, after setting aside a reserve for 
losses equal either to 3 percent of the net 
increase in loans, or 60 percent of net income, 
(7) mutual fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies would get a deduction for a loss re- 
serve account equal to 25 percent of under- 
writing gain, plus 1 percent of incurred 
losses in an exempt set-aside reserve account 
and underwriting loss deductible from in- 
vestment income and special reserve account. 
At the end of 5 years all but one-half is taken 
back into income if it has not been used up 
by losses, (8) business expenses incurred in 
petitioning government deductible as a busi- 
ness expenses. Republican objection will be 
primarily against the first three: (1) 108-per- 
cent total depreciation makes an 8-percent 
tax gift and should be replaced by liberalized 
depreciation, a quicker recovery of cost of 
depreciable equipment, (2) withholding 
should not be inaugurated since many will 
be taxed who do not pay taxes and endless 
paperwork and detail will result in yearly 
filing of exemption certificates, enforcement 
and reporting will be difficult, (3) foreign in- 
vestment already is taxed abroad by the for- 
eign nations that are developed countries, 
and where taxes are low in less developed 
nations it is in the US. interest to 
encourage such profit and expansion, to be 
taxed further only when brought back to 
the United States. Basic conflict is obvious 
with the President's new trade bill seeking 
to expand, not restrict, U.S. business abroad. 
The floor fight will be intensified by the 
“closed rule,” not permitting amendments 
to the bill. The Republicans will endeavor 


to strike the three provisions of the bill I 
have mentioned. How inconsistent the ad- 
ministration is may be seen by the “budget 
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busting” spending, followed by this so- 
called revenue producing measure which 
loses $500 million or more, while giving cer- 
tain industries windfalls as investment 
credits. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 is fan- 
tastic, a real shocker. The President asks 
Congress to transfer (for the first time) to 
him the legislative power over trade and 
tariffs—so much so that at his discretion 
(1) 50 percent of the tariffs may be cut on 
the import of foreign goods on those com- 
modities which the United States, together 
with the EEC (European Economic Com- 
munity) total 80 percent of the world ex- 
port value, (2) remove any tariff that is 
less than 5 percent, (3) permit the President 
to subsidize those industries that his tariff 
reductions hurt by loans, guarantees, free 
counseling services, etc., and subsidize in- 
dividual workers laid off by 65 percent of 
their pay for 78 weeks, plus retraining plus 
a lump sum of $230, plus moving and reloca- 
tion expenses. The enacting clause of the 
bill reads “To promote the general welfare, 
foreign policy, and security of the United 
States through international trade agree- 
ments and through adjustment assistance to 
domestic industry, agriculture and labor, 
and for other purposes.” Here we see the 
economics of trade are not really consid- 
ered—only social welfare, the State Depart- 
ment's policies, and national defense, in that 
order. Estimable as these considerations 
are, it is obvious we are improperly ap- 
proaching what basically is an economic 
matter. Already after but 1 week's hear- 
ings of the Secretaries of Commerce, State, 
Labor, Defense, Interior, Treasury, and Agri- 
culture it is apparent that we are far off 
course. 

These objections have arisen: (1) an un- 
constitutional transfer of power, (2) the 
Reciprocal Trade Act of 27 years was not 
reciprocal. The same enforcement problems 
will face this new bill—so it is not a new 
bill that is necessary but enforcement of the 
old bill, (3) GATT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) under whose inter- 
national instrumentality our tariffs are re- 
duced or removed has never been authorized 
by Congress, (4) not freer trade, but erec- 
tion of other trade barriers than tariff, such 
as cartels, quotas, licenses, etc., are embodied 
in this bill, (5) this avowed effort to free-up 
trade is contradicted by the President’s tax 
proposal to restrict our industry abroad, (6) 
results in price control, (7) labor has mo- 
nopolistic position in demanding wage in- 
creases which will nullify this bill, (8) eco- 
nomic and diplomatic teaming up with the 
ECC is actually the intended forerunner of 
political union—subordinating U.S. sover- 
eignty to a federation of Western Europe- 
United States, similar to the Atlantic Union 
sought by many liberals, (9) the offer of 
Federal subsidy (a) to industry weakens in- 
dustry's incentive to productivity, price re- 
duction, and competition, (b) to individuals 
weakens human beings’ initiative and incen- 
tive to work and retrain, (10) Government 
contracting for private management con- 
sultant agencies to advise specific industries 
with findings secret from Government is un- 
workable (of course unconstitutional), (11) 
no one knows how much of our export mar- 
ket is the result of money we give away so 
others can buy from us, 

Presidential messages are coming thick and 
fast. (1) Foreign aid: once again the people 
of this Nation are asked to give away $4,878 
million (equal 4.878 billion or $4.878 per min- 
ute since Christ was born). How utterly 
incomprehensible it is—to give away money 
we are borrowing to damage our currency 
value abroad, inflate our money at home, 
and further create the imbalance of pay- 
ments which is causing a disastrous drain 
of our gold holdings which undergird our 
entire economy. The world now holds more 
of our money redeemable in gold than we 
have gold and here we give away $4.878 bil- 
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lion, to be added to that imbalance which 
can be claimed in gold. If the world makes 
a “run on the bank,” that's us, we would 
economically collapse. This would mean the 
end of freedom for the world. Why must we 
continue to follow such madcap fiscal pol- 
icies? We can, we must put our fiscal affairs 
in order. (2) Protecting the consumer in- 
terest. A catchall roundup which included 
food and drug controls and labeling, meat 
inspection tightening up, patent and trade- 
mark rights, and a White House Consumer's 
Advisory Council, all sound geared to rein- 
force the old political posture of being “for 
the people.” No where mentioned is the real 
need—fiscal responsibility, which would (a) 
prevent inflation, preserve the value of sav- 
ings for everyone, including our retired peo- 
ple, (b) reduce the debt to relieve ourselves 
of yearly interest and our children from pay- 
ing bills we have charged, (c) reduce the tax 
burden. 


Explanation of H.R. 10770, To Extend 
Coverage of Meat Inspection Act to In- 
trastate Shipments Into Major Con- 
suming Areas Under Certain Condi- 


tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday I introduced H.R. 10770, a bill 
to amend the Meat Inspection Act to ex- 
tend its coverage in certain areas. Many 
people since then have asked me whether 
this is an administration measure to 
carry out the objectives President Ken- 
nedy referred to in his message that day 
on consumer issues. I have explained 
that my bill is not an official Agriculture 
Department approach to the problem 
but rather one I have been working on 
for some time on my own. I feel that it 
could provide a practical solution to the 
problem the President described—that 
is, of assuring the wholesomeness of 
much of that part of our meat supply 
not now subject to Federal inspection. 
The President said one-fifth of our meat 
supply is uninspected. My bill uses as 
its basic approach the same one which 
we incorporated 5 years ago into the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

Briefly, the idea is this: Since Federal 
meat inspection now applies only to 
meat sold in interstate commerce, we 
must make it feasible to assure the 
wholesomeness of meat slaughtered and 
sold within the States. Presumably the 
States already do this, but as a practical 
matter the States do not have the ex- 
tensive inspection forces required by the 
Federal Government in carrying out the 
responsibilities of the Meat Inspection 
Act. The problem then is to find a con- 
stitutional and acceptable manner of 
giving to Federal inspectors or to inspec- 
tors working under Federal inspection 
standards, the right to inspect purely 
intrastate commerce—meat slaughtered 
and sold within a State. At the same 
time, it would be impractical to try to 
station a Federal inspector in every 
butcher shop doing its own slaughtering, 
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or in small abattoirs slaughtering only a 
few head of cattle a week, or a few pigs, 
for sale in the immediate village or 
vicinity. In any event, when meat is 
produced and processed in a small com- 
munity for sale in the locality only, we 
have the best control of all over the qual- 
ity of that meat—and that is the ability 
of the customer to know exactly who is 
to blame for bad meat. The real prob- 
lem is to assure the quality of the meat 
sold in the cities and larger towns from 
animals slaughtered within the same 
State. Unless the consumer has been 
trained to look for the blue stamp show- 
ing the meat was slaughtered under U.S. 
inspection, she may just assume that a 
cut of meat in the stores was subject to 
all of the customary safeguards we have 
come to expect under the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act of 1907. But a particular cut 
may have come from a packer operating 
solely within the State, and not subject 
to the Federal law. It is this portion of 
the uninspected meat supply we are con- 
cerned about. 

PRECEDENT ESTABLISHED IN POULTRY INSPECTION 

LAW 

In the Poultry Products Inspection 
Act of 1957, we established for the first 
time statutory authority for Federal in- 
spectors to pass on the wholesomeness 
of food items produced and sold exclu- 
sively within a State. We did it by es- 
tablishing the concept of major consum- 
ing areas where the intrastate supplies 
are commingled at the point of sale with 
interstate supplies to such an extent and 
in such volume that they affect, burden, 
or obstruct interstate commerce in 
poultry. The provision was written in 
primarily to protect the consumer, but 
also to protect the processors subject to 
compulsory Federal inspection from un- 
fair competition in their major markets 
from noninspected poultry. 

The machinery in the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act for designating a 
major consuming area in which intra- 
state as well as interstate shipments of 
poultry would be subject to compulsory 
Federal inspection is complex—deliber- 
ately so. It cannot be done merely on 
whim of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Designation of an area must be re- 
quested by appropriate State or local 
officials or agencies acting for consum- 
ers, or by an industry group; a public 
hearing must be conducted on the appli- 
cation; the Secretary must then make a 
finding on it, and if he grants the appli- 
cation, he still has authority to waive 
any specific requirements of the act he 
feels justified under the circumstances. 
The designation cannot take effect until 
6 months after the Secretary makes the 
designation—which should provide am- 
ple time for any appeals. Only then can 
the Federal Government require inspec- 
tion of all poultry supplies going into 
that area from intrastate sources. 

H.R. 10770 adopts the same language 
and the same approach to the meat in- 
spection law. 

EXPERIENCE SHOWS NO FEDERAL GRAB FOR 

POWER 

For those who might fear that even 
this represents a Federal grab for power 
at the expense of the States, I might 
point out that the major consuming area 
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provision of the Poultry Products In- 
spection Act of 1957 has not yet been 
used in the 5 years the poultry inspection 
law has been in effect. I have urged that 
St. Louis make appropriate application 
for designation, but so far it has not 
done so. I hope it will. I do not know 
of any other cities which have applied. 
However, much if not most of the poul- 
try now sold in our cities which is pro- 
duced and sold only in intrastate com- 
merce is nevertheless federally inspected 
poultry under a program permitting 
processors to pay a fee for the inspec- 
tion service. It is not compulsory. 
Many poultry processors, however, have 
found it is good business to sell only 
federally inspected poultry, even when 
inspection is not required and even if 
they have to pay for the inspection. 

Regardless of the machinery we finally 
work out for extending meat inspection 
to a large part of the 20 percent of meat 
supplies now escaping Federal inspection, 
I agree wholeheartedly with the Presi- 
dent in his consumer message last 
Thursday that the consumer is entitled 
to this protection. I think H.R. 10770 
provides a practical approach, based on a 
concept already part of our food-inspec- 
tion laws, but if another method proves 
more feasible or desirable, I shall cer- 
tainly support it. 

SUGGESTED BY CONTROVERSY OVER “WATERED” 

HAMS 

The idea for H.R. 10770 came to me as 
a result of the uproar last year over 
the so-called watered hams. Packers 
shipping in interstate commerce had in- 
sisted on the right to add moisture to 
their processed hams in order to 
overcome a competitive advantage held 
by those selling uninspected hams in in- 
trastate commerce. I felt that a fair so- 
lution to this dilemma was not to add 
to the consumer’s cost by having to pay 
for water at ham prices, but rather to 
try to bring the hams processed and sold 
only in intrastate commerce under the 
same regulations applying to hams sold 
across State lines. I remembered the 
approach we had used in the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act in 1957, and 
asked the House Counsel to draft simi- 
lar language for amending the meat in- 
spection law. The President’s com- 
ments Thursday made the idea seem even 
better, and so I introduced H.R. 10770 
that day. 

The text of H.R. 10770 is as follows: 

[87th Cong., 2d sess.] 
HR. 10770 

In the House of Representatives, March 
15, 1962; Mrs. SULLIVAN introduced the fol- 
lowing bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture: 

A bill to amend the Meat Inspection Act to 
extend its coverage in certain areas 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
portions of the Act of March 4, 1907, which 
are known as the Meat Inspection Act are 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“Upon application by any appropriate 
State or local official or agency of a sub- 
stantial portion of any major consuming 
area, or upon application by an appropriate 
local meat industry group in such an area, 
where the Secretary has reason to believe 
that meat or meat food products are handled 
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or consumed in such volume as to affect, 
burden, or obstruct the movement of in- 
spected meat or meat food products in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, the Secretary 
shall conduct a public hearing to ascertain 
whether or not it will tend to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act for such area to be sub- 
ject to this Act. If after public hearing the 
Secretary finds that meat or meat food 
products are handled or consumed in such 
volume as to affect, burden, or obstruct the 
movement of inspected meat and meat food 
products in interstate or foreign commerce 
and that the designation of such area will 
tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act, 
he shall by order designate such area and 
prescribe which of the provisions of this Act 
shall be applicable thereto and grant such 
exemptions therefrom as he determines 
practicable. Such designation shall not be- 
come effective until six months after the 
notice thereof is published in the Federal 
Register. On and after the effective date 
of such designation, all meat and meat food 
products processed, sold, received, or de- 
livered in any such area shall be subject to 
this Act. As used herein, the term ‘this 
Act’ means the provisions of the Act of 
March 4, 1907, which is known as the Meat 
Inspection Act.” 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] at the 
semicentennial reunion of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Arizona, at Phoenix, Ariz., 
on February 14, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, at SEMI- 

NIAL CELEBRATION OF THE STATE OF 

ARIZONA, PHOENIX, ARIZ., FEBRUARY 14, 
1962 


To appear as a speaker at this semicen- 
tennial reunion of the Democratic Party in 
Arizona, and at a gathering which Pays trib- 
ute to your golden anniversary, Congressman 
and revered dean of the U.S. Senate, CARL 
HAYDEN, fills me at once with a sense of great 
pride and humility. As a junior Senator 
from your sister State of Utah, represented 
by the 45th star in our national banner, I am 
honored, indeed, to salute Arizona on the 
50th anniversary of the 48th State. 

I am in vast company tonight—Senator 
Hayden, Postmaster General Day, former 
Governor and former Majority Leader Mc- 
Farland, Congressman Morris K. Udall, 
former Congressmen Harless and Murdock, 
former Governor Garvey, Mrs. Jones, the 
charming widow of another former Governor, 
Mrs. Friend, daughter of Arizona’s first Gov- 
ernor, George Hunt, and Bob Jones. In 
short, the most distinguished Democrats of 
America, as well as Arizona. It is a birthday 
party, and an occasion to remember. 

I share with you your satisfaction in being 
Westerners and Democrats. We are more 
proud of being western Democrats than al- 
most anything else, except being Americans. 

Being Democrats reminds me of my story 
about Uncle Dinny who stormed into the 
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registrar of voters office and demanded that 
his party enrollment be changed from Dem- 
ocratic to Republican. 

The clerk was amazed because he knew 
that Dinny had been a Democratic stalwart 
all of his life. 

“Dinny, why are you doing this?” queried 
the clerk. 

Uncle Dinny, who was just purple with 
rage, fumed: “I just had a terrible argu- 
ment with me family and I am so damn 
mad I want to do something drastic to dis- 
grace them.” 

We good Democrats can understand how 
he felt. 

I share your satisfaction, also, that this 
50th anniversary of Arizona statehood, and 
this resulting semicentennial reunion of the 
Democratic Party, is taking place at a time 
when we again have a great Democratic 
President in the White House—John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

Arizona was literally a new frontier 50 
years ago when we added the 48th star to 
our flag, and it is now a vigorous and ef- 
fective part of the Kennedy New Frontier, 
even to the extent of contributing one of 
its most illustrious native sons, Stewart 
Udall, to the Kennedy Cabinet. 

We now have a greater interest in the 
West and its problems, and a deeper under- 
standing of those problems, than we have 
had in many years in Washington. This is 
indeed a year for Westerners and Democrats 
to celebrate. 

Some of our Republican friends seem to 
have forgotten in this 1 short year that 
they were ever in control of the executive 
branch of the Government, and, therefore, 
responsible for the decisions made. They 
seem to have wiped out the 8 Eisenhower 
years, and to have reverted back to the 
wailing and lamentations they developed to 
such an art during the previous 20 Demo- 
cratic n 

This Republican criticism reminds me of 
the story about the psychiatrist who was 
testing a little boy brought to him by his 
mother because she was concerned about 
his premature preoccupation with little 
giris. 

The psychiatrist placed an ink blot be- 
fore the little boy. 

“Now, Johnny,” he said, “what does this 
look like?” 

“Two bees making love,” came the prompt 
reply. 

Without comment, the doctor showed the 
boy another ink blot. “How about this?” 

Johnny studied it for a moment. “Two 
birds making love,” he said. 

A bit perturbed, the psychiatrist showed 
him a third and larger ink blot. The child 
frowned, looked at it closely, and finally 
declared triumphantly, “Two horses making 
love.” 

At this, the doctor lost patience. “Young 
man,” he thundered, “I think you're just a 
little too concerned with sex.” 

Johnny turned innocent eyes on the psy- 


chiatrist. ‘Why are you hollering at me?” 
he complained. “They're your pictures, 
aren't they?” 


The fact is that much of what the Re- 
publicans are complaining about results 
from actions they took themselves, 

You know, as I prepared this speech, I 
felt very much like the school boy who 
when asked to describe Socrates, wrote: 

“Socrates was a Greek who spoke very 
often to the Athenians. They poisoned 
him.” 

This is a festive and gay occasion, and 
the things I am going to say tonight are 
serious and thought-provoking, but such 
were my instructions. 

My subject is “The Conscience of a 
Liberal”—and I can think of no more ap- 
propriate place to make such a speech than 
to a group of Arizona Democrats. 

It was with some trepedation that I chose 
this subject, because the very word liberal 
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is one of the most misunderstood and mis- 
used words in our vocab today. To 
some it is synonymous with radical“ 
and to these people a radical in government 
is one who advocates great and sweeping 
changes with the least possible delay. To 
others, the word liberal simply means a 
forward-looking attitude, and a ess 
to try new remedies for new or old prob- 
lems. 

Similarly, the word conservative has many 
connotations. It all depends on what you 
want to “conserve.” The American conser- 
vative today, by his own admission, wants 
to return to the forms and usages of the 
past, even those of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. To some this attitude can only be 
labeled by the word “reactionary.” 

It is with a clear recognition of this prob- 
lem of labels, of the fact that the very terms 
I shall be using are equally as controversial 
as the ideologies they represent, that I ap- 
proach this discussion. 

Political history in this country has never 
been shaped by abstract doctrines or theo- 
retical dogmas. Original political theory 
here, as in the mother country of England, 
has developed chiefly in time of national 
trouble when thinking men, seeking to solve 
urgent problems, have been forced to re- 
examine basic principles. 

For example, when we were hammering 
out our American democracy, we produced 
statesmen like Jefferson, Adams, Madison 
and Hamilton, who were also political 
philosophers. 

Then, the debate between the North and 
the South in the mid-19th century pro- 
duced Webster and Calhoun. And the prob- 
lems of the first half of the 20th century 
gave us Woodrow Wilson and Robert Taft, 
two very practical political theorists. 

Today, as we try to cope with grave situa- 
tions both at home and abroad, it has again 
become evident that we must go back to 
first principles, and in that light examine 
the problems of the sixties. 

You will note that my discussion of polit- 
ical philosophy is not essentially partisan. 
Both major political parties have liberals 
and conservatives in their ranks. Perhaps it 
would make the choice at the polls easier, if 
all liberals were lumped together in one 
party and all conservatives amalgamated 
firmly in the other one. But I doubt that 
this day will ever dawn. Republican and 
Democratic parties are both sturdy institu- 
tions which show little interest in being dis- 
sected, and reassembled. 

The lack of consistent philosophies and 
clear-cut division on issues in our two major 
political parties has produced some very 
strange political bedfellows. Lincoln, a Re- 
publican, made Jefferson his touchstone in 
the 1850’s. Bryan, a Democrat, appropriated 
Lincoln in the 1880's. Theodore Roosevelt 
bolted the Republicans as a Progressive and 
found his inspiration in the Federalists who 
were Jefferson's opponents. 

This kind of turnabout is powerful testi- 
mony to the ingenuity of our political 
leaders and the vitality of our American 
procedures. But despite these individual ex- 
ceptions, as a party, the Democrats have 
stood for progress and change to meet mod- 
ern conditions. The Republicans have clung 
persistently to the past, and have insisted 
that new ideas were either socialistic or un- 
American. 

In this discussion, I do not propose to de- 
fine conservatism and liberalism in neat, 
one-sentence statements. No dictionary 
definition could ever be adequate, for one 
thing, and for another, as I have pointed 
out, the words mean different things to dif- 
ferent people. I shall therefore take the 
essence of brief statements of faith from two 
liberals—Democrats, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Gov. Adlai Stevenson, and two 
conservatives—Republicans, President Her- 
bert Hoover and Senator GOLDWATER. 
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The statements cover a 25-year period of 
time. Each spokesman has combined the 
results of his practical political experience 
with an awareness of the implications in his 
own position, and each is an accepted rep- 
resentative of his philosophy. 

First Hoover and Roosevelt who struggled 
for the Presidency in 1932. 

In his volume “Twentieth Century Political 
Thought,” Joseph S. Roucek says of Presi- 
dent Hoover: 

“Herbert Hoover speaks for many modern 
American conservatives when he identifies the 
extension of governmental economic con- 
trols with the ‘regimentation’ characteristic 
of foreign dictatorships, and when he as- 
cribes our high living standards to the 
American system of free enterprise, he com- 
bines almost all of the favorite conserva- 
tive themes: We must cling to the Bill of 
Rights; any necessary alterations must be 
made only by formal constitutional amend- 
ment; governments have an insatiable ap- 
petite for power; society cannot remain 
partly ‘regimented’ and partly free, and 
even partial regimentation will eventually 
destroy democracy. To attempt ‘to solve the 
problem of distribution of a hard won 
plenty by restrictions * * * will abolish the 
plenty.’” 

Moreover, the conduct of business by gov- 
ernment would only give us the “least effi- 
ciency.” States President Hoover: “It would 
increase rather than decrease abuse and cor- 
ruption, stifle initiative and invention, un- 
dermine the development of leadership, 
cripple the mental and spiritual energies of 
our people, extinguish equality of oppor- 
tunity, and dry up the spirit of liberty and 
the forces which make progress.” 

Let us now hear the liberal case as pre- 
sented by Franklin Roosevelt: 

“One great difference which has character- 
ized this division (between the liberal and 
the conservative groups) has been that the 
liberal party—no matter what its particular 
name was at the time—believed in the wis- 
dom and efficacy of the will of the great ma- 
jority of the people, as distinguished from 
the judgment of a small minority of either 
education or wealth. * * * 

“The other great difference between the 
two parties has been this: The liberal party 
is a party which believes that, as new condi- 
tions and problems arise beyond the power 
of men and women to meet as individuals, 
it becomes the duty of the Government itself 
to find new remedies with which to meet 
them. The liberal party insists that the 
Government has the definite duty to use all 
its power and resources to meet new social 
problems with new social controls—to in- 
sure to the average person the right to his 
own economic and political life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Now coming 30 years closer to today— 

In his book “The Conscience of a Con- 
servative,” my distinguished colleague from 
your State, Senator GOLDWATER, states that 
the undesirable trends which he finds in our 
public affairs will be reversed, and I quote: 

“When Americans, in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the Nation, decide to 
put the man in the office who is pledged to 
enforce the Constitution and restore the Re- 
public. Who will proclaim in a campaign 
speech: 

“'I have little interest in streamlining 
Government or in making it more efficient, 
for I mean to reduce its size. I do not un- 
dertake to promote welfare, for I propose to 
extend freedom. My aim is not to pass laws, 
but to repeal them. It is not to inaugurate 
new programs, but to cancel old ones that 
do violence to the Constitution, or that have 
failed in their purpose, or that impose on 
the people an unwarranted financial burden. 
I will not attempt to discover whether legis- 
lation is needed before I have first deter- 
mined whether it is constitutionally permis- 
sible. And if I should later be attacked for 
neglecting my constituents’ interests, I shall 
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reply that I was informed their main interest 
is liberty and that in that cause I am doing 
the very best I can.’” 

Again, Senator GOLDWATER states: 

“Thus, for the American conservative, 
there is no difficulty in identifying the days’ 
overriding political challenge: It is to pre- 
serve and extend freedom. As he surveys the 
various attitudes and institutions and laws 
that currently prevail in America, many 
questions will occur to him, but the con- 
servative’s first concern will always be: Are 
we maximizing freedom?” 

In May 1956, Adlai E. Stevenson, one of 
today’s most articulate liberals, gave this 
classic definition of the modern liberal: 

“First, he (the liberal) believes in the 
existence of the future, and believes that it 
can be made a good future. If he is my age 
he may often think of the past, and he may 
think of it with affection and nostalgia. But 
he rejects the idea that it was either better 
or simpler than what we face now. In an- 
swer to the conservative's classic question, 
“Whither are we drifting’ the liberal says: 
We cannot drift, we must go.“ Although he 
respects the past, he has no desire to tinker 
with the clock or turn it back. He does not 
try to force it ahead. But he does wind the 
clock, 

“He has never seen from on high any 
slightest indication that heaven itself wishes 
to return to the good old days—and so he 
walks ahead, in courage and steadfastness, 
and with a minimum of backward glances, 
into the perpetually obscure, the perpetually 
dangerous, the perpetually unknown future. 
No wonder he cannot always tell where he is 
going. In contrast to this, the reactionary 
can always tell you where he has been, so 
he has an air of authority. What he doesn't 
know is that the political house of his 
fathers, which he perpetually talks about, 
but hasn’t seen for 40 years, has now been 
condemned or torn down.” 

Perhaps the most striking difference be- 
tween the two liberals and the two con- 
servatives I have just quoted lies in their 
frame of mind. The conservatives con- 
stantly implies that the “good old days” 
and “good old methods” of doing things 
were better and that most changes and mod- 
ifications in our way of life in recent years 
haye been to say the least, unfortunate. 
With this thesis I most emphatically dis- 


My objection does not arise, however, 
from a purely personal disposition to like 
the present and look to the future with opti- 
mism. It arises from the lessons of history. 

I do not propose to call in the Greeks and 
the Romans to prove my point. I leave 
them to the conservatives who seem to like 
unearthing unsuccessful social experiments, 
centuries old, which were carried out under 
conditions as unlike those in modern 
America as it would be possible to find, to 
demonstrate that some similar proposal 
would surely fail in the United States of 
the 1960's. I will be satisfied to fall back 
on the history of the United States as a re- 
Mable guide for the programs of action we 
should formulate for today. 

Almost from our earliest days our greatest 
leaders have ed that we must make 
use of the instrumentality of government 
to do what we cannot as individuals do at 
all, or do so well, for ourselves. It was be- 
cause it was necessary to do some things on 
a National, rather than a State, basis that 
the Constitution was adopted in the first 
place. 

It was obvious, of course, from the day 
our Nation was born that the Government 
had to maintain an Army to provide for the 
common defense, to coin money, and per- 
form other national services. But whether 
the Government had any responsibility in 
transporting the mail, for instance, was an- 
other question. Even today some cry 
“socialism.” -` 
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But the Continental Congress thought the 
Government did have that responsibility, 
and in 1775, probably after considerable 
debate, the Continental passed a 
resolution and ordinance establishing post 
offices and post roads. 

By 1801, Alexander Hamilton had recog- 
nized that “the improvement of the com- 
munications between the different parts of 
our country is an object well worthy of our 
national purse” and “to provide roads and 
bridges is within the direct purview of the 
Constitution.” 

By 1808, so many internal problems had 
reared their heads in the new union of 
States that Albert Gallatin, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, presented to the Senate a 
comprehensive plan for an integrated system 
of internal improvements including post of- 
fices and post roads to be undertaken by the 
Central Government. 

I could continue with an almost year-by- 
year account of the growth of what is now 
our Federal highway system. Sufficient it is 
to say that the problems of the times which 
individuals could not solve were in each case 
met with solutions of the times, solutions 
which were often new and untried. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and the other great 
founders of the Nation were moved by the 
same spirit so eloquently described by Adlai 
Stevenson in the statement which I just 
quoted. Undoubtedly these men thought 
fondly of the “good old days” before they 
had to fight a revolutionary war and estab- 
lish a government on the basis of the new 
and untried principles of political democ- 
racy. And yet they walked ahead “in cour- 
age and steadfastness, with a minimum of 
backward glances into the perpetually un- 
known future.” 

Do we ever hear today of the Tory Con- 
servative philosophers, the cling-to-the-old- 
ways boys who were contemporaries of the 
activist founders of our country? Can you 
name one of them? Neither can I, although 
I vaguely remember from my college history 
courses that there were such authorities. 

In the history of our people’s growing 
use of the Government to advance their wel- 
fare, I see something quite different from 
what the conservatives apparently see. I see 
a steady advance down through the years in 
a greater acquisition by all Americans of all 
of the fundamental values for which the 
country was founded. Without changing 
the frame of the Government we set up when 
we became a Nation, we have added im- 
measurably through constitutional amend- 
ments and statutory acts to the liberty as 
well as the general welfare of all of our 
citizens. 

In the paragraph from the book by the 
junior Senator from Arizona which I quoted 
earlier there is one very striking sentence: 

“I do not undertake to promote welfare, 
for I propose to extend freedom.” 

What does this mean in literal terms? 

My idea of promoting welfare includes, as 
an essential element, the extension of an 
individual's freedom. 

For example, the Federal banking system 
set by statute gives me the freedom to con- 
duct financial affairs under sound monetary 
and credit regulations, a freedom my an- 
cestors did not have. Since in this respect 
I am teed freedom, and not deprived 
of it, I certainly feel that this contributes 
to my welfare. 

Perhaps the Senator was referring to the 
type of freedom our older citizens have had, 
to manage as best they can to meet their 
medical expenses in old age. No matter that 
funds are lacking, each is free“ to suffer 
want and neglect. But the liberal would 
hold that Federal concern for their welfare, 
and statutory action, would assure them of 
that other type of freedom which I feel is 
more desirable, freedom from the worry of 
medical bills and hospital bills for care they 
must have. 
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The junior Senator from Arizona has pro- 
that the Federal Government grad- 
ually withdraw entirely from the following 
programs which he describes as being “out- 
side the constitutional mandate,” social wel- 
fare programs, public power, agriculture, 
public housing, urban renewal, and, as he 
states, from “all other activities that can be 
better performed by lower levels of govern- 
ment or by private institutions or by in- 
dividuals.” 

Only by this method, in his opinion, can 
American people “start making progress to- 
ward regaining their freedom.” 

If I correctly understand the Senator, 
what are some of the Government services 
we would be giving up? 

One would certainly be the great system 
of social security insurance which provides 
most Americans with a minimum income for 
their retirement years. 

Another, I presume, would be our public 
health system, including the basic research 
efforts to attack the cause and find the cure 
for great killers like heart disease and cancer. 

Federal aid to education would undoubt- 
edly be on the list, despite the fact that Fed- 
eral aid to land-grant colleges was first au- 
thorized in 1862, and that since that time 
there have been many other programs re- 
affirming our national interest in support 
of our schools. 

As Americans, would the Senator from 
Arizona have us turn our back on slums and 
decaying cities, with nothing done about 
these twin evils unless States or communi- 
ties are able to aid, or when slum clearance 
and urban renewal can be financed by pri- 
vate capital? 

And agriculture, that important segment 
of our economy that has consumed so much 
of the thought of Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations since President Hoover 
initiated his farm board, would it be left to 
sink or swim depending on the farmer’s abil- 
ity to outguess the weather and the market? 

What of our great natural power sites, 
which are part of the people’s God-given 
heritage of natural resources? In many cases 
their full and comprehensive development is 
too big and two costly for private enterprise, 
or for a local community or areas to develop. 
To turn over to private enterprise the full 
responsibility for developing electric energy 
would be, in some cases, to squander the 
people's heritage, 

As I see it, the conservatives really want 
to use the laws of 1850 to govern the United 
States of the 1960's. They relish our auto- 
mobiles, our television, our jet airplanes, our 
beautiful cities and our comfortable homes, 
but they want to be as unregulated as 
though they still lived on a frontier ranch. 

Do they seriously want to repeal our na- 
tional conservation program, the railroad 
and trust regulations of the late 19th cen- 
tury, the Farm Assistance Program, the Food 
and Drug Act and its numerous amend- 
ments, our water pollution control program, 
to use a few examples? How many people 
can possibly have deluded themselves into 
believing that the “good old days” before 
the national Government undertook these 
services were better than the “good new 
days” of the present, and the even better 
days of the future? 

I've never been sure just when the “good 
old days” began or ended but let’s take a 
brief glimpse at the status of the average 
man—at his educational opportunities, his 
working conditions, his rights as a citizen, 
and his living standards, during some of the 
periods which some of our rugged conserva- 
tives like to think of as rosy. 

When the Republic was founded there was 
an aristocracy of wealthy landowners, a few 
well-to-do shipowners, practically no mid- 
dle class, and a large mass of tenants, small 
farmowners, frontiersmen, agricultural field 
workers and slaves, 

Illiteracy was common. Before 1827 there 
were no tax supported schools of any kind. 
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It was not until the latter half of the 19th 
century, when the public libraries began to 
spread across the Nation, when newspapers 
and periodicals began to achieve mass cir- 
culations, and when the chautauqua and 
lecture platform became popular that there 
was any real advance in general literacy. 
Even so, 50 years ago only 1 out of every 17 
citizens completed high school. 

As far as material wealth was concerned, as 
late as 1900 only about 71 out of every 1,000 
persons had any savings deposits, and only 
about 42 out of every 1,000 had any ordinary 
life insurance. Life expectancy for men was 
about 46 years; for women 48. 

Because people were willing to work for 
anything they could get, the annual average 
wage in manufacturing in this country in 
1909 was only slightly over $500. That would 
buy more beefsteak or potatoes than $500 
would today, but it would not buy decent 
housing or medical care or education, or 
enough of anything else. 

Is this the golden period of American his- 
tory to which our conservative friends refer 
with nostalgia? 

It is not easy to contrast living standards 
in the early 1900's with those of today be- 
cause the data are clearly not comparable in 
all cases. There are great differences in dol- 
lar values, and many intangibles. However, 
it is safe to say that the per capita gross na- 
tional product, based on a constant dollar, 
has doubled in the last 50 years. This means 
that in proportion to the population, twice 
the quantity of goods and services are being 
consumed today than at the beginning of 
this century. And the per capta income, 
estimated in constant dollars, is up from $375 
to $2,538. Family income has tripled in just 
the last 30 years. Despite high taxes we have 
much more spendable income than ever 
before. 

Total personal savings were only a little 
over a billion dollars at turn of the century. 
In 1956 they stood at almost $37 billion. In 
1920, life insurance in force in this country 
added up to about $40 billion. By 1958 the 
amount was close to $500 billion. 

The number of telephones have more than 
doubled in the last 30 years, and the number 
of privately owned cars more than tripled. 

I could continue for some time to quote 
statistics to you, people are living much 
longer, we are losing far fewer babies in their 
first year, and far fewer women in childbirth, 
well over half of our citizens are completing 
high school instead of 1 out of every 17 as 
was the case in 1900, illiteracy has almost 
been wiped out, we are eating more and bet- 
ter, we have more leisure because we don't 
work as long, and we are using that leisure 
to travel to faraway places. 

Does it not seem as though life is richer 
and more abundant? 

But as you may say many of these gains are 
purely material. What of the constitutional 

antees of freedom and of political and 
civil liberties? Have they been eroded down 
through the years? 

In partial answer to this, let me point to 
the recent decision of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals overturning the Apalachin convictions. 
It was, we all agree, a complete frustration 
of the efforts of the law to deal effectively 
with those who scorn the law. But it was 
also a stern and impartial protection of the 
constitutional rights of the individual. 

You all remember the details of the Apa- 
lachin case. Twenty men, most of whom had 
underworld police records, were convicted of 
conspiracy to conceal the purpose of their 
conclave at Apalachin, N.Y. They all as- 
serted they were simply “visiting a sick 
friend.” No people familiar with the inter- 
locking directorates of racketeering believed 
this, it made just as much sense as saying 
that 63 men with underworld reputations 
had convened in Apalachin to play tiddly- 
winks. 

Yet the court held “no crime proved, no 
conviction.” 
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“In America,” wrote Judge Charles E. 
Clark, “we respect the dignity of the individ- 
ual, and even an unsavory character is not 
to be imprisoned except on definite proof of 
specific crime.” 

Most Americans agreed. It was unfortu- 
nate that freedoms broad enough to shield 
the worthy gave shelter to the unworthy, but 
when freedom is at stake, the course is clear. 

We must not curtail freedom. The United 
States must, within the framework of the 
Constitution, sharpen its legal powers to 
deal successfully with the new techniques of 
crime. 

Contrast the sentiment in America today 
on the Apalachin case, and the language of 
the decision on it, with the course of the 
famous Sacco-Vanzetti case of the 1920's. 
Two Italian radicals were convicted of mur- 
der in a payroll robbery in Massachusetts. 
The case was full of doubts, “doubts that 
would not down,” Walter Lippmann, then 
an editorial writer on the New York World, 
called them. “No man,” Mr. Lippmann 
write, “should be put to death where so much 
doubt exists.” 

But the men were executed. There was a 
genuine division of thought between those 
who thought radicals ought to be strung up 
on. principle and those who felt the test of 
a country’s civilization was the care with 
which it protected the rights of minorities. 
When the execution finally took place, many 
shivered and wondered if justice had been 
done, and then went on to something else. 

And now turn further back to the Salem 
witch frenzy. What happened then? A 
company of girls started to bark like dogs 
and scream. They were accused of being 
bewitched. The excitement spread, and the 
jails filled rapidly with suspects. Fifty-five 
persons suffered torture, and 20 were exe- 
cuted before the frightful period ended. 
During the entire time it was actually unsafe 
to express doubt of a prisoner's guilt. 

The days of the Salem witch trials, when 
no voice was raised to question innocence or 
guilt, the time of the Sacco-Vanzetti trials, 
and when despite many doubts of guilt two 
men were executed, or the Apalachin trial 
of the 1960’s when to guard against trampling 
on basic guarantees 63 underworld char- 
acters were set free, in which era was there 
more viligant protection of the constitutional 
rights of a citizen? 

My friends, I seriously wonder whether 
those who would turn back the clock would 
be satisfied with the type of land in which 
they would live. 

The conservatives continually express deep 
concern about the cost of moving forward. 
I, for one, have never believed that the best 
measure of our national progress is the. rate 
or the quantity of our expenditures. I am 
proud of the fact that much of our high 
standard of living is a product of a private 
enterprise system left free and unfettered, 
and regulated by law only when restrictions 
or a referee become necessary to assure 
maximum freedom to the system or proper 
protection for the people. 

But I cannot agree with the theory that 
every expansion of government machinery 
is a restriction of freedom or a long step 
toward national bankruptcy. 

It is true that the demands of our society 
are taking a considerable percentage of 
our incomes, a percentage we wish was less. 
But this does not justify the claim of con- 
servatives that all Government spending is 
bad, per se, and that all private spending 
is good, per se. 

Obviously when we spend for a new car 
or a new television set we do it as individuals, 
while we must join together in Govern- 
ment to spend for a new school. We must, 
in other words, use government as our in- 
strument to build and operate the school 
system. But does it make the school less 
desirable, less necessary, less an adjunct 
of a free society? Does the new car, in 
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Senator GOLDWATER'S phrase “maximize free- 
dom,” more than does the school? 

“Individual responsibilities” mean meeting 
individual responsibility to the Common- 
wealth. It is true that we have other re- 
sponsibilities. We have responsibilities to 
our families and our friends. But we have 
no responsibility more important than that 
to our fellow man. 

Those who emphasize individual responsi- 
bility sometimes tend to confuse responsi- 
bility with interest, so that a person who 
follows his personal interest is led to be- 
lieve that, by so doing, he is being re- 
sponsible when he is only being selfish. 

Conservatives sometimes acknowledge that 
concerted effort to meet a general problem 
at the community or State level is desirable, 
but believe that it becomes “socialism” when 
the National Government seeks a solution. 
Is this realistic? In this modern age our 
mobile populations and swift communica- 
tions are making more and more problems 
soluble only at the Federal level. It is no 
longer possible, for instance, to quarantine 
ignorance or crime behind city walls or 
State boundaries. Adult workers poorly 
educated in their childhood, and criminals 
bred in their youth in city slums, migrate 
back and forth across the country to become 
the problem of any community in which 
they settle. 

There is another point which should be 
made here, also, in behalf of Federal con- 
cern for problems which spill over from one 
section of the country to another. States 
and local communities depend largely upon 
the general property tax for revenue, while 
the Federal tax system is based to a much 
greater degree upon the ability to pay. 
There can be considerable justification 
therefore for using it to meet all problems 
which are national in scope. 

Too many discussions of Federal spend- 
ing leave the impression that our taxes 
are high because of the inordinate expense 
of programs for health, welfare, conserva- 
tion, resource development and other domes- 
tic improvements. This, of course, is not 
fair. More than half of Federal tax dollars 
today are going into major national security 
items, that is, defense, atomic energy, space 
exploration and military assistance. 

Federal expenditures for domestic needs, 
for health, welfare, conservation, resource 
development, housing, commerce and general 
government are less than one-fourth of our 
budget and they are at a lower level pro- 
portionately than they were 20 years ago. 

Today, the debate in America over con- 
servative and liberal philosophies of govern- 
ment is more intense than at almost any 
other time in recent history. As the apos- 
tle of conservatism, my colleague and your 
junior Senator is one of the main and most 
able debaters. 

I welcome this debate. It is as much a 
part of our way of life as the Constitution 
itself. I trust that out of it will come the 
high resolve and unity of purpose which has 
seen America through her other times of 
crises. 

I am disturbed, however, by the infusion 
into the conservative movement, and par- 
ticularly into the most conservative wing 
of the Republican Party, of what has come 
to be known as the “radical right.” 

I am speaking of the professional anti- 
Communists, the members of the John Birch 
Society and similar organizations, who have 
set themselyes up as the only true Ameri- 
cans and who label everyone who disagrees 
with them as Communists or Communist 
dupes. 

These self-appointed patriots are trying to 
convince the people that we are weakened 
by an income tax based on the ability to 
pay, by a social security system which pro- 
vides funds for food and lodging for our 
elderly, and by a minimum wage which as- 
sures our most lowly paid the necessities 
of life. 
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They try to wreck the integrity of the Su- 
preme Court. They stir up resentment 
against our participation in the United Na- 
tions, They say that the clergy is riddled 
with Communists. They make an effort to 
block all foreign aid programs. They vilify 
foreign-born and minority-group citizens. 
They chip away at our civil liberties and 
spread hate and suspicion throughout the 
Nation. 

Former President Eisenhower has labelled 
some of the charges of the super patriots 
of the right as “rot.” President Kennedy has 
given them clear warning that the damages 
of Birchism to our free society in the sixties 
will not, like the abuses of McCarthyism in 
the fifties, be borne by the President in 
silence. 

Meanwhile, there are millions of well- 
meaning but unthinking Americans who are 
‘embracing these programs as valid solutions 
for our deeply complex problems, These 
people are troubled and frustrated, and the 
simple solutions offered are something they 
want desperately to accept. 

I do not doubt the sincerity of some of 
the men and women who are leading the 
radical right. They believe that by foment- 
ing hate they are doing what is best for 
America. But there is no question but that 
they are irresponsible and destructive, and 
that the sensible men and women of Amer- 
ca must understand what is happening, 
must study it, and must consider what can 
be done about it. In the thunder from the 
right there is real danger to the liberties 
that we cherish so dearly in America, danger 
which our conservative friends either do 
not, or will not, recognize. 

My friends, as I stated earlier, America is 
again at a point in its history, and in the 
history of mankind, when we must examine 
first principles. 

In the past, when we have done so, the 
liberals have carried the day. I believe they 
will carry it again in the decade ahead. Once 
more there has come upon the American 
scene a strong leader who recognizes the new 
challenge of liberalism, and has moved into 
a position of commitment to it. I refer, of 
course, to our great young President—Jack 
Kennedy. 

There is no question in my mind that Pres- 
ident Kennedy is standing firmly in the Wil- 
son-Roosevelt-Truman tradition, and what is 
an even surer test of the durability of his 
stance, he has surrounded himself with some 
of the best and most progressive minds of 
our age. 

Each day Jack Kennedy dedicates himself 
more firmly to the advancement of the Na- 
tion’s social welfare and economic security 
as it centers in the family—higher minimum 
wages, better housing, improved health sery- 
ices, greater protection for the aged. And 
each day he demonstrates that he is more 
strongly committed, both by mind and heart, 
to strengthening civil liberties and civil 
rights. 
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He does not consider himself a liberal 
simply of the new deal stripe. He feels that 
the liberalism of the new deal and the fair 
deal has become so intrinsically a part of 
the American way of life that it is no longer 
a subject for controversy. „ he 
feels, should be “rethought and renewed.” 

“What we need now in this Nation most of 
all is a constant flow of new ideas,” he said 
in his cam „We cannot ob- 
tain new ideas until we have a government 
and a public opinion which respect new ideas 
and the people who have them. * * * Our 
country has surmounted great crises in the 
past, not because of our wealth, not be- 
cause of our rhetoric, not because we had 
longer cars and whiter ice boxes and bigger 
television screens than anyone else, but be- 
cause our ideas were more compelling, and 
more penetrating and more wise and more 
enduring.” 

In the Congress and in the Cabinet, Ari- 
zona has given President Kennedy three stal- 
wart liberals, the great young-in-spirit-and- 
heart dean of the Senate Carl Hayden and 
the Udall brothers, Stew and Moe. You 
Democrats should be proud of these liberals 
and you should be ready, willing, and able 
to plug a couple of gaps in your delegation, 
which I won’t mention. 

My friends, President Kennedy and the 
other American liberals of 1960 are simply 
seeking to emulate the spirit of those times 
in our earlier history when new aims and 
wholly new processes were developed to meet 
new needs. 

Today, as in the past, the conservatives 
may hamper and delay some efforts and pro- 
grams, but I am convinced that the funda- 
mental pressure of the American people will 
triumph in the end. Public opinion polls 
show that more than 75 percent of the Amer- 
ican people are behind President Kennedy— 
approve of his fresh new approach and his 
firm hand on the helm. 

You know, the Republican reaction to 
President Kennedy’s immense popularity and 
to the record he is making reminds me of 
the story about the farmer and his new 
hunting dog. When he first got him he 
took the dog out for a test run. Presently 
he shot a duck. The dog walked out on top 
of the water, picked up the duck, and 
trotted back over the waves. The farmer 
blinked, rubbed his eyes * * * and tried 
again, with the same result. 

Completely overjoyed, he invited a neigh- 
bor to go with him the following day, say- 
ing nothing about the dog’s talent. True to 
form, when either man hit a bird the dog 
would walk on the water and retrieve it. 

The neighbor said nothing. Finally, un- 
able to hold in a moment longer the owner 
hinted: “Some dog, eh?” 

The neighbor rubbed his chin reflectively. 
“Yeah,” he mumbled, “good dog, but he 
can't swim.” 

I predict that the Kennedy hold on the 
imaginations of the American people will 
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flourish and grow. He has grasped firmly 
the fact that the liberal Democratic tradition 
is the American tradition, and that it en- 
larges the freedom of choice and opens the 
way for everybody to build his future to his 
own wishes. 

And so, in conclusion, let me sum up: 

The conservative likes to quote from the 
past to strengthen his position, but in the 
context of American history, the liberal posi- 
tion emerges as the only rational one. Our 
history is a record of liberal successes, 

The conservative is a traditionalist, the lib- 
eral isa pragmatist. The former defends the 
existing state of affairs, be tt good or bad, 
simply because it exists. He doubts the abil- 
ity of human beings to apply intelligence to 
the solutions of social problems, and he 
seems not to trust his government to suc- 
cessfully carry out any program which might 
be formulated. This he does in the face of 
overwhelming evidence and the lessons of 
history to the contrary. 

The liberal, on the other hand, is a prac- 
tical fellow, who believes that change is in- 
evitable, that it is feasible, and that it is wise. 
Moreover, he wants to be the instrument for 
guiding the direction and controlling the 
forces of the movement in the future. He 
seeks to achieve effective freedom for the in- 
dividual. This means freedom to think, and 
to choose for himself. It means freedom to 
enjoy with equality the benefits of our mod- 
ern society in business and in private life. 

Modern democracies have demonstrated 
time and again that they have more inner 
gristle than other types of government and 
can outlast them—can bury them, if you 
please, as long as their citizens have the 
freedom, the education, and the drive to 
make democracy work. 

In some parts of the world today there are 
serious doubts that democracy can deal with 
the complexities of the space age. Democ- 
racy, it is said, is too loose, too slow, too 
inefficient, and too dedicated to personal 
comfort to move with the speed, the con- 
centration and the daring these times de- 
mand. 

Can a government that rests on will, and 
not force, meet the challenge? 

The history and the achievements of Amer- 
icans stand as a monument to the personal 
responsibility of free men. I am convinced 
that the adventure in democracy which be- 
gan in 1776 and has carried a people to the 
greatest heights in history can be sustained 
and extended if we can reaffirm in each 
American a sense of individual obligation to 
meet the challenge. 

We cannot compete in a space age with 
totalitarianism if the dogmas of yesterday re- 
main frozen in the minds of the people. We 
can compete only if we maintain open, in- 
quiring minds, a sense of purpose, and the 
courage and foresight to shift when neces- 
sary, as our forefathers did, from well beaten 
paths to bold new courses into the untried 
and the unknown. 
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TuespAy, Marcu 20, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962) 

The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou kindly light, with the encir- 
cling gloom about us, lead Thou us on. 

We grope forward with uncertain 


steps in a time tingling with tension and 
dark with fears. 


May the poisoning evils which blight 
the earth not devastate our inner life, 
subduing us to its low standards, con- 
fusing us by its chaos, or crushing our 
professed faith under its tragedy. 

Help us to face the piercing truth of 
the question— 


“Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows,” 


Growing in moral and spiritual stat- 
ure, give us honesty in dealing with our 
own besetting sins, humility to confess 
them, and resolution to overcome them. 

Grant us Thy grace to walk circum- 
spectly not as foolish, but as wise, re- 


8 the time because the days are 
evil. 

We ask it in the Redeemer's name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 19, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 

dent of the United States submitting 

nominations were communicated to the 

came by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
es. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- will the Senator yield? 

As in executive session, MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION Mr. STENNIS. Under the circum- 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR ROBERTSON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the address of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] be recognized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


FREE ENTRY OF SPECTROMETER 
FOR USE OF TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
proposal was passed yesterday which 
contained an error. I send to the desk a 
correction and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The correc- 
tion will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Ordered, 
That in the engrossment of the Senate 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 641) to pro- 
vide for the free entry of an intermediate 
lens beta-ray spectrometer for the use of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La., the 
Secretary of the Senate be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to make 
the following change therein; namely, in 
lieu of the following language in sub- 
paragraph 2, under the head of “Disaster 
losses”, reading as follows: 

(2) occurring in an area subsequently de- 
clared by the President of the United States 
by Executive order to be a disaster area, 


Insert the following: 

(2) occurring in an area subsequently de- 
termined by the President of the United 
States to warrant assistance by the Federal 
Government under section 1855-1855g of title 
42. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration of 
the correction? The Chair hears none. 

Did the Senator from Montana intend 
to speak on the proposed correction? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the correction is agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I have the floor, 
yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, it is my understanding that 
the proposed technical change being 
made in the bill passed yesterday will 
not in any way change the substance or 
effect of the bill. It is merely a tech- 
nical correction for purposes of clarifi- 
cation, and the correction is being made 
upon the request of the Treasury De- 
partment. 
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DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 29) providing for the 
establishing of the former dwelling house 
of Alexander Hamilton as a national 
monument. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, after dis- 
cussing the question with the distin- 
guished minority leader, I wish again to 
state what was stated last night. It is 
the intention of the leadership to object 
to all committee meetings from now on 
while the Senate is in session consider- 
ing the pending business. Furthermore, 
it is our intention to object to insertions 
in the Recorp and interruptions of 
speakers except for questions, and there 
will be no morning hour until the pend- 
ing question is settled. 

Mr. President, who is entitled to the 
floor at the present time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under the agree- 
ment entered into, who has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] is en- 
titled to the floor. If he addresses the 
Chair, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, Stennis] can claim the floor be- 
cause he is entitled to it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not correct to 
state that yesterday and today an an- 
nouncement was made that, so far as the 
leadership is concerned, there would be 
objections to interruptions and inser- 
tions except for the asking of questions 
a Senator who happens to have the 


Mr, STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi very definitely remembers the 
announcement, but he could not be cer- 
tain whether the announcement applied 
to the proceedings today or those that 
will begin tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that the announcement ap- 
plied to the proceedings beginning today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam sure the Senator 
was correct in the announcement that 
he made today, but I was not certain as 
to the date. 


stances, I can yield only for a question. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
understood that the procedure an- 
nounced by the leadership would take 
effect tomorrow. In my State of Mis- 
souri we have suffered the death of one 
of the great citizens of America. Do I 
understand that no announcement of 
such a character can be put into the 
Recorp at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri asks unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Mississippi may 
yield to him for the purpose of making 
an announcement of a death in his 
State. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, under the 
circumstances, I may yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized. 


DEATH OF DR. ARTHUR HOLLY 
COMPTON 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
last Thursday America lost one of its 
greatest scientists and most outstanding 
citizens, Dr. Arthur Holly Compton. 

Dr. Compton’s career was a long and 
distinguished one. He was a winner of 
the Nobel Prize, a keyman in the devel- 
opment of the atomic bomb, and a leader 
in the field of education. 

In addition, he was a wonderful friend 
to all who knew him. 

Arthur Compton served as chancellor 
of Washington University in St. Louis, 
Mo., for 8 years, after which he served 
there as a professor of natural philoso- 
phy—devoting the latter part of his life 
to investigating the complex problems 
created by the impact of scientific ad- 
vances on social institutions and human 
affairs. 

Dr. Compton's contributions in a 
variety of fields made his community, 
his country, and the world a better place. 

Mrs. Symington and I join in sending 
deepest regrets to the gracious wife and 
family of Dr. Arthur Holly Compton. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorials from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, March 16, 1962; the 
Kansas City Star, March 16, 1962; and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 17, 
1962; and an article from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, March 16, 1962, re- 
garding Dr. Compton, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Mar. 
16, 1962] 
ARTHUR HOLLY COMPTON 

The most distinguished citizen of St. 
Louis, Dr. Arthur Holly Compton, died 
yesterday. He was, indeed, one of the out- 
standing men of America, or of the entire 
world. 

Arthur Compton was a very great scien- 
tist. A winner of the Nobel Prize tn physics, 
and one of the small handful who developed 
the atomic bomb, his inquiring mind and 
deep penetration of the mysteries of the 
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cosmos brought him eminence in his chosen 
field. 

Beyond this, Arthur Compton was an out- 
standing educator. His 8 years as chancellor 
of Washington University brought that in- 
stitution world renown, and raised the hopes, 
the aspirations and the thirst for knowledge 
of its students, its faculty, its alumni and 
its friends. 

Most of all, however, Arthur Compton was 
a splendid human being. He was a scien- 
tist who never failed to recognize that all 
knowledge, all truth, and all wisdom come 
from God, and that man is created in His 
image and likeness. 

Proceeding from this basic belief, Arthur 
Compton was profoundly affected by the 
human and divine elements in science and 
was totally occupied with man’s relationship 
with God in a scientific world. His com- 
passion for mankind, his love of humanity, 
his belief in the spirituality of brotherhood, 
made him a very great humanitarian in the 
most complete sense of the word. 

With all of this, Arthur Compton was a 
deeply patriotic American. He steadfastly 
refused the shady byways to which so many 
scientists are addicted. He believed that 
his country and mankind were best served 
by strength, as well as by goodness. 

While so many scientists were meandering 
off in self-apologetic fields of compromise, 
hesitation and pacifism, Dr. Compton well 
knew that these illusions could only spell 
defeat for science, for brotherhood, and for 
all the accumulated wisdom of the ages 
which has brought the dignity of man to its 
present state of fruition in the free world 
today. 

We doubt that there is, or has been, a 
scientist of such great eminence so firmly 
dedicated, at the same time, to the spiritual 
side of man’s nature. 

This was a unique and noble characteristic 
of Arthur Compton which made him the 
more cherished by his friends and respected 
by the community and the Nation he served 
so long and so well. It may be that we shall 
never see his like again. 

The Globe-Democrat bespeaks the sorrow 
of countless people, known and unknown, 
whose lives were made richer by Arthur Holly 
Compton. 


{From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Mar. 16, 
1962] 


Dr. ARTHUR HOLLY COMPTON 


The most dramatic moment in the bril- 
liant career of Dr. Arthur Holly Compton 
occurred on December 2, 1942, on the squash 
court under the west stands of Stagg field 
at the University of Chicago. There, at 
that moment, the atomic age was born, Dr. 
Compton was the chief obstetrician present. 

He and his research staff had already 
proved on paper that a controlled atomic 
chain reaction was possible. Putting this 
first primitive reactor, or pile, into operation 
was a necessary preliminary to developing 
the atomic bomb. There was an element of 
risk, but Compton and his coworkers de- 
cideđ to face the hazard in their labora- 
tory. The vital bomb project would have 
been delayed 2 months, if the pile had been 
moved. 

Development of the A-bomb was a team 
effort. But Dr. Compton had one of the 
principal roles. He had charge of perfecting 
the metallurgical processes used to construct 
the first bomb. 

A Nobel Prize winner at 35 for his work 
on X-rays, Dr. Compton was regarded by his 
colleagues as one of the world’s foremost 
physicists. After the war, he was in the 
vanguard of the many scientists who have 
since become heads of colleges or univer- 
sities. As chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis, Dr. Compton visited Kan- 
sas City several times in the late 1940's. 
my 50 brothers also became college presi- 
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Dr. Compton, who has just died at the age 
of 69, was a philosopher, good companion and 
humanitarian, as well as a great scientist. 
He expressed the key to his own thinking 
less than a year ago: “For insuring long- 
term peace, I doubt if there is any alterna- 
tive as hopeful as the systematic cultivation 
of an attitude of brotherhood.” 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 17, 
1962] 


ARTHUR HOLLY COMPTON 


Arthur Holly Compton was one of the few 
men consciously aware of the dawn of the 
nuclear age. Under the harsh imperatives 
of war, they had made it possible. Regret- 
able though it was that this great leap for- 
ward first took the form of a devastating 
weapon, the Comptons, the Oppenheimers, 
the Fermis, the Szilards and the Einsteins 
had to face the fundamental issues of the 
survival of freemen in a free world. 

So at the war’s end, after more than two 
decades at the University of Chicago where 
his work brought him the Nobel Prize, Ar- 
thur Holly Compton declined President Tru- 
man’s offers of the chairmanship of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, preferring to 
be again at Washington University. As its 
chancellor, he devoted himself less to science 
than to the furthering of that broad educa- 
tion essential to the governance of science 
in civilized society. 

Not unaware of the Pandora’s box that 
was blown open by the first atomic explo- 
sion and the consequent military demands, 
Arthur Holly Compton devoted his mind to 
its human implications. And after 8 fruit- 
ful years as chancellor, he retired as dis- 
tinguished service professor of natural 
philosophy to give his time more fully to 
the ominous problems of peaceful life in 
the nuclear world. 

We are fortunate in those men of science 
who are, first of all, great men. They under- 
stand that it is not man's destiny to destroy 
his race. So long as they courageously avow 
this conviction, they stand as strong exem- 
plars to those whose short-sighted concerns 
tend to blind them to transcendent values. 
They are—and ever should be—champions 
of productive, cultivated, compassionate, 
human life. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Mar. 
16, 1962] 

Dr. A. H. COMPTON RITES HERE SuNDAY— 
FUNERAL To BE AT GRAHAM CHAPEL FOR 
FORMER W.U. CHANCELLOR 
Memorial services for Dr. Arthur Holly 

Compton, 69, world famed physicist and 

humanitarian, will be held at 3 p.m. Sunday 

in Graham Memorial Chapel on the campus 
of Washington University, where he served 
for 7 years as chancellor. 

Dr. Compton died shortly after 5 a.m. 
Thursday at Alta Bates Community Hos- 
pital in Berkeley, Calif. He had entered the 
hospital on March 1, complaining of dizzi- 
ness and nausea, and was stricken with a 
cerebral hemorrhage 2 days later. He never 
regained consciousness. 

Last Saturday, he developed pneumonia 
and his temperature rose to a high of 107.8 
the next day. It had dropped to about 102 
in recent days but his pulse had grown 
progressively weaker. 

“His heart just stopped beating. It was 
as quiet as that,” Dr. Compton’s physician, 
Dr. William G. Donald, Jr., of Berkeley, said. 

No members of Dr. Compton’s family were 
present when he died. 

His wife and two sons were staying at a 
hotel near the hospital. Dr. and Mrs. Comp- 
ton had gone to Berkeley last month and he 
Was serving as a professor at large at the 
University of California when he became ill. 

The body will be cremated and the ashes 
interred at Wooster, Ohio. 
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The Reverend Dr. W. Sherman Skinner, 
minister of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
will conduct the memorial services here Sun- 
day. 
The family suggested that friends wishing 
to do so may send contributions to establish 
the Arthur Holly Compton Fund, at Wash- 
ington University, to further work related to 
the impact of science on man, to which he 
had been devoted throughout his life, 

Messages of sympathy poured in Thurs- 
day to the family from leading scientists and 
educators around the world expressing the 
deep sense of loss felt at his death. 

Washington University Chancellor Carl 
Tolman issued a statement voicing the sor- 
row of the faculty members and students 
who had known him so well: 

“The death of Arthur Holly Compton is a 
deep personal loss to those of us at Wash- 
ington University. As a teacher, as a scien- 
tist, and as chancellor, he was our most 
eminent colleague. 

“He brought the university into a new 
era, and the impact of his contribution will 
be felt for years to come. 

“The profound personal responsibility he 
accepted following his work on the atomic 
bomb gave new meaning to his life. His 
greatest concern was that science should be 
in the service of man, and that man should 
have the courage and humility to strive to 
live in the image of his God. 

“To the moment of his final illness, he 
dedicated himself to that cause. 

“The world has few such men. 
afford their loss,” 

Surviving, in addition to his wife, are two 
sons, Arthur Alan Compton, a U.S. Foreign 
Service officer in Manila, and John Joseph 
Compton, a professor of philosophy at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., and a 
brother, Wilson Compton, who has retired as 
president of Washington State University 
and now lives in Wooster. 

Dr. Compton had suffered a cerebral vascu- 
lar occlusion in 1958 while he was serving as 
distinguished professor of natural philoso- 
phy at Washington University. He recovered 
from the attack and had been in excellent 
health until stricken in Berkeley. 

Dr. Compton was given the Humanities 
Award for 1961, an honor bestowed annual- 
ly through the Globe-Democrat by an anon- 
ymous donor, to a person whose lifetime best 
exemplifies the universal ideal of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

The award, which carries a $1,000 gift, was 
announced last Christmas Day and presented 
to Dr. Compton January 6. The citation de- 
scribed him as a “distinguished scientist, 
learned teacher, humble servant of God and 
of mankind,” it continued: 

“A brilliant scholar who has always known 
that the truths of science are the revelation 
of God, and that the mysteries of the uni- 
verse are the work of His hand, Arthur Holly 
Compton is one of the world’s great humani- 
tarians. 

“He has ever taught that science without 
human understanding is barren, and that 
the fulfillment of scientific learning is man’s 
harmony with his Creator. In a life well 
lived, he has constantly advanced the cause 
of peace and the dignity of man.” 

Dr. Compton was one of the world's most 

men. A top physicist, he held 
the coveted Nobel Prize for his findings 
about X-rays. 
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COSMIC RAYS 


He did valuable and dramatic research in 
cosmic rays. He was in the forefront of the 
wartime scientists who discovered the key 
that unlocked the secret of atomic energy 
and brought to the old world a new era—the 
atomic age. 

Though famed and honored as scientist 
and educator, many of Dr. Compton’s con- 
temporaries felt that some of the most use- 
ful work of his life may prove to be his 
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quiet humanitarian endeavors which reached 
a worldwide scope. 

He believed ardently in the brotherhood 
of man. To advance this cause and to fight 
against prejudice, intolerance, and bigotry, 
he served as Protestant cochairman of the 
National Council of Christians and Jews from 
1938 until 1947, relinquishing this post only 
because his time had become absorbed by 
the chancellorship of Washington University. 

Chancellor from 1946 to 1953, he served 
after his retirement as distinguished pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at the univer- 
sity and was named as honorary director in 
1958. 

THREE UNIVERSITIES 

In May 1961, he retired from his profes- 
sorship to accept a newly established, three- 
way professorship to the faculties of Wash- 
ington University, California University, and 
the College of Wooster in Ohio. 

At each university, he was to present a 
course dealing with science and the growth 
of man, a study that had increasingly occu- 
pied his attention in recent years. He taught 
a class on the impact of science on man at 
Washington University during the fall semes- 
ter of 1961 and had been at the University 
of California since February, delivering a 
series of lectures. 

In spite of his dedication and outstanding 
achievements as an educator, his first love 
was scientific research. When he resigned as 
Washington University chancellor in 1953, 
he expressed his intention of devoting the 
next 10 years to a study of the relationship 
between modern science and human affairs. 


LOVED RESEARCH 


In 1955, he commented, I've never consid- 
ered scientific work a chore, administrative 
work—yes. Research—never. In fact, re- 
search is a form of relaxation for me, be- 
cause I never find enough time to devote to 
it.” 

While the dramatic success of his atomic 
bomb research was still fresh in the public 
mind, Dr. Compton chose to follow the path 
of an educator and accepted the chancellor- 
ship here. He once headed the physics de- 
partment (1920-23). 

“Only education can help us to see the 
outline of our world as we want it to be 
and give us the means of making that vision 
a reality,” he stated when returning to St. 
Louis in 1946. 

Arthur Compton first attracted world at- 
tention when in 1927 he shared the Nobel 
award with Prof. Charles T. R. Wilson of 
Cambridge. He was honored for discovery 
of the phenomenon known as the Compton 
effect. 

It was Dr. Compton’s theory that X-rays 
were rapidly moving particles or protons 
which bounced from electrons, losing energy 
in the rebound. This accounted for their 
diminishing wavelengths in extra accord 
with experimental measurements. His re- 
search was conducted in the physics labora- 
tory of Washington University while he 
headed the department. 


GREAT DISCOVERY 


He discovered the change in wavelength 
of X-rays when scattered, the total reflection 
of X-rays, the complete polarization of 
X-rays (with C. H. Hagenow), and the X-ray 
spectra from ruled gratings (with R. L. 
Doan). 

His research in cosmic rays led to the dis- 
covery of their electrical character, 

During the years from 1915 to 1930 he de- 
veloped a method of exploring inside atoms. 
Using X-rays as a probe, he was able to find 
the arrangement of electrons, negative bits 
of electricity that make up the atoms of all 
tangible substances. The electrons were 
diffused like raindrops in a cloud. 

This differed sharply from the old idea 
that electrons revolved in fixed orbits like 
miniature planets about a central nucleus. 
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DEVELOPED A-BOMB 

In 1942 he directed work resulting in the 
first atomic chain reaction at the University 
of Chicago where he was chairman of the 
physics department. 

Dr. Compton was appointed Chairman of 
the National Academy of Sciences Committee 
on Use of Uranium during World War II. In 
the “Manhattan project,” he was designated 
to handle the program of plutonium pro- 
duction. 

Although he directed the experiments that 
helped make possible the atom bomb and 
the atomic age, Dr. Compton always was 
dedicated to the cause of peace and repeat- 
edly called upon commonsense and under- 
standing to bring an end to war. 

He worked to hasten the time when nu- 
clear energy, which holds such great bene- 
fit for mankind, could be turned from the 
sword to the plowshare. 

He was a trustee of the Atoms for Peace 
Award suggested by former President Eisen- 
hower, which annually honors those who 
find new ways to use atomic energy for the 
benefit of man and not for his destruction. 


FOR TESTING 


Realistic about the facts of Communist 
ambition and n, Dr. Compton be- 
lieved firmly that the free world must keep 
its military strength at a level capable of 
defeating the forces that would enslave free 
men. 

He also was outspoken in his belief that 
the United States should continue testing 
of atomic weapons as long as it is necessary 
for the free world to be vigilant. 

The scientist was born in Wooster, Ohio, 
September 10, 1892. His father, who died 
in 1938, was on the faculty of Wooster Col- 
lege for 45 years. His mother, who died in 
1944, was once given an honorary degree 
for being the “Mother of Comptons.” 

Arthur Compton sold scientific articles 
to magazines while still in high school. As 
a youth he invented and patented a gyro- 
scopic airplane stabilizer. 

It was his parents interest in his research 
that encouraged him. Encouragement, plus 
discipline, he said, was responsible for every- 
thing he ever accomplished. 

He was graduated from Wooster in 1913 
with a bachelor of science degree. In 1916 he 
received his doctor of philosophy degree from 
Princeton. During the next year he was 
an instructor in physics at the University 
of Minnesota. 

His was an illustrious family, often referred 
to as “America’s first family of learning.” 
His father, Elias Compton, a Presbyterian 
minister, was dean of the College of Wooster 
for 14 of his 45 years on the faculty there. 
His brothers, Karl T. and Wilson M. Compton, 
were college presidents and his sister, Mary 
Elesa, married a college president. 

Fifty degrees were held by his father, his 
famed brothers, and himself. 

In June 1916, he married Betty McCloskey, 
who had been teaching high school, and then 
started his carrer with the job at Minnesota 
University. 

STUDIED IN ENGLAND 

After a 2-year interlude as a researcher 
in industry, he studied physics at England's 
Cambridge University and then became pro- 
fessor and head of the physics department at 
Washington University. He spent 3 years 
there, doing the research that won him the 
Nobel Prize, and then went to Chicago Uni- 
versity for the next 22 years. 

After his work on the atomic bomb proj- 
ect in World War II, he returned to Wash- 
ington University as chancellor. 

Being the son of a minister, Dr. Compton 
was called upon frequently to fill church 
pulpits and his insight into religion reflected 
his scientific mind. He attended the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in St. Louis. 

An elder of the church, he and his wife 
were such regular churchgoers that if they 
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were not present on Sunday, the congre- 
gation knew they were either out of town 
or ill. 

One of his favorite quotations was one 
in Latin, remembered from his college days, 
to the effect that science and religion come 
from the same source. 

“They are different aspects of the same 
truth,” he said. “In basic ideas, I find noth- 
ing incompatible between the two. Science 
gives us the tools; religion tells us what to 
do with them. I have felt that with the 
advances science is making, it is more im- 
portant than ever that people take religion 
seriously.” 

BROTHERHOOD CHAIRMAN 

In 1950, he was a founder and cochairman 
of the World Brotherhood Organization, es- 
tablished to spread the principles of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 

A leader in the development of educational 
television in St. Louis, Dr. Compton was 
named the first executive director of KETC, 
educational TV station here, in 1955. He 
resigned the post in 1957 because of his 
heavy commitments to other organizations 
such as World Brotherhood, 

WON MANY HONORS 

His writings include “Secondary Radia- 
tions Produced by X-Rays,” 1922; “X-Rays 
and Electrons,” 1926; “The Freedom of Man,” 
1935; “Religion of a Scientist,” 1935; “Human 
Meaning of Science,” 1940, and “Atomic 
Quest,” a narrative, in 1956. He contributed 
many articles on scientific subjects. 

He received honorary degrees from more 
than 20 U.S. and foreign universities, includ- 
ing Harvard, Oxford, Yale, Princeton, San 
Marcos, and Arequipa (Peru) Universities. 

The most important of many honors Dr. 
Compton received, besides the Nobel Prize 
and the Humanities Award, include the St. 
Louis Award, the French Foreign Legion of 
Honor, the United States Medal for Merit, 
and the Franklin Medal. The Medal of 
Merit was granted in 1946 for his work as 
director of the Government's plutonium re- 
search project, 1942-45. 

Upon his departure as chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, Dr. Compton was honored 
by the university corporation president, 
Ethan A. H. Shepley, who said that during 
the 1946-53 period the university had ex- 
perienced “one of the greatest single periods 
of progress in its history.” 

Dr. Compton stated, “The 8 years I 
have served as chancellor have convinced me 
of the unique importance of Washington 
University in American education. The in- 
stitution is in a sound position and is ready 
for a firm and substantial new growth.” 

In another address, Dr. Compton related, 
“While freedom lives, Washington University 
is needed, and as St. Louis grows to fulfill its 
destiny as the Nation’s central metropolis, 
the city needs a greater Washington Uni- 
versity.” 

LIVED ON SKINKER BOULEVARD 

Dr. Compton lived at 625 South Skinker 
Boulevard, a few blocks from the university. 

Shortly after World War II he was named 
on the Technical Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and in 1950 was 
offered the chairmanship of the Commission 
but declined in order to remain at Washing- 
ton University. 

In 1951, Dr. Compton declared that 
America should spend at least $1 billion more 
a year on education. He spoke of reports that 
Russian technical schools were graduating 
twice the number of men American schools 
are turning out. 

The following year he predicted American 
superiority in the atomic field for the next 
decade, and said, “I do not consider all-out 
war with Russia probable. Russia knows 
such a war would end somewhere in a stale- 
mate.” 
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NOT ALARMED 


When Russia launched the first manmade 
satellite in October 1957, Dr. Compton stated 
he was not concerned over the feat as it 
related to world peace, “Certainly the Rus- 
sians have scored a major technological 
achievement, which was not entirely unex- 
pected,” he commented. 

The scientist entered the controversy on 
the proposed halt to atomic bomb tests in 
1958 by declaring it would be “a tragic 
error of judgment” to stop the testing. 

In a letter to U.S. Senator STUART SYMING- 
Ton, Dr. Compton said the danger from 
atomic tests has been grossly exaggerated by 
some in comparison to the “so much greater 
danger of a possible war.” He feared that 
“a slackening of our work on nuclear wea- 
pons may so weaken our defensive strength 
that the world may be baited into the fatal 
trap of major war.” 

He offered a resolution which would end 
atmospheric nuclear bomb testing but per- 
mit underground testing since the danger of 
radioactive fallout in the latter is negligible, 
and said the United States should unilater- 
ally cease nuclear explosions above the 
ground, and try to persuade Russia and 
Britain to follow sult. 

While serving as chancellor at Washington 
University, Arthur Compton's unpretentious- 
ness was illustrated by the notice sent out 
from his office suggesting that the faculty 
call him “Mister” and not “Doctor” and that 
they do the same among themselves. 

“Academic degrees are taken for granted 
on a university campus and there seems no 
need for professional titles to intrude on 
social relationships,” he explained. 

During World War II Dr. Compton, in 
order to insure complete secrecy of his iden- 
tity and his travels, often was obliged to 
use other names, such as A. H. Comas or 
Dr. Holly. 

Once on a transcontinental plane he was 
approached by the stewardess who was 
checking seat space and he couldn't remem- 
ber his mame for that particular day. He 
was more amused than his bodyguard who 
had to come to the rescue, passing off the 
incident as the forgetfulness of an absent- 
minded professor. 

Dr. Compton was chosen to present the 
Terry Lectures of Yale University; the CR.B. 
Foundation Lectures in Brussels, Belgium; 
the Loud Lectures of the University of Mich- 
igan; the McNair Lectures of the University 
of North Carolina; and the Lowell Lectures 
in Boston. 

He directed the World Survey of Cosmic 

` Rays, 1931-34; George Eastman Visiting Pro- 
fessor at Oxford University, 1934-35; mem- 
ber of the National Cancer Advisory Board, 
1937-44; a regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1938 to present; and a member of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
1946-48. 

Frequently described as a world citizen 
because of his extensive travels, he toured 
other nations annually after he resigned as 
chancellor, trying to build strength and co- 
operation and singleness of purpose among 
the peoples of the free world. 

As the moving spirit before the global Or- 
ganization of World Brotherhood, he had 
been one of five cochairmen since 1955. The 
others were West Germany’s Konrad Ade- 
nauer, India’s Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 
dit (sister of Prime Minister Nehru), Gen. 
Carlos Romulos of the Philippines, and Bel- 
gium’s Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak. 

The name and scope of the organization 
was changed in 1961, when it became the 
Council on World Tensions, devoted to eas- 
ing the frictions which lead to strife between 
peoples. 

Dr. Compton and his wife spent a week in 
September 1961, at a conference of the coun- 
cil at England's Oxford University, in an en- 
deavor to relieve tensions in Africa, a major 
spot of unrest in the world. 
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He said recently the world is 
through its most critical period of the cold 
war and that tensions soon would lessen. 

“I think chances of getting into an atomic 
war are remote now,” Dr. Compton said. 
“Human understanding is the eventual solu- 
tion, and human understanding is growing 
rapidly.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have several other insertions that I wish 
to make in the Recorp. Am I to under- 
stand that I have received unanimous 
consent to insert only the one matter? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct, because of the unusual circum- 
stances. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp some other items which I 
have. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the majority leader, as 
well as the able Senator from Mississippi, 
for permitting me to make a statement 
with relation to one of the great citizens 
of Missouri and one of the outstanding 
citizens of America. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 8982. An act authorizing the Dow 
Chemical Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or 
near Heath Crossing, Tex.; 

H.R. 9097. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain public 
lands in Idaho; 

H.R. 9278. An act to repeal obsolete laws 
relating to military bounty land warrants 
and to provide for cancellation of recorded 
warrants; 

H.R. 9883. An act to authorize the San 
Benito International Bridge Co., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande near Los Indios, 
Tez 

H.R. 10184. An act to amend section 130(a) 
of title 28, United States Code, so as to re- 
constitute the Eastern Judicial District of 
Wisconsin to include Menominee County, 
Wis.; 

H.R. 10357. An act to provide for the set- 
tlement of claims against the United States 
by members of the uniformed services and 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their service, and for 
other purposes; 

HR. 10432. An act to amend title 39, 
United States Code, to codify certain recent 
public laws relating to the postal service and 
to improve the Code; 

ELR. 10433. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to codify recent mili- 
tary laws, and to improve the Code; and 

H.R. 10493. An act to amend title 18, 
United States Code, section 4163, relating to 
discharge of prisoners. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred 
as indicated: 

H.R. 8982. An act authorizing the Dow 
Chemical Co. to construct, maintain, and 
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operate a bridge across the Rio Grande at 
or near Heath Crossing, Tex.; and 

H.R. 9883. An act to authorize the San 
Benito International Bridge Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Rio Grande near Los Indios, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H.R. 9097. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain public 
lands in Idaho; and 

H.R. 9273. An act to repeal obsolete laws 
relating to military bounty land warrants 
and to provide for cancellation of recorded 
warrants; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10184. An act to amend section 130 
(a) of title 28, United States Code, so as to 
reconstitute the Eastern Judicial District of 
Wisconsin to include Menominee County, 


Wis.; 

H.R. 10357. An act to provide for the set- 
tlement of claims against the United States 
by members of the uniformed services and 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States for damage to, or loss of, personal 
property incident to their service, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 10432. An act to amend title 39, Unit- 
ed States Code, to codify certain recent pub- 
lic laws relating to the postal service and 
to improve the Code; 

H.R. 10433. An act to amend title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, to codify recent military 
laws, and to improve the Code; and 

H.R. 10493. An act to amend title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, section 4163, relating to dis- 
charge of prisoners; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 
RELATING TO THE RIGHT OF EMINENT 
DOMAIN 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to amend the Interstate 

Commerce Act to grant to any carrier of coal 

by pipeline, subject to any of the provisions 

of part 1 of the act, the right of eminent 
domain, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Commerce. 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT, STOCKPILE REPORT 


A letter from the Acting Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
secret statistical supplement, stockpile re- 
port, for the period ended December 31, 1961 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

AUDIT REPORT ON FEDERAL FACILITIES 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Federal Facilities 
Corporation, General Services Administra- 
tion, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, 
and the final 3-month period ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1961 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 13, TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO CIVIL RIGHTS 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend chapter 13 of title 18 of the United 

States Code, relating to civil rights (with an 

accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICE OF THE U.S. Courts 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 

Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, his report, for 
the fiscal year 1961 (with an acc ying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 45 


“Resolution relating to Federal grants and 
loans for academic facilities 


“Whereas legislation for matching grants 
and loans for academic facilities is now un- 
der consideration by the Congress of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas the public and nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher learning of Alaska face ex- 
traordinary growth problems to provide 
minimum essential classrooms, laboratories, 
library, offices, and other instructional and 
research facilities; and 

“Whereas according to U.S. Bureau of 
Census projections, Alaska’s college age pop- 
ulation in the ages of 18 to 21 years will in- 
crease during the period 1962 to 1978 from 
& present 18,262 to & total of 72,241; and 

“Whereas Federal grants for public and 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
academic facilities will greatly aid and facili- 
tate the rapid growth of such institutions; 
and 


“Whereas it is estimated that the public 
and nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
of Alaska would receive a minimum of $10 
million during the 1960's for academic facil- 
ities under the proposed legislation which 
would greatly aid Alaska in providing to its 
young people the opportunity to acquire 
knowledge and develop skills necessary for 
success in today’s complex society: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in second legislature, second session 
assembled, That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully urged to enact the 
College Academic Facilities and Scholarship 
Act, H.R. 8900; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of the 
United States and President of the Senate; 
the Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; the Honor- 
able A. Ribicoff, Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; and the 
members of the Alaska delegation in Con- 
gress. Passed by the House February 23, 
1962. 

“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“Attest: = 
“ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 7, 1962. 
“FRANK PERATOVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 


“EVELYN K, STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved by the Governor March 14, 
962. 


“WILLIAM P. EGAN, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


Resolutions adopted by the Boards of 
Supervisors of Humboldt and Merced Coun- 
ties, both in the State of California, oppos- 
ing any action to impose a Federal tax on 
the income from public bonds; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alex- 
ander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

CONDITIONS AT FORT POLK, LA. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, prelim- 
inarily the Senator from Mississippi 
wishes to make a few remarks concerning 
conditions he found in a recent visit to 
Fort Polk, La. The Senator from 
Mississippi went into that area regard- 
ing a question that had arisen pertaining 
solely to a shortage of training equip- 
ment. While I was there, I made a sur- 
vey with reference to the training equip- 
ment and also, during the day and a half 
that I was in the area, I had a very fine 
opportunity to get an on-the-ground 
impression of the true situation at one 
of our major military installations. 

As one who has had some special duties 
on the Armed Services Committee in 
connection with the National Guard and 
other Reserves of the four services, and 
as one who believes strongly in the citi- 
zen-soldier concept, and also believes 
that it must be a permanent part as well 
as a major part of our highly important 
military program, I was highly pleased 
and, in fact, inspired by what I found at 
Fort Polk. 

I wish to point out to the Senate and 
to the people of the United States that 
it is a striking contribution indeed when 
21,000 men from civilian life can be 
gathered together on the very shortest 
kind of notice, from their civilian pur- 
suits, and take over what had been an 
abandoned and unfurnished sprawling 
military installation and within the 
short time of a few months become an 
effective, trained, ready military organi- 
zation, with ratings, according to recent 
examinations, of excellent on the part of 
many of these units, and be really ready 
to go into battle if ordered so to do. 

I was pleased by the very high type of 
intelligence and leadership and talent 
which is refiected in the faces of these 
enlisted men, the noncommissioned of- 
ficers, and the commissioned officers. 
These men are taken from all walks of 
life. They are business, industrial, civic 
and professional leaders in the commu- 
nities from which they come. Most of 
them are men with families. They are 
well established in these communities 
and are a part of their everyday life. 
They work under the additional strain 
or handicap of being taken away from 
their businesses, their trade, their pro- 
fession, and taken away from their fami- 
lies. They are taken away from their 
ordinary pursuits of life as citizens and 
transplanted, so to speak, into a differ- 
ent area of the country, to live the life 
of soldiers, when they are not profes- 
sional soldiers. 
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I am very slow to praise anyone. 
However, I feel these men have earned 
and certainly deserve the great com- 
mendation of the people of this Nation. 
This particular group, I am sure, is typi- 
cal of the units elsewhere. However, 
this group especially impressed me in 
that it totaled in round numbers 21,000 
men, from private to general, and be- 
cause there is not a single Regular Army 
man in all the group. In other words, 
here is an outstanding demonstration 
that the matter of putting together 
armies in effective striking units must be 
and has been done by these very Na- 
tional Guard units and Reserve units. 
Should the command be given and the 
emergency arise at this very hour, they 
would virtually be ready to leave. I be- 
lieve it proves conclusively that this 
should be a part, can be a part, and is a 
part of our planning for future military 
programs. 

With reference to the contribution 
that is being made by these men, it is 
also being made by their families, their 
children, their wives, and the other 
members of their families. It is also 
being made by their business associates, 
because professional offices and business 
concerns and many other enterprises 
and und had their plans dis- 
rupted at considerable hardship because 
of the absence of these men. 

I mention all this because it is the 
truth and because, due to some demon- 
strations at other places, there has crept 
into public opinion the idea that, after 
all, these units cannot be relied upon be- 
cause they will demonstrate and they 
will want to go home, so to speak. Un- 
fortunately, there has been some very 
mild demonstration at Fort Polk. When 
I was there, a little over a week ago, 
it had not gone beyond just a meeting 
of some men, while they wore civilian 
clothes, around some of the service clubs. 
There had been no real outward demon- 
stration except merely gathering and 


talking. 

Incidentally, I looked into that to see 
if any of the men in the units from Mis- 
sissippi had been involved in any of that 
kind of thing, because there had been 
a matter when men had been displeased 
with a shortage of training equipment. 
I found that none had participated. 

I see in the morning’s press—and I 
am looking now at the New York 
Times—that there had been some fur- 
ther mild rallies of that kind down there, 
and that the commanding officer had 
issued a very stern warning against it. 
Up to now I believe it refers to no more 
than some natural restlessness of these 
men, who want to be returned home. 
They feel that they have already gone 
through their time of training and they 
have made these records in their inspec- 
tions, and therefore some of them want 
more to do, so to speak, It has been said, 
also, that they would not be kept beyond 
the year, and there is naturally some 
reaction to that situation. Certainly it 
does not go to the fundamentals. Cer- 
tainly it does not detract from their fine 
record. 

As one who is interested in the future 
of the National Guard and the Reserves, 
in the most friendly way I warn that a 
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continuation of these matters can lead 
to very adverse public opinion and re- 
flect on their fine record so far, and on 
their achievements and accomplish- 
ments. I certainly hope their fine rec- 
ord will not be marred by demonstra- 
tions, which I believe have been more or 
less harmless so far in the light of the 
main viewpoint, but which can carry 
lasting bad impressions as to public 
opinion. 

I repeat that this group at Fort Polk, 
the 21,000 men, all of National Guard 
and Reserve units, with not a single 
regular soldier among them, demon- 
strates beyond all question the ability to 
have an effective reserve of this type of 
very high intelligence and the finest kind 
of leadership, from the enlisted men 
right through to the general officers, and 
to have them on a standby basis, with 
training almost up to par, and at the 
same time utilizing their talent, their 
leadership, and previous military train- 
ing; that with that organization it is 
possible, as is shown here, to whip into 
being an effective military organization 
which is ready to take its place along- 
side of the very best units we have in 
our fine Regular services. 

I am sure this is a matter of great 
pride to the American people, who must 
feel a spirit of deep appreciation for 
what these men have demonstrated can 
be done, and what they have done. I 
was delighted to be able to find time to 
make a visit to each of the six units 
from Mississippi which are at Fort Polk. 
One is an engineer construction battal- 
ion of about a thousand men. Others 
are smaller units. Some of them are the 
223d Engineer Construction Battalion, 
West Point, Miss.; 156th Engineer Light 
Equipment Company, Yazoo City, Miss.; 
134th Surgical Hospital, Jackson, Miss.; 
386th Transportation Company, Medium 
Tank, Vicksburg, Miss., and the 1065th 
Transportation Company, Truck, Pop- 
larville, Miss. However, I found each 
unit to be at the very highest state of 
preparation. Their officers were men of 
intelligence. I knew many of them to 
be outstanding leaders in civilian and 
professional life. They are demonstrat- 
ing the finest type of devotion to their 
duty and great pride in their organiza- 
tions. Certainly it was a reassuring ex- 
perience, one which I found offsets some 
of the loose talk we hear about these 
units being soft or unwilling, and that 
when the test comes, the men do not 
measure up. I commend these men 
again for their very fine record of 
achievement. 

I point with pride to the fact that 
America’s Reserve program has turned 
the corner. For the first time in the 
history of our Nation, when a shooting 
was not taking place, we have been 
able to demonstrate on a large scale and 
in such a fine way the practical value 
of the National Guard and Reserve 
units. 

Mr. President, I predict for these units 
a continuation of a very responsible, 
highly important, and most effective role 
in our military planning and programs 
of the future. Certainly we owe these 
men much for what their talent, time, 
and generous sacrifice are doing. 
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THE POLL TAX 


Mr. President, I shall resume my re- 
marks at the point where I interrupted 
them at the time of adjournment yester- 
day on the subject of the poll tax and 
related questions of proposed legislation 
having to do with literacy tests as quali- 
fications for voting. My remarks at this 
point will be directed primarily to the 
proposed legislative act which has al- 
ready been introduced, and which may 
be offered as a part of the proposal con- 
cerning which a motion has been made 
to have it become the pending business 
of the Senate. Certainly there is evi- 
dence that it will be offered at some time 
during this session of Congress. 

I was speaking yesterday of the valid- 
ity or the legality of such a measure. In 
continuing those remarks, I next pre- 
sent another witness from the Constitu- 
tional Convention, a man who was des- 
tined to become President of the United 
States, former President James Madison, 
who is called the father of the Constitu- 
tion. He was present at the Constitu- 
tional Convention and knew what was 
said and what occurred. I wish to quote 
Mr. Madison's statement from the Fed- 
eralist, article 57, in which he raises this 
point: 

Who are to be the electors of these Federal 
representatives? Not the rich more than the 
poor; not the learned more than the igno- 
rant; not the haughty heirs of distinguished 
name more than the humble sons of ob- 
scurity and unpropitious fortune; the elec- 
tors are to be the great body of the people of 
the United States. 

They are to be the same to exercise the 
right in every State of electing the cor- 
responding branch of the legislature of the 
State. 


Mr. President, I wish to repeat the last 
sentence, from the pen of James Madi- 
son himself: 

They are to be the same to exercise the 
right in every State of electing the corre- 
sponding branch of the legislature of the 
State. 


That is not my language; it is the lan- 
guage of Mr. Madison. In a lasting testi- 
monial, he said the electors are to be the 
same, and I emphasize the word “same.” 

Continuing in the course of bringing 
in witnesses on the question of the 
meaning of the word “qualifications” as 
used and the power of Congress to exam- 
ine into the question, I now call forth 
one of the truly great men who graced 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
for almost 30 years—the great Justice 
Story. He was overshadowed, in a way, 
during many of those years by the illus- 
trious John Marshall. But, in my hum- 
ble opinion, no man ever made a greater 
contribution, so far as soundness is con- 
cerned, to American constitutional law 
than did Justice Story. I emphasize 
that his was a great mind; that he was a 
truly great person, who served for about 
30 years as a member of the Supreme 
Court. He is largely unknown to history 
on the run, as the saying goes; but his 
gems of opinions, his clear expressions, 
his profound legal learning, as well as his 
other learning, are unexcelled by those 
of any other person who ever sat upon 
that Court. 
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If we had prevailing in our Govern- 
ment today even a part of the same 
spirit, measures of the type proposed to 
be brought before the Senate to make a 
statutory enactment to cover literacy 
tests as qualifications for voting would 
not even be introduced in the Senate, 
much less proposed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and, apparently, by the President 
of the United States. 

While he was discussing section 4 of 
article I of the Constitution, which re- 
fers to the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, Justice Story said: 

There is no pretense to say that the power 
in the National Government can be used so 
as to exclude any State from its share of 
the representation in Congress. 


Of course, those words were used prior 
to the amendments adopted following 
the War Between the States. Here is 
the sentence in which I am particularly 
interested: 

Nor can it be sald with correctness that 


Congress can in any way alter the right or 
qualification of voters. 


Of course, those words were all written 
after the Constitution was written, with 
the exception of the amendments follow- 
ing the War Between the States. 

This brings to my mind this question: 
Suppose some State requires electors to 
have qualifications of various kinds 
which the Congress might think should 
not be required because of being too 
liberal or too extreme. Congress could 
not change the rule. That is what Jus- 
tice Story said, and that is what the 
Constitution says. Congress cannot 
alter the right or qualification of voters 
in any way. 

Mr. President, I shall not proceed fur- 
ther to develop the same thought. Iam 
merely trying to cover the high points 
of the main constitutional argument 
which applies, as I see it. But before 
proceeding into the other cases, all the 
way through in all the literature in ref- 
erence to the Constitutional Convention 
and in reference to the plans, methods, 
and efforts in connection with securing 
its adoption, one of the main themes of 
the argument was that on this highly 
important and delicate subject of who 
should be qualified electors, the States 
would still have the right to say who 
would qualify as electors in their own 
elections; and then the Federal Goy- 
ernment, by the Constitution, would 
adopt the qualifications of electors used 
by the States in their own State elec- 
tions. It was not stated that the Con- 
gress would adopt it, but it was said that 
Congress would always be reasonable 
about it. The statement was made to 
the people of the States and to those 
who were chosen for the specific purpose 
of either adopting or rejecting the Con- 
stitution: This is a matter about which 
you are not running any hazard, you are 
not taking any chance. I do not think 
anyone will find that statement contro- 
versial; and, Mr. President, to that ex- 
tent it was a solemn and a serious com- 
pact. 

Mr. President, in connection with a 
measure which proposes by statutory en- 
actment to change the qualification of 
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electors, contrary to what the Consti- 
tution provides, I would hate to see the 
time of the Senate taken up, and taken 
away from other major matters—as I 
regret to see occurring in connection 
with the matter which is proposed to be 
put over now; but I think a full debate 
upon this proposal would be a whole- 
some thing for the country, because I 
believe the whole act can be torn apart 
piece by piece, and it can be conclusively 
shown here that it is not to have one iota 
of approval from the standpoint of con- 
stitutional law or not any semblance of 
approval by any court, in connection 
with any case that is in any way in point 
in all the land. It will even have the 
express condemnation of a great many 
of the executive precedents, as well as 
the congressional actions. So by focus- 
ing the fire of scrutiny and exacting de- 
bate upon this question, perhaps it will 
burn into the hearts and minds of the 
American people how far we are going 
and how far we have gone in this re- 
grettable, lamentable so-called civil 
rights contest between the major parties 
of this Nation, that is tearing down—or 
tends to do so if it is allowed to move 
forward—the basic framework and the 
essential foundations of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

We seem to take these things for 
granted. When something has come out 
of a party convention or something is 
recommended there, even though it be 
primarily as a prelude to presidential or 
other election campaigns, we seem to 
think it has so much sanctity and po- 
litical purity that it must be taken se- 
riously, even if it is in violation of the 
basic principles as well as the express 
words of our Constitution. But, Mr. 
President, if something is not done to 
stop this trend and what—with all re- 
spect—I call reckless thinking and ac- 
tion, we shall not long have an orderly, 
basic, organic law which will serve as a 
guideline for our legislative and execu- 
tive actions of the future. 

So, Mr. President, to that extent, and 
because of those reasons, I would wel- 
come the debate upon this proposal 
which I think would nullify completely 
the plain provisions of one section of the 
Constitution. Furthermore, once one of 
them is knocked down or taken out under 
a tide of political campaigning of that 
kind, none is secure. 

I wish to call the special attention of 
the Senate to one of the early cases re- 
lating to the qualification of electors. I 
shall refer now to a case decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States—ex 
parte Yarbrough—in 1884, reported in 
110 U.S. Supreme Court Reports, begin- 
ning at page 651. I invite the attention 
of the Senate to a reading of that case 
and the other cases which in the course 
of this argument I propose to cite. 

Under section 4 of article I of the 
Constitution, the Congress has passed a 
law with reference to the regulation of 
elections; and in this case the petition- 
ers were convicted of intimidating a 
voter in a congressional election. The 
conviction was under a Federal law 
against interference or intimidation. The 
law was upheld by the Court as being 
valid under section 4 of article I of the 
Constitution; and the Court used the 
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following language which I shall read 
now from page 663: 

If this were conceded, the importance to 
the general government of having the actual 
election—the voting for those members— 
free from force and fraud is not diminished 
by the circumstances that the qualification of 
the voter is determined by the law of the 
State where he votes. 


That is merely a recognition of the law, 
and no one disputed it. That is what the 
Court took to be the law; that was the 
plain understanding. 

This is the main portion of the Court’s 
decision which I wish to quote: 

The States in prescribing the qualifications 
of voters for the most numerous branch of 
their own legislatures, do not do this with 
reference to the election of Members of Con- 
gress. Nor can they prescribe the qualifica- 
tion for voters for those eo nomine. They 
define who are to vote for the popular branch 
of their own legislatures and the Constitution 
of the United States— 


This is the Supreme Court of the 
United States speaking— 
says the same persons shall vote for Members 
of Congress in that State. It adopts the 
qualification thus furnished as the qualifica- 
tion of its own electors for Members of Con- 
gress. 


Mr. President, could anything be 
plainer or simpler than that elemental 
language in the Constitution of the 
United States and that clear, unanimous 
affirmance of that language by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? But 
now, in this age, when it seems to be 
popular to read out language that does 
not agree with our opinions and to read 
in language that does agree with our 
opinions, Senate bill 2750, regarding the 
qualification of electors, undertakes to 
have the Congress make a finding of fact 
as follows: 

Congress finds that it is essential to our 
form of government that all qualified electors 
have a chance to participate in the choice 
of elected officials. Congress further finds 
that the right to vote in Federal elections 
should be maintained free from discrimina- 
tion and other corrupt influence. Congress 
further finds that many persons have been 
subjected 


And so forth. Mr. President, that is 
just an enumeration of a long bill of 
complaint, and is an attempt to have 
the Congress find, as a conclusion, that 
all those things exist; and then, there- 
fore, by the circuitous use of words and 
language which are inapplicable, this 
bill undertakes to circumvent, get 
around, and avoid the plain words and 
mandate of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Then some court could—I pray that 
none would, and I do not believe any 
court would—come along later and say, 
“Well, here is a finding of fact by the 
Congress of the United States, a solemn 
declaration by them, and a solemn enun- 
ciation of another policy. Therefore, we 
conclude that this constitutional provi- 
sion, which has been applicable all these 
years, shall not apply and, in the new 
order of things, thus and such must be 
done, if Congress has moved into that 
field; and we cannot say they are wrong.” 

The courts have reached conclusions 
of that kind on far less evidence than 
the bill to which I have referred pro- 
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vides, and on far less action by Congress. 
The courts have reached such conclusions 
on no action by Congress. 

So I can see where there is hope in the 
minds of some persons that, if a bill 
of this kind could be passed, it might be 
the basis for a favorable decision. 

Mr. President, I am responsible for 
what I say here, but I am confident that, 
even among those who believe that S. 
2750 would be a valid act if passed, al- 
most all of the membership of this body 
would be convinced that the bill could 
not possibly square with the organic law 
of our land, when the searching light of 
criticism and debate and analysis were 
turned on the question in such a way 
as would come about when that matter 
came to the floor, if it ever did. 

I believe it would be overwhelmingly 
defeated not only by that evidence, if the 
bill came to a vote, but would be defeated 
in the mind of public opinion in this 
country, which is gradually being 
aroused to what is happening with the 
basic law and the light manner in which 
it is being treated. 

Let me get back to my prepared re- 
marks with reference to the case of 
Yarbrough. 

That is where the word “same,” to 
which I have referred, comes in. It was 
in the Supreme Court decision, rather 
than in the Constitution itself. But the 
meaning is logically inescapable that it 
is the same qualification, and the Court 
in this case upheld the Federal power. 
The decision was not adverse to the Fed- 
eral Government, and in upholding the 
Federal power, it still laid down the 
qualification just as clearly as before. 

I shall read the last sentence again: 

They define who are to vote for the pop- 
ular branch of their own legislature, and the 
Constitution of the United States says the 
same persons shall vote for Members of Con- 
gress in that State. It adopts the qualifica- 
tion thus furnished as the qualification of 
its own electors for Members of Congress. 


It will be noticed, further, how the 
Court uses over and over again the word 
“qualifications.” All the way through 
the law, in the constitutions of the 
States, in the Constitution of the United 
States, and in the Supreme Court de- 
cisions, the word “qualifications” is used. 

I have a further case I wish to cite. 
In doing so, I am skipping over a great 
number of other cases in order to reach 
one of the more modern ones. The next 
case to which I refer was decided in 1937. 
It was the case of Breedlove against Sut- 
tles, found in 302 U.S. Reports, begin- 
ning at page 277. The facts were that 
a Georgia law imposed a poll tax on 
all inhabitants between the ages of 21 
and 60, excepting the blind and females 
who did not register and vote. The 
State constitution provided that one 
could not register and vote unless he 
had paid the poll tax required. The 
petitioner sought to require the regis- 
trar of elections to permit registration 
for voting in the State and Federal elec- 
tions without the petitioner having paid 
the tax. 

Of course, this case was decided before 
the State of Georgia acted upon and re- 
pealed the requirement of a poll tax in 
that State; but the ruling principles of 
constitutional law are the same. 
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Now, let us understand the facts. The 
petitioner in that case, the man bringing 
the lawsuit, sought to have the registrar 
of elections him to vote in both 
Federal and State elections without hav- 
ing first paid the tax. That case went 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was decided in 1937. The late 
Justice Butler rendered the opinion in 
that case. It was a unanimous opinion. 

Getting down to the gist of his actual 
holdings, he had this to say, speaking 
for the Court: 

To make payments of poll taxes a prereq- 
uisite of voting is not to deny any privilege 
or immunity protected by the 14th amend- 
ment. 


We are coming now to the question of 
the 14th amendment. It has been as- 
serted by some persons that the adoption 
of this amendment had changed the pic- 
ture as to what the law was theretofore. 

The Court further said: 

The privilege of voting is not derived from 
the United States. 


This is the very point I made yester- 


The privilege of voting is not derived from 
the United States, but is conferred by the 
State and, save as restrained by the 15th 
and 19th amendments and other provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, the State may 
condition suffrage as it deems appropriate. 


Now let us get down to the specific 
words. What I have heretofore read are 
rather broad statements. Now we shall 
get down to the specific words of what 
Justice Butler said for the Court. 

The payment of a poll tax as a prerequi- 
site to voting is a familiar and reasonable 
regulation long in force in many States. 


Mr. President, those are not my words, 
Those are the words of Justice Butler, 
speaking for a unanimous Court in a 
case actually litigated on the precise 
point, as late as 1937. The Court said: 

The payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting is a familiar and reasonable regu- 
lation long in force in many States. 


It is a. very familiar regulation, Mr. 
President, because at one time it existed 
in many States. It is based on the idea 
that those who take part in operating 
the government in a State, if they are 
able, at least should take some part in 
supporting the State; not only a mone- 
tary part but also an interest in citizen- 
ship, an interest in the privileges of 
citizenship—not the rights, in this case, 
but in the privileges that go with citizen- 
ship. They should go to the trouble of 
keeping their names on the rolls, al- 
though in some States it is necessary 
to register only once, and that is good 
for life. They should pay whatever small 
sum—and it is always a small sum—is 
required as a prerequisite for voting, 
and should meet such other reasonable 
regulations as might be necessary, in- 
volving some kind of activity or some 
kind of responsibility. 

The showing of a willingness to assume 
responsibility is one of the proudest and 
at the same time one of the most essen- 
tial expressions of an active citizenship, 
a sound citizenry, and a strong State. 

The Court said it was not only a fa- 
miliar but also a reasonable regulation. 
That is the argument I make now, as 
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one who has lived among these prob- 
lems and who knows how they operate. 
I say that this is a very, very reasonable 
regulation. 

The payment of such a tax is nothing 
like as onerous as, and it does not keep 
a person from voting nearly as much 
as, the requirement which exists in some 
States that a person must periodically 
reregister, or that a board or a legisla- 
ture or someone can call for a reregistra- 
tion, with all the confusion and uncer- 
tainty which goes with it. 

This is a matter of a token payment, 
something that a person gets in the habit 
of doing, exactly as that person would 
pay a privilege license or an automobile 
tax or whatever it may be called. This 
pertains to a basic matter of citizenship 
and participation in the government. 

After the new amendment to the Con- 
stitution had been adopted with respect 
to voting privileges for women, after the 
law had been changed to make Senators 
elective, after the 14th amendment had 
long since been adopted and interpreted 
over and over many times, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the di- 
rect issue, only 25 years ago in this year, 
held: 

The payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting is a familiar and reasonable regu- 
lation long in force in many States. 


As I say, many States have seen fit 
to change their laws on this subject, but 
others have not. Most probably those 
who live in the State, who are responsi- 
ble as officers of the State, the people of 
the State, well know what is the better 
rule for that State. Although a plea is 
made in good faith by the Senator from 
Florida, fine as he is, that his conscience 
will not let him be still in his seat but 
he has to go out and slay this dragon, 
that does not impress me, because there 
are others capable of having honest 
opinions. The Senator from Florida is 
quicker than anyone else to agree with 
that. There are others who are capable 
of having consciences. There are others 
capable of passing judgment, even 
though their judgment may not be per- 
fect. 

The plea of trying to appeal to the 
conscience of the membership of this 
body, or the conscience of the people of 
this Nation, is a lick in the bark. It does 
not go to the heart of the tree, of this 
problem. 

Mr. President, there are a few things 
connected with some of the problems 
of this country—there are a few—that 
cannot be solved by passing a law in 
Washington, D.C., however good the in- 
tentions may be. 

Those of us in these States which haye 
these problems are coming along pretty 
well. What we need is some understand- 
ing from our fellows, some patience from 
our fellows, and a better opportunity to 
make progress—not all at one time. It 
cannot be done. We need a better op- 
portunity to make progress, instead of 
the hot iron being put to our backs, with 
the mandate, “You must do so and so.” 
That has never worked. It never will 
work. I think it hurts the cause to keep 
raising the issue, with all deference to 
the membership. It hurts the cause to 
raise this issue and other so-called civil 
rights matters and issues. I say they 
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are directly connected with the so-called 
civil rights program. If it were not tied 
in with the civil rights program, S. 2750 
never would have seen the light of day, 
never would have been printed, never 
would have been introduced. I can say 
that with respect to the authors or any- 
one else who may be pushing it, because 
we know that is a part of the picture in 
American life. That bill represents the 
extreme view on the subject, which is 
another reason why I think this proposal 
ought not be pressed, because it adds fire 
to the flames, causes trouble, retards 
progress, and keeps back understanding. 

Mr. President, I have other cases from 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and circuit courts of appeals particu- 
larly, which I wish to discuss. 

Yesterday afternoon when I raised the 
point that instead of Congress using its 
time to try to take away powers the 
States now have it could well be using 
its time to try to solve problems the 
Federal Government already has, I illus- 
trated my point by the conditions here 
in the city of Washington, D.C., which— 
not according to my evidence but accord- 
ing to the evidence of others—have be- 
come intolerable. I had misplaced for 
the time being a statement I had read 
and wished to use as illustration of a 
little brighter side of that picture. It 
was a statement made by one of the pre- 
siding judges in the city whom I do not 
personally know. 

I made the point I thought that there 
was not going to be enough done about 
the situation because it is a part of the 
so-called civil rights picture. I made 
the point further that probably, though 
I had not made a study of it, we did not 
need any additional enactments by the 
Congress. 

Our conclusion on that subject would 
be reached only after a study. But my 
idea is that a reversal of playing down 
of punishment and of the required af- 
firmative action by officials of this city 
who are not willing to cope with the 
real problem, and the application of 
proper remedies, with court sentences, 
would be felt and would get results. 

I had before me a statement of a local 
judge somewhat along that line which 
I wanted to quote and put into the Rec- 
orD with my utmost approval. I did not 
think anything short of what he was 
proposing would do the job. But I can- 
not locate that statement at this mo- 
ment. I hope to have an opportunity to 
address the Senate on this subject again, 
at which time I shall round out my 
thoughts on other matters, including the 
quotation from the judge to which I re- 
ferred, and including two editorials from 
the Washington Post and the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, which, as far as they 
go, are a little encouraging. The ab- 
sence of those statements compels me to 
defer my presentation on that question 
until I have another opportunity to 
address the Senate again and present 
my thoughts on that subject. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TAX REFORM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the pres- 
ent session of the U.S. Congress may 
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well be remembered by what it does or 
fails to do with respect to two very im- 
portant measures which are now before 
the Congress. These measures are the 
tax reform bill and the trade expansion 
bill. 

These two measures are inextricably 
interwoven. Provisions of both bear on 
the same problems. Both seek to 
strengthen the domestic economy and 
to assist in solving our balance of pay- 
ments problem. The primary aim of the 
proposed international trade bill is an 
increase in exports of U.S. goods and 
services, while the President, by recom- 
mending the repeal of U.S. preferential 
tax treatment of income earned abroad, 
seeks to remove an incentive for the ex- 
port, not of goods and services, but of 
capital and industry. 

Ideally, the two measures should be 
considered in one single package. But 
we have become so accustomed to legis- 
lating piecemeal that we must, I sup- 
pose, continue this fragmentary proce- 
dure. Even so, the same legislative 
committees in both the upper and the 
lower House have jurisdiction over both 
measures. Moreover, the tax reform bill 
is first on schedule in both House and 
Senate. At the very least, then, we can 
consider the first in the light of the pro- 
visions we expect the other to contain 
and, in the case of the trade bill, we can 
determine our position in the light of the 
tax reform provisions previously enacted. 

The preferential tax treatment of for- 
eign income stands at cross purposes 
with the basic aims of the trade bill. 
Unless we succeed in repealing this di- 
rect tax incentive for the export of capi- 
tal and production facilities, then the 
value of the trade bill would be subject 
to question. Indeed, it is just possible 
that the end result could be a worsen- 
ing of current conditions with respect 
both to balance of payments difficulties 
and to rate of economic growth. 

The trade bill would encourage both 
exports and imports by removing bar- 
riers to the even flow of international 
commerce. But existing tax laws on 
foreign income are antithetical to the 
free flow of international commerce. 
The continuation of this attraction and 
preference to the export of capital, while 
at the same time increasing the liquidity 
of U.S. corporations, a direct and quick 
result of the administration’s tax credit 
proposals for business, might encourage 
U.S. corporations to ship even more 
funds abroad for the establishment of 
foreign manufacturing subsidiaries, par- 
ticularly in Western Europe, which would 
in part supply the markets on which we 
hope to increase exports. A one-two 
punch at our economic growth and at 
our hope of solving the balance of pay- 
ments problem would come from the im- 
portation into the United States of 
produets from factories built abroad by 
the funds made available to U.S. cor- 
porations through tax reduction via tax 
credit and encouraged by foreign tax 
preference to flow into the improvement 
of production facilities not in our own 
economy but into U.S. corporate sub- 
sidiaries abroad. 

The complementary character, then, 
of the two bills as they relate to inter- 
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national trade and commerce will be 
readily seen. Even so, some people are 
undertaking to argue that repeal of 
the preferential tax treatment of foreign 
income is economic isolationism. Far 
from this, the President’s recommenda- 
tion and the bills I have introduced seek 
to repeal a tax incentive for the export 
of capital and production facilities and 
to put U.S. tax law into a neutral posi- 
tion with respect to the international 
flow of funds and facilities. 

No effort is made to penalize foreign 
investment, but rather to remove the tax 
preference for foreign investment. No 
effort is made to close the valve, but 
rather to replace a one-way valve with 
an open valve. 

CAPITAL EXPORT CONTROL 


The changes in the taxation of foreign 
operations will correct a gross inequity 
and help correct our adverse balance of 
payments, but this is not advanced as a 
solution of all of our international eco- 
nomic problems. It will but move part 
of the way toward that goal. These tax 
changes will affect the outflow of funds 
for direct subsidiary investment, but they 
will not slow down hot money and port- 
folio investment flows. These flows can 
be regulated in a different way. 

The world does not stand still. Any 
betterment of our domestic economic 
climate will increase imports. Increased 
liquidity of corporations, increased sav- 
ings by individuals, together with the 
continued progress toward European eco- 
nomic integration, may well increase the 
flow of all types of funds abroad. 

It is absolutely vital, then, that we get 
the best integrated package possible from 
the trade and tax bills. Even this, diffi- 
cult of legislative accomplishment as it 
now appears to be, will not be enough. 
We should already be considering direct 
and positive methods of controlling, in 
the national interest, the outflow of 
short-term and portfolio funds. 

CAPITAL FLOWS AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


It seems to me that we are in constant 
need of being reminded that, first, we 
live in a nationalistic world where the 
nation-state is sovereign, and that, sec- 
ond, under current conditions coopera- 
tion among the nations of the West is 
the best and surest, if not the only, road 
to national strength and survival. 

What do these conditions have to do 
with capital flows? Just this. We have 
no world government, no common cus- 
toms union among the free nations, no 
all-encompassing common market. In 
view of these facts, individuals, corpora- 
tions, business enterprises and investors 
must work through their respective na- 
tional governments in international 
matters. This does not mean that a 
mercantilist approach is indicated. Nei- 
ther is a narrow, isolationist attitude of 
withdrawal appropriate. What is called 
for, in the national interest, is some sort 
of coordination by the Government of all 
international transactions. 

We have no difficulty in interpreting 
this general observation and translating 
it into specifics when discussing the 
movement of individuals among nation- 
states. We think it not strange, or out- 
side the accepted standards of govern- 
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mental responsibility, for a sovereign 
government to lay down some rules and 
regulations covering the emigration or 
immigration of persons. Since 1924 the 
United States has exercised a very tight 
control over the immigration of persons 
into this country, even to the exclusion 
of many refugees who were under ex- 
treme pressure. We also have strict pro- 
visions regarding the granting of a pass- 
port, regarding the exit of people, our 
own citizens, from their own country. 

We do not have too much difficulty in 
rationalizing the desirability of control- 
ling the flow of ideas. We exercise a 
certain amount of censorship in selest- 
ing the publications we allow to come 
into the country from abroad. This is 
nothing new. The power of the printed 
word has long been recognized. I am 
sure my colleagues will recall that the 
Government of Japan, when we were try- 
ing to open up that nation to commerce 
more than a hundred years ago, required 
all books aboard ships coming into port 
to be securely locked up. 

All of us recognize the right, even the 
desirability, of the regulation of the flow 
of merchandise among countries. I 
know of few who believe in absolutely 
free trade. Though a majority of Con- 
gress believes in varying degrees of freer 
trade, there is always a residual incre- 
ment of production which most of us 
feel must be maintained and protected, 
in the national interest, in certain key 
industries and agriculture. We regulate 
imports. We even, under terms of the 
Export Control Act of 1949, and other 
laws, regulate exports of merchandise. 

But what is the attitude of the United 
States toward the control, by Govern- 
ment, in the national interest, of the 
flow of investment funds among various 
countries? Although such control is an 
accepted practice among almost all de- 
veloped countries except the United 
States, in this country we find a certain 
abhorrence to the idea of regulating 
money flows, even though such flows are 
adverse not only to our own economy 
but often adverse, too, to free world 
economy. Is it that we feel money is 
more important than people? Is the 
free flow of money more important to 
us than the free flow of ideas? Is there 
any essential difference between regu- 
lating the inflow and outflow of invest- 
ment capital and restricting the impor- 
tation and exportation of merchandise? 

No, I do not think we really attach 
more importance to money than we do 
to people, or ideas, or merchandise. It 
is just that we have never before in our 
history really had to face up to the prob- 
lems generated by large amounts of in- 
ternational capital flows. The role of 
world banker is new to us. We do not 
seem quite to understand how to handle 
the problems associated with such large 
and ated flows as we have experi- 
enced over the past few years. We have 
not effectively adjusted our national or 
international banking machinery to re- 
fleet the increased postwar economic 
activity among Western nations, and our 
new role of international banker. 

Capital must serve national purposes 
just as must the Nation’s citizens, the 
Nation’s productive facilities, its mines, 
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farms, and factories. Only in the case 
of capital, though, does our Government 
stand aside, refusing to grasp the nettle 
of effective regulation. 

I support the freest possible movement 
of persons, ideas, and merchandise, con- 
sistent with the national interest. I 
have, during my entire 23 years in the 
Congress, strongly supported reciprocal 
trade legislation. But Ido not now, and 
never did, support the removal of all 
Government controls over these inter- 
national transactions. 

Today we need some reasonable reg- 
ulation—not the prohibition—of capital 
flows among countries, and I see no ob- 
jection to our Government exercising 
reasonable control over the flow of funds 
into and out of the country. Indeed, in 
my view, this is necessary. 

During the years 1957-60, we had a 
net outflow, including unilateral trans- 
fers, Government capital movements, 
and private capital movements, of $25 
billion. This included $12.3 billion of 
private capital, about half of which was 
for direct investment, $3.4 billion net of 
Government capital outflows, and $9.5 
billion of Government unilateral trans- 
fers. This capital cutflow is what has 
caused the tremendous deficit in our 
balance of payments for the past several 
years. We must get hold of this out- 
flow and control it in some way. 

We have attempted to control the 
outflow of Government funds by tying 
some foreign aid grants and loans to 
domestic purchases of merchandise. 

We have tried to slow down short-term 
outfiows by a costly inflation of interest 
rates, a vain effort to convince for- 
eigners and our own sharp operators 
that they should keep funds in New York 
banks instead of shopping around in 
London, Frankfurt, or Tokyo for higher 
rates. Our whole domestic economy has 
paid the price. It has been a heavy 
price, a costly price. It has been costly 
to individuals, costly to businesses, and 
costly to our cities and counties and 
States, who have sought, by the sale of 
bonds, to finance improvements in public 
facilities—hospitals, schools, streets, 
sewers, water systems, parks, and so 
forth. 

Meanwhile we have steadfastly re- 
fused to attack the problem directly or 
realistically. 

I have spoken on many occasions over 
the past two years about our faulty tax 
laws and the part they play in drawing 
investment funds abroad. I hope very 
much that the Congress will correct 
these tax laws this session. But the 
correction of these tax laws, while this 
will slow down direct subsidiary invest- 
ment outflows, will have little or no 
effect on short-term capital flows or on 
portfolio investment flows. These latter 
two must be controlled, if they are to 
be controlled at all, by positive means, 
by direct regulation. 

Every time a dollar moves from a New 
York bank to a London bank, and every 
time an American citizen buys a share of 
stock in a Japanese corporation, the U.S. 
balance of payments is worsened by just 
that amount. But all anyone seems to be 
able to suggest is to run up interest rates 
bet try to increase exports, or more likely 
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I am in favor of increasing exports— 
of the right type and for a proper pur- 
pose. But such exports must serve an 
economic purpose to be economically 
helpful to us in the long run. If we con- 
tinue to increase exports merely to try to 
keep up with a continuing outflow of 
capital funds, we will be the loser, both in 
the short and long run. I shall discuss 
exports in some detail in a few minutes. 

Short-term, partially hot money, flows 
are now controlled to some extent by all 
the major trading nations except West 
Germany and the United States. West 
Germany has imposed such controls in 
the past and would, I am sure, impose 
them again if such controls appeared to 
be in her national interest. I do not 
criticize Germany in that regard. 

Some controls on our part would prob- 
ably not be looked upon with disfavor by 
the other trading nations. Large, un- 
regulated flows of hot money are harmful 
to both the losing country and the re- 
cipient country. Since we have no real 
international banking system—certainly 
not an adequate international banking 
system—a large outflow of hot money is 
unsettling, somewhat like a run on a 
small bank which has access to only 
limited reserves. Also, such flows often 
work at cross purposes to regulatory 
measures being taken by the recipient 
country. For example, when Britain at- 
tempts, by monetary policy changes, to 
slow down a boom which threatens to get 
out of control, interest rates in Britain 
are pushed up sharply. An inflow of hot 
money, by providing excessive invest- 
ment funds, will partially defeat the ends 
sought by British monetary authorities. 

The hot money outflows from the 
United States have been persistent, but 
did not reach really large proportions, at 
least so far as our recorded transactions 
show, until 1960. But they are now ata 
dangerous level and must be brought 
under, control, and soon. 

Another type of capital outflow, and 
one which is almost unique in our his- 
tory, is the very large amounts of funds 
which the Government has transferred 
unilaterally. These transfers have re- 
ceived little discussion in connection 
with the balance of payments. 

What do we mean by unilateral trans- 
fers, and what is the significance of these 
transfers to our economy and to the bal- 
ance of payments? A unilateral trans- 
fer is a one-way shipment of goods, serv- 
ices, or capital funds for which payment 
or repayment is not expected. In other 
words, there is no return flow of goods 
or services. 

The significance of our Government’s 
unilateral transfers has not been realized 
by many who are supposed to deal with 
the problems such transfers raise. Such 
unilateral transfers of goods and serv- 
ices, under conditions of high demand, 
may have an inflationary effect on the 
domestic economy. They result in the 
removal of a portion of production from 
the stream of goods and services avail- 
able for domestic purchase. The short- 
run economic effect is the same as taking 
a barge loaded with say, automobiles, out 
into the Atlantic and sinking it at the 
deepest point. The spending stream re- 
mains the same, the goods available for 
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purchase are that much less. And there 
are no corresponding imports to take 
their place. The economic result is 
somewhat like, but really less helpful 
than, WPA-type leaf-raking. 

There is the same short-run economic 
effect when we ship goods overseas on a 
grant or soft currency payment basis. 
Domestic production is boosted, payrolls 
are increased, purchasing power is in- 
creased, investment funds are increased. 
Profits are increased. The short-run 
effect may be inflationary. 

The psychological effect 
harmful. We may be lulled into p aesa 
that we are solving economic problems 
merely because production and exports 
are temporarily increased, however arti- 
ficially. 

The longrun effect is harder to assess. 
We hope it will be helpful in two ways. 
We hope the recipient country will be- 
come politically stable, economically 
prosperous, and oriented toward the 
West, and we hope the economy of the 
recipient country will be strengthened 
so that it will become a good customer 
for future normal export-import opera- 
tions which will prove profitable to them 
and to the United States. But any real, 
direct economic benefits to the United 
States are long range and tentative, ex- 
cept those of a make-work type. 

The balance-of-payments effects are 
more obvious and easier to assess. If a 
unilateral transfer is in the form of dol- 
lars, it adds that much directly to the 
balance-of-payments deficit. Of course, 
these dollars will eventually get back to 
the United States, but we lack the inter- 
national banking machinery to get them 
back smoothly. They may come grad- 
ually or, if economic circumstances or 
political disturbances support them, they 
may come in a flood. Under existing ma- 
chinery, we must, of course, sell more to 
Europe to offset such a return flow of 
dollars, because the greatest holdings of 
dollars we find to be in Western Europe. 
It is the artificial restrictions maintained 
by European countries, not the high 
prices of American goods, which prevent 
the export of American goods to Western 
Europe. If a unilateral transfer is in the 
form of goods or services, the export sur- 
plus we show in our recorded trans- 
actions, to that extent, conveys a false 
impression. This type of export does not 
operate to decrease our payments deficit. 
The same thing is true of machinery 
shipped to Europe to start a new U.S. 
owned subsidiary. This type of export 
does not absorb any of the dollars held 
by foreigners and already in the interna- 
tional buying-spending stream. 

Yet, Mr. President, the statistics of 
our Government, including those from 
the Department of Commerce and those 
I find in the President’s Economic Re- 
port, treat such unilateral exports in the 
same way as they treat a normal ex- 
change of goods and services. 

Government unilateral transfers are 
a relatively new development. We have 
made unilateral transfers in the past, but 
on an ad hoc basis, and not as a part of 
a continuing program. Such transfers 
as the annual tribute we paid to the Bar- 
bary pirates in 1794, 1795, and 1796 are 
classified as unilateral transfers, as are 
the payments made for the Louisiana 
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Purchase and the purchase of Alaska. 
During World War II we made extensive 
unilateral transfers to our allies, largely 
in the form of military supplies and 
equipment. 

We have continued these large trans- 
fers since the war in connection with 
foreign aid and pension payments, for 
example. During the years 1957-60 these 
transfers amounted to $9.5 billion, ex- 
clusive of goods and services under mili- 
tary grant programs. Approximately 
half this amount—I do not have the 
exact figure—consisted of cash—that is, 
dollar credits. 

It is not my purpose to be critical of 
unilateral transfers. Some of these can 
certainly be justified on noneconomic 
grounds; and I have found many of them 
justified, and therefore have supported 
them. But since, in any event, they are 
likely to be continued, perhaps for a 
long time, it becomes imperative that 
steps be taken to bring under control 
other outflows which ought to be, and 
can be, reduced. 

For the moment, let me sum up the 
capital outfiow situation. We are send- 
ing $6 to $8 billion abroad each year in 
the form of Government capital out- 
flows, Government unilateral transfers, 
and private capital. Some of it serves 
our international political purposes. 
Some of it serves economic purposes. 
Some of it does neither. Some of this 
outflow is necessary, but some of it can 
be curtailed. We seem to expect in- 
creased commercial exports to carry the 
whole burden of counteracting these 
outflows. Perhaps this is expecting too 
much of exports. Certainly it is expect- 
ing too much of our current interna- 
tional economic machinery to exchange 
all these dollars currently for the ex- 
ports we would like to sell. 


EXPORTS AND ECONOMIC HEALTH 


I am often perplexed by some of the 
talk I hear about the place of exports in 
our economy, and particularly about the 
need and some of the reasons for in- 
creasing exports. Some appear to have 
the idea that we can increase exports to 
a degree which will solve all our prob- 
lems, both domestic and balance of 
payments. 

Let me put this matter in perspective: 
Exports of merchandise, even including 
military equipment and supplies given to 
our friends and allies, amount to less 
than 5 percent of our gross national 
product. While this is important to the 
domestic economy and creates many 
jobs, it is not of such magnitude that 
a reasonable increase in exports could 
be expected to absorb enough of the un- 
employed to bring unemployment down 
to an acceptable level. 

As for settling the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, in my view no level of 
exports we could reasonably hope to at- 
tain would, in the absence of actions to 
slow down the outflow of capital funds of 
certain types, stay far enough ahead 
of imports to carry all the load. While 
exports must be increased, capital flows 
must be brought under control, as well. 

All too many people, I am afraid, are 
now adopting something of a neomer- 
cantilist attitude. Some seem to feel 
that increased exports are a goal in 
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themselves. This is not so. No govern- 
ment should encourage the shipment out 
of its country of a large percentage of 
its natural resources and labor, in the 
form of finished products, unless im- 
portant benefits are received in return. 
Exportation, per se, does not strengthen 
the economy of a country; it weakens 
it. In the absence of a corresponding 
benefit, exports are worse than worth- 
less, on the purely economic balance 
sheet. 

Countries export because they need or 
desire to make extensive purchases 
aroad. Finding the necessary volume of 
commodities which can be spared from 
domestic consumption is a very real 
problem for many countries. The citi- 
zens of many of the trading nations 
must be denied luxuries, denied even 
what U.S. citizens would regard neces- 
sities, and kept on a low standard of 
living, in order to accumulate a surplus 
of commodities for export. Domestic 
purchases are deliberately discouraged, 
perhaps necessarily so in some cases, in 
order to build up credits with which to 
purchase goods and services which the 
country needs. 

In making these observations, I do not 
imply that exports are not important to 
the United States or that we should not 
make an effort to increase exports of a 
proper type and in a proper proportion 
to serve our national purposes. What I 
want to emphasize is the need to con- 
sider exports in perspective, the need to 
consider them realistically in the light 
of the whole problem of our domestic 
economy and balance-of-payments diffi- 
culty. We must not fall into the trap 
of thinking that increased exports alone 
will solve all our problems, or that we 
can increase exports while continuing to 
allow investment capital to flow abroad 
unchecked, or even continue to subsidize 
and encourage this outflow of invest- 
ment capital, and thus solve our problem 
of unemployment at home or the adverse 
imbalance-of-payments situation. Fur- 
thermore, we must see to it that what- 
ever measures we adopt in other legisla- 
tive areas will further the same ends we 
are trying to achieve by increasing ex- 
ports. Otherwise, we may end up by 
canceling out these actions and perhaps 
worsen our situation. 

There are two considerations I feel we 
should bear in mind about our own ex- 
ports. First, although the United States, 
as compared with other industrial na- 
tions, has never needed large amounts of 
imports, and, therefore, has never needed 
to concentrate on exports, we have, 
nevertheless, become the world’s banker 
Second, a feature 
almost unique in world trade has been 
added during this postwar period, that 
is, unilateral transfers by the Govern- 
ment in large amounts for continuing 
programs. Both these points should be 
kept in mind as we proceed to deal with 
these two extremely important measures 
at this session of Congress—the tax re- 
are bill and the international trade 

Back in the days of the sailing ships, 
say during the 1830's, we probably ex- 
ported 8 percent of our gross national 
product. We have no good estimates for 
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our gross national product that far back, 
but this would appear to be a reasonable 
guess. We were interested, from colonial 
days, in world trade, and continued that 
interest up until the 1930’s. We opened 
up the hermit nation of Japan to inter- 
national trade more than 100 years ago. 

Following the Civil War, when we 
were building up our domestic indus- 
trial plant quite rapidly and needed 
heavy investments here at home, we 
were still export conscious. During the 
period 1874-95 our exports averaged 
about 7.5 percent of gross national 
product. 

After the very high export years of 
World War I we continued to export, 
although percentagewise they began to 
fall off. During the years 1923-28 our 
exports averaged about 6 percent of 
gross national product. Of course, dur- 
ing the great depression, and particu- 
larly after enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff, all international trade fell 
off drastically. 

Today, our total exports, even accept- 
ing the most unrealistic interpretation 
of the term as used in Government re- 
ports, are running well below 5 percent 
of gross national product. Actually, it 
is much less than 5 percent because the 
statistical figure is artificially bolstered 
by shipments of military supplies, by 
subsidized exports of agricultural com- 
modities, and by subsidizing some manu- 
facturing exports indirectly through 
foreign aid programs and through fa- 
vored tax treatment of foreign opera- 
tions. I should point out, however, that 
a larger part of our gross national prod- 
uct is now in services, so this 5 percent, 
if we include international transfers, is 
probably about equal to our historical 
average. 

Though in proportion to its gross na- 
tional product, United States needs for 
imports has not equaled that of other 
great trading nations, such as Great 
Britain, Japan, Germany, we have long 
been a trading nation and are now the 
world’s exporter and importer. 

Our international economic difficulties, 
as I have tried to point out, do not arise 
out of purely economic grounds, out of 
an adverse exchange of goods and serv- 
ices vis-a-vis goods and services. In- 
stead, the difficulty arises out of an 
adverse balance that is, in large part, 
artificialy—in many instances justifi- 
ably—induced. 

Some people who resist the closing of 
the foreign tax haven loophole, that has 
induced a great deal of capital outflow 
from the United States, talk glowingly 
of solving our national problem entirely 
by further exports. Some have gone so 
far as to lead us to the conclusion, if 
we followed their argument to a logical 
conclusion, that the way to solve our 
balance-of-payments difficulties, if not 
even to balance our national budget, 
would be to continue, if not increase, 
the U.S. tax incentives for export of 
capital and industrial facilities. 

Of course, Congress quickly recognizes 
special pleading, and our experiences 
facilitate that capacity. 

Now, the question I raise, and I raise 
it purely on economic grounds, is this: 
How much should we artificially induce 
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increased exports? How far can we arti- 
ficially increase exports through meas- 
ures not economically justifiable without 
doing positive harm to the economy? 
Would it not be better, purely on eco- 
nomic grounds, to spread the burden of 
bringing our international payments into 
balance between increasing exports of 
merchandise and services and decreas- 
ing outflows of capital? It seems to me 
we should solve our problem in both 
ways. 

We now have a positive balance in net 
“exports” of merchandise, not counting 
military shipments but counting other 
and equally noncommercial transfers, 
of about $5 billion annually. In spite 
of this trade surplus, our total balance 
of payments for the past few years has 
shown a deficit of more than $3 billion 
annually. Can we, or should we, boost 
the export surplus of goods by another 
$3 billion by other noncommercial meth- 
ods or devices? 

We could, of course, increase our so- 
called exports to almost any level if we 
wished to do so, by gifts, soft currency— 
printing press—sales and increased sub- 
sidies. There are valid reasons for not 
doing this. In the first place, our econ- 
omy would come to depend upon such 
artificialities. 

In the second place, we would harm 
our allies. If we artificially increase 
agricultural exports unduly, we disrupt 
markets upon which Canada, Australia, 
the Scandinavian countries, and other 
friends and allies depend. If we increase 
industrial exports drastically in this way, 
we harm most of our NATO allies and 
Japan. 

Let me remind my colleagues that the 
exports of most countries of Western 
Europe, and Japan, although they may 
not be as large as ours in total quantity, 
are much more vital to those countries. 
Their exports amount to a very high 
percentage of their own gross national 
product. 

The following table shows exports for 
1959 for each of the countries listed as 
a percentage of that country’s GNP for 
that year: 


0 - 828. 


... ̃ 2 4. 


As I have already pointed out, exports 
not generated by real economic needs, 
and which do not result in corresponding 
imports of goods or services, may be in- 
flationary. If we were, by subsidies or 
otherwise, artiicially to push exports 
higher and higher, while at the same 
time continuing to encourage the export 
of billions of dollars for new manufac- 
turing plants abroad, and continuing to 
push up domestic interest rates in a vain 
effort to keep “hot money” from flowing 
out of the country, our domestic econ- 
omy would inevitably quiver on a foun- 
dation of sand. And, yet, that is exactly 
what many persons suggest. 

Let us not be misled up this blind 
alley. Not all exports are economically 
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beneficial. Neither can increased ex- 
ports alone do the job which must be 
done in balancing our international pay- 
ments and restoring health to our al- 
ready sick economy. 

As I said in the beginning, we should 
look at any problem as a whole and deal 
with it as a whole, not piecemeal. When 
it comes to legislating on a matter hav- 
ing to do with international commercial 
operations, we need to look at the whole 
picture—exports, imports, private capi- 
tal flows, government grants and loans, 
and governmental unilateral trans- 
fers—and the effect which any measure 
dealing with this whole area will have 
on the domestic economy and on the 
balance of payments. 

High, perhaps first, priority must go 
to the tools with which to manage capi- 
tal outflow, whenever necessary in the 
national interest. The magnitude of 
this problem can be illustrated by the 
record in 1960, the last full year for 
which we have reasonably good statis- 
tics. In that year, we made governmen- 
tal unilateral transfers to other national 
economies, not counting military sup- 
plies and services, of approximately $2.5 
billion. We had a net outflow of capital, 
government and private, of approxi- 
mately $5 billion, of which $3.9 billion 
was private. Of this private capital out- 
flow, $1.3 billion was short term. These 
amounts showed up in the so-called re- 
corded transactions. Several hundred 
millions of dollars flowed away in addi- 
tion; how, we do not know specifically. 

We can hold outflows of direct subsidi- 
ary investment funds to proper propor- 
tions, I think, by appropriate tax 
changes—tax changes which the Presi- 
dent has already recommended. I have 
already addressed the Senate three times 
this year on this point. We shall soon 
have the opportunity to act on this 
matter. 

In order to control hot money flows, 
however, it may be necessary to put some 
sort of direct controls into effect. Such 
controls would not, or need not, prohibit 
the movement of funds for short-term 
investment, but they would regulate such 
flows in the interest of our own econ- 
omy and the economy of our friends and 
allies. 

We should, at the same time, enact 
and prosecute an effective, hard-bargain- 
ing international trade program. In- 
creased trade on an economically justi- 
fiable basis would be a boon both to the 
U.S. economy and to the economies with 
which we obtain increased trade. I re- 
fer now to a trade that is realistically 
based upon genuine exchange of goods 


and services, not so-called exports gen- 


erated by more unilateral transfers or 
other artificial means. 

As I said in the beginning, the first of 
these two important measures to come 
before the Senate will be the tax reform 
bill. It has many provisions and deals 
with a large, varying subject matter. 
Among its most important provisions, 
however, are those dealing with taxation 
of income earned abroad. In the course 
of considering this bill, I will offer for 
the consideration of the Senate measures 
which, in my opinion, will do equity be- 
tween taxpayers whose income is earned 
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in our own country, on the one hand, and 
those whose income is earned in other 
countries, on the other, and which will 
remove the tax incentive for the export 
of capital and productive machinery. 

If the Congress should effectively re- 
peal the preferential tax treatment of 
income earned abroad the Senate can 
then proceed with the consideration of 
a liberalized trade bill in firmer confi- 
dence that it is dealing realistically with 
the whole subject and doing so in a man- 
ner which will help and not hurt our 
economy. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Senator 
from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. MUSKIE, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Madam President, I 
withhold the suggestion. 


PROHIBITION OF COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS DURING SENATE SES- 
SIONS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
yesterday and also this morning the ma- 
jority leader, I thought, made it very 
clear to the Senate that there would be 
no meetings of any committees whatso- 
ever. I understood him to mean, when 
he spoke of meetings of committees, any 
kind of meetings; whether they be hear- 
ings or informal meetings, or whether it 
be a committee or a subcommittee. If 
committees are meeting informally, I 
would regard that to be in the nature 
of a circumvention of what the majority 
leader had in mind. 

I thought perhaps the majority leader 
would like to clarify that situation for 
the benefit of the Senate. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I am in accord with what my distin- 
guished colleague, the minority leader, 
has said. It is past the hour of 12 
o'clock. I think we can understand 
why, on the first morning, on such short 
notice, these things might be done, but 
I think it would be well, on behalf of 
both of us, to serve notice to all commit- 
tees, except namely, the Appropriations 
Committee, which is allowed to meet by 
consent of the Senate, that from now on 
informal business, formal business, or 
other types of meetings will be contrary 
to the rules of the Senate and that we 
shall expect all Members to be on call, 
not in the committee rooms, but in their 
offices, or, preferably, on the Senate 
floor ready for business. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum—I with- 
hold the suggestion. 


ARAB-ISRAEL NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, the 
various crises which we have encoun- 
tered during the past few months—Ber- 
lin, Laos, the Congo, the resumption of 
nuclear testing by Russia—have obscured 
the very unsettled, and indeed explosive, 
situation which for the past 14 years has 
prevailed in the Middle East. 
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As the Members of this body will re- 
call, there were two cease-fire agree- 
ments between the Arab States and Is- 
rael, signed June 11 and July 18, 1948; 
these were followed by a formal armi- 
stice signed early in 1949. 

Since then, the basic problems between 
Israel and the Arab States have not 
been alleviated, as was hoped 14 years 
ago, but have instead become aggravated. 
Such issues as the resettlement of the 
Arab refugees, the use of the Suez Canal 
by Israeli and Israel-bound shipping, the 
Gaza strip problem—none of these has 
come closer to a solution in the interven- 
ing years. 

The differences between the Israelis 
and the Arabs at this moment are so 
deep that the Arabs do not even recog- 
nize and seriously dispute Israel’s right 
of existence as a state, while Israel, of 
course, claims this right not only by her 
de facto and de jure position, but also 
because she believes that historically, 
morally, and legally the family of na- 
tions is obliged to recognize and protect 
her existence as arising from the Bal- 
four Declaration and other documents 
considered to be binding under concepts 
of international law. 

Meanwhile, the unsettled situation in 
the Middle East presents serious dangers 
to the peace not only of that area but 
also to that of the entire world. Be- 
cause of Communist infiltration of cer- 
tain of the Arab States, there is extreme 
danger that the Russians will gain a 
foothold in the region, a danger which 
the British during their long hegemony 
successfully avoided. 

The fact that a state of war still pre- 
vails between Israel and the Arab States 
is occasionally forgotten in this country, 
because at times no serious incidents 
occur between the Arabs and the Israelis 
for several weeks or months. 

However, the rancor and hostility be- 
tween the two parties by no means has 
ceased to exist. Thus the heated battle 
which, during the past few days, took 
place between Syrian and Israeli forces 
cost scores of lives and further con- 
tributed to the tension in the area. 

It is thus in the interest of the United 
States and of the entire free world in 
general that a normal situation be cre- 
ated in the Middle East, advantageous 
and satisfactory to both the Israelis and 
the Arabs. 

The differences which divide the two 
parties, of course, are very considerable 
at the moment; indeed, they seem to be 
almost insurmountable. The bitterness 
which engendered the war originally has 
increased many times during the past 14 
years; the acrimonious insults ex- 
changed between the two camps have in- 
tensified in magnitude and frequency. 

Yet there are many factors which in- 
dicate that a peaceful settlement be- 
tween the two parties, which technically 
are still at war, is foreseeable and in- 
deed desirable. 

The Israelis and the Arabs share a 
great many common interests. There 
is, first of all, the close geographical 
proximity of these nations. Such geo- 
graphical proximity always makes for 
common political and economic interests, 
and the Middle East is no exception to 
this general rule. 
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Furthermore, the two parties have a 
great deal to offer to each other’s wel- 
fare — Political and economic advance- 
ment. 

The Israelis have the technical knowl- 
edge and resources which might be very 
welcome in the Arab States, while the 
Arab countries have many of the raw 
materials, which, with Israeli coopera- 
tion and help, might contribute to the 
creation of better living standards of the 
entire area. The political considera- 
tions for a rapprochement between 
gag and Arabs are even more power- 

ul. 

The true enemy of Israel is not the 
Arab; nor is the Arab really threatened 
by the Israelis. The true enemy of both 
these groups is the Communist inter- 
national conspiracy, which seeks to 
dominate the entire area because of its 
obvious strategic and economic poten- 
tialities. 

The atheistic bases of communism are 
diametrically opposed to the historical 
and philosophical foundations of both 
Islam and Judaism, both of which are 
so closely related to the Christian herit- 
age. It is for this reason that the 
Russian penetration of the Middle East, 
which already has made some substan- 
tial progress, is highly dangerous to both 
parties; indeed, far more dangerous than 
the disputes which divide them. 

Thus it can be said with absolute cer- 
tainty that the divisions between the 
Arabs and the Israelis are far less im- 
portant than is their true common 
interest—resistance to Communist infil- 
tration. 

It is for these reasons that I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
for the consideration of the Senate, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 319), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Dopp, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
lows: 

S. Res. 319 

Whereas the continued hostility between 
the Arab States and Israel represents a grave 
danger to peaceful development of the Mid- 
dle East and to the tranquillity and peace of 
the world at large; and 

Whereas the conclusion of two cease-fire 
agreements and one armistice has not yet 
contributed toward the pacification of the 
area; and 

Whereas a technical state of war still 
exists between Israel and the Arab States; 
and 

Whereas responsible Israeli and Arab 
leaders have often expressed the necessity 
and urgency of a settlement of outstanding 
problems in the Middle East; and 

Whereas the true interests of the Israelis 
and Arabs are by no means diametrically 
opposed, and 

Whereas the true enemies of Israel are not 
the Arabs, nor are the Arab States in ir- 
reconcilable conflict with the Israelis; and 

Whereas Israelis and Arabs haye many 
spiritual and intellectual aims in common; 
and 

Whereas the true enemy of both Arabs and 
Israelis is the international Communist con- 
spiracy which would destroy both groups 
in its advance; and 
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Whereas the United States is deeply com- 
mitted to the pacification of the entire 
Middle East for the benefit of all its inhabit- 
ants: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the United States should offer its 
good offices for the resumption of direct 
negotiations between the Arab States and 
Israel, with a view toward establishing 
normal and friendly relations between all 
peoples in the Middle East and creating the 
conditions necessary for peace in that area. 


Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 29) providing for the 
establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a na- 
tional monument. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
I shall continue my first speech on the 
motion. I was discussing the cases 
which bear upon the interpretation of 
voting rights by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The first case to 
which I wish to refer is the case of 
United States v. Reece (92 US. 214 
(1875) ). 

In United States against Reece, elec- 
tion inspectors were indicted under 
sections of a postwar Civil Rights Act for 
depriving a Negro citizen of the right to 
vote in a municipal election. The Court 
held that those sections of the statute 
were vague and indefinite, therefore un- 
constitutional, because they did not pre- 
cisely limit the definition of the Federal 
crime to deprivation of voting rights 
protected by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. 

The Court said—United States v. 
Reece, (92 U.S. 214, 217-218 (1875)): 

The 15th amendment does not confer the 
right of suffrage upon anyone. It prevents 
the States, or the United States, however, 
from giving preference, in this cular, 
to one citizen of the United States over 
another on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. Before its adoption, 
this could be done. It was as much within 
the power of a State to exclude citizens of 
the United States from voting on account 
of race, etc., as it was on account of age, 
property, education. Now it is not. If citi- 
zens of one race having certain qualifications 
are permitted by law to vote, those of an- 
other having the same qualifications must 
be. Previous to this amendment, there was 
no constitutional guarantee against this dis- 
crimination; now there is. It follows that 
the amendment has invested the citizens of 
the United States with a new constitutional 
right which is within the protecting power 
of Congress. That right is exemption from 
discrimination in the exercise of the elective 
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franchise on account of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude. Thus, under the 
express provisions of the second section of 
the amendment, Congress may enforce by 
appropriate legislation. 


In the case of Breedlove v. Suttles (302 
U.S. 277, 238 (1937)), a Georgia statute 
making a poll tax a voting prerequisite to 
Federal and State elections was attacked 
on the ground that it violated the 14th 
and 19th amendments. The tax in ques- 
tion applied to all inhabitants of Georgia 
between the ages of 21 and 60, with an 
exception for females who did not reg- 
ister for voting. The Court held that 
the classification of the law, not being 
an invalid discrimination, did not vio- 
late the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment. The Court also held 
that the exemption for women who did 
not vote was not in violation of the 19th 
amendment. In the course of its opin- 
ion the Court also stated clearly that the 
poll tax was not prohibited by the privi- 
leges and immunities clause of the 14th 
amendment and was a proper qualifica- 
tion for voting for the States to impose. 
I quote from the opinion: 

To make payment of poll taxes a prerequi- 
site of voting is not to deny any privilege or 
immunity protected by the 14th amendment. 
Privilege of voting is not derived from the 
United States, but is conferred by the State 
and, save as restrained by the 15th and 19th 
amendments and other provisions of the 
Federal Constitution, the State may condi- 
tion suffrage as it deems appropriate (Minor 
v. Happersett (21 Wall. 162, 170 et seq.); 
Ex Parte Yarbrough (110 U.S. 651, 664-665); 
McPherson v. Blacker (146 U.S. 1, 37-38); 
Guinn v. United States (238 U.S. 347, 362)). 
The privileges and immunities protected are 
only those that arise from the Constitution 
and laws of the United States and not those 
that spring from other sources (Hamilton 
v. Regents (293 U.S. 245, 261) ). 


The question of Virginia poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting was reviewed by a 
special three-judge court as recently as 
1951 in Butler v. Thompson (D.C.E.D. 
Va., 97 F. Supp. 17, affirmed, 341 U.S. 
937). Judge Dobie quoted from an 
earlier opinion in the case of Saunders 
v. Wilkins (152 F. 2d 235, 237), as 
follows: 

The decisions generally hold that a State 
statute which imposes a reasonable poll tax 
as a condition of the right to vote does not 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States which are pro- 
tected by the 14th amendment. The privi- 
lege of voting is derived from the State and 
not from the National Government. The 
qualification of voters in an election for 
Members of Congress is set out in article I, 
section 2, clause 1 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which provides that the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. The Supreme Court 
in Breedlove v. Suttles ($02 U.S. 277, 283, 58 
8. Ct. 205, 82 L. Ed. 252), held that a poll 
tax prescribed by the constitution and stat- 
utes of the State of Georgia did not offend 
the Federal Constitution. 


In the case of Pirtle v. Brown (118 Fed. 
2d, 218, 221), the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the Sixth Circuit considered 
this question: “Whether or not the Ten- 
nessee constitution and statutes, which 
make the payment of a poll tax a condi- 
tion precedent to the right to vote for 
Members of Congress, are repugnant to 
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any of the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Pirtle, otherwise qualified, but having 
failed to pay the poll tax required by law, 
attempted to vote. The defendants, 
judges of election, declined to allow him. 
In the action brought by Pirtle, the Fed- 
eral district court rendered judgment for 
the defendants. Pirtle appealed to the 
circuit court of appeals. The conten- 
tion of the appellant, Pirtle, was that 
article IV, section 1 of the constitution 
of Tennessee, and section 2027 of the 
Tennessee code, violated the “privileges 
and immunities” clause of the 14th 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
The circuit court of appeals held that 
this point had been conclusively decided 
against appellant in the case of Breed- 
love against Suttles, and that the Ten- 
nessee code and constitution did not vio- 
late the “privileges and immunities” 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi remember Aesop’s fable 
about the satyr who offered a meal to 
a man whom he had found out in the 
forest, freezing? When he found him, 
the man was blowing on his hands to 
warm them. After he took him into his 
house, and set a hot meal before him, he 
observed the man blowing on his por- 
ridge. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What? 

Mr. ERVIN. On his porridge. The 
satyr asked the man why he blew on his 
hands outdoors and on his porridge in 
the house. The man said, “I blow on 
my hands to warm them, and on my 
porridge to cool it.” 

The satyr told the man he would have 
to get out of the house because “I am 
not going to have anything to do with 
a man who blows both hot and cold.” 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if Congress does not blow 
both hot and cold about taxes. It passes 
laws to provide for the imprisonment 
of men who refuse to pay their Federal 
taxes to the Federal Government, and 
then, having blown hot in that fashion, 
it turns around and blows cold by un- 
dertaking to amend the Constitution 
out of solicitude for those who refuse to 
pay taxes for the support of the State 
government. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is right; for 
the support of the school system. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi if he can recon- 
cile those contradictory actions on the 
part of Congress with any consistent 
philosophy of taxation on the part of 
the Congress. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no con- 
sistent philosophy whatever. It is a 
part of the tremendous drive, organ- 
ized, directed, and highly financed, by 
pressure groups, to federalize the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to de- 
stroy the dual system of sovereignty, 
to destroy the rights and powers of the 
States and to concentrate all the powers 
in Washington. That is what is behind 
it. That is the moving factor behind 
the agitation for the resolution. Behind 
it are the people who would destroy our 
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system of government and federalize this 
country. 

Does not the Senator realize that on 
the creek banks and the branches, where 
people can make their cwn decisions, is 
the greatest safeguard for human liberty 
in this country? 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 
ia EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator from 
Mississippi aware of the fact that there 
are now pending several measures which: 
are designed to establish as a Federal 
qualification for voting the completion 
of the sixth grade? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct—by 
statute. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that in 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and all the 
other States which have populations 
composed of the members both of the 
Caucasian race and the Negro race, the 
records show that a higher percentage 
of members of the Caucasian race have 
completed the sixth grade than have 
members of the Negro race? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from, 
Mississippi if the reasoning which is put 
behind these measures with reference to 
the literacy test would not condemn the 
literacy test proposed by those people 
for the Federal Government if it were 
adopted by any State, on the ground 
that the figures would support the argu- 
ment that it was designed to discrim- 
inate against Negroes in voting, in that 
more Caucasians had completed the 
sixth grade than had members of the 
other race? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct; 
but the direction of the effort is by the 
same groups; it is financed by the same 
groups; and it is for legislation. It is 
designed as a step further than this joint 
resolution would go. However, the point 
is that it would result in federalization; 
it would result in the control of the 
people of the country by Washington. 
It would result in the destruction of the 
liberties and the rights of the people at 
the local level to make their own deci- 
sions and to protect themselves. But 
the first step toward the destruction of 
our great country is the control by 
Washington of the electorate of the 
Nation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield for 
another question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not section 2 of ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution declare, in 
about as simple words as the English 
language affords, that the only people 
who can vote for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are those who have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
er branch of the State legisla- 

ure? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct, 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not that make it 
plain that, for all practical intents and 
purposes, the sole power to fix the quali- 
fications for voting for Senators and 
Representatives in Congress belongs to 
the States, not to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Of course it be- 
longs to the States. One can read what 
the State qualifications are and can then 
determine who may vote in an election 
for President, Senator, and Representa- 
tive. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if he agrees with the Senator 
from North Carolina that a person can 
never reach a conclusion that the Fed- 
eral Government has any power under 
the Constitution to prescribe any quali- 
fications for any voter unless he first 
does an intellectual twist and gets him- 
self into a state of mental confusion as 
a result of his effort to complicate sim- 
plicity. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is absolutely 
correct. I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
this question: In the whole history of 
the Republic, does he know of a single 
reputable judge who has ever interpreted 
the Constitution to mean that the Fed- 
eral Government had any contro] over 
fixing the qualifications of electors? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would go a little fur- 
ther than that and say that I believe 
there is no decision to that effect. I will 
challenge, here and now, every propo- 
nent of Federal literacy test measures to 
point out any decision of any Federal 
court, handed down at any time since 
the beginning of the world to this date, 
which holds that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the power to prescribe any 
qualification for any voter, even for those 
who vote for Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
North Carolina is exactly correct. The 
joint resolution and the literacy test bill 
have the same objective—the destruc- 
tion of the States, the destruction of the 
power and liberties of the people at 
home, and the concentration of author- 
ity in one place—the Government in 
Washington. 

Mr. ERVIN. Do not both measures 
contain symptoms of that disease which 
we call Potomac fever, a disease which 
exhibits itself in the conviction of peo- 
ple who come to Congress that the peo- 
ple who sent them here are not capable 
of managing their own affairs? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Madam President, I shall continue to 
read from the opinion of the court. In 
holding what I have referred to, the 
court said: 

But in any event, we are not dealing 
with the question whether the payment of 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting violates 
some natural right or fancied political right. 
The inquiry is, whether such provision de- 
nied any privileges or immunities protected 
by the Federal Constitution. We have al- 
ready seen that article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution of the United States guarantees 
to the elector for Members of Congress no 
other privileges than those accorded him by 
the State as an elector for the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. But ap- 
pellant goes beyond this. He urges that the 


quoted provision of article IV, section 1 of 
the constitution of Tennessee and section 
2027 of the code violates the “privileges and 
immunities” clause of the 14th amend- 
ment; that his right to vote for a 
Member of Congress is not taxable, regard- 
less of whether the amount of the tax im- 
posed is trifling or substantial. 
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Madam President, I digress a moment 
to say that there has been no reputable 
showing by any person that the poll tax 
has ever disqualified or disfranchised 
anyone. In my State of Mississippi, the 
individual $2 poll tax is a trifling matter, 
but in the aggregate it means a large 
sum in the operation of our school sys- 
tem. I continue to read from the deci- 
sion of the Court: 

We need not labor the point. It has been 
conclusively decided against appellant in 
Breedlove v. Suttles, supra (302 US. p. 283, 
58 S. Ct. p. 208, 82 L. Ed. 252), where the 
Court said: 

“2. To make payment of poll taxes a pre- 
requisite of voting is not to deny any privi- 
lege or immunity protected by the 14th 
amendment. Privilege of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but is conferred 
by the State and, save as restrained by the 
15th and 19th amendments and other provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution, the State 
may condition suffrage as it deems appropri- 
ate (Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall. 162, 170, et 
seq., 22 L. Ed. 627); Ex parte Yarbrough (110 
U.S. 651, 664, 665, 4 S. Ct. 152, 28 L. Ed. 274); 
McPherson v. Blacker (146 U.S. 1, 37, 38, 13 
S. Ct. 3, 36 L. Ed. 869); Guinn v. United 
States (238 U.S. 347, 362, 35 S. Ct. 926, 59 
L. Ed. 1340, L.R.A. 1916A, 1124)). The priv- 
ileges and immunities protected are only 
those that arise from the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and not those that 
spring from other sources (Hamilton v. 
Regents (293 U.S, 245, 261, 55 S. Ct. 197, 203, 
79 L. Ed. 243) ).” 


I believe that it would be inconsistent 
for the Congress today to urge the en- 
actment of a constitutional amendment 
to outlaw the poll tax by such route, in 
view of the fact that the principle has 
long been established that the States 
alone are to determine the qualifications 
of its voters. 

Madam President, throughout the de- 
bates when the Constitution was written, 
and throughout the whole history of the 
Republic, there has been one funda- 
mental factor; namely, that the control 
of suffrage, the defining of the qualifica- 
tions of voters, has been a matter to be 
handled by the people of the individual 
States. 

And this is the first mass assault on 
one of the very foundations of the U.S. 
system of government. It is a deliberate 
attack upon the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people. This joint resolution is a 
deliberate attack upon the dual system 
of sovereignty. It is a deliberate attempt 
to concentrate power in Washington, so 
that groups of persons who desire to 
socialize the United States—and, Mad- 
am President, I think socialism is be- 
hind this entire movement—can take 
absolute control of the Government of 
the United States. 

Madam President, it is not strange 
that in Nazi Germany, before Hitler 
could establish his dictatorship and 
could crush the liberties of the German 
people and could set the world on fire, 
he had to destroy the German federal 
system. But that he did, and the result 
was dictatorship. 

There are in the United States certain 
groups of those who call themselves mi- 
nority groups, who have access to vast 
publicity and to great sums of money, 
who want to socialize the United States. 
But before they can do that, they must 
control the suffrage, and they must, by 
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exercising control from Washington, be 
able to say who can vote in the various 
communities in the United States. In 
this instance, Madam President, the U.S. 
Senate is asked to take the first great 
step in the history of this country which 
in the last analysis would be a step to- 
ward socialism and toward destruction 
of the capitalistic system, which these 
groups despise. 

This would be the first time that this 
principle of a State determining the 
qualifications of its voters has been viti- 
ated on grounds other than race or sex. 
It is sound reasoning, to me, that Con- 
gress should not be spending its time 
trying to outlaw a qualification for vot- 
ing required by only five States, and that 
this State action by so small a minority 
should not engage the attention of the 
Congress and the constitutional amend- 
ment route. It is my feeling that the 
proponents of this proposal could better 
use their time by advocating the abolition 
of the poll tax through the State legis- 
latures themselves—that is, work on the 
State legislatures of these States, rather 
than through the Congress by way of a 
constitutional amendment. 

After all, Madam President, that is 
the American system. 

However, even if only one State still 
required payment of a poll tax as a 
qualification for voting, we should not 
vitiate the right of a sovereign State to 
determine the qualifications of its own 
voters. Any action relating to a de- 
termination of the qualifications of the 
voters should come from the sovereign 
States themselves. 

Madam President, I have defied the 
proponents of this measure to point to 
even one Negro who has been disfran- 
chised by a poll tax. But that is not 
the issue before us. The pending issue 
is the federalization of American insti- 
tutions. It is my feeling that the State 
legislatures, through the States them- 
selves, afford the proper route to take. 

If this proposal directed at five States 
is adopted by the Congress and ratified 
by three-fourths of the States, a pattern 
and precedent would be set so that sub- 
sequent action could be taken to initi- 
ate further constitutional amendments 
which would slash away the power 
of the States to control the qualifica- 
tions of their voters. If this constitu- 
tional amendment process were adopted, 
it would be logical for a succeeding Con- 
gress to attempt by constitutional 
amendment to remove from the laws of 
the States the educational qualifications 
in various States requisite to voting. 
Successive steps which could follow 
would, if carried to their ultimate con- 
clusion, deprive the sovereign States of 
any control whatsoever over the qualifi- 
cations of their own electors. I can only 
repeat that the sensible and logical ap- 
proach, if these proponents so desire, 
is to seek repeal of the poll tax pro- 
vision through the State legislatures, 
rather than by cluttering up the Con- 
stitution with an amendment affecting 
only five States. 

Most constitutional questions concern- 
ing poll taxes have arisen in connection 
with State constitutions, involving the 
validity under them of particular stat- 
utes. In most instances the imposition 
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of a poll tax as a condition of voting 
originates either by express constitu- 
tional provision, or by express constitu- 
tional authority in that regard directly 
conferred upon the legislature. In such a 
situation it has been held that the legis- 
lature has the power, subject to express 
constitutional limitations, to impose a 
reasonable poll tax as a condition of the 
right to vote, and in connection there- 
with to prescribe restrictions and regula- 
tions reasonably calculated to secure en- 
forcement of the condition, whether it be 
viewed as in the nature of a revenue 
measure or as looking to the proper regu- 
lation of elections. Legislative regula- 
tions of this kind may relate to such mat- 
ters as payment of all delinquent poll 
taxes, payment at or within particular 
times, proper assessment, and the fur- 
nishing of proof of payment, an incident 
of which may be the preparation of of- 
ficial voters’ lists. 

Subject to applicable constitutional 
limitations, the power of a State to im- 
pose a reasonable poll tax as a condition 
of voting, and to adopt regulations 
reasonably calculated to enforce such 
condition, is generally upheld. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a list of cases in which this 
right has been upheld. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

United States: Breedlove v. Scuttles 
((1937) 302 U.S. 277, 82 L. ed. 252, 58 S. Ct. 
205); Pirtle v. Brown (118 Fed. 2d 218 (CAA 
248). 

paalia Shepherd v. Sartain ((1913) 185 
Ala. 439, 64 So. 57); Davis v, Teague ((1929) 
220 Ala. 309, 125 So: 51 (appeal dismissed in 
ary 281 U.S. 695, 74 L. ed. 1123, 50 S. Ct. 
2 

adagi Martin v. Gray ((1936) 193 Ark. 
32, 97 SW (2d) 439). 

Delaware: Frieszleben v. Shallcross ( (1890) 
9 Houst. 1, 19 A 576, 8 LRA 337). 

Florida: State ex rel. Lamar v. Dillon 
((1893) 32 Fla. 545, 14 So. 383, 22 LRA 124). 

Georgia: McMahon v. Savannah ((1880) 
66 Ga. 217, 42 Am. Rep. 65). See Tatum v. 
Langley ((1934) 179 Ga. 731, 177 SE 243, infra, 
Iita3) 


Kentucky: Buckner v. Gordon ((1884) 81 
Ky. 665). 

Missouri: Kansas City v. Whipple ( (1896) 
136 Mo. 475, 38 SW 295, 35 LRA 747, 58 Am. 
St. Rep. 657). 

North Carolina: Moose v. Alexander County 
((1916) 172 Ne. 419, 90 SE 441, Ann. Cas. 
1917E 1183). 

Oregon: Livesley v. Litchfield ((1906) 47 
Or. 248, 83, P. 142, 114 Am. St. Rep. 920). 

Pennsylvania: Patterson v. Barlow ( (1869) 
60 Pa. 54). See Re Election of Cusick 
((1890) 136 Pa. 459, 20 A 574, 10 LRA 228, 
infra); Re Corydon Twp. Election ((1912) 
236 Pa. 588, 84 A 1107, infra, IIc). 

Tennessee: State v. Old ((1896) 95 Tenn. 
723, 34 SW 690, 31 LRA 837); Vertrees v. State 
Bå. of Elections ((1919) 141 Tenn. 645, 214 
SW 737). 

Texas: Solon v. State ((1908) 54 Tex. Crim. 
Rep. 261, 114 SW 349); Watts v. State ((1911) 
61 Tex. Crim. Rep. 364, 185 SW 585); Savage 
v. Umphries ((1909) Tex. Civ. App. 118 SW 
893); Stuard v. Thompson ((1923) Tex. Civ. 
App. 251 SW 277); Texas Power & L. Co. v. 
Brownwood Pub. Serv. Co, ((1937) Tex. Civ. 
App. 111 SW (2d) 1225). See Black v, Pool 
((1904) 97 Tex. 333, 78 SW 922), and Er 
parte Wood ((1904) Tex. Crim. Rep. 81 SW 
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529, both infra, Ila2); McCharen v. Mead 
((1925) Tex. Civ. App. 275 SW 117, infra, 
IIIba); Powell v. Baird ((1939) 133 Tex. 489, 
128 SW (2d) 786, infra). 


Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
the fact that I have placed the list in the 
Recorp, instead of reading it into the 
Recorp, is conclusive proof that no fili- 
buster is being conducted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi suggest that a filibuster 
is now being conducted? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course not, be- 
eause no filibuster is being conducted. 
However, the rules of the Senate allow 
each Senator to make two speeches on 
any question or motion; and certainly 
all Senators should be allowed to make 
those two speeches before any question 
about long debate is raised. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have not yet finished my 
first speech on this subject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. For a question. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi realize that not only 
the Senator from Montana, but the rest 
of the Senate, understands that particu- 
lar question and that they are also aware 
of the fact that, very likely, the Senator 
from Mississippi, who is now speaking, 
or who now has the floor, probably holds 
the record for the longest first speech in 
the history of this body? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, I disagree 
with my friend; but I believe, before the 
debate is over, we are going to convince 
him, and he will vote with us against his 
own motion. 

Where a State constitution, although 
not specifically requiring or authorizing 
either the payment of a poll tax or the 
procurement of an exemption certificate, 
contained a provision: 

That any voter who is subject to pay a 
poll tax under the laws of the State 
shall have paid said tax before offering to 
vote at any election in this State and hold 
a receipt showing that said poll tax was 
paid before the first day of February next 
preceding such election, 


And by another provision recognized 
the right of the legislature to make such 
a requirement and provided that no such 
poll tax should be levied upon those who 
paid no property tax for the purpose of 
paying municipal debts created or as- 
sumed by the vote of those who pay 
property taxes, and by still another pro- 
vision expressly authorized the legisla- 
ture to provide for registration of voters 
in cities having a population of 10,000 or 
more, and enact other legislation neces- 
sary to detect and punish fraud and pre- 
serve the purity of the ballot box, the 
provisions, taken together, were held suf- 
ficient to imply that the legislature had 
power to levy a poll tax, and as an inci- 
dent thereto, to prescribe that the tax 
must be paid before February 1 of each 
year and a receipt obtained as a condi- 
tion of the right to vote Teras Power & 
L. Co. v. Brownwood Pub. Serv. Co. 
((1937); Tex. Civ. App. 111 SW (2d) 
1225). 
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A legislature has been held to have 
power under constitutional provisions 
authorizing capitation taxes not to ex- 
ceed $1 a year, and empowering it to 
make the payment thereof a prerequisite 
for voting, to require the payment of all 
annual capitation taxes remaining un- 
paid, not exceeding $1 for each year, 
as a qualification to vote, in State ez rel. 
Lamar v. Dillon ((1893) 32 Fla. 545, 14 
So. 383, 22 LRA 124). And such a 
statute, by requiring as a qualification 
to vote the payment by the elector of the 
poll taxes of previous year, where he was 
entitled to qualify himself as an elector 
at the last State election by registration 
and the payment of such taxes, but failed 
to do so, was held not in contravention 
of provisions of the Florida constitution 
prohibiting the payment of more than 
one capitation tax as a qualification, 
where payment of not more than $1 for 
each year was required. And the 
requirement of that statute of payment 
of delinquent poll taxes more than 2 
weeks before an election, as a qualifica- 
tion to vote thereat, was held not wa 
as being unreasonable, unnecessary, and 
tending to impair and subvert the right 
to vote, there being no constitutional 
limitation upon the right of the legisla- 
ture applicable thereto. See also Texas 
Power & L. Co. v. Brownwood Pub. Serv. 
Co. ((1937) ; Tex. Civ. App. 111 SW (2d) 
1225, supra). 

So, the exclusion of a person from the 
assessment list for 12 months, for failure 
to pay his county poll tax, in conse- 
quence of which he was subject to being 
precluded from becoming qualified to 
vote during that year, was held not a 
violation of a constitutional provision 
that a citizen, otherwise qualified, who 
had, within 2 years next preceding the 
election, paid a county tax which had 
been assessed at least 6 months before 
the election should enjoy the rights of 
an elector, or a further provision that all 
elections should be free and equal— 
Frieszleben v. Shallcross ((1890) 9 Houst. 
(Del.) 1, 19 A 576, 8 LRA 337). 

And a statute making the payment of 
poll taxes for the preceding year a quali- 
fication for voting for certain municipal 
officers was held not to contravene a con- 
stitutional provision that every free 
white male citizen of the age of 21 years, 
and so forth, shall be a voter, as another 
article of the Constitution, providing 
that officers of towns and cities should be 
elected in such manner and with such 
qualifications as may be prescribed by 
law, was deemed to show the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution that 
the former provision should not apply 
to municipal officers, but that they 
should be left to the legislative will— 
Buckner v. Gordon ((1884) 81 Ky. 665). 

In re Election of Cusick ((1890) 136 
Pa. 459, 20 A 574, 10 LRA 228), under 
constitutional provisions conferring the 
right of suffrage and providing that a 
voter should have paid within 2 years 
a “State or county“ tax, which should 
have been assessed at least 2 months, 
and paid at least 1 month, before the 
election, and another providing that “no 
elector shall be deprived of the priv- 
ilege of voting by reason of his name not 
being registered,” it was held that a 
statute regulating elections and requir- 
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ing any person whose name was not reg- 
istered on election day to prove by 
affidavit certain facts as to when and 
where the tax claimed to be paid was 
assessed and when, where, and to whom 
paid was not unconstitutional, the re- 
quirement being a reasonable one, and 
that the term “elector,” as used in the 
quoted provision, denoted a duly quali- 
fied elector, there being no eligibility on 
the part of an unregistered voter until 
compliance with the law, even under the 
pretense that he was at least a prima 
facie qualified elector. 

And a statute providing for and regu- 
lating the payment of poll taxes and is- 
suance of receipts therefor, requiring 
collectors to cease issuing poll tax re- 
ceipts after a specified date and con- 
strued to render the holders of receipts 
thereafter issued disqualified to vote, 
even though they had actually paid the 
tax before such date, was held not to be 
in conflict with and not to deprive a 
person of his right to vote under a con- 
stitutional provision making eligible to 
vote, at subsequent elections, only those 
“who shall exhibit a poll tax receipt or 
other evidence that they have paid their 
poll tax at the time of collecting taxes 
next preceding such election,” the Court 
expressing the opinion that the phrase 
“at the time of collecting taxes” related 
to the time determined by legislative en- 
actment when such taxes must be paid, 
and that since the legislature could de- 
termine the time when poll taxes must 
be paid, it could likewise determine what 
must be done to accomplish such pay- 
ment, and that according to the statute 
“payment of a poll tax” was not consum- 
mated, as a condition of voting, until the 
issuance and delivery of the poll tax re- 
ceipts prior to the date limited, preced- 
ing the election at which they were to 
be exhibited, all of which was in har- 
mony with the Constitution Martin v. 
Gray ((1936) 193 Ark. 32, 97 SW (2d) 
439). See also State v. Old ((1896) 95 
Tenn. 723, 34 SW 690, 31 LRA 837, infra, 
IIc). 

And in Powell v. Baird ((1939) 133 
Tex. 489, 128 SW (2d) 786), a statute 
requiring persons subject to pay munic- 
ipal poll taxes to pay them in order to 
qualify as voters was held constitutional, 
as being a statutory declaration of the 
constitutional law as already expounded 
in previous cases. See also McCharen 
v. Mead ((1925) Tex. Civ. App. 275 SW 
117, infra, DIb2). 

And it has been held that prohibiting 
payment of a voter’s poll tax by another, 
in attempting to satisfy the voting con- 
dition, is within the power of the legisla- 
ture—Solon v. State ((1908) 54 Tex. 
Crim. Rep. 261, 114 SW 349), and Watts 
v. State ((1911) 61 Tex. Crim. Rep. 
364, 135 SW 585, both infra, lic). 
See also State ex rel. Lamar v. Dillon 
((1893) 32 Fla. 545, 14 So. 383, 22 
LRA 124, infra, IIag), and Re Cory- 
don Twp. Election ((1912) 236 Pa. 588, 
84 A 1107, infra, He). 

It is, of course, a familiar and tradi- 
tional rule that the exercise of the suf- 
frage, whether deemed as in the nature 
of a “right” or a “privilege,” is neither 
created nor conferred by the Federal 
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Constitution, although the provisions of 
any State constitution or statute in re- 
gard thereto are subject to the limita- 
tions which it prescribes, some of which 
expressly recognized and embrace voters’ 
rights, privileges, and qualifications. 
Subject to these limitations, as pointed 
out in Breedlove v. Suttles ((1937) 302 
U.S. 277, 82 L. ed. 252, 28 S. Ct. 205, 
infra), and Pirtle against Brown, cited 
supra, the whole matter rests within the 
control of the States, to be dealt with in 
their respective constitutions and 
statutes. 

In Pirtie v. Brown ((CCA 6th), supra), 
a State constitutional provision applying 
to persons entitled to vote for members 
of the general assembly—embracing the 
most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature—and making the payment of 
such poll taxes as should be required by 
law a condition of voting, construed in 
connection with a legislative imposition 
of poll taxes, was held not to violate any 
Federal constitutional right of a delin- 
quent poll-tax payer seeking unsuccess- 
fully to vote for a Member of the House 
of Representatives, either under article 
I, section 2, providing that electors of 
members of that body shall have the 
qualifications “requisite for Electors of 
the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature”, or the provision of the 14th 
amendment relating to privileges and 
immunities. See also Breedlove v. Sut- 
tles ((1937) 302 U.S. 277, 82 L. ed. 252, 
58 S. Ct. 205). 

In Davis v. Teague ((1929) 220 Ala. 
309, 125 So. 51, appeal dismissed in 
(1930) 281 U.S. 695, 74 L. ed. 1123, 50 S. 
Ct. 248), the Court held that a provision 
of the Alabama constitution exempting 
persons in the military or naval service 
of the United States between January 1, 
1917, and November 11, 1918, from the 
payment of a poll tax in connection with 
the right of suffrage did not violate 
the 14th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, as a denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws to persons not so serving, 
upon the theory that the right of suffrage 
is a political privilege or civil right which 
the State may reasonably and under a 
proper classification control or regulate 
in this respect. The Court said: 

The right of suffrage and the right to hold 
an office under authority of the State, unlike 
the right of a citizen to engage in a gainful 
occupation, is not considered, as a general 
rule, a privilege or immunity belonging to 
a citizen of the United States, nor an in- 
herent or natural right existing in the ab- 
sence of constitutional provision or legis- 
lative enactment. It is rather considered as 
a political privilege or civil right under the 
control of the State, which it may regulate 
or restrict, so long ar the right of suffrage is 
not denied to any person on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
The obligation to pay a poll tax is not an 
obligation that mav be enforced by legal 
process or otherwise, but Is an obligation to 
be performed voluntarily as a test of good 
citizenship, leaving to each Individual other- 
wise qualified the right to determine whether 
he will qualify as a legal voter or not. 


In Savage v. Umphries ((1909); Tex. 
Civ. App. 118 SW 983), under a constitu- 
tional provision which conferred the 
right of suffrage, and although not 
specifically making the payment of a poll 
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tax a condition of the exercise thereof, 
provided: 

That any voter who is subject to pay a poll 
tax under the laws of the State shall have 
paid said tax before he offers to vote at any 
election in this State and holding (hold) a 
receipt showing (payment of) his poll tax 
before the first day of February next pre- 
ceding such election. Or if said voter shall 
have lost or misplaced said tax receipt, he 
shall be entitled to vote upon making affi- 
davit before any officer authorized to admin- 
ister oaths that such tax receipt has been 
lost. Such affidavit shall be made in writing 
and left with the judge of the election, and 
this provision of the constitution shall be 
self-enacting without the necessity of fur- 
ther legislation. 


The Court held constitutional, not- 
withstanding the self-enacting provi- 
sion, a statute regulating the determi- 
nation of how and when a voter should 
or should not be declared subject to a 
poll tax, and providing, in creating an 
exempt class, that those becoming 21 on 
or before the date of an election and 
not subject to a poll tax preceding the 
election, who by reason of minority had 
not theretofore been subject to a poll 
tax, and who should possess all the other 
qualifications of voters, should be en- 
titled to vote upon obtaining a certificate 
of exemption from the county collector 
before February 1 preceding the election, 
which should specify the day of attain- 
ment of the age of 21 and contain all 
other requisites of a certificate of ex- 
emption, and also providing that “before 
the certificate of exemption shall issue 
the applicant therefor shall make writ- 
ten affidavit of his age to be administered 
and certified to by the county collector, 
who shall file and preserve same” upon 
the theory that the language of the con- 
stitution did “not attempt to restrain the 
legislature from declaring when and in 
what manner it shall be determined that 
one offering to vote at an election is not 
subject to the payment of a poll tax.” 

And in Teras Power & L. Co. v. Brown- 
wood Pub. Serv. Co. ((1937) Tex. Civ. 
App. 11 SW (2d) 1225), it was held that. 
a statutory provision exempting from 
payment of a poll tax every person more 
than 60 years of age, and providing that 
such a person can vote without such pay- 
ment “if he has obtained his certificate 
of exemption from the county tax collec- 
tor when the same is required by the 
provisions of this title,” and a provision 
expressly requiring, in cities of more 
than 10,000, that those who are exempted 
from payment of a poll tax shall pro- 
cure their exemption certificates before 
February 1 of the year in which they 
offer to vote, and making the require- 
ments with respect to exemption certifi- 
cates the same as those attached to the 
right to vote in connection with poll tax 
receipts, were proper, the court consider- 
ing that inasmuch as the matter of re- 
quiring payment of a poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to the right to vote was one 
determinable solely in the wisdom of the 
legislature, it followed that the latter 
could make such exemption regulations 
as it saw fit, so long as they did not 
otherwise contravene the Constitution; 
and that since it undoubtedly could have 
required payment of a poll tax of all 
electors as a condition precedent to their 
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right to vote, it could, as regards the 
creation of exemptions, validly fix an age 
limit within which such exemptions 
should be operative, and likewise, in 
order to preserve the purity of elections, 
impose additional safeguards upon cities 
of more than 10,000, and as an incident 
to creation of the exemptions it had 
“equal power to prescribe, as a qualifica- 
tion for voting, equal or similar require- 
ments for those gratuitously exempted 
from poll tax payments as it does for 
those who are required to pay the tax”; 
that it was a necessary implication from 
the statute that a citizen over 60 years 
of age, by seasonably paying a poll tax, 
should be entitled to vote in any event; 
that if an exempt person desired to take 
advantage of the exemption afforded him 
by law, and not pay a poll tax, he could 
validly be required, as a qualification for 
exercise of his suffrage rights in cities of 
more than 10,000 seasonably to obtain an 
exemption certificate; and that therefore 
those more than 60 years of age who had 
not secured such certificates were not 
qualified voters. And it was held on re- 
hearing, in connection with the statutory 
requirement upon those 60 years of age 
or older to procure exemption certificates 
as a condition precedent to the exercise 
of their suffrage rights, that the formal 
act of registration could not be regarded 
as a mere method of furnishing to the 
election judge evidence of the right to 
vote, and not as being a limitation upon 
the right to vote, inasmuch as if failure 
in these regards should not be deemed 
a disqualification, the availability of the 
requirements to preserve the purity of 
the ballot would be rendered ineffectual 
and the constitutional provision author- 
izing registration rendered nugatory. 
See also Breedlove v. Suttles ((1937) 302 
US. 277, 82 L. ed. 252, 58 S. Ct. 205, 
infra, IId). 

In Solon v. State ((1908) 54 Tex. Crim. 
Rep. 261, 114 SW 349), a statute provid- 
ing, among other purposes, as a condi- 
tion of voting privileges, for the payment 
of poll taxes by every male person be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 60 residing in 
the State on January 1 of each year, 
except Indians, insane persons, the blind, 
the deaf, and the dumb, and those hav- 
ing lost one hand or foot, was held to 
embrace a proper classification and not 
to be unconstitutional for inequality and 
nonuniformity. 

In Solon against State, supra, under a 
constitutional provision that the qualifi- 
cations of electors should embrace pay- 
ment of a poll tax before the 1st of Feb- 
ruary next preceding the election at 
which an elector should offer to vote, 
and authorizing the legislature to make 
regulations to detect and punish fraud 
and preserve the purity of the ballot, it 
was held that a statute providing that 
anyone who loaned money to another 
knowing it was to be used for paying such 
other’s poll tax should be guilty of a 
misdemeanor was not unconstitutional 
as unduly restricting the right of suf- 
frage, or as a deprivation of rights 
without due process of law, or as an un- 
reasonable abridgment of the right to 
contract. 

And in Watts v. State ((1911) 61 Tex. 
Crim, Rep. 364, 135 SW 585), under the 
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general provisions of the Texas consti- 
tution under which the legislature was 
authorized to regulate elections, provid- 
ing that any voter “subject” to pay a poll 
tax shall have paid the same before he 
offers to vote and hold a receipt, and so 
forth, the court held that a statute pen- 
alizing “any person who loans or ad- 
vances money to another knowingly to 
be used for paying the poll tax of such 
person” was not an unconstitutional or 
unreasonable abridgment of the right to 
contract, and did not violate any of the 
privileges and immunities guaranteed by 
the 14th amendment, or violate the bill 
of rights of Texas as disfranchising per- 
sons without due process of law, or deny- 
ing to persons of one class public privi- 
leges conferred upon others, or denying 
equal protection of the laws, or unduly 
abridging the qualifications of voters and 
placing a burden upon them not author- 
ized by the Constitution. 

In State v. Old ((1896) 95 Tenn. 723, 
34 SW 690, 31 LRA 837), under a consti- 
tutional provision that every male citi- 
zen of the age of 21, a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of the State 
and county of voting for certain periods 
should be entitled to vote for certain 
officers, and that— 

There shall be no qualification attached 
to the right of suffrage, except that each 
voter shall give to the judges of election 
where he offers to vote satisfactory evidence 
that he has paid the poll taxes assessed 
against him for such preceding period as 
the legislature shall prescribe, and at such 
time as may be prescribed by law, without 
which his vote cannot be received. And all 
male citizens of the State shall be subject 
to the payment of poll taxes within such 
ages as may be prescribed by law. The gen- 
eral assembly shall have power to enact 
laws requiring voters to vote in the election 
precincts in which they may reside, and 
laws to secure the freedom of elections and 
the purity of the ballot box. 


The Court held that the legislature 
was authorized to enact statutory pro- 
visions that the “satisfactory evidence” 
should consist of the original poll tax 
receipt, or a duly certified duplicate 
thereof, or the duly authenticated cer- 
tificate prescribed by another section of 
the statute allowing a trustee’s certificate 
and providing for its form in cases where 
the tax was paid to a constable and not 
to trustee, properly certified by the re- 
cipient, or an affidavit of the voter that 
he paid his poll tax and that his receipt 
was lost, which should be filed with the 
election judge, and to these ends to enact 
that a person voting, or an election judge 
allowing such person to vote, without 
compliance should be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

In this connection attention is called 
to Re Corydon Twp. Election ((1912) 236 
Pa. 588, 84 A 1107), where the Court in 
approving the view that the vote of one 
for whom another had paid a “State and 
county” tax as a condition of voting, con- 
trary to the statute involved, was unlaw- 
ful, approved and applied the statute, 
which provided that it should be unlaw- 
ful for anyone to pay or cause to be paid 
any poll—State and county—tax assessed 
against any elector except on the written 
and signed order of the elector authoriz- 
ing such payment to be made, and which 
further provided how it should be pre- 
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sented, and make it “unlawful for any of- 
ficer, clerk, or other person authorized to 
collect taxes and receipt therefor, to re- 
ceive payment of, or receipt for any” 
such tax, and “unlawful for any person to 
vote or attempt to vote at any election 
upon a tax receipt obtained in violation” 
of the act, the Court considering that at 
least insofar as it was directed toward 
regulatory features of the exercise of the 
franchise and the prevention of fraud 
and corruption it was proper and 
designed to such an end, even though it 
contained a penal provision. The Court 
said: 

The constitutional requirement is that the 
elector “shall have paid his State or county 
tax” before he is qualified to vote. The prime 
purpose of the legislation creating occupa- 
tion and poll taxes was to enable persons to 
become qualified as voters rather than to 
raise revenue, and the legislature, having 
afforded this opportunity, may in all reason- 
able ways prescribe and regulate the manner 
of the payment of such taxes. The act of 
1897 was no doubt passed to remedy a public 
evil which had come into existence through 
the wholesale purchase of tax receipts by 
organized political parties, contrary to the 
intent of the Constitution that each elec- 
tor should individually pay a tax. The object 
of the act was to see to it that each elector 
should in good faith pay such taxes with 
his own funds, There is nothing in the stat- 
ute which serves to disfranchise the citizen, 
for it rests with each man properly to qualify 
himself to exercise the franchise of an elec- 
tor, and the act affords him ample opportu- 


nity so to do, without unreasonable re- 
straints. 


It comes to this: 


The Constitution requires that each elector 
shall pay a tax in order to qualify himself. 
The legislature has afforded that opportunity, 
at the same time hedging it around with 
proper and reasonable safeguards, and only 
payment in the manner prescribed by this 
legislation constitutes a payment of the tax 
in a legal sense, so as to give the voter the 
requisite constitutional qualification. 


In Breedlove v. Suttles ((1937) 302 U.S. 
277, 82 L. ed. 252, 58 S. Ct. 205), the 
Court held that a Georgia statute provid- 
ing for the collection of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to the right to register and 
vote at any election did not violate the 
equal protection of privileges and immu- 
nity clauses of the 14th amendment be- 
cause it applied only to persons between 
the ages of 21 and 60, and to women only 
if they registered for voting, or because 
in the case of women, registration was 
permitted without payment of such taxes 
for previous years. The Court stated that 
the equal protection clause did not re- 
quire absolute equality, and invoked the 
familiar constitutional rule that the 
privilege of voting at State elections is 
not derived from the United States, but 
conferred by the State, and that except 
as restrained by the 15th and 19th 
amendments and other applicable pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution, the 
State may make any conditions, as re- 
gards suffrage, that it deems appropriate, 
and that the privileges and immunities 
protected under the 14th amendment are 
only those that arise from the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and 
not those springing from other sources, 
And it was particularly considered that 
the right of male electors to vote was 
not denied on account of their sex, within 
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the meaning of the 19th amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, by a Georgia 
statute requiring that men between the 
ages of 21 and 60 should pay all poll 
taxes, including those of previous years, 
as a prerequisite of voting, while requir- 
ing women to pay a poll tax only if they 
registered for voting. 

I have established, from cases 
throughout the whole history of this 
country, that this is a matter which 
should be adopted by the States, and 
that the power to fix qualifications of 
voters should remain absolutely and 
alone in the State government, where 
the great wisdom of the writers of the 
Constitution placed it. 

I respectfully urge that the Senate do 
not create such a precedent as is sought 
to be created here. 

My distinguished colleague from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], in his first 
speech against the enactment of an anti- 
poll tax amendinent, pointed out—and 
I thought appropriately so—the increase 
in crime in the Nation’s Capital. That 
is a matter which should be dealt with 
by Congress. It is a matter that is pri- 
marily the duty of the Congress to deal 
with. We have conditions here, as de- 
scribed by my colleague, of secretaries 
in the Capitol of the United States and 
in the offices of Senators who have to 
ask for police protection in order to get 
to their automobiles, to go home in the 
evening, because of the rape and rob- 
bery and murder that are committed 
right here in the Distriet of Columbia 
and right here on Capitol Hill. 

It is a deplorable condition. It is a 
horrible condition. 

That is a matter which is within the 
duty of Congress. It is the primary 
responsibility of Congress. Congress 
should attend to that condition, instead 
of taking up a two-bit amendment to 
take away from five States the right to 
levy the poll tax, when it does not dis- 
qualify anyone from voting, and when 
there is no showing that anyone is dis- 
qualified from voting. We should attend 
to conditions that affect us right here, 
which are of primary importance to us, 
rather than playing politics and taking 
up political measures. 

Senator Srennis has described the 
situation now developing, in which no 
person’s wife or property is safe any- 
where or at any time from the hoodlums, 
muggers, robbers, murderers, and rap- 
ists who roam the streets at every hour 
of the day and night in the Nation’s 
Capital. Congress could better spend 
its time in cleaning up a situation in an 
area where it has the primary responsi- 
bility, rather than to be here engaged 
in an attempt to take more powers away 
from a handful of States on an insig- 
nificant matter such as the poll tax. 

Mr. President, why is it that we do 
not have the courage to come to grips 
with the rape, the robbery, the murder, 
and all the other crime in the District 
of Columbia, including the area around 
the Capitol of the United States itself? 

While we from the South have per- 
sistently and rightfully denied that there 
is any relationship between the poll tax 
issue and civil rights, proponents of so- 
called civil rights legislation always 
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equate anti-poll-tax legislation in the 
civil rights area. The most remarkable 
single factor concerning the agitation 
for civil rights legislation generally is 
that the primary origin for the move- 
ment to enact punitive legislation 
against a handful of Southern States 
arises in the great metropolitan areas of 
the United States, including the city of 
Washington, D.C. God pity the future 
of this country if civil rights are to 
mean a license to steal, rob, rape, assault, 
and murder with impunity. It has 
even been necessary to station police 
dogs on Capitol Hill because of the ram- 
pantcrime. Yet, we in Congress do not 
have the courage to come to grips with 
our responsibility and protect the people 
who govern the country. Yet, the tragic 
record that is now being written in re- 
gard to crimes of violence, both pre- 
meditated and unpremeditated, in our 
metropolitan areas is one that must 
shock the sensibilities of the civilized 
world. I wholeheartedly agree with my 
colleague from Mississippi that Congress 
should concentrate on activity that 
would insure to the individual citizen 
and to the community the right to be 
safe in both his person and property 
from the gangsters, hoodlums, and va- 
grants that roam the streets of Wash- 
ington and create a reign of terror. Let 
us examine the record. The complete 
reports for 1961, prepared by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, on crime figures 
in the United States have just recently 
been released. This report states that 
preliminary crime figures for the calen- 
dar year 1961 as reported by American 
cities with over 25,000 population reveal 
a 2-percent crime increase over 1960. 
Increases were recorded in all crime 
categories except robbery, which was 
down 1 percent. The year ended with 
forcible rape up 1 percent over 1960, with 
cities in the 250,000 to 500,000 population 
groups reporting a sharp 19 percent in- 
crease. Aggravated assaults were up 3 
percent, and murder rose another 2 per- 
cent over the previous year. Burglary 
continued an upward trend, with a 3- 
percent inerease. Other crimes against 
property; namely, larceny of $50 and 
auto theft, also showed increases of 2 
percent. The report concludes with this 
significant statement: 

Although the crime trends and arrest 
trends are less than a year ago, it 
should be kept in mind that these increases, 
even though appearing to be moderate, were 
registered on top of the crime peak reached 
in 1960. 


Thus, the FBI reports that 1960 was 
the peak year in erime trends, and yet, 
even after the peak was reached, 1961 
refiected still another gain of up to as 
much as 3 percent in the overall register 
of crime statistics. The greatest area 
of increase was registered in the larger 
cities, such as Washington. 

Let me quote the bare figures in our 
larger metropolitan areas. In 1960 New 
York City reported 390 homicides in the 
various categories. 1961 showed an in- 
crease of murder and manslaughter to 
the number of 482. Rapes dropped from 
841 to 788. 

Think of that, Mr. President: More 
than two rape cases a day in New York 
City. Yet it is from that area that we 
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hear the howling for law enforcement 
in the South, which is the most peaceful 
part of our country. 

Robberies in New York City decreased 
slightly from 6,579 to 5,955, but aggra- 
vated assaults increased from 11,021 to 
11,976. Burglaries increased from 36,049 
to 38,460, and larcenies of over $50 in- 
creased from 54,213 to 54,827. Even 
with a population such as that which is 
contained in the land area of New York 
City, these are fearsome totals of crimes 
of violence. I sat in on hearings the 
other day involving a judicial appoint- 
ment in the southern district of New 
York. A witness testified that the nomi- 
nee had been the chief judge in a three- 
judge court that was required to process 
and adjudicate more than 70,000 juvenile 
cases in a calendar year. The witness 
pointed out the difficulty that any judge 
would have in having to personally hear 
and determine more than 23,000 cases 
in a year. That figures out at almost 
2,000 cases a month, and this, mind you, 
is in just one court in the city of New 
York. 

That is where the howl is raised, that 
is where the agitation comes from, to 
federalize this country and force the 
conditions of New York on the people of 
the Southern States. But let me move 
on to other areas. 

In the city of Philadelphia, murder 
dropped from 150 to 144; rapes from 529 
to 500. Robbery increased from 2,014 
to 2,215. Aggravated assaults decreased 
from 4,041 to 3,842. Burglary remained 
almost constant at 11,840 to 11,752, and 
lareeny decreased from 4,594 in 1960 to 
4,152 in 1961. 

The old refrain is being repeated day 
after day in Philadelphia. I shall read 
now from an article appearing in the 
Philadelphia press in 1958. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the article was written in 
1958, the crime rates in Philadelphia 
were not as high as they were in 1960, 
and not as high as they were in 1961, and 
not as high as they are in 1962. So we 
must consider this article in the light of 
the even milder conditions which pre- 
vailed then. 

I now read from the article: 

We wonder how long the present public in- 
dignation about the murder of a Korean 
student by a gang of 11 young hoodlums last 
week will continue. The city has seen some- 
what similar atrocious attacks on storekeep- 
ers or old women. There have been public 
outcries. Within a matter of days, however, 
all is forgotten except by the widows and 
orphans or families of the beaten and killed. 
There have been vicious murders before and 
juries have convicted some defendants as 
many as five times. Appellate courts have 
reversed them on technicalities found by 
slick lawyers. Minuscule errors by judges 
and prosecutors have resulted in killers being 
turned loose. 

Certainly, every defendant should have all 
the safeguards of the law but no more. The 
law should protect the public also. 

There was a time when criminal punish- 
ment was too severe and there was public 
revulsion, The pendulum seems to have 
swung the other way entirely, and now the 
utmost liberty is given criminals. The 
“bleeding heart” social workers who make up 
most of the penal and correctional staffs 
seem to think that a slap on the wrist is 
enough for a criminal who uses brass 
knuckles or a lead pipe on a defenseless old 
man or woman; that probation, given over 
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and over again, is the answer and that we 
musn't hurt the feelings of the poor “un- 
derprivileged”. 

Judges and magistrates with political ties 
and political fears are only too happy to ac- 
cept their decisions. 

Much of the trouble goes back to the 
younger generation of the Negro race. It 
would be nice to be able to pretend it isn’t 
so and hide one’s head in the sand, but sta- 
tistics and facts can’t be shrugged off. It is 
unpopular to discuss Negro crime and the 
Negroes have done little to help themselves. 

Philadelphia, traditional city of brotherly 
love, opened its heart, its arms, and its purse 
to the less fortunate from the earliest days. 
Now the repayment is in crime, terrorism 
of schools and institutions, and a lessening 
of standards generally. 

Negro youth, boys and girls, almost mo- 
nopolize many of the recreation centers, not 
only those in their own neighborhoods but 
in white areas too. There have been running 
battles around high schools, in particular, 
covered up by police, the schools and other 
authorities. They have frightened school- 
teachers and some refuse to work at schools 
in Negro areas. 


The excerpts I have read are from an 
article written by John C. Calpin, and 
published on the editorial page of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin on Sunday May 4, 
1958. Every word that he states in this 
article is equally true of the situation 
that exists here in Washington, and the 
crime statistics for the city of Philadel- 
phia have shown an upward increase 
since that article was written in 1958. 

The city of Chicago has only recently 
installed a system of crime reporting that 
makes figures available to the public. It 
now uses standards that are satisfactory 
to the reporting system of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; and the figures 
for 1961 reveal that there were a total 
of 365 murders; 1,481 rapes; 18,993 rob- 
beries; 11,410 aggravated assaults; 39,452 
burglaries, and 27,678 cases of larceny 
of $50 or over. It will be interesting to 
see how the Chicago figures for the year 
1962 come out, because this will be the 
first time that we shall have had an op- 
portunity to make a comparison as to an 
increase or decrease in its crime sta- 
tistics. 

Detroit, Mich., while losing population 
between the 1950 and the 1960 censuses, 
still ranks in fifth place in population of 
cities. Detroit’s comparative crime fig- 
ures for the period between 1960 and 
1961 show a decrease in murder from 
150 to 136; forcible rapes from 332 to 
315; robberies from 3,988 to 3,397. Ag- 
gravated assaults increased from 5,012 
to 5,052. Burglaries decreased from 
16,500 to 15,300, and larcenies of $50 or 
over decreased from 4,800 to 4,364. 

Los Angeles, Calif., shows the follow- 
ing comparative figures for the period 
between 1960 and 1961: Murders in- 
creased from 154 to 159. Rapes increased 
from 1,085 to 1,156. Robberies decreased 
from 6,068 to 5,729. Aggravated assaults 
increased from 7,565 to 7,973. Burglaries 
decreased from 36,256 to 35,404. Larce- 
nies of $50 or over decreased from 21,417 
to 20,192. 

Mr. President, the point is that under 
our system of Government, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment does not have control of the 
police, The city governments do, under 
the police power. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may yield the floor to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], with the un- 
derstanding that in doing so I shall not 
lose my right to the floor, that at the 
conclusion of his undertaking I shall 
regain the floor, and that my yielding the 
floor for this purpose will not count 
as one speech on my amendment, but 
that it shall be understood that I am 
still in the process of making my first 
speech on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered; and the Senator from Alabama 
is recognized. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. 
ERICH MENDE, OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to inform the Senate that 
we have with us today a very distin- 
guished visitor. I refer to Dr. Erich 
Mende, leader of the Free Democratic 
Party of Germany, and a member of 
the German Federal Republic’s Parlia- 
ment, the Bundestag. He is visiting the 
United States at the invitation of Secre- 
tary of State Rusk. 

Dr. Mende arrived here Saturday. He 
will be in this country altogether some 
12 days to 2 weeks, and then will return 
to Germany. 

In addition to being the leader of the 
Free Democratic Party, Dr. Mende and 
Chancellor Adenauer form the coalition 
government which now holds power in 
Germany. 

Today several Members of the Senate 
had the pleasure of having lunch with 
Dr. Mende. We enjoyed very much his 
answers to our questions and the in- 
formation he gave us. 

It is a great honor to have Dr. Mende 
with us today; and at this time I am 
delighted to have the privilege and the 
pleasure of presenting him to the Senate. 

(Applause, Senators rising.) 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, a 
biography of Dr. Erich Mende. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHY OF Dr. ERICH MENDE 

Dr. Erich Mende, leader of the Free Demo- 
cratic Party (FDP) and member of the Fed- 
eral Republic's Parliament, the Bundestag, 
is as one of the most influential 
political personalities of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Together with the 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU), led by 
Chancellor Adenauer, his party formed the 
present coalition government of Germany. 

The FDP controls 67 seats in the Bunde- 
stag against 251 held by the CDU/CSU. 
Thus the two parties control a majority of 
the total of 521 seats in the Bundestag, 22 
of which are held by deputies representing 
Berlin, which do not vote in plenary 
sessions. 

Dr. Mende has been a member of the FDP 
since it was founded and organized in 1945. 
Though his party has been a member of 
previous coalition governments of the Fed- 
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eral Republic of Germany since it was 
established in 1949, Dr. Mende has never held 
a Cabinet post in any of these. The FDP is 
regarded as the party which most strongly 
espouses the economic liberalism regarded 
as one of the important elements behind the 
Federal Republic's miraculous economic 
revivial and growth. 

Dr. Mende, a Catholic, lives near the 
Rhine at Bad Godesberg, a few miles up- 
stream from Bonn. He is married and has 
two children. 

The son of a schoolteacher, Dr. Mende 
was born on October 28, 1916, in Gross- 
Strehlitz, a town in Upper Silesia now under 
Polish administration. 

He graduated as an honor student from 
the humanistic gymnasium in Gross- 
Strehlitz. Although he had intended to go 
on to the study of law, at the outbreak of 
the Second World War, Dr. Mende decided 
to make a career of military service. He 
was combat officer throughout the war and 
served on the eastern front from 1941 to 
1945. Twice he was wounded in action. 
He distinguished himself in battle and was 
repeatedly decorated. At the end of the 
war he held the rank of major. 

In 1945 he took up the study of law and, 
for the first time, took an active interest in 
politics. 

In 1948 he was awarded the doctor of 
jurisprudence degree and continued to study 
political sclence at Cologne until 1949. 

Dr. Mende has held the following offices 
in the FDP: in 1947, member of the execu- 
tive committee for the British Zone of Oc- 
cupation; since 1949, member of the federal 
executive committee; in March 1953, deputy 
chairman for North Rhine-Westphalia; in 
April 1956, deputy chairman and since 
January 1960, chairman of the federal execu- 
tive committee of the FDP. 

Since the Bundestag was constituted in 
1949, Dr. Mende has held these positions: 
from 1950 to 1953, FDP whip and member of 
the executive committee of the FDP par- 
liamentary group; in 1953, deputy chairman 
and since 1957, chairman of the executive 
committee. 

He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the German council and the par- 
liamentary section of the European 
movement. 


PRODUCTION OF DOCUMENTARY 
EVIDENCE IN CERTAIN CASES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
167) to authorize the Attorney General 
to compel the production of documentary 
evidence required in civil investigations 
for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes, which 
were, on page 2, line 6, after “follow- 
ing) ;” insert and“; on page 2, strike 
out lines 7 through 14, inclusive; on page 
2, line 15, strike out “(4)” and insert 
“(3)”; on page 2, line 17, strike out “or 
antitrust agency”; on page 2, strike out 
line 22 and all that follows over through 
and including line 1, on page 3; on page 
3, line 2, strike out “(c)” and insert 
“(b)”; on page 3, line 2, strike out all 
after “means” down through and includ- 
ing “or” in line 3; on page 3, line 7, 
strike out “(d)” and insert “(e)”; on 
page 3, line 11, strike out “(e)” and in- 
sert “(d)”; on page 3, line 14, strike out 
“(f)” and insert “(e)”; on page 3, line 
18, strike out “(g)” and insert “(f)”; on 
page 3, line 21, strike out “(h)” and in- 
sert “(g)”; on page 3, line 25, strike out 
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“(i)” and insert “(h)”; on page 4, line 
7, after “person” insert “under investiga- 
tion”; on page 4, line 8, strike out “an” 
and insert “a civil”; on page 7, line 3, 
after “writing” insert “or as the court 
may direct, pursuant to section 5(d) of 
this Act”; on page 7, line 14, strike out 
all after “General” down through and 
including “examination” in line 15; on 
page 7, lines 19 and 20, strike out “or 
any antitrust agency”; on page 8, line 
2, strike out all after “any” down 
through and including agency“ in line 
3, and insert “court or grand jury”; on 
page 8, line 11, strike out all after “such” 
down through and including “agency” 
in line 12, and insert “court or grand 
jury”; on page 8, lines 19 and 20, strike 
out “or any antitrust agency”; on page 
8, lines 21 and 22, strike out “court, 
grand jury, or antitrust agency” and in- 
sert “court or grand jury”; on page 9, 
line 9, strike out “or any antitrust 
agency”, and on page 14, line 7, after 
“person” insert “, including a natural 
person”. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
September 21, 1961, S. 167, a bill to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to compel 
the production of documentary evidence 
required in civil investigations for the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws, passed 
the Senate. 

On March 13, 1962, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed this bill, with 
amendments. 

I move that the Senate disagree to 
the House amendments, request a con- 
ference, and that conferees be appointed 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Pre- 
siding Officer appointed Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, and Mr. Hruska conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2165) for the relief of Jean 
L. Dunlop. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 4130) to lessen the impact of the 
termination of Federal services to the 
Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 10431) 
to revise, codify, and enact title 37 of 
the United States Code, entitled “Pay 
and Allowances of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices,” in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


8.1691. An act to provide that any juve- 
nile who has been determined delinquent by 
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a district court of the United States may be 
committed by the court to the custody of 
the Attorney General for observation and 
study; and 

8.1756. An act for the relief of the city 
of Pasco, Wash. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10431) to revise, codify, 
and enact title 37 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Pay and Allowances of 
the Uniformed Services,” was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANsFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alex- 
ander Hamilton as a national monument. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as I 
stated, we do not have jurisdiction over 
those States, but we have primary juris- 
diction over the District of Columbia. 
The Constitution of the United States 
places that jurisdiction in the hands of 
Congress. 

Let us go further into this record. 
Baltimore, Md., has a population of al- 
most 200,000 in excess of Washington, 
D.C. It is interesting to compare cer- 
tain of the Baltimore statistics with 
those of Washington. As bad as the 
record is in Baltimore, Washington out- 
does Baltimore in the vital categories 
that strike terror so deep into the hearts 
of those people who live in the Washing- 
ton area. There were 134 rapes recorded 
in Baltimore in 1961, and 100 recorded 
in Washington. 

Baltimore is a city with 200,000 more 
people than reside here. Police officials 
have told me that, in their judgment, 
there are as many unreported rapes in 
the District of Columbia as there are 
rape cases that are reported to the po- 
lice. 

Baltimore’s record of robberies was 
1,029 against 1,348 in Washington. In 
the category of aggravated assault, there 
were only 1,966 in Baltimore, as com- 
pared to 2,955 in Washington. As to 
burglaries, 4,573 were recorded in Bal- 
timore, while Washington reflects a total 
of 4,902. In larceny of $50 or over—the 
common stealing crime—there were 4,460 
in Baltimore against only 2,464 in Wash- 
ington. ‘These figures reflect that the 
crimes of violence are much more ram- 
pant in this Capital city than they are 
in the near-neighbor city, and it is in 
these self-same cities that we find the 
spearheads of the agitation for the abo- 
lition of the poll tax and the enactment 
of civil rights legislation—God spare the 
day when their culture can be forced 
upon the Southern States, where peace 
and tranquillity prevail—all laws that 
are designed as penal measures against 
those areas of the United States which 
crime statistics reveal are the most 
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peaceful and most law abiding in the 
entire country. 

A most interesting editorial in line 
with the discussion of my colleague from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] and my pres- 
ent discussion appeared in the Monday 
edition of the Evening Star. It states: 


Donald Clemmer, district director of cor- 
rections, seems to have been right when he 
predicted that the outbreak of violence in 
Washington would get worse before it gets 
better. The recent epidemic of vicious and 
unprovoked attacks is enough to make de- 
cent citizens fearful of leaving their homes. 

This is not organized crime in the usual 
sense. Nor are the thugs responsible for it 
content to rob and steal. In more cases than 
not, their victims also are brutally beaten. 

Chief Judge McGuire, of the district court, 
didn't exaggerate when he commented in 
court that “You can’t go out in the street 
without being hit on the head. You can’t 
ride a bus. You can’t close your place of 
business at night but what thieves get in.” 
And he was right when he said that one 
thing that can be done is to let it be known 
that stiffer sentences will be imposed on 
those who are caught. “When you snatch a 
pocketbook,” he told one offender, “you are 
just snatching a little time out of your 
life—you are going to jail. That is the way 
it is going to be.” 

District Commissioner John B, Duncan has 
more or less echoed these sentiments in a 
companion move against criminals initiated 
by all three Commissioners. 

This move takes the form of an appeal to 
the House District Committee for speedy ac- 
tion on a bill to authorize the Commission- 
ers to mobilize the city’s police reserve corps. 
If necessary legislation is enacted, this group 
of some 2,000 men and women would be able 
to work with the regular police on street pa- 
trols and similar assignments. Certainly it 
should be helpful in dealing with the yokers, 
the clubbers and the stompers. 

Mr, Duncan makes the point, and we think 
he is right, that public tolerance of crime, 
indifference to conditions which breed crime 
and insufficient discipline of young people 
are major contributing factors to the up- 
surge of violence in the Nation's Capital. 

The immediate problem, however, is that 
of coping with crime itself, not the condi- 
tions which produce criminals. In this con- 
nection, more extensive policing of the 
streets and the severer penalties suggested by 
Judge McGuire certainly would help. To be 
avoided is the fuzzy-minded notion that the 
yokers will go away if we all pretend that 
they don’t exist. 


I am in thorough agreement with the 
remarks made by Chief Judge McGuire 
that the thing to do with the thugs and 
hoodlums and the murders and rapists 
is to put them in jail and see that they 
stay there. If I had to point my finger at 
the one agency that must take the great- 
est share of the blame for creating a 
climate that allows crime to run so ram- 
pant, I am constrained to lay the respon- 
sibility on the judges, not so much those 
who try to sentence the criminals, but 
the appellate courts and in the hierar- 
chies of the appellate courts. The ulti- 
mate responsibility, particularly insofar 
as the District of Columbia is concerned, 
must rest squarely and firmly on the 
shoulders of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The second offender, Mr. President is 
the Congress of the United States, which 
refuses to come to grips with murder, 
rape and robbery in the District of 
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Columbia. The police of this city are do- 
ing a fine job, but the politicians, be- 
cause of pressure from pressure groups 
in great northern cities, will not come to 
grips with the issue. We do not give ade- 
quate protection to the employees whom 
we bring to this city to help carry on the 
work of the American Congress. We do 
not give adequate protection to the peo- 
ple who live in the District of Columbia. 

Charles J. Bloch, who in my judgment 
is the greatest living constitutional 
lawyer, made a masterful speech before 
the southeast regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association in Birming- 
ham, Ala., on November 9, 1961. Mr. 
Bloch not only is a trial lawyer of great 
distinction, but also he is the author of 
several books and is recognized as an 
authority in the great area of conflict of 
laws between the Federal and State ju- 
risdictions. In this masterful speech he 
said, in part: 

Perhaps the most frequently cited case 
in support of the thesis that the Supreme 
Court is maintaining a soft line toward 
criminals is Mallory v. United States, where- 
in the case of a rapist was reversed and re- 
manded because he had not been taken 
before a committing magistrate “without 
unnecessary delay.” 

I venture to predict that, in the future, 
Willie Lee Stewart will supplant Mallory in 
this respect. Willie Lee had been twice con- 
victed of murder and secured reversals on 
the basis of trial errors. A third trial also 
resulted in a verdict of guilty and a death 
sentence. While he was on the stand, the 
prosecuting attorney asked him, “Willie, you 
were tried on two other occasions—this is the 
first time you have gone on the stand, isn’t 
it, Willie?” 

By a vote of 5 to 4 this was held to have 
been erroneous. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States held that to be reversible error, 
Mr. President. Think of such a foolish 
thing. He was asked whether he had 
been tried twice before and this was the 
first time he had gone on the stand. 


One of the four was Mr, Justice Clark 
whose opinion commences: 

“It may be that Willie Lee Stewart had an 
intelligence level in the moronic class but 
he can laugh up his sleeve today for he has 
again made a laughing stock of the law.” 


Mr. President, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has made a laughing 
stock of the law. 


Another of the four was Justice Frankfur- 
ter. He quoted from ex-President, ex-Chief 
Justice Taft: “When a court of highest au- 
thority in the country thus interposes a bare 
technicality between a defendant and his 
just conviction, it is not too much to charge 
some of the laxity in our administration of 
the criminal law to a proneness on the part 
of courts of last resort to find error and to 
reverse judgments of conviction,” 

A continuation of this policy toward crim- 
inals can only lead to the making of a laugh- 
ing stock of the law—and when a laughing 
stock of the law is made, assaults on police 
officers, such as we read of in New York, fol- 
low, become more and more frequent. In 
their wake, anarchy and communism thrive. 

Let us hope that the winds may change. 
If they do not, the present temporary debacle 
will turn into a rout of our internal security 
(a quotation from Justice Clark in Greene v. 
McElroy). 

If, though, those who framed the Consti- 
tution could arise from their tombs and 
speak to the members of the legal profession, 
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they would say: “We furnished the safe- 
guards; you are too cowardly or you are too 
selfish or you are thinking too much of polit- 
ical situations to see to it that those safe- 
guards are utilized, 


It is needless to say how prophetic 
were the words of my great and good 
friend, Charlie Bloch. Willie Lee Stew- 
art was tried again and the last jury was 
hung when one or two members held out 
for a verdict of not guilty by reason of 
insanity against the balance of the jury 
that wanted to find him guilty as 
charged. Again a laughing stock has 
been made of the law and, as Mr. Bloch 
so forcefully points out, the blame can 
be laid squarely on the shoulders of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Terror in the streets can stop when 
the courts perform their proper function 
in protecting organized society against 
murderers, rapists, muggers, thugs, and 
hoodlums. If we systematically remove 
these criminals from the streets there 
will be none to take their place. The 
average citizen must be made to feel that 
it is not only his right but also his duty 
to aid and abet our duly constituted law 
enforcement agencies in carrying forth 
this duty. 

Mr. President, this reign of terror is 
aided and abetted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which will resort to 
any technicality to free a murderer, to 
free a rapist, or to turn loose on innocent 
people a savage who goes around com- 
mitting crime after crime. 

I say to Senators, the next most re- 
sponsible is the Congress of the United 
States, for not coming to grips with this 
question upon Capitol Hill. We should 
be interested in that field of legislation, 
rather than conducting an attack upon 
five States of this Union on a negative 
matter. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SPACE LEADERSHIP 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in October 
1957 the Soviet Union launched the 
first sputnik. I know that my colleagues 
in the Senate will recall the enormous 
impact of this first dramatic venture 
into space. Then, and in the years im- 
mediately following, gnawing doubts 
were expressed as to the ability of a 
democracy to meet the challenge of an 
organized, monolithic society. 

It took us a while to get going in the 
race for space, but now our own acceler- 
ated program is beginning to show re- 
sults. A few weeks ago, our great effort 
was capped by Colonel Glenn's historic 
triple voyage around the earth. The ac- 
clamation of the world poured in; the 
Nation was jubilant; a much needed 
shot in the arm was given to the pride 
of the American people. 
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It is my conviction, and I know the 
conviction of every thoughtful American, 
that the United States must be preemi- 
nent in this new scientific endeavor. 
How, then, do we attain this position? 

Mr. President, in 1958, I introduced a 
bill that would authorize $1 billion for 
an accelerated atomic-power program, 
including the first substantial funds for 
nuclear rocket propulsion. At that time 
I indicated what I believed was the path 
to space leadership when I said: 

If we are to succeed in the race to place 
into operation a space vehicle subject to 
control and direction by man, we must pro- 
ceed with all possible speed in the develop- 
ment of nuclear propulsion. 


Today, 4 years later, I hold firm in my 
belief that another great stride in space 
leadership lies in the union of space and 
the atom. 

It is true that chemically fueled 
rockets provide adequate power for the 
immediately foreseeable missions and 
those of a satellite nature, but our pro- 
gram for outer space is more far reach- 
ing. The President has spoken of an 
“even more exciting and ambitious ex- 
ploration of space, perhaps beyond the 
moon, perhaps to the very end of the 
solar system, itself.” 

Mr. President, such voyages require 
large amounts of power; at the same 
time, the package delivering this power 
must have a high energy output at a iow 
weight; moreover, it must have a long 
term reliability. Perhaps only nuclear 
energy can fill the bill. 

Today, I would like to describe some 
of the progress that has been made in 
the field of space applications of nuclear 
energy; I would also like to identify 
some of the trouble spots ahead in this 
program. 

There are two principal areas in which 
nuclear energy can be used to supply 
power for space exploration. First, it 
can be used to boost vehicles into space 
and then provide necessary sustained 
power for voyages over vast distances, 
and over long periods of time. Second, 
it can serve as a source of auxiliary 
power for a wide variety of miscellaneous 
functions such as navigation, communi- 
cations, environmental conditions and 
guidance. 

In the area of propulsion, our work 
to date has centered around the devel- 
opment of a nuclear rocket engine, 
called Rover. Very generally, the 
Rover engine is a nuclear reactor, which 
has the ability to heat hydrogen, a very 
efficient fuel, to very high temperatures. 
When the hydrogen is expelled, tremen- 
dous thrust will result. 

I have seen tests of the Rover, and I 
have been visually aware of the enor- 
mous thrust that is possible by use of 
that engine. 

Nuclear power as generated by Rover 
is uniquely suited for space applications. 
Per ounce of fuel, it will give millions of 
times the energy of a chemically fueled 
rocket and even at this early stage of 
development it will give twice the per- 
formance that we can theoretically ex- 
pect from chemical engines. Moreover, 
it does not require oxygen for operation. 

Taking our first major space mission, 
the lunar voyage, the addition of only one 
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nuclear stage on top of the chemical en- 
gine, I am advised, would double the po- 
tential payload in lunar orbit from 110,- 
000 pounds to 220,000 pounds. 

Repeatedly, we have had experts tes- 
tify before the Joint Committee who have 
emphasized the essential tie between 
nuclear rocket development and world 
space leadership. We have been told 
that if the United States fails to develop 
nuclear rocket engines, it will be left a 
second-class space power. Leading 
space scientists have emphasized that 
space will be conquered only by manned 
nuclear-powered vehicles. I have been 
impressed that nuclear energy is essen- 
tial for leadership in space. 

But propulsion is only one part of the 
picture. As I noted earlier, nuclear 
energy can be used to supply power for 
a wide variety of functions in the ex- 
ploration of outer space. Let me give 
one striking illustration. In June of last 
year, we launched the Transit IV-A 
satellite. The navigational system of 
that satellite was powered by a small, 
4¥%-pound atomic battery known as a 
SNAP device. It has worked, and is still 
working, perfectly. The implications for 
the space program are enormous because 
this 444-pound device replaces 5 tons 
of conventional batteries. In an area 
where the relationship of weight to nec- 
essary thrust is so vital, SNAP represents 
a significant breakthrough, 

The extremely rugged nature of the 
Transit satellite nuclear power supply is 
also a very important characteristic. 
Radiation belts in space and meteorites 
which seriously interfere with the per- 
formation of solar cells have little or no 
effect on the Transit nuclear power sup- 


ply. 

As these tiny powerhouses have been 
used for navigation, so can they supply 
power for a multitude of needs on a 
manned space mission. The list is in- 
finite: power for water, food, and air 
supplies are but a few examples. In 
short, these tiny SNAP devices can play 
an integral part in providing our astro- 
nauts with the earthbound environ- 
ment they require to sustain life in outer 
space. 

Mr. President, the developments I 
have just described and the future I 
foresee for nuclear energy in space are 
not science fiction. Tests are being pre- 
pared and conducted, active research is 
being pursued in our laboratories and, 
indeed, some hardware is being designed. 
We are at last beginning to make some 
real progress. 

It is important, however, to recognize 
that for all the progress made thus far, 
we are only at the beginning. We are 
very much in the “precountdown” stage 
of our endeavor and already nontech- 
nical problems of a serious nature are 
emerging. It may be well to identify a 
few of the more serious warning signs 
that are beginning to show up. 

The first problem we see is a space- 
age version of the age-old game of in- 
teragency rivalry. As an example, in 
the development of advanced SNAP pow- 
er units we find the Air Force insisting 
that it be permitted to perform inde- 
pendent development of at least part 
of the power system. They persist in 
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this point of view despite the fact that 
the AEC has done, and is set up to do, 
precisely this sort of work. 

In the development of the atomic sub- 
marine, unified direction was achieved 
by creating a “two-hat office” within 
the AEC. Admiral Rickover wore both 
hats, and, I might add, wore them well, 
thereby representing both organizations 
and coordinating their respective efforts. 

The same type of organization has 
been created for the Rover nuclear rock- 
et project—an AEC-NASA joint office. 
Thus we bring to bear the respective 
talents and capabilities of each agency 
without sacrificing the need for efficient, 
unified leadership. 

Our nuclear space program is too im- 
portant; too much of our effort, money, 
talent, and prestige ride on its outcome 
to permit it to be plagued by short- 
sighted rivalries. 

Closely related to the infirmity of ad- 
ministrative myopia is the peculiar con- 
dition described by physicists as inertia. 
An example of the tendency to stick to 
the old tried and true method of doing 
business arose at our Joint Committee 
hearings last summer on the satellite 
test detection project, Vela Hotel. We 
asked responsible people in the project 
whether they had thoroughly reviewed 
the advantages of using SNAP devices. 
The answer was “no.” Committee mem- 
bers were shocked to learn of this failure 
to take the initiative so shortly after the 
tremendous success of the Transit-IV 
satellite only a month before. 

It is inexcusable to me, that we should 
make a significant scientific advance and 
then fail to realize its full potential when 
only a new departure or a slight change 
of plan is required to incorporate the 
advance. 

Lack of boldness is a first cousin of 
lack of followthrough. In this connec- 
tion there are two items of a follow- 
through nature I want to emphasize. 

At our July 1961 hearings, Mr. Webb, 
the NASA Administrator, informed the 
committee that steps were being taken 
to design the manned lunar vehicle to 
permit substitution of a nuclear engine 
for the upper chemical stages. Clearly, 
such an objective required a Rover 
schedule aimed at the earliest possible 
flight date. We must make sure that 
this objective is met and that we follow 
through on our program. 

Second, I have already alluded to the 
failure in developing a coordinated pro- 
gram for advanced high-powered SNAP 
units. Dr. Seaborg, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has stated 
that failure to push ahead with this 
project could result in a bottleneck in 
the overall space program. Some prog- 
ress has been made, but we must follow 
on and complete the work on this 
project. 

Finally, let me call attention to the 
core element of any successful scientific 
program—advance planning. The first 
10-year space program promulgated in 
the last administration by NASA barely 
mentioned the role of nuclear energy. 
We anxiously look forward to seeing the 
new, updated, 10-year program, shortly. 
Hopefully, the NASA program will give 
proper recognition to the urgent need 
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for developing nuclear power for outer 
space. 

Mr. President, I express this hope very 
earnestly. I repeat what I said on the 
floor of the Senate, that if the United 
States is ever to possess outer space, the 
maneuverability and the power of man 
to change his course and to be the mas- 
ter of his fate, this will be accomplished 
only through the use of nuclear energy. 

I could go on at length arguing the 
importance of the nuclear space pro- 
gram and highlighting the telltale signs 
of friction and inertia which forewarn 
of problems ahead. But no amount of 
talk will substitute for action. President 
Kennedy has said: 

That which we do here, that which we are, 
speaks far louder than what we say. 


Leadership in space is ours for the 
doing, and we must get on with the job. 

There is one further point which I 
should like to make in closing. The 
Rover program is not new. Work has 
been in progress since 1955. Much more 
could have been done. That matter has 
not been prosecuted with the vigor 
which it deserves. However, until re- 
cently, the entire nuclear space program 
has suffered from a lack of planning and 
a concomitant lack of proper funding. 
Much of the work has been done on a 
shoestring basis, so to speak. 

At last the program is beginning to 
get proper recognition. Last year, the 
total AEC-NASA budget for Rover was 
$894 million. This year’s request is in 
excess of $200 million—more than 
double the previous year’s request. This 
is an encouraging indication of this ad- 
ministration's understanding of the im- 
portance of nuclear rocket development. 

But, I am sure we have not seen the 
last of the budget fights. Alert people 
in both the executive branch and the 
Congress will have to be vigilant lest the 
program be hamstrung by those who 
see the handwriting on the balance sheet 
but not on the wall. 

The President of the United States 
has described outer space as “an ocean 
we must sail.” I submit that the suc- 
cess of our voyage in large measure will 
ultimately depend upon the common 
destiny of space and the atom. 


FEDERAL TRADE INVESTIGATION IN 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
people of Indiana, particularly Indian- 
apolis, are very much concerned by what 
seems to have the aspects of a kangaroo 
court that is being conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission in Indian- 
apolis, the Commission being repre- 
sented by its examiner, Mr. William F. 
Lemke. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor a let- 
ter which I have sent to the Honorable 
James O. EASTLAND, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with copies to 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, and the Hon- 
orable Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
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I hope every Senator and Member of 
the House will read the letter, because if 
this sort of thing can happen in the 
United States, then I say “God help us.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1962. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND 
Chairman, Senate Committee on the Judi- 


ciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: I am writing this 
letter to apprise you of a matter arising in 
Indianapolis, Ind., which, I am sure, will 
concern you both individually and in your 
capacity as chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. The issues involved in 
the Federal Trade Commission proceeding 
described in this letter present to my mind 
grave questions as to the fundamental rights 
of individuals to due process of law. 

Undertaking an inquiry into alleged law 
violations in the Indianapolis area, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission arbitrarily decided 
to open the doors of its investigation, nor- 
mally a secret and confidential proceeding, 
by conducting a public hearing. National 
Tea Co., Kroger Co., Marsh Supermarkets, 
Inc., and six local supermarket concerns 
were subpenaed to testify and produce cost 
and price data in public. Yet no specific 
charges have been filed and the “witnesses” 
are not informed of the specific complaint 
which they must defend. The Indianapolis 
hearing commenced on March 18, 1962, and 
is scheduled to run for 3 weeks; the details 
of this extraordinary proceeding are more 
fully set forth in an FTC news release dated 
February 28, 1962. 

I do not contest the right of the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate. I do sub- 
mit, however, that the conduct of a public 
investigation: 

1. Is not justified or permitted by statute 
governing the Federal Trade Commission; 

2. Is not condoned by Commission rules; 

3. Is in direct conflict with the due proc- 
ess clause of the Constitution; 

4. Is contrary to orderly judicial proce- 
dure; 

5. Is not even duly authorized by a for- 
mal order of FTC. 

Persons required to appear in public be- 
fore a governmental enforcement agency to 
testify as to possible law violations of ne- 
cessity feel the stigma of adverse publicity. 
Retailers have a direct relationship with the 
public, and their business reputations de- 
pend on public acceptance. In the event 
of public reprobation, their reputations and, 
perforce, their business endeavors must 
suffer, 

In the case of an investigational hearing, 
those called are castigated by many private 
citizens as having already been proven guilty 
of unlawful conduct. It is no doubt for this 
reason that grand jury investigations are 
conducted off the public record; the rights 
of persons to privacy and freedom from ad- 
verse publicity should be jealously protected 
until such time as specific charges are 
brought. No such complaint has been filed 
by FTC in this case, however, and those sub- 
penaed do not even know the precise nature 
of the charges to which they must respond. 
Indeed, the entire proceeding may reveal no 
unlawful conduct in any respect. It is = 
belief that the transcript of this 
to date will reveal its adversary nature — 
out benefit of charges or the normal protec- 
tions to which respondents in an adjudica- 
tive proceeding are universally entitled. I 
abhor condemnation through the public rela- 
tions medium of adverse publicity and con- 
sider it a deprivation of individual liberties. 

For another very important reason a public 
hearing of this nature is indefensible. In 
being required to furnish detailed cost and 
price data, witnesses are compelled to spread 
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certain important trade secrets open for the 
scrutiny of the public, including competi- 
tors. I cannot overemphasize the adverse 
consequences which could ensue from this 
requirement. Although it appears that the 
Commission has to some extent been forced 
to limit the disclosure of trade secrets, it is 
my understanding that this Mmitation oc- 
curred relatively recently in the hearings 
after at least one of the witnesses had re- 
vealed its trade secrets to the advantage of 
their competitors who were in attendance 
noting the revelations; and the scope of the 
limitation is uncertain. 

This type of unwarranted public display 
lacks precedent even at the Federal Trade 
Commission: in the 48 years that the agency 
has been in existence never before has this 
type of investigation been indulged. And 
even in this case, I am unable to find any 
Commission order authorizing the proceed- 
ing. I fail to see why such a trial by pub- 
licity should be tolerated now, particularly 
in that it does not appear authorized by 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and in 
that it does substantial violence to the rights 
of individuals and individual corporate citi- 
zens to due process of law. None of the 
reasons offered for the investigational public 
hearing by the Commission in its news re- 
lease have merit, and even were they meri- 
torious they should not contaminate the 
basic constitutional rights of citizens. 

Nor has the hearing been conducted along 
lines which indicate that the Federal Trade 
Commission is at all concerned with the legal 
rights of witnesses. In this connection, I 
need but quote from an editorial a 
in the March 16, 1962, issue of the Indianap- 
olis Star: 

“The companies summoned to this hearing 
must produce evidence under oath, but com- 
pany officials are not allowed the normal 
benefit of counsel. No attorneys may make 
a statement at the hearing. Witnesses may 
not be cross-examined, even though they 
make public statements, presumably under 
oath. A firm that fails to produce evidence 
required by an FTC order could find its 
officers under criminal sentence and fine. 
Attorneys who object to the proceedings, or 
who make statements during the hearings, 
may be disbarred before the Commission. 

“These are the self-announced ground 
rules of Examiner William F. Lemke. 

“Yet none of the firms who must appear 
before Lemke’s bench has been charged with 
anything. He and FTC seek evidence on 
their own terms. This smacks of the Tudor 
kings of England who once used bills of at- 
tainder as an extrajudicial means to dis- 
pose of uncomfortable subjects.” 

In view of the history of this astounding 
proceeding, I must confess apprehension for 
the rights and protections available to any 
individual called to appear in any capacity 
in any proceeding of any nature before a 
Federal enforcement agency. I doubt that 
this sort of arbitrary public castigation is 
part of our American heritage. Certainly 
this sort of conduct would not be tolerated 
if engaged in by a duly established court of 
law: how can it be tolerated when under- 
taken by an administrative agency? 

Inasmuch as this proceeding now trans- 
piring in Indianapolis appears to me to con- 
stitute an abuse by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of its judicial function, I think it 
wholly appropriate that the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary inquire into the mat- 
ter. Moreover, such an inquiry would, in my 
opinion, advance the basic rights of indi- 
viduals called before the bar of administra- 
tive justice. I am sure that representatives 
of the companies involved would be pleased 
to appear before such an investigation. I 
deeply appreciate your consideration of this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
Homer E. CAPEHART. 
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DR. HEINRICH VON BRENTANO: 
NEW MAJORITY LEADER OF GER- 
MAN PARLIAMENT 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, with 
the Berlin crisis still topping the agenda 
of the Western Powers, and the present 
Foreign Ministers Conference in Geneva, 
it is encouraging to see that the new 
majority leader of the German Parlia- 
ment is Dr. Heinrich von Brentano, the 
distinguished former Foreign Minister 
of the German Federal Republic. Dr. 
von Brentano's close ties to the United 
States have been notable ever since he 
assumed the important role on the side 
of Chancellor Adenauer. 

When Dr. von Brentano retired as 
Foreign Minister of the German Federal 
Republic, many of our colleagues re- 
gretted his departure from the post, but 
hailed his election to the more important 
post of majority leader in the German 
Parliament. 

Dr. von Brentano's ties with the United 
States have long been established 
through his forebears, and more recently 
in his close working relationship with 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. Today I 
would like to pay tribute to Dr. von 
Brentano, a great statesman, whose ef- 
forts to bring the new Germany firmly 
into the Western group of free nations 
will never be forgotten. 

Dr. von Brentano always felt a close 
kinship with the people of our country 
since his family, many years ago, were 
among the leaders in the American com- 
munity. His uncle, Judge Theodore 
Brentano, served on the bench in Chi- 
cago for more than 30 years, During 
President Harding’s administration the 
judge was appointed American Ambas- 
sador to Hungary, and he continued in 
this post during the administration of 
President Coolidge. 

Judge Theodore Brentano was the son 
of the famous German-American Lorenz 
Brentano, close friend of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and one of the founders of the 
Republican Party. He was also one of 
the sponsors for Abraham Lincoln’s can- 
didacy as the Republican nominee for 
President. 

Announcement of Dr. von Brentano’s 
resignation as German Foreign Minister 
several months ago was received with 
great regret and disappointment by 
much of official Washington. But his 
friends were happy when they later 
learned that he assumed the important 
role of the new majority leader in the 
German Parliament. 

Cables and letters poured into Bonn 
from all parts of the United States. The 
late Senator Styles Bridges, former 
ranking Republican Senator and chair- 
man of the Republican policy commit- 
tee, was among those who cabled his 
friend of many years as follows: 

With sincere regret I learned of your de- 
cision to resign as Foreign Minister of the 
Federal Republic. It has been a privilege to 
work with you with the result that your 
country has joined ours as a bulwark of de- 
mocracy. Best personal wishes for all suc- 
cess in future endeavors. 


On the other side of the aisle, Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennes- 
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see, also cabled his regrets to the Foreign 
Minister, stating: 

It was with regret that I learned of your 
resignation, Your valuable services as For- 
eign Minister contributed greatly to the re- 
construction of Germany as a trusted ally 
of the free world. I wish you all luck in the 
future. 


Still another of our esteemed col- 
leagues, Senator Roman Hruska, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska, cabled the following 
message. 

I have learned with regret of your decision 
to step down as Foreign Minister of the Fed- 
eral Republic. It has been a pleasure to 
work with you over the years, forging the 
bonds of friendship between the United 
States and the new Germany. In your resig- 
nation, Germany loses a great statesman. 
My every wish for your future success in any 
path you may choose to follow. 


Senator Jacos K. Javits, the senior 
Senator from the State of New York— 
Republican—sent this cable to Dr. von 
Brentano: 

Your decision to leave the Foreign Minis- 
try of the Federal Republic is deeply regret- 
ted here. Your many American friends viv- 
idly remember your valuable contributions 
to the policies forged by President Eisen- 
hower in cooperation with Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and yourself. Above all, you are 
thought of as a pillar of Western resolve to 
unite in defense of freedom, justice and 
peace for all mankind. I earnestly hope that 
you will continue to be heard with us in the 
struggle for these principles and I wish you 
well in all future endeavors. 


There were many other messages, all 
expressing friendship and regret at the 
Brentano resignation. Germans all 
agreed that Dr. von Brentano’s resigna- 
tion as Foreign Minister, tendered in or- 
der to ease the way for the formation of 
a new coalition government, enhanced 
his prestige. He sought to avoid any 
political friction that may have caused 
criticism or that may have produced any 
awkward or difficult situations for the 
Adenauer regime, and in so doing greatly 
increased his stature. 

For years Dr. von Brentano was a dis- 
tinguished member of the Bundestag. 
He has become the political leader of the 
Christian Democratic Union’s parlia- 
mentary group, and now as majority 
leader of the German Parliament, he has 
a significant role in German state 
affairs. Dr. von Brentano is a firm 
friend of the United States. 

As a mark of appreciation, I quote the 
following excerpt from the German 
newspaper, Darmstaedter Echo, pub- 
lished in Darmstadt, the home district 
which Dr. von Brentano represents in 
the German Parliament. The item, 
written by the paper’s editor in chief, 
recognized that Dr. von Brentano has 
heightened the prestige of the Federal 
Republic in the free world and among 
the neutral nations, stating: 

The Adenauer-Brentano policy has pre- 
vented further Communist encroachment on 
Western Europe. Citizens of the Federal 
Republic and West Berlin are free and live 
in an atmosphere of respect for human 
rights. These people now have the right to 
determine their own political, cultural, and 
social systems. Dr. von Brentano and 
Chancellor Adenauer led the Federal Repub- 
lic into the community of the free Western 
World. Now Germany is a member of the 
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North Atlantic community, and hence en- 
joys a maximum of national security. Still 
further evidence of Dr. yon Brentano’s 
statesmanship is his successful effort in nego- 
tiating the return of the Saar. 

These achievements would have been un- 
thinkable 12 years ago. They came about 
through the statesmanship of Chancellor 
Adenauer and his Foreign Minister. With 
this in mind, it must be recognized that no 
country could boast a foreign policy more 
courageous, more imaginative, and more 
successful than theirs. 


Now Dr. von Brentano has returned to 
the role of his first love, and our great 
love; that is, to become a member of the 
most important branch of any democ- 
racy, the legislative branch. There he 
functions as the very able majority 
leader. We have seen recently his 
statements and speeches reaffirming his 
strong position with the United States 
and our allies against Soviet imperialism 
or Soviet political aggression, 

I am very glad to tell my colleagues 
that Dr. von Brentano, in his present 
important role, will soon visit the United 
States. This time we will welcome and 
greet him as our distinguished colleague. 
He will be accompanied, I understand, by 
Dr. Wolfgang Pohle, former member of 
the German Parliament and now a 
prominent German industrialist who will 
be Dr. von Brentano's economic adviser. 

Those of us—Members of the Senate 
and the House—who have visited Bonn 
and the German Parliament recall with 
pleasure and satisfaction the hospitality 
and friendship extended to us. I am 
sure that this same hospitality will be 
reciprocated when Dr. von Brentano 
and his party come to Washington, not 
only as one of our colleagues, but also 
as an old friend. 

In passing, I would like to recall to my 
colleagues the strong German-United 
States friendship which Dr. von Bren- 
tano, in close collaboration with Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, was instrumental in 
developing during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, and of his close alliance 
with our then Secretary of State, the 
late John Foster Dulles. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for July 14, 1959, carried 
a speech by the late Senator Styles 
Bridges which included a statement by 
Dr. von Brentano, made while he was 
still Foreign Minister, titled “John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Idealist and Realist.” In his 
statement, Dr. von Brentano observed: 

The German people on this side and the 
other side of the unfortunate separation line 
lost in John Foster Dulles one of their most 
faithful and sincere friends. He repre- 
sented the legitimate interest of the German 


people with a passion of the righteous 
thinker. 


Further, Dr. von Brentano went on to 
say: 

John Foster Dulles, was, like all great 
people, an idealist in the best sense of the 
word. Idealism in thinking and realism in 
acting do not exclude each other, but com- 
pliment each other. 


Mr. Dulles knew, said Dr. von Bren- 
tano, that the artificial division of Ger- 
many was an expression of world politi- 
cal tension and that he—Mr. Dulles— 
wanted to eliminate this tension in order 
to restore and assure world peace. This 
knowledge, explained Dr. von Brentano, 
and this desire were the basis for the 
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close political cooperation with the Ger- 
man Federal Government. 

This close association with our Gov- 
ernment was present during the Truman 
and Eisenhower administrations and may 
I say, thank God, it exists today in the 
Kennedy administration. 

In the spring of 1960 while the then 
Foreign Minister was a visitor in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, my colleagues were fortu- 
nate to have him present as their hon- 
ored guest at a memorable luncheon 
where members of the Democratic and 
Republican Parties gathered. Speaking 
of the honored guest, the late Senator 
Styles Bridges said: 


Dr. Heinrich von Brentano refiects the 
political philosophy and the credo of our 
late Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
with whom he was on friendliest of terms. 
They shared a passion for German reunifica- 
tion, a devotion to the ideal of European 
unity and cooperation, a dedication to their 
countries’ own interests. They admired and 
respected one another, and met often to dis- 
cuss the common objectives of West German 
and American policies. And today, Herr von 
Brentano is a loyal teammate of our dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State, Christian Her- 
ter. 

Let me say that there’s no more stanch 
exponent of the theory of the Western civili- 
zation, there’s no greater anti-Communist to- 
day in the free world than the very able 
Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


Last April 14, 1 year later, it was my 
privilege to attend another historical 
luncheon in the new Senate Office Build- 
ing honoring two distinguished German 
visitors—Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
and Dr. Heinrich von Brentano. Guests 
at the luncheon represented a colorful 
assembly including a cross-section of the 
legislative, executive, and judiciary 
branches of our Government, and a num- 
ber of leading private citizens. All had 
high praise for our illustrious visitors, 
and this can be no better stated than 
in repeating Senator HUMPHREY'S re- 
marks when introducing Dr. von Bren- 
tano to the guests, as follows: 

It is now my privilege to present to this 
distinguished assembly one of the great 
statesmen of the free world, a gentleman who 
has been the strong right arm of the Chan- 
cellor of the Federal Republic, one who has 
worked in close association with our Govern- 
ment—the Government of the United States 
under the former President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and the Government of the United 
States under the present President, John F. 
Kennedy. And, we in this country, feel that 
it is fortunate for the free world and for 
those who love freedom to have in a Federal 
Republic of Germany, as a Foreign Minister, 
a man as gifted in the art of diplomacy and 
as knowledgeable in the affairs of this trou- 
bled world as the Foreign Minister whom I 
have the privilege to present today, Foreign 
Minister von Brentano. 


In Dr. von Brentano’s gracious re- 
sponse, he said, in part: 

We came here with open minds and open 
hearts in order to continue these relations 
that existed between our two countries which 
have been created in the course of the last 
few years. 

Dr. von Brentano gave Germany’s 
pledge to do everything in her power “to 
make these relations among the nations 
of the free world as close as possible and 
to establish an unqualified solidarity in 
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order that those who try to attack or 
intend to attack this free world know 
right from the beginning that this will 
not be possible and that they will refrain 
from taking such action.” 

One of the highlights of the luncheon 
was the presence of our distinguished 
Vice President, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, who 
welcomed the opportunity to pay still 
further tribute to Dr. von Brentano and 
Chancellor Adenauer. 

My colleagues in the Senate, it affords 
me great satisfaction to welcome to the 
legislative circle, Dr. von Brentano, now 
a member of the German Parliament. 

A new political constellation has been 
formed in Germany, and although Chan- 
cellor Adenauer remained at the helm, 
Dr. von Brentano stepped out and was 
succeeded by the very able Dr. Gerhard 
Schroeder. Dr. von Brentano has now 
assumed the powerful position as ma- 
jority leader and thus retains his great 
influence in the Federal Republic. 

It is comforting to know that Foreign 
Minister Schroeder is now following in 
the footsteps of his great predecessor, 
Dr. von Brentano. Minister Schroeder 
was formerly assistant leader to Dr. von 
Brentano in charge of parliamentary af- 
fairs of the Christian Democratic 
Party—the Adenauer party to which 
both statesmen belong. 

I find that it is only fair and right 
that we do not forget our old friends, 
and that we recognize their past services 
and loyalty by making this tribute a part 
of our record. 

Therefore, I thank my colleagues for 
giving me this opportunity. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I recall 
with much pleasure the luncheon we 
gave last May for Dr. Heinrich von 
Brentano and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
strong champions of the integration of 
the German people into free Europe. I 
have therefore noted with great interest 
the insertion just made in the RECORD 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. MORTON]. 

I wish to add my felicitations to Dr. 
von Brentano upon his now becoming 
the leader of the majority party in the 
Bundestag, the German Parliament. I 
point out that it is the hope of Europe 
and the hope of the German Federal Re- 
public that that nation shall come with- 
in the framework of constitutional par- 
liamentary government; that it shall be 
a champion of pan-Europism; and that 
in that way it may give to the world re- 
assurance that the tremendous talents 
of its people for creativity and produc- 
tivity will be devoted to the service of 
freedom and of mankind. 

Dr. von Brentano brings new strength 
and dignity to the institution of the 
elected Parliament at a time when popu- 
lar government everywhere is challenged 
by Communist dictatorship. I have sup- 
ported the aims and efforts of the West 
German Government under Chancellor 
Adenauer to help democracy take root 
where nazism flourished less than two 
decades ago. I believe we must allow the 
German people every opportunity to earn 
their place in the family of free nations 
by a demonstration of successful parlia- 
mentary government. They should have 
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our help and moral support in establish- 
ing democratic rule on a firm basis. 

Dr. von Brentano is a stanch cham- 
pion of democracy and the free world, 
and his devotion to European unity is 
well known. Members of the Senate may 
recall meeting him early last year at the 
luncheon held in the Capitol when he 
accompanied Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer. I had the honor to be one of the 
hosts at that luncheon, which was at- 
tended by members of all branches of our 
Government as well as by a number of 
private citizens, and to hear Dr. von 
Brentano pledge the German Federal 
Republic’s adherence to the nations of 
the free world. In his new post as a 
leader of Parliament, he will have a fresh 
vantage point from which to strengthen 
popular government in West Germany 
and the integration of free Europe. 


SOVIET EMIGRATION AND ANTI- 
RELIGIOUS POLICIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call 
attention to a situation now developing 
in the Soviet Union and about which I 
have had the privilege of speaking be- 
fore. One is a singular attitude on the 
part of the Soviet Union with respect to 
its own emigration policy, a policy 
which applies a different standard to 
the Jews in the Soviet Union than to 
other Soviet citizens, in the sense that 
the Soviet Union in recent years has 
permitted the emigration of its citizens 
on the principle of the reunion of fami- 
lies, it has specifically denied this right 
to Jews and has in fact persecuted re- 
ligious and community leaders in an ef- 
fort to discourage any hopes on the part 
of Jews that they will have the same 
privilege enjoyed by other Soviet citi- 
zens. discrimination is part of the 
study now being made by the United 
Nations Subcommission for the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and the Protec- 
tion of Minorities, which is expected to 
be completed by the end of this year. 

Dr. William Korey, director of the 
New York Bureau of the B’nai B'rith 
International Council, provides some 
details on Soviet discrimination against 
Jews in connection with their emigra- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp his article, entitled “Will 
Soviets Ever ‘Let My People Go'?“ 
which appeared in the National Jewish 
Monthly, March 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL Soviets Ever “Let My PEOPLE Go”? 
(By Dr. William Korey) 

The post-Stalinist relaxation of controls 
in the U.S.S.R. has been accompanied by a 
new departure in the field of emigration pol- 
icy. During the Stalinist era, the right of 
“everyone to leave any country, including 
his own"—the foundation of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in article 
XIII—as, like various other human rights, 
simply observed in the breach in the U.S.S.R. 
More recently, by giving verbal as well as 
some practical support for the limited right 
to leave in order to achieve a reunion of 
families, the U.S.S.R. has moved a step 
closer to fulfilling article XIII. A glaring 
exception is made by the U.S.S.R., however, 
in the case of Soviet Jews desirous of being 
reunited with their families in Israel. 
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WHAT KHRUSHCHEV SAID 


At a press conference in Vienna on July 
8, 1960, Nikita Khrushchev formally ex- 
pressed support for the principle of re- 
union of families through emigration: 
“We do not object to the reunion of any 
persons if they want this,” he said. Shortly 
after the death of Stalin, in 1953, the Soviet 
Government began issuing passports to 
some of its citizens who were married to 
Americans and who wanted to join their 
mates. During the course of the next few 
years, 55 passports were issued. Then, in 
1959, the Soviet Union embarked upon a 
major initiative to implement the new pro- 
gram of permitting emigration for the pur- 
pose of reuniting families. 

In June 1959, following the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Australia and 
the U.S.S.R., the latter granted 21 Soviet 
citizens passports to join their relatives in 
Australia. The Australian Minister for Im- 
migration stated that the Soviet Govern- 
ment considered this group of emigrants 
as but a beginning, and that ultimately 1,000 
Soviet citizens might come to Australia. 

In the fall of 1959, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko wrote Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon that requests aimed at 
permitting Soviet citizens to obtain pass- 
ports in order to be united with their fam- 
ilies in the United States will be considered 
with proper attention as is always the case 
in consideration of such affairs. Gromyko's 
letter, in part, constituted a response to one 
written by Nixon to Khrushchev on August 
1, 1959. That letter stated: 

“In the interest of a continuing improve- 
ment in relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, I believe that matters 
such as this involving principles of nonsepa- 
ration of families which we both support 
should not persist as irritants to larger solu- 
tions.” 

Khrushehev's visit to the United States in 
the fall of 1959 accelerated the trend toward 
implementation of the principle of non- 
separation. In part, this was accomplished 
by the direct approach of individuals to 
Khrushchev while he was touring the coun- 
try. On his tour of Iowa, the matter of 
reunion of families was brought to Khru- 
shchey’s attention by Adlai Stevenson and 
Marshall MacDuffie. MacDuffie reported that 
Khrushchev indicated readiness to agree to 
permits for compassionate cases, and sug- 
gested that a list of such cases be sub- 
mitted. 


ONE THOUSAND WERE RELEASED 


By March 1960, Western diplomats in Mos- 
cow were able to report that during the 
previous 6 months the U.S.S.R. had quietly 
allowed about 1,000 citizens to rejoin fami- 
lies abroad. In addition to the United States 
and Australia, the other countries to which 
the Soviet emigrants went are England, Can- 
ada, Sweden, and Argentina. 

In some instances the U.S.S.R. has gone 
beyond the principle of family reunion, and 
endorsed the principle of the reunion of 
entire ethnic groups. The attitude toward 
Spaniards living in Russia is one exam- 
ple. In the fall of 1956, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment began repatriating Spaniards, most 
of whom, as youngsters, had been sent to 
the Soviet Union in the late thirties by the 
Spanish Republic. A New York Times dis- 
patch on May 30, 1957, reported that four 
successive groups of repatriates had arrived 
in Spain since September 1956. On May 4, 
1960, the Spanish Government issued a note 
announcing that 1,899 adults had been re- 
patriated from the Soviet Union between 
1956 and 1959. If one adds to this the 
children who have been repatriated, the to- 
tal number of Spanish repatriates may 
come to three or four times that figure. 

An article in the important Soviet journal, 
Literaturnaia Gazeta, in April 1958, explained 
that many of the Spanish repatriates want 
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to live with their own people, to share its 
destiny, its struggle, as hard as it may be. 
Let us wish them luck. 

The Russo-Polish repatriation agreement 
of March 25, 1957, is another example. It 
provided for the repatriation of Poles who 
had been living in the Soviet Union since 
1939, together with their children. It is 
estimated that some 200,000 Poles were re- 
patriated. 


VU. 8. S. R., TOO, WANTS RETURNEES 


The Soviet Union itself has encouraged 
former Soviet citizens, as well as persons 
who had emigrated prior to World War I 
from lands now part of the Soviet Union, 
to “return to the homeland.” This cam- 
paign was led by a committee founded in 
March 1955, It published a newspaper, For 
Return to the Homeland, in Russian, Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian, and Georgian, urging read- 
ers to return to Soviet Russia. Several thou- 
sand older pre-World War I emigres—to- 
gether with their offspring—left for the So- 
viet Union from Argentina. 

Particular attention was given in the years 
1946-47 to urging Armenians living abroad 
to return to Soviet Armenia. During the 
next 2 years, thousands of Armenians, in- 
cluding many living in the United States, 
returned to the U.S.S.R. 

If the Soviet Government has been sym- 
pathetically disposed to the principle of re- 
union of families and some ethnic groups, 
it has made an exception in the case of 
Soviet Jews. In two interviews in 1956-57, 
Khrushchev revealed the official Soviet posi- 
tion with reference to the right of Jews to 
leave the U.S.S.R. One interview was with 
a delegation of the French Socialist Party; 
the other was with the Quaker leader, Jerome 
Davis. 

During the course of the first interview, 
one of the members of the French delega- 
tion asked: “Is a Jew permitted to go to 
Israel, either on a visit or to emigrate there?” 
Khrushchev responded: “I shall tell you the 
truth. We do not favor these trips.” After 
Dmitri Shepilov, then Foreign Minister, in- 
terjected to disclaim the existence of the 
problem, Khrushchey went on to say: “At 
any rate, we don't favor them (trips to 
Israel). We are against it. 

In the second interview, Davis asked 
whether it was true “that Jews are not per- 
mitted to go freely to Israel?” Khrushchev 
answered: “It is true to some extent and to 
some extent not true.” He explained to 
what extent it was not true by noting that, 
as part of the Russo-Polish repatriation 
agreement, the Soviet Government had per- 
mitted Polish Jews to return to Poland even 
though “we knew that many of them would 
go on to Israel from there.” This assertion 
avoided the issue of the right of Soviet Jews, 
in contrast to Polish Jews, to emigrate. 


CONFLICT IS EMBARRASSING 


The inconsistency between the stated gen- 
eral policy on the reunion of families, and 
the stated (as well as actual) policy specifi- 
cally toward the reunion of Jewish families, 
had created an obvious embarrassment. An 
apparent resolution of the inconsistency took 
the form of denying that Soviet Jews wanted 
to leave the Soviet Union to join relatives 
in Israel. On July 13, 1959, the Cairo news- 
paper, Al Ahram, printed an exchange of 
messages between Khrushchev and the Imam 
of Yemen in which the Premier assured the 
Imam that no Soviet Jews had ever applied 
for emigration to Israel. At the press con- 
ference in Vienna in July 1960, the follow- 
ing question was put to Khrushchev: “Is the 
Government of the Soviet Union prepared 
to agree, within the framework of solving 
the question of reuniting families, to grant- 
ing permission to persons of Jewish origin 
in the Soviet Union to resettle in Israel?” 
Khrushchev’s response was an artful one. 
He first implied that while Israeli relatives 
of Soviet Jews may want the latter to go to 
Israel, the Soviet Jews were reluctant to do 
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so. He then went on to say that the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has “no requests 
of persons of the Jewish nationality or of 
other nationalities wishing to go to Israel.” 

While the Ministry of Foreign Affairs may 
not have such requests, the International 
Red Cross does and so does, undoubtedly, 
some governmental agency in the U.S.S.R. 
Mrs. Golda Meir, the Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister, reported in the Knesset on August 8, 
1960, that 9,236 Jews in the U.S.S.R. had 
asked relatives in Israel to send them doc- 
uments asking them to come to Israel. Mrs. 
Meir further reported that the Soviet Red 
Cross and the International Red Cross had 
been asked to intervene on behalf of the 
applicants. She added: 

“We have many replies in our possession 
from the Soviet Red Cross to petitions from 
Israeli citizens to intervene with Soviet au- 
thorities with a view to make possible the 
reunion of relations with their families in 
Israel. The replies are in almost stereotyped 
form: that the competent Soviet institutions 
did not see sufficient reason to grant the 
application.” 


FACTS CONTRADICT THEORIES 


That the Soviet Government is aware that 
many more Jews desire to leave to go to 
Israel is indirectly confirmed by the intense 
and vitriolic campaign conducted in the 
Soviet press and transparently aimed at dis- 
couraging such aspirations. For example, 
on May 26, 1959, Trud caustically commented 
on those “innocent and trusting persons” 
in the Soviet Union and elsewhere who were 
“deceived” and “fell victim to the sheer lies 
of the Zionist propagandists.” The Trud 
article carried a letter addressed to former 
Soviet President Voroshilov from 107 Jews 
who, according to the letter, had emigrated 
to Israel in 1946-48 and 1956-57. The letter 
violently attacked alleged injustices in Is- 
rael and appealed to Voroshilov to permit 
the 107 “to return to our great mother- 
land. een 

FISHEL BENDER'S ‘REPORT’ 

The following month (June 23, 1959), 
Znamia Kommunizma carried a similar ar- 
ticle about one Fishel Bender, who was born 
in Poland, settled in Odessa after the war, 
and from there, in 1957, went with his fam- 
ily to Israel. His experiences there and the 
experiences of others—as described in the 
article—were most discouraging. The article 
concluded: “But we are sure that the ex- 
ample of unfortunate people cruelly duped 
by Zionist propagandists will serve as a les- 
son to all those who still listen to their 
deceitful and hypocritical verbiage on the 
Israeli ‘Paradise.’ ” 

Similar articles have appeared in the last 
few years in numerous other publications. 
Khrushchev himself has repeatedly argued 
that former Soviet Jews who emigrated to 
Israel have become disenchanted and desire 
to return to the Soviet Union. 

Logical consideration would tend to raise 
this question: If Soviet Jews do not wish to 
go to Israel and, indeed, if Soviet Jewish 
emigrants in Israel want to return to the 
Soviet Union, why must the latter single 
out the Jews for special treatment by refus- 
ing to permit them—except in a very few 
instances—to voluntarily join their relatives 
in Israel? Actually, policy on the right of 
Jews to leave appears to be determined by 
other than logical considerations. 

The one factor that has been officially re- 
garded as affecting the Soviet Union's policy 
on Jewish emigration is the attitude of Arab 
States. Izvestia on February 21, 1959, re- 
ferred to rumors that it might permit its 


_ Jewish population the right to leave as “pro- 


vocative fabrications” designed to shake 
Arab confidence in the friendship of the 
Soviet Union. The official Soviet newspaper 
averred that emigration would increase the 
military and manpower potential of Israel 
as against the Arab States. Any suggestion, 
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the n commented, that the Soviet 
Union would tolerate such aid was a “badly 
smelling concoction.” 

Again, in July 1959, Khrushchev was 
quoted as having told the Iman of Yemen 
the following: 

“Rumors circulated by some imperialist 
cireles and their agents abroad that the 
Soviet Union is preparing to allow the mass 
emigration of Jews to Israel are completely 
ug founded. They are tendentious fabrica- 
tions aimed at creating difficulties in rela- 
tions between the Soviet Unton and the 
Arab countries.” 

ARABS WEREN’T WORRIED 

The suggestion that the emigration of 
Soviet Jews would alienate the Arab States 
by adding to the military potential of Israel 
would not appear to be a strong basis for 
policy if one takes into account the role of 
Arab states themselves in adding to this very 
potential. Yemen in 1949 authorized the 
wholesale exodus of its 48,000 Jews to 
Israel. Iraq, in March, 1950, passed a law 
which led to the emigration of over 100,000 
of its Jews to Israel. Egypt in 1948-52 not 
only tolerated the emigration of 17,759 Jews 
to Israel but, under Gamal Abdel Nasser, in 
November, 1956, permitted the departure 
of 24,000 more, of whom 13,000 went to Israel. 
Moreover some Communist bloc countries of 
East Europe have, since 1945, permitted 
thousands of their Jewish citizens to emig- 
rate to Israel. 

To the extent that the expressed motiva- 
tion of Soviet policy has a very limited ra- 
tional basis, one may assume that a change 
in the policy is not to be excluded. Khru- 
shehev told Jerome Davis: “I am sure the 
time will come when all (Soviet) Jews * * * 


who want to go to Israel will be able to do 
so.” 


Mr. JAVITS. This is but another evi- 
dence of that singularity of treatment 
of Jews in the U.S.S.R. which is most un- 
fortunate, and toward which I have di- 
rected my own protest, and toward which 
I hope others, too, will protest. 

SOVIET BAN ON MATZOH 


Mr. President, a decree of the Soviet 
Government which will seem to many 
of us who have religious feelings to be 
grossly unjust is the denial to the Jews 
of the Soviet Union of the use of un- 
leavened bread for the Passover season. 
I am now doing my utmost to see if that 
need cannot be filled from this country, 
and for this purpose I have enlisted the 
cooperation of the following American 
firms which make up the matzoh in- 
dustry: A. H. Horowitz Bros. & Mar- 
gareten, Long Island City, N. v.; A. Good- 
man & Sons, Inc., Long Island City, N. L.; 
B. Manischewitz Co., Inc., Newark, N.J.; 
and Aaron Streit, Inc., of New York City. 

They have assured me that they are 
prepared to donate a shipment of matzoh 
to the Jews of the Soviet Union and to 
send it by air transport as soon as per- 
mission is received from the Soviet au- 
thorities. I have, therefore, today 
sent the following telegram to Soviet 
Ambassador Anatoliy Fedorovich Dobry- 
nin: 

Published dispatches from Moscow re- 
ported today that matzoh for the observance 
of the Passover festival will not be available 
to Jewish citizens of the Soviet Union this 
year. I have today discussed this problem 
with representatives of the Passover matzoh 
industry in the United States and have been 
assured that the industry will arrange to 
donate a shipment of matzoh and arrange 
for the air transportation seasonably before 
the start of the Passover festival April 18 to 
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permit the Jewish people of the Soviet Union 
to observe their religious traditions. I trans- 
mit this appeal to the officials of the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. to permit Jewish 
religious leaders in Moscow to receive this 
shipment, and I ask your cooperation in this 
endeavor. 
Jacos K. JAVITS, 


DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word about the current 
negotiations at Geneva with respect to 
disarmament and an end to nuclear 
testing. This is a terribly difficult time 
for our Government and for the Ameri- 
can position. The decision to resume 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere, if no 
progress can be made in Geneva, must 
leave us all with very heavy hearts. I 
know the same is true of the President 
of the United States. Yet we know that 
upon these problems of security the 
President needs and deserves our sup- 
port. I know the decision to resume 
nuclear testing was as hard for him to 
make as it would have been for any of 
us, had we been in his place. The de- 
cision was sincere and genuine, and it 
must be relied upon by the country. 
Therefore, the President deserves an ex- 
pression of support from those of us who 
do not actually have to make, personally, 
these awful decisions. 

The same is true right now of the situ- 
ation we face in Geneva. The Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, whatever 
may be its reasons—and again, we have 
every right to assume that they are sin- 
cere and deeply felt—has indicated that 
it does not regard the strong feelings 
held in this country, in which I fully 
share, for an effective system of inspec- 
tion and control as an absolute condition 
precedent to any agreement which we 
can accept for disarmament or for an 
end of nuclear testing. 

This is a very trying hour for our 
whole Government, especially for the 
Secretary of State and the President of 
the United States. Here, too, I think 
expressions of support must come volun- 
tarily from those of us who feel as we 
do, in seeing our Government through 
a difficult hour. This is not the first 
time we may have differed from the 
position taken by our British cousins, but 
at a time such as this, we may very well 
hold the fate of all mankind in our own 
hands. By improvidence, a lack of 
knowledge or a lack of fortitude, the 
security of the entire free world could 
be jeopardized by an ill-starred agree- 
ment which might be deemed perfectly 
proper by others, but not necessarily by 
us. 
I sincerely hope our Government will 
stand by what are its extremely generous 
proposals in terms of security and of a 
desire to come to an accord with the 
Soviet Union on the question of nuclear 
testing and on all the aspects of dis- 
armament. 

For that reason, I am setting forth in 
these remarks, in detail, proposals which 
we have made with respect to disarma- 
ment and an end to nuclear testing 
which, it seems to me, represent, on the 
part of the United States, a great effort 
and an important step forward. It is an 
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effort to reach an accommodation with 
the Soviet Union. 

I hope our Government will not be 
swayed from the even tenor of its course 
with respect to these negotiations by the 
views, which we must respect and under- 
stand, of the United Kingdom. They 
are the views of the United Kingdom, 
not necessarily the views of the United 
States. 

I have made these remarks because I 
feel our President and our Secretary of 
State are entitled to know that we who 
feel as they do stand articulately and 
with commitment back of them in such 
a trying hour as the one they face in 
Geneva today. 

A fundamental principle is the con- 
cern of both the Soviet Union and the 
United States as expressed in their Joint 
Statement of Agreed Principles, which 
was reported by the New York Times on 
September 20, 1961, “that the continuing 
arms race is a burden for humanity and 
is fraught with dangers for the cause 
of peace.” 

However, we must never forget a 
second fundamental principle concern- 
ing negotiating with the Russians which 
we have learned the hard way after 15 
years of fruitless negotiations on dis- 
armament—there is no inconsistency 
between simultaneous Western rearma- 
ment and genuine and sincere negotia- 
tion for disarmament. The military 
weakness of the West would diminish the 
possibility of securing an accord with 
the Soviet Union on a program which 
would enhance the security of both the 
Soviet Union and the West. In this 
framework, the Presidential decision to 
resume atmospheric testing may help to 
bring about an effective agreement to 
limit and ultimately to end the arms 
race. Only the President is in a posi- 
tion to answer the question of the effect 
on our security of the U.S.S.R.’s resump- 
tion of nuclear testing and his decision 
must receive the loyal and unified sup- 
port of all elements of U.S. Government. 

Premier Khrushchev’s statements on 
the nature of the international control 
and inspection of a disarmament or end 
of nuclear testing agreement which his 
government would accept are admittedly 
discouraging. We must remember, how- 
ever, that any reciprocal system of in- 
spection applying on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain would benefit the West 
more than the Soviet Union, since se- 
crecy, an important element of Soviet 
strength, is in our type of open society 
far more difficult to maintain. There- 
fore, we may assume that the Soviet 
Union will demand concessions in return 
for any real inspection behind its Iron 
Curtain. I am satisfied that the Presi- 
dent’s proposals to the United Nations of 
September 1961 are admirably suited for 
genuine negotiations to achieve the mu- 
tually declared objective of the Soviet 
Union and the West to end the arms 
race. The proposals are: 

First. To achieve agreement on (a) 
disarmament and (b) procedures for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Second. Insure that states have non- 
nuclear armaments and forces necessary 
to maintain internal order and that 
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states shall support and provide agreed 
manpower for a United Nations peace 
force. 

Third. Complete disarmament shall 
provide for (a) disbanding of armed 
forces, dismantling of military establish- 
ments, including bases; (b) elimination 
of all stockpiles of nuclear, chemical, 
bacteriological, and other weapons; (c) 
elimination of all means of delivery of 
weapons of mass destruction; (d) abol- 
ishment of the institutions designed to 
organize the military effort of states and 
cessation of military training; and (e) 
discontinuance of military expenditures. 

Fourth. The disarmament program 
should be implemented in an agreed se- 
quence by stages. 

Fifth. All measures of disarmament 
should be balanced so that security is in- 
sured equally for all. 

Sixth. Strict and effective interna- 
tional control as would provide firm as- 
surance that all parties are honoring 
their obligations. An international dis- 
armanent organization should be cre- 
ated within the framework of the United 
Nations. Its inspectors should be as- 
sured unrestricted access to all places. 

Seventh. Disarmament should be ac- 
companied by measures to strengthen 
institutions for maintaining peace and 
the settlement of international disputes 
by peaceful means. 

Eighth. States should seek to achieve 
and implement the widest possible 
agreement at the earliest possible date. 

The establishment of an effective or- 
ganization within the U.S. Government 
should facilitate a continuity of policy 
which only too often has been lacking 
during the past 15 years and augurs well 
for the future, provided of course that 
the Soviet Government is genuinely in- 
terested in ending the arms race, and 
will give evidence of it. 


ROCKVILLE, MD.: ALL-AMERICA 
CITY 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, one of 
our fine Maryland cities, Rockville, has 
been awarded a citation as an all-Amer- 
ica city. The story about this great 
honor for Rockville will appear in the 
April 10 issue of Look magazine, which 
will be on the newsstands next Tuesday, 
March 27. 

This citation is awarded each year to 
11 U.S. cities selected by a jury of dis- 
tinguished citizens and experts impan- 
eled by the National Municipal League 
and the presentation is made under the 
cosponsorship of the league and Look 
magazine. 

This past year, the citizens of Rock- 
ville, by their outstanding action in 
bringing about major civic improve- 
ments, have earned the coveted title for 
their community. This is the second 
time in 8 years that Rockville has been 
selected for this outstanding honor. 
This year, Rockville wins the citation 
for citizen action. The award, accord- 
ing to the sponsors of the nationwide 
competition, was given to Rockville pri- 
marily because, through prompting by 
citizens planning committees, city serv- 
ices have kept pace with Rockville’s rapid 
growth. A comprehensive recreation 


program was established, and a new $3 
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million water system and a modern 
$1,500,000 sewer system was completed. 
In addition, this fine Maryland city pur- 
chased a civie center, constructed a 
socia] center for its teenagers, and built 
a 500-seat auditorium. 

More than 80 cities applied for the cur- 
rent awards. Entries were screened by 
a committee of experts, and the 22 final- 
ists presented their cases to the all- 
America cities jury at the National 
Conference on Government, held last 
December in Miami Beach, Fla. 

The all-America cities jury which se- 
lected the winners for 1961 was com- 
posed of the following distinguished 
Americans: Dr. George H. Gallup, direc- 
tor, the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, and former president, the Na- 
tional Municipal League; W. Scott Chris- 
topher, general manager, Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce, and president, 
American Chamber of Commerce Execu- 
tives; Mark S. Matthews, former presi- 
dent, U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
Willard V. Merrihue, manager, Commu- 
nity and Business Relations Service, the 
General Electric Co., and chairman of 
the board, Effective Citizens Organiza- 
tion; Roy L. Miller, executive secretary, 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Des 
Moines, Iowa; Vernon C. Myers, publish- 
er, Look; Miss Katherine Peden, presi- 
dent, the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Clubs; 
Mrs. Robert J. Phillips, president, the 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States; Paul Schweitzer, chairman of the 
board, the Layne-Atlantic Co., and city 
councilman, Norfolk, Va.; Allen H. Seed, 
Jr., executive vice president, Keep Amer- 
ica Beautiful, Inc.; Dr. Donald H. Web- 
ster, director, Bureau of Governmental 
Research, the University of Washington; 
Dr. Arnold S. Zander, international pres- 
ident, American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
CIO. 

The cities which won awards are: 
Rockville, Md.; Anacortes, Wash.; Falls 
Church, Va.; Galveston, Tex.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Independence, Mo.; Lynwood, 
Calif.; Milton-Freewater, Oreg.; Salis- 
bury, N.C.; Sioux City, Iowa; and Wich- 
ita, Kans. 

It is with great pride that I note Rock- 
ville, Md., in this distinguished company, 
and I know that the award is well de- 
served. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 

tana [Mr. Mansrietp] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 

(S.J, Res. 29) providing for the estab- 

lishing of the former dwelling house of 

Alexander Hamilton as a national mon- 

ument, 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, in 
the beginning, I think it would be well 
to set forth what the Senate is debating 
at this time. Many persons who are lis- 
tening to the proceedings do not realize 
exactly what the situation is. 

The Senate will have before it a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of 
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the United States. I shall read the en- 
tire amendment, since it is very short: 
ARTICLE — 

Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for electors for President or 
Vice President, or for Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State 
by reason of failure to pay any poll tax or 
other tax or to meet any property qualifi- 
cation. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this article shall be con- 
strued to invalidate any provision of law 
denying the right to vote to paupers or per- 
sons supported at public expense or by char- 
itable institutions. 

Sec. 3. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


Mr. President, at the beginning of my 
remarks I want it clearly understood 
that the position I take in regard to the 
pending question is not predicated on a 
desire to protect the State of South Car- 
olina or to prevent a change in the 
South Carolina law, for at the present 
time South Carolina does not have a poll 
tax requirement. Today, only five of the 
States have laws which require the pay- 
ment of a poll tax before a citizen can 
vote. Therefore I want it distinctly un- 
destood that my reason for opposing this 
measure is the fundamental belief on my 
part that the States have the right to 
determine the qualifications and require- 
ments for voting, in accordance with 
the Constitution of the United States as 
it now stands. Furthermore, I believe 
that if this measure had been proposed 
at the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia, and if at that time it had 
been written into the Constitution, it 
would have been impossible to get a suf- 
ficient number of the States to ratify 
the Constitution. I make that state- 
ment for the reason that it will be re- 
membered that at the time when the 
U.S. Constitution was being written, 
there was a great fight over the question 
of the power of the States versus the 
power of the Federal Government. One 
very large group thought that entirely 
too many States rights would be given to 
the Federal Government, with the result 
that the Federal Government would be 
very large and almost all powerful. For 
that reason, several of the States hesi- 
tated to ratify the U.S. Constitution. So, 
Mr. President, it is my position that we 
should not begin to whittle away the 
rights the States have, as regards stating 
what shall be the qualifications of voters. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the proposed 
constitutional amendment submitted by 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAaND], which would set into motion 
the incorporation into the Constitution 
of the United States of an amendment 
declaring in essence, that payment of 
State poll taxes levied by States would 
become a Federal matter. Such an 
amendment to the Constitution would 
make it unconstitutional for a State to 
require the payment of poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting. 

The fundamental basis upon which I 
build my opposition to this proposal is 
that poll tax legislation is a State mat- 
ter, and is a matter in which the Federal 
Government has no business. By “Fed- 
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eral Government,” I mean the Congress 
of the United States, the President of 
the United States, and all of his officers. 
In several court rulings it has been clear- 
ly declared that the States constitution- 
ally have this authority. The latest de- 
cision was rendered by the U.S. Supreme 
Court on May 28, 1951, in the case of 
Butler v. Thompson, 341 U.S., beginning 
at page 937. 

In addition to opposing the amend- 
ment per se, I am equally opposed to the 
methods being used by the proponents 
of this legislation. Earlier this year the 
Senate roundly defeated a proposal to 
circumvent the normal procedures of the 
Senate; and I had hoped that the pro- 
cedural issue was dead for at least the 
rest of this year. The constant ham- 
merings away at the procedural founda- 
tions of the Senate endanger the smooth 
function of this body. The more the 
Senate votes to bypass committee proce- 
dures and normal routes for legislation, 
the more confused we shall become, 
Our dignity will disappear with the ad- 
vent of such disorder. Bad procedures 
make for bad legislation, and bad legis- 
lation makes for bad government. To 
say the least, the U.S. Senate will be 
playing the part of a bully if 45 States 
move to impose upon a minority—5 
States—their views on the poll tax by 
constitutional amendment. Certainly 
the Senate should have the benefit of a 
committee report, both majority and 
minority, containing the legal precedents 
involved in this proposal. 

It is no secret that long ago the State 
of South Carolina abolished the poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting. It is my firm 
conviction, and it is legally documented, 
that South Carolina or any other State 
has the inherent right, guaranteed at the 
present time by the Constitution, to im- 
pose or to dispose of poll taxes, and that 
the Federal Government has no right in 
this field. A constitutional amendment 
may legally make poll taxes the Federal 
Government’s business, but that does not 
make it right. It would be wrong. 

South Carolina has had no poll tax 
prerequisite for the past 11 years. The 
people of South Carolina decided that 
matter by constitutional amendment 
that was ratified by the general assembly 
in 1951. Prior to that time we fought, 
just as bitterly as we fight today, at- 
tempts by the Federal Government to 
repeal State laws requiring payment of 
poll taxes as a prerequisite to voting in 
State elections. South Carolinians re- 
moved payment of poll taxes as a voting 
requirement. It was their State right to 
make such a decision. Other States may 
not wish to change their poll tax laws; 
and it is not the rightful business of the 
Senate to force such a change upon any 
people or any State. The right to estab- 
lish certain qualifications for voters has 
been guaranteed to the individual States 
by the Constitution ever since we be- 
came a nation. Whether any individual 
Senator believes the payment of a poll 
tax should or should not be a qualifica- 
tion for voting has nothing to do with 
the underlying principle which is at stake 
today. 

The principle involved is not the poll 
tax itself, but the right of the States to 
control their own election machinery and 
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to set forth qualifications which their 
citizens must meet before they are eligi- 
ble to vote as now guaranteed the States. 
It has been proven time and time again 
in the Senate debates that it would be 
unconstitutional for the Congress to leg- 
islate an anti-poll-tax bill. Anyone can 
propose a constitutional amendment and 
be legally within his rights, but such an 
amendment to the Constitution is con- 
trary to the intent of the founders of our 
Nation. ‘The right of States in this area 
is outstandingly underscored in the deci- 
sion of Butler against Thompson, which 
I have cited previously. It was on May 
28, 1951, in this case on appeal from the 
US. District Court, Eastern District of 
Virginia, that the Supreme Court 
granted a motion to affirm the lower 
court’s judgment on a poll tax situation. 
The lower court had stated that the deci- 
sions generally held that a State statute 
which imposes a reasonable poll tax as 
a condition of the right to vote does not 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States protected 
by the 14th amendment. 

I want to quote the exact language, 
in part, from that decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States: 

The decisions generally hold that a State 
statute which imposes a reasonable poll tax 
as a condition of the right to vote does not 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States which are pro- 
tected by the 14th amendment. The privi- 
lege of voting is derived from the State and 
not from the National Government. The 
qualification of voters in an election for 
Members of Congress is set out in article 1, 
section 2, clause 1, of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which provides that the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. The Su- 
preme Court in Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 
U.S. 277, 283, 58 S. St. 205, 82 L. Ed. 252, 
held that a poll tax prescribed by the con- 
stitution and statutes of the State of 
Georgia did not offend the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


Mr. President, the language is clear 
and explicit: The privilege of voting is 
derived from the State, and not from the 
National Government. 

Mr. President, there is no clearer way 
to state the matter. There are legis- 
lators in the Senate and in the House 
who carry around in their hip pockets 
as bibles to follow, so to speak, the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. Hardly a 
day goes by in Washington that some 
legislator does not cry out about Su- 
preme Court rulings being the law of 
the land. Certainly they have ham- 
mered this home sufficiently in the 1954 
school integration decision, which came 
up from my State. While I do not agree 
with these legislators, in that any Su- 
preme Court ruling is the law of the 
land, because Supreme Courts are sub- 
ject to error as any other human group 
of people would be; I do wish that these 
Senators who feel that Supreme Court 
rulings in cases of integration are laws 
of the land would be consistent and, in 
this instance, agree that the decision of 
Butler against Thompson equally be con- 
sidered the law of the land. In light of 
this, I should hope, too, that the spon- 
sors of this amendment would withdraw 
it since the Supreme Court has stated 
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it is a State matter and that the Federal 
Government has no business meddling 
in such State matters. Of course, I 
imagine this would be too much to ex- 
pect at this time, concerning this par- 
ticular amendment. 

In the lower court's decision in Butler 
against Thompson, which was upheld by 
the Supreme Court, the following lan- 
guage was used, which is as clear as any 
language anyone can cite: 

To make payment of poll taxes a prereq- 
uisite of voting is not to deny any privi- 
lege or immunity protected by the 14th 
amendment. Privilege of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but is con- 
ferred by the State and, save as restrained 
by the 15th and 19th amendments and other 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, the 
State may condition suffrage as it deems ap- 
propriate. (Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 
162, 170 et seq., 22 L. Ed. 627; Ex Parte Yar- 
brough, 110 U.S. 651, 664-665.) 


Surely, this language of the highest 
court in the land should be clear enough 
that this is a State matter. 

I would like to go into the amendment 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Florida. 

As I have said at the outset, we must 
admit that anyone can offer any amend- 
ment to the Constitution and be within 
the law, so to speak. However, anyone 
can certainly question the wisdom of any 
such amendment proposed. 

That is what I am doing at the pres- 
ent time, I am questioning the advis- 
ability of adopting any amendment 
which would qualify in any way the 
rights of any State to fix the qualifica- 
tions of voters in that State. 

In the first place, there are only five 
States which still have poll tax as a 
prerequisite to vote. This means 45 
other States do not require the payment 
of poll taxes in order to make one eli- 
gible to vote. At this late date, to go 
through the very expensive and cumber- 
some procedure to amend the Constitu- 
tion, in order to force the will of 45 
States upon 5 remaining States, is cer- 
tainly poor sportsmanship and poor busi- 
ness, to say the least. 

The great danger in the amendment 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Florida is not just in that it would keep 
the five remaining States from requiring 
the payment of pol] tax as a prerequisite 
to vote. The real danger lies in the gro- 
tesque form which this amendment to 
the Constitution would take. 

It would become a wedge in the door 
for further amendments and even un- 
constitutional legislation to enable the 
Federal Government to completely con- 
trol all elections in the United States. 
If we have the right to pass judgment 
on a small matter like poll tax provisions 
in five States, then what will prevent us 
next year from coming back and propos- 
ing the elimination of other, or even all, 
State prerequisites for voting? 

We know that at the present time 
they are knocking at the door with other 
amendments with regard to the qualifi- 
cations of voters. 

If States are not allowed to maintain 
this important right of establishing 
qualifications for their electors within 
the safeguards now contained in the 
Constitution, then those who wish to 
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take away this one constitutional right 
might well try to broaden the proposed 
amendment by the Senator from Florida 
in some future amendment, to include 
all qualifications. 

I think it would be well at this point 
that we refresh our minds with the pro- 
visions of article I, section 2, of the 
Constitution, which says: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the several States and 
the Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
most mumerous Branch of the State 
Legislature. 


That goes back to each State 
legislature. 

The Congress recognized this reserva- 
tion of power within the several States 
when the 17th amendment to the Con- 
stitution was proposed by the Congress 
to the States for their ratification. 
That amendment in its first paragraph 
provides: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 


composed of two Senators from each 
State 


I am quoting from the constitutional 
amendment. Senators should bear in 
mind that Senators were not always 
elected. It was left up to the States to 
choose them. For a long while Sena- 
tors were not elected, but States chose 
their Senators. I ask Senators to listen 
to what the 17th amendment provides: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one yote. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


Historically, the voting privilege was 
extended to inhabitants of a State in all 
the Original Thirteen States upon the 
basis of the State laws of those States. 
Some of them required a specific poll 
tax. All of them required the owner- 
ship of varying amounts of property, 
either real estate or personal property. 
Each State had varying other laws: (a) 
age; (b) residence in the State; (c) 
residence in the county, district, or pre- 
cinct; (d) innocence of crime or con- 
viction of crime; (e) and many other 
provisions; which determined the qualifi- 
cations for voting. 

There are many different qualifica- 
tions for voting in the various States of 
the Union at the present time. 

It is my contention that we in the 
Congress have no right to interfere with 
the time-honored and respected provi- 
sion of our Constitution that each State 
has the right to determine for itself who 
within its borders is qualified to vote. 
While each of the Original Thirteen 
States imposed some sort of taxation 
upon its eligible electors and while the 
requirement of a poll tax now exists in 
only five States—namely, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia—we should not by our act attempt 
to sit in judgment upon a matter ex- 
clusively within the wisdom, discretion, 
and judgment of the people of the States 
concerned. 

It is not too much to suppose that the 
remaining five States in due time will 
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dispense with the requirement of a poll 
tax. But this is a matter solely of their 
concern. Why then should we set the 
date for them now, 186 years after our 
Nation was founded? It is their consti- 
tutional prerogative to do with this par- 
ticular requirement as they see fit. 

I think this system has worked pretty 
well in the 186 years it has been in 
existence. 

It is neither our function nor our 
duty to impose our will upon the States 
by even a constitutional provision, for 
the Constitution already provides au- 
thority in this case. 

Anyone has the right to propose an 
amendment, but we have the responsi- 
bility to look beyond the immediate 
effects of such proposals and act wisely. 

In this case I think the proper thing 
to do is to reject it. 

If we approve this amendment then 
what will prevent us from setting the 
age limits, the residence restrictions, the 
registration provisions and all the other 
numberless details which each of the 
50 States, acting within its reserved 
powers, may establish for the exercise 
of this privilege of voting. The entire 
purpose of the two constitutional pro- 
visions I have set forth can be whittled 
away so that the entire reservation of a 
State’s power may become meaningless 
and worthless. 

We would then be ready to have set 
up here in Washington a bureaucracy 
clothed with power to establish the 
eligibility of voters in each State. 
When one creates a vacuum by re- 
moving State powers, one invites 
Federal powers to fill the void. 
Such action, I contend, would be con- 
trary to the express will of our Found- 
ing Fathers. Had such action been taken 
or proposed in 1787, there would have 
been no United States of America. The 
Colonies would have rejected a Union. 
The debates in the Continental Con- 
gress, the Federalist papers, and the 
minutes taken of the deliberations of the 
representatives in that Congress prove 
this fact beyond a reasonable doubt. 

I do not believe in the theory of gov- 
ernment that all wisdom is here at the 
seat of our Government. I believe in 
States rights. I believe we govern too 
much at the present time from Washing- 
ton, D.C. I believe, as Jefferson believed 
that the people governed best are gov- 
erned least. He also believed that the 
greatest wisdom for government resided 
in the people; and when this was re- 
moved from the people, bad govern- 
ment usually followed. 

The elective process is one of the most 
vital, sensitive, and important powers 
remaining with the people of our several 
States. I would not, as a citizen of South 
Carolina, wish to impose one of its laws 
upon the State of New York, or Tennes- 
see, or Florida, or Utah, or any other 
State through a constitutional amend- 
ment if such a law violated a power re- 
served to any one of these States. 

The Federal branches of Government 
have too often raided our States’ powers, 
usurped them, and imposed Federal will 
upon them. The time has come to halt 
this trend. The time has come for us 
to give back to the States some of the 
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powers the Federal Government ought 
never to have assumed. 

The Federal Government is now top- 
heavy, and becoming more so. 

If anyone does not believe that to be 
true, he should be a Senator for a while. 
Then he would learn how the Federal 
departments come in from every angle, 
to such an extent that one cannot keep 
a with what is going on at the present 

e: 

The Federal Government has drained 
the States of their sources of revenue. 
It might be news to some, but at this 
time I am sitting with the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
holding hearings. The other day the 
representatives of the Internal Revenue 
Service came before us, with respect to 
the appropriations for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service for the year to come. Those 
representatives said that 95 million peo- 
ple were making income tax returns, and 
that they would collect this year ap- 
proximately $98 billion. They said that 
next year, if everything ran along nor- 
mally, they believed they would collect 
over $100 billion. I immediately asked 
a question. I said, “In the appropriation 
bill I can find only about $80 billion or 
so, and that is the figure spoken of most 
of the time in the newspapers.” 

The answer was that a great deal of 
back-door spending does not show up in 
the record. 

As I said a few moments ago, the time 
has come for us to give back to the 
States some of the powers that the Fed- 
eral Government ought never to have as- 
sumed. The Federal Government is top- 
heavy. It has drained the States, so far 
as revenue is concerned. The facts and 
figures I gave just now show that. 

Laws have been construed so gener- 
ously and ofttimes so unwisely that in 
many instances only the imaginary line 
divides our sovereign States. Thus, sov- 
ereignty has been almost absolutely de- 
stroyed. The rights of the people are 
lost. They are in a Federal straitjacket. 
We lose our greatness as a Nation when 
the rights of our States are destroyed. 
This is an eternal truth. 

I should think by now that we would 
have learned that we cannot legislate 
from the floor of the Senate without be- 
coming embroiled and entangled in time- 
consuming and effort-wasting debate. 
This is what would happen in this in- 
stance with a constitutional amendment 
as proposed. I hope the Senate will have 
the good sensc to reject the amendment 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Florida. In doing so, the Senate will be 
rendering the Nation a tremendously im- 
portant service. 

In July 1948 the late Senator Burnet 
R. Maybank, my colleague at that time, 
spoke at great length in defense of re- 
tention by States of powers controlling 
the qualifications for voters. In par- 
ticular he referred to the requirement 
of paying poll taxes as a prerequisite to 
voting. At that time South Carolina 
still had this requirement but, as I 
pointed out earlier, it was subsequently 
repealed by constitutional amendment 
that was ratified by the State legisla- 
ture. It was a State constitutional 
amendment, and not a Federal consti- 
tutional amendment. 
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The late Senator Maybank pointed 
out some very important facts concern- 
ing the history of South Carolina’s poll 
tax. I would like now to quote from 
what he said at that time on the floor of 
the Senate: 

The practice, custom, and tradition of 
levying a poll tax in the State of South 
Carolina had its origin prior to the Amer- 
ican Revolution. In 1702 the general as- 
sembly passed an act for the purpose of 
raising revenue to be used in the defense 
of Charles Town. 


The name has not been changed. It is 
“Charles Town,” not “Charleston.” 
Continuing to read: 


This act provided that 550 British pounds 
per annum be raised by a poll tax (spelled 
p-o-l-e). It provided for the payment of 
20 shillings per annum by each man with- 
in the bounds of the town who was capable 
of bearing arms, It is interesting to note 
that this act also provided for the pay- 
ment of 20 shillings per annum by every 
single woman or widow that was a house- 
keeper within the bounds of the town. Thus 
we find that from the earliest time the poll 
tax was used as a revenue measure which, 
indeed, it is today in South Carolina. 


This is proof that the existence of a 
poll tax came prior to the Constitution 
and for that very reason was a right re- 
tained by the States when the States 
drafted the Constitution. It is another 
reason why we should not tamper with 
this State right. We would be going 
behind the Constitution and, in a sense, 
breaking the faith of those who wrote 
the Constitution if we were to do so. 

I wish to quote further from what 
Senator Maybank said, in the Senate on 
that particular occasion. I should think 
by now Senators might have observed 
that I am opposed to the amendment. 
Senator Maybank said: 

In 1876 Wade Hampton was elected Gov- 
ernor of the State of South Carolina, thus 
returning the official leadership of the State 
back to the citizens of South Carolina, 
Shortly thereafter the legislature passed an 
act providing for the collection of a poll 
tax referred to in the constitution of 1868. 
This act was ratified on March 22, 1878. 


The constitution of 1876 was the 
radical constitution in South Carolina 
and was at that time controlled by the 
colored people in that State. 

Quoting further from Senator May- 
bank’s speech: 

That the several county treasurers shall 
retain all the poll tax collected in their 
respective counties; and it is hereby made 
the duty of the said county treasurers in 
collecting the poll tax, to keep an account 
on the exact amount of said tax collected 
in each school district in his county * * * 
and the poll tax collected therein shall be 
expended for school purposes in the school 
district from which it was collected. 


It is worthy to note that the poll tax 
provision was first enacted in South 
Carolina in the constitution of 1868 un- 
der the reconstruction government of 
South Carolina, and that prior to that 
time South Carolina had no poll tax 
provisions. 

From this we see that there was a 
definite purpose and need for poll tax 
legislation and the requirement that 
people pay this tax before they could 
vote was a necessary way to enforce 
payment of the tax. If a citizen desires 
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the right to vote, he should carry with 
that responsibility the support of his 
State and its institutions, in this in- 
stance, the schools. 

I do not think it is too much to ask 
a citizen to pay his fair share of the 
burden of the cost of government if he 
is going to have a voice in saying how 
the government is to function. The late 
Senator Maybank was discussing the 
constitutionality of legislation proposed 
at that time, 1948. Here is what Sena- 
tor Maybank had to say: 

The proposed legislation is in direct con- 
flict with article I, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in that it at- 
tempts to take from the several States a 
right guaranteed to the States by the Con- 
stitution. This proposed legislation, known 
and designated as H.R. 29, and entitled 
“An act making unlawful the requirement 
for the payment of a poll tax as a prereq- 
uisite to voting in a primary or other elec- 
tion for national officers,” is in effect chang- 
ing the qualifications for electors for 
national officers in violation of article I, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Article I, section 2, of the Constitution of 
the United States reads as follows: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the several States, and 
the Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
most numerous Branch of the State Legisla- 
ture.” 

This section of the Constitution is clear 
and unambiguous. The framers of the Con- 
stitution wisely decided that the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the House of 
Representatives should be left entirely to 
the several States. It is true that the quali- 
fications of these electors may not be the 
same in each of the several States, which 
itself shows that the framers of the Con- 
stitution did not desire uniformity. 


Mr. President, ever since this speech 
was made by Senator Maybank the Su- 
preme Court has ruled generally, but 
in most specific terms, that there is no 
such thing as Federal suffrage. There 
is only State suffrage, and the power to 
create such suffrage was not one granted 
to the Federal Government in the Con- 
stitution but on the contrary, to the 
several States: This guarantee of State 
suffrage to the States is the most im- 
portant single bulkwark against a Fed- 
eral Government controlling the ballot 
boxes of the Nation 

Several of the States hesitated some 
years before ratifying the Constitution 
of the United States because they felt 
there was insufficient guarantee for pres- 
ervation of the rights of the States. 
That was one of the main reasons for 
their hesitation. If the Constitution, as 
originally adopted, had contained a pro- 
vision restraining the States from mak- 
ing their own voting qualifications, 
whether it be payment of a reasonable 
poll tax as a requirement or any other 
reasonable qualifications, the Constitu- 
tion would not have been ratified and 
we would not now have constitutional 
government or a United States. 

If Federal control of the ballot boxes of 
the Nation were to ever come about, we 
would no longer be a United States, but 
we would be a Federal institution which 
could be controlled by a handful of di- 
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rectors sitting in Washington. This is 
clearly just another move to strip the 
States of another right. No one can deny 
it. It is an anti-States rights amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, this is not the only at- 
tack being made against constitutional 
government and the State right of con- 
trolling election machinery. Now pend- 
ing in the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights, of which I 
am a member, are highly unconstitu- 
tional measures proposing to force upon 
the States by Federal intervention a uni- 
form literacy requirement for voting. 
That is clearly unconstitutional. The 
proposals pending before the subcommit- 
tee on constitutional rights are just 
another attack launched against the 
control of elections by individual States. 

They are whittling away at every 
corner of the bill; they are working like 
termites to take away from the States 
their rights. 

It is another determined effort by the 
band of liberals to place under the Fed- 
eral Government complete control of all 
elections. The proponents of this bill 
would have the Federal Government 
force the States to permit every individ- 
ual to vote regardless of their ability to 
read, write, and comprehend the candi- 
dates and the issues of the day. 

In each passing year we see more and 
more attempts to destroy the foundation 
of our election system by those who 
would unconstitutionally legislate away 
the powers of the individual States. It 
is my purpose today in addressing the 
Senate on this subject, to place before 
the American people the unquestionable, 
documented legal and historical back- 
ground why the Congress cannot con- 
stitutionally legislate away from the 
States the right to control their own 
elections. 

Mr. President, the proposed legislation, 
S. 2750, now pending before the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
is the latest attack launched against the 
control of elections by the individual 
States. The establishment of reasonable 
and responsible prerequisites to voting 
is a State right and a State function. 
This proposed legislation, S. 2750, which 
would attempt to impose upon the States 
a uniform literacy test requirement for 
voting in Federal elections in all the 
States, is unquestionably unconstitu- 
tional. 

The very title of the bill is misleading 
and from every viewpoint there is no just 
and right argument why the Senate of 
the United States should not kill this 
proposal as well as the resolution now 
being debated. 

This bill itself can be said to be com- 
prised of two parts. The first is a pre- 
amble that states it to be the finding of 
Congress that literacy tests and other 
performance examinations have been 
used extensively to effect arbitrary and 
unreasonable denials of the right to vote, 
denials which may or may not be based 
on race or color, and that existing stat- 
utes are inadequate to assure that all 
qualified persons shall enjoy the right to 
vote. There is no proof of this, and from 
a legal standpoint these tests require- 
ments in the several States from their 
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language apply to all citizens alike with- 
out regard to race or color, and haye, 
therefore, been upheld by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, which in numerous cases 
has said they are valid so long as they 
do not discriminate and apply to all 
alike. These literacy tests statutes have 
been upheld by the Supreme Court with- 
out exception and as late as 1959, with 
respect to North Carolina in Lassiter v. 
Northampton County Board of Elec- 
tors, 360 U.S. 45. 

The second part of this bill is the oper- 
ative section which amends section 131 
(c) (b) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(42 U.S.C. 1971(b)). 

This provision would add another pro- 
hibition in a Federal election against 
subjecting or attempting to subject any 
person to the deprivation of the right 
to vote in any Federal election. “Dep- 
rivation of the right to vote” is defined 
as to “include but shall not be limited 
to, first, the application to any person 
of standards or procedures more strin- 
gent than are applied to others similarly 
situated; and, second, the denial to any 
person otherwise qualified by law of the 
right to vote on account of his perform- 
ance in any examination, whether for 
literacy or otherwise, if such person has 
not been adjudged incompetent and has 
completed the sixth primary grade of 
any public school or accredited private 
school in any State or territory, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico.” 

The bill states that the basis of con- 
gressional authority for the enactment 
of such a measure are set forth as the 
14th and 15th amendments, article I, sec- 
tion 4 of the Constitution. I shall rely 
on these provisions of the Constitution 
to show that the bill pending in com- 
mittee is unconstitutional, and the Su- 
preme Court cases affirm my position. 

The reason why I am discussing the 
bill now pending before the committee 
is that it is an example of the attempt 
which is being made to whittle away the 
rights of the States. 

A Federal statute attempting to estab- 
lish a uniform literacy requirement for 
voting in Federal elections certainly is 
unconstitutional. The creation of such 
a qualification for voting would require 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Of course, we realize that 
the Constitution provides the method by 
which the Constitution itself may be 
amended and the only way in which it 
may be amended, and certainly Congress 
has no right by an act to amend the 
Constitution. The power was left to the 
States to determine the qualification of 
its voters. 

Concerning the qualification of voters 
for U.S. Senators and Representatives 
in Congress the Constitution contains 
the following provisions. I first quote 
from article I, section 2, clause 1: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the several States, 
and the Electors in each State shall have 
the Qualifications requisite for Electors of 
the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature. 


I now quote from amendment XVII 
with reference to election of Senators. 
I do so because there are some that have 
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maintained that this in some way took 
away the exclusive rights of the States 
to set the qualifications of the voters. 
It does not because the language is sim- 
ple and clear. Reading from the 17th 
amendment: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


This is certainly clear language, Cer- 
tainly we do not deny the right of the 
States to name the qualifications neces- 
sary for the electors of its own State 
legislature. It is evident from the above 
provisions that although the States may 
not prescribe the qualifications of voters 
of Congress as such, the qualifications 
prescribed by the States for electors of 
the most numerous branch of their legis- 
latures are adopted by the Constitution 
for this purpose. 

I would like to point out here that 
most States, according to these provi- 
sions of the Constitution, have adopted 
a literacy test of their own, the State 
of New York included. The State of 
New York has a strict literacy test. No 
contention has ever been made that they 
did not have the right to set such quali- 
fications so long as they did not dis- 
criminate. It is certainly evident from 
the provisions which I have quoted that 
although the States may not prescribe 
the qualifications of voters of Congress 
as such, the qualifications prescribed by 
the States for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of their legislatures are 
adopted by the Constitution for this 
purpose. Certainly I say again that no 
one argues that any authority other 
than the States themselves have the 
right to set the qualifications for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of 
their legislatures. 

I shall discuss the last point which I 
have made, the Supreme Court opinion 
in Ex parte Yarborough, reported in 110 
US. 651, 663, stated as follows: 


The States in prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of voters for the most numerous 
branch of their own legislatures, do not do 
this with reference to the election for Mem- 
bers of Congress, Nor can they prescribe 
the qualification for voters for those eo no- 
mine. ‘They define who are to vote for the 
popular branch of their own legislature, and 
the Constitution of the United States says 
the same persons shall vote for Members 
of Congress in that State. 

It adopts the qualification thus furnished 
as the qualification of its own electors for 
Members of Congress. It is not true, there- 
fore, that electors for Members of Congress 
owe their right to vote to the State law in 
any sense which makes the exercise of the 
right to depend exclusively on the law of 
the State. 


However, it clearly leaves it to the 
States, and this is part of the above 
case cited, Ex parte Yarborough, supra. 

I now quote from the 14th amend- 
ment, section 2: 

Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding In- 
dians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
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at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial officers of a State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State, being twenty-one years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in re- 
bellion, or other crime, the basic representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male cit- 
izens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


So we see that this section does not 
take away or in any way deny the right 
of each State to set the qualifications of 
voters, but still leaves it in their exclusive 
jurisdiction to provide the qualifications 
of voters, and provides some penalty for 
discrimination, but in no way takes away 
the right of States to set qualifications. 

As early as 1898, the U.S. Supreme 
Court held that the provision of section 
244 of the constitution of Mississippi, 
making the ability to read any section of 
the constitution, or to understand it 
when read, a necessary qualification to 
be a legal voter, does not on its face dis- 
criminate between the white and Negro 
races, and does not amount to a denial 
of the equal protection of the law secured 
by the 14th amendment of the Consti- 
tution. The constitution of Mississippi 
and its statutes “do not on their face dis- 
criminate between the races, and it has 
not been shown that their actual admin- 
istration was evil, only that evil was pos- 
sible under them.“ That is the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the case of Williams v. Mississippi, re- 
ported in 170 U.S. 213, 220, and 225. 

I quote now from the 15th amendment, 
because again some have maintained 
that it might have changed or abridged 
the right of the States to the exclusive 
jurisdiction to name the qualifications of 
voters. The 15th amendment reads as 
follows, reading from section 1 thereof: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


It says nothing, of course, about the 
States not having the right to set their 
own qualifications for their voters, and 
this provision does not take away that 
right, but only provides that there shall 
be no discrimination; and, of course, if 
the literacy tests provided by the States 
are the same for all of their voters, as 
stated, and are fair, then certainly the 
States have this right, and there is no 
discrimination. So in the case of Wil- 
liams against Mississippi, as quoted 
above, in upholding as constitutional the 
provisions of the Mississippi statute rel- 
ative to the literacy test, the Court 
clearly said that since the States have 
the right, under the Constitution, to 
name the qualifications, they have the 
right to make a literacy test a necessary 
qualification, the only limitation being 
that it shall apply to all voters alike, 
and is valid so long as it does not dis- 
criminate. 

I quote now from section 2 of the 15th 
amendment: 


The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 
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The effect of this amendment is, be- 
yond any doubt, not to take from the 
State governments, in a general sense, 
the power over suffrage, which has be- 
longed to those governments from the 
beginning, and without the possession of 
which power the whole fabric upon 
which rest the division between State 
authority and national authority under 
the Constitution and the organization of 
both governments would be without sup- 
port, and the authority of both the Na- 
tion and the States would fall to the 
ground. 

In fact, the very command of the 
amendment recognizes the possession of 
the general power by the States, since 
the amendment seeks to regulate its ex- 
ercise as to the particular subject with 
which it deals: that is, that there shall 
be no discrimination among the races. 
That is all that it seeks to do. It does 
not in any sense take away the right of 
suffrage or the right of qualifications to 
be set by the States themselves. I now 
quote from the Court’s decision: 

No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test considered 
alone since as we have seen its establishment 
was but the exercise by the State of a lawful 
power vested in it not subject to our super- 
vision, and indeed, its validity is admitted. 


This quotation is from the Court's de- 
cision in the case of Guinn v. United 
States, 238 U.S. 347, 362, 366. 

The decision in Guinn against United 
States may be summarized by stating 
that the Court held that the power was 
left with the States to determine the 
qualifications of their voters, and that a 
State may establish a literacy test as a 
prerequisite for voting, providing that 
such test applies alike to all citizens of 
the State, without discrimination as to 
race, creed, or color. 

As stated above, practically all the 
States, including States in the North and 
South, among them the State of New 
York, have provided literacy tests. 
There has never been any contention 
that a literacy test was not valid, so long 
as it did not discriminate. Certainly the 
amendments and the Court decisions 
only hold that there shall be no dis- 
crimination. 

None of these provisions takes away 
any of the rights of the States—which 
they have, and have always had—to 
determine the qualifications of the 
voters. The States themselves have that 
right. 

Now I shall quote from what was 
stated by the Supreme Court on the 14th 
and 17th amendments, in commenting 
on the principle laid down in Guinn v. 
United States, supra and Lassiter v. 
Northampton Election Board, 360 U.S., 
pages 45 and 50. I may point out that 
this case is as recent as 1959; the Court 
said: 

We come then to the question whether a 
State may consistently with the 14th and 
17th amendments apply a literacy test to all 
voters irrespective of race or color. 


In Guinn v. United States, supra, on 
page 366, the Court disposed of the ques- 
tion in a few words: 


No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test considered 
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alone since as we have seen its establishment 
was but the exercise by the State of a lawful 
power vested in it not subject to our super- 
vision, and, indeed, its validity is admitted. 


I continue to quote from the Court’s 
decision: 

The States have long been held to have 
broad to determine the conditions 
under which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised. 


Cited in support of this is the case of 
Pope against Williams, reported in 193 
U.S., on pages 621 and 633; and Mason 
against Missouri, reported in 179 U.S., on 
pages 328 and 335: 

Absent of course the discrimination which 
the Constitution condemns. Article I, sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution in its provision 
for the election of Members in the House 
of Representatives and the 17th amend- 
ment in its provision of Senators provide 
that officials will be chosen “by the people.” 
Each provision goes on to state that “the 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


Again I say that certainly no one de- 
nies the right of the States to name the 
qualifications of the members of its legis- 
lature. And this quotation is from the 
Supreme Court, stating again that in 
interpreting the above named sections 
of the Constitution, the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislatures. 

Quoting further from the Supreme 
Court: 


So while the right of suffrage is estab- 
lished and guaranteed by the Constitution 
(Ez parte Yarborough, 110 U.S. 651, 663-665; 
Smith v. Albright, 321 U.S. 649, 661-662) it 
is subject to the imposition of State stand- 
ards which are not discriminatory and which 
do not contravene any restriction that Con- 
gress, acting pursuant to its constitutional 
powers, has imposed. 


This is quoting still from the Supreme 
Court in which it says see United States 
v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 315; and I say 
now, again showing that the only power 
that Congress has is to pass legislation 
to see that these qualifications are not 
discriminatory. 

And, as long as they are not, the State 
has the right to state the qualifications 
of its voters, applying the same to all of 
its citizens, this latter being the only 
restriction. 

Further quoting from the Court in this 
case: 

We do not suggest that any standards 
which a State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters. But there is wide scope 
for exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence 
requirements, age, previous criminal record 
(Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333, 345-347) are 
obvious examples indicating factors which a 
State may take into consideration in deter- 
mining the qualifications of voters. The 
ability to read and write likewise has some 
relation to standards designed to promote 
intelligent use of the ballot. Literacy and 
illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, color, 
and sex, as reports around the world show. 
Literacy and intelligence are obviously not 
synonymous. Illiterate people may be intel- 
ligent voters. Yet in our society, where 
newspapers, periodicals, books, and other 
printed matter canvass and debate campaign 
issues, a State might conclude that only 
those who are literate should exercise the 
franchise, 
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This is also from the Supreme Court. 
We say, of course, again that certainly 
States have the right to provide the 
qualifications according to residents’ age, 
and so forth; and, as the Court has said, 
it also has the right to state the literacy 
requirements according to its standards 
for all voters within the State, and Con- 
gress under the Constitution, and these 
decisions of the Court certainly have no 
right constitutionally to take away that 
right from the States or to say that the 
States would not have the right them- 
selves to state what these literacy quali- 
fications should be in each State. 

I continue to quote from the Court: 

Of course a literacy test, fair on its face, 
may be employed to perpetuate that dis- 
crimination which the 15th amendment 
was designed to uproot. No such influence 
is charged here. On the other hand, a lit- 
eracy test may be unconstitutional on its 
face (citing Davis v. Schnell, quoted in 336 
U.S. 933). 


Further quoting: 

The great discretion it [the legislation] 
vested in the registrar made clear that a 
literacy requirement was merely a device to 
make racial discrimination easy. We cannot 
make the same inference here. The present 
requirement, applicable to members of all 
races, is that the prospective voter “be able 
to read and write any section of the con- 
stitution of North Carolina in the English 
language.” That seems to us to be one fair 
way of determining whether a person is lit- 
erate, not a calculated scheme to lay springs 
for the citizen. 


I maintain again that the 15th amend- 
ment provides only that there will be 
no discrimination as to race, creed, or 
color, and so forth. It in no way touched 
on the question of the right of the States 
to name the qualifications for its voters 
as long as there was no discrimination; 
and so, by this constitutional amendment 
the right of the States to name the quali- 
fications of its voters remains with the 
State alone. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield for a ques- 
tion, with the understanding that I shall 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that there 
is no provision of the Constitution which 
has been more jealously guarded or more 
highly respected by the courts than sec- 
tion 2 of article I? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is certainly 
true. 

Mr. HILL. Has not the Senator been 
citing case after case confirming this 
fact? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. I shall cite 
many other cases from the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that all the 
cases have confirmed and ratified sec- 
tion 2 of article I, leaving to the States 
the question of fixing the qualifications 
of voters? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. In all sections of 
the Constitution it is left entirely to the 
States. 

We may summarize Lassiter against 
Northampton County Board of Elections, 
to affirm the principle that the applica- 
tion of a literacy test by a State as a 
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qualification for voting is consistent 
with State power under the 14th and 
17th amendments if applied to all voters 
alike, irrespective of race or color; and 
if such requirement is not unfair on its 
face and does not show an intent to 
effectuate discrimination, it is not 
violative of the 15th amendment, 


ARTICLE I, SECTION 4, CLAUSE 1 


We have seen from the aforementioned 
decisions that a State statute providing 
literacy as a qualification for voting in 
a Federal election is not only valid but 
actually derives its validity from article 
I, section 2, clause 1, supra, and from 
the 17th amendment, supra, the provi- 
sions of which give recognition to the 
fact that the States may set requisites 
for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature by adop- 
tion of these requisites for electors of 
U.S. Senators and Representatives. 

We come now to the effect which 
article I, section 4, clause 1 of the Con- 
stitution may have upon the question. 

The Constitution provides in clause 1 
of section 4, of article I as follows: 


The Times, Places, and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by Law make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of chusing Senators. 


The case of Ex parte Clarke, 100 U.S. 
399, decided in 1879, involved the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to enact 
a law for punishing a State officer of 
election for the violation of his duty 
under a State statute in reference to an 
election of a Representative to Congress. 
The Court held that Congress did have 
this power. This type of statute was 
considered as covering the manner of 
holding” an election. 

The case did not involve the qualifica- 
tion of voters. However, Justice Field, 
in the dissenting opinion, does speak 
about qualifications of voters and makes 
the following comment on pages 418-419: 


The power vested in Congress is to alter 
the regulations prescribed by the legislatures 
of the States, or to make new ones, as to 
the times, places, and manner of holding 
the elections. Those which relate to the 
times and places will seldom require any 
affirmative action beyond their designation. 
And regulations as to the manner of holding 
them cannot extend beyond the designation 
of the mode in which the will of the voters 
shall be expressed and ascertained. The 
power does not authorize Congress to deter- 
mine who shall participate in the election, 
or what shall be the qualification of voters. 
These are matters not pertaining to or in- 
volved in the manner of holding the election, 
and their regulation rests exclusively with 
the States. The only restriction upon them 
with respect to these matters is found in 
the provision that the electors of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall have the quali- 
fications required for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, 
and the provision relating to the 
of the colored race. And whatever regula- 
tions Congress may prescribe as to the man- 
ner of holding the election for Representa- 
tives must be so framed as to leave the 
election of State officers free, otherwise they 
cannot be maintained. In one of the num- 
bers of the Federalist, Alexander Hamilton, 
in defending the adoption of this clause in 
the Constitution, used this language: “Sup- 
pose an article had been introduced into the 
Constitution empowering the United States 
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to regulate the elections for the particular 
States, would any man have hesitated to 
condemn it, both as an unwarrantable trans- 
position of power, and as a premeditated 
engine for the destruction of the State gov- 
ernments? The violation of principle in 
this case would have required no comment.” 
By the act of Congress sustained by the 
Court, an interference with State elections 
is authorized almost as destructive of their 
control by the States as the direct regulation 
which he thought no man would hesitate 
to condemn. The views expressed derive 
further support from the fact that the con- 
stitutional provision applies equally to the 
election of Senators, except as to the place 
of choosing them, as it does to the election 
of Representatives. 


It is apparent from Justice Field’s com- 
ments that this provision of article I, 
giving Congress the power to alter such 
regulations of the times and “manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives” does not apply to qualifi- 
cations for voting. 

It would seem that if the Constitu- 
tional Convention had intended section 4 
of article I to authorize Federal legisla- 
tion concerning qualification of voters, 
then such intent must have been to nul- 
lify, by section 4, the power over quali- 
fications of voters which it had left with 
the States in section 2 of the same article 
I. It is difficult to attribute such a motive 
to that body. Thus, since it is a “most 
fundamental principle of our constitu- 
tional jurisprudence” that “all the pro- 
visions of the Constitution are equally 
binding upon Congress”—and I quote 
there from Willoughby on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, volume 1, page 
493—it must be assumed that section 4 
of article I means no more than what it 
says and applies only to the manner of 
holding elections, leaving the coverage 
of the qualification of electors to section 
2 of said article, which leaves it to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the States and 
to the States only and not to Congress. 

Under what authority, then, can Con- 
gress enact legislation concerning such 
qualifications? The answer is clear that 
Congress has no such power and to ac- 
quire it would require a constitutional 
amendment, which under the Constitu- 
tion there is only one way as stated above 
that the Constitution can be amended. 
And it certainly cannot be amended by 
act of Congress of the United States 
which is attempted in the present bill 
before the Judiciary Committee today. 

In further duscussing the unconsti- 
tutionality and illegality of the attempt 
in this measure before the committee 
by such proposed legislation to usurp the 
constitutional rights of the State, in 
making my following remarks I shall 
make some reference to an editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal January 30, 1962, and which later 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in its entirety. The editor says that now 
he possesses an Official certificate—his 
voting certificate—from the State of New 
York testifying that he can read, and he 
goes on to state that New York requires 
every voter to be able to read the English 
language and strangers within its gates 
are required to show proof by taking a 
literacy test by the New York Legislature 
according to the needs of the people of 
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the State of New York. Now, though, 
we are being told by a number of po- 
litical leaders that it is a wicked thing to 
make a literacy test for voting. This, of 
course, is another fact in the latest in a 
series of moves, all put forward in the 
name of “civil rights” to challenge any 
and all requirements for voting which 
the Constitution allows the several States 
to establish, among them a literacy test. 
And, of course, the immediate cause of 
this latest attack on literacy require- 
ments is the unhappy fact that among 
some minority groups there is wide- 
spread illiteracy. Many Puerto Ricans 
cannot speak it, much less read it. And 
as any Army recruiting officer can tell 
you, there are many people who cannot 
read their native tongue well enough to 
understand the simplest instructions. 
The politicians’ immediate interest is 
that all these add up to many potential 
voters who would be grateful to the 
politician who won them the voting 
privilege, regardless of whether the voter 
understood for whom he was voting or 
what he was voting for, or why. So, 
therefore, we contend that these, cer- 
tainly the lawyers, know that it would 
be unconstitutional to deprive the States 
of their right to set the qualifications of 
voters of the States, and accordingly 
each State must determine the test 
needed for that particular State, just 
as it must for age, residence, and other 
requirements. 

According to all the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
which I have quoted, these literacy tests 
have been upheld numerous times by the 
Supreme Court as a valid requisite for 
voting. Each State must set its own 
standards and qualifications for voting, 
but it must be sure that those who vote 
can intelligently vote and can cast their 
own ballot. Certainly there is no charge 
here that any of these are discrimina- 
tory. But it seems to us here that this is 
the way by which such type of legislation 
as this proposed bill would provide a 
means for voting and controlling block 
votes of ignorant ones whose true wishes 
would be denied. And those people vot- 
ing would not know how they were voting, 
for whom they were voting or why. Cer- 
tain politicians said they could control 
block votes in this manner. The thing, 
from a legal standpoint, that is being 
assaulted in this proposed measure be- 
fore the committee today is the fact that 
responsible democracy rests upon re- 
sponsible voters; the child, the moron, 
the illiterate, the ignorant, the man who 
contributes nothing to the common- 
wealth, the voice of each of these should 
be counted equally with the voice of the 
literate, the educated, the intelligent, 
and the informed, according to these 
politicians. Certainly that would not 
make for good government. It would 
mean that there would be those politi- 
cians who could control these ballots; 
therefore, our forefathers placed in the 
Constitution the rights of the States to 
name their own qualifications. The Su- 
preme Court has wisely seen fit in all its 
cases to uphold the validity of all the 
literacy tests for each State so long as 
they did not discriminate according to 
race, creed, or religion. 
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It certainly gives the States the right 
to say that those who vote within the 
borders of the State shall be able to vote 
intelligently. By the same token it says 
Plainly that none of those who propose 
such legislation would attack the fact 
that each State has the right to state 
what age a person must be before he is 
qualified. Following their argument 
here, why should they not be able to pass 
a bill which would apply to all States, 
saying that children 10 years of age could 
vote? It would make certainly as much 
sense as this type of legislation. And 
perhaps children 10 years of age, many 
of them at least, could vote more in- 
telligently than those who are illiterate, 
who cannot understand the English lan- 
guage as it is written and who there- 
fore in their voting would not make for 
good government. 

As I say again, constitutionally these 
qualifications are left to the States; the 
Supreme Court has upheld the validity 
of each State in these literacy tests so 
long as they do not discriminate. Now, 
society, certainly in this view, must be 
permitted to protect itself with even the 
most rudimentary rules to make voting 
a privilege of those who have at least an 
elemental understanding of, and make 
some contribution to, the society in 
which they are privileged to live. As I 
say again, some of these references are 
to the editorial as aforementioned. 

It would be fruitless to remind those 
of this persuasion that the American ex- 
periment owes its success to the wisdom 
of those who, in drawing its basic con- 
stitution, knew the dependence of democ- 
racy upon a responsible citizenry and 
wrote in many more voting restrictions 
than we today would dream of. The 
reminder would not be persuasive be- 
cause, among those people, traditional 
wisdom is hooted at. 

They all want the ignorant to vote. 
They might as well say that the children 
shall vote, that anyone can vote; there- 
fore, if there are restrictions placed on 
voting, these literacy tests, I say again, 
have been upheld by the Supreme Court 
on all occasions. 

Another requisite for voting which is 
guaranteed the States by the Constitu- 
tion is the requirement of residence for a 
certain length of time; this is not being 
attacked, yet. However, I am sure that 
if the forces behind this proposed bill are 
successful in this endeavor, they will be 
knocking at the Senate door to do away 
with residency and other State imposed 
prerequisites to voting. Indeed they 
will probably want to clear the decks of 
all prerequisites to voting and allow any- 
one to vote regardless of how unqualified 
they are to judge the issues and regard- 
less of how unable they are to reason 
right from wrong. The reason for the 
residence requirement is the reason that 
even if a person is literate and well edu- 
cated that certainly he is not in a posi- 
tion to cast a ballot in a locality unless 
he has been there a sufficient time to 
understand the issues. Then why would 
it be proper not to have the States estab- 
lish adequate literacy tests to be sure 
that those who vote know for whom they 
are voting and why they are voting. 
That again I say is why the Constitution 
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guarantees the right of the States to set 
the qualifications, among them age, resi- 
dence and literacy, which have all been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. And as 
the editor in the Wall Street Journal 
said, to cast a ballot is a proud thing, 
and as a nation we ought to work hard 
to make the best government possible for 
all. But the way to do it is to lift up 
the underprivileged and not to heed 
those who would debase the privilege. 

For the reason that the Constitution 
guarantees that each State deciding ac- 
cording to its own needs legislates the 
necessary age, resident requirements and 
necessary prohibitions for those who 
have been convicted of certain crimes, it 
must then necessarily follow that each 
State according to its own needs is guar- 
anteed under the Constitution and must 
set its literacy requirements, so long as it 
applies to all citizens of the State alike. 
The proponents of this bill do not con- 
tend there is any distinction between the 
rights of States to provide age and resi- 
dence requirements, nor do they contend 
that Congress could pass a uniform age 
and residence voting bill. What is the 
difference? 

Also, we know that it is elementary 
that any rights not reserved to the Fed- 
eral Government are left to the States. 
We have forgotten that section of the 
Constitution. In this instance we go 
further because voting qualifications for 
States are guaranteed to the States by 
the Constitution; and, therefore, the 
rights can only be taken away from the 
States by constitutional amendment and 
not by act of Congress as is proposed in 
the bill before the Judiciary Committee. 

The argument that the term “man- 
ner” is a source of authority for the pro- 
vision in the bill is thus found to be 
without substance. There is a clear dis- 
tinction in the Constitution as between 
power to regulate the manner of holding 
Federal elections and regulation of the 
qualifications requisite for voting at such 
elections. The one authority is found in 
article I, section 4, clause 1, and is sep- 
arately allocated from article I, section 
2, clause 1, and from the 17th amend- 
ment. “Manner” refers to the mode 
of voting, the method by which eligible 
or qualified voters’ choices are expressed 
and determined. 

The difference between the power to 
regulate the manner of Federal elec- 
tions and the qualifications of voters 
thereat is as wide as the difference be- 
tween determining how and who. By 
no stretch of the imagination can the 
how of voting be deemed to encompass 
the who. 

All of the Supreme Court opinions in 
which the Court interfered in elections 
dealt with fraud, corruption, and pre- 
venting someone qualified from voting. 
In fact, the most extreme definition of 
the scope of the power to regulate the 
“manner of holding Federal elections, 
that pronounced in ex parte Siebold in 
1880 did not include extension of the 
authority over voters’ qualifications, The 
Court—page 396—in discussing the scope 
of power that Congress might exercise 
if it were, under article I, section 4, to as- 
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sume the entire control and regulation of 
the election of Representatives, stated: 

This would necessarily involve the appoint- 
ment of places for holding the polls, the 
times of voting, and the officials for hold- 
ing the election; it would require the regu- 
lation of the duties to be performed, the 
custody of the ballots, the mode of ascer- 
taining the results, etc. 


I have cited several cases in which the 
Court interfered with reference to the 
manner of holding elections. I have 
cited numerous cases, including one as 
recent as 1959, showing that the Court 
has always upheld the right of the States 
to determine voter qualifications, and in 
both lines of cases, those on the manner 
and those dealing with qualifications, the 
Court has always distinguished between 
the manner of holding elections and 
the qualifications of voters and has said 
in all of these decisions that while the 
manner of holding elections may be 
determined by an arm of the Federal 
Government, the qualifications of the 
voters, according to the Constitution, 
rests solely and exclusively with the 
States. 

The strength of our system is rooted 
in a balanced, divided, and limited gov- 
ernment, and thus far the States, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of the United 
States and sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court, have exercised their power to de- 
termine voter qualifications on a nondis- 
criminatory basis, in accordance with 
the wishes of their own citizens, not as 
directed from Washington. These qual- 
ifications have served for electors of 
Representatives and Senators as well. 

This method of prescribing qualifica- 
tions was an essential element of our 
original conception of a balanced, di- 
vided, and limited government. The 
same principles guide us today. But if 
the balance of the system is weakened, 
the division erased and the limitations— 
provided for in the Constitution—on the 
National Government removed, the ne- 
cessity of reliance on persuasion and 
compromise is also minimized and can 
easily be replaced by reliance on other 
agents such as force. 

We know today how the Federal Gov- 
ernment threatens to impose upon the 
States certain laws that are on the stat- 
ute books. 

Proponents of this bill say that action 
by means of a statute is all that is neces- 
sary to achieve what is really general 
regulation over voter qualifications. Yet, 
most of these same Senators in 1960 
voted to approve a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting the imposition of a poll 
tax as a condition for voting in Federal 
elections. A poll tax determines eligibil- 
ity to vote. 

It is a voter qualification factor just 
like a literacy test. How is it then true 
that those who now assert that voter 
qualifications can be regulated by Con- 
gress by statute were of the opinion 2 
years ago that the proper vehicle for this 
was a constitutional amendment? Be- 
cause of the clear constitutional question 
presented, the only proper course then to 
follow is the procedure of constitutional 
amendment in establishing uniform lit- 
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eracy requirements for Federal elections. 
While I must admit it would be legal to 
eStablish a so-called uniform Federal 
literacy requirement for voting by enact- 
ing a constitutional amendment to this 
effect, I say it not only would be wrong, 
but it would be clearly contradictory to 
the original understanding reached by 
the various States when they adopted the 
Constitution. 

It should be remembered that many 
States hesitated some time before they 
ratified the Constitution. The reason 
was that they felt the Constitution did 
not guarantee strongly enough these 
rights to the States and did not guaran- 
tee enough rights to the individual 
States. We should not now justify this 
hesitancy by destroying what was guar- 
anteed in the Constitution. 

As I have pointed out, the very men 
who wrote the Constitution and who 
urged the confederation of the various 
States, insisted that the individual States 
retain the right to establish voting pre- 
requisites and insisted too that the Fed- 
eral Government be excluded from these 
rights by the Constitution. Therefore 
any attempt to take away this right from 
the States either by constitutional 
amendment or by this legislative ravish- 
ing process would not be extending any 
freedom to any citizen of our land, but 
to the contrary would be giving another 
control over our people by distant, cold 
Federal regulation. 

Another foundation block of our Re- 
public will have been removed and the 
erosive process conducive to the destruc- 
tion of our democracy will be stimulated. 
I earnestly request that each Member 
of the Senate think hard and long on 
this question before they decide to vote. 
I ask them to read and study the pages 
of history, the court decisions, and the 
reason which makes it legally prohibitive 
to take this power away from our States. 

I urge that the Senate reject all pro- 
posals of this nature, because I fear that 
to enact any of them would be detri- 
mental to our Government in the years 
to come. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself to the pending 
business, which is the motion to take up 
Senate Joint Resolution 58. I shall speak 
in opposition to the motion. I do not 
believe the joint resolution should be 
taken up. 

I deplore the proposal to have the 
Senate consider a measure such as this 
and allowing it to bottle up all the rest 
of the Senate’s legislative program. 
Committee meetings have been stopped. 
The business of the Senate is at a stand- 
still, while we debate whether or not we 
should consider a joint resolution which 
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would have the effect of stripping fur- 
ther from the States the powers which 
our forefathers, who wrote the Constitu- 
tion, saw fit to give to the States. Not 
only are these powers which they sought 
to give the States; they are powers which 
already existed in many of the Original 
Colonies. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
States were most determined in the 
Constitutional Convention to retain 
those powers which they already had? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My colleague is 
absolutely correct. That is why I 
brought out that point. I said they were 
given to the States. I said they pre- 
viously had been lodged in the Colonies 
which later became members of the 
Union. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield for another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MouskiE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Do not we know from 
Madison’s notes and from other author- 
itative sources that probably there would 
not have been a Constitution if these 
rights had not been left firm and secure 
in the States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My colleague is 
correct; and, Mr. President, several days 
ago, when my colleague made the open- 
ing speech on this question and on its 
merits, he made that point in great de- 
tail, and made it very forcibly and force- 
fully. I am sure he is correct in stating 
that there would not have been a Con- 
stitution if it had not been for the fact 
that those who agreed to the terms of the 
Constitution recognized that these rights 
already belonged to the States, the 
former Colonies, and certainly should not 
be taken from them. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield for another question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also a fact that 
not only do the proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia 
show this very conclusively, but it is also 
shown very conclusively by the proceed- 
ings of the State conventions, which met 
for the purpose of ratifying the Consti- 
tution, that the Constitution itself would 
not have been ratified if these rights 
had not been preserved to the States? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true, and 
my colleague made that point in great 
detail in the course of the speech he 
made several days ago here on the floor 
of the Senate. In my brief remarks I 
shall discuss that point, too. 

Mr. President, this subject is not a new 
one. It has been considered on far too 
many occasions. Fortunately, the Con- 
gress has not seen fit to adopt such a 
proposal. To do so, in my judgment, 
would be to sacrifice the traditional priv- 
ileges and rights of the States, for the 
sake of an emotional and political issue— 
that is, the so-called civil rights issue. 
And, if this is the case, then the sacrifice 
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of these precious rights would have been 
in vain, for the issue is not civil rights. 
Instead, the issue is whether the States 
shall retain the privilege of adopting a 
reasonable regulation upon the privilege 
of voting, as many of them do upon the 
privilege of driving an automobile, oper- 
ating a business, fishing, hunting, and 
other such activities which I could easily 
name. 

If it is unreasonable, Mr. President, for 
a State through its democratic processes 
to require the payment of a small tax for 
the privilege of voting, then why is it rea- 
sonable for the State to require the pay- 
ment of a small tax for the privilege of 
driving an automobile or hunting or fish- 
ing or earning one’s livelihood or carry- 
ing on a business? 

The Congress has a responsibility to 
determine whether the proposed amend- 
ment is in the public interest. This is 
the issue the Senate is called upon to 
decide. 

The proposed amendment is contrary 
to the public interest. It seeks imme- 
diately to usurp the rights of several 
States—Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Virginia. These are the 
States which will immediately be af- 
fected by this amendment. The truth 
of the matter, however, is that the pro- 
posal would directly affect several other 
States, and would indirectly affect all 
States. I am informed by the Library of 
Congress that if the proposed Constitu- 
tional amendment were to become effec- 
tive, it would nullify certain voting laws 
in Florida, South Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Alabama has mentioned the State of 
Florida. I simply wish to ask him if 
it is a fact that the constitution of the 
State of Florida permits the State legis- 
lature to impose a poll tax or a capita- 
tion tax—for the privilege of voting—of 
not to exceed $1 a year, but is it not also 
a fact that long ago the Florida Legis- 
lature repealed such tax, and no such tax 
is now operable? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not have in- 
formation on the details in that connec- 
tion, but I assume that what the Senator 
from Florida has said is correct. In fact, 
I intended to ask him what laws in Flor- 
ida would be affected by the adoption of 
this amendment. However, the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress has informed me that Flori- 
da would be affected by this measure. 

I am sure that what the Senator from 
Florida has stated is correct, for he 
served as Governor of his great State, 
and he knows the laws of his State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Assuming the cor- 
rectness of the premise I have laid, then 
it is not correct is it, to state that any 
Florida State law imposing a poll tax or 
any other tax or any other qualification 
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on voting would actually be affected by 
the adoption of this amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No more than the 
following: I have said it would have an 
effect. In fact, it would nullify that 
provision of the Florida Constitution, 
and therefore it would affect the legis- 
lative situation in Florida—not so far as 
a tax is concerned, but so far as that 
constitutional provision is concerned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield again 
to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So the Senator from 
Alabama is saying, is he not, that if this 
amendment were passed by Congress 
and were adopted by three-fourths of 
the States, it would render of no effect 
a permissive provision of the Florida 
State constitution—which, however, for 
many years has not been operative, be- 
cause the legislature has not acted on 
that provision, but has taken the op- 
posite position? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am certainly 
willing to accept the statement made by 
the Senator from Florida, who formerly 
was a very distinguished Governor of 
Florida, and has long been a very able 
lawyer, as well as a very able Senator. 
I am sure he has correctly stated the 
case. As I have said, I did not go into 
that matter in detail. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, at 
this time I should like to refer to an 
interesting editorial, published in the 
Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, comment- 
ing on an article published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. The editorial 
reads as follows: 

PLACE FOR THE POLL Tax 

A correspondent in the Christian Science 
Monitor drolly requests Congress to make the 
poll tax illegal in Maine as well as in the 
Southern States that still retain it. 

Maine's poll tax, he writes, is not exacted 
as a requirement of voting; in fact, it was 
originally imposed as a church assessment 
to pay the preachers. Today the poll tax is 
simply a source of revenue, the same as it is 
in most of the Southern States that impose 
it. 

But whereas the South attaches it to vot- 
ing, Maine makes it a prerequisite to buying 
drivers licenses and getting some hunting 
and fishing permits. The poll tax applies to 
males only; women get a drivers license at 
the regular price. 

The poll tax in Alabama contributes sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year to education. 


Mr. President, at this point let me 
state that in Alabama the poll tax each 
year provides a good many thousands of 
dollars which are very badly needed to 
support our schools. 

The editorial concludes as follows: 

Should the proposed anti-poll-tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution be ratified, Ala- 
bama might at least save the revenue by 
the Maine method. Driving a car is as much 
a privilege as voting, but it doesn’t have the 
same box-office appeal to the Constitution 
tinkerers. 


That editorial was published in the 
Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser of March 
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6, 1962. The editorial is based on a news 
item—published in the Christian Science 
Monitor—dealing with the poll tax in the 
State of Maine. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator can see, 
can he not, from reading the editorial, 
that the writer apparently was not fa- 
miliar with the terms of the proposed 
amendment? It does not deal at all 
with the right of Alabama or any State 
to impose a poll tax as a condition for 
voting in State or local elections, but 
only in Federal elections. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I understand 
that to be the content of the proposed 
amendment. I think the writer of the 
editorial understood that. Of course, he 
did not bring everything out, but I think 
we all know that the proposed amend- 
ment relates to the subject of voting for 
Federal officers. 

The editorial does not deal with any 
poll tax except that in the State of 
Maine and the one in the State of Ala- 
bama. I must confess that I have not 
looked up for this occasion some of the 
provisions I looked up a few years ago 
when this question was being debated, 
but I remember that I found then that 
in one State there was a poll tax, but 
it was not tied to voting, except that if 
a person failed to pay the poll tax, he 
was subject to imprisonment. Of course, 
if he was imprisoned, he could not vote 
when election day rolled around. So 
while it did not admit that the tax was 
tied to voting, nevertheless, there was 
that indirect connection. There were a 
couple of more States that had a poll 
tax somewhat of that nature. 

So it is not merely the five States I 
have named that have a poll tax that 
might be affected by the proposed 
amendment, but other States would be 
affected, as well as the poll tax that they 
levy, if it has the result, whether tied 
to the right to vote or not, of denying 
or throwing an impediment in the way 
of voting. 

Should we embark upon the road sug- 
gested, why are we to limit ourselves to 
forbidding the tax on voting? Why not 
extend the taxes on other privileges, 
such as is suggested by the writer in 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

Of course, to do any of this is ridic- 
ulous. These taxes are a source of 
revenue for the States involved, and it 
should be a matter left to their judg- 
ment as to whether they shall collect the 
revenue in this fashion, Some States 
have decided against a poll tax. Some 
have not. Some States have decided 
against an extra tax on the privilege of 
driving an automobile; some have not— 
as, apparently, is the case in the State 
of Maine. 


In past times, the great majority of 
the States, if not all of them—at any 
rate, the older States—had a poll tax, 
and in earlier days that poll tax was 
connected with the right to vote. Most 
of the States have done away with it 
and, through the decision and action of 
the Staws On their own accord, the 
poll tax as a prerequisite for voting has 
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been done away with, except in five 
States. I believe that one State has 
done away with it so far as Federal elec- 
tions are concerned, but maintains it so 
far as local elections are concerned. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CARLSON. If I may make a 
short statement on the question of when 
Kansas repealed its poll tax, it brings 
back some memories from my youth, 
We had a poll tax in the State of Kansas 
for the purpose of highway construction 
and roadbuilding in the old days, and it 
was $3 or a day’s work for male persons 
over 21. That tax was repealed in either 
the 29th or 31st Kansas Legislature, 
and I voted for the repeal. I well re- 
member when my father would get a 
notice that on the following day he had 
to work out his poll tax. He would have 
to spend the day on the road or pay 
$3. That time is past, but I remember 
it. So it is an interesting discussion that 
the Senator from Alabama has brought 
up this afternoon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to have 
that contribution from the Senator 
from Kansas. As far back as I can re- 
member, my State has had a poll tax 
connected with voting; but, in addition, 
the tax was for maintenance of public 
roads. When I was a boy, we lived in 
the country, on dirt and county roads. 
The Senator from Kansas knows some- 
thing about what was involved in the 
repair and maintenance of such roads. 
It involved dynamiting through rocks 
and cutting the roads through. In those 
days we did it by shovel and pick and 
such scoops as we had. 

Mr. CARLSON. They used slips. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. The scoops 
were pulled by one mule; certainly never 
more than a team of mules. I can re- 
member later when scoops were enlarged 
and put on wheels. There has been 
quite a change from that day to this day 
of bulldozers and huge scrapers. When 
I was a boy I used to work on the roads, 
because a person over 21 could either 
pay the tax or work. It seems to me 
that our tax was $6 or the performance 
of 8 days’ work, or we could hire a sub- 
stitute. So I used to get a great deal 
of work as a boy substituting for some 
of the grownup people and working on 
the road. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Getting back to the 
discussion of the days when the poll tax 
was used for construction of roads, I 
had the same kind of experience as the 
Senator from Alabama had, living in the 
country. I said our poll tax was $3 for 
each male person over 21, and one had 
to either pay $3 or work for 1 full day 
on the road. I have done some of that 
work. I do not think we improved our 
highways to any extent, but we got the 
poll tax paid. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator’s comment about improving the 
roads, because we did not have high- 
ways that stayed together very long 
with that kind of handwork. However, 
there were no trucks then. There were 
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only buggies and wagons, I saw roads 
in our community that were virtually 
impassable in spite of anything we could 
do, and we worked hard to keep up the 
roads. 

I am glad the Senator from Kansas 
has brought the subject up. 

A great many States have repealed 
the poll tax over the years. It has 
reached the point where only five States 
now require a poll tax for voting in 
national elections. However, as I said 
a moment ago, it was the result of action 
by the States themselves and the people 
within the States. 

Even in the State of Alabama, my col- 
league will agree that we have not com- 
pletely repealed the poll tax, but have 
whittled it down until it is hardly any- 
thing at all but a requirement that 
everybody between the ages of 21 and 45 
pay a poll tax of $1.50 a year. I have 
never known it to be more than that. 
I suppose it has been that amount all 
this time, but everybody paid it except 
5 blind, crippled, and persons of that 

ype. 

About 1920 or 1921, after the service- 
men returned from World War I, our 
State legislature passed a law to exempt 
from the payment of the poll tax ex- 
servicemen returning home. I believe 
the court held that provision to be un- 
constitutional, stating that a consti- 
tutional amendment would be required; 
whereupon a constitutional amendment 
was submitted to the people and was 
voted into the constitution. 

I started voting in 1921. I had brief 
service in World War I. I paid one poll 
tax in all my life. That was the first 
one. I was exempt from that time on. 

I believe I heard my colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] say that he paid 
perhaps two or three poll taxes, but 
certainly he did not pay very many. 

Since that time additional exemptions 
have been provided. A later constitu- 
tional amendment was passed which 
took care of the veterans of any and all 
wars—the Spanish-American War, from 
which a few were still living; World War 
I; World War II; and the Korean war. 
All those persons in our State are 
exempt, and it is an exemption without 
reference to race, creed, religion, or any- 
thing else. If a person has a discharge 
from the armed services during any of 
those periods of conflict, whatever it 
might be, he shows it and is free from 
paying poll taxes from then on. 

No one pays the tax after the age of 45. 
No one ever has. In addition, we have 
provided an exemption for members of 
the National Guard, and some other 
groups. 

Not many years ago—probably 10 or 
15 years ago—we went further and did 
away with the cumulative feature, ex- 
cept for 1 year. In other words, in our 
State regardless of how long a person 
may have failed to pay his poll tax, he 
has to pay only for 1 back year plus 
the current year. That again is for peo- 
ple under the age of 45. No one over the 
age of 45 has to pay the tax. 

Perhaps my colleague knows better 
than I the figures with respect to per- 
centages of voters in Alabama, but I dare 
say that not more than one-quarter— 
certainly not more than one-third—of 
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the voters in Alabama pay poll taxes. 
In other words, though we have not 
gone all the way in repealing the poll 
tax, the State has acted in such a way 
as to reduce it to a minimum, and yet 
to retain a tax for those outside the 
exempt groups, the money from which 
is used for school purposes. Every dol- 
lar that is collected from the poll tax 
in the State of Alabama is used in our 
schools. Goodness knows, we need it 
badly. 

Certainly it is not the function of the 
Federal Government, whether by legisla- 
tive fiat or constitutional amendment, 
to decide for the State whether it shall 
collect its revenues in these several rea- 
sonable ways. It is not for the Federal 
Government to take action to take this 
power away from the State. If the State 
wishes to surrender this power, fine, but 
it is a matter the State ought to have 
the privilege of deciding for itself, which 
has been true in the past. 

Before I finish I hope to cite some Su- 
preme Court cases which have held that 
that was right. Those decisions were 
given in recent years. The Court has 
held not once, but several times, that the 
right to determine this question is one 
which was left to the States. 

If I remember correctly, without 
looking it up, in the Classic case the 
Court held, directly on a poll tax ques- 
tion, that it was a matter for the State 
to decide. 

As we know so well, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has moved steadily into many 
tax flelds. Today little is left for the 
States. Why should the Federal Gov- 
ernment now undertake to limit further 
those areas still available to the States? 
There is no good reason, except to re- 
spond to the emotional cry for more so- 
called civil rights legislation. 

As I said a few moments ago, that is 
a misnomer as applied to this question. 
This is not civil rights legislation. 

In Alabama there is a small poll tax 
of only $1.50 per year, and no one can 
be charged more than $3, or 2 years of 
tax. It is 1 year of back tax plus the 
tax for the current year. That is the 
maximum charge as a voting prerequi- 
site. Is this such a terrible burden? Of 
course not. 

The revenue derived from this tax is 
all applied to the support of the public 
schools of Alabama. I repeat what I said 
a few minutes ago: In our State we need 
every dime we can get for the support 
of our schools. 

The Alabama legislation has been 
most reasonable in its approach to the 
poll tax. Many Alabama citizens are 
exempt from payment of the tax, as I 
stated before, including the veterans of 
World War I, of World War II, and of 
the Korean conflict; and members of 
the National Guard. In addition, per- 
sons over 45 years of age are exempt, 
as well as the blind, the deaf, and the 
totally disabled persons owning taxable 
property not in excess of $500. 

I happen to agree with the wisdom of 
these exemptions. However, whether I 
agree with the exemptions, or whether 
any Member of the Senate or of the Con- 
gress agrees with them is completely ir- 
relevant, for these are judgments which 
are to be made by the people of the State 
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through their elected representatives in 
the State legislature. It is not the place 
of those of us in the Congress to dic- 
tate to the people of Alabama, of Maine, 
of New York, of California, or of any 
other State whether such a tax is appro- 
priate. 

I include Texas in that group, also. 
I note the presence in the Chamber of 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr, YARBOROUGH]. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I trust that the 
distinguished Senator realizes that the 
Senator from Texas, now present, is a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
58. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am fully aware 
of that. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. While we have 
a poll tax in my State, I think it has un- 
justly discriminated against the people 
of limited means. 

The history of the poll tax in my 
State is not that it was adopted to keep 
the Negroes from voting. The Negroes 
were not permitted to vote in the Demo- 
cratic primaries, anyway. The poll tax 
was adopted in 1902 to keep the tenant 
farmers from voting and to keep people 
of limited means from voting. The 
property owners feared the tenant 
farmers would all vote, so they got a 
poll tax adopted to disfranchise the peo- 
ple of limited means of all races and 
colors, 

I should like to see my State abolish 
the poll tax entirely. I think we are 
proceeding with consideration of the 
proposal in a constitutional manner, by 
amending the Constitution of the United 
States, and to make it applicable only 
to Federal elections. 

I regret that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] is not present. 
He was obliged to leave because of ill- 
ness. I pay tribute to him for proceed- 
ing in this constitutional manner. I 
think this action is long overdue. 

This is a tax on the pocketbook, and 
is an impediment to voting by putting 
too heavy a burden on people of limited 
means, which forces them away from 
the ballot box. 

I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama that I have a great deal 
of regard for the rights of States to 
prescribe the qualifications of electors, 
but this burden has lasted too long, for 
too many generations. I think we are 
forced to take some action. 

I believe that once we take Federal 
action the States themselves will see 
the munificent results of the action and 
will, of their own volition, abolish the 
poll tax in regard to their own State 
elections. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In response to the 
question of the Senator from Texas, I 
certainly have no quarrel with him when 
he says that he thinks it is time for the 
State of Texas to get rid of its poll tax. 
I think it is fine for the State of Texas 
to do so. My point is that it is a power 
that was left with the States when the 
Constitution was adopted. It was one of 
the conditions upon which the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, as my colleague from 
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Alabama [Mr. HILL] pointed out a few 
days ago when he spoke in the Senate, 
and as he pointed out again today. The 
Constitution could never have been 
agreed to if the powers which the 
Thirteen Colonies already had had not 
been left with them. My colleague 
brought out the point very clearly in his 
very fine and illuminating speech last 
Thursday, I believe. He made the point 
very clear. He quoted Madison, the Fed- 
eralist, and the proceedings of the Con- 
stitutional Convention to show that those 
were among the conditions upon which 
the Constitution was adopted. I do not 
believe that the Federal Government 
ought now to renege on the conditions 
that were laid down at that time. 

While the Senator from Texas was 
temporarily absent from the Chamber 
a while ago, in an exchange with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSONI] I brought up the point that 
a good many years ago most of the States 
had a poll tax. Though I am not certain, 
it may well be that all of the older States 
had a poll tax of one kind or another, 
but by action of the elected legislators 
in the individual States themselves the 
poll tax had been done away with. 

I certainly do not condemn such 
States. I am glad to see any State take 
such action. Today only five States re- 
tain a poll tax as a condition for voting 
for Federal officers. Texas is one such 
State, as is Alabama. 

A few minutes ago I also brought out 
the point that Alabama has operated 
considerably on the poll tax. I do not 
know whether the Senator was present 
when I explained that point. When I 
was a boy, everyone was required to pay 
a poll tax in order to vote. The poll tax 
was $1.50 a year. If one failed to pay 
it one year, he had to pick up the tax the 
next year. If he failed to pay for 2 
years, the third year he would be re- 
quired to pay a tax for the 3 years. It 
was cumulative, until a person who had 
failed to pay from the time he was 21 
until he became 45—45 was the cutoff 
time—he would have to pay $36 back 
poll tax in order to vote. 

That law became rather onerous. If a 
poor person was not able to pay the tax 
for one year, 2 years, or 3 years, the ef- 
fect would be cumulative. 

First, our legislature exempted vet- 
erans of all wars. In all my life I paid 
one poll tax, which was the first year 
that I voted. Then I was exempted be- 
cause I was a veteran of the First World 
War. So all veterans of the First World 
War, the Second World War, the Ko- 
rean conflict, and all members of the Na- 
tional Guard, all blind, deaf, and totally 
disabled persons are exempted, until 
today I should say that not more than 
one-third, and possibly not more than 
one-fourth of the voters of our State, 
pay the poll tax. 

Furthermore, we did away with the 
cumulative feature except for 1 year. 
In other words, any person who gets be- 
hind now can catch up by paying the 
current year’s poll tax of $1.50 plus only 
1 year of tax in arrears, and when he 
reaches the age of 45, he need not pay 
any. So it is that a relatively low per- 
ae of people in Alabama pay a poll 

ax. 
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The Senator referred to the poll tax 
in Texas as having been employed for 
the purpose of keeping poor people from 
voting. Interestingly enough, only to- 
day I read a paper in the Texas Law 
Review entitled “The Poll Tax and Voter 
Registration,” written by a member of 
the Travis County Bar of that State 
named Fagan Dickson. It is a very in- 
teresting article. Mr. Dickson made the 
same point that in the early days a poll 
tax was provided for the purpose which 
the Senator stated, and probably had 
that effect. I do not think that was the 
purpose for which the poll tax was estab- 
lished in Alabama, though I do not know. 
That may have been the situation long 
ago in territorial Alabama—certainly 
back beyond my day. We had a poll 
tax, but it was for the purpose of help- 
ing the public schools, and it has been 
of great help in that respect, regardless 
of what has been said. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. I must protect myself on that 
point, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I only wanted 
to comment on the article contained in 
the Texas Law Review. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I hope that the 
Senator will phrase his comment in the 
form of a question so that I may protect 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask the Sen- 
ator, since he mentioned the article by 
Mr. Fagan Dickson, whether or not he 
knew or has met Mr. Fagan Dickson on 
his trips to Texas. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ido not believe so. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Dickson is 
one of the distinguished Democratic 
leaders of our State, a very able attorney 
in Austin, Tex. He is widely known in 
the public life of that State. He has 
been very active in most of the Demo- 
cratic movements there in the past 18 
years. He was formerly the first assist- 
ant attorney general of the State under 
Attorney General Price Daniel, who is 
now the Governor, and he was a U.S. 
Senator. Mr. Dickson was top assistant 
while Senator—now Governor—Daniel 
was attorney general of the State of 
Texas. I thought perhaps the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama knew 
Mr. Dickson. I merely wished to ask him 
if he knew him personally. He has 
attended the National Democratic Con- 
ventions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sure that I 
have met him, but I did not recognize 
his name in cold print. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. He campaigned 
very actively for the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama when the Senator 
from Alabama was the nominee for Vice 
President on the Democratic ticket. I 
wondered whether the Senator recalled 
having met him. 

Mr, SPAREMAN. I am grateful to 
him. 

I read his article with a great deal of 
interest. He brings out many facts, 
arguments, and points of law. He is the 
one upon whom I have relied in my cita- 
tion of Supreme Court cases and other 
Federal cases dealing with the question 
of qualifications of voters and the right 
of a State to determine the qualifications 
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of voters, including whether or not a tax 
should be paid for the right to vote. 

In all fairness to Mr. Dickson—and I 
would like the Senator from Texas to 
hear what I am about to say—he has 
made quite an objective presentation. 
He does not argue against an amend- 
ment to repeal the poll tax. I may speak 
a little further on this subject later, but 
now I wish to say that he argues that 
the enactment of a statute to deal with 
the question would probably be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Does the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama know 
that Mr. Dickson is one of the foremost 
advocates in Texas of the abolition of 
the State poll tax? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not at all sur- 
prised to hear that statement. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. He is a state- 
wide leader. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator said 
in Texas. I think Mr. Dickson would 
be an advocate for repeal of the poll tax 
by the Texas Legislature, as I under- 
stand his article. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I think he is 
advocating the repeal of the poll tax 
by—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He said in Texas. 
I believe that is correct. s 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I believe he 
advocates the repeal of the poll tax by 
constitutional means. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Alabama whether 
he contends that the constitutional 
amendment to be offered would be an 
unconstitutional constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, no. I cer- 
tainly would not make that argument. 
I am merely saying that I believe the 
States have shown a willingness and a 
desire to act on the poll tax situation, as 
befits each individual case, and the mat- 
ter ought to be left where the Constitu- 
tional Convention left it. 

There are only five States left which 
charge such a tax. I brought out, be- 
fore the Senator came to the floor, that 
a number of other States have poll taxes. 
However, they do not tie them directly 
to the privilege of voting. I remember 
a few years ago, when this question was 
before the Senate—and this question has 
been before the Senate repeatedly over 
the years—I had a rather detailed study 
made of all the States which had a head 
tax of any kind, or a capitation tax or 
poll tax, or whatever one wishes to call 
that kind of tax. I was interested to 
learn about some of them. I remember 
one of them, for instance. I mentioned 
it a little while ago, but I believe it was 
while the Senator was temporarily de- 
tained from the floor. 

One State had a poll tax law—and I 
suppose it still has it today—that did 
not mention voting at all. It was a very 
strict tax. It had to be paid. If it was 
not paid, the person was subject to im- 


prisonment, and he could not get out of- 


prison until he paid it. How could he 
vote if he were in prison? So there are 
different ways of doing the same thing. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 
A Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 

ion. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Did the distin- 
guished Senator state whether or not the 
statute specified that the man would be 
imprisoned the day before election and 
turned out the day after election? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. He could be 
imprisoned at any time he fell into ar- 
rears. I do not know about his beiag 
imprisoned one day and let out another 
day. Whenever he was in arrears he 
could be imprisoned. 

I merely wish to show that different 
States deal with the matter of capita- 
tion tax or poll tax or head tax, or what- 
ever kind of tax one wishes to call it, in 
different ways. Some States use the 
money derived from the tax for one pur- 
pose, and another State uses it for an- 
other purpose. In the State of Alabama 
we have always used it for our schools. 
That has been of great benefit to the 
schools in our State. We need all the 
money for that purpose that we can get. 
We are having great difficulty—and I 
presume that is true in most States—in 
keeping up the schools. I know that 
there has been no greater friend of 
schools and education generally in the 
Senate than the Senator from Texas. 
Our State is growing in population. We 
are having a birth increase and the 
children are growing up, and we do not 
have a sufficient number of classrooms. 
In our State we have a law which re- 
quires 180 days of school attendance a 
year for every child. That refers to every 
child. There is no difference with re- 
spect to race, creed, or color. 

For perhaps 30 years we have had a 
law on the statute books which has pre- 
scribed a schedule of teachers’ salaries, 
based upon training, length of service, 
and experience. It does not matter what 
a teacher’s color or creed is. All the 
teachers’ salaries are set on that basis. 

Of course this point may be rather 
irrelevant to the debate at the present 
time, except that we are talking about 
education, and I believe the Senator 
from Texas is interested in this point. 

There was a consolidated Negro high 
school in my county. All of the Negro 
high schools in the county were consoli- 
dated into this high school which, by the 
way, was located directly across the road 
from a very fine Negro college in my 
home county. It is the land-grant col- 
lege for Negroes in my State. Every 
teacher in that school had a master’s de- 
gree, and the principal had a Ph. D. de- 
gree. I am sure it was the highest paid 
faculty in the State of Alabama. Per- 
haps it was one of the highest paid 
faculties, relatively speaking, in the 
country. That is because our law places 
all teachers’ salaries on the same basis, 
if they have had the same training and 
the same experience. 

So I say to the Senator that we need 
all the money we can get. In spite of 
what we have been trying to do—and 
Alabama is one of the States which has 
made a great effort in behalf of its 
schools—last year the outlook—and for 
the present year it is about the same— 
we entered into what we call proration. 
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In other words, we reached the point 
where we did not have enough money 
with which to pay the teachers and pay 
for the upkeep and other expenses for 
180 days of school attendance. We were 
faced with the fact that there would 
have to be a reduction in school attend- 
ance for approximately the past 15 days. 
Most of that burden fell on the local 
people. It was the burden of raising 
money to keep their schools going. 

That is one of our difficulties. I am 
sure other States haye had similar ex- 
periences in raising school money. 

Some people might argue that the 
repeal of the poll tax in Alabama would 
not be of great importance. Perhaps 
it would not be, when one considers the 
total amount of money brought in by the 
poll tax. Therefore one might say that 
it is indeed a very small amount of 
money. However, any small part of our 
school funds in the State of Alabama is 
avery important part. I wished to make 
that point quite clear. 

So far as keeping the poor people from 
voting, as the Senator has mentioned 
with respect to the State of Texas, I am 
pretty sure that under the conditions I 
described a few moments ago there were 
poor people in my State who were kept 
from voting. Iam from a family of poor 
people. However, my father always paid 
his poll tax. He was proud of the right 
to vote. I know that in our neighbor- 
hood we used to have a saying that a 
person who did not have enough “get up” 
or spunk to raise the poll tax money and 
pay the tax was not a good citizen in 
the community. That was the feeling 
in our community. I am certain that 
many poor people were kept from voting. 

Over the years our State has taken 
care of the situation. I do not believe 
there are now any poor people who are 
kept from voting by reason of a poll tax. 

The greatest drawback to voting is 
pure lethargy, a lack of interest, lack 
of initiative, inertia. That is the big 
problem with voting. I am sorry to see 
evidences of it all over this country. By 
the way, it is not in the ranks of the poor 
people that we find cases of that kind, 
‘of people not voting for those reasons. 
We find the poor people voting in a 
higher percentage than people in some 
of the upper brackets. They are the 
ones who do not show enough interest 
in their Government to go out to vote. 
It is not the poll tax. It is not the $1.50 
a year that must be paid for a poll tax 
that keeps the people from voting. It 
is a lack of interest. It is that interest 
that we must stir up, to get our people 
out to vote. We must get our people 
interested in Government to the extent 
that they are willing to help out. 

The Constitution clearly provides that 
voting qualifications are within the ju- 
risdiction of the State, and gives to the 
several States the right and power to 
prescribe the qualifications of its elec- 
tors. I feel certain there is no need of 
my quoting from the Constitution, but, 
for the Recorp, I should like to quote 
article I, section 2, which provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 


composed of Members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the several States, and 
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the Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
most numerous Branch of the State Legis- 
lature. 


Mr. President, that provision was in- 
cluded in the Constitution in the begin- 
ning, when the Thirteen Colonies were 
surrendering a certain part of their 
sovereignty in order to establish a Fed- 
eral Government. It has remained in 
the Constitution ever since. It has re- 
mained there as the Constitution has 
been amended. 

My colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], in an exchange with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] the 
other day, brought out quite clearly that 
the provision with respect to the quali- 
fications of electors in the Federal elec- 
tions in that day provided for the 
election of the Members of the House 
of Representatives. Originally, Sen- 
ators were chosen by the respective State 
legislatures. Senators did not represent 
the people; they represented the State 
governments and were chosen by the 
State legislatures. But Members of the 
House of Representatives have always 
been elected by the people. It is the 
one office that cannot be filled in any 
way except by election by the people. 
Many people have not kept that in mind. 
They frequently ask, when a Member of 
the House of Representatives resigns or 
dies, “whom will the Governor name?” 
The Governor cannot name a Member 
of the House of Representatives. No 
one can name a Member of the House 
of Representatives under our form of 
government, which is a representative 
democracy, except the people. A Rep- 
resentative is elected by the constitu- 
ency of the district which he represents. 
The Constitution provides that the peo- 
ple who vote for him shall be the same 
people who are qualified to vote for the 
members of the more numerous body of 
the State legislature. 

When the amendment providing for 
the election of Senators by direct vote 
was written into the Constitution—I will 
ask my colleague from Alabama to 
prompt me if I am wrong—the same 
provision was carried forward. 

So that provision is old to begin with. 
That provision ought not to be lightly 
treated. 

In the case of Butler v. Thompson (97 
F. Supp. 17, affirmed, 341 U.S. 937), it 
was held that a poll tax is a valid exer- 
cise of the States authority under article 
I, section 2, of the Constitution. It has 
also been held that a State statute that 
imposes & reasonable poll tax as a con- 
dition to the right to vote does not 
abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States which are 
protected by the 14th amendment. 

The Supreme Court in Breedlove v. 
Suttles (302 U.S. 277, 58 S. Ct. 205, 82 L. 
Ed. 252) held that a poll tax prescribed 
by the constitution and statutes of the 
State of Georgia did not offend the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

I am not in favor of extending to the 
Federal Government any further control 
over the States’ authority. It does not 
matter to me whether it is my State or 
one from the North, East, or West, I am 
opposed to it. 
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I am opposed to having the Federal 
Government strip the States of the 
powers given to them by the Constitu- 
tion, particularly in the manner in which 
these powers are given. 

Actually, the powers were not given to 
the States; they are powers which the 
States retained and never gave to the 
Federal Government. They are powers 
which the colonists had originally. They 
held them when they entered into the 
solemn agreement whereby they sur- 
rendered certain parts of their sov- 
ereignty; but they did not surrender this 
part. They retained those rights. The 
Federal Government ought not to strip 
the States of that power. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield for a question? 
ie Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 

ion. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator 
think that if there had not been all this 
agitation about the poll tax, largely in- 
spired by political expedience and for 
political purposes, even those few poll 
taxes which remain would most prob- 
ably have been repealed by now? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think my col- 
league is correct. I know something 
about the effect of some of the agita- 
tion in our own State of Alabama, Many 
years ago, some people were working for 
the repeal by the Federal Government of 
the poll tax. I remember saying to 
them— 

You ought to be working in the State, at 
the State level. Get the State to pass on 
this subject. 


In spite of all the agitation in our 
State, to which my colleague has re- 
ferred, Alabama has whittled its poll tax 
down to the point where it has almost 
disappeared. It might have been 
abolished completely, except for the fact 
that the taxes are badly needed for our 
public schools. The poll tax is one of 
those things that perhaps we do not de- 
light in having; but sometimes it is 
necessary to have taxes we do not like 
in order to maintain institutions which 
we feel are absolutely essential. 

Mr. President, I believe in our dual 
system of government and the division of 
responsibilities between the States and 
the Federal Government. I believe this 
is the best way to maintain good govern- 
ment. I want to continue that system. I 
believe strongly that the approval of the 
amendment which is proposed to be 
taken up if the motion which is now 
pending before the Senate shall be agreed 
to will impair the system and will be one 
further encroachment in an area which 
has traditionally been reserved to the 
States. Such a radical departure from 
our established system is clearly not 
justified. I certainly am opposed to the 
proposal itself and to its being taken up. 

I have discussed briefly some of the 
reasons why I oppose so strongly the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to 
abolish the poll tax. Senators also know 
that legislation has also been proposed 
which would abolish the poll tax by 
statutory action. Such legislation would 
be patently unconstitutional. If I were 
to proceed further this evening, I would 
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discuss that question, but I see no reason 
for doing so at this particular time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Metcatr in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has the Senator 
from Alabama completed his disserta- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have, insofar as 
the poll tax is concerned. 

Mr. HUMP Does the Senator 
have additional information which he 
would like to impart to the Senate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say to the Senator from 
Minnesota, the acting majority leader, 
that it will be perfectly agreeable to 
me to have the session for today conclude 
at this time, if he wishes to have that 
done. If that is what he has in mind, 
in that case I shall be glad to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me suggest to 
the Senator from Alabama that perhaps 
he has just a little more information to 
impart. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I have more 
information; I have a good bit more. 
But so far as the basic presentation is 
concerned, I will say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that I am through with that. 
So if there is to be a termination point 
for the session today, this is a good point 
at which to terminate it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further 
to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that now the Senator from 
Alabama has about completed—under 
the rule—his first speech? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, it will be my 
intention soon to complete my first 
speech. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further 
to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the intention 
of the Senator from Alabama at a later 
hour—and, I suppose, at a later date— 
to address himself again to this proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That entirely de- 
pends on whether the proposed legisla- 
tion is considered that long by the 
Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I hope it will be 
laid aside, or that a quick disposition 
will be made of it, so that I shall not be 
called upon to make a second speech on 
it. But I have a second speech ready, 
in the event it becomes necessary. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Alabama indicate whether he is in- 
formed that any of his colleagues wish 
to address the Senate at this time, in- 
sofar as he knows? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is my under- 
standing that no Senator wishes to ad- 
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dress the Senate this evening. It was 
generally understood that the Senate 
would adjourn or would take a recess 
rather early this evening. For that rea- 
son, I think no Senator is now prepared 
to proceed following my presentation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as the Senator from Alabama 
has indicated that he has completed his 
first speech 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me say that I so indicated only on a con- 
ditional basis; namely, on the condition 
that the Senate was about to conclude 
its session for today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
Senator from Alabama does not wish to 
have a quorum call at this time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would be all 
right to have a quorum call at this time, 
provided I do not lose my right to the 
floor or be charged with having con- 
cluded my first speech. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not yield for 
that purpose, except on the condition 
that I shall not lose my right to the 
floor, and that if and when I resume 
my remarks, following the quorum call, 
they will we counted as a continuation 
of my present speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the acting ma- 
jority leader is ready to have the ses- 
sion for today conclude and to have the 
Senate take a recess or adjourn—or 
whatever he may propose to do—until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To take a recess. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, to take a re- 
cess, I am sure. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor, with the understanding that this 
is the end of my first speech. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


FACING UP TO PROBLEMS—JOINT 
RESOLUTION OF ALASKAN LEG- 
ISLATURE AND RESOLUTION OF 
ALASKAN SENATE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 


Legislature of the State of Alaska is to 
be congratulated again on its alert action 
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in calling attention to the mounting 
problems facing its fishing industry. 
The Alaska Legislature has a proud rec- 
ord of being sensitive to the needs of the 
people of Alaska and of recording clearly 
its position on matters affecting the 
State. Recently two Senate resolutions 
were adopted, one calling for congres- 
sional action. 

Senate Joint Resolution 44 calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the fishing industry 
in the State is in imminent danger from 
the increasing number of foreign vessels 
fishing in waters off Alaska. An indica- 
tion of this increased expansion was re- 
ported last week by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. The report states 
that ocean today accounts for 
about four-fifths of the Russian catch 
throughout the world, whereas only a 
decade ago inland fisheries accounted 
for over one-half of the catch. The 
Russians are moving onto the high seas 
in a concerted manner. In February of 
this year, a Soviet herring fleet was in 
the Bering Sea. The fleet was led by a 
fish-locating flagship and two large 
freezer ships and was operating in the 
vicinity of the Pribilof Islands. The re- 
port indicates that the fleet included 
approximately 100 medium-sized trawl- 
ers that hauled their catches to the re- 
frigerated fish transports. Another Rus- 
Sian fleet began fishing for flounder 
north of the Alaska Peninsula near Uni- 
mak Island on February 14. This fleet 
included approximately 40 vessels. This 
matter is of pressing concern and de- 
serves our immediate attention. With a 
vigorous scientific research program and 
adequate support as advocated in the 
resolution, our own fishing industry 
rather than the Russians can be in these 
waters reaping this rich harvest. 

A second resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 47, commends the work of the In- 
ternational North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission. When I attended the Tokyo 
meeting of the International North Pa- 
cific Fisheries Commission last year and 
more recently when I attended the 
American section of the international 
commission meeting in Juneau, Alaska, 
it was apparent that the commission is 
continuing to move forward but there 
are problems. We will likely be faced 
at some time with the question of 
of whether Russia should be invited to 
join in the North Pacific fishery com- 
pact. We are faced now with what ac- 
tion should be taken to assure that the 
Japanese do not take an excessive num- 
ber of salmon spawned in the North 
American waters, primarily in those 
wonderful rivers that empty into Bris- 
tol Bay. I commend the Alaska Legisla- 
ture for recognizing that these resources 
can be preserved forever if man so wills 
it and that this can be achieved only if 
we make our points effectively across 
the conference table relying upon scien- 
tific evidence and the validity of our 
cause. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution and resolution be ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and resolution were referred 
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to the Committee on Commerce, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 44 
Joint resolution relating to the fishing in- 
dustry; requesting a special joint congres- 
sional committee and emergency Federal 
support 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska (in second legislature, sec- 
ond session assembled): 

Whereas the fishing industry of Alaska is 
in immiment danger of being crushed and 
eventually destroyed as its fisheries are rap- 
idly being depleted and used beyond their 
capacity by the increasing number of Rus- 
sian and Japanese fishing vessels and of 
neighboring American out-of-State fishing 
vessels into waters adjacent to Alaska; and 

Whereas Alaska recognizes its fisheries are 
supporting an important element of US. 
foreign policy which seeks to aid the eco- 
nomic development of Japan, thus strength- 
ening our ties of friendship with that nation; 
and 


Whereas Alaskan fisheries were sadly mis- 
before statehood and are already 

weakened to the point of exhaustion by out- 
of-State exploitation, and are now forced to 
yield their harvest to Russian and Japanese 
fishing interests; and 

Whereas the decline of Alaskan fisheries 
cannot serve to bolster U.S. foreign policy 
with Japan nor continue to contribute to 
the well-being of the people of this State; 
and 

Whereas the destruction of the fishing in- 
dustry will result in an enormous rate of un- 
employment, in the loss of a livelihood to 
thousands of citizens of this State who have 
no other trade, plunging the State into a 
great economic crisis; and 

Whereas the burden of U.S. foreign policy 
and neighboring out-of-State residents fish- 
ing in Alaska falls heavily upon the shoulders 
of the taxpayers of this State who watch 
State moneys being drained and siphoned 
off in a desperate attempt to protect, man- 
age, conserve, and improve the fisheries; one 
of the God-given natural resources that 
should, instead, be and contribut- 
ing to help build this fledgling State into one 
of the greatest in the Union; and 

Whereas it is strongly felt by the people 
of Alaska that a true, realistic on-the- 
spot investigation of the fishing industry will 
convince the Federal Government that the 
mounting fear of Alaskans for their fishing 
industry is well-founded and that greater 
control of Japanese fishing and neighboring 
out-of-State fishing in waters adjacent to 
Alaska is essential, together with increased 
financial support to foster the growth of 
the fisheries; be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Alaska (in second legislature, second session 
assembled), That the Congress of the United 
States is urged to appoint a special joint con- 
gressional committee to investigate the 
Alaskan fishing industry and the necessity 
for Federal financial support; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Federal Government is 
urged to allocate emergency funds immedi- 
ately, to support intense scientific research 
programs in Alaska to aid the conservation 
and improvement of these vital fisheries; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior; 
the Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice 
President of the United States and President 
of the Senate; the Honorable John W. Mc- 
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Cormack, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives; the Honorable Clinton P. Anderson, 
chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee; the Honorable Herbert C. 
Bonner, chairman, House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee; the Honorable 
Harry F. Byrd, chairman, Senate Finance 
Committee; the Honorable Wilbur D. Mills, 
chairman, House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee; the Honorable William A. Egan, Gov- 
ernor of and the Members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress. 
Passed by the senate February 21, 1962. 
FRANK PERATOVICH, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed by the house March 6, 1962. 
MANEN A. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
EsTHER REED, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Approved by the Governor March 13, 


WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor of Alaska. 
Certified true, full and correct. 
EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 47 


Resolution commending the work of the In- 
ternational North Pacifc Fisheries Com- 
mission 
Be it resolved by the senate in second leg- 

islature, second session assembled: 

Whereas the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can section of the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission in Juneau has reem- 
phasized to the senate the magnitude and 
importance of the work of the Commission; 
and 

Whereas the work of the Commission is 
particularly vital to Alaska which depends 
so much on its fishery; and 

Whereas the Commission acting in the be- 
half of the Governments of Canada, Japan, 
and the United States has made commend- 
able progress in the field of offshore and in- 
shore fisheries research; and 

Whereas this vital service to the Nation 
and the State of Alaska has been accom- 
plished while operating under great diffi- 
culties and with overly modest financial 
means: Be it 

Resolved by the senate in second legisla- 
ture, second session assembled, That it most 
highly commends the intergovernmental co- 
operation and accomplishment of the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
in its efforts to conserve and beneficially 
utilize the North Pacific fishery through 
fishery and oceanographic research, pledges 
its full support to the Commission and the 
Federal Government for the furtherance of 
its work, and urges that the financial support 
for its activities be expanded through the 
efforts of the President and the Congress of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of 
the United States and President of the Sen- 
ate; the Honorable John W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; the 
Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of State; the 
Honorable Stewart L, Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior; the Honorable Edward Allen, Chair- 
man of the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission; the Honorable Milton E. 
Brooding, Chairman, American Section In- 
ternational North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
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sion; and the members of the Alaska delega- 
tion in Congress. 
Passed by the senate March 13, 1962. 
FRANK PERATOVICH, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Certified true, full and correct. 
EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Irvin Stewart, of West Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3029. A bill to amend the law relating 
to pay for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (by request): 

S. 3030. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain oil and gas lessees under the Mineral 
Leasing Act; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 3031. A bill for the relief of Venson Chu, 
Miao-Chuen Liu Chu, Jeannie Ju-Yue Chu, 
Turney Hou-Nan Chu, Paul Tsze-Yuen Chu, 
and Barbara Chuen-Yue Chu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

8. 3032. A bill to amend the act approved 
July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 526), as amended, 
relating to the establishment of a register 
of names in the Department of Commerce of 
certain motor vehicle drivers; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


RESUMPTION OF NEGOTIATIONS 
BETWEEN THE ARAB STATES AND 
ISRAEL 


Mr. DODD submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 319) expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the United States should 
offer its good offices for the resumption 
of direct negotiations between the Arab 
States and Israel, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Dopp, 
875 appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OIL AND GAS 
LESSEES UNDER THE MINERAL 
LEASING ACT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce by request for appropriate 
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reference a bill to amend section 31 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act by giving the 
Secretary of the Interior discretionary 
authority to reinstate oil leases which 
have terminated through no fault of the 
lessee. 

Lack of such authority on occasion 
causes unmerited hardship and inequity 
to innocent leaseholders. 

The text of this proposed amendment 
to the Mineral Leasing Act was drafted 
and recommended by the Department of 
the Interior, and I ask that the letter of 
Assistant Interior Secretary John Carver 
transmitting the draft and explaining 
the need for the legislation be set forth 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3030) to provide for the 
relief of certain oil and gas lessees un- 
der the Mineral Leasing Act, introduced 
by Mr. ANDERSON, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The letter presented by Mr. ANDERSON 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill “to provide for the relief of 
certain oil and gas lessees under the Mineral 
Leasing Act.” 

We request that the proposed bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

Section 31 of the Mineral Leasing Act, as 
amended, 30 U.S.C. 188, provides in pertinent 
part that “upon failure of a lesseee to pay 
rental on or before the anniversary date of 
the lease, for any lease on which there is 
no well capable of producing oil or gas in 
paying quantities, the lease shall terminate 
by operation of law.” This provision is self- 
executing. No action on the part of this 
Department is necessary to effectuate the 
termination of the lease in the circum- 
stances set out in that section. 

After the termination of a lease, the first 
person who files a proper lease offer for the 
lands previously in such lease acquires a 
preference right to a lease under section 17 
of the Mineral Leasing Act, as amended, 30 
U.S.C. 226. However, under the regulations 
of the Department, 43 CFR 192.48, no offer 
is proper or acceptable unless it is filed after 
the lands are posted as available for leasing. 

A number of cases has arisen where the 
oil and gas lessees’ rights in leases have 
terminated due to failure to pay rental 
timely in circumstances which appear to 


warrant equitable consideration and relief. 


Several leases requiring relief are presently 
in producing status. Production was gained 
after the termination of the leases, the 
lessees continuing work on the leaseholds 
with no knowledge of the termination of 
their leases. 

Under existing law, the Secretary of the 
Interior has no authority to grant any relief 
even though it patently appears that the 
termination of the lease was attributable in 
some measure to improper billings, or other 
reasons not properly chargeable to the lessee. 
Without relief, some of the lessees affected 
would be damaged irreparably. 

This proposal would supply the statutory 
authority to grant equitable relief by rein- 
stating the leases upon payment of all rental 
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obligations, The authority to grant relief 
under the Mineral Leasing Act under the 
proposal would be the counterpart to that 
authority contained in R.S. 2450, 2451, 2456, 
as amended (43 U.S.C. 1161-1163), relating 
to “Suspended entries on public lands” and 
covered by the departmental regulations in 
48 CFP, part 107. 

We regard this proposal as urgently needed 
to enable us to cure injustices engendered 
in some measure by administrative inadvert- 
ences. In view of the importance we attach 
to this measure, we request that hearings 
on it be scheduled at the earliest possible 
date. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation 
of this proposed draft bill from the stand- 
point of the administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. Carver, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


STRENGTHENING OF NATIONAL 
DRIVER REGISTER SERVICE 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in 1960 Congress passed Public Law 
86-660, providing that the Secretary of 
Commerce establish and maintain a 
register containing the names of indi- 
viduals reported by the States as having 
had their drivers’ licenses revoked for 
certain reasons. I was a cosponsor of 
the Senate version of this legislation, and 
I am today introducing a bill to strength- 
en the National Driver Register Service 
established under this 1960 law. 

The National Driver Register Service 
under the direction of Wendell G. Eames 
has already demonstrated its value in 
helping to keep unsafe drivers off our 
highways. For the first time, the States 
can now learn by checking with a single 
source whether applicants for drivers 
licenses are already under suspension for 
certain offenses in other States. The 
names of applicants for drivers’ licenses 
are sent in to the Register Service in 
Washington by State motor vehicle 
agencies and, through electronic data- 
processing equipment, these names are 
checked against the present file of more 
than 140,000 names of persons whose 
licenses have been revoked. The 
matches“ are put in the mail back to 
the States within 24 hours. 

The Register Service also serves an im- 
portant preventive function. License 
applicants have been known to cancel 
their applications on learning that their 
names would be checked against the 
register in Washington. 

Forty-six States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and three U.S. territories are now 
cooperating with the Register Service. 
It is estimated that the automatic data- 
processing equipment used by the Driver 
Register Service could handle a greatly 
increased workload without the need for 
additional appropriations. But the in- 
formation it can receive and make avail- 
able is now limited by law to only about 
one-half of all revoked licenses, those 
withdrawn for drunken driving and com- 
mitting a traffic offense resulting in a 
highway fatality. It is clearly in the 
interest of better highway safety that 
the Register Service be allowed to cover 
all licenses revoked for substantial pe- 
riods as well as certain serious individual 
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offenses which would in most States lead 
to license revocation. 

My own interest in this matter was 
aroused following the accident at North 
Brunswick, N.J., in the fall of 1959 which 
cost the lives of 11 college girls and their 
professor. ‘The driver of the trailer- 
tanker truck which rammed the rear of 
the bus in that accident had a record of 
eight moving offenses in three different 
States, none of which was aware of his 
total record. Through the development 
of the National Driver Register Service, 
complementing and making more effec- 
tive interstate compacts between neigh- 
boring States, I believe we will make this 
sort of tragedy less likely in the future. 

Mr, President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today would enable the Driver Reg- 
ister Service to receive from the States 
and to transmit to them information on 
all drivers licenses withdrawn for 30 
days or more. The law at present lim- 
its such information to licenses sus- 
pended for one of two reasons: driving 
while intoxicated or conviction of a traf- 
fic violation resulting in a death. 

In addition, this bill would permit the 
Register Service in the Department of 
Commerce to handle information about 
convictions for any of five serious of- 
fenses. They are: First, negligent homi- 
cide resulting from the operation of a 
motor vehicle; second, driving while in- 
toxicated or under the influence of nar- 
cotic drugs or marijuana; third, hit- 
and-run accidents involving death or 
personal injury to another; fourth, per- 
jury in connection with the ownership 
or operation of a motor vehicle; and 
fifth, three reckless driving offenses com- 
mitted within a period of 12 months. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the text of this bill printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD., 

The bill (S. 3032) to amend the act ap- 
proved July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 526), as 
amended, relating to the establishment 
of a register of names in the Department 
of Commerce of certain motor vehicle 
drivers, introduced by Mr. Case of New 
Jersey, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act approved July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 526), 
as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “That (a) the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall establish and maintain a regis- 
ter containing the name of each individual 
reported to him by a State (1) as an in- 
dividual with respect to whom such State has 
denied, terminated, or withdrawn for a 
period of thirty days or more an individual's 


license or privilege to operate a motor ve- 
hicle, or (2) as an individual who has been 
convicted of any of the following offenses, if 
such conviction has become final: 

“(A) Manslaughter (or negligent homi- 
cide) resulting from the operation of a motor 
vehicle; 

“(B) Driving a motor vehicle while in- 
toxicated or while under the influence of 
& narcotic drug or marihuana; 

“(C) Failure to stop and render aid when 
directly involved in a motor-vehicle acci- 
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dent resulting in the death or personal in- 
jury of another; 

“(D) Perjury (or the making of a false 
affidavit or statement under oath) in con- 
nection with the ownership or operation 
of a motor vehicle; 

“(E) Three charges of reckless driving 
committed within a period of twelve months. 
For the purposes of this clause, conviction 
shall be construed to include the forfeiture 
of collateral or bail. 

“(b) Such register shall contain such 
other information as the Secretary may deem 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 


“Sec. 2. The Secretary may, at the request 
of any State, furnish such information with 
respect to any individual as may be con- 
tained in the register established under the 
first section. 

“Sec. 3. The term ‘State’ includes each of 
the several States, Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone, or any political subdivision of 
any of the foregoing.” 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
der tk z order previously entered, I now 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until tomorrow, at 9 o’clock a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 21, 1962, at 9 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 20 (legislative day of 
March 14), 1962: 

U.S. MARSHAL 

John L. Di Benedetto, of New York, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
New York for the term of 4 years, vice 
Thomas J, Lunney, term expired. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Robert M. Ball, of Maryland, to be Com- 
missioner of Social Security of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 

Edward J. Gosier, of New York, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 7, with headquarters at Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 20, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


From the last book of the Old Testa- 
ment, Malachi 4: 2: But unto you that 
fear My name shall the Sun of Right- 
eousness arise with healing in His wings. 

O Thou who art the source and inspira- 
tion of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, show us how we may bring all our 
higher impulses and nobler instincts to 
fulfillment and fruition. 

Grant that we may discipline our way- 
ward desires and perverse tendencies by 
yielding them to the spell and sway of 
the spirit of our blessed Lord. 

May our wills be more finely tempered 
so that if the hour of dire and desperate 
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need should come upon us we shall quit 
ourselves like men, strong and steadfast. 

Fill us with true humility and may we 
open widely the windows of our souls to 
be illumined by the pure and penetrating 
light of the Sun of Righteousness whose 
kindly rays always carry with them 
health and healing. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 641. An act relating to the treatment 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 of 
casualty losses in areas designated by the 
President as disaster areas. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a House resolu- 
tion directing the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service to conduct a full 
investigation, inquiry, and study of the 
methods and practices of the inter- 
national mail-handling arrangement 
known as the Universal Postal Union, of 
which the United States is a participat- 
ing member. This inquiry is necessary 
in order to determine why the terms and 
reciprocity provisions of the union are 
not being honored by the Soviet bloc 
countries. 

The Universal Postal Union agree- 
ments supposedly provided for true reci- 
procity between member nations, which 
means that if one country delivers mail 
of another country the other country 
must do likewise. 

Everyone except the most naive knows 
that there is no reciprocity in the deliv- 
ery of mail between the United States 
and the Soviet bloc countries, and there- 
fore the Soviet bloc countries are in vio- 
lation of the agreement. 

Provisions are made for a member 
nation such as the United States to sus- 
pend the postal service of the offending 
nation, and the House of Representa- 
tives took a positive step in that direc- 
tion by passing an amendment to the 
postal rate bill barring Communist polit- 
ical propaganda from being delivered 
free by our Post Office Department. 
This is a natural and legal step to take. 
However, the House did not use its full 
prerogative and suspend completely the 
delivery of mail and transit matter, as 
such a serious step is not warranted until 
such time as the Universal Postal Union 
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convention fails to enforce complete reci- 
procity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a mystery to me why 
the U.S. representatives to the Universal 
Postal Union conventions have not long 
ago insisted that the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries live up to the agreement and allow 
our ideas and information to be delivered 
and circulate freely within their borders. 
The investigation which I propose is long 
overdue. 


PROVIDING ASSISTANCE TO ME- 
NOMINEE COUNTY, WIS. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 4130) to lessen the impact of the 
termination of Federal services to the 
Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the re- 
port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1437) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4130) to lessen the impact of the termina- 
tion of Federal services to the Menominee 
Indian Tribe of Wisconsin, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That in order to provide financial assist- 
ance to Menominee County, Wisconsin, for 
a transitional period after April 30, 1961, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Menominee Indian Termination Act of June 
17, 1954 (68 Stat. 250), as amended, (25 
U.S.C. 891-902), and the proclamation of 
the Secretary of the Interior pursuant there- 
to dated April 26, 1961 (26 Fed. Reg. 3726), 
to make grants either to the State of Wiscon- 
sin for distribution to the County or Town 
of Menominee or directly to said county or 
town, for contributions to joint school dis- 
trict costs, in not more than the following 
amounts: 

“(a) during the year ending April 30, 1962, 
$220,000; 

“(b) during the year ending April 30, 1963, 
80 per centum of the amount aforesaid; 

(e) during the year ending April 30, 1964, 
60 per centum of the amount aforesaid; 

“(d) during the year ending April 30, 1965, 
40 per centum of the amount aforesaid; 

“(e) during the year ending April 30, 1966, 
20 per centum of the amount aforesaid. 
“Any grant made under this section shall 
be made only upon such written assurances 
relating to control and supervision by re- 
sponsible State officials to insure that the 
grant is used for the purpose intended as 
the Secretary may require. No grant shall 
serve to diminish the amounts which the 
County or Town of Menominee is entitled 
to receive from the State as provided by 
its laws, except so far as such diminution 
arises from treating the grants as if they 
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were taxes raised by said county or town for 
purposes of determining what amounts, if 
any, the State is required to pay to said 
county and town under its laws. 

“Sec, 2. The Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, ts authorized to 
construct under the Act of July 31, 1959 
(73 Stat. 267, 42 U.S.C. 2004a), such sanita- 
tion facilities on the former Menominee 
Reservation as he finds are reasonable and 
justified and to expend for this purpose 
not more than $438,000. The authority 
granted by this section shall expire at the 
end of fiscal year 1965. 

“Sec. 3. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not in excess of 
$1,098,000, as are required to carry out the 
provisions of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to provide assistance to Menominee County, 
Wisconsin, and for other purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
James A. HALEY, 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Joun P. SAYLOR, 
E. Y. BERRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


FRANK CHURCH, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
Barry GOLDWATER, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4130), to Iessen 
the impact of the termination of Federal 
services to the Menominee Indian Tribe of 
Wisconsin, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report as to the 
amendments to the text and title of the 
bill: 

When the House considered H.R. 4130 it 
concluded that in order to lessen the impact 
of the termination of Federal services to the 
Menominee Indian Tribe on April 30, 1961, 
pursuant to the Termination Act of June 17, 
1954, three sums of money should be made 
available by the Secretary of the Interior 
for use as follows: (a) $2,500,000 to Menom- 
inee Enterprises, Inc., for expanding and 
modernizing existing tribal enterprises; (b) 
$1,674,000 in grants for health, education and 
welfare services over a five-year period, and 
(c) $438,000 for the continuation of con- 
struction of sanitary facilities. 

The Senate reduced the loan provision 
to $1,500,000, made no allowance for health, 
education and welfare services and provided 
the same amount for construction of sani- 
tary facilities as the House had provided. 

Inasmuch as Menominee Enterprises, Inc., 
has indicated it no longer desires to ne- 
gotiate a government loan and the State 
of Wisconsin and Menominee County have 

to take care of the needs of 
hospital patients and welfare services, grants 
for these purposes were deleted by members 
of the Conference Committee. The Com- 
mittee members agreed to provide the sum 
of $660,000 over a five-year period for con- 
tributions to the Menominee County Joint 
School District costs. 

Since the construction of sanitation fa- 
cilities is the responsibility of the Public 
Health Service, rather than the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Committee members felt 
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that funds provided for construction of such 
facilities should be under the supervision 
of the Surgeon General. 

An overall sum of $1,098,000 will carry out 
the ons of the act. This compares 
with the $4,612,000 provided for in the bill 
as it originally passed the House. 

The title was amended so as to read “An 
act to provide assistance to Menominee 
County, Wisconsin, and for other purposes” 
in order to describe its purpose more ade- 
quately. 

It was the consensus of the Committee 
members that, in view of the particular cir- 
cumstances in this case, the provision of 
Federal money to ease the impact of termi- 
nation on the Menominee Indian Tribe will 
not set a precedent to be followed in the 
event of termination of Federal services for 
other Indian tribes. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
James A. HALEY, 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
E. Y. BERRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the House Members of this 
conference committee. Each member 
made a major contribution to maintain- 
ing the original position of the House. 
The people of my district and the 
Menominee people appreciate their 
effort. 

Last year the House of Representatives 
passed H.R. 4130 in behalf of the new 
Menominee County. As you know, the 
legislation which I sponsored provided 
permanent low-interest rate loan au- 
thority in the amount of 82½ million. 
It provided for a grant for sanitation fa- 
cilities in the amount of $438,000; out- 
right grants for health, education, and 
welfare aids in the amount of $540,000 
for the first year following termination; 
and an additional phased out 5-year 
program of health, education, and wel- 
fare aids for the new Menominee County 
in Wisconsin. This phased out program 
of H.R. 4132 as approved by the House 
Interior and Insular Committee provided 
that in the first year, $540,000 would be 
made available for the health, education, 
and welfare aids; the second year, 80 
percent of $540,000; the third year, 60 
percent; the fourth year, 40 percent; the 
fifth year, 20 percent; and the sixth 
year, 10 percent. 

This bill, after passing the House, was 
sent to the US. Senate and by action 
of the Senate, all health, education, and 
welfare aids were eliminated from H.R. 
4130 and the low-interest rate loan pro- 
vision was reduced to $1,500,000. When 
this bill came back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives for action, members of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee and I could not accept the action 
of the U.S. Senate. It was our feeling 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
health, education, and welfare aids be 
made available to the new Menominee 
County on the same basis as before ter- 
mination. The House of Representatives 
sustained this position and rejected the 
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Senate amendment eliminating these 
health, education, and welfare aids and 
reducing the loan authority provision. 

A conference was requested by the 
House with the Senate to work out the 
differences between the position taken 
by the House and the position taken by 
the U.S. Senate. Last year two confer- 
ence meetings were held between the 
House and Senate conferees. The Sen- 
ate was adamant in its opposition to 
making provisions for any health, educa- 
tion, and welfare aids. The impasse be- 
tween the Senate and House was not 
resolved during the Ist session of the 
87th Congress. 

As the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress approached, representatives of the 
Menominee enterprises and Menominee 
County contacted me expressing their 
deep concern that unless the House was 
willing to compromise its position on the 
Menominee Indian legislation, Menomi- 
nee County could very well end up with- 
out any help. The chairman of the 
Menominee County Board and other rep- 
resentatives of the tribe were asked to 
prepare a memorandum setting forth the 
total amounts of health, education, and 
welfare aids which they could justify for 
the first year following termination. 
Such a report was forwarded to the 
members of the House-Senate confer- 
ence signed by the chairman of the Me- 
nominee County Board. This report in- 
dicated that the figure which I had used 
in my bill could not be justified on the 
basis of experience. A copy of this re- 
port will be made part of the Recorp im- 
mediately following these remarks. 

The House-Senate conference com- 
mittee was advised that a compromise 
would be satisfactory to the officials of 
Menominee County in the area of Fed- 
eral aids if $220,000 was authorized for 
educational purposes. It was further in- 
dicated by officials of Menominee County 
that if this aid were made available on 
@ phased-out basis for 3 years, they 
would be satisfied. A copy of the Me- 
nominee statement to the committee 
will be included following these remarks. 
It was still further indicated by the rep- 
resentatives of Menominee County that 
the $438,000 in sanitation facility grants 
was necessary but that no loan author- 
ity was required because commercial 
sources were available and the county 
qualifies for low interest rate loans un- 
der the depressed areas legislation which 
was passed in the latter part of the last 
session of Congress. 

In the House-Senate conference, the 
Senate conferees accepted the Menomi- 
nee County memorandum as the basis 
for their position. The House conferees 
refused to support this memorandum in 
its entirety even though it was agreed 
to by representatives of Menominee 
County. The House conferees very 
rightly insisted on authorization of 2 
additional years in the phased-out pro- 
gram of Federal educational aids. The 
House conferees have informed me that 
this was the very best compromise which 
they could get under the particular set 
of circumstances which faced them in 
the House-Senate Conference Commit- 
tee. 
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The conference report which was 
finally agreed upon provides for the fol- 
lowing: 

First, $438,000 in a Federal grant for 
sanitation facilities in Menominee 
County; second, $220,000 in Federal edu- 
cational aids for the period ending April 
30, 1962; third, a phased-out program 
for the following 4 years for Federal ed- 
ucational aids in the amount of 80 per- 
cent of $220,000, or in the amount of 
$176,000 for the year ending April 30, 
1963; 60 percent, or $132,000 for the year 
ending April 30, 1964; 40 percent, or $88,- 
000 for the year ending April 30, 1965; 
and 20 percent of $220,000, or $44,000 for 
the year ending April 30, 1966. 

You will note that the total educa- 
tional aids made available under the au- 
thorization of the conference report are 
in the amount of $660,000 for educational 
aids and $438,000 for sanitation facili- 
ties. The bill now authorizes an appro- 
priation under the terms of the confer- 
ence report in the amount of $1,098,000. 
This compares with the $4,612,000 pro- 
vided in the original Laird bill which 
was supported by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

If the conference report were rejected 
by the House of Representatives, I be- 
lieve, because of the position of the U.S. 
Senate, this would result in no financial 
assistance to the new Menominee 
County. I am proud of the position the 
House of Representatives has taken on 
Menominee legislation and believe that 
Menominee County should be grateful 
to the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee for trying to do everything in 
its power to secure needed financial as- 
sistance. 


MEMORANDUM FOR SENATE AND HOUSE 
CONFEREES ON H.R. 4130 

This report is submitted in response to 
suggestions that it would be helpful to the 
conference committee to have a current re- 
port on the Menominee situation. It is based 
on 8 months of experience since termination 
of Federal supervision on April 30, 1961. It 
also relates to the Menominee request for 
so-called phasingout financial assistance 
contemplated by H.R. 4130 as passed by the 
House and now pending before a Senate- 
House conference committee. 

H.R. 4130, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, among other things, would au- 
thorize continued Federal assistance to the 
Menominee community for health (mostly 
TB control), welfare and education as a 
transitional aid to termination in a total 
amount of $540,000 for the first year of ter- 
mination. Based on the best estimates that 
could be made during the 1960-61 period, 
$90,000 was programed for health and sani- 
tation (about $75,000 for TB control), $200,- 
000 for welfare and relief, and $250,000 for 
public school education. This authorization 
would decrease by 20 percent annually 
through the next 4 years and would cease 
in the 6th year when only 10 percent would 
be authorized. It would only be available 
on a showing of real need. The Senate in 
1961 disagreed with the authorization for 
health, welfare, and educational aids. 

In consideration of any aids to the Me- 
nominee community, some had expressed tho 
opinion that they should first see what Wis- 
consin would do for the tribe. It must be 
said immediately that Wisconsin has made 
a very considerable contribution to the 
Menominee community during this terminal 
year, and before. 
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WISCONSIN CONTRIBUTION 


By continuing tubercular care cases ad- 
judicated prior to May 1, 1961, as “State at 
large cases,” Wisconsin absorbed and con- 
tinues to absorb the sanitarium's cost of Me- 
nominee patients still needing attention. 
Menominee County is responsible for only 
those new cases arising since May 1, 1961. 
As of December 28, 1961, Menominee County 
has a total of 48 cases under treatment or 
close observation. Ten are in sanitariums 
and the others are under active State public 
health attention. This is a considerable im- 
provement over the condition of a year ago, 
brought about by State assistance. The 
estimate to care for State charge backs to 
Menominee County for TB control, based on 
1960 caseloads, was $75,000. 

By continuing those child welfare cases 
adjudicated as “State at Large Cases” prior 
to May 1, 1961, Wisconsin absorbed and 
continues to absorb the institutional expense 
for foster home and delinquent children 
from the Menominee community. Menom- 
inee County is responsible for only those 
committed since May 1, 1961. The estimate 
for Menominee County, based on 1960-61 
caseloads, was $50,000 annually. This im- 
pact is now minimized because of State 
assistance. 

The State and the local school board have 
not required Menominee County to pay a 
public school tax for that part of 1961 oc- 
curring after termination. 

All of the above has been in considera- 
tion of the very marginal or financially short 
condition of the Menominee community in 
this first year of Federal termination. The 
three items above can be estimated as an 
equivalent of at least a $200,000 grant by 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin also expended considerable 
sums and devoted much time to the Menom- 
inee problem through activities of the 
Menominee Indian Study Committee and 
the associated committees of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 


MENOMINEE TOWN AND COUNTY OPERATIONS 


As a result of State assistance, Menominee 
town and County has been able to operate 
general government, including current ob- 
ligations for health and welfare, on a levy 
of $282,939.25 for the period May 1 through 
December 1961. This amount is substan- 
tially less than the prorated levy estimates 
of at least $400,000 necessary a year ago 
for the same period. Some of the decrease 
was achieved by reducing salaries of town 
and county officers. 

There is still, however, a $9,838.12 delin- 
quency in tax collections for the period May 
1 through December 1961, due from indi- 
viduals. Some of this is due from people 
unable to pay, some is due from a few who 
refuse to pay—no doubt as a protest against 
termination. The county anticipates a 
surplus of $19,000 for this period. 

A review of the health and welfare costs 
of the county for the period May 1 through 
October 1961, for which we have final figures, 
reflects that extra medical expense and direct 
relief cost the county an average of 
$4,221.95 per month for a total of $25,331.75 
for the 6-month period. In addition the 
town budgeted $19,200 for general relief for 
the same period, of which about 50 percent 
has been expended. As of November 30, 
1961, 1,310 persons were certified for surplus 
commodities by the welfare department at 
an average cost of $600 per month. This 
represents a minimum of $6,421.95 per 
month for care and subsistence of needy 
persons. The public health nurse and re- 
lief worker compensation and expense are 
not included in the above and together 
average about $1,000 per month. The ad- 
ministrative expense of Shawano Welfare 
Department for Menominee County averages 
$1,375 per month and is much cheaper than 
we could do it. 
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The two other major items making up 
the town and county budget are general 
government and protection of persons and 
property which bear directly on local taxes 
for support. On a prorated basis, a year ago, 
for the period May 1 through December 
1961, they were estimated at $105,460. The 
town and county board reduced these esti- 
mates by $16,430. By other trimming and 
State assistance, the very substantially re- 
duced levy of $282,939, as against $400,000, 
resulted. 


MENOMINEE ENTERPRISES, INC., 1961 


Menominee Enterprises paid the interest 
on its 4-percent income bonds for the pe- 
riod May 1 through September 30, amounting 
to $50 per capita for all those holding $3,000 
bonds. This was only possible because of 
the elimination of the public school tax 
for the May—December period and the other 
State assistance. The payment was badly 
needed by the larger majority of the people 
and helped many of them to pay their 1961 
taxes. There is another property tax bill 
due immediately in 1962, in addition to 
State income taxes for the first time. 

Of the $282,939.25 levied for the period 
May 1 through December 1961, Menominee 
Enterprises, Inc., paid taxes in the amount 
of $263,292.40. 

The Enterprises has reemployed or con- 
tracted with about 400 woods and mill work- 
ers. Employment was down to 181 men 
in May of 1961. Wages have been adjusted 
to the level prevailing in the area for the 
industry, in an effort to improve the com- 
munity and the condition of the people and 
to help assure increased production. 

In addition, the Enterprises has initiated 
an estimated $600,000 improvement and re- 
development program in the woods and mill- 
ing operations, gearing to take care of a 
necessary 30 million board foot production. 
The best estimates possible indicate that the 
annual production must be raised from the 
maximum of 22 million previously author- 
ized to the 30 million now believed possible 
in order to provide a margin for continued 
and we hope profitable operations. 

It should be noted, in this connection, 
that maintenance and repair of equipment, 
fixed and rolling, during these last several 
years prior to termination has not been 
adequate. Break down time of 38 to 42 
hours per month is being experienced in the 
mill. All of the rolling equipment, particu- 
larly the caterpillars used in logging oper- 
ations, had been stored without repair 
necessitating considerable delay before op- 
erations could be resumed when Menominee 
Enterprises, Inc., took over control. Other 
inadequacies have been amply certified in 
the record already made in the Congress. 

Menominee Enterprises, Inc., has had to 
continue the operation of public utilities 
throughout 1961, including electrical, tele- 
phone, water, and sewerage facilities because 
the rehabilitation and transfer program has 
not been completed. Arrangements have 
now been made to transfer to others all but 
the telephone utility. 

It has also had to carry on a land-use and 
disposal program, including the survey and 
appraisal of private land claims. This has 
proven to be an extraordinary burden upon 
the corporation because of the added busi- 
ness expense and tax liability involved be- 
fore land can be deeded to private ownership. 
It is one of the programs that ought to have 
been completed before termination. In this 
connection, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in 
May of 1961, removed a considerable part of 
the records, including private land claims, 
bills of sale, family history, vital statistics, 
and others. This created delay and con- 


fusion in this program and has not been 
completely resolved as yet. 

Federal officials were not able to close out 
the books and complete the transfers of 
property until about 60 days or more after 
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May 1. This created delay and confusion. 
The corporation also inherited quite a siz- 
able group of surplus and practically un- 
usable buildings, Including the Menominee 
Hospital, which are a drain on the corpora- 
tion because of insurance, maintenance, and 
some operating expense, including taxes. We 
are following a program of disposing of 
these. 

On the whole then we anticipate a better 
performance for the company as we go along, 


OUTLOOK FOR 1962 
The town, county, school district and State 


taxes to be levied on Menominee property 
for 1962 are as follows: 


Town of Menominee $76, 874. 00 
County of Menominee 215, 727. 00 
School distriet 220, 844. 99 

Real estate assessment for State 
8 3. 271. 02 
— —— 516, 717. 01 


This levy must be spread over a total 
valuation of $16,354,870, of which $15,217,215 
is in Menominee Enterprises, Inc., property. 
The county has set the tax rate at $31.60 for 
1962. Menominee Enterprises will thus be 
billed for about $480,857 in 1962. There 
will be some relief on personal and real 
property taxes for 1963, but none for 1962 
as a result of the recently enacted tax law 
in Wisconsin. 

Major items in the town budget are 
$20,500 for direct relief and $40,774 for utili- 
ties and fire department operation. It is 
anticipated that water and sewer facilities 
will be transferred from the corporation to 
the town government within the near fu- 
ture, and an operating loss is anticipated at 
least in the first year or two of operation. 
The $15,600 balance is spread through gen- 
eral government operations of the town. 

Major items in the county budget are 
$41,560 for general government, $57,064 for 
protection of persons and property, $61,908 
for charities and corrections, and $53,290 for 
public roads. Health and education total 
$20,905 and are much reduced currently be- 
cause of State assistance mentioned earlier 
in this report. (The combined total is 
$234,727). The anticipated surplus of 
$19,000 from 1961 operations reduces the 
levy to $215,727. 

The 495 Menominee County students in 
public school are spread through two local 
public schools, the Shawano Junior High 
School and the Shawano, Antigo, and Suring 
High Schools, all at the expense of the 
Shawano Joint District 8. The local 
joint district tax levy for 1962 is $935,950.42, 
of which Menominee County must contrib- 
ute $220,844.99. This is considerably over 
the $170,000 estimated last year. This pro- 
ration is based on the valuation of Menomi- 
nee property in relation to the total valua- 
tion of the district, and not on the cost of 
educating the children on a per capita basis, 
In allocating, Menominee valuation has been 
reduced 60 percent by the legislature on the 
forest because of the sustained yield re- 
quirement. This reduction of assessed 
value is about $18 million. Assuming we 
could educate and transport this public 
school student load for $400 per student, our 
bill would still be $198,000. The above fig- 
ures indicate that we had a little over 100 
students shift from parochial to public 
schools in this period. 

We are aware that some members of the 
conference committee have expressed the 
tentative conclusion that it would have been 
less expensive to attach the Menominee area 
to another county or counties. We believe, 
however, that there is a fallacy in that propo- 
sition. The university studies on the Menom- 
inee problem indicate it would be about 
$60,000 less expensive if we were attached to 
another county, rather than be formed in a 
separate county. That conclusion was based 
on lesser services and organization expense 
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being required in attachment as against sep- 
arate organization. It did not take into 
consideration the valuation of Menominee 
property in relation to the valuation and rate 
per thousand of either other county to which 
we might have been attached, on which ratio 
personal and real property taxes are levied. 
We have pointed out that if Wisconsin had 
enacted no legislation Menominee property 
would have been taxed well in excess of 
$600,000 and probably close to $750,000, de- 
pending on the attachment and the different 
rates In the different counties. Nor does the 
Wisconsin forest crop law furnish an alterna- 
tive. Everyone in Wisconsin, in and out of 
government, who understood and has had 
experience with the Wisconsin forest crop 
law advised that it was not designed for 
and did not fit the Menominee situation 
and this included the then Governor's eco- 
nomic adviser, the then tax commissioner and 
representatives of the conservation depart- 
ment among many others in local and State 
government and business. 

The Menominee County Board has care- 
fully considered the condition of both Me- 
nominee County and Menominee Enterprises, 
Inc., and the present condition of the peo- 
ple directly affected in relation to the out- 
look for 1962 

We know that the conference committee 
is anxious to do what ts fair and reasonable 
so that the Menominee termination pro- 
gram—which may be a pilot for others— 
will not fail. We are likewise anxious to 
do our part. Accordingly, we suggest con- 
sideration of the following compromise on 
the differences before the conference com- 
mittee: (I) adoption of the House figure of 
a maximum of $2,500,000 for loans to 
Menominee Enterprises, Inc., and (2) au- 
thorization for appropriation of funds to 
reimburse Menominee County for its share 
of the educational levy of Joint Schoo! Dis- 
trict 8, 100 percent the first year, 80 
percent the second, 60 percent the third, 40 
percent the fourth, 20 percent the fifth, and 
10 percent the sixth. 

Using a round figure of $225,000, this 
would mean a decrease, for the first year, 
of $315,000 from the amounts authorized in 
the House bill. We believe that Menominee 
Enterprises, Ine. and the residents of 
Menominee County will be able to meet 
the other obligations covered by the House 
bill. 

Considering all that has transpired in the 
Menominee termination program, particu- 
larly during 1960 and 1961, when the entire 
effort was surrounded and clouded by con- 
fusion, uncertainty and economic depres- 
sion, we believe that the above is a just and 
reasonable request. We assure you, if you 
will agree to the suggested compromise, that 
the elected and appointed officials of 
Menominee County and Menominee Enter- 
prises, Inc. will do all in their power to 
make the social and economic future of all 
Menominee citizens a success. 

We do want to suggest, also, that time is 
of the essence. Taxes are payable on Febru- 
ary 28, 1962, and we would hope to have an 
indication from the Congress somewhat in 
advance of that date. 

Respectfully yours, 
BERNARD GRIGNON, 
Chairman, Menominee County and 

Town Board. 

GEORGE W. Kenore, 
Assistant to the President, Menominee 
Enterprises, Inc. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1962. 

Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALEY: Responding to 
your request, incident to H.R. 4130, the fol- 
lowing list represents the minimum of aids 
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which we believe necessary to give the coun- 
ty and town of Menominee and Menominee 
Enterprises, Inc., a fighting chance to attain 
full and complete self-sufficiency. 


1. Continuation and completion of 


sanitation facilities $438, 000 

2. Educational services for the year 
ending April 30, 1962______ 220, 000 

For the year ending April 30, 
TTT 176, 000 

me the year ending April 30, 
„P 132, 000 


As 8 by the House, H.R. 4130 would 
provide other aids, including a loan fund 
for corporation use in modernizing its plant 
and to provide additional manufacturing 
facilities for the production of new products. 
This provision of the House measure, which 
also was included in the Senate passed meas- 
ure in a lesser amount, would be helpful if 
retained, but does not rank in importance 
with the items listed above. It has been 
omitted from the list because this was to be 
a list of “absolute minimums” and to con- 
tain no nonessentials. 

The problems of town, county and cor- 
poration are urgent and pressing. Continu- 
ing and constant attention must be given 
future planning and to the adjustments 
compelled by unforeseen happenings. The 
next few years are certain to be critical and 
crucial, but we believe the challenge can 
be successfully met. The aids listed. al- 
though their total is low, are of vital im- 
portance to the area’s future and necessary 
to give it a “fighting chance”. Early action 
is of equal importance and would be a 
tremendous help. 

Sincerely yours, 
MENOMINEE ENTERPRISES, INC., 
Leo V. BODINE. 
RESOLUTION No. 41 OF MENOMINEE COUNTY 
Boarp 

Whereas the Menominee County Board in 
session the 27th day of February 1962, wishes 
to be recorded regarding bill now proposed 
in the U.S. Congress, H.R. 4130: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Menominee County 
Board concurs in the compromise proposed 
in said bill H.R. 4130 providing schoo] aids 
of $220,844.00 for the first year. Eighty per- 
cent of the aforesaid amount for the second 
year and 60 percent of original amount for 
the third year and which also provides for 
sewer and water aids of $438,000.00. 

Leo Kouxts, 
Ricuarp R. DODGE, 
WILLIAM COX, 
JOHN FOSSUM. 

Dated this 28th day of February 1962. 

GEORGE C. Bowon, 
County Clerk, Keshena, Wis. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
or motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


MRS. CHOW CHUI HA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1934) for 
the relief of Mrs. Chow Chui Ha. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


LEWIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7549) 
for the relief of the Lewis Invisible 
Machine Stitch Co., Inc., now known as 
Lewis Sewing Machine Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by. the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay to Lewis Invisible Stitch 
Machine Company, Incorporated, now known 
as Lewis Sewing Machine Company, the sum 
of $27,623.80 belonging to said corporation 
and held in escrow pursuant to agreements 
between said corporation and the War De- 
partment in. March and June 1947, subject 
to a determination of a claim by the United 
States for interest, which claim has not been 
resolved in fayor of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 6, strike out “$27,623.80” and insert 
“$9,207.93”. 

Line 11, add at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding 61,000.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill for the relief of Lewis Invisible 
Stitch Machine Company, Incorporated, now 
known as Lewis Sewing Machine Company. 


MARY R. GALOTTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8946) 
for the relief of Mary R. Galotta. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


JEAN L. DUNLOP 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2165) for 
the relief of Jean L. Dunlop. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Jean L. 
Dunlop of Arlington, V: is hereby re- 
Meved of all liability for repayment to the 
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United States of the sum. of $1,275, repre- 
senting the amount of erroneous payments of 
a class Q allotment made to her by the De- 
partment of the Army for the period from 
August 1, 1951, through May 31, 1952, as a 
result of administrative error. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Jean L. Dunlop, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from her on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF PRIVATE LAW 
86-339 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10242) 
to amend Private Law 86-339. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection, 


JACINTO MACHADO ORMONDE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1435) 
for the relief of Jacinto Machado Or- 
monde. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Jacinto Machado Ormonde shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment. of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 


Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of ar- 
rest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of Jacinto Machado Ormonde. 
From and after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the said Jacinto Machado Ormonde 
shall not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 


deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


to. 


FRANZISKA ALOISIA FUCHS 
(NEE TERCKA) 


The. Clerk: called the bill (H.R. 2833) 
for the relief of Franziska Aloisia Fuchs 
(nee Tercka). 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 
212 (a) (3) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Franziska Aloisia ‘Fuchs (nee 
Tercka), may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of this Act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said Act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 10, at the end of the bill, 
strike out the period and insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read.a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GAIL HOHLWEG ATABAY AND HER 
DAUGHTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10643) 
for the relief of Gail Hohlweg Atabay 
and her daughter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of section 301 (a) (7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Gail Hohl- 
weg Atabay, a citizen of the United States 
at birth, shall be considered to have resided 
in the United States for five years after 
attaining the age of fourteen years. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


MRS. KIKUE YALIAMOTO LEGHORN 
AND HER MINOR SON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1701) 
for the relief of Mrs. Kikue Yamamoto 
Leghorn and her minor son, Yuichiro 
Yamamoto Leghorn, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Kikue Yamamoto Leg- 
horn and her minor son, Yuichiro Yama- 
moto Leghorn, shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
control officer to deduct the required num- 
bers from the appropriate quota or quotas 
for the first year that such quota or quotas 
are available. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 8, after the words visa 
fees.” strike out the remainder of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAXIMO B. AVILA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1703) 
for the relief of Maximo B. Avila. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Maximo B. Avila shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: That, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any outstanding orders and 
warrants of deportation, warrants of arrest, 
and bond, which may have issued in the case 
of Maximo B. Avila. From and after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the said Max- 
imo B. Avila shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MISS HELEN FAPPIANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2687) 
for the relief of Miss Helen Fappiano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Miss Helen 
Fappiano, who lost United States citizen- 
ship under the provisions of section 401(e) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, may be nat- 
uralized by taking prior to one year after 
the effective date of this Act, before any 
court referred to in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 310 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act or before any diplomatic or consular of- 
ficer of the United States abroad, the oaths 
prescribed by section 337 of the said Act. 
From and after naturalization under this 
Act, the said Miss Helen Fappiano shall have 
the same citizen status as that which existed 
immediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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PIERINO RENZO PICCHIONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5610) 
for the relief of Pierino Renzo Picchi- 
one. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the child, Pierino Renzo Picchione, shall be 
held and considered to be the minor nat- 
ural-born alien child of Nazzareno and Elena 
Kuhn Picchione, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents of 
the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, after “Act,” strike out the 
words the child,“. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


REPEALING ACT OF AUGUST 14, 1957 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6773) 
to repeal the Act of August 14, 1957 
(Private Law 85-160). 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of August 14, 1957 (Private Law 85-160), 
he, and the same is hereby, repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 3, after “(Private Law 
85-160) ,” strike out the word “he” and sub- 
stitute the word be“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PASQUALE MARRELLA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1599) 
for the relief of Pasquale Marrella. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (1) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Pasquale Marrella may be issued a visa 
and admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of such 
Act: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act: Provided further, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


HENDRIKUS ZOETMULDER (HARRY 
COMBRES) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6772) 
for the relief of Hendrikus Zoetmulder 
(Harry Combres) . 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Hendrikus Zoetmulder 
(Harry Combres) shall be heid and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence, as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the enactment of this Act, the Attor- 
ney General shall reduce by one number the 
number of aliens who may be issued special 
nonquota status visas pursuant to sections 
1(B) and 3 of the Act of September 2, 1958, 
as amended (72 Stat. 1712-1713; 74 Stat. 
505). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, after the words “perma- 
nent residence” insert the following: “pur- 
suant to sections 1(B) and 3 of the Act of 
September 2, 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 
1712-1713; 74 Stat. 505), 

On page 1, line 8, after the word “fee.” 
strike out the remainder of the bill. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further calling 
of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 41] 

Andrews Dawson Miller, 
Ashley Fogarty George P. 
Blatnik Fulton Moulder 
Blitch Granahan Passman 

Grant 
Bonner Green, Oreg. Powell 
Boykin Griffiths Rains 
Brewster Hall Rivers, S. O. 
Buckley Hansen Roberts, Ala 
Oeller Harrison, Va. Rogers, Tex 
Collier Hoffman, Mich. Rostenkowski 
Conte Huddleston th, 
Cook Jones, Ala Spence 
Cooley Kearns per 
Dague Kee Waggonner 
Davis,Tenn. May 
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The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
eighty-seven Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1963 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10802) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, and pending that, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate on the bill be limited to 1 hour, 
one-half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill HR. 10802, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] will be recog- 
nized for one-half hour, and the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] will be 
recognized for one-half hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as may be necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, a couple of years ago 
I said on the floor of the House that I 
was embarrassed because I was about the 
only chairman of a so-called major com- 
mittee that did not have a billion dollar 
bill. It was so humiliating to come be- 
fore the Congress and not have a bill 
with at least a billion dollars init. This 
year I thought we were going to accom- 
plish that. The budget made a request 
for $930 million and with just one good 
supplemental, I would have been among 
the big-time people with a big bill. But, 
instead we cut it back $62 million so we 
are not going to make it this year. But 
give us time and, I repeat, I think we will 
accomplish what we started out to do. 

Mr. Chairman, every dime of the 
money appropriated in this bill is going 
to be spent in and on America and its 
possessions. There is only a difference of 
$246 million between the money that we 
spend under this bill and the money that 
we take in. If all appropriation bills 
were like that, we could go back to the 
turn of the century when cosmetics, 
tobacco, and alcohol were about the 
only things that brought in the taxes 
that were needed to run America. You 
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would not have the great tax burden 
that we have now. 

Mr. Chairman, this a good bill. It is 
one of the few bills that I know of where 
we are not trying to destroy something 
but instead are preserving and de- 
veloping our great national resources, 
We are trying to build America. I mean 
that. And we are doing it in this bill. 

Let us see tha extent of the activities 
found within this bill. It involves 767 
million acres of Federal land as indi- 
cated in the following summary: 

First. Conservation and administra- 
tion of 477 million acres of public 
domain land involving forest, range, 
mineral, and water resources. 

Second. Provision of educational as- 
sistance, facilities, and services to over 
53,000 Indian children in Federal day 
and boarding schools; assistance to over 
45,000 Indian children in the public 
schools; welfare and guidance services to 
17,000 needy Indians; management and 
protection of nearly 50 million acres of 
Indian-owned forest and range lands; 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of 300 irrigation systems serving 
about 864,000 acres; and maintenance of 
over 16,000 miles of roads on Indian 
reservations. 

Third. Management, protection, main- 
tenance, and construction of facilities, 
including 16,000 miles of roads and 
trails, in 192 national parks and other 
areas comprising about 25% million 
acres with an estimated 81 million 
visitors in 1963. 

Fourth. Provision under the Geologi- 
cal Survey for topographic surveys and 
mapping of the United States, of which 
only about 60 percent of the land area 
has been mapped; geologic and mineral 
resource surveys and mapping; water 
resources investigations; and supervision 
of 234,000 properties leased for oil, gas, 
and other minerals valued at $1.33 
billion. 

Fifth. Conservation and development 
of our mineral resources under the 
Bureau of Mines, including inspection 
of 9,000 coal mines. 

Sixth. Management and research to 
conserve and restore fish and wildlife re- 
sources for both recreational and com- 
mercial use; operation and maintenance 
of 97 fish hatcheries and 284 national 
wildlife refuges consisting of more than 
28.5 million acres; 

Seventh. The management, protec- 
tion, and development of 186 million 
acres of land in the National Forests; 
an estimated sale of 9.7 billion board 
feet of timber in 1963 with a value of 
$121 million; provision of recreation 
facilities for an estimated 115 million 
visitors; grazing for 6 million livestock; 
and cooperation with States in fire con- 
trol, tree planting, and forest manage- 
ment and processing. 

That is the gist of what is covered 
in this bill. 

We listen to radio, and take a look 
at television, read our daily papers, and 
think we are the greatest country on 
earth. That is correct, we are. America 
is the handwork of God. If you took all 
the rest of the world and rolled it into 
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one it would not compare with this 
country. No other nation on earth is 
so blessed as our country. 

But we have made many mistakes 
and there are many things that we 
should be doing to more adequately 
take care of our resources and our terri- 
tories. That is why the increases in 
this bill are necessary. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 


I went to the South Pacific last year 
after I heard all the criticism about our 
handling of American Samoa. I went 
down there to see what it was all about. 
There is much that we must do to help 
these people, so we have allowed 
$13,044,000, an increase of $3,438,600 in 
the 1962 appropriation. The amount 
allowed, together with $1,100,000 of 
local revenues, will provide $5,116,550 
for operating expenses, an increase of 
$1,328,930 primarily for health, educa- 
tion, and welfare and $9,027,450 for.con- 
struction including $2,828,750 for educa- 
tional facilities, including 20 consolidated 
village schools; $272,000 for medical fa- 
cilities; $2,273,850 for utilities; $600,000 
for completion of the jet airfield; $943,000 
for the road program; $1,869,000 for in- 
stallation of a TV educational system, 
and $240,850 for other facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN FACILITIES 


The committee has allowed 852 mil- 
lion for construction of Indian schools, 
dormitories, quarters, utilities, and other 
buildings and irrigation systems, an in- 
crease of $12,439,000 in the 1962 appro- 
priation and a decrease of $2,765,000 in 
the budget request. It is estimated that 
with the present backlog and the pro- 
jected increase in school population for 
1963 that there will be a total of over 
7,500 additional Indian pupils requiring 
seats by September 1963. The amount 
allowed will provide school facilities for 
about 4,000 additional students leaving 
an estimated out-of-school backlog of 
about 3,500 to be provided for in subse- 
quent years. The appropriation will also 
provide for replacement of about 3,600 
seats in some of the most hazardous, un- 
safe, and substandard buildings in the 
existing Bureau school plants. Consid- 
ering the unobligated balance of over $21 
million under this item as of February 1, 
1962, it is believed that the reduction 
recommended of $2,765,000, or 5 percent, 
will readily be absorbed through slippage 
in the 1963 construction program. 

LAND ACQUISITION 


I am very concerned with the budget 
request we received for additional land 
acquisition, especially the $3,864,000 
asked to buy inholdings in the parks. 
We cut this down to $2 million. We 
all know about the $9 billion mineral 
stockpile. If we do not use caution there 
is going to be a scandal, and a dandy, 
in buying land. We have 766 million 
acres of Federal land now and we do not 
know what to do with it. We are land 
poor. Much of it should be on the tax 
rolls. 

We have 50 miles of Joshua trees in 
California. Instead of taking 45 miles 
and selling it and taking the best 5 
miles to make a beautiful park, the 
budget comes in for funds to buy 2,455 
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acres more of these lands at a cost of 
$110,000. We disallowed this. 

The budget requested $500,000 to buy 
an additional 25,000 acres in the Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla. Yet we al- 
ready own 1,300,000 acres in this park. 
We denied this request. The budget 
estimate also included $1,400,000 to buy 
more Civil War areas when we already 
own and maintain 84,000 acres of these 
lands. We cut this back to $400,000. 


LAND OPPOSITE MOUNT VERNON 


Finally, there has been considerable 
interest in the propsal to acquire the 
land across from Mount Vernon. After 
detailed review we turned it down and 
have detailed our reasons beginning on 
page 10 of the report. 

Briefly, the sewage treatment plant 
which sparked this whole question and 
resulted in the last minute authorization 
last session will now be located over 3 
miles from Mount Vernon where it will be 
obscured from any view from Mount 
Vernon. This site has been recommend- 
ed by the Maryland National Capital 
Parks and Planning Commission. 

The land in question is under ade- 
quate planning and zoning controls. The 
Maryland General Assembly last April 
approved the extension of the regional 
jurisdiction of the Maryland National 
Capital Parks and Planning Commission 
to include this area in question for pur- 
poses of planning, zoning, and sub- 
division control. 

The acreage in question is primarily 
owned by three families which have held 
the property (totaling 540 acres) for 
generations. No evidence was given to 
the committee that these owners 
planned to dispose of their property or 
take any action that was not in keeping 
with the present rural character of this 
area or would not give satisfactory 
scenic easements. 

Finally, the Maryland National Capital 
Parks and Planning Commission has re- 
cently announced plans to spend $30 
million for some 19,000 acres of park 
land. So they would be the appropriate 
ones to buy this land if they think it is 
desirable. The Federal Government now 
owns and maintains over 39,000 acres 
of park land in and around Washing- 
ton and it is time the local people, who 
enjoy one of the highest per capita in- 
comes in the Nation, begin to assume 
some of this burden. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I tell you this is 
a good bill. When you stop to think of 
it, it is going to take in $100 million 
more in revenues next year, for a total 
of $622.8 million. This bill largely pays 
for itself. $ 

I again repeat, this is the greatest 
country on the face of the earth; it is 
the hand of God. Where on the face of 
the globe can you get the climate, the 
soil, the minerals, the mountains, and 
the streams all under one flag? Only 
in America. Iam asking you here today 
to pass this bill, for I believe it is a rea- 
sonable price to pay to preserve and 
develop our national resources. We have 
reduced the requests by $62 million, or 
7 percent, which I believe is all that is 
warranted if we are to provide for the 
many essential additional requirements. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to serve 
on this committee with our good chair- 
man, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Kirwan], and the other members 
of the committee. We generally agree, 
as a whole, on this bill, and I feel that 
this is a good bill as a whole, but there 
are some things in the bill that I think 
should be corrected, and I shall offer an 
amendment at the proper time to at- 
tempt to correct at least one of the 
mistakes which I think has been made 
by the committee. 

Now, I am also intrigued by what the 
gentleman from Ohio says about being 
a little embarrassed because of the fact 
that he is chairman of the only com- 
mittee that does not have a billion-dollar 
bill to bring before the Congress. Well, 
I am not a bit embarrassed as the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee. 

In fact, I hope that not only this bill 
but every appropriation bill will be held 
down as much as is justified so long as 
we have a Federal debt and so long as 
we have almost every year a Federal 
deficit. No one knows when the break- 
ing point will come, and when our dollar 
will lose its value. 

Mr. Chairman, that time is when 
America, especially the people on fixed 
incomes, will suffer. 

Mr. Chairman, if we had a balanced 
budget and we were paying some on 
our national debt each year, I would not 
hesitate one minute to vote to appro- 
priate much more than is contained in 
this bill for America. As the chairman 
of the subcommittee says, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Kirwan], this bill is for 
America and America alone. There are 
some 30 agencies involved. Most of these 
agencies deal with our natural re- 
sources—soil, minerals, forests, oil, and 
everything that goes toward the enrich- 
ment of this great, blessed land of ours. 
I am always quite disgusted when I see 
the budget come up to the Congress with 
such a small amount of money request- 
ed for the conservation of our most 
priceless natural resource, soil. In this 
bill, for instance, the Bureau of the 
Budget cut the request for soil and 
moisture conservation, it cut the re- 
quest for the Indian Service, and the 
Forest Service, which was requested by 
the agencies, to the end that there are 
only a few pennies per acre for soil and 
moisture conservation on our public 
domain. That borders on the criminal, 
my friends, because when the topsoil of 
America is gone, everything we hold 
dear in America is gone. 

Look around the world and you will 
find that in every nation in this world 
that is now in the throes of hunger and 
strife and cold wars and revolution, 
powerful land barons let the soil waste 
away, blow away, wash away, erode 
away, until they can hardly raise beans, 
and beans can be raised on the thinnest 
and the poorest soil, as you well know. 

Mr. Chairman, about 35 years ago a 
great American instituted the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

We now have over 2,900 soil conserva- 
tion districts in America conserving our 
priceless soil on privately owned land. 
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The private landowners of America 
spend many dollars an acre to conserve 
their soil, and it has paid off with big 
returns for every dollar they spent. But 
we, the keepers of the public domain, 
spend only pennies per acre to conserve 
the soil of our public domain. 

Many times we have raised the budget 
requests of the Department of the In- 
terior both in the Indian Service and 
the Forest Service, and I am not talking 
partisan politics. But there are too 
many pepole in the agencies of Govern- 
ment that administer the laws that the 
Congress passes who have no conception 
of the value of our priceless topsoil. I 
hope some day they will wake up to the 
fact that when our soil is gone America 
is gone, and that most of the acres of 
public land will some day be needed to 
feed this exploding population of 
America. 

We have reduced this budget request 
to the tune of $62 million, yet we are 
$72,803,350 above the 1962 fiscal ap- 
propriation. 

The report that comes with this bill is, 
in my opinion, the best explanatory re- 
port that I have ever had the privilege 
of reading. You know the party in 
power in Congress does most of the writ- 
ing of the reports, but more credit must 
be given to the clerks of the committee, 
Eugene Wilhelm and Carson Culp, for 
the work that has been done. 

As I said, at the proper time I shall 
offer an amendment to correct a certain 
part of this bill, namely the part that 
calls for over 3,000 additional employees 
over and above what they have at the 
present time in this Department, the De- 
partment of the Interior, They now 
have over 56,000 employees. This bill 
if enacted in its present form would bring 
the personnel of the Department up to 
59,537 employees, costing how much, do 
you think? Multiply that figure by 
$6,000, which is a little less than the Fed- 
eral employee cost today on an average, 
and then consider the floor space, rent, 
travel pay, per diem pay, and everything 
else that goes along with the cost of the 
administration. 

But figuring this amount of $6,000, we 
have a tidy sum of about $360 million or 
over one-third of the total amount of 
the bill. I shall have more to say about 
that when I offer the amendment when 
we read the bill for amendments. 

It is true that we have a revenue com- 
ing from different agencies in the bill 
amounting to $622,800,000 for the fiscal 
year 1963. That is the amount that is 
estimated. We had $522,100,000 in 1962. 
But let me remind you, we have some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 80 million 
people visiting our parks and they pay 
on an average about 7 cents per person 
to enter these parks and enjoy the facili- 
ties there. The concessionaires take in 
millions upon millions of dollars an- 
nually. How much do you think we get 
in revenue from those concessionaires— 
less than $600,000 per annum. There is 
where we should collect more dollars to 
help out in this great need for money in 
the Federal Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say in the few 
more minutes I intend to take that I am 
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quite proud of a lot of things this com- 
mittee has helped the agencies of the 
Department to do. I am quite proud of 
the fact that because of the appropria- 
tions we have made for the hospitals and 
medical care for the Indians that tuber- 
culosis among the Indians has been al- 
most completely eradicated. It was a 
terrible scourge in Alaska. The inci- 
dence of tuberculosis among the people 
up there as compared with the people on 
the mainland was four times greater. 
We now have almost completely eradi- 
cated tuberculosis in Alaska as well as 
on the mainland among the Indians. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the rec- 
ord we have made in furnishing funds 
for the building of schools and the hiring 
of teachers which has reduced the num- 
ber of Indian children of school age who 
were not in school 10 years ago from 
20,000 to around 5,000. 

I am sure that within the next 2 
years we will have all the Indian children 
of school age in school. You know Uncle 
Sam failed to live up to his treaty with 
the Indians which provided that there 
should be a school room and a teacher 
for every 35 children. We failed miser- 
ably in living up to that agreement, but 
gradually the agreement will be lived 
up to. 

There are, of course, many agencies 
covered by the bill that must have funds 
to carry on their important functions, 
and this bill provides I think more than 
ample money to do a good job for every 
agency involved. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] is recognized. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. FENTON], 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
10802, the appropriation bill for fiscal 
1963, was carefully considered by the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Interior Department and Related 
Agencies. 

The chairman, Mr. Kirwan, and the 
ranking minority member, Mr. JENSEN, 
have explained the bill, generally speak- 
ing. All members of your subcommittee 
were diligent in their attendance at the 
hearings and contributed in bringing 
forth what we think is a good bill. 

As usual our genial clerks, Gene Wil- 
helm and Carson Culp, did a fine job for 
the subcommittee. As a matter of fact 
the accompanying Report No. 1446 to 
H.R. 10802 is evidence of the fine work 
done by them. It is to my mind the 
finest report on the Interior appropria- 
tions bill that I have seen over the years 
that I have been on this subcommittee. 
The hearings are contained in a volume 
of 1,560 pages and give in detail the 
amounts requested by the Interior De- 
partment bureaus and related agencies 
and their justifications for them. 

As has already been noted the Bureau 
of the Budget requested for fiscal year 
1963, the sum of $930,674,000 which is an 
increase of $72,803,305 over the current 
year. The committee recommends 
$868,595,000 for 1963 or a decrease of 
$62,079,000 from the budget request—a 
decrease of 7 percent. 
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It has also been stated that it is antic- 
ipated that there will be derived in 
Federal revenues from the activities pro- 
duced by the 1963 Interior and related 
agencies appropriations, $622,800,000. 
This is an increase over the 1962 Federal 
revenues of $100,700,000. 

It is quite apparent to me that there 
are a number of outstanding and im- 
portant jobs to be done by the Interior 
Department in the areas of conserva- 
tion of soil, water, minerals, forests, and 
human resources. 

This is not to say that advances have 
not been made in previous years; yet 
there is a great deal more to be done. 

Year after year we hear the story of 
soil conservation and what it means to 
America and the future generations of 
the United States. Year after year we 
legislate and appropriate enormous sums 
of money for soil and moisture con- 
servation in both the Agriculture and 
Interior Departments, including the Rec- 
lamation Service of the Interior Depart- 
ment. It has done a lot of good, but 
there is still more to be done in this 
field. 

We are told that “water is liquid gold” 
in some parts of our country and that it 
is becoming one of our greatest prob- 
lems throughout the whole United 
States. While this is undoubtedly true, 
the Interior Department and we in Con- 
gress are legislating to assist our econ- 
omy on the one hand, yet on the other 
hand some of our legislation goes com- 
pletely counter to that which is intended 
and this means the loss of money in 
appropriations, a loss of money to em- 
ployer and employee in industry and a 
loss in what we intended to conserve. 

I would suggest that more attention 
and proper coordination by the involved 
bureaus be given to such projects so as 
to avoid this waste. 

Then we have river compacts intended 
to develop our river basins and we are 
about to be confronted—in the East— 
by clashes of our Army Engineers—civil 
functions—with our industry in the sug- 
gestion that power projects be estab- 
lished to enable the justification for such 
development. 

Here again, on the north and west 
branches of the Susquehanna River we 
see one branch of our Government con- 
templating measures that will affect two 
of our basic industries—coal mining and 
our private power facilities. The most 
recent conflict is the proposed Raystown 
Dam on the Juniata River—a tributary 
of the Susquehanna. 

The conversion of saline water into 
potable water is one of the great experi- 
ments and research that is being done 
by our Interior Department. The hope 
of the committee and the whole country, 
as a matter of fact, is for an early solu- 
tion to this problem. If we can get the 
cost of conversion of saline water into 
potable and usable water down to a fea- 
sible figure this country will have done 
a wonderful service. We are optimistic 
and the reports are to the effect that we 
shall succeed. 

The Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines have been doing a commend- 
able job in mapping, water, and mineral 
research and conservation. The Bureau 
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of Mines is active—as ever—in the 
health and safety of the men who toil in 
mines, In the present Bureau of Mines 
budget there is an allowance for the ap- 
praisal of health and safety conditions 
in noncoal mines. 

The committee disallowed a request 
for the establishment of a new Insti- 
tute of Water Research in the Geologi- 
cal Survey. It was thought to be desir- 
able to defer this new Institute of Water 
Research until more complete informa- 
tion is available from a current study 
being made by a committee under the 
auspices of the President’s Science Ad- 
viser and the Federal Council of Science 
and Technology. 

The Bureau of Mines has currently 
under its supervision the problem of 
Mine Drainage Water in the anthracite 
mines. This is one project which en- 
abled the Federal Government by the 
act of July 15, 1955, 69 Statute 352, 30 
United States Code, sections 571 to 576 
to cooperate with the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in controlling mine water 
in the anthracite mines in order to con- 
serve our coal reserves, life and property. 

The Federal Government authorized 
$8,500,000 to be matched by Pennsylva- 
nia, or a total of $17 million. It therefore 
conforms with the policy of Congress 
to conserve natural resources, promote 
national security, prevent injuries and 
loss of life, and preserve public and pri- 
vate property. 

The legislation specifically specified 
that none of the public funds made 
available for the program shall be used 
for operating or maintenance costs. 

As of the end of the last year the con- 
tracted cost of 25 projects which had 
been completed was $7,017,555.47 which 
was shared equally by the Federal and 
State Governments. It can be seen that 
there is a little less than $10 million re- 
maining in the mine drainage fund. 

It is my hope that most of this fund 
shall be continued for the purpose that 
it was intended and not be used for 
backfilling of voids or strippings—par- 
ticularly if we are to believe what some 
authorities are claiming, namely, that 
the coal industrly is going to make a 
comeback. I am opposed to the deple- 
tion of this fund for purposes other than 
mine drainage. I certainly do not want 
to learn of miners being drowned from 
the impounded mine waters breaking 
through such as we had on July 9, 1952, 
when three men were caught and 
drowned at Centralia, Columbia County, 
Pa.; and, on November 5, 1953, when two 
men were drowned at Minersville, 
Schuylkill County, Pa., and a few years 
ago when five men lost their lives by 
drowning at the Cano and Martin Mines, 
Minersville, Schuylkill County, Pa. 

And certainly we can all remember 
when 12 men were drowned near Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., when the Susquehanna River 
broke through, and whose bodies are still 
in the mines. 

Just why there is a move on now to 
utilize the balance of the mine drainage 
fund for other purposes I don’t know; 
especially when it is so vital to use it 
for its original intention. 

The matter of acid mine water, which 
of necessity is pumped into our rivers 
and streams is another problem which 
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should be looked into. It should be in- 
cluded in our water—saline water pro- 
gram—because it is causing havoc and 
geni to thousands upon thousands of 

Yes, water is one of our greatest prob- 

ems—scarity, pollution, salinity. 

One of the outstanding jobs being done 
in the conservation area is that being 
done by the Public Health Service in the 
Indian Health Activities. The conser- 
vation of human lives. 

The history of the U.S, Public Health 
Service since their assignment to this 
work with the Indian Service shows the 
remarkable progress made in health and 
sanitation of that Service. 

On pages 1320 to 1325 of the hearings 
you will find the report and statement 
of Dr, Shaw, Chief of the Division of In- 
dian Health, on “Indian Health Activi- 
ties.” I am sure you will agree that the 
accomplishments made in the short time 
of 7 years is quite encouraging. 

There is, however, more work to be 
done in the Indian health activities. 

Conservation of lives, whether it be in 
the Indian Service or the mining indus- 
try or any other vocation such as fire- 
fighting, is to my mind not only a chal- 
lenge but vital to the welfare of our 
country. 

Most of the bureaus of the Interior 
Department received increases over the 
1962 fiscal year appropriations although 
there were some modest cuts in all in- 
stances from the budget estimates. 

Every branch of the Department of the 
Interior has an important role to play in 
our American life—the all-American de- 
partment—and they are doing a credit- 
able job. 

I would therefore urge the adoption of 
H.R. 10802. It is a good bill and has, 
generally speaking, the unanimous ap- 
proval of your subcommittee. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, on page 10 
of the report we have the comment from 
the Appropriations Committee in regard 
to purchasing of inholdings in the na- 
tional parks. Now, this is not a problem 
which can be dismissed quickly, because 
it is a far-reaching, very important 
problem, In the first place, so far 
as the present consideration of this bill 
is concerned, we should make a definite 
determination as to whether or not the 
inholdings are necessary to complete a 
particular national park complex and, 
if the land is essential, then there is little 
point in delaying acquisition while the 
property values are rising. 

But I would call the attention of the 
House, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that 
we can, through our legislating, create 
very serious problems for the future in 
the matter of inholdings. 

Mr. Chairman, may I describe one 
specific instance in order to illustrate 
the kind of problem which can arise? 
Suppose we have an island surrounded 
by sea water, and the coastal areas 
would make a very desirable national 
park, a very beautiful and significant 
national park. Then through the cen- 
oo of this island there is what might 

be described a pastoral zone of great 
beauty. Now, what that amounts to, of 
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course, Mr. Chairman, is a cow pasture. 
This land is used for dairying. It would 
be desirable property if the entire island 
could be purchased as a national park, 
and if this pastoral zone could be in- 
cluded. But the proposal which we are 
debating is to exclude that area as a 
pastoral zone. This is where the prob- 
lem develops. The landowners who 
hold this property which is being used 
for dairying will be permitted to retain 
that land so long as they use it for that 
specific purpose, for the purpose of 
dairying. If they lose their milk mar- 
ket, or if they desire to change occupa- 
tions, or in any other way relieve them- 
selves of this land, under the provisions 
of the kind of legislation we sometimes 
write, they can sell this land only on 
condition that it be used for the original 
purpose. So the Government says, “If 
you want to sell this land at any time we 
will purchase it. It is our intent to 
purchase it in order to make it a part 
of the park.” 

If the Appropriations Committee is 
not going to buy these inholdings, when 
a dairyman wants to dispose of his land, 
and nobody else wants it for dairying 
purposes, what is he to do? He is stuck 
with that land which he cannot use for 
another purpose, but which the Govern- 
ment will not purchase. In other words, 
we have created—with the present atti- 
tude of the committee—an impossible 
situation for the people who own this 
land within the total proposed bound- 
aries of the national park. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I would be 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. The gentleman 
is referring, I believe, to a proposed park 
to be established in California; is that 
correct? 

Mr. KYL. No; that is not correct, Mr. 
Chairman. One park is being proposed 
in California which does fit generally the 
qualifications I have specified, but the 
same general procedure is employed now 
in most of the park areas which we are 
purchasing, such as at Cape Cod. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KYL. Certainly. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Is there any 
proposal that the gentleman might make 
to cure this situation? I am sure that 
those of us who are interested in in- 
holdings and in the establishment of 
parks would welcome any suggestion that 
might cope with this. We are just as 
interested in the deletion of inholdings 
and dealing fairly with inholdings as is 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr,KYL. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the 
gentleman would be interested in the 
fact that I have sought cooperation and 
I am receiving cooperation from the Park 
Service in the Department of Interior 
to provide legislation for the purchase 
of all inholdings which are necessary for 
the completion of the parks. It also 
might interest the gentleman, Mr. Chair- 
man, to note that the gentleman from 
Iowa would much prefer the creation of 
a total land area park such as has been 
suggested by the gentleman in California 
so that we can act fairly with the people 
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who own. property in those areas, and 
so that we can have a well developed 
park complex in each instance, I think 
we are fooling ourselyes when we legis- 
late otherwise. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr, MAGNUSON, Mr. Chairman, in 
recognition of what the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KYL] has just said, I wish 
to point out that we did leave in this 
bill $2 million for the purpose of acquir- 
ing inholdings. This was a cut of 
something less than 50 percent; we cut 
out $1,864,000. Of course, that still 
leaves the Park Service in a position to 
purchase very sizable acreages of in- 
holdings. We object to this inholding 
proposition, in any case, as being a 
chronic ailment, shall we say, of all the 
parks. We think that the Park Service 
and the Congress should be more care- 
ful about setting up complete entities 
when a park is established and not have 
this ever-recurring problem of park 
boundaries with spots of private hold- 
ings inside. I do not think the fault is 
basically that of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations but of the Congress and the 
Park Service in not eliminating this 
problem in the first place. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, what the 
gentleman is saying is that we should 
avoid creating circumstances of this kind 
in the future; is that right? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Exactly. 

Mr. KYL, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say to the gentleman that I am 
not criticizing the Committee on Appro- 
priations for action in this instance; but 
I am saying that Members should pay 
more attention when we vote on these 
park measures so that we do not con- 
8 repeat the difficulty which we 

ve. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. We are in complete 
agreement. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Would the gen- 
tleman agree that there are park pro- 
posals or that there may be park pro- 
posals where what is designated as an 
in-holding, a large area, we will say a 
dairy ranching area, might be appro- 
priate extension of the entire idea of 
the park and therefore it might be ap- 
propriate to include it within the 
boundaries of the park? The reason for 
my question is that while it does not 
go precisely to the point of appropria- 
tions, certainly this is a legislative rec- 
ord which will be considered and referred 
to in future debate on matters of this 
kind. Therefore, I would like to under- 
stand the gentleman perfectly on that 
score. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think there 
might be cases in which leaving an in- 
holding within park boundaries might be 
justified. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. And appro- 
priate? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. And appropriate, 
perhaps, to the surroundings of the park, 
but I do not believe that every park we 
have should present us with this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, line 10: 
“CONSTRUCTION 

“For construction of access road, acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way and of existing con- 
necting roads (other than on the revested 
Oregon and California Railroad grant lands), 
and acquisition and construction of build- 
ings and appurtenant facilities, $1,000,000, 
to remain available until expended.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and open 
for amendment and points of order at 
any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, several of us were 
locked out, inasmuch as the Committee 
took only an hour of general debate on 
this bill. If we relinquish the right to 
get in here for a little debate, we could 
be limited to 5 minutes, perhaps. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I made 
a unanimous-consent request; the mat- 
ter is up to the gentleman, 

Mr. GROSS. I wish the gentleman 
would let us proceed for a little while and 
then perhaps ask unanimous consent 
that the remainder of the bill be con- 
sidered as read. 
ae KIRWAN. I shall be happy to do 

at. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr.. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Kirwan] about a question which 
has come up in correspondence which I 
have received about the creation of some 
park lands in Michigan. Is the gentle- 
man able to inform us whether there is 
anything in this bill which would pro- 
vide for additional park areas in the up- 
per part of Michigan? 

Mr. KIRWAN. There is nothing in 
pe ace part of Michigan provided for 


Mr. BETTS. Is there anything for 
the acquisition of park lands in any part 
of Michigan? 

ak KIRWAN. Not that I am aware 
of. 

Mr. BETTS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
of our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] fol- 
lowing the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Betrs] whether 
there is anything in this bill that per- 
tains to any proposed park area known 
as the Dunes in Michigan, whether it 
be in the Upper or the Lower Peninsula. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] and the members 
of his committee for an outstanding job 
on this bill. As the chairman has so 
ably and forcefully pointed out in his 
remarks, this is an all-American bill, with 
all the funds to be spent on America. I 
know of no better recommendation for 
any piece of legislation than that. 

I want to especially thank the com- 
mittee for their consideration of items 
for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
I am fortunate to represent the area 
of southern Hlinois where the Crab 
Orchard National Wildlife Refuge is lo- 
cated. This facility has been of tre- 
mendous help to our area in providing 
economic benefits. The amount allowed 
by the committee for operation and 
maintenance at Crab Orchard will allow 
us to do an effective job of administra- 
tion. We also deeply appreciate the 
amount allowed—$410,000—to complete 
the network of access roads and other 
improvements at Devil’s Kitchen Lake. 
This new facility will be of great help to 
our area in providing cottage sites, 
swimming, camping, fishing, and boating 
activity. These facilities at Devil's 
Kitchen will be a boon to our area and at 
the same time will bring in an additional 
revenue to the Government, from many 
sources at the new lake. The Federal 
Government has invested many millions 
of dollars in the Crab Orchard refuge, 
Little Grassy Lake, and Devil’s Kitchen 
Lake and with the small appropriation 
being made available in this bill will be 
able to increase substantially the return 
on this investment, plus making available 
to all Americans everywhere the scenic, 
unequalled recreation facilities and in- 
dustrial potential the area has to offer. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as was the case with 
the only other regular appropriation 
bill that has come before the House 
thus far during this session of the Con- 
gress, this bill is almost $73 million 
above the spending for last year. Yes, 
it is a reduction—as my colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], 
said—it is a reduction in the budget esti- 
mate, but the important point is that it 
is $73 million above the spending for the 
same general purposes last year. I 
would like to see one appropriation bill 
that at least holds spending down to the 
level of the preceding year in view of 
the debt, deficit, and inflation that we 
face in this country. I wonder if we 
are ever going to get a bill before the 
House that holds spending at least to 
what it was in the previous year. 

I was interested in hearing the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] tell of 
his visit to a steel mill in Japan. I take 
it that the gentleman was not climbing 
any mountains when he was over there; 
is that correct? The gentleman did not 
indulge in any mountain climbing when 
he was there; did he? 

Mr. KIRWAN. No. But there is one 
thing in this bill that I know the gentle- 
man would not overlook which could 
come out on a point of order, and that 
is $2,000 for the Secretary of the Interior. 
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Mr. GROSS. That would be for rep- 
resentation allowance? 

Mr. KIRWAN. When the Post Office 
bill was up last week, $6,000 was allowed. 

Mr. GROSS. There was also $5,000 
for the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KIRWAN. When the Secretary 
was in Japan, he had to buy some extra 
shoes to go mountain climbing. Now he 
is down in the Virgin Islands and he has 
to buy extra clothing to go skin diving. 
I hope the gentleman is not going to 
take this out on a point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the gentleman concerning the 
Secretary of the Interior. But I thought 
that representation allowances were for 
something different. I did not know 
that representation allowances were for 
the purpose of buying skis, ski shoes, 
and skin diving outfits. I am learning 
something every day. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is what our 
American youth want and he is just 
showing the way. I hope the gentleman 
is not going to take that out on a point 
of order. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not going to do that 
after the House voted $5,000 and $6,000 
in the previous bill. I would not de- 
prive the Secretary of the Interior of 
any of the good things of life. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Trying to answer the 
question the gentleman asked, it will 
take about $18 million to pay the addi- 
tional employees. But they are going to 
take in $100 million. I know the gentle- 
man would sooner see $60 million being 
paid to employees, if you are going to 
make $40 million in profits. 

Mr. GROSS. That raises a question 
I wanted to ask the gentleman. Can 
the gentleman give us some idea, I be- 
lieve you said in your remarks that 
either this year or next year we would 
come within about $200 million of bal- 
ancing outgo and income as it pertains to 
this bill, 

Mr. KIRWAN. The report tells you 
very plainly that they had better cut 
back next year and that they have about 
gone the limit when it comes to putting 
on employees. 

Mr. GROSS. The committee report 
says that the activities covered by the 
bill are forecast to generate $622,800,- 
000 in Federal revenues in the fiscal year 
1963 compared with $522,100,000 in 
1962 or an increase of $100,700,000 in 
revenues. 

I believe it was the gentleman’s state- 
ment that in the next fiscal year we 
would come within about $200 million 
of balancing the budget insofar as this 
spending is concerned. Is that correct or 
approximately correct? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, in the coming 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
us where all this revenue is coming 
from? 

Mr. KIRWAN. A great deal of money 
is taken in from the leasing of oil lands 
and the role of timber; it is coming in 
by the millions. Pretty nearly every 
agency in the Department turns money 
back to the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have that 
explanation from the gentleman. I did 
not realize there was that much revenue 
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coming in. It goes into the general 
fund of the Treasury, does it not? 

Mr. KIRWAN. One thing with which 
I quarrel is the little amount we get from 
concessions. The concessionaires took 
in $48 million last year. But the Federal 
Government received only $520,000 in 
franchise fees. We should do something 
about this as we stated in the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does not think that the 
Salaries in some of these agencies are 
pretty high? Let me call attention to 
page 19 of the bill, the Office of Coal Re- 
search, salaries and expenses. Then let 
me call attention to page 115 of the hear- 
ings, the table of salaries paid in the 
Office of Coal Research. The average 
GS salary in fiscal 1962 listed is $10,287— 
the average salary. 

Mr. KIRWAN. But the Appropria- 
tions Committee had nothing to do with 
that. The Civil Service Commission es- 
tablishes these grades. We have noth- 
ing to do with it on the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think an average salary of $10,287 is 
rather high? 

Mr. KIRWAN. To give you my honest 
opinion I have taken the same view as 
you on that, but I as chairman of this 
subcommittee do not set up the salary 
schedules; the Civil Service Commission 
sets them up. 

Mr.GROSS. On page 757 of the hear- 
ings, the lead and zinc stabilization pro- 
gram, the average GS salary is $8,026. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Again, all I can say to 
the gentleman is that I do not set up the 
salary schedules; the Civil Service Com- 
mission sets them up. Neither you nor 
I can get a job with the Federal Govern- 
ment unless we are under civil service. 

Mr. GROSS. And does not the gen- 
tleman think that there is duplication in 
the matter of research as between the 
Bureau of Mines and the work done in 
the coal research organization? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I would say to the 
gentleman that he is 100 percent correct. 
But the House voted to set up the new 
organization, not the Appropriations 
Committee. It was passed here as an 
act of this Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Then on top of this 
$10,000-plus average salary—average 
salary, mind you—in coal research, I 
find from the hearings that they are 
going out and hiring consultants and re- 
searchers. They are going to research 
us out of business in Congress. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am not going to 
argue with the gentleman on that score, 
but I would like to see what the gentle- 
man said the day it passed the House. 

Mr. GROSS. I say to the gentle- 
man now that we are being saturated 
with researchers and consultants all over 
this Government. They are being hired 


in the Defense Department to tell them 
how to plan war games, to tell them how 
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to repair tanks, to tell them how to re- 
pair military trucks, and still we are 
spending millions of dollars on the De- 
partment of Defense, yet that Depart- 
ment hires counseling firms to tell the 
— on the payrolls how to do their 
wor 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am only trying to 
defend this bill. Iam not debating about 
the rest of the departments. I said this 
is a good bill. Any bill that will take in 
$100 million and you spend only $18 mil- 
lion in salaries is a good bill. For every 
5,000 people that go into the parks we 
put 1 man on to handle them. When 
you and I run for office and they have a 
clambake, it takes 25 just to handle the 
cutlery. This is 1 for 5,000. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 7 of the bill you 
have an item of Ice.“ I hope this has 
no relation to the expenditure of $2,000 
on page 25 of the bill for the office of the 
Secretary. 

Let me ask the gentleman another 
question. How long is the Civil War 
Centennial Commission going to go on 
at $100,000 per year? That has been 
with us for quite a while. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I will again tell the 
gentleman that I am of the same opinion 
as he is, but it passed the House, and 
that is what we are mandated to do, to 
put this $100,000 in. We did not do it, 
but we have got to provide the money. 

Mr. GROSS. Again I find that the 
average salary of ungraded positions in 
the Civil War Centennial Commission is 
$17,738. They are pretty plush too, are 
they not? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to the commit- 
tee report on page 20, where it is evident 
that the chairman of the committee and 
other members recognized the need for 
and my continuing interest in fisheries 
research. Each year it has been my 
privilege to appear before the committee 
to represent my interest in fisheries re- 
search and also forestry matters. 

I want to take a moment to extend my 
sincere appreciation to the committee 
members for the courtesies they have 
extended me each year and for the 
consideration which they have given to 
suggestions that I have submitted to the 
committee. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, if I may, in 
connection with the access road con- 
struction program, a question. 

The deletion of the $2 million, pursu- 
ant to the Comptroller General’s deci- 
sion does not mean the committee feels 
this road program should suffer but 
merely that it should be placed in an- 
other portion of the bill; is that correct? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. The 
Comptroller General told us to cut it out. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Is it the feeling 
that this amount will be appropriated in 
the proper section of the committee, in 
order to continue the access road pro- 
gram? 

Mr. KIRWAN. We allowed the full 
amount that is authorized. 
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Mr. CLEM MILLER. And the $2 mil- 
lion will be in the highway program? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, as the 
Members of the House are aware, I have 
attempted times in recent years, 
to call their attention to the preserva- 
tion of our great natural and historical 
resources in the valley of the Potomac 
River. 

Last summer, this House approved a 
bill which I introduced without a dis- 
senting vote. 

A companion bill, introduced into the 
Senate by Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico, chairman of the Senate 
Interior Committee, also passed without 
a dissenting vote. 

Our efforts were signed into Public 
Law 87-362 by President Kennedy. 

Members of both parties acclaimed this 
action to preserve the view from Mount 
aoe the home of George Washing- 

n. 

Now we have before us the report of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House. This report disallows in toto the 
authorization of $937,600 to carry out 
the provisions of Public Law 87-362, 
passed less than 5 months ago. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
report correctly states the reasons why 
the Congress passed Public Law 87-362. 
From that point the committee report 
appears to try to make these three 
points: 

First. The present plans of the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
not detract from the Mount Vernon 
view. 

Second. Adequate planning and zon- 
ing controls now exist. 

Third. The cost will be far greater 
than that estimated when the bill was 
passed a few months ago. 

Before this body votes on this measure, 
I wish to correct the records on these 
points, so that the House is voting with 
true facts at their disposition. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
report cites that the Washington Subur- 
ban Sanitary Commission piously states 
that it will “refrain from further con- 
sideration of a site at Mockley Point.” 
But the report fails to quote the next 
sentence from the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission publicity release 
which says: 

The commission believes that a treatment 
plant can be located at another site on the 
southern shore of Piscataway Bay. 


Nor does the committee read further 
in the commission’s same recent public 
pronouncement which says: 

The commission will not consider * * * 
any site which adversely affects the Mount 
Vernon vista. 


Despite this pronouncement the com- 
mission testified in the Senate only 10 
days ago on the site it now contemplated. 

Of course the commission testifies 
that the two-story structure it will build 
at the present will be attractive, and that 
@ sewage treatment plant need not be 
obnoxious. To sanitary engineers they 
are the most beautiful and utilitarian 
structures in the world. 
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The House Appropriations Committee 
report states that the Maryland National 
Park and Planning Commission has rec- 
ommended the new location planned by 
the commission for the sewage disposal 
plant in the lower valley of Piscataway 
Creek. 

Again the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in an otherwise commendable at- 
tempt to save printing costs, has treated 
this body to'a partial quotation. The re- 
port referred to states: 

The long range needs of the [Prince 
Georges] county will be better met by a 
plant located at Mattawoman Creek in 
Charles County. 

The report continues: 

It would be our preference that a lagoon 
system be used rather than a disposal plant 
{at the Piscataway Bay site] with the 
thought that when a larger plant is ultimate- 
ly located in Charles County, those sites 
could be abandoned as disposal plants and 
the lands used for park and recreation pur- 
poses, 

A careful reading of the full Maryland 
National Park and Planning Commission 
report shows almost the exact opposite 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
report citations. 

For example, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee report states that the 
area in question is under “adequate 
planning and zoning controls.” 

The same Maryland National Park 
and Planning Commission report has 
this to say on zoning controls for the 
area: 

We do not believe that a proper zoning 
plan can be developed for this area unless 
and until an estate and farm zone requiring 
2- and 5-acre lot sizes are available. 


No such classification now exists in 
Prince Georges or Charles Counties, 

Even if such a zone classification did 
exist, it could not be applied to prevent 
a sewage plant here, or any place else. 
Repeated testimony before the Congress 
last fall showed that the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission was not 
subject to zoning in location of its plant, 
and that local government in this area 
has no.control and no veto over the loca- 
tion of a sewage plant. As the Members 
of the House may remember, the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
in its majesty did not deign to testify 
before the House last summer, and re- 
fused. pointblank to give a commitment 
to the Senate that it would not proceed 
to build a treatment plant while we con- 
sidered the matter further. That is why 
the law was passed. It was the only 
way to stop this agency of the State, and 
was resorted to only after all local reme- 
dies had been tried and failed. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
report further states: 

The acreage in question is primarily owned 
by three families which have held property 
(totaling 540 acres) for generations. 

This is not even a half-truth. Public 
Law 87-362 refers to 1,186 acres of land 
along the waterfront. One-half is owned 
by foundations who have offered to do- 
nate their holdings to the Government 
without cost. Despite repeated testi- 
mony on these generous gifts, the House 
Appropriations Committee completely ig- 
nores this fact. 
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In addition, two other major water- 
front landowners have told the Depart- 
ment of the Interior since Public Law 
87-362 passed that they will donate ease- 
ments on their property to the Govern- 
ment. 

The three cited by the committee in 
their report are the only waterfront 
landowners who have objected. 

The report states: 

No evidence was given to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that these (the three 
cited above) plan to dispose of their prop- 
erty or take any action that was not in keep- 
ing with the present rural character of this 
area, or would not give satisfactory scenic 
easements. 


The House Appropriations Committee 
chose to ignore that the Washington 
Suburban Sanitary Commission testified 
before them that it is currently planning 
to acquire one of the three tracts for 
its sewage disposal plant and has the 
power of eminent domain to back up its 
decision. The owners plans have little 
to do with this impending change. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
is also unaware that despite the fact that 
these protesting owners did not testify 
to this point, they have advised the De- 
partment of the Interior that they would 
not give any easement which would in 
any way restrict their right to develop 
their lands as they saw fit. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
questions the adequacy of the $937,600 
authorized in Public Law 87-362 and 
questions the $1,600 per acre estimate on 
the 586 acres proposed for purchase in 
addition to the over 500 acres which will 
be donated outright. 

This estimate was made by the De- 
partment of the Interior. It was based 
on the sale of a 50-acre farm in the cen- 
ter of the area along the river opposite 
Mount Vernon. This sale, which took 
place last summer, was a private sale be- 
tween a willing seller and an informed 
buyer, and was at the price of $1,300 per 
acre, including the house, barns, and 
other improvements, 

Of course, the objecting families cited 
by the House Appropriations Committee 
testified that the acquisition price of 
their land would be much higher, but I 
believe that courts would hold that the 
fair market value is established by recent 
sales. One of the protesting families’ 
representatives testified before the Sen- 
ate last fall that the price would be much 
higher. Close questioning by the chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee failed 
to elicit any figure at all from the 
witness. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
in making this report on the purported 
inadequacy of the authorization, was ap- 
parently unaware that two of the major 
waterfront landowners. have offered to 
donate easements on their lands to the 
Federal Government without cost, since 
Public Law 87-362 has passed. Another 
major landowner—note to Mr. SAYLOR— 
this.is the Mount Vernon and Marshall 
Hall Steamboat Co., who operate slot 
machines at Marshall Hall—offered to 
donate easements on his waterfront 
lands before the bill passed. These ease- 
ment donations, if accepted by Interior, 
would be deducted from the estimated 
cost of acquiring the 586 acres. 
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In addition, the House Appropriations 
Committee was apparently not aware 
that testimony given subsequently in the 
Senate showed that over one-half of the 
resident landowners in the Moyaone Re- 
serve in the area covered by Public Law 
87-362 have signed statements that they 
will donate visual easements on their 
property to the Federal Government 
without charge. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee was also unaware that 
several hundred acres in the Moyaone 
Reserve area as covered by this bill are 
under conservation covenants whose pro- 
visions already meet the requirements of 
this bill. Therefore, even where pay- 
ments for scenic easements were re- 
quired, the cost would be very small. 

Lastly, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee makes the point of its policy that 
acquisition of park lands in this area is 
the responsibility of local jurisdictions, 
and suggests that the local planning 
commission should acquire the acreage 
in question “if it is determined desirable 
or necessary.” 

This body should be aware that the In- 
terior Committee in considering Public 
Law 87-362 made very clear in the hear- 
ings that this was not a local park bill 
passed for the local citizens. We,on the 
committee, recommend this bill unani- 
mously to protect the view from Mount 
Vernon for the millions of visitors who 
come to the shrine from all over America 
and all over the world. 

It must not, cannot, and will not be 
considered a local park bill. The support 
for this legislation and for the proposed 
appropriation which has come from all 
corners of the Nation, is not support of a 
local park bill. It is support for protec- 
tion of a national shrine. I cannot be- 
lieve this country is so poor that we 
cannot afford to protect that shrine, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that private 
individuals are contributing such a large 
share of the cost. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the view 
from Mount Vernon is one-of the most 
beautiful in America and I believe we 
should do whatever is necessary to keep 
it that way. 

George Washington chose the site of 
his mansion with care, and he chose re- 
markably well. 

We are most fortunate that an acci- 
dent of history permitted the preserva- 
tion of Washington's view through all 
of these years, for it is only in recent 
years that a few interested individuals 
began consciously to protect the shrine 
from unsightly developments across the 
river. 

This is one of those rare occasions in 
America when we have decided to pre- 
serve something unspoiled, and have 
been able to do so, instead of finding 
that the damage is done and the only 
possibility, if it is worthwhile, is costly 
restoration. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
interest of our colleague, the gentle- 
woman from Ohio IMrs. BoLTON], in 
this project. 

Her devotion to Mount Vernon merits 
the gratitude of all Americans now and 
for generations to come. 

Most recent evidence of Mrs. BOL- 
rox's interest was her purchase of ap- 
proximately one-half the acreage on the 
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Maryland shore that must be protected 
if the view from Mount Vernon is to re- 
main unspoiled. This land was acquired 
at her personal expense, in an amount 
approaching three-quarters of a million 
dollars, to be preserved in its present 
natural condition. 

This gift, together with other land al- 
ready protected, has the effect of match- 
ing dollar for dollar the expense of the 
US. Government or any other agency 
that will acquire the balance of the land. 

I am proud of Frances Botton. Her 
loyalty and her generosity mark her as 
a truly dedicated American. I sincerely 
hope that her goal, the preservation and 
protection of one of America’s most 
meaningful and most beautiful shrines, 
will soon be realized. 

Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, before 
I discuss some aspects of this measure 
briefiy, I want to take time to pay tribute 
to the gentleman from Ohio and the 
members of his subcommittee who have 
done the work on this bill. The members 
of the Appropriations Committee are 
often “in the middle” between those who 
think that more should have been appro- 
priated for particular programs and 
those who think that the budget should 
have been cut back still further. In 
spite of this, I think all of us here recog- 
nize, and I want to say once again for 
the record, that they do a tremendous 
job and do it well. Specific points 
raised regarding individual programs 
are not intended to detract from the 
overall commendation of these gentle- 
men on the long hours of study of these 
complex budget items and the decisions 
they reach on them. 

The particular appropriation bill be- 
fore us this afternoon is one of the most 
important from the standpoint of my 
part of the Nation. In my district, we 
have great timber resources in the na- 
tional forests and we have vast stretches 
of public domain land under the man- 
agement of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Thus, the budgetary actions of 
the Congress on the programs of the 
Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service have direct and critical 
impact on the people and the economy 
of my State and my congressional dis- 
trict. Indeed, it is because of this close 
relationship between the programs 
covered in this measure and the growth 
and well-being of my area that I feel 
that I can and must continue to impress 
upon all of my colleagues the importance 
of moving ahead in the management and 
development of our land and timber re- 
sources. Believe me, I am close to these 
programs on a day-to-day basis and I 
know the potential for long-range re- 
turns from an adequate program and 
the losses to everyone that result from 
too little and too late. 

For example, I want to discuss the 
range management situation on our 
public lands. Ever since my election to 
the House, I have been fighting for a 
dynamic program of rehabilitation and 
coordinated management which would 
reverse the tragic downward trend of 
these priceless land resources. I was 
pleased that the Kennedy administra- 
tion recommended substantial increases 
in funds for this type of work. I am 
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gratified that the committee has not cut 
back the President’s requests for soil 
and moisture conservation and for weed 
control on the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment lands. This work is not only in- 
vestment in the truest sense of the term, 
it is vital conservation work that has too 
long gone undone or inadequately done. 

As many Members are aware, the 
problem of deteriorating rangeland has 
become most critical in recent years. It 
is resulting in losses of our wildlife, in 
economic dislocation for our livestock 
industry, and in unutilized potential for 
outdoor recreational development. As 
I have consistently argued, what is es- 
sential is a dynamic and imaginative 
program of rehabilitation of our public 
lands coupled with coordinated man- 
agement for full multiple use. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that this year we 
have the potential for a major break- 
through in this field. Following much 
consultation and study, following con- 
ferences between the Bureau of Land 
Management and users, both livestock 
operators and other users, and with the 
full recommendation of the Bureau of 
Land Management's District Advisory 
Board, Bureau personnel have devel- 
oped a pilot program to meet the needs 
for range rehabilitation and manage- 
ment. 

Chosen for the pilot program was the 
Vale Grazing District of Oregon, a vast 
area of 6% million acres with three- 
quarters of the land being Federal range 
under Bureau of Land Management ad- 
ministration and management. It is an 
area in which the problem is particu- 
larly acute with almost half of the area 
either already in the lowest category of 
condition or in a seriously declining 
state approaching that classification. 
At the same time, it is an area with 
tremendous potential, not only for a 
more dynamic livestock industry but for 
other public uses. It has unique scenic 
attractions, including the newest vol- 
canic flows in the Nation and with su- 
perlative hunting areas for deer and for 
upland birds. The program which has 
been developed is a long-range plan 
which can serve as a model for similar 
conservation work on other public do- 
main lands throughout the Nation. 

This program was not completed on a 
detailed planning basis in time for in- 
clusion in the President’s budget request 
nor in time for presentation to the 
committee. However, together with the 
Senators from my State, I will be work- 
ing for full consideration of this pro- 
gram before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the other body. It is expected 
that we will receive the full support of 
the administration in our efforts, and I 
merely want to urge the Members of 
this body to give it similar consideration 
in the event that we are successful in 
securing action to provide funds to begin 
this vital program. 

I want to turn now to the other major 
agency affected by the measure before 
us, the Forest Service. Here, I must 
express regret that the budget requests 
of the President have been substantially 
cut back. Two specific cuts are of great 
concern to me and to my people. First, 
the committee has reduced the funds for 
timber sales administration by $800,000, 
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citing “the depressed timber market.” 
Mr. Chairman, I submit that the reason 
cited is a primary reason for not cutting 
back on this program. It is clear to 
many of us that one of the factors 
involved in the current crucial situa- 
tion in our lumber economy is the fail- 
ure of the Forest Service to program and 
carry out sales on the national forest 
on an adequate basis. Obviously, this 
cannot be done unless we, here in Con- 
gress, provide adequate funds to do the 
job. Therefore, I urge strongly that 
this budget item be reappraised in the 
light of the need for an increased timber 
sales program which will be more in 
eecord with the allowable cuts which the 
Forest Service has established. As Ihave 
pointed out again and again, funds ap- 
propriated for timber sales are returned 
and more than returned. Without ade- 
quate funds to carry out a sales pro- 
gram, the timber resources of our 
national forests will suffer and both the 
revenues of the Forest Service and the 
people’s investment in their standing 
timber will be reduced. 

Similarly, I want to express concern at 
the deletion of the requested $2 million 
for the purchase of access roads. While 
I appreciate the reasoning behind the 
committee's decision, it seems to me 
that here again, the critical situation in 
the lumber industry which the commit- 
tee has explicitly recognized calls for 
continuing, at least for another year, the 
item which has been deleted. As in the 
case of timber sales management, access 
road purchase is an item which is repaid 
in the immediate future. It allows the 
Forest Service to gain immediate access 
to timber supplies now unavailable for 
harvesting. In the absence of such ac- 
cess, this timber and the revenue it rep- 
resents must be forgone. Moreover, 
failure to harvest such timber in season 
can result in its complete loss. It is my 
understanding that the recommendation 
of the committee that these appropria- 
tions be secured under another authoriza- 
tion will not provide an adequate solution 
and I urge that this important item also 
be given continuing study with an eye to 
its possible inclusion in the final appro- 
priation measure approved by Congress. 

Finally, I want to mention briefly the 
field of forest research. In recent years 
there has been progress in this area, but 
more progress is needed if we are to reap 
the full benefits of our potential timber 
resources. The Forest Service has pro- 
posed construction of research facilities 
for work in the vital area of range and 
wildlife habitat research for the Pacific 
Northwest. These facilities would be lo- 
cated at La Grande, Oreg., where the 
State board of higher education is pro- 
viding a site for Forest Service use. The 
work of the La Grande Laboratory would 
develop improved techniques and prac- 
tices for multiple use of our national 
forest lands. With increased recogni- 
tion of the importance of utilizing these 
lands for wildlife and recreational pur- 
poses, as well as for timber and grazing, 
the provision of such improved tech- 
niques becomes ever more vital. Only 
with them can the various uses of forest 
lands become more fully compatible and 
the need is an immediate one. I am ad- 
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vised that the initial investment required 
for the La Grande facilities is $500,000, 
and I deeply regret that such an item was 
not included in the President's budget. 
I know how reluctant the committee is 
to recommend appropriations not re- 
quested by the administration, but I 
want to reaffirm my belief that this re- 
search item should not be further de- 
layed, and I hope that it, too, will receive 
further study and sympathetic consider- 
ation by the House so that we can move 
forward at the earliest possible date. 

In conclusion, I merely want to stress, 
as I have so consistently, that these vari- 
ous appropriations for resource manage- 
ment—and that is primarily what we 
have in this bill—are, in reality, invest- 
ments which bring great returns, both in 
actual revenues, as in the case of our tim- 
ber resources, and in increased value of 
our heritage of land, wood, and water. 
While many of these programs, as I have 
indicated, are of particular immediate 
impact in areas such as my own, their 
dividends flow to all of the people of the 
United States. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, under 
consent granted by Chairman Kirwan, 
of the Interior Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join my colleague from the State of Ore- 
gon, Congressman ULLMAN, who so suc- 
cinctly stated the problem relative to our 
forest areas and in regard to the appro- 
priations for the Forest Service. 

First, I would like to commend and 
thank and pay tribute to the gentleman 
from Ohio and the members of his sub- 
committee who have worked so long and 
so ably on this entire important appro- 
priation problem, but I would be remiss 
to my district and remiss to my State 
where timber is of such importance to 
the total economy if I did not express re- 
gret that the Presidential budget re- 
quests have been substantially cut back. 

The question has been raised about 
“the depressed timber market.” Like 
the gentleman from Oregon, I believe it 
is clear that one of the factors involved 
in this lumber economy situation is the 
failure of the Forest Service to program 
and carry out sales on an adequate basis 
which cannot be done without adequate 
congressional appropriations. I am cer- 
tainly urging that the Members of the 
Senate in consideration of this bill re- 
view these cuts and restore, if at all pos- 
sible, funds to the Forest Service so that 
the program may go forward in the most 

manner and in a manner to 
benefit our economy. 

The entire problem of lumber is com- 
plex. It involves many components— 
forest research, forest management, ac- 
cess roads, and in this latter category I 
want to expres; concern at the deletion 
of the budgetary request of $2 million 
for these access roads. I do sincerely 
appreciate the reasoning behind the 
committee in making their decision, but 
it seems to me that at this time, with 
the critical condition of the lumber in- 
dustry, the program could have been 
continued for another year, allowing the 
Forest Service to gain immediate ac- 
cess to timber supplies. I would like also 
to point out and particularly to call 
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attention to the Senate of the proposed 
forest research laboratory to be con- 
structed in our own State which is most 
important to our industry and subse- 
quentiy to the economy of the district. 

So serious has the condition of the 
forest products industry become that on 
March 5 I wrote to the President of the 
United States urging that at the Execu- 
tive level this industry look toward solu- 
tions which will assist the forest prod- 
ucts industry to regain its economic 
health with a subsequent rise in em- 
ployment from the low level we now 
know and reflect in our communities a 
stability not mow there. I am re- 
peating at this time some of those 
conditions: 

In the first place, I think we must 
remember that the lumber industry has 
gone into a period of reduction in con- 
sumption due to a decrease in housing 
which in itself may not prove too serious. 
The industry is one. of high labor costs 
and faces a continuous fight for markets 
because of other substitute materials. 
Fluctuations in supply and demand are 
also greater than many other industries. 
The Canadian Government, particularly 
British Columbia, a highly productive 
lumber area, is dependent on foreign 
markets. In the last few years the Rus- 
sians have cut the price of lumber to the 
United Kingdom and European markets 
that were traditionally Canadian, forcing 
the British Columbia lumber into U.S. 
markets. The Russians are expected to 
take away even more Canadian markets, 
and British Columbia production is ex- 
pected to increase so they will take even 
more of our markets. This would not be 
serious, except for the Federal restric- 
tions on our producers. These restric- 
tions are substantial and result in a 
penalty against U.S. producers of 25 
percent of the cost of lumber to the 
consumer. These restrictions are: 

(a) Ocean shipping rates—the Jones 
Act requires our shipments to the eastern 
markets to go in U.S. ships at rates $10 
per thousand board feet higher than 
Canadian lumber which goes in the most 
economical tramp steamers available. 

(b) The Canadian railroads grant a 
free layover and diversion service to 
rail shippers worth about $100 per car. 
Our railroads recently were forced to 
stop this free service by the ICC. The 
Canadians may eventually follow suit 
but have not yet. 

(c) The Canadian Government ma- 
nipulates the dollar exchange rate by its 
dealings in foreign currencies so as to 
maintain the Canadian dollar at a dis- 
count. This amounts to a 3- to 4-per- 
cent advantage to Canadian lumber. 

(d) The British Columbia Govern- 
ment has an even greater monopoly of 
available timber supply than does the 
United States. Recognizing the re- 
sponsibilities of both a government and 
a monopolist proprietor, the Canadian 
Government prices its stumpage so as 
to maintain full employment. 

(e) Last summer in our district we had 
an unusual situation develop relative to 
the export of large amounts of uncut 
logs to Japan. The Japanese were able 
to pay several times over the prices that 
our mills could offer. There were many 
claims and counterclaims. There were 
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those who claimed that small and low- 
grade logs which were not economically 
milled in the United States were sold. 
Other smaller mills said they were de- 
pendent on this type of log. The result 
of the sales was that national forest log 
prices were bid up beyond U.S. mill 
limits in the few seaport areas open to 
the Japanese. 

(f) The Canadians have tariff restric- 
tions against our lumber imports which 
we do not have against their lumber 
coming into the United States. Could 
there be assistance at the Executive 
level in equalizing these rates? 

On the morning of February 21, I was 
present at a meeting between represent- 
atives of the forest industries from the 
entire United States with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. In attendance were 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives from widely separated 
districts, all interested in lumber area 
economy. Spokesmen for three major 
lumber-producing regions of the Nation 
made clear both the gravity of the situa- 
tion facing the industry and its determi- 
nation to achieve a satisfactory solution, 
Secretary Freeman has the report on 
the entire meeting for his review. 
Briefly, the proposals presented to him 
by the industry were: 

First. Institute an orderly program of 
timber sales designed to promote the reg- 
ular harvest of trees from national for- 
est commercial forest areas, to insure 
community stability, continuous employ- 
ment, improved wood products, and a 
healthy forest industry. 

Second. Take cognizance of the mo- 
nopoly the Government has as the prin- 
cipal seller of timber in large areas, and 
avoid taking advantage of the dominant 
postuan in the setting of rates for tim- 


pon hl Revise the existing procedure 
for appealing adverse decisions of the 
U.S. Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Fourth. Revise the existing Federal 
timber sales contract form, to provide 
a normal buyer and seller relationship. 

Members of the lumber delegation 
went on to point out in the meeting, and 
I quote from their report: 

That to insure an orderly program of tim- 
ber sales, the Chief of the Forest Service 
should annually report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture such data, for each national 
forest, as “the allowable cut limit, the vol- 
ume of timber under contract, the volume 
that could be sold considering the accu- 
mulated overcut or undercut, the volume of 
timber sold, the estimated average forest 
growth potential per acre of commercial for- 
est land in the national forest, and the 
average volume cut per acre over the entire 
commercial area.” This would provide a bal- 
ance sheet so that Federal performance can 
be measured against production and con- 
servation standards, 

With respect to the monopoly position of 
the Government as a timber seller— 


The delegation noted— 


the economic well-being and future of nu- 
merous communities depend on fairly priced 
raw materials from the national forests. 


It highlighted the fact that in many 
areas where the Government is the prin- 
cipal seller there is no alternative source 
of supply. 
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The lumbermen further noted, and 
again I quote— 
existing procedures for appealing adverse 
decisions are entirely inadequate, the lum- 
bermen urged that: 

A decision that is challenged should be re- 
duced to writing with a recitation of the 
facts upon which the decision is based. 

This writing along with the challenge in 
writing should be reviewed within the 
agency at a higher level. 

A further appeal at this stage should be 
to an impartial board or to the courts with 
a right of hearing and an examination of 
the evidence. 


Various Members of Congress includ- 
ing myself urged that time was of the 
essence in assisting the economy of the 
forest products industry. Senator MORSE 
made a suggestion of a review commit- 
tee, and I would urge that any such 
committee have as an integral part of 
its makeup those who understand thor- 
oughly the timber business. 

In closing, I would urge that all facets 
of the effect of any curtailment of ap- 
propriations be considered by the Senate 
and by my colleagues in the House as 
legislation appears which could be help- 
ful. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point or to points 
of order at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order? If not, the Chair will 
recognize Members to offer amendments. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
address myself briefly to the item for ac- 
quisition of forest lands under the Weeks 
Act. 

The budget request for $500,000 has 
been reduced to $300,000, the amount 
available during the current fiscal year. 

While all of us appreciate that $300,- 
000 is a considerable increase over the 
amounts available for this purpose in 
fiscal years 1957 through 1961, many of 
us had hoped that there could be a con- 
tinual and gradual increase in the ap- 
propriations, year by year, so that the 
Forest Service could expedite the impor- 
tant work of consolidating acreages in 
the eastern national forests. 

This item is of considerable impor- 
tance in Ohio where the Wayne National 
Forest, authorized in 1939 with an area 
of 1,455,000 acres, now consists of only 
107,769 acres in somewhat scattered 
tracts. 

The Wayne National Forest has enor- 
mously valuable potentials for timber 
production, recreation, watershed pro- 
tection, and public hunting areas. 

These potentials cannot be realized 
unless we acquire blocks of land large 
enough for sound forest management 
practices. 
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To illustrate the importance with 
which the Forest Service regards Wayne 
National Forest, $21,000 of the $100,000 
available under the Weeks Act in fiscal 
1961 was used to purchase 14 tracts con- 
taining 1,600 acres. 

Timber production in Ohio is a mat- 
ter of increasing concern. The Wayne 
National Forest can contribute greatly 
to Ohio’s timber requirements. I think 
this is of primary importance. The 
recreational, watershed, and other bene- 
fits are also considerable. 

Though I have discussed our Ohio 
problems, there are equally important 
areas in other eastern and southern na- 
tional forests which should be acquired 
for purposes of consolidation and good 
management as rapidly as other finan- 
cial requirements permit. 

Like many other resource programs, 
this program was seriously delayed by 
the war, prices are rising throughout the 
country, and to the maximum extent 
possible, we should proceed now to carry 
out our original purposes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 
41, after line 6 insert: 

“GENERAL PROVISION 

“The amounts appropriated in this Act are 
hereby reduced by $20,500,000 to be applied 
against increased funds provided over fiscal 
year 1962 under such amounts for personnel 
compensation and benefits: Provided, That 
none of this reduction shall be applied to the 
activities pertaining to Indian Affairs (in- 
cluding health and Indian claims), soil and 
moisture conservation, or forest firefighting.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
at the present time fifty-six thousand 
and some hundred people employed in 
the agencies in this bill. The budget 
requested an additional 4,421. The 
committee reduced that number of em- 
ployees by 1,230, leaving about 3,191 addi- 
tional employees over and above what we 
allowed in fiscal 1962 under which we 
are operating today. 

There are now employed in all of the 
agencies of Government approximately 
2.5 million people at a total cost to the 
American taxpayer, in round figures, of 
$16 billion annually. My amendment 
seeks to reduce the total number of em- 
ployees requested for agencies in the 
bill by approximately 3,000. 

Now, there is no law or rule or regu- 
lation on the statute books which for- 
bids the transfer or moving of personnel 
within an agency or department of Gov- 
ernment to another position than he 
now holds if such help is needed in one 
department and not needed in another 
department or agency or subagency. I 
am sure there is not a Member of this 
House that has not been told by employ- 
ees of the Federal Government that their 
department or their agency in which 
they work could get along very nicely 
with 75 percent; some of them will tell 
you 50 percent of the present personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, I have exempted from 
my amendment all personnel of the In- 
dian education, Indian health, Indian 
Claims Commission, and Soil and Mois- 
ture Conservation Service programs. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Towa? 

There was no objection. j 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
exempted those agencies from my 
amendment because I would be the last 
person to hurt the progress which the 
Indians are making today. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very pleased that the gentleman has 
exempted the Indian programs from his 
amendment, but do I understand cor- 
rectly that the gentleman did not exempt 
the expenditures, for example, in the ad- 
ministration of American Samoa and 
trust territories where we have very simi- 
lar problems with relation to people who 
are in a bad condition from a health and 
education standpoint? 

Mr. JENSEN. The additional person- 
nel requested for American Samoa is 
minor in this bill, I would say to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman is not exempting that 
provision from his amendment? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am not exempting 
that agency. There are plenty of peo- 
ple already in Government who can be 
transferred, as I said before, to Ameri- 
can Samoa, or to any other agency of 
Government where needed. 

Mr. GARY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I would be glad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GARY]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, if a 
straight across-the-board cut of 10 per- 
cent is the proper way to legislate on a 
matter of this kind after it has been 
thoroughly considered by the committee, 
why not apply it to all agencies? Why 
does the gentleman make any exemp- 
tions from the operation of the 10-per- 
cent cut? 

Mr. JENSEN. This is not a 10-per- 
cent straight cut at all. 

Mr. GARY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it is a cut across the board 
except for the three agencies which the 
gentleman is favoring. 

Mr. JENSEN. All right; conditions 
alter cases. That is true in most any 
matter which one cares to mention. 

Mr. GARY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, conditions may also alter 
cases as to the parts of the bill which 
the gentleman is seeking to cut. 

Mr. JENSEN. No. I explained to my 
friend, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Gary]—and I know my friend is 
quite conservative because I have 
watched him make quite severe cuts, 
and I have gone along with him on such 
cuts on the departments which his sub- 
committee covers—that here we have an 
opportunity to save over $20 million for 
the taxpayers of America, and it should 
be saved. 
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Mr. Chairman, under leave granted I 
include in the Recorp at this point per- 
tinent material in support of my amend- 
ment: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF Hon. LAURENCE 
CURTIS, OF MASSACHUSETTS, IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 
1962 


Mr. Cress of Massachusetts, Mr, Speaker, 
former Congressman Hatton W. Summers’ 
indictment of an overgrown Federal bureauc- 
racy made in 1943 deserves rereading today. 
The forthright title of his address was 
“American Capacity for Self-Government Is 
Being Destroyed by Bureaucracy.” It was 
delivered before the Second New England 
Conference, a semiofficial gathering of repre- 
sentatives of the people and organizations of 
the New England States, at Boston, Mass., 
on November 19, 1943, and was printed in 
the American Bar Association Journal for 
January 1944. At the time of the address, 
Mr. Sumners was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 


“AMERICAN CAPACITY FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT IS 
BEING DESTROYED BY BUREAUCRACY 


“(By Hatton W. Sumners) 


“T am deeply grateful for the privilege of 
addressing this gathering of people from the 
great States which constitute New England. 
Great is the history of these States; great, 
the achievement of their people. But we 
must be convinced that greater than they 
were, our States must be, and greater our 
people must be, if we are to preserve free 
government, and the time is now. That is 
why I am here. I want to talk to you about 
it, because you people are the Government. 
The Government is not in Washington. 

“A democracy is an association of private 
people engaged in the common venture of 
governing themselves—no king, no heredi- 
tary nobility—the people are the Govern- 
ment, 

“In our system of government, the States 
constitute the habitat, and provide the only 
machinery through which our democracy 
can function in the discharge of general 
governmental duties. The Federal organiza- 
tion was never intended to do that job. It 
cannot do it except as a bureaucracy. After 
the Revolution, the people wanted one Army, 
one Navy, one diplomatic corps, one system 
of coinage, weights and measures, free com- 
merce among themselves, and a relatively 
small number of other things. So they 
created the present Federal organization to 
be their agent, to do for them these few 
things which these States could not so well 
do themselves, the States reserving to them- 
selves and their people general governmental 
duties and powers. 


“Bureaucracy reduces States to vassals 


“More and more in later years we have been 
engaged in the perfectly silly undertaking 
of trying to make this Federal organization 
function as the general governmental agency 
of all the peoples. As a result, we have 
built up at Washington a governmental 
colossus, a monstrosity utterly beyond hu- 
man comprehension or democratic control, 
regardless of which party or group of officials 
is in power. By the nature of that sort of 
government, it is inevitable there shall be 
extravagance, wastefulness, tyranny. It is 
inevitable that there shall be more and more 
government by directives, issued by ap- 
pointed, not elected, personnel working with- 
out supervision. 

“We have all but reduced the States to the 
status of governmental vassals. We have 
gone further and largely dissolved the States 
by attaching their subdivisions directly to 
the Federal Treasury through loans and 
grants. We have made the individual citi- 
zens and the businesses in these States di- 
rectly subject to Federal control by the 
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creation of their financial dependence upon 
the Federal Treasury. Money which we 
thought we were getting for nothing we 
realize now was got by mortgaging the tax- 
paying power of unborn generations, while 
at the same time that taxpaying power was 
also mortgaged to get money to pay the 
salaries and expenses of the vast army of 
administrators, Mrecters, and bosses of the 
people. 


“States must regain control of their sources 
of revenue 


“Let us not deceive ourselves. We are now 
in the initial stages of what will prove to be 
another of the great battles between con- 
centrated power and democratic government. 
In this struggle the States must lead. They 
must regain control over their sources of 
revenue which the Federal Government has 
tapped and is using to subjugate the States 
and their subdivisions by loans and grants 
from the Federal Treasury. They must re- 
assert and reestablish their sovereignty as 
responsible agents of general government. 
They must do this, not only in order to 
preserve democratic control in matters of 
general government, but in order that the 
governmental business of the Federal organ- 
ization, freed of the business which belongs 
to the States, can properly take care of the 
Federal business. That would bring the total 
of its business within the comprehension 
of the elected representatives, so that Fed- 
eral laws may be enacted by the Federal Con- 
gress instead of being enacted as directives 
by an appointed bureaucratic personnel. 

“Whoever controls the purse string, con- 
trols. No constitutional limitation is effec- 
tive against that power. It is without limit. 
We must right about face. We are not only 
weakening the States, but we are destroying 
the self-reliance, the courage, the stamina, 
and the governmental capacity of their peo- 
ple—the most deadly thing that can be done 
to a democracy. We are doing what the 
declared enemies of our democracy could 
not do to the structure of our Government 
and to the governmental capacity of the 
people, upon whose capacity to govern our 
democracy absolutely depends. 

“Fortunately for us, we have the States 
which are not too large for democratic con- 
trol. They function in the main through 
smaller units of government. Their chief 
officers are chosen by the people. They af- 
ford the opportunity and provide the ma- 
chinery for the operation and development 
of democratic institutions, and the develop- 
ment of the governmental capacity of the 
people, who are the governors in a de- 
mocracy. 

“No period of concentration of govern- 
mental power, of bureaucratic development, 
of government by edict instead of govern- 
ment by laws, will ever be cited by the his- 
torians of the future as a time of democratic 
progress. Except by conquest, no people 
privileged to govern themselves ever lost that 
privilege until they had first lost their 
capacity for self-government. 


“Government cannot do the job for freemen 


“Men are not wise enough to guide by their 
theories the policies of a great democracy. 
We cannot do this job if we approach it as 
Democrats and Republicans. We can do it 
only as patriotic American citizens, deter- 
mined that this shall remain one place 
where people have a chance to be free, 
Then we can do it. 

“Progress is slow. Progress is uphill. 
Progress is difficult. Progress is the road of 
struggle, but it is the road of strength. 
Along that road lies the thrill of victory, the 
fitness to live. 

“We have been getting mighty soft in 
America. We have wanted the easy way, the 
fast. way. We have turned to Uncle Sam. 
When some difficulties have come to our 
communities, to the smaller units of gov- 
ernment to our States, to challenge us to 
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effort and to reward us with strength for the 
duties of tomorrow, we have refused the 
challenge. We have turned our backs upon 
the opportunity, and have cried out for a 
supergovernment to come in and do the job 
for us. 

“As a result we not only fail to receive the 
increased capacity to govern which nature 
gives as a reward to those who use the ca- 
pacity already possessed, but we lost capac- 
ity. Nature takes from us the capacity which 
we fail to use. It is the law of life. 

“Your ancestors fired shots which were 
heard around the world. Their duty was 
to establish democratic government. It is 
ours to preserve it. Great is our responsibil- 
ity. Great is our opportunity. 

“While our boys are fighting on the battle- 
fields of the world, we must with equal 
courage, equal patriotism, and equal sacri- 
fice if necessary, reestablish and have for 
them when they come home, those who do, 
a democracy worthy of their service and sac- 
rifice. A nation of people, bottle fed and 
rocked to sleep in the arms of a great Federal 
bureaucracy, cannot do the job.” 


[From the Council Bluffs Nonpareil] 


BUREAUCRATS NEVER SATISFIED WITH 
APPROPRIATIONS 


No matter how much State legislatures 
and Congress appropriate it is never enough 
to satisfy the bureaucrats who compile the 
requests for more money. 

It has been sald that Government spend- 
ing is like feeding a hog. The more he eats, 
the more he grows. The more he grows the 
more he eats. It's the nature of the animal. 

President Kennedy’s programs are eating 
more taxes than when we were at war, 

The President knows this. But, although 
he promised a balanced budget when he was 
campaigning in 1960, he keeps asking for 
more and bigger appropriations. In almost 
the same breath he asks that the legal debt 
limit be lifted because the Government can- . 
not pay its bills. 

Do you realize how fast the United States 
is losing its gold reserve? It has fallen to 
a 22-year low. The $7 billion deficit forecast 
for the current fiscal year represents more 
than a third of all the gold we have. 

As a matter of fact we wouldn't have any 
gold left if the nations which have gold bal- 
ances, and claims for gold, were to demand 
immediate payment. 

Treasury Secretary Dillon has said: “The 
free convertibility of gold and the dollar is 
the cornerstone, not only of our military 
policy, but of the entire international sys- 
tem.” 

In short, our dollar is the prop which 
keeps financial chaos from sweeping the free 
world. 

President Kennedy and his New Frontier 
advisers do not look at it that way. Their 
viewpoint is like that of the man who says: 
“Whisky doen’t hurt me,” 

Secretary Dillon has contradicted himself 
by saying that the deficits are “entirely ap- 
propriate.” He doesn’t say for whom they 
are appropriate. 

In a reckless plunge unparalleled in eco- 
nomic history the New Frontiersmen con- 
tend that all this debt and spending 
shouldn't worry us, because we owe it to 
ourselves.” 

But the British pound had to devalue be- 
cause the British lost almost all of their 
gold, and the French franc is worth only 
an infinitesimal fraction of what it was be- 
fore World War I. In both instances the 
countries spent more than they had the 
money with which to pay. 

President Kennedy and his advisers have 
the idea that if you spend enough it will 
do some good. That may be true but it is 
a sure way to go broke, if continued long 
enough. 

If America blows up the whole free world 
will blow up, Secretary Dillon has said. Then 
who will pick up the pieces? 
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Perhaps a man named Khrushchev in 
Moscow. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in this bill we have al- 
ready cut 1,230 new permanent posi- 
tions, or 28 percent of the additional 
positions requested. We did it the way 
it should be done—by specifically dis- 
allowing the money for each item we 
felt, after weeks of testimony, could get 
along with less people. 

We cut over $7.5 million in new sal- 
aries, However, if we felt we could 
have cut more and still got the job done, 
we would have done so. These across- 
the-board, meat-ax type of amend- 
ments are just passing the buck and say- 
ing that we do not want to cut anything 
in particular, but everything in general. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, after our cuts, 
leaves an increase of 3,191 positions, or 
5 percent. The amendment exempts 
over a third or 37 percent of these in- 
creases. But why exempt just these 
three items—Indians, soil and moisture, 
and forest fire fighting? They are im- 
portant, but no more important than the 
other activities that would be cut. 

Mr. Chairman, here is what the 
amendment eliminates: all new positions 
for the national parks. 

We have already cut 212, allowing 
only 372 new positions for the national 
parks. This is less than 2 additional 
positions for each of the 192 national 
parks. Just think—we are only putting 
in two employees in each national park. 
We cannot authorize new park areas al- 
most every week without providing the 
employees to take care of them. 

Park visitors are up 7 million, or 10 
percent, just since 1960, and are ex- 
pected to go up 2 million more next year 
to a total of 81 million. 

This increase is only 1 additional per- 
manent employee for every 5,000 in- 
crease in visitors. 

It would wipe out the increase of 321 
positions for the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice; we have already cut out 79 positions. 

Who is going to operate the new and 
expanded hatcheries and wildlife refuges 
everybody wants? 

Who is going to handle the new wet- 
lands acquisition program that was au- 
thorized here last year? There is $7 
million in the bill for land, but there 
would be nobody to buy it under this 
amendment. 

Who is going to make the new studies 
on blackbirds, salmon, shellfish, fish 
pesticide problems, and so forth? 

It would wipe out all the jobs needed 
to administer the new lead-zinc program 
for small producers, yet it was author- 
ized right here last year. 

Every State seems to think we should 
step up the topographic and geological 
mapping program of the Geological Sur- 
vey. The United States is only 60 per- 
cent mapped. It would take 15 years 
to catch up even with the new employees 
allowed in the bill. But the amendment 
will wipe out 617 new employees. We 
have already cut out 183, or 25 percent 
of the request. 

It wipes out all the new employees to 
expand the saline water program; yet 
last year we authorized a stepped-up 
‘program. 
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It wipes out the additional employees 
to get the new Office of Coal Research 
underway. Again, Congress said we need 
to help the coal industry. 

It wipes out any increases for the 
Forest Service. We have already cut 
110, leaving only 365 new employees. 
This is less than 1 new employee for 
every 500,000 acres of national forest 
land that has to be cared for. 

They had to take care of 92 million 
visitors last year and it is expected to 
go up to 115 million in 1963. 

We have serious new insect infesta- 
tions that have to be controlled, And 
there is a need to expand forestry rer 
search in forest fire protection, forest 
diseases, and forest products utilization. 

Finally, the amendment knocks out all 
new employees that would help increase 
the revenues we get from these 766 mil- 
lion acres of Federal lands. 

We have serious backlogs in handling 
the lease and disposal of land, super- 
vision of mineral and oil leases, grazing 
fees, et cetera. About 350 of the new 
positions are for this purpose, and I be- 
lieve it would be shortsighted not to pro- 
tect the Government's interest and get 
all the additional revenues we can for 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Is not this the same 
amendment that was offered in com- 
mittee last Friday and defeated by a de- 
cisive majority? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I cannot be sure 
whether it is the same amendment or 
not, I will ask the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, JENSEN] if it is the same amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. It was defeated 
by a vote of 17 to 12 in full committee. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, last year—that is cal- 
endar year 1961—the Federal Govern- 
ment increased the number of its em- 
ployees by about 90,000. That is, the 
Government put about 90,000 new people 
on the Federal payroll in comparison 
with the previous year. That costs the 
taxpayers in salary alone about $450 mil- 
lion a year, to say nothing of fringe 
benefits. 

This bill would increase personnel by 
approximately 3,000 over last year. And 
the bill last year increased personnel in 
this Department by 2,000 over the pre- 
vious year. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
there comes a time when we ought to call 
a halt to this constant increase in Fed- 
eral personnel. I do not know that I 
necessarily favor the type of approach 
that is taken by this amendment. But if 
this is the only way to cut down on this 
extraordinary increase of personnel, Iam 
going to vote for the amendment. If the 
amendment is not agreed to here today, 
and if this bill is adopted, it will mean 
that in the course of 2 years—just 2 
years, mind you—we will be increasing 
the personnel in the Department of the 
Interior by 5,000 employees. Now Topsy 
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grew pretty fast, but I submit that is 
a little too fast for me considering the 
condition of the Federal Treasury and 
the astronomical public debt and the 
deficit financing that we are engaged 
in and the prospective deficit for next 
year. Iam not one who would be inclined 
to cripple the essential operations of any 
agency, But I just do not believe we 
can justify increasing the personnel in 
the Department of the Interior, even 
admitting that that Department per- 
forms some very valuable services to the 
country and to the taxpayers—I just do 
not believe we can justify increasing 
their personnel by 5,000 people over a 
period of just 2 years, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JENSEN), there 
were—ayes 36, noes 85. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dominick: On 
page 17, line 8, after the semicolon, strike 
out $26,550,000" and insert “$26,737,000”. 


Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, this is a very 
simple amendment, and one which I 
think is important and which deals with 
the program of the Bureau of Mines in 
connection with oil shale research. The 
purpose of the amendment is to restore 
the funds amounting to $187,000 which 
the committee deleted from the request 
of the Bureau of Mines. These funds 
represent the sum needed to step up re- 
search in order to provide the informa- 
tion which will be required in establish- 
ing and conducting an oil shale industry 
in the United States. The Bureau re- 
quested a total of $920,000 to continue 
the work which it is currently doing and 
to allow it also to move forward on the 
discoveries which have been made by 
previous research. The effect of the de- 
letion of the funds is to deny to the 
Bureau the means to advance an addi- 
tional step in order to increase our 
knowledge and information on the ex- 
traction of oil from oil shale. 

What are the additional steps to be 
taken if these funds are provided? The 
Bureau of Mines report states: 

Additional research effort is needed to de- 
fine kerogen chemically and physically. 
Kerogen is oil shale's organic component 
that is converted to oil upon heating; knowl- 
edge of the material’s makeup is basic to 
any scientific approach to conversion of oil 
shale and undoubtedly can provide answers 
to many practical operating problems. 


Also it was stated that with these 
funds— 

A study will be initiated to provide great- 
ly needed guidance to any future oil shale 
industry in regard to the mechanisms of oil- 
mist formation in the retorting process. 
Economic and efficient recovery of the oil 
product * * * depends upon formation of a 
fine, stable, oil mist that can be swept rap- 
idly out of the retort without the oil being 
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condensed on shale particles with subsequent 
degradation and loss. 


In addition, the Bureau said: 

Increased emphasis is needed to character- 
ize the larger oil shale deposits of Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming. Many potentially im- 
portant deposits, such as the rather recent- 
ly located Piceance Creek Basin beds, have 
not been examined in enough detail to pro- 
vide more than cursory information about 
such important factors as their overall rich- 
ness, and pattern of oil yield with depth and 
geographical location. 


These are quotations from the Bureau 
of Mines testimony. Piceance Creek 
Basin is located in that part of Colorado 
which is represented by my colleague, 
the distinguished chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Also located in that area of Colorado, 
at Rifle, are experimental oil shale facili- 
ties which are now being maintained on 
a standby basis at a cost of $100,000 a 
year. That standby cost is in this appro- 
priation. 

If we add this $187,000—and that is all 
I am asking for—we will be able to pur- 
sue additional research and reporting 
on some of the new oil shale deposits 
which have been discovered. 

It seems to me it is wrong for us when 
we have the facilities and known de- 
posits, to stand still especially when 
resources of oil are so badly needed in 
this country. We have a nation that is 
constantly increasing its use of oil. We 
are the most mobile people on the face of 
the earth, and at the present time we 
are using up our oil resources faster than 
we are locating new ones. Our oil shale 
deposits are one of our most important 
natural assets, and unless we locate and 
continue our research on them it strikes 
me that we are simply not developing a 
potential source of oil, a natural re- 
source, which may well prove to be vital 
to the security of this country at a future 
date. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that this small 
amount of $187,000 be added to this ap- 
propriation so that we can go ahead and 
complete the necessary research on this 
oil shale development. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I take a back seat to 
no one in my interest trying to bring 
about successful oil shale operations in 
Colorado. May I say that I would have 
felt a little better had my colleague from 
the Second District of Colorado come to 
me and had spoken to me first about this 
matter which is very important, not only 
to the States of Utah, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, but also to the district of the 
gentleman now speaking. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I owe the gentle- 
man an apology on this. I apologize to 
the gentleman. But I did not realize 
this had happened until a half hour be- 
fore this bill came up. I owe the gentle- 
man an apology and I do apologize. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. He has always been very fair. 

Mr, Chairman, this amendment is un- 
timely. The request of the Bureau of 
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Mines of the Department of the Interior 
for the additional money is untimely. 
As I understand the situation the Bureau 
of Mines has not been able to justify 
their request for these moneys in their 
appearance before the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

There is on foot at the present time, 
and has been for many months, a pro- 
posed program between the Department 
of the Navy in the Department of 
Defense and the Department of the Inte- 
rior to see whether or not they can arrive 
at some conclusion as to the operation 
of the oil-shale demonstration plant 
facility at Rifle, Colo. 

As I understand the request for the 
appropriation of the moneys which the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. DOMI- 
NICK] is trying to place in this legisla- 
tion it will mean the moving of the small 
retort at Rifle to Laramie. This small 
retort is very important, as far as the 
demonstration program is concerned. 
It is not really a test-tube operation. 
It is an advance beyond the test-tube 
operations which are carried on in the 
research work at Laramie. 

There are many people who live in 
western Colorado who would like to see 
this facility reactivated. I would too, 
provided I thought there was any chance 
of getting value for the money we spend. 
However, $187,000 is no amount at all 
when you consider the approximately 
$19 million which have been spent on 
this project with all too few answers 
found to the problems involved. 

I suggest that we defeat this amend- 
ment for a most insignificant sum of 
money, and permit the representatives 
of the Department of Defense and the 
Department of the Interior to arrive at 
their agreement. Then we can present 
to Congress a proposal for an effective 
and constructive approach to the whole 
problem. I feel that when we spend 
$19 million, or any sizable part of such 
sum, whether it is in my district, the 
district of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, or any other district, that we 
are entitled to get dollar-for-dollar value 
out of it. We have not got it in this 
operation, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to the 
happy day when we shall start the de- 
velopment of our vast oil shale values. 
Their wise use has much to offer to our 
national economy as well as to our na- 
tional security. They constitute great 
reservoirs of untold wealth. Further re- 
search in laboratories and demonstra- 
tion plants is vitally needed, and, in my 
opinion, needed now. But what we need 
is a real program, not necessarily big 
for bigness’ sake, but certainly not so 
small that its contributions would, with- 
out any doubt, be so limited as to be of 
no real value. Mr. Chairman, I consider 
that what is proposed in the amend- 
ment is of such limited potential that it 
should not be considered at this time and 
I ask for the rejection of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I notice a very sub- 
stantial increase in the appropriation 
for the National Capital Transportation 
Agency. I have always wondered why 
this agency was in this bill rather than 
under the District of Columbia appro- 
priations. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Why this increase of 
$1,790,000 to a total of $3,750,000 for the 
National Capital Transportation Agency? 

Mr. KIRWAN. We cut that agency 
$2,700,000. 

Mr. GROSS. You mean from the 
budget estimate? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. That is one thing. That 
was the asking price. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I do not know why 
they are in this bill. The Congress 
created this agency and act. The Ap- 
propriations Committee did not create 
it. It was created on the floor of the 
Congress. We cut it $2.7 million. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the increase 
of $1,700,000 for? Ihave read the hear- 
ings, and I find that they, too, are hiring 
consultants, yet they want an increase 
in personnel. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is to develop the 
transit program and report to the Con- 
gress in November of this year. I again 
tell the gentleman I might be of the 
same opinion as the gentleman who is 
asking me these questions. But, I did 
not authorize this agency. I woke up, 
like the gentleman did, and found it 
there. The budget wanted $6.4 million. 
We allowed only $3.7 million. They 
claim they need many qualified people 
to make these studies, 

Mr. GROSS. Would that account for 
the fact that they hired $163,000 worth 
of consultants and researchers? 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is not the consult- 
ants. They are hiring the best men 
that they can get hold of. This is not 
an easy job. The Congress said they 
have to report back by next November, 
and they have to do everything to please 
the will of the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
agree with me that the House of Rep- 
resentatives ought to have all of the 
figures on appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia brought together in 
one place so that Congress may know 
what they are? We have them in this 
bill and we have them in the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, in many agen- 
cies, and they should not be there. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. KIRWAN. But I am not respon- 
sible for that. 

Mr. GROSS. Since these people are 
planning transportation, I wonder if I 
could suggest that some of this money 
go for use to put men on buses riding 
shotgun to protect the passengers in the 
city of Washington. Do you suppose 
that would be a good use for some of 
the money? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think I know why 
this is not in the District of Columbia 
appropriation, because it covers an area 
larger than the District. It is defined 
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as the National Capital area. And, as 
for the need for consultants, I think it is 
a highly specialized field, making trans- 
portation plans, and they need experts 
and specialists. 

Mr. GROSS. It was apparently de- 
signed for the District of Columbia, that 
is, an agency to serve the District of 
Columbia, but your reports and your 
hearings indicate that this thing is blos- 
soming out over into Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and doing the work for those States 
that they ought to be doing themselves; 
saddling the taxpayers of the entire 
country to take care of the work that 
ought to be done by those States. That 
is what I am protesting. They asked 
for $6 million-plus and you gave an in- 
crease of $1,750,000, to better than $3,- 
res es When is this thing going to 

p? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I think it is going 
to stop very soon. They are supposed 
to report back to the Congress in Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. GROSS. Like the Centennial 
Commission, it is going to go on and on 
until somebody gets busy and takes away 
the funds. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 10802) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H.R. 10802. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


WORD OF PRAISE FOR OUR LAW- 
ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, an incident 
which occurred in my district last Satur- 
day evening resulted in an immediate 
investigation by the local police, the FBI, 
and the Jewish Community Relations 
Council. A homemade bomb exploded 
in the entranceway of the Temple Sinai 
Synagogue in West Oak Lane, which is 
in my home community. No one was 
hurt, and there was little damage, al- 
though at the time 200 persons were at- 
tending a wedding reception in a first 
floor room and 100 teenagers were at- 
tending a dance on the second floor au- 
ditorium. 

I commend the police commissioner, 
Albert L. Brown, his associates, the FBI 
agents and the representatives of the 
JCRC for their immediate investigation 
of the incident and the additional efforts 
which are being made to check on all 
synagogues and community centers. 
The comfort which results from such 
splendid activity on the part of the en- 
forcement agencies and the council is 
very important to the people of the com- 
munity. Our enforcement agencies are 
entitled to praise for their vigilance in 
protecting life and property, including 
all religious institutions, 


PLIGHT OF THE FOREMEN IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to bring further to the attention of this 
honorable body, the plight of the fore- 
men in American industry. 

This vast group of people, through the 
actions of the adoption and amendments 
to the various pieces of labor legislation, 
have been placed in the role of second 
class citizens, without the right to bar- 
gain collectively on matters of interest 
to them with their respective employers. 

Every person in this great Nation of 
ours has the natural right of association. 
This right of association is being com- 
promised on the part of the foremen in 
our industry, by the haunting shadow 
of fear and intimidation that is ever 
present to jeopardize their employment 
security by engaging in organizational 
activities. I rise before this body today 
to ask that we remove this cloud of fear 
hovering over this group of people, by 
guaranteeing them freedom from re- 
prisal for collective activity, and by re- 
quiring that employers bargain with 
them in good faith on their common 
interests. 

This group does not ask that we legis- 
late any economic benefits for them. It 
does not ask that we force any of their 
conditions of employment upon their em- 
ployers. It merely asks us to free them 
from the shackles that now bind them 
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to the extent of preventing them from 
exercising their natural right of associa- 
tion, and the ensuing ability to bargain 
on equal terms with their employers. 

The working men and women of this 
country, in the not too distant past, were 
under this same sort of restraint, this 
same sort of fear, this same sort of re- 
luctance, to unite, for fear of losing their 
means of livelihood. This fear was 
lifted by this body by the adoption of 
the Wagner Act which opened the doors 
to their right of association under the 
protection of the guiding hand of the 
Federal Government, and the guarantee 
that they would not suffer in the exer- 
cising of this right. In this legislation, 
the foremen of America were excluded 
by legal definition and administrative in- 
terpretation from the umbrella of pro- 
echon to the worker provided in these 

Ws. 

The famed poet, Carl Sandburg, was 
once asked what he thought was the 
most despicable word in the English lan- 
guage. He immediately replied ex- 
clusive” and said that his reason for 
choosing this word was that it shut out 
the whole world, and no such word 
should have that power of definition. 
And this is the same word that this body 
used in shutting out this vast group of 
people from the same benefits and privi- 
leges granted to the production, main- 
tenance, and clerical workers in in- 
dustry. 

To attain this equal rights status for 
the foremen of American industry, I 
have introduced H.R. 5662 to permit 
supervisors to be considered as em- 
ployees under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. This bill ac- 
complishes its purpose by the simple ex- 
pedient of striking out the definition of 
“supervisor,” which in effect deprives 
them of all of the benefits provided by 
this law to employees. 

This word “employee” is the definition 
that the foremen group seeks to have 
applied to its individual members, and 
upon close examination of the role of 
supervisors in industry, they are for all 
intent and purposes, employees of a com- 
pany. 

At one time in American industry the 
foreman exercised rights bordering on 
divine rights, encompassing such powers 
as the right to hire, fire, assign, promote, 
transfer, discipline, and to make deci- 
sions not of a routine or clerical nature 
on behalf of the company. 

The development of the labor move- 
ment, and its subsequent collective bar- 
gaining agreements, resulted in severe 
limitations in the exercise of the above 
powers by management, and in most in- 
stances, the remaining powers were dele- 
gated to personnel offices, or labor rela- 
tions personnel operating as a specialized 
front office function. Today, the fore- 
man in industry is responsible for the 
immediate, on the job direction of the 
working forces, to maintain the produc- 
tion rate, and to control the quality of 
the product. 

The policies and procedures used in 
industry today are developed at the 
upper echelon level of corporate man- 
agement, and the foreman is placed in 
the role of carrying out, or putting into 
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effect these policies and decisions. He 
has no power to alter or rescind these 
policies, and any effect that he may have 
on this area of policy would be purely 
suggestive or advisory. 

Because of these limitations on the 
scope and activities of the foreman in 
American industry, there can be no due 
disruption in the balance of power be- 
tween management and labor, and only 
good can come from the act of restoring 
the foreman to his rightful place in our 
productive system, rather than his 
present no man’s land existence. 

Freedom from fear is a definite re- 
quirement to the enjoyment of “pursuit 
of happiness” as outlined in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. One hundred and 
eighty-five years have passed since the 
adoption of the best known and the 
noblest of American state papers. It is 
time for us to make the necessary legisla- 
tive enactments to provide for the fore- 
men of America these certain inalienable 
rights to which the laws of nature and 
nature’s God entitle them. 

You can redeem this honorable obliga- 
tion to the foremen of America by your 
support of H.R. 5662. 


MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY IN- 
VESTIGATIONS: REQUEST FOR 
WITHHOLDING OF CERTAIN FED- 
ERAL MATCHING FUNDS BECAUSE 
OF CONTRACTOR’S FALSE BILL- 
INGS 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
my duty to call to the attention of the 
House a matter which came up before 
our Special Subcommittee on Federal 
Aid Highways on Thursday last during 
interrogation of certain witnesses before 
the committee, at which time the sub- 
ject matter of possible fraud on the part 
of a contractor was brought to light, to- 
gether with certain payments made by 
that contractor to certain State employ- 
ees and also information concerning 
the subcontractor and his paying for a 
trip to Europe in 1958 for the then resi- 
dent engineer supervising the particular 
job involved at State Route 128, Brain- 
tree, Mass. 

The letter which I have today written 
to Hon. Rex. M. Whitton, Federal High- 
way Administrator, is self-explanatory. 
It also indicates specific and concrete 
justification for the motion which I made 
as ranking Republican as the commit- 
tee closed the right-of-way hearings in 
Massachusetts for additional Massachu- 
setts investigations into the area of high- 
way construction contracts and consult- 
ing engineers. This case, alone, involves 
the Marinucci Bros. and Mr. U. Mac- 
Donald, subcontractor on the Route 128, 
Braintree, Federal-aid project, and it is 
estimated involves between $250,000 and 
$350,000 of false certification and false 
billing by the contractor on excavation 
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of peat and blackfill with borrow that 


I propose to Mr. Whitton, has abundant 
precedent in the Florida hearings where 
the State took the contractors involved 
in payola off the bid list and Federal 
matching funds were withheld until the 
matter was settled. It appears, in view 
of Commissioner Jack Ricciardi’s posi- 
tion, as testified to before our subcom- 
mittee, to the effect that he was unwill- 
ing to remove these contractors from the 
bid list and thus prevent them from bid- 
ding on State projects, there remains no 
alternative, as I announced in public 
hearing, but to request the Hon. Rex M. 
Whitton, Federal Highway Administra- 
tor, Bureau of Public Roads, to advise 
the State of such withholding action. 
The purpose of this letter directed to 
him is to carry through my announced 
intention to make such a request offi- 
cially in writing, which I orally an- 
nounced during the hearings. In order 
to facilitate putting this withholding 
into effect the names of the contractors, 
together with the State employees who 
received moneys and gratuities from the 
contractors, and other available perti- 
nent facts, are necessarily included. 
The letter follows: 
Marcu 20, 1962. 


Re withholding of Federal matching funds 
on contracts for highway construction of 
Marinucci Bros., and Mr. U. MacDonald. 

Hon, REx M. WHITTON, 

Federal Highway Administrator, 

Bureau of Public Roads, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. WurrTton: On Thursday last in 


eral-Aid Highways of the House Public Works 
Committee, upon my interrogation of Com- 
missioner Jack Ricciardi and yourself, it was 
brought out in the record and other informa- 
tion has been called to my attention that to 
my satisfaction provides sufficient proof to 
justify the Bureau of Public Roads doing 
in Massachusetts as it did in Florida, and 
that is notifying the State that the Federal 
Government will suspend all Federal match- 
ing funds for payments to Marinucci Bros., 
and/or Mr. U. MacDonald, contractor, relat- 
ing to any work performed or to be per- 
formed by those firms until full restitution 
has been made and until proper action has 
been taken and consummated by the State. 

The record shows that on State route 128 
at Braintree, a Federal-aid project, the prime 
contractor, Marinucci Bros. of Dorchester, 
was the successful bidder in the amount of 
$6,104,178.25. The record further shows sub- 
stantial false certification by the contractors 
in amounts estimated from $250,000 to $350,- 
000 in that certain excavation of peat was 
not accomplished, and likewise the backfill 
with borrow was not accomplished; and, 
therefore, the contractor has obviously fal- 
sified his certification in very substantial 
sums of money. 

Commissioner Ricciardi admitted, also, to 
knowledge that three department of pub- 
lic works employees had received money from 
Marinucci Bros. in approximate amounts of 
$25, $250, and $453, those employees being 
Schwartz, Hayes, and Keville, in the amounts 
listed respectively. Likewise, a Mr. Molin, 
resident engineer on the Braintree contract, 
had his trip to Europe in 1958 paid for by 
Mr. U. MacDonald, subcontractor on this 
particular job. 

I am certain you are thoroughly familiar 
with all the facts relating to this matter, 
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including the 241,000 cubic yard peat exca- 
vation overrun and the 300,000 cubic yard 
borrow overrun, as certified by the resident 
engineer; namely, Mr. Molin, on March 28, 
1960, supposedly on the basis that greater 
depths were encountered than anticipated, 
that peat was found in areas overlooked in 
the original plans and due to a cross-sec- 
tion error as it relates to the peat overrun. 
Regarding the explanation for the ordinary 
borrow overrun, it was that additional bor- 
row was needed to backfill where peat exca- 
vation exceeded estimated depth, that there 
Was an overrun in rock excavation which 
necessitated replacing 150,000 cubic yards of 
rock with borrow to obtain properly com- 
pounded embankments and that there was 
an overrun in excavation due to a change 
in slopes because rock was found at higher 
elevations than expected. I understand that 
the excavations and borings by the Bureau 
and the State indicate that the peat depths 
were not substantially greater than origi- 
nally estimated, and further, that peat in 
some places was not excavated at all, com- 
pletely contrary to the overruns for which 
the State and Federal Government were 
falsely billed. 

As you recall, in certain Florida cases 
where contractors were found to be making 
payola to State employees and, in certain 
limited instances, where there was suspicion 
of faulty construction, the contractors were 

led from the bidders’ list and the 
Bureau informed the State that it would not 
participate in any contracts let or to be let 
until the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

Tam disturbed and shocked at the attitude 
of the commissioner, Jack Ricciardi, before 
our committee when he indicated that he 
did not feel he would be authorized to do 
anything concerning the contractor and re- 
moving him from the bid list, unless and 
until an indictment issued, even though the 
commissioner was familiar with the facts 
I have just related and was sufficiently con- 
vinced that fraud existed that he turned 
it over, after a 7-month lapse of time, to 
the attorney general of Massachusetts for 
prosecution. This being the case, it appears 
that if action is to be taken to protect the 
public interest it will have to be taken by 
the Bureau and I am, therefore, requesting 
that such action be taken immediately. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 


NARCOTICS IS COMMUNIST WEAP- 
ON—JUSTIFIES ANTICRIME DRIVE 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for insertion in the Recor the attached 
editorial from the Tampa Times, Friday, 
March 16, 1962, entitled “Narcotics Is 
Communist Weapon.” 

This editorial comments on recently 
passed Federal laws, which I cospon- 
sored, not only last year, but for many 


The article further justifies the pas- 
sage of further anticrime measures, 
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which are contained in my anticrime bill, 
H.R. 6909, and subsequent bills, to estab- 
lish an Office of Syndicated Crime within 
the Department of Justice to outlaw the 
deduction as business expenses of the 
cost of operating criminal transactions 
interstate, to provide for court super- 
vision and authorized wiretapping and 
the obstruction of agency and depart- 
mental investigation, all related to syndi- 
cated crime activities. 

As these weapons relate to narcotic 
traffic this editorial points out how the 
Red Chinese, through Cuban connec- 
tions, are using narcotic traffic as a po- 
litical weapon in an effort to spread the 
addition and lower the morale and moral 
fiber of this country. I call this editorial 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress: 

Narcotics Is COMMUNIST WEAPON 

One of the most difficult problems in deal- 
ing with Cuban refugees is to decide which 
are fleeing from Communist Cuba and which 
are using simulated flight as an excuse to 
enter this country to serve an ulterior pur- 


This conundrum has been underscored in 
Miami where narcotic agents discoverd per- 
sons posing as refugees operating a narcotic 
ring. Five arrests have been made and the 
Narcotics Bureau has pointed a finger of 
accusation at Red China as the source of 
dope being smuggled into the United States. 

Chinese Communists have played an im- 
portant part in the Castro revolution since 
its success. Their presence in Havana is 
largely represented as providing technical 
assistance to the Castro government. But 
latest evidence uncovered by narcotics agents 
indicates that they have another purpose, 
also. They are peddling dope, pushing drugs 
into the United States with the intent of 
spreading addiction and lowering the morale 
and moral fiber of this country. 

Unfortunately, the Red Chinese have allies 
here—the organized mob. Call it what you 
will—the mafia, or crime or the 
rackets—no one doubts the existence of a 
powerful crime combine in the United States. 
Its principal hoodlum leaders are known; 
some of their more “respectable partners” 
are not. The crime monopoly is engaged in 
gambling, prostitution, narcotics, labor rack- 
eteering and certain legitimate businesses 
where strong-arm tactics can be applied to 
curb competition. 

Congress just recently recognized the in- 
ability of local law enforcement to cope with 
this network of criminal activity by tight- 
ening Federal laws governing the interstate 
movement of criminals, gambling devices 
and crime profits. Attorney General Ken- 
nedy has asked for even broader powers to 
strengthen his hand against the mob. 

Meanwhile, the rackets are still doing busi- 
ness—and they are not above trading with 
the Communists. The crumb-bum heroes 
made famous by Damon Runyon would be 
more than somewhat disgusted with their 
modern counterparts. 

Narcotics officials report that opium from 
Red China is being channeled into the 
United States at several major points. Miami 
is one. The product is moved into the south 
Florida city from Cuba and is distributed to 
mobsters in major eastern cities—New York 
hoods are prominent in this trade, many of 
them Cubans posing as anti-Castroites. 

We are confident that narcotics police 
units will be able to keep the opium business 
under control. But, inevitably, some of the 
drug will find its way into the United States 
and into the hands of users, both old and 
new. 

The refinement of the narcotics racket as 
a political weapon suggests a need for effec- 
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tive countermeasures. One step may be in 
furnishing the Department of Justice with 
the tools to strike even more swiftly and 
deeply at the very core of organized crime in 
the United States. If the machinery of vice 
and corruption is dismantled, the efficient 
movement of narcotics will be ended and the 
profit element in this criminal activity 
eliminated. 

It must be noted, however, that fashioning 
an anticrime A-bomb is not as easy as wish- 
ing for one. Laws must be selective enough 
to protect rights of legitimate individuals 
and, at the same time, weed out offenders. 
The criminal hides behind every wisp of 
legal technicality available to him and is 
able to pay for legal advice to locate these 
straws of survival. 

Meanwhile, the Cuban refugee may protect 
his good name and the good name of his 
kind by becoming aware of those who abuse 
the label and reporting them to proper au- 
thorities. The business of fighting nar- 
cotics peddlers is everybody’s business. 


BUILDING OF MISSILE BASES IN 
CUBA RECONFIRMED—IS THE 
UNITED STATES GOING TO 
PREVENT COMMUNIST MISSILES 
FROM BEING SHIPPED TO CUBA? 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said by a number of responsible 
people over a number of months that 
Communist Castro has been building 
missile-launching sites on the island of 
Cuba 90 miles from our shores, and the 
following article by Robert S. Allen and 
Paul Scott reconfirms this fact and in- 
dicates that time is of the essence and 
the administration has little time left if 
it is to act soon enough to prevent live 
Communist missiles from being housed 
on these launching sites and thus pose a 
military threat to the peace of the 
hemisphere as well as the security of the 
United States: 

Tue ALLEN-Scorr Report—MIssILe BASES 

READIED IN CUBA 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WasHINGTON.—Soviet technicians have 
completed work in Cuba on four bases suit- 
able for launching intermediate range bal- 
listic missiles against the United States. 

These secret rocket installations are lo- 
cated near the Cuban cities of Holguin, Ca- 
maguey, Matanzas, and Pinar del Rio—all 
within a 90- to 175-mile range of the Flor- 
ida coast. 

The completion of these rocket bases is 
reported in an intelligence estimate now 
being circulated at the highest level of the 
Kennedy administration. 

The intelligence report spread an almost 
visible chill through the Defense Department 
with its conclusion that these bases are ready 
for the installation of operational IRBM’s. 

Under construction since Fidel Castro took 
over in January 1959, these bases now con- 


sist of cement launching areas, control block- 
houses, and missile and fuel storage areas. 

There is one unconfirmed report that So- 
viet IRBM’s already have been installed at 
the Holguin base in Oriente Province. How- 
ever, U.S. intelligence agencies have been un- 
able to confirm this report from the Cuban 
underground. 
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The unloading of two 60-foot missiles at 
the Holguin base late in January was re- 
ported by a member of the Cuban under- 
ground. Numerous U-2 reconnaissance 
flights over the base by U.S. pilots failed to 
produce photographs of the missiles. But 
the flights did confirm information about 
the base which the same underground in- 
formant had provided a U.S. intelligence 
agency. 

The completion of these Cuban missile 
bases poses a real threat to the security of 
the United States, according to a study by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

These military advisers of the President 
take the blunt position that the United 
States must take military action, if neces- 
sary, to keep Castro from installing opera- 
tional IRRM's that close to the United 
States. 

This alarming JCS warning has so far 
brought no affirmative response from Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

In addition to their missile base warning, 
the JCS has sent the White House a third 
report that Russia has supplied Cuba with 
poison gas. 

The latest information comes from two 
Cuban Army defectors who told U.S. intelli- 
gence agents that they helped unload Czech- 
made gas shells from a Soviet ship. 

The first report came from a reliable in- 
formant in Havana. He furnished the de- 
fense intelligence agency with the name of 
the Soviet ship and the date on which the 
poison gas arrived in Cuba, 

The second report was furnished by a 
Cuban defector. He witnessed the spraying 
of a liquid-type gas on a small group of 
anti-Castro freedom fighters in the moun- 
tains of central Cuba. 


This matter is of grave concern to all 
freedom-loving people. I have been 
requesting that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration advise Communist countries that 
in carrying out the Monroe Doctrine as 
reiterated at Punta del Este—against 
the importation of communism into this 
hemisphere—that the United States 
should inform Red China and Russia 
and others that the United States would 
not permit any further shipment of 
heavy war materiel into this hemisphere. 
In so doing the United States would be 
carrying out the Monroe Doctrine as 
recently enunciated. 

I recently made this matter known 
again to the White House and it was, 
of course, shunted over to the State 
Department, and this inquiry along with 
others, was answered by Frederick G. 
Dutton, Assistant Secretary, as follows: 
PREVENTION OF THE SHIPMENT OF WAR MATE- 

RIEL BY THE SINO-Soviet BLOC TO CUBA 

Underlying an announcement, such as you 
suggest, that the United States will not per- 
mit the shipment of war materiel to Cuba 
by the Sino-Soviet bloc is, of course, the 
intention to insure that the terms of the 
announcement are fulfilled. Effective pre- 
vention of these shipments may entail inter- 
ference with shipping on the high seas, 
expose the United States and its allies to 
reciprocal treatment, and thus exacerbate 
the already tense international situation. 
You may be assured, however, that close 
attention is being paid to the military 
buildup in Cuba, with special reference to 


the growing Cuban potential for interven- 
tion and subversion in Latin America. 


This is typical of the vacillating do- 
nothing attitude of the New Frontier in 
fighting Cuban communism and the 
spread of that communism in this hemi- 
sphere. If the administration waits un- 
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til live Communist missiles are on site 
at these four launching bases then it is 
obvious that these missiles would provide 
an almost insurmountable deterrent 
against any action, even by the Cuban 
exiles, to rid Cuba of Castro’s commu- 
nism, 

I, therefore, renew my request that im- 
mediate action be taken and that a Pres- 

‘ idential pronouncement be made to serve 

notice on the Sino-Soviet bloc that the 
United States will not permit the ship- 
ment of heavy war materiel to Cuba. 
This will give one of the first real tests 
to Khrushchev’s sincerity in his exhorta- 
tions about peaceful coexistence, and 
likewise to give meaningful substance, 
or indicate the lack of it, to other nego- 
tiations presently underway with Rus- 
sia in other fields, including Berlin, nu- 
clear testing, and peaceful uses of outer 
space, 

I am likewise calling upon the admin- 
istration to advise the Congress on all 
matters of military buildup in Cuba, in- 
cluding missile launching sites construc- 
tion, and, further, what the administra- 
tion intends to do about it. 

This military buildup is particularly 
critical at this time, when it is becoming 
more and more obvious that Castro is 
also exporting his communism to other 
Western Hemisphere countries, and will 
undoubtedly try to export arms to sup- 
port those Communist movements some 
time in the future if he can get away 
with it. The effectiveness of this menac- 
ing effort is best evidenced by the success 
of the Peronistas in Argentina in the re- 
cent election and that they were backed 
by pro-Castro Communists and success- 
fully threatened government under Pres- 
ident Frondizi. Ft is interesting to note 
that this happened shortly after a com- 
mitment was made of over a $100 million 
of Alliance for Progress money to Argen- 
tina, the Peronistas willing on the cry 
of intervention. This money was com- 
mitted even before plans for its usage 
could be developed, and thus resulted in 
justified criticism of the Frondizi gov- 
ernment, leaving that government with- 
out an answer as to what it intended to 
do with the money. Such slipshod, poor 
handling of the Alliance for Progress 
program is bound to undermine Amer- 
ican confidence in it, as well as the con- 
fidence of the U.S. taxpayers. 


AN INFORMED LOOK AT THE 
STOCKPILE CONTROVERSY 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD, 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year the President let it be known 
to a nationwide radio-television audi- 
ence that there might be some scandal 
afoot in connection with our defense 
stockpiling program. This announce- 
ment was of considerable interest to all 
of us because of some of the implications 
it carried. I took particular notice be- 
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cause of the interest of the House Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee in this 
field over the years. 

Now that some seven weeks have 
elapsed since the President's revelation, 
1 notice that hearings will get underway 
tomorrow in the Senate Armed Services 
Committee on this matter. I am there- 
fore including at this point in the record 
a timely and informative series of ar- 
ticles on the stockpile controversy. 
This seriés appeared recently in the 
Rochester (N..) Times-Union and was 
written by Mr. Paul Martin of the 
Times-Union’s Washington Bureau. I 
have read this series very carefully and 
I commend Mr, Martin for a thorough 
bit of research and for an excellent and 
informative presentation. I recommend 
these articles to those of my colleagues 
who might not have had the benefit of 
such an orderly and thorough presen- 
tation of this background material. 
OUR STOCKPILE “SCANDAL”: SECRET HOARD or 

War Goons Costs $8 BILLION 
(First of a serles by Paul Martin) 


WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy broke 
the seal of secrecy on a national scandal 
when he called for a congressional investiga- 
tion of the great stockpile mystery. 

The multibillion-dollar stockpile affects 
many vital interests—national defense, for- 
eign relations, domestic prosperity, politics, 
taxpayers and consumers, Government 
spending, and the national debt. 

It also raises grave questions of public 
policy: 

Should the stockpile be sold to help bal- 
ance the Federal budget? 

What amount of power should be vested 
in Government officials to affect private en- 
terprise by dumping stockpile materials on 
commodity market? 

The Government has many stockpiles, in- 
cluding $8 billion in surplus farm products, 
a secret hoard of atomic materials, and a new 
reserve of medical supplies for civil defense. 
The one under current investigation is called 
the national stockpile. 

It consists of approximately 77 different 
metals, minerals, or fibers which would be 
needed for defense industry in event of war, 
ranging from abaca (manila hemp) to zir- 
conium (a corrosion-resistant metal used in 
nuclear submarines). 

Information about it heretofore has been 
classified “secret” by the Government. No 
one seems to know exactly what the stock- 
pile has cost taxpayers. 

Kennedy said at his January 31 press con- 
ference that it includes at least $7.7 billion 
worth of materials, “an amount that exceeds 
our emergency requirements as presently 
determined by nearly $3.4 billion.” 

The Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
headed by Senator Harry F. Brno, Democrat, 
of Virginia, estimates the stockpile at $8.6 
billion. 

Senator Sruart SYMINGTON, Democrat, of 
Missouri, who was chosen by the White 
House to direct a congressional investigation, 
said it “may run over $10 billion.” 

Senator Jonn J. Writiams, Republican, of 
Delaware, says the stockpile has turned into 
a “price support program for producers of 
minerals and metals,” with windfall profits 
to certain mining companies. 

Kennedy promised to remove “the cloak 
of secrecy which surrounded this program.” 
He pledged his administration would “co- 
operate fully in any investigation.” 

The stockpile was born of experience with 
materials in World War II, when 
the United States was cut off from oversea 
sources of supply. 
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The Government invested $750 million in 
synthetic rubber plants. Today, synthetics 
have largely replaced natural rubber, One 
of the largest items of oversupply in the 
stockpile, involving more than a billion dol- 
lars, is natural rubber. 

During the war, stockpiling was conducted 
on a basis of expediency. It was formalized 
as a Government program after the war by 
Publie Law 520 of the Democratie-controlled 
Gongress in 1946. 

The big boom in materials contracts, under 
which the bulk of the present stockpile has 
accumulated, came in the Truman adminis- 
tration during the Korean war under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

This law authorized the Government to 
make loans, guarantees, and purchase agree- 
ments for rapidly expanding industrial fa- 
cilities, including mines, mills, and smelters. 

Privately owned companies were promised 
100 percent rapid tax amortization of their 
new properties. The Government agreed to 
buy and stockpile all surplus production 
of these new defense plants for 5 years after 
they reached full production. 

Most of them were completed and went 
into full production in 1953 or 1954, after the 
Korean war was over. Peak of output under 
DPA contracts was reached in 1958. Then 
there was a “runout period” on delayed 
action commitments. 

Former President Truman and his chief 
economic adviser, Leon Keyserling, were 
wedded to the idea of forced expansion of 
private industry, both for defense purposes 
and for full employment in the domestic 
labor force. 

Before he joined the Truman administra- 
tion in July 1945, Symrncron was president 
of the Emerson Electric Co. of St. Louis, a 
prime defense contractor in World War II. 

As Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board in 1950-51, SYMINGTON was 
the administration's top policy planner on 
the stockpile. He was the first witness as 
the Senate Committee opened hear- 
ings July 24, 1950, on the Defense Production 
Act. 


Congressional Quarterly records that 
SYMINGTON testified the nt mee Sieg was 


more power than he had in World War II. 
Symington said the Government could seize 
any business that failed to cooperate on war 
production. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft, Republi- 
can, of Ohio, led the opposition. Taft told 
the Senate: “It seems to me that we are 
abdicating our authority, abdicating our 
duties, if we leave to the President the 
question of determining whether we shall 
turn the United States from a free country 
into a dictated-economy country.” 

Later, Truman brought in C. E. Wilson of 
General Electric as Defense Mobilizer. Wil- 
son hammered out defense production goals 
with Gen. Lucius D. Clay, now Kennedy’s 
special emissary in Berlin, and Sidney Wein- 
berg, a New York investment banker. 

When Wilson differed with Truman over 
the 1952 steel strike, Wilson quit and left the 
Government. Truman seized the steel mills 
under what the White House claimed were 
“Inherent powers.” The U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled the President's action unconstitutional. 

The Truman administration planned to 
accumulate enough critical and strategic in- 
dustrial materials to see the United States 
through a war that might last 5 years. A 
former head of national security planning 
gave this explanation: 

“When we got involved in the Korean 
war, no one could be sure it would not break 
over into world war III. We had the atomic 
bomb, so did Russia, but we assumed it would 
be a conventional war. The assumptions on 
which we based defense planning then are 
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very different from the military assumptions 

today.” 

As the nuclear age progressed, stockpile 
goals were shifted in 1958 by Gordon Gray, 
a North Carolina Democrat, who was then 
Defense Mobilizer under President Eisen- 
hower, from a 5-year to a 3-year war basis. 
That automatically made a lot of materials 
surplus which had been considered essential. 

Meanwhile, production under Korean war 
contracts continued to pile up, to a point 
where some stockpile goals last year were 
700 or 800 percent overreached. 

The stockpile law specifies that the admin- 
istration cannot sell surplus items without 
the consent of Congress, This was to pre- 
vent Government officials from coercing pri- 
vate industry, or from speculating on their 
own account, by dumping stockpile mate- 
rials on commodity markets. 

Two Federal agencies are concerned pri- 
marily with stockpile management. They 
are the Office of Emergency Planning, at- 
tached to the White House, and the General 
Services Administration, 

An OEP spokesman said: “We set the 
policy, make the determination of what is 
needed in the stockpile, and act on requests 
for essential contracts. GSA handles the ac- 
tual purchase and storage of materials.” 

The new OEP director is Edward A. Mc- 
Dermott, 41, a lawyer from Dubuque, Iowa, 
who formerly served as an investigator for 
the Senate Elections and Privileges Subcom- 
mittee. He succeeded Frank B. Ellis, a pro- 
Kennedy Democratic committeeman from 
Louisiana, who was nominated to be a Fed- 
eral judge. 

McDermott investigated the “Hanley let- 
ter” episode in the 1950 New York State elec- 
tion, when former Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley 
wrote friends that he had been induced to 
step aside as a candidate for Governor by 
Thomas E. Dewey on the basis of certain 
‘ironclad irrevocable” promises of a State 
job. McDermott’s report was never officially 
released by the U.S. Senate. 

First GSA Administrator of the Kennedy 
administration was John L. Moore of Phila- 
delphia, who resigned November 22 to be- 
come business manager of the University of 
Rochester. He was succeeded by Bernard 
L. Boutin, who twice ran unsuccessfully as 
the Democratic nominee for Governor of 
New Hampshire. 

Moore's appointment at GSA was regarded 
as a patronage plum for Representative Wil- 
liam L. Green, Democratic boss of Philadel- 
phia and close friend of Matthew H. McClos- 
key, Democratic national treasurer who is 
being appointed Ambassador to Ireland. 

GSA also handles all of the Government 
contracts for construction of Federal build- 
ings. 

THE STOCKPILE CONTROVERSY: PoLiTics BUDG- 
ET PRESSURE SEEN AS FACTORS IN PROBE 
OF SURPLUS 

(Second in a series by Paul Martin) 

Wasuincton.—President Kennedy brought 
up the great stockpile mystery on his own 
initiative in a curious manner at his Janu- 
ary 31 press conference. 

For instance: 

1. The President said he was “astonished” 
at the size of the stockpile, which he said 
amounts to $7.7 billion, or $3.4 billion in 
excess of any Government needs. 

Item: The stockpile has burgeoned on 
Government spending approved by Congress 
during the 14 years that Mr. Kennedy served 
in the Senate or House, including more than 
$2 billion in “back-door spending” commit- 
ments against the U.S. Treasury. 

2. President Kennedy said the glut of in- 
dustrial materials in stockpile now exceeds 
the total inventory of surplus farm products 
on hand at the Agriculture Department. 
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Item: At least $2 billion of materials in 
the industrial stockpile have been received 
as “barter” in exchange for dumping surplus 
farm commodities overseas under the so- 
called food-for-peace program. 

3. Mr. Kennedy said “the surplus of ma- 
terials is still growing as a result of contracts 
negotiated prior to this administration’s 
taking office.” 

Item: The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee has determined in current hearings that 
most of the contracts under which the bulk 
of materials has accumulated were negoti- 
ated by the Truman administration during 
the Korean war under the 1950 Defense 
Production Act. 

4. The President designated Senator 
STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of Missouri, 
head of a three-man Armed Services Sub- 
committee, to conduct a congressional in- 
vestigation. 

Item: The Defense Production Act in sec- 
tion 712 specifically created a 10-member 
joint committee of the House and Senate to 
serve as a congressional “watchdog” over the 
stockpile, headed by Senator A. WILLIS 
Rosertson, Democrat, of Virginia. 

Symineton was himself chief policy 
planner on the stockpile in the Truman ad- 
ministration during the period of intensive 
negotiation of DPA contracts in 1950-51. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican of 
Arizona, quipped on closed-circuit television 
at the recent nationwide GOP fundraising 
dinner: “It’s going to be great fun watching 
Stu SYMINGTON investigate Harry Truman.” 

The urge to publicly investigate the stock- 
pile seemed motivated by (1) politics in the 
1962 congressional campaign year, and (2) 
budget pressures on the Kennedy administra- 
tion caused by skyrocketing New Frontier 
spending. 

Insiders claimed that the President was 
led into an awkward position on the basis 
of incomplete staff work on the part of sey- 
eral young White House assistants who did 
a know the law or background of the stock- 
pile. 

Senator Joun J. WiLLrams, Republican of 
Delaware, who exposed tax scandals of the 
Truman administration, pointed out that 
both Kennedy and Syminoron voted for min- 
eral and metal subsidies on eight out of nine 
rolicall votes between 1955 and 1960. 

WittiuMs said of the President: 

“His 5-year voting record as a Member of 
the U.S. Senate has been consistently in sup- 
port of providing more and more money to 
buy these minerals which were being piled 
up in such unnecessary quantities, By his 
votes as a Member of the Senate, he sup- 
ported this program which he now denounces 
as bordering on a national scandal.” 

Senator Cram ENGLE, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, who has since been added to the 
Symincton investigating committee, de- 
fended the President in a reply to WILLIAMS 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 5. 

“The President did not intend by his an- 
nouncement to attack the mining and min- 
erals industry, as apparently Senator WiL- 
LIAMS does,” said ENGLE, 

“The President’s basic point is that in any 
program involving billions of dollars, as this 
one does, which has been shrouded in se- 
crecy, there should be public awareness and 
an opportunity to open up the cold facts on 
the subject.” 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD indicates that 
Mr. Kennedy, as a Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts, tended to vote up to 1955 against 
mineral and metal subsidies, and against 
high farm price supports. 

After he developed presidential ambitions 
starting in 1956, Mr. Kennedy reversed his 
position. He began voting for subsidies for 
western States, and for high price 
supports for midwestern agriculture, under 
which the farm surplus has accumulated. 
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Mr. Kennedy was not present or voting 
when the Defense Production Act, key indus- 
trial mobilization law of the Korean war 
and cause of the stockpile glut, passed the 
House on August 10, 1950. 

Western mining interests have lobbied 
Congress for years to put through a general 
minerals subsidy bill which would cost tax- 
Payers $300 million to $750 million. 

Senator WiLLIaMs called it: “One of the 
boldest raids on the Federal Treasury thas 
has been proposed in recent years,” 


It Was brought up first during the Truman 


administration. It was pigeonholed by the 
Senate in 1955. It passed the Senate in 
1958, but it was blocked in the House. In 
both years, it was opposed by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization under Eisenhower. 

Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming said in 1955: 
“There could be no justification in the name 
of national defense for either extending or 
enlarging these programs.” 

The record shows that Kennedy and 
SYMINGTON both voted for the mineral sub- 
sidy bill in 1958, along with the present 
Democratic leadership of the Senate. 

At other times, bills have been added as 
riders to appropriation measures calling for 
Government purchases of specific minerals, 
such as lead and zinc, tungsten, fluorspar, 
copper, and manganese. 

SYMINGTON has been particularly active in 
promoting Federal subsidies for lead and 
zinc, which is produced in a small region of 
southwestern Missouri and northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

Former President Eisenhower vetoed these 
bills in 1959 and 1960. President Kennedy 
signed a similar measure last year obligat- 
ing the Government to spend $16.5 million 
to peg lead and zinc prices at 14½ cents 
a pound. 

At the time, the stockpile had an over- 
supply of lead amounting to 447 percent, 
and of zinc totaling 888 percent, with 100 
percent representing all the Government 
would ever need in event of a 3-year war. 

Senator RoBERT S. Kerr, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa, urging passage of the lead-zinc sub- 
sidy bill, said in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 21, 1961: 

“The bill has been before Congress for 
years. * * * It went to the President and 
he vetoed it. However, on the floor of the 
Senate last year, it was voted for by the 
man who is now President.” 

After the President’s January 31 stockpile 
statement, lead and zinc prices dropped on 
the New York market to 9½ cents a pound, 
the lowest level in more than 15 years ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal. 

President Kennedy on February 9 ap- 
proved a Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tion keeping up a special protective tariff 
on lead and zinc. 


THE STOCKPILE CONTROVERSY: Wartime DE- 
CISIONS PILE UP ALUMINUM, NICKEL, RUBBER 


(Third of a series by Paul Martin) 


WasuHincton.—President Kennedy called 
the national security stockpile of strategic 
minerals and metals a “potential source of 
excessive and unconscionable profits.” 

He asked Congress to conduct an investi- 
gation of stockpile contracts negotiated 
by the executive branch of Government 
“prior to this administration's taking office.” 

The President indicated he is interested in 
putting a spotlight on certain “big busi- 
ness” friends of former President Eisenhower 
in the 1962 congressional election year, 
notably in New York and Ohio. 

With more than 77 materials in the na- 
tional stockpile, Kennedy singled out only 
two for specific comment at his January 31 
press conference—aluminum and nickel. 

He said the amount of aluminum in Gov- 
ernment storage “exceeds what we would 
need for 3 years in event of war by $347 
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million.” He said the “excess supply of 
nickel is $103 million,” 

Here is the story on each, insofar as it can 
be ascertained under Government secrecy 
restrictions: 

ALUMINUM 


Aluminum and bauxite, basic aluminum 
ore, represent one of the biggest surplus 
items in the stockpile, amounting to a bil- 
lion-dollar investment. 
~During the Korean war, STUART SYMING- 
Ton as Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board (NSRB) in the Truman ad- 
ministration called a private meeting of 
aluminum industry representatives. 

A company official who was present gave 
this account: 

“SYMINGTON told us we had to double or 
triple aluminum capacity in America be- 
cause of the war. He said we would have to 
meet, as quickly as possible, the Govern- 
ment-estimated requirements in aluminum, 

“He said everyone who cooperated would 
be given 100 percent rapid tax amortization 
on new plants and facilities. He said Gov- 
ernment contracts would be negotiated with 
Jess Larson, the GSA Administrator. 

“We all signed 5-year contracts. We had 
a right to use this metal at the factory if 
we could, or put it in the national stockpile 
for a 5-year period after the new plants got 
into production. 

“Everyone proceeded to build new plants. 
We overbuilt. There is a glut of aluminum 
in America today. We were led into this 
predicament by the Government. We would 
like to testify. We have a story to tell.” 

Aluminum industry spokesmen will find 
themselves testifying before the same man 
who set the stockpile goals in 1950, since 
President Kennedy designated SyMINGTON as 
his choice to conduct a congressional investi- 
gation into the great stockpile mystery. 

General Services Administration, which 
buys and stores stockpile materials, said the 
only Government contract still in force for 
aluminum under the 1950 Defense Produc- 
tion Act is with the Harvey Co. of The 
Dalles, Oreg. 

Principal owner is Leo Harvey, a Los 
Angeles Democrat, who became wealthy in 
real estate, then got into the aluminum busi- 
ness. He hired former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York to represent him in dealings 
with Government agencies during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Harvey got a power commitment during 
the Truman regime from the Government- 
owned Bonneville Public Power Administra- 
tion, and sold it to Anaconda Copper Co. 
for a profit. Then he got another power 
commitment, and a contract to sell to the 
Government stockpile. 

The Harvey plant got into full production 
in 1958 or 1959, long after the Korean war 
ended. GSA says the contract runs to 1964. 

As surplus aluminum piled up in Govern- 
ment stockpile, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion became alarmed in 1958. Gordon Gray, 
a North Carolina Democrat who was then 
OCDM Director, called another meeting of 
aluminum producers. 

A company official said Gray told them 
if they didn’t stop putting metal in the stock- 
pile, the Government would have to sell 
aluminum on the open market. 

Former Treasury Secretary Robert B. An- 
derson said the Government could not con- 
tinue to pay for surplus aluminum, and 
would have to get into a disposal program. 


NICKEL 


A materials expert at the Defense Depart- 
ment called nickel the No. 1 war metal. 
He said it is “a universal solvent for a lot 
of metal problems.” 

The two principal sources of supply were 
Canada and Cuba. Canada once held a 
virtual monopoly. Industrial sources claim 
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Canadian interests tried at every turn to 
block U.S. development of new supplies, 
either here or in Cuba. 

Since the Castro Communist dictatorship 
took over in Cuba, the United States has 
been cut off from the Government-owned 
Nicaro Nickel Mine, and company-owned 
deposits of the Freeport Nickel Co. 

The only domestic source is the ferro- 
nickel operation at Riddle, Oreg., of the 
Hanna Nickel Smelting Co., a subsidiary of 
the M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland. 

A defense planner said: “We used to dis- 
cuss how far we could go in relying on Cuba 
as a source of supply. The operation in 
Oregon was the answer.” 

The former chairman of the board of the 
Hanna Co., George M. Humphrey, resigned 
his corporate interests in 1953 to become 
Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Eisenhower. 

Humphrey is a Republican leader and 
fundraiser in Ohio, where contests are 
coming up this year both for Governor and 
the U.S, Senate. 

The General Accounting Offi:e, which in- 
vestigated the Hanna contract, claims it 
was negotiated and signed during the Tru- 
man administration, before either Eisen- 
hower or Humphrey ever took office. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
which has been investigating Government 
officials on this contract, found it was signed 
5 days before Eisenhower was inaugurated 
January 20, 1953. 

The Hanna ferronickel smelter in Oregon 
started producing in 1955. The 10-year con- 
tract obligating the Government stockpile 
runs to 1965. 

RUBBER 


Another major stockpile item in surplus, 
amounting to a billion-dollar investment, is 
natural rubber. 

It is obtained primarily from southeast 
Asia, where the United States is engaged in 
a substantial undeclared war to prevent 
Communists from taking over Laos and Viet- 
nam, en route to Thailand, Malaya, and 
Indonesia. 

The first two reports of the old Senate 
War Preparedness Subcommittee in 1950, for- 
merly headed by Vice President LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, called on the Government to 
urgently expand its stockpile of natural rub- 
ber, and to cease selling synthetic rubber 
plants to private industry. 

The Johnson committee reports also urged 
the Government to stock and plant guayule 
nurseries, to develop a supply of natural 
rubber inside the United States and Mexico. 
Guayule is a rubber-producing plant that 
can be grown in arid country of Texas and 
the Far West. 

As NSRB Chairman in the Truman admin- 
istration, SyMINGTON boomed up the market 
price on natural rubber from around 30 
cents to more than 70 cents a pound, by 
announcing the United States would buy 
and stockpile rubber for the Korean war. 

Since the Kennedy administration took 
office in 1961, the market has gone down 
considerably on natural rubber. It was 
selling last spring in the 40-cent range. 
Now it is below 30 cents a pound, which is 
said to be “near the danger point for rubber- 
producing countries.” 

Congress passed a resolution in 1960 di- 
recting GSA to start disposing of the stock- 
pile surplus by selling 470,000 tons of natural 
rubber over a 9-year period at a rate of 
50,000 tons a year. 

A House subcommittee headed by Repre- 
sentative Porter Harpy, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, has been investigating to determine 
why the administration is not selling rub- 
ber as fast as Congress directed. 

“I want to find out whether the State 
Department actually is running this pro- 
gram,” Harpy said. 
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THE STOCKPILE CONTROVERSY: UNLOADING OF 
SURPLUS WAR MATERIALS WOULD AFFECT OUR 
FRIENDS, ALLIES 

(Last of a series by Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy asked 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of 
Missouri, an administration supporter, to 
conduct a congressional investigation of the 
great stockpile mystery. 

It seemed peculiar for the White House to 
be calling on the legislative branch to in- 
vestigate something that is under control of 
the executive branch of Government. 

A spokesman for the Office of Emergency 
Planning, which handles stockpile policy 
and passes on requests for essential con- 
tracts, said: 

“The President wanted to expose a situa- 
tion he inherited. He felt it was serious 
and long neglected. The President wants to 
establish responsibility for error and 
profiteering.” 

SYMINGTON told the press: 

“What we want to do is get the facts out 
to the people about this stockpile. It’s some- 
thing the public ought to know about, espe- 
cially as the original cost is well over $10 
billion. We also would like to see whether 
the stockpiling contracts are in the public 
interest.” 

As chief counsel for his investigation, 
SYMINGTON named Richard C. Coburn, 59, of 
St. Louis, known as a good trial lawyer in 
matters of corporate practice. He was identi- 
fied as a Republican, who once served as 
GOP finance chairman for Missouri. 

Two other congressional committees agreed 
to yield jurisdiction but retain a friendly 
interest in the stockpile investigation, 

They are the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, headed by Senator A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON, Democrat, of Virginia, which was 
set up in 1950 to serve as a congressional 
“watchdog” over the stockpile, and the Joint 
Economic Committee, headed by Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, of Virginia, which 
has issued 24 reports on the size and cost of 
the stockpile in the last 3 years. 

The House Appropriations Committee also 
is taking extensive testimony behind closed 
doors from various Government officials on 
defense contracts affecting the stockpile. 

Senator SYMINGTON is chairman of a small 
8-member Senate Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee on the National Stockpile and Naval 
Petroleum Reserves, which has never been 
very active before. 

The other two permanent members are: 

Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, who has been pushing an 
investigation of alleged “muzzling” of mili- 
tary leaders by the Kennedy administration. 

Senator Francis Case, Republican, of 
South Dakota, a former newspaper publisher, 
who blocked a natural gas bill in 1956 by 
claiming he had been offered a $2,500 “cam- 
paign contribution” for his vote by the 
petroleum industry. 

For purposes of the stockpile investigation, 
the Symington subcommittee was augmented 
by two western Democrats with mining in- 
terests in their States, and an eastern Repub- 
lican formerly engaged in insurance and real 
estate. 

They are Senators CLAIR ENGLE, Democrat, 
of California, Howarp W. Cannon, Democrat, 
of Nevada, and J. GLENN BEALL, Republican, 
of Maryland. 

As a Member of the House in 1950, ENGLE 
sponsored an amendment to the Defense 
Production Act making Government loans, 
guarantees, and stockpile purchase agree- 
ments apply to western mining enterprises. 

Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, Republican, of 
Delaware, who contends the stockpile turned 
into a “price support program for minerals 
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and metals” with “windfall profits” to vari- 
ous mining companies, declared: 

“I want to see the whole picture put out 
by the investigating committee, no matter 
whose district or interests it affects. That 
includes.nickel and aluminum, lead and zinc, 
tungsten and manganese, and all the rest.” 

Jurisdiction was given to the Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee on the basis that it has 
the power to draft legislation, whereas the 
Robertson and Byrd joint committees do not. 

If the Symington investigating committee 
is to recommend legislation, it may have to 
resolve a number of different viewpoints 
and apparently conflicts of interest on stock- 
pile policy. 

President Kennedy announced the stock- 
pile of strategic materials “exceeds our emer- 
gency requirements” by approximately $3.4 
billion. 


Byrp called on the President to sell every- 
thing in the stockpile that is not needed 
for national defense, and apply the proceeds 
to reducing the national debt. 

Under present law, however, the adminis- 
tration is unable to dispose of anything in 
the stockpile without specific authorization 
from Congress. 

“We have a 614 billion stockpile including 
surplus crops,” Brno said. “Without the 
farm commodities, it amounts to more than 
$8 billion in other materials. We have $3 to 
$5 billion that ought to be sold. 

“The Treasury is paying 4 percent inter- 
est on the debt. The cost of the stockpile 
involves interest charges of more than a 
half billion dollars a year. ‘The stockpile 
was never intended as a permanent invest- 
ment. The sooner we get rid of it, the 
better.” 

Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, president of the 
University of Oregon, who served as defense 
mobilizer, 1953-57, under Eisenhower, al- 
ways took the position that ‘the stockpile 
was one of the liabilities of the cold war 
like spending billions on bombers and then 
finding out they weren’t needed. 

Flemming contended the stockpile should 
remain intact until there is a genuine na- 
tional emergency. Otherwise, if the Presi- 
dent were given authority in his own discre- 
tion to unload the stockpile on commodity 
markets, it would give the administration 
tremendous economic power over private 
en y 
President Kennedy said at his January 31 
press conference: “We will take no action 
which will disrupt commodity prices.” BYRD 
claimed: “It can't help but affect the mar- 
ket.” The Wall Street Journal reported that 
the President's mere mention of the 
Stockpile was enough to drive down com- 
modity prices. 

In some respects, the President appeared 
to be working at cross purposes with other 
administration programs. 

In his special message on agriculture, 
Kennedy cited “four independent studies,” 
including one by Cornell University, pur- 
porting to show that if the Government 
abandoned price supports, farm prices 
would collapse. 

Yet his stockpile anouncement seemed 
to call for abandoning Government subsi- 
dies on minerals and metals, which affect 
many Western States represented mostly by 
Democratic Congressmen. 

The President has been urging higher 
foreign aid spending, including $4 billion in 
economic or military aid, a new $3 billion 
loan fund for Latin America, and $2 bil- 
lion more borrowing authority from the 
U.S. Treasury for the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 


Government action to unload surplus 
stockpile materials would affect many friends 
and allies overseas, such as chromite (Tur- 
key), copper (Chile and the Congo), nickel 
(Canada), rubber (southeast Asia), tin (Bo- 
livia and Burma), manganese (Brazil), and 
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bauxite (Panama, Haiti, Dominican Re- 
public, and most of Central America). 

President Kennedy appointed a Cabinet 
committee to cooperate with congressional 
investigators, including the Secretaries of 
State, Defense, and Interior; CIA Director; 
and heads of General Services Administra- 
tion and Office of Emergency Planning. The 
group held its first meeting February 13. 

The leader is Edward A. McDermott, head 
of OEP, a Dubuque, Iowa, lawyer who in- 
vestigated the famous “Hanley letter“ epi- 
sode in the 1950 New York State guberna- 
torial election, when McDermott was an 
investigator for the U.S. Senate Elections anc 
Privileges Subcommittee. 

“No longer are there any valid considera- 
tions under national security for complete 
secrecy on the stockpile,” McDermott de- 
clared. “We hope to make recommenda- 
tions to the President soon on declassifica- 
tion. We will continue to study goals for 
further stockpile legislation.” 

There are some indications, on the basis 
of world reaction to the President’s an- 
nouncement, that both the administration 
and Congress would prefer to forget about 
the stockpile investigation. 

But Senator WLLIaMs said: “Now that 
this has started, no one in Congress can 
afford to sit on it. The public will demand 
action.” 


STATUS OF RESERVISTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been most concerned about 
the status of reservists who were called 
up for duty last fall. 

I feel that there has been a vacillating 
and often inequitable policy in regard to 
these patriotic citizens who have an- 
swered their country’s call. They have 
since been subject to the Government’s 
lack of preparation, indifference, inde- 
cisiveness and a veritable barrage of con- 
flicting and confusing statements as to 
the extent of their expected length of 
service. 

A careful examination of the history 
of this confusing and poorly planned 
situation demands a clear statement of 
intent from the Secretary of Defense so 
that the thousands of families whose 
lives have been so abruptly disrupted 
can begin to make plans for their fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Speaker, it.is high time inventory 
were taken of the entire Reserve picture 
and the Department of Defense act to 

specify the release time for 
these reservists and that Congress, 
on behalf of the American people, ap- 
prove legislation to equitably compen- 
sate these citizen soldiers. 

I fervently urge an early release of 
these reservists who were called up last 
fall and a clarification of the plans for 
the entire Reserve program. 

I also call upon the members of the 
Armed Services Committee and my col- 
leagues in the House to act quickly and 
favorably on my bill, H.R. 10733, which 
would provide a $100 additional monthly 
compensation in all ranks. This is well- 
deserved recognition for their patriotic 
service and as an expression of the Na- 
tion's appreciation for their time. 

Mr. Speaker, may I briefly analyze the 
entire Reserve problem which prompts 
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this plea. It reveals a stark reality that 
calls for the action I recommend. 

Some 156,000 reservists from the three 
major branches of the Armed Forces were 
called to active duty in 1961 for a period 
of not more than 1 year. The Reserve 
callup was motivated by a Presidential 
decision to strengthen the Nation's mili- 
tary and diplomatic position in negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union over Berlin 
and Germany. Events since the late 
summer and early autumn callup of the 
Reserves have raised serious question 
about the administration’s handling of 
the Reserve mobilization. Criticism has 
fallen into two general categories: First, 
whether the Reserves should have been 
called to active duty in the first-place; 
and second, whether the administra- 
tion implemented its decision to mobilize 
the Reserves poorly. 

When the Kennedy administration as- 
sumed office, the Army asked that its 
strength be increased by 2 divisions to 
16. Secretary of Defense McNamara op- 
posed this proposal, and the Army re- 
ceived only a token increase in person- 
nel under President Kennedy’s revised 
defense budget for fiscal 1962. As the 
Berlin crisis grew sharper in early 
spring, a plan was devised to create six 
regular Army divisions, send them to 
Europe, and subsequently replace them 
with six activated guard divisions. This 
plan was then scrapped, and the White 
House adopted a watered-down. plan to 
mobilize two National Guard. divisions 
and some Army Reserve elements as 
well as a scattering of Air National 
Guard, Air Reserve, and Navy Reserve 
units, encompassing a total of about 
156,000 citizen soldiers. It was this 
plan which President Kennedy implicitly 
referred to in his July 25 speech to the 
Nation on the Berlin problem. 

The administration held firmly to its 
mobilization decision despite growing 
criticism of its handling of the defense 
buildup to meet the anticipated crisis 
over Berlin. As late as October 21, 1961, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell Gil- 
patric said in a major address that “our 
present plan is to count on the Ready 
Reserve as a means of quick force aug- 
mentation in emergencies.” The De- 
fense Department, moreover, continued 
to issue public statements that all was 
going well with the Reserve mobilization. 

However, between the issuance of Gil- 
patric’s October statement and Presi- 
dent Kennedy's presentation of his fiscal 
1963 defense budget, a complete reversal 
of the administration’s Reserve policy de- 
veloped. Pentagon policymakers for the 
Reserves now took the position that the 
Reserves would no longer be relied upon 
to give the Nation a military blood trans- 
fusion, so to speak, in times of interna- 
tional crisis and that the mobilization 
itself had gone badly. Said Deputy De- 
fense Secretary Gilpatric on December 
15: 

I myself was under the belief earlier that 
we could successfully mobilize and demobi- 
lize reservists in this cold war period. I may 
have been wrong in that. It may be that 
we might have to have more Regular force 
to deal with that type of recurrent crisis and 
use the Reserves for large-scale crises. 
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About 2 weeks after the expression of 
Gilpatric’s reservations, the President 
spelled out their military policy implica- 
tions. A decision was reached at Palm 
Beach in early January to increase the 
Regular Army to 16 combat-ready divi- 
sions—the very policy which had been 
rejected less than a year before—and 
to reduce the size of the Army Reserves 
from 300,000 to 270,000 by the end of 
fiscal 1963. 

This decision to decrease the Reserves 
and bolster the Regular Army seems to 
have been reached, dissenters argue, as 
hastily as the decision to mobilize the 
Reserves. In each case the implications 
of either action were not clearly stated. 
It should be noted in this context that 
Army Secretary Stahr and Army Chief 
of Staff Decker were not present at Palm 
Beach when the decision to expand the 
Army was made. One of the major re- 
sults of this shift in Reserve emphasis is 
to place the Reserves themselves under 
@ suspicious cloud. Even before the Re- 
serves could prove their worth, a decision 
was reached that they were not very use- 
ful after all and that it might be best to 
reduce their strength. This change in 
Defense Department thinking, however, 
conflicts with the record of the Reserves 
in the callup and with statements of 
some administration experts. 

The vast bulk of the reservists called 
to active duty responded promptly and 
manfully. By mid-December, almost 
15,000 reservists had already completed 
8 weeks of their intensive combat train- 
ing period—ICTP—and were voted qual- 
ified by Army experts. Moreover, the 
Army expressed delight with this first 
proof that the speedup was possible. 

These accomplishments set the stage 
for the conclusion drawn by Gen. Her- 
bert Powell, Chief of the Continental 
Army Command which directs all train- 
ing, who said on December 10: 

These are the best we've ever had. There 
is good reason to hope that by the end of 
their ICTP they’ll be up to the Regular Army 
divisions. But we don't know until February. 


While General Powell spoke, plans were 
already being laid to downgrade the Re- 
serves. 

General Powell’s observations were 
given added weight by those of General 
Van Fleet who was sent as a special ad- 
ministration representative to inspect 
progress of the Reserve mobilization. 
After visiting Fort Bragg, N.C., Fort 
Knox, Ky., Fort Lewis, Wash., Camp 
Polk, La., Fort Monroe, Va., and Fort 
Jackson, S.C., General Van Fleet con- 
cluded: 

The spirit of the citizen soldiers in all 
units and camps visited * * * were magnifi- 
cent. 


He went on to note that the young 
men who had been called back to service 
were “mature, well-trained individuals,” 
who displayed qualities “far above [men 
of] any previous mobilization for World 
War II or Korea.” 

Furthermore, it should be recognized 
that the Army Reserve and National 
Guard callup released about 45,000 Reg- 
ular Army troops for deployment to 
strategic foreign installations. Navy re- 
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servists had quietly and quickly reported 
for duty, and many now serve with newly 
activated warships in fleet units 
throughout the world. Indeed, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1962, the destroyer Remey 
docked in New York after serving as 
part of a task force which visited Eng- 
land, Germany, and Spain. More than 
half of the Remey’s 275 crewmen were 
from the New York metropolitan area, 
and most of them were reservists—some 
of them had been called once or twice 
before to active duty. Finally, Air Force 
Reserve components have shown a high 
degree of readiness, and the Air National 
Guard flew more than 200 single-seater 
jet fighters across the Atlantic. Air re- 
servists flew these fighters, after partial 
disassembly, in giant C-124 cargo air- 
craft. Within 8 hours after the C—124’s 
landed in Europe, the F-—104’s were re- 
assembled and ready for combat. 

Despite the impressive achievements 
of the Reserves, the administration, it 
may be argued, has now cast doubt on 
them by downgrading the Reserves, even 
before they have had a chance to prove 
themselves. The administration has 
also called attention to weaknesses in 
the Defense Department policy process 
which at the beginning of the year em- 
braced the concept of the usefulness of 
the Reserves and then rejected this view 
before the year was out. 

A second set of criticisms centers on 
the administration’s handling of its ini- 
tial decision to mobilize the Reserves. 
Senator Javits’ letter primarily touched 
on this problem. One of the principal 
mistakes made by the administration 
was its failure to recognize at high levels, 
particularly in the Defense Department, 
the long leadtime required to conduct 
an efficient mobilization of over 150,000 
citizen soldiers. Pentagon planners 
were simply out of touch with local Re- 
serve problems and with the gigantic 
logistics, supply, and administrative 
problems implied by such a large-scale 
callup. As a consequence, thousands 
of reservists turned up at training camps 
and were left idle because plans for using 
them constructively had not been ade- 
quately made. Others were again sev- 
erely taxed. Not only were they expect- 
ed to organize and train, but were 
expected at Fort Chaffee, Ark., and Fort 
Polk, La., to rehabilitate and reopen 
these camps. Shortages were discovered 
in food, equipment, and medical supplies 
and services. Camps which were ghost 
installations one month became thriving 
military centers the next. Equipment, 
weapons, and military vehicles had to be 
borrowed from noncalled, low-priority 
units and from dangerously low Army 
stocks. This again reduced across-the- 
board training effectiveness of the Re- 
serve and the Army Establishment, and 
resulted in the reprehensible adminis- 
trative practice of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Housing for servicemen and their 
families was also substandard, and some 
suffered financial losses because of hous- 
ing scalpers. These injustices only com- 
pounded the losses already suffered by 
reservists in the callup. While the 
administration took action to correct 
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many of these deficiencies—note Stahr's 
letter to Javits—they might not have 
developed in the first place had the 
mobilization been handled more effi- 
ciently and with greater foresight. 

Charges have also arisen in the Penta- 
gon that some reservists were confused 
about their obligations during the callup. 
Complained Deputy Defense Secretary 
Gilpatric: 


I don't think our reservists have oriented 
themselves to the thought that they are 
called up to prevent a fight rather than 
to fight. 


Reserve advocates voice the effective 
countercharge that, if any orientation 
were necessary, it should come first in 
the Defense Department. Observes the 
Reserve officers’ “white paper” on the 
Reserve mobilization: 


This callup marked the first time in our 
country’s history that Reserves have been 
mobilized in peacetime to prevent a war 
rather than fight one. It represented a 
radical change in the Reserve concept. 

In a free country such as ours, such 
changes can usually be digested only after 
careful explanation and indoctrination. 
Otherwise such an involuntary change in 
the constitutional status of individuals 
would precipitate serious and sustained 
criticisms. 

The policy was changed, suddenly and 
unexpectedly. Nevertheless, our Reserves 
responded effectively. A few criticisms have 
been magnified out of all proportion. 

The real need for orientation is in the 
Department of Defense. The impatience ex- 
pressed with the Reserves reflects a long 
existing need for greater attention and un- 
derstanding of their character. Reservists 
are human beings—not numbers, nor check- 
ers—nor even employees. Sound personnel 
practices should be applied in their cases 
as well as for any other segment of our 


society. (See point 6 of attached white 
paper of the ROA.) 
The administration might have 


brought its case to the public more 
clearly if it had used the already estab- 
lished administrative mechanisms for 
the callup. It should have used the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
amended, to justify the mobilization. 
Instead, the Defense Department sought, 
and received, special authority to call up 
some 250,000 Ready Reservists for 1 
year of active duty. The Reserve Act 
had, in the opinion of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, become “the bible” of 
the services and they made their plans 
upon its many premises. Individual 
reservists, too, were indoctrinated on 
the basis of its provisions and in terms 
of the military contingencies implied by 
it. Moreover, the Defense Department 
bypassed consultations with the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board which was estab- 
lished by law to be the principal policy 
adviser to the Secretary of Defense on 
matters pertaining to the Reserve com- 
ponents. Had the Reserve Policy Board 
been consulted many of the difficulties 
of the Reserve mobilization might well 
have been avoided, or at least minimized. 

This criticism is particularly relevant 
to the Defense Department’s use of 
fillers to bring Reserve units and Regu- 
lar Armed Force components to required 
strength. Thousands of men who had 
just completed 2 years of active duty 
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under the draft and who were not mem- 
bers of Reserve drill-status units were 
ordered back to duty on very little notice. 
Others were called to duty and were as- 
signed tasks which were far below their 
level of capability. Ph. D.’s, engineers, 
and skilled technicians were given menial 
jobs. This situation marked a break- 
down of the Ready Reserve proficiency 
rating system. Furthermore, the Army 
now admits that it made a mistake in 
calling about 1,000 of 38,827 fillers. It 
then passed the blame on the men be- 
cause they had allegedly failed to follow 
admittedly complicated personnel regu- 
lations. 

As for “gripers,” the great majority 
of them came from the “filler” class. 
Among Organized Reserve units called, 
0.9 percent of the members asked for a 
delay and 4.3 percent requested exemp- 
tion, according to the later reports is- 
sued in late November. Among the “fill- 
ers,” 24:9 percent asked delay and 14.4 
percent asked exemption. 

John G. Norris, Washington Post mili- 
tary analyst, has ascribed the difficul- 
ties arising from the Reserve mobiliza- 
tion to a “leadership deficiency” in the 
Defense Department. Writing in the 
February issue of the Officer, Norris con- 
cludes: 

If someone had anticipated the problems 
of calling up unpaid, nonunit ex-servicemen 
during a cold war demonstration of deter- 
mination, it would have saved a lot of trou- 
ble. That someone could well have been 
the Assistant Army Secretary for Personnel 
and Reserves—except that McNamara abol- 
ished the post last winter. 


Mr. Speaker, these facts point up con- 
clusively the need for immediate clari- 
fication by the Department of Defense 
of the status of these citizen soldiers. I 
repeat my demand for the immediate 
announcement of the release date of 
these reservists, and again I plead for 
early committee and House action on my 
bill, H.R. 10733, to provide the justly 
deserved additional compensation for 
these patriotic Americans. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcur] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House the 
25th anniversary of soil conservation 
districts in the United States. 

In December of 1936 the standard 
State soil conservation law was printed 
and copies were sent, late in February 
1937, to the Governors of all States, with 
a letter from President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt expressing the hope that each 
State legislature would adopt legislation 
to provide for the organization of soil 
conservation districts as governmental 
subdivisions of the State. 
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The North Carolina General Assembly 
enacted a State soil conservation dis- 
tricts law on March 22, 1937. Earlier in 
March 1937, the General Assembly of 
Arkansas was the first State to enact 
such a law. 

On last evening, it was my privilege 
to attend a banquet at the National Press 
Club commemorating the 25th anniver- 
sary of our soil conservation districts, 
sponsored by the National Resources 
Council of America; an organization with 
which some 37 national conservation 
groups are affiliated, including the Na- 
tional Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts. Present at this 
banquet were many of my distinguished 
colleagues of the House and Senate, State 
officials, heads of national farm and con- 
servation organizations and officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
major address was given by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Honorable Or- 
ville Freeman. 

Two States were signally honored on 
this occasion, Arkansas and my own 
State of North Carolina. It was my 
privilege to accept on behalf of the fine 
people of the Brown Creek Soil Con- 
servation District, North Carolina, a 
handsome bronze plaque commemo- 
rating the 25th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the first soil conservation 
district in the United States on August 
4, 1937. I take just pride in the fact 
that the first soil conservation district 
in the Nation was created in the Eighth 
Congressional District of North Carolina 
with headquarters in Wadesboro, Anson 
County, N.C. The original district cov- 
ered a portion of Anson and Union Coun- 
ties in North Carolina and Chesterfield 
County, S.C. The Brown Creek Soil 
Conservation District now includes An- 
son, Union, Montgomery, Richmond, and 
Stanly Counties in North Carolina, The 
first cooperator with this soil conserva- 
tion district was the late Dr. Furman 
Yates Sorrell of Wadesboro, my close 
personal friend. Another North Caro- 
linian, Mr. John D. Miller of Newton, 
N.C., worked closely with Dr. Sorrell in 
the prepaartion of the first conservation 
farm plan in the Brown Creek District. 
I am exceedingly proud that one of the 
counties in this pilot soil conservation 
district, Anson County, is the birthplace 
of that great American and father of 
soil and water conservation on our Na- 
tion’s farms and ranches, one of the 
architects of soil conservation districts, 
and first Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service—the late Dr. Hugh Hammond 
Bennett. 

Dr. Bennett grew up at Wadesboro in 
my congressional district, graduated 
from the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill and came to Washington 
in 1903 and entered the Federal service 
as a soil surveyor with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That was the be- 
ginning of a crusade lasting more than 
55 years—a crusade for soil and water 
conservation on our agricultural lands 
that resulted in the outstanding national 


program we have had for more than a 


quarter century and that great self- 
government movement, soll conservation 
districts. Big Hugh, as he was affec- 
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tionately called, received many honors— 
from State governments, scientific socie- 
ties, colleges and foreign governments 
and after his retirement from the Fed- 
eral service he visited many foreign 
countries for consultation with govern- 
ment officials on erosion problems and 
some of the nations he visited have now 
set up soil conservation agencies. 

This great crusader died on July 7, 
1960, and was buried beneath a large 
oak tree in Arlington National Cemetery 
with full military honors. -Wellington 
Brink wrote of him in Soil Conservation 
magazine: 

Hugh Bennett lives today in the land he 
succored and reinvigorated and in the Soll 
Conservation Service ‘which was his chosen 
instrument. We see him in the contoured 
landscape. He is in the song of mountain 
streams, the call of duck and quail, the rustle 
of wind in the corner woodlot. He is in 
the hum of harvester, and in the lighted 
faces of country people, That is the way it 
will always be, for the chief left this Nation 
the legacy of a stewardship that is for to- 
morrow and tomorrow and tomorrow. 


The State of Arkansas was honored by 
being presented a second bronze plaque 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of 
enactment of the first State soil conser- 
vation district enabling act in the United 
States, which occurred in Arkansas on 
March 3,1937. Senators McCLELLAN and 
FULBRIGHT accepted the plaque for the 
people of Arkansas. 

I salute the people of Arkansas and 
their legislators for the first districts 
legislation in the world and for the suc- 
cessful soil and water conservation pro- 
grams they have developed and main- 
tained for the past 25 years. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
anniversary, concurrent resolutions have 
been introduced in the House and in the 
Senate. My colleagues from North Caro- 
lina, Messrs. COOLEY, KoRNEGAY, and 
WHITENER, have joined me in Concur- 
rent Resolutions 445, 446, 447, and 448, 
commending the State of Arkansas and 
the Brown. Creek Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, N.C., for pioneering activities in 
soil and water conservation, and com- 
mending all the Nation's 2,900 soil con- 
servation districts and their governing 
bodies. Concurrent resolutions have 
been introduced in the Senate by our 
distinguished Senators from North Caro- 
lina and Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to close by 
quoting from that resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), that Congress here- 
by acknowledges the debt owed the soil con- 
servation districts, expresses its appreciation 
of, its gratitude to, and its pride in these 
districts which are the custodians of the 
Nation’s agricultural lands, and extends its 
congratulations to the 15,000 nonsalaried 
supervisors, commissioners, and directors of 
soil conservation districts and the thousands 
of their predecessors who pioneered in this 
remarkable demonstration of self-govern- 
ment and grassroots democracy. 


CHEST X-RAYS FOR MEMBERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to take this time to announce to 
the House that the necessary arrange- 
ments have been made whereby all of 
our colleagues, as well as all of our em- 
ployees, may have an opportunity to have 
chest X-rays made during the hours of 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., beginning today and 
running through the period of March 
x in room 150, Old House Office Build- 

g. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest 
to all of us here that we take advantage 
of this opportunity. 


TRAVEL POLICY OF DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Marutas] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, during the first year and 
a half of his administration, has quite 
rightly emphasized that the foreign re- 
lations of the United States are the most 
important problem facing the Nation 
and indeed the whole free world. He is 
reported to spend more of his own time 
on foreign affairs than on any other 
single field of problems. Accordingly, 
we are deeply concerned that the Presi- 
dent shall have the very best help avail- 
able to him as he faces these serious 
responsibilities which are his. The 
country fortunately possesses an asset of 
inestimable value for the President to use 
in dealing with the day-to-day problems 
of the cold war. I refer, of course, to 
that body of dedicated professionals who 
comprise the Foreign Service of the 
United States. These men and their 
families, coming from every State in the 
Nation and from every background 
imaginable, serve in every country of the 
world, providing the President and the 
Secretary of State detailed and up-to- 
the-minute information on all the eco- 
nomic and political developments in their 
countries of assignment. 

The President recognized the impor- 
tance of the career services in the Gov- 
ernment, including the Foreign Service, 
in an open letter published on the in- 
side of the Department of State News- 
letter for February 1962, entitled “Goals 
for ‘Lean, Fit, Efficient’ Federal Estab- 
lishment in 1962.” In this interesting 
open letter, the President said, and I 
quote: 

When I called, at the very outset of my 
administration, for initiative, responsibility, 
and energy in serving the public interest, 
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the response from the career service was 
enthusiastic and eager. * * * 

Much has already been accomplished and 
many things are in the process of change 
as we moye toward the lean, fit, and efficient 
establishment which I have set as a goal. 
Some management objectives I would like 
to stress for the coming year are these: 
* * * (3) continued efforts to draw forth 
the best ideas, energies, and performance of 
all those engaged in Government work 
through effective manpower utilization and 
employee-management cooperation, * * * 

Today our concern with man’s environ- 
ment ranges from the ocean floor to the 
stars. Since there are virtually no limits to 
the physical dimensions of the tasks set for 
us, we must identify and unshackle limit- 
less creativity in the Government's career 
service. In every phase of Government op- 
erations we must be certain that we pro- 
vide today's solution to today’s problems. 


All of us can agree with these words 
of the President. I am now constrained, 
however, to point to certain instances of 
apparent misdirection in the Department 
of State which seem to me to be inimical 
to the goals the President sets forth. I 
have information which leads me to be- 
lieve that the exact opposite is the truth. 
I am told that morale in the career For- 
eign Service has never been lower, and 
that if drastic improvements in the ad- 
ministration of the Foreign Service are 
not made soon, the effective operation of 
the Foreign Service will be endangered. 

It is not hard to find out upon inquiry 
why even men of the stoutest heart 
wonder how long they can go on serv- 
ing the Government of the United States 
in the Foreign Service. I am told that 
more than 200 Foreign Service officers in 
the middle grades are presently without 
assignments. They have been told that 
there are no present prospects of assign- 
ment. I cannot believe that there are 
no problem areas in the world which 
could use the skills of these experienced 
officers, I ask whether this is the “ef- 
fective manpower utilization” to which 
the President eloquently refers in his 
open letter. 

The same Department of State News- 
letter to which I referred earlier con- 
tains on page 32 the following interest- 
ing item, and I quote: 

Department defers home leave, travel: The 
Department has curtailed home leave and 
other travel in another effort to stretch 
available funds. The restriction, announced 
in a message to the field January 31, does 
not affect the validity of travel orders is- 
sued prior to that date. Exceptions will be 
made in emergency, urgent, or compassionate 
cases. 

The Department has requested a fiscal year 
1962 supplemental appropriation which, if 
approved, will enable the Department to re- 
store travel funds. 


In my judgment the announcement 
is a revelation of misdirection. I sub- 
mit for the Recorp a copy of the Depart- 
ment’s announcement curtailing travel. 

Mr. Speaker, the efficient operation of 
the Foreign Service depends above all on 
having the right man in the right place 
at the right time. It is an enormously 
difficult management job requiring the 
utmost skill to have available at the right 
time officers who have the language 
skills and the necessary knowledge of the 
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political and economic conditions in the 
areas. Moreover, each officer who is re- 
assigned requires a replacement, and that 
replacement requires a replacement, and 
so on; so that it is impossible to inter- 
rupt the orderly reassignment of officers 
without bringing chaos to the service at 
every one of the posts it staffs. The De- 
partment stimpulates this danger in the 
travel curtailment announcement. In 
that announcement the Department 
Stated a realization of the “potential im- 
pact of this step on post staffing in 
terms of double incumbencies and/or 
overlong vacancies and personal plans.” 

In addition to the needs of the service 
for efficient reassignment, consider 
closely the effect on the foreign service 
families involved. Many have served in 
hardship posts for long periods of time 
without rest or recreation, nearly all have 
children who must be transferred from 
one school to another when they change 
posts, many have deferred medical atten- 
tion which can be gotten only in the 
United States, plans are made to attend 
service courses which will increase the 
Officer’s skill, perhaps teach him new 
languages needed at his next post, and 
plans must be made in advance to house 
the families while they are here in the 
United States. 

All the careful planning and all the 
reassignments which were scheduled to 
take place between January 31 and the 
new fiscal year beginning July 31, will 
now have to be scrapped. 

I am sure that the Congress last year 
appropriated enough money to operate 
the foreign service in the normal way. 
There seems no question however, that 
these funds, which were appropriated 
to take care of the legitimate travel 
needs of the career foreign service, were 
spent without any thought for the mor- 
row. Can it be that the Department 
takes it for granted that we shall always 
bear the burden for an effective Foreign 
Service Corps through supplemental ap- 
propriations? If we are to make such 
appropriations to cover unanticipated 
expenses—that is one thing—but if we 
are to make them to rectify misdirection 
and careless planning of appropriated 
funds that is quite another matter. 

A case in point to demonstrate my 
concern for the lot of the Foreign Serv- 
ice could be the Attorney General’s visit 
abroad. I have noted Secretary Rusk’s 
comment that the visit was made at 
his request and urging. I have yet to 
discover the nature of the Attorney 
General's mission and, more precisely, 
whether the mission was designed to 
foster good will among the nations 
visited or for some other purpose more 
directly concerned with specific foreign 
policy. 

I have waited until now to voice com- 
ment, for it was not my intention to 
pose possibly embarrassing questions 
while the Attorney General was abroad. 
I now sense, however, the need to lay 
bare the record in an effort to seek the 
true purpose of the Attorney General's 
visit. I believe that we are entitled to 
full knowledge of the purpose of the trip, 
particularly when we are called upon to 
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supply new travel funds to “enable the 
Department to complete programs for 
the current year.” 

To date there has been some aura of 
mystery about the visits of some of our 
high-ranking officials. The expenses for 
that trip for the Attorney General and 
his wife were borne by the State Depart- 
ment and I have a letter here on that 
matter from the Deputy Attorney 
General in reply to mine of February 8, 
1962. I should like to insert this cor- 
respondence in the RECORD. 

Is it too much to ask that we be ad- 
vised of the purpose and results of the 
Attorney General's trip in view of the 
fact that appropriated funds financed 
the mission? Furthermore, is it too 
much to ask that if the purpose of the 
trips such as that one and others by 
high-ranking officials of the administra- 
tion are to foster good will alone, 
shouldn’t some consideration have been 
given to the necessity of such trips in 
the light of the Department’s policy of 
curtailment of official travel for others? 

I am advised that hearings on the 
request for a State Department supple- 
mental appropriation will probably 
begin tomorrow. I for one hope that 
speedy action can be taken on the De- 
partment of State’s request in order 
to sustain the efficiency and morale of 
the career Foreign Service. On the 
other hand, I cannot allow such a justi- 
fication to overcome misdirection of em- 
phasis. The expense of the Attorney 
General’s trip may not make up much of 
the difference that prompts this new 
need for funds. But the collective trips 
of many high-ranking officials for vague 
or unstated reasons do make a substan- 
tial difference. We are entitled to a few 
answers and the lot of the career Foreign 
Service officer deserves less indifference. 
I hope tomorrow’s hearing will provide 
some of the answers. 

In these times of constant interna- 
tional crisis, the American people have 
a right to expect no less than an efficient 
Foreign Service, and the Foreign Serv- 
ice has a right to expect no less and asks 
no more than the tools to do its difficult 
task. 

The material referred to follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., February 14, 1962. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. Maras, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: In response to your 
letter of February 8, the State Department 
is paying the expenses of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Kennedy. 

The trip is being made at the request of 
the State Department and in accordance with 
established policy governing the travel of 
wives of Cabinet officers where her presence 
is deemed important to the success of the 
mission. 

Mrs. Wilson’s expenses are being paid by 
a magazine for which she will write an arti- 


cie about her experiences. 
Sincerely, 


Byron R. WHITE, 
Acting Attorney General. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1962. 
Hon. Byron R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Warre: I would appreciate your 
advice as to whether the Justice Department 
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or some other agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment is paying the expenses of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennedy on their current international tour. 
I should also be interested in knowing in 
what character Mrs. Donald Wilson is ac- 
companying Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES McC. Markras, Jr. 

A supplemental appropriation has become 
necessary to enable the Department to com- 
plete programs for the current fiscal year. 
The request for such appropriation is being 
submitted to Congress within the next few 
days. Pending action, the Department finds 
itself compelled to curtail official travel im- 
mediately. This restriction will not affect 
the validity of travel orders already issued. 

The Department realizes the potential im- 
pact of this step on post staffing in terms of 
double incumbencies and/or overlong va- 
cancies and personal plans, and intends to be 
as liberal as possible in interpreting what 
constitutes urgent or compassionate cases. 
For example, the Department will give high- 
est priority to travel from extreme hardship 
posts. 

JANUARY 31, 1962. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Pike (at the 
request of Mr. Mutter), on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Battey, for 30 minutes, on Tues- 
day next, March 27, 1962. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr, Hays. 

Mr. BETTS. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. Epmonpson and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kyi) and to include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr, PELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. FLoop. 

Mr. FASCELL, 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 61. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to designate the week 
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of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary Overseas Aid 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 1691. An act to provide that any juvenile 
who has been determined delinquent by a 
district court of the United States may be 
committed by the court to the custody of 
the Attorney General for observation and 
study; and 

S. 1756. An act for the relief of the city of 
Pasco, Wash. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 19, 1962, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 


H.R. 5143. An act to amend section 801 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 37 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1832. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Office of Emergency Planning, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, transmitting a copy of 
the statistical supplement, stockpile report 
to the Congress, for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1961, pursuant to Public Law 520, 
79th Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1833. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the final audit of the Federal Facil- 
ities Corporation, General Services Adminis- 
tration, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1961, and the 3-month period ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1961 (H. Doc. No. 367); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1834. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to grant 
to any carrier of coal by pipeline, subject to 
any of the provisions of part 1 of the act, 
the right of eminent domain, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1835. A letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to amend chapter 13 of title 
18 of the United States Code relating to civil 
rights"; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

1836. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., U.S, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Board of Directors of Federal 
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Prison Industries, Inc., for the fiscal. year 
1961, pursuant to 18 U S.C. 4127; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1837. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend section 
2 of the act of July 7, 1960, as amended, to 
continue the 55 percent limit on construc- 
tion-differential subsidy for construction, re- 
construction, and reconditioning of ships for 
one additional year“; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

1838. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 30, 1962, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of reports on the Plum 
Bayou, Ark., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted March 16, 1954; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 10700. A bill to amend the 
Peace Corps Act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1470). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Select Committee on Small 
Business. Report pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 46 pertaining to small business prob- 
lems in the tomato industry (Rept. No. 
1471). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs, PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 8030. A bill to amend 
the act admitting the State of Washington 
into the Union in order to authorize the use 
of funds from the disposition of certain 
lands for the construction of State charita- 
ble, educational, penal, or reformatory in- 
stitutions; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1472). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 1171. A bill to 
increase the public benefits from the na- 
tional fish and wildlife conservation areas 
through their incidental or secondary use 
for public recreation, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1473). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 10821. A bill to amend section 8(b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, to provide for admin- 
istration of farm program by duly elected 
farmer committeemen; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 10822. A bill to provide penalties for 
certain offenses committed in connection 
with highway construction; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 10823. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide quota limitations on im- 
ports of duty-free tapioca and to provide for 
a tariff on additional imports; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mrs, DWYER: 

H.R. 10824. A bill to amend the Small 

Business Act to make it clear that disaster 
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loans in cases of flood or other catastrophe 
may be made with respect to property of any 
type (including summer homes as well as 
other residential property); to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H.R, 10825. A bill to repeal the act of 
August 4, 1959 (73 Stat, 280); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.R. 10826. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
for the education of the taxpayer, his spouse, 
or his dependents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 10827. A bill to provide disaster loans 
to fishing vessel owners and operators and 
other boatowners and operators engaged in 
the seafood industry adversely affected by 
failure of the seafood resource, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 10828. A bill to amend title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 to provide 
that a public authority established jointly 
by two or more communities may qualify 
for a public facilities loan thereunder (re- 
gardless of the aggregate population in- 
volved) if each of such communities is 
within the applicable population limitation; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 10829. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended, 
to reduce the revolving fund available for 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
banks for cooperatives; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr, CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 10830. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the King Range National Con- 
servation Area in the State of California; 
to the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 10831. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act in order to provide a 
broadened program in the field of mental 
health and illness of grants for research, 
training, salaries, facilities survey, and con- 
struction of facilities for the treatment of 
the mentally ill and the mentally deficient, 
including rehabilitation facilities; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr, NEDZI: 

H.R. 10832. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 10883. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide quota limitations on im- 
ports of duty-free tapioca and to provide 
for a tariff on additional imports; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 10834. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 10835. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to encourage and assist 
the several States in carrying on a program 
of forestry research, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R. 10836. A bill to provide Federal co- 
operation in a program to preserve certain 
historic properties in the city of Boston, 
Mass., and vicinity, associated with the Co- 
lIonial and Revolutionary periods of Ameri- 
can history; to authorize the establishment 
of the Boston National Historic Sites; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Res. 569. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to conduct an investigation and study of 
the policymaking procedures, methods, and 
practices of the Universal Postal Union; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


— — — 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Resolution of the 
State of New York, memorilalizing the Con- 
gress to amend the Social Security Act by 
reasserting the authority over public as- 
sistance programs and by limiting the pow- 
ers delegated to, or assumed by, an adminis- 
trative agency to promulgate policy and 
procedure binding upon the States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, memorilaliz- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Social Security 
Act by reasserting its authority over public 
assistance programs and by limiting the pow- 
ers delegated to, or assumed by, an adminis- 
trative agency to promulgate policy and 
procedure binding upon the States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10837. A bill for the relief of Winsome 
Elaine Gordon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 10838. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marion Estoista Schnibbe; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 10839. A bill for the relief of Teodoro 
Chang Sen (also known as Chu Hing Chang), 
his wife, Chau Yung Tong (also known as 
Yung Tong Chang), and their son Chi Kon 
Chang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 10840. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bartola Maria S. La Madrid; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 10841. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jesse Franklin White; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 10842. A bill for the relief of Frank 8. 
and Anna Hutton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 10843. A bill waiving the provisions of 
section 6511 of the Internal Revenue Code in 
favor of Earl Crandlemire of Vanceboro, 
Maine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 10844. A bill for the relief of Irene 

Lucido; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RYAN of New York: 

H.R. 10845, A bill for the relief of John K. 

L. Wang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


255. Mr. CANNON presented a resolution 
of the Missouri Department of Veterans of 
World War I, for the relief of World War I 
veterans and their widows, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Some Solid Facts on Imported Residual 
Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is difficult to look objectively at any 
question involving an imported product 
which competes directly and often de- 
structively with an American product. 

I am sure that my good friends from 
New England, who in the March 7 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD quoted liberally from 
the New England Council on the sub- 
ject of imported residual oil, would want 
both the President and the Members of 
this body to look carefully at all aspects 
of the import quota controversy. 

I am equally sure that they are fa- 
miliar with the testimony given by the 
New England council—through its fuels 
committee chairman, Mr. James S. 
Couzens—before Subcommittee No. 4 of 
the House Select Committee on Small 
Business, the chairman of which is the 
Honorable Tom STEED, of Oklahoma. 

I am not so sure that they are familiar 
with the detailed and persuasive testi- 
mony of the Honorable Pat JENNINGS, 
our able colleague from Virginia, who 
appeared before the Steed subcommit- 
tee to answer, point by point, the testi- 
mony previously given by Mr. Couzens. 

Because it is a masterful refutation 
of many points raised on this issue by 
the New England Council and others 
who oppose these quotas, I believe it is in 
the public interest to insert the full text 
of Congressman JENNINGS’ statement in 
the Recorp, and am so doing. 

It is also noteworthy that Chairman 
STEED, at the conclusion of Congressman 
JENNINGS’ statement, commented upon 
the great importance of the New Eng- 
land industrial complex, and further as- 
serted: 

No one yet has been able to make any sub- 
stantial showing that New England can hope 
to get this fuel from these foreign sources 
in time of emergency. 


Congressman JENNINGS’ testimony fol- 
lows: 

‘TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM PAT 
JENNINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 
4 or THE House SELECT COMMITTEE To 
CONDUCT STUDY AND INVESTIGATION OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS COMMENT- 
ING ON THE TESTIMONY OF Mn. JAMES S. 
CouzENs, NEw ENGLAND COUNCIL 
The testimony of Mr. James S. Couzens, 

of the New England Council, before this 
subcommittee on November 22, contains 
some rather surprising statements, which 
must be examined more closely if we are to 
have a clear understanding of the impact of 
residual oil controls. 

Among them: 

1. He states that residual oil appeared on 
the New England scene “to replace bitumi- 
nous coal for space heating, process steam, 
and general use by industry” during the 
twenties and thirties. 


Comment. Actually, the real growth in 
dependence on residual in New England, did 
not take place until cheap foreign oll be- 
gan to come in in volume in the late 1940's. 
In 1946, for instance, New England used only 
30 million barrels of residual, which pro- 
vided 24.6 percent of her competitive energy 
requirements. This was only about 9 mil- 
lion barrels more than was used in 1935. 
However, between 1946 and 1960, total re- 
sidual use increased to 71 million barrels, 
and in that year it provided 31.1 percent of 
her competitive energy. Coal, in the mean- 
time, dropped from 54.7 percent of New Eng- 
land’s energy source in 1946 to 17.7 percent 
in 1960. The big increase in that same pe- 
riod came in distillate oils, largely used for 
home and commercial space heating and 
which is not subject to the residual import 
control program. Indeed, a very small 
amount of distillates is imported at all. Dis- 
tillates, as a proportion of the competitive 
fuel source for New England, increased from 
20.8 percent in 1946 to 42.4 percent in 1960. 
In the same period gas increased from a neg- 
ligible amount to 8.8 percent. 

Note. In the same testimony Mr. Couzens 
refers to the great loss of the home-heating 
market by coal in New England, just as resid- 
ual oil appeared on the scene. This would 
appear to suggest that the two are related. 
Although opponents of residual controls 
have frequently attempted to confuse the 
facts by implying that residual controls af- 
fect the home-heating market, the fact is 
that residual is not used for such purposes 
and its price has no effect whatever on the 
cost of home-heating oils. These are distil- 
late oils, which are not imported except in 
negligible quantities. 

2. Mr. Couzens says that the conversion 
from coal to residual oil “has now progressed 
to the point where the New England area is 
almost completely dependent upon residual 
oil, The economy could not survive with- 
out it.” 

This calls for two comments: 

First, if Mr, Couzens’ statement is correct, 
the threat of residual imports to national 
security has indeed become critical. As he 
further points out, current residual demands 
by New England can now be furnished only 
from foreign-oil sources, Virtually unlimit- 
ed imports of cheaper foreign residual have 
steadily dried up domestic production by 
making it more and more unprofitable. 
Thus, by his own testimony, it is clear that 
a substantial portion of New England is now 
wholly dependent on a fuel source which 
would be closed in event of national emer- 
gency, or political upheaval in major supply- 
ing areas. Certainly all those in Govern- 
ment concerned with defense procurement 
and production planning must carefully note 
this crucial situation, and bear it in mind 
when allocating national defense contracts 
which would have to be completed under 
conditions which might see a serious dis- 
ruption of the flow of foreign oil into that 
area, 

Second, although his warning is ample 
proof of the grave danger the Nation faces 
in its need to maintain essential production 
under emergency conditions, it implies that 
coal and natural gas are no longer important 
fuels for any of New England’s factories and 
establishments. Actually, of course, residual 
oll, despite its cheap dumped price, has 
only usurped the market along the coast. 
Inland, where residual is impossible or ex- 
tremely difficult to deliver, New England is 
still largely dependent on a healthy coal 
industry for its industrial fuel. In the past, 
the difficulty of delivery of this heavy 
sludge-type oil has prevented its widespread 
use in inland areas. However, new types of 
specially heated and equipped trucks are 


now being used to haul it to markets for- 
merly considered immune, and further 
damage to the coal and railroad industries 
serving New England is threatened. 

8. The statement is made that the New 
England area “could never go back to coal, 
and must have increasing quantities of this 
product (residual) every year as its economy 
expands” (p. 3). 

Comment. This statement is completely 
indefensible. New England could certainly 
return to coal as a major fuel source, and 
we are convinced that it eventually will have 
to do so. This switch could be made with 
little impact on fuel costs, and it would 
surely be to the advantage of New England 
in the long run since domestic coal is more 
likely to remain a dependable, low cost and 
stable fuel for New England in the future 
than is imported residual oil. Certainly, if 
domestic coal and oil sources are dried up 
because of imported residual competition, 
there would remain no check on residual 
prices and they could be expected to soar 
to previously unreached levels. 

4. Mr, Couzens challenges the use of the 
term “dumped” to refer to im residual 
and attempts to deny that it is “cheap” in 
price by contending that it is not cheap at 
the point of origin (p. 4). 

Comment. The price in Venezuela has 
been maintained, and thus that nation has 
suffered no cut in its revenue per barrel 
on residual shipped to the United States, 
although the posted price there is consider- 
ably lower than the U.S. domestic residual 
price. However, the price for which foreign 
residual is sold within the United States has 
varied many times in recent years, practi- 
cally always being determined by what price 
is necessary to capture the market, and this 
usually means, what price is necessary to 
undercut coal. In the opinion of the do- 
mestic fuels industries, who have seen their 
markets gradually whittled away by this 
predatory pricing practice, this method of 
disposing of a foreign product in American 
trade channels constitutes “dumping.” The 
reference on page 5 to the cost of shipping 
residual as against the cost of shipping coal 
is nothing but an obvious effort to confuse 
the issue. The only pertinent fact is the 
price at the point of consumption. 

5. Reference is made to table I filed with 
Mr. Couzens’ statement which reports the 
results of public bidding by 15 public agen- 
cies for residual oil in 1960. The conclusion 
is that there was an increase of 25 cents 
in posted tank car prices, which affected 
their prices, from 1959 to 1960, and that 
changes in the discounts allowed resulted in 
a weighted average cost increase to these 15 
agencies of 48 cents per barrel between 1960 
and 1961. 

Comment. The statement compares prices 
between 1959 and 1960, but significantly 
fails to mention that 1959 was an extremely 
low price period, being considerably less 
than the more normal year of 1958, for ex- 
ample. According to the authoritative 
“Platt’s Oil Price Handbook,” the average of 
“lows and highs” for Boston tank car prices 
in the past 3 years have been: 


100s st aaa a ene petannas, 82. 7138 
De a o. ee 2. 5652 
TTT 2. 6852 


Thus, the average posted 1960 prices was 12 
cents (rather than 25 cents) higher than 
1959, but 3 cents less than 1958. 

In all such discussions of prices, however, 
two basic facts must be kept in mind. First, 
only the cargo price of imported residual re- 
flects import prices and only an increase at 
this level, which has not occurred, would be 
a true refiection of the impact of import 
controls; and, second, in any comparison of 
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prices in recent years, it must be borne in 
mind that prices in 1959, particularly in the 
late winter and early spring, were abnormally 
low as a result of the tremendous influx of 
imports which immediately preceded the 
adoption of import limitations. 

We have no way of knowing the accuracy 
of the statement that discounts decreased an 
additional 23 cents, but if they did, there 
again we find opponents of the oil import 
program using a price change which is not 
attributable to the controls in an effort to 
discredit them. Changed discounts, delivery 
costs, profits and other factors making up 
sales prices used by importers and sellers 
after the oil has been delivered by tanker to 
this country have no relationship to the im- 
port restrictions. Also, note that this dis- 
cussion again falls back on what seems to be 
an obvious attempt to confuse. It refers to 
a posted price“ increase of 25 cents between 
1959 and 1960, then says that the additional 
changes in discounts result in a weighted 
average increase in cost of 48 cents between 
1960 and 1961. It is not at all clear just 
what years are being used for comparison. 

6. Mr. Couzens again falls back on a com- 
parison of the cost of bunker C fuel oil for 
foreign ships’ bunkering in U.S. ports with 
the so-called world price (which any oil 
expert will admit does not exist) in a further 
attempt to show that the controls have un- 
duly increased U.S. prices (p. 6). 

Comment. Previously, a large portion of 
foreign ships bunkering in U.S. ports came 
from nonbonded stocks, or what is now the 
quota controlled areas. Since the control 
program, however, this has largely shifted, 
and most international bunkering is being 
done from bonded stocks, in order to free 
the nonbonded to compete in the domestic 
U.S. market. Residual sold for ships bunk- 
ering must compete pricewise with residual 
prices in other ports of call, and prices for 
crude and other petroleum products. For 
example, crude prices in the US. average 
about $1 per barrel higher than they do in 
most foreign markets. Also, bunker C prices 
in different world ports vary widely, and 
obviously not because of U.S. import controls. 
Platt’s Oilgram Price Service reported Sep- 
tember 28 that recent average f.o.b. prices 
paid by Japanese buyers of bunker C ranged 
from $2.20 at Los Angeles and Singapore to 
$1.30 in the neutral zone, $1.80 in Vene- 
zuela and $1.75 in the Persian Gulf. Thus, 
it is a fallacy to attempt to use the price 
differential for ships bunkering oil (with the 
bonded price for foreign ships established by 
competition between sellers in U.S. and in 
foreign ports) to prove any conclusions about 
U.S. prices for residual imported for use as 
fuel domestically. 

7. The figures used to arrive at a pur- 
ported increase in residual costs to four utili- 
ties (p. 7) are really confusing. The 
statement attempts to show that these utili- 
ties, which use about 10 million barrels of 
residual per year, have had to pay some $4 
million more annually for this fuel, to the 
detriment of their electric customers to 
whom the added costs are passed on as rate 
increases, and this higher cost is blamed on 
controls on imports. 

Comment. This is a razzle-dazzle juggling 
of figures which is, to say the least, mislead- 

. First, Mr. Couzens says that OEP 
studies clearly show that between the first 
quarter of 1959, just prior to import con- 
trols, and the first quarter of 1961, the cargo 
price of residual had increased 16 cents per 
barrel to New England utilities (line 8, 
p. 6). Next, he says that the price for re- 
sidual “for resale” in New England increased 
30 cents a barrel between July 1959 and 
March 1961 (from $1.97 to $2.27), and, final- 
ly, he discusses at length the comparative 
price for bonded and nonbonded bunker C 
fuel for ships’ bunkering. Here, three dif- 


One of the Middle East countries. 
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ferent price differentials are quoted: 2214 
cents a barrel on posted price basis, 3014 
cents from “an investigation of price lists 
of oil companies,” and 41 cents as reported 
by OEP. Then, by some strange reasoning, 
Mr. Couzens takes the last quoted figure 
(which, bear in mind, is for bunker C ship 
fuel) and applies it to the price of residual 
oil to four New England utilities, which he 
had already said were forced to pay 16 cents 
a barrel more in the first quarter of 1961 
than in the same quarter of 1959. On this 
basis, he concludes that these four utilities 
paid $4 million more for 10 million barrels 
of oil. He even translates this reported 41 
cents difference in domestic and foreign 
ships’ bunkering oil prices to the total New 
England residual bill, and concludes that it 
“places the present penalty on New England 
for this program in the neighborhood of $28 
million annually.” Thus is added a new 
figure to the $10 million, $20 million, and 
$375 million that have previously been used 
to “prove” damages to New England from 
residual import controls. Indeed, there 
seems to be no end to the variety of figures 
that they use to prove import control dam- 
age. Just this week the United Press quoted 
my esteemed colleague, Representative 
THOMAS J. LANE, of Massachusetts, as wiring 
President Kennedy that present restrictions 
on residual imports cost New Englanders 
more than $217 million this year, another 
new addition to the figure-juggling game. 

8. The statement is made that because of 
restrictions on one fuel, the price of competi- 
tive fuels “is bound to react,” the inference 
being that the price of coal to New England 
has risen sharply. A general coal freight 
rate increase of 7 cents per ton in 1960 is 
even cited (last line, p. 7 and top of p. 8). 

Comment. The 7-cent-per-ton increase 
relative to the price of fuel in New England 
is, of course, inconsequential, and added less 
than 1 percent to the cost of coal to New 
England users. 

As a matter of fact, coal prices to New 
England consumers have been declining dur- 
ing the operation of the residual import 
control program. A study of fuel costs to 
utilities along the east coast, taken from re- 
ports to the Federal Power Commission, 
shows that in every State except one the av- 
erage price of utility coal declined between 
1958 and 1960. 

Examples: 


Price per ton 
State 


9. In another attempt to show that the 
control program has penalized consumers, 
Mr. Couzens declares that the General Serv- 
ices Administration in Washington “was un- 
able to receive any bids for its fuel require- 
ments for the coming heating season,” and 
that “finally, after great pressure and plead- 
ing“ they were able to purchase 500,000 bar- 
rels at $2.395. Citing a previous pur- 
chase of 600,000 barrels at an average cost 
of $2.16, Mr. Couzens concludes that GSA 
thus paid a “penalty” of 23 cents a barrel 
“only because of the import restriction pro- 
gram on residual oil.” 

Comment. GSA itself presents this picture 
in a slightly different light. Mr. William 
Dosse, Chief of the Buying Division of GSA’s 
region 3 in Washington, said Monday (Nov. 
27) that GSA had never faced any prob- 
lem „in obtaining the fuel it needed, but 
that the initial bids asking as high as $2.90 
per barrel were considered well out of line 
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and were rejected. On a new request for 
bids, Mr. Dosse reported, they were able to 
obtain the 500,000 barrels at a price less 
than $2.40 per barrel, which GSA considered 
reasonable, and the contract was signed. It 
should be noted that this is for oil delivered 
on a barge level basis, and not on a cargo 
level, which would be the only one to actu- 
ally reflect any increase in import prices. 
The wide variation of domestic prices— 
which reflect distributor profits, transporta- 
tion costs and other charges not connected 
with the price of the residual oil at oversea 
shipping points or to the cost of shipping— 
is indicated by the range of bids to GSA, and 
the fact that the agency was able to purchase 
its requirements at less than $2.40 per barrel 
after rejecting original bids of up to $2.90 
per barrel. 

10. An attempt is made to discount any 
interest domestic independent crude produc- 
ers have in maintaining reasonable limits 
on residual imports. The following three 
statements, which were, of course, easily 
available to Mr. Couzens in that they have 
been previously published, completely con- 
tradict any such belief: 

Mr. James F. West, president, Texas Inde- 
pendent Producers & Royalty Owners As- 
sociation: 

“Unlimited influx of residual could seri- 
ously impair the economics of the entire 
domestic oil industry and could completely 
destroy that industry segment which is cur- 
rently engaged in production of crudes 
adaptable primarily for residual fuel users.” 

Mr. George V. Meyers, executive vice pres- 
ident, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana: 

“We believe the continued control of re- 
sidual imports is necessary in the interests 
of national security. * * * Unrestricted im- 
ports would have an adverse effect upon the 
domestic oil industry.’’ 

Mr. Minor S. Jameson, Jr., executive vice 
president, Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America: 

“Reasonable limitations on imports of re- 
sidual fuel oil serve the interest of national 
security because unrestricted imports result 
in * * * reduced funds available for petro- 
leum exploration and development in the 
United States.” 

These very clear and conyincing comments 
on the importance of residual import limits 
to the domestic petroleum industry have 
been backed up in the strongest manner by 
a statement presented to this committee 
just this week by Mr. Alvin C. Hope, presi- 
dent of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America. His testimony was subse- 
quently endorsed by Mr. Jack M. Campbell, 
secretary of the liaison committee of Co- 
operating Oil & Gas Association, speaking for 
17 separate domestic oil and gas associations. 

11, Mr. Couzens states residual represents 
such a small part of the yield from domestic 
refineries that it is “a little ridiculous” to 
assign a major role to residual as affecting 
the price of crude oil. 

Comment. Although domestic refineries 
have greatly reduced the amount of residual 
oil remaining in a barrel of crude, to about 
11 percent on the average, it does not follow 
that the revenue they receive from that 
residual is not an important part of their 
profit situation, or that they would not pro- 
duce a higher percentage if the market had 
not been usurped by low-priced foreign 
residual. 

In fact, Representative WALTER ROGERS of 
Texas, in a speech before the recent session 
of Congress, stated that there are a great 
many wells in Texas and Louisiana produc- 
ing low gravity crude which is suitable 
primarily for residual fuel and asphalt 
products. 

In a speech on the House floor in August, 
Representative Rocers said that a spot check 
of more than 7,000 wells in Texas showed 
that approximately one-fourth of them were 
in this category. 
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Co: Rocers further stated: 
“Texas crude supplies a significant propor- 


tion ot the Nation’s residual supply, and in 
1960 Texas refineries yielded a total of 58.6 
million barrels of residual fuel. At the same 
time, under the liberal residual import re- 
striction now in effect, the import of resid- 
ual oil into our own district III jumped from 
3 million barrels in 1959 to more than 14 
million barrels in 1960.” 

From the producer standpoint, every bar- 
rel of imported residual oil displaces a bar- 
rel of domestic crude from which it other- 
wise would have been made, or an equivalent 
amount of natural gas or coal. 

If residual quotas were removed, it could 
only serve to further reduce the amount of 
domestic crude produced each year. 

12. Mr. Couzens’ testimony seems some- 
what naive when he says that “the only 
serious and justifiable complaint the domes- 
tic producers have in connection with resid- 
ual imports is that some of this oil might be 
used as a refinery stock,” and then suggests 
that the remedy for this is to remove all 
residual controls. 

Comment. If residual legally imported to 
be used only as fuel is now finding its way 
into refinery feed stocks, it is difficult indeed 
to see how taking off all controls and letting 
in as many million barrels of residual as 
im; want, with no system of controls 
whatever, would serve to halt such a practice. 
Actually, of course, this is the serious area 
in which complete removal of residual con- 
trols would jeopardize the crude control 
program. Mr Eimer Bennett, who was Under 
Secretary of the Interior during the unsuc- 
cessful voluntary crude control program 
which preceded mandatory controls, and 
during the first 22 months of the present 
mandatory crude and residual programs, has 
recently disclosed the difficulties of prevent- 
ing evasions of the intent of the voluntary 
crude import program through the use of 
residual and unfinished oils as refinery 
stocks. 

In a letter responding to a question from 
Mr. Joseph E. Moody, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference, Inc., Mr. 
Bennett that only a large scale 
Federal police force inquiring into the day- 
to-day details of oil refineries and admin- 
istration could prevent serious diversion of 
residual to refinery feed stock if all import 
controls on the latter were removed. This, of 
course, would quickly wreck the crude im- 
port control and would just about 
wreck the domestic crude producing indus- 


“No one doubts that nearly all the mem- 
bers of the oil industry would comply with 
the letter and the spirit of the program 
even if important derivatives were ex- 
empted,” Mr. Bennett declared. “Neverthe- 
less, only one ‘bad apple’ could taint the en- 
tire industry, and vigorous policing would be 
necessary to avoid such an unfortunate oc- 
currence. I assume that an exemption for 
residual fuel oil would not apply to such oil 
imported for refining purposes. Yet who is 
to see to it that exempted fuel oil is not 
further processed through domestic refiner- 
ies? I was advised that there is available 
evidence that partially refined crudes and 
reconstituted crudes composed of residuals 
enriched with lighter ends were imported 
as exempted materials, such as residual fuel 
oils, during the period of voluntary controls, 
The competitive cost advantage of imported 
oils is so large that one must assume there 
will be a few who will seek to avoid controls 
over im) crudes, In fairness to those 
who comply with the program, I do not see 
how elaborate policing can be avoided if 
any major derivative such as residual fuel 
oil is exempted from import limitations. 

“It therefore follows that, in my personal 
opinion, the success of the oil import con- 
trol program would be jeopardized if residual 
fuel oll were exempted therefrom. I further 
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believe that if the program is to be con- 
scientiously administered, any such revision 
in the program would require substantial 
policing not now necessary.” 

13. Mr. Couzens again brings up and dis- 
cusses at some length the contention of the 
New England Council that imported residual 
oil has not harmed the domestic coal indus- 
try, and that all the unemployment in the 
coal fields today is principally due to mecha- 
nization of the mines and not to residual 
imports. In trying to prove this case, he also 
asserts that residual could have had little 
effect on coal mine employment since “there 
has been practically no increase in the use 
of residual in the last 10 years” (pp. 10-11). 

Comment. The total volume of residual 
used in the United States has changed but 
little in the past 10 years, but the volume of 
residual used in region 1 (the east coast, 
which is the only area appreciably affected by 
residual imports) had increased from 208 
million barrels in 1948 to 332 million barrels 
in 1960. Thus, total consumption in this re- 
gion increased by 124 million barrels during 
that 12-year period, although consumption 
in the rest of the country was declining by 
an almost equal amount. Meantime imports 
into the east coast were increasing by 160 
million barrels a year. It happens that the 
east coast is the area in which imported re- 
sidual is so seriously damaging coal, and the 
above figures on increases during the past 12 
years speak for themselves. 

As for Mr. Couzens’ renewed attempt to 
blame coal’s unemployment problems on 
mechanization, that has been most effec- 
tively answered by Senator JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH in recent days. In a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Saturday Evening Post answering 
an editorial which showed a surprising 
lack of knowledge and contained a surprising 
amount of misinformation on the import 
control program, Senator RANDOLPH did a 
masterful job of outlining just how residual 
imports have contributed materially to coal 
industry unemployment. The Senator sent a 
copy of this communication to President 
Kennedy, incidentally, and in his covering 
letter urged that no action be taken to elim- 
inate or materially change the quota system 
as it related to crude and/or residual oil be- 
fore competent committees of the Congress 
have completed studies of these matters now 
underway.” 

At this point I would like to quote the fol- 
lowing pertinent section on coal mine un- 
employment from Senator RANDOLPH’s letter 
to the magazine editor: 

“To state or write that unemployment in 
the coal industry is wholly attributable to 
automation and does not result at least in 
part from residual oil import competition 
and other considerations reflects a failure to 
take into account all the facts inherent in 
the problem of unemployment in the coal- 
producing regions. 

“Certainly mechanization of the mines has 
resulted in the need for fewer workers to 
produce coal than before mechanical equip- 
ment was installed. But it has likewise been 
a reason why the coal industry has been able 
to hold its mine site prices relatively firm 
for the past 10 years and thus remain reason- 
ably competitive. 

“But greater productivity would have been 
balanced by more market demands for coal 
and total employment would not have been 
severely affected by mine mechanization had 
it not been for two principal developments. 

“The first stemmed from technological 
progress which made inevitable the shift 
from coal to other fuels by railroads, once 
coal’s leading customer, and for space heat- 
ing in homes, apartments, and institutions. 
These changes cost the coal industry mil- 
lions of tons of production and sales and 
reduced coal mine employment by thousands 
of jobs. But they would have been offset 
in large degree if the industry had been able 
to realize expected new markets from the 
investment of billions of dollars in modern 
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mechanical equipment to make possible 
lower production costs per ton of coal. Why 
did the new markets not materialize? The 
answer is that there occurred a dumping of 
competing fuels at cutrate. prices in coal’s 
two remaining large and growing. markets, 
namely, the electric utility and general in- 
dustrial markets. 

“One of these competing fuels is natural 
gas when sold under interruptible contracts 
for large boiler use at prices usually set just 
low enough to undercut the delivered price 
of coal. The other is imported residual oil, 
similarly dump priced, and thus enabled to 
capture millions of tons of coal equivalent 
markets om the east coast and in New Eng- 
land which coal would otherwise supply,” 
Senator RANDOLPH’s letter continued. 

“It is an unchallenged fact that every ton 
of coal replaced would have been produced 
by an American miner, whatever the rate 
of productivity at which he worked. To 
write, as did the editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, that ‘as is fairly plain to most 
people, the thing which has cost jobs to 
miners is automation,’ is to avoid other 
truths and is to indulge in exaggeration and 
oversimplification. 

“Notwithstanding the employment figures 
quoted in your editorial, the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines estimates that the total number of 
men employed in the bituminous coal and 
lignite mining industry declined from 228,635 
in 1957 (when productivity averaged 10.59 
tons per man-shift) to 169,400 in 1960 
(when productivity increased to 13.25 tons). 
During this same period, total imports into 
the United States of foreign residual oil in- 
creased from 173 million barrels to 234 mil- 
lion barrels annually, according to Bureau 
of Mines statistics. I have been unable to 
find comparable Government reports on the 
growth of dumped natural gas sales under 
interruptible contracts. A special study, 
however, by the American Gas Association 
of 17 pipeline companies and their custom- 
ers showed that by 1959 slightly more than 
50 percent of all their industrial sales were 
on an interruptible contract basis.” 

(The AGA said that such sales totaled 
2,645,917 million cubic feet, and this is equal, 
in total heating value, to approximately 100 
million tons of coal.) 

“The figures relating to coal mining deal 
only with direct employment in the mines. 
They do not include the thousands of men 
who are employed as a result of the mecha- 
nization of mines, namely, the men who 
must service the equipment above and be- 
low ground; those employed by the machin- 
ery manufacturers (and here it is interest- 


ing to note that the largest payroll in the 


New England State of New Hampshire is 
that of a company manufacturing coal min- 
ing equipment); the men who mine the 
iron ore and those who process it into steel; 
and those in many other industries which 
supply or depend upon coal. 

“Thus, it is not alone a question of em- 
ployment in West Virginia and other coal 
mining States; rather, the problem involves 
a question of employment in virtually all 
States. 

“It seems incredible to me, therefore, that 
anyone would seek to deny the fact that 
predatory pricing on the part of (1) the pipe- 
line distributors of natural gas and (2) im- 
porters of foreign residual oil has destroyed 
thousands of jobs in the coal industry. It 
is unfortunate, unfair, and untrue to charge 
that all coal mining employment losses have 
been due to coal mine mechanization alone. 

“Consider these facts, too: One ton. of 
coal is equal in heating value, on the aver- 
age, to 4,162. barrels of residual oil. Thus, 
the 234 million barrels of residual oil im- 
ported in 1960 were equivalent to 56 million 
tons of coal, which at the present produc- 
tion level of 13.25 tons per man-day, equals 
the displacement of 4.2 million man-days of 
labor in the mines. 
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“It is not understandable how any editor, 
mathematician, statistician, propagandist, 


oil importer or anyone else can arrive at any 
conclusion other than that there is a major 
foreign intrusion into the fuel markets of 
the United States, a major part of which 
could be filled by American coal,” Senator 
RANDOLPH declared. 

14. Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
conclude these comments on the testimony 
of the New England Council with a look at 
a somewhat startling observation Mr. 
Couzens makes on page 12. In it, he pre- 
dicts that the eventual increased coal re- 
quirements by electric utilities in other por- 
tions of the United States will (and I quote 
his filed testimony) “will more than offset a 
complete loss of their entire market on the 
eastern seaboard.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think the real objectives 
of the New England Council are now quite 
plain for all to see. They are not just seek- 
ing a free access to residual oil; they are 
actually looking to a “complete loss” of the 
entire coal market on the eastern seaboard. 
I find it incredible that the New England 
Council can honestly believe this catastrophe 
would work for the best interests of New 
England. Certainly, with coal eliminated 
as a competitive fuel and as a price bal- 
ance to the cost of oil, there would be 
nothing whatsoever to stabilize fuel prices to 
New England's consumers, large and small. 
Not only would New England be completely 
dependent on foreign oil (which, you will 
recall, Mr. Couzens testified she is already), 
but also she would be completely at the 
mercy of the oil importers for supplies and 
prices. 

Under such conditions, if the international 
oil companies decided to raise the price of 
imported residual oil sold in New England to 
$3 a barrel, $4 a barrel or even more, there 
would be absolutely nothing New England's 
fuel consumers could do but pay it or shut 
down their plants and heating equipment. 

Mr. Chairman, the complete loss of the 
east coast market by the U.S. coal industry 
could be of benefit to no one except the few 
big oil importers to whom it would give a 
stranglehold on the fuel market and on the 
economy. 

If Mr. Couzens really intends to suggest 
what his statement implies that coal should 
be willing to give up its entire east coast 
market, it raises a real question of for whom 
does the New England Council speak. 


Russia Deals Another Blow Against 
Religious Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked and dismayed over the latest 
Soviet move in its current campaign of 
persecution against Jews in Russia—the 
denial of matzoth, which prevents the 
Jewish people from carrying out their 
traditional Passover observance. 

Isent a telegram, today, to Soviet Am- 
bassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin which 
reads as follows: 

According to an article which appeared in 
the press the Chief Rabbi of Moscow has told 
his congregation that no matzoth would be 
available from the state operated bakeries 
this year. Matzoth is the Jews’ traditional 
unleavened bread; eating of unraised bread 
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during the Passover Festival which com- 
memorates the exodus from Egypt by the 
Jews and their freedom from slavery is a 
most important part of the observance and 
Jews have strictly observed this dietary rule 
all through history. Jews have baked matz- 
oth privately in Russia but this practice was 
prohibited by your Government as a form of 
private enterprise. This latest decision by 
the Soviet affects one-half million Jews in 
Moscow alone. I strongly protest this cruel 
and vicious move by your Government. 
What lies behind the decision to prevent a 
people from obtaining the unleavened 
bread—matzoth—which they must have in 
connection with their religious observance? 
Surely, denying the Jewish people such a 
simple and staple commodity is uncalled for 
and can only be looked upon as one more 
harassment and bitter blow inflicted upon 
the Jews in Russia. One can only assume 
that the increasing reports of persecution of 
Jews in the Soviet must be true. I urge 
that you do what you can to bring about a 
reversal of the order involved so that the 
Jews in your country will be permitted to 
follow their religious traditions and ob- 
servances. 


I sent a copy of my telegram to Secre- 
tary of State Rusk and urged that he 
immediately issue a protest to the Soviet 
Union, in an effort to prevent this latest 
blow against religious freedom. 


Dr. Allene Jeanes Honored by 
Department of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Al- 
lene R. Jeanes, one of the six honorees 
at the Federal Women’s Award dinner, 
February 27, has no measure of the num- 
ber of lives saved by the research of 
which she is a leader. The number 
surely runs into thousands. Her con- 
tribution is dextran, a chemical replace- 
ment for blood plasma. 

Dr. Jeanes is a chemist in the North- 
ern Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Peoria, Ill. She conducts 
research in carbohydrate chemistry 
leading to new industrial and medical 
uses for starches and sugars derived from 
cereal grains. 

The path by which Dr. Jeanes 
achieved international recognition began 
in 1943, when she was assigned to study 
the nature of dextrans, gummy carbo- 
hydrates formed in sucrose by bacterial 
action. She then devised a rapid and 
reliable technique for identifying and 
characterizing dextrans. 

In 1950 when this country faced a 
critical need for blood plasma during the 
Korean conflict, Dr. Jeanes pointed out 
that dextrans might be used to replace 
or extend blood plasma. 

She led the research team of 50 bac- 
teriologists, biochemists, and engineers 
that developed dextran as a blood plasma 
replacement. The success of the re- 
search led to the use of dextran as a 
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replacement for blood plasma in Army 
medical installations. 

Before joining the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture as a research chemist in 
1941, Dr. Jeanes held a fellowship from 
the Corn Industries Foundation for work 
in the National Institutes of Health for 
2 years. Prior to that she served for 5 
years as head of the science department 
of Athens, Ala., College and for 2 years 
as instructor in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where she earned her 
Ph. D. Dr. Jeanes is a native of Waco, 
Tex., and did her undergraduate work 
at Baylor University. 

In presenting the award to Dr. 
Jeanes, Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman said: 

Scientists have been bringing honors to 
the Department of Agriculture throughout 
its history. 

Dr. Jeanes, we are particularly happy to 
have your work recognized during the De- 
partment’s centennial year. It gives us an 
opportunity to recall that USDA was the 
first great public agency authorized to use 
science to gain practical ends. Thus the 
Department has been a prime force back of 
the scientific agriculture that has enriched 
our national economy and contributed to 
the health and well-being of people around 
the world, 

The Department’s responsibility for re- 
search on food and other questions of con- 
sumer interest has drawn a large number 
of able women scientists to our laboratories. 

Dr, Jeanes, you and other women scien- 
tists in the Department, have made it quite 
clear that the ability to excel in the quest 
for knowledge is a quality of the individual. 
Your own record is distinguished by the 
courage, dedication, and high competence 
ae mark the outstanding scientist in every 

eld. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I am ex- 
tremely gratified to point up Dr. Jeanes’ 
scientific accomplishments and very 
proud to claim her as one of my con- 
stituents. 


Foreign Fellowships for Medical 
Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, an 
increasing amount of attention is be- 
ing paid by the public today to person- 
to-person relationships between our citi- 
zens and those of other countries. For 
this reason I was particularly interested 
to learn the details of the foreign fel- 
lowships program administered by the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges through a grant from Smith Kline 
& French Laboratories of Philadelphia, 
and I believe my colleagues will also find 
this information of interest. 

In the 3 years since Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories originated its pro- 
gram, 92 American medical students 
have received Smith Kline & French fel- 
lowships under which senior medical stu- 
dents visit remote areas of the world for 
a minimum of 10 weeks of work and 
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study. They learn how medicine is prac- 
ticed in cultures greatly different from 
our own, they study diseases not com- 
mon in the United States, and they gain 
firsthand experience as to the acute need 
for medical knowledge in distant lands. 
In addition, they serve as informal good- 
will ambassadors for the United States. 
The fellowships are, of course, confined 
to the medical field, for Smith Kline & 
French Laboratories believe that medi- 
cine in all its aspects presents one of the 
best possible avenues toward increased 
understanding among nations. 

There is no doubt that all concerned 
benefit immeasurably from this unusual 
clinical experience. 


Address of Hon. Phil Weaver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Put Weaver, has for the past 3 years 
or more been studying the growing 
threat to the construction industry and 
the American taxpayers of increased 
controls in the construction field. These 
controls are exerted by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and involve the 
setting aside of contracts for exclusive 
bidding by small contractors. 

Mr. WEAvER has become known as an 
outstanding authority on the subject and 
as such was invited to address the annual 
convention of the Associated General 
Contractors of America at Los Angeles, 
on February 28, 1962. I have received 
a copy of that address and feel that it 
is well worth the time it would take for 
our colleagues to read and analyze. The 
address follows: 


ADDRESS OF Hon. PHIL WEAVER OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, my 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
who are here today, and members of your 
organization, it is a real pleasure for me to 
be present and address this group. As you 
know, I am from Nebraska and serve on the 
House Appropriations Committee. It was my 
privilege last fall during the course of defense 
subcommittee work, to visit and inspect 
some of our troop units in Germany as well 
as some of our other Western European bases, 
After all, as our committee chairman, GEORGE 
Manon, of Texas, says, We have to know 
what is being done with the money we handle 
in various appropriation bills and we want 
to do what we can toward providing the best 
possible defense programs for the United 
States.” 

In this connection, I'd like to say with 
pride that the men and women in our 
defense units are topnotch people. They 
are dedicated and skilled. You can be abso- 
lutely assured our Nation's defense is in good 
hands, from the privates to the top com- 
manders. 

At any rate, while in Berlin, I went over to 
the eastern sector to visit the Garden of Re- 
membrance. The Russians there have a 
beautifully set up arena banked with flowers 
and shrubbery where many Russian soldiers 
who died in the attack on Berlin are buried. 
This is to honor their war dead. I was told 
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by a Lieutenant Fitzgerald, who accompanied 
me, that they knew an American Congress- 
man was coming and were prepared for us. 
The loudspeaker began to blare out from an 
adjoining area with a sharp and long tirade 
in English against the United States, calling 
us warmongers and worse. After about 10 
minutes of this, they put on a musical record 
of a famous American song, and one which I 
thought was particularly appropriate since I 
had just seen the great wall dividing East 
and West Berlin. The song— Don't Fence 
Me In.” 

Now, I don’t want to leave the impression 
that there is any connection whatsoever 
between what happened there and what I 
am going to discuss today. But I was re- 
minded about this incident because I know 
that you people in the construction industry 
“don't want to be fenced in” either. 

And today I am going to talk to you about 
a fellow who wants to be big brother to 
all of you. And in the process, he’s going 
to build a fence around your industry, and 
one we'll find hard to break down, 

This big brother wants to lead you by the 
hand across the river and into the Promised 
Land, In this Nirvana of Government sub- 
sidy and support, you don’t even have to 
tend the store. Big brother will mind your 
business for you. Of course you'll pay for 
it—with more than cash—but it ought to be 
fun while it lasts. 

Other than tax dollars, the only thing 
big brother wants is your right to grow 
and expand. You will have to deed over 
to him your birthright and your heritage. 
In return you will be assured of Government 
jobs and you will be shaded from the heat 
of competition by an umbrella of Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

This big brother, pxtterned after the 
character of George Orwell’s novel, 1984.“ 
is the Small Business Administration in 
Washington. Only this month, SBA issued 
a new leaflet outlining their plans for you, 
your industry and your future. 

Let's look at what Big Brother“ is offer- 
ing, and here I quote directly from that 
leaflet: 

“The SBA will guide you in presenting 
your qualifications to contracting agencies, 
help you prepare bids and assist you with 
any questions you may have concerning 
provisions of contracts or with any problems 
you may have in obtaining related drawings 
and specifications. The agency can also 
guide you in such matters as job scheduling 
and help you locate qualified subcontractors 
and sources of materials and equipment.” 

SBA also says it will provide management 
services and technical advice if you don't 
know how to run your construction firm 
after you get a contract. And if SBA’s men 
fall flat, “Big Brother” is handy with a 
checkbook to bail you out. 

If the Corps of Engineers questions a con- 
tractor’s responsibility or reliability or 
ethical standards, he can run to SBA and get 
a certificate of competency—and a bureau- 
crat’s whim overrules the sound and careful 
practices of experienced contracting officers. 

All this may sound pretty. But let’s ex- 


amine it further. 


SBA defines a small construction firm as 
one independently owned, not dominant in 
its field and one which did less than $5 
million worth of work over a 3-year period 
on the average. 

I'd like to say here that there is no single 
firm, or group of firms, which dominate con- 
struction. There are no Du Ponts in this 
industry. Not a month goes by but what a 
big firm loses out on a contract award to a 
much smaller firm. Every big fellow knows 
that on every job he is competing not only 
with other big firms but with every other 
contractor in the Nation. That's the way 
this business grew, before SBA imposed its 
controls, and that’s the way it still wants to 
operate today. 
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I do not know exactly how SBA got into 
the act. I have been concerned with this 
problem since early 1959 and I have found 
no groundswell of clamor for Federal help 
from contractors, small or large. SBA by its 
own admission has polled only 976 of the 
nearly half million contractors in this coun- 
try. Only 401 of the 7,300 members of AGC 
have been polled. This seems a very minute 
figure upon which to base a Federal control 
program. 

SBA did enter the field, though, in the 
mid-fifties. Its first effort was canceled 
by the Comptroller General who still holds 
to your old-fashioned belief that contracts 
should be advertised and then let only with 
open, free and competitive bidding. 

But SBA kept working and included re- 
pair, maintenance and construction in the 
1958 Small Business Act. This, incidentally, 
was a parenthetical insertion. 

SBA then called a hearing to enlarge its 
authority and issue new regulations. The 
hearing lasted 20 minutes and only one con- 
tractor showed up. The lack of interest was 
unfortunate but it can be traced to the 
fact that, up until then, SBA had been talk- 
ing only in terms of contracts for $50,000 or 
less. Based on this brief hearing, SBA 
jumped this figure from 850,000 to $500,000 
as automatically being set aside. 

At this point, early in 1959, I entered the 
picture. I protested to the Secreary of De- 
fense and SBA. The Secretary heeded the 
advice of his construction experts and in 
July 1959, tossed the program out. 

But bureaucrats don’t take defeat that 
easily. They tried again, only this time they 
approached their hand-picked men who were 
acting as “small business advisers” to the 
Secretary. 

T have talked with one of these men and I 
found him totally and blissfully ignorant of 
construction. He couldn't even understand 
that there are such items as weather and 
soil conditions to be considered. I asked 
this man why, if his program of set-asides 
was so good, such men as General Itschner 
and Admiral Peltier were so opposed to it. 
His reply startled me. He told me simply, 
“They don’t have a social conscience.” 

Here was a man whose obligation was 
to help create quickly, effectively and em- 
ciently a strong national defense through 
military base construction. He also owed 
the taxpayers at least the courtesy of trying 
to do this economically. But instead, his 
main concern was for a social conscience. 

With this kind of man to guide him, the 
Secretary gave in, and in the summer of 
1960, set-asides were back. Almost at once 
some far-fetched thing began to happen. 

You know about the Sheppard Air Force 
Base Hospital, a $4144 million job. A legiti- 
mate small contractor bid low, but was 
knocked out on the basis of technicalities 
and was declared not responsive because of 
size. Regardless of the merits of this ruling 
or whether he was big or small, one grim 
fact remains—that little bureaucrat’s whim 
cost the American taxpayers—you people 
here—$165,000, or a waste of 15 percent. 
There's the Norfolk, Va., dredging case where 
a big outfit bid $1.09 per cubic yard, but was 
declared not responsive. A small firm got it, 
for $2 per cubic yard. That deal cost you 
$7,280, or a waste of 83 percent. 

Despite this kind of evidence, SBA says 
it just doesn’t happen. And yet, based on 
experience and sound judgment, and years 
of construction field work, the Corps of Engi- 
neers tells me it will cost in excess of 10 
percent additional each year. A conserva- 
tive estimate is that it will cost us $160 mil- 
lion annually. 

The very people SBA is supposed to help, 
find themselves in a pretty weird situation 
too. There was one small contractor in 
Washington, D.C. He bid on a job at Dulles 
International Airport and won the contract. 
The award was protested and it took him 90 
good-weather days of legal wrangling, and 
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a good deal of expense, to convince SBA he 
was really small. A week later another award 
was made to this firm, and SBA 
knocked it out. Having just admitted the 
firm was small, SBA reversed itself, and the 
net loss to the taxpayers was $192,000. 

There was a case in my congressional dis- 
trict in Nebraska. The Stewart Construc- 
tion Co., of Lincoln, bid low—at about 
$400,000 on a dam project. The next low 
bid was $465,000. The second bidder pro- 
tested and SBA’s original ruling was against 
Stewart. Their grounds were that a man 
of some means in Lincoln had invested some 
money in both Stewart and in a big, un- 
related company. He was not majority 
stockholder of either firm. But SBA de- 
cided in its infinite wisdom that Stewart 
was an affiliate of the larger firm. That's 
like saying that if you invest in Joe Jones’ 
little machine shop down the street and also 
in General Motors, then Joe and G.M. have 
become affiliates, and that Joe Jones can 
no longer qualify as small business. 

Stewart finally won. But it took their at- 
torney two expensive trips from Lincoln to 
Washington and 2 months of good-weather 
time to fight the case. There has been a re- 
sultant and perhaps costly delay in the 
project. 

The SBA hearing on Stewart’s appeal was 
closed to the press. It soon became appar- 
ent why this secrecy was invoked. Stewart's 
lawyer had uncovered the fact that SBA has 
two sets of rules by which your companies, 
your industry, and your life are being run. 
One set is open, published in the Federal 
Register. The other set is secret and 
known only to SBA personnel. This secret 
set of rules, called SBA-400, Policy Manual, 
was not open for your inspection. In short, 
you enter the game with only the referee 
knowing the rules. You don’t know whether 
you've stepped out of bounds or have sent 
an illegal receiver downfield until after the 
fact. You can only guess that there are such 
things as boundaries and illegal receivers. 
You are bound by a set of secret rules and 
it’s going to cost you a lot of time and money 
to find out when, where, and how you've vio- 
lated them. 

Not content with this power to control 
you and your industry, SBA came back last 
year and won power to interfere between you 
and your subcontractors. I’m not going to 
dwell on this, but if you haven't read the 
new rules and examined the new situation, 
you are in for a rude shock. I'm sure Bill 
Dunn and others here will be talking about 
this problem in much more detail with you 
during this convention. 

I'd Uke to address myself to one other 
point. We've already seen that this SBA 
program is costly and wasteful. We've seen 
that the people it is supposed to help can 
find no help from SBA in too many cases. 
Now we come to another matter. In a press 
release dated January 31, 1962, SBA states, 
in part, and I quote: 

“It is noted that as of December 31, 1961, 
only $4,789,000 have been charged off against 
all business loans made by SBA since the in- 
ception of the financial assistance program. 
This figure mts about one-half of 1 
percent of the $909,970,000 disbursed as loans 
to small business.” 

What are the real facts, as they affect con- 
struction? Well, last summer I asked SBA 
two questions: How many construction loans 
they had made, and how many were delin- 
quent in excess of 60 days or were in the 
process of liquidation. I chose the 60-day 
delinquency figure on the advice of experts 
from the General Accounting Office who said 
that any loan delinquent that long was a 
bad one, 

On September 18, 1961, I received a reply 
from SBA Administrator John Horne. He 
enclosed two sets of figures. One sheet 
showed that as of June 30, 1961, there were 
774 construction company loans, totaling 
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$28,366,216. The second set of figures showed 
that as of June 30, 1961, there were 78 bor- 
rowers delinquent in excess of 60 days, an- 
other 59 loans in the process of liquidation, 
for a total of 137 or over 17 percent of all 
construction business loans made. Total un- 
paid balance was $4,282,223, or 14 percent of 
the face value of the original loans. Any 
commercial bank or bonding company with 
this kind of record would go broke. Inci- 
dentally, there are copies of these figures 
available for you. 

Iam wondering if these figures don't pro- 
vide for us the real clue, the real reason, why 
SBA is attempting to take control of the 
construction industry and become big 
brother to all of you. I believe someone in 
SBA took a look at the bad balance sheet 
and decided to do something to hedge these 
poor-risk loans. They wanted to make sure 
they looked good to Congress and could con- 
tinue to build and expand their empire and 
their power. So they initiated the set-aside 
program to insure the loans. 

I would like to reiterate several points I 
have touched on today. 

First, SBA now is concerned with small 
contractors. I want you to think a bit about 
what the future may hold—it may well be 
that tomorrow SBA will replace this with 
concern for the teeny-weeny contractors. 

Second, SBA is creating for you artificial 
competition, financed by Government 
money, supported by Government subsidies, 
and protected by a new set of Government 
controls. 

In this connection I'd like to point out 
how easy it would be for anybody to enter 
the construction fieid to compete with you 
under this program. I have a brother in the 
insurance business in Lincoln. If my 
brother suddenly decided he'd like to become 
a construction contractor—believe me, he 
has no experience in that field—all he has 
to do is form a corporation, get turned down 
by the local banks, and then apply to SBA 
for a loan. He'd be in business. 

Third, under this size-ceiling subsidy 
program, I'd caution you to make no plans 
for expansion. If you do expand, SBA will 
make sure you won't get any further Goy- 
ernment jobs, and you'll be cut back to 
size. 

The only cure for this is through legisla- 
tion. There are already bills in both the 
House and Senate to provide this relief. 
My suggestion to you is that you write to 
your Congressman or Senator. If you're in 
Washington, talk to him about it. If he 
visits home, buttonhole him. Tell your 
story. Tell it often. Speak out strongly. 

If you don’t—if no action is taken, I can 
assure you, the construction industry is 
digging its own grave. 


Patriot Ledger 125th Anniversary Edi- 
tion, January 6, 1962, Quincy, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is indeed an honor for me to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
your House a milestone recently 
achieved by a great newspaper in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The Quincy Patriot Ledger has just 
celebrated its 125th birthday, and in the 
many years of its publication, it has 
served a noble purpose and met an im- 
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portant need for the residents not only 
of Quincy but of several neighboring 
communities south of Boston. 

The Quincy Patriot Ledger has lived 
up to the fundamental goals of a news- 
paper: it has labored diligently to dis- 
seminate fairly the news of our com- 
munities, our Nation and the world. 

While many newspapers throughout 
the United States of similar circulation 
have been threatened with failure or 
have gone under in the last decade, I am 
happy to report that the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger is enjoying good health. This is 
due, I am led to believe, in no small de- 
gree, to the fact that the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger has always tried to be a good 
newspaper. 

Steeped in the history of our land as 
Quincy and neighboring communities 
are, the Quincy Patriot Ledger has al- 
ways demonstrated a keen awareness of 
the problems America faces. It has 
never neglected—but rather has spoken 
out forcibly as well on—the many local 
issues affecting the lives and welfare of 
the residents of its communities. 

I would like to cite particularly the 
anniversary issue itself which contained 
many outstanding articles of lasting sig- 
nificance. There was a history of the 
South Shore, by Physician-Historian 
Henry F. Howe, that was truly a master- 
piece. It touched on the events of im- 
portance in the district from the pre- 
colonial days to the present and must 
have been extremely valuable to high 
school and college students because it 
certainly was exciting for those of us 
whose classroom days are a little bit be- 
hind us. It is, of course, obvious that an 
American cannot be proficient in the 
knowledge of his own land unless he is 
familiar with the history of the South 
Shore communities in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. And, Mr. 
Speaker, the section in the special 
edition that was devoted to the press— 
national and worldwide—would buoy 
the spirit of any skeptic who feels that 
the days of true journalism are past. 
The many articles in that section pro- 
vided us with a clearer understand- 
ing of the problems of the press itself 
and how the leaders in journalism are 
striving to surmount them. 

International contributors included: 
John W. K. Dumoga, foreign news editor 
of the Daily Graphic in Accra, Ghana; 
Eljas Erkko, publisher of the Helsingen 
Sanomat, Helsinki, Finland; Dr. Alberto 
Gainza Paz, proprietor and director of 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Frank Moraes, editor of the Bombay 
Express, Bombay, India; Dr. Urs 
Schwarz, editor of the Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung, Zurich, Switzerland, and Don- 
ald Tyerman, editor of the Economist, 
London, England. Edward W. Barrett, 
dean of Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism; Barry Bingham, 
president of the Ei iiie ix Times and the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Melvin Berg- 
heim, program officer of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute; Herbert Bruck- 
er, editorial page editor of the Hartford 
Courant, and Dr. Vannevar Bush, noted 
scientist; Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor; J. Mont- 
gomery Curtis, director of the American 
Press Institute; Louis Lyons, curator of 
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the Nieman Foundation at Harvard 
University; Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlantic Constitution, and Michael J. 
Ogden, executive managing editor of 
the Providence Journal and the Provi- 
dence Bulletin. 

Two distinguished members of the 
faculty of Harvard University contrib- 
uted an entire section on “Planning the 
South Shore’s Future.” The findings 
and recommendations of Profs. Reg- 
inald Isaac and Francois C. Vigler will 
be an immense help to the local, State, 
and Federal officials who are constantly 
concerned with the intelligent planning 
of our public and private services to 
meet the needs of an expanding and 
more mobile population. 

The Quincy Patriot Ledger knows the 
history of the South Shore; it knows 
what must be done in this modern 
world; and it is prepared to contribute 
what journalism so ably can contribute 
to the welfare of our citizens. And so, 
as it continues its daily service, we wish 
it success because we realize how vital 
it is to the retention of our liberties 
that we have a free and energetic press. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Sunday, March 25, is the 44th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of independ- 
ence of the Byelorussian Democratic Re- 
public. This nation, populated by one 
of the oldest Slavic peoples, remained 
free and independent for a short 3-year 
period before it was overrun by the 
trampling boots of the Soviet Red Army 
in 1921. 

We in the free world should never 
permit these brave, albeit enslaved, peo- 
ple to think that their plight has been 
forgotten. Especially at this time of the 
year, when the Byelorussian counterpart 
to our July Fourth approaches, it is im- 
portant that we take time out to note 
this event. 

Ever since 1918 when the Byelorus- 
sians became an independent nation fol- 
lowing the collapse of czarist domina- 
tion, the tiny nation has been riding 
a politically rocky road. Its short-lived 
independence ended with a Soviet prom- 
ise of greater things, but what developed 
was more than four decades of oppres- 
sion, degradation, and complete denial of 
self-determination. 

Mr. Speaker, as we look briefly at the 
history of these valiant people, we in the 
U.S. Congress should take this oppor- 
tunity to hope and pray that someday— 
we hope soon—Byelorussia can once 
again join with other nations of the 
world as a free and independent 
member. 

As far back as 1914, V. I. Lenin, found- 
er of modern international communism, 
held out to subject peoples the promise 
to uphold “the full right to self-determi- 
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nation of all nations.” This line has 
been followed by his Red disciples who 
have viewed the aspirations of racial 
and national groups as convenient tinder 
for lighting the fires of international 
revolution—but not as factors to be con- 
sidered in the treatment by the Soviet 
Government of the peoples under its own 
domination. 

If the Byelorussian people were given 
the right of self-determination pro- 
claimed by Lenin, I wonder if they would 
elect to stay within the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics? There is much 
evidence indicating that they would not. 

The Soviet Republic of Byelorussia is 
inhabited by some 10 million White Rus- 
sians, different in many respects from 
their compatriots in other parts of the 
Soviet Union. The central government 
has sought by every means to wipe out 
the differences in language, culture, and 
tradition which distinguish these peoples 
from their fellow citizens. 

The Soviet Government argued in 1945 
that all the Soviet republics should have 
seats in the United Nations General As- 
sembly. It succeeded in obtaining seats 
for both the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 
If they, themselves, maintain that Byelo- 
russia is a truly independent, sovereign 
state—and this is the criterion for a seat 
in the U.N. General Assembly—then 
they should allow Byelorussia to be inde- 
pendent. If Byelorussia is not sovereign 
and independent—and we all know that 
it is not—then it should not have a seat 
in the U.N. General Assembly. 

We can hope that the self-determina- 
tion of peoples will some day become a 
universal reality—in she Soviet Empire 
as well as in other parts of the world. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Byelo- 
russians are one of the smaller and less 
known of Slavic peoples. This is partly 
because they have always been inter- 
mingled with more numerous and pow- 
erful other Slavic peoples, and partly 
because for centuries they have been sub- 
jected to the oppressive yoke of foreign- 
ers. For centuries their far more power- 
ful neighbors, the Russians, have done 
all in their power to subdue them and 
assimilate them, while trying to repre- 
sent them to the world as Russians. But 
history shows that the Byelorussians— 
the White Russians, or Ruthenians, as 
they are sometimes called—formed a dis- 
tinct national group in their homeland, 
east of Poland and west of Moscow, long 
before the formation of the modern Rus- 
sian state. Since that event, early in 
modern times, Byelorussia became part 
of the Russian Empire. 

The autocracy of czarist Russia could 
not eliminate the Byelorussians as an 
ethnic group. The more the Byelorus- 
sians were oppressed by their Russian 
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overlords, the more these sturdy people 
clung to their ethnic and national ideals 
and longed for the day of their inde- 
pendence. Finally, this came about in 
1918, when the czarist regime in Russia 
was overthrown. On March 25 of that 
year the Byelorussian National Republic 
was proclaimed, with its capital at Minsk. 
The independence of Byelorussia was rec- 
ognized by the governments of several 
countries, and it looked as if the new 
state was on its way to full sovereignty 
in historic Byelorussia. Unfortunately 
the independence thus proclaimed did 
not last long. Russian Communists at- 
tacked it early in 1921, the country was 
overrun by March of that year, and the 
Byelorussian independence vanished. 

Since then more than 10 million Byelo- 
russians are living under the oppressive 
Soviet totalitarian regime. During all 
that time they have suffered under in- 
describable conditions, and have lost 
nearly all their worldly possessions. But 
they have not abandoned their ultimate 
goal for freedom and independence. 
There in their historic homeland, while 
working hard under the almost unbear- 
able Soviet system, they ardently look 
forward to the day of their liberation 
and freedom. On this 44th anniversary 
of their independence day let us all hope 
for the freedom of the Byelorussian 
people from Communist totalitarian 
tyranny. 


Student Hostility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I inelude an excerpt from the Presi- 
dent’s press conference on February 
21 concerning foreign students. There 
is no better way to eliminate the root 
causes of foreign student hostility to- 
ward the United States than by bringing 
key student leaders here to see for them- 
selves what America is really like and by 
sending our best graduate students and 
professors to foreign universities to in- 
terpret our society accurately to their 
students and faculties. 

Since 1949-50 the number of foreign 
countries served by our exchange pro- 
grams has nearly trebled, whereas the 
number of exchange grantees has less 
than doubled. In short, our exchange 
program at present budget levels is 
spread so thin over vast and critically 
important areas of Africa, Latin America, 
and Asia that we are failing to grasp ex- 
ceedingly important opportunities to im- 
prove America’s position in the world. 
It would be the height of folly for our 
Nation not to make the modest extra in- 
vestment to do the job right. With the 
Fulbright-Hays Act as our base and with 
the budget the President has asked for, 
we can make rapid new gains on this 
frontier of foreign relations in the next 


year. 
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The excerpt follows: 
STUDENT HOSTILITY 

Question. Mr. President, the Attorney 
General, your , sir, has encountered 
evidence of a certain amount of hostility 
from student groups in various countries. 
Inasmuch as this has happened before with 
other American visitors in the past adminis- 
tration, have you given any thought to what 
it is about us that students in particular 
seem to resent? 

Answer. One of the reasons that I was 
anxious to have the Attorney General make 
the trip was because of this very rather curi- 
ous factor, because you would feel that stu- 
dents who are intellectually curious would 
be attracted by a free society which gives 
that intellectual curiosity a chance to de- 
velop rather than a totalitarian society. 

Therefore, as you know, in the Attorney 
General’s schedule on nearly every occasion 
he has spoken at colleges and universities. 
So I am sure he will have some views of 
that. What has also interested me is the 
stereotype of the United States. It is a view 
of the United States almost 50 years old. 
There is no doubt that it is Marxist 
oriented, and even in those cases where they 
may not be Communist, there are many ex- 
planations for it. 

In the first place these were colonial areas. 
They were held under subjugation in many 
cases by Western powers. The road to revolt 
was in many cases because the Communists 
were most active. They dominated the 
thinking. I don't think that the students 
have caught up with the tremendous changes 
which have taken place in the United States 
in the last 50 years, or with the fallacies in 
the Marxist system which have become obvi- 
ous in the last 20 years. 

In addition, I don’t think we are able to 
emphasize those facets of American life 
which should be most attractive. I said 
yesterday that the University of California 
has more Nobel Prize winners than the So- 
viet Union. They find in this country, and 
there are 40 or 50 of them, a climate which 
permits them to function most effectively. 
And all of the cultural efforts here, all of 
the intellectual efforts, all our great schools 
and universities, these are the part of the 
story we ought to tell. 

I think the Attorney General attempted 
to communicate that, but of course, he is 
one voice. But he is attempting—as you 
know—it is better to light a candle than to 
curse the darkness. I do agree with you 
that this is one of the most serious and I 
think in many ways stimulating problems 
we face—how to tell our story in a way 
that makes it new and exciting to young 
students and also have them examine ob- 
jectively under the light of present circum- 
stances the serious failures of the Marxist 
system, which can be told from the wall of 
China, I think that is our job. I think 
the trip has been worthwhile for that pur- 
pose alone, 


Recommendations to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Republican Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the 1962 


joint committee on Republican prin- 
ciples is engaged in drafting a general 
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statement reflecting the party’s policies 
on major issues confronting our Nation. 

In this connection, the committee in- 
vited counsel and advice from Repub- 
lican Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, including myself. 

I was happy to respond and it occurs 
to me that Republican leaders in the 
State of Washington and the citizens in 
the First Congressional District, which 
I represent, have a right to know my 
personal views. Therefore, I am making 
my recommendations public. 

It will be obvious from the list of sug- 
gestions which I have made to the com- 
mittee, and which follow, that these 
policies and views of mine differ sharply 
from the policies and opinions of the 
present administration and the majority 
of the Democrats in the Congress. On 
the other hand, as I have pointed out to 
the committee, they offer a positive and 
constructive base on which to formulate 
alternatives to the Kennedy program 
under our two-party system: 

First. Support a firm foreign policy 
with respect to the international com- 
munistic movement based on winning 
the cold war. 

Second. Support a strong domestic 
policy within the framework of the 
Constitution that will protect every 
American against loss of individual free- 
dom through socialism and the welfare 
state. 

Third. Support a Federal fiscal policy 
based on no further peacetime increases 
in the national debt ceiling and includ- 
ing a planned system for reducing the 
national debt. 

Fourth. Support reduction in the size 
and cost of the Federal Government as 
against expanding bureaucracy and cen- 
tralization of Government in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Fifth. Support a policy designed to re- 
turn Federal aid programs to State and 
local control. 

Sixth. Support an embargo on the sale 
of all strategie goods including agricul- 
tural commodities to any nation unless 
the President determines such nation is 
not controlled and dominated by the in- 
ternational Communist movement. 

Seventh. Support a foreign trade 
policy which assures effective protection 
of American industries distressed eco- 
nomically as a result of cheap foreign 
imports. 

Eighth. Support and reaffirm Republi- 
can principles of upholding and defend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
and maintaining representative govern- 
ment in accordance with the principles 
set forth in the Constitution, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the Bill of 
Rights. 

Ninth. Support the return of consti- 
tutional responsibilities and powers to 
the legislative branch of Government as 
opposed to the ever-increasing growth of 
power in the executive branch. 

Tenth. Support civil rights as related 
to discrimination because of race, creed, 
color, or condition of servitude. 

Eleventh. Oppose any new back-door 
spending financed programs together 
with a gradual elimination of outstand- 
ing obligations of Treasury borrowing 
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from public debt receipts which bypass 
— constitutional appropriation proce- 
ure. 

Twelfth. Oppose foreign aid to any 
nation supplying strategic goods includ- 
ing agricultural products to Sino-Soviet 
nations including Cuba. 

Thirteenth. Oppose foreign aid to any 
foreign country which unfairly and ca- 
priciously seizes property owned by 
American citizens, 

Fourteenth, Oppose Federal subsidies 
in any Government program not related 
to national defense. 

Fifteenth. Oppose further encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government into 
those areas of responsibility guaranteed 
2 the several States under the Constitu- 

on. 


Operation Amigo Democracy in Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


oF 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Robert King High, of Miami, Fla., has 
asked me to relate to the Nation the suc- 
cess story of Operation Amigo. Iam in- 
deed honored to be able to speak of this 
fine operation in unđerstanding to my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, 29 young students from 
Honduras and Ecuador are presently in 
Miami, Fla., on Operation Amigo, a pro- 
gram which is an outstanding example 
of democracy in action. 

These students represent the third 
wave of Latin amigos to visit our coun- 
try under the sponsorship of the Miami 
Herald and the Greater Miami schools. 

Operation Amigo, which has been 
commended by world leaders, deserves 
the fullest attention and support of my 
colleagues, and I would like to detail the 
foundation and progress of this out- 
standing community effort. 

Operation Amigo came to life in De- 
cember 1961 in a small office of one of 
the country’s most outstanding news- 
papers, the Miami Herald. Operation 
Amigo is the brainchild of Mr. Don Shoe- 
maker, editor of the Miami Herald, Mr. 
George Beebe, managing editor of the 
Herald and Dr. Raul Beraun, a leading 
Lima attorney and prominent Peruvian 
civic leader. These three men devised 
Operation Amigo as a vehicle to offset 
communism in Latin America to give 
future Latin American leaders a look at 
life in a working democracy such as ours. 

The program was launched with the 
Miami Herald sponsoring the program in 

tion with the Greater Miami 
schools under the guidance of an ad- 
visory committee. Offers of help im- 
mediately poured in from such sources 
as former Ambassador William D. Faw- 
ley; Ultima Hora and Le Prensa, two of 
Lima, Peru’s leading newspapers; from 
the Lima television station, channel 13; 
and from Aerolineas Peruanas, S.A. 

Edison senior high school was selected 
as host for the first pilot group of 
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amigos, as Miami Herald President and 
Publisher John S. Knight donated $1,000 
to finance the travel expenses of five 
amigos from Peru. 

John McMullan, Miami Herald as- 
sistant managing editor, flew to Lima to 
organize the first group and help select 
students. He was swamped with Peru- 
vian youngsters who wanted to see the 
democratic system of the United States 
in action. McMullan and a Lima com- 
mittee carefully selected teenagers who 
were desirous of uniting a visit to the 
United States with their future Peru- 
vian responsibilities. It is a tribute to 
the leaders of Operation Amigo that in- 
cluded in the first group were also 
youngsters with a hostile misunderstand- 
ing of the United States. 

In Miami, the community immediately 
responded to the plan of Operation 
Amigo. The student government presi- 
dent of Edison Senior High School said, 
“We had more offers of homes for the 
students to live in than we had actual 
amigos.” 

Within a few short weeks of the organ- 
ization meeting at the Miami Herald, 48 
pioneers in inter-American understand- 
ing were on their way to Miami. The 
reaction to Operation Amigo among the 
inter-American community of nations 
was thrilling. Government officials, 
school groups, communities, private citi- 
zens all across the American Republics 
asked to participate. 

Each group of amigos spends 2 weeks 
in the United States participating in 
Dade County school programs, symphony 
concerts, picnics, and other programs 
which transcend the language barrier. 

The second group of amigos was 
hosted at Southwest High School and the 
present group from Honduras and Ecua- 
dor is participating at Curley and Notre 
Dame, the first Catholic schools to join 
in this fine hands-across-the-border 
program. 

Five more groups of Latin amigos are 
scheduled to come to Florida before May 
1. These groups will be from Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
and Peru. 

President Kennedy, 
Operation Amigo, has said: 

It’s a wonderful idea. An excellent ex- 
ample of how individual Americans can play 
a significant role in hemispheric affairs. We 
need more help of this kind. 


Typical of the reaction from our Latin 
American friends is a statement from 
the consul general of Peru, Fernando 
Pastor: 

Operation Amigo will bring together 


strangers who will become understanding 
friends. 


Operation Amigo, Mr. Speaker, will not 
be measured by yardstick methods or by 
dollars and cents, but by a change from 
revolution to evolutionary democratic 
governments in the future of Latin 
America. 

An understanding of democracy in ac- 
tion is the goal of Operation Amigo with 
the vehicle being the hearts and minds 
of teenagers, both in the United States 
and in Latin America. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not fail our 
future generations in their desire for 


speaking of 
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friendship, understanding, and peace 
throughout the world. We, as Members 
of the U.S. Congress, can and should 
do everything within our power to foster 
and support the principles of Operation 
Amigo. 

By their own admission, these amigos, 
the future leaders of Latin America, have 
acquired a new understanding of life in 
a democracy. A few of their statements 
will suffice to illustrate the understand- 
ing which the Miami Herald, the schools 
of Dade County and the people of Dade 
County are promoting through Opera- 
tion Amigo. Statements such as, “There 
is a great difference between a real de- 
mocracy and a country that just pre- 
tends to have democracy. You have the 
best democracy and the best country.” 
“Americans are not at all like we pic- 
ture them in Peru, they actually are 
warm, generous, and hospitable.” “I was 
all wrong about the United States.” 

Mr. Speaker, Operation Amigo is a 
program designed to bridge the language 
barrier, to wipe out misinformation and 
to destroy communism’s anti-American 
lie. 

The people who have made this pro- 
gram a success deserve the highest offi- 
cial recognition and all of the support 
possible to make this program not just 
an operation of Dade County, Fla., but 
truly an Operation Amigo of the hemi- 
sphere. I call upon my colleagues to lend 
their support. 


Is the Treasury Withholding on 
Withholding? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1962 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
Revenue Act of 1962, H.R. 10650, is en- 
acted into law, the tax complexities of 
the present tax statute will be greatly 
compounded for millions of American 
citizens who have income from dividends 
and interest. The compounding of these 
complexities will arise from section 19 
of the bill which deals with withholding 
of income tax at the source on interest 
and dividends. 

A clue to the added complexity that 
will ensue from the enactment of these 
withholding proposals is found in the 
fact that the statutory rules proposed 
in the bill begin on page 183 thereof and 
continue through page 229. It must, of 
course, be realized that these almost 50 
pages of complex statutory rules will be 
followed by an even greater number of 
pages of regulations to implement the 
statutory language. 

The withholding tax on dividends and 
interest that is included in this bill will 
be one of the greatest administrative 
monstrosities ever inflicted on the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the taxpay- 
ing public. Payors of dividends and in- 
terest, and the many, many millions of 
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recipients of dividends and interest, and 
the personnel of the Internal Revenue 
Service will be forced to wallow through 
a jungle of difficult and obscure rules. 

The income tax structure of the 
United States is already incredibly com- 
plex as anyone brave enough to tackle 
the job of filling out his own income tax 
form 1040 each year knows. 

To all these existing complexities and 
burdens the bill proposes to add this per- 
fectly unnecessary withholding tax on 
dividends and interest. 

One of the foremost reasons why this 
complex withholding system is unneces- 
sary is that the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice is shifting to the use of the new elec- 
tronic data-processing machines. The 
membership of this House is generally 
familiar with the steady progress of the 
Internal Revenue Service toward put- 
ting every taxpayer’s tax accounts on 
tape and keeping his complete tax his- 
tory on tape. This conversion of the 
Internal Revenue Service to automatic 
data processing is moving rapidly. 
When it is completed there will be no 
room on the Federal statute books for a 
blunderbuss type of collection apparatus 
like the proposed withholding tax on 
dividends and interest. 

That the new automatic data-process- 
ing installations of the Internal Revenue 
Service can cope with the problem of 
the underreporting gap on dividends and 
interest, is shown by a speech made as 
early as April 1961 by a senior admin- 
istrative official of the Internal Revenue 
Service. Speaking to the Tax Institute 
he said that electronic automatic data- 
processing equipment gives to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, and I quote: “a 
tool for a much more effective matching 
of information documents—particularly 
forms 1099—with tax returns so as to 
enable us to tighten up enforcement and 
thereby reduce very substantially the 
gap between dividend and interest pay- 
ments, on the one hand, and the amounts 
of such income reported on returns.” 

He further noted this, and I quote: 

One of the important changes needed to 
make the information system an effective 
substitute for withholding is to obtain tax- 


payer account numbers on all forms 1099 
and similar documents. 


That important change has taken 
place. In October 1961, H.R. 8876 be- 
came law. This act authorizes the use 
of account numbers for taxpayers. And 
the Ways and Means Committee report 
on H.R. 8876 said: 

The bill is designed to improve enforce- 
ment and collection of internal revenue 
taxes by facilitating the expanded use of 
automatic data processing equipment by the 
Internal Revenue Service and by enabling 
the Service to match information returns 
now filed with tax returns. 


In discussing the taxpayer account 
number bill on the Senate floor, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1961, the distinguished chair- 
pony of the Senate Finance Committee 
said: 


This legislation, the Treasury testified, 
would result in closing loopholes so that 
those who are now avoiding the payment of 
taxes would be compelled to pay by operat- 
ing this new number system through com- 
puting machines, 
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He further said: 


The tax revenue, the Treasury testified, 
would be increased by $5 billion. 


And he added: 

The Treasury has told me it is the largest 
loophole closing bill that has ever been 
proposed. 

It is, thus, clearly shown that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has the working 
tools now in its hands to close any gap 
on the underreporting of dividends and 
interest: Automatic data processing and 
the authority to use taxpayer account 
numbers with this electronic equipment 
to trace, automatically, any underreport- 
ing of income. 

It is beyond belief that instead of using 
these presently at hand modern tools to 
check underreporting of dividends and 
interest, the Victorian administrative 
monstrosity of a withholding tax system 
is also to be imposed as a millstone on 
the necks of both taxpayers and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. A new rela- 
tively inexpensive administrative en- 
forcement tool is to be abandoned, and 
huge administrative expense burdens are 
to be imposed on the taxpaying public, 
on payors of dividends and interest and 
on the Internal Revenue Service. The 
accounts and records of all taxpayers 
and the Internal Revenue Service are to 
be scrambled. The Service is to be 
forced to process and clear many, many 
millions of tax credit claims each year 
and to process, clear and write checks 
on many, many millions of refund claims 
each year. 

The administrative waste will be fan- 
tastic in scope—just because this admin- 
istration refuses to use, or even admit 
the existence of, the tools it now has in 
hand—electronic automatic data proc- 
essing and taxpayer account numbers. 

This is the same administration that 
told the Senate Finance Committee, in 
order to secure the taxpayer account leg- 
islation, that that statute would be the 
biggest loophole closer in history—by 
tracing quickly under-reported income. 

What I have just said will probably be 
countered with this type of argument: 

Our automatic data processing instal- 
lations are not yet complete and we just 
started the use of taxpayer account 
numbers when the new law was passed 
in the fall of 1961. 

But suppose several years do elapse 
before the Internal Revenue Service has 
these collection and enforcement tools 
fully installed, oiled, and operating. 

These withholding taxes on dividends 
and interest are not to begin until Jan- 
uary 1, 1963. Income tax returns for the 
year 1963 are not required to be filed un- 
til April 1964. Internal Revenue Service 
has 3 years from April 1964—that is, un- 
til April 1967—to use its electronic ma- 
chines for the purpose of automatically 
and almost instantly tracing under- 
reporting of dividends and interest by 
every taxpayer. 

And if it be argued that the machines 
will not be geared to do this job as to 
dividend and interest payments in the 
year 1963, there is a perfect counter to 
such a position. 

Let us assume, to be very extreme, that 
the machines will not be geared up to 
automatically and quickly trace under- 
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reporting until payments are made in 
the year 1965. Certainly as to any tax- 
payer “apprehended” by the machines 
for the year 1965 for failing to report 
dividends and interest it is a simple mat- 
ter to then pick up his 1963 and 1964 
returns and check the completeness of 
his income reporting for those years. 

Just the wide public knowledge that 
taxpayers from now on will have to com- 
bat these machines will be an adminis- 
trative weapon operating in terrorem to 
force scrupulous care in the reporting of 
dividends and interest. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a very simple way 
to avoid the multitude of evils of a with- 
holding tax system on dividends and in- 
terest—and a very inexpensive way. 
Why do we not accept it and use it? 
Why must we further complicate and 
confuse the life of the American taxpay- 
er? Why must we further complicate 
and confuse the already very difficult 
individual income tax return form 1040? 

That automatic data processing makes 
withholding taxes unnecessary is further 
shown by Commissioner Caplin’s Febru- 
ary 16 Dallas speech in which he re- 
ported that the ADP installations will all 
be in and functioning by January 1, 1965. 

He said: 

Automatic data processing is being in- 
stalled at an accelerated rate, and we expect 
to have all nine service centers operating by 
January 1, 1965. * * * Early evidence from 
our pilot Atlanta installations indicates that 
tax administration has the greatest tool in 
its history. 

The proposed withholding taxes would 
not be effective until the year 1963—and 
tax returns for those years are due April 
15, 1964. The period for making addi- 
tional assessments on returns filed in 
April 1964 does not expire until April 
1967. 

Two years before that date the ADP— 
taxpayer account numbers system of 
IRS—will be functioning on a nation- 
wide basis. The IRS Commissioner has 
just said this. 

In April 1961 Assistant Commission- 
er—now Deputy Commissioner—of In- 
ternal Revenue, Bertrand Harding, 
stated that automatic data processing 
plus the use of taxpayer account num- 
bers would give a perfect simple sub- 
stitute for withholding taxes. He stated: 


One of the important changes needed to 
make the information system an effective 
substitute for withholding is to obtain tax- 
payer account numbers on all forms 1099 
and similar documents. 

H.R. 8876 enacted in October 1961 au- 
thorized the use of taxpayer account 
numbers. So IRS now has all the tools 
it needs to avoid the cumbersome col- 
lection method of a withholding tax. 

And Commissioner Caplin, as noted 
above, has just stated that January 1, 
1965, the system will operate on a na- 
tionwide basis. 

The fact that the IRS is developing 
its automatic data-processing plant is 
already having its persuasive effect on 
taxpayers who may have been cavalier 
in any way on underreporting items of 
income. It will assuredly catch them on 
omission of income items like dividends 
and interest. 

The withholding tax provisions in the 
Revenue Act of 1962 are not the same 
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that were presented by the Treasury 
last spring. The Treasury was then urg- 
ing what they called a simplified system 
which would not require payors to give 
payees receipts for tax withheld, and 
would not permit payees to file any ex- 
emption certificates with payors. 

In particular, the Treasury made the 
point that the withholding tax system 
the administration wished to sell would 
be made unduly complex if payees were 
permitted to file exemption certificates 
to claim exemption from the withhold- 
ing tax. 

This original Treasury position in op- 
position to exemption certificates can 
be found in the administration state- 
ments on pages 11, 39, and 277 of the 
hearings of the Committeee on Ways 
and Means. Yet the bill in its present 
form would provide for several forms of 
exemption certificates to be used by dif- 
ferent types of payees to escape tax with- 
holding. How the payors of dividends 
and interest and the Revenue Service 
can possibly keep the administration of 
this tax, and their records, in any sem- 
blance of order with these exemption 
certificates circulating, is beyond my 
powers of comprehension. 

The only relationship that exists be- 
tween the payors of interest and divi- 
dends and the more than 30 million re- 
cipients of dividend and interest income 
is a mail relationship. Payees are often 
just strange names on a mailing list. 

Under the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the payees 
will be entitled to an automatic credit 
of tax withheld, and entitled—in theory 
at least—to receive refund checks for 
tax overwithheld without too much 
difficulty and redtape delays—if they file 
refund claims. Payors are made person- 
ally liable for the tax to be withheld. 
Yet in that picture, exemption certifi- 
cates, without any administrative con- 
trol whatsoever are to be allowed to cir- 
culate. 

A payor company which may be a 
bank paying interest or a corporation 
paying dividends, to many thousands of 
people in each case, is supposed to enter 
into an elaborate correspondence with 
people who wish to file the new exemp- 
tion certificate and then separate its 
payments of interest or dividends be- 
tween those on which tax is withhold- 
able and those not subject to withhold- 
ing tax. 

The payee who has received a pay- 
ment under an exemption certificate on 
which no tax has been withheld is sup- 
posed to be honest enough to report that 
payment in full and not also claim an 
automatic credit on the ground that 20 
percent has been withheld. He can po- 
tentially claim both an exemption and a 
refund because there will be absolutely 
no Government records showing whether 
any tax has been withheld, The payee 
is given a marvelous enticement both to 
escape the 20-percent tax withholding 
by his payor and then pick up another 
20 percent by claiming an automatic 
credit, or by filing a claim for refund— 
both of which the Treasury assures us 
will be processed practically automati- 
cally. I do not believe that taxpayers 
will deliberately resort to such a dodge 
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but it would seem inevitable that such a 
result would frequently prevail through 
innocent act. 

It is well known that the payors of 
interest and dividends in most cases have 
been forced in recent years to turn the 
entire payment operation over to mod- 
ern machinery. Any large paying agent 
will teli you that machines now available 
to him can barely take the present 
traffic, and that if they have to be 
worked twice to separate exempt from 
nonexempt payments, the administra- 
tive chore becomes almost impossible. 
The paying agents will also tell you that 
they have difficulty getting these ma- 
chines and to the extent that they must 
secure hew equipment just for their 
present needs they have to wait months 
or years for it. 

Expanded provisions permitting the 
use of exemption certificates were has- 
se added by the Committee on Ways 

and Means on the eve of reporting the 
bill. Apparently they are intended as a 
sop to the national clamor from millions 
of people who are going to be the victims 
of over-withholding, people who could 
either owe no tax at all or considerably 
less than the amount of tax withheld. 
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This involves also the millions and mil- 
lions of senior citizens in this country 
who are living on small sums of invested 
income—usually dividends and interest. 
Twenty percent of their support money 
is to be collected and put into the public 
till and then doled out to them much 
later in the forms of refunds or credits— 
at the mercy of the red tape mill of a 
Federal agency. During the interim they 
must figure out some other way to meet 
their rent and food obligations. 

The exemption certificate rules in the 
bill are a poor sop in this regard. They 
are limited to children under 18 and to 
persons who are willing to state that 
they will owe zero Federal income tax. 
But the vast majority of people who will 
be affected by over-withholding of tax 
on dividends and interest are people who 
have some tax liability. They cannot 
avoid withholding by making a state- 
ment that they will owe no income tax. 
They are still left to the meat-grinder 
process of this antiquated tax collection 
device. 

The situation is an absurdity. The 
limited rules for exemption certificates 
that have been put into the bill complete 
the task of making the withholding pro- 
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visions an administrative monstrosity, 
and confusing the accounts and records 
of payors, payees and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. And—these provisions still 
do not give the broad relief from over- 
withholding for which their sponsors are 
aiming. Probably no more than 10 per- 
cent, probably as low as 5 percent, of 
the people on whom there will be over- 
withholding of tax are completely im- 
mune to income tax. The remaining 90 
— 95 percent are people who cannot file 
an exemption certificate and honestly 
state that they will owe no income tax. 
As to these people, including the many 
millions of senior citizens, as to whom 
tax will be over-withheld, and whose 
standard of living is to be contracted by 
this weird tax collection device—they are 
to be surrendered to the administrative 
jungle of an antiquated and completely 
unnecessary tax collection device. 
Mr. Speaker, this recitation of facts 
pertaining to the withholding provisions 
of H.R. 10650 raises serious questions as 
to the need for interest and dividend 
withholding in view of the development 
in the automatic data processing field. 
Section 19 of the bill should not become 
a part of our tax structure. 
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Wenpnespay, Marcu 21, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday. 
March 14, 1962) 


The Senate met at 9 o'clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Oscar Muspratt, vicar of Penn, 
Buckinghamshire, England, offered the 
following prayer: 


The prayer is adapted from William 
Penn’s prayer for Philadelphia, in 1684: 

O Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
we commend this Nation to Thy merciful 
care. Grant that her people may be kept 
from the evil that would overwhelm 
them; that faithful to the God of all 
mercies, they may stand in the day of 
trial; that their children may be blest 
of the Lord; and that their people, saved 
sod ge power, may be preserved to the 
end, 

Bless Thy servants, the President of 
the United States and all others in au- 
thority. Grant that ever conscious of 
their accountability to Thee, they will 
always faithfully fulfill their duty to sup- 
port power in reverence with the people, 
and so secure the people from the abuse 
of power that they may be free by their 
just obediente, and the magistrates ever 
be honorable for their just administra- 
tion. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

And from St. Francis of Assisi: 

Lord, make us instruments of Thy 
peace. Where there is hatred, may we 
bring love; where there is injury, may 
we bring pardon; where there is discord, 
may we bring unity; where there is 
doubt, May we bring faith; where there 
is despair, may we bring hope; where 
there is darkness, may we bring light; 


where there is sadness, may we bring 
joy; for Thy mercy and for Thy truth’s 
sake. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 20, 1962, was dispensed with. 


— —— ———ſ—— 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 9 o'clock tomorrow 


morning. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With - 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


OPENING PRAYER BY REV. OSCAR 
MUSPRATT 


Mr. CLARE. Mr. President 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
yield briefly to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I appreciate the courtesy 
of my friend, the majority leader, in 
yielding briefly to me, so that I may say 
just a word for the RECORD. 

Mr. President, Rev. Oscar Muspratt, 
vicar of Penn, of Buckinghamshire, 
England, who delivered the morning 
prayer, which I thought most appro- 
priately was adapted from the famous 
prayer of William Penn, of whom we 
Philadelphians and Pennsylvanians are 
so proud, has come to this country to 
complete his research on the history of 
the Penn family. 

Penn, in Buckinghamshire, England, 
is where the Penn family originated, and 
from which eventually William Penn 
came to Pennsylvania. 


I should like to thank Reverend Mus- 
pratt for being with us; and, through the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues and the at- 
tention of all the people of the country 
to this happy historical link between 
England and the United States of Amer- 
ica, to which Reverend Muspratt has 
come to complete his research on the 
ancient home of the Penn family over- 
seas, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEE 
HEARING ON NOMINATIONS OF 
JOHN K. REGAN AND JOHN W. 
OLIVER FOR APPOINTMENT TO 
THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. N. I thank the mà- 
jority leader. 


Mr. President, at the request of my 
colleague from Missouri [Mr. Lonel, I 
announce, for him, that there will be a 
meeting of the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee to consider the 
nominations of the Honorable John K. 
Regan and the Honorable John W. Oli- 
ver, for appointment to the Federal judi- 
ciary, at 6 o’clock this evening or as soon 
thereafter as, based on the situation in 
the Senate, the subcommittee can meet. 
The meeting will be held in room 2300 of 
the New Senate Office Building. 

I thank the majority leader for his 
courtesy in yielding. 


REPORT OF BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Chief 
Scout Executive, National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, 


N.J., transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
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port of that organization, for the year 
1961, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MansFie.p] to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
29. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


CONFISCATION OF AMERICAN 
PROPERTY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
we move into consideration of foreign aid 
to South America, some of the news 
from that part of this hemisphere is not 
reassuring. 

I refer to the expropriation of U.S. 
property in Brazil—the arbitrary confis- 
cation by part of the Government in that 
country of American property, with an 
offer by the Government of about 5 per- 
cent of the value of the property. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a chronologi- 
cal fact sheet of background informa- 
tion concerning the expropriation of 
Companhia Telefonica Nacional, a tele- 
phone operating subsidiary at Porto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHRONOLOGICAL Fact SHEET 
(Background information concerning the ex- 
propriation of Companhia Telefonica Na- 
cional, telephone operating subsidiary at 

Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 

of International Telephone & Telegraph 

Corp., February 19, 1962) 

(A) For several years, the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul has fixed the company’s rates 
at a level which would not permit the re- 
covery of depreciation, let alone a fair re- 
turn on the investment, The company has 
tried on numerous occasions to work out a 
proper basis of rate regulation which would 
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permit a fair return on investment and give 
the company the ability to raise funds for 
the expansion of the service. 

(B) This was never possible and the rate 
base presently permitted the company is less 
than one-sixth of replacement value, 

(C) In 1960, the Governor, Leonel Brizola, 
proposed an appraisal of the property to de- 
termine its fair value in connection with his 
suggestion that we consider the formation 
of a mixed company. This appraisal was 
carried out by two appraisers, one appointed 
by the company and one by the Governor. 

(D) The value, agreed to by the two ap- 
praisers, converted at the then existing rate 
of exchange, was $7,300,000. 

(E) The Governor, on June 12, 1961, pro- 
posed to the company that the appraisal be 
accepted by both parties as a basis for the 
formation of a mixed company. However, he 
did not indicate the basis on which the 
mixed company would be formed, who would 
control it, or what the State’s contribution 
would be. (The Governor did announce to 
a radio audience that the ITT subsidiary 
would have no more than a 25-percent in- 
terest in the mixed company.) 

1. June 22, 1961: The company replied 
that it could neither agree nor disagree to 
formation of a mixed company until it knew 
the terms. It also offered five alternative 
solutions, including sale of the company at 
fair value to the State. The company also 
requested that certain obvious deficiencies in 
the appraisal be corrected, such as the un- 
derstatement of land values. No reply has 
been received to date from Gov, Leonel 
Brizola. 

2. July 28: Governor Brizola, in radio 
broadcasts, announced plan for a pilot com- 
pany (mixed company with State control), 
stating: “It is expected that equipment from 
Iron Curtain countries will be obtained and 
installed * * * the State no longer wants 
anything to do with the present telephone 
company or the holding company * * * the 
State is not going to expropriate the CTN, 
nor does it consider it convenient to buy it 
out with the State holding its obsolete 
materials.” 

3. August 19: Governor Brizola in a 2- 
hour-long conference before law students, de- 
clared that “if the United States is really in- 
terested in helping Latin Americans, I advise 
the U.S. Government to help Brazil expro- 
priate and expel the foreign companies now 
exploiting its people.” 

4. August 25: President Quadros’ resigna- 
tion resulted in profound politico-military 
disturbances. Three military ministers in 
Quadros’ cabinet opposed Joao Goulart as 
president because of his extreme leftist lean- 
ings. The third army in Rio Grande do Sul, 
Santa Catarina and Parana States, joined 
a movement led by Governor Brizola in sup- 
port of his brother-in-law, Vice President 
Goulart. 

5. September 2: Goulart arrived in Porto 
Alegre in an atmosphere of near civil war. 
Frantic negotiations were being conducted 
in Brasilia, the nation’s capital, negotiations 
which resulted in changing the powers of 
the president by a constitutional amend- 
ment from presidentialism to parliamen- 
tarlanism. The memorandum was approved 
September 3 and Goulart accepted the new 
formula and went from Porto Alegre to 
Brasilia. 

6. September 22: Governor Brizola in radio 
and television broadcasts at Rio de Janeiro 
talked again to students and journalists with 
the theme song: “Without pretending to de- 
clare the Soviet Union innocent of what it 
is accused, we must have the courage to 
affirm that the problem of our liberation is 
linked to the need for eliminetion of the 
spoliatory process exerted on our people by 
the capitalist world, with its polarizing 
center, today, in the United States.” 

7. September 27: In the absence of Brizola, 
Acting Gov. Helio Carlomagno told a 
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group of U.S. consultants that their pro- 
posal “would not be accepted as the negotia- 
tions with countries of the Socialist bloc, 
especially East Germany, had more chance 
for a satisfactory conclusion, as we (the 
State government) do not hold anything 
against them, while we have grave reserva- 
tions regarding the North American capital- 
ists.” 

8. October 18: The Porto Alegre arch- 
bishop, Dom Vincente Scherer, in two let- 
ters to Brizola, denounced Communist in- 
filtration in the State government and sim- 
ilarly denounced statewide distribution 
given to a pamphlet on guerrilla warfare pre- 
pared by the Cuban Communist leader Che“ 
Guevara. State Agriculture Secretary, Al- 
berto Hoffman publicly admitted the arch- 
bishop's denunciations were justified. 

9. October 24: Brizola, continuing his ac- 
tivities in support of the National Front of 
Liberation, called it an action group to 
“emancipate Brazil.” Meantime, one of the 
largest communities which would be af- 
fected by the proposed mixed company 
proposal—the community of Novo Ham- 
burgo—began expressing doubts as to exe- 
cution of the project. They began publish- 
ing weekly reminders of their telephone 
needs, talked of government apathy and eva- 
siveness. 

10. November 20: Incorporator of mixed 
company appointed by Brizola. 

11. December 10: Brizola, in meeting with 
four U.S, Senators, made bitter attack on 
the behavior of American companies operat- 
ing public utilities in Brazil. The Senators 
were CLam ENGEL, California, STEPHEN 
Younc, Ohio, Frank Epwarp Moss, Utah, 
and GaLe W. McGee, Wyoming. But he as- 
sured them there was no danger of com- 
munism in South America, only restlessness 
created by poverty and underdevelopment. 
Shortly afterward, he signed a telegram to 
the Federal Senate expressing his full sup- 
port of legislation controlling remittances 
of funds to foreign countries. This legisla- 
tion requires nationals and foreigners to 
register all foreign holdings, requiring gov- 
ernment authorization for all future trans- 
fers, and allowing banks to operate only if 
their respective governments give reciprocal 
privilege. This has been approved by the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

12. December 13: Luis Carlos Prestes, Bra- 
gilian chief of the Communist Party, was 
quoted in a Sao Paulo newspaper as declar- 
ing in Moscow that the “birth of the FLN 
(National Front of Liberation) is a logical 
culmination of the integration of forces 
which arose recently in my country * * * 
the Communists were the ones who de- 
manded that the constitution be respected 
and that Goulart be anointed as Brazil's 
legitimate president * * * the creation of 
the FLN proposed by Brizola * * * and 
other progressive elements opened the way 
for a patriotic, democratic, ample and firm 
movement which will conduct us to a com- 
plete national liberation * * * the reestab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and now with the 
Soviet Union, is an excellent omen” 

13. December 22: Solicitations of sub- 
scriptions for the mixed company announced 
to start January 2, with incorporation of 
mixed company to be completed within 30 
days. 

14. January 23: Sale of subscriptions in 
mixed company extended to February 15 be- 
cause of relatively poor response, despite 
heavy full-page propaganda in Porto Alegre 
newspapers, 

15. February 4: Reports in Rio Grande do 
Sul indicate public support for the mixed 
company was very poor, with only 27 per- 
cent of the shares offered subscribed. 

16. February 15: Brizola issued decree of 
expropriation of the Companhia Telefonica 
Nacional for $400,000, or about 5 percent of 
its value. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 


Corp., Mr. Gerrity states that for 9 years 
the company has been unable to nego- 
tiate with Governor Brizola. Mr. Ger- 
rity further states: 

We feel that the Brazilian Federal Govern- 


ty 
tually agreed-upon period. On that basis 
the company is ready to arbitrate as to the 


value of the property. 


Mr. President, the people of the United 
States have come a long way to express 
their friendship for and their interest in 
the people of Brazil, and it would seem 
most unfortunate that a matter of this 
character at this time cannot be handled 
on a just basis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Gerrity be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & 


TELEGRAPH CORP., 
New York, N.Y., March 16, 1962. 
The Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator SyYMINGTON: 
Brazilian Government through its Embassy 
in Washington has seen fit to issue a press 
release concerning the expropriation of U.S. 

in Brazil, we thought you would be 
interested in the company side of the mat- 


ter. 
We do not challenge the right of Brazil to 
‘te 


proper 

prompt and adequate compensation is paid. 
But in this case we have challenged the very 
method of procedure under Brazilian law 
and have, in fact, filed suit in Porto Alegre, 
igs ee ggg alge pee emer: peg 
tion compelling Gov. Leonel Brizola 
return our property, the Companhia * 
fonica Nacional (CTN). Our suit is based, 
among other things, on the fact that in vio- 
lation of Brazilian law no notice of impend- 
ing seizure was given and, again contrary to 
Brazilian law, no hearing on the petition to 
expropriate was held. 

It is indeed true that our company did not 
accept as final an appraisal of our property 
which estimated the value at $7,300,000 in 
1960. 

Among the reasons the company objected 
to the appraisal was the inclusion of a par- 
cel of real estate at Porto Alegre at $250,000 
when the y had been offered $750,000 
for the land only 3 months earlier. The 
press release carries an implication that 
CTN would have been paid this amount had 
it accepted the appraisal. The fact is that 


0) Neither prior to nor subsequent 
to th e appraisal was CTN informed of the 
elements of the proposed mixed 
company. 
The y suggested that the appraisal 


compan; 
serve as a basis for negotiation and so wrote 
the Governor, offering five alternatives to- 
ward a solution. 

The Governor has failed to this day even 
to acknowledge the offer, 

ee ranri aa ai 


continued to make considerable new invest- 
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ments in the hope that the State authorities 
would adopt a reasonable attitude. 

Unfortunately, it proved impossible to 
obtain tariff adjustments, and without a 
concession contract, it was impossible to 
attract the large amounts of capital needed 
to expand to meet the demand for service. 
Governor Brizola rejected in 1960 a company 
proposal made in 1959 providing for expan- 
sion of telephone service on the basis of a 
concession contract. Instead he suggested 
the mixed company in which CTN would 
join but he was vague on the details of 
how the company would operate. He ig- 
nored subsequent inquiries, 

The company is willing, as it has been 
from the start, to participate in negotia- 
tions—if they have a chance of succeeding. 
We have been unable in 9 years to negotiate 
with Governor Brizola and so are requesting 
that the Brazilian Federal Government at 
least assume responsibility for negotiations 
that have a chance of success. We feel that 
the Brazilian Federal Government should 
assume responsibility for prompt action and 
should guarantee payment of the final in- 
demnity within a mutually agreed-upon 
period. On that basis the company is ready 
to arbitrate as to the value of the property. 

Enclosed for your information is a fact 
sheet outlining the history of this matter. 
I will be glad to supply additional informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
E. J. GERRITY. 


A GREAT EDITORIAL ON THE 
FLIGHT OF COLONEL GLENN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, of 
all the written reactions to the epochal 
orbit flight of Lt. Col. John Glenn, one 
especially appealed to me as representa- 
tive of the reaction of the people of this 
Nation and of all peoples. 

The morning after the flight, we woke 
up proud to be Americans; and it was 
left to Dr. Max Ascoli, in the March 15 
issue of the Reporter magazine, to ex- 
press that pride in words I shall always 
remember 


How could one forget the line: 

The Russian people were told the tale; 
they did not live it. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. As- 
colis editorial entitled “February 20, 
1962,” be printed at this point in the 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


like that lonely man 
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would break, never relieved of the aware- 
ness that he was acting for us. 

Each of us, I suppose, reacted differently 
throughout those hours; and the thoughts 
or prejudices we might have had before the 
adventure and about the adventure itself 
came back, though somehow tuned down: 
like the irritation, for instance, over the 
enormous publicity surrounding all the Cape 
Canaveral experiments, the merciless cover- 
age by the radio and TV networks, and the 
why, oh, why, has the whole thing to be 
done, this whole outer-space competition 
with the Russians. Yet at the moment the 
capsule was launched into space, who did 
not feel like praying, or wish he knew how? 
It was so until we were told that Colonel 


emotion, personal yet 
the whole Nation and well beyond its bor- 
ders. 

To understand better what has happened, 
to establish some link between this latest 
adventure and similar ones in the past, the 
mind goes back to other deeds that gave the 
Nation and the world a sense of proud co- 
hesiveness. One thinks, of course of Lind- 
bergh's flight. I remember, as if it were 
yesterday, when the news came to the little 
Italian university town where I was teach- 
ing. People felt stirred there, as everywhere 
in the world, by what that clean-cut, sober 
young American had done. He is such a 
typical American, people said, such an hon- 
est and daring puritan. Never to that 3 
gree before had I felt that 
daring were among the typical N 
of the country which, a few years later, was 
to become mine. 

Each one of these great, individual, im- 
mensely representative deeds is unique in 
itself, although their list makes a continuity 
of greatness. John Glenn’s orbital flight 
owes its uniqueness both to the appalling 
technological complexity of the devices which 
made it possible and to the means of com- 
munication which gave us and will forever 
give to future some knowledge 
of his flight from the go to the landing. 

For what was given us during that time, 
and for what we felt inside, we owe an enor- 
mous debt of gratitude to our radio and 
TV networks, to our free institutions, and 
to the men of Project Mercury. These men 
themselves insist on telling us how limited 
and tentative their knowledge of space travel 
is; how, as John Glenn himself put it, they 
have just started scratching the surface. 
They, the experts, in a new, fantastically 
esoteric branch of technology, tell us of their 
comparative ignorance. But what about us, 
the vicarious participants in their exploits? 
What do most of us know about the TV sets 
‘we were glued to during those 4 hours, or 
the transistor radios we clutched? We will 
never forget the mystery of John Gienn's 
adventure and our closeness to him. He and 
his colleagues have made us feel that man 
may have extended a bit his reach into the 
skies, but is not likely to dislodge God. 

The people on the other side; the country- 
men of Gagarin and Titov, certainly rejoiced 
and danced when they were told the great 
news and the two live heroes were exhibited 
to them. Yet the Russian people deserve 
some better compensation for their hard 
work and their drab life. But between the 
people and their heroes there is the govern- 
ment that rations the news and decides what 
is good for the public to know. The Russian 
people were told the tale; they did not live 
it. 

There is no possible comparison between 
the Russian conquests in orbit and ours. 
Gagarin and Titov may be as brave and as 
skillful as our John Glenn, just as the human 
qualities of the Russian people are as good 
as ours. But there is no possible comparison 
between the two systems of doing things. 
The way our system operated in the case of 
John Glenn’s flight is eyen more important 
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than the results of that flight. Indeed, it 
has been its main result: we have felt 
united, but as persons who have lived 
through a great day. We haye felt humbled 
by John Glenn's trial, close to each other, 
proud of our free institutions and of John 
Glenn. It has been a very good feeling. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 


thank the majority leader for his cour- 
tesy in yielding to me. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senste resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANsFIeLp] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 29) providing for the establishing of 
the former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument. 

Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield briefly 
to me, if it is understood that in doing 
so he will not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Virginia has the 
floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, at 
the outset of my remarks, I wish to make 
it crystal clear that we of the South who 
have been debating the issue of a poll 
tax regret that in these critical days an 
issue which to many persons appears to 
be inconsequential has been forced upon 
us—whether or not five States may im- 
pose a poll tax. The issue, however, is 
not inconsequential. This issue affects 
the sovereignty of the States that com- 
pose this Union, 

But for the assurance given by James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and 
others who participated in the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787, the Constitu- 
tion would never have been ratified. 

Even then, such grave doubts about 
the protection of the States were ex- 
pressed in the State ratifying conven- 
tions, that several States adopted reso- 
lutions, to accompany the vote to ratify, 
which called for a clarification of the 
rights of the States. 

The Virginia ratifying convention rec- 
ommended 12 safeguarding amendments, 
and James Madison, in the first Con- 
gress, offered all 12 of them. The Con- 
gress adopted 10 of the 12, and one of 
those 10 is the 10th amendment, which 
provides that the rights not delegated 
to the Central Government nor pro- 
hibited to the States are reserved by 
them or the people thereof. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask respect- 
fully of the distinguished Senator if it is 
not true that he joined the Senator from 
Florida in introducing an antipoll tax 
amendment $ 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, certainly it 
is true. I had to choose between the 
lesser of two evils. On the one hand 
was an effort to abolish the poll tax by 
an act of Congress, which required only 
a majority of votes and the signature 
of the President, which might have been 
forthcoming, even though the measure 
was clearly unconstitutional. So the 
Senator from Virginia thought, well, a 
constitutional amendment requires a 
two-thirds majority of each House of 
Congress, and then it must be ratified 
by three-fourths of the States. By sup- 
porting the amendment—a lesser of two 
evils—we may then be able to gain the 
necessary time with which to present a 
case to the Congress showing that, while 
the amendment would affect the laws in 
only five States, it would set a precedent 
for undermining one of the sacred rights 
which was reserved to the States when 
they agreed to ratify the Constitution; 
namely, the right set out in section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution, that the 
States should fix the qualifications of 


their electors provided 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. No, I do not yield 
until I finish my answer to the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator did not 
permit me to finish asking my ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
asked me if I joined him on the proposed 
amendment. once. I said that I joined 
him once but that I have not joined the 
Senator in recent years, because the 
situation has changed. 

Therefore, the Senator from Virginia 
replies, “Yes, I did say ‘Well, if I must 
choose between an unconstitutional bill 
and the Holland amendment,’ I will 
take my chances on the amendment.” 
That proved to be good jucgment, for 
neither measure has yet passed both 
Houses. 

The Senator from Virginia feels that 
he was well justified at the time, in 
choosing between the lesser of two evils, 
to go along with this proposed amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to finish my first 
question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am sorry. I 
thought the Senator had completed his 
question—a question, I might add, which 
he has asked my distinguished colleague 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and every 
other Senator who has taken the floor 
to oppose his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely asked the 
Senator whether he joined in the 81st 
Congress. I was going to ask whether 
he joined also in the sponsorship of this 
particular amendment in the 82d Con- 
gress and in the 83d Congress. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not remem- 
ber; however, if I did support the pro- 
posed amendment, it was to block con- 
gressional action and not because I 
favored the measure for any other 
reason. 
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The Senator from Florida must know 
that what we really face here is the 
Javits bill, not his proposed amendment. 
Those who want to get political credit for 
opposing the poll tax know that they 
cannot get any political credit from an 
amendment to the Constitution, because 
the States amend the Constitution, The 
Congress cannot. All we can do is to 
submit an amendment to the States. 
Then, if the States ratify, the States 
have changed the Constitution. 

Those who are seeking the votes of 
the NAACP cannot get much political 
mileage out of that. What they want to 
do, in effect, is to amend the Constitu- 
tion by congressional action. 

A man should have some stake in gov- 
ernment and some intelligent under- 
standing of government before he ac- 
quires the right to vote. 

We of the South deeply deplore the 
fact that this poll tax proposal is con- 
sidered in a period of crisis, when we 
ought to be concerned about the Com- 
munist aggression in South Vietnam; 
when we ought to be concerned over the 
Berlin issue; when we ought to be con- 
cerned as to what new weapons must be 
added to our arsenal to prevent a shoot- 
ing war; when we ought to be concerned 
over the financial crisis which America 
presently faces. 

The United States will furnish this 
fiscal year, in a period of the greatest 
prosperity in the history of the Nation, 
with a budget deficit that the President 
says may not be less than $7 billion. The 
President has predicted a budget surplus 
approaching $500 million for the next 
fiscal year. But it now seems extremely 
spread that we will have any surplus 
at all. 

Already we find that the “boom” pre- 
dicted for early this year has not been 
so big as was expected. Our gross na- 
tional product is now running below the 
level that was anticipated only a few 
months ago. 

We are not in any depression. We are 
having good times. The predictions are 
that we shall continue to have good 
times. But the fact remains that we 
may not, in the coming fiscal year, re- 
ceive all the budget revenue that was 
predicted last January. In order to do 
so, we would have to receive about $11 
billion more next year than in this fiscal 
year, and that is quite a large increase, 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. The Senator understands that we 
are being subjected to tight restrictions. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We shall have to 
make it clear that if I yield it will be for 
a question, or else some Senator may 
make a point of order that I have lost 
the floor. So, for a question only, I 
yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the fact that in order to bal- 
ance the budget there must be an in- 
crease in revenue of about $11 billion. Is 
it not true that in order to get that in- 
crease, particularly out of the tax on cor- 
porations, there would have to be an in- 
crease of about $22 billion in corporate 
profits before taxes? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. The top corporate rate is 52 
percent. We would have to have an in- 
crease of about $22 billion in corporate 
profits in order to get a $11 billion in- 
crease in taxes from corporations. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it not also true 
that for the past 10 years, corporate 
profits before taxes have been very 
stable, and have been running around 
$45 billion a year? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it not true, then, 
that in order to balance the budget on 
that basis, we would have to have an 
increase of more than 50 percent in cor- 
porate profits before taxes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. For that and other reasons, I do 
not think there will be any surplus in 
the budget. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In my opinion, 
the issue is not whether there will be a 
budget deficit in the next fiscal year, but 
rather how large the deficit will be. Yet 
in 1962, we shall have by far the largest 
gross national product in our history and 
by far the largest personal income in our 
history. The President has estimated 
that the former will be close to $570 
billion, and the latter will be about $448 
billion. 

Even so, it is said that we cannot bal- 
ance the budget. If we cannot balance 
the budget now, will we ever balance it? 
That, to me, is a serious question. If 
we cannot balance the budget this year 
and next year, will we ever balance it— 
unless, of course, God changes the hearts 
of the Politburo, and its representatives 
suddenly say, “Let us disarm. We will 
give you free and full inspection every- 
where. Let the lion and the lamb lie 
down together.” If such an unlikely 
eventuality took place, we could reduce 
the $50 billion or more that we appro- 
priate for our defense establishment. 
We might then balance the budget. But 
if a large reduction in defense expendi- 
tures was made at once, we would prob- 
ably have a severe depression for some 
time after that spending stopped. 

So, Mr. President, I say that we are 
living in critical times. Yet because five 
States exercise a constitutional right 
which they have had ever since the Un- 
ion was formed, a right to fix the qualifi- 
cations of the electors in their States, 
the Senate is plunged in debate. We 
come in at 9 o’clock in the morning and 
remain until 7 o’clock in the evening. 
Perhaps the sessions will eventually run 
until 9 o’clock in the evening. No com- 
mittees can function. I am privileged to 
be chairman of the Appropriation Sub- 
committee on Treasury and Post Office, 
which has reported what is supposed to 
be a minor bill, although it involves $6 
billion or $7 billion. 

We have the bill ready for action on 
the floor of the Senate. But we cannot 
take up an appropriation bill. We must 
discuss poll taxes. 

Yesterday the House of Representa- 
tives passed the appropriation bill for 
the Department of the Interior. We 
should proceed and complete action on 
that bill right away. But proposals to 
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limit States’ rights must take prece- 
dence. 

I wonder if Senators have forgotten 
that not until midnight on the last day 
of the first session of this Congress did 
we complete action on the appropriation 
for foreign aid amounting to over $3 
billion, and the appropriation for public 
works amounting to over $1 billion. 
Since time was of the essence, nobody 
knew exactly what was contained in the 
conference report when it was finally 
acted upon. 

After a conference on the public works 
bill had been agreed to, the House re- 
moved some provisions that were in the 
conference report, and we had either to 
accept the report or have Congress called 
back into special session. 

This year is an election year. Pre- 
sumably we will adjourn early for that 
very reason. Yet the Senate has not 
passed a single appropriation bill. 

There are a number of very important 
bills in the offing. In particular, we will 
consider a tax bill and a foreign trade 
bill. No one should be under any illu- 
sion about the time which debate on 
these bills will consume, 

Nevertheless, we are forced to appear 
in the Senate and spend hour after 
hour—doing what? Opposing attempts 
to dispossess the States of their constitu- 
tional rights. I am sure all Senators 
remember that years ago, when Lord Ma- 
cauley was in our country—and I para- 
phrase his remark—he said, “Your Con- 
stitution is all sail and no anchor. You 
will come to the time when there will be 
more feeding out of the Treasury than 
there will be those paying money into 
the Treasury. That is when your Gov- 
ernment will be wrecked.” 

We have never had in this country a 
greater or wiser group of men than the 
men who assembled in Philadelphia to 
write the Constitution. Lord Gladstone 
did not overpraise the Constitution when 
he said that it was the greatest instru- 
ment ever struck off by the brain and 
purpose of man. It is the only instru- 
ment which has kept a representative 
democracy together as long as ours has 
been held together. Our Government, in 
its present form, is older than any other 
government in the world today. 

What are we doing? We are gradually 
pulling out the foundation stones of a 
superstructure that unites national sov- 
ereignty with States rights. 

Mr. President, it seems that we can- 
not hold a session of Congress without 
the Senate’s consideration of proposals 
which, in one form or another, would 
withdraw powers from the sovereign 
States—powers that are guaranteed to 
them by the Constitution and by the 
10th amendment, which provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 


by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Today I am rising to oppose two such 
proposals, Senate Joint Resolution 58 
and S. 478. 

Both of the proposals to which I am 
referring would prohibit the use of a 
poll tax or any property requirement 
as a voter qualification in Federal 
elections. 


March 21 


Proposals of this type are not, of 
course, new to Senate debate. On Jan- 
uary 28 of 1960 I discussed at length 
on the floor the doubtful constitution- 
ality of S. 2868, a bill which is similar 
to S. 478. On February 1 of that year 
I argued against a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment—similar to Senate 
Joint Resolution 58—which, if approved 
by the required three-fourths of the 
State legislatures, would have accom- 
plished the same result. 

Although the proposals presently be- 
fore the Senate have similar objectives, 
Senate Joint Resolution 58 would amend 
the Constitution in accordance with the 
requirements of article V. Unfortu- 
nately, the Congress and the courts have 
not always resorted to constitutional 
means in their fervor to change the 
structure and principles of our Govern- 
ment. S. 478 represents an attempt of 
this type. Recent history abounds with 
similar examples of this lapse in con- 
stitutional procedure, two of the most 
prominent being the Supreme Court’s 
Brown against Board of Education deci- 
sion of 1954 and the so-called Civil 
Rights Act of 1960. 

Nevertheless, even though Senate 
Joint Resolution 58 would follow a con- 
stitutional avenue, both this resolution 
and the bill suffer from a common de- 
fect: Their reliance upon the false 
premise that every citizen of the United 
States has an inherent right to vote. 

In support of Senate Joint Resolution 
58, its author, the learned senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] re- 
cently said on the floor: 

In my opinion every citizen should, as a 
matter of right, be entitled to vote for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Senators and 
Representatives; and that is all that is in- 
volved in this case. 


I would like to remind the Senate that 
every American has a dual citizenship in 
that he is a citizen both of our Nation 
and of his particular State. The rights 
of individuals are clearly defined in the 
Bill of Rights which consists of the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution. 
These amendments are substantially 
what George Mason proposed in his 
immortal Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
and nowhere in the first 10 amend- 
ments is there any guarantee of a right 
to vote. 

There is a guarantee in the 15th 
amendment that no citizen can be denied 
the right to vote because of race, creed, 
or color. In the 19th amendment it is 
provided that no citizen shall be denied 
the right to vote on account of sex. 

However, we are not to conclude from 
these amendments that every citizen of 
the United States has a right to vote. 
He may vote only if he meets the quali- 
fications set by his State under article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution within the 
limitations of the 15th and 19th amend- 
ments. 

Suffrage, therefore, is basically a priv- 
ilege. It becomes a right only if it is 
denied under the guarantees of the 15th 
and 19th amendments. Or, as the Su- 
preme Court said in Minor y. Happer- 
sett, 21 Wall. 162 (1864): 


The Constitution of the United States does 
not confer the right of suffrage on anyone. 
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New York chooses to require that its 
voters be able to read and write English. 
Georgia extends the franchise to those 
who have reached the age of 18. Ala- 
bama has a residence requirement of 2 
years. The constitution of North Da- 
kota provides that the legislature shall 
establish an educational test as a quali- 
fication for voting. Mississippi requires 
that its citizens be able to give a reason- 
able interpretation of any section of the 
Constitution. And Virginia through its 
duly elected representatives has provided 
that its citizens must pay a poll tax of 
$1.50. 

Who is better qualified than the elected 
representatives of each State to deter- 
mine what voter qualifications are in 
that State’s best interest? No one in the 
Virginia General Assembly, for example, 
would presume to tell his Georgia col- 
leagues that the voting age in that State 
should be raised to 21, for he realizes that 
the Georgia legislators are much better 
qualified than he to decide what is best 
for Georgia. 

Mr. President, it is also worth noting 
that an inherent right to vote was as 
nonexistent in colonial times as it is to- 
day. Indeed, the early legislatures set 
qualifications which were more strin- 
gent than those prescribed by present 
State legislatures. The qualification 
that the voter must be a freeholder, for 
example, was prominent in early State 
constitutions and charters. 

It is appropriate at this time to re- 
view the voter qualifications prescribed 
by the constitutions and legislatures of 
the Thirteen Colonies: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Senate shall be the first branch of the 
legislature, and the Senators shall be chosen 
in the following manner, viz: Every male 
inhabitant of each town and parish with 
town privileges in the several counties in 
this state, of twenty-one years of age and 
upwards, paying for himself a poll tax, shall 
have a right at the annual or other meet- 
ings of the inhabitants of said towns and 
parishes, to be duly warned and holden an- 
nually forever in the month of March; to 
vote in the town or parish wherein he dwells, 
for the Senators in the county or district 
whereof he is a member. 

And every person qualified as the constitu- 
tion provides shall be considered an inhabi- 
tant for the purpose of electing and being 
elected into any office or place within this 
state, in that town, parish, and plantation 
where he dwelleth and hath his home. 

The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be chosen annually in the month 
of March, and shall be the second branch of 
the legislature. 

All persons qualified to vote in the elec- 
tion of Senators shall be entitled to vote 
within the town district, parish, or place 
where they dwell, in the choice of repre- 
sentatives. 

MARYLAND 

ARTICLE II. That the House of Delegates 
shall be chosen in the following manner: 
All freemen, above twenty-one years of age, 
having a freehold of fifty acres of land, in 
the county in which they offer to vote, and 
residing therein—and all freemen, having 
property in this state above the value of 
thirty pounds current money, and having 
resided in the county, in which they offer to 
vote, one whole year next preceeding the 
election, shall have a right of suffrage, in 
the election of Delegates for such county; 
and all freemen, as qualified, shall on the 
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first Monday of October, seventeen hundred 
and seventy-seven, and on the same day in 
every year thereafter, assemble in the coun- 
ties, in which they are respectively qualified 
to vote, at the courthouse, in the said coun- 
ties, or at such other place as the Legislature 
shall direct; and, when assembled, they shall 
proceed to elect, viva voce, four Delegates, 
for their respective counties, of the most 
wise, sensible, and discreet of the people, 
residents in the county where they are to be 
chosen, one whole year next preceding the 
election, above twenty-one years of age, and 
having, in the State, real or personal prop- 
erty above the value of five hundred pounds 
current money; and upon the final casting 
of the polls, the four persons who shall 
appear to have the greatest number of legal 
votes shall be declared and return, duly 
elected for their respective counties. 


NEW JERSEY 


ArTICLE IV. That all inhabitants of this 
Colony, of full age, who are worth fifty 
pounds proclamation money, clear estate in 
the same, and have resided within the 
county in which they claim a vote for twelve 
months immediately preceding the election, 
shall be entitled to vote for Representatives 
in Council and Assembly; and also for all 
other public officers, that shall be elected by 
the people of the county at large. 

ARTICLE XIII. That the inhabitants of each 
county, qualified to vote as aforesaid, shall 
at the time and place of electing their 
representatives, annually elect one Sheriff 
and one or more Coroners; and that they 
may reelect the same person to such offices 
until he shall have served three years, but 
no longer, after which, three years must 
elapse before the same person is capable of 
being elected again. When the election is 
certified to the Governor, or Vice President, 
under the hands of the six freeholders of the 
county for which they were elected, they 
shall be immediately commissioned to serve 
in their respective offices. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The qualification of electors shall be that 
every free white man, and no other person 
who acknowledges the being of a God, and 
believes in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, and who has attained to the 
age of one and twenty years, and hath been 
a resident and an inhabitant in this State 
for the space of one whole year before the 
day appointed for the election he offers to 
give his vote at, and hath a freehoold at least 
of fifty acres of land, or a town lot, and hath 
been legally seized and possessed of the same 
at least six months previous to such election, 
or hath paid a tax the preceding year, or 
was taxable the present year, at least six 
months previous to the said election, in a 
sum equal to the tax on fifty acres of land, 
to the support of this government, shall be 
deemed a person qualified to vote for, and 
shall be capable of electing, a representative 
or representatives to serve as a member or 
members in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the parish or district where he 
actually is a resident, or in any other parish 
or district in this state where he hath the 
like freehold. Electors shall take an oath or 
affirmation of qualification, if required by 
the returning officer. 


NEW YORK 


ARTICLE VII. That every male inhabitant of 
full age, who shall have personally resided 
within one of the counties of this State for 
six months immediately preceding the day 
of election, shall, at such election, be entitled 
to vote for representatives of the said county 
in assembly: if, during the time of aforesaid, 
ho shall have been a freeholder, possessing 
a freehold of the value of twenty pounds, 
within the said county, or have rented a 
tenement therein of the yearly value of forty 
shillings, and been rated and actually paid 
taxes to this State: Provided always, That 
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every person who now is a freeman of the 
City of Albany, or who was made a freeman 
of the City of New York on or before the four- 
teenth day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
five, and shall be actually and usually resi- 
dent in the said cities, respectively, shall be 
entitled to vote for representatives in as- 
sembly within his said place of residence. 

ARTICLE XII, That the election of Senators 
shall be after this manner: That so much 
of this State as is now parceled into 
counties be divided into four great districts: 
the southern district to comprehend the 
city and county of New York, Suffolk, West- 
chester, Kings, Queens, and Richmond 
Counties; the middle district to comprehend 
the counties of Duchess, Ulster, and Orange; 
the western district, the city and county of 
Albany, and Tryon County; and the eastern 
district, the counties of Charlotte, Cumber- 
land, and Gloucester. 

That the Senators shall be elected by the 
freeholders of the raid districts, qualified as 
aforesaid, in the proportions following, to 
wit: In the southern district, nine; in the 
middle district, six; in the western district, 
six; and in the eastern district, three. And 
it be ordained, that a census shall be taken, 
as soon as may be after the expiration of 
seven years from the termination of the 
present war, under the direction of the legis- 
lature; and if, on such census, it shall ap- 
pear that the number of Senators is not 
justly proportioned to the several districts, 
that the legislature adjust the proportion, 
as near as may be, to the number of free- 
holders, qualified as aforesaid, in each 
district. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTICLE II. There shall be a meeting on the 
first Monday in April, annually, forever, of 
the inhabitants of each town in the several 
counties of this commonwealth, to be called 
by the selectmen, and warned in due course 
of law, at least seven days before the first 
Monday in April, for the purpose of electing 
persons to be Senators and Councilors; and 
at such meetings every male inhabitant of 
twenty-one years of age and upward, having 
a freehold estate within the commonwealth 
of the annual income of three pounds, or 
any estate of the value of sixty pounds, shall 
have a right to give in his vote for the Sen- 
ators for the district of which he is an in- 
habitant. And to remove all doubts concern- 
ing the meaning of the word “inhabitant,” 
in this constitution, every person shall be 
considered as an inhabitant, for the purpose 
of electing and being elected into any office 
or place within this State, in that town, 
district, or plantation where he dwelleth 
or hath his home. 

The selectmen of the several towns shall 
preside at such meetings impartially, and 
shall receive the votes of all the inhabitants 
of such towns present and qualified to 
vote for Senators. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sec. 6. Every freeman of the full age 
of twenty-one years, having resided in this 
state for the space of one whole year next 
before the day of election for representatives, 
and paid public taxes during that time, 
shall enjoy the right of an elector: provided 
always, that sons of freeholders of the age 
of twenty-one years shall be entitled to vote 
although they have not paid taxes. 


GEORGIA 


ARTICLE IX. All male white inhabitants 
of the age of twenty-one years, and pos- 
sessed in his own right of ten pounds value, 
and liable to pay tax in this State, or being 
of any mechanic trade, and shall have been 
resident six months in this State, shall have 
a right to vote at all elections for representa- 
tives, or any other officers herein agreed to be 
chosen by the people at large; and every 
person having a right to vote at any election 
shall vote by ballot personally. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


ARTICLE VIII. That all freemen of the age 
of twenty-one years, who have been inhabi- 
tants of any one county within the State 
twelve months immediately preceding the 
day of any election, and shall have paid 
public taxes, shall be entitled to vote for the 
members of the House of Commons for the 
county in which he resides. 

ARTICLE IX. That all persons possessed of 
a freehold in any town in this State, having 
a right of representation, and also all free- 
men, who have been inhabitants of any 
such town twelve months next before, and 
at the day of election, and shall have paid 
public taxes, shall be entitled to vote for a 
member to represent such town in the 
House of Commons: Provided always, That 
this section shall not entitle any inhabitant 
of such town to vote for members of the 
House of Commons, for the county in which 
he may reside, nor any freeholder in such 
county, who resides without or beyond the 
limits of such town, to vote for a member for 
said town. 

VIRGINIA 


The constitution of Virginia of 1776 simply 
incorporated the right of suffrage as it existed 
under the ancient charter and the acts of 
the assembly which had been passed prior 
to that time, under these words: 

“The right of suffrage in the election of 
members for both Houses shall remain as 
exercised at present; and each House shall 
choose its own Speaker, appoint its own 
Officers, settle its own rules of proceeding, 
and direct writs of election, for the supply- 
ing intermediate vacancies.” 

The acts of the earlier assemblies under the 
colonial charter ad prescribed not only tax- 
paying requirements but also property-own- 
ing requirements. 


COLONIAL CHARTER 


Delaware, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
were all operating under colonial charters 
and had not adopted new constitutions. The 
qualifications of their electors were fixed by 
statute, 

CONNECTICUT 


That the Town Clerks in the several Towns 
in this Colony, shall enroll in their respective 
Offices, the Names of all such Persons in their 
respective Towns as are or shall be admitted 
Freemen of this Corporation, which enroll- 
ments shall be made by the direction of the 
Authority and Selectmen of the Town, in the 
open Freemen’s Meeting, legally Assembled. 

That all such inhabitants in this Colony 
as have accomplished the Age of Twenty-one 
Years, and have the Possession of Freehold 
Estate to the value of Forty Shillings per 
Annum or Forty Pounds personal Estate in 
the General List of Estates in that Year 
wherein they desire to be admitted Freemen; 
and also are Persons of a quiet and peaceable 
Behaviour, and civil Conversation, may, if 
they desire it, on their procuring the Select- 
men of the Town wherein such Persons in- 
habit, or the major Part of them, to certify 
that the said Persons are Qualified as above- 
said, be admitted and made Free of this 

tion, in case they take the Oath pro- 
vided by Law for Freemen; which Oath any 
one Assistant or justice of the peace is hereby 
impowered to administer in said Freemen’s 
Meeting. 
DELAWARE 

Sec. 2. Provided always, That no inhabi- 
tants of this government, shall have right 
of electing or being elected, as aforesaid 
(election for members of assembly), unless 
he or they be natural born subjects of Great 
Britain, or be naturalized in England, or in 
this government, or in the province of Penn- 
sylvania and unless such person or persons 
be of the age of twenty-one years or up- 
wards, and be a freeholder or freeholders in 
this government, and have fifty acres of land 
or more well settled, and twelve acres there- 
of cleared and improved, or be otherwise 
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worth Forty Pounds lawful money of this 
government clear estate, and have been resi- 
dent therein for the space of two years be- 
fore such election: And that every man who 
shall give his vote without being questioned 
as aforesaid, or that shall receive any re- 
ward or gift for his vote, or that shall give, 
offer or promise any reward to be elected, 
or shall offer to serve for nothing or less 
allowance than the law prescribes, shall 
forfeit Five Pounds, the one-half thereof to 
the Governor, and the other to him or them 
who will sue for the same in any court of 
record within this Government; and the 
person so elected shall be incapable to serve 
for that year. 
RHODE ISLAND 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly, and by the authority thereof it is 
enacted, That the freemen of each respective 
town in this State, at any of their town 
meetings, shall and they hereby have full 
power granted them, to admit so many per- 
sons, inhabitants of their respective towns, 
freemen of their towns, as shall be qualified 
according to this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
no person whosoever shall be permitted to 
vote or act as a freeman in any town meet- 
ing in this State, but such only who are in- 
habitants therein, and who at the time of 
such their voting and acting are really and 
truly possessed, in their own proper right, 
of a real estate within this State, to the full 
value of one hundred and thirty-four dol- 
lars, or which shall rent for seven dollars per 
annum, being an estate in fee-simple, fee- 
tail, or an estate in reversion which quali- 
fies no other person to be a freeman, or at 
least an estate for a person’s own life, or the 
eldest son of such a freeholder: And that 
no estate of a less quality shall entitle any 
person to the freedom of this State. 


Mr. President, by the proposals pres- 
ently before the Senate, the States would 
be prohibited from levying poll taxes. 
Enactment of either the joint resolution 
or the Javits bill would lay the founda- 
tions for corresponding proposals de- 
signed to deprive the States of the power 
to determine all other voter qualifica- 
tions. 

The so-called literacy test bill—s. 
2750—is already very much with us. 
However, at a later date I shall discuss 
my objections to that. 

The Senate must know by now the 
dangers involved in permitting the “Fed- 
eral camel” to get its nose under the 
“State tent.” We have witnessed, for 
example, the interstate commerce clause 
stretched beyond recognition and the 
general welfare clause given a scope it 
never was intended to have. 

Nevertheless, I want to emphasize that 
today we are not debating the merits of 
a poll tax, any more than we are debat- 
ing the advisability of Georgia’s extend- 
ing the franchise to 18-year-olds or New 
York's requiring that its voters be able 
to read and write the English language. 

Rather, we are debating whether a 
State is to have the power to determine 
its voter qualifications. The issue is 
clear. 

Whatever conceivable evils a poll tax 
could spawn, I submit that there are far 
greater evils in forcing increased uni- 
formity on the States, by transferring 
piecemeal to the Federal Government 
the power to determine voter qualifica- 
tions at a time when our national lead- 
ers should be concentrating on measures 
which, to the contrary, would increase 
initiative and discourage uniformity. 
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Our Founding Fathers knew that uni- 
form voter qualifications would not be 
satisfactory. They realized, as the Con- 
vention debate shows, that a provision 
limiting suffrage to freeholders, for ex- 
ample, would not receive every State's 
approval. As George Mason remarked: 

Does no other kind of property but land 
evidence a common interest in the pro- 
prietor? Does nothing besides property mark 
a permanent attachment? Ought the mer- 
chant, the moneyed man, the parent of a 
number of children whose fortunes are to be 
pursued in his own country, to be viewed as 
suspicious characters, and unworthy to be 
trusted with the common rights of their 
fellow citizens? (Elliot’s Debates, vol. 5. 
p. 387.) 


Unfortunately, there is a parallel be- 
tween the erosion of the power of the 
States and the increase in the percentage 
of those Americans who ask not what 
they can do for their country but what 
their country can do for them. Indeed, 
it is not unnatural that as power becomes 
centralized, individual initiative wanes; 
conformity increases; and tyranny— 
which our Founding Fathers understood 
so well—stands at the gates of our re- 
publican form of government. 

I do not argue that there are no out- 
moded State statutes. I do, however, 
take issue with the proposition that, 
whatever the problem involved, the Fed- 
eral Government is best qualified to 
bring about its solution. The framers 
of our Constitution, after crushing one 
tyranny, were not so naive as to lay the 
framework for the establishment of an- 
other. è 

As I have indicated, both Senate Joint 
Resolution 58 and Senate bill 478 are 
founded on the false premise that every 
citizen should have the right to vote. 
Clearly suffrage is, and must remain, a 
privilege subject to the qualifications 
which each State, in the best interest of 
its citizens, may elect. Furthermore, as 
I have pointed out, the abolition of poll 
tax requirements is a step in the direc- 
tion of uniform voting qualifications to 
be imposed and enforced by the Federal 
Government. The unfortunate trends 
toward uniformity and Federal en- 
croachment upon the rights of the States 
should not be encouraged. 

Although both measures are objec- 
tionable on policy grounds, the bill, S. 
478, has the particularly detrimental 
aspect of being clearly unconstitutional. 

This bill would conflict with article I, 
section 2, of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that the qualifications of electors 
are to be prescribed by the States. Here 
are the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States which are involved: 


ARTICLE I 


Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of Members chosen every sec- 
ond year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators. 
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If the imposition of a poll tax is a 
matter of the qualifications of a voter, it 
is controlled exclusively by the State un- 
der article I, section 2, and the Federal 
Government cannot under article I, sec- 
tion 4, prohibit the imposition of a poll 
tax under the guise of regulating the 
manner of the election. Accordingly, 
article I, section 4, of the Constitution 
is not a proper basis for S. 478. 

Section 3 of this bill defines the im- 
position of a poll tax as an interference 
with the manner of holding elections 
and also states that poll taxes shall be 
deemed an abridgment of the right and 
privilege of citizens of the United States 
to vote for such officers, meaning Fed- 
eral officials. This may be a reference to 
the 14th, 15th, and 19th amendments. 

Court decisions have held that the 
14th and 19th amendments do not pre- 
clude the imposition of a poll tax. More- 
over, since the case of Butler against 
Thompson, below, has held that the Vir- 
ginia poll tax is a valid exercise of the 
State’s authority under article I, section 
2, of the Constitution, neither in its 
terms nor its application violating the 
15th amendment, S. 478 would be clearly 
unconstitutional. 

Fortunately, the framers of the Con- 
stitution left us in no doubt on that sub- 
ject, as the exclusive control of the 
States over voter qualifications is clearly 
shown in the Constitutional Debates and 
Federalist Papers. 

DIFFERING QUALIFICATIONS OF THE STATES 
A. THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


At the outset, we should take note of 
the fact that in 1789 the States had rig- 
orous and widely differing requirements 
for voting. These were summarized by 
Chief Justice Waite in his opinion in 
Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162 (1874) 
at page 172. 

For example, the general requirement 
was ownership of property, usually real 
estate. In 1789 Georgia liberalized its 
requirements by extending the vote to 
those who had prepaid taxes, even 
though they did not qualify by property 
ownership. Other States followed suit. 
As the usual course men of 21 years of 
age enjoyed the franchise. Residence 
restrictions sometimes existed. 

These differences occasioned many de- 
bates in the Constitutional Convention 
on the possibility of uniform qualifica- 
tions for voters. The dispute centered 
on whether the Constitution should limit 
the franchise to landowners or whether 
limitations should be left to the individ- 
ual States. James Madison and Gouv- 
erneur Morris of Pennsylvania favored 
the former position. The argument was 
that landowners would be the safest de- 
pository of republican liberty. More- 
over, they feared making qualifications 
dependent on the will of the States not 
because the States would unduly restrict 
the electorate, but because they would 
be too generous in extending the 
privilege. 

As presented by Oliver Ellsworth, of 
Connecticut, James Wilson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and George Mason, of Virginia, 
the argument on the other side related 
to the diversity of existing State quali- 
fications. They warned that the right 
of suffrage was a tender point carefully 
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guarded in the State constitutions, and 
that tampering with it might wreck the 
new Government. They pointed out that 
it would be difficult to settle on a uni- 
form rule for all States and that it would 
be awkward if the electors of the State 
legislatures and Congress were not the 
same—volume 5, Elliott’s Debates, 385, 
1866. 

At this point I would like to comment 
on a statement made last Monday by the 
distinguished author of the proposed 
constitutional amendment when my able 
colleague, the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], was speaking on the 
Senate floor against both the resolution 
and the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida said that his amendment would ap- 
ply only to the election of a President, 
a Senator, or a Member of the House 
of Representatives; it would not in any 
way disturb the qualifications of the elec- 
tors for all State officers. Of course, the 
senior Senator from Virginia promptly 
replied that it would be utterly imprac- 
tical to have a dual voting list, one group 
qualified to vote for Federal officers and 
a different group qualified to vote for 
State officers. 

As I have said, the very awkward, 
cumbersome nature of dual voting lists, 
to which the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia referred, was apparent to the Con- 
vention delegates and indeed figured 
prominently in the Convention's rejec- 
tion of the dual voting list alternative. 

In addition, during the Convention de- 
bates, Ellsworth, Wilson, and Mason ar- 
gued also that a power to alter the quali- 
fications of voters would be a dangerous 
power in the hands of the National Leg- 
islature. Once the principle is estab- 
lished that the Congress can make such 
changes, the power used at one time to 
expand the electorate might be used at 
another to restrict it, and, theoretically 
at least, the restriction could be carried 
so far that there would result a des- 
potism. 

Mr. President, here I would like to 
refer to the fact that the proposal of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hortan], to alter the Constitution by 
constitutional means has been criticized 
by the NAACP and the Americans for 
Democratic Action as being too slow and 
too cumbersome. They contend that 
the result could be accomplished much 
more quickly by an act of Congress, 
passed, of course, by a majority, and 
signed by the President. 

I say, Mr. President, we are dealing 
with a provision which was very ma- 
turely discussed before it became an in- 
tegral part of the Constitution; namely, 
the provision to leave the determination 
of voter qualifications to the States. 

As I have indicated, the members of 
the Constitutional Convention were con- 
scious of the need to satisfy the people 
of the various States sensitive on the 
subject of suffrage rights. It was, there- 
fore, one of the subjects which received 
close attention in the Federalist Papers 
written at the time to convince State 
conventions to adopt the Constitution. 


B. THE FEDERALIST 


In No. 52 of the Federalist, it was 
pointed out that the Constitution made 
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the qualification for Federal electors the 
same as those of the electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture: 


The definition of the right of suffrage is 
very justly regarded as a fundamental ar- 
ticle of republican government. 


The Federalist author continued: 


It was incumbent on the convention, 
therefore, to define and establish this right 
in the Constitution. To have left it open 
for the occasional regulation of the Con- 
gress would haye been improper for the 
reason just mentioned. To have submitted 
it to the legislative discretion of the States 
would have been improper for the same 
reason, and for the additional reason that 
it would have rendered too dependent on 
the State governments that branch of the 
Federal Government which ought to be de- 
pendent on the people alone. 


The following words of the paragraph 
should be noted: 


To have reduced the different qualifica- 
tions in the different States to one uniform 
rule would probably have been as dissatis- 
factory to some of the States as it would 
have been difficult to the Convention. 

The provision made by the Convention 
appears, therefore, to be the best that lay 
within their option. It must be satisfactory 
to every State because it is conformable to 
the standard already established, or which 
may be established, by the State itself. It 
will be safe to the United States because, 
being fixed by the State constitutions, it is 
not alterable by the State governments, and 
it cannot be feared that the people of the 
States will alter this part of their consti- 
tutions in such a manner as to abridge 
rights secured to them by the Federal Con- 
stitution, 


Then in the 54th Federalist, it was re- 
marked: 

The qualifications on which the right of 
suffrage depend are not, perhaps, the same 
in any two States. In some of the States 
the difference is very material. 

C. RATIFYING CONVENTIONS 


Later, at the Massachusetts ratifying 
convention, in answer to a query as to 
whether Congress might prescribe a 
property qualification for voters, Mr. 
Rufus King, a member of the Federal 
Convention, said: 

The idea of the honorable gentleman from 
Douglass transcends my understanding; for 
the power of control given by this section 
extends to the manner of elections, not the 
qualifications of the electors. 


And James Wilson, who had warned in 
the Constitutional Convention of the dif- 
ficulty that might result if qualifications 
of State and National electors were dif- 
ferent, had this to say in the Pennsyl- 
vania convention: 

In order to know who are qualified to be 
electors of the House of Representatives, we 
are to inquire who are qualified to be elec- 
tors of the legislature of each State. If there 
be no legislature in the States, there can be 
no electors of them; if there be no such 
electors, there is no criterion to know who 
are qualified to elect Members of the House 
of Representatives. By this short, plain de- 
duction, the existence of State legislatures 
is proved to be essential to the existence of 
the General Government. 


Those familiar with the Virginia rati- 
fying convention know that Patrick 
Henry opposed the ratification of the 
Constitution on the ground that it gave 
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the Federal Government too much 
power. One issue was whether the Fed- 
eral Government could pass on the qual- 
ifications of the voters or whether Vir- 
ginia, as in the past, could fix those 
qualifications. If the latter, the Fed- 
eral Government would merely deter- 
mine the times, places, and manner, if it 
wished to do so, of holding those elec- 
tions, but those who had the right to 
vote under the State law would then 
freely participate. 

Wilson Nicholas, a member of the Vir- 
ginia convention, gave the members pos- 
itive assurance that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not and never would 
undertake to pass upon and fix the 
qualifications of voters. 

Virginia agreed to ratify only on the 
assurance that the first session of the 
Congress would propose bill-of-rights 
amendments to the Constitution and 
even went a step further when the Con- 
vention named a committee headed by 
Gov. Edmond Randolph and including 
James Madison and John Marshall, to 
draft a form of ratification that would 
include certain reservations as to States 
rights. 

The resolution reported by that com- 
mittee and adopted by the Convention 
said: 

The powers granted under the Constitu- 
tion, being derived from the people of the 
United States, be resumed by them whenso- 
ever the same shall be perverted to their 
injury or oppression, and at their will * * *. 


In explaining the voting plan to the 
North Carolina convention, John Steele, 
like Wilson Nicholas, said: 

Can they, without a most manifest viola- 
tion of the Constitution, alter the qualifica- 
tions of the electors: The power over the 
manner of elections does not include that 
of saying who shall vote. The Constitution 
expressly says that the qualifications are 
those which entitle a man to vote for a 
State representative. It is, then clearly and 
indubitably fixed and determined who shall 
be the electors; and the power over the 
manner only enables them to determine how 
these electors shall elect—whether by bal- 
lot, or by vote, or by any other way. 


The significance of this history is re- 
inforced by the fact that as late as 1912, 
when the 17th amendment was proposed 
by Congress, providing for popular elec- 
tion of Senators, language was used 
identical to that of article I, section 2. 
This amendment says: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
latures, 


It should be noted that these words 
were adopted after more than a century 
of experience with the suffrage pro- 
visions contained in the Constitution 
and also after there had been ample 
time to observe operations of the newer 
poll taxes which were imposed between 
1875 and 1908. 


D. FEDERALIST INTERPRETATION OF “MANNER” 
The fourth section of article I reads: 


The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Represent- 
atives, shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators. 
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The main purpose of this section was 
to enable both the State and Federal 
Governments to preserve themselves by 
the regulation of elections—see Nos. 59 
and 60, Federalist Papers. 

Also, discussing article I, section 4, in 
the Virginia ratifying convention, Mr. 
Madison explained: 

It was found impossible to fix the time, 
place, and manner of the election of Rep- 
resentatives in the Constitution. It was 
found necessary to leave the regulation of 
these, in the first place, to the State govern- 
ments, as being best acquainted with the 
situation of the people, subject to the con- 
trol of the General Government, in order 
to enable it to produce uniformity and pre- 
vent its own dissolution. 

And, considering the State governments 
and General Government as distinct bodies, 
acting in different and independent capaci- 
ties for the people, it was thought the par- 
ticular regulations should be submitted to 
the former and the general regulations to the 
latter. Were they exclusively under the 
control of the State governments, the Gen- 
eral Government might easily be dissolved. 
But if they be regulated properly by the 
State legislatures, the congressional con- 
trol will very probably never be exercised. 


This, it should be remarked, deals only 
with the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections and not with qualifi- 
cations of voters since, under the provi- 
sion of article I, section 2, a State could 
not attempt to dissolve the General Gov- 
ernment by disqualifying voters without 
automatically dissolving its own govern- 
ment. It is essentially a distinction be- 
tween substance and procedure. This 
distinction was made by a concurring 
opinion in Newberry v. U.S., 256 U.S. 
232, 280 (1920). 

Arguments have been made that 
“manner” does not refer merely to pro- 
cedure of elections; but to accept that 
premise is to agree to what the entire 
thrust of the constitutional debates re- 
fute, that the Central Government could 
impose uniform franchise qualifications. 
Rather, Hamilton argues that once the 
States set up a qualification, the Central 
Government could insist that it be car- 
ried out, i.e., that elections be held. 
Hamilton's analysis was reinforced by 
the majority opinion in Newberry against 
United States where Justice McReynolds 
states that “manner” of holding elections 
does not mean power broadly to regulate 
them—at 256. 

Moreover, this clause has been used as 
the author foresaw, to protect a Federal 
election from corruption, later referred 
to, 
The foregoing history is convincing 
evidence that the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and the Ratify- 
ing Conventions intended the Constitu- 
tion to give to the States and to the 
States only the authority to prescribe 
qualifications for voters. The courts 
have consistently followed this interpre- 
tation. 

COURT INTERPRETATION OF SECTIONS 2 AND 4 
OF ARTICLE I 

In Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651 
(1884), the court said, after quoting sec- 
tion 2, article I: 

The States in prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of voters for the most numerous 
branch of their own legislatures, do not do 
this with reference to the election for Mem- 
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bers of Congress; Nor can they prescribe the 
qualifications for voters for those eo nomine, 
They define who are to vote for the popular 
branch of their own legislature, and the 
Constitution of the United States says the 
same persons shall vote for Members of Con- 
gress in that State. It adopts the qualifica- 
tion thus furnished as the qualification of 
its own electors for Members of Congress (at 
663). 


See also Swafford v. Templeton, 185 
U.S. 487 (1902), following Yarbrough 
and pointing out once more that it is 
the Constitution, not Congress, that 
adopts the qualifications of State elec- 
tors. McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U.S. 1, 
27, 35 (1892), reaches the same con- 
clusion. 

State power over definition of voter 
qualification was again affirmed by the 
Supreme Court as recently as June 8, 
1959, In Lassiter against Northampton 
County Board of Elections, upholding a 
North Carolina illiteracy test, Justice 
Douglas said: 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 


under which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised (at p. 6). 


The main discussion of the court in 
Yarbrough was interpretation of section 
4, article I, Congress’ power over the 
“manner” of holding elections. The 
theory of protection against corruption 
of qualified voting was fully developed in 
this case. 

Yarbrough and others were prosecuted 
for interfering by physical attack with 
the exercise of the right to vote of cer- 
tain qualified voters in an election of a 
Member of Congress from Georgia. 
After holding that Congress under the 
quoted section could pass an act pro- 
hibiting such violence, Justice Miller 
wrote: 

Can it be doubted that Congress can by 
law protect the act of voting, the place 
where it is done, and the man who votes 
from personal violence or intimidation and 


the election itself from corruption and 
fraud? (at 661). 


Or a suppression of voting rights by 
electors who refuse to accept payment 
of a poll tax prerequisite may be pro- 
tected by congressional action under sec- 
tion 4, article I, United States v. Mun- 
oe C.C.E.D. Va. 16 Fed. Rep. 223, 228 

* 


It is here in the realm of protection 
that United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 
299, 320 (1941) is appropriate. It points 
out that section 4 of article I is supple- 
mented by Congress’ power to pass imple- 
menting legislation under the “necessary 
and proper” clause, article I, section 8, 
clause 18. The case does not stand for 
a general regulation of qualifications, for 
the holding of the case was that a pri- 
mary was part of a general election. 

The foregoing authorities demonstrate 
that the Federal Government may pro- 
tect the purity of its elections—but to 
equate all poll tax statutes with corrup- 
tion is to miss the point. Those who 
believe corruption is the result have 
power to pacs Federal legislation specifi- 
cally outlawing such abuses as the pur- 
chase of poll tax receipts. 

I have endeavored to show that the 
purpose of the two sections of the Con- 
stitution when written and as judicially 
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interpreted does not admit of any restric- 
tion on State power to define voter quali- 
fications. Nowhere in the body of the 
original Constitution will be found a re- 
striction on the discretion of the States 
in fixing the qualifications of voters. 
However, restrictions were later added 
by the 14th, 15th, and 19th amendments. 
I point out that they were made effec- 
tive by amending the Constitution, which 
is the only proper approach that should 
be taken by those who seek to eliminate 
the poll tax requirement, 

What is the nature of these restric- 
tions? Do they forbid a poll tax quali- 
fication? 

THE MEANING OF THE 14TH AND 19TH 
AMENDMENTS 

The 14th amendment provides: 

SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the ju- 
risdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


In Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162 
(1874), following the adoption of the 
14th amendment, a woman argued that 
a Missouri law which limited the fran- 
chise to men deprived her of citizenship 
rights which the amendment gave her. 
The court denied her claim, because the 
right to vote before the amendment was 
not necessarily one of the privileges or 
immunities of citizenship, and the 
amendment did not add to them. It 
simply furnished an additional guaran- 
tee for the protection of such as she al- 
ready had—at 171. The court concluded 
with the statement that it was unani- 
mously of the opinion that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not confer 
the right of suffrage upon anyone, and 
that the constitutions and laws of the 
several States which commit that impor- 
tant trust to men alone are not neces- 
sarily void! —at page 178. See also U.S. 
v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, 554 (1875). 

In the case of Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 
U.S. 277, 238 (1937), a Georgia statute 
making a poll tax a voting prerequisite 
to Federal and State elections was at- 
tacked on the ground that it violated the 
14th and 19th amendments. The tax in 
question applied to all inhabitants of 
Georgia between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with an exception for females who did 
not register for voting. The court held 
that the classification of the law, not 
being an invalid discrimination, did not 
violate the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment. The court also 
held that the exemption for women who 
did not vote was not in violation of the 
19th amendment. In the course of its 
opinion the court also stated clearly 
that the poll tax was not prohibited by 
the privileges and immunities clause of 
the 14th amendment and was a proper 
qualification for voting for the States to 
impose. 

To make payment of poll taxes a prereq- 
uisite of voting is not to deny any privilege 
or immunity protected by the 14th amend- 


ment. Privilege of voting is not derived 
from the United States, but is conferred by 
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the State and, save as restrained by the 15th 
and 19th amendments and other provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, the State may 
condition suffrage as it deems appropriate. 
Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162, 170 et seq. 
Ex Parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651, 664-665. 
McPherson v. Blacker, 146, U.S. 1, 37-38. 
Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 347, 362. 
The privileges and immunities protected 
are only those that arise from the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States and not 
those that spring from other sources. 
Hamilton v. Regents, 293 U.S. 245, 261. 


There have been attempts to distin- 
guish the Breedlove case on the grounds 
that the voting registration was for both 
State and Federal elections, and thus the 
necessity for a State to control its own 
election dictated the result. 

But the distinction appears without 
merit since a later case solely involved 
a Federal election, Pirtle v. Brown, C.A. 
6 (1941) 118 F. 2d 218, cert. den. 314 U.S. 
621. A citizen of Tennessee otherwise 
qualified was refused the right to vote 
in a special election to fill a vacancy in 
the House of Representatives because he 
had not paid the poll tax. The reason- 
ing of Breedlove was followed, and the 
Supreme Court denied a petition for re- 
view. 

These two cases also serve to destroy 
the notion, sometimes advanced, that a 
poll tax is a tax on a national function, 
that of voting, and hence unconstitu- 
tional. 

THE MEANING OF THE 15TH AMENDMENT 


The restrictions of the 14th and 19th 
amendments have been studied. I 
should now like to examine that of the 
15th, which reads: 

Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


In United States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214 
(1875), the Court construed a statute 
passed under Congress’ power of section 
2 to enact appropriate legislation. The 
act was invoked by the applicant be- 
cause his failure to pay a poll tax en- 
abled the inspectors to prohibit his vot- 
ing in a municipal election. In the 
opinion of Chief Justice Waite the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 

Rights and immunities created by or de- 
pendent upon the Constitution of the United 
States can be protected by Congress. * * * 

The 15th amendment does not confer the 
right of suffrage upon anyone. It prevents 
the States, or the United States, however, 
from giving preference, in this particular, 
to one citizen of the United States over an- 
other on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. Before its adoption, 
this could be done. It was as much within 
the power of a State to exclude citizens of 
the United States from voting on account 
of race, etc., as it was on account of age, 
property, or education. Now it is not. 


See also Guinn and Beal v. United 
States, 238, U.S. 347, 362 (1915) where 
Chief Justice White stated for the Court 
that the States retained the power un- 
der article I, section 2, to establish quali- 
fications of voters, “except of course as 
to the subject with which the 15th 
amendment deals and to the extent that 
obedience to its command is necessary.” 
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VIRGINIA POLL TAX HELD VALID 


The question of Virginia poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting was reviewed by 
a special three-judge court as recently 
as 1951 in Butler v. Thompson, D.C.E.D. 
Va., 97 F. Supp. 17, affirmed, 341 U.S. 
937. Judge Dobie quoted from an earlier 
opinion in the case of Saunders v. Wil- 
kins, 152 F. 2d 235, 237, as follows: 

The decisions generally hold that a State 
statute which imposes a reasonable poll tax 
as a condition of the right to vote does not 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States which are pro- 
tected by the 14th amendment. The priv- 
ilege of voting is derived from the State and 
not from the National Government. The 
qualification of voters in an election for 
Members of Congress is set out in article I, 
section 2, clause 1 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which provides that the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. The Supreme 
Court in Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 U.S. 277, 
283, 58 S. Ct. 205, 82 L. Ed. 252, held that a 
poll tax prescribed by the constitution and 
statutes of the State of Georgia did not 
offend the Federal Constitution. 


Then followed the quotation from 
Breedlove against Suttles, which I 
quoted earlier. 

In the latter part of the decision in 
the case of Butler against Thompson the 
Court discussed the general principle 
that a statute may be administered in 
such a fashion as to be unconstitutional 
even though it is fair on its face, under 
the 14th amendment, as in Yick Wo v. 
Hopkins, 118 U.S. 356 or under the 15th 
amendment as in Lane v. Wilson, 307 
U.S. 268. Judge Dobie reviewed the ad- 
ministration of the poll tax in Virginia, 
and came to the conclusion, on the basis 
of the evidence presented to him, that 
it was being fairly administered, with- 
out discrimination on the basis of race. 

Accordingly, Judge Dobie, speaking 
for the unanimous three-judge court, 
held that the Virginia poll tax statute 
did not violate either the 14th amend- 
ment or the 15th amendment, and was 
valid under article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, Butler against Thomp- 
son shows clearly that the administra- 
tion of the poll tax in Virginia has not 
been used as a vehicle of discrimination 
against voters on account of race or 
color. As the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia stated earlier in the week, Vir- 
ginia’s modest $1.50 poll tax approxi- 
mates the compensation, these days, for 
1 hour of work. Virginia now has more 
than 100,000 qualified persons who pay 
the poll tax and vote. It is true that 
many colored people do not pay it; but 
it is likewise true that many white per- 
sons do not pay it either. Those people 
are simply not interested enough in gov- 
ernment to pay the $1.50. Nor do they 
wish to take the trouble to register, al- 
though as my colleague from Virginia 
observed, our State has permanent 
registration. 

The requirement in some States, for 
example, in New York, that voters regis- 
ter before each general election disquali- 
fies far more persons than are disquali- 
fied in Virginia by our $1.50 poll tax. 
Yet the finger of scorn is pointed at 
Virginia and the four other Southern 
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States which have a poll tax as though 
we were engaging in some immoral ac- 
tion. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. From the Senator’s 
study of the Constitutional Convention, 
does he not believe that one of the most 
important considerations during the 
Convention related to the very strong 
debate on the question of the qualifica- 
tions of electors and how they were to be 
designated? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. The 
Convention delegates knew that the 
question of determining the qualifica- 
tions of voters was a tender one with 
each of the States. They deliberately 
left it within the State’s power pro- 
vided that no State could set a voter 
qualification for Federal officials which 
was different from those qualifications 
set for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. That 
provision was clearly explained in the 

State conventions. It was frankly ad- 
mitted by many that the Federal Con- 
stitution would not have been ratified if 
there had been an attempt to impose 
uniform qualifications. 

James Madison and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris thought, and not without some merit, 
that unless a man owned property or, 
at least, had income from it; he should 
not be permitted to vote. However, that 
proposal was rejected. 

As the Senator from Mississippi has 
stated, it was stressed that the power to 
determine voter qualifications was a 
cherished right of the sovereign States, 
they did not intend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take it away from them. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that 
article I, section 2 of the Constitution 
means that there can be no Federal 
qualifications for electors? It does not 
mean that there can be anything such 
as a Federal test, does it? Does it not 
clearly show that the drafters of the 
Federal Constitution adopted State tests 
as the sole and only tests? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely; and 
time after time our Supreme Court has 
held that, with the exception of the 
amendments relating to race and to sex, 
there are no Federal restrictions upon 
the States with respect to determining 
the qualifications of voters, except the 
requirement of article I, section 2 and 
the 17th amendment that the qualifica- 
tions of voters in Federal elections shall 
be the same as for the most numerous 
branch of the State legislatures. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sure the Sena- 
tor will recall that in the first debate 
on this subject after the Senator from 
Mississippi came to the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia raised this point. Is 
it not true that in the Senator’s research 
on qualifications, he has found that, 
after all, the poll tax came into being 
as one of the qualifications used by the 
various States as a liberalizing measure, 
as a milder requirement than the de- 
mand of a property tax? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Or the ownership of 
property. Is not that true? 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Yes. Many of the 
States insisted on very large property 
holdings or on rent from very large prop- 
erty holdings. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And some said, 
“A merchant who has a stock of goods, 
accounts payable, and all that, should 
be allowed to vote”; so merchants were 
allowed to vote. 

Others said, “If a resident pays a mere 
poll tax, to show his interest in govern- 
ment, we will let him vote.” 

So, as I have stated, the poll tax was 
a liberalizing influence in some instances. 

My colleague from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] pointed out, this week, in his re- 
marks on the Senate floor that from 
this tax more than $1,500,000 a year is 
obtained for the schools. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia for yielding. 

ENABLING LEGISLATION OVER POLL TAXES 

PREEMPTED BY COURT DECISION 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 478 and similar bills would 
make unlawful all poll taxes as a pre- 
requisite for voting, presumably as a vio- 
lation of the 14th or 15th amendment. 
On its face, S. 478 would prohibit the 
Virginia poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting. But the Court in its decision in 
the case of Butler against Thompson 
above, has held that the Virginia poll 
tax is a valid exercise of the State’s au- 
thority under article I, section 2, of the 
Constitution, and neither in its terms nor 
in its application violates the 14th or 
15th amendment. Senate bill 478 pur- 
ports to make a congressional finding of 
a fact which the Supreme Court has held 
not to be a fact. It exceeds the power 
of the Congress under the 14th or 15th 
amendment to enforce those amend- 
ments by appropriate legislation. 


REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Not more than passing attention need 
be given to argument based on section 4, 
article IV. This section provides: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion; and on Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic Violence. 


Under this section it is contended that 
Congress may pass appropriate legisla- 
tion under the necessary and proper 
clause to outlaw the poll tax, because 
it reduces the size of the electorate, 
therefore denying a republican form of 
government. It is added that this legis- 
lation will not be unconstitutional, since 
the Supreme Court historically has re- 
fused review of such a political question. 

The short answer to this approach is 
that the definition of a republican form 
of government may be found only by 
examining those of the States when they 
adopted the Constitution. Among the 


qualifications which prohibited universal 
suffrage were tax statutes, including poll 
taxes. I refer to the explanation of this 
section by Madison in No. 43 of the 
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Federalist Papers. Moreover, such is the 
judicial interpretation in Minor against 
Happersett, at pages 175-176. 

The poll tax proposals represent an- 
other attempt to transfer to the Federal 
Government a power which our forefa- 
thers, after great debate, determined 
must remain with the States. Today, 
authority is sought to prohibit one type 
of voter qualification. Tomorrow, 
authority may be sought to determine 
all. Ido not accept the principle that the 
Federal Government is better qualified 
to determine voter qualifications for all 
citizens than is each of the individual 
States for its own citizens, nor do I be- 
lieve that a strong central government 
is in our national interest if its strength 
must be acquired by a corresponding 
weakening of the sovereign States. 

Mr. President, I have read into the 
Recorp the voting qualifications of the 
Thirteen Original States. I now hold in 
my hand a compilation of the present 
voting requirements of all the States in 
the Union at the present time. This 
compilation may be found in part 5 of 
the supplemental hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 58 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 81, concerning poll taxes, of 
August 25 and 30 and September 8, 1961, 
when similar issues were under consid- 
eration in the hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee. Mr. 
President, I believe it pertinent to call 
attention to some of these voter require- 
ments, in order to show how varied they 
are in the different States. 

Referring to them in alphabetical 
order, I shall start with the requirements 
in Alabama: 

ALABAMA 

Unless otherwise designated, references are 
to Code of Alabama, Recomp. 1959, and to the 
1959 supplement thereto—title 17. 

VOTERS’ QUALIFICATIONS (CONSTITUTION OF 
ALABAMA 1901, AMENDMENT XCI TO SECTION 
181) 

Age: 21 years. 

Citizenship: Must be citizen of the United 
States. 

Residence: 2 years in State, 1 year in 
county, 3 months in precinct or ward imme- 
diately preceding election (constitution of 
1901, amendment XCVI to sec. 178). 

Literacy: Must be able to read and write in 
English any article of the Constitution of 
the United States which may be submitted 
to him by board of registrars (also code sec. 
32) 4 Those persons who were registered as 
voters before 1903 are still qualified and 
need not register again (constitution of Ala- 
bama, amendment XCI to sec. 181). 

Character: Must be of good character and 
embrace the duties and obligations of citi- 
zenship under the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States and Alabama (also code sec. 32). 

Poll tax: Must have paid by February 1, 
next preceding election, all poll taxes due 
from him for the last 2 years (constitution 
of 1901, amendment XCVI to sec. 178). 

Exemption: Blind and deaf persons and 
persons who honorably served in the military 
service of the United States during hostili- 
ties, are exempt from the poll tax payment 
as a prerequisite to voting (constitution of 
1901, amendments XC (90) and CIX (109)). 


Prior provision, amendment No, 55, was 
declared to be unconstitutional—Davis v. 
Schnell (336 U.S. 933 (1949)). Present pro- 
rea amendment No. 91, was adopted in 


1962 


DISQUALIFIED FROM VOTING (CONSTITUTION OF 
1901, SEC, 182) 


1. Idiots and imsane persons. 

2. Those who by reason of conviction of 
crime were disqualified at the time of rati- 
fication of constitution of 1901. 

3. Those who shall be convicted of trea- 
son, murder, arson, embezzlement, mal- 
feasance in office, larceny, receiving stolen 
property, obtaining property or money under 
false pretenses, perjury, subornation of per- 
jury, robbery, assault with intent to rob, 
burglary, forgery, bribery, assault and bat- 
tery on wife, bigamy, living in adultery, 
sodomy, incest, rape, miscegenation, crime 
against nature, or any crime punishable by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, or of any 
infamous crime or crime involving moral 
turpitude. 

4. Any person who shall be convicted as 
a vagrant or tramp, or of selling or offering 
to sell or buy his vote or the vote of another, 
or of making or offering to make a false re- 
turn in a general or primary election to pro- 
cure the election or nomination of any per- 
son to office, or of suborning any witness or 
registrar to secure the registration of any 
person as an elector. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration is permanent (code sec. 36) 
and must be made in person only (supp. sec. 
31; code sec. 27(1)). 

Registration application: Applicant shall 
fill out a questionnaire in his own writing, 
duly signed and sworn to, in the presence of 
the board of registrars, without assistance 
unless physically handicapped. Application 
is not a public record. If denied, must be 
preserved by board for 30 days, after which, 
if no appeal has been taken, they shall be 
kept with the records of the board or dis- 
posed of in such manner as the board may 
direct (supp. sec. 31). 

Contents: The form and contents of the 

shall be prescribed by the 
Supreme Court of Alabama and filed with 
the secretary of state and shall be so worded 
that the answers will give the board of regis- 
trars the information necessary to pass upon 
the qualifications of the applicant (constitu- 
tion 1901, amendmend XCI; code supp. sec, 
31). 

Loyalty oath: Questionnaire shall contain 
an oath to support and defend the Consti- 
tutions of the United States and of Ala- 
bama, and a statement disavowing belief in 
or affiliation at any time with any group 
which advocates the overthrow of the Fed- 
eral or State Government by unlawful means 
(constitution 1901, amendment XCI; code 
supp. sec. 31). 

Other data: Applicant may be required to 
state under oath his name, addresses, and 
employers for the past 5 years (code, 1940, 
sec. 43). 

PENALTY FOR VIOLATIONS 

Perjury: Any person, in registering, who 
willfully makes a false statement as to his 
name, address, or employment for the last 
5 years, or who falsely takes the registration 
oath, shall be guilty of perjury and shall 
be imprisoned in the penitentiary for not 
less than 1 year nor more than 5 years (code, 
title 17, secs. 309, 323, 334; title 14, sec. 378). 

Illegal voting: A vote cast at a place other 
than the voting place at which the voter 
is entitled to vote shall be illegal (sec. 90 
(3)). Any person who votes more than once 
at any election, or deposits more than one 
ballot for the same office, or knowingly at- 
tempts to vote when he is not entitled to do 
so, or is guilty of any kind of illegal or fraud- 
ulent voting, shall be imprisoned in the 
penitentiary for not less than 2 nor more 
than 5 years, at the discretion of the jury 
(sec. 302). 

Voting without registration and oath: Any 
person voting at any county or State elec- 
tion who has not registered and subscribed 
to the registration oath shall be fined from 
from $100 to $1,000 or imprisoned in the 
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county jail, or sentenced to hard labor for 
the county for from 1 to 6 months (sec. 303). 

Unlawful registration: Any person who 
registers for another, or who knowingly reg- 
isters or procures the registration of any 
person not possessing the qualifications of a 
voter, or who registers more than once shall 
be guilty of a felony punishable by imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for from 1 to 5 
years (sec. 308). 


There are 1½ printed pages of laws 
under the constitution and on the stat- 
ute books for just 1 of the 50 States of 
the Union—Alabama—and one of the 
relatively minor provisions in the Ala- 
bama law relates to the poll tax, which 
the proposal we are discussing seeks to 
n 


ullify. 

The hearings to which I have referred 
contain 62 pages of State laws relating 
to the qualifications of voters. As I have 
said, that is more than 1 printed page 
for each State, containing State laws 
which, under the Constitution, the 
States have legally adopted. 

Now it is proposed to start taking away 
from the States the power to fix voter 
qualifications, and to confer that power 
on the $ 

As I have said, Mr. President, I shall 
not encumber the Recor with 62 pages 
of State voter qualifications. I have re- 
ferred to Alabama, which is a southern 
State, for which the provisions took a 
page and a half. Now let us review the 
voter qualifications of the most populous 
State in the Union, New York. 

I was particularly interested in read- 
ing the qualifications of voters of New 
York, because the Senators of New York 
have been in the forefront of those who 
have been complaining so bitterly about 
unfair restrictions: 

VOTERS’ QUALIFICATIONS 

Age: 21 years on election day. 

Citizenship: Must be U.S. citizen at least 
90 days prior to election. 

Residence: 1 year in State, 4 months in 
county, city, or village, 30 days in election 
district next preceding the election. 

Literacy: Unless he became entitled to 
vote prior to January 1, 1922, must, in addi- 
tion to above qualifications, be able to read 
and write English unless prevented by phys- 
ical incapacity. 

DISQUALIFIED FROM VOTING 

1. Persons who shall pay or receive or offer 
to pay or receive money or thing of value for 
giving or withholding a vote at an election, 
or for registering or refraining to register as 
a voter, or who shall make any promise to 
influence the giving or withholding of any 
such vote or registration— 


I ask Senators to listen to this dis- 
qualification: 

[Persons who] * * * shall make or be- 
come directly or indirectly interested in any 
bet or wager d on the result of an 
election shall not vote at such election. 


Anybody in New York who bets on an 
election or who becomes directly or in- 
directly interested in such a bet, is dis- 
qualified from voting. The big book- 
makers in New York quote the odds ona 
presidential election right up to election 
day; but a person who bets is not al- 
lowed to vote. Paradoxical? Yes, in- 
deed. 

Nevertheless, the State of New York 
has the unqualified right to put such a 
requirement in its law. I do not know 
of any other State which has such a re- 
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quirement, and, as I say, State author- 
ities apparently do not pay any attention 
to it, but Congress has no right to dic- 
tate otherwise. 

I continue to read: 

2. Persons convicted of a felony pursuant 
to laws of New York shall not have the right 
to register or vote at any election unless 
previously pardoned or restored to civil rights 
of citizenship by the Governor or unless 
awarded a certificate of good conduct 
granted by the board of parole pursuant to 
the provisions of the executive law to re- 
move the disability under the section be- 
cause of such conviction. The Governor, 
however, may attach as a condition to any 
such pardon a provision that any such per- 
son shall not have the right of suffrage until 
it shall have been separately restored to him. 

3. Persons convicted of a felony in a Fed- 
eral court if offense would constitute felony 
under laws of New York unless pardoned or 
restored to the rights of citizenship by the 
President of the United States. 

4. Persons convicted of a felony in a Fed- 
eral court for an offense of which such 
court has exclusive jurisdiction unless par- 
doned or restored to the rights of citizenship 
by the President of the United States. 

5. Persons convicted in another State for 
a crime which would constitute a felony un- 
der the laws of New York unless restored to 
the rights of citizenship by the Governor 
or other appropriate authority of such other 
State. 

6. Persons who have been adjudged incom- 
petent or committed to a mental institution 
by judicial authority unless thereafter ad- 
judged competent or found to have recovered 
and discharged from the institution. 

REGISTRATION 
Voter must register in person before every 


general election in cities or villages having 
5,000 inhabitants or more. 


I would conservatively estimate that 
more people are prevented from voting 
in New York City by failing to register 
every 2 years than are disqualified for 
failure to pay poll taxes in all the five 
Southern States which still have such a 
payment as a prerequisite for voting. 
That again, however, is the privilege of 
New York. We in Virginia prefer per- 
manent registration. It is more simple. 
It is easier to enforce. 

In election districts outside of cities and 
villages of 5,000 or more inhabitants regis- 
tration is permanent, subject to cancellation 
for failure to vote at a general election with- 
in a 4-year period. 


Think of that provision. In the 
small towns the registration is perma- 
nent, but if a person does not vote for 
4 years he loses his registration. 

I think that is a rather complicated 
provision, but if that is what New York 
wants, I say that is what New York has 
the right to have. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on the point 
he has made? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true, with 
reference to any State having either one 
or more qualifications, conditions, or 
provisions as to electors, that is a mat- 
ter for the State to decide, and so far as 
the qualifications for Federal electors are 
concerned, they are automatically adopt- 
ed and accepted? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. As I say, I hold in my hands 
62 pages of State laws dealing with quali- 
fications of voters. The States have 
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always had the right to set them, pro- 
vided they do not discriminate as to race, 
color, sex, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and provided they do not require a 
different qualification for voting for a 
Federal officer from that required for 
voting for a member of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. In 
other words, the State can require any- 
thing it pleases. That has always been 
the right of the State. 

As I said before, the Constitution 
would not have been ratified if it had 
not left to the States their right to fix 
qualifications of electors. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator 
said there are 62 pages of such laws. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that even 
though there are the 62 pages of qualifi- 
cations, the proposal before the Senate 
relates to only 1? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And a relatively 
minor one. 

Mr. STENNIS. A relatively minor 
one; and it applies to only a few States. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. However, 
once the trend to Federal control begins, 
it is difficult to stop. 

As I pointed out, the framers of the 
Constitution said at times the drive 
might be to liberalize the right to vote 
and at other times it might be to re- 
strict the right to vote to the point of 
despotism. 

If Congress can broaden voting quali- 
fications, it can also restrict them until 
only a select few may vote. Then there 
would be a despotism. 

Mr, STENNIS. Is it not true that al- 
ready there is pending, not yet or the 
calendar but before the Senate, a pro- 
posed statutory enactment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have heard that 
such a provision is to be brought up, 
dealing with the subject of a literacy 
test. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that the 
records already show the Attorney Gen- 
eral has advocated it, and the floor lead- 
er has introduced the bill and made the 
statement that it is the administration 
bill? Has not the procedure already 
gone that far? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Undoubtedly, but 
let us read some more about New York: 

Veterans and their spouses, parents, or 
children, who are inmates of a veterans’ 
bureau hospital in the State may be reg- 
istered by inspectors of election who will 
call at the hospital. If the hospital is lo- 
cated outside the State, the signing of his 
name to an application for an absentee bal- 
lot by a veteran, spouse, parent or child of 
such veteran accompanying him shall con- 
stitute personal registration. A voter who 
expects to be unavoidably absent from his 
residence on the day of the next general 
election by reason of being in Federal serv- 
ice, a member of the Armed Forces, a teacher 
or student in an institution of learning out- 
side the county, or outside the county on 
business may register by mail. 

Permanent registration. The city of New 
York, the city of Plattsburgh, the city of 
Watertown, and any country or any city of 
over 5,000 outside the city of New York may, 
by local law, elect to adopt a permanent reg- 
istration system. In such cases registration 
shall be in person except for absentee vet- 
erans. 


In the hearings from which I am read- 


ing, two printed pages are devoted to 
New York’s voting restrictions. As Ihave 
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said, there is hardly a State in the Union 
that has placed more restrictions on 
voting than has New York State. It so 
happens that New York State does not 
have a poll tax; and, therefore, its rep- 
resentatives are on safe ground in advo- 
cating the abolition of the poll tax in 
the five Southern States which still 
have it. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize that 
the right to vote is derived from citizen- 
ship of a State and not of the Nation. 
It is a privilege that is extended under 
certain conditions. As the Supreme 
Court has said, the Constitution con- 
ferred no right to vote upon anyone. 

I think it is unfortunate in these days 
of stress, storm, and peril that we must 
stand here hour after hour debating the 
question of the preservation of the rights 
of the States and how important it is, 
if our Republic is to survive, that we do 
not tear down these landmarks. 

The Bible states: 

Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set. 


This Biblical reference has a broad 
meaning. It warns us to hold dear the 
fundamental principles of ethics, moral- 
ity, and principles of government that 
were handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers and which have been tested by 
time. Our Constitution has survived 
many storms. It has been often tested, 
and under it we now have the oldest 
form of government of any nation in 
the world. Whether or not it will sur- 
vive when our population becomes twice 
185 million I do not know. Certainly it 
cannot survive if we fail to preserve the 
rights of the States as they were in- 
tended to be preserved in the Constitu- 
tion and as they are specifically spelled 
out in the 10th amendment. 

The right of a State to fix the qualifi- 
cations of its electors is the only right 
that is spelled out twice in the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. President, we should be very 
zealous in maintaining that right. The 
Holland joint resolution should be re- 
jected. I assume that when the poll-tax 
measure introduced by the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits], S.478, comes be- 
fore the Senate, a motion will be made to 
lay that bill on the table. Naturally, I 
hope that motion will be carried. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. STENNIS. I invite the attention 
of the Senator to one of the outstanding 
cases decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Ex parte Yarbrough, 
decided in 1884, and reported in 110 U.S. 
Supreme Court Reports, beginning at 
page 651, on the subject of the qualifica- 
tions of electors. My question of the 
Senator is whether he thinks it is sound 
law and is still the law. I now quote 
from the opinion of the Court: 

The States in prescribing the qualifications 
of voters for the most numerous branch of 
their own legislatures, do not do this with 
reference to the election of Members of Con- 
gress. Nor can they prescribe the qualifica- 
tion for voters for those eo nomine. They 
define who are to vote for the popular branch 
of their own legislatures and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States says the same per- 
sons shall vote for Members of Congress in 
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that State. It adopts the qualifications thus 
furnished as the qualification of its own 
electors for Members of Congress. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. The Supreme 
Court has consistently followed that 
opinion. The opinion was handed down 
more than 75 years ago and is as sound 
today as it was in 1884. It is still the 
law of the land. It has never been 
repudiated. 

Mr. STENNIS. Has not the principle 
been reaffirmed by constitutional amend- 
ment, which had to be proposed in Con- 
gress, passed by a two-thirds vote, and 
then adopted by the necessary three- 
fourths of the States? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. Ex parte Yarbrough was con- 
firmed by Swafford v. Temple (185 U.S.), 
and later in Lassiter against Northamp- 
ton County Board of Elections, when 
Justice Douglas passed on the question. 

Mr. President, there can be no ques- 
tion whatever about the clear meaning 
of the Constitution and about the inter- 
pretation given the language by those 
who wrote it and by the Court which 
interprets it. 

Those who would change our Con- 
stitution regarding the qualifications of 
voters, are disputing both wisdom and 
tradition. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
poll tax should really be no subject for 
extended debate in 1962. It is a primi- 
tive and undemocratic requirement. It 
is the last vestige of old property-hold- 
ing limitations on the right to vote. It 
should be quickly abolished. 

I do not believe that there is any real 
support for the principle behind the poll 
tax. Even the amount of the tax is 
usually no problem in those places still 
requiring this tax, although in some 
places because of cumulative features in 
the tax, the amount might become a real 
barrier to voting. 

I do not believe that a constitutional 
amendment is necessary to eliminate 
this tax. Simple legislative action is 
enough. But if it is impossible to en- 
act legislation on this subject, then I 
believe that we should pass the constitu- 
tional amendment provided that section 
II denying the right to vote to persons 
supported at public expense or by char- 
name institutions is stricken from the 
bill. 

Along with the consideration that the 
poll tax, which is an unwarranted ob- 
stacle to participation in full citizen- 
ship, there is another problem which 
deserves the attention of the Congress. 
This is the problem of residency require- 
ments which in almost every State are 
a serious obstacle preventing millions 
8 from exercising the right to 
vote. 

I am preparing a resolution asking for 
congressional study of this problem in 
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the hope that procedures can be worked 
out so that by the use of absentee bal- 
lots many of those who are currently 
deprived of the right to vote may have 
this right restored. 

It has been estimated by the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau and the American Heritage 
Foundation that State or local residency 
requirements prevented about 8 million 
citizens from voting in the presidential 
election of 1960. Another 2,600,000 
were traveling for reasons of business 
or health and were unable to obtain 
absentee ballots. Another 500,000 citi- 
zens were living or traveling abroad and 
were unable to vote in 1960. 

This is a most serious problem and 
one which should be considered by the 
Congress of the United States. 


THE RS-70 WEAPON SYSTEM 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this Nation’s changing strategie posture 
has many implications which are not of- 
ten recognized. With the development of 
advanced weapons of great firepower and 
the increasing capability of Communist 
nations, the requirement for human 
judgment and actions will be at its 
greatest premium in history. However, 
our planned strategic force is approach- 
ing an inflexible state with a much re- 
duced capability for exercising trained 
human judgment and control. 

There is a grave concern that we are 
abandoning to the enemy the develop- 
ment and production of the flexible 
weapon system which has successfully 
kept the peace for many years. Al- 
though there is clear need for a manned 
strategie reconnaissance-strike aircraft, 
no continuing manned strategic aircraft 
system is planned for development or 
production in the entire free world. The 
United States is the only Western na- 
tion with the capability to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

As our missile force grows, the role for 
manned strategic aircraft shifts more to- 
ward observing, reporting, evaluating, 
and exercising on-the-spot judgment and 
action. Incorporation of recent state- 
of-the-art advances in missiles, com- 
munications, and reconnaissance sensors 
in the B-70 can provide an advanced 
reconnaissance-strike system which is 
ideally suited for operation in the missile 
era. The system, designated the RS-70, 
would have numbers of long-range mis- 
siles, long-range standoff reconnaissance 
sensors, and advanced communications 
equipment, 

Unlike ballistic missiles, the RS-70 
will not have to rely primarily on high 
speed, high altitude, and low radar cross 
section for penetration. It will have 
other important advantages—it is ma- 
neuverable; it can carry large quanti- 
ties of countermeasures; it can employ 
tactics; it does not have to fly over or 
into the target; it has its own defense 
suppression weapons; and finally, it has 
a man aboard to exercise judgment to 
adjust to a changing environment. 

The remarkable reconnaissance aids 
would allow the RS-70 crew member 
to study targets in detail, report condi- 
tion, and release an air-to-surface mis- 
Sile only if the requirement or further 
destruction was verified. All of this 
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ean be accomplished while well away 
from the target and out of range of 
most of the defenses. The air-to-sur- 
face missiles can be used to destroy the 
remaining defenses from hundreds of 
miles away. 

Four essential tasks would be per- 
formed by the RS—70—observe and re- 
port the condition of the enemy during 
and after the initial strikes; increase 
assurance of destruction of priority tar- 
gets; seek out and destroy unique 
targets—the extremely hard, the mobile, 
and those not precisely located; and 
provide the precision, discrimination, 
and flexibility which must be an in- 
herent part of our strategic capability. 

The specific roles defined for the 
RS 70 would complement the future 
ballistic missile force. It would fill a 
serious void by adding vision, strength, 
flexibility, and human judgment which 
is so essential to our strategic posture. 
Failure to provide this capability may 
result in an inflexible force which can- 
not cope with the unexpected. 

The concept of employment of the 
RS-70 has many advantages not pre- 
viously attainable. It can observe the 
condition of the enemy, take on-the-spot 
action as required, and report to com- 
mand authority the information essen- 
tial for competent force management. 
In the absence of firsthand knowledge of 
the results of our strikes, further ef- 
fort is keyed only to the mathematical 
probabilities used in the development of 
the strike plan. The RS-70 will be the 
eyes of the national command element. 

The speed of delivery of modern weap- 
ons requires the elimination of any time 
delay between identification of a threat 
and the neutralization of that threat. 
The ability to destroy a large number 
of targets coupled with the ability to seek 
out targets with minimum exposure to 
enemy defenses increases the assurance 
of destroying the critical targets. 

Some targets are likely to be hardened 
to the extent that precise accurate de- 
livery is the only method of neutralizing 
them. This same accuracy and precision 
increases the range of possible responses 
to threats through the ability to use dis- 
criminate nuclear weapons which limit 
the area of destruction to the immediate 
vicinity of the target. 

This is a point which is seemingly 
overlooked by the IBM machines in the 
Pentagon—that is by the civilian part 
of the Pentagon. When we talk about 
hardened targets, we are talking about 
targets which are possibly as large as a 
football field, but, probably no larger 
than half the size of a football field. 

While our ICBM’s have built into 
them remarkable accuracy—an accuracy 
which I once described as being a higher 
accuracy than that possessed by a rifie, 
if it were possible to make a rifle which 
could send its missile some 5,000 miles— 
expecting a missile to travel 5,000 to 
6,000 miles and hit a target the size of 
a football field is really expecting a great 
deal. It might take six or eight missiles 
to accomplish one mission. It might 
take only one, of course, but six or eight 
might do it completely. 

Therefore the RS-70 or the B-70— 
whichever we come up with—will be the 
type of weapon which will be needed if 
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we are to really get at the enemy offen- 
sive capabilities which are those targets 
which are placed under a hardened head. 

The RS-70 as a weapons system which 
our country should or should not have is 
now in the midst of a controversy of a 
constitutional nature. It is the point 
whereby an important segment of the 
House of Representatives, the House 
Armed Services Committee, is challeng- 
ing the Executive as to whether or not 
the Congress has the authority to require 
the expenditure of funds authorized and 
appropriated. 

In my opinion, the Constitution does 
not give the legislative body direct au- 
thority to require expenditures of funds 
appropriated by that body, but this pos- 
sibly could be established by the rather 
dangerous negative approach whereby 
concessions would have to be made by 
both sides. The whole matter should be 
determined on the basis of whether or 
not this weapons system is needed to 
protect our country. 

This is another fact that the IBM 
group in the civilian offices in the Penta- 
gon choose to overlook. During World 
War II, the Soviets flew fewer than 200 
strategic bombing sorties against the 
enemy. During World War II the US. 
Air Force flew hundreds of thousands of 
sorties. One does not perfect the art of 
aerial bombing by flying fewer than 200 
strategic missions during a war. 

The fact that the Strategic Air Com- 
mand of the U.S. Air Force has the 
greatest ability in the world, or the 
greatest ability the world has ever 
known, to hit targets of any size, from 
any altitude, at any speed is what makes 
our deterrent force a real need. It has 
not been opposition to the missiles; it 
has been opposition to men—the men 
who understand the dreadful art of 
bombing. No power in the world, or no 
combination of powers, has the ability 
which the men in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand have. It is a dreadful ability, an 
ability in which we all insist they must 
remain skillful. 

There is evidence that the ability of 
the Soviets in strategic bombing was en- 
hanced by the experiences of World War 
II. Neither is there anything to lead us 
to believe that they have improved their 
techniques at all since World War II. In 
fact, in the important field of air-to-air 
refueling, there is great question as to 
their ability. There is great question as 
to their ability even to sustain such an 
effort long enough to accomplish a suc- 
cessful attack on this country. 

The little black boxes, the electronic 
gadgets, the inertial guidance systems 
are fine and wonderful devices, and they 
will accomplish what is intended, pro- 
vided they work all the time. This is 
where man enters the picture, for it is 
of no avail to start a missile toward a 
target and have it miss. If there is a 
miss, I do not feel for one moment that 
the enemy is going to immediately com- 
municate with us and tell us whether or 
not our weapons hit the target. The 
arguments for full development of the 
70 system, whether it be a bomber or a 
reconnaissance strike, are many, but I 
am afraid that the Secretary is tending 
to ignore them in favor of those who 
see no further need for man in the sky. 
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I am very hopeful, as one interested in 
our offensive ability, whether it be sur- 
face or air, that this argument between 
the legislative and executive branches 
can come to an end in the immediate 
future, with an understanding that we 
will go ahead with the full development 
of this weapons system. 

Mr. President, this week’s edition of 
Newsweek contains a very interesting 
article entitled “R-70: Doomed by Non- 
Military Computers?” The article was 
written by Gen. Thomas D. White, U.S. 
Air Force, retired. General White is a 
former Chief of the Air Force. I urge 
Senators to read the article, because 
General White gets at the real problem— 
the fact that the Air Force has not been 
consulted about the use of this plan or 
other plans for these planes. We hear 
astronomical figures of $10 billion tossed 
around by the Secretary of Defense. 
The Air Force has never supplied those 
figures. To my understanding, the Air 
Force has not made a public declaration 
as to what it will do with these planes. 

Before any judgment is passed by 
Members of this body, I think the men 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of attack and defense should be heard. 
I have high respect for the academic 
mind when it applies itself to academic 
problems; but I do not believe the aca- 
demic mind can solve military problems 
as well as military personnel can. 

My suggestion to the Secretary of De- 
fense would be to turn a little away from 
the mechanical IBM’s and the human 
IBM’s and start to listen to the men of 
our Strategic Air Command who make it 
possible for the United States to keep 
peace in the world, not with gadgets, 
but with men. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 


RS-70: DOOMED BY NoNMILITARY COMPUTERS? 
(By Gen. Thomas D. White, USAF, retired) 


The House Armed Services Committee has 
taken almost unprecedented action in 
claiming for Congress the right to posil- 
tive and not merely negative action in de- 
fense matters. It has directed an executive 
element of the Government to develop, as 
& weapons system, the 2,000-m.p.h. RS—70 or 
B-70 bomber. 

The action reflects more than a dispute 
on an individual weapon. It is a sign 
of a growing schism between the intellectuals 
and some military men. 

Aside from some disputed technical as- 
pects, it appears to be the contention of the 
Department of Defense that the required size 
and composition of our strategic forces can 
be computed with almost mathematical ac- 
curacy, There are scientists who claim that 
missile effectiveness can be predicted elec- 
tronically with such accuracy that no re- 
quirement exists for a weapon to meet un- 
foreseen contingencies. It is considered 
in the Defense Department that, in this 
age of missiles, the RS-7o need not now be 
developed as a weapon, and that the present 
program of building three test model air- 
craft retains an option to go ahead with pro- 
duction at a later date. 

The House Armed Services Committee, 
on the other hand, wants to build three addi- 
tional RS-70's, the last of which would be 
a complete weapons system, thereby advanc- 
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ing considerably the date on which an op- 
tion to go into production would be avail- 
able. Highly enced military airmen 
agree. Aside from the fact that nuclear- 
armed missiles have never been used in 
war, nor even fully tested in peace, modern 
warfare would be fraught with uncertainty 
and utter confusion and cannot be solved 
by mathematical equations. It is claimed 
our knowledge of enemy capabilities is and 
will be inadequate to provide the vital factors 
needed in mechanical solutions of such equa- 
tions and which in any case would require 
the application of critical judgments based 
on experience, 

Therefore, they say, a highly mobile 
manned and versatile weapon such as the 
RS-70 is vitally needed and should be devel- 
oped to deal with the unexpected and to 
provide the flexibility which would cause an 
enemy enormous defensive problems. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are cited as 
being in disagreement on the matter, as is 
too often the case in major programs, nota- 
bly in such examples as the aircraft carrier 
and the Nike-Zeus missile. Like the 
B-70/RS-70, almost every major bomber 
program in the past has suffered from con- 
troversy, with costly delays and setbacks. 

The B-70 controversy is unique only be- 
cause it is the first bomber that has been 
“computed” out of full development. This 
decision was influenced by studies performed 
largely by a nonmilitary intellectual com- 
munity with the aid of high-speed com- 
puters in integrating military and nonmili- 
tary factors of both our own and enemy 
capability. 

BLENDING 

This community is composed of scientists 
and other experts working for the more than 
850 nonprofit corporations. But another 
vital component of national power is our 
vast body of military experience. If we are 
to realize maximum benefit from the emer- 
gence of this new community, we have to 
insure that the talents of these two com- 
ponents are blended to support each other. 

Congressional action not only joins the is- 
sue of legislative versus executive author- 
ity, but also highlights divergence among 
nonprofessional and professional military 
opinions. It is to be hoped that this and 
other controversial defense matters can be 
settled, not on the basis of jurisdiction, but 
by the thorough integration of all competent 
views. 


REHABILITATION OF NAVAJO AND 
HOPI TRIBES OF INDIANS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
for myself and on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. AtLorr], the senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], 
I introduce a bill and ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3033) to amend the act of 
April 19, 1950, relating to the rehabilita- 
tion of the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of 
Indians, to authorize certain additional 
highway projects, introduced by Mr. 
GOLDWATER (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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nominations were communicated to the 
2 by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
es. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


FACILITATION OF SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill that 
would, if enacted, authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to make grants to local school districts 
to cover the cost of drawing up desegre- 
gation plans, the cost of training school 
personnel in the many problems inci- 
dent to desegregation, and the cost of 
employing specialists who are equipped 
to advise local school districts on these 
problems. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
that segregation in schools is unconsti- 
tutional and that desegregation should 
proceed with all deliberate speed was 
handed down in 1954. I believe that 
progress toward desegregation should 
have been made far more swiftly than 
has been the case, but I am fully aware 
of the difficulties involved in securing 
full compliance with this Court mandate 
by all local school districts. 

Desegregation of schools is the law of 
the land. Equally important, it is the 
inevitable and proper policy for a nation 
which was founded upon the principles of 
freedom and equality of opportunity. 

Desegregation can be delayed by the 
bitter hostility of those who oppose it; 
it can be delayed by the rashness and 
the injudicious zeal of those who favor it. 
But it cannot be stopped, and it must 
not be stopped. It should, rather, be 
helped forward by reasonable proposals. 

The effort for desegregated schools 
must be waged against habits of mind 
and social attitudes that are deeply in- 
grained and have a long history. The 
past 8 years have taught us that desegre- 
gation can come about peacefully and 
successfully, or it can be accompanied 
by violence and disorder. This violence 
and disorder can be avoided, and it is the 
purpose of the bill to assist in establish- 
ing those conditions under which de- 
segregation can take place peacefully 
and lawfully. 

The Federal Government can help in a 
very positive way. It can do so by ex- 
tending financial aid to local school dis- 
tricts to assist them in drawing up real- 
istic school desegregation plans and to 
provide trained counselors and advisers 
who can help to minimize dangers and 
pitfalls. 

It may well be asked, “Isn’t this the re- 
sponsibility of the local authorities?” 

Since desegregation is brought about 
by a decision of the Federal judiciary, 
based upon its interpretation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, I think there can be 
no doubt that there is a Federal respon- 
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sibility to do all that can be done to effect 
this vast social change in cooperation 
with local authorities. 

We are all aware of the present eco- 
nomic plight of our school districts and 
of their need for funds both for the con- 
struction of new schools and for teachers’ 
salaries. I do not think that the costs 
of desegregation should have to com- 
pete with school construction and 
teachers’ salaries for the funds now 
available to school districts. At the 
same time we must recognize that the 
desegregation of our schools is a con- 
stitutional necessity, and we cannot per- 
mit it to be slowed simply for lack of 
money. 

I should like to add a few words of 
comment on the text of the bill. 

First. It would expressly bar any 
grant from being used for school con- 
struction or teachers’ salaries, and hence 
there is no possibility that the bill would 
become a device for granting aid to edu- 
cation generally. Though I favor Fed- 
eral aid for both purposes, and though 
I feel there is a particular Federal obli- 
gation to help local authorities meet the 
expenses for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries which will be caused 
by a revamping of their school system, 
I do not wish to encumber this bill with 
controversial proposals which should be 
dealt with in more general legislation. 

Second. The bill would authorize the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to grant financial aid only. The 
bill expressly states that it shall not be 
construed to authorize any Federal 
agency or officer to exercise any direc- 
tion or control over local school instruc- 
tion or administration, and hence there 
is no danger that the bill would become 
a device for Federal intervention in 
local education. 

Third. Since it is impossible at this 
time to determine how long Federal 
financial assistance to desegregating 
school districts will be needed, or in 
what amount each year, the bill is 
silent as to the duration of the Secre- 
tary’s authorization and as to the 
amount he shall be permitted to expend 
each year, because I think both these 
questions should be left to the appro- 
priation process. 

Mr. President, I am under no illusions 
that this bill will bring about instan- 
taneous school desegregation. As I have 
indicated, the fight for desegregated 
schools is one that must be waged 
against deep-rooted, ancient habits of 
mind and social attitudes. But where 
there is some will for desegregation on 
the part of a local school district, Fed- 
eral financial aid may prove to be of 
considerable help in permitting school 
desegregation to be accomplished more 
speedily and with less friction and less 
ill will between the races than otherwise 
would be the case. This is the justifica- 
tion of this bill, and I urge favorable 
consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill which I am introduc- 
ing today be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 3034) to authorize grants 
to local school boards to assist in defray- 
ing certain costs incident to the elimina- 
tion of segregation in public elementary 
and secondary schools, introduced by 
Mr. Dopp, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized to make grants, from 
sums appropriated therefor pursuant to sec- 
tion 6, to local educational agencies to assist 
in eliminating segregation in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

(b) For purposes of this Act, the term 
“local educational agency” means a board of 
education or other legally constituted local 
school authority having administrative con- 
trol and direction of public elementary or 
secondary schools in a city, county, town- 
ship, school district, or other political sub- 
division in a State; and includes any State 
agency which directly operates and main- 
tains public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Sec. 2. Grants under this Act may be made 
by the Secretary to assist any local educa- 
tional agency to defray, in whole or in part— 

(1) the costs of preparing plans and pro- 
grams for desegregating public elementary 
and secondary schools over which the local 
educational agency has control and direction; 

(2) the costs of giving to teachers, school 
administrators, and other school personnel 
inservice training in dealing with problems 
incident to desegregation; 

(3) the costs of employing specialists in 
problems incident to desegregation and of 
providing other assistance to develop under- 
standing by school children, their parents, 
and the general public of plans and efforts 
for desegregation of the public elementary 
and secondary schools over which the local 
educational agency has control and direc- 
tion; and 

(4) other costs which the Secretary deter- 

mines are directly occasioned by the desegre- 
gation of such schools. 
No grant may be made under this Act to de- 
fray any part of the cost of construction, en- 
largement, or alteration of any school facil- 
ity, and, except as provided in paragraph (3) 
of this section, no grant may be made under 
this Act to defray any part of the cost of 
employing any teacher or other employee of 
a local educational agency or of any public 
elementary or secondary school over which it 
has control and direction. 

Sec. 3. (a) Grants may be made under this 
Act by the Secretary only upon application 
therefor made by local educational agencies. 
Each application shall provide such detailed 
breakdown of the measures for which finan- 
cial assistance is sought as the Secretary may 
prescribe by regulations. 

(b) Each grant under this Act shall be 
made in such amounts and on such terms 
and conditions, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, as the Secretary shall 
prescribe. In determining whether to make 
a grant and in fixing the amount thereof 
and the terms and conditions on which it 
may be made, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration— 

(1) the amount available for grants under 
this Act and the applications which are 
pending before him; 

(2) the financial condition of the local 
educational agency making application, and 
other resources available to it; 

(3) the nature, extent, and gravity of its 
problems incident to desegregation; and 

(4) such other factors as he finds rele- 
vant. 
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Src. 4. Payments of grants under this Act 
may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement and may be made at such inter- 
vals as the Secretary may determine. Pay- 
ment of any grant under this Act shall be 
made to the local educational agency making 
application therefor, if such local educational 
agency has authority to receive and expend 
the funds constituting such grant. In any 
other case, payment of such grant shall be 
made to the local government which has 
authority to receive and expend funds on 
behalf of such local educational agency, but 
only if the Secretary is satisfied that such 
local government will expend such funds sole- 
ly for the purposes for which the grant is 
made. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or contro] over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any public elementary or secondary school 
or of any local educational agency. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 


INSTRUCTION OF TWO BELGIAN 
CITIZENS AT U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce a joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to admit for 
instruction at the U.S. Naval Academy 
two citizens and subjects of the Kingdom 
of Belgium. Four Belgians have previ- 
ously been admitted to the Academy. 
Two were graduated in 1959 with out- 
standing records, and were succeeded by 
two other Belgian citizens, who presently 
are studying there. The joint resolu- 
tion which I am introducing at this time 
makes it possible for Belgium to send 
two more young men to the Academy 
when the present Belgian midshipmen 
graduate. 

Belgium, which has no naval academy 
of its own, has been pleased by the train- 
ing received by its nominees to An- 
napolis, and desires to continue the pro- 
gram. The favorable reaction of the 
Departments of State and Defense to this 
desire reflects the interest of the United 
States in cooperating in this worthwhile 
project. An undertaking of this nature 
provides unusual opportunities for estab- 
lishing personal bonds of friendship be- 
tween United States and Belgian naval 
officers, and strengthens the feeling of 
good will which presently exists between 
the peoples of our two countries. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 175) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
receive for instruction at the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis two citizens and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Belgium, in- 
troduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I now introduce a bill relating to the 
total national debt of the United States. 

Our national debt limit has recently 
been increased to $300 billion, and there 
is discussion to the effect that it should 
be increased to $308 billion. We receive 
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regular reports on the public debt, which 
is subject to statutory limitation; but in 
our consideration of that problem, I feel 
that the Congress is less than fully 
informed. The contingent liabilities— 
guarantees and insurance programs to 
which the United States is a party— 
have multiplied sharply in the last few 

years. These are programs which have 
helped stimulate the economy, but which 
also have an effect on the credit picture 
of the Treasury and of the dollar in our 
foreign trade. 

The Federal Government is making 
greater use of leases of Post Offices, Fed- 
eral office buildings, office space, ware- 
houses, and even ships, as a substitute 
for direct Federal investment therein. 
This activity has cut down the necessity 
of issuing Treasury bonds within the 
public debt limit; nevertheless it places 
on the Treasury a fixed obligation which, 
to my knowledge, at least, is rarely, if 
ever, accounted for and measured against 
the alternative of direct debt. We also 
receive reports when considering the 
appropriations of funds which the execu- 
tive departments and agencies have been 
authorized to spend, but which as yet 
remain unspent. These reports come to 
us in piecemeal form, and we seldom 
have an opportunity to see the total 
spending power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In order to provide the Congress with 
this information on a regular basis, I 
am introducing this bill to clarify by 
regular reports these components of the 
national debt and thereby to assist in its 
management. The senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] has joined me in 
cosponsoring this measure; and I hope 
that it may be referred to the Finance 
Committee, where it may be considered 
with the national debt proposals before 
that body. 

The bill (S. 3035) to clarify the com- 
ponents of, and to assist in the manage- 
ment of, the national debt, introduced 
by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. Byr» of Virginia), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1435. An act for the relief of Jacinto 
Machado Ormonde; 
H.R. 1599. An act for the relief of Pasquale 


H.R. 1701. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kikue Yamamoto Leghorn and her minor 
son, Yuichiro Yamamoto Leghorn; 

H.R.1703. An act for the relief of Maximo 
B. Avila; 

HR. 2687. An act for the relief of Miss 
Helen Fappiano; 

H.R. 2833. An act for the relief of Franziska 
Aloisia Fuchs (nee Tercka) ; 

H.R. 5610. An act for the relief of Pierino 
Renzo Picchione; 

H.R. 6772. An act for the relief of Hen- 
drikus Zoetmulder (Harry Combres) ; 

H.R. 6773. An act to repeal the act of 
August 14, 1957 (Private Law 85-160); 

H.R. 10643. An act for the relief of Gail 
Hohlweg Atabay and her daughter; and 


H.R. 10802. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 1435, An act for the relief of Jacinto 
Machado Ormonde; 

H.R. 1599. An act for the relief of Pasquale 
Marrella; 

H.R. 1701. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kikue Yamamoto Leghorn and her minor 
son, Yuichiro Yamamoto Leghorn; 

H.R. 1703. An act for the relief of Maximo 
B. Avila; 

H.R. 2687. An act for the relief of Miss 
Helen Fappiano; 

H.R. 2833. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ziska Aloisia Fuchs (nee Tercka); 

H.R. 5610. An act for the relief of Pierno 
Renzo Picchione; 

H.R. 6772. An act for the relief of Hen- 
drikus Zoetmulder (Harry Combres); 

H.R. 6773. An act to repeal the act of Au- 
gust 14, 1957 (Private Law 85-160); and 

H.R. 10643. An act for the relief of Gail 
Hohlweg Atabay and her daughter; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10802. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
refusal of the Soviet Government to per- 
mit the baking o* the traditional un- 
leavened bread, or matzoth, during Pass- 
over is a deliberate affront to the Jewish 
people of the Soviet Union and an at- 
tack upon religious freedom. In the 
past the Soviet Gcvernment has cloaked 
its anti-Semitism with the excuse of 
combating black marketeers and specu- 
lators. It has even implied that the 
Government is not responsible for such 
actions. 

Now, Mr. President, the mask is off. 
It is clear that the Soviet Government 
is directing the campaign against the 
Jewish religion, against the Roman 
Catholic religion, and, in fact, against 
all religion. 

Moreover, at the same time when the 
Soviets are trying to strangle Judaism 
in Russia, they are also refusing to per- 
mit Soviet Jews to emigrate to Israel. 

Mr. President, life under communism 
is a prison, not only for the human body, 
but also for the soul. Nothing could 
indicate that more clearly than these 
policies. I am extremely concerned over 
these developments and over the failure 
of our Government, in the United Nations 
and elsewhere, to mobilize the pressure 
of world opinion against these outrages. 

Mr. President, I have contacted Am- 
bassador Stevenson, our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, and have urged that 
he call on the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission and urge an imme- 
diate hearing and investigation into 
these developments. The full force of 
enlightened world opinion should be 
directed upon this persecution right now, 
during the Passover and Lenten seasons, 
when free peoples are worshipping God 
with renewed dedication. 


March 21 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sen’ to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, two articles from 
the New York Times. One, written by 
Theodore Shabad, details Soviet refusal 
to provide matzos during the Pass- 
over season. The other indicates the 
efforts being made by Rabbi Maurice N. 
Eisendrath, president of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, in 
urging the Soviet Government to permit 
free emigration of Jews from the Soviet 
Union. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Soviet CURBS SALE OF MATZOTH FOR JEWISH 
PASSOVER FESTIVAL—GOVERNMENT BAKERIES 
Witt Nor MAKE Unraisep Breap THIS 
YEAR—ORTHODOX EASTER CAKE ALSO MAY 
BE BANNED 


(By Theodore Shabad) 


Moscow, March 19.—The chief rabbi of 
Moscow was reported today to have told his 
congregation that no matzoth would be 
available from the State-operated bakeries 
this year. 

The rabbi, Yehuda-Lieb Levin, made the 
announcement last Saturday in the city’s 
central synagogue, according to Jewish 
sources, 

He was reported to have told the con- 
gregation that in view of the Government 
ban on the Jews’ traditional unleavened 
bread, they would not be held to strict 
observance of dietary rules during the Pass- 
over festival, which starts April 18. 

The Passover is celebrated by Jews in 
commemoration of the Exodus from Egypt. 
The celebration inyolves a family feast on 
the first evening and abstention from leaven 
during the 7 days of the festival. The 
eating of unraised bread during this period 
is believed to reflect the haste with which 
the Jews left Egypt. 

In the absence of official comment tonight, 
it could not be determined whether the ban 
on matzoth baking was directed specifically 
against the Jewish religion or whether it was 
part of the general antireligious campaign 
of the Soviet regime. 

There have been reports that the tradi- 
tional Russian Orthodox Easter cake, known 
as kulich, will not be available in state- 
operated bakeries this year. The sale of this 
cake in bakeries last year was criticized by 
Soviet newspapers, which charged that a 
religious item was being sold under the 
name of “spring cake.” 

In past years matzoth was available at 
some Moscow bakeries during the Passover 
season, Jews also baked matzoth privately 
for sale, but this practice was prohibited as 
a form of private enterprise. 

About a fourth of the Soviet Union’s 
2,500,000 Jews live in Moscow. Only a small 
percentage of elderly people are believed to 
follow Jewish religious traditions, including 
the dietary laws. The majority of the Jews 
in the Soviet capital, according to one 
Jewish source, would not be aware of the 
presence or absence of matzoth. 

The source commented that, in addition 
to the specific problem of matzoth, there 
were no public eating places in Moscow that 
provided kosher food which is ritually pre- 
pared according to Jewish law. 

Visiting foreign Jews who adhere to such 
food laws have found that Intourist, the 
official Soviet tourist agency, does not 
arrange for restaurants to prepare kosher 
food. 


PLEA To Soviet on JEws—U.S. RABBI ASKS 
Moscow To ALLOW EMIGRATION TO ISRAEL 
WASHINGTON, March 18.—The Reverend Dr. 

Maurice N. Eisendrath, president of the 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
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appealed to the Soviet Union Sunday to 
allow Jews there to emigrate to Israel. 

In a statement issued on the eve of the 
Jewish festival of Purim, which begins at 
sundown tomorrow, Rabbi Eisendrath said: 

“As we begin the celebration of a holiday 
commemorating the struggle of the Jews 
against the Persians for the right to worship 
in freedom, we cannot ignore the con- 
tinued suppression of our bretheren in the 
Soviet Union.” 

He said that if the Soviet Union could 
not allow its Jews religious freedom it 
“should at least open the doors of the Iron 
Curtain to permit these people the right to 
leave.” 


REQUEST FOR HEARINGS ON DOPE 
SMUGGLING 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
arrest of several Cuban nationals in 
Miami on opium smuggling charges in 
my opinion has significance beyond this 
instance. For many years Red China 
has attempted to push heroin and opium 
into the United States, to undermine the 
physical and moral strength of our 
people. 

Red China may now be using her Com- 
munist base in Cuba for these opera- 
tions. Mr. Henry L. Giordano, Acting 
Commissioner of the Narcotics Bureau, 
has informed me that the opium picked 
up in Miami, in all probability, came 
from Yunnan Province, in Communist 
China, a prime world source of opium. 

The Narcotics Bureau believes that 
the opium arrived in this country by way 
of Cuba. The Bureau is especially inter- 
ested, because this is one of the few 
seizures of crude opium in recent years. 

This is a concrete sign and a serious 
warning signal of Red efforts to use Cuba 
as a way station for expanding its nar- 
cotics traffic to the United States. The 
evil can serve the Communists in two 
ways: First, it could help provide Cuba 
with badly needed American dollars. 
Second, it could effectively sap the cour- 
age and intelligence of its victims. 

The extent to which the Communists 
have engaged in narcotics traffic here 
has been examined previously. But new 
facts are emerging. The developments 
I have described point to new Commu- 
nist tactics and, therefore, new hazards. 

I have asked the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to explore the situation fully. I am 
hopeful that executive session hearings 
will begin shortly. 

The Narcotics Bureau is to be com- 
mended for its fine work on this case. 


RESOLUTION OF THE ALBANY 
COUNTY CENTRAL FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
cently I met with a delegation of New 
York hotel and restaurant workers, in- 
cluding Mr. Nick Campus, secretary- 
treasurer of local 471 in Albany of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders Union. One of the major 
topics of discussion was giving tipped 
employees tax credit for tip income for 
social security purposes. Although 
this matter must orignate in the other 
body, I believe that action is long over- 
due to permit waitresses, bellboys, and 
other tipped personnel to obtain full 
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social security credit for both salary 
and tip income. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent today to have a resolution on this 
subject adopted by the Albany County 
Central Federation of Labor printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas hundreds of thousands of wait- 
ers, waitresses, bellmen and other workers 
who earn a considerable portion of their 
income through the receiving of tips are 
paid a low wage; and 

Whereas, the Internal Revenue Service of 
the Treasury Department considers these 
tips earned as wage and requires the pay- 
ment of income tax on these moneys; and 

Whereas under the present social security 
law the tips earned by these workers are 
not considered wages and no credit is given 
for them when the workers retire; and 

Whereas this situation creates an injustice 
to the worker upon retirement when he col- 
lects only about half of what he should in 
old-age benefits; and 

Whereas the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders International Union, 
AFL-CIO, has been urging Congress to 
amend the social security law to correct this 
injustice: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Albany Central Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the position of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bartenders 
International Union on this question; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Albany Central Fed- 
eration of Labor inform U.S. Senator 
Jacosp K. Javirs and Senator KENNETH B. 
Keatine, U.S. Senators from New York State, 
and Congressman Leo W. O'Brien of this 
action; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to U.S. Senators Jacos K. Javirs and 
KENNETH B. KEATING and to Congressman 
Leo W. O'BRIEN. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR VICTORY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Henry Regnery Co. of Chicago, Ill., has 
published many great books which have 
made valuable contributions toward en- 
lightening the American public on the 
nature of the enemy we face in the cold 
war and the need for facing the many 
facets of the threat posed to our Nation 
by the forces of world communism with 
realism, strength, determination, and 
the will to win. This company has just 
published one of the best books on this 
subject. It is entitled “No Substitute for 
Victory” and was written by Mr. Frank J. 
Johnson, a former officer in the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, who has established 
himself as a specialist on all aspects of 
Soviet political and military strategy. 

Because of his concern that the Amer- 
ican people do not yet fully understand 
the true nature of the Communist chal- 
lenge and how to meet it, Mr. Johnson 
left Government service in February 
1961, in order to be able to write this 
book. His belief in a philosophy of vic- 
tory over communism is not just an ab- 
straction. He presents a specific pro- 
gram to bring it about. 

At the present time, Mr. Johnson is 
editor of the Washington Report for the 
American Security Council, and in this 
capacity is continuing his diligent ef- 
forts to awaken the American public and 
our leaders to the need for victory in the 
cold war. 
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The foreword for “No Substitute for 
Victory” has been written by a distin- 
guished American military leader, Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, another strong advocate 
of instilling in our national policies the 
will to win over the forces of world com- 
munism in the cold war. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the foreword to the 
book as written by Admiral Burke be 
printed at the conclusion of these re- 
marks together with an excellent review 
of this book, which has been printed in 
the Greenville (S.C.) News of March 19, 
1962. This review was written by Col. 
W. D. Workman, a noted and respected 
columnist for a number of daily news- 
papers in the Southeast. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
a statement about the book as printed on 
the fiyleaf. I commend this book to all 
Americans as being vital reading mate- 
rial in the most critical period of our na- 
tional history. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREWORD oF BOOK ENTITLED “No SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR VICTORY” 


(By Adm. Arleigh Burke) 


The people of the United States are con- 
cerned. 

The world is in a state of turmoil. 

It is evident that strife will increase in 
many areas of the world, Berlin, Latin Amer- 
ica, southeast Asia, Africa, the Middle East 
and even in Europe. The United States will 
be confronted in the immediate future with 
a whole series of crises, any one of which 
may determine whether the United States 
will continue to be a great Nation. 

Why is this? 

This is because the Soviet Union is at- 
temping to carry out her avowed aim of 40 
years to dominate the world. Her recent 
scientific successes in missiles and space, her 
political advances in Cuba and Asia, have 
served to replace the old inferiority complex 
with arrogance and inflated self-confidence. 
Our own forbearance and reluctance to take 
action promptly are interpreted by the Com- 
munists as loss of moral stamina and 
virility. Khrushchev’s recent speeches and 
actions indicate his intention to force is- 
sues on the West at an ever-increasing rate. 
He appears bent on testing his premise that 
the Western World in general, and the 
United States in particular, no longer have 
the will to win. 

This is grim competition for supremacy, 
for survival, in all fields and in all areas, 
and it will last until either the Western 
World or the Communists win. 

The United States is the leader of the 
Western World. What happens to the free 
world is largely dependent on what the 
United States decides to do, and on what 
she does do. 

We are the most powerful Nation on earth. 
We have the greatest military power, the 
greatest economic power, the most brilliant 
scientists in the world. We have developed 
a system of government which has been re- 
markably successful in maintaining the 
rights of individuals and the dignity of man. 
We lead the world in technology. We have 
the highest standard of living, greater in- 
dividual opportunity, more educational fa- 
cilities than any other nation. We have 
nearly everything that other nations are 
striving for. 

Yet the trend of events in the last few 
years has not been in our favor. We are not 
winning. 

We are losing because we have not re- 
solved to win. 

This is the basic premise of this provoca- 
tive book, 
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We may be losing because vast numbers of 
our people are not even conscious that 
that race is on, let alone the consequences of 
failure to win. This is why Mr. Johnson’s 
book has a claim on the thoughtful and 
patriotic citizen of this country. 

In strong, simple language, Mr. Johnson 
analyzes past events, the Russian moves and 
U.S. moves and comes to the conclusion in 
each case that where we acted with determi- 
nation and strength, communism has been 
stopped. When we have displayed fear or 
indecision, it has advanced. What might be 
if the United States were to act with the bold 
determination to win in the cold war is 
projected convincingly. 

In direct, clear language, he searches the 
future of this century of conflict and right- 
fully concludes that if the United States 
stands ready for action instead of reaction, 
more peoples of the world will have real 
peace, real freedom, and real liberty. If the 
United States does not implement the will 
to win, the world will become a police state, 
ruled by ruthless Communist tyrants, and 
mankind will have lost its freedom. 

Not everybody, including me, will agree 
with all the points made by the author nor 
on the various factors he uses to determine 
who will win and who will lose; but every- 
body will agree that the United States must 
win this struggle for survival and that this 
will take will to win and all that expression 
implies. The vital “will to win” means we 
must compete in every field with all the 
strength, all the skill, all the imagination 
and all the courage that our forefathers 
demonstrated when they formed this great 
Nation, 

The future of this country is in the hands 
of its citizens. The country will go where 
our citizens will it to go. Our future is in 
our hands. We can mold it in the forge of 
industry and strong desire. There is truly 
“no substitute for victory.” 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Mar. 19, 1962] 


NATIONAL FIGURES INSIST ON VICTORY IN ANY 
KIND OF WAR 


(By W. D. Workman) 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Senator Strom 
Thurmond, and Frank J. Johnson are highly 
diverse individuals, but they have one thing 
in common—they are all dedicated to victory 
over international communism. 

Day by day in Washington, Senator 
Tuurmonp is lashing out at what he terms 
the “no win” policy of the United States. 

Back in April of 1951, General MacArthur 
had this to say before Congress: War's 
very object is victory, not prolonged inde- 
cision. In war there is no substitute for 
victory.” 


And today, March 19, Frank Johnson un- 
vells (through the Henry Regnery Co.) a 
forthright book which takes its title from 
General MacArthur's congressional address 
of 11 years ago: “No Substitute for Victory.” 

Johnson is a youngish man, but he served 
for 6 years as a specialist on Soviet political 
and military strategy following his gradua- 
tion from the Naval Intelligence School in 
1954. 

Last year he left Government service in 
order to present to the reading public his 
ideas of winning the war against commu- 
nism. 

He prescribes strong medicine for the 
United States, but the real secret of his 
prescription is moral rather than physical. 
Reduced to its simplest terms it simply is 
the will to win. 

Johnson is considerably more frightened 
by the current American mentality than by 
Russian military might (which he feels is 
greatly overrated in every category except 
intercontinental ballistic missiles). He 
presents a persuasive case of American su- 
periority in military hardware and capa- 
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bilitles—but he is pessimistic about the 
willingness of the United States to flex its 
muscles. 

His continuing thesis is not only that 
Soviet Russia does not want war, but that 
it will back down whenever it is faced with 
American willingness to risk war. 

“The subjugation of the United States,” 
Johnson says, “will only come after we have 
been thoroughly defeated and isolated in 
the cold war and corrupted from within by 
the argument that communism is not so 
bad after all, and anyway it is certainly 
better than death. * * * It is but a short 
step philosophically from saying that victory 
is not worth the possibility of war to saying 
that defeat, perhaps sugarcoated as ‘com- 
promise,’ is preferable to the certainty of 
war.” 

Johnson traces much of our trouble back 
to the Korean war, which he terms signifi- 
cant for these reasons: 

“First, it [the Korean war] reaffirmed the 
doctrine of containment, and promoted the 
fatal belief that there is a substitute for 
victory. Second, we made a false estimate 
of Soviet military power and an unrealistic 
assessment of Soviet willingness to fight the 
United States which continues to this day. 
Third, we failed to seize the opportunity to 
discredit, and possibly bring down, the Chi- 
nese Communists by destroying the cream 
of their armies in Korea. 

“In fact, we boosted Communist China's 
prestige by allowing her to boast that she 
had successfully met America on the field 
of battle. Fourth, by accepting less than 
our goal of a reunited Korea, we suffered a 
loss of face in Asia. Fifth, we began the 
policy of allowing our allies and the United 
Nations to exert undue influence on Ameri- 
can policy.” 

Johnson goes on to call for a tough- 
minded, openly declared, and power-backed 
American policy which would serve blunt 
notice on Russia—and the rest of the world— 
that the United States is determined to win 
in its battle against international com- 
munism. 

More specifically, Johnson calls for: 

1. A naval blockade of Cuba to seal off 
any further Soviet aid. 

2. Support of a liberation movement in 
Albania (the most exposed of the Commu- 
nist nations in Europe). 

3. The development of continuing para- 
military warfare in the Communist satellites 
of Eastern Europe. 

4. The withdrawal of U.S. blessings and 
support from the so-called neutrals. 

5. The limiting of foreign aid to those 
expenditures which are clearly and directly 
in support of our objective of defeating 
world communism. 

“This means,” he adds, “that we must 
recognize who our friends are and support 
them, rather than our enemies or the neu- 
trals. * * * As it stands today, a neutral 
may get as much or more aid than an ally. 
Let us take the profit out of neutralism. If 
we are really for freedom, then let us cease 
contributing to the coffers of those govern- 
ments whose policies support the enemies of 
freedom.” 

As Adm. Arleigh Burke states, in a fore- 
word to Johnson’s book, Not everybody will 
agree with all the points made by the au- 
thor * * * but everybody will agree that 
the United States must win this struggle 
for survival. * * * There is truly ‘no sub- 
stitute for victory.’” 


STATEMENT 


“The United States is at war, not at peace. 
We are losing, not winning, the struggle for 
survival which the Communists have forced 
upon us. We are losing because we have, 
so far, not resolved to win. In order to 
win, we must change our foreign policy. 
We must take the offensive.” 
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This is the theme through which an in- 
telligence expert on the Soviet Union ex- 
poses the facts behind the cold war. 

It is the author’s contention that we have 
unnecessarily subordinated our policy and 
national interests to the views of our allies, 
the United Nations, the neutrals, and world 
opinion. The author believes that our Na- 
tion, the bastion of freedom in the free 
world, is in mortal danger. But it is in 
danger, not because we face an enemy pos- 
sessing greater military power—we are far 
stronger than Russia, the author believes, 
but because we have abandoned the will to 
win. 

The importance of no substitute for vie- 
tory” rests not only on its theme, but on re- 
lentless marshaling of the facts. The au- 
thor knows, from his own experience with 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, the real na- 
ture of Soviet military strength and the crisis 
confronting the free world in our time. 
The reader of this book will know not only 
what we face but what we can do about it. 


CENSORSHIP OF STATEMENTS BY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, March 14, 1962, the Sen- 
ate Special Preparedness Subcommittee 
heard the most interesting, informative 
and candid witness to appear before our 
subcommittee this year. He testified 
on all phases of the investigation into 
censorship of anti-Communist state- 
ments from military speeches and arti- 
cles, troop information and education 
programs, and participation of military 
personnel in cold war seminars. This 
witness was Lt. Col. William E. Mayer, 
who is currently stationed at Brooke 
General Hospital at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. He is the famous and highly re- 
garded Army neuropsychiatrist who in- 
terviewed 1,000 American prisoners of 
war upon their return after the Korean 
war. 

The testimony of Colonel Mayer has 
drawn much attention and interest. The 
Chicago Daily Tribune of March 19 has 
printed an excellent editorial on the colo- 
nel’s testimony. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this editorial 
and a newsletter I prepared on the sub- 
ject of Colonel Mayer’s testimony both 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 

Mr. President, it would require too 
much space to print in the Recorp all 
of Colonel Mayer’s eloquent testimony 
and his forthright answers to all of the 
questions put to him during his day-long 
appearance before the subcommittee. 
In lieu of this, Mr. President, I have a 
copy of a news article which gives an 
excellent summary on a memorandum 
which Colonel Mayer presented to the 
subcommittee following an interview 
with staff investigators on November 7, 
1961. This article was written by Cecil 
Holland and appeared in the Evening 
Star of March 13, 1962. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article also be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Mar, 19, 
1962] 
BRAINWASHED AT HOME 

Lt. Col. William E. Mayer, an Army psy- 
chiatrist who studied the failure of training 
and character which led one American sol- 
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dier out of three taken prisoner by the Com- 
munists in Korea to collaborate with the 
enemy, reported an even more distressing 
discovery to a Senate Armed Services 
Subcommittee. 

Colonel Mayer said that not only do the 
same weaknesses appear in today’s soldiers, 
who have never been in combat or held as 
prisoners of war, but that they are endemic 
among the American people as a whole. 

What is wrong with us? Colonel Mayer's 
answers were blunt, and they will not en- 
dear him to his superiors, either in the Mili- 
tary Establishment or in Government. 

The basic cause of this sickness of the 
soul, the colonel said, is the warped objec- 
tives of contemporary society. The schools, 
the home, and the churches all are not do- 
ing their job, and it does not require a Com- 
munist to brainwash an American—to empty 
his mind and refill it with compliance to 
Communist purposes—for the Government 
of the United States is brainwashing the 
populace in advance of any contest with the 
enemy. 

When, as it has in recent years, the Gov- 
ernment is forever emphasizing and advanc- 
ing the goals of the “welfare state,” said 
Colonel Mayer, it is robbing the people of 
personal responsibility, of initiative, of the 
will to resist and stand on their own feet. 
When it promises them total and 
undertakes to minister to all their needs— 
health, welfare, education, thought itself— 
it is enfeebling their vitality and debilitating 
their strength and resolution, 

In his analysis of the Korean prisoners, 
and of another thousand soldiers he exam- 
ined in 1960, Colonel Mayer found that the 
prevalent philosophy could be expressed in 
the phrase, “What's in it forme?” And that 
attitude, encouraged from Washington, has 
spread out through the majority of the 
people. Everyone is more dependent on out- 
side authority and lacking in responsibility 
to fend for himself. 

The permissiveness of progressive educa- 
tion contributes to the process. 
Soft courses are substituted for hard dis- 
cipline, and everybody passes upward, regard- 
less of poor marks. It does not require 
accomplishment to get by. There is a re- 
grettable ignorance among many young peo- 
ple about their country's history and institu- 
tions, and about the values and liberties of 
their society and of Western civilization. 

The Army’s training program cannot make 
up these accumulated deficiencies. The 
character of the man in uniform has been 
formed by the time he is subject to service 
indoctrination, and the indoctrination is 
faulty because the noncommissioned officers 
who are responsible for its presentation are 
not equipped by education and training to 
mold the men under them. 

When the recruiting posters offer good pay, 
training in some craft, and pensions for stay- 
ing a required time, the point is blurred 
that a man is in service out of loyalty and 
respect for his country, that he must expect 
to suffer hardship and exposure to danger, 
and that he must be willing to lay down his 
life. 

The Communists may not be admirable 
persons. They may be dedicated to the de- 
fense of a slave system. But we know from 
Russian fighting qualities in World War II 
and from the performance of the Red Chi- 
nese in Korea that they are adversaries not 
to be despised. If we're going to survive in 
this world, we must get iron back into the 
American soul. We will not do it as long as 
grasping politicians and shortsighted school- 
men are directing all their exertions toward 
the creation of a mollycoddle society. 


A LESSON FOR AMERICA 
(By Senator Srrom THurmonp, Democrat, 
of South Carolina) 
The Senate’s Special Preparedness Sub- 
committee investigating muzzling of the 
military has turned to troop information 
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and education programs of the armed serv- 
ices. Sometime within the next few weeks 
the investigation will focus again on censor- 
ship of anti-Communist statements when 
the State Department returns with its 
package of alibis about its heavy hand in 
censorship. 

This second phase of the investigation 
has already revealed some glaring defi- 
ciencies in preparing our military personnel 
to face the Communist enemy and his de- 
vious methods in either a hot or cold war. 
As evidence of this Defense Department 
witnesses have revealed a new comprehen- 
sive program which was put together after 
the investigation was authorized. 

The most interesting, informative and 
candid witness to come before our subcom- 
mittee thus far has been Lt. Col. William 
Mayer. He is the famous Army neuro- 
psychiatrist who interviewed more than 
1,000 Americans who became captives in 
the Korean war. 

Colonel Mayer testified on all three phases 
of the investigation—censorship, troop in- 
formation, and cold war seminars. On cen- 
sorship he favors this be done only for 
security purposes. On Army troop informa- 
tion programs he said they had been more 
often than not a failure, useless or even 
negative in their effect, in many instances. 
As to military participation in seminars, he 
supported the that the military 
should share such of its observations and ex- 
pertise with the public as is possible. 

The overall message Colonel Mayer de- 
livered to the subcommittee was addressed 
to all Americans. Simply stated it was 
this: 

The cooperation given the enemy by ap- 
proximately one-third of the POW's—and 
Mayer says most of this was done without 
torture or particular duress reflects “aspects 
of our individual and national character that 
deviate significantly from what is generally 
believed to be the standard of morally re- 
sponsible behavior required of freemen in a 
free society.” 

He added: “Soldiers are not a separate 
species. Most of them are typical Americans, 
somewhat above the average in physical and 
mental health and education. If a code [of 
conduct] is needed for these young men, 
then the ideas in it are needed by all Amer- 
icans, and needed as working, vital, active 
standards for the self-regulation, self- 
discipline, and individual honor required of 
the citizens of a State which would govern 
itself by the intelligent consent of the 
governed, 

“I believe that our phenomenal comfort 
and success and apparent security in this 
country, among other things, are leading to 
the languishing of our basic principles, and 
can lead ultimately to our destruction, 
whether Communists or other tyrants exist 
in the world or not. And I believe that 
values and principles must be enunciated, 
clearly defined, and actively taught—not 
just once by the authors of the Federalist 
Papers or the Constitution, but by each suc- 
ceeding generation of parents and teachers, 
preachers and Governors. I think that, if 
we fail to do this, we live in a fool's paradise, 
whose days are numbered.” 

In effect the colonel said we have gone 
soft in America, and until we toughen up 
we're not going to solve the novel and 
frightening problems we discovered about 
our national character in Korean POW 
camps. The job is one for all Americans, 
and revolves around very basic American 
principles—individual personal responsibility 
and initiative. ee 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Mar. 13, 1962] 
INDOCTRINATION FAILS IN ARMY, SENATORS 
Toro 
(By Cecil Holland) 

An Army psychiatrist who has made an 
extended study of Communist brainwashing 


`munist brainw: 
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of American prisoners in Korea has labeled 
the military’s troop indoctrination program 
“more often than not a failure, useless, or 
even negative in its effects.” 

A large part of the blame, according to 
Lt. Col. William E. Mayer, falls on com- 
manders down to the company and unit level 
who are responsible for administering the 
program. Too often, he said, they are not 
interested and not equipped for the task. 

Colonel Mayer, who has spoken widely on 
Communist techniques in handling n- 
ers, also said that speeches by military leaders 
should be screened only for security reasons. 

Policy reviews, the Army doctor said, rep- 
resent “a prior prohibition on what is both 
a requirement and a privilege of the citizen: 
free expression of his honest belief.” 


PRESENTS MEMORANDUM 


He expressed his views in a memorandum 
prepared for the Senate Armed Services Sub- 
committee which is investigating military 
censorship, troop education programs, and 
participation by the military in public semi- 
nars on the dangers of communism. 

Colonel Mayer is expected to be a witness 
when the hearings resume, probably tomor- 
row, on the troop information phase of the 
inquiry. 

In his 20-page statement, Colonel Mayer 
related some of the difficulties he had en- 
countered in getting his speeches on Com- 
cleared by military 
censors. He indicated that in recent months 
he had been given more freedom to address 
both military and civilian groups—a pericd 
covered largely by the subcommittee’s in- 


quiry. 
CLEARANCE REQUIRED 

Both before and since returning to active 
duty in 1960, Colonel Mayer said, he has 
been required to obtain clearances of a 
speech, even before military groups, which 
he had given scores of times before and 
which has been widely reprinted, including 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

He said he was led to return to the serv- 
ice by the urging of high military friends 
and by disturbing findings in a survey he 
made covering 1,000 troops in the Army in 
the Pacific. 

“I had become convinced,” he wrote, “that 
many of the characterological defects which 
were dramatized by the stresses of captivity 
during the Korea conflict had not been reme- 
died among our people or among our citizen- 
soldiers * * * and that many defects were, 
in fact, becoming more serious.” 

Colonel Mayer said the defects partook of 
what psychiatrists once diagnosed as “psy- 
chopathic personality.” Such defects, he 
said, are marked, by a lack of values except 
“what's in it for me.” 

MORE LIKE PSYCHOPATHS 

“We are by no means yet ‘a nation of 
psychopaths,’” Colonel Mayer continued, 
“but we appear to be far closer to that than 
would have seemed possible a few years ago, 
and there is no guarantee that we are im- 
mune.” 

Colonel Mayer was a member of a board 
which questioned and studied the American 
prisoners after they were released by the 
Chinese Communists at the end of hostilities 
in Korea. 

He said the board classified its report only 
as “confidential” in hopes that it would be 
widely disseminated among Army officers. 
He said the board later learned that all 
copies except one, which was sent to Wash- 
ington, were destroyed. The explanation 
given, he added, was that “the public wasn't 
ready to hear this sort of thing.” 

Because of this, Colonel Mayer said, he 
began speaking before military groups in the 
Far East about the Communist methods of 
handling prisoners and about troop morale 
and leadership. His speaking was extended 
to public groups after his return to the 
United States and his ent to the 
4th Army Headquarters in Texas. 
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FOR WIDER KNOWLEDGE 


“I am convinced that Americans need to 
know far more than they do about the na- 
ture of communism as it is practiced today in 
much of the world,” Colonel Mayer said. “I 
am further convinced that horror-story or 
name-calling approaches to the subject do 
not lead to understanding, and can create 
hatreds * * * which accomplish nothing 
and Can be dangerous.” 

He said that what was revealed in the 
prisoner-of-war study had their roots far 
outside the prison camps and related to 
things learned or not learned at home. 

Colonel Mayer, who disclaimed any con- 

nections with such organizations as the 
John Birch Society, said that contrary to the 
beliefs of many, the Communists did not 
resort to violence or torture with the pris- 
oners. Moreover, he added, they were not 
interested in converting them to commu- 
nism. 
What they undertook to do, the psychia- 
trist said, was to create in them a passive, 
acquiescent state. This was done by the 
application of the principle of divide and 
conquer, with prisoners being encouraged 
and rewarded for reporting on one another. 
Unlike American captives in the past, Colo- 
nel Mayer said that in Korea there was no 
organized effort to escape, no effective as- 
sumption of command by one prisoner and 
an almost total lack of effort to care for those 
who became ill. 


CITES COLLABORATION 


He described as utterly misleading state- 
ments by defense leaders, saying that men 
performed as well in Korean captivity as 
they have in similar circumstances, and 
citing as a fact of this that only 14 were 
tried for misdeeds and 11 convicted. 

Only 14 were tried, Colonel Mayer said, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining proof. 
He added that many hundreds collaborated 
with the enemy in one way or another and 
1 in 10 of more than 900 who were ques- 
tioned admitted telling on fellow prisoners. 

The psychiatrist said that present indoc- 
trination methods are not reaching the 
troops. He cited a survey he made last year 
which indicated that the indoctrination hour 
usually was looked forward to as a chance 
to “goof off.” 

He advocated better presentation of pro- 
grams, better instructors and other means 
of indoctrination. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 27 Leg.] 
Alken Eastland Long, Mo. 
Allott Ellender Long, Hawaii 
Anderson Engle Long, 
Bartlett Ervin Magnuson 
Beall Fong Mansfield 
Bennett Pulbright McCarthy 
B Goldwater McClellan 
Bush Gore McGee 
Butler Gruening McNamara 
Byrd, Va Hart tealf 
Byrd,W.Va. Hartke Miller 
Cannon Hayden Monroney 
Capehart Hickenlooper Morse 
Carlson Hickey Morton 
Carroll Hill Moss 
Case, N.J Holland Mundt 
Chavez Hruska Murphy 
Church Humphrey uskie 
Clark Jackson Neuberger 
Cooper Javits Pastore 
Cotton Johnston Pearson 
Curtis Keating Pell 
Dirksen Kefauver Proxmire 
Douglas uch 1 — 1 s 

uche! Russe 
Dworshak Lausche Saltonstall 
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Scott Stennis Wiley 
Smathers Symington Williams, N.J. 
Smith, Mass. Talmadge Yarborough 
Smith, Maine Thurmond Young, N. Dak. 
Sparkman Tower Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. JorpaN] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Delaware [Mr. Boccs 
and Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on offi- 
cial business to attend a funeral in the 
State. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] is absent because of illness. 


The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty] is necessarily absent. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Burpick in the chair). 
present. 


A quorum is 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TOWER obtained the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for the pur- 
pose of introducing a bill, without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to my colleague 
from Texas for a question only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask only to 
introduce a bill, and that the Senator 
yield to me without losing his right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under the announce- 
ment of the majority leader, would the 
junior Senator from Texas yield the 
floor, or would his statement be counted 
as the beginning of a speech on the bill 
if he yields? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in or- 
der to avoid any question at that 
point 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I withdraw the request in order not to 
cause confusion. I shall introduce the 
bill later. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Oregon on a privileged matter, 
with the understanding that he will not 
lose his right to the floor? Iam sure the 
matter I wish to present will not take 
more than 30 seconds. It is a unani- 
mous-consent conference report on the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act; early action on which 
is important, so that it may take effect. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi has no intention of object- 
ing. My only concern is—and I ask the 
question—if the Senator from Texas 
yields under the circumstances, would 
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his yielding be charged as a speech 
against the joint resolution? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
may I be heard on that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am quite sure 
the understanding was that it would not 
be charged as a speech against the Sen- 
ator from Texas, and certainly there was 
no intention or idea of that sort in the 
mind of any Senator. 

Mr, STENNIS. If that is clear 

Mr. TOWER. Under those circum- 
stances, I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that a conference re- 
port is a privileged matter, and in view 
of the fact that consideration of the 
conference report will not be charged 
against the Senator from Texas as a 
speech, I am in favor of the report being 
considered at this time. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 5968) to amend the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, as amended. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of March 22, 1962.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report had the unanimous ap- 
proval of both the Senate conferees and 
the House conferees. When such ap- 
proval takes place on a District of Co- 
lumbia matter, it is something to take 
note of, and I ask that the report be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an explanation of the amend- 
ments be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT AS 

APPROVED BY CONFEREES 


Section 1 extends the coverage and pro- 
tection of the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act to emp 
of scientific, educational, literary nonprofit, 
and humane organizations. 

Section 2 provides a new definition of in- 
sured work which is necessary because of 
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the flexible maximum weekly benefit amount 
established elsewhere in the act. 

Section 3 contains a provision requiring 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Board to credit all of the 
interest earned by the trust fund to the 
employer’s experience rating accounts, 
Presently, all of the interest is not credited 
because of the fact that some of it is earned 
by out-of-business accounts. 

Section 4 lowers the requirements for re- 
duced contribution rates for employers by 
one-tenth of 1 percent in each rate step. 

This section also allows employers to make 
yoluntary contributions within 30 days of 
their contribution (tax) rate in order to re- 
duce their rate for the calendar year in 
question. 

Section 5 establishes the maximum weekly 
benefit amount each year as 50 percent of 
the average covered wage in the District 
of Columbia. It also establishes an indi- 
vidual’s weekly benefit amount as one 
twenty-third of his high quarter wages in 
his base period. This permits the maximum 
weekly benefit amount to increase year by 
year in accordance with the economy with- 
out congressional action. In order to qualify 
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for any benefits an individual must have 
received wages of not less than $130 in one 
quarter of his base period and been paid 
wages of not less than $276 in at least two 
quarters of his base period. In addition, in 
his base iod he must have received at 
least 1½ times his high quarter wages. An 
individual not receiving the last require- 
ment may receive benefits of $1 less per week 
if he is within $85 of this requirement or 
may receive benefits of $2 less per week if 
he is within $70 of this requirement. 

This section also prevents an individual 
from drawing benefits for 2 successive bene- 
fit years without additional work after his 
first benefit year commenced, and thus 
would prevent individuals from drawing 
benefits for 2 years in a row based on one 
separation from work. This requirement is 
that the individual must earn at least 10 
times his benefit amount to quali- 
fy for the second benefit year. 

In addition, this section contains a pro- 
vision designed to prevent retirees from 
drawing unemployment compensation bene- 
is identical to the one 


ployment program now in operation. It pro- 
vides that any retirement contributed to by 
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a base-period employer shall be deducted 
from the individual’s benefits. The provi- 
sion excludes disability and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, 

Finally, the section increases the duration 
of an individual’s benefits to the lesser of 
34 times his weekly benefit amount or 50 
percent of the wages received by him in his 
base period, 

Section 6 contains a technical amendment 
removing the old $30 maximum weekly 
benefit amount and includes in lieu thereof 
the established maximum benefit amount. 

Section 7 also contains a technical change. 
The change is n because the benefit 
table has been replaced in the act by a flexi- 
ble provision establishing the maximum 
weekly benefit amount, 

Section 8 denies individuals who refuse 
training courses approved by the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Board from receiving benefits. Under exist- 
ing law this section is limited to individuals 
under 21 years of age. 

The section affirmatively provides that in- 
dividuals taking a training or 
course approved by the Board or the Em- 
ployment Service shall be deemed avail- 
able for work and thus eligible for benefits, 


Comparison of amendments to the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act as passed by the House and Senate and proposed 
agreement 


1, Maximum benefit | $80 a week maximum. Table Is 
amount, dased on J of high quarter 


Variable: 26 weeks or 44 of base 


$35 on a Ms table 
benefits from $36 through 
based on a 14s table. amoun 


Variable: 26 weeks or 14 of base 
od ver 


Senate bill Agreement 
Sets the maximum weekly benefit | Senate version. 
annually as 50 percent of the 
x average 1 in the 


Cc . The in- 
dividual’s weekly benefit 
would be 


wages, whichever is the wages, whichever is the 5 
. b. ` r. es 1 feature from each the 
House and Senate bills.) 
3. * . Vol- | Individual disqualified from 5 to | Individual to receive no benefits | Deletes the provision for reduc- | Existing law. oe somewhere be- 
un leaving without 10 weeks co in the for as long as he remains unem- tion of benefits but retains the tween ouse and Senate 
canse, miscon- week in which the ployed and until he earns wages variable disqualification period. bills.) 
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GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH 
PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, there is 
a great deal of talk these days about the 
necessity of expanding American mar- 
kets abroad. To this end it is proposed 
that we lower tariffs and therefore stim- 
ulate American markets abroad by mak- 
ing domestic markets in this country 
more attractive for foreign goods. 

We are the most productive people in 
the world. We have the greatest indus- 
trial power that any nation has ever 
mustered. We are potentially capable 
of competing with any nation or nations 
in the world on a favorable basis in the 
sale of goods and services in the interna- 
tional market. 

Mr. President, I believe that American 
business can compete with any nation or 
nations in the world. We have the 
greatest productive facilities. We have 
the necessary technology. We have the 
methods of salesmanship that would en- 
able us to compete favorably with any 
other country in the world, were it not 
for the fact that in this country produc- 
tion costs are well above competitive lev- 
els in many areas. 

For that reason, we have tariffs to pro- 
tect our domestic industry. 

There are several reasons why produc- 
tion costs in this country are above com- 
petitive levels. For example, very often 
the Government sponsors wage increases 
not tied to per man productivity. The 
Government is in the money market, 
bidding up interest rates and competing 
with private business for capital. There 
is an intensive tax and regulatory bur- 
den imposed on business, 

There is one particular element that 
I should like to discuss on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon with reference 
to our production levels being above 
competitive levels, and that is the fact 
that the Federal Government is in many 
areas and on many fronts in active com- 
petition with private business. 

One of the greatest of many opportu- 
nities for substantial savings in Federal 
expenditures lies in the termination or 
curtailment of Government business type 
activities that are in direct competition 
with private enterprise. 

The scope and magnitude of these ac- 
tivities has become so great that no one 
actually knows the total number of them, 
the capital investment in them, the total 
number of their employees, or the gross 
value of the goods and services they 
produce or provide. 

They are found in every agency of 
Government, and they reach into every 
segment of the American economic 
structure. 

It should be understood at the outset 
that the expression “Government com- 
petition” means Government ownership 
and operation of facilities producing or 
providing products and/or services that 
are readily available from commercial 
sources. It does not necessarily mean 
readily available at the same price be- 
cause, in most instances, there is no 
valid basis for a realistic comparison of 
industry and Government costs. Fur- 
thermore, whether or not the Govern- 
ment can or thinks it can do it cheaper 
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should not even be a consideration when- 
ever there is competitive bidding. 

It also should be understood that 
there are three major classifications of 
Government competition; namely, facil- 
ities providing: First, products and serv- 
ices for the Government’s own use; 
second, products and services for the 
use of Government employees; and, 
third, products and services to be sold 
or given to the general public. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Detailed congressional studies of the 
Government competition problem date 
back to 1933 when a special committee 
of the House of Representatives made 
an exhaustive investigation. It found 
232 such activities started during World 
War I still in operation, and com- 
mented: 

The evidence in general indicates that 
the operations of the Federal Government in 
the field of private enterprise has reached 
® magnitude and diversity which threatens 
to reduce the private initiative, curtail the 
opportunities, and infringe upon the earn- 
ing powers of taxpaying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them. 


The next major congressional study 
of the problem began in 1947, when the 
second Hoover Commission was in- 
structed to look into this matter. In 
March 1949, the Commission submitted 
a detailed report to Congress. The in- 
troduction to that report stated: 

There are about 100 important business 
enterprises which the Federal Government 
owns or in which it is financially interested. 
These concerns engage directly or indirectly 
in lending money, guaranteeing loans and 
deposits; writing life insurance; the produc- 


ing, distributing, and selling of electric 
power and 

Of all things— 
fertilizers; the operation of railways and 


ships; the purchasing and selling of farm 
products; and the smelting and sale of 
metals. 

The Government’s direct investment in 
these enterprises is in excess of $20 billion, 
and there are further authorized commit- 
ments to supply about $14 billion to them. 
In addition, the Government guarantees di- 
rectly and indirectly about $90 billion of 
deposits or mortgages, and the life insurance 
written by Government agencies approaches 
$40 billion. 


The first Hoover Commission did not 
attempt to say how much could be saved 
by adopting and implementing its rec- 
ommendations regarding Government 
business enterprises, but emphasized 
that the savings to the taxpayers to be 
made in these agencies are very large. 

The next significant investigation of 
the Government competition problem 
took the form of a 1954 House Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee study 
under the chairmanship of Represent- 
ative Cecil M. Harden, Republican, of 
Indiana. This study resulted in four 
volumes of hearings and a report that 
stated: 

Though economy in Government opera- 
tions may be proved in a given case or the 
necessity for the Government to operate a 
service may be proved at one time, it is 
essential to develop competitive industries 
as soon as possible and the Government 
should step out of the picture at the earliest 
possible date. 
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The most recent and most comprehen- 
sive study of this complicated and con- 
troversial subject was completed in May 
1955, when the Second Hoover Commis- 
sion submitted its report on business 
enterprises. During the approximately 
2 years that most of the Commission’s 
task forces were at work, so much in- 
formation on Government competition 
was uncovered that it was necessary to 
discuss the problem in some detail not 
only in the wrap-up report on business 
enterprises but also in the separate re- 
ports on lending agencies, transporta- 
son; water resources, and depot utiliza- 

on. 

In spite of the voluminous data it 
accumulated, the Commission would not 
even attempt a Government-wide esti- 
mate of the Government competition 
problem, explaining that it was unable to 
discover the full extent of such activi- 
ties. However, the Commission was able 
to determine that in the Department of 
Defense alone, there were 2,621 commer- 
cial and industrial-type activities, in 48 
categories, employing an estimated 600,- 
000 persons and involving an initial capi- 
tal investment of more than $15 billion. 
The Commission said at least 1,000 of 
these 2,621 activities could and should 
be discontinued without adversely af- 
fecting our national security program. 

EXECUTIVE AGENCY HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Eisenhower administration’s Gov- 
ment-wide effort to close or curtail un- 
necessary business-type activities and 
prevent the establishment of new com- 
mercial-industrial activities that were 
unnecessary was formalized with the is- 
suance, on January 15, 1955, of Budget 
Bureau Bulletin No. 554. This bulletin 
stated: 

It shall be the general policy of the ad- 
ministration that the Federal Government 
will not start or carry on any commercial 
activity to provide a service or product for 
its own use if such product or service can 
be procured from private enterprise through 
ordinary business channels. 


It should be noted, however, that the 
Department of Defense, as early as No- 
vember 17, 1952, had inaugurated its 
own so-called decompetition program 
with the issuance of DOD Directive No. 
4000.8, which directed a survey of all 
military business-type activities to de- 
termine the need for their continued op- 
eration and retention. 

Approximately 1 year later—November 
24, 1953—the Defense Department issued 
DOD Directive No. 4100.15, which laid 
down detailed policy guidelines with re- 
spect to the ownership and operation of 
commercial and industrial-type facil- 
ities. This directive, issued by Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson, stated in part: 

The Department of Defense supports the 
basic principle that free competitive enter- 
prise should be fostered by Government. 
Therefore, privately owned or Government- 
owned and privately operated commercial 
and industrial-type facilities will be used by 
the Department of Defense to the greatest 
extent practicable, recognizing the basic 
military necessity for integrated, self-sus- 
taining units responsive to command and 
the necessity for operating anywhere in the 
world. It is the policy of the Department of 
Defense not to engage in the operation of 
commercial-type facilities unless it can be 
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demonstrated that it is necessary for the 
Government to perform the required work or 
service. 


The Pentagon then issued DOD Direc- 
tive No. 4100.16, on March 8, 1954, in 
which a comprehensive review of specific 
categories of commercial-industrial ac- 
tivities was ordered. The directive 
covered 1,679 such activities. Between 
the date of its issuance and January 1, 
1958, 268 activities were discontinued, 57 
were curtailed, 127 were earmarked for 
closing, and 133 were earmarked for cur- 
tailment. 

During the 18 months immediately fol- 
lowing January 1, 1958, the Defense De- 
partment resurveyed 695 activities. Of 
this number, an additional 63 were 
closed, curtailed 13, decided to close 77 
more, and decided to curtail 11 more. 

Two other significant Department of 
Defense actions should be noted here 
before discussing the Government-wide 
implementation of Budget Bureau Bul- 
letin No. 55-4. 

On April 27, 1955, the Department of 
Defense revised and reissued DOD Direc- 
tive No. 4100.15, which was first issued 
in November of 1953. The revised direc- 
tive stressed that the use of Govern- 
ment-owned and operated commercial- 
industrial-type facilities would not be 
authorized except when it can be clearly 
cemonstrated that private enterprise 
cannot perform the service or provide 
the products needed to meet current and 
mobilization requirements, or that in the 
execution of the military mission, oper- 
ation by the Government is a necessity. 
The revised directive also permitted the 
continued use of or establishment of 
Government-owned activities in those 
instances when the product or service 
cannot be obtained from private sources 
at a reasonable price. 

But less than a year later, on January 
31, 1956, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Supply and Logistics found it 
necessary to issue a clarifying directive 
in which he explained that a commercial 
price will be considered reasonable when 
the commercial price to the Government 
is not greater than the price paid by 
other purchasers considering the exist- 
ence of adequate competition, volume 
of purchases, and quality of products 
and/or services obtained. 

Reverting now to the issuance of 
Budget Bureau Bulletin No. 55-4, this 
policy directive called upon Government 
agencies to do two things: First, report 
their commercial-industrial activities; 
and second, evaluate their Government- 
operated manufacturing activities to de- 
termine which ones should be continued 
or terminated in accordance with the 
general policy. 

The reports received in response to 
this directive were compiled in an inven- 
tory of certain commercial-industrial 
activities of the Government, issued in 
May 1956. This inventory disclosed 
the existence of 19,711 activities with 
capital assets of nearly $12 billion and 
employing 258,425 civilians and 8,096 
military personnel. All of these activ- 
ities were in one category—providing 
products and services for the Govern- 
ment’s own use. 
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As the next phase in this decompeti- 
tion program, Budget Bureau Bulletin 
No. 57-7 was issued on February 5, 1957. 
This bulletin restated the general policy 
and included instructions for the evalua- 
tion of commercial-industrial activities 
classified as services. 

After reviewing the responses to this 
directive, the need for clarification of 
the data published in the Bureau’s 1986 
inventory became evident, so it was de- 
cided to spell out more specific and uni- 
form criteria for determining the appli- 
cation of the Government’s general 
policy in specific situations. At the same 
time, the Bureau recognized a need for 
better criteria for making decisions 
where cost differentials were an im- 
portant consideration. 

After full discussions with the prin- 
cipal agencies concerned, the President 
approved a revised directive which was 
issued on September 21, 1959, as Budget 
Bureau Bulletin No. 60-2 and is still in 
effect. Its stated purpose was: First, 
to clarify the program based upon ex- 
perience; and second, to complete the 
evaluations of all remaining activities. 
The general policy remained essentially 
unchanged, pointing out that because 
the private enterprise system is basic to 
the American economy, the general pol- 
icy establishes a presumption in favor 
of Government procurement from com- 
mercial sources. 

Bulletin No. 60-2 also recognized that 
there are factors which may make it 
necessary or advisable for a Govern- 
ment agency to produce goods or serv- 
ices for its own use; but it placed the 
burden of proof squarely on the agency. 
Guidelines and criteria were provided 
for determining whether compelling 
reasons existed due to, first, national 
security; second, relatively large and 
disproportionately high costs; or third, 
clear unfeasibility. 

In a May 12, 1960, progress report, 
Deputy Budget Bureau Director Elmer 
Staats told the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business that, as of July 
31, 1959, the civilian agencies of Gov- 
ernment had taken action to discon- 
tinue 1,516 of the activities listed in the 
Budget Bureau’s 1956 inventory. He 
also said an additional 226 had been 
curtailed. Elsewhere in his testimony, 
he also said: 

Most of the more than 19,000 activities 
were not competitive with private enter- 
prise. 

Between January 1957 and July 1959, 236 
new commercial-industrial activities were 
established by civilian agencies. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


While the Budget Bureau and other 
executive agencies were attempting to 
implement the administration’s Govern- 
ment competition policy directive, Con- 
gress grappled with the recommenda- 
tions made in the Second Hoover 
Commision’s Report on Business Enter- 
prises. Hearings were held on numer- 
ous bills and several were approved. 
These included disposal of the Texas 
City, Tex., tin smelter, and authoriza- 
tion for a 5-year lease of the Alaska 
Railroad to private interests. But there 
was no final action on the most impor- 
tant Government competition bill—the 
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so-called Anti-Government Competi- 
tion Act, introduced by six Senators and 
four Members of the House. Even worse, 
Congress caused the Pentagon’s decom- 
petition program to grind to a virtual 
halt, by inserting in the 1956 Defense 
Appropriations Act a rider—section 
638—requiring congressional approval of 
every Pentagon proposal to close or cur- 
tail an activity at least 5 years old and 
employing 10 or more persons. 

The Anti-Government Competition 
Act would have: 

First. Put Congress on record as di- 
recting all Federal agencies to get out 
and stay out of most business-type 
activities. It would have limited such 
activities to those that are necessary 
for the Government itself to perform in 
the public interest or in furtherance of 
national programs and objectives estab- 
lished by statute. 

Second. Required the Department of 
Defense to investigate business com- 
plaints of unfair competition. 

Third. Required the Budget Bureau to 
review each proposed Government activ- 
ity that might be competitive with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Fourth. Instructed the President to 
submit an annual report on actions 
taken pursuant to the legislation. 

The section 638 veto power over pro- 
posed Pentagon decompetition actions 
originated with the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and caused the Defense 
Department virtually to discontinue its 
campaign to close or curtail its business- 
type activities. In 1956, Congress re- 
fused to extend the veto authority, in 
spite of strong Appropriations Commit- 
tee pressure in favor of such action. In 
1957, the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee did not even recommend such a pro- 
vision, but the House Armed Services 
Committee attempted to insert a similar 
rider in the military construction au- 
thorization bill. The House approved 
the proposal but a vigorous campaign 
to have it deleted in the Senate was suc- 
cessful. Since then, Congress has made 
no further efforts to enact such restric- 
tive language. 

Another congressional committee that 
has interested itself in the Government 
competition problem is the Senate’s 
Select Committee on Small Business. In 
its 1957 annual report, the committee 
recommended: 

That all Government agencies abstain 
from initiating any commercial activity and 
expedite the discontinuance of any such ac- 
tivity already engaged in which provides a 
product or service for Government use when 
such product or service may be obtained, 
with reasonable convenience, in like quality 
and quantity at a fair and reasonable price, 
through ordinary business channels. Ex- 
ceptions should be made only when it is 
clearly demonstrated that the public in- 
terest is better served. 

That the Defense Department accelerate 
the rate at which its competitive commer- 
cial enterprises are being closed. 


Two years later, in the select com- 
mittee’s eighth annual report, it re- 
peated both of the above recommenda- 
tions, and also observed as follows: 

The Congress should carefully consider 
the possibility of enacting legislation to 
require greater action in this field. 
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The most recent expressions of con- 
gressional concern regarding Govern- 
ment competition involve research and 
development generally and the experi- 
mental space satellite communications 
system. 


During the last session of Congress, 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee and the House Appropriations 
Committee were very critical of the large 
and ever-increasing number of organiza- 
tions which have been established, 
mostly on a nonprofit basis, to do busi- 
ness solely or primarily with the Govern- 
ment in the research and development 
area. Because of this criticism, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, on August 5, instructed a 
five-member ad hoc committee, headed 
by Budget Director David Bell, to make 
a comprehensive review of the Govern- 
ment’s so-called contracting out policies. 
The Bell Committee report was due De- 
cember 1, but has not as yet been de- 
livered. 

The House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, in a recent report on com- 
mercial applications of space communi- 
cations systems, called upon NASA to 
harness and utilize the demonstrated ex- 
traordinary capacity of private enter- 
prise to the maximum extent practicable 
in the Nation's space programs. A state- 
ment by President Kennedy indicated he 
also strongly favors this course of action. 

But shortly thereafter, when a group 
of nine international common carriers 
proposed the organization of a nonprofit 
corporation to develop, construct, op- 
erate, maintain and promote the use of 
a commercial satellite communications 
system, a group of Congressmen warned 
against possible monopolistic results and 
the proposal was sharply criticized at a 
Senate Small Business Subcommittee 
hearing chairmaned by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. Since then, the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
chairman of the Senate Space Commit- 
tee, sponsored legislation and held hear- 
ings on this subject. The Kerr proposal 
would authorize private ownership of 
the U.S. part of a global communication 
satellite system. 

EXAMPLES 

Because any such undertaking would 
be futile, I shall not attempt to measure, 
or present an inventory of, the scope 
and magnitude of current Government 
owned and operated business-type ac- 
tivities. However, it is possible to iden- 
tify some of the more glaring current 
examples of unfair and unnecessary 
Government competition with privately 
owned, taxpaying enterprises. They are 
as follows: 

First. The Postal Savings System, 
which outlived its usefulness many years 
ago, continues to compete with commer- 
cial savings institutions in urban areas. 

Second. The Military Air Transport 
Service, in spite of repeated congres- 
sional criticism, continues to operate ex- 
cessive numbers of flights on routes 
served by the commercial airlines. 

Third. The Alaska Communication 
System is still Government owned and 
operated, in spite of the availability of a 
number of buyers. 
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Fourth. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, which got into the fertilizer produc- 
tion business on an experimental basis, 
now sells about $20 million worth an- 
nually, at less than cost, and now wants 
to get into the coal mining business. 

Fifth. The Navy is currently assigning 
more than 75 percent of its repair, alter- 
ation, and conversion work on naval ves- 
sels to its own shipyards, in spite of its 
admission that costs are as much as 15 
percent higher in the naval shipyards 
than in private yards. 

Sixth. The Federal Government, in 
1960, generated 112,305,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy, an increase of 
nearly 200 percent over the 40,387,000 
kilowatt-hours it generated in 1950. 

Seventh. Loans, guarantees, and in- 
surance in Federal lending agencies, 
plus the authority to obtain additional 
capital from the Treasury, exceeds $250 
billion. 

Eighth. The Federal Supply Service 
uses its own warehouse facilities almost 
exclusively. The Defense Materials 
System uses its own facilities primarily, 
but only a limited number of commer- 
cial warehouses. 

Ninth. The Navy continues to do a 
large percentage of its aircraft overhaul 
and maintenance work in its own shops, 
while the Army and Air Force place 
much greater reliance upon the aircraft 
service industry. 

Tenth. The Defense Department still 
owns and operates more than 100 local 
telephone systems that it would rather 
dispose of but has found it difficult to 
dispose of because of congressional 
restrictions on their sale by negotiated 
contracts. 

Mr. President, on March 1 I intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 303, to au- 
thorize the Committee on Government 
Operations to investigate Government 
competition with private business and 
to determine means and methods by 
which such functions can be transferred 
to private enterprise. 

I respectfully call attention to this 
resolution and ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 303 

Resolved, That the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
section 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
and in accordance with its jurisdiction speci- 
fied by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, to make a full and complete 
study for the purpose of determining— 

(1) the extent to which departments and 
agencies of the Government are engaged in 
the production or furnishing of goods and 
services which can be supplied by private 
enterprise; 

(2) the extent to which necessity or the 
national security require that such goods 
and services be produced or furnished by 
departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment; and 

(3) the means and methods by which the 
function of producing or furnishing such 
goods and services may be transferred at 
the earliest practicable time and to the 
greatest practicable extent to private com- 
petitive enterprise within the United States. 
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Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1962, 
through January 31, 1963, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized at its discretion to select one 
Person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $1,200 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings upon the study and investigation 
authorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for such. legislation as 
it deems advisable, to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1963. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$125,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, our pro- 
ductive capacity is based on a system of 
free enterprise and profits. No govern- 
ment exists for profits; it exists by prof- 
its. The earnings of industrial enter- 
prises are the basis for most of our taxes 
that enable the Government to obtain 
appropriations for those functions it is 
constitutionally authorized to perform. 

There is in America today, from di- 
verse sources, an almost constant pres- 
sure to inject more government into our 
daily lives, including competitive activi- 
ties with the very productive enterprises 
which largely support government in the 
first place. 

Some of the functions performed by 
the Federal Government in competition 
with private enterprise, however, have a 
sound basis of economic necessity. Iam 
sure we will all recognize that this is 
especially true in the Department of 
Defense and some related agencies, such 
as the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Even here, however, there is a need 
for continuous vigilance as defense pro- 
duction changes to meet new military 
and security requirements, especially in 
the area of space exploration. 

We find the Federal Government to- 
day still engaged in the telephone and 
related communications business; in pro- 
ducing and distributing electric power; 
in building and repairing seagoing ves- 
sels; in loaning money; in storing sur- 
pluses; in warehousing; in commercial 
transportation; and in financing homes, 
office buildings, stores, and other retail 
outlets. 

There is competition between Govern- 
ment and industry in the area of patents, 
in forestry, in mining, in water power, 
in chemicals—yes, even in amusement 
and entertainment. 

More important than individual in- 
stances that deprive the Government of 
tax revenues is the overall perpetuation 
of the philosophy that private enterprise 
is inadequate, that Government largess 
is endless and costless, and that any 
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economic system can be improved by 
constant tampering and redirection. 

The facts are that a system of free 
enterprise has its own built-in levers for 
purging the unwanted, the unnecessary, 
the costly, and shoddy. 

In our economy, what the people want 
determines what is produced. 

Mr. President, there is no democracy 
like the democracy of the marketplace. 
The consumer in this country determines 
what goods and services he wants pro- 
duced. In the United States, I would 
say, Management and proprietors are the 
employees of the consumers. 

The Federal Government has reached 
the point that it takes more and more 
money from the pockets of the taxpayers. 
I hope the taxpayers of this country 
realize that the more money the Federal 
Government takes from them the less 
democracy of the marketplace we shall 
have. Of course, the dollar might not 
mean only material things to the in- 
dividual—in any case, it should not 
mean only material things, but should 
recognize freedom of choice. The more 
of the dollar that Uncle Sam takes away 
from the individual the less freedom of 
choice he will have, and then democracy 
of the marketplace will operate less well. 

Our people are fortunate to live in an 
economy in which they cast ballots in 
the marketplace to determine what is to 
be produced. 

Under Federal control, political, mili- 
tary, and propaganda considerations in- 
fluence what shall be produced. 

Under Federal guidance, risk is largely 
eliminated, with a consequent leavening 
of skills and economic adventures by in- 
dividuals willing to invest in the new and 
untried. 

Today's industrialist in America must 
compete for workers. Under Govern- 
ment control of production, a worker 
would be told where to work and under 
what conditions. 

Today we have a freedom of choice 
in how we spend our money, for a radio 
or automobile of one manufacturer or 
another; tomorrow we may pay a con- 
trolled price for a single product, pro- 
duced at Government specifications with 
attendant lethargy over improvements 
and performance. 

I had the privilege of living in Great 
Britain for a time. I lived there not too 
long after the Socialist government of 
that country had nationalized the rail- 
roads. Gone was the competition of 
the private enterprise system that had 
developed Britain’s great network of 
railroads. Gone with it was the fine 
service that had always been connected 
with the various privately owned Brit- 
ish railroads. Gone was the esprit de 
corps of the worker who used to take 
pride in the company for which he 
worked—very much, I suppose, like a 
soldier has pride in his flag and his unit. 
Now all the employees of the British 
railway system have been reduced to the 
status of Government employees. The 
consumer is the one who suffers in such 
a situation. 

It seems to me that a broad-scale ap- 
proach to this subject is the obligation 
of the Congress and of extreme neces- 
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sity at this moment in our history, when 
we are witnessing a realinement and re- 
surgence of the economic growth both 
here and abroad. 

All of us, every American, be he a 
worker, owner, investor, or Government 
administrator, has a stake in a calm ap- 
praisal of trends of Federal activity and 
control in this and other areas of our 
economic and social life. 

If I may digress a moment, in con- 
nection with my statement that all of 
us—workers and owners—have a stake 
in appraisal of current trends, we 
should never recognize the fallacy which 
holds that the interests of management 
and ownership and the interests of labor 
are contrary and incompatible with each 
other. I believe that what is good for 
business is good for everyone. If busi- 
ness does not prosper in the United 
States, labor cannot prosper. 

And when it is proposed to stimulate 
the economy by creating the freest pos- 
sible climate for the conduct of business, 
that is not only a probusiness movement, 
but it is also a prolabor movement as 
well. The American workingman has 
been the big beneficiary of our system of 
private enterprise. It has produced for 
him the highest standard of living en- 
joyed by working people anywhere in the 
world. 

As a dramatic example, I note that the 
18 million American Negroes who have 
not had the educational, job, and eco- 
nomic opportunities that others in our 
land have had, have, I must frankly ad- 
mit, been discriminated against and mis- 
treated. As a result they have tended 
to be low on our socioeconomic scale. 
Yet the 18 million American Negroes own 
more automobiles, more television sets, 
more refrigerators, and more homes than 
all of the 200-plus million people in the 
Soviet Union. I think that is a good 
illustration of what the free enterprise 
system has done for everyone in our so- 
ciety. We are a highly productive, com- 
fortable, and yet self-reliant and re- 
sourceful people. I think we should 
determine that the system of private 
enterprise must be preserved in this 
country. 

It is the avowed aim of the Commu- 
nists to destroy capitalism. It should 
therefore be our participating goal to de- 
fend and sustain capitalism with a new 
vigor and intelligence if we are to sur- 
vive and flourish. 

Many of us forget that the weapons 
being used by the Communists in this 
economic onslaught against us are osten- 
sibly innocuous. 

Communists divide and confuse; they 
smile, then frown, placate then growl 
defiance, spoon feeding diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and propaganda dismay to na- 
tions and individuals, creating dis- 


ruption, stirring the irrational, and 
confusing the world. 
And for what purpose? To pave the 


way for conquest by arms or by default. 
And part of the master plan is, in lieu 
of outright military conquest, to nibble 
away at the foundations of capitalistic, 
free enterprise strength with subtle 
urgings among our intellectuals and 
doers that centralism is a cure-all and 
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can be arrived at painlessly if only we 
will be patient. 

Many years ago Marx said: 

I can tell you in a word 


In describing communism— 


that it is the confiscation of private prop- 
erty. 


The whole target of the Communist ef- 
fort is the destruction of the capitalist 
system. It is my hope that we shall not 
be well intentioned but unwitting allies 
in their efforts to destroy us. 

Let us take a look at the thinking of 
Marx and Engels and Lenin and their 
peculiar twisted and distorted interpre- 
tations of history. They hold that the 
history of human society has been char- 
acterized by class warfare, and that class 
warfare has always existed. This is the 
basic premise on which they proceed. 
They hold that eventually the proprie- 
tors of wealth, because they are basically 
avaricious, greedy, and cannibalistic, 
will diminish their own numbers, so that 
the number of proprietors of wealth will 
diminish, and the number of the “have 
nots,” the people without wealth, the 
workers, will increase. Because the 
proletariat will ultimately grow exceed- 
ingly strong numerically, by sheer weight 
of numbers they will overcome the capi- 
talists, the owners of property, and will 
destroy them and establish the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. They say this is 
historically inevitable. 

Once the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat has been established, it will use 
the coercive power of the state to bring 
about the nationalization of all the 
means of production, distribution, and 
exchange. 

They frankly say that all opposition 
must be ruthlessly and brutally sup- 
pressed, if necessary, because of the end 
that they seek to achieve. They do not 
hold that government ownership of the 
means of production, distribution, and 
exchange is an end unto itself but is a 
means to an end. 

At this point the Marxist proffers to 
the world a utopia, which he calls the 
promised society. The promised society 
will be a happy place. Everyone will 
work for the good of the community. 
There will be no more avarice and no 
more greed; the trappings of the State 
will wither away gradually; the trap- 
pings of capitalism will be used until 
they can be destroyed; there will be no 
currency; there will be no government; 
there will be a sort of anarchical syndi- 
calisin, under which everyone will be 
happy. That is what they say. 

Of course, this is an idealistic goal 
that conceivably appeals to many of the 
downtrodden and gullible. 

However, I believe most of us have 
enough good sense to know that this type 
of promised society would be impossible 
to achieve, because, although we are all 
created equal in the eyes of God, whereas 
in this country we are all equal in the 
eyes of the law, and our votes count 
equally at the polling place, we are not 
equal. 

We are different. We are separate in- 
dividuals. We cannot all be measured 
by the same yardstick. I found out that 
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we are not all equal when I tried out for 
the basketball team. Each of us has dif- 
ferent capacities, different abilities. 

Therefore, once the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is established, it must use the 
coercive authority of the state to force 
everyone into the same mold, for if that 
coercive authority were ever removed, 
we would not have the Marxist promised 
society, but we would ultimately return 
to the type of society that we have in 
the United States, if the people were 
allowed to be free. 

However, this is an attractive goal to 
the unenlightened, and this is what we 
compete with. Therefore we must show 
the rest of the world, by precept and 
example, that we believe in the capitalist 
system and intend to preserve it. This 
system offers man the best opportunity, 
not merely for comfort, not merely for 
things, but for spiritual and intellectual 
and social progress. 

I do not charge that many of our eco- 
nomic planners have adopted Marxism; 
I say only that what may appear to us 
to be innocuous today may be deadly 
tomorrow. 

Men of noble intention and lofty aims, 
dissatisfied with society as they see it, 
may feel that by planning, society can 
be reordered to provide a better life for 
everybody. So they set about doing 
grand things. The function of the gov- 
ernment then becomes no longer just 
that of preserving order in society, but 
of ordering and regimenting society. 
The planners inevitably set out simply 
to control things; but when their plans 
are implemented, they end by control- 
ling the people, and we do not want our 
people controlled. This is not the func- 
tion of government. 

In our society, government should be 
the servant of the people, not the mas- 
ter of the people. So our system of a 
free economy really serves as a buffer 
between the people and the inclination 
of those in power in the political sphere 
to gather more power unto themselves, 
because it prevents the peoples being 
reduced to a state of dependency upon 
and subordination to the central gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, there are many ways to 
confiscate private property or to replace 
it. with government-run operations, In- 
equitable and excessive taxation is one 
way. Attempts to cure the threat of 
bankruptcy by more spending is another. 
Stringent government controls are an- 
other. Government ownership is the 
most direct way, and it is this method 
that should be examined and corrected 
by Congress as soon as possible. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT— AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mansrretp] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alexan- 
der Hamilton as a national monument. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is now debating a motion to consider 
a joint resolution to which will be offered 
an amendment calling for the submis- 
sion to the States, for ratification, of a 
constitutional amendment which will 
prohibit the collection of a poll tax as a 
requirement for voting in a Federal 
election. I approve of the manner in 
which the able, distinguished, and re- 
sponsible senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoxLAxp]! has approached this 
problem. He has taken a statesmanlike 
approach. If, indeed, we are to act to 
prevent the States from imposing a poll 
tax, then it should not be by the enact- 
ment of a statute; it should be done by 
constitutional action, because the con- 
duct of elections comes within the pecul- 
iar purview of the functions, the rights, 
and the responsibilities of the States. 

But, however much I admire the 
statesmanlike and sound legal approach 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, I am compelled to say that, in 
my estimation, such an amendment is 
not necessary. Only five States cur- 
rently have the poll tax: my own State 
of Texas, the State of Virginia, the State 
of Arkansas, the State of Mississippi, and 
the State of Alabama. Technically 
speaking, the poll tax is not a qualifi- 
cation for suffrage. The poll tax is a 
tax which is levied, in my State in any 
case, on every individual. Admittedly, 
it is not enforced. But the payment of 
a poll tax is an evidence of residence; 
and residence is a generally accepted re- 
quirement for suffrage. It is not a qual- 
ification. Everyone who is a resident 
is entitled to pay his tax and to vote. 
That is his privilege. 

I point out, further, that the poll tax 
does not really operate to prevent peo- 
ple from voting. The amount of the 
tax is so low that it does not really deter 
anyone from voting, regardless of his 
socioeconomic or financial status. In 
Texas, we have a good record of not only 
permitting, but actually encouraging, 
minority ethnic groups to participate in 
the political process. My State has a 
number of Negro citizens and citizens of 
Latin American origin. They vote in 
substantial numbers, and no effort is 
made to prevent them from voting. The 
poll tax in Texas does not serve to pre- 
vent people from voting. 

I think the poll tax is a nuisance, I 
can see not much reason for continuing 
the poll tax. But, again, the poll tax 
exists in only 5 States out of the 50. 
It does not really serve to prevent peo- 
ple from voting. I cannot understand, 
then, why we should concern ourselves 
with a constitutional amendment on the 
subject. If I were to venture a prog- 
nostication, I would predict that, prob- 
ably by the time such an amendment 
were ratified, two or three of the States 
which currently have the poll tax would 
have abolished it on their own initiative. 
I can testify that in Texas there is con- 
siderable sympathy for the abolition of 
the poll tax; and I believe that in my 
State it will be done away with before 
too long a time. 

Evidence of interest in the matter is 
found in the fact that the Republican 
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State Executive Committee of Texas re- 
cently had the issue placed on its pri- 
mary ballot for a referendum as to 
whether the poll tax should be con- 
tinued; and I believe that in my State 
the sentiment for abolition of the poll 
tax is so strong that ultimately it will 
be abolished, regardless of whether there 
is any Federal action. 

Madam President (Mrs. NEUBERGER in 
the chair), since the poll tax is operative 
in only five States, let me say at this 
point that I wish to emphasize that I be- 
lieve every citizen should have the right 
to participate in the political process, 
through voting, and no citizen should be 
denied that right. I think it reprehen- 
sible that in a few areas of our country 
some men are denied this constitutional 
privilege because of their ethnic back- 
ground, and I make no apology and raise 
no defense for anyone who would deny 
an American citizen his right to vote, 
regardless of the coloration of his skin 
or his views. 

But, Madam President, why should we 
attack the poll tax or single out the poll 
tax, when only five States have it? In 
the various States of the United States, 
there are many different types of qualifi- 
cation for suffrage; but if we are going to 
impose some arbitrary Federal standard 
on the five States which have a poll tax, 
why not go into some of the other little 
oddities and strange qualifications for 
suffrage which we find in many other 
States, and then establish uniform Fed- 
eral standards for suffrage? Believe 
me, Madam President, I do not favor 
such a course; but there is more logic in 
such a proposal than there is in the pro- 
posal that we worry about the poll tax 
and the literacy tests. I do not think 
we should adopt any uniform standard, 
because I believe ultimately that would 
mean that we would destroy the State 
electoral machinery, and then we would 
have to create some Federal electoral 
machinery. 

But now let us consider some of the 
variations in voter qualifications under 
various State election laws. For in- 
stance, there is quite a wide range of 
requirements as to residence. The 
length of State residence required in 
order to vote varies from 6 months to 2 
years. The length of county residence 
required for voting purposes varies from 
30 days to 1 year; and the length of resi- 
dence in a precinct varies from zero days 
to 1 year. 

The minimum age required differs in 
various States. Two States have given 
the suffrage to 18-year-olds. One State 
has given the suffrage to 19-year-olds. 
The remaining 47 States still cling to the 
old Anglo-Saxon legal concept of ma- 
jority age, and require one to be 21 years 
of age before one is qualified to vote. 

Madam President, so long as we must 
establish an arbitrary age for maturity, 
I believe 21 years is as good as any. But 
if we are talking about liberalizing the 
suffrage, why not propose a constitu- 
tional amendment which would affect 47 
States, and would compel them to lower 
their voting-age requirement to 18 or 
19 years of age—if we are really talking 
about liberalizing the suffrage. 
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And, Madam President, what about 
citizenship requirements? All States re- 
quire a person to be a citizen if he is to 
vote; but one State requires such citizen- 
ship for 1 month before the election is 
held; and four States require such citi- 
zenship for 90 days or 3 months before 
the election is held; and one State re- 
quires U.S. residence for 5 years prior 
to the election. So we could go on and 
on into that matter. 

Madam President, what about the lit- 
eracy tests? Twenty-one States have 
literacy tests. This information might 
come as a surprise to a great many per- 
sons, for probably in these United States 
there are a great many persons who 
think that the only States of the Union 
in which certain minimum requirements 
or qualifications are imposed on suffrage 
are the States south of the Mason-Dixon 
line—States which use such qualifica- 
tions or requirements, so some think, as 
a means of preventing a substantial seg- 
ment of the citizenry from voting. 
However, Madam President, that is not 
true. As a matter of fact, the voting 
requirements in many of the Southern 
States, in many of the States south of 
the Mason-Dixon line, are less stringent 
than are the voting requirements in 
some of the States in other parts of the 
country which are supposed to take a 
more enlightened position in regard to 
these matters. 

Now let us consider the literacy-test 
problem. Such tests may vary from 
merely requiring one to be able to sign 
his name to some very complex ones. 
Twenty-one States have literacy tests. 
These States include Alaska, California, 
Connecticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton—and these are States which are 
outside of what we traditionally regard 
as “the Solid South.” 

For example, in Alaska it is required 
that one be 19 years of age in order to 
be allowed to vote—a very liberal re- 
quirement, insofar as age is concerned— 
and he must also be a citizen of the 
United States, and must be a resident of 
Alaska for 1 year, and a resident in the 
election district for 30 days immediately 
preceding the election. 

What about the literacy aspect? One 
who wishes to vote there is required to 
be able to read or speak the English 
language, unless he is prevented from 
complying with this requirement because 
of physical disability only, or unless he 
had legally voted at the general election 
of November 4, 1924. 

Madam President, it might be inter- 
esting to note who are disqualified from 
voting: Persons convicted of a felony in- 
volving moral turpitude, unless their civil 
rights have been restored judicially; per- 
sons who are determined to be of un- 
sound mind, unless such disability has 
been removed. It seems to be a general 
tendency in the various States to punish 
one who has been a convicted felon by 
denying him suffrage and to punish per- 
sons who are declared to be mentally un- 
sound by pretty unsound methods by 
declaring them to be unfit for voting. 
Perhaps this provision will provide an 
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area of interest to those persons who 
are desirous of liberalizing suffrage re- 
quirements in the various States. 

Very often the various requirements 
are tailored to suit the local conditions 
extant in the State. Let us take, for 
example, our newest State, Hawaii. In 
Hawaii one must be able, except for 
physical disability, to speak, read, and 
write the English or Hawaiian language. 
Of course, that is a valid requirement for 
Hawaii, where there is a multilingual 
situation. 

I am aware that in some States liter- 
acy tests are used as a means of denying 
certain persons the vote for considera- 
tions other than literacy, and are un- 
fairly administered; perhaps not so 
much in some States as in some locali- 
ties. I think we should pin it down 
further. Again, I do not think that fact 
makes it urgent or necessary that we 
provide some sort of uniform standards 
of literacy to be applied. Again, it 
would not apply to all States, because not 
all of them have literacy tests. Twenty- 
one States have literacy tests. Actually, 
there are adequate ~emedies available in 
the courts for those who are denied their 
constitutional privilege of suffrage. 

What are some of the other require- 
ments or qualifications that exist in 
various States? 

Seven States require a loyalty oath. 
Those States are: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and Vermont. It is easy to see 
that those States are pretty well spread 
out geographically. It is a pretty good 
geographic cross section of the United 
States. Those various States require a 
loyalty oath. 

Looking further for reasons for dis- 
qualifying persons from voting, 45 States 
disqualify idiots, the insane, and persons 
under guardianship. Only five States 
have no such requirement. 

Forty-four States disqualify voters on 
the ground of commission of a felony or 
infamous crime. There is very wide and 
diverse variation as to what. constitutes 
such a crime, Six States have no such 
qualifications. 

Nine States disqualify paupers: Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, 

I wonder if we should not raise the 
question as to whether it is right to deny 
the vote to paupers. I would say per- 
sons who are paupers are not, for the 
most part, paupers by choice. I do not 
think anyone aspires to be impoverished. 
Paupers are very often persons who are 
paupers because of circumstances over 
which they have no control. I wonder 
if we should not consider a constitutional 
amendment that would prohibit the 
States from denying paupers the right 
to vote in Federal elections. 

I would point out that the poll tax is a 
qualification in only five States. Pau- 
pers are denied the vote in nine States. 
If it is desired to liberalize suffrage, why 
do we not look at the stringent qualifica- 
tions that exist in the greatest number 
of States? 

Here are some very interesting odds 
and ends of requirements. In some 
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States vagrants and others cannot vote. 
Aliens ineligible for citizenship cannot 
vote. Persons in prison cannot vote nor 
can persons convicted of election offenses 
or persons who have been disfranchised 
for 10 years. 

In Florida, anyone interested in an 
election wager cannot vote. 

Now, I wonder if one should be denied 
the vote in the great and sovereign State 
of Florida just because he has made a bet 
on an election. That is a provision of 
Florida. 

Chinese and Mongolian descendants 
not born in the United States cannot 
vote in Idaho. 

So there are a number of different 
types of requirements. Why do we have 
to pick the poll tax? 

In one State dishonorably discharged 
soldiers or those who have been convict- 
ed of bribery cannot vote. 

An inmate of a charitable institution 
cannot vote in another State. 

Anyone who is guilty of corrupt elec- 
tion practices is disfranchised for 3 
years in another State. 

In some States Indians are denied the 
right to vote. 

And so it goes. I cannot quite under- 
stand why we should single out the poll 
tax for action at this time. I cannot see 
how the poll tax precludes anyone from 
voting. 

As a matter of fact, conceivably, it as- 
sures that those persons who are inter- 
ested in public affairs will vote. 

In my State the poll tax is $1.75. Any- 
body can afford $1.75. That seems to be 
a pretty small price to pay just to estab- 
lish one’s legal residence in the State, 
which is the qualification. It is not the 
payment of the money, but the estab- 
lishment of the legal residence in the 
State that is the qualification, and it is 
established by payment of the poll tax. 
If anyone does not think that a vote is 
worth a dollar and six bits, he probably 
does not have any intention to vote, any- 
way. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

8 Mr. TOWER. I will yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
know that it costs more than that to 
procure a driver’s license in order to 
drive an automobile in most of the 
States? 

Mr. TOWER. I was not aware of that. 

I appreciate the receipt of that infor- 
mation from the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. I think perhaps it should 
be made a little more costly to get per- 
mission to drive an automobile. 
I I think a person who exercises his vot- 
ing privilege irresponsibly is perhaps as 
dangerous a citizen to have in our so- 
ciety as someone who gets out on the 
highway in an automobile without know- 
ing how to properly operate that auto- 
mobile. 

Madam President, I should like to get 
some reflections of editorial opinion on 
this matter into the RECORD. As I say, 
in Texas we are not rabid on this subject. 
The poll tax is pretty much of a nui- 
sance, and eventually we shall do away 
ae but there is a principle in- 
volved. 
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From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
of March 19, 1962, I read the editorial 
entitled “Complications in Barring Poll 
Taxes”: 


The administration seems interested this 
year in passing only token civil rights legis- 
lation in Congress. It has made known that 
it will press for nothing more than action to 
eliminate the poll tax as a qualification for 
yoting—a requirement that applies in only 
five States—plus the abandonment of all 
literacy tests for would-be voters. 

Attorney General Bobby Kennedy, testi- 
fying before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, has called for a constitutional amend- 
ment to outlaw use of the poll tax in the 
election of Federal officials. This is a meth- 
od that certainly is within the purview of 
the Constitution, and the method that 
should be followed if it is considered that 
there is urgent need for Federal action on 
the subject. There is considerably more 
doubt about the validity of the Attorney 
General’s view that the same purpose could 
be accomplished by a simple act of Con- 
gress, though past decisions of the courts 
and the opinions of past attorneys general 
might have no bearing on what would be 
held now. 

We hold no special brief for the poll tax, 
nor do we view it as the thing of iniquity 
that some contend it is. Doing away with 
it would have more the appearance than the 
reality of eliminating a restriction on the 
right to vote. However, barring the poll 
tax requirement in voting for Federal of- 
ficials would cause Texas either to follow 
suit in all its elections or to maintain a 
double system of voter qualification. The 
complications of the latter would make it 
almost intolerable. 

Certainly if Federal action on the matter 
is to be taken, it should be by submission to 
the States of a constitutional amendment. 
And the time required for that would give 
‘Texas—one of the remaining poll tax States 
a chance to decide for itself whether to re- 
move this requirement for voting. If it is 
done, that is the way it should be done, 
and Texas may already be moving in that 
direction. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi for a question only. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator knows, does he not, that the 
present administration has adopted the 
policy that in the United Nations a state 
should not vote unless it has paid its 
dues? In other words, in the United 
Nations the international policy of the 
United States is, “If you vote you must 
pay.” Is there any difference between 
that and the principle of the poll tax? 

Mr. TOWER. I cannot see a great 
deal of difference. The poll tax is 
something which is required of everyone. 
It is an evidence of residence. It is not 
a qualification for suffrage, because any- 
body can pay a poll tax, so it does not 
become a qualification for suffrage. 

Perhaps the fact that the administra- 
tion is a little bit lax with respect to the 
paying by some of the member nations 
of their obligations to the United Na- 
tions, and does not seem to be quite as 
concerned about that as it should be, is 
an explanation of why the administra- 
tion takes a singularly cavalier position 
toward the idea of a citizen of a State 
being required to pay a tax to show his 
legal residence and then to have the 
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right to vote, having met his responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator knows, does he not, that a poll 
tax is not onerous and does not mean 
anything, yet dues to the United Na- 
tions could mean something to certain 
member nations? 

Does the Senator know that the 
President of the United States has taken 
the position that those nations must pay 
up before they are entitled to vote; and 
that representatives of this Govern- 
ment—the Secretary of State, the Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, and 
other officials of this Government—have 
taken that same position, that these na- 
tions must pay their assessments before 
they can vote? Is that not an endorse- 
ment of the principle of the poll tax? 

Mr. TOWER. I appropriate the lucid- 
ity of the distinguished Senator’s argu- 
ment. I am moved by it. I concede it 
would certainly appear to be a position 
on the part of the administration in 
favor of having a person pay his obliga- 
tions before he can exercise his 
privileges. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It means, does it 
not, that we have an international policy 
which endorses a poll tax and a domestic 
policy which is diametrically opposed? 

Mr. TOWER. Which, I suppose, 
demonstrates we should not have a 
double standard in this matter. We 
should have a uniform standard. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the administra- 
tion has a double standard, does it not? 

Mr. TOWER. It appears to me that 
the administration does have a double 
standard on this particular issue, because 
it is insisting that individuals not be 
required to fulfill their responsibilities. 

I think one of the most serious things 
which is wrong with the American people 
is that too many of us tend to think only 
in terms of our privileges and immunities 
as citizens and not enough of us think 
in terms of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Because a State wishes to make sure 
that an individual citizen is really inter- 
ested in his vote and because there must 
be money available in some way to 
finance the electoral machinery of the 
State, are we to say that the State is dis- 
criminating against an individual? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia for a 
question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
does not the Senator think, over and 
above all the very cogent arguments he 
has been making, that the great danger 
in or the great vice of a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution relating to a 
matter so small, which has been blown 
up all out of proportion to its real effect 
on the people of the States, lies in the 
fact that it is an effort to use the power 
of a majority to coerce a minority in 
respect to the Constitution on a matter of 
form and not of substance? Does not 
the Senator know that every one of the 
Original Thirteen States—up to the time 
there were 28 States in this Union—had 
a poll tax or else more rigorous qualifica- 
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tions for voting? Most of the States re- 
quired the voters to be freeholders and 
to own land in their own right before 
they could vote. The Senator, I am 
sure, observes that we have reached the 
stage that we are asked to move all 
power to the banks of the Potomac, to 
say, “The Federal system must not 
endure any longer. We must coerce 
every State that is not willing to con- 
form. This must be the day of the 
conformist.” 

Does not the Senator believe that 
what made ours the greatest Nation 
on earth and the American way of life 
the envy of the other peoples of the 
earth was the fact that we did not have 
a central power to make people conform 
to a single set of standards and one mold 
into which all could be poured? The 
trend toward socialism and centraliza- 
tion results in measures such as the one 
proposed. They are measures which are 
not of such vast importance in them- 
selves, but represent blow after blow 
at our Federal system of a Union of 
States having their own rights, powers, 
and responsibilities. The thinking is 
that the bureaucrat on the banks of the 
Potomac has more knowledge, is wiser, 
and can give better advice as to how 
Georgia or the Senator’s hometown in 
Texas should be operated than can the 
people who live in those States and 
communities. That is the great danger 
of legislation of the kind proposed which 
is forced into Congress by minority pres- 
sure groups in this country. 

Mr. TOWER. I concur wholeheart- 
edly in what the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia has said. I thank the 
distinguished Senator for bringing those 
points out, because they are points up- 
on which we need to reflect, particularly 
as concerns the protection of a minority. 
Thomas Jefferson said that though the 
will of the majority in all cases is to 
prevail, that will, to be right, must be 
reasonable. That the minority have 
their rights cannot be denied. 

Furthermore, what is one of the major 
functions and purposes of the Senate of 
the United States? What is one of the 
major functions of almost unlimited 
debate? It is to protect the minority 
against the precipitate and emotional 
tyranny of the majority. Why are we 
asked to single out five States that have 
a poll tax and submit a constitutional 
amendment to all the States, that would 
affect those five States? What will 
come next? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama for a 
question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that unlim- 
ited debate in the Senate is really a part 
of the checks-and-balances system of 
our Government? 

Mr. TOWER. By all means. When 
Mr. Jefferson returned from France, aft- 
er the Constitution had been adopted, 
1 George Washington and said 


George, why did you establish a bicameral 
legislature instead of a unicameral legis- 
lature? 
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Mr. Washington said: 


Tom, why are you pouring coffee from 
your cup into the saucer? 


Mr. Jefferson’s reply was: 
To cool it, sir. 


Mr. Washington said: 

That is why we established a bicameral 
legislature. We pour the legislation from 
one House into another to cool it. 


I believe that the proposed action is 
ill advised. It is one that stems from 
an emotional approach to a problem as 
much as anything else. I am inclined 
to think that perhaps it was intended to 
be symbolic and not substantive. Nine 
States deny paupers the right to vote. 
Why not add to the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, or submit in another 
form, a provision that would prohibit 
States from denying to paupers the right 
to vote? 

I cannot understand why we are mere- 
ly asked to assault the poll tax. I wish 
that more Americans would become con- 
cerned, not so much about their rights, 
privileges, and immunities, but about 
their responsibilities. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia pointed out a 
while ago that the Government is becom- 
ing more and more powerful. More and 
more power is being concentrated in the 
hands of the Central Government. 

It is not only a question of power be- 
ing concentrated in the hands of the 
Central Government. The tendency is 
even to transfer such power from the 
Congress into the executive branch. As 
power begins to concentrate in Wash- 
ington, the ever decreasing concentric 
circle will not stop at the city limits. It 
will continue to bore in. What will hap- 
pen? We shall leave more and more to 
the arbitrary rule and discretion of a 
few individuals. 

We may think that we could never 
have a totalitarian system in this coun- 
try. But I point out that Mr. Hitler 
came to power in a free election. It 
could happen here. 

Why has the present trend been al- 
lowed to develop? It is because the peo- 
ple have let it develop, because people 
have very often thought too much in 
terms of the question, “What can the 
Government do for me?” and not so 
much in terms of, “What can I do for 
my country?” It is because people have 
arrived at the notion that they can ac- 
cept the bounty of the Federal Govern- 
ment; that they can accept various wel- 
fare benefits; that they can be born in 
a Federal hospital and be subsidized 
through life, die, and be buried in a 
Federal box, and not give up anything. 
But the people must realize that they 
are giving up their individual liberty and 
freedom of choice. 

A while ago we noted that there is no 
democracy like the democracy of the 
marketplace. The consumer determines 
what goods and services will be produced 
in this country. If the consumer is go- 
ing to insist on certain federally spon- 
sored benefits, he will have to pay for 
them. The money must come out of his 
pocket. 
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The more the Government takes from 
the consumer, the less he has to spend 
for himself, and the less freedom of 
choice he has. It is my hope that the 
citizenry of the great Republic will come 
to realize that we do not get something 
for nothing. We must pay for it; and 
it not only costs money, but it costs the 
right and privilege of making one’s de- 
cisions. 

I still believe that people can and will 
accomplish for themselves on the local 
level what is necessary, so long as Uncle 
Sam does not reduce them to a state of 
abject dependency upon and subordina- 
tion to the Central Government. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia for a 
question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the Senator 
from Texas place in that category efforts 
like the one proposed, which would place 
the States in a Federal straitjacket and 
require them to adopt exactly the same 
policy? The Senate is the last forum 
of local self-government. If the Sen- 
ate is to be bemused by such issues as 
the one before us—as I have said, only 
five States are involved and strike blows 
at local self-government, does not the 
Senator agree that by eliminating laws 
in the various States that are different 
from those of the majority of the States, 
we could soon have so uniform a system 
that city law would emanate from Wash- 
ington, including even parking laws in 
every community in the land? That is 
what makes the sort of legislation pro- 
posed so vicious. Does not the Senator 
agree with me? 

It so happened that my State was the 
first State to adopt an 18-year-old vot- 
ing age. During the war we provided 
that those citizens who reached the age 
of 18 might vote. It has worked out 
very well in my State. However, when 
a constitutional amendment was pro- 
posed to require the same thing of all 
other States, I opposed it on the floor 
as vigorously as I knew how, and I will 
do so again, because I believe this cult 
of conformity, to make all conform to the 
views of the busy beavers who do not 
have anything else to do but to try to re- 
form everyone else and who sit down 
and devise theories and philosophies of 
government, is a greater danger than 
the dread missiles the Soviets are sup- 
posed to possess. Does not the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. TOWER. Yes; I do agree with 
the distinguished and able Senator from 
Georgia, that if we pursue this course 
to its logical conclusion we will be es- 
tablishing uniform laws for every State, 
and we will have destroyed the Federal 
system and established a unitary system 
in this country. The Federal system, as 
it operates in the United States, is the 
envy of all the world. 

I am sure that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia is aware of the fact 
that our Constitution is the oldest writ- 
ten constitution still in force and effect 
in this world, and yet we are one of the 
younger nations; but ours is the second 
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oldest Government in the world, secona 
only to that of Great Britain, currently 
in force and effect. 

Why is this so? What has given our 
system its durability? Its durability 
comes from the fact that our system is 
not rigid and inflexible. It is resilient 
to change. It is responsive to people 
wherever they are, and whatever their 
station in life is, because the Govern- 
ment is close to the people. 

If we ever destroy the federal system, 
if the Government ever moves farther 
away from the people and is concen- 
trated in the city of Washington, then 
this great system which has been so 
durable because of its resilience and 
flexibility will become rigid and will 
crack from within; and I do not believe 
it could survive under those circum- 
stances. 

It was plainly the intent of the framers 
of the Constitution to preserve the fed- 
eral character of this Republic. They 
created the Senate of the United States, 
to give every State as a corporate entity 
equal representation regardless of its 
size. They insisted that certain powers 
be retained to the States, and they only 
surrendered certain of the concomitants 
of national sovereignty to be exercised 
by the Central Government. It must 
always be thus. 

I know we can add any amendment we 
please to the Constitution. However, 
is there any point to adding an amend- 
ment which tends to be destructive of 
the federal character of this system? I 
believe we should maintain the federal 
system as a model for others to follow. 
Let us look at the Congo. In the Congo 
the people are tribally oriented; they 
are not nationally oriented. Some sort 
of federal arrangement will have to be 
set up if they are to create a national 
government. Is it not wonderful that 
we have this great working model of 
federalism here in the United States for 
others to emulate and to copy? If our 
system could be successfully copied, it 
might mean stability in many areas 
where there is now chaos with an estab- 
lished and strong unitary government 
rigid by nature and unresponsive to the 
needs of the people. 

Madam President, I should like to have 
printed in the Recor an editorial pub- 
lished in the Dallas Morning News of 
March 15, entitled “Poll Tax 600 Years 
Old.” I believe the editorial accurately 
reflects the opinion on the poll tax and 
what it does in the way of providing for 
financing in my State. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pott Tax 600 Years OLD 

Poll taxes are under fire again, as they 
have been for most of their 600-year history. 
This time, there's a double-barreled attack 
a proposal in Congress to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment to ban the tax, and a 
referendum to be held in the Texas primaries 
on poll-tax abolition. 

England initiated poll taxes in 1377, The 
objective was to tax everyone, and the name 
comes from the old English word poll,“ 
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meaning head. Since this is a per capita 
tax, it also has been called a capitation levy. 

Bloody rebellion, led by Wat Tyler, was the 
peasants’ answer to the English poll tax in 
1381. But the English continued to use this 
method to raise revenue, often for wars 
against the French. 

Although designed to tax everyone, Eng- 
lish poll taxes usually were graduated ac- 
cording to presumed ability to pay, as our 
income taxes are. For example, in 1379, the 
English rate ranged from 1 groat poll tax 
per peasant upward to 10 marks for John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

Introduced in the English colonies here in 
the 17th century, the poll tax was unpopular 
in North America. It was one of the primary 
causes of the 1775 Meckenburg Declaration 
of Independence, predecessor of the July 4, 
1776, action at Philadelphia. 

Very few American States levied a poll tax 
for the period from the Revolution until the 
War Between the States. 

Texas was among the former Confederate 
States that levied a poll tax after the 15th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution en- 
franchised Negroes. Texas ratified a poll 
tax amendment to its own constitution in 
1896 and adopted the present poll-tax 
amendment in 1902. This was amended 
again in 1921 and in 1954, but without 
changing the basic provisions. 

In the North and East, the impression is 
widespread that a poll-tax requirement to 
vote was adopted to keep Negroes away from 
the polls. In 1902, when the present law 
became a requirement in Texas, the reason 
was not racial; it was to prevent mass buy- 
ing” of votes by political machines. 

Only five States (Texas, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Virginia) now have poll 
taxes. Texas voters on November 8, 1949, re- 
jected a proposed constitutional amendment 
to abolish the poll tax. The vote was close, 
160,012 to 127,200, and many observers at 
the time thought that this amendment was 
defeated because so many voters opposed an 
amendment to raise legislative salaries and 
require annual legislative sessions. Eight out 
of ten proposed amendments lost in this 
election. 

Public schools get most of the poll tax 
revenue in Texas. The law provides for $1.50 
tax per person, with counties given an op- 
tion of levying 25 cents more, so that the 
total is $1.75 in most counties. Schools get 
$1, the State’s general fund 50 cents, and 
counties 25 cents for general expenses. 

Texas, in the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1961, received $2,156,310.56 revenue from poll 
taxes. This was 0.0018 cent out of each $1 
of State revenue. 

About 2 million Texans, or approxi- 
mately 1 out of 5, usually pay their poll 
taxes, the figure varying greatly from general 
election to off years. In 1960, the total was 
2,239,189, but only 1,525,790 in 1959. 

Dallas County has 248,749 persons who 
paid their poll tax or received exemptions 
qualifying them to vote in 1962. This is 
21,554 fewer than the record high reached 
in the presidential election year of 1960. 


Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I 

suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

, clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded, 

Mr. STENNIS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
the call of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the fol- 
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lowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 28 Leg.] 
Aiken Fulbright Miller 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore orse 
Bartlett Gruening Morton 
Beall Hart OSS 
Bennett Hartke Mundt 
Burdick Hayden Murphy 
Bush Hickenlooper Muskie 
Butler Hickey Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Hill Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Pearson 
Cannon Hruska Pell 
Capehart Humphrey Proxmire 
Carlson ackson Robertson 
Carroll Javits ussell 
Case, N.J Johnston Saltonstall 
Chavez Keating Scott 
Church Kefauver Smathers 
Clark err Smith, Mass. 
Cooper Kuchel Smith; Maine 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Curtis Long, Mo. Stennis 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Symington 
Dodd Long, La. Talmadge 
Douglas uson Thurmond 
Dworshak Mansfield Tower 
Eastland McCarthy Wiley 
Ellender McClellan Williams, N.J 
Engle McGee Yarborough 
Ervin McNamara Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Metcalf Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
What is the pleasure of the Senate? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 167) to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to compel the production of docu- 
mentary evidence required in civil in- 
vestigations for the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. CELLER, Mr. 
Roptno, Mr. Rocers of Colorado, Mr. 
MCCULLOCH, and Mr. MEADER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 641) to pro- 
vide for the free entry of an intermediate 
lens beta-ray spectrometer for the use 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 2165) for the relief 
of Jean L. Dunlop, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, one 
of the most difficult tasks I have under- 
taken during recent weeks is to attempt 
to get before the American public and 
Members of Congress a few basic facts 
with respect to the financial status of 
the United Nations. 

Driving a four-horse hitch through 
the Berlin wall would be easy compared 
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to getting the facts of United Nations 
financing before the American public. 

Facts are hard to come by; half-truths 
come easy. 

I should now like to provide a few 
facts for the columns of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

First, let us look at the record to see 
how many United Nations members 
voted for U.N. action in the Congo, and 
then compare that figure with the num- 
ber of members who have paid their 
Congo assessments. 

The General Assembly resolution of 
September 20, 1960, which endorsed 
United Nations action in the Congo and 
appealed to “all member governments 
for urgent voluntary contributions to a 
United Nations fund for the Congo,” re- 
ceived the affirmative votes of 70 mem- 
bers. At that time the United Nations 
had 82 members. 

Although 70 members voted for this 
resolution, 62 members of the United 
Nations have not paid anything on their 
assessments for the Congo operations. 

Furthermore, the only United Nations 
member which in 1961 responded to the 
request for voluntary contributions was 
the United States. 

Second. Ninety-nine members were 
assessed for payments to the Congo ac- 
count covering the period from Janu- 
ary 1 to October 31, 1961. Only 25 mem- 
bers have paid their assessments for 
that period in full. 

I wish to read the names of these states 
into the Recorp, because they comprise 
a sort of international honor roll: 
Australia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Da- 
homey, Denmark, Finland, India, Ire- 
land, Israel—paid in March—Ivory 
Coast, Japan, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Senegal, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Turkey, United Kingdom—paid in 
January—and the United States. 

In other words, one out of four United 
Nations members has taken the Congo 
operation seriously enough to have paid 
its assessments in full. 

Sixty-two members have paid nothing, 
according to the Department of State— 
this will be found in the report of the 
hearings, at page 278—and an additional 
12 members have not yet paid their 1961 
assessments in full. 

The third fact I wish to present is this. 
Members of the Senate should be cau- 
tioned against using the table supplied 
by the Department of State which ap- 
pears on page 33 of the joint Foreign 
Relations-Foreign Affairs Committee 
print. That table lists the assessments 
28 the Congo accounts, and the balances 

ue. 

If one examined that table for the year 
1961, he would be led to believe that 19 
members had paid their assessments in 
full, and that practically all the remain- 
ing members had made some payments 
on the Congo account. 

That is not true. The fact is that the 
United States made a voluntary contri- 
bution during 1961 totaling $15,305,596. 

That contribution was used, pursuant 
to the terms of a General Assembly 
resolution—which will be found on page 
39 of the committee print—to reduce the 
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assessment of certain states by 80 per- 
cent, and the assessments of other states 
by 50 percent. 

According to information which the 
Department of State supplied to me on 
specific request, the U.S. voluntary con- 
tribution made it possible for 75 mem- 
bers, out of the 99 assessed, to reduce 
their assessments for the Congo opera- 
tion by 80 percent. 

I am going to read into the RECORD 
the names of the member states for 
whom we paid 80 percent of the Congo 
assessment for 1961. They are as fol- 
lows: Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Cameroun, Central African Re- 
public, Ceylon, Chad, Chile, Colombia, 
Congo—Brazzaville, Congo—Léopold- 
ville, Costa Rica, Cuba, Cyprus, Da- 
homey, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Federation of 
Malaya, Gabon, Ghana, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Guinea, Haiti, Honduras, Hun- 
gary, Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ire- 
land, Israel, Ivory Coast, Jordan, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, 
Madagascar, Mali, Mexico, Morocco, 
Nepal, Nicaragua, Niger, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, 
Somalia, Spain, Sudan, Thailand, Togo, 
Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab Republic, 
Upper Volta, Uruguay, Venezuela, Ye- 
men, and Yugoslavia. 

Our contribution to the Congo fund 
has enabled these nations to reduce their 
assessments by 80 percent. Further than 
that, because of our generous contribu- 
tion, the following additional four states 
had their Congo assessments reduced by 
50 percent: China, Poland, India, and 
Japan. 

In addition to making a voluntary con- 
tribution to the Congo operations, we 
made another generous contribution to 
UNEF—that operation in the Middle 
East, at the Gaza Strip—which was also 
used to reduce the assessments of other 
nations. 

Madam President, I am aware that 
making facts of this kind public it un- 
palatable to Americans committed to the 
proposition that the United States must 
now purchase $100 million of 25-year, 
2-percent United Nations bonds in order 
to rescue the U.N. from bankruptcy. If 
we go that route we should do so with 
our eyes open. 

We should realize that the United 
States has already assumed the lion’s 
share of the burden. We not only have 
paid our assessed 32 percent of the 
Congo operations and UNEF, but also 
we have made additional voluntary con- 
tributions which have been applied to 
the scale of assessments in such a way 
as to reduce the assessments of a total 
of 79 of the total assessed membership 
of 99 states. 

The reason why this number is not 104 
is that the first year a state becomes a 
member, usually late in the calendar 
year, it is not assessed. Therefore, only 
99 states are now assessed, instead of 
104. 

The sickness of the U.N., which is not 
financial sickness alone, runs far too 
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deep to be cured by spreading a $200 
million borrowing over 25 years. 

This sickness can only be cured by 
drastic action at an early date—action 
which will continue the United Nations 
as a truly multilateral organization, and 
not permit it to become constantly de- 
pendent upon the beneficence of the 
United States. 

It is for this reason that I have urged 
Congress to support a short-term loan 
to the United Nations. 

This would bring home to United Na- 
tions members in a realistic fashion the 
fact that the American people are inter- 
ested in assisting an organization which 
is multilateral in meeting its obligations. 

But the American people are fed up 
with supporting an organization which 
is willing to vote its convictions, but not 
willing even to give token support to the 
action which it has voted. 

Madam President, before I conclude, 
I wish to pay my respects to the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACKSON] 
for the speech he made yesterday before 
the Press Club, in which he pointed out 
some very pertinent situations which 
exist in the United Nations. I wish to 
congratulate the reporters who wrote up 
his speech as it was delivered. I noticed 
that Marguerite Higgins of the New York 
Herald Tribune wrote a completely fac- 
tual and fair analysis. I noticed that 
whoever wrote the story for the New 
York Times did the same. 

I congratulate the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] for the great good 
he did in calling attention to the con- 
ditions which ought not to exist in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing, on the basis of what has been said 
by the Senator from Vermont, that our 
national assessment for these special 
operations is between 32 and 33 percent. 

Mr, AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That applies both to 
the Gaza Strip operation and to the 
Congo operation? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In addition, the 
United States has made voluntary con- 
tributions. I think the Senator from 
Vermont has said that in the last year 
there was a contribution of $15 million 
to the Congo operation. 

Mr. AIKEN. To the Congo. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When the United 
States made that $15 million contribu- 
tion, the obligation of some 72 nations 
was reduced by 80 percent? 

Mr. AIKEN. Seventy-five nations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Seventy-five nations? 

Mr. AIKEN. The obligation was re- 
duced 80 percent for 75 nations: Cuba, 
Albania, Hungary, and 72 others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Vermont again state how many na- 
tions have contributed their full assess- 
ment to the Congo operation? Does the 
Senator have that information imme- 
diately at hand? 
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Mr. AIKEN. Twenty-five out of 99 
have paid their full assessments, up to 
November 1, 1961. Of those nations 
assessed for 1962, only Finland and Nor- 
way have paid their assessments. These 
assessments have been due for some 
time but only Finland and Norway have 
paid those assessments toward the 
Congo. 

I understand the United States owes a 
substantial amount, 32 percent of about 
$68 million, and has not paid. I believe 
it is claimed an appropriation will be 
necessary by the Congress before pay- 
ment can be made. 

Only two nations have paid the 1962 
assessments for the Congo operations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Seventy-nine out of 
99 have not paid their full assessments 
on the Congo operation? 

Mr. AIKEN. The correct number for 
the 1961 assessment is 74. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the same princi- 
ple been applied to the Gaza Strip opera- 
tion; that to the extent the United States 
contributes voluntarily, to that extent 
the obligations of the other nations are 
reduced? 

Mr. AIKEN. Thatistrue. In the fall 
of 1960 the United States contributed to 
UNEF, as I recall, slightly less than $2 
million, which was used to reduce the 
assessments of other countries. In 1961 
the appropriation was larger. 

The countries which pay on the 
Congo operation and which pay on the 
Gaza Strip operation are not exactly 
identical. Two or three are different. I 
point out that Yugoslavia pays the full 
assessment for the Middle East opera- 
tion, or the Gaza Strip operation, but has 
not paid for the Congo operation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Senator 
mind again reading the list of those na- 
tions whose obligations have been re- 
duced by 80 percent as a result of our 
voluntary contribution? 

Mr. AIKEN. There are 75 of them. I 
am willing to read them. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Will the Senator read 
the names of the nations the Senator 
previously read? 

Mr. AIKEN. The nations which had 
their assessments reduced by 80 percent, 
by reason of our voluntary contribution, 
were Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, Cameroun, Central African Re- 
public, Ceylon, Chad, Chile, Colombia, 
Congo—Brazzaville, Congo—Leopold- 
ville, Costa Rica, Cuba, Cyprus, Da- 
homey, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Federation of Ma- 
laya, Gabon, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, 
Guinea, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Ice- 
land, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, 
Israel, Ivory Coast, Jordan, Laos, Leba- 
non, Liberia, Libya, Luxembourg, Mada- 
gascar, Mali, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, 
Nicaragua, Niger, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Portugal, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, So- 
malia, Spain, Sudan, Thailand, Togo, 
Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab Republic, 
Upper Volta, Uruguay, Venezuela, Ye- 
men, and Yugoslavia. 
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Those are the 75 nations which had 
their assessments reduced 80 percent as 
à result of the U.S. special contribution. 

The four countries which had their 
assessments reduced 50 percent as a re- 
sult of our contribution were China, 
Poland, India, and Japan. 

When I asked the State Department 
for certain data, I hoped I would find 
that several other countries also had 
made voluntary contributions toward 
this cause; but, lo and behold, the United 
States of America was the only one. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the opinion of 
the Senator from Vermont that to the 
extent we, in a panicky state of mind 
and a stampeded state of mind, provide 
these additional moneys practically to 
that same extent we dissuade the other 
countries from carrying their honest 
share? 

Mr. AIKEN. If we show a willing- 
ness to pick up the tab for every project 
for which the 104 members, or the ma- 
jority of the 104 members, of the United 
Nations see fit to appropriate, then we 
shall have a permanent job so long as 
the United Nations lasts, and we shall 
be expected to pay those costs in- 
definitely. 

What is being done now is that the 
United Nations is proposing to use 
money from the sales of bonds instead of 
assessments for the paying of the costs 
of United Nations’ operations. 

To show how determined the pro- 
ponents of the bond issue are, I point 
out that they have made no assessment 
to carry the costs of the Congo opera- 
tions or the Middle East operations af- 
ter July 1 of this year. In other words, 
they throw the bond proposal at us and 
say, “Now it is up to you.” 

I am surprised at the type of propa- 
ganda that has been put out. Yester- 
day morning I read in a reputable news- 
paper a statement that Iceland had 
agreed to purchase $80,000 worth of 
bonds. The newspaper reported, “This 
makes $147 million—and some odd 
thousand—which has now been pledged.” 
The writer of the article included the 
$100 million that we have not pledged, 
and which no one except the Congress 
has the right to pledge in making up the 
total stated. That is a sample of the 
misrepresentations and half-truths that 
are going out all over the United States 
today. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I listened with atten- 
tion to what the Senator from Vermont 
stated because I know that throughout 
the whole life of the United Nations 
the Senator has been a believer in it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have implicit faith 
that the course which the Senator from 
Vermont is taking is motivated not by 
a purpose to destroy the United Nations, 
but to give it strength through inducing 
its members to perform their honest 
obligations, and thus giving stature, in- 
stead of indifference and instability, to 
that institution. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from Ohio for his 
remarks. At the beginning of my re- 
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marks I said that it would be easier to 
drive a four-horse hitch through the 
Berlin wall than to get information re- 
garding U.N. functions before the Amer- 
ican people. I wish now to say that some 
information is beginning to trickle 
through. The speech that was made 
yesterday by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson] will be helpful. The 
report on that speech, which appeared 
in some newspapers, will be helpful. 
The column of Doris Fleeson in yester- 
day’s issue of the Washington Star was 
also helpful. I commend that article 
to anyone who wishes to go into the 
subject. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I do 
not know whether it is permissible to 
yield for any purpose other than a ques- 
tion. If I may yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLsrRIGHT] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
in order to make insertions in the REC- 
orp, without losing my right to the floor, 
I shall certainly be glad to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
the Senator from Vermont to add to 
his unanimous request that certain re- 
marks I wish to make may follow the 
insertion that the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] wishes to make 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the RECORD a very per- 
ceptive speech delivered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. There 
is much good sense in his speech, and I 
commend it to the attention of Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue UNITED STATES IN THE U.N.: AN 
INDEPENDENT AUDIT 
(Address before the National Press Club, 

March 20, 1962, by Senator Henry M. 

JACKSON) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the National Press Club, the 
place of the United Nations in American 
foreign policy is now receiving a good deal 
of attention. Unfortunately, the debate 
seems to be polarized around extreme posi- 
tions. On the one hand, there are those who 
say, “The U.N. is the only source of hope; 
let’s leave everything to the U.N.” On the 
other hand, there are those who say, “The 
U.N. is the source of catastrophe; let’s get 
out of the U.N.” Each view is like the dis- 
torted reflection in a carnival mirror—one 
too broad, the other too narrow. Neither 
view is really helpful. 

No doubt the quiet, steadying majority of 
the American people have a more balanced 
view of the United Nations, and see it for 
what it is: an aspiration and a hope, the 
closest approximation we have to a code of 
international good conduct, and a useful 
forum of diplomacy for some purposes. 

The United Nations is, and should con- 
tinue to be, an important avenue of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Yet practices have de- 
veloped which, I believe, lead to an undue 
influence of U.N. considerations in our na- 
tional decisionmaking. Indeed it is neces- 
sary to ask whether the involvement of the 
U.N. in our policymaking has not at times 
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hampered the wise definition of our national 
interests and the development of sound poli- 
cies for their advancement. 

The test of the national security policy 
process is this: Does it identify our vital 
interests and does it develop foreign and 
defense policies which will defend and pro- 
mote these interests? In our system, two 
men must bear the heaviest responsibility 
for giving our national security policy focus 
and structure. One is, of course, the Presi- 
dent. The other is his first adviser, the 
Secretary of State. 

The United Nations is not, and was never 
intended to be, a substitute for our own 
leaders as makers and movers of American 
policy. The shoulders of the 
General were never expected to carry the 
burdens of the President or the Secretary 
of State. But do we sometimes act as though 
we could somehow subcontract to the U.N. 
the responsibility for national decision- 
making? 

At the founding of the United Nations 
there was the hope that all its members 
shared a common purpose—the search for 
a lasting peace. This hope was dashed. 

The Soviet Union was not and is not a 
peace-loving nation. Khrushchev has an- 
nounced his support for wars of liberation. 
He has threatened to bury us. In their 
more agreeable moments the Russians 
promise to bury us nicely, but whatever 
their mood, the earth would still be 6 feet 
deep above us. 

We must realize that the Soviet Union 
sees the U.N. not as a forum of cooperation, 
but as one more arena of struggle. 

The maintenance of peace depends not 
in the United Nations as an organization but 
on the strength and will of its members to 
uphold the charter. 

The truth is, though we have not often 
spoken it in recent years, that the best hope 
for peace with justice does not lie in the 
United Nations. Indeed, the truth is almost 
exactly the reverse. The best hope for the 
United Nations lies in the maintenance of 
peace. In our deeply divided world, peace 
depends on the power and unity of the 
Atlantic Community and on the skill of our 
direct diplomacy. 

In this light, some basic questions need 
to be asked: 

First, are we taking an exaggerated view 
of the U.N.’s role? 

In one way and another the conduct of 
U.N. affairs absorbs a disproportionate 
amount of the energy of our highest officials. 
The President and the Secretary of State 
must ration their worry time; and the hours 
spent on the UN. cannot be spent on other 
matters. All too often, furthermore, the 
energies devoted to the U.N. must be spent 
on defensive actions—trying to defeat this or 
that ill-advised resolution—rather than on 
more constructive programs. 

The Secretary of State has called the 
United Nations a forum in which almost 
every aspect of our foreign policy comes up. 
The fact is correctly stated, but does it reflect 
a desirable state of affairs? Should we take 
a more restricted view of the organization’s 
capacity for helpfulness? 

I think we should. The cold war may de- 
stroy the United Nations, if that organiza- 
tion becomes one of its main battlegrounds, 
but the United Nations cannot put an end 
to the cold war. 

As a general rule, might it be more pru- 
dent, though less dramatic, not to push the 
UN. into the fireman’s suit unless we are 
sure the alternatives are worse and, above all, 
that we are not seeking to evade our own 
responsibilities. 

I believe the United Nations can best gain 
stature and respect by undertaking tasks 
which are within its capabilities, and that its 
usefulness will be diminished if it is impelled 
into one cold war crisis after another and 
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asked to shoulder responsibilities it cannot 
meet. 

With these thoughts in mind, I read with 
some concern proposals to increase the ex- 
ecutive responsibilities of the organization. 
Also, I have serious doubts about current 
suggestions to provide more pervasive and 
efficient U.N. presences to help halt infiltra- 
tion of guerrillas across frontiers; and to 
help halt internal subversion instigated by 
a foreign power. 

Dag Hammarskjold, who was a brilliant. 
and devoted servant of the United Nations, 
clearly saw the dangers in overrating the 
peacekeeping power of the organization. In 
a letter to a private citizen, he once decried 
the tendency to force the Secretary General 
into a key role in great power disputes 
through sheer escapism from those who 
should carry the responsibility. 

Second, may not the most useful function 
of the United Nations lie in serving as a link 
between the West and the newly independent 
states? 

Most international business is best han- 
dled through normal bilateral contacts or 
through regional arrangements among the 
states concerned. 

However, the United Nations provides a 
useful meeting ground for many new gov- 
ernments with other governments. These 
relationships may be of mutual benefit. 

The U.N. affords good opportunities to ex- 
plain Western policies, to correct misrepre- 
sentations of the Western position, and to 
expose the weaknesses in the Soviet line. In 
fact, the Soviet singing commercials them- 
selves offend the most hardened ear. They 
inspire a healthy skepticism about Russian 
three-way cold war pills—guaranteed to end 
the arms race, relieve colonial oppression, and 
ease poverty, if taken regularly, as directed. 

The U.N. and its specialized agencies may 
be of great usefulness in supplying technical 
assistance for economic development, in pro- 
viding financial aid, and in preparing inter- 
national development programs. 

The organization may sometimes be help- 
ful in reaching peaceful settlements of cer- 
tain issues and disputes of concern to the 
newly independent states—especially if it 
is used to seek out areas of agreement rather 
than to dramatize conflicts of interest. 

In this connection there has been too 
great a tendency to bring every issue to a 
vote. Indeed, there are too many votes on 
too many issues in the U.N.—and too much 
of the time and energy of every delegation 
is spent in lobbying for votes. 

A vote requires a division of the house, 
a sharpening and even an exaggeration of 
points at issue, and it emphasizes the divi- 
sion of opinion rather than the area of 
agreement. Not every discussion needs to 
end in a vote. The purposes of the mem- 
bers might be better served if the U.N. forum 
becomes more often a place where diplomatic 
representatives quietly search for acceptable 
settlements of issues between their countries. 

Voting has a way of raising the tempera- 
ture of any body, and I think that we should 
be doing what we can to keep the tempera- 
ture of the United Nations near normal. 

Third, in our approach to the U.N., do 
we make too much of the talk and too little 
of the deed? 

New York City is the foremost commu- 
nications center of the United States, if not 
of the world. Once the decision was made 
to locate the headquarters of the United 
Nations in New York, it was inevitable that 
what went on there would receive atten- 
tion disproportionate to its significance. 
Newsmen and photographers have to pro- 
duce news stories and pictures, and poli- 
ticlans from any land rival the celebrities 
of stage and screen in their hunger for free 
publicity. 

The Unted States is of course host to the 
United Nations. Day in and day out we 
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are conscious of the presence of the organi- 
zation in our midst. And the role of host 
entails special obligations. Consequently, 
it is often difficult to keep one’s sense of 
proportion. There is, for example, a tend- 
ency, to which the press itself is not immune, 
to believe the U.N. makes more history than 
it really does. 

A Secretary of State—responsible for 
policy—must weigh his words carefully. For 
that reason he seldom makes good copy. 
One of the reasons for the extensive coverage 
of the United Nations is that the right to 
the floor of the General Assembly is not sub- 
ject to the sobering influence of responsi- 
bility for action. 

I have been struck, for example, by the 
serious disproportion in the press, radio, and 
television coverage of our U.N. delegation 
and the coverage of the Department of State. 
The space and time devoted to the former 
does not correctly reflect the relative im- 
portance of what is said in New York against 
what is said in Washington. 

If the U.N. were used less for drumbeating 
on every nerve-tingling issue, and if its en- 
ergies were quietly devoted to manageable 
problems, there might be fewer headlines 
from the U.N. but more contributions to the 
building of a peaceful world. 

Everyone talks too much. It is a world- 
wide disease. Sometimes it seems that the 
appropriate legend to place above the portals 
of the U.N. might be: “Through these doors 
pass the most articulate men and women in 
the world.” 

Fourth, should our delegation to the Unit- 
ed Nations play a larger role in the policy- 
making process than our representatives to 
NATO or to major world capitals? 

I think the answer is no, and the burden 
of proof should lie with those who advocate 
a unique role for our Embassy in New York. 

Our delegation to the United Nations is, 
of course, frequently and necessarily involved 
in promoting or opposing particular actions 
by the United Nations which may have an 
important bearing on our national security 
policies. If it is not to commit the United 
States to positions inconsistent with our na- 
tional security requirements, the delegation 
must be kept in closest touch with, and have 
a thorough understanding of, these require- 
ments. Furthermore, the President and Sec- 
retary of State require information and ad- 
vice from our U.N. delegation. 

This is not to say, however, that the re- 
quirements of sound national policy can be 
more clearly seen in New York than else- 
where, or that our Em in New York 
should play a different role in policymaking 
from that played by other important em- 
bassies. 

The precedent set by President Eisenhower 
in this matter, and continued by this ad- 
ministration, seems unfortunate. The Am- 
bassador to the United Nations is not a 
second Secretary of State, but the present 
arrangement suggests a certain imbalance in 
the role assigned to the U.N. delegation in 
the policymaking process. 

The problem is not to give the U.N. dele- 
gation a larger voice in policymaking but to 
give it the tools to help carry out the policy. 

Rational, effective negotiation on complex 
and critical matters, like the reduction and 
control of armaments, requires unified guid- 
ance, and instruction to those conducting 
the negotiations. This is a basic principle 
of sound administration and avoids the 
dangers of freewheeling. The unified source 
of instructions should be the Secretary of 
State, acting for the President, or the Presi- 
dent himself, not others in the White House 
or the Executive Office, not lower levels in 
State, certainly not the U.N. delegation itself. 

The U.N. delegation in New York should 
not operate as a second foreign office. Such 
confusion of responsibility reinforces a 
tendency to give undue weight in national 
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policy formulation to considerations that 
seem more important in New York than they 
ought to seem in Washington, D.C. The ef- 
fect of decisions on something called our 
relations in the U.N. may receive more weight 
than their effect on, say, the strength, and 
unity of the Atlantic Community. The re- 
sult may be a weakening or dilution of pol- 
icy positions in deference to what is repre- 
sented in New York as world opinion. 

The concept of world opinion has been, 
I fear, much abused. Whatever it is and 
whatever the importance that should be at- 
tached to it, I doubt that it can be measured 
by taking the temperature of the General 
Assembly or successfully cultivated primarily 
by currying favor in New York. To hide be- 
hind something called world opinion is all 
too often the device of the timid, or the last 
resort of someone who has run out of 
arguments. 

Fifth, is our U.N. delegation properly 
manned for the diplomatic and technical 
tasks we require of it? 

We have established the tradition of choos- 
ing for top U.N. posts Americans of consid- 
erable prestige—prestige acquired, further- 
more, not in the practice of diplomacy but 
in national politics, business, the arts and 
sciences and other fields of endeavor. For 
the most part, these people have served us 
well, in effective advocacy of America’s con- 
cerns, and in persuasive championship of 
progress toward a world of good neighbors. 

A start has been made in staffing the U.N. 
mission more as other embassies, with ex- 
perienced diplomats and experts in techni- 
cal fields in which the United Nations may 
be able to make quiet but useful contribu- 
tions. Further progress in this direction 
should be encouraged. 

The sum of the matter is this: 

We need to take another look at our role 
in the United Nations, remembering that the 
U.N. is not a substitute for national policies 
wisely conceived to uphold our vital inter- 
ests. We need to rethink the organization 
and staffing of our Government for United 
Nations affairs. 

For this purpose, we should have a top- 
level review conducted under the authority 
of the President and the Secretary of State. 
The review should, of course, be handled in 
a nonpartisan manner. 

Debate over the United Nations is now 
centered on the U.N, bond issue. This de- 
bate reveals some of the symptoms of the 
basic disturbance. Congress has been re- 
quested to approve the purchase of U.N. 
bonds up to a total of $100 million to help 
cover the cost of two controversial peace- 
keeping operations. The money in question 
has been spent and it would be a serious 
mistake to prolong the financial crisis. I 
trust the Congress can help find a wise way 
to help cover the deficit. 

But the fundamental questions will still 
remain, and will plague us until they are 
answered: 

Do our present relations with the United 
Nations assist the wise definition of our vital 
interests and the establishment of sound 
policies? Are we sometimes deferring to the 
United Nations in the hope that we may 
somehow escape the inescapable dilemmas 
of leadership? Are we failing to make the 
most of the United Nations by encouraging 
it to attempt too much? 

Mr. Chairman, I close as I began: The 
United Nations is, and should continue to be, 
an important avenue of American foreign 
policy. But we need to revise our attitudes 
in the direction of a more realistic apprecia- 
tion of its limitations, more modest hopes 
for its accomplishments, and a more mature 
sense of the burdens of responsible leader- 
ship. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, in 
view of the speech made by the Senator 
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from Washington [Mr. Jackson], which 
was put in the Recorp a few minutes 
ago by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], I wish to make some points 
with respect to it, although at this time 
I do not desire to engage in a full-dress 
debate on the matter because, first, the 
Senator from Washington is not present, 
and, second, undoubtedly he will want 
to talk about the matter himself. 

However, it does seem to me that a 
speech of this character, the key to 
which is, let us not rely too heavily on 
the U.N., is unfortunate, though I am 
sure, and I need have no reassurance on 
this score, Senator Jackson supports the 
U.N., as I believe he has shown through- 
out his career. But, nevertheless, com- 
ing at this time in the frame of reference 
of the attack by the Soviet Union on 
the U.N. and on its administration, of 
the controversy over the U.N. bond issue, 
and of the attack on the U.N. by the 
radical right in the United States it could 
be very worrisome. I would hope, there- 
fore, that Senator Jackson himself 
might take action to clear up some of 
the points in his speech. 

I do not believe it is necessary that 
we should try to relegate the U.N. to 
second place and say that we are going 
to rely primarily in first place on our 
military alliances. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, that this speech should con- 
cern itself with the supposition that we 
are placing too much reliance on the 
UN. 

I refer now to two speeches which were 
made in the great bipartisan tradition 
of our country, by President Eisenhower 
and President Kennedy, both of whom 
addressed themselves specifically to the 
same subject to which the Senator from 
Washington addressed himself. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in a speech to the U.N. 
General Assembly, said: 

The first proposition I place before you is 
that only through the United Nations or- 
ganization can humanity make real and 
universal toward the goal of peace 
with justice. I believe that to support the 
United Nations organization and its properly 
constituted mechanisms and selected officers 
is the road of greatest promise in peaceful 
progress. To attempt to hinder or stultify 
the United Nations or to deprecate its im- 
portance is to contribute to world unrest 
and, indeed, to incite the crises that from 
time to time so disturb all men. The United 
States stands squarely and unequivocally in 
support of the United Nations and those 
acting under its mandate in the interest of 
peace. 


In almost the same historic commit- 
ment, just about 1 year later, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1961, President Kennedy, also 
addressing the U.N., said: 

That is why my Nation—which has freely 
shared its capital and its technology to help 
others help themselves—now proposes offi- 
cially designating this decade of the 1960's 
as the United Nations decade of develop- 
ment. 


He then again pledged the great faith 
and confidence and strength of the 
United States to the activities of the 
UN. 

Senator Jackson’s speech is a pro- 
vocative and thoughtful one, and it 
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comes from a man whom I respect very 
greatly. I was a member of his Subcom- 
mittee on National Policy Machinery 
and I believe the Senator drew upon his 
experiences in that subcommittee in ex- 
pressing these views. Indeed, I have 
some sympathy with the fact that this 
problem of policymaking machinery 
troubles the Senator from Washington. 

The difficulty, however, that I find 
with the speech is that it is likely to be 
taken in the context of today as a de- 
preciation of the importance of the 
United Nations as a world force. I be- 
lieve it would be most unfortunate if 
we were to try to assign number one 
importance or number two importance 
to it, because the fact is that the U.N. 
is the world forum which is the world’s 
great hope for peace. 

Again, it is not necessary to say that 
it should be secondary to our alliances, 
upon which we will primarily rely. The 
fact is that our alliances are there, and 
they are important and we do rely on 
them. I yield to no one in my support 
of NATO, and everything that that sup- 
port means, including economic and 
other forms of cooperation. But it is 
not necessary to apply to NATO a num- 
ber one or a number two label—or to the 
UN. either. The U.N., I say, can stand 
on its own. We have every interest in 
supporting it strongly. 

It would be most unfortunate if the 
Russians should get the idea that the 
U.N. was to be written down somewhat 
in importance in this country, and that 
thereby the door would be opened for 
them to step in, because the Russians 
would gladly, I believe, take over the role 
of preeminence in the U.N. held by the 
United States, primarily because the 
United States has pledged itself heavily 
to the support of the U.N. 

I believe that it is of great importance 
to us in terms of the peace of the world 
that we do not rock that boat. 

It is true that the Senator from 
Washington is only one Senator. How- 
ever, he is an important Senator. I 
bring this matter up at this time not in 
criticism, but in the hope that by a 
composite of our thinking—mine, Sen- 
ator Jackson’s, and other Senators—we 
can contribute to an understanding of 
the true policy of the United States with 
respect to the United Nations, and that 
it may be made clear to the world. 

That view may be summarized as fol- 
lows: We do not expect miracles. This 
is not the millennium. The U.N. will not 
solve everything. But we do expect that 
this world organization, to which we 
have pledged our full support, will main- 
tain its place of preeminence in seeking 
to preserve the peace of the world. 

It is unnecessary to place it in first or 
second place so far as its importance is 
concerned as an instrument of our for- 
eign policy. This approach of not 
writing it down as being in first place or 
in second place is not being woolly- 
headed but rather being hardheaded. 
By placing the U.N. in the frame of ref- 
erence of its world importance as a 
means of maintaining the peace we 
enable it to stand on its own, we respect 
fully the historic pledges of support we 
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have made to it, and we give the proper 
assurance of substance and authority to 
the many nations—especially the newer 
and smaller nations—to which the U.N. 
represents their major participation in 
world affairs. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, un- 
der the same condition stated, I yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 


dent, I desire to wait until the Senator 


from Vermont yields the floor. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield under the same 
conditions stated. 

Mr. MORTON. Is it not true that 
some of the propaganda, as the Sena- 
tor from Vermont has described it, is 
beginning to flow into certain patterns, 
although fallacious patterns? First, 
there is the implication that by going 
the bond issue route, Russia, its satel- 
lites, and those nations not paying their 
share would be forced to pay their 
share of the Congo expense. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have noticed that 
phase of the propaganda. Of course, 
that is not correct. 

Mr. MORTON. Of course it is not 
correct. I have had some experience in 
these problems. In fact, I sat at the 
conference table with Mr. Molotov, who 
has more or less fallen from grace, but 
his successor is little different from him 
in being a shrewd and ruthless trader. 

Mr. AIKEN. He is as sharp as Mr. 
Molotov was. 

Mr. MORTON. By withholding 4 
percent, 5 percent, or 6 percent of their 
annual assessment and saying, “None of 
our payments shall be used for servicing 
or the retirement of the bonds,” Russia 
could go for 20 years before it would be 
2 years in arrears in its general assess- 
ment, or it would require 20 years be- 
fore it would in any way jeopardize its 
own vote. Is that statement correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is correct. 

Mr. MORTON. Secondly, we are told 
that the Gaza Strip and the Congo inci- 
dent were special operations, and that 
nothing like them would ever occur 
again. The Gaza problem began in 1957, 
is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MORTON. The problem is still 
with us now, 5 years later. 

Mr. . The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORTON. It probably will be 
with us 5 years from now. We do not 
know how long the Congo expense will 
continue. I cannot tell, nor can any 
other man, what will happen in 1965, 
1966, or 1967. But as surely as we are 
today in the Senate Chamber, the U.N. 
can be called upon for some sort of 
emergency operation somewhere on our 
planet. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the U.N. should suc- 
ceed in selling $200 million of bonds, it 
would have to call for further methods 
of financing within 2 years’ time. 

So far as the Congo is concerned, 
when Prime Minister Adoula was here a 
couple of weeks ago and visited with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, he 
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indicated that it would be a long time— 
and he would not be willing to predict 
when—before it would be possible to 
withdraw United Nations forces from 
the Congo. 

It is my impression that 10 years 
would be a minimum length of time, 
and probably 20 years would be more 
likely the case. 

So far as the Gaza Strip is concerned, 
5,100 men are reported to be stationed 
there. I have been told that there are 
actually about 5,600 men there. The 
cost is almost $20 million a year. That 
operation has been built into the econ- 
omy of the area. It would be virtually 
impossible to withdraw those troops, 
even if we could get a vote today to do 
so. But I was told when I was at the 
United Nations in the fall of 1960 that 
2,000 men would probably suffice there. 

Mr. MORTON. In any event, we can- 
not predict what might happen in the 
future that would require the U.N. to 
go into some special operation. But we 
do know that once we start on a funded 
debt, and a long-range bond issue for 
financing it, it will become standard 
operating procedure. 

Mr. AIKEN. It certainly will be. We 
cannot tell how many places in the 
world the United Nations might vote to 
establish police or military operations. 
Such operations could be established 
even in the Western Hemisphere. The 
situation in Argentina does not look too 
good. The United Nations could inter- 
vene in Cuba or in any other part of 
the world, and every time they would 
intervene they would increase the costs 
of the United Nations by so many addi- 
tional millions or hundreds of millions 
of dollars, assessing us to bear the lion's 
share of the cost, or else expecting us to 
purchase the lion’s share of the bonds 
if the U.N. goes permanently and com- 
pletely into a deficit financing program. 

Mr. MORTON. One other argument 
that is being raised today is that the 
Secretary General cannot borrow money. 
Therefore the plan of the Senator from 
Vermont will not work. If selling bonds 
is not borrowing money, what is it? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. An article ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
last Sunday written by Don Rogers 
which set forth the fact that in under- 
taking the issue bonds, the United Na- 
tions was completely discarding the 
capitalist method of issuing bonds or 
borrowing money and adopting com- 
pletely the Communist method of issuing 
bonds for government support, even 
though not a single member of the So- 
viet bloc is expected to buy a single dol- 
lar’s worth of the bonds. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont and commend him on 
his remarks. 


THE NEED FOR AN INFORMED PUB- 
LIC ON THE TRADE ISSUE: THE 
STAND OF LABOR 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, some 

weeks ago I addressed the Senate on the 

need for a personal campaign by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to explain the issues un- 
derlying the trade policy debate. No 
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such initiative has been taken as yet 
but I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the public spirited efforts be- 
ing undertaken by labor unions and vari- 
ous other groups to get the facts across 
to the American people. 

I have already placed in the RECORD 
excerpts from the January 1962 Focus 
on Trade issue of Intercom, a monthly 
publication of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation-World Affairs Center, which is 
a nonprofit organization supported by 
private contributions. The League of 
Women Voters is conducting a great na- 
tional campaign of education and dis- 
cussion on the trade issue. The U.S, 
Chamber of Commerce is sending teams 
across the country in order to bring in- 
formation to local communities and to 
mobilize a thoughtful public opinion. 
Business groups, port associations, and 
trade groups throughout the Nation are 
making their position known in the sery- 
ice of the national interest. 

Individuals have also taken their 
stand. I have had the honor to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a remarkable 
speech on the subject of foreign trade 
delivered by Henry Ford II. Others in 
private life, such as former Secretary of 
State Herter, former Under Secretary of 
State Clayton, and former Governor Lan- 
don are engaged in this vital effort. 

Two days ago I received a letter from 
a very courageous and patriotic woman 
who lives in my State. She writes that 
her husband, a chemist, had received 
from his employers a letter asking that 
he request me to vote against the new 
trade policy which, in my opinion, is 
essential to the welfare of the United 
States and to the survival of freedom 
in the world. She writes: 

Well, Senator, here is one family that does 
not wish you to protect its livelihood by 
such means. I think that as world markets 
open, many segments of American indus- 
tries will need help in adjustment to the new 
economic situations, and that means of sus- 
taining people who will be put out of work 
will be needed and ways to retrain them for 
new jobs, and research for new jobs for them 
will be needed. 

I would much rather see you and my other 
representatives in my Government work for 
such constructive means, than to have you 
pile the sand higher around the ostriches’ 
necks. 


Mr. President, that is a rather inter- 
esting expression from the wife of a man 
whose ox may be gored in the trade 
struggle. 

The voice of labor, I am pleased to see, 
which should certainly support forward- 
looking trade policies, is being heard 
with increasing strength and frequency. 
Among others, George Meany, president 
of the AFL-CIO, and Alfred Hayes, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, have spoken often 
and eloquently. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial and an article from 
the Machinist, of February 22, 1962, 
directed to the members of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists in the 
service of public information. They pre- 
sent the kind of background which is 
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vital to the balanced judgment of our 
people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cats’ Paw 


Union members in some cities are being 
used as cats’ paws to pull chestnuts out of 
the fire for thelr employers. There's a 
propaganda campaign underway to line up 
labor in opposition to legislation needed to 
help expand U.S. world trade. 

This is to warn every union member to be 
on guard against misinformation, distor- 
tions and exaggerations about this problem 
of exports and imports. Unless we know the 
facts, we may find ourselves cheering for 
the wrong team and wind up lobbying our- 
selves out of work. 

This world trade subject is tricky because 
it is complicated and because we are con- 
ditioned to use the boycott to solve a prob- 
lem like foreign competition. In this case, 
the boycott will hurt no one as much as it 
does union members. 

Here are three basic facts to keep in mind: 

1. More jobs in the United States depend 
on the sale of U.S. goods in other countries 
than are affected by the import of foreign 
goods to this country. The ratio is usually 
put at 5 to 1. We want to increase the 
volume of U.S. goods sold overseas. 

2. Some employers argue that they cannot 
sell in foreign markets because wage rates 
are higher. The records show clearly, how- 
ever, that higher wages in the United States 
are more than made up for by the higher 
productivity of American workers. Higher 
wages will not prevent the expansion of U.S. 
world trade. 

3. Other nations cannot pay for goods 
from the United States unless they can sell 
their own products inside the United States. 
In some instance, foreign producers can 
undersell U.S. producers even in American 
stores. Where this happens, there is usually 
a better answer than higher tariffs, Pro- 
posals now before Congress would provide 
financial assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for workers, plants and communi- 
ties that are hurt by competition from im- 
ports. A few Americans should not have to 
pay the entire cost of expanding U.S. world 
trade. 


Watch out for propaganda on this world 
trade issue. Keep yourself informed. Sev- 
eral publications are available, If you have 
questions about a specific industry, have 
your lodge officers write directly to IAM 
headquarters in Washington. Meantime, this 
newspaper will continue to keep union mem- 
bers up to date on developments. 


FOREIGN TRADE: ROUTE TO JOBS 


American labor is convinced the United 
States now needs a new, more effective world 
trade law for these four major reasons: 

The present Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act expires June 30. This is the law that 
gives the President power to negotiate agree- 
ments with other countries cutting the 
tariffs (taxes) on goods we ship them and 
they ship us. Over the years since 1934 
when it was first adopted, the law has helped 
the United States increase exports and jobs 
considerably. 

Six European nations have formed a Com- 
mon Market which, by 1970, will eliminate 
all tariff barriers between them—like the 
States of the United States and the provinces 
of Canada. The six countries are Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxem- 
bourg. Indications are that Britain, Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavian nations and others 
will join. 

This y industrialized area of 250 mil- 
lion people can be (1) a vast market for 
U.S. products; or (2) the graveyard for a 
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lot of existing U.S. jobs if we can’t negotiate 
reciprocal agreements to lower trade barriers 
at their borders and ours. If they can’t sell 
profitably to us, they will produce in Europe 
the products they normally buy from us. 

The United States urgently needs to main- 
tain trade lines with Japan and some of 
the newly emerging nations that are par- 
ticular targets of the Communists. We 
must continue to buy their goods or lose 
them to the Reds. 

Continuing high unemployment here de- 
mands that the number of jobs in manu- 
facturing be increased. The foreign market 
offers the brightest hope for increasing sales 
and jobs. 


WORLD TRADE HAS TO FLOW TWO WAYS 


As the name implies, a reciprocal trade 
agreement is a double-edged tool. To nego- 
tiate agreements with the Common Market 
permitting more of our to be sold in 
Europe, we will have to let them sell more 
of their goods here. 

Inevitably, some of these imports will 
compete with products made in the United 
States. The problem is to increase exports— 
and jobs producing goods for export—with 
the least possible impact on jobs in U.S. 
industries that compete with imported 
goods. It’s estimated that more than 3 mil- 
lion Americans now work at jobs producing 
for export and about half a million others— 
one-sixth the number—have been displaced 
by competitive imports. 


TRADE ADJUSTMENT CUSHIONS IMPACT 


The new device sought by labor to cush- 
ion the impact of increased imports on 
U.S. jobs is a trade adjustment program. 
Here's how it would work: 

Employees who suffered layoffs or cut- 
backs in hours would be entitled to read- 
justment allowances of about two-thirds of 
their pay up to 52 weeks. The allowances 
would be reduced by the amount of any 
unemployment compensation due the em- 
ployees and by half of any wages they 
earned. 

Example: A worker earning $90 a week is 
cut back to half time and makes $45 weekly. 
In addition to his pay, he receives a read- 
justment allowance of 65 percent of $90 
or $58.50, minus 50 percent of $45 (his part- 
time pay), or $22.50 for a total of $36. With 
his part-time pay of $45, he draws a weekly 
total of $81. 

Workers hurt by imports would also be 
eligible for retraining to give them the skill 
to get another type of job. Those receiving 
training would be eligible for up to 78 weeks 
of readjustment allowances. 

Heads of families who can’t find jobs in 
their present community could obtain a re- 
location allowance to pay for moving where 
there are jobs. 

Businesses and farms hurt by imports 
would be eligible for special aid. This 
would include technical assistance to help 
develop more profitable production, tax re- 
lief, and loans for modernization or switch- 
ing to another line. 

The program also calls for international 
fair labor standards to prevent exploitation 
of workers abroad and unfair competition 
here from sweatshop goods. In addition, 
U.S. labor wants to plug the tax loophole 
which encourages U.S. plants to run away 
abroad. This would halt the export of U.S. 

obs. 
3 WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Your most important task in this com- 
plex field is to keep informed so that you 
will not be misled by propaganda and mis- 
statements (see editorial.) To help you, the 
AFL-CIO has three recent publications that 
are available without charge. Write to 
Pamphlet Division, AFL-CIO, 815 16th 
Street, Washington, D.C. Ask for: “Why 
More Trade,” “An Analysis of the Kennedy 
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Trade Program,” and “The Common Market 
and the United States.” 

If your employer says your industry needs 
higher tariffs, find out the facts before you 
take any action, Have your lodge officers 
direct specific questions to IAM headquar- 
ters in Washington. 

If your company is not selling overseas, 
find out if management has taken advan- 
tage of assistance available from the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C, 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL, 
44TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
National Lutheran Council, at its 44th 
annual meeting held in Atlantic City, 
N.J., from January 30 to February 1, 
1962, adopted two resolutions dealing 
with issues of national interest. 

More than 10 years ago the council 
adopted a resolution supporting par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
United Nations. Because of various 
pressures throughout the country to 
alter or weaken such support, the coun- 
cil at this annual meeting reaffirmed its 
earlier statement. 

In its resolution concerning the Peace 
Corps, the council gave general endorse- 
ment to the objectives of the Peace Corps 
and encouraged qualified Lutherans to 
participate in it. At the same time, it 
expressed the judgment that the coun- 
cil itself, as a church agency, should not 
enter into any contractual relationship 
with the Peace Corps. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the two resolutions 
adopted by the National Lutheran 
Council, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON PEACE CORPS 


Whereas the Peace Corps has been estab- 
lished by the U.S. Government “to help the 
people of interested countries and areas in 
meeting their needs for skilled manpower” 
as well as “to promote a better understand- 
ing of the American people on the part of the 
peoples served and a better understanding of 
other peoples on the part of the American 
people”; and 

Whereas the Peace Corps provides a crea- 
tive opportunity for citizens of good will and 
competence to serve human need, and to 
demonstrate the power of disciplined service 
given without prospect of pecuniary ad- 
vantage; and 

Whereas the Christian’s call into the fel- 
lowship of the Church is at the same time a 
call to active participation, under the sign 
of the cross, in the world recognized as a 
realm in which God is active in creation, 
judgment, and redemption: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council— 

1. Register its general endorsement of the 
objectives of the Peace Corps. 

2. Commend the President and the Con- 
gress for the inauguration of a Peace Corps 
program which has already given evidence 
of high standards of performance. 

8. Commend the administration of the 
Peace Corps for its announced policy of not 
approving churches and religious agencies 
as sponsors of Peace Corps projects and ex- 
press the hope that this policy will be 
maintained. 

4. Encourage qualified Lutherans to par- 
ticipate in the Peace Corps program as a 
significant opportunity for service. 
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RESOLUTION ON UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas Christians everywhere in a di- 
vided and strife-torn world continue to pro- 
claim the power of love and justice, and seek 
peace for all men and nations; and 

Whereas the United Nations has been under 
increasing pressures both here in America 
and abroad from those who have become 
impatient when its political and diplomatic 
efforts toward world peace have achieved 
less than perfect results in an imperfect 
world; and 

Whereas the United Nations has achieved 
noteworthy results in preserving a degree 
of peace in a series of military crises, and has 
established praiseworthy advances in fields 
that include health, education, labor, trade, 
relief, rehabilitation, resettlement and hu- 
man rights; and 

Whereas this organization presents to 
mankind, under the providence of God, a 
most hopeful opportunity for sharing the 
benefits of civilization, and using man’s 
new powers to enhance the dignity and free- 
dom of individuals and nations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Lutheran 
Council hereby reaffirms its 1951 state- 
ment of confidence in the usefulness of 
the United Nations, and expresses the hope 
that the Government of the United States, 
maintaining a place in the family of nations 
in a way which seeks to cooperate for the 
good of all rather than to exercise domination 
for achievement of narrowly self-centered 
purposes, may continue to contribute leader- 
ship and support to this agency of inter- 
national cooperation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations and the Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ELLENDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, so 
that I may propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request, with the understanding 
that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
while what I am about to say may seem 
to be in conflict with the statement made 
by the leadership yesterday that Sena- 
tors would be called to account if they 
yielded for anything but questions, I 
think this is a special circumstance; 
therefore, I shall make this request on 
that basis, but with the other statement 
still holding. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate recesses at 6 o’clock this 
evening, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER] be allowed to continue 
his first speech tomorrow, with the pro- 
viso that upon the convening of the 
Senate tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock, 
the Senator from Arkansas will be 
recognized in the meantime for his 
speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Situ of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, may I be recognized? 

Mr. ELLENDER, Provided I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New York does not 
wish to ask a question, I must object. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do wish to ask a ques- 
tion; but in asking the Senator from 
Louisiana to yield for a question, I de- 
sire to propound my question to the 
majority leader. May we know what is 
the plan of the majority leader in con- 
nection with this proposal? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no plan; 
I am trying to accommodate two Sena- 
tors for reasons which are, in a sense, 
personal but very understandable. I 
have made this specific request, first, so 
that I could notify the Senate that the 
session would terminate at 6 o’clock this 
evening; and second, so that the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, who has a long 
speech, might be protected. He cannot 
be here at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning 
because of a prior commitment over 
which he has no control. In the mean- 
time, another Senator would be allowed 
to make his second speech. My request 
is for the purpose of protecting the 
Senators concerned. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
such high respect for the majority lead- 
er—and I see my own leader here—that I 
have no objection if my own leader has 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
question at issue has been discussed by 
this body on many occasions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I covered the ground in 1938, 
after I had been a Senator for only about 
a year, and I engaged in my first long 
debate. 

Once again a small group of us stand 
before the Senate in an attempt to halt 
a further move to gnaw away at the 
founding precepts of this Nation—the 
sovereign and precious rights of the in- 
dividual States. 

Today we see a blatant attempt to push 
down our throats a piece of legislation 
which would be the opening foot in the 
door to establishing Federal voting re- 
quirements. 

This move, in the form of an amend- 
ment to a noncontroversial measure, 
would take away from the individual 
States the rights to charge a poll tax; 
then I fear a move to write in educa- 
tional qualifications would be presented, 
to be followed by other moves designed to 
further weaken the rights of the in- 
dividual States to set forth their own 
voter qualifications. Some Senators may 
ask why I oppose this measure when my 
State of Louisiana does not charge a poll 
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tax, but has other qualifications covering 
other aspects of a citizen’s right to vote. 

Mr. President, the poll tax issue is not 
the whole story. At stake is not whether 
the State of Alabama should charge a 
$1.50 poll tax. The issue before the 
Senate today is whether the Federal 
Government shall have the power to tell 
the State of Alabama, or the State of 
Louisiana, or the State of New York 
what its voting qualifications shall be, 
down to the crossed “t” and dotted “i”. 

The debates of the constitutional 
drafting period show very clearly that 
if the right to determine voter qualifica- 
tions had not been left in the hands of 
the individual sovereign States, the Con- 
stitution never would have been ratified. 

I believe that in the past this question 
has been discussed thoroughly. There is 
no doubt that our early history shows 
that from the time of the creation of the 
Colonies and before we became the 
United States, even the Colonies zeal- 
ously guarded their right to fix the 
qualifications for voting. At the very 
beginning there were all sorts of qualifi- 
cations. 

For instance, in the State of Georgia 
a citizen could not vote if he belonged 
to the Catholic Church. In New York, 
Jews were prevented by statute from vot- 
ing. There were many other qualifica- 
tions of a similar nature throughout the 
Colonies. Those qualifications were 
aside from property taxes or, at least, the 
ownership of property as a requirement 
for the right to vote, or the imposition 
of some kind of poll tax. So such taxes 
have been imposed as a condition for 
voting from the early formative period 
of our Nation. They were continued in 
effect when the Colonies became the 
United States. 

Mr. President, as I have just now 
pointed out, some of the main debates 
regarding ratification of the Constitu- 
tion centered around the proposition of 
whether the Federal Government or the 
States should fix the qualifications for 
the right to vote. Judging from the 
debates which then occurred, there is no 
doubt that if it had not been for the fact 
that the States reserved to themselves 
the right to provide for the qualifications 
of voters, our great Constitution never 
would have been ratified. 

Section 2 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


Section 4 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be d in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 


Mr. President, I have no apologies to 
offer when I say that on several occa- 
sions in the past, when there was intro- 
duced a joint resolution dealing with 
abolishment of the poli tax, I thought 
the manner in which the distinguished 
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Senator from Florida desired to settle 
the question was a proper one, and on 
two or three occasions I joined him in 
sponsoring such a measure. But in so- 
doing, it was my hope and belief that 
that would be the end of all civil rights 
legislation. However, now we are faced 
with a situation which could see the 
opening gun in a battle to abolish all 
rights of the States to set forth voter 
qualifications. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisana yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida for a question? 

2 Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
ion, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the fact 
that on several occasions the Senator 
from Louisana joined me in sponsoring 
such a measure; I wish to ask him if it 
is true that he joined me as a cosponsor 
of this measure or a similar one in the 
8lst Congress, the 82d Congress, the 
83d Congress, the 84th Congress, and the 
85th Congress. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Florida is correct. I did, and 
I have no apologies to make for doing 
so. But the Senator from Florida may 
recall that I often expressed the hope 
that passage of the legislation he refers 
to would be the end of all civil rights 
legislation—in other words, that if we 
passed legislation providing that pay- 
ment of a poll tax is not a condition to 
voting, that would be the end of such 
matters. I said that with that under- 
standing, I was willing to follow that 
course. 

However, as I have said before, I have 
been in the Senate for 26 years, and 
I do not know of one session in which 
Senators were not confronted with some 
type of proposed civil rights force legis- 
lation affecting the right of Negroes to 
vote. Furthermore, during the past 26 
years, Congress has passed many meas- 
ures which to some extent, have clarified 
the ways and means by which citizens 
would be permitted to vote. So, in my 
humble judgment, we need simply to 
have enforcement of the laws which now 
exist covering the field of voting rights— 
not only the Federal statutes, but also 
State laws. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield again 
to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Louisiana spoke of giving the Negroes 
the right to vote. Is it not true that 
this proposed constitutional amendment 
applies equally to white people and to 
colored people—to all the citizens of the 
several States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but primarily 
it is being brought about to satisfy a few 
minority groups, including Negroes. 
That is why some Members of Congress 
each year come forward with some new 
type civil-rights legislation. I feel defi- 
nitely now that nothing will ever satisfy 
these Members in their desire to attract 
support of minority groups. It is true 
that in the State of Louisiana there have 
been quite a few parishes in which there 
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has been considerable objection to the 
registration of Negroes. The simple 
truth is that in four or five of our par- 
ishes, over 70 percent of the popula- 
tion are Negroes; and, of course, the 
whites have tried to protect themselves 
from the possibility of the election of 
Negro officials. 

But, Mr. President, conditions all over 
the South have changed. I feel con- 
fident that conditions affecting equal 
voting rights would improve if only we 
were let alone. That is why I no longer 
support measures designed to do away 
with the poll tax by Federal legislation. 
Many persons are advocating these 
measures merely to satisfy just a few 
minority leaders in their States. As I 
said earlier, if we did not have so much 
agitation in the South from the North, 
it is my firm belief that the Negroes in 
the South would fare much better. As 
a matter of fact, I have had occasion to 
talk to many Negroes who had wandered 
from the South to the North; and on 
many occasions they admitted they were 
always better treated in the South than 
they were in the North. I am satisfied 
that conditions would be progressively 
better if the matter were left in the 
hands of those who had the problem di- 
rectly confronting them. These agi- 
tators will never be satisfied, and I in- 
tend to oppose them with all the 
strength at my command. I now return 
to my prepared text. 

Mr. President, there are also the two 
amendments which have to some extent 
contracted the otherwise unqualified 
right of the States, as guaranteed in 
section 2 of article I, to establish the 
qualifications of voters. I refer to the 
15th amendment, which provides that a 
citizen of the United States may not be 
denied the right to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude; and the 19th amendment, which 
establishes the same protection against 
discrimination based on sex. And then, 
of course, there is the 17th amendment, 
adopted in 1913, whereby the right of 
the States to establish the qualifications 
of electors was again reaffirmed, this 
time with respect to the choosing of 
U.S. Senators. 

Mr. President, our Nation has profited 
greatly from the rich heritage of learn- 
ing left to us from the great constitu- 
tional lawyers of years gone by. One of 
the greatest of those illustrious pioneers 
of American constitutional history was 
George Ticknor Curtis. Mr. Curtis’ 
name will live forever in the annals of 
American history, for many reasons; 
first and foremost, of course, because he 
was the author of two monumental 
works; the first, which was to become 
a standard authority, ranking alongside 
of Justice Storey’s “Commentaries on 
the Constitution,” was published in 1854 
in two volumes and entitled “History of 
the Constitution of the United States.” 
The second of this great constitutional 
lawyer’s legal compositions was entitled 
“Constitutional History of the United 
States,” published in 1896, 2 years after 
his death. Mr. Curtis also will be re- 
membered by students of American his- 
tory for his able and successful defense 
of President Andrew Johnson in the im- 
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peachment proceedings instituted 
against the American Chief Executive 
in 1867; George Ticknor Curtis is re- 
membered, too, for the brilliant and 
cogent argument he presented to the 
U.S. Supreme Court on December 18, 
1856, in the famed Dred Scott case. 

During the course of his presentation 
to the Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott 
case, Mr. Curtis made this significant 
statement as a preface to his analysis 
and interpretation of the constitutional 
provisions in issue in the Dred Scott 
case—that is, the provisions of our Con- 
stitution relating to the status and gov- 
ernment of American territories: 

I wish, in the next place, to say, may it 
please your Honors, what indeed is obvious 
to every one—that this is eminently a his- 
torical question. But I shall press that 
consideration somewhat further than it is 
generally carried on this subject, and much 
further than it has been carried by the 
counsel for the defendant in error; for I 
believe it to be true of this, as it is of almost 
all questions of power arising under the 
Constitution, that when you have once as- 
certained the historical facts out of which 
the particular provision arose, and have 
placed those facts in their true historical 
relations, you have gone far toward deciding 
the whole controversy. So true is it that 
every power and function of this Government 
had its origin in some previously existing 
facts of the national history, or in some 
then existing state of things, that it is 
impossible to approach one of these ques- 
tions as one of mere theory, or to solve it by 
the aid of any merely speculative reasoning. 
Hence it is eminently necessary on all occa- 
sions to ascertain the history of the subject 
supposed to be involved in a controverted 
power of Congress, and, above all, to approach 
it with the single purpose of drawing that 
deduction which the constitutional history 
of the country clearly warrants. (*‘Consti- 
tutional History of the United States,” 
George Ticknor Curtis, p, 502.) 


Mr. President, keeping these words of 
George Ticknor Curtis in mind, I shall 
ask the indulgence of the Senate while 
I embark upon the task of reviewing the 
circumstances surrounding the genesis 
of the constitutional provisions at issue 
in the right-to-vote legislation now be- 
fore the Senate. It is with the utmost 
humility that I undertake the enormous 
assignment of refreshing the memories 
of Members of the U.S. Congress, and 
the public at large, with the historical 
backdrop against which the language 
of article I, sections 2 and 4, of our Con- 
stitution was framed. 

It was no easy job, I can assure Sena- 
tors, to research and assemble the vast 
amount of data that I am about to 
present to the Senate. It was a monu- 
mental task, but it will be well worth the 
effort if it helps to awaken in Senators 
a better understanding and awareness of 
the precarious, perilous ground we are 
about to tread upon—to point up the 
misguided, imprudent, unwise course 
that is being urged upon us. 

It is sheer folly, Mr. President, for 
the Congress of the United States to 
seek to enact laws aimed at undermin- 
ing and destroying our one great consti- 
tutional bulwark against despotism—our 
time-tested system of local elections 
controlled and operated by the 50 sov- 
ereign State governments, free from co- 
ercion or subversion from a Federal 
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bureaucracy. Heaven help us if this pre- 
cious birthright is lost forever to us and 
to our posterity because we here today 
are unable to distinguish between politi- 
cal expediency and commonsense. 

Mr. President, a study of colonial his- 
tory reveals that regulation of suffrage 
was one of the first tasks to concern the 
American pioneers. From their incep- 
tion, the colonies maintained qualifica- 
tions of voters. As I shall point out dur- 
ing the course of these remarks, when 
the colonies formed the Original Thir- 
teen States of our Union, they still jeal- 
ously and zealously guarded their right 
to prescribe qualifications for voting. 
Even a cursory reading of the discussions 
that took place during the Constitu- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia, and 
of the debates in the Thirteen States 
while the proposed Constitution was up 
for ratification, leads to the inescapable 
conclusion that a majority of the Thir- 
teen States would never have formed a 
union and bound themselves under the 
Federal Constitution if clear and unmis- 
takable language had not been included 
to guarantee to the respective States the 
right to establish qualifications of elec- 
tors. Nor is there any doubt, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Thirteen Colonies did not 
intend to surrender to the Federal Gov- 
ernment their primary right to control 
the time, manner, and places of holding 
elections; all evidence points to the un- 
mistakable conclusion that they intended 
to vest in the Central Government only 
secondary authority to regulate elec- 
tions, limited to those situations in 
which extraordinary circumstances pre- 
vailed or when the States refused to 
conduct elections for Members of the 
House of Representatives and thereby 
threatened the very existence of the 
Federal legislative branch. 

Later during these remarks I shall dis- 
cuss more fully the meaning given to sec- 
tion 4 of article I by the framers of our 
Constitution. Now I want to direct the 
attention of Senators to the interpreta- 
tion placed by our Founding Fathers on 
the language found in section 2 of article 
I—the requirement that “the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature.” 

As early as 1750 there were different 
qualifications for voting in the different 
Colonies. I quote from ‘Formation of 
the Union,” 1750-1829, by Hart, page 15: 

In each there was an elective legislature; 
in each the suffrage was very limited; every- 
where the ownership of land in free-hold or 
other property, or the occupancy of a house 
was a requisite, just as it was in England 
for the country suffrage. In many cases 
there was an additional provision that the 
voter must possess a specified large quan- 
tity of land or must pay specified taxes. In 


some Colonies there was a religious require- 
ment. 


All these requirements I have just 
mentioned were prerequisites for the 
exercise of the voting privilege. 

While there were few specific provi- 
sions concerning suffrage in the charters 
of the Colonies, popular elections existed 
in each of the Colonies from the earliest 
date down to the Revolution. Popularly 
elected assemblies carried on local gov- 
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ernment. Virginia had a House of Bur- 
gesses as early as July 30, 1619. 

And what was the first consideration 
of these colonial groups who were 
fiercely protective of their rights? 

One of the first tasks of these colonial 
assemblies was to regulate the elective fran- 
chise. (See McCulloch, Suffrage and Its 
Problems, at p. 18.) 


While the qualifications were vague 
and indefinite, there were many require- 
ments, each a proof of the local regula- 
tion of voting qualifications. Even the 
Crown and the English Parliament made 
no serious attempt to modify or har- 
monize the various suffrage regulations. 
I quote from the same volume, page 19: 

This left each colony practically free to 
pass its own laws providing for the fran- 
chise. By the time of the Revolution this 
practice became thoroughly established, thus 
allowing each Commonwealth to make suf- 
frage laws to fit its peculiar electoral 
problem. 


Down to 1776 there were seven quali- 
fications for the elective franchise. The 
outstanding one was the landed prop- 
erty qualification, which probably arose 
because of the business corporationlike 
nature of the early Colonies. A piece of 
land was considered as giving a person 
the freedom of the company, as pro- 
vided by Massachusetts in 1621, exactly 
as a block of stock entitles its holder to 
vote in a corporation. 

Porter, “History of Suffrage in the 
United States,” pages 3 and 4: 

But this very simple test of property hold- 
ing could not long hold out alone, although 
it was the first and the dominating con- 
sideration for almost 200 years following. 
The population became so complex, the in- 
terests of colonists expanded so far beyond 
mere commercial enterprise that other 
standards of fitness for participation in the 
affairs of the community were sought out 
and established. Strict limitations had been 
put upon the right to join the company, 
and after the companies ceased to exist and 
the Colonies became exclusively political in- 
stitutions, the same limitations were carried 
over for the suffrage with some elaboration. 
They dealt with all the various things which 
are supposed to determine capacity to take 
intelligent interest in community affairs. 
Race, color, sex, age, religion, and residence 
were now investigated before the applicant 
was admitted to the suffrage. The theory 
was that only those who clearly had an in- 
terest in the colony—measured in terms of 
tried standards—should exercise the right of 
suffrage. 


There we find a yardstick or a method 
of providing qualifications for voters 
during colonial days. 

Virginia had varying requirements. In 
1655 a voter had to be a habitant and a 
householder; in 1699 he had to be 21 
years of age, a male habitant and free- 
holder, papists barred. By 1762 this had 
been further refined by the freeholder 
being particularly required to own 50 
acres, or 25 acres and house 12 by 12. 

Massachusetts first required religious 
standards, Puritan and Orthodox, in 
1631. By 1691 Massachusetts required 
a voter to be English and to own 40 
shillings freehold or 40 pounds of prop- 
erty. 

Connecticut in 1638 required a voter 
to be a habitant, a Puritan and a free- 
man, and varied this by 1702 to specify 
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that he have 40 shillings freehold or 40 
pounds of property. 

Rhode Island, as early 1665, required 
a competent estate and barred Christian 
papists. By 1767 Rhode Island added 
to this the requirement of living in a 
town, plus owning 40 shillings freehold 
or 40 pounds of property. 

New Hampshire in 1680 required that 
a voter be 24 years of age, English, Prot- 
estant, and have an estate of £20. By 
1728 the last requirement was increased 
to £50 in realty. 

North Carolina in 1669 required a 
voter to be a deist and to have a 50-acre 
freehold. By 1760 this had varied. The 
qualifications were 21 years of age, 144 
years residence, British nationality and 
a 50-acre freehold. 

South Carolina in 1669 required a per- 
son to be a deist and to have 50 acres 
freehold. By 1759 a South Carolina 
voter had to be white and 21 years of 
see, Protestant, and have a settled free- 
hold. 

Georgia demanded a man to be 21 
years of age and to have 50 acres of land, 
papists barred. In 1775 the land require- 
ment took on a subtle change. It was 
replaced by the word “taxpayer,” plus 
one-half year’s residence required, and 
papists barred. 

Pennsylvania in 1683 required a voter 
to own 100 acres—10 cultivated; or 50 
acres—20 cultivated; or taxes. In 1700 
Pennsylvania required a man to be 21 
years of age, a 2-year resident, English, 
and own 50 acres—12 cultivated; or £50 
in property. 

Delaware, in 1701, had a 2-year resi- 
dence requirement, 21-year age require- 
ment, and land ownership of 50 acres— 
12 cultivated; or £50 in property. By 
1733 British citizenship had been added 
to the list. 

Maryland's only requisite in 1637 was 
that voters be freemen. In 1718 Mary- 
land had barred Catholics and required 
50 acres or £40 property. 

New York in 1683 accepted a vote from 
any freeholder. In 1701 21 years age 
requisite and £40 realty was necessary, 
and papists and Jews were barred. 

New Jersey in 1668 allowed any free- 
holder to vote. In 1725 that freeholder 
had to be a 1-year resident, and must 
own 100 acres or £50 of property. 

It is interesting to regard some of the 
varying reasons for the above require- 
ments, keeping in mind that the very 
fact they have varied in each State, with 
the particular conditions of growth and 
the existing population, adds undeniable 
power to the case I am presenting for 
each State in the Union, for their own 
continued right to judge their own needs 
and provide therefor. 

I read from Porter, “History of Suf- 
frage in the United States,” pages 4 
and 5: 

Standards of character and fitness varied 
from one part of the country to another. 
In Massachusetts the Puritans believed that 
only by restricting suffrage to men in their 
churches could the future well-being of 
the colony be insured. The problem of the 
right to vote became distinctly subordinate. 
They restricted the suffrage for the good of 
the community. The fact that their stand- 
ard of good character (church membership) 
Was narrow is not at all surprising. The 
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character of the man’s employment was 
often considered a criterion of his ability to 
vote intelligently, and thus college men and 
clerical officers were presumed to be espe- 
cially fit for the suffrage. 

The philosophy of suffrage has always 
been more or less opportunistic, if the word 
is permissible. Suffrage qualifications are 
determined for decidedly materialistic con- 
siderations, and then a theory is evolved to 
suit the situation. In the early days riot 
and disorder might accompany an election. 
The authorities would thereupon fix the 
qualifications so that the disorderly people 
could not vote next time. Then would come 
the theory to justify it—only those owning 
a certain number of acres would be con- 
sidered fit to vote, only those of a certain 
religious faith, etc. 

Unquestionably this has happened in times 
of stress, for theory did not come to be the 
preliminary determining factor until com- 
plete peace and order prevailed, and even 
then theory was not uncolored by materialis- 
tic considerations, Suffrage limitations were 
bound to adapt themselves to social and 
economic conditions. In rural Virginia the 
freehold requirement of 50 acres excluded 
very few of the best type of men. But such 
a requirement in an urban community would 
have been intolerable. Obviously an ab- 
solute criterion could not obtain. It became 
necessary to adopt whatever criterion was 
calculated to embrace the best men, 

Moral qualifications were restricted almost 
exclusively to New England. It was some- 
times necessary for the voter to show proof 
of his good character. At other times if 
one were accused of improper conduct it 
would cost him his vote, although the par- 
ticular offense was not mentioned in the 
law. In the South there were restrictions 
against men of certain race—foreigners and 
Negroes were excluded, 


I read further from Porter, “History of 
Suffrage,” bottom of page 5 and all of 
page 6: 

All of the restrictions and qualifications 
can be seen to support one of two funda- 
mental principles: One may be called the 
theory of right and the other the theory 
of the good of the State. Every qualification 
imposed had one of these two principles in 
view. Either it was established in order to 
fulfill the right which certain people were 
supposed to have, or else it was established 
simply in order to serve the best interest of 
the State. It might have been said that a 
man had a right to vote because he owned 
property, or because he was a resident, or 
because he paid taxes, or simply because 
the right to vote was a natural right. And 
this would be the guiding consideration 
without regard to the effect it might have 
on the well-being of the community. Thus 
in some places nonconformists were allowed 
to vote because their property right was 
recognized. Nonresidents were permitted to 
vote where they owned property solely be- 
cause they were supposed to have a right 
to vote on account of their holdings. This 
theory of right was the first to appear and 
has always persisted. Each generation would 
seek to add a new subhead to the title, 
as it were, and base a right to vote on some 
new ground. 

The other great principle or theory had 
to do with the good of the state. It de- 
veloped as soon as the narrow business- 
corporation concept was abandoned, and it 
was most emphasized by the Puritans. It 
continues to the present day but has never 
been entirely divorced from the theory of 
right. Under this theory of the good of the 
state men were excluded because they were 
not church members, because they were 
criminals, because they had not been res- 
idents a long-enough time. It is not always 
possible to classify every restriction defi- 
nitely, but it may be said that one of these 
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two theories controls every modification of 
the suffrage. 


In the North, there were no race qual- 
ifications, because the few free Negroes 
scattered through the northern Colonies 
seemed to have caused little alarm along 
suffrage lines. North Carolina, Georgia, 
-South Carolina, and Virginia were the 
only colonies which disfranchised Ne- 
groes before the time of the Revolution, 
showing that either very few of them 
tried to vote or there was little aversion 
to it, the former probably being correct. 
At any rate, there was no race issue in- 
jected generally into the suffrage regu- 
lations. Another generation saw a 
marked change. 

There was in none of the Colonies 
except Pennsylvania the rigid residence 
requirement of 2 years. And why the 

need there, true locally, yet 
not present elsewhere? Probably because 
of the conservative proprietor’s desire 
to limit the influence of the many recent 
immigrants. 

The property test was the most fre- 
quent and weightiest qualification. The 
cheapness of land led to the requirement 
above stated, in some instances, that the 
land be worth a certain sum in money 
or produce a certain income. Again we 
see the ever-present variations in the 
different Colonies. In Georgia there 
could not be the same money value re- 
quirement as in more thickly populated 
New Engiand, and conversely, a voter 
in crowded New England could not have 
been required to own the same quantity 
of land as the voter in sparsely settled 
Georgia. In Virginia the varying stand- 
ard of 50 acres of land, or 25 acres of 
land being worked and occupied by a 
house 12 feet square, or a town lot with 
a house of similar dimensions, was the 
answer to the rural versus urban prob- 
lem. The city dwellers could not acquire 
land to a broad extent, and the rural 
dwellers resented a value fixation being 
set on the land to be held. 

Five of the Colonies allowed the sub- 
stitution of personal property for real 
estate: 

This indicates a distinct concession of the 
urban communities, and it is significant that 
four of these States are in the small New 
England group, where the supply of real 
estate was limited. This adaptation of the 
suffrage qualification to the particular eco- 
nomic situation illustrates the willingness of 
men to adjust their ideas of what is funda- 
mentally right to the needs of the dominant 
group. (Porter, “History of Suffrage in the 
United States,” p. 9.) 

The next breakdown in this type re- 
quirement is from personal property to 
taxpaying. As condition change, a trend 
emerges, the picture alters, and the 
statutory machinery with which we are 
equipped permits each State to shift or 
vary its position with the times. 

Religious tests were decisive in New 
England, and common everywhere except 
in Pennsylvania. In the South, papists 
were usually specifically barred, New 
York barred Jews. Maryland also barred 
Catholics. 

Massachusetts supplemented the reli- 
gious tests by moral character qualifica- 
tions. Later a property qualification 
was inserted as an alternative. Later 
the religious test disappeared. South 
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Carolina, with her requirement that a 
voter acknowledge the being of God, was 
the last State to have the statutory reli- 
gious standards for suffrage and religion 
as a qualification for voting passed out 
with the colonial period. 

Citizenship and residence were of com- 
paratively little importance in a new 
country, predominantly British. 

Before turning to the Articles of Con- 
federation and our Constitution, the 
following words concerning voting quali- 
fications in the Colonies seem particu- 
larly appropriate: 

It ts of moment to note that there were 
no efforts at uniformity in the regulation of 
suffrage. In each Colony by charter, or more 
often by acts of the assembly, the elective 
franchise, was controlled independently. 
This commonwealth treatment of suffrage 
was the natural result of colonial history. 
So thoroughly grounded was this policy that 
when the Colonies seized sovereignty and 
organized a Federal Government the suffrage 
program was undisturbed. 

It continued as the basic foundation on 
which all Federal elections must rest. (See 
McCulloch, “Suffrage and Its Problems,” 
p. 29.) 


The truth of the proposition that each 
State best knows its own conditions, and 
is best equipped to handle them, is shown 
by the direction of the Continental Con- 
gress, on May 10, 1776, following the out- 
break of the Revolution, to each of the 
Colonies to “adopt such governments as 
shall best conduce to the happiness and 
safety of their constituents in particu- 
lar, and America in general.” Hart, 
“Formation of the Union, 1750-1829,“ 
at page 89. Following these instructions, 
the Colonies had already begun, before 
July 4, 1776, to draw up written instru- 
ments of government. I now desire to 
read a few paragraphs from McCulloch 
on “Suffrage and Its Problems.” I read 
from page 30, the first paragraph: 


With the separation from the mother 
country came very little change for the 
Colonies severally. The Union took the place 
of the Crown, while the various Common- 
wealth governments went on very much as 
before, Therefore, suffrage regulations were 
not disturbed at all; each Commonwealth 
continued to regulate the elective franchise 
independently. The several States sought 
directions of the Continental Congress as 
to framing constitutions to replace the old 
charters which had been granted by the 
King. 

But after this had been done, the two 
sets of governments moved along independ- 
ently. The central government under the 
Articles of Confederation interfered with 
the States as little as possible, and they do 
not seem to have looked to it even for 
advice. 

The only point at which the two govern- 
ments could touch even indirectly on suf- 
frage matters was article V, which provided 
that the delegates to the Confederation Con- 
gress should be appointed in such manner 
as the legislatures of each State should 
direct. 


Also, quoting directly from the Articles 
of Confederation, and to demonstrate 
the doctrines that remained ever upper- 
most in the minds of the founders of 
our country, I quote article II: 

Each State retains its sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right which is not by this 
confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled. 
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I now read from the Federalist Articles 
of Confederation, article V, the first 
paragraph: 

For the more convenient management of 
the general interest of the United States, 
delegates shall be annually appointed in such 
manner as the legislature of each State 
shall direct, to meet in Congress on the 
first Monday in November, in every year, 
with a power reserved to each State to re- 
call its delegates, or any of them, at any 
time within the year, and to send others in 
their stead, for the remainder of the year. 


Also: 


In determining questions in the United 
States in Congress assembled, each State 
shall have one vote. 


The above provisions show clearly that 
matters of voting qualifications were to 
be left strictly to each State. The 
Articles of Confederation were inade- 
quate and hurried, and later proved 
insufficient to cope with the changing 
United States and its manifold prob- 
lems. A new and farsighted instru- 
ment was needed, a considered and well- 
debated structure built on a framework 
with a future. But, it is noteworthy, 
before we turn from the Articles of 
Confederation, that even though the 
country was in the midst of revolution, 
torn by varying doctrines and lacking 
in all organization at the time they were 
written, there was one thing that was 
not left out. 

Many important things were left out, 
much was left a blank, but even in a 
time of crisis these men who were 
struggling for a workable governing 
organ to suit their needs and their hopes, 
kept one thing before them, the invio- 
lable right of each State to determine 
the qualification of its voters and to con- 
trol its own elections. They did not fail 
to preserve this right in the articles they 
drafted. 

When the Articles of Confederation, 
which were adopted in time of stress 
without full cognizance of the problems 
to be solved and with the States them- 
selves ill defined geographically and po- 
litically, proved unsatisfactory and in- 
sufficient, it was suggested by Hamilton 
in 1780, and later by Tom Paine, that a 
convention be called to revise the Articles 
of Confederation, and to draft a Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. 

Let us go back to that Convention. 
There is drama in the air. Vital pro- 
visions for the constitutional structure 
of a new country are in the making. 
Each delegate has his own theories, his 
own pet beliefs to advance. All are 
filled with a desire for the best in gov- 
ernment for their new country. 

Maj. William Pierce, of Georgia, made 
some notes on the membership of the 
Convention. Among those historically 
well known to us today who were promi- 
nent in drafting provisions affecting vot- 
ing qualifications was Rufus King, about 
whom Major Pierce said: 

Mr. King is a man much distinguished for 
his eloquence and great parliamentary tal- 
ents. He was educated in Massachusetts, 


and is said to have good classical as well as 
legal knowledge. He has served for 3 years 


in the Congress of the United States with 
great and deserved applause, and is at this 
time high in the confidence and approbation 
of his countrymen. This gentleman is about 
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33 years of age, about 5 feet 10 inches high, 
well formed, a handsome face, with a strong 
expressive eye, and a sweet high toned voice. 
In his public speaking there is something 
peculiarly strong and rich in his expression, 
clear, and convincing in his arguments, rapid 
and irresistible at times in his eloquence but 
he is not always equal. His action is natural, 
swimming, and graceful, but there is a rude- 
ness of manner sometimes accompanying it. 
But take him tout en semble, he may with 
propriety be ranked among the luminaries 
of the present age. (“United States Forma- 
tion of the Union, Documents,” p, 96.) 


There was Nat Gorham, about whom 
it is said: 


Mr. Gorham is a merchant in Boston, high 
in reputation, and much in the esteem of 
his countrymen. He is a man of very good 
sense, but not much improved in his educa- 
tion, He is eloquent and easy in public de- 
bate, but has nothing fashionable or elegant 
in his style; all he aims at is to convince, 
and where he fails it never is from his audi- 
tory not understanding him, for no man is 
more perspicuous and full. He has been 
President of Congress, and 3 years a member 
of that body. Mr. Gorham is about 46 years 
of age, rather lusty, and has an agreeable 
and pleasing manner. (“United States For- 
mation of the Union, Documents,” p. 96.) 


One of the highlights was Alexander 
Hamilton. 


Colonel Hamilton is deservedly celebrated 
for his talents. He is a practitioner of the 
law, and reputed to be a finished scholar. 

To a clear and strong judgment he unites 
the ornaments of fancy, and whilst he is 
able, convincing, and engaging in his elo- 
quence the heart and head sympathize in 
approving him. Yet there is something too 
feeble in his voice to be equal to the strains 
of oratory; it is my opinion that he is rather 
a convincing speaker, than a blazing orator. 
Colonel Hamilton requires time to think, he 
inquires into every part of his subject with 
the searchings of philosophy, and when he 
comes forward he comes highly charged with 
interesting matter, there is no skimming 
over the surface of a subject with him, he 
must sink to the bottom to see what foun- 
dation it rests on. His language is not al- 
ways equal, sometimes didactic like Boling- 
broke’s, at others light and tripping like 
Stern’s. His eloquence is not so defusive as 
to trifle with the senses, but he rambles 
just enough to strike and keep up the at- 
tention. He is about 33 years old, of small 
stature, and lean. His manners are tinc- 
tured with stiffness, and sometimes with a 
degree of vanity that is highly disagreeable. 
(“United States Formation Union, Docu- 
ments,” p. 98.) 


From Connecticut came Oliver W. 
Elisworth, who was on the committee of 
detail charged with forcing the pro- 
visions affecting elections: 

Mr. Ellsworth is a judge of the supreme 
court in Connecticut; he is a gentleman of 
a clear, deep, and copious understanding; 
eloquent, and connected in public debate, 
and always attentive to his duty. He is 
very happy in a reply, and choice in select- 
ing such parts of his adversary's arguments 
as he finds make the strongest impressions, 
in order to take off the force of them, so 
as to admit the power of his own. Mr. Ells- 
worth is about 37 years of age, a man much 
respected for his integrity, and venerated 
for his abilities. (“United States Forma- 
tion,” supra, p. 98.) 


From Pennsylvania, on this commit- 


tee, came Mr. James Wilson: 


Mr. Wilson ranks among the foremost in 
legal and political knowledge. He has 
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joined to a fine genius all that can set him 
off and show him to adavntage. He is well 
acquainted with man, and understands all 
the passions that influence him. Govern- 
ment seems to have been his peculiar study, 
all the political institutions of the world 
he knows in detail, and can trace the causes 
and effects of every revolution from the 
earliest stages of the Grecian commonwealth 
down to the present time. No man is more 
clear, copious, and comprehensive than Mr. 
Wilson, yet he is no great orator. He draws 
the attention not by the charm of his elo- 
quence, but by the force of his reasoning. 
He is about 45 years old. (“United States 
Formation,” supra, p. 101.) 


From Virginia came James Madison 
and Edmund Randolph: 


Mr. Madison is a character who has long 
been in public life; and what is very re- 
markable, every person seems to acknowl- 
edge his greatness. He blends together the 
profound politician with the scholar. In 
the management of every great question he 
evidently took the lead in the convention, 
and though he cannot be called an orator, 
he is a most agreeable, eloquent, and con- 
vincing speaker. From a spirit of industry 
and application which he possesses in a 
most eminent degree, he always comes for- 
ward the best informed man of any point 
in debate. The affairs of the United States, 
he perhaps, has the most correct knowledge 
of, of any man in the Union. 

He has been twice a Member of Congress, 
and was always thought one of the ablest 
Members that ever sat in that council. Mr. 
Madison is about 37 years of age, a gentle- 
man of great modesty, with a remarkable 
sweet temper. He is easy and unreserved 
among his acquaintances, and has a most 
agreeable style of conversation. (“United 
States Formation,” supra, p. 104.) 

Mr. Randolph is Governor of Virginia, a 
young gentleman in whom unite all the ac- 
complishments of a scholar and a statesman. 
He came forward with the postulate, or first 
principles, on which the convention acted, 
and he supported them with a force of elo- 
quence and reasoning that did him great 
honor. He has a most harmonious voice, a 
fine person, and striking manners. Mr. 
Randolph is about 32 years of age. (“United 
States Formation,” supra, p. 105.) 


Robert Morris, with James Wilson, 
Benjamin Franklin, Gouverneur Morris, 
and others, represented Pennsylvania: 


Robert Morris is a merchant of great emi- 
nence and wealth, an able financier, and 
a worthy patriot. He has an understanding 
equal to any public object and possesses an 
energy of mind that few men can boast of. 
Although he is not learned, yet he is as great 
as those who are. I am told that when he 
speaks in the Assembly of Pennsylvania, that 
he bears down all before him. What could 
have been his reason for not speaking in the 
convention I know not, but he never once 
spoke on any point. This gentleman is about 
50 years old. (“United States Formation,” 
supra, p. 101.) 


On May 29, 1787, Edmund Randolph 
presented the following resolution: 

Resolved therefore, That the rights of suf- 
frage in the National Legislature ought to 
be proportioned to the quotas of contribu- 
tion, or to the number of free inhabitants, 
as the one or the other rule may seem best 
in different cases. 

Resolved, That the National Legislature 
ought to consist of two branches. 

Resolved, That the Members of the first 
branch of the National Legislature ought to 
be elected by the people of the several States 
every (blank) for the term of (blank). 
(“United States Formation,” supra p. 116.) 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
yield the floor upon the conditions which 
were agreed upon before I began to speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that when the 
Senate convenes at 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, the Senator from Arkansas 
will have the floor for a speech which 
he intends to make on the pending mo- 
tion; that at the conclusion of that 
speech the floor will once again be taken 
by the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. ELLENDER]; and that the 
speech which the Senator from Louisiana 
will make then will be considered to be 
a part of the first speech he is making 
this afternoon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The Senator’s statement 
is in accordance with the previous order, 
and is correct. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments: 

5.2697. A bill to amend chapters 33 and 
35 of title 38, United States Code, to pre- 
serve the rights of reservists and National 
Guardsmen called or ordered to active duty 
on or after August 1, 1961 (Rept. No. 1309). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, Mr. CHavez, and Mr. Moss): 

S. 3033. A bill to amend the act of April 
19, 1950, relating to the rehabilitation of 
the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of Indians, to 
authorize certain additional highway proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GOLDWATER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3034. A bill to authorize grants to lo- 
cal school boards to assist in defraying cer- 
tain costs incident to the elimination of 
segregation in public elementary and second- 
ary schools; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. Byrrp of Virginia): 

S. 3035. A bill to clarify the components 
of, and to assist in the management of, the 
national debt; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3036. A bill for the relief of Max Kahn; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 3037. A bill for the relief of Noreen 

Joyce Baden; and 
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S. 3038. A bill for the relief of Eng Ton 

Ho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3039. A bill for the relief of Bartola 
Maria S. La Madrid; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3040. A bill for the relief of Paul Grif- 

fith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3041. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of certain lands in Harris County, Tex., to 
the State of Texas or the county of Harris; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 
S. 3042. A bill for the relief of Mr. Giu- 
Abbatiello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. 
Kearinc, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Jav- 
Irs, Mr. McNamara, Mr. LONG of 
Missouri, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. Lone of 
Hawaii, and Mr. DovGLas) : 

S. 3043. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HarT when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3044. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to grant to any carrier of 
coal by pipeline, subject to any of the pro- 
visions of part 1 of the act, the right of 
eminent domain, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3045. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of all interests of the United States in 
certain land in Jefferson County, Miss., to 
the holders of record of the fee interest in 
such land; and 

S. 3046. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral rights to D. C. Smith 
of Fayette, Miss.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3047. A bill to amend the act of June 14, 
1926 (44 Stat. 741), as amended, to provide 
that conveyances under such act for State 
park purposes shall be made without con- 
sideration; 

S. 3048. A bill to amend the act of June 14, 
1926, as amended, to provide that lands con- 
veyed under such act for State park pur- 
poses shall not be subject to the 640-acre 
limitation contained in such act, and to 
provide that conveyances for such purposes 
shall be without consideration; and 

S. 3049. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to take possession of the ex- 
perimental oil-shale demonstration facility 
near Rifle, Colo., and through contract or 
lease to a public or private organization to 
encourage the use of the plant for further 
research in the mining and utilization of 
oil shale; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S.J. Res. 175. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to receive for in- 
struction at the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Belgium; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 


ANDREW J. METCALF—REFERENCE 
OF BILL TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 320) to refer a 
private bill to the Court of Claims; which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Jadiciary: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1460) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Andrew J. Metcalf”, 
now pending in the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1952 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and Senators KEATING, 
HUMPHREY, JAVITS, McNamara, LONG of 
Missouri, NEUBERGER, CLARK, PROXMIRE, 
Lone of Hawaii, DOUGLAS, WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, Scorr, and Dopp, I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

A decade has passed since Congress 
enacted the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 to replace the act of 1924. 
By consolidating a number of statutes 
into a single law and favorably modify- 
ing some of the nationality and racial 
discriminations, the act of 1952 marked 
an advance over previous legislation. 
Unfortunately, however, it also per- 
petuated many of the old discriminations 
and added some new ones. President 
Truman vetoed the act, but Congress 
passed it over his veto. 

Since i952, the act has engendered 
severe criticism from many American 
citizens. The nature of this criticism is 
given eloquent expression in the 1960 
platforms of both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 

The Democratic Party plank on im- 
migration in pertinent part states: 

We shall adjust our immigration, nation- 
ality and refugee policy to eliminate dis- 
crimination and to enable members of 
scattered families abroad to be united with 
relatives already in our midst. 

The national-origins quota system limit- 
ing immigration contradicts the founding 
principles of this Nation. It is inconsistent 
with our belief in the rights of man. 

The revision of immigration and nation- 
ality laws we seek will implement our be- 
lief that enlightened immigration, natural- 
ization, and refugee policies and humane 
administration of them are important 
aspects of our foreign policy. 


The Republican Party plank on the 
present immigration quota system reads 
as follows: 


Immigration has been reduced to the 
point where it does not provide the stimulus 
to growth that it should, nor are we ful- 
filling our obligation as a haven for the 
op} . Republican conscience and Re- 
publican policy requires that— 

The annual number of immigrants we ac- 
cept be at least doubled. 

Obsolete immigration laws be amended by 

the outdated 1920 census data 
=a a base and substituting the 1960 census. 
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The guidelines of our immigration policy 
be based upon judgment of the individual 
merit of each applicant for admission and 
citizenship. 


The strictures in the present quota 
system have made the reunion of fam- 
ilies difficult and sometimes impossible. 
In the conduct of our international re- 
lations, the acts discriminatory pro- 
visions on national-origins quotas and 
the Asia-Pacific triangle increasingly 
come in conflict with our position in 
world affairs. 

The United States need not, however, 
apologize for our immigration record 
since 1952. It is a commendable one. 
Over 2½ million immigrants have been 
admitted to this country, including 
nearly 1 milion displaced persons, 
refugees, and escapees. Much progress 
has also been made in the reunion of 
families. But this record has not been 
achieved under the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952. It has been 
achieved in spite of it. The purpose of 
this bill is to set the record straight, and 
to bring our immigration statutes in 
line with our national goals. 

The present national origins quota 
system has not worked. Congress has 
periodically recognized its shortcomings 
and has repeatedly enacted special, 
short-term immigration and refugee 
legislation. The cumulative effect of this 
special legislation has so modified our 
immigration practice that the act of 
1952 no longer represents our immigra- 
tion quota policy. Of the 1% million 
quota immigrants authorized during the 
1950's, only a million actually entered 
the United States. However, 1% million 
nonquota immigrants were admitted 
during the same period. In short, out 
of a total immigration of 2% million, 3 
out of 5 persons were admitted outside 
the quota provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act of 1952. 

Through special legislation, the Con- 
gress has drastically revised the pat- 
tern of immigration envisioned by the 
act of 1952. Nations with very small 
quotas have been among the most sub- 
stantial contributors to recent immigra- 
tion. Italian immigration, for example, 
has been three times greater than its 
quota allotment. Japanese immigration 
has been over 20 times greater. Immi- 
gration from Greece and China has been 
16 times the very small number per- 
mitted by their quotas. 

This transformation of our immigra- 
tion practice has most desirable results. 
Thousands of families are reunited, 
hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
political and religious persecution are 
finding an opportunity to create new 
lives in a free land, and this country 
profits greatly through the addition of 
thousands of skilled and talented per- 
sons who are contributing to our social 
and economic growth. 

We have demonstrated the vitality of 
our democratic society and its ability to 
respond to human needs, but the dis- 
criminatory quota provisions of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Act of 
1952 still remain on our books giving 
offense to peoples of many nations who 
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are our friends. America’s role of lead- 
ership in the free world is one of great 
sensitivity and our position is not en- 
hanced by an immigration policy which 
implies that some nationalities and some 
races are less desirable members of the 
family of man than are others. 

Just as world events of 25 years ago 
forced us to abandon splendid isolation 
the events of today must move us toward 
an immigration policy consistent with 
our philosophy as a free and democratic 
nation. 

America’s struggle with totalitarian- 
ism is far more than a contest for 
dominance in world power politics. 
Above all, it is a struggle for the vindi- 
cation of democracy’s belief in the in- 
dividual worth of human beings as op- 
posed to the totalitarian concept that 
individuals have no identity except as 
components in the political and eco- 
nomic structure of society. 

The incongruities of our basic immi- 
gration statute deeply trouble those of us 
who join in the introduction of this 
new proposal. Until those provisions of 
our immigration laws which discriminate 
against certain national and racial 
groups are eliminated, our laws need- 
lessly previde grist for the propaganda 
mills of Moscow and Peiping. 

The bill which we offer today is not a 
general revision of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. It is concerned only 
with the number of immigrants to be 
admitted and the distribution of their 
selection. It is the result of careful and 
painstaking study of our immigration 
practice and experience over the past 15 
years. In preparing the bill, we had the 
invaluable counsel and experience of the 
American Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference and its affiliated organiza- 
tions—the voluntary service agencies and 
community, civic and labor organiza- 
tions. 

Particular acknowledgment should go 
to an ad hoc committee of these organ- 
izations which has given intensive study 
to this problem for almost 2 years. 

In July 1961 these organizations sub- 
mitted a statement to the President of 
the United States which was also circu- 
lated to Members of Congress. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement, with the names of the par- 
ticipating organizations, be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JuLy 21, 1961. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

We, the undersigned agencies, having a 
long and continuing interest in American 
immigration policy, wish to urge you to take 
the lead in developing a nondiscriminatory, 
humanitarian immigration policy consistent 
with and in fulfillment of the immigration 
plank adopted by the Democratic Party in 
July 1960 and in harmony with the spirit 
of the Republican plank also adopted in 
July 1960. These planks implicitly acknowl- 
edge the fact that the present law is dis- 
criminatory and impedes the achievement of 
our national purposes. 

We respectfully call your attention to the 
following goals as being in the national in- 
terest: 
Cvr1i——-295 
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1. A total number of admissions of quota 
immigrants based upon one-seventh of 1 
percent of the total population of the United 
States according to the most recent census 
rather than the present basis of one-sixth of 
1 percent of the white population of the 
United States according to the 1920 census, 
while retaining nonquota status for the 
Western ere. 

2. The replacement of the national origins 
quota system and the Asia Pacific triangle 
by some formula such as that based on the 
relative populations of the countries of the 
world, combined with such factors as actual 
admissions under the basic immigration law 
and special immigration legislation during 
the postwar years. 

8. A greater emphasis in legislation on 
family reunion in the United States by ex- 
tending nonquota and preference quota 
status to family members abroad seeking to 
join their families in the United States. 

4. Permanent provision in the basic im- 
migration law for the allocation of a per- 
centage of the total proposed quota to 
refugees from any refugee area and to per- 
sons with special skills needed by our 
economy. 

In view of your long record of concern for 
better immigration policy, we feel confident 
that as Chief Executive you will effectively 
pursue these goals. 

Respectfully submitted by the following: 

Allegheny County Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

American Council for Emigres in the Pro- 
fessions. 

American Council for Nationalities Service. 

American Committee on Italian Migration. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

Brethren Service Commission. 

Church World Service, National Council 
of Churches of Christ. 

Commission on Human Relations, City of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Community Church of New York, Social 
Action Committee. 

Congregational Christian Service Commit- 
tee 


Council for Christian Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Church. 

Governor's Commission on Refugees, Mas- 
sachusetts, 

Immigrants’ Service League, Chicago. 

International Institute of Gary, Ind. 

International Institute, Jersey City. 

International Institute of Los Angeles. 

International Institute of Minnesota. 

International Institute of Providence. 

International Institute of San Francisco. 

International Institute of Toledo. 

International Rescue Committee. 

International Social Service, American 
Branch, 

International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers. 

Iuliu Maniu American Romanian Relief 
Society. 

Italian Welfare League. 

Japanese American Citizens League. 

Jewish War Veterans. 


ichigan 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

New York Association for New Americans. 

New York Protestant Episcopal City Mis- 
sion Society. 

Polish American Immigration and Relief 
Committee. 
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Selfhelp of Emigres from Central Europe. 

The United Presbyterian Church in the 
US.A., Committee on Resettlement Services, 

Tolstoy Foundation. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
Social Action Commission. 

United Automobile Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

United Hias Service. 

United States Committee for Refugees. 

United Steelworkers of America. 


Young Women's Christian Association of 
the U.S.A. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, our bill 
closely follows the recommendations in 
the above statement. Its major pro- 
visions are as follows: 250,000 quota 
visas are authorized per year, of which 
50,000 are to be made available to refu- 
gees and/or escapees without regard to 
quota areas. The remaining 200,000 
quota visas are to be allocated to coun- 
tries under a two-part computation. 

First, 80,000 quota visas are to be 
divided among countries in proportion 
to the size of their population to world 
population, but no one country is to get 
more than 3,000 numbers under this 
category. 

Second, 120,000 quota visas are to be 
allocated to countries based on the pro- 
portion of their immigration to the 
United States over the past 15 years to 
total of all immigration to the United 
States for the same period. 

No quota area shall get less than it 
got under the old law, except that the 
maximum is 25,000. The minimum 
quota is 200. 

Quotas are allocated to applicants 
either by country of birth or by country 
of citizenship, provided he has been 
domiciled for 10 years or more in the 
place of citizenship. 

All unused quota numbers at the end 
of the year are pooled and divided among 
quota areas having a backlog of appli- 
cants waiting for immigrant visas. No 
quota area shall get from this pool a 
number of visas greater than its regular 
annual quota and no more than 100,000 
numbers may be used from the pool in 
any one year. 

Quotas under the bill will be revised 
every 5 years based on latest data. With- 
in the quotas 60 percent are available 
to “blood relatives of a citizen or of an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence through the third degree of 
consanguinity, their spouses and chil- 
dren.” The remaining 40 percent is 
available to other qualified immigrants. 

Persons born in the Western Hemi- 
sphere remain nonquota. Also nonquota 
status is expanded to include the par- 
ents of a US. citizen and persons with 
sig skills, including spouse and chil- 

n. 

The bill automatically eliminates the 
Asia-Pacific triangle provisions. 

To provide a more precise understand- 
ing of how the proposal would operate, 
the Visa Division of the Department of 
State has made a computation of the 
proposed new quotas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point which sets forth the 
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present immigration quotas, average 
actual immigration by countries over the 
last 10 years, the new quotas provided 
under this bill, and the present number 
of registrants in oversubscribed quota 
areas. The table includes those coun- 


Comparative table of recent immigration levels and oversubscribed quotas to existing 
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tries which have been the principal con- 
tributors to immigration to this country 
from 1951 to 1960. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


quotas 


and quotas proposed under 1962 bill, principal countries contributing to recent immi- 


gration 


Immigrants 
Present Average im-] Propose registered 
quota migration, quotas oversub- 
1951-60 seribed 
quotas 

1, 405 2, 968 2, 595 4, 590 
1, 297 1, an i He —— — 
2, 850 2, Sh BESS 
1,175 1,370 1, 203 3,071 
566 668 792 2, 992 

3, 069 x 802 6, — 7, 750 
25,814 545 Sh, OOO sn feos 
308 4,844 3, 458 105, 659 
865 6, 455 4, 556 17, 470 
17, 756 6, 455 AL A aa 
5, 666 18, 700 15, 648 268, 723 
235 1,913 2,292 1,709 
384 1,186 1.841 2, 286 

3, 186 4,719 3, 902 8, 666 
2, 364 2, 467 11 
6, 488 12, 798 13, 848 57, 657 
438 2,043 1, 892 50, 559 
289 1,743 2, 441 13, 892 
250 1,072 2,614 16, 396 
3,205 1, 886 . 
1, 698 1,719 1, 698 3, 392 
225 684 2, 367 18, 123 
65, 361 20, 887 25, 000 1 48, 578 
2,697 4,650 6, 487 8, 613 
942 5, 866 5,295 79, 732 

2 

205 3,274 5, 335 8 
100 314 3, 233 14, 057 
100 1,012 3, 789 576 
100 291 1, 586 10, 384 
100 190 458 7, 320 
100 935 810 15, 196 
185 4, 467 5, 378 8, 882 
100 511 507 3, 104 
100 702 2, 616 1,192 
100 337 5, 358 
100 1, 809 2, 913 8, 124 
100 216 064 5, 278 
100 137 259 4,518 
100 232 1, 243 3, 286 
100 618 1,670 11, 966 
100 500 1,344 4, 982 
100 189 397 1, 586 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, an exami- 
nation of the table illustrates that the 
bill is responsive to demonstrated immi- 
gration requirements, and provides in- 
creases to a number of countries whose 
present quotas are totally unrealistic and 
who previously have been dependent on 
the special short-term enactments of 
Congress. 

It is my firm belief that this proposal 
is an equitable and completely practica- 
ble approach to immigration policy and 
practice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full at 


38 
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this point in the Recorp and that it lay 
on the table for 1 week so that other 
Senators who wish to join in cosponsor- 
ship may have an opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp and will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The bill (S. 3043) to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, introduced 
by Mr. Hart (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
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Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (27) of section 101(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act is amended— 

(1) by amending subparagraph (A) to read 
as follows: 

“(A) an immigrant who is the child, 
spouse, or parent of a citizen of the United 
States:“; 

(2) by amending subparagraph (C) to 
read as follows: 

“(C) an immigrant who was born in Can- 
ada, the Republic of Mexico, the Republic 
of Cuba, the Republic of Haiti, the Domin- 
ican Republic, the Canal Zone, an independ- 
ent country of Central or South America, or 
any of the adjacent islands which becomes 
an independent country, and the spouse or 
the child of any such immigrant, if accom- 
panying or following to join him;”; 

(3) by striking “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (F); 

(4) by striking the period at the end of 
subparagraph (G) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and “or”; and 

(5) by adding the following new subpara- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“(H) (i) an immigrant whose services are 
determined by the Secretary of Labor to be 
needed urgently in the United States be- 
cause of the high education, technical train- 
ing, specialized experience, or exceptional 
ability of such immigrant and to be substan- 
tially beneficial prospectively to the national 
economy, cultural interests, or welfare of 
the United States; and (ii) the spouse or 
the child of any such immigrant, if accom- 
panying or following to join him within a 
period of one year after he is admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 201 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“NUMERICAL LIMITATIONS; 
ANNUAL QUOTAS; 
QUOTAS 


“Sec. 201. (a) The number of quota im- 
migrants visas to be issued in any fiscal year, 
except for any such visas to be issued under 
subsection (e) of this section, shall not ex- 
ceed two hundred and fifty thousand, of 
which number (1) fifty thousand immigrant 
visas shall be made available for issuance in 
each fiscal year, without regard to the quota 
of each quota area for such year and the 
limitations of subsection (c) (1) and (2) of 
this section, (A) to qualified quota immi- 
grants in a country or area which is neither 
Communist nor Communist-dominated, who 
because of persecution, fear of persecution, 
or military operations are out of their usual 
place of abode and unable to return thereto, 
and who have not been firmly resettled, and 
(B) to the spouse or the child of any such 
immigrant, if accompanying or following to 
join him within a period of one year after 
he is admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence; (2) eighty thousand visas 
shall be allotted among the annual quotas 
of the separate quota areas on the basis of 
the proportion which the number of inhabi- 
tants in each quota area represents of the 
world population exclusive of those coun- 
tries specified in section 101(a)(27)(C) of 
this Act; except that the maximum quota 
for any quota area allotted under this dis- 
tribution shall be three thousand; and (3) 
one hundred and twenty thousand visas 
shall be allotted among the annual quotas of 
the separate quota areas on the basis of the 
proportion which the average annual num- 
ber of quota and nonquota immigrants ad- 
mitted to the United States from any such 
quota area during the period of fifteen con- 
secutive years immediately prior to the 
effective date of the Immigration and Na- 


REFUGEE VISAS; 
MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM 
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tionality Act of 1962 represents of the aver- 
age annual number of quota and nonquota 
immigrants admitted to the United States 
during such period: Provided, That the 
minimum annual quota under this Act for 
any quota area shall be two hundred, and 
the maximum annual quota under this Act 
for any quota area shall be 25,000: Pro- 
vided further, That subject to the limitations 
of the maximum annual quota, in no case 
shall the annual quota for any quota area 
allotted under this subsection be less than 
the annual quota for such area as hereto- 
fore determined under the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act prior to the 
effective date of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1962. 

“(b) The determination of the annual 
quota of any quota area shall be made by 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Attorney General, 
jointly. Such officials shall, jointly, report 
to the President the quota of each quota 
area, and the President shall proclaim and 
make known the quotas so reported. Such 
determination and report shall be made and 
such tion shall be issued as soon 
as practicable after the date of enactment 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1962. Quotas proclaimed therein shall take 
effect on the first day of the fiscal year, or 
the next fiscal half year, next following the 
expiration of six months after the date of 
the proclamation, and until such date the 
existing quotas proclaimed immediately prior 
to the effective date of the Immigration Act 
of 1962 shall remain in effect. After the 
making of a proclamation under this sub- 
section the quotas proclaimed therein shall 
‘continue with the same effect as if specifi- 
cally stated herein and shall be final and 
conclusive for every purpose, except (1) in- 
sofar as it is made to appear to the satis- 
faction of such officials and proclaimed by the 
President, that an error of fact has occurred 
in such determination or in such proclama- 
tion, or (2) in the cases provided for in 
section 202(d). 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
sections (a)(1) and (e) of this section, 
there shall be issued to quota immigrants 
chargeable to any quota of a quota area (1) 
no more immigrant visas in any fiscal year 
than the quota for such year for such 
quota area, and (2) in any calendar month 
of any fiscal year, no more immigrant visas 
than 10 per centum of the quota for such 
year for such quota area; except that dur- 
ing the last two months of any fiscal year 
immigrant visas may be issued without re- 
gard to the 10 per centum limitation con- 
tained herein. 

(d) Nothing in the Act shall prevent 


though he is a nonquota immigrant. 

“(e) All quota numbers available in any 
fiscal year, but not actually used during 
such fiscal year, shall be assigned to a 
general pool and made available for dis- 
tribution in the next following fiscal year for 
use by qualified quota immigrants of those 
quota areas which, at the close of the fiscal 
year immediately preceding the year of au- 
thorized distribution, had immigrants regis- 
tered on quota waiting lists. Each such 
quota area shall be entitled to a number of 
the quota numbers assigned to the general 
pool for use during any fiscal year in the 
Same proportion as the number of immi- 
grants registered, at the close of the preced- 
ing fiscal year, on quota waiting lists of such 
quota area bears to the number of immi- 
grants registered, at the close of the preced- 
ing fiscal year, on quota waiting lists of 
all such quota areas. In no case shall 
(1) more than 100,000 quota numbers be 
made available in any fiscal year for dis- 
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tribution from such pool, and (2) the 
quota numbers distributed to any quota 
area in any fiscal year from such pool be in 
excess of the annual quota for such quota 
area for such year under paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of subsection (a) of this section. 
Such quota numbers distributed among 
such quota areas in any fiscal year shall 
be made available within each quota area, 
first for the issuance of immigrant visas to 
the class specified in paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 203 (a), and second for the issuance of 
immigrant visas to the class specified in 
paragraph (2) of section 203 (a). 

“(f) In the issuance of immigrant visas 
under clause (1) of subsection (a) of this 
section, due consideration shall be given to 
equal distribution as determined by the 
registered demand.” 

Sec. 3. Section 202 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“DETERMINATION OF QUOTA TO WHICH AN IM- 
MIGRANT IS CHARGEABLE 


“Sec. 202. (a) Each independent country, 
self-governing dominion, mandated terri- 
tory, and territory under the international 
trusteeship system of the United Nations, 
other than the United States and its outly- 
ing possessions and the countries specified 
in section 101(a)(27)(C), shall be treated 
as a separate quota area when approved by 
the Secretary of State. All other inhabited 
lands shall be attributed to a quota area 
specified by the Secretary of State. For the 
purposes of this Act, the annual quota to 
which an immigrant is chargeable shall be 
determined by birth within a quota area, or 
citizenship of a quota area acquired by such 
immigrant if he has been domiciled within 
such area for at least ten years immediately 
preceding his date of registration on a con- 
sular waiting list, except that— 

“(1) an alien child, when accompanied by 
or following to join his allen parent or 
parents may be charged to the quota of such 
parent or of either such parent if such par- 
ent has received or would be qualified for 
an t visa, if necessary to prevent 
the separation of the child from the parent 
or parents, and if the quota to which such 
parent has been or would be chargeable is 
not exhausted for that fiscal year; 

“(2) if an alien is chargeable to a differ- 
ent quota from that of his spouse, whom he 
is accompanying or following to join, the 
quota to which such alien is chargeable 
may, if necessary to prevent the separation 
of husband and wife, be determined by the 
quota of the spouse, whom he is accompany- 
ing or following to join, if such spouse has 
received or would be qualified for an immi- 
grant visa and if the quota to which such 
spouse has been or would be chargeable is 
not exhausted for that fiscal year; 

“(3) an alien born in the United States 
shall be considered as having been born in 
ject, or if he is not a citizen or subject of 
the country of which he is a citizen or sub- 
any country then in the last foreign coun- 
try in which he had his residence as deter- 
mined by the consular officer; 

“(4) an alien born within any quota area 
in which neither of his parents was born and 
in which neither of his parents had a resi- 
dence at the time of such alien’s birth may 
be charged to the quota area of either 
parent, 

“(b) Any immigrant born in a colony or 
other component or dependent area of a 
governing country for which no separate or 
specific quota has been established, unless 
a nonquota immigrant as provided in sec- 
tion 101 (a) (27) of this Act, shall be charge- 
able to the quota of the governing country. 

“(c) The provision of an immigration 
quota for a quota area shall not constitute 
recognition by the United States of the 
political transfer of territory from one coun- 
try to another, or recognition of a govern- 
ment not recognized by the United States. 
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“(d) After the determination of 
has been made as provided in section 201, 
revision of the quotas shall be made by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, jointly, 
(1) after each period of five years on the 
basis of the most current authoritative data, 
and (2) whenever necessary, to provide for 
any change of boundaries resulting in trans- 
fer of territory from one sovereignty to an- 
other, a change of administrative arrange- 
ments of a colony or other dependent area, 
or any other political change, requiring a 
change in the list of quota areas or of the 
territorial limits thereof. In the case of a 
revision of quotas after each period of five 
years, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Attorney General 
shall, jointly, report to the President the 
quota of each quota area, and the President 
shall proclaim and make known the quotas 
so reported. Such determination and report 
shall be made and such proclamation shall 
be issued as soon as practicable after the 
termination of each period of five years. 
Quotas proclaimed therein shall take effect 
on the first day of the fiscal year, or the next 
fiscal half year, next following the expira- 
tion of six months after the date of such 
proclamation, and until such date the exist- 
ing quotas proclaimed under the immediately 
preceding proclamation shall remain in 
effect. After the making of a proclamation 
under this subsection the quotas proclaimed 
therein shall continue with the same effect 
as if specifically stated herein and shall be 
final and conclusive for every purpose, ex- 
cept (A) insofar as it is made to appear to 
the satisfaction of such officials and pro- 
claimed by the President, that an error of 
fact has occurred in such determination or 
in such proclamation, or (B) in the cases 
provided for in this subsection. In the 
ease of any change in the territorial limits 
of quota areas, not requiring a change in 
the quotas for such areas, the Secretary of 
State shall, upon recognition of such change, 
issue appropriate instructions to all con- 
sular offices co: the change in the 
territorial limits of the quota areas involved. 
Whenever one or more colonies or other com- 
ponent or dependent areas overseas from 
the governing country, or one or more quota 
areas have been subject to a change of 
administrative arrangements, & change of 
boundaries, or any other political change, the 
annual quota of the newly established quota 
area or the number of visas authorized to 
be issued under section 202(b), notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this Act, 
shall not be less than the sum total of 
quotas in effect or number of visas author- 
ized for the area immediately preceding the 
change of administrative arrangements, 
change of boundaries, or other political 

Sec, 4. Section 203 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“ALLOCATION OF IMMIGRANT VISAS WITHIN 
QUOTAS 

“Sec. 203. (a) Immigrant visas to quota 
immigrants under section 201 (a) (2) or (3) 
shall be allotted in each fiscal year as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) The first 60 per centum of the quota 
of each quota area for such year, plus any 
portion of such quota not required for the 
issuance of immigrant visas to the class 
specified in paragraph (2), shall be made 
available for the issuance of immigrant visas 
first to qualified quota immigrants who are 
the spouse, children, or parents of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence; 
and any portion of the quota of each quota 
area for such year available to such immi- 
grants but not required for the Issuance of 
immigrant visas to such immigrants shall be 
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made available for the issuance of immi- 
grant visas (A) to qualified quota immi- 
grants who are the blood relatives of a citi- 
zen or of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, through the third de- 
gree of consanguinity, and (B) to qualified 
quota immigrants who are the spouse or 
children (including adopted children) of any 

t described in clause (A) if accom- 
panying or following to join him within a 
period of one year after such immigrant is 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence. 

“(2) The next 40 per centum of the quota 
for each quota area for such year, plus any 
portion of such quota not required for the 
issuance of immigrant visas to the classes 
specified in paragraph (1), shall be made 
available for the issuance of immigrant visas 
to other qualified quota immigrants charge- 
able to such quota. 

“(b) Quota immigrant visas issued to 
aliens in the classes designated in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) shall, 
in the case of each quota, be issued to quali- 
fied quota immigrants strictly in the chron- 
ological order in which such immigrants 
are registered in each class on quota waiting 
lists which shall be maintained for each 
class in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State. 

“(c) In determining the order for con- 
sideration of applications for quota immi- 
grant visas under subsection (a), consid- 
eration shall be given first to applications 
under paragraph (1) and second to applica- 
tions under paragraph (2). 

„d) Every immigrant shall be presumed 
to be a quota immigrant until he estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the consular 
officer, at the time of application for a visa, 
and to the immigration officers, at the time 
of application for admission, that he is a 
nonquota immigrant. Every quota immi- 
grant shall be presumed to be a quota im- 
migrant under paragraph (2) of subsection 
(a) until he establishes to the satisfaction 
of the consular officer and the immigration 
officers that he is entitled to a quota status 
under paragraph (1) of such subsection.” 

Sec. 5. (a) The heading of section 204 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act is 
amended by striking “or section 203(a) (1) 
(A)” and inserting in lieu thereof “101(a) 
(27) (H) (1) ”. 

(b) The text of section 204 of such Act 
is amended by striking “section 203(a) (1) 
(A)“ wherever it ap therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 101 (a) (27) (H) (i)”. 

Sec. 6. Section 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“PROCEDURE FOR GRANTING NONQUOTA OR QUOTA 
STATUS BY REASON OF RELATIONSHIP 


“Sec. 205. (a) In the case of any alien 
claiming in his application for an immigrant 
visa to be entitled to a nonquota immigrant 
status under section 101 (a) (27) (A), or to 
a quota immigrant status under section 203 
(a) (1), the consular officer shall not grant 
such status until he has been authorized to 
do so as provided in this section, 

“(b) Any citizen of the United States 
claiming that any immigrant is his spouse, 
child, or parent and that such immigrant is 
entitled to a nonquota immigrant status 
under section 101 (a) (27) (A), or any alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
claiming that any immigrant is his spouse, 
child, or parent and that such immigrant is 
entitled to a quota immigrant status under 
section 203(a)(1), or any citizen of the 
United States or any alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence claiming that any 
immigrant is his relative within the third 
degree of consanguinity and that such immi- 
grant is entitled to a quota immigrant status 
under section 203(a) (1) (A), may file a peti- 
tion with the Attorney General. No petition 
for nonquota immigrant status in behalf of 
a child as defined in section 101(b) (1) &) 
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shall be approved by the Attorney General 
unless the petitioner establishes to the satis- 
faction of the Attorney General that the 
petitioner and spouse will care for such child 
properly if he is admitted to the United 
States, and (i) in the case of a child adopted 
abroad, that the petitioner and spouse per- 
sonally saw and observed the child prior to or 
during the adoption proceedings, and (ii) in 
the case of a child coming to the United 
States for adoption, that the petitioner and 
spouse have complied with the preadoption 
requirements, if any, of the State of such 
child’s proposed residence. The petition 
shall be in such form and shall contain such 
information and be supported by such docu- 
mentary evidence as the Attorney General 
may by regulations prescribe. The petition 
shall be made under oath administered by 
any individual having authority to admin- 
ister oaths, if executed in the United States, 
but, if executed outside the United States, 
administered by an immigration officer or a 
consular officer, 

“(c) After an investigation of the facts 
in each case the Attorney General shall, if 
he determines the facts stated in the peti- 
tion are true and that the alien in respect 
of whom the petition is made is eligible for 
a nonquota immigrant status under section 
101(a)(27)(A) or for a quota immigrant 
status under section 203(a)(1), approve the 
petition and forward one copy thereof to the 
Department of State. Not more than two 
such petitions may be approved for one peti- 
tioner in behalf of a child as defined in sec- 
tion 101(b)(1) (E) or (F) unless necessary 
to prevent the separation of brothers and 
sisters. The Secretary of State shall then 
authorize the consular officer concerned to 
grant the nonquota immigrant status, or 
quota immigrant status, as the case may be. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of this sub- 
section, no petition shall be approved if the 
alien previously has been accorded, by rea- 
son of marriage determined by the Attorney 
General to have been entered into for the 
purpose of evading the immigration laws, a 
nonquota status under section 101(a) (27) 
(A) as the spouse of a citizen of the United 
States or of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence. 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to entitle an immigrant, in respect 
of whom a petition under this section is ap- 
proved, to enter the United States as a non- 
quota immigrant under section 101(a) (27) 
(A) if upon his arrival at a port of entry in 
the United States he is found not to be 
entitled to such classification, or to enter 
the United States as a quota immigrant un- 
der section 203(a)(1) if upon his arrival at 
a port of entry in the United States he is 
found not to be entitled to such classifica- 
tion.” 

Sec. 7. Section 212 (a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act is amended by striking, 
in paragraph (14), the following: “(1) those 
aliens described in the nonpreference cate- 
gory of section 203 (a) (4), () “. 

Sec. 8. Section 201 of the table of contents 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 201. Numerical limitations; refugee 
visas; annual quotas; minimum 
and maximum quotas.” 

Sec. 9. Section 204 of the table of contents 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 204. Procedure for granting immigrant 
status under section 101(a) (27) 
(F) () or 101(a) (27) () (1) .” 
Sec. 10. Section 205 of the table of con- 
tents of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 205. Procedure for granting nonquota 
or quota status by reason of re- 
lationship.” 

Sec. 11. This Act may be cited as the Im- 

migration and Nationality Act of 1962.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill to amend the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act, introduced to- 
day by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] be held at the desk for 1 week for 
additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN TO 
CARRIERS OF COAL BY PIPELINE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to grant to any carrier 
of coal by pipeline, subject to any of 
the provisions of part 1 of the act, the 
right of eminent domain, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent that 
a letter from the President of the United 
States requesting the proposed legislation 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3044) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to grant to any 
carrier of coal by pipeline, subject to 
any of the provisions of part 1 of the 
act, the right of eminent domain, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

Marcu 20, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
for the consideration of the Congress a draft 
bill to facilitate the construction of pipe- 
lines to transport coal slurry in interstate 
commerce. The proposed legislation grants 
the right of eminent domain to the build- 
ers of any carrier of coal by pipeline which 
is subject to any of the provisions of part 
1 of the Interstate Commerce Act and which 
the Secretary of the Interior has found to 
5 required by public convenience and neces- 
sity. 

The coal resources of our Nation consti- 
tute one of our greatest assets. They 
launched our industrial development and 
they provide a great reservoir of energy. 
They can be a stimulus to our economic 
growth. 

In recent years, however, many of our 
coal mine communities have suffered from 
reduced operations flowing from the decline 
in coal consumption. This new method of 
transportation offers possibilities for renewed 
vigor and hope for increased economic 
strength for the coal industry. If costs can 
be lowered in this fashion, all segments of 
the economy will benefit. 

I understand that plans have already been 
made for a pipeline that will carry coal 
from the West Virginia coalfields to the 
eastern seaboard. However, unless a right- 
of-way can be obtained, these plans will 
be postponed and may ultimately have to 
be discontinued. The legislation will permit 
the prompt implementation of those plans. 

Pipeline transportation of coal may also 
play an important role in the economies of 
areas other than West Virginia. It is being 
studied in the Rocky Mountain region for 
use in west coast markets. Already coal 
is being transported by a 100-mile long pipe- 
line in Ohio. The technical problems are 
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being overcome; the economics of opera- 
tion are known; private enterprise stands 
ready to invest the necessary capital. The 
power to acquire the right-of-way is needed. 
This legislation will grant to the carrier of 
coal by pipeline the same privilege of emi- 
nent domain that the carrier of natural gas 
already has. 

I urge that favorable and prompt con- 
sideration be given to this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 


OPERATION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
OIL-SHALE DEMONSTRATION FA- 
CILITY NEAR RIFLE, COLO. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to take possession of the experimental 
oil-shale demonstration facility near 
Rifle, Colo., and through contract or 
lease to a public or private organization 
to encourage the use of the plant for 
further research in the mining and util- 
ization of oil shale. Because of a juris- 
dictional dispute between the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department 
of the Navy, this facility is now standing 
idle, and the country is being deprived of 
the valuable information which could be 
developed there on the economic poten- 
tial of our oil-shale reserves. 

It has been estimated that the oil- 
shale deposits of Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming contain more than 1,100 bil- 
lion barrels of petroleumlike material 
which can be converted into products 
similar to petroleum. They represent a 
tremendous supplemental source to the 
present supply of natural crude oil—and 
a source we may some day need. 

It was recognized in World War II 
that this Nation did not have an inex- 
haustible supply of domestic petroleum 
reserves, and could not continue indefi- 
nitely to meet liquid fuel requirements. 
In 1944, therefore, the Congress passed 
the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act—30 
U.S.C. 321-325—which authorized the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
the Interior to conduct research on and 
develop methods for producing liquid 
fuel from oil shale and coal. Since the 
oil-shale deposits in Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah are considered to have the 
greatest economic potential in the coun- 
try, the Bureau of Mines located their 
oil-shale experimental station at Rifle, 
Colo., and their research center for 
laboratory studies in Laramie, Wyo. 

A good background of technology for 
mining and producing shale oil and 
usable products was developed in the 
Rifle experimental plant between 1945 
and 1955, but in 1955 the act and its 
extensions expired, and the mining 
phases of the work at Rifle were termi- 
nated. Research has been continued at 
the Laramie Laboratory by the Bureau 
of Mines under its regular appropria- 
tions. 

With no agency authorized to en- 
courage experimental work in oil shales 
at Rifie, the plant was placed in stand- 
by condition, where it now remains. 
There are other bills pending before the 
Senate which would break the jurisdic- 
tional void, but because they deal with 
other aspects of the oil-shale problem, 
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they enter additional areas of contro- 
versy, and no action has taken on them, 
My bill is designed only to remove the 
Rifle plant from this jurisdictional void, 
and clear the way for the Department 
of the Interior, subject to the approval 
of the President, to make the Rifle fa- 
cility available for further research in 
the mining of and the utilization of oil 
shale through contract or lease to public 
or private organizations. I believe we 
must move off dead center. 

I am hopeful that once the installa- 
tion is cleared, private industrial organi- 
zations will be interested in using it. 
Many of them cooperated with the Bu- 
reau of Mines when the experimental 
work at Rifle began, and are now con- 
ducting or sponsoring research and de- 
velopment on their own. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record information de- 
veloped for me by the Department of 
the Interior, and specifically in most 
instances by the Bureau of Mines, on 
the technology of oil-shale mining and 
refining, on the uses and byproducts of 
oil shale, and on estimates of Green 
River oil-shale reserves, those with 
which the Rifle installation would deal. 
I believe this information will be invalu- 
able in assessing the bill I am intro- 
ducing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the in- 
formation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3049) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to take pos- 
session of the experimental oil-shale 
demonstration facility near Rifle, Colo., 
and through contract or lease to a pub- 
lic or private organization to encourage 
the use of the plant for further re- 
search in the mining and utilization of 
oil shale, introduced by Mr. Moss, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The information presented by Mr. 
Moss is as follows: 


TECHNOLOGY 
MINING 


Mining methods developed by the Bureau 
at its oil shale mine near Rifle, Colo., are 
applicable to cliff-face locations, which are 
numerous in the Colorado and Green River 
drainage areas. Experimental mining with 
commercial-size equipment was demon- 
strated on a 73-foot section of the mahog- 
any zone. Preliminary to the mine develop- 
ment, physical tests were made on the rock 
to determine design factors. A specially in- 
strumented test room, 80 by 200 feet, was 
mined out directly under the selected roof- 
stone to confirm these data. The Bureau 
then devised a system of mining 60-foot 
rooms on three levels with 60-foot-square 
shale pillars to support the roof. The three 
levels were an advance heading 27 feet high 
followed by two 23-foot-high benches. The 
method later was modified to a 2-level system 
with a 39-foot advance heading and a 34- 
foot bench to achieve lower costs and a 
more uniform shale grade. 

The wide rooms and high roof permitted 
the use of efficient mechanized, large-scale 
equipment. Several specialized machines 
were developed, including a mobile air com- 
pressor, multiple-percussion-drill heading 
and benching jumbos, and mobile units for 
loading blast holes and for scaling opera- 
tions. Rotary drilling studies showed re- 
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sults superior to percussion drilling for ver- 
tical holes and indicated similar possibilities 
for horizontal drilling. 

One induced and two unintentional roof 
falls demonstrated the need for caution in 
mining oil shale, The test room data indi- 
cated a progressive deterioration in the roof 
that can end in its failure. This condition 
may be aggravated in weathered areas (less 
than about 200 feet from the cliff face). The 
minimum roof life to date has been over 2 
years, and in a normal commercial opera- 
tion, a large unit area would be mined out 
in less than 60 days, and then closed off to 
entry. 

Extensive information developed and re- 
ported by the Bureau serves as a basic foun- 
dation for oil-shale mining. The informa- 
tion has been applied directly by many 
companies in evaluating the economics of a 
possible oil-shale industry. 


CRUSHING 


The Bureau and several cooperating in- 
dustrial companies made crushing tests on 
Green River oil shale using crushers of the 
jaw, gyratory, impact, and roll types. These 
experiments provided design data and de- 
fined some of the crushing problems. This 
shale is a tough, elastic material that tends 
to form slabs that present screening and 
handling problems. Some studies were 
made of fine grinding—to supply a thousand 
tons of minus three-sixteenth-inch shale to 
the Standard Oil Co. for the fluidized re- 
tort tests, which the Bureau did cooper- 
atively with that firm. 

RETORTING 

Retorting of Green River oil shale was 
done experimentally by the Bureau staff at 
Rifle on N-T-U, Royster, gas-flow, Hayes, 
counterflow, and gas-combustion retorts. 
The entrained-solids retorts, and a thermal 
solution process studies were conducted at 
Laramie. The gas combustion process was 
the subject of an intensive development 
program at Rifle. This retort has a vertical, 
refractory-lined vessel into the top of which 
crushed shale is charged and moves down- 
ward as a bed by gravity. This proved to be 
the most promising of all the retorts inves- 
tigated. In the gas combustion retort heat 
is furnished by internal combustion and is 
transferred by direct gas-to-solids heat ex- 
change. 


The novel combination of the functions of 
retorting, combustion, and heat exchange 
results in a high retorting rate and excellent 
thermal efficiencies. Two unique features 
of this process are the recovery of oil 
as a cooled mist and no requirement of 
water as a coolant. This is important in 
the water-scarce western oil shale areas. 
The process was studied in three sizes of 
pilot plants, the largest at rates slightly over 
200 tons of shale per day, and the others 
30 and 6 tons per day respectively. 

Much was learned about equipment design, 
effects of process conditions, and internal 
mechanisms of retorting, combustion, and 
oil-mist formation. However, the work was 
not brought to completion and extensive ad- 
ditional work would be necessary to com- 
plete the development and have a process of 
large commercial size that would be 
reliable. 

Other organizations also have studied re- 
torting. The Socony Vacuum Oil Co, (now 
Socony Mobil) studied the application of the 
Thermofor catalytic cracking equipment to 
oil-shale retorting. Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) conducted retorting tests on a modi- 
fied two-vessel, fluid catalytic cracking pilot 
plant. In 1957-58 the Union Oil Co, of Cali- 
fornia erected a large pilot model of a con- 
tinuous, underfed, countercurrent, inter- 
nal combusion retort near Grand Valley, Colo. 
This company reported a throughput of 
1,200 tons of shale per day. The Oil Shale 
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Corp. through the Denver Research In- 
stitute has conducted tests with the As- 
peco process, devised in Sweden. Only lim- 
ited technical data have been released by 
these companies. 

Hundreds of other retorting processes 
have been patented, but few have reached a 
pilot-plant stage of development. Large 
quantities of shale were mined and crushed 
by the Union Oil Co. of California in 
its Grand Valley, Colo., project. Some of 
these crushing data have been made 
available. 

Ou shale customarily is considered only 
as a petroleum supplement, but some re- 
search has been conducted on producing high 
British thermal unit gases by hydrogasifica- 
tion of its organic matter. This process 
would fit oll shale into that part of the en- 
ergy use pattern now supplied largely from 
natural gas and currently accounting for 
about 30 percent of the total energy con- 
sumed in the United States. 

AS crushing, and retorting oil 
shale make up about 60 percent of the cost 
of producing shale oil, consideration has been 
given to retorting the shale in place. Sin- 
clair Oll and Gas Co. conducted a field test 
on such a process. In Sweden an electro- 
thermal method has been in operation for 
many years 

Numerous patents have been issued on 
other in situ methods. The Bureau of Mines 
has proposed a cooperative experiment with 
the Atomic Energy Commission and industry 
wherein a nuclear device would be used to 
fracture large tonnages of shale, and at- 
tempts would be made to produce shale oil 
by in situ combustion of the fractured shale. 

Problems and costs involved in refining 
shale oil produced by thermal retorting en- 
courage study of other methods for convert- 
ing shale organic matter to oil of better 
quality. The Bureau of Mines is investigat- 
ing the use of micro-organisms for obtaining 
beneficial changes in the organic matter 
and is participating in a cooperative experi- 
ment to determine the effects of nuclear and 
other radiations on the organic matter. 


REFINING 


Crude shale oil from retorts designed to 
obtain a maximum yield of oil contains only 
a small quantity of distillate in the gasoline- 
boiling range. However, fuel oils, both dis- 
tillate and residual, can be prepared readily 
from this type of crude, although the dis- 
tillate fuels usually require chemical or 
other treatment to meet specifications. 

Gasoline and diesel fuel in satisfactory 
yield and quantity to meet specifications for 
such products were obtained by thermal 
cracking and low-temperature chemical 
treatment in the Bureau's experimental re- 
finery at Rifle, Colo. Poor yields of gasoline 
were obtained by catalytic cracking in the 
laboratory because of the poisoning effect on 
the catalysts of shale oil nitrogen com- 
pounds. 

Hydrogenation is a good process for remov- 
ing the sulfur, nitrogen, and oxygen from the 
oil, saturating it, and producing excellent 
ylelds of jet, diesel, and distillate fuels of 
high quality. Hydogenated oils also are sat- 
isfactory charging stocks for catalytic crack- 
ing and reforming processes and may be 
aaah os: for use in manufacturing lubri- 
cants, 


from straight-run petroleum asphalts. How- 
ever, satisfactory road-surfacing materials 
were prepared by reduction of cracked re- 
siduum and used with excellent results on 
roads at the Bureau’s Rifle, Colo., installa- 
tion, 

Shale-oll pitch and coke were found to be 
Suitable and additives to coking coal to 
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improve the quality of blast furnace coke. 
These materials were of interest also to 
manufacturers of electrodes and carbon 
brushes. 


Shale oll will be utilized in much the same 
manner as petroleum, with the major por- 
tion consumed in producing heat and power. 
The present use pattern for petroleum, sug- 
gests the wide range of possible outlets for 
shale-oil products. 


BYPRODUCTS 


Because shale oil differs in composition 
from most petroleums, converting it to some 
products may result in byproducts not com- 
monly obtained from petroleum, at least in 
as large quantities. Among these may be 
phenols, pyridines, and ammonia, Others, 
also commonly obtained from petroleum, 
may be h sulfide or sulfur, and ole- 
finic and aromatic hydrocarbons. 

In addition to byproducts from shale-oil 
processing, others will result from the re- 
torting process. From internal-combustion 
retorts, large volumes of low British thermal 
unit gas will be obtained. Other retorts 
will produce gases rich in hydrogen, hydro- 
carbon gases, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen 
sulfide. Among the hydrocarbon gases, 
ethylene, propylene, and other olefins of in- 
terest to the petrochemical industry may be 
found. All retorting processes will discharge 
spent shale, which consists largely of the 
inorganic components of oil shale. This 
material may find uses in special situations. 


RESERVES 


Recent estimates of the Green River oil- 
shale reserves, the principal oll-shale đe- 
posits in the United States, are as follow: 
Continuous sections of these ofl shales in 
Colorado that are at least 15 feet thick and 
average 15 gallons of oil a ton represent 
about 1 trillion barrels of oll in place; in- 
cluded in these 15-gallon-a-ton sections are 
richer sections averaging 25 gallons of oll a 
ton representing 400 billion barrels of oil 
in place; in Utah, the 25-gallon-a-ton sec- 
tions, 15 or more feet thick, represent 120 
billion barrels of oil in place, and those in 
Wyoming represent about 12 billion barrels 
of oll in place. It should be noted that the 
ultimate recovery of shale oil from the de- 
posits may be less than the indicated po- 
tential reserve, depending upon the methods 
used in mining and processing. 

By cooperative effort, extensive informa- 
tion has been obtained on the size and oil- 
yield potential of part of the Green River 
oil shales. This cooperation involved the de- 
termination of oil yields by the Bureau of 
Mines on about 60,000 oll-shale samples pro- 
vided by companies engaged in evaluating 
their ofl-shale properties or drilling for oil 
and gas. The Geological Survey of the De- 
partment of the Interior uses these data for 
resource evaluations. As a result, reliable 
information is available on the extent and 
thickness of oll-shale sections averaging 25 
and 15 gallons of oll per ton in Garfield 
County, Colo., and along the eastern edge of 
Uintah County, Utah. Additional sampling 
and geologic data are needed to appraise the 
more deeply buried Green River oil shales 


of other deposits in the United States. 
EXPENDITURES 

In the fiscal years 1945 to 1956, inclusive, 
the expenditure from Federal appropriations 
on the Rifle ofl shale mining, crushing, re- 
torting, and shale oll refining research and 
development studies was a total of $1782 
million, Expenses for maintenance and 
standby since cessation of work at the Rifie 
facilities from the beginning of fiscal year 
1957 and estimated to the close of the cur- 
rent fiscal year (1962) amount to $739,000. 
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Of this amount, $204,000 was funds supplied 
by the Navy Department in fiscal year 1957. 

Since 1956, normal deterioration of the 
Bureau's installation at Rifle has occurred, 
and reconditioning would be required before 
any experimental program could be resumed. 
During the past few years much basic in- 
formation about oil shale and shale oil has 
been acquired through the Bureau's labora- 
tory-scale research at Laramie, Wyo., and 
modest technologic advances have been 
made through oil-shale research by indus- 
try, but no commercial application has been 
made to utilize the vast potential of the 
Nation's oil-shale resources. the 
same period, considerable strides have been 
made in the petroleum refining and process 
industries on the science and technology 
upon which shale on processing is most 
closely based. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL IN ALASKA 


Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, twice 
during the month of February 1960, I 
addressed to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the problems of air safety, search, 
and rescue in Alaska. On the second of 
these two occasions I introduced legisla- 
tion which would have given permanent 
legal status to the Air Rescue Service of 
the US. Air Force, assigning to it the 
responsibility of assistance to 
persons who are in distress as the result 
of military and nonmilitary aircraft ac- 
cidents. 

This bill, S. 3122, of the 86th Congress 
failed of enactment. As a result, the an- 
nounced plan of the Department of the 
Air Force to deactivate four of the six 
operational units of the Air Rescue Serv- 
ice was carried out. One of these four 
deactivated units, the Tist Air Rescue 
Squadron, was based in Alaska. The Joss 
of its service to the military and civilian 
flying community in the 49th State was 
seen by the airminded population of 
Alaska as a serious threat to safety. 

It was seen by some, however, as a 
challenge as well. 

Meeting this challenge was the singu- 
lar goal of the officers and men of the 
Alaska wing, Civil Air Patrol. The 
manner in which they have met it ex- 
emplifies the finest tradition of com- 
munity service. The record shows that 
the CAP in Alaska, with unbelievable 
speed, moved to meet the unattended 
needs apparent after the withdrawal of 
official military rescue operations forces. 

In 1959, the Civil Air Patrol in Alaska 
few only 71 missions while the Air Force 
and other individuals flew 244. ‘The fol- 
lowing year—the year in which the Tist 
Air Rescue Squadron was deactivated— 
the CAP flew 191 missions while others 
flew 163. In 1961, the number of CAP 
missions soared to 239, nearly as many 
as the U.S. Air Force flew while its rescue 
squadron was fully operational. In the 
same year 232 missions were flown by 
the Air Force and others. 

‘The CAP does receive Federal assist- 
ance. Surplus property is made avail- 
able through the Department of Defense 
and the Government supplies fuel to 
these volunteers for Air Force author- 
ized search and rescue flights. But much 
of the expense is borne by the members 
themselves with some additional finan- 
cial aid by the State of Alaska. During 
1961, CAP members raised $25,000 
through special fundraising activities. 
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This amount was matched with an equal 
amount made available by the Legisla- 
ture of Alaska. Dues paid by the mem- 
bers of the Alaska wing added $7,000 to 
the CAP treasury. 

Mr. President, Alaskans may be justly 
proud to observe that the rescue missions 
flown by the Alaska Civil Air Patrol 
equalled about one-third of all the mis- 
sions flown by CAP units nationally. 
And, as if these missions were not enough 
of an accomplishment, search and rescue 
is not the only area in which the mem- 
bers of the 32 local units of the Alaska 
wing have distinguished themselves. 

The organization sponsored an aero- 
space workshop in 1961 with Air Force 
and State support; 82 adult students, 
representing 9 States and Newfoundland 
attended the 4-week school, receiving 
graduate credit from the University of 
Alaska. The course concerned current 
aerospace developments and included 
such topics as “Aircraft in Flight’; 
“Power for Aircraft”; “Airports”; “Air- 
ways and Electronics”; “Navigation and 
the Weather”; the “Problems of Air- 
power”; and the “Dawning Space Age.” 

Dr. Roland Spaulding, of New York 
University, directed the workshop and 
among distinguished guest lecturers was 
space expert, Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
Director of the George C. Marshall Space 
Flight Center at Huntsville, Ala. 

In every possible way, the CAP is do- 
ing a vital job in the development of 
Alaska flight safety and Alaska com- 
munity improvement. The 365 teenage 
boys and girls in the cadet program of 
the Alaska wing have performed every 
sort of community service. Cadets at 
Kotzebue even arranged for rubbish col- 
lection and disposal in the local com- 
munity while the Elmendorf Air Force 
Base cadets helped to construct a demon- 
stration fallout shelter in downtown An- 
chorage. These and other services—far 
too numerous to mention—have flowed 
from CAP training in community re- 
sponsibility and citizenship. 

Alaskans are not simply proud of the 
Alaska wing of the Civil Air Patrol. 
They are grateful as well to the 1,000 
members of this Alaska organization 
which has dedicated itself to service and 
air safety in the 49th State, under the 
command of Col. James E. Carter. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed, immediately following these 
remarks, a list of the men and women 
who command units of the Alaska wing, 
CAP, along with a letter written Wing 
Commander Carter by Alaska Gov. Wil- 
liam Egan. 

There being no objection, the list and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

List or MEN AND WOMEN WHO COMPOSE THE 
ALASKA WING OF THE CIVIL AIR PATROL 

Alaska wing headquarters: Col. James E. 
Carter, commander; Lt. Col. Roman Malach, 
executive officer; Lt. Col. Robert Livesay, 
USAF liaison officer. 

Alaska wing unit commanders: Ralph 
Warren, southeastern group; Clyde Lewis, 
Anchorage senior squadron; Sam Richards, 
Anchorage cadet squadron; R. Farnsworth, 
Bethel senior squadron; Marian Nilsson, Big 
Delta composite squadron; James Walker, 
Clear senior squadron; Francis Fallert, Cop- 
per Valley composite squadron; Victor Rhine, 
Cordova composite squadron; Anton Merly, 
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eagle flight; Don DeFoe, Elmendorf cadet 
squadron; H. Hughes, Ben Eielson cadet 
squadron; Gordon Wear, Fairbanks composite 
squadron; Wil Russell, Galena, senior squad- 
ron; Charles Hilbish, Homer composite 
squadron; John Benson, Juneau cadet squad- 
ron; Glenn Kipp, Kenai composite squadron; 
Verlyn Geriene, Kodiak composite squadron; 
Harold Lie, Kotzebue composite squardon; 
John Spikes, Mount Edgecumbe composite 
squadron; M. Boslet, Northway senior squad- 
ron; R. Workman, Orion cadet squadron; 
Howard Luther, Palmer composite squadron; 
Roald Norheim, Petersburg senior squadron; 
Russ Painter, Seward composite squadron; 
Walter Trent, Sitka senior squadron; Frank 
Ryman, Yakutat senior squardon. 
JUNEAU, ALASKA, December 24, 1961. 
To: Commander of Civil Air Patrol, Alaska, 
Col. James E. Carter: 

In no other State in the Nation is the mis- 
sion of the Civil Air Patrol as important as it 
is in Alaska. Almost daily we read that the 
courageous men and women of the CAP have 
been on a mission of mercy, rescue, or serv- 
ice, sacrificing their time and energies for 
the good of someone in distress. 

I want to extend to all of the men and 
women of the CAP the heartfelt thanks of 
all Alaskans and my personal best wishes for 
the holiday season. 

WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor of Alaska. 


THE TRADE EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, in considering the President’s 
trade program, all of us in Congress are 
interested in its impact on our State and 
region. I am happy to say that for New 
England we are beginning to get hard 
answers to this question. 

The New England Council for Eco- 
nomic Development has for several 
months been conducting a study on the 
impact of foreign trade on New England. 
The council includes in its membership 
almost all of the important industries 
in our region. The council has always 
been most zealous in protecting and en- 
hancing our region’s interest. 

The council, made up of practical busi- 
nessmen, can certainly not be consid- 
ered idealistic or unaware of the prac- 
tical realities of day-to-day business. 
For these reasons, I think it is most 
significant that the research advisory 
committee of the New England council 
predicts that New England has more to 
gain than other regions from the expan- 
sion of exports contemplated by the 
President’s program. The committee 
also concludes that the President’s pro- 
gram will have little adverse effect on 
those New England industries, particu- 
larly vulnerable to import competition, 
because of the fact that their products 
are not on the dominant suppliers list. 

The research advisory committee, after 
making case studies of representative 
New England firms in various fields, 
says: 

The striking conclusion which emerges 
from our study is that parts of the woolen, 
footwear, and silverware industries in New 
England are not especially vulnerable to 
competition from imports. This is because 
a part of their business is a fashion and 
merchandising business, which present ma- 
jor difficulties to the foreign manufacturer. 


Because of the importance of this re- 
port to our region, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert the most significant ex- 
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cerpts of this report in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe TRADE EXPANSION PROGRAM AND ITS 
MEANING FoR NEW ENGLAND 
FOREWORD 

The “Trade Expansion Program and Its 
Meaning for New England,” written by Har- 
old van B. Cleveland, represents an analysis 
of available data by a special foreign trade 
task force under the auspices of the New 
England Council's research advisory com- 
mittee. 

Last fall, the New England Council’s execu- 
tive vice president, Gardner A. Caverly, 
asked the research advisory committee to 
prepare a report on the impact of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and of the newly 
proposed foreign trade legislation on the New 
England economy. The chairman of the re- 
search advisory committee, Richard M. Alt, 
director of research, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., asked the following mem- 
bers to serve with him on a special task force 
to fulfill this assignment: Harold van B. 
Cleveland, counsel, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; Robert W. Eisenmenger, 
acting director of research, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston; Richard E. Ward, interna- 
tional economist, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston; and Rudolph W. Hardy, director of 
economic research, New England Council. 
In addition, Prof. Don D. Humphrey, of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts 
University, served as a consultant. 

+ * * * * 
III. The economic impact of tariff reduction 

If the United States and the Common 
Market make major tariff concessions to each 
other, what will the effect be on the national 
economy? What effect on the economy of 
New England? 

A selective lowering of tariffs and an 
expansion of trade with Europe would be 
generally beneficial to U.S. industry and to 
the American consumer. The effect of tariffs 
and other artificial barriers to trade is to 
cause labor, capital, and management to be 
used less efficiently, thus reducing the 
Nation's real output and income. Likewise 
tariffs tend to limit the consumer's choice, 
causing him to accept a less desired and 
possibly inferior domestic product in place 
of the foreign product he might have bought 
if the tariff had not raised its price. 

The productivity of each worker in the 65 
principal U.S. exporting industries is 50 per- 
cent higher (measured in terms of value 
added per worker) than in the industries 
which face serious competition from imports 
and which are protected by high tariffs.’ 
Wages in the exporting industries are also 
somewhat higher than in the highly pro- 
tected industries, and the exporting indus- 
tries are generally faster growing and tech- 
nologically more progressive. The Nation's 
economy will therefore be substantially 
better off to the extent that employment in 
the exporting industries expands at the 
expense of employment in the protected 
industries as the result of a tariff agreement 
with the Common Market. The American 
consumer's range of choice will also be wider 
and he will get more for his money. 

Of course, industrial efficiency and the 
satisfaction of consumers’ wants are not the 
only considerations in making tariff policy. 
Some tariffs may be needed to protect indus- 
tries important to national defense. Some 
may be needed, on a temporary basis at least, 
to avoid serious reduction of output and 


Beatrice N. Vaccara, “Employment and 
Output in Protected Manufacturing Indus- 
tries” (Brookings: Institution, Washington, 
D.C., 1960), p. 71. 
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employment in industries which face com- 
petition from imports and whose manpower 

is unable to find alternative employment. 
„„ the act that the 
main effect of tariffs is neither to strengthen 
national defense nor to prevent hardship, but 
to protect inefficiency. 

Many American businessmen seem hardly 
aware of the existence and importance of 
opsi markets. Yet exports already play 

a large and growing role in our economy. 
Labor Department figures for 1960 show that 
7.7 percent of all employees in manufactur- 
ing produce directly or indirectly for ex- 
port. Indeed, the majority of our Indus- 
tries share directly or indirectly in exports. 
Reductions in the Common Market tariff 
and increased European dollar earnings due 
to tariff concessions by the United States 
would therefore benefit a wide segment of 
American manufacturing. 

From the figures we have been able to 
obtain, it appears that New England would 
share more than proportionately in these 
gains. The proportion of New England 
manufacturing employment which is en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in exports is 
larger (8.4 percent) than for the Nation as 
a whole (7.7 percent). Moreover, manufac- 
turing is substantially more important in 
New England than in the country at large. 
Reduction of Common Market tariffs on 
manufactured goods would therefore in- 
crease wage payments, employment and 
production in New England at least as much 
as, and possibly more than, in the country 
as a whole. The following table shows some 
of these relationships. 


Manufacturing employment directly and in- 
directly related to exports in 1960: United 
States and New England 


North- 
east as 
percent 
of United 
States 


United 
States 


North- 
east 


1,446.0 8.7 


60.2 9.4 


2 4.2 

anulacturing em. 

ployment indirectly 

attributed to exports 
jousands. 47.0 
———ů— —.— 
employmen 
— 0 tributed to 


3.9 


Source; U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
9 pontio Employment _puriputenle — 
U.8. Exports, 1960" Ganuary 1962), and Federal Re- 
Servo | Bank of “Boston, srg th a 8 
uted to ook which are the writer’s estimates. 

What industries would be primarily 
affected by increased export opportunities 
and by new competition from imports under 
the trade expansion program? 

The central feature of the program and 
the first step in carrying it out, according 
to present indications, will be the negotia- 
tion with the Common Market of a general 
tariff reduction for products on the dominant 
supplier lst. A hypothetical dominant 
supplier list based on 1960 trade figures ap- 
pears on page 50. [Not printed in Recorp.] 
‘The table suggests that a general reduc- 
tion of the Common Market tarif would 
benefit American exporters of aircraft, coal 
and coke, organic chemicals, metal working 


See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, “Domestic Employment At- 
tributable to US. Exports” (January 1962), 
table 5. 
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already sell in large quantities to Western 
Europe and would doubtless sell in still 

quantities if the Common Market's 
tariffs were substantially reduced. New Eng- 
land industry is well represented in most 
of these categories. 

A list of 57 New England exporting in- 
dustries may be found in the table below. 
In 1958, these 57 industries employed some 
330,000 persons in New England—nearly a 
quarter of New England’s total employment 
in manufacturing. 

Within the broad product categories of 
the dominant supplier list the particular 
things we 


products owing to technological leadership 
or more rapid product innovation, will be 
the chief beneficiaries of reductions in the 
Common Market's external tariff. Con- 
versely, where our costs are higher, our 
European competitors will usually be the 
stronger in their own markets and, if the 
U.S. tariff is reduced sufficiently, in our 
markets as well. 

Some of these items are in the product 
categories in which we are also strong ex- 
porters. The table on page 50 [not printed 
in Recorp) shows that our main imports 
from Western in the dominant sup- 
plier categories were automobiles, paints and 
pigments, office machinery, agricultural ma- 
chinery, industrial machinery, and electric 
machinery. 

American wages are two to four times 
wages in Britain and western continental Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless, our industries produce 
a wide range of manufactures at cost sub- 
stantially below European costs. For labor 
costs are not determined by wage rates but 
by the relation between wages and the pro- 
ductivity of labor. And the average produc- 
tivity of European labor is as much lower, 
proportionally, than the average productivity 
of American labor as European wages are 
lower than American wages. 

In fact, this relationship appears to hold 
true among all the industrial countries, and 
the reason is not far to seek. For a coun- 
try’s general wage level is determined by 
the average productivity of its labor. Or to 
put it a little differently, the productivity 
of a nation’s labor determines what wages 
employers can afford to pay. 

It follows that no country has a general 
competitive advantage for all or most of its 
exports over other countries, however low its 
wage level. The argument which always 
crops up in tariff debates that a general re- 
duction of tariffs would produce a flood of 
cheap Imports of all kinds is thus without 
foundation in economic theory or experience. 

‘The productivity of labor varies widely in 
all countries from industry to industry, and 
within industries from product to product. 
Wages, on the other hand, are more uniform. 
This is the main reason why the United 
States (or any other country) produces some 
goods (those in which its productivity is 
relatively high) more cheaply than foreign 
competitors, while other industries (those in 
which labor productivity is relatively low) 
are vulnerable to foreign competition unless 
protected by tariffs. If, then, one would 
assess the effect of tariff reduction, some- 
thing must be said about the causes of dif- 
Terences in labor productivity among our 
own industries and in comparison with those 
of Western Europe. 

The productivity of labor is, of course, af- 
fected by many things but above all by 
the amount of capital plant and equipment 
used, and by its technological level. In the 
high wage American economy, management 
ims a strong incentive to substitute capital 
for tabor and to introduce improved equip- 
ment as rapidly as it becomes available, in 
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order to keep labor costs down. Firms which 
do this consistently generally have little to 
fear from and are usually strong 
competitors abroad. 

Of course, all industries are not equally 
able to substitute capital for labor and to 
improve continually the technical level of 
their equipment. Some industries seem to 
have exhausted the possibilities of advance 
in production techniques. In others, mar- 
kets may be static or declining or profits 
may be too low to make modernization 
feasible. 

In general, however, our large markets 
make mass-production methods possible, 
which in turn makes possible the use of 
the more expensive, specialized, high-speed 
equipment which cuts labor costs per unit 
of output way down. Large markets which 
are also growing encourage the rapid re- 
placement of older equipment with more ad- 
vanced and productive machinery. Because 
we have the largest national market and 
the highest living standards in the world, 
we are therefore able to produce many prod- 
ucts at costs lower than our European com- 
petitors. Automatic electrical household ap- 


Automatic appliances are still a luxury in 
Europe and the market is too small to per- 
mit mass-production techniques. 

The European market for some products, 
however, is large and growing fast. The 
Common Market already produces more bi- 
cycles, motorcycles and small cars than the 
United States. It will soon exceed the 
United States in total production of auto- 
mobiles, Portable typewriters are produced 
in Italy and Switzerland on a volume basis. 
Thus, despite Europe’s substantially lower 
income per capita, certain European manu- 
facturers are already sold to mass markets 
and are produced by mass-production tech- 
niques. 

Given Europe's lower wages, products of 
this kind can be sold at prices below Amer- 
ican prices, as shown by increasing U.S. im- 
ports of the items mentioned. Tariff cuts 
would result in further increases. Japan, 
too, now produces a number of products on 
a volume basis, including radios and tran- 
sistors, and sells them here in substantial 
quantities, and would sell more if our tariffs 
were lower. 

As European incomes grow and as the 
Commen Market creates a single continental 
market in place of several national mar- 
kets, new opportunities to introduce volume- 
production techniques in Europe will appear. 
As this happens, the Common Market’s com- 
petitive strength will increase in some lines. 
But at the same time, rising income means 
rising wages and rising labor costs in other 
lines, where productivity happens to be grow- 
ing less rapidly than the average, This will 
open up new opportunities for U.S. exporters 
who are alert to them. 

Thus, as Europe’s Income and wages con- 
tinue to rise the character of our mutual 
trade will also change. It will consist less 
than at present of the exchange of mass- 
produced American products for labor-inten- 
sive European goods and more of the ex- 
change of specialties between trading part- 
ners more nearly equal in technology. The 
composition of our trade with Western Eu- 
rope in the dominant supplier categories, as 
shown in the table on page 50, suggests the 
extent to which this is true already. 

The major part of the manufactured goods 
we import from Europe are still not mass pro- 
duced, however, They are sold here at com- 
petitive prices (if the tariff is not too high) 
because the production methods used by 
competing producers in this country are not 
sufficiently labor saying as compared with 
European methods to offset lower European 
wages. Such tariff-protected industries as 
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textiles, footwear, canned seafood, leather 
products, wood products, cutlery and silver- 
ware (to name only products which compete 
with products of New England industries) are 
of this kind. In the main, however, these 
imports are not included in the dominant 
supplier list and may not therefore be the 
subject of tariff negotiations with the Com- 
mon Market, at least for the present. 

We import other goods because nothing 
really comparable is made here—Italian 
handicrafts and British sports cars, for ex- 
ample. In these cases no competing domestic 
producer is directly affected. Similarly, a 
large and growing part of U.S. exports con- 
sists of goods which are not produced in 
comparable quality abroad. These are mainly 
the result of technological leadership. The 
aircraft engine industry, which employs some 
42,000 persons in New England, is a good 
example. American aircraft engines owe 
their competitive strength in foreign mar- 
kets not to price but to technical excellence 
and advanced design. Many similar exam- 
ples can be found in most of the dominant 
supplier categories. Reduction of European 
tariffs would mean an increase in many 
U.S. exports of this kind. 

Here again it is our own mass markets and 
high consumption which help create export 
opportunities. Our larger domestic markets 
make it economical for manufacturers to in- 
stall new and more productive kinds of in- 
dustrial machinery, such as high-speed, 
automatic machine tools and electronic com- 
puters. New kinds of industrial equipment 
tend therefore to be developed first in the 
United States, which gives American manu- 
facturers of such equipment a solid export 
lead as demand develops abroad. 

Likewise, our consumer goods industries 
develop every year hundreds of new products, 
some of which find ready export markets. 
Another unique characteristic of American 
industry is the stress on continuing service 
to customers. American firms doing busi- 
ness abroad frequently find that they have 
a competitive edge over European rivals for 
this reason. 

In sum, an agreement with the Common 
Market to reduce tariffs on dominant sup- 
plier products will tend to raise productivity 
and wages in American and New England 
manufacturing and to improve the variety 
and quality of our standards of living. Our 
mass-production industries and those which 
emphasize technological leadership and rapid 
product innovation will be particularly bene- 
fited. 

New England, it appears, will benefit more 
than proportionally, because the New Eng- 
land economy has a somewhat larger stake 
than the Nation as a whole in exports of 
manufactures, and because of the stress on 
research and product innovation so charac- 
teristic of the newer New England industries. 
At the same time, most New England indus- 
tries which are particularly vulnerable to 
imports and which are now protected by high 
tariffs would, it appears, be little affected by 
the trade expansion program, at least for 
the present, because their products are not 
on the dominant supplier list. 

IV. The competitiveness of New England 
industries in foreign trade 

In the preceding chapter, three broad 
categories of U.S. industries were distin- 
guished in terms of their competitiveness in 
foreign trade. One was the older manufac- 
tures such as textiles and footwear, in which 
labor costs in this country run generally 
higher than abroad, so that these industries 
tend to be vulnerable to competition from 
imports. A second category includes mass- 
produced items which have cost advantages 
over foreign competitors because of our 
larger domestic markets. 

A third category includes science-based 
industries and industries producing spe- 
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cialized producers goods for an advanced 
industrialized society, whose competitive 
strength in foreign trade comes from the 
technological lead of their products and not 
from any advantage in costs. 

To help make these general economic cate- 
gories come to life so far as New England is 
concerned, case studies have been made of 
representative New England firms in the first 
and third of these categories, which are gen- 
erally considered to be typical of manufac- 
turing in New England. Firms in the older 
industries—woolens, footwear and silverware 
(including stainless steelware)—were ex- 
amined. Among the specialized producer 
goods industries, firms making machine tools, 
industrial instruments and textile machin- 
ery were chosen. Interviews were held with 
executives and the conclusions which fol- 
low were drawn in part from more extensive 
reports of these interviews.* 

The striking conclusion which emerges 
from our study is that parts of the woolen, 
footwear, and silverware industries in New 
England are not especially vulnerable to 
competition from imports. This is because 
a part of their business is a fashion and mer- 
chandising business, which present major 
difficulties to the foreign manufacturer. 

In producing for a fashion market, a 
manufacturer takes serious risks. Fashions 
change rapidly and what will sell is difficult 
to foresee. Thus a marufacturer of women’s 
styled fabrics or shoes, for example, can pro- 
duce in only relatively small lots and must 
keep inventories under careful control, or 
he will suffer inventory losses which will put 
him out of business. He must balance the 
manufacturing economies of longer produc- 
tion runs, plus the sales advantage of being 
able to deliver quickly from stock, against 
the risk of being caught with large stocks 
that cannot be sold. 

The problem is serious enough for the do- 
mestic producer of fashion goods, but it is 
a good deal more serious for the competing 
foreign manufacturer because of his dis- 
tance from the American market. Italian 
manufacturers of woolens for women’s wear 
can make rapid deliveries, and their mer- 
chandizers in this country are usually skilled 
stylists. 

Yet the greater distance from factory to 
market and the less intimate contact be- 
tween the manufacturer and the distributor 
or retailer mean that the Italian manu- 
facturer must produce in much smaller 
lots than his New England competitors. In 
consequence, Italian styled woolen fabrics 
are no cheaper than competing American 
fabrics despite much lower wages in Italy. 

Apart from cost considerations, the for- 
eign producer of style goods also faces a 
formidable merchandizing problem. For the 
interest of distributors and retailers must 
be retained and this requires not only con- 
sistent success in bringing out new designs 
but the offering of a wide line and a sus- 
tained level of advertising and selling. 
Foreign producers of style goods in the in- 
dustries under consideration have been gen- 
erally unable to meet these requirements. 

The only way a foreign manufacturer of 
fashion goods can overcome these cost 
and merchandising problems is to produce 
to order for a large American merchandiser, 
such as a chain store or a large department 
store, which is close to the American market 
and is able to assume most of the inventory 


The interviews were conducted through 
a research grant from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, and the interview reports 
were written by Mr. Raphael W. Hodgson, 
of the Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Boston. Mr. 
Hodgson also collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of this chapter. The firms to be inter- 
viewed were selected in consultation with the 
research department of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 
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risks. This has proved practical to a limited 
extent in fashion shoes, but not in the other 
industries examined. 

On the other hand, the staple (standard- 
ized), nonfashion items produced by the 
New England woolen, shoe and silverware 
industries are vulnerable to foreign com- 
petition and would doubtless be more so 
if our tariffs were lowered. Rubber and 
canvas footwear and women's flats, for 
example, are relatively standardized and are 
now imported in substantial quantities 
despite the tariff. The fashion risks and 
delivery timing problems are small in com- 
parison with men’s and women's fashion 
shoes. The product changes little from 
season to season, so that problems of design 
and merchandizing are minimized and the 
foreign manufacturer can produce in runs 
long enough to realize the cost advantage of 
the lower wages he pays, bringing his labor 
costs substantially below those of his Amer- 
ican competitors. 

The same is generally true in worsteds 
for men’s wear, such as sharkskins, glens, 
and herringbones. (The foreign cost ad- 
vantage in worsteds is more marked in the 
high quality worsteds than in the lower 
grades, because the labor content is higher.) 
Hence the New England worsted mills 
have been in trouble, while the mills making 
women's style fabrics have not. The 
woolen firm interviewed has concentrated 
most of its New England production on 
fabrics for women’s wear, with the result 
that its employment in New England has 
expanded in recent years, although total 
employment in the New England woolen 
industry has been declining. 

In the silverware business, the inexpen- 
sive grades of stainless steel flatware are the 
main staple. Unlike stainless flatware of 
higher quality, which is retailed in jewelry 
stores and department stores and is dis- 
tinctly a fashion product, stainless flatware 
of the lower qualities is sold mainly to chain- 
stores, discount houses and mail-order 
houses, where design and marketing prob- 
lems are at a minimum and the main con- 
sideration is price. In this market, Japanese 
competition has been strong. Indeed, in 
1958 the Japanese captured 40 percent of the 
American market for these grades. (The 
Japanese industry is understood to have 
accepted in 1960 a voluntary quota equiv- 
alent to 30-35 percent of the American 
market.) 

Lower labor costs are not the only reason 
for the competitive strength of foreign pro- 
ducers of worsteds, staple shoes and stain- 
less flatware, however. The New England 
woolen manufacturer pays about $1.15 a 
pound for raw wool as compared with the 
80 cents his foreign competitor pays, because 
of the high U.S. tariff on raw wool. The 
price of stainless steel in Japan is about 
$420 a ton, as compared with the American 
price of about $950 a ton, the difference be- 
ing apparently due to differences in pricing 
policies. The Japanese practice of selling 
some articles abroad at prices below the 
Japanese domestic price is believed to be re- 
sponsible for some part of Japan’s competi- 
tive strength in worsteds and rubber and 
canvas shoes. 

These specific points suggest a more gen- 
eral conclusion: there are many factors apart 
from comparative labor costs which must be 
considered before conclusions are drawn 
about the international competitive position 
of a New England industry. 

Our study of New England firms making 
machine tools, textile machinery and indus- 
trial instruments shows how the exacting 
competitive requirements of the American 
market, particularly the constant demand for 
new, cost-saving machinery, lead to com- 
petitive success abroad in these highly tech- 
nical capital goods industries. 

The machine-tool company had until quite 
recently been producing standard machine 
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tools. Three years ago the company decided 
to make a major change in its product line. 
The decision was dictated by the state of the 
American machine-tool market. With heavy 
excess capacity in the metalworking indus- 
tries (which are the machine tool industry’s 
customers), the only way a machine-tool 
company could expect to sell its products was 
to develop new machines that would cut the 
buyer’s costs of production substantially. 

The company therefore initiated a major 
research and development effort and brought 
out a class of automatic machine tools which 
have short setup times, making the machines 
very economical for use in production of 
short runs. 

The high rate of innovation achieved is 
shown by the fact that 60 percent of the 
company’s output in 1961 consisted of prod- 
ucts introduced since January 1, 1959. 

The company’s change in business policy 
and product line has increased costs sub- 
stantially. Research and development ex- 
pense has doubled. Expenses of product 
engineering have increased 50 percent. In- 
direct shop and tooling costs have also in- 
creased substantially, because of the many 
new models. A great deal more sales engi- 
neering and customer service work is now 
necessary. But despite higher costs, the 
company now has a product line which is 
developing new business in this country and 
is so unique abroad that it has a promising 
export potential. It is also immune to for- 
eign competition in the American market. 

Competing European producers of machine 
tools offer standardized machines. Their 
costs are lower because they do little prod- 
uct development and run a steady produc- 
tion line, allowing a large backlog of orders 
to develop to make this possible. Their 
delivery times are therefore slow (1% to 
2 years). Their customer servicing is not 
good. And they are vulnerable to competi- 
tion by American firms such as the one 
examined which are strong in product de- 
velopment and customer servicing and 
which offer more rapid delivery, 

The same characteristics distinguish the 
New England textile machinery firm and the 
industrial instruments firm examined. 
Large expenditures on research and devel- 
opment leading to the rapid introduction 
of new products have been the basis of sales 
success both at home and abroad. The firms 
do not compete with their European com- 
petitors in terms of price. Sales emphasis 
is on the technical excellence and reliability 
of products, on sensitivity to the customer’s 
special requirements, on rapid delivery and 
on superior servicing. 


57 New England exporting industries! 


| 
New England] Estimated 
employment | exports as 


Industry ? in 1958 percent of 
(estimated) | domestic 
shipments ? 
Aircraft engines and parts... 42, 200 10 
Shipbuilding and repairing.. 21, 300 11 
Fabricated plastics prod- 

C ESR epee 8,000 - 6 
Textile mach iner 16, 400 2 
Ball and roller bearings _____ 15, 500 6 

tool ries 14,000 6 
Radio, TV communication 

equipment 13, 200 10 
Mechanical measuring de- 

. 12, 500 9 
Metal cutting machine tools 12, 100 18 
Aircraft propellers and parts 10, 300 8 

arrow fabries .......... 9, 700 7 
Valves and pipe sare — 9, 600 9 

team engines, turbines, 

turbogeneratorsand parts, 

and internal combustion 

engines n. e. -.....-....- 9. 400 9 
Electric measuring instru- 

ments. 8.000 5 
‘Typewriters 7, 300 8 
Special industry mach 

ed E N RS re 7,000 22 
Abrasive products (part) 6, 500 7 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Hand and edge tools, except 
machine tools, and hand- 


type 
General industrial machin- 
Plastics materials (Wart). 

ics materials (part) 
Switch and switch- 
Board 
Electric housewares and 


Spp 


= 5 38 3 88 8888 8 8888 888 8 2 585 8 888888 858 


Power transmission equip- 
pe E S Dae Nee Mea 
Scientific instruments 


Pumps and compressors 
Food products machinery... 
Metalworking machinery 


ND Sa O OO A 


SSS 
— el aol 


8 


BPP p 


Engine electrical 


equipment. 
Metal forming machine 


y 


PPN p 


Pulpmill products 
Handsaws, saw blades, and 

accessories 
Puinting trades machinery 
Boat buildin 


Woodworking machinery 
Medicinals and botanicals 
2 records 
Industr furnaces and 


—— - — 


pumps 
Industr: 

u be NEE Eee ea 
Pens and mechanical pencils_ 
Commercial laundry equip- 


products 
Total (67 industries) 


1 An “exporting industry” is here defined as one whose 
national e were equal in value of 5 percent or more 
of its total shipments in 1958, and which had 6 percent or 
more of total U.S. employment located in New England. 
BE aes in order of size of employment in New Eng- 


2 These export ratios apply to the national industry 
rather than to the New England industry. Export 
a or New England industries are not available at 
this time. 


2 will not add to total because of round - 
g. 


Source; Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 21, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1691. An act to provide that any juve- 
nile who has been determined delinquent by 
a district court of the United States may 
be committed by the court to the custody of 
the Attorney General for observation and 
study; 

S. 1756. An act for the relief of the city of 
Pasco, Wash.; and 

S. 2165. An act for the relief of Jean L. 
Dunlop. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Address delivered by Senator Musxre to a 
luncheon meeting of the Electronics Indus- 
tries Association Seminar on the New Look 
in Defense Planning, March 13, 1962. 


RECESS UNTIL 9 O'CLOCK A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
line with the agreement entered into 
earlier today, I move that the Senate 
now stand in recess until 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock p.m.) the Senate took a recess, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til tomorrow, Thursday, March 22, 1962, 
at 9 o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 21 (legislative day of 
March 14), 1962: 

U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 
George Templar, of Kansas, to be U.S, dis- 


trict judge for the district of Kansas. (A 
new position.) 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Lt. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, 018143, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), in the rank of general. 

Lt. Gen. Paul Lamar Freeman, Jr., 017704, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), in the rank of general. 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Frank Schaffer Besson, Jr., 
018662, U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant 
general. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284, 3306 and 3307: 

To be major generals 

Lt. Gen, Hamilton Hawkins Howze, 018088, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Weldon Dunn, 018157, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Lowell Richardson, Jr., 
018232, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Theodore William Parker, 
018369, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William White Dick, Jr., 018384, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Frew Train, 018415, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 
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Maj. Gen. Francis Thomas Pachler, 018488, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Tom Robert Stoughton, 018156, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 


018655, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Stephen Read Hanmer, 018348, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Marshall Sylvester Carter, 
018359, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen, Tom Victor Stayton, 018417, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

. Gen. Rush Blodget Lincoln, Jr., 
018656, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Horace Freeman Bigelow, 018775, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Isaac Sewell Morris, 018806, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen, Albert Watson, 2d, 018105, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, US. 
Army). 

Lt. Gen. John Phillips Daley, 018358, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Hackett, 018380, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, US. 


Army). 

Maj. Gen. Mervyn MacKay Magee, 018478, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Gunnar Carl Carlson, 018515, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ernest Fred Easterbrook, 018537, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Curtis James Herrick, 018538, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Joseph Adams, 018579, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frank Hamilton Britton, O18703, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Karrick Woolnough, 
018709, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Augur Hewitt, O18713, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
US. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Dwight Benjamin Johnson, 
018722, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harvey Herman Fischer, 018832, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Thigpen Duncan, 018878, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John William Bowen, 018904, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
US. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ray Joseph Laux, 042102, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Jean Evans Engler, 019198, Army 
of pie United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army) 

Brig. Gen. John Joseph Davis, 018530, U.S. 
Army. 

Mai. Gen, Wilson Power, O18691, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harrison Alan Gerhardt, 018697, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ashton Herbert Manhart, 
018773, U.S. Army. 

Maj. Gen. Lawrence Joseph Lincoln, 
018968, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S, Army). 


Maj. Gen. Theodore John Conway, 019015, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 


eral, U.S. Army). 
Maj. Gen. Charles 


Henry Chase, 019095, 


Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 


eral, U.S. Army). 


Maj. Gen. Edgar Collins Doleman, 019131, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 


eral, U.S. Army). 


To be major generals, Medical Corps 


Maj. 


Gen. Joseph Hamilton McNinch, 


018645, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Hedges Forsee, O18265, 
Medical Corps, U.S, Army. 


To be brigadier generais, Medical Corps 


Brig. Gen. George Merle Powell, 019340, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 


Corps, U.S. Army). 


Brig. Gen. Howard William Doan, 020057, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 


Corps, U.S. Army). 


Maj. Gen. James Leslie Snyder, 019627, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 


Corps, U.S. Army). 


To be brigadier general, Dental Corps 
Col. Charles Max Farber, 020473, Dental 


Corps, U.S. Army. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-mamed officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 


the grade of colonel: 
. Bachhuber, Arthur J. 


Poggemeyer, Lewis E. 
Caputo, Anthony 
Bross, Robert W. L. 
Grider, Robert Q. 
Kramer, Vincent R. 
Rhoades, Jack R. 
Platt, Frank M., Jr. 
Jensen, Oscar T., Jr. 
Wagner, Laverne W. 
Gunter, Howard G. 
Hayes, Harold A., Jr. 
Beck, Donald M. 
Spiker, Theodore F. 
Cave, Thomas F., Jr. 
Ross, John F., Jr. 
Siegel, Eugene A. 
Olson, Harry C. 


Morris, Warren 
Stewart, Frank R., Jr. 
Conger, Jack E. 
Riley, Russell R. 
Mueller, Elton 
Sonn, Alexander 


. Lawrence P. 
Jones, Albert L. 
Glick, Jacob E. 
Callender, James M. 
Williams, John E. 
Hill, John T. 
8 Walter 


e Robert C. 
Raymond, Herbert D., 
Jr. 
Richards, Robert M. 
Woessner, Henry J., II 
Casserly, Frank G. 
Hedesh, Andrew 
Carlson, Evans C. 
Berteling, John B. 
Railsback, Eldon H. 
Cupp, James N. 
Lund, Arnold A. 
Sabatier, Henry S. 
Warren, Joe L. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 


rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel: 


Wilson, Frank E. 
Jones, States R., Jr. 


Challacombe, Arthur 


Daniels, Elmer R., Jr. 
J. 


. Melin, Ernest I. 
Grona Gaylord 


1 ne! James 
Harmon, Lester G. 
Morrison, Gene W. 


. Clapp, Archie J. 


Rushlow, Ray D. 
McBarron, Alden 
Witt, William T., Jr. 
McManus, John 
Wilker, Dean 
Mawyer, Ralph P. 
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Johnston, John C. 
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McMahon, John F., Jr. 


Vance, Johnnie C., Jr.Atwater, William L., 


MacQuarrie, Warren 
L. 


Dellamano, Albert F. 


Hepler, Frank M. 
Guss, William F. 
Johnson, James K. 
Ross, John D. 
Feliton, James A. 
Barber, William E. 
Hemstad, Robert S. 
Barnhill, Claude O., 
Jr. 
Austen, Philip N. 
Sevier, Charles B. 
Leogue, John J. 
Keller, Karl T. 
Millenbine, Otis E. 
Reed, Herbert C. 


Jr. 
Simlik, Wilbur F. 
Derryberry, Donald G. 
Holland, Dan C. 
Hughes, Thomas H. 
Durnford, Dewey F., Jr. 
Beck, Noble L. 
Corbett, Leroy V. 
Bruce, James P. 
Caswell, Dean 
Mulvey, William H. 
Panchision, Walter 
Pritchett, Clarence H. 
Petty, Douglas D., Jr. 
Berge, James H., Jr, 
Kew, George D. 
Cronin, James T. 
Pedersen, Poul F. 


Sigler, William M., Jr. Jillisky, Leo R. 


Cass, Bevan G. 

McGraw, Thomas F., 
Jr. 

Swinford, David G. 

Ewers, Norman G. 

Kern, Richard H. 

McGraw, William C., 
Jr. 

Ezell, Dee E. 


Jones, James R. 
Estey, Ralph F. 
Eubanks, Fred F., Jr. 
Daigle, Adlin P. 
Smith, James W. 
Joslyn, William G. 
Harp, Dene T. 

Price, Elbert F. 
Murphy, John J. 


Rutledge, Rockwell M.Parnell, Robert L., Jr. 
Flinn, Norman W., Jr. Jensen, Harvey L. 


Le Faivre, Edward N. 
Adams, Harold W. 
Pond, Darwin B., Jr. 


Nichols, Thomas H., 
Jr. 
Miner, Ross R. 


McCaleb, Alfred F., Jr. Wosser, Joseph L., Jr. 


Payne, Ernest W. 
Gould, William R. 
Schmagel, Arthur O. 
Ward, Richard A. 
Quillian, Stone W. 
Ray, Grady W. 
Francke, Donald E. 
Conroy, Donald 


Jackson, Owen G., Jr. 


Andres, Russell A. 


Higgins, William B. 
Doswell, James T., IT 
Harris, Donald R., Jr. 
Hovatter, Eugenous M. 
Bohn, Robert D. 
Stawicki, Theodore A. 
Airheart, William C. 
Dodenhoff, George H. 
Hughes, Orlin A. P. 
Crossman, Ralph B. 


Gribbin, Thomas A., IIBrooks, Donald H. 


Collins, George J. 
Panska, Donald A. 
Matthews, Merlin T. 
Warren, Robert F. 
Painter, Harry F. 


Mize, Charles D. 
Doehler, William F. 
Mobley, Warren L. 
Leader, Samuel F. 
Davis, Merle C. 


McLaurin, John M., Jr. Powell, J. B. 


Lees, Urban A. 
Bolts, Lewis E. 
Mileson, Donald F. 
Robinson, Robert B. 
McRay, Harold G. 
Newport, Richard B. 
Graham, Robert J. 


McKean, Edgar A. 

Vroegindewey, Robert 
J. 

Grimes, Doyle 

Youngs, Clifford A. 

Assad, Albert J. 

McGuire, James L. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of major: 
Kirstein, Lee A. 
Butner, John C., III 


Vuillemot, Floyd L. 
McCreight, James K. 


McCutchan, Robert C.Haigwood, Paul B. 


Spicer, Raymond B, 
Dyroff, William F. 
Fenton, Clayton C., 
Jr. 
Downen, Robert E. 
Dowd, John J., Jr. 
Uskurait, Robert H. 
Freeman, Thomas R. 
Mosher, Charles M. 
Rann, Louis A. 
Peck, William H. 
Draper, William H. 
Westcott, Charles T. 
Condra, James E. 
Wilcox, Edward A. 
Vance, Robert N. 
Demas, John G. 
VanMeter, Jo M. 
Sims, John B. 


Roland, Harold E., Jr. 


Harris, Frank W., III 


McIntosh, John C. 


Phelan, Don G. 
Bodley, Charles H. 
Larsen, Robert J. 
Noble, Richard F. 
Paris, Euclid P. 
Calvert, Robert W. 
Kelly, James P. 
Nesbitt, Cleon E. 
DeNormandie, Frank 
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Holicky, Joseph J. 
Daialo, Edward W. 
Porter, Robert H., Jr. 
Johnson, Tracy N. 
Overmyer, Gerald D. 
Hayes, James M. 
Field, Francis J. 
Gelzer, Edward D., Jr. 
LaRouche, Charles R. 
Johnson, Robert L. 
Chambers, Franklin R. 
Hoff, Frank X. 
Lewandowski, Thad- 
deus F. 
Wallace, 
Jr. 
Lahr, Robert J. 
McMahon, Clare R. 
Lynk, Edward H. P. 
Reid, James H., Jr. 
Hagarty, Patrick J. 
Hargett, Ernest C. 
Powell, David D. 
Clark, Allen B. 
Lewis, Elmer M., Jr. 
Rodney, Glenn W. 
Westphall, Howard A. 
Butler, Jack H. 
Cashman, James G. 
Boyd, Clarence W., Jr. 
McNeely, Robert L. 
Breckinridge, James T. 
Judge, Clark V. 
Burroughs, Charles R. 
Shea, James F., Jr. 
Summers, Theodore 
Walden, Denzil E. 
Keith, John H., Jr. 
Stewart, Howard D., II 
Johnson, Russell E. 


Charles M., 


Roothoff, John J. 
Daane, Marion J. 
Kirby, Edward K. 
Duffy, LeRoy M. 
Edwards, Paul M. 
Silva, Donald A. 
Rose, Maurice 


Humphreys, Richard 


Hicks, Norman W. 
Sullivan, Charles H. 
Harmon, Autrey B. 
Smith, Robert A. 
Hendricks, Clayton V. 
McGuigan, John R. 
Thomas, Robert J. 


Pottebaum, Linus F. 
Winn, Robert D. 
Kiser, Harrol 
Dresbach, Earl C., Jr. 
Dillard, Jack N. 
Harris, Robert G. 
Killian, Edwin W. 
VanCantfort, Rollin F. 
Larson, Harold V. 
Morin, Donald E. 
Stevens, Thomas J. 
Miles, Jack L. 
Parsons, Harold L. 
Wood, Ralph C. 
Spencer, Donald E. 
Martin, Reginald G. 
Rieder, Alvin R. 
Yount, Vance L., Jr. 
Alison, James C. 
Goss, Joseph A. 
Randolph, Richard J., 
Jr, 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Johnston, Howard J. 
Spaulding, Jack D. 
Connolly, Martin F. 
McNaughton, George 
O. 
Young, Robert F., Jr. 
Haney, James M. 
Ebert, James R. 
Harris, Howard H. 
Easter, Edward V. 
Boles, Jack F. 
Jones, David G. 
White, Jack D. 
Green, Melvin K. 
Badger, Guy O. 
Kuhlmann, Fred D. 
Blair, George G., II 
Barrett, Roscoe L., Jr. 
Estes, Donald E. 
Ford, Truett W. 
Fagan, William S. 
Frye, Robert W. 
Phillips, Jack B. 
Bey, Robert T. 
Keyes, Edward B., Jr. 
Barrett, Wallace C. 
Carr, Ira T. 
Gumienny, Leo 
Pineo, Ray D. 
Hunter, Clyde W. 
Baites, Lonnie P. 
Russ, Donald M. 
Darracott, Charles M. 
Knight, Frederic S. 
Kerrigan, William E. 
Selvitelle, Benjamin 
B., Jr. 
Bullard, Lyle W. 
McLennan, Kenneth 
Thomas, John C. 
Linn, Joseph W. 
Worley, Kermit M. 
Owens, Thurman 
Olson, Fredric O. 
Holt, Thomas J. 
Derning, Edmund G., 
Jr. 
Warshawer, Alan J. 
Michaud, John B, 
Mader, John F. 
Dixon, Frank L., Jr. 
Thomas, Jay J., Jr. 
Kleppsattel, Frederick 
M., Jr. 
Schultz, Gerald F. 
Critchett, Edward W. 
Valdes, Edmund 
May, Donald L. 
Bollinger, William D. 
Scharfen, John C. 
Fees, Fred J., Jr. 
McColm, Harry A., Jr. 
Dant, James K. 
Walton, Leo E. Jr. 
Johnson, Robert T. 
Buchanan, Fitzhugh 
L., Jr. 
Meeker, Ermine L. 
Wachter, John A. 
Dlugos, Thomas S. 
Showalter, Charles E. 
Santee, Robert E. 
Ambrosia, Eugene J. 
Butler, Harrison M. 
Mackey, Harold R. 
Good, George F., III 
Reid, Ernest R., Jr. 
Shepherd, Lemuel C., 
rir 
Stephens, Reuel W., 
Jr, 
Blagg, Russell E. 
Eschholz, Theodore S. 
Gover, Robert L., Jr. 
Blough, Foster W. 
Babe, George A. 
Koler, Joseph, Jr. 
Young, William F. 
Bradley, Lawrence J. 
Shanahan, Thomas C. 


Coon, Elvin R., Jr. 
Hillmer, Donald F. 
VomoOrde, Ewald A., 
Jr. 
Foyle, Robert A. 
Rump, William 8. 
VanZuyen, William 
M. 
Lerond, Jack M. 
Hall, Donald L. 
Munn, Charles R., Jr. 
Beverly, Arthur C. 
Reese, Howard E. 
Smith, Donald H. 
McNicholas, Robert J. 
Baeriswyl, Louis, Jr. 
Taylor, Wilber F. 
Taylor, Roma T., Jr. 
Macklin, William H. 
King, Charles F., Jr. 
Pryor, Bertram H. 
Kurowski, Anthony R. 
Heffernan, Neal E. 
Davis, Joseph L. 
Hansen, Jack R. 
DeLong, Earl R. 
Snyder, Joris J. 
Webb, Lewis R. 
Miniclier, John F. 
Langley, Charles F. 
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Scharnberg, George R. 
Montague, Paul B. 
Ludwig, Verle E. 
Robinson, Dayton, Jr. 
Bennett, Nalton M. 
Stavridis, Paul G. 
Barr, John F., Jr. 
Owens, Owen L. 
Wildey, Robert L. 
Coffman, John W. 
Wessel, Wallace 
Fegley, James E. 
Pearcy, Eddie E. 
Stowers, Robert M. 
Corn, Clifford D. 
Grier, Samuel L. 
Witkowski, Henry J. 
Kessler, Paul 
Keating, Weldon L. 
Leidy, Alfred L. 
McCain, Gene M. 
Vrabel, Michael J. 
Brent, Joseph M. 
Miller, Richard R. 
Barnard, John R. 
Harris, William A. 
Alexander, John C. 
Elledge, Raymond J. 
Tucker, Chester E. 
Palmer, Kenny C. 


McClelland, William A.Emma, Carl J. 


Hickman, William T. 
Horn, James A. 
Barde, Robert E. 
Flood, James H. A. 
Runyan, Clair F. 
Anderson, Robert V. 
Selmyhr, Garlen L, 
Magruder, Bruce, Jr. 
Martin, Lee D. 
Blyth, Charles W. 
Yingling, James M. 
Gately, William F., Jr. 
Bentley, Loren D, 
Barry, Richard S. 


Marusak, Andrew V., 
Jr. 
Nilsen, George H. 
O'Connell, John P. 
Redman, Charles B. 
Perrich, Robert J. 
Carpenter, Stanley H. 
Wilson, Harold B. 
Stephenson, Charles 
R. 
Gilman, Donald E. 
Blaha, Herbert J. 
Patton, William C. 
Moak, Stanley T. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of captain: 


Windsor, Billie W. 
Maxwell, Glenn K. 


Allweiler, Joseph O. 

Werz, Francis J. 

Myers, Donald A. 

Schremp, George R., 
Jr. 


Berglund, Warren T. 
Gormley, John D. 
Vey, Willis D. 
Shoemake, Loyd R. 
Carothers, James H., 
Jr. 
Henson, William E, 
Shaffer, Raymond A. 
Harris, George C., Jr. 
Phillips, Jimmie R. 
Toms, Edward H. 
Kain, Edward W. 
Sanborn, Earle L., Jr. 
Soper, Melvin A., Jr. 
Rutherford, Robert J. 
Spencer, Ralph B. 
Stein, Alfred F. 
Sloan, Richard E. 
Gregory, Malcome G. 
Corbet, Jimmy A. 
White. Jean P. 
Ison, Lee F. 
Morgan. William H. 
Turner, Charles F. 
Rappe, J. C. 
Backus, Edward E, 
Hamby, Ronald L. 
Eggleston, Joseph N. 


Johnson, Herschel L., 
Jr, 
Walters, Raymond D. 
Himmer, Donald R. 
Bradberry, Joe E. 
Resnik, Edward D, 
Welch, Homer L. 
Clark, James E. 
Rishel, Austin C. 
Ritter, Otto W. 
Nielsen, William J. 
Adams, Sammy T. 
Gambrel, James E. 
Duncan, Billy R. 
Cronk, Robert A. 
McConnell, Warren M. 
Simmons, Jack A. 
Arquiette, John B. 
Irons, Milton E. 
Marques, Preston P., 
Jr. 
Evans, Donald C. 
Koppenhaver, How- 


Thurber, William M. 
Sparks, John A. 
Cantieny, John B, 
Cox, Donald L., Jr. 
Julian, Martin D, 
Brindell, Charles R. 
Palmer, Charles B, 
Ryan, James, Jr. 
Powers, William T, 
Cook, Edward C. 
Dunn, Walter F. 
Friberg, James W. 
Bomgardner, George I. 


Ledbetter, ArchibaldJerabek, Milton H. 


Cc. 
Fauver, Ronald E. 
Cook, Marcus H. 
Kneale, Charles R. 


St.Clair, Pred W. 

Bray, Richard P, 

DesJardines, Lawrence 
J. 
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Sanford, Herbert C. 
Bottorff, Harry J. Medis, James W, 
Lugger, Marvin H, Frisbie, H. Reed, Jr. 
Carruthers, Robert E.Smigay, Daniel B, 
Harp, James J. Stitt, Charles L. 
Glasgow, Harold G. Perez, Richard 
Cawthon, Walter C., Rapp, John M. 

Jr. Cooke, Richard M, 
Fites, Malcolm V, Fennell, Patrick J., 
Studt, John C. Jr. 

Hatch, Richard L, Wagner, David H, 
VanSant, Frederick N. Daley, John J., Jr. 
Garrett, Donald J. Hammel, Charles F. 
Duck, John E. Hieber, George A. 
Helsher, Paul M. Jacobs, Merrill M. 
Maxwell, Hurdle L. St. Amour, Paul A. A. 


Hines, Jack D, 


Tighe, Paul J. Duff, John C. 
Kehoe, James P. Hendricks, Robert G., 
Eckert, John F., Jr. Jr. | 
Shuttleworth, Fritzlen, James W. 
James E. 


Pagano, Vincent B. 
Morris, Loyd E., Jr. 
Kent, Brian B. 

Gallagher, John H, 


Wonhof, Alan E. 
Warren, Frank R. 
Montague, James H. 
Seiler, David F. Nelson, Robert C. 
Fritschi, George W. Murray, Francis R. 
Smith, Bernard B., Jr.Forrey, Wilmer H. 
Owen, Billy M. Porter, George A. 
Plamondon, Robert A. Treble, Charles 
Henry, Clark G. Morgan, Donald ©, 
Young, Dale E. Rueckel, Frederick A. 
Daly, Daniel C. Clatworthy, John 
Hauck, Walter R. Whalen, Robert P, 
Tayntor, Charles E. Cavallo, Louis J. 
Gradl, Herbert M. Bartlett, Stephen W, 
Miller, John H. McAdams, Donald J. 
Realsen, Arvid W. Pitchford, Charles F, 

Davidson, Darrell U. 
Coffin, James H. 

Sayce, Donald H. 
Mann, Bennie H., Jr. 

Twining, David S. 
O'Brien, Charles H. 

Craig, Winchell M., Jr. 
Harvey, Donald L. 

Rowlands, Cledwyn P. 
Dunbaugh, Charles R. 

Campbell, John W. 
Statzer, Merlin V. 

Christy, Robert A. 
Hutchinson, Robert N 

Eagan, Arthur J. 
Walker, Joe G., Jr. 
Smil William Caudill, Curtis E. 

E 8 J Percy, Stephen 
e, Wesley E. Layne, Donald Q, 


Wells, Ullie ©. 
Murphy, Donald L. a ‘ 
Drennan, Lawrence Jonen HonetS W:O; 


T., Jr. Smith, Joseph N. 


Blair, John H, 
Smith, Kenneth L. Baltus, David H. 
Gragan, David E. Conlin, John C, 
Dickey, David K. 


Horne, Ivan F. Jr. 
Poitevent, Walter O. Johnson, Clifford H. 


Fridell, John R. Truesdale, Bruce A. 
Koelper, Donald E. Ferrington, George B., 
Jr. 


Guay, Robert P. 8 
Comfort, Clayton L. 


Fisher, Farris C. 
Calder, James D. Watson, LeRoy E, 


Conrado, James S., Ir. Hearn, Thomas M. 
Chaligren, Stanley A. wiitsie, Russell E. 
Solliday, Robert E. Stephens, Ray A. 
Needham, Michael J. Hoch, Louis A., Ir. 
Reilly, Donald J. Smith, Kenneth E, 
Courtney, Richard G. williams, Robert G, 
Folck, Chester A. Pollard, Jack G. 
Danielson, Donald C. Delcuze, Godfrey S. 
Raines, Thomas E. Baker, Clarence M. 
Liddle, Chester A., Jr. Bradley, William C. 
Parish, Lowell W. Heering, David P. 
Kelly, John F. J. Coyle, Thomas J. 
Slack, Gerald J. Lee, Richard J., Jr. 
Mann, John W. Clark, Bernard E. 
Rainbolt, Richard E. Sinclair, John E. 
Beal, Don D. Boyd, Frank M. 
Clark, Fred E., Jr. Cain, Thomas L. 
Ratcliff, Percy D. Rovegno, Donald C. 
Dutton, Thomas A. Sulik, Richard A. 
Barton, Willis W., Jr. Sullivan, William M. 
Holt, Ralph P. Hutchins, Walter P. 
MacDonald, HermanMadden, Byron E. 
A., Jr. Greer, Roger W. 


Wahlfeld, Howard W. Bowen, James T, 

Dockstader, 
w. 

Bell, George N. 


RichardDarron, Robert R. 
Kennedy, Thomas L. 
Spurlock, David A, 
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Savoy, Ernest R. 
Salzman, Frederick 


Smith, Craig S. 
Nugent, Thomas F. E. 
Cockey, John M. 
Greene, John W. 
Houston, Stanley S. 
Smith, Haywood R. 
Haskins, Francis W. 
Ayers, Thomas J. 
Prebihalo, Robert G. 
Foster, Richard M. 
Pitcher, Bert R., Jr. 
Miller, William S., Jr. 
Starnes, Cullen G., Jr. 
Jenks, Harry E., II 
Christensen, Don R. 
Ringler, Jack K. 
Brown, Guy L. 
Muhlig, John R., Jr. 
Platea, Anthony 

P., Jr. 
Pate, Gerald S. 
Ganey, Thomas P. 
O'Toole, John L. 
Slack, Thomas W. 
Blair, Richard R. 
Bloom, Allan H. 
Johnson, Mannon 

A., Jr. 
Thompson, Robert H. 
Boyd, Daniel Z. 
Pfeifle, Richard C. 
Smith, John H. 
Cook, Walter T. 
Haviland, Harold D. 
Tyksinski, William A. 
Maas, Bertram A. 
Tiede, Herbert R. 
Bujan, Charles D. 
Selby, Donald F. 
Poindexter, John E. 
Vibberts, John L. 
Martin, Robert W., Jr. 
Swinney, James T. 
Marts, Austin M. 
Lawrence, Rodney O. 
Hillyard, Gordon L. 
Dresely, John W. 
Rivard, Ronald I. 
MacDonald, Robert E. 
Jaksina, Stanley C. 
Lockard, Edwin W. 
White, Robert D. 
Sullivan, William J. 
Jacobson, Douglas T. 
Dininger, Charles F., 

Jr. 


Andersen, Andrew E., 
Jr. 
Roe, John M., Jr. 
Simpson, William A. 
Allen, Thomas H., Jr. 
Andersen, Ernest J. 
Bany, John B., Jr. 
McDonald, Daniel V. 
Teague, Charles E. 
McCreight, Jack D. 
Dorffeld, Charles E. 
Eitel, Robert J. 
Eleazer, William R. 
Stanton, Thomas P. 
Hyatt, John K., Jr. 
Andersen, Eugene W. 
Ryan, Philip J. 
Walling, Robert P. 
Burk, Thomas K., Jr. 
Simpson, Donald R. 
Zimolzak, Frank 
Peterson, Bob K. 
Durhan, John A., Jr. 
Strain, Donald H. 
Malovich, Arthur D. 
Newman, Buel B., Jr. 
Bird, Neale E. 
McDermott, Arthur 
T. 
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Wolcott, Frank B., 
III 


Rojo, Manuel, Jr. 

Morris, Clark S. 

Binney, Douglas C. 

Duphiney, Randall 
W 


Alm, Richard A. 

Emmons, Charles D. 

Wood, Charles D. 

Chace, Frank C., Jr. 

Lippold, Orville V., 
Jr. 

Litzenberger, Earle 
D. 


Glidden, Thomas T. 
Hamilton, John A. 
Manhard, Albert H., 
Jr. 
Kraynak, John P. 
Cahill, John J. 
Hower, Raymond R. 
DeNora, John 
Alves, Edward R., Jr. 
Dumont, Thomas J. 
Walker, James H. 
Sullivan, Thomas L. 
Goodin, James C. 
Stoffelen, Peter L. 
Paro, Eugene E., Jr. 
Yelek, Don L. 
ONeill, John E. 
Stiffler, Charles R. 
Brekenridge, Floyd S., 
Jr. 
Leisy, Robert R. 
Martin, Richard L. 
Orr, Arnold J. 
Sears, Walter E., Jr. 
Goodall, Robert L. 
Eversole, Carl J. 


Lunsford, William T. 


Palmer, Richard L. 
Nyland, William T. 
Palmer, Robert P. 
Eddy, James R. 
Williams, Frank P., Jr. 
D'Arco, Anthony J. 


Mitchell, Frank H., Jr. 


Beauchamp, Glen T. 
Limbach, Walter R. 
West, Frank K., Jr. 
O'Connell, Patrick J. 
Egger, Charles H. F. 
Vidano, Albert J. 
Crews, Duane D., Jr. 
Brooks, Thomas D. 
Mayer, Donald F. 
Franklin, Quentin I. 
Sheahan, Robert R. 
Viers, Willard G., Jr. 
Sherlock, John, Jr. 
Jarman, Lewis W. 
Connolly, James J. 
Dunn, Hollis T. 
Leavitt, Edward J. 
Shauer, Walter H., Jr. 
Rogers, Lane 
Chaney, Earl D., Jr. 
Zimmerman, Eugene 


H. 
Merrill, Will A. 
Flanagan, John H. 


House, William E., Jr. 


Somers, Allen H. 
Palmer, Kenneth P, 
Snead, Douglas L. 
Bladergroen, Charles 


H. 
Alber, John W. 


McMonagle, James J. 


Carpenter, Donald R. 
Kittler, Simon J. 
Lono, Luther A. 
Ogden, Bruce F. 
Donovan, Orval E. 
Vandersluis, Jan P, 
Bitner, Daniel S. 
Walker, John B., Jr. 
Bright, Ray E., Jr. 
Skipper, Kenneth J. 


Thatcher, John L. Foster, David L. 
Costello, Thomas L. Chester, John W., Jr. 
Gallagher, Edward W. Salter, Martin E., Jr. 
Brower, Joseph P. Waters, George J. 
Standish, Cameron Elam, David L. 
Hunter, Earl R. Wood, Donald E. 
Herron, David G. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to qual- 
ifications therefor as provided by law: 


Letchworth, Rodney R. 
Mead, William H. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to qual- 
ifications therefor as provided by law: 
Lutton, John M., Jr. Sloan, Robert W. 
Salmon, Lawrence R. Weaver, Robert F., Jr. 
Slater, John H. Stone, Alan C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 21, 1962 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 55: 7: Let the wicked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts; and let him return unto the 
Lord, and He will have mercy upon him; 
and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon. 

Almighty God, in this meditative 
season of the Christian year may we be 
filled with a mood that is befitting to its 
solemnity and significance. 

Gird us with renewed strength and 
courage to rise above everything that de- 
files our character and darkens the win- 
dow of hope and of aspiration. 

Grant that there may be in our inmost 
being a passion for purity, a power to 
master every self-indulgent desire, and 
a prayer to pursue the more excellent 
way. 

We pray that Thou wilt put Thine 
arms of love about the sorrowing and all 
whose heads are bowed low by the blows 
of adversity and who mourn in secret 
behind a smiling face. 

Hear us in His name who is of all 
friends the nearest. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 167) 
entitled “An act to authorize the At- 
torney General to compel the produc- 
tion of documentary evidence required 
in civil investigations for the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, and for 
other purposes,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. Hruska to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 641) to pro- 
vide for the free entry of an intermediate 
lens beta-ray spectrometer for the use 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
together with amendments of the Senate 
thereto and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


“Sec. 2. (a) Section 165 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to losses) is 
amended— 

“(1) By redesignating subsection (h) as 
subsection (i), and 

“(2) By inserting after subsection (g) a 
new subsection (h) as follows— 

h) Disaster Losses.—Notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (a), any loss 

1) attributable to a disaster which oc- 
curs during the period following the close 
of the taxable year and on or before the 
time prescribed by law for filing the income 
tax return for the taxable year (determined 
— 8 7 8 regard to any extensſon of time), 
an 

2) occurring in an area subsequently 
determined by the President of the United 


States to warrant assistance by the Federal 


Government under sections 1855-1855 g of 
title 42, 
at the election of the taxpayer, may be de- 
ducted for the taxable year immediately 
preceding the taxable year in which the 
disaster occurred. Such deduction shall not 
be in excess of so much of the loss as would 
have been deductible in the taxable year 
in which the casualty occurred. If an elec- 
tion is made under this subsection, the cas- 
ualty resulting in the loss will be deemed to 
have occurred in the taxable year for which 
the deduction is claimed.’ 

“(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective with respect to any 
disaster occurring after December 31, 1961. 


Amend the title so as to read: 

An Act to provide for the free entry of an 
intermediate lens beta-ray spectrometer for 
the use of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and to amend section 165 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to treatment of casualty losses in areas des- 
ignated by the President as disaster areas. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the chairman ex- 
plain the bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as Members 
of the House will recall, H.R. 641 passed 
the House or Representatives unani- 
mously on August 23,1961. The purpose 
of the bill was to provide for the free en- 
try of an intermediate lens beta-ray 
spectrometer for the use of Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

The Senate made no changes in the 
bill which would affect this purpose. 
However, the Senate did add an amend- 
ment, cosponsored by Senator BYRD, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and Senator WILLIAMS, of Dela- 
ware, ranking member of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, the purpose of which, 
as stated by Senator WILLIAMS, is to al- 
low those in any disaster area so declared 
by the President of the United States to 
charge off their casualty losses on the 
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preceding year’s tax return when the dis- 
aster happens after January 1 and before 
the time prescribed by law for the filing 
of their income tax returns.” 

Mr. Speaker, in addition, permit me 
to suggest that I am asking the House 
to agree to this Senate amendment with 
the understanding that: 

First. It applies only in the case of a 
casualty loss (a) attributable to a major 
disaster—within the meaning of section 
2(a) of the act of September 30, 1950— 
and (b) sustained in an area for which 
the President directs Federal agencies to 
provide assistance for such major dis- 
aster under section 3 of such act. 

Second. In the case of such a casualty 
loss, if the disaster occurred after the 
close of the taxpayer’s taxable year and 
before the date prescribed by law for 
filing his return for such taxable year, 
the taxpayer may elect to treat such 
loss as sustained in the taxable year 
immediately preceding the taxable year 
in which the disaster occurred. 

Third, In any such case, the amount 
which is allowable under section 165 (a) 
of the 1954 code for such preceding tax- 
able year with respect to such loss is to 
be the amount which would be allowable 
under such section 165(a) for the tax- 
able year in which such loss is sustained. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, this 
matter was called to my attention some 
days ago by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wiit1ams]. I told him at the time 
that I thought such action as this was 
highly desirable. 

I had occasion the other day to go to 
the Atlantic coast of New Jersey to take a 
look for myself at the damage that was 
done there. I was taken on an inspec- 
tion tour by local officials. The only 
way we could get through was by a 
caterpillar-equipped vehicle. I must 
say that the damage done not only to 
public facilities but also to private homes 
and private businesses is just completely 
. unless you see it for your- 


It does seem to me that this measure 
is only equitable and fair. It will not 
ultimately result in any loss of revenue 
to the Government but will be of im- 
mense help to people in the disaster area 
who have suffered very seriously from 
the terrific storm that struck them. 

I might say also, Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand there are other actions being con- 
sidered in the Congress of the United 
States that would afford additional relief 
to these people. As I say, I have seen 
something of the situation at firsthand. 
I want to say at this point that anything 
reasonable that can be brought before 
the Congress to sid in this situation I 
shall be glad to move along as fast as I 
can. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 

compliment and thank the distinguished 
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minority leader, Mr. HALLECK, for the 
interest, sympathy, and understanding 
he has demonstrated for those affected 
by the tragic storm that struck with 
such fury along the New Jersey coast 
and brought such suffering and loss to 
the people of my State. When the gen- 
tleman from Indiana took time from his 
busy schedule to travel to New Jersey 
and spend his entire weekend viewing 
and evaluating the scene personally, he 
again demonstrated the deep concern 
and real interest he has as one of our 
national leaders in the general welfare 
of all of the people of this country. As 
a result of his personal interest and sup- 
port the amendment passed in the other 
body will, I believe, receive unanimous 
approval in the House. 

As one who has also personally viewed 
the destruction and who has personal 
knowledge of the great loss of life and 
of property resulting from this storm I 
join the gentleman from Indiana in sup- 
porting this amendment and urge its 
unanimous adoption by the House. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
of which I was the author was the vehi- 
cle for this amendment, which I am very 
happy to support. I come from an area 
which is occasionally subject to hurri- 
canes and the damage resulting from 
them. I think this is a very fine amend- 
ment and one which will give some de- 
gree of relief to people who suffered a 
very great disaster. I hope the House 
will concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority members of the committee are 
agreed that we should concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the bill, H.R. 641, as 
amended, now before the House. The 
amendment as adopted by the Senate 
provides for an amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code which would allow 
taxpayers in my State who have suffered 
severely from the recent coastal storm to 
take credit for this damage on their 1961 
income tax returns rather than having 
to wait to take such tax credit a year 
from now. This will greatly aid in pro- 
viding cash for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing for those who have lost their homes 
and businesses in this disaster. 

The change as contemplated by this 
amendment will not result in any loss in 
revenue to the Federal Government. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, I repre- 
sent a State which has just suffered an 
estimated $13,320,000 damage from 
floodwaters which swept through homes, 
businesses, and farms in southern Idaho 
last month. 

Having personally witnessed the dev- 
astation wrought these people by ele- 
ments over which they had no control, 
I can strongly endorse the tax aid 
amendment attached to H.R. 641 in the 
Senate Monday which would aid flood 
victims in their economic recovery. 
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The amendment makes it possible for 
those living where the President has de- 
clared it a disaster area to claim their 
losses on their current tax return rather 
than waiting to deduct the losses until 
the next year. 

This would mean disaster victims 
would have available this additional tax 
revenue assistance at the time when they 
most desperately need it. Present tax 
law provides that such losses can be de- 
ducted only in the calendar year in which 
they occur, so persons hard hit finan- 
cially by the Idaho flood would get no 
tax relief until 1963. 

Those who have already filed their tax 
forms can send amended returns to take 
advantage of this change in the law if 
the amendment is adopted. 

Since this amendment had the support 
of the Senate and was drafted in co- 
operation with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, I hope the House will take imme- 
diate action to grant this tax relief. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN 
EVIDENCE 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 167) to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to compel 
the production of documentary evidence 
required in civil investigations for the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws, and 
for other purposes, together with House 
amendments thereto, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate, and 
that conferees be appointed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. CEL- 
LER, Roprno, ROGERS of Colorado, Mevr. 
LocH, and MEADER. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEM- 

PLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 5968) to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended. 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MU- 
NICIPALITY OF BLOOMFIELD 
N.J.) 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 567. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the year 1962 marks the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the municipality of Bloomfield, 
which took place on March 23, 1812, through 
an act of the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey; and 
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Whereas the town of Bloomfield was named 
for Joseph Bloomfield, who served his coun- 
try as a Member of this House, as a brigadier 
general in the War of 1812, as a Governor of 
the State of New Jersey, and as a major in 
the Revolutionary War; and 

Whereas, in observance of the sesquicenten- 
nial, the town of Bloomfield and its citizens 
are conducting ceremonies and other appro- 
priate activities in the current year: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the citizens and government of the town 
of Bloomfield, New Jersey, on the occasion 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the town of Bloom- 
field. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on our side of the 
aisle spoke to me this morning about 
this measure and indicated he is in favor 
of it. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, this simply 
extends felicitations. It does not cost 
any money? 

Mr. RODINO. 
money. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a cen- 
tury and a half of progress and produc- 
tivity is nothing to be ignored. Indeed, 
it must be hailed as a matter of fore- 
most importance. That is why, through- 
out the State of New Jersey, tribute is 
being accorded the city of Bloomfield, on 
the occasion of its 150th anniversary— 
an event well worth the time and effort 
of everyone concerned. 

About the year 1700 a sturdy race of 
people began to settle in the Bloomfield 
area. The lay of the land was inviting. 
There was a fertile plain covered with 
virgin forests and flanked by tillable up- 
lands. Two small rivers watered the 
region, giving promise of numerous mill 
sites. All that was needed to turn the 
countryside into an outstanding com- 
munity was hard work and perseverance. 
These the earliest settlers were more 
than willing to provide. They worked 
not only for themselves but for their 
descendants. They came to stay. 

In short time the people of Bloomfield 
had erected for themselves a community 
to be proud of, not only in the economic 
sense but in a spiritual and patriotic 
sense as well. The settlement of that 
part of Bloomfield formerly called Wat- 
sesson Plain became in time the most im- 
portant section of the town. The first 
major improvement thereabouts was a 
wooden highway, constructed for the 
purpose of overcoming the perils of the 
mud season. Here and there along the 
course of the road, log houses and frame 
Flemmish cottages were quickly erected. 
And when the growth in population and 
produce warranted mills in the neighbor- 


It does not cost any 
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hood, they were built. The first sawmill 
went into business as early as 1702. 

Copper mines were discovered in the 
area before long, and a small copper in- 
dustry came into existence, attracting 
additional settlers. 

During the Revolutionary War there 
were no battles fought on Watsesson 
Plain, but the section was able to supply 
forage and supplies to Washington’s 
troops when they encamped at Newark, 
in 1776. There is a story that Washing- 
ton came here once for a night’s lodg- 
ing, only to leave when he found that 
the traitor, Benedict Arnold, was quar- 
tered nearby. 

Following the war, in 1796, it was de- 
cided in town meeting to adopt the town 
name of Bloomfield, in honor of Gen. 
Joseph Bloomfield, a Revolutionary hero 
destined later to serve as Governor of 
the State, and a Member of Congress. 

Yet not until 16 years later was 
Bloomfield enabled to separate herself 
from Newark Township. When that was 
brought about by legislative fiat, in the 
year 1812, Bloomfield came into her own 
and promptly began to thrive, as one of 
the outstanding communities in Essex 
County. 

In time the town was to be cut down 
in size, to make way for the creation of 
four new neighbors: the towns of Mont- 
clair, Belleville, Glen Ridge and Nutley— 
formed from an area of 20 square miles 
formerly part of the Bloomfield domain. 

But this in no way prevented Bloom- 
field from thriving, even under condi- 
tions of reduced size. The fact is evi- 
dent today, through the existence of a 
substantial community, some 50,000 
strong, and industry on a grand scale. 

Not only is Bloomfield the site of a 
Westinghouse plant, a division of Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry and a Gen- 
eral Motors parts unit, but also factories 
manufacturing nationally known and 
used electrical appliances and equip- 
ment, aluminum products, cosmetics, 
candy, pharmaceuticals, porcelain enam- 
eling, precision tools, and a variety of 
other industrial and scientific compo- 
nents and instruments. In addition, nu- 
merous research laboratories seek ways 
today to make easier and healthier our 
living tomorrow. 

Two Bloomfield banks, moreover, re- 
cord deposits of more than $150 mil- 
lion—a million for each year of the ex- 
istence of this thriving town. 

Local educational facilities include 
the venerable Bloomfield College and 
Seminary, founded in 1810. 

Indeed, there is little in the way of 
industrial, educational, spiritual, and pa- 
triotic tradition that is not somehow 
accorded a place in the annals of Bloom- 
field, N.J., a town to be proud of, on 
this, the 150th year of its memorable ex- 
istence. For here, beyond question, is 
the kind of community that can truly 
be called the backbone of the American 
Republic. It is fitting and proper, there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, that the House of 
Representatives has on this day adopted 
House Resolution 567, extending greet- 
ings and felicitations to the citizens and 
government of the town of Bloomfield, 
N.J., on the occasion of the 150th anni- 
versary of the establishment of their 
town. 
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COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 9 OF THE Mc- 
SWEENEY-McNARY FOREST RE- 
SEARCH ACT OF MAY 22, 1928 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 9 of 
the McSweeney-McNary Forest Research 
Act of May 22, 1928. This bill would 
remove the annual limitation on appro- 
priations for forest resurveys. Adequate 
control over amounts appropriated an- 
nually, as in the case of other forestry 
research of the Department, then may be 
maintained through the usual budgetary 
review and the annual appropriation 
process in Congress. 

In 1949 the Congress provided an au- 
thorization of $1,500,000 annually for 
conducting resurveys of the Nation's 
forest land and timber resources. Dur- 
ing the past 12 years the costs of con- 
ducting forest surveys, like most other 
costs, have risen materially. As a result, 
a change in the authorization for resur- 
veys, as proposed in this bill, has become 
necessary. 

The Forest Survey provides the only 
comprehensive source of information on 
one of our most important natural re- 
sources. It is a source of basic statistics 
on the area and condition of forest lands, 
the volume, quality and location of re- 
maining timber resources, the growth of 
timber, losses to fire and other destruc- 
tive agents, and the current timber cut 
and prospective trends in requirements 
for forest products. 

Every forestry agency requires such 
up-to-date facts on timber resources and 
uses to determine the effectiveness of our 
forestry efforts and the need for forestry 
programs. Forest industries need sur- 
vey information in reaching business de- 
cisions on such problems as plant loca- 
tion and wood procurement programs. 

This bill is necessary to enable the 
Department of Agriculture to conduct 
the nationwide forest survey on an ade- 
quate basis. This work is an essential 
part of the total forestry research pro- 
gram that is needed to support our large 
and growing forest economy. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND 
NAVAL VESSELS 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 

House Resolution 562 and ask for its im- 

mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
9751) to authorize appropriations during 
fiscal year 1963 for aircraft, missiles, and na- 
val vessels for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed four hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 

„and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and pend- 
ing that I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 562 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
9751, a bill to authorize appropriations 
during fiscal year 1963 for aircraft, mis- 
siles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. The res- 
olution provides for an open rule with 
4 hours of general debate. 

We believe that today our strategic 
retaliatory forces are fully capable of 
destroying the Soviet target system, even 
after absorbing an initial nuclear sur- 
prise attack. 

However, we do not know how large a 
strategic retaliatory force and what com- 
bination of weapons system we will need 
over the next several years to continue 
to deter the Soviet Union; or, if deter- 
rence fails, to be able to strike back de- 
cisively even after absorbing an initial 
nuclear attack. 

The size and kind of forces the coun- 
try will need in the future will be in- 
fluenced, in large part, by the size and 
kind of long-range nuclear forces the 
Soviets could bring against us and our 
allies and by the effectiveness of their 
defensive system. Assuming that the 
Soviet Union will eventually build a 
large ICBM force, then we must concen- 
trate our efforts on the kind of strategic 
offensive forces which will be able to 
ride out an all-out attack by nuclear- 
armed ICBM’s in sufficient strength to 
strike back decisively. 

Steps must also be taken to improve 
our defenses against the growing threat 
of submarine-launched missiles. The 
Soviet Union probably already has some 
missile-firing submarines, a few of which 
may be nuclear powered. This fleet may 
be expected to grow in numbers and in 
capability, and new measures will have 
to be devised to counter that threat. 

„there is the possibility farther 
out in the future of a satellite-borne 
threat. In fact, the problem of detect- 
ing, tracking, and identifying satellites 
is already with us. 

Mr. Speaker, up until a few moments 
ago I had intended to address myself at 
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some length on what I understood was 
to be the most controversial issue posed 
by this bill, namely, whether the provi- 
sions of the bill with reference to the 
so-called RS-70 bomber planes versus 
the executive department’s opposition 
thereto would prevail. This kas been 
heralded as a contest between the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of our 
Government. However, I have learned 
since I have come upon the floor that this 
has been resolved; and that the Armed 
Services Committee, under the leadership 
of the very able chairman, has agreed, or 
possibly compromised would be a better 
word, with the executive department 
and an appropriate amendment will be 
offered to put into effect that agreement. 

However, I do want to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that as members of the legis- 
lative branch of our Government, most 
of us applaud the distinguished chair- 
man, Mr. Vinson, and his efforts to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Congress by 
maintaining its independence of the 
executive department. For, if I under- 
stand the Constitution, and I think I do, 
the Founding Fathers provided that the 
Congress as a legislative body had the 
privilege and the duty to raise and sup- 
port armies, and otherwise provide for 
the armed defense of the country. 
While, on the other hand, the President 
was set up as the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces. 

Therefore, it is the judgment of this 
Member of the Congress that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is unquestion- 
ably within its right in insisting that the 
moneys it authorizes for particular 
weapons should be expended by the 
executive department for that purpose. 
In this connection, I should like to em- 
phasize here that we in the Congress 
and in the country generally are in- 
debted to the great chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House, 
the Honorable CARL Vinson, for the sub- 
stantial contribution which he has made 
throughout the many years that he has 
been chairman of this important com- 
mittee, to the defense of our country. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I should also 
like to applaud another public servant, 
one whom I know only by reputation, 
the Honorable Robert S. McNamara, the 
Secretary of Defense, who has differed 
with our distinguished chairman in this 
case of the B—70’s. I am sure that Mr. 
McNamara is a distinguished public ser- 
vant. His phenomenal career in in- 
dustry has demonstrated his ability. 
His unselfish sacrifice made by him in 
order to undertake the important post 
that he now holds demonstrates his 
patriotism and dedication to country. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be foolish indeed 
to set myself up as an arbiter in what 
appeared to k- a controversy between 
these two great Americans. I am no 
expert in this or any other field, but I 
do have certain convictions which I 
have repeatedly stated from this floor 
over a period of the past 15 years. 
These are that Russia wants neither war 
nor peace, but the Communists set out 
deliberately at the conclusion of World 
War II to destroy its chief potential 
enemy, the United States of America, 
not by force of arms but by the destruc- 
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tion of the value of our dollar, and 
thereby our economy. ‘Then, in turn, 
when we are a bankrupt nation and 
the hungry bellies ensue, to take over 
through infiltration, subversion, and the 
other now-known Russian devices with- 
out even firing a Russian gun. Mr. 
Speaker, I repeat, I am more concerned 
about the fiscal stability of this country 
than I am fearful of a Russian invasion. 
Therefore, while we must maintain a 
reasonably adequate defense posture, we 
must at the same time see to it that our 
fiscal house is kept in order, lest we 
play into the hands of the Communists. 

In this connection I recall that in 1949 
we had a somewhat similar situation 
when the construction of a large num- 
ber of B-36 bombers was under consider- 
ation. At that time, I had a rather ex- 
tended colloquy with the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in which I made the same point 
that I am making here today. On that 
occasion I pointed out that the B-36 
bombers would be obsolete before the 
last came over the assembly line. Of 
course, that prediction proved to be true. 
Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am happy that 
sober judgment has prevailed and the 
additional $2.5 billion will not be ex- 
pended at this time. I repeat my appre- 
hension of spending ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy, and in this connection I should 
like to again point out that we owe $300 
billion, that we are still engaging in the 
modern but false liberals’ pastime of 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy. In 
24 of the past 26 years we have had an 
unbalanced budget. We have raised the 
debt limit $2 billion this year and will be 
called upon to raise it another $8 or $10 
billion before this Congress adjourns. 
The interest alone on the national debt 
is now better than twice the amount 
which was required to run the whole 
Federal Government 30 years ago. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Iowa, who always is 
alert to the situation which I am now 
discussing. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is very 
kind. I rose to commend the distin- 
guished gentleman on the statement he 
is making. In view of the fact that this 
is a $13 billion authorization bill, Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present, We should 
have more Members present to hear the 
gentleman’s very fine statement. 

Mr. VINSON. Will not the gentleman 
wait until the rule is adopted, and then 
make his point of order? 

Mr. GROSS. I would like the Mem- 
bers here to hear the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. COLMER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s gesture. Under the assurance 
that I have said my little piece for the 
umpteenth time on the floor of the 
House, will the gentleman not withhold 
his motion a couple of more minutes? 

Mr, GROSS. I defer to the wishes of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman al- 
ways is most gracious, and I thank him, 

I am going to do just what I said I 
was going to do, I am going to cease this 
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useless dissertation here because nobody 
pays any attention to this type of rea> 
soning. But you are going to have to 
pay attention to it in just a few more 
years. You had better wake up and pay 
some attention to it now while you have 
an opportunity. 

We must not only be reasonable in the 
area of national defense but we must 
also be prudent in domestic expendi- 
tures. These new authorizations for 
more welfare programs must be stopped. 
As surely as we gather in this Chamber 
today, there is a day of reckoning ahead. 
We had better apply the brakes and re- 
verse the trend now while there is pos- 
sibly still time or else we shall become 
the serfs of the Communist masters— 
not through armed invasion but by our 
own lack of discretion and self-control. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi, my colleague on the Rules 
Committee, Mr. COLMER, explained, 
this resolution makes in order the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 9751, an open 
rule with 4 hours of debate, to authorize 
appropriations, for fiscal year 1963, “for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses.” In other words, this is a military 
authorization bill. 

This bill was reported unanimously by 
the Armed Services Committee, and this 
rule was also reported unanimously by 
the Rules Committee. There has been 
only one controversial provision in this 
bill, although there may be some discus- 
sion as to the total amount of funds in- 
volved. That provision appears in line 
2 of page 2, where the bill reads: 

The Secretary of the Air Force is “directed 
to utilize authorization in an amount not 
less than $491,000,000 during fiscal year 1963 
to proceed with production planning and 
long leadtime procurement for an RS-70 
weapon system.” 


Since that time some changes have 
been made. 

Yesterday was a beautiful day, a won- 
derful spring day. In fact, spring final- 
ly arrived, late yesterday evening about 
9 o’clock. On yesterday two of the 
most distinguished Americans of our 
time met together and took a little stroll 
in the Rose Garden behind the White 
House down at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and discussed some of the provisions 
of this bill. 

As a result, the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House, which has usually 
been unanimous in its actions, because 
of the great leadership it has had, agreed 
to accept an amendment to change the 
wording of line 2 on page 2, so as to 
eliminate the word “directed” and to 
substitute therefor the word “author- 
ized.” Somehow or other that little 
change seems to have taken most of the 
steam out of the R-70 controversy which 
has been brewing here on Capitol Hill 
during the last few days. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I would like to 
ask the distinguished gentleman from 
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Ohio if he would give me a ruling on 
what the word “authorized” actually 
means? 

Mr. BROWN. My dear colleague, I am 
not sure I can give you a ruling that 
would be entirely official because there 
has been a great deal of discussion 
throughout the years as to what the 
word “authorized” really means, in con- 
nection with legislation, when the Pres- 
ident is authorized to do something. 
But the usual conclusion is that the will 
of the Congress is expressed in using the 
word “authorized,” and it also expresses 
the desire of the Congress. So if that 
particular interpretation of the word 
“authorized” is correct the very distin- 
guished gentleman, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, did 
not give up too much. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. In other words, 
it means a pious hope—and sometimes— 
“Hope deferred, maketh the heart sick”; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BROWN. It goes a little further 
than that. I would suggest, if you check 
the records, that while we authorize 
many expenditures, the money is not al- 
ways appropriated, and even if so, the 
expenditures are not always made by 
the President. But usually when the 
word “authorized” is used in legislation, 
the Chief Executive accepts it as more 
or less expressing the desire and the will 
of the Congress, and quite often he goes 
along with that. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for the explanation. 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, that is one 
of the things that makes life in our Na- 
tion’s Capital interesting—they do 
change the use of the words and the 
rules of the game now and then to meet 
changing circumstances. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia, the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. VINSON. In view of the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio and 
the statement of the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs, Sr. GEORGE], I want to 
say that the word “authorized” in this 
particular instance means more than 
ever before. 

Mr. BROWN. As I pointed out, the 
gentleman from Georgia, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, usually has his way in 
the end. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will 
recognize, I am certain, as all Members 
of the House understand, that the word 
“authorized,” as used in this connotation, 
means “permitted”—and nothing more. 

It does not direct; it does not commit 
the House to affirmative action so far as 
appropriations are concerned. 

Chairman Nelson Dingley, of Maine, 
disposed of that question for all time 
when he rendered an opinion on Janu- 
ary 17, 1896, in which he said: 

The House has the right to refuse to ap- 
propriate for any object which it may deem 


improper, although that object may be au- 
thorized by law. 


Mr. BROWN. Now we have had two 
completely different opinions expressed 
by two of the deans of this House, by 
two of the most learned men in the 
House of Representatives, both of whom 
are chairmen of very, very important 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives. So decide for yourselves, if you 
please, just what the word “authorized” 
means. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say in 
conclusion, in connection with this bill, 
of course, it is only an authorization 
bill, that is true; but, yet, it is a very, 
very necessary piece of legislation. All 
of these items that are authorized in 
this bill will have to be considered later 
by the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

But, I wish to go just a bit further, 
if I may, although I am not going to get 
into this argument over the B—70’s. 

I have been around here for a long, 
long time, some 24 years; but I am still 
very much of a junior to both the gentle- 
man from Georgia and the gentleman 
from Missouri. In the years I have been 
here, however, I have learned that there 
has never been in the history of this 
country—and I mean exactly what I 
say—there has never been any individual 
in this country who had as great a grasp 
or knowledge of military matters and 
our military needs as the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. I be- 
lieve this has been agreed to by a great 
many qualified observers, all over this 
country, as well as our greatest military 
experts, and others. He has been hon- 
ored many, many times by many patri- 
otic organizations for the contributions 
he has made to our national defense. 
Like the gentleman from Mississippi, I 
have not always agreed with everything 
the gentleman from Georgia has said, or 
done, yet I do recognize his great knowl- 
edge and his great ability; and I believe 
that his judgment is as sound as that of 
anyone who may move from civilian life 
into the swirl of governmental affairs 
down here and, in a few weeks, or a few 
months, or a few years, have suddenly 
become an expert. 

I recall we had a witness from one of 
the departments before a committee on 
which I sat not long ago. I noted in the 
paper that he had been confirmed by the 
Senate a day or two before, but he was 
appearing before the committee as an 
expert because he was an Assistant Sec- 
retary in that department. I asked him 
when he took office. He said he had been 
sworn in that morning before he came to 
Capitol Hill. I mention that because 
sometimes I think we had better base our 
judgment upon knowledge and informa- 
tion gained by men in this Congress who, 
through long years of service, are often 
in a far better position to know and to 
judge the right thing to do than some of 
those who may serve a much shorter 
time in other capacities of Government. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. Iyield. 

Mr. FORD. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that I join with him 
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wholeheartedly in the complimentary 
things he has said about the fine gentle- 
man from Georgia. He is not only an 
expert in all aspects of the military, but 
also he is an exceedingly fine gentleman. 

In the light of the previous discussion 
here regarding the word “authorized” 
and its definition, perhaps I can clarify 
it somewhat—or maybe muddy the 
waters. 

Mr. BROWN. I am very happy to have 
the gentleman’s contribution. I want 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the gentleman from Ohio held 
a very flexible position regarding what 
the word “authorized” actually means. 

Mr. FORD. We do have some his- 
tory in this body in reference to the 
meaning of this word. Back on May 
27, 1950, the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia brought a proposal to the 
floor of the House. It was H.R. 7764, 
a bill to authorize the construction of 
modern naval vessels, and for other 
purposes. The bill in part—and I quote 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that 
date, read: 

“Be it enacted, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized and directed to undertake 
the construction of not to exceed 50,000 
tons of modern naval vessels in the fol- 
lowing categories: 


And the categories are subsequently 
set forth. The House of Representatives 
passed that bill. It went to the other 
body. In the meantime the then Presi- 
dent, Mr. Truman, and his then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Matthews, became 
concerned about the use of the word 
“directed” in an authorization bill. Ap- 
parently in conference the conferees on 
the part of the House agreed to the dele- 
tion of the word “directed.” 

When the conference report came back 
to the House on July 31, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], when asked 
some questions by Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, had the following to say: 

Mr. Speaker, one Senate amendment strikes 
out the words “and directed.” 

The Senate did not like the word 
rect.” 


Mr. Vinson went on to say, and I read 
again from the RECORD: 

The words “authorization” and “author- 
ize” and “direct” are practically the same 
thing. 


I do not know whether the dictionary 
will agree with that interpretation or 
not, but we do have some legislative his- 
tory on the meaning of the words au- 
thorization,” “authorized,” and “di- 
rected.” Personally I firmly believe that 
there is a distinct difference between the 
words “authorize” and “direct.” I 
respectfully say they are not “practically 
the same thing” and any dictionary will 
agree with my observation. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

The gentleman from Michigan has in- 
dicated that the gentleman from Georgia 
is still of the same mind as he was back 
in 1950. The gentleman from Ohio is 
completely aware of the fact that we 
have authorized various Presidents, of 
all types, stripes, and breeds, to do 
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many things that they have failed or re- 
fused to do. Of course I know of no par- 
ticular method or means the Congress of 
the United States, as the legislative 
branch, has to compel or to force any 
President to expend any funds which 
may be authorized and appropriated. 
That situation has existed many times 
in the past, and nothing was ever done 
about it. 

I presume that first of all, in connec- 
tion with this bill, under the gentle direc- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri, 
[Mr, Cannon], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that commit- 
tee will scan this measure very carefully 
and decide, in its own innate wisdom, 
what particular changes should be made 
in connection with the authorizations 
carried in this bill. 

Finally, the other body will take a 
look at this legislation and probably add 
some more to it in the way of appropri- 
ations and authorizations. Then finally 
it will all go down to the White House 
and be signed into law, both this authori- 
zation bill and the appropriation bill. 
In the end usually the President, the 
bureaucrats, and the other officials who 
serve under him, will do what they 
please about it anyway. So perhaps this 
has all been more or less a tempest in a 
teapot. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, SEL- 
DEN). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No, 42] 
Andrews Diggs Passman 
Ashley Fogarty Pfost 
Ayres Gary Powell 
Baring Grant Rains 
Battin Griffiths Rivers, S. C 
Blatnik Harrison, Va. Roberts, Ala 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. St. Germain 
Boykin Jones, Ala. Sheppard 
Buckley King, Calif. Spence 
Collier McMillan Whitten 
Cooley Mason Widnall 
Dawson Moulder 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 398 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 


By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND 
NAVAL VESSELS 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9751) to authorize ap- 
propriations during fiscal year 1963 for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 9751, with Mr. 
KarsTEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
will be recognized for 2 hours and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] 
for 2 hours. 

The gentleman from Georgia is 
recognized. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill authorizes appropriations for the 
procurement of missiles, aircraft, and 
naval vessels. 

The committee's authority to legislate 
in this area is based upon section 412(b) 
of Public Law 86-149. 

Pursuant to the authority granted by 
that law, the committee recommends a 
bill authorizing appropriations in the 
following amounts: Missiles, $4,052,182,- 
000; aircraft, $6,034,390,000; and naval 
vessels, $2,979,200,000. 

This is a grand total of $13,065,772,- 
000. 

The committee began its hearings on 
January 24 and concluded them on 
March 1. 

The committee had before it every 
conceivable detail with respect to the 
programs. We looked at the inventory 
of each individual aircraft, missile, and 
ship—we compared the inventory to the 
requirements of the department—and 
we then studied each individual item of 
the 1963 program to see how it fitted 
into the whole picture. 

With respect to each item, we know 
how many the department has—the in- 
dividual cost of each item—we know who 
the manufacturers are—the capabilities 
of the particular missile, airplane, or 
ship—and every other thing of any im- 
portance whatsoever. 

Of course, much—perhaps most—of 
the information is classified and I regret 
that it cannot be spread on the record. 

AMENDMENTS 


The committee made a total of six 
amendments to the bill. I will speak 
briefly about each of these at this time 
and refer to them again when dealing 
with the individual programs later in 
my remarks. 

The first amendment added $55,290,- 
000 for Army aircraft. For the most 
part, this amendment represents au- 
thority for more airplanes of the same 
kind which were in the program last 
year and which are in the program this 
year. 

The other Army amendment adds 
$31,182,000 for missiles. The story here 


is virtually identical to that with re- 
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pect to airplanes. It is more of the 
same—trying to get the Army a little 
bit closer to its actual requirements. 

In the case of the Navy, the commit- 
tee made only one amendment. It re- 
duced the Navy shipbuilding authoriza- 
tion by $2.8 million. 

MILITARY STARTS 


The larger and more important 
amendments to the bill were in the Air 
Force portion. There were three of 
them. 

First, the committee added $10 million 
for a start on 100 additional Minuteman 
missiles. It is only a start, but it is an 
important step toward the kind of inter- 
continental ballistic missile position 
which the country must achieve. 

The other two Air Force amendments 
relate to the B-70 bomber, or as it is 
called today, the RS—70—RS means re- 
connaissance strike. 

The first of these amendments added 
$491 million for the RS—70 and the sec- 
ond of them amended existing law to 
place all aspects of the RS-70 within the 
provisions of section 412. 

Now, those are the amendments. I 
will speak at length about the RS-70 at 
a later point in my remarks. 

It is my intention now to speak about 
the individual military department pro- 
grams as they are reflected in this bill. 

ARMY 


Let us look at the Army first. 

The bill authorizes $273,790,000 for 
aircraft for the Army. A list of the air- 
craft to be bought and a description of 
each airplane appears on pages 17 and 
18 of the report. 

Briefly, the Army plans to buy three 
kinds of helicopters—the Chinook, the 
Iroquois, and observation helicopters of 
the Sioux and Raven types. 

The bill authorizes also three kinds of 
fixed wing airplanes. The Caribou, the 
Mohawk, and the Seminole: 

A glance of pages 17 and 18 of the re- 
port will give you a good picture of these 
aircraft. 

And I might say that the aircraft used 
by the Army is, of course, the kind that 
is flown within the battlefield area. 

There is no conflict or duplication at 
all here with the Air Force. 

The Air Force provides the tactical sup- 
port but the Army needs aircraft for 
surveillance and to enable the com- 
manders to travel from unit to unit, to 
evacuate the wounded, and operate gen- 
erally within the restricted battle area. 
The planes are also used to move a squad 
of soldiers from one place to another as 
the battle situation might dictate. 

Today, there are about 22,000 people 
in Army aviation of which 7,000 are 
pilots. The Army has about 5,631 air- 
planes in its inventory. 

In the field of missiles, the bill author- 
izes $589,482,000 for Army missiles. 

These missiles are the Hawk, the Nike- 
Hercules, the Redeye, the Honest John, 
the Little John, the Pershing, and the 
Sergeant. And also some target mis- 
siles and some antitank missiles. 

Of these, the Hawk, Nike-Hercules, 
Honest John, and Little John are opera- 
tional. 

And the Nike-Hercules, as you know, 
is the surface-to-air missile that defends 
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many of the great metropolifan areas, 
industrial complexes, and military bases 
throughout the country. 

Again, a glance at pages 17 and 19 of 
the report will give you the picture of 
these missiles. 


NAVY-MARINE CORPS 


For the Navy and Marine Corps, the 
bill authorizes $2,134,600,000 for aircraft. 

The Nayy and Marine Corps are buy- 
ing the Skyhawk, the Intruder, the Vigi- 
lante, the Phantom, and a number of 
others all listed on page 20 and all de- 
scribed on pages 20, 21, and 22. 

The bill authorizes missiles for the 
Navy in the amount of $930,400,000 and 
missiles for the Marine Corps in the 
amount of $22,300,000. 

These missiles include the Sparrow, 
the Sidewinder, the Terrier, the Tartar, 
and a number of other missiles which 
are listed on page 20 and described 
on pages 22 and 23. 

You will note from that list that Spar- 
row, Sidewinder, Terrier, Tartar, Talos, 
Bullpup, Polaris, and Hawk are opera- 
tional. 

NAVAL VESSELS 

The bill provides $2,979,200,000 for the 
construction and conversion of naval 
vessels. 

The program covers the construction 
of 37 new ships and the conversion of 
35 other ships. The larger and more 
important areas of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram involve an aircraft carrier at a 
cost of $310 million—and I might say 
that this is a conventionally powered 
carrier. 

Also, there is one guided missile frig- 
ate at a cost of $190 million—eight nu- 
clear powered submarines of the attack 
kind at a cost of $510 million—and six 
Polaris submarines at a cost ef $720 
million. 

These are the biggest, more impor- 
tant portions of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram but every one of the ships in the 
program is set out on pages 23, 24, and 25 
of the report with a description of the 
ship and its cost. 

AIR FORCE 


For the Air Force, the bill authorizes 
$3,626 million for Air Force aircraft. 

These aircraft include the KC-135 jet 
tanker—the F-105 fighter-bomber—the 
F-110 tactical fighter—and a number 
of other airplanes which are listed on 
page 26 and described on pages 26, 27, 
and 28. 

In the field of missiles, the bill au- 
thorizes $2,510 million for Air Force 
missiles, 

These include the Atlas, the Titan, the 
Minuteman, Bullpup, and others, which, 
again, are listed on page 26 and described 
on pages 29 and 30. 

You will note that Atlas, Bullpup, Fire- 
bee, and Sidewinder are operational. 

As you know, the ICBM’s are the 
Atlas, which is operational today, the 
Titan, which will be operational in the 
very near future, and the Minuteman, 
which will be operational later on. 

The Atlas and Titan are liquid fuel 
missiles while the Minuteman will use 
solid fuel. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to 
the committee with reference to the 
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amendment relating to the RS—170, here- 
tofore referred to as the B-70. After 
this program gets underway it will be 
designated and known as RS—70. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to announce at 
this point that it is my intention at the 
appropriate time, when the amendments 
are being considered, to offer an amend- 
ment by direction and by unanimous 
vote of those who were present at the 
Armed Services Committee this morn- 
ing to delete from the bill the word di- 
rect” and substitute the word “author- 
ize.’ This may come as a surprise to 
many of you, but I do not think it will 
be a surprise to those of you who have 
followed the logical progress of this 
whole controversy. 

Now, let us look at what lay behind the 
language “directed that the Secretary of 
the Air Force use the $491 million.” It 
is a realistic and a natural conclusion of 
the whole matter. 

It was simply this: I and the whole 
committee felt that we were getting out 
of the bomber business. How strongly 
we felt about this is clearly reflected in 
the committee report. 

How could we change the course being 
followed by the Department of Defense? 
Merely authorizing the additional funds, 
as heretofore happened in the past, was 
not enough. This has been tried. Most 
of the time it has not worked. So some 
other course had to be found which 
would impress the Department of De- 
fense that we meant what we said: that 
we were not going to stand idly by and 
see ourselves heading down the road 
that had nothing at the end but missiles. 
What course could we follow to see that 
this did not happen? It had to be some- 
thing drastic, something unusual, some- 
thing that had not been tried before. 
That “something” turned out to be a 
direction that the funds would be spent. 

I realized that there were some con- 
stitutional questions involved, questions 
that had never been answered. But 
there seemed to be nothing else we could 
do. So we put in the word “direct.” 
What happened? Exactly what could 
be expected to happen. A great con- 
troversy in the press, some taking one 
side and some taking the other, and none 
of this was lost on the Secretary of De- 
fense. He saw we were going to get 
something done. 

Mr. Chairman, from here on I am in 
the field of conjecture. But there can 
be little doubt that this is what hap- 
pened: The Secretary of Defense was 
worried about two things: First he was 
worried about flying directly in the face 
of the Congress, because this was a war 
he could never win—even if he did win 
a battle now and again. This was his 
first worry. His second worry was that 
maybe he was wrong about the RS—70. 
Maybe he was going too slowly on this 
bomber. So, what could he do? He did 
not want to fly in the face of the Con- 
gress, and he had an honest concern that 
he was wrong about the bomber, and 
about the RS-70. He could do only one 
thing. He could only seek some com- 
promise which would dispel both of these 
facts. And, what compromise could he 
make to take care of that? This had to 
be something firm and at the same time 
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well reasoned. It had to be something 
that an aroused Congress will accept. 

Well, he arrived at the right answer— 
and I, for one, am very glad that he did. 
Because, we were engaged in a contro- 
versy that if allowed to go on could only 
result in a disruption of relations that 
would be harmful to both sides—and 
harmful to the country. 

The kind of a fight that nobody wins. 

What did he do? This is what he 
did. I am now going to read to you two 
letters. One is from Secretary McNa- 
mara and the other is from the Presi- 
dent himself. This is what they say. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Clerk be permitted to read 
these letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 20, 1962. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: While the President 
is writing to you directly concerning the 
constitutional problems raised by the pres- 
ent language of H.R. 9751, I want you to know 
that we are anxious to work with you, your 
committee and the Congress in the spirit 
which a Government of divided powers such 
as ours must maintain in order to function 
successfully. Consequently we are initiat- 
ing immediately a new study of the RS—70 
program in the light of the recommenda- 
tions and the representations of the Armed 
Services Committee. This study will give 
full consideration to the magnitude of the 
committee program and the depth with 
which the committee has emphasized this. 
Furthermore, if technological developments 
related to sideview radar, and associated 
data processing and display systems, advance 
more rapidly than we anticipated when the 
fiscal 1963 Defense budget was prepared, we 
will wish to take advantage of these ad- 
vances by increasing our development ex- 
penditures; and we would then wish to ex- 
pend whatever proportions of any increases 
voted by the Congress, these advances in 
radar technology would warrant. 

Again let me express my continued friend- 
ship and admiration for you personally, and 
our gratitude for the work you are doing 
on behalf of our national defense. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington March 20, 1962. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: With the profoundest 
respect for your leadership in national de- 
fense and congressional affairs, I must take 
this opportunity to urge your reconsidera- 
tion of the language added by your commit- 
tee to H.R. 9751. The amendment to which 
I refer states that the Secretary of the Air 
Force is “directed” to utilize not less than 
$491 million of this authorization (fiscal year 
1963 funds for aircraft, missiles and naval 
vessels) to proceed with production planning 
and long leadtime procurement for an RS—70 
weapons system. I would respectfully sug- 
gest that, in place of the word directed.“ the 
word “authorized” would be more suitable to 
an authorizing bill (which is not an appro- 
priation of funds) and more clearly in line 
with the spirit of the Constitution. 
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Each branch of the Government has a re- 
sponsibility to “preserve, protect and defend” 
the Constitution and the clear separation of 
legislative and executive powers it requires. 
I must, therefore, insist upon the full powers 
and discretions essential to the faithful exe- 
cution of my responsibilities as President and 
Commander in Chief, under article II, sec- 
tions 2 and 3, of the Constitution. 

Additionally implicit in the Constitution, 
of course, is the intent that a spirit of comity 
govern relations between the executive and 
legislative. And while this makes unwise 
if not impossible any legislative effort to 
“direct” the Executive on matters within the 
latter’s jurisdiction, it also makes it incum- 
bent upon the Executive to give every possi- 
ble consideration in such matters to the 
views of the Congress. For that reason, Sec- 
retary McNamara has indicated to you in a 
separate letter his willingness to reexamine 
the RS—70 program and related technological 
possibilities. 

Your devotion to our continued military 
effectiveness is admired and appreciated; and 
I look forward to working with you and re- 
ceiving your counsel for many years to come. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. VINSON. Now, if my colleagues 
will bear with me while I make some 
observations as to what this letter of the 
Secretary says. Let me emphasize what 
the letter said: 


Consequently we are initiating immedi- 
ately a new study of the RS—70 program. 


I ask my colleague to listen to these 
words: 

In the light of the recommendations and 
the representations of the Armed Services 
Committee, this study will give full con- 
sideration to the magnitude of the com- 
mittee program and the depth with which 
the committee has emphasized this. 
Furthermore, if technological develop- 
ments * * * advance more rapidly than we 
anticipated * * * we will wish to take ad- 
vantage of these advances by increasing our 
development expenditures; and we would 
then wish to expend whatever proportions 
of any increase voted by the Congress these 
advances in radar technology would war- 
rant. 


Now let us see what the President said. 
The President said: 

It makes it incumbent upon the Execu- 
tive to give every possible consideration in 
such matters to the views of the Congress. 
For that reason, Secretary McNamara has in- 
dicated to you in a separate letter his will- 
ingness to reexamine the RS-70 program and 
related technological possibilities. 


Now what is the sum and substance of 
these letters? Well, the first thing they 
mean is that the Congress has made its 
point and has won the fight—or maybe 
I should not say “won the fight,” but 
maybe I should just say we caused the 
Department of Defense to see the error 
of their ways. Reasonable people don’t 
go bumping into each other and having 
difficulties that can be avoided. There 
is always room for a little give and take. 
That is what makes our kind of govern- 
ment work. We are not infallible, they 
are not infallible. There is room for 
differences. We are all headed for the 
same goal. We have just been disagree- 
ing as to how we would get there. So 
here we are—reason and commonsense 
have won out. The committee has made 
its position crystal clear. The Depart- 
ment is now going to take a good, hard 
look at that position. It would be an un- 
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reasonable man, indeed, who would ob- 
ject to this kind of solution. We want 
an adequate Military Establishment with 
all of the things that such an establish- 
ment needs. We want bombers and, 
certainly, we have no objection to taking 
a good hard look at how we will get them. 
We would be in a pretty shaky position 
if we said, “Go ahead, spend this money 
and never mind any more thought on 
An subject, just spend these dollar 

IS.“ 

Now the Department is going to turn 
their whole solution to the RS-70. They 
have gotten the message. They know 
that the Congress is not just talking. 
They know we mean business. So we 
can congratulate ourselves that although 
we had to raise a good ruckus and a good 
fuss, we got our point across. We are 
on the right road now. I might say this: 
We are going to watch this new study by 
the Department every step of the way 
from this point on, I advised the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services this morning 
that periodically I was going to respect- 
fully request these people who are deal- 
ing with this new study to come before 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
give a report on the progress of the study. 

We are going to make sure that every 
advance developed by this study will 
be translated—and immediately trans- 
lated—into the expenditure of funds for 
the most rapid development possible of 
the RS-70. 

Let me say that I am completely satis- 
fied with what we accomplished by the 
sensible approach that was taken yester- 
day in an hour and a half conference at 
the White House. 

I mean every single word I am saying. 

I feel that any reasonable man is will- 
ing to abide by the results of a thor- 
oughly objective study such as that which 
is now going to be made by the Depart- 
ment—and with the full, personal sup- 
port of the President. 

The President is interested now. 

He has injected himself right into the 
middle of this whole matter. 

And another thing, the committee will 
get a full assurance that the group mak- 
ing this study will have not only scien- 
tists and representatives of the Secretary 
of Defense in it, but will have people 
from the Air Force, not only the tech- 
nical ones but the policy ones; and not 
only civilians, but military people whose 
background and experience in the devel- 
opment and operation of bombers gives 
them special understanding of the prob- 
lem that we are talking about. 

Just what is the net effect of this whole 
action? 

First. In the first place, this commit- 
tee has expressed a complete unwilling- 
ness to place this Nation in a position 
where its sole method of warfare would 
be massive retaliation. 

The committee’s concept on this mat- 
ter is preserved by this action. 

Second. This committee had expressed 
its total unwillingness to junk manned 
bomber systems as a weapon in our 
future defense arsenal. 

That position is respected in this 
action. 

Third. There have been no indications 
that the Secretary of Defense was in the 
least concerned with the size of the 
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program which this committee approved 
or the depth of its conviction in approv- 
ing that program. 

The Secretary states in his letter that 
the study which he will promptly insti- 
tute will take into full consideration not 
only the size of the program recom- 
mended by the committee but the depth 
of the committee’s conviction in approv- 
ing that program. 

Fourth. The Secretary has publicly 
stated that he could not and would not 
spend any more money in fiscal 1963 for 
the development of the RS—70 than the 
$171 million which he requested. 

He now states that if technological 
developments advance more rapidly than 
was anticipated when the fiscal 1963 de- 
fense budget was prepared, he will wish 
to take advantage of these advances by 
increasing development expenditures. 
He also states that, in that event, he 
would wish to expand whatever propor- 
tion of the increase voted by the Con- 
gress these advances in technology would 
warrant. 

The foregoing represents the four ma- 
jor points which have been stressed by 
this committee. In view of the results 
which have been achieved and the as- 
surances now given to the committee, 
I have no hesitancy in concluding that 
the committee’s program remains intact 
and that the committee has achieved its 
objectives in a far more logical way than 
was provided in our initial approach. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
withhold his question for a moment, for 
I wish now to talk about the justifica- 
tion of asking the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to follow the modern version of 
what “authorized” means. The correct 
version was quoted by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr, Forp] from a pro- 
ceeding that took place some 12 years 
ago. But time changes everything, and 
so we will now accept the modern ver- 
sion, 

I hope the committee will bear with 
me patiently here. This is very impor- 
tant. As I say, this is the turning point. 
You are either going to have bombers 
or you are not going to have bombers. 
Where does it lead you? It leads you 
down but one road, massive retaliation. 

It would lead to defeat if interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles were to be out- 
lawed. 

Mr. Chairman, now that is the picture 
of the whole aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels program for fiscal year 1963. 

RS-70 


Mr. Chairman, of course there will be 
differences of opinion between the De- 
partment of Defense and the Congress as 
to just exactly what should be done in 
particular areas of defense. 

This is a healthy situation. 

I do not believe that after the Armed 
Services Committee has held extended 
detailed hearings that we have only en- 
gaged in an exercise of self-improvement 
in the area of knowledge. 

To me, knowledge is something to be 
used, not merely to be possessed. 

Now, the committee was briefed in the 
greatest detail about the RS-70. We 
obtained the knowledge we wanted. And 
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it is on the basis of the knowledge gained 
that we amended the bill in the fashion 
we did. 

Last year, the Congress authorized 
$525 million for manned bombers. The 
Appropriations Committee found itself 
in complete agreement with this action 
and recommended an appropriation of 
$515 million against this authority. The 
Congress accepted this recommendation. 

And the same thing is true of the B-70. 
Last year there were $220 million in the 
bill for the B-70 and the Congress 
raised this by $180 million to a total of 
$400 million. 

I have mentioned the strong position 
taken by the Appropriations Committee 
last year in increasing by $180 million 
the amount requested by the Defense 
Department. 

This was a courageous act. I con- 
gratulate the Appropriations Committee 
for adding this $180 million, and the 
Congress approved it. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has been the trail- 
blazer in the field of the B-70. Indeed, 
I can say in a very real sense the Armed 
Services Committee is following the 
leadership which has been furnished by 
our great Appropriations Committee. 

I think it might be well to review Con- 
gress’ action last year in providing $525 
million for manned bombers. 

This is the history of it. As I said, the 
Armed Services Committee was very 
concerned that we are getting out of the 
bomber business entirely. With this in 
mind, the committee added $337 million 
for B-52 or B-58 or a mixture of both. 
And the bill passed the House this way. 

The Senate committee felt that we 
should not designate what kind of air- 
planes—and that the amount should be 
$525 million which is, incidentally, just 
about the cost of one wing of B-52’s. 

In conference the House agreed to the 
Senate figure and the Senate language— 
and that is how the law came to read 
$525 million for manned bombers. And 
as I have said the Appropriations Com- 
mittee appropriated $515 million. 

Now, let us look at the money situation 
with respect to the B-70. The first 
funds were appropriated in 1955—7 years 
ago. And funds have been appropriated 
every year since that time for a total of 
over $1 billion to date. 

All of the funds so far have been 
appropriated for a B-70 which was a 
bombing airplane exclusively. 

These funds have been used and are 
being used for the three basic airplanes 
which, of course, could become either a 
B-70 or constitute steps toward the sys- 
tem which is now called the RS—70. 
These first three are experimental planes 
and constitute the basic structure of 
whatever plane finally would be decided 
on. 

None of this money has been wasted. 
Nor will the additional $300 million, 
which will make a grand total of $1.3 
billion, be wasted since proper experi- 
mental models will be provided. 

However, the concept today is not to 
have a plane which is just a bomber, 
but to have an airplane which is a 
bomber and a lot of other things, too. 

It will be used as a plane for observ- 
ing, reporting, evaluating, and exercis- 
ing on-the-spot judgment and action. 
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It will have unusual communications 
equipment and a number of other fa- 
22 and capabilities which are classi- 

So, this is a very different kind of 
airplane than the B-70 as it was first 
conceived—not different in appearance, 
but different in the great number of 
functions it can perform. 

The $491 million added by the com- 
mittee does one immediate thing: It is 
& major step toward three additional 
sopre so that there will be a total of 


But it does something perhaps even 
more important than that. It raises the 
level of progress so that instead of ac- 
quiring only three fiying laboratories, 
we will be acquiring in addition some- 
thing very close to a complete fighting 
machine. So close indeed that should 
the program be pursued completely, the 
second three airplanes would become an 
actual part of the inventory. 

The Department of Defense feels that 
the present program of $1.3 billion will 
permit the exercise of an option as to 
whether to continue on after the third 
plane. 

I have serious doubts as to whether 
this is actually so—because the present 
program has its sights set too low and 
the program will produce only basic pro- 
totype airplanes which will prove little 
more than that they can fly. 

The committee’s program more clear- 
ly preserves the exercise of an option 
since it will produce an airplane con- 
figured as a combat aircraft which is a 
very far thing, indeed, from a fiying 
laboratory. 

I would also like to say this, Mr. Mc- 
Namara is quoted as saying that in view 
of the size of our existing forces, ICBM’s, 
Polaris submarines, B—52’s, and so forth: 

It does not appear wise at this time to 
make a final commitment to a $10 billion 
B-70 production program. To do so would 
in my opinion be a serious waste of the 
Nation’s resources. 


The committee's action is by no means 
a commitment to a $10 billion program. 

It is designed, however, to give us an 
opportunity to decide what commitment 
should be made in the area of an ad- 
vanced follow-on strategic bombing 
system. 

I join Mr. McNamara in his objection 
to the waste of our Nation’s resources. 
I do not join him in his belief that the 
B-70 should be pursued at the low level 
that it is today. 

It is a human trait—to oversimplify 
issues. I think that is exactly what has 
happened here. The problem has been 
presented in black and white. Mr. Mc- 
Namara says we are committed to $10 
billion if we do anything at all, other 
than follow the present plan which is 
to build only three planes. 

This is not the case at all. And I 
would like to set the record straight. 

The actual issue that is presented to 
us is whether we should go along with a 
policy that would result, in the long run, 
in the extinction of bomber aircraft, or 
whether we should provide a reasonable 
option for the continuation of bomber 
aircraft as a part of our strategic force. 
This is the sole issue. 
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I cannot stress this point too much: 
The $491 million which the committee 
recommends is not directed toward pro- 
duction which would lead to a large num- 
ber of aircraft. 

What it would do is to provide devel- 
opment that will maintain a true option 
for a subsequent decision to go ahead 
with a full weapon system program. 

To reach the $10 billion figure quoted 
by Mr. McNamara you would have to in- 
elude cost of design, development, test- 
ing, and you would have to procure and 
operate a large number of these aircraft 
for an extended period of time. 

Now, what happens if the $491 million 
is not made available? We will find our- 
selves at the end of fiscal year 1963 with 
a 3-year lag in engine deliveries, about a 
year lag in the important areas of honey- 
comb panels for the airframe, a real 
possibility that critical tools will be dis- 
posed of, the plant facilities being used 
for other purposes, and a concentrated 
skilled labor force scattered through- 
out the country in other jobs. 

Now, that is what would happen if we 
do not raise the level of funding to $491 
million. 

But if we do grant this authority and 
these funds, we will permit the start 
of development of reconnaissance-strike 
subsystems, we will permit the third air- 
plane to change over from a B-70 type to 
an RS-70 type. The additional authority 
would also allow long leadtime commit- 
ments for the fourth, fifth, and sixth air- 
craft, and very importantly, permit a 
wide range of options in 1965. 

Then in 1965, we will determine what 
course to follow—whether te produce air- 
planes or not—and we would be doing it 
on the basis of true factual knowledge. 

These options range all the way from 
completion of the sixth aircraft to going 
ahead to a full weapon system develop- 
ment leading toward a force of actual 
fighting planes. 

As is clear from what I have said, we 
are buying more than three additional 
airplanes. We are buying the critical 
element of time, perhaps as much as 
3 years. 

It is said that much of the equipment 
for the RS—70 still has to be developed. 

This is true. There is no doubt about 

it. It is for this very reason that we need 
the larger program for the RS—70. 

Why should we wait until the third 
plane is built before starting on the sub- 
systems which need further developing. 
Let us save time which is so valuable to 
our Nation. 

It is said that further research must 
be done on some of these elements be- 
fore they are far enough along to initiate 
a development program aimed at actual 
operational use. 

This is not the case. These elements 
are within the current state of the art. 

For example, a very important part of 
the RS-70 is the “high resolution radar.” 
Now, this radar, which concededly is 
a very complicated device, had its first 
working model made by the University 
of Michigan years ago. One company 
has even built and demonstrated in 
flight a system very similar to the one 
that would be used in the RS-70. 

I can say, and this is important, that 
the quality of the radar picture obtained 
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today is such that the radar operator 
can see and identify targets that can- 
not be seen at all with current systems. 

We can all recall that very much 
the same arguments were made against 
the Polaris submarine years ago. If the 
Congress had not taken up for Admiral 
Rickover’s ideas and supported him in 
his fight, we would have no Polaris sub- 
marines today. 

What the committee has been trying to 
get across now for 2 years is simply 
this: We think it is dangerous to get out 
of the bomber business entirely. 

Consider this: Where would we have 
been 5 years ago if we did not have 
bombers? Where would we be today if 
we did not have bombers? In all prob- 
ability, we would have been attacked and 
would have been unable to strike back. 

Today's B—47’s, B-52’s, and B-58’s 
have kept the peace, have been the one 
weapon which has deterred an enemy 
from attacking us. There is no doubt 
about the accuracy of this statement. 

This is no special plea for the RS—70. 
If it were some other advanced bomber, 
the committee would feel exactly the 
same way. The whole point of the com- 
mittee’s action is that we don’t want to 
be entirely dependent on missiles— 
whether they be ICBM, IRBM, Polaris, 
or any other kind. 

And the very simple reason for this 
is that it permits us only a single way 
to fight a war. 

A missile cannot look at something 
and report back. It cannot turn around 
once it is shot off. It cannot do any- 
thing but go and explode its nuclear 
warhead. 

Let me make my position clear. 

The last B-52 and the last B-58 will 
come off the production line this year 
in August and October. We have over 
1,200 bombers today. ‘These bombers 
will wear out. If we do not start out 
on a new bomber, then the time will 
soon come when we will have no 
bombers. 

A complicated weapon system such as 
the bomber cannot be bought off the 
shelf. 

Perhaps some Members do not realize 
that from the beginning of a bomber 
to the time they are in the inventory 
covers a period of 10 years. It is this 
very consideration—the element of 
time—which could threaten our national 
security. 

Now, let us look at the argument that 
in a few years the country will be 
bristling with intercontinental ballistic 
missiles—and for that reason, we would 
not need bombers. 

What does this mean? It means that 
we have a massive deterrent which we 
do need, and a capability for massive 
retaliation which we may never need. 

Our hands are tied. We have no flexi- 
bility. We can fight a nuclear war, but 
we cannot fight a general war in which 
nuclear weapons would not be used. It 
is all or nothing. 

Now, just suppose that nuclear weap- 
ons are banned by international agree- 
ment. This would eliminate the inter- 
continental ballistic missile entirely 
because no one would ever use an ICBM 
to carry a mere high explosive warhead. 
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If this should come to pass—or if we 
engaged in a general war in which by 
mutual agreement nuclear weapons 
would not be used—as we did with re- 
spect to poison gas—then the side that 
has the bomber force is a winner by that 
very fact alone. 

Perhaps the view of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee is an overly conservative 
one—perhaps the bomber has lost its 
glamour—but if the committee is going 
to push hard on one side or another, it is 
going to be on the side of having too 
much rather than too little, having a 
strong conventional capability such as 
the bomber with a man’s brain guiding 
it rather than an electronic device which 
purports to have all the answers but 
which cannot ask a question. 

Today our bomber force is made up of 
B-47’s, B-52’s, and B—58’s. The B-4'7’s 
are already rather old airplanes. They 
will start to fade out of the force in the 
not too distant future. Then the B-52's 
will start to fade out. And finally the 
B-58’s will go out, too. 

I am logical when I say that when 
the only bombers we have are gone, then 
we will be out of the bomber business. 
And this is an absolute certainty if there 
is no new bomber coming along to take 
their place. 

Let me say to you—the Soviet Union 
is by no means following this course. 
The Soviet Union is developing newer and 
faster bombers right today. 

The Soviets have had three bombers 
in their inventory since 1954. They are 
known as the Badger, the Bison, and 
the Bear. Altogether the Soviets have 
over 1,000 medium and heavy bombers 
in operational units. 

Most important is the fact that their 
long-range air arm is capable of deliv- 
ering nuclear weapons to targets any- 
where in the United States. 

But have they stopped developing new 
bombers as we propose to do? The an- 
swer is No.“ 

They have a new supersonic heavy 
bomber, known as the Bounder. And an- 
other supersonic bomber—roughly com- 
parable in size to our B-58 medium 
bomber—known as the Blinder. And I 
might mention that the Blinder most 
probably has the capability of our B-58 
which last year set a record of 3 hours 
and 20 minutes from New York to Paris— 
about 3,700 miles. 

It does not make much sense to me 
for us to go out of the bomber business 
while the enemy is getting more and 
better ones. 

So, here we have a problem made up 
of two elements: One of the elements is 
a thing and the other element is a prin- 
ciple. I have already dealt with the 
thing, which is the RS—70, and as for 
the principle I will simply say this: 

I ask you—What is Congress’ function 
in defense? Is it a partner? Does it 
have a voice? Or is it just Mr. Money- 
bags, to give or to withhold funds? 

That is not what the Constitution 
says; the Constitution grants the Con- 
gress the exclusive power to raise and 
support and make rules for our military 
forces. The language of the Constitu- 
tion is clear. 

Congress does not want to run the De- 
partment of Defense—Congress just 
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wants to sit at the table and get across 
an idea once in a while. 

I say the country loses something if it 
loses the voice of Congress in Pentagon 
deliberations. 

I simply do not like the idea of Con- 
gress being thought of as a kindly old 
uncle who complains but who finally, as 
everyone expects, gives in and raises his 
hand in blessing, and then rocks in his 
chair for another year, glancing down 
the avenue once in a while wondering 
whether he has done the right thing. 

This is not the kind of picture that 
I have of the Congress. 

I think of the Congress as an active 
participant in the direction of policy, 
and as a partner in the achievement of 
adequate defense for the Nation. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say that the gentleman from 
Georgia has just made a magnificent 
presentation dealing with the defense of 
the United States of America. I think 
that those of us who have had the priv- 
ilege of serving with him for a short 
time or for a long time may feel very 
confident of the security of our country 
as long as he is directing the affairs of 
this great committee. I think the fact 
that his committee time and time again 
has supported him unanimously, the 
fact that the leadership of the House 
time and time again has supported him 
unanimously, speaks more eloquently 
than anyone can for his devotion to our 
country, for his understanding of its 
problems. 

I read some time ago where some 
columnist had described the gentleman 
from Georgia as “the Fox.” I think if 
it requires the knowledge and the cun- 
ning of a fox to succeed he will succeed; 
but I would rather think that he has 
the courage of a lion and the vision of an 
eagle; and I commend the speech that 
he has just made. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. It is quite evident how 
much interest they had in this bomber 
when they only asked for $171 million 
and we had to add $320 million to bring 
it to $491 million to get prototypes of this 
RS-70. Why is it necessary for you as 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services to go to the Secretary of De- 
fense and to the President of the United 
States to get them to acquiesce in this, 
and to permit the Department of the Air 
Force to proceed with the development 
of this development program which, in 
my estimation, is the most important 
matter that this committee can consider 
here today? 

Mr. VINSON. Let me suggest to my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
knows when it is necessary to act, the 
Committee on Armed Services acts. We 
felt it was necessary in this instance to 
act. We did not think $171 million was 
sufficient so we added $491 million. 

Mr. GAVIN. Well, when we run out 
of the $491 million how are they going 
to get the money to expedite this 
project? 
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Mr. VINSON. The Congress will 
meet again next year and, if they can 
spend $491 million this year toward get- 
ting the three RS-—70’s we will be ready 
to give them more money—and we will 
get the planes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Would the gentleman 
care to make an estimate of what the 
three RS-70’s will cost? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. I think I should 
tell the House this. While this item is 
only for $491 million—to get these three 
additional planes in the next 3 years or 
so, it will cost a total of $1,200 million 
to $1,300 million. Now bear in mind we 
have already committed ourselves to 
spend $1,300 million and we get nothing 
but a prototype airplane that I classify 
as a flying laboratory. That is all you 
get for that money. But, if you add 
$1,300 million more, we will get a modern 
bomber of the kind and capability that 
the country and the world has never 
seen produced. 

Mr. GAVIN. What has me discon- 
certed is the fact that your committee, 
and with you with 48 years of experience 
behind you, must go to the Secretary 
of Defense and the President of the 
United States, to get something done. 

Mr. VINSON. I have tried to point 
out that the Department of Defense 
and the executive branch, with these 
letters in the RECORD, are going to have 
a little different viewpoint on things 
that the Congress wants done and on 
the determination of the Congress to 
get them done. 

Mr. GAVIN. I think it is about time 
we took a determined stand. When the 
committee arrives at a conclusion that 
certain materiel or hardware is needed, 
they should pay more respect and at- 
tention to our conclusion. It is quite 
evident, Mr. Chairman, that after the 
committee had arrived at a decision, you 
still had to go down and talk to the 
Secretary of Defense and to the Presi- 
dent. If you had not this RS-70 might 
not have been given any consideration. 

This should not be necessary for a 
man who is concededly the greatest 
leader in the field of defense the Congress 
has ever seen. Here we have a man who 
represents to the country their own 
personal leader in the area of defense. 
CARL Vinson is elected by the people of 
the Sixth District of Georgia. So far as 
defense is concerned, he represents not 
only that district but the whole of the 
United States and every person in it. 
The word of this kind of man should 
be listened to just because he said it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as always, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Vinson], the chairman of our Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, has presented to 
you a complete explanation of the con- 
tents and purpose of this bill. I shall 
not take up your time merely to repeat 
the details he has so ably presented. As 
a matter of fact, neither he nor I could 
go into much more detail than embodied 
in the committee report itself without 
risking a breach of security. 

I shall, however, risk repetition to 
what the chairman has said and what is 
set forth in our committee report solely 
to emphasize certain salient facts in 
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connection with the defense measure 
now before us. I should like to make 
one or two observations which I hope 
will be persuasive with you in giving 
your full support to our Committee on 
Armed Services. 

In the first place, we present this bill 
to you without a dissenting vote in our 
committee. Every single member of our 
committee has had the benefit of all the 
data available, secret and nonsecret, 
military and civilian, diplomatic and 
domestic, to enable him to arrive at 
sound conclusions. The bill before us is 
based on the knowledge and recommen- 
dations of our best military minds of 
all the services, and the recommenda- 
tions of our brilliant Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The measure now before you repre- 
sents the considered judgment of your 
Committee on Armed Services in the 
discharge of our constitutional respon- 
sibility for size and kind, in men and 
weapons, of a national defense we shall 
have. We present this to you as our 
conviction of what we must undertake 
in our defense planning and procure- 
ment that we may have a national de- 
fense second to none. We have such a 
defense today, and we intend to keep it 
that way. 

When I say that this bill is the unan- 
imous considered judgment of our Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, there is an- 
other point I believe might justly be 
emphasized. Whenever, as in this bill, 
the committee departs from the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Defense 
the capacity of the committee to make 
such a military decision is inevitably 
brought into question. Who are we to 
be so presumptuous as to substitute our 
judgment for that of the Secretary of 
Defense who is advised by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

There is no denying that we have an 
extremely able man serving as Secre- 
tary of Defense. He is a dedicated man 
of remarkable ability and limitless en- 
ergy. Asable and knowledgeable as he is, 
it is hardly possible that in the brief pe- 
riod of a little more than a year his 
capacity to evaluate our overall defense 
needs exceeds that of our own committee 
chairman who has been dealing with 
such matters for almost 48 years. Or 
go down the committee roster and re- 
flect on how many Secretaries of Defense 
and Joint Chiefs of Staff members have 
appeared before the committee over the 
years. 

Refiect on the number of military 
questions, in peacetime and in war, upon 
which the members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee have had to pass judg- 
ment. Reflect on the questions the com- 
mittee has had to resolve when, as in 
this instance, there is a difference of 
opinion among the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff themselves. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, when I refer to 
the bill as reported by our committee as 
being the considered judgment of our 
Committee on Armed Services there is 
involved more than a few weeks of hear- 
ings and briefings. Into the decision 
made by the committee went the com- 
posite of years and years of hearings, 
briefings, and study of each and every 
phase of our national defense. 
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We do not claim that our committee 
judgment is infallible. By the same 
token, we do not believe that any such 
claim can be made for the Secretary of 
Defense nor for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. If military judgment were infal- 
lible we would not have had the case of 
Billy Mitchell as an object lesson. Nor 
would we have had in more recent years 
before World War II the controversy over 
the wisdom of constructing more battle- 
ships rather than carriers and aircraft, 
with the administration then insisting 
upon more “battlewagons,” as battle- 
ships were called. If military judgment 
and executive judgment were infallible, 
we would not have had the construction 
of the carrier Forrestal stopped. And 
we would not have found ourselves so un- 
prepared for the Korean war. 

I am not trying to fix blame on any 
one, any President, or any Department 
of Defense Secretary. I am doubtless 
laboring my point. I am simply trying 
to emphasize that while our Committee 
on Armed Services can be wrong, it is 
not wrong—ipso facto—because the Sec- 
retary of Defense is always right and he, 
and he alone, can be right. 

There is only one feature of the pend- 
ing bill that is in issue. That is, as 
Chairman VNSox has pointed out, with 
respect to the B-70 bomber, now called 
the RS-70. This is a supersonic aircraft 
in the development stage. It is an air- 
craft that can be much more than a 
bomber. Fully equipped it will be cap- 
able of detection or reconnaissance to 
the extent almost unbelievable. At the 
same time this new plane will carry an 
enormous bombing power, so that it can 
not only report what our missiles may 
have missed but can also proceed to make 
its own strike on target. That is the 
meaning of the symbol RS—reconnais- 
sance-strike—that we now call this ad- 
vanced B-70 the RS-70. It does con- 
siderably more than drop bombs. 

It is the considered judgment of our 
committee that if we are to maintain a 
national defense second to none in the 
foreseeable future, we must proceed with 
the development of the RS-70 weapon 
system program as a supplement to our 
missile program. 

That was our decision last year, in 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Congress as a whole concurred. 
For fiscal 1962 we authorized and appro- 
priated additional funds for manned 
bombers and for a prosecution of the 
RS-70 weapons system program. The 
Committee on Appropriations itself 
added $180 million to the $220 million 
requested for the B-70 development 
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Those funds were impounded. The 
Secretary of Defense for reasons not 
convincing to me decided not to use the 
funds. Other Secretaries of Defense 
have impounded funds, and we find no 
satisfaction in having to say that sub- 
sequent developments vindicated the 
judgment of the Congress over that of 
the Defense Secretary. 

You will recall how disturbed the 
American people and the Congress were 
to discover suddenly with the launching 
of “sputnik” by Russia how far behind 
we were in the development of missiles. 
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It was an alarming awakening to learn 
that immediately following the end of 
the war, Russia proceeded with a missile 
program while we did practically nothing 
in this field. We can congratulate our- 
selves on the remarkable strides that 
have been made in the field in the last 
few years. We have since brought into 
being missiles of destructive power be- 
yond imagination. 

But it would be folly for us to put com- 
plete reliance on an arsenal of missiles 
as our deterrent force. It must be borne 
in mind that the ICBM'’s and other mis- 
siles carrying nuclear warheads is an un- 
tried weapon. Its component elements 
have been tested. We have every reason 
to believe our missiles will be operation- 
ally successful in actual combat. But we 
do not really know whether they will do 
all the things we believe they will. 

When we launched Lieutenant Colonel 
Glenn into orbit we had every reason 
to believe from all the tests made that 
it would be a successful flight. But we 
did not actually know whether, and to 
what extent the flight would be success- 
ful until it was actually made. And were 
it not for the fact that it was a manned 
flight, with adjustments made by Colonel 
Glenn, the flight probably would not 
have succeeded. 

But even assuming that our complete 
missile system to be everything we ex- 
pect it to be under combat conditions, 
it must also be borne in mind that it 
has its limitations. Once the decision 
is made to launch a missile there is no 
turning back. On the launching an ir- 
revocable, unchangeable military deci- 
sion has been made. This type of weapon 
is indispensable in an all-out war, but 
it is of questionable value in any other 
type of warfare. 

To place all our reliance on the ICBM’s 
and a huge arsenal of such missile would 
be tantamount to the same mistake 
France made in placing all its reliance 
on the Maginot line. Our committee has 
always taken the position that we must 
have a balanced flexible defense estab- 
lishment, one that can be effectively em- 
ployed anywhere, everywhere, in whole 
or in part, to meet any emergency when- 
ever and wherever it may arise. A 
bomber program in process is essential 
for this continued flexibility. A man 
operated bomber itself has the flexibility 
that the automation of missiles cannot 
possibly have. As we pointed out in our 
committee report last year, unlike mis- 
siles the bombers “can go part of the way 
and wait; it can go part way and turn 
around; it can proceed or not proceed in 
any fashion whatsoever since it is at all 
times under the intelligent control of a 
human being.” 

There is an old adage: “Do not put all 
your eggs in one basket.” But that is 
what the Department of Defense would 
have us do by refusing to recognize the 
need for developing the RS-70. They 
contend we have on hand a great and 
powerful force of bombers. That is true. 
Surely we are not so unimaginative and 
so shortsighted that we intend to stop 
there. 

We delayed until it was almost too 
late in developing a missile program. We 
cannot afford to delay proceeding with 
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the development of the intricate RS~70 
weapons system. A single year lost can 
never be regained in our determination 
to have a defense second to none now 
and in the years ahead. We are not 
proposing that we put RS—70’s in our 
military inventory next year or the year 
after. We are not committing ourselves 
to any vast RS-70 procurement program. 
We are merely proposing that we proceed 
in an orderly manner with the develop- 
ment of such a program and to explore 
its great potentials. 

There is a military adage that you 
should never plan an attack unless you 
plan a retreat, that you should always 
base your military strategy on alterna- 
tives that if plan A does not prove suc- 
cessful you can immediately adjust to 
plan B. If our missile weapons system 
does not work according to plan, what 
is our alternative? What perchance 
would be our situation if nuclear war- 
fare should be outlawed just as poison 
gas was outlawed as an instrument of 
warfare? How prepared will we be for 
the day that no one would dare employ 
ICBM’s? 

What is our defense alternative? Will 
we have nothing more than a fleet of 
outmoded bombers which will be no 
match to the type of manned aircraft 
our enemies may have developed? We 
are far ahead of Russia in bomber 
know-how, both in operation and pro- 
duction technique. The only way for us 
to make certain we stay ahead for our 
own security and the peace of the world 
is to develop this unique RS-70. We 
must explore its potentials to keep 
ahead, we must always be developing. 
We must recognize the need for trial 
and error. 

That, in substance, is the considered 
judgment of our Committee on Armed 
Services. We make that decision in the 
exercise of our responsibility under the 
Constitution as to the size and nature 
of the Armed Forces we shall have. 
That is our responsibility and we seek 
to discharge it. We have no intention 
to transgress upon the constitutional 
duties and responsibilities of our Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief. We shall 
give him our fullest cooperation. We 
ask of him and of his Secretary of De- 
fense that they cooperate with us. 

It unfortunately took extraordinary 
action by our committee to get assurance 
from the President and the Secretary of 
Defense that they would give the Con- 
gress some recognition in what we con- 
sider necessary for our defense. While 
somewhat belatedly, we now have an 
expression from them that they will give 
attention to what we believe to be a 
weapon we may sorely need in this long 
cold war. 

There are some who believe that our 
Committee on Armed Services has sur- 
rendered, that we have capitulated in 
not insisting upon the provision we 
originally proposed to incorporate in the 
bill. I, for one, have not capitulated 
nor have I surrendered. I, for one, shall 
insist that this President and every 
other President recognize the constitu- 
tional responsibility—a right as well as 
a duty—of the Congress to determine 
the size and nature of our Armed Forces. 
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The chairman says we have won our 
point in this respect. But why should 
it have been necessary to rally forces 
prepared to do battle on this constitu- 
tional principle at all? 

If we have won, it is a paper victory. 
I shall await the translation of the as- 
surances we now have into affirmative 
action. The President forced us to get 
ready to make a fight we should never 
be forced to make. 

As to the great victory claimed by my 
chairman, future events will determine. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
arise in support of H.R. 9751. As has 
been mentioned by Chairman VINSON 
and my colleagues on the House Armed 
Services Committee, the purpose of the 
bill is to authorize appropriations in the 
amount of $13,065,772,000 for the pro- 
curement of aircraft missiles and naval 
vessels for our Armed Forces. 

In discussing the bill, I wish to point 
out that the Military Construction Act 
of 1959 in section 412(B) states as fol- 
lows: 

No funds may be appropriated after De- 
cember 31, 1960, to or for the use of any 
Armed Forces of the United States for the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, or naval 
vessels unless the appropriation of such 
funds has been authorized by legislation en- 
acted after such date. 


Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Armed Services of this House has con- 
ducted extensive hearings to determine 
the requirements of the military depart- 
ments for new equipment under this pro- 
vision. H.R. 9751 represents the unani- 
mous opinion of this committee as to the 
program for fiscal year 1963 which 
should be pursued by the Department of 
Defense and funded by fiscal year 1963 
appropriations. 

The programs of the Navy Department 
and the Marine Corps coming within the 
purview of section 412 include aircraft, 
missiles and ships in the total amount of 
$6,066 million. For the fiscal year 1963, 
the Navy has requested procurement au- 
thority to permit the continuation of 
readiness to meet assigned responsibil- 
ities around the world, to apply the fruits 
of research and development to the 
fleets, and to compensate for obsoles- 
cence of older equipment. 

The aircraft authorized by this bill 
for the Navy and Marine Corps total 
$2,134,600,000 and will provide a versa- 
tile combination of capabilities for con- 
ventional and nuclear attack, recon- 
naissance, air defense, antisubmarine 
warfare, early warning, and amphibious 
warfare. Aircraft procurement this 
year is about 16 percent higher than in 
fiscal year 1962 and will enable the pur- 
chase of 887 new aircraft and related 
equipment as compared with 803 aircraft 
for the previous year. Of this 887 air- 
craft, 863 will be combat types. 

Fifteen different types of aircraft are 
being authorized. The most important 
of these is the F-4H Phantom, which re- 
cently joined the fleet. This remarkable 
carrier-based aircraft holds the world’s 
speed record for combat aircraft and is 
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also being bought by the Air Force. 
Admiral Anderson, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, has characterized the F-4H 
as the best all-around fighter aircraft in 
the world today. 

Another high-performance aircraft in 
the Navy budget is the A-3J-3 Vigilante, 
which also is already augmenting our 
carrier attack capabilities. This aircraft 
is effective at very high altitudes or on 
treetop level missions, and is capable of 
more than twice the speed of sound. 

The program also contains follow-on 
procurement of the A-4D-5 Skyhawk 
and the A-2F-1 Intruder carrier- or 
land-based attack aircraft, and the F- 
8U-2N Crusader all-weather fighter. 
These five aircraft comprise the bulk of 
combat procurement. Other aircraft for 
which continued procurement is author- 
ized include the W-2F Hawkeye, an im- 
proved carrier aircraft for early-warning 
and fighter control; the P-3V-1 Orion, a 
long-legged antisubmarine warfare pa- 
trol aircraft; and the S-2F-3 Tracker, a 
versatile carrier-based ASW aircraft. 
The HSS-2 Sea King, and ASW heli- 
copter, for which the Navy would be 
authorized additional numbers, set sev- 
eral world’s speed records over the last 
year. 

Further procurement of the HRB 
transport helicopter and introduction of 
an improved assault support helicopter 
are authorized for the Marine Corps. A 
utility helicopter, navigational trainer, 
and two tactical reconnaissance versions 
of aircraft now in production complete 
the aircraft program. 

The Navy has requested authorization 
for missiles, drones, and related equip- 
ment, totaling $930,400,000, which is 
about 10 percent more than in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Continuation of pro- 
curement is authorized by the bill for the 
Sparrow III and Sidewinder air-to-air 
missiles and the air-to-surface Bullpup 
missile. Initial procurement of the air- 
to-surface Shrike, the Subroc, the under- 
water-launched ASW missile, and a 
training version of Bullpup, is provided. 
The program will continue to furnish the 
Terrier, Tartar, and Talos antiaircraft 
missiles to destroyers, cruisers, and car- 
riers in the active fleet. The procure- 
ment of Polaris missiles is phased with 
the construction schedule of ballistic 
missile submarines. 

Authorization is also provided for the 
funding of shipbuilding and conversion, 
in the amount of $2,982 million, an in- 
crease of about 1% percent over the pre- 
vious year. The 1963 construction pro- 
gram of 37 ships includes 6 fleet ballistic 
missile submarines, a conventionally 
powered attack aircraft carrier, 8 nuclear 
powered attack submarines and a nu- 
clear powered frigate to be armed with 
the Typhon missile system. 

The 6 additional Polaris submarines 
will raise the number of that type to a 
total authorized of 35; we are also au- 
thorizing long leadtime procurement for 
6 additional SSBN’s for a program of 41. 
The authorization for 8 more nuclear 
powered attack submarines will raise the 
total for that type to 38. The aircraft 
carrier will allow the Navy to maintain 
its carrier forces at the requisite level of 
modernity. Representing a new ad- 
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vance in an integrated antiair missile 
and radar system, the Typhon frigate 
will be in the first ship to be armed with 
this powerful equipment. 

A conventionally powered carrier is 
provided rather than a nuclear powered 
one on several grounds of professional 
judgment. Firstly, it has been estimated 
that a nuclear powerplant would increase 
the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance costs of a carrier to 30 to 50 
percent. Such greater cost could more 
advantageously be allocated to other 
shipbuilding which the Navy very 
urgently needs. Secondly, nuclear power 
has been applied to surface ships for only 
a very short time so that broad experi- 
ence with the operation and mainte- 
nance of a nuclear powered force is 
essentially very limited. With the tech- 
nological progress being achieved in nu- 
clear power, it would thus seem prudent 
to more closely observe the performance 
of the nuclear surface ships now in com- 
mission and to afford sufficient time for 
developments in the field of nuclear re- 
actors to enable us to reduce cost and 
weight, and to increase efficiency. This 
does not mean that there is not every 
expectation of success in the operation 
of nuclear surface vessels, just as there 
has been with nuclear submarines, but 
simply a well founded decision to defer 
construction of additional nuclear pow- 
ered carriers at this time. 

Other ships in the program are four 
amphibious transport. docks, an am- 
phibious assault ship for Marine heli- 
copter assault operations, five escort 
ships and three guided missile escort 
ships, and two new-design gunboats. 
There is also included a fast combat sup- 
port ship, a tender for Polaris subma- 
rines, two oceanographic research ships, 
a surveying ship, and a roll-on roll-off 
cargo vessel. 

The conversion of 35 ships is author- 
ized, as against 22 conversions in fiscal 
year 1962. Twenty-four of the conver- 
sions in the current bill will continue 
the modernization of World War II de- 
stroyers to extend their lives as well as to 
improve their effectiveness, The other 
11 conversions authorized will transform 
2 old light aircraft carriers into a major 
communications relay ship and a com- 
mand ship; will provide a mine counter- 
measures support ship, 2 fast ammuni- 
tion ships, 2 jumbo or large oilers, and 2 
technical research ships, in addition to a 
Polaris resupply ship and a Typhon 
guided missile development ship. 

The provisions of H.R. 9751 reflect 
extremely thorough exploration into the 
detailed requirements of the Navy De- 
partment by our committee. I am con- 
vinced that the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps have exercised 
sound judgment in their recommenda- 
tions to us. This bill will provide the 
Navy and Marine Corps, within the 
limits of funds which can reasonably be 
made available, with the best new air- 
craft, missiles, and ships, as well as the 
maximum degree of modernization of 
older vessels. In conclusion, this bill, 
H.R. 9751, is entitled to unanimous sup- 
port because it concerns the security of 
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the Nation which depends solely upon an 
adequate national defense. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. As the gentleman well 
knows, I was among those who were dis- 
turbed by some of the language in the 
original bill, especially by the language 
designed to direct the expenditure of 
certain funds by the Secretary of the 
Air Force. I want to say that I am 
highly pleased with the way the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has resolved 
this matter in the settlement today. 
You have not surrendered, in my judg- 
ment. I think you have done a mag- 
nificent job in dealing with this matter 
and in finding a way to resolve differ- 
ences. You have dramatized for the 
Congress, for the executive branch, and 
for the country a very vital and im- 
portant matter. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Arenps], and I want 
to especially commend the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], chairman 
of the committee, for the matchless way 
in which he has handled this very dif- 
ficult situation. I think we are on the 
right road in the steps being taken 
today. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price.] 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I want to assure my colleagues 
in the House that I am in full support 
of the position taken by our distinguished 
Chairman [Mr. Vinson] and the full 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vinson and Mr. 
ARENDS have, and others will, cover the 
bill as reported by the Armed Services 
Committee, and will deal at length with 
the RS-70. 

In the light of the Defense Depart- 
ment's attitude toward the RS-70, I 
would like to outline briefly just what 
the Soviet Union is doing in the field of 
manned bombers. 

The U.S.S.R. has made phenomenal 
progress in creating air power needed to 
support the drive toward world domina- 
tion. They have built a large and power- 
ful tactical aviation organization and 
an effective military transport service. 
They have created an air defense sys- 
tem equal to any in the world, and, most 
important of all, they have created a 
long-range air arm which is capable of 
delivering nuclear weapons to targets 
anywhere in the United States. 

Soviet long-range aviation is organ- 
ized into long-range air armies, with 
the bulk of aircraft based in western 
U.S. S. R.; the remainder are based in the 
Soviet Far East. These long-range air 
armies have over 1,000 medium and 
heavy bombers in operational units. 

When the Korean war ended in July 
1953, long-range aviation consisted of a 
force of approximately 1,200 copies of 
our old B-29. 

Since then the Soviets have demon- 
strated their ability to develop a modern, 
efective strategic bomber force with a 
nuclear capability. They began this 
demonstration with the June 1954 Mos- 
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cow air show by displaying nine swept- 
wing jet bombers similar in performance 
to the U.S. B-47. 

These aircraft, which we have desig- 
nated Badger, have an estimated gross 
weight of 150,000 pounds, and a speed of 
about 500 knots. The Badger is powered 
by two turbojet engines, each developing 
an estimated 18,000 pounds of thrust. It 
has a radius of over 2,500 nautical miles 
with one refueling and with a 3,300- 
pound payload. 

Also displayed in the 1954 air show 
was a large bomber comparable to the 
US. B-52. This aircraft, desig- 
nated Bison, has four jet engines which 
are probably similar to those installed in 
Badger. It has an estimated weight of 
over 350,000 pounds, a wing span of 170 
feet, and a radius of over 4,000 nautical 
miles with refueling and a maximum 
speed on the order of 500 knots. This 
aircraft, in spite of its size, can be ac- 
commodated by over 200 airfields within 
the U.S.S.R. 

Another long-range bomber, the Bear, 
first appeared in April 1955. The Bear is 
powered by four turboprop engines, each 
developing approximately 12,000 equiva- 
lent shaft horsepower and turning 
counterrotating propellers. It is ap- 
proximately midway in size between the 
Badger and the Bison. It has an esti- 
mated combat radius of around 4,200 
nautical miles, and a maximum speed of 
approximately 495 knots. 

Although the Bear, Bison, and Badger 
all appeared initially prior to 1956, modi- 
fication of existing units and production 
of new aircraft has continued until very 
recently. 

We have seen that resurgence of 
Soviet long-range aviation began with 
the dramatic demonstrations of new 
bombers in the 1954 air show. Now the 
operational equipment derived from the 
showpieces are obsolete. Just at the 
time that the developmental life was 
passing from the 1954 series of bombers 
there has begun a new resurgence. In 
the summer of 1961 was another spec- 
tacular demonstration of new Soviet 
bombers. 

The display of Soviet military avia- 
tion at Moscow on July 9, 1961, indicates 
that the U.S.S.R. has again made major 
progress in the development of all types 
of aircraft despite Premier Khrushehev's 
statement on January 14, 1960, that, 
“We have been curtailing sharply pro- 
duction of bombers and other obsoles- 
cent equipment.” 

A new supersonic, heavy bomber re- 
search vehicle known as the Bounder 
was displayed in public for the first time, 
although it had been under develop- 
ment for a number of years. The 
Bounder is powered by four turbojet 
engines and is obviously a supersonic 
design with its highly swept delta wing 
configuration. It is about 200 feet long 
and has a wing span of about 80 feet. 

The Soviets also displayed 10 new 
Blinder bombers. The Blinder is a su- 
personic aircraft roughly comparable in 
size to the U.S. B-58 medium bomber. 
The B-58, as you know, on May 26, 1961, 
set a record of 3 hours, 19 minutes, and 
51 seconds from New York to Paris, a 
distance of 3,652.97 statute miles. 
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In addition to the previously men- 
tioned conventionally powered aircraft, 
the Soviets are known to be interested 
in a nuclear powered bomber, a devel- 
opment in which I have always had a 
strong personal interest. I regret to say 
that my experience with the nuclear 
powered airplane is very much the same 
as that being experienced with respect 
to the RS-70. In my opinion the De- 
fense Department is being equally short- 
sighted about both of them. 

There is no doubt that Soviet long- 
range aviation crews regularly undergo 
extensive training and can navigate 
adequately to any point within their 
aircrafts’ range under all weather condi- 
tions. Their bombing accuracies are un- 
doubtedly compatible with requirements 
to place high-yield nuclear weapons on 
target from all altitudes. 

The Soviets are evidently continuing 
the design and development of new and 
advanced long-range bombers. They are 
thereby in a position to introduce into 
their operational units new models as 
well as improvements in existing designs 
during the next several years. 

So that is what the Soviets are doing. 
But in the face of the rapid advance that 
the Soviets are making, our Defense De- 
partment apparently proposes to let the 
bomber die on the vine. I support my 
chairman, Mr. Vinson, and the Armed 
Services Committee wholeheartedly in 
urging that the House exercise its con- 
stitutional right to insist that the un- 
imaginative, shortsighted, and dangerous 
direction in which the Defense Depart- 
ment is leading us with respect to 
manned bombers be reversed—and re- 
versed by an affirmative vote on H.R. 9751 
as reported with authorization for $491 
million for the RS—70 program in lieu of 
the $171 million requested by the Defense 
Department. 

Mr.OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
YR AAN that I am in full support of the 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, Mr. Vinson, has made an ex- 
cellent and complete statement with 
respect to the need for the enactment 
of the H.R. 9751. He has also ex- 
plained in great detail the reasons why 
it is of the greatest national defense 
importance for us to continue the de- 
velopment of the RS—70 weapons system 
at least for the coming fiscal year. The 
outstanding leader of the minority mem- 
bers of the committee, Mr. ARENDS, has 
also explained several important aspects 
of the measure before us. 

We need the weapons authorized in 
this bill even though, in my opinion, an 
all-out nuclear war between the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States is extremely un- 
likely. Both nations have too much to 
lose and too little to gain from such a 
war. Only the development of a really 
effective antimissile missile would change 
this situation and the development of 
such a weapons system does not seem 
likely in the near future. 

Within the next 5 or 10 years, how- 
ever, Communist China can reasonably 
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be expected to acquire a nuclear-weap- 
ons capability. It is from Red China 
that the United States, and even the 
USS.R., could expect such an attack. 
The heartless, cynical attitude toward 
human life that seems to motivate 
China's leaders, coupled with their fail- 
ure to either develop their nation’s 
economy or even feed its people, might 
well cause them to launch a nuclear at- 
tack. The powers-that-be in Peiping 
might reasonably figure they would gain 
more than they would lose considering 
their huge population and low state of 
development. 

It is my earnest hope that the state- 
ments in the President’s letter to Chair- 
man Vinson about the RS—70 weapons 
system will not be forgotten by the 
President in the fiscal year ahead. Many 
of us are suspicious about the sincerity 
of the President with respect to any 
defense statement. The President’s at- 
titude on defense is likely to be affected 
by the great success with which he used 
the “big lie” technique in his 1960 cam- 
paign. All will recall how he charged 
that the Eisenhower administration had 
been derelict in permitting a missile 
gap to develop between Russia and the 
United States. It was probably the 
greatest single factor in his winning the 
election by a few thousand votes. There 
are those, of course, who will argue, with 
some cause, that phony promises made 
to Negro voters with respect to civil 
rights were the dominating factor in 
providing his 1960 narrow margin. It 
is important to the Nation that the 
RS-70 program be better remembered 
than the missile gap. 

Mr. Chairman, because we are dis- 
cussing national defense, it might be 
well to take a look at the so-called dis- 
armament negotiations now going on at 
Geneva which may have great impact on 
our defense future. The scientific com- 
munity that is associated with our mis- 
sile and nuclear programs is almost 
unanimous with respect to the need for 
U.S. nuclear atmospheric testing at the 
earliest moment. There have been grave 
doubts that our Nation will ever obtain 
the scientific benefits expected from 
these tests simply because the President 
left the door open for cancellation of the 
tests at the very moment he announced 
them. There has been considerable 
evidence in the newspapers that leads 
one to believe that the Russians may 
succeed in talking us out of our much- 
needed test program by giving us empty 
promises of possible future inspection 
privileges. Such a result at Geneva 
would indeed be a national calamity. 

While not directly related to this 
authorization bill, it seems appropriate 
while discussing defense to make com- 
ments about the callup of the Reserves 
last October. On the news ticker a few 
minutes ago, it was stated that plans are 
under consideration by the Secretary of 
Defense to release the reservists, called 
to active duty last fall, between August 
and September of this year. The re- 
serve callup may have served a domestic 
political purpose last year when the ad- 
ministration wanted so much to pep up 
our citizens after the depressing Cuban 
flasco and the unchallenged building of 
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the Berlin wall. However, there was no 
proven need then, or now, for the Re- 
serves called, and, neither adequate plans 
for effective training nor proper facilities 
were available for most of those who were 
called to duty. This is true of the Army 
in particular. The decision apparently 
was political, not military. Intransigent 
and stupid decisions at the highest level 
with regard to releasing those men, who 
were suffering great hardship, have 
caused distress for families in every area 
of the country. 

The Department of Defense should 
permit those reservists who want to re- 
turn to civilian life to do so now. Why 
wait until August or September? 
Vacancies created can be filled by volun- 
teers and draftees where necessary. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on a very forth- 
right statement and associate myself 
with him in his remarks. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, if there 
is anything that really characterizes the 
world in which we live today it is change 
and transition. Time has been tele- 
scoped in the last 20 years as never be- 
fore in the history of our còuntry or, 
indeed, the history of the world. 

I remember about 10 or 12 years ago 
we had a bill before our committee, un- 
der which a general was asking for more 
money. All of us became a little aggra- 
vated at the request of this particular 
general and a membor of the committee 
pointed his finger at him and said, “Gen- 
eral, if we let you, you would fortify the 
moon.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how far are we 
really from that today? A concept, an 
idea, a hope of today becomes practically 
a reality of tomorrow. Those of us who 
work on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices are considering to a lesser extent 
what we have today, but instead most of 
our thoughts are projected 5 and 10 years 
hence as we move ahead at this tre- 
mendous pace. Associated with this is 
the question of things becoming obsolete 
even before they become a reality. There 
was a time, Mr. Chairman, when we could 
dip back into the archives or mothballs 
and withdraw from our fleet, for in- 
stance, ships that had been built 25 and 
30 years before. That is what we did 
during World War II with the Nevada 
and the Texas and the Arkansas and the 
Pennsylvania, and all the destroyers 
that we gave to Great Britain likewise 
were ships that had been built during 
World War I. But those days are gone. 
We no longer have time on our side. We 
no longer have that great army of France 
upon which we once depended. No 
longer is England the Queen of the 
Waves. No longer is the Atlantic and 
the Pacific with the great protection to 
us that they once afforded us. Today 
we are within a half nour’s time of po- 
tential destruction either for ourselves 
or for others. Time is of the essence 
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and we must move with tremendous 
speed and dispatch. That, of course, 
Mr. Chairman, was the sum and sub- 
stance of the controversy that arose with 
respect to the RS—70 which our com- 
mittee considered at great length. 

As we make this transition from that 
which is tried and proven and tested and 
move into a new field of missiles, where 
we have never actually fired a missile 
with a warhead along its full and com- 
plete course, there is some question in 
our minds, Mr. Chairman, even though 
military authorities assure us they have 
perfected these missiles. But as I re- 
member, and as all of us here today 
remember, prior to World War U when 
we had the assurance that we would 
sink the Japanese fleet in 2 weeks and 
that day never came to pass as we well 
know. So our committee, properly con- 
cerned for the defense of this Nation. 
saw to it that we put into this bill an 
amount of money which might be neces- 
sary in the event that certain develop- 
ments were forthcoming. We wanted to 
make certain, if those developments did 
come to pass, that the money would be 
available so that we could proceed full 
speed ahead with the RS-70. I think 
that decision on the part of the com- 
mittee was a wise one. I support it 
wholeheartedly and I believe that the 
Secretary of Defense, prompted as he 
will be by members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, will see to it that until 
that day comes to pass when we can 
proceed with absolute certainty, at least 
this Nation will have a weapons system 
in the form of the RS-70 that can oper- 
ate effectively against any enemy no 
matter where he might be found. So I 
am in accord, Mr. Chairman, with the 
action taken this morning on the part of 
our committee. We have indicated to 
the Pentagon and to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the President of the 
United States and to the world at large 
that as we wean ourselves away from the 
manned bombers and enter into the field 
of missiles, we want to make certain 
that at least we have in our inventory 
a bomber upon which we have depended 
so much in the past, until such time as 
we know absolutely and positively and 
definitely that these missiles will work 
without fail. We owe that much to our 
country and we cannot give our people 
less. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one question I 
would like to bring up which has not 
been discussed by any of the preceding 
speakers. 

That is the question of the future 
of the US. Navy. Today we have 
some 900 ships; 75 percent of our 
ships are of World War II vintage. 
When we consider that the life of the 
average naval vessel is only 20 to 25 
years we must contrast it with the au- 
thorization in this bill today of but 37 
new naval vessels. As we look ahead 
5, 6, or 7 years we see mass obsolescence 
of our Nayy. Because of that situa- 
tion and the concern that has been 
expressed by myself and the chairman of 
the committee and others, we are under- 
taking an investigation of this whole 
subject that we shall pursue in the very 
near future. If we do not take action 
now, if we do not chart our course, if 
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we do not know exactly how many ships 
we need or the various sizes and types 
there will be a bill presented to this 
Congress and the American people in 
about 5 or 6 years that will approxi- 
mate $25 billion. So we must set our- 
selves to the task for a normal buildup 
of the number of ships that might be 
needed and look forward and correct 
the situation. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy], is working hard on this. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield 

Mr. HARDY. Let me commend the 
gentleman for his presentation of this 
most important subject. I would like 
to associate myself with his remarks. 
I feel certain that as our subcommittee 
begins to function under the chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina we will produce results that will 
show clearly what our Navy needs. 

Mr. BATES. There is just one other 
thing, Mr. Chairman, that concerns me. 
As I said, we are living at a tremendous 
pace and in an age of transition. So 
we must do the things this committee 
feels need to be done to protect our own 
security. We place great reliance on our 
Navy, yet today we have no program 
for a buildup. In my own thinking I 
am sure that in the long run, if we 
ever have a long run, our form of gov- 
ernment will win, but in a short run 
no one knows what will happen. I was 
gratified when the President of the 
United States indicated he would pro- 
ceed with nuclear tests, because from the 
results of recent Russian tests it is 
clearly indicated that we must go ahead 
in that same field if we are to remain 
supreme. If the Russians should come 
up with a new breakthrough, some 
things that we did not have, we would 
be in a very difficult situation indeed. 
If they should develop, as we developed 
in the forties, a new type of atomic 
bomb, I know they would blackmail us 
immediately. There are many coun- 
tries, so-called neutral and uncommitted 
countries, throughout the world who cau- 
tion us against such a course of action as 
nuclear testing, but I want to say to 
them, Mr. Chairman, and to you that we 
should do the things that are necessary 
for our own protection. Let us hope 
that these other nations of the world 
will go along with us, but if they do not, 
Mr, Chairman, let us still do the things 
we must do for our own security. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, in 
the middle of this discussion of the con- 
stitutionality of this bill, I think we want 
to be sure and not lose sight of the tre- 
mendous importance of its substantive 
content—namely, the continuation and 
stepping up of the great B-70, now 
RS-70, program. 

The Defense Department has an- 
nounced that the B-52 and B-58 produc- 
tion will be phased out this year. Thus, 
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unless we reactivate the RS-70, by 1964 
we shall have no planned bomber pro- 
gram and will, in effect, be creating a 
bomber gap. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are a great 
many reasons why we need manned air- 
craft. Although tremendous progress 
has been made in the development of 
missiles, we all must agree that they 
have not been successfully tried in actual 
warfare. Manned bombers have and 
their success is a matter of record. 

But we must have better and faster 
manned bombers, certainly better and 
faster and more capable than the So- 
viets. 

Now, the Soviets have delta-winged 
manned bombers of great size and capa- 
bility. We have seen photographs of 
them as flown over Moscow in Soviet air 
displays. I believe we are substantially 
ahead of them with our B-52 operation, 
especially since we have kept it improved 
and up to the minute. But why be con- 
tent when we know full well the great 
B-52 and probably the B-58 will be well 
on their way to obsolescence within 2 
years? In fact, previous delays on the 
RS-70 may lead to a bomber gap in spite 
of any immediate action we take today. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not repeat the 
missile gap folly and the procedure 
which created it, from 1946 to 1952. At 
that time despite the demands of the 
then General Eisenhower, we had prac- 
tically no missile program. It required 
5 or 6 years since 1952 to close that gap. 

But when we start a program let it be 
one far in advance of anything today. 

Let us bear in mind that although the 
proposed RS-70 program will be expen- 
sive, the important thing is it will cost 
potential enemies 10 times as much to 
devise a defense against such an ad- 
vanced weapons system. 

The Secretary of Defense declares that 
we shall need a breakthrough in radar 
and other electronic equipment and con- 
tends that this cannot occur for the next 
2 or 3 years. But supposing it does take 
3 years—need we sit on our heels waiting 
for it to happen, thereby setting our de- 
fenses back another 3 years? Of course 
not. We must prepare for the future 
today. 

Why not take the expert advice of the 
professions, the military experts, who 
have made the military their life ca- 
reers? They are practical men skilled 
in military science and tactics. They 
have scientists there who have worked 
on these problems for years. The the- 
orists have their value, but the practical 
men whose careers are at stake have 
pleaded for this program for years. 

Great progress was being made when 
the B-70 program was originally cut 
back from some 18 major subcontractors. 
Might not that breakthrough have al- 
ready occurred if we had been pushing 
the project the past 3 years? 

Mr. Chairman, this could well be the 
most important action this Congress will 
take this year. The whole safety, the en- 
tire defense of this Nation, depends upon 
it. It is vitally important, almost trag- 
ically so. Let us be sure and not lose 
sight of the value of this program in our 
discussion of rights of the Congress to 
make laws for all departments, includ- 
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ing the executive. Here we can take a 
giant step forward—if we remain firm 
and back up our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in sup- 
port of the bill. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, 
this Nation’s defensive posture is of ex- 
treme interest to all of us. 

I think without exception every Mem- 
ber of this body wants to do everything 
possible and provide every means to as- 
sure the safety of our citizens—and to 
provide the military with weapons of re- 
taliation in the event of nuclear war. 

Therefore, I do not consider the 
proposition before this House today to 
have any partisan-political significance. 
Rather, any discussion results from two 
different opinions or ideas as to how we 
can best provide this safety and assur- 
ance to our Nation. 

I submit to you here today that the 
investment requested by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to get the RS-70 pro- 
gram moving is most essential and cer- 
tainly justified. 

I feel that the decision we must make 
here today could well be the most im- 
portant and the most decisive that Con- 
gress must make during this session. It 
affects the future security of our Nation. 

Many of you know that I serve on the 
House Space Committee, and I feel I am 
familiar with our present level of excel- 
lence in missilery. With this in mind, 
I have carefully analyzed the potential 
of the so-called massive retaliation by 
missiles alone. 

I have analyzed both the reliability 
and the failures of the long-range mis- 
sile practice firings accomplished by the 
various agencies of our Government. 

With what knowledge I have on this 
matter, Iam completely unwilling to see 
this Nation depend solely on missiles for 
retaliation. I say this whether these 
missiles are borne by nuclear subma- 
rines—are launched by manned air- 
craft—launched from foreign lands by 
our troops or friendly allies—or are of 
the nature of the huge projectiles capable 
of interoceanic flight and guided by 
mechanical brains. 

I am also unwilling for this Nation to 
be placed in a position of failing to com- 
pete in the field of manned bombers, I 
think we all know that the B-52 pro- 
gram is being phased out—and even with 
skybolt-type missiles, rapidly approaches 
obsolescence. 

The B-52 first was placed in service in 
1955—7 years ago. This aircraft, now 
rapidly facing obsolescence, forms the 
very backbone of the striking power of 
our SAC forces. 

In my judgment, the RS—70 is the most 
awesome weapon ever conceived by any 
nation. It travels faster than a rifle þul- 
let at an altitude of nearly 14 miles. 

The RS-70 would provide us a strik- 
ing force that is necessary in limited 
warfare, yet it would be a tremendous 
asset in case of massive retaliation. 
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Most nations still would have to rely 
on water transports to move large num- 
bers of troops. The RS—70 could travel 
5,000 miles while a troop transport trav- 
eled 50 miles or less at sea. 

After leaving its base here in America, 
if orders were changed it could do a fly- 
over and still return to base. 

We have nothing which compares to 
it in our arsenal of weapons—and 
neither does any other nation. 

I believe one of the best demonstra- 
tions of the capabilities of man was by 
John Glenn. I am sure one of the most 
valuable lessons coming from his flight 
is that there is no substitute for man’s 
ability to make decisions and perform 
tasks under extreme conditions of speed 
and weightlessness. 

A missile cannot think—nor can it 
change its mind after launch. It cannot 
even be safely destroyed in flight should 
a change in plans occur. 

I hope that this tremendously im- 
portant program will be approved. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, the issue 
before us today goes far beyond the RS- 
70 program. At stake is the future of 
the manned bomber in the American 
Air Force. Not only is the Secretary of 
Defense rapidly downgrading the RS—70 
program, but he is “phasing out“ all 
bombers. 

Last year the Armed Services Com- 
mittee; over the objections of the De- 
partment of Defense, included in the 
authorization bill one wing of B-52 
bombers and one wing of B-58 bombers. 
The Department of Defense refused to 
allow these planes to be built and has 
now begun to close down all Air Force 
bomber production lines. By October, 
if the McNamara plan holds, all produc- 
tion on Air Force bombers will be fin- 
ished. We are going out of the manned- 
bomber business. 

Today we are well ahead of Russia in 
manned bombers and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, but Russia is proceeding 
with the development of new and better 
bombers. If the Department of Defense 
persists in its present line of thinking 
and acting it will soon be the old story 
of the tortoise and the hare. We will be 
the hare and Russia will be the tortoise. 
As the bombers we have today gradually 
wear out and become obsolete, Russia 
will become superior to us in the air— 
the tortoise will pass the hare. 

When this will happen I do not know. 
The time will surely come, however, un- 
less our planning changes. We will be 
behind Russia in manned bombers. 
Some will say that we should buy 
bombers as needed, They fail to realize 
that we cannot go down to the hardware 
store and buy them. The bombers which 
we will have in 1966 and 1967 are the 
ones we plan today. 

I do not claim to be an authority on the 
efficiency and capabilities of the RS-70, 
but I assure you that I have studied it 
carefully and have discussed it with the 
best authorities in the world. Its poten- 
tial as a bomber and reconnaissance 
craft is enormous. Whether it will live 
up to all of the expectations of its de- 
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signers, no one knows of a certainty, and 
the technical matters involved are too 
complex to adequately discuss on the 
floor. However, I do know that the 
RS-70 as planned unquestionably will be 
the finest bomber in the world in speed, 
altitude, range, carrying capacity, recon- 
naissance capability, and versatility. 
However it will not be in operation for 
several years. Its capabilities are well 
recognized by practically all authorities 
on aviation. 

Do we want to be first or do we want to 
“phase out” of the entire bomber pro- 
gram? President Kennedy recently 
stated that he does not want America to 
depend altogether on massive retalia- 
tion. That is, he does not want the 
United States to be entirely dependent 
upon massive destruction alone to resist 
aggression. Yet today, if we follow the 
course that is being developed by the 
Department of Defense, we will have only 
two answers to aggression. We must 
say that we are helpless to resist or we 
must destroy our enemy by using nuclear 
warheads by means of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. I want us to have an- 
other alternative—the ability to stamp 
out small “brush wars” without resorting 
to total destruction. 

A good example of the importance of 
having strong conventional forces to take 
care of limited aggression occurred 4 
years ago this July when President 
Eisenhower sent forces into Lebanon and 
stopped Communist aggression there. 
This operation did more for American 
prestige than any other incident in re- 
cent years, without the loss of an Ameri- 
can life. Firing an intercontinental 
ballistic missile into Lebanon certainly 
would not have been considered by any 
responsible government, yet unless we 
had done something at that time the 
entire Middle East might now be lost to 
the Kremlin. Without a powerful air 
force and an ability to resist limited ag- 
gression by land, sea, and air, we could 
never have another Lebanon. 

If we desire only to be strong in mas- 
sive retaliation, the path now being fol- 
lowed by the Department of Defense 
would be the correct one. We are de- 
veloping an intercontinental ballistic 
missile capability which together with 
the Polaris submarine can destroy Rus- 
sia or any other country at will. I want 
us to nave such a capability but I cer- 
tainly do not want our defense strength 
to reach such a condition that we must 
totally rely on such a capability. While 
such massive retaliation may some day 
be necessary, we shudder to think of such 
a day coming. We can contemplate a 
situation arising, however, where strong 
bomber forces backed by strong conven- 
tional forces could stop limited aggres- 
sion before it reached the point of our 
having to resort to full nuclear defense. 

Last year I took the lead in the com- 
mittee fight to restore the RS-70 pro- 
gram to the status that it had in the 
Eisenhower budget. President Kennedy, 
in the 1960 campaign, criticized Eisen- 
hower three times for not pushing the 
RS 70 program, yet when Kennedy pre- 
sented his budget to the Congress in 
February 1961, for fiscal year 1962 it was 
$138 million less than the amount sub- 
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mitted in the budget for fiscal year 1962 
by President Eisenhower. We lost this 
fight in the committee, to restore the 
$138 million that Kennedy had deleted, 
by two votes, but after reconsideration 
the Congress finally did raise this 
amount. President Kennedy never used 
the additional money authorized. 

There has been a growing belief in 
America, and one of its strongest propo- 
nents has been President Kennedy, that 
our defense should not be totally depend- 
ent upon nuclear bombs carried in inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. Yet, the 
course that the Department of Defense 
is pursuing is directly contrary to the 
goals announced by President Kennedy; 
that is, not to rely wholly on massive 
retaliation. Rather we should build up 
our conventional forces and maintain 
our superiority in manned bombers for 
possible conflicts in which massive re- 
taliation with nuclear missiles certainly 
could not be used. This is why we insist 
upon the importance of the RS—70 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, there still 
seems to be some confusion as to exactly 
who won what and who lost what. I 
think it quite necessary that an effort be 
made to clear the atmosphere now and 
present to the committee exactly the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, has made 
the statement here in the well that to- 
day we make history. We certainly do 
make history, because for the first time 
this Congress has come to grips with 
the executive department as to each 
one’s responsibility related to the other. 
The resolution is long overdue. It 
should have come to pass 12 years ago 
when the Congress authorized the build- 
ing of the flush-deck carrier United 
States and the funds were refused by the 
Secretary of Defense. If we had come 
to grips with the problem then, we would 
not be discussing it here today. But, 
through the succeeding years the will of 
the Congress has been cast aside; the 
will of the Congress has not been ad- 
hered to, and nothing has been done 
about it until this present situation 
arose, 

In past years the Congress has au- 
thorized the full strength of the Marine 
Corps to 200,000. It was not adhered 
to. It authorized funds for the moderni- 
zation of our Army. It has not been ad- 
hered to. It authorized money for the 
extension of the B-52 program. It has 
not been adhered to. In other words, to 
put it in simple language that we all un- 
derstand, this situation of the RS—70 is 
the straw that broke the camel’s back, 
and some vigorous and direct action had 
to be taken, some vigorous and direct 
language had to be used, and that lan- 
guage was the word “direct” in the 
amendment offered to this bill by the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should know 
some of the background. I think we 
should understand exactly the events 
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which have led up to this situation, and 
this exercise which I think has been a 
most healthy one, and one which I think 
will have its effects in future days to 
come. I want to say here right now that 
in the 22 years I have been here I have 
seen many Secretaries of Defense, and 
great ones, including Forrestal, Lovett, 
and Gates. I do not know of any one 
individual that I have seen come here 
with the genius for administration and 
the ability to act as an effective admin- 
istrator as the present Secretary of De- 
fense. In the field in which I am most 
knowledgeable—in the area of procure- 
ment—he has done things in the last 
year that we have been asking to be 
done at the Pentagon for certainly 12 
or more years. He is a master admin- 
istrator. He is a dedicated individual. 
He is perhaps the most unique man to 
occupy the Office of Secretary of Defense 
in the last two decades. But here let 
us pause and examine exactly what his 
qualifications are to make military de- 
cisions. If I operated a huge hospital, 
I would have the gentleman as my ad- 
ministrator, and he would do an excel- 
lent job. But if it came to operating 
on a patient, I would call on a doctor 
and follow his advice. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Armed Services did not come to this de- 
cision on the RS—70 program without 
the advice of high military authorities. 
We had a full and complete briefing by 
the Air Force. We had the benefit of 
the knowledge and experience of men 
who actually have worn the uniform, the 
men who know what the military needs. 
Backed up with that, we had the judg- 
ment and the wisdom of a committee 
which reflects its seniority in the 48 
years during which the chairman, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], 
has served in this House. I submit that 
in view of this experience we are in 
just as good or better position to judge 
or to make a judgment upon the needs 
of the military as related to an indi- 
vidual who came here shortly more than 
a year ago. Washington is a bad place 
for a man to attempt to play God, even 
if it be the Secretary of Defense. I 
think as a result of what has happened 
in this matter the Secretary of Defense 
has learned a lesson, and I hope he has. 
He has learned the lesson that this Con- 
gress does stand for something; that the 
Committee on Armed Services does have 
a responsibility and will not hesitate to 
discharge it. It has been a long time 
coming, but I congratulate Secretary 
McNamara on the position which he 
has now taken, though belatedly. I 
think all of us should know this because 
it is most important: This is the first 
time that the Secretary of Defense has 
given any indication of acknowledging 
that other people can make decisions 
and do not have to use an IBM machine 
to do it. It has been said of him, and 
I think in a critical though charitable 
vein, that he is as inscrutable as the 
sphinx, and twice as inflexible. That 
observation was before yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pay particu- 
lar tribute to the President of the United 
States in this instance. When he came 
into this picture, he came into the pic- 
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ture with the knowledge that he had ac- 
quired through the years as a Member of 
this body, and as a Member of the other 
body. He came in with the full affec- 
tion and understanding of the problems 
which we have here. In order to give 
an indication of how this whole thing 
has been misrepresented to the public, I 
will cite one instance, or two instances: 
Every time the Secretary of Defense has 
talked to the American people, and he 
has given his views on many occasions 
on the subject, the rejection of the RS- 
70 has always been referred to as “the 
President’s program,” and the press has 
picked it up and said “The President 
backs Mr. McNamara, the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

Now, actually what did the President 
say publicly, and that one time was in 
a news conference, when he said that he 
relied on Mr. McNamara, and had full 
confidence in him, but suggested there 
was some compromise available. That 
is all he said. That was the President’s 
position. The President has never as- 
sumed responsibility for this program per 
se, but his name has been bandied about 
as though indicating that he was in full 
accord with the abandonment of the 
RS-70 program. 

There is another facet to this contro- 
versy which I think you should know 
about. Unfortunately, those of us on the 
Committee on Armed Services have been 
unable to get our story over to the public 
because we are under the compulsion 
of security. We have had meeting 
after meeting under top secret direc- 
tion. The last time Mr. McNamara ap- 
peared before us, his speech was stamped 
“Top Secret.” We could not discuss that 
speech nor could we discuss the questions 
which were asked him, nor even now 
ean we discuss what went on in that 
meeting. I think it would be very en- 
lightening if you knew the colloquy, but 
we are still under the compulsion of 
security and secrecy. The presentation 
which Mr. McNamara made to us, every 
page of it, marked “Top Secret” was 
given out almost in toto the next day 
at a hurriedly called press conference 
in the Pentagon. 

I think this is serious business when we 
cannot discuss these matters in public. 
As a matter of fact, and I think paren- 
thetically, I should inform you of this 
rather amusing incident. A very artic- 
ulate and able young colonel was 
testifying before us during the hearings 
that were in secret and his biography 
was stamped “Secret.” We could ask 
him where he was born, and he could 
tell us within the confines of the com- 
mittee room, but outside of that none of 
us could open our mouths if we were 
going to respect the stamp of secrecy. 

So I think it quite necessary that 
everybody in this body should under- 
stand exactly what the situation is. 

I compliment the distinguished rank- 
ing member of our committee, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Arenps], who 
certainly made a very lucid explanation 
of the problem today. Of course, it is 
not necessary to add more laurels to 
the crown now worn by my distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. He and I have 
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differed on many occasions, as many of 
you know. But my devotion and affec- 
tion and respect for him have never been 
diminished. I might almost paraphrase 
what the President has said, that he had 
confidence in his Secretary of Defense; 
I may say that I, too, have confidence 
in the Secretary of Defense; and not 
that I have less confidence in the Secre- 
tary of Defense, but I have more con- 
fidence in my chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia. 

So today this is not a battle won or 
lost, or something we should gloat over. 
This has been a constructive exercise. 
This has been an exercise which has 
focused the attention of the Nation on 
a serious problem of conflict in approach 
to problems. 

The President wisely has pointed out 
his powers under the Constitution, but 
we, too, must point out that under 
article I, section 8, we have the respon- 
sibility and the backing of the Con- 
stitution to raise and maintain armies 
and navies, and to appropriate moneys 
for their upkeep; and also to make the 
rules and regulations for the control 
of those bodies. 

The Department of Defense is much in 
the position, I think I would say, as that 
of a baseball manager; or perhaps I 
should say the Secretary of Defense is. 
He is in full command and charge on 
that field. But he has got to play ac- 
cording to the rules. He may not 
change the size of the ball or shorten 
the distance between the bases. Nor 
do I think he is in a very enviable posi- 
tion when he tells you, as the gentle- 
man from Indiana has pointed out so 
well, that we are at the end of the 
road in bombers. It means that when 
the B-52 and the B-58 go out we have 
no other bombers on the drawing boards 
to replace these manned weapons. The 
Secretary of Defense gives out great 
figures. I cannot compete in his realm 
with numbers, statistics and figures, 
other than to approve them if they are 
on my side. But it is like the football 
coach who said that in 1967 he is going 
to have the greatest team he has ever 
had in history. 

He will have reached his peak and he 
can defeat any team against him. 

But, I submit, what will happen after 
1967, if they have nobody on the bench 
to come up and fill the ranks of the sen- 
iors when they go out, and that is the 
situation in which we find ourselves in 
this particular instance, unless there is 
@ weapons system, a manned bomber 
weapons system on the drawing boards 
and ready to replace the deficiencies in 
the inventory, at the end of 1967 we will 
be absolutely lost in the field of retalia- 
tion in this particular atmosphere. Up 
to this time the Secretary has been writ- 
ing the obituary of the RS-70 in in- 
stallments. Today, I hope his letter 
retracts those words and that he will 
begin to take a constructive and pro- 
gressive view. His language is clear in 
his letter. There is absolutely no doubt 
in the world that this Committee on 
Armed Services has not capitulated. It 
has won a very distinct and very deserv- 
ing victory in the interest of represent- 
ative government and in the interest of 
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the American people. We have a re- 
sponsibility to meet from here on out. I 
agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
in referring to that. This may be a pa- 
per victory. It can only be a paper vic- 
tory, however, if we, in the Congress, 
allow it to become a paper victory. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. It must be remembered, 
we have to get ourselves elected every 
other year and when we express our- 
selves, we are expressing the sentiments 
of our people back home whom we are 
proud and honored to represent. 

Mr. HEBERT. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think his remarks are well 
chosen because we do have a representa- 
tive form of government, and here is 
being demonstrated one of the ad- 
vantages of representative government. 
I think this point should be stressed 
right here, sir, that when the vote comes 
later today the resounding and solid 
vote of this House will reflect what the 
people of America believe when it comes 
to the RS-70 program. And I hope the 
Secretary of Defense will be impressed 
with the decision not of one lone man 
backed by dubious authorities on mili- 
tary weaponry, but the decision of mil- 
lions of Americans reflected in the vote 
today of their constitutional representa- 
tives. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am entering this contro- 
versy today not as a constitutional law- 
yer, but rather as an aviation historian. 
Progress in aviation has been a fascinat- 
ing thing. Even within my lifetime, 
which incidentally is less than the 48 
years that our distinguished Chairman, 
CARL Vinson, has served—even within my 
lifetime, the airplane has progressed 
from a flimsy, unpredictable, sputtering 
toy, literally nothing more than a box 
kite with a motor, into the greatest de- 
fensive weapon and deadliest instru- 
ment of war ever devised by man, and 
a magic carpet of worldwide transporta- 
tion. 

The airplane we know today did not 
just appear like magic. It is the result 
of generations of applied imagination 
and effort, from glider pioneers like John 
Montgomery and others to the scientists 
and engineers of today. Each new air- 
plane, with its own improvements, added 
a building block to the structure we know 
today as the Air Force and as our com- 
mercial airline system. 

Before World War I only the dreamers 
could visualize the airplane as anything 
more than an exhilarating experiment. 
The first airplane dogfight in battle was 
between pilots with pistols. But as air- 
planes became faster and more maneu- 
verable, it was inevitable that they would 
be armed with machineguns and later 
rockets. The first load that a military 
airplane carried was an observer who 
spotted for artillery forces. Later on 
messages were carried by airplanes from 
headquarters to the frontlines. And, of 
course, inevitably the obvious advantage 
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developed for using the airplane as a 
means of delivering destructive explo- 
sive power on the enemy. The first 
bombs were little more than glorified 
hand grenades, and from there, through 
progression, the means of dropping 
blockbusters and later nuclear bombs de- 
veloped into the ultimate and awesome 
capability of the latest SAC aircraft, 
which today in the form of the mach II 
B-58 is capable of flying 1,200 miles per 
hour and flying from Los Angeles to New 
York and back to Los Angeles nonstop in 
a period of some 4 hours. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
some good. Certainly the greatest in- 
strument of war has also resulted in the 
greatest instrument of peacetime trans- 
portation known to the world. The 
modern airlines today exist only because 
of the initial development of military 
aircraft. We would not have our net- 
work of airlines had it not been for the 
billions of dollars that have been poured 
into the development of military aircraft 
in the period since World War I. The 
first airmail and passengers were car- 
ried in surplus World War I airplanes. 
The workhorse of the airlines after 
World War II, the famous DC-3, was a 
direct outgrowth of a military airplane 
produced by Douglas. The modern jet 
transports produced by three leading 
companies, Convair, Boeing, and Doug- 
las, had their design origination and 
early development based on the B-47 
and later the B-52 bombers. 

Progress in aviation has not always 
been easy. There have always been the 
doubters and the scoffers who were will- 
ing to tell why it could not be done. 
Many scientists and engineers at the 
time of the Wright brothers, using their 
slip sticks and their equivalents of 
Univac and IBM, whatever they were 
in those days, had it all figured out that 
it was physically impossible for man to 
fly. They could prove it with statis- 
ties. Yes, and there were plenty of 
doubters within the military, too. The 
Secretary of the Navy in 1912 made the 
statement “If you can demonstrate to 
me that the aeroplane is capable of tak- 
ing off and flying out to a battleship, 
landing alongside and capable of being 
lifted aboard, then I shall believe it to 
be of some value to the military.” 

Our own distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, partici- 
pated in the 1920’s in the investigation 
of the rather absurd proposal by Col. 
Billy Mitchell, that the airplane was ca- 
pable of sinking a battleship. Perhaps 
that is one of the reasons why this dis- 
tinguished gentleman believes so strong- 
ly in the RS-70. 

Bombers, in particular, have always 
had to fight hard for their existence. I 
mentioned the Billy Mitchell contro- 
versy. In more recent times we have 
seen the B-36 controversy, when many 
people felt the long-range interconti- 
nental bomber was unnecessary as long 
as other forces were available today. 
Well, I say, thank God for the visionaries 
and the experts of their day who pro- 
vided us with the B-17 and the B-24 and 
the B-36 and the B-47 and the B-52 and 
the B-58. This country has been safer 
because of them and without them I 
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think it is no overstatement to say we 
would not be here today as freshmen in a 
free nation. 

These are the thoughts that have been 
running through the minds of many of 
us who serve on the Armed Service Com- 
mittee today. This is the reason for the 
apprehension we indicated through our 
unanimous vote in favor of the continu- 
ation and extension of the B-70 or RS- 
70 program. These are the reasons why 
we reject completely the contention by 
the Secretary of Defense and his sub- 
ordinates that we can phase out the 
bomber program and rely in the future 
on missiles for our defense. All of the 
Univac’s and the IBM’s in the Penta- 
gon, had they been available back at the 
beginning of World War I and World 
War II, could not have predicted the 
fantastic development in uses and ca- 
pabilities that grew out of these early 
aircraft. I submit to you that all of the 
Univac's and the IBM’s and the think- 
ing machines that are available to the 
modern Pentagon are incapable of pre- 
dicting with infallibility the forces and 
materiel that might be necessary to pro- 
tect this country in the future. 

For the first time in our history we 
are laying down our tools that have 
helped to forge the greatest protective 
force and the greatest peacetime trans- 
portation force in history. No, my 
friends, I cannot believe that the people 
of this country are willing to legislate 
man out of the air. Yet in effect, that is 
what the throttling of the B—70-RS-70 
program means. It means we have no 
faith in the future of aircraft. It means 
we are putting our entire reliance on the 
little black boxes that may be electronic 
marvels, but that even today have been 
known to blow a fuse. 

Now I have no personal quarrel with 
the Secretary of Defense. I am willing 
to rate him as a genius, as many people 
have called him today. I think he is 
probably the closest equivalent to a real 
live flesh and blood thinking machine 
that modern industry has ever produced. 
Yet he would be one of the first to tell 
you that a computer is valueless if you 
do not have enough input. In other 
words, you have got to take all the fac- 
tors into consideration when you press 
a button and ask a computer to make a 
decision for you. You have got to crank 
in all the possible variations and infor- 
mation into the machine before you can 
get an answer out the other end on a roll 
of printed tape. Until these thinking 
machines at the Pentagon get cranked 
into them the factors of unpredictable 
future needs and the supplemental bene- 
fits that derive from continued develop- 
ment of the aircraft, I am sure they are 
going to continue to get the answers that 
say we do not need airplanes for the 
future. 

Certainly, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. VINSON, our 
distinguished colleague from Georgia, 
has a sense of history. His championing 
of a stronger Navy, of nuclear-powered 
submarines, of a modernized expanded 
Air Force, are factors that are rather 
hard to crank into a Univac. As for 
me, I would rather put my faith in a 
hunch of Cart Vinson’s than in the 
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punches on all of Mr. McNamara’s IBM 
cards. Yet today we see the Congress 
in conflict with the Secretary of De- 
fense and with the President of the 
United States, a man who was highly 
touted during the 1960 campaign as hav- 
ing a sense of history. I think that 
Mr. Kennedy, the candidate, probably 
did have more of such a sense then than 
he has now. He was in favor of an ex- 
panded B-70 program at that time, be- 
fore he started listening to the experts 
and their printed tapes. Listen to what 
he said on November 2, 1960, in my own 
hometown of San Diego. Here is what 
he said: 

I endorse wholeheartedly the B-70 manned 
aircraft. We could not get the administra- 
tion to release the funds until this week. 


That does not exactly jibe with the 
recommendations he has been sending 
up to Congress through the Secretary of 
Defense, does it? 

How about the Vice President; where 
does he stand? I have been reading a 
rather remarkable document. It is 
called the investigation of the prepared- 
ness program by the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the U.S. 
Senate, printed in 1960, the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, con- 
ducted a sweeping investigation into the 
B-70 and he came out with some remark- 
able recommendations. In the first 
place, he proved that the B—70 would be 
of tremendous use to the military in lim- 
ited war. He pointed out its efficiency 
for the rapid support of troops and the 
delivery of missiles and equipment. He 
pointed out, for example, that it would 
take 10 days for 25 turbojet airplanes to 
airlift 4,000 tons of cargo over a 3,500- 
nautical-mile range and this same job 
could be done, not in 10 days, but with 
the RS-70, or the transport equivalent 
of the RS—70, in 2% days. 

Can an IBM machine predict that 
some time in the future it may be impor- 
tant to get 4,000 tons of vital war mate- 
rial up to the frontlines of some remote 
fighting front of the future? You know 
it cannot. Well, let us just read for a 
minute what Mr. JoHNson recommends 
to the Congress of the United States. 
These are the conclusions of the Senate 
Investigating Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee. I like the title of that “Prepared- 
ness.” We need that. 

First. The advent of the ICBM does 
not preclude the necessity for continued 
development and use of advanced, 
manned weapon systems. 

Second. Manned weapon systems— 
such as the B-7O - could strongly com- 
plement other strategic weapon systems. 

Third. There is a need to develop a 
bomber beyond the capabilities of those 
presently in being, since a bomber-mis- 
sile or mixed-forces concept is essential 
to our defense posture, 

Fourth. There is a continuing require- 
ment for a manned bomber with super- 
sonic and intercontinental characteris- 
tics. 

Fifth. The Nation possesses the nec- 
essary resources to build a B-70 type 
weapon system. 
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Sixth. The technology required to 
build a B-70 type weapon system is at 
hand and is not dependent upon tech- 
nological breakthroughs. 

Seventh. Successful development of a 
weapon system such as the B-70 pro- 
gram, could also advance the age of su- 
personic commercial and industrial 
transport and represent an essential link 
in the chain of continuous advances in 
controlled flight. 

Eighth. Because of its size and basic 

ation, the B-70 is suited to pos- 
sible adaptation as a supersonic, nu- 
clear-powered air vehicle. 

Ninth. A B-70 type system, because of 
its planned altitude and speed capabili- 
ties, has potential application as a re- 
coverable booster space system to per- 
form recurring heavy payload orbital 
launches. 

Tenth. Unless an operational super- 
sonic bomber is developed now, there will 
be no replacement for the B-52 at the 
time at which it enters its period of ob- 
solescence—mid-1960’s—and experience 
has demonstrated that stretching out an 
essential military development program 
not only increases ultimate total cost but 
loses valuable time. 

So here we have additional testimony 
indicating the value of the B-70. This, 
in effect, is the testimony of LYNDON 
Jounson, the chairman of the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee. Has Mr. 
Jounson changed his mind today? I 
don’t believe he has. 

I can easily understand a man chang- 
ing his mind; I have done it many times 
myself. But normally when this 
happens, it is a question of the scales 
tipping slightly in one way under one 
set of circumstances, and tipping slightly 
the other way in another set of 
circumstances. 

However, with respect to the B-70 this 
condition does not obtain at all. 
Nothing could be more precisely, directly 
or forcefully stated than the position 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee—Mr. 
Jounson, chairman—with respect to the 
B-70. This was no slight tipping of the 
scales in favor of this weapon system. 
This was an outright and aggressively 
stated recommendation—and one made 
without equivocation of any kind. 

A person of Mr. JoHnson’s intelligence 
and obvious capability does not whim- 
sically arrive at a particular conclusion. 
Nor does a person like Mr. JoHNSON 
capriciously change a decision on a 
fundamental issue. 

Mr. Jonson does not speak out in this 
controversy over the B-70 today, but 
his voice is heard—loud and clear—in 
the decision of his subcommittee from 
whose report I have just read. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the expanded 
program for the RS-70. I do so in the 
certainty that the RS-70 is not in itself 
the ultimate weapon of ultimate air- 
craft. It is another step forward in 


man's conquest of the air. It is just a 


prelude to such fantastic airplanes of the 
future—as Convair’s proposed space 
plane, which will make even the RS—70 
as old fashioned as the Jenny of World 
War I. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. GUBSER], 
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Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, Iwould 
like to commend our chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the Hon- 
orable Cart Vinson, for his vigorous 
leadership in a fight which is designed 
to gain the respect of the Congress which 
the Constitution intended. 

The committee report states on page 7: 

The role of Congress in determining na- 
tional policy, defense or otherwise, has de- 
teriorated over the years. In the place of 
joint formulation of national palicy by the 
Congress and the President we have seen an 
acceptance of the principle that in some 
matters, defense in particular, government 
should be by “expert.” 


This is the greatest mistake that can 
befall a republic. 

The German Reichstag made the mis- 
take in 1933 and it did not get the 
chance to live to regret it. 

In our republic we do not have a dic- 
tator of defense, we have a Secretary 
of Defense who holds no power except 
that which flows to him through the 
President. 

Our entire system is based upon op- 
position to the concentration of absolute 
power in the hands of one man, regard- 
less of his expertise, because, as the 
committee states, “expertise is not in- 
fallibility.” 

Experts are human and no human is 
infallible. So, we dare not trust one 
man with making the decision which 
determines whether we shall survive. 

Men make mistakes. It was some 
man, an expert—I do not know which 
one—who decided to build the Edsel, and 
the stockholders of Ford Motor Com- 
pany know it was a mistake. 

I am greatly impressed with the out- 
standing ability of Secretary McNamara, 
but he is only a man and, as such, bears 
some human limitations. 

It was Secretary McNamara, an ex- 
pert, who opposed me as a novice, when, 
last year on the floor of this House, I 
proposed an amendment to authorize six 
more Polaris submarines. He was wrong, 
and has now admitted it by his action to 
do administratively what I tried to do 
legislatively. 

It was a man who said on January 
23, 1960, that “America had become 
second in missiles” and it was the same 
man who worried all through 1960 about 
the effect of this missile gap on our 
national prestige. 

To many, authenticity and expertise 
is the automatic windfall of presidential 
candidacy, so many thousands of peo- 
ple believed that we were second in mis- 
siles. As one member of the Committee 
on Armed Services I repeatedly said the 
missile gap did not exist, but nobody 
listened—I was not an expert. 

Here again is another case where an 
expert, a man, was wrong. It is now 
admitted that there never was a missile 
gap. 

We cannot afford to ignore the time 
proven constitutional formula for co- 
operation between Congress and the 
Executive. Thanks to Chairman VIN- 
son, this issue has now been spotlighted 
to the extent where the Executive can 
no longer ignore it. We have won all 
we could expect to win and more than 
could have been won without the com- 
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mittee amendment striking the word 
“directed.” Admiral Vinson has won 
our battle for us. 

This morning a question was asked 
in a session of the Committee on Armed 
Services as to whether the letters from 
the President and Secretary could be in- 
terpreted as an intention by the admin- 
istration to request all necessary funding 
up to $491 million in fiscal year 1963 for 
the RS—70 program. The answer was 
affirmative and unequivocal. 

With this battle the deterioration of 
the role of Congress is now at an end, 
and the American people will be the 
beneficiaries. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, it 
would seem to me that after the execu- 
tive meeting we had of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee this morning we are now 
proceeding in what I would call an exer- 
cise in futility. A great many words are 
being expressed about what we are do- 
ing here today—who has won and who 
has lost; who has capitulated and who 
has not capitulated. We have made 
quite a reversal in the discussion made 
here today about why we are doing this, 
and the concession made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the fact that now he 
has conceded to make a study. 

Well, anyone who heard the reading 
of the letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense before our committee this morning 
in executive session and those who heard 
the reading of that letter on the floor 
of the House today know that this is an 
old legislative trick—that when you want 
to get rid of something, agree to a study. 
This is the surest way to brush some- 
thing under the rug that you want to 
get rid of. This is all the Secretary of 
Defense agreed to do in his letter. 

Mr. Chairman, studies have been going 
on for years in this program, and for 
these studies we have appropriated over 
$1.3 billion, and will agree to appropri- 
ate another $1.3 billion to complete the 
additional RS—70 planes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard the 
statement of our good chairman, the 
very distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. While 
we heard his statement today, I won- 
der how many read the statement in the 
report of the Armed Services Committee 
on the bill authorizing some $13 billion, 
and dealing specifically with the RS—70 
program? Let me read one paragraph 
of that report. I think it is quite dif- 
ferent than that which we are getting 
today in this exercise in futliity: 

To any student of government, it is emi- 
nently clear that the role of the Congress in 
determining national policy, defense or 
otherwise, has deteriorated over the years. 
More and more the role of the Congress has 
come to be that of a sometimes querulous 
but essentially kindly uncle who complains 
while furiously puffing on his pipe but who 
finally, as everyone expects, gives in and 
hands over the allowance, grants the per- 
mission, or raises his hand in blessing, and 
then returns to-his rocking chair for another 
year of somnolence broken only by an oc- 
casional anxious glance down the avenue 
and a muttered doubt as to whether he had 
done the right thing. 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I will be happy to 
yield to my colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. T. May I say to the 
gentleman that the excerpt he just read 
from the report is probably one of the 
most accurate descriptions of the Con- 
gress today. There has been a change, 
however. 

Mr. BECKER, I agree with the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly. That is why 
I have used it here, in the light of what 
has been said in the previous statements 
before this House. Nothing could be 
clearer than this. Let me call attention 
to what we are doing in Congress, not 
only in the picture of our national de- 
fense, with which our committee is 
charged, and sits month in and month 
out in trying to design a program for 
the defense not only of the United States 
of America, but of the free world, we are 
again giving up our constitutional rights 
to provide a Military Establishment for 
this country. 

In doing so let me bring this to the 
attention of the Members of the House. 
Are we doing differently than that which 
we are being asked to do? There is leg- 
islation proposed from the “Avenue” 
that is coming before the House to give 
up other constitutional powers this year 
in the fields of tariff and trade, and turn 
this over to the executive branch of the 
Government. This is the proposal of 
the administration. In article I, clause 
3 of the Constitution, this is clearly em- 
powered to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another piece 
of legislation to be considered this year 
wherein we are being asked to again give 
up our constitutional powers, and that 
is in the field of taxes wherein we are 
being asked to give the President and 
the executive branch of Government the 
right to lower taxes 5 percent, if he 
deems it advisable to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, again in the same iden- 
tical clause in the Constitution, these 
powers are spelled out to be the powers 
of Congress. 

In another piece of legislation we are 
being asked to give the executive branch 
of the Government $1 billion to spend 
at will on public works, in the event the 
executive branch feels it is necessary and 
advisable. This again dilutes the power 
of Congress to authorize and appropriate 
for specific projects as we deem advis- 
able. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that what 
we are doing here is not a matter of yield- 
ing, or a matter of being unwilling to 
compromise with the executive branch 
of the Government, but we are yielding 
to the so-called civilian experts of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
who are telling the Committee on Armed 
Services and telling our Military Estab- 
lishment—our Air Force, who came be- 
fore our committee with every intent and 
with every means at their command to 
impress upon us why the RS-70 is vitally 
necessary. We agreed with them unani- 
mously because over the years we have 
come to understand what they were real- 
ly trying to do. 
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Why do I go along with Curtis LeMay, 
this great general, with the great record, 
and his advisers in the Air Force? I 
will tell you why I do and why I am 
willing to; because, in the history of the 
United States of America it has been 
our military leaders who have led us 
to victory in every war. It has been our 
civilian experts who have put the world 
in the mess in which it is today. I say 
that our military leaders are men who 
are dedicated to the defense of this Na- 
tion and who have proyen that beyond 
any shadow of doubt. That is why I 
am willing so many times to go along 
with their reasoning; because of their 
great experience and their great 
dedication, 

I think Mr. McNamara is a great, a 
wonderful man. I have nothing against 
him as an individual or as a personality. 
But when Mr. McNamara goes before 
the American people day after day to 
try to get the press, the news media on 
his side, as against the will of the Con- 
gress of the United States, I say that 
is wrong. It does not comport with the 
intent of having three equal branches of 
Government, each equal in its powers 
under the Constitution. I do not believe 
that any Secretary of Defense is carry- 
ing out his duty as he should when he 
uses those methods. The President of 
the United States as an elected official 


-has a duty, and I have no criticism of 


him when he takes any means at his 
command to prepare legislation on those 
things he desires, because he has that 
responsibility under the Constitution. 
But we who are the elected representa- 
tives of the people—and I close on this 
note—have to take this position. I say 
this to you, that when I go back home 
and see what is reflected in the mail that 
I receive, there is a great disturbance 
in the minds of the American people as 
to the effectiveness of the Congress to- 
day. What are we doing to offset the 
many things that are happening in our 
Nation and the world? I think today is 
a good example. In all conscience I 
must vote for this bill. I have no alter- 
native than to provide for the national 
defense. I doso with a full appreciation 
of what is necessary. I can only hope, 
and express the fervent prayer, that 
the Secretary of Defense will wake up to 
the will of Congress. And as to our 
good chairman, I am sure he will do 
what he said he will do, see to it that 
we get regular reports of what this study 
is going to do, and not have the matter 
brushed under the rug. So many studies 
that we have asked for in the years that 
I have been a member of the committee 
I never heard of again. This may be 
just another one. 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, that while I 
certainly must vote for this legislation, 
because I must vote for it as others do, 
I do so with a great reservation insofar 
as the great need of bombers is con- 
cerned, one which the Committee on 
Armed Services has marked for study 
year in and year out. We know that 
this is a vital, an essential part of the 
defense weapons system of this great 
country of ours. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been waiting all afternoon to hear some- 
one tell us, under this agreement that 
has been reported, how much of the 
$491 million is going to be spent for the 
purpose for which it is intended, 

Mr. BECKER. You heard the letter 
of oe McNamara. He did not say he 
would spend any, but he said if the study 
proved that technological advances in 
certain fields in the way of a weapons 
system of the RS-70 proved in the 
course of the year essential or moving 
ahead, he would spend part or all of it 
that was deemed necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
H.R. 9751, would authorize appropria- 
tions during the next fiscal year for air- 
craft, missiles, and naval vessels for the 
Armed Forces. The total amount of au- 
thorization is over $13 billion, It con- 
stitutes the largest single authorization 
bill to come before the Congress during 
this session. It involves nothing, except 
the defense and security of our country 
since it includes authorization for every- 
thing from missiles to revolvers; in 
short, all the military hardware and 
weapons which comprise our military 
deterrent. 

It is no easy responsibility, to sit in 
judgment on matters which result in 
such a heavy burden on the American 
taxpayer, and yet to realize that these 
are decisions on which our very lives 
may depend. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee has been in almost daily session, 
listening to posture briefings by our 
military chiefs, hearing highly classified 
intelligence estimates of the military 
capabilities of the Communist bloc, and 
considering all the evidence which must 
form a basis for our decisions. 

Bills which are reported out of the 
Armed Services Committee are unique 
in that much of the basis for commit- 
tee action is highly classified and cannot 
be discussed in open debate on the floor 
of the House. Therefore, the Congress 
must rely on the judgment of the com- 
mittee, to a far greater extent than they 
rely on other committees; whose recom- 
mendations can be fully discussed dur- 
ing debate, and any particular bill 
amended, and so forth. 

I can report to you that the recom- 
mendations of our committee on this 
particular bill were originally unani- 
mous. Party affiliation did not enter 
into our decisions, as indeed it should 
not on matters affecting our Nation’s 
defense. 

The major controversy on this defense 
authorization bill occurs between the 
Armed Services Committee and the ad- 
ministration's Secretary of Defense; and 
then only on two of our major weapons 
systems. One involves the Minuteman 
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intercontinental ballistic missile. As 
you may know, several counties in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Mis- 
souri are included in the Minuteman- 
complex which has its headquarters at 
the Whiteman Air Force Base, Knob- 
noster, Mo. SAC has already contracted 
for the construction of underground fir- 
ing sites, several of which will be located 
in our northern tier of counties. 

Twelve squadrons totaling 600 hard- 
ened and well dispersed Minuteman 
missiles have been funded through fiscal 
year 1962. Funds for four more squad- 
rons are included in the 1963 budget 
and are included in the bill approved 
by our committee. This represents $10 
million more than the amount requested 
by our executive branch. It was the 
opinion of our committee that a larger 
force of Minuteman missiles should be 
initiated at this time in order that the 
ultimate number procured and placed 
will move us closer to the capability 
which our country must have in the 
years ahead. The first Minuteman 
missile was fired in February 1961 and 
was completely successful. Numerous 
tests since then have also been success- 
ful. In view of the rapid strides which 
Communist Russia has and is making 
in the field of missiles, the committee 
believed our Nation had no choice but 
to develop a strong deterrent capability 
in this area. 

The other area of controversy involves 
the B-70 or RS-70 bomber. This super- 
sonic bomber—or space capable plat- 
form—is still in the development stage 
and a high degree of secrecy is attached 
to its intended capabilities. The com- 
mittee believed it has a very special 
place in our defense structure because 
it possesses the potential to do many 
things in the areas of reconnaissance, 
strike, and communications. Further- 
more, unlike a missile, a bomber of this 
type give us greater flexibility. Once a 
missile is fired from its launching pad 
we have reached the point of no return. 
A nuclear explosion is as certain to fol- 
low as day follows night. A bomber with 
the capabilities of the B-70 would pro- 
vide us with the option of waiting until 
the last possible second before making 
the fateful decision of whether to touch 
off a nuclear holocaust in the event of 
war. It can be recalled. 

For the last 3 years, the Congress 
has authorized the expenditures neces- 
sary to produce three experimental 
types. But in each case the recom- 
mendations have not been carried out in 
full by the Secretary of Defense. 

The bill finally, but not unanimously, 
voted out by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee authorizes the Secretary to utilize 
an additional $491 million to proceed 
with production planning and long lead- 
time procurement of the B-70 weapons 
system. The debate taking place this 
week undoubtedly would have dealt with 
interpretation of the Constitution as to 
whether the Congress has the authority 
to so instruct the administrative branch 
of Government. This question was sold 
out by the leadership and chairman, and 
majority party, after a White House 
conference of 3:30 Tuesday afternoon. 
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I am on record—May 23, 1961—as urging 
more and firmer policy of the Armed 
Services Committee to the chairman, 

In re to our ability to finance 
the additional B-70 authorization, I 
might point out that the foreign aid 
which we are now extending to Commu- 
nist and so-called neutralist or non- 
alined countries, would finance our entire 
B-70 development program. I certainly 
believe that this expenditure of tax funds 
will serve a far better investment in our 
defense posture and for civilian flight 
development and progress than in sup- 
porting and building up those countries, 
who would be likely to side with the 
Communist bloc in the event of war. 
When the foreign aid bill comes up again 
this year, I certainly will vote in accord- 
ance with these beliefs and convictions. 

In all fairness, I want to point out that 
our committee, as a whole, has the high- 
est regard for Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara. I personally believe he is capable, 
and dedicated to carrying out the enor- 
mous responsibilities which are his. The 
areas of agreement between the Defense 
Secretary and our committee are far 
more numerous than the areas of dis- 
agreement. This is as it should be. I 
regret the issue was not joined and that 
in the interest of expediency, principle 
was forgotten. Perhaps only time will 
tell whether the vaunted courage of the 
Armed Services Committee has served 
our country well, protected it faithfully, 
and lived up to our constitutional re- 
sponsibilities. Certainly, the proverbial 
“walk” in the White House rose garden, 
changed things abruptly. I find it diffi- 
cult to yield by altering the House's 
“direction,” and still support unwanted, 
and unneeded, further spending, even 
for defense; when we are already com- 
pletely deterrent capable and annihila- 
tory. It would seem more appropriate to 
strengthen the demands and will of our 
total people and defend them by expe- 
diting an antimissile missile, through 
not only the “whiz kids” and their ideas 
under control; but, also by utilizing the 
grizzled and tried and true knowledge 
and experience of our military leaders. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the bill before the 
House and to say that when the chair- 
man in his statement today stated that 
the Members of the House would be sur- 
prised at the news he was going to bring, 
I assure you, I, too, was greatly sur- 
prised, when I heard this news just an 
hour or so before. But though I have 
reservation about what has been done 
to the RS—70 program, I can say in all 
good conscience, I do not disagree with 
the decision that has been made with 
respect to striking the directive words in 
this bill. But, as we heard in a colloquy 
earlier in the debate as to what the word 
“direct” might mean or “authorize,” I 
think now we should turn our attention, 
as my colleague from New York has 
pointed out, to what the word “study” 
means. So often when we reach a dead 
end here with these problems, we throw 
the legislative machine into neutral 
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and stop for a study. When the Secre- 
tary of Defense says, “Consequently, 
we are initiating immediately a new 
study”—I would like to ask when he 
says, “Consequently, we—” who is we? 
Who is going to be the head of this study 
or is it going to be composed entirely of 
those in the Department of Defense that 
had a negative attitude toward this B-70 
program? Are we going to call in some 
people from the Air Force who might be- 
lieve there is some merit to the RS-70 
and listen to what they have to say? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have an idea you will 
see the hiring of some kind of manage- 
ment or consulting firm to come up with 
the answer that the Secretary of De- 
fense wants in this matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would not be 
surprised, nor would I be surprised if it 
took a couple of years. Are we going to 
have a stacked committee to study this 
problem? I think that is something we 
should inquire into and I want to serve 
notice on my chairman that I am going 
to be making some inquiries as to who 
will be making this study in the weeks 
and months ahead. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. I would refresh the 
gentleman’s memory as to what the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our Committee 
on Armed Services said originally when 
he was speaking as to who would be on 
the study committee and who would par- 
ticipate in the study. He said: 

And another thing, the committee will 
get a full assurance that the group making 
this will have not only scientists and 
representatives of the Secretary of Defense 
in it, but will have people from the Air 
Force, not only the technical ones but the 
policy ones; and not only civilians, but mili- 
tary people whose background and experi- 
ence in the development and operation of 
bombers gives them special understanding 
of the problem that we are talking about. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad that 
my colleague has pointed that out. I 
hope he will join me in making certain 
that a stacked committee is not created. 

Mr. HEBERT. I am sure, and the 
gentleman knows my record when it 
comes to matters of that kind and knows 
of my persistence in that respect that I 
will be on your side to see that that 
promise is carried out. 

Mr. There is one 


. CHAMBERLAIN. 
other thing that I want to point out. In 
the next paragraph in the Secretary’s 
letter, he said: 

Furthermore, if technological develop- 
ments advance more rapidly than we antici- 
pate, we will wish to take advantage of 
these advances by increasing our develop- 
ment expenditures. 


Which raises the question of which 
came first, the chicken or the egg? 

I think it is the will of this Congress 
to spend more money right now to make 
certain that we do everything we can 
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to bring about technological advance- 
ment and get this program going, and 
get this plane off the ground. 

I would like to say in conclusion that 
I share wholeheartedly the statement 
that was made by my colleague from 
Louisiana, about the testimony of Sec- 
retary of Defense classified top secret, 
yet the morning papers have had much 
of the same information spread in the 
press reports. Having failed for 2 years 
to convince the committee, in top secret 
sessions, of the soundness of his posi- 
tion the Secretary of Defense elected to 
take this complex issue to the people in 
an apparent attempt to have it decided 
on the front pages of the newspapers 
with unclassified information. This 
every Member of Congress should resent. 

While I question that any funds that 
may be appropriated in excess of 
budgetary recommendations will ever be 
spent, I certainly share the view of my 
distinguished chairman and my col- 
leagues on your Armed Services Com- 
mittee that the time has come to speak 
up and find out whether we do have any 
voice in determining the level of our 
national security programs. It is my 
hope that the vote on this issue will 
cause our able Secretary of Defense to 
reflect about the mutuality of our re- 
sponsibilities to the Nation, I urge your 
support of the recommendations of your 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee on Armed Services 
has wisely resolved the RS—70 legisla- 
tive debate by providing for joint legis- 
lation and executive scrutiny of this de- 
velopment program. I was glad to hear 
the chairman of our committee an- 
nounce that the research and develop- 
ment of this plane and its subsystems 
will have continuing periodic investiga- 
tion by the committee to assure that 
progress is made in the maximum degree; 
so that when opportunities arise for 
pushing ahead to the prompt and pos- 
sible final production that this will be 
done in fact. 

Now I would like to turn to another 
aspect of this bill. 

Aggression, of any magnitude, at any 
location, must be met with the proper 
force at the right time. Airlift helps to 
make this possible. Without it, our 
ability to meet aggression would be 
greatly reduced. 

It was never more important that we 
do everything possible to reach our na- 
tional objectives across the entire spec- 
trum of conflict and international rela- 
tions. Airlift has the power to support 
this country and free world aims to such 
an extent that it holds a unique position 
as a tool of national policy. A quick look 
at the past will show just how flexible 
airlift can be as a tool of national policy 
and just how important it is as a corner- 
stone of our strategy. 

The Berlin airlift of 1948-49, Lebanon 
in 1956, and Taiwan in 1958 are three 
examples of how airlift supported our 
national effort in times of emergency. 
The recent deployment of forces to Eu- 
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rope is another more current example of 
the need and effectiveness of airlift. 

Rapid airlift in proper quantities, using 
equipment designed for the job, can help 
stem possible aggression. Failing in 
this, it can put the forces in place and 
continue to support them as required. 
Timely airlift can often keep outbreaks 
of violence limited. 

In my judgment, the case for airlift 
is made by just these examples, but there 
are more. Our strategic retaliatory force 
depends in part upon airlift support, as 
does our Mobile Strategic Army Corps 
and our Tactical Air Forces. The very 
mobility of these latter forces is given 
1 only through the use of air- 

The unique role which airlift plays to- 
day is best exemplified by the nature 
of U.S. support to the United Nations to- 
day. In the past 18 months, some 31,000 
troops and 7,000 tons of cargo from 17 
different U.N. member nations have been 
airlifted into the Congo in furtherance 
of the U.N.’s efforts to maintain order 
and provide for democratic development. 

Now, if we can do all these things 
with today’s forces, why is there still 
more needed? A brief review of today’s 
force and its posture is perhaps the best 
way to seek an answer and identify some 
limitations. 

Today, there are over 1,800 transport 
aircraft including some 230 of the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet which are available to 
the Air Force during times of emergency. 
This is a sizable force, but one which 
has many demands made upon it, most 
of which can be met separately but 
which, taken together, create shortcom- 
ings in timeliness or method of delivery 
or mission accomplishment itself. In 
other words, there isn’t enough airlift 
today to meet in quantity or quality all 
wartime airlift requirements. There are 
some requirements, such as missiles and 
certain Army equipment, which are 
heavier or larger than present aircraft 
are capable of airlifting and yet which 
require transportation by air. More im- 
portantly, the majority of the strategic 
airlift force is obsolescent and piston- 
type, operating in the 200 to 250 knot 
range. Also, the force is made up largely 
of converted passenger-type aircraft 
which lack flexibility because they can 
perform airlanded missions only and 
have no outsize cargo carrying capabil- 
ity. The latter is true of the entire 
CRAF fleet. In addition, the capability 
of the piston engine force is predicated 
on the existence of island bases en route 
to Europe and the Far East. 

The Air Force has developed a pro- 
gram for airlift modernization both in- 
terim and long range which, when imple- 
mented, will reduce or eliminate most of 
the limitations I have just mentioned. 

This Congress by its fiscal year 1962 
authorizations enabled the program to 
continue when last year it authorized 
93 C-130 aircraft, 15 additional C-135’s 
and funds to proceed with a positive 
development and procurement program 
for the C-141—the most vital step to 
date toward a truly modern transport 
force. The items we see in this year’s 
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budget request and which we are being 
asked to authorize represent the coming 
year’s share of the total force, which will 
require 5 more years to build. This point 
bears emphasizing: The 16 C-141 aircraft 
to be authorized are merely the first in- 
crement and the 136 C-130 aircraft only 
a part of the total force of over 400 which 
modernize both the Tactical Air Com- 
mand and Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice and provide a versatile aircraft for 
support of the Army. Each year some 
procurement of the C-141 aircraft will 
be requested until over 200 are bought 
and the program goal is attained. We 
must appreciate that the total objective 
force is required even though it is to be 
achieved by a year-by-year procurement 
program. Each year, in other words, 
we must be prepared to authorize 1 year’s 
share of the ultimate force. 

What are the objectives of the Air 
Force in projecting a force of the most 
modern transport aircraft the “‘state-of- 
the-art” can provide? Broadly speaking, 
they are to achieve complete flexibility 
in airlift forces so that support for all 
types of missions can be provided from 
any operating location and to permit the 
accomplishment of all the airlift require- 
ments of cold, limited, and general war. 
Specifically, the aim is to relieve our de- 
pendence on island bases; to acquire the 
ability to deploy strategic Army forces 
up to several divisions, plus mobile strike 
forces anywhere in the world in the 
shortest possible time; and above all, to 
be able to undertake simultaneously air- 
lift tasks of some magnitude to more 
than one theater of operations. 

I am convinced by what I have seen 
of this program that the airlift force of 
the future will have impressive capabili- 
ties, distinguished by flexibility and ver- 
satility. It has my support and I am 
convinced it merits the continuing sup- 
port of the Congress. 

Before closing, I should allude to some 
requirements of the future which are 
not now a part of the airlift program I 
have just discussed, but which when 
presented to us will deserve our most 
thoughtful consideration. 

I have reference to three items. First, 
a follow-on aircraft is required to re- 
place the C-133 as an outsize cargo car- 
rier capable of handling all missiles and 
space boosters now being planned or 
developed. The Air Force is currently 
preparing a specific operational require- 
ment for this aircraft. Second, a light 
transport aircraft with true vertical or 
short-field takeoff and landing capabil- 
ities which will carry 8- to 10-ton pay- 
loads to provide support and combat 
zone mobility to the ground forces in the 
future. We can expect to see a specific 
operational requirement for this essential 
aircraft in the near future. The Army 
has already expressed its view in the 
form of a qualitative material require- 
ment and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
now studying the matter. Last, and 
looking to the 1970’s, we should expect 
to see a valid requirement expressed for 
a supersonic transport—1,500 miles per 
hour or faster. Technology will inevi- 
tably permit its development and future 
strategy will dictate its acquisition. One 
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dramatic example should illustrate this: 
Today’s battle group could be delivered 
in Europe with little warning, in less 
than 10 hours and with approximately 
43 sorties. 

Economic considerations alone will 
probably determine our position in this 
matter but we could ill afford on the one 
hand to see another nation develop this 
aircraft first and become the world’s sup- 
plier and on the other to surrender our 
historical position in the forefront of 
aircraft development. 

Mr. HEBERT, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
good deal has been said on this contro- 
versy already and I shall address myself 
to just one or two points. Much has been 
said this afternoon as to who is winning 
and who is losing in the compromise that 
has been worked out by the committee. 
I think there is some confusion on this 
issue. In fact we are presented with two 
issues as I see it. The first is the con- 
stitutional issue, the question of whether 
the Congress has the right to direct the 
Executive to spend any particular sum 
of money. Many people have been in- 
terested in this particular issue and 
some perhaps have looked forward to a 
head-on clash between the Legislature 
and the Executive on this particular 
point. This clash has now of course 
been avoided by the action of the com- 
mittee. 

In this connection I am reminded of a 
story that a former Governor of the 
State of New York, Al Smith, used to like 
to tell, about a young man who was tak- 
ing an examination to be a railroad 
crossing guard on the New York Central 
Railroad. He passed his written exami- 
nation with flying colors, but when it 
came to the oral examination they asked 
him this: “Suppose there is a train com- 
ing from one direction on a one-track 
line and then you look the other way and 
you see another train coming in the 
opposite direction on the same line. 
You wave your lantern but the wind 
blows it out. You wave your red flag 
but the wind blows it away. What would 
you do then?” The young man looked 
up and said: “I would go and call my 
wife.” The examiner said: “No, no, this 
is a serious matter. I do not think you 
understood the question. I will repeat it: 
here are two trains on the same track 
coming from opposite directions; the 
wind blows your lantern out and 
tears your flag off the stick. What would 
you do?’” He said again, just as em- 
phatically: “I would go call my wife.” 
They asked him: “But why would you 
call your wife?” And he replied: “I'd 
call her to come and see the darnedest 
railroad wreck she’d ever seen.“ 

Well perhaps this is what some folks 
had hoped to see here today. 

But the real issue here is not the con- 
stitutional issue, the real issue is the 
progress of the B-70 or the RS—70 weap- 
ons system. Will it be expedited as 
rapidly as possible? And on this point 
I do not think there is any question but 
what the committee has won its point 
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and that the Congress in adopting the 
legislation as proposed by our committee 
will also be winning its point. 

Last week Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara appeared before our committee, as 
has been mentioned. Later on he held a 
press conference and presented publicly 
at least a great portion of the material 
he had presented to the committee. 

The interesting thing about the Sec- 
retary’s appearance and his subsequent 
press conference is that on the basis of 
the information he gave us the B-70 or 
the RS-70 was a complete waste of 
money and a completely worthless weap- 
on system. 

The Secretary is a brilliant man, as 
has already been testified to here earlier, 
but his testimony before the committee 
proved too much, because in his own 
budget there is set aside the sum of $171 
million to promote an aircraft which he 
was trying to tell us last week, on the 
basis of his computers, was completely 
worthless and a complete waste of 
money. That $171 million was in the 
budget, of course, because the President 
of the United States and his officials in 
the Defense Department had already 
very wisely recognized that you cannot 
base the future of the Nation solely on 
what a computer tells you. Any com- 
puter has to have certain assumption, 
fed in to get started. The fact of the 
matter is that the Defense Department, 
in spite of Mr. McNamara’s analysis, has 
been proceeding, but proceeding all too 
slowly in the judgment of our commit- 
tee, toward the development of a new 
manned plane, a new manned bomber, in 
case the time should ever come when it 
might be needed. 

So all that our committee was doing 
was to tell the Defense Department that 
it should proceed more rapidly on this 
advanced plane than the Secretary 
wanted to proceed. The point at issue is 
whether we are going to proceed at $171 
million worth or whether we are going 
to proceed as rapidly as humanly pos- 
sible to develop this new aircraft so that 
it might be ready even sooner in the 
event it is needed, that is, as the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] said 
a moment ago, be ready when the seniors 
on the team have graduated, and when 
we are looking at the bench for some- 
body else to replace them to carry on the 
battle. 

Our committee is not willing to put all 
our defense eggs into the missile basket., 
So we have insisted that the new genera- 
tion, the mach 3 bomber, be prepared 
more rapidly. The result of the letters 
that have been read into the committee 
record this afternoon is to demonstrate 
that the President and Secretary of De- 
fense are now both in complete accord 
with the committee, that money shall be 
spent on this system just as rapidly as it 
can be effectively used. 

We are not asking here to spend $10 
billion. We just want six of these planes 
instead of three. That is the real dif- 
ference and that is the real measure of 
the concession that has been granted to 
us. It may well be that our country will 
never have to use the B-70. We did not 
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have to use the B-36, either, as you re- 
call. We might not even have to use 
any of the money we are providing to- 
day in this great bill for missiles, tanks, 
guns, ships, and all the other things. 
But this committee is charged with the 
defense and the security of the Nation, 
and we would be doing less than our 
solemnly pledged duty if we did not do 
everything possible to guarantee our se- 
curity in the years to come, when the 
decision will not rest on the IBM com- 
puters, but on a situation that we can 
only guess at today will be upon us. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
our committee for the action he has 
taken. I fully support the amendment 
he will offer this afternoon, and I con- 
gratulate the members of the committee 
because I am sure we will all go along 
with an action that will not, it is true, 
result in any great railroad wreck, but 
will protect the security of our Nation 
as we believe it needs to be protected in 
the face of Communist challenges and 
aggression from abroad. I support the 
committee’s position on this bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PIRNIE]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, what 
constitutes adequate military prepared- 
ness for our Nation? ‘The better in- 
formed one becomes as to the nature and 
scope of the threats to our security and 
the technological problems involved in 
modern weapons to meet these threats, 
the less inclined one should become to 
assert an arbitrary opinion. However, 
the Armed Services Committee has a 
direct responsibility to prepare and sub- 
mit to this body measures which in its 
well-considered judgment support our 
Defense Establishment at the level of 
military preparedness the current world 
situation requires. Balancing factors of 
economic and military requirements, we 
have unanimously brought to the floor 
H.R. 9751. In it is embodied the results 
of weeks of briefings, hearings, and de- 
tailed presentations during which we 
have heard our leading military authori- 
ties, uniformed and civilian. The bill 
embodies all basic recommendations of 
the Department of Defense and adds a 
further important item which has be- 
come a subject of considerable contro- 
versy. It is vital to the Nation that the 
dispute be kept in perspective. 

Our able Secretary of Defense early 
demonstrated a surprising grasp of the 
vast program he directs. Our commit- 
tee has great respect for his sincerity, 
diligence, and ability. The bill before 
you gives him the tools he requested to 
do the job, but it goes beyond his request 
by authorizing additional funds for the 
development of the RS—70 weapons sys- 
tem—the reconnaissance version of the 
mach 3 bomber. The development of 
this aircraft was first authorized in 1955. 
Funds have been appropriated in each 
fiscal year since that date until now we 
have approximately $1 billion invested 
in the program. The Department of De- 
fense recommended that a follow-on sum 
of $171 million be expended for the fiscal 
year 1963. The question before the com- 
mittee and now before the House is 
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whether instead of $171 million, the sum 
of $491 million be provided to expedite 
the prototype development of this unique 
weapons system. The Secretary of De- 
fense has consistently maintained that 
the additional funds are not required, 
but in the opinion of our committee, the 
Air Force made a convincing case for 
the authorization of this additional sum. 

Knowledge of the background of this 
difference in opinion is helpful. Last 
year the Congress voted funds for addi- 
tional conventional bombers. That ac- 
tion was prompted by a conviction that 
the missile program has not proceeded to 
the point where complete reliance could 
be placed upon its capabilities to the 
exclusion of the manned bomber. De- 
spite approval by the Congress, the Sec- 
retary of Defense declined to make use 
of the funds so appropriated, and the 
assembly lines on these bombers—our 
most advanced operational types—have 
ground to a halt. The best intelligence 
available makes clear that the Soviets 
have not taken similar action but in- 
stead are adding and developing new 
manned bomber strength. 

It may well be, and we sincerely hope 
it to be so, that our program for 1963 
will be effective without the addition we 
propose. We would like to feel that pro- 
vision for 1,000 Atlas, Titan, and Minute- 
man intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
plus 41 submarines with over 650 Polaris 
missiles, plus our existing great bomber 
fleet would constitute sound protection 
for the Nation. Nevertheless, we believe 
that nothing has transpired to cause us 
to ignore the potential of the RS-70; 
that it is vital to our interests to develop 
and fly the best manned weapons system 
modern technology can devise. Time is 
of the essence. We must avail ourselves 
of the technical miracles which this fly- 
ing laboratory will provide. Its surviv- 
ability, its reconnaissance potential, and 
its weaponry will reflect scientific 
achievements yet to be placed in a flying 
configuration. 

The sum of $491 million made avail- 
able now will move this program faster 
and more efficiently. It would be false 
economy not to make full use of the 
latest advances in sophisticated commu- 
nications and manned weaponry. A 
short time ago, Col. John Glenn indi- 
cated the significant advantages of man- 
directed systems. Furthermore, ap- 
proval of the committee’s action in this 
instance in no way constitutes an irrey- 
ocable commitment to a later multi- 
billion dollar production program—but 
only buys valuable leadtime should 
mass production be required. Whether 
its prototype performance and later de- 
veloped counterweapons will dictate 
squadron procurement, time will tell, but 
if we are to have any bomber program, 
and I believe we should, it should pro- 
ceed now and with all possible speed 
and efficiency. 

Surely Congress was intended by the 
Constitution and is expected by our peo- 
ple to have more than a veto power over 
military programs. In this bill we are 
not trying to usurp prerogatives of the 
Executive, but are solemnly exercising 
our constitutional duty “to raise and 
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maintain the armed force necessary for 
the preservation of our Nation.” If Con- 
gress has a firm conviction that any af- 
firmative action is necessary or desirable, 
it should give full expression to that con- 
viction. This is our duty. Although we 
may change the language of the bill so 
as to eliminate the word “direct,” our 
intent is clear and we have the assur- 
ance of the President and the Secretary 
of Defense that our concern will not be 
ignored. Our able chairman has de- 
tailed this measure. Our committee 
unanimously brought this bill to the 
floor. It represents our best judgment. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I am for 
this bill. I wish to thank the distin- 
guished Committee on Armed Services of 
the House for the work it has done on 
the bill. I hope the RS—70 program can 
proceed as expeditiously as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with particular 
pleasure that I rise to support the dis- 
tinguished, able, and farseeing chair- 
man of the Armed Forces Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], and his great committee. 

Mr. Chairman, when war comes to the 
United States, it will begin in the Far 
East. Red Communist China, seething 
with unrest and seeking a foreign scape- 
goat, will attack Quemoy and Matsu or 
Formosa. Red China will launch her 
overwhelming land juggernaut into 
South Korea or into South Vietnam, 
Burma, Thailand, or India. China may 
decide to attack all of these objectives 
simultaneously. In any case, the United 
States will be involved in war. The Far 
East is the key area of the world. The 
road to Paris is still the road through 
Peiping. The road to Latin America and 
the soft underbelly of the United States 
is the road from the Far East through 
the Near East and through Africa. Red 
China is anxious for war. Her popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly and in a few 
years will reach a billion people. She 
can afford to lose a half billion popula- 
tion to win a war, The United States 
cannot possibly win a ground war with 
the millions of Red Chinese soldiers. 

Mr. Chairman, by 1970 the only deter- 
rent to Red Chinese aggression could be 
a powerful RS-70 strategic bomber com- 
mand. With the outbreak of war, a 
powerful RS—70 command might be our 
only means to stop such an avalanche 
of manpower pouring into southeast 
Asia. It is quite possible that in such a 
struggle Russia may remain neutral. 
She may deny Red China the use of her 
air defense forces. It will be many years 
before China will or can develop ade- 
quate defense against strategic bombing. 
In addition to a lack of technicians, 
China does not have the billions of dol- 
lars necessary to create the air defense 
necessary to even remotely challenge the 
RS-70. We must not fall into the fatal 
error of being hypnotized by the bombast 
of Khrushchev. We must not permit 
our whole attention to be attracted by 
him and his dazzling feats in space. All 
of this may just be designed to divert 
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our attention while the Red Chinese 
amass their forces to conquer southeast 
Asia. We must prepare for the almost 
certain war with China while at the 
same time be prepared for possible con- 
flict with Russia. 

I might remind the House that Her- 
man Goering, commander and chief of 
the German Luftwaffe, boasted before 
the entire world that no bomb would fall 
on Berlin. He boasted that the anti- 
aircraft defenses of Berlin and of Ger- 
many were impregnable and could not be 
pierced. Herman Goering based his 
fallacious belief on the calculations of a 
mathematical “quiz kid,“ Dr. Ludwig, 
who was serving on his staff. Dr. Lud- 
wig had informed Goering that no 
bomber could get over Berlin as he could 
prove by slide rule, mathematical deduc- 
tions, and computations that the bomb- 
ers simply could not pass the antiair- 
craft batteries. I greatly fear that some 
of our “quiz kids” in America today have 
figured out on paper and by mathemat- 
ics that they have all the answers against 
air attack. They may have, but we still 
need the RS-70 for insurance. The 
chances are your house will not burn; 
but it may; therefore you have fire in- 
surance. During the initial period of our 
conquest of space, bases on the moon and 
on planets, we will need something to 
protect us while we get there. The 
answer is the RS-70. 

Mr. Chairman, I was in this House 
when we passed a 70-group Air Force. 
The year was 1947. It was a bitter 
struggle, but this Congress looking 
ahead, looking to the future, appropri- 
ated money for a 70-group Air Force. 
It was a tragic mistake when the first 
Secretary of Defense and the President 
impounded the money and refused to 
carry out the wishes of the Congress 
and the American people. Three years 
later the bloody Red forces of North 
Korea crossed the 38th parallel and 
launched another world war. Again, we 
were tragically unprepared. We had to 
appropriate billions of additional dollars, 
and place new plans on the drawing 
board. We now had to build a 124- 
group Air Force. I have wished many 
times that this 70-group Air Force had 
been built promptly. Had this hap- 
pened, I believe the Korean war would 
have been averted, 33,000 American lives 
saved, and billions of American dollars, 
not to mention the other hundreds of 
thousands killed and wounded in Korea, 

Sometimes men are so close to their 
profession that they cannot see some 
of the simple, basic, elemental truisms. 
I believe this was true of many of our 
great military leaders following World 
War I when the great and incomparable 
Billy Mitchell was court-martialed for 
pointing out obvious facts about the 
future role of aircraft in war. Back 
through the history of this great Nation, 
many Members of Congress were ahead 
of the time and could see into the future 
with uncanny accuracy relating to fu- 
ture instrumentalities of war. One 
Member of this Congress expressed great 
shock when conferring with the Presi- 
dent in the late thirties he noticed min- 
iature battleships and cruisers on the 
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President's desk. This Congressman 
trembled with fear for the future secu- 
rity of our country and told the Presi- 
dent that airplanes could sink those 
battleships and cruisers. The President 
laughed and said impossible. A few 
years later, America learned the hard 
and tragic way early one Sunday morn- 
ing, December 7, the place Pearl Harbor. 
The Congress was right in 1947; the 
experts and the executive branch were 
dead wrong. Billy Mitchell and many 
Congressmen were right; the experts 
and executive leaders were dead wrong. 
I believe today that we must conquer 
space. We cannot predict future mili- 
tary science and tactics on concepts 
of the past. We must prepare for war in 
space. We must master pushbutton 
warfare; but, Mr. Chairman, while we 
are preparing for this war of the future, 
we must be prepared for the war of the 
immediate future. We must be ready 
during this transitory period. We must 
bear in mind Red China and the Far 
East. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Louisiana for yield- 
ing me this time to speak on this highly 
important bill. No one knows better 
than our able and eloquent chairman, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son], that I do not like this bill. On the 
contrary, I dislike it thoroughly—for a 
most primitive reason. It is going to 
mean serious economic dislocation for 
the district I represent. A very major 
procurement which the so-called experts 
at the Pentagon were talking about 
speeding up as recently as last fall is 
being cut back by this legislation. So I 
do not like this bill one bit. But I 
respect this bill. I will offer no amend- 
ments seeking to continue production 
of a wonderful aircraft. The fight was 
made in the committee. Anyone who 
cares can find it in the hearings, but 
the fight was lost. The fight was not 
made on any political considerations or 
on any economic considerations or on 
any consideration other than what I be- 
lieve would provide the best defense for 
America at the least cost to America. I 
lost. So, I rise in support of a bill that 
I do not like, a bill that may mean that 
I shall not survive to support next year’s 
military appropriation bill. I do so 
glady because there is at issue in this 
bill a principle far more important than 
the survival of any number of freshmen 
Congressmen. The question is this: Can 
Congress only say that we have too much 
strength, or can it also say we have too 
little? Can it only pull up on the reins 
or can it apply the spurs? Those who 
say that Congress has no greater power 
than to say “no” occasionally base their 
position on one of two theories: First, 
is the constitutional question; and, sec- 
ond, there is the argument that no one 
should question the experts at the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the first, there 
are better qualified constitutional law- 
yers than I among the Members to chal- 
lenge the constitutional lawyers who 
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apparently abound in the Pentagon, A 
reading of the language: “Congress shall 
have the power to raise and support 
armies” has, to this simple country law- 
yer, a fairly clear meaning. Raise means 
get the men—support means get them 
the equipment they need. It does not 
mean to tell them where, or how, or 
when to use it; that would be the re- 
sponsibility of the Commander in Chief. 
But the constitutional issue is being by- 
passed, which brings us to the experts. 

The experts in the Defense Depart- 
ment say they do not need the money 
and cannot spend the money to further 
the development of the RS-70 aircraft. 
The experts in the Air Force say they 
can use the money advantageously; not 
waste it, not squander it, not spend it 
uselessly, but spend it usefully toward 
the day when a new generation of 
manned strategic aircraft will come into 
being. If there is anything which the 
magnificent exploit of John Glenn 
taught me, it is that in the most ad- 
vanced of systems, man is not yet ob- 
solete. 

As between the experts who will have 
to fly the plane and those who will sim- 
ply watch it go by, I will cast my lot with 
those who are prepared to risk their 
lives in manning it. I have learned, to 
my sorrow, that no experts are infallible, 
This year’s experts are next year’s 
experts. 

Two years ago, the experts called a 
plane being built in my own district the 
best fighter-bomber available. Today 
they are saying that a plane which has 
been available for 4 years was really bet- 
ter all along. It just took the experts 4 
years to find out. So I am not over- 
whelmed by the word “expert.” I am 
impressed by the fact that in a nation 
where we feel obliged to produce new 
models of every make car every year 
for the pleasure of our people, we have 
not produced a new strategic aircraft 
since the B-58 for the benefit of those 
who risk their lives daily to keep us free. 

If we pass this bill and spend the 
money authorized we will still not have 
a new bomber until 1967 or 1968. By 
that time our newest bombers will be 6 
or 7 years old. I hope that regardless of 
the semantics involved, the RS-70 proj- 
ect is pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. 

I urge the support of this bill; and 
state that I would have been happy to 
support it in its stronger language. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to urge the passage of H.R. 9751. I 
recognize that it authorizes the expendi- 
ture of an enormous sum—$13,065,772,- 
000 for ships, planes, and aircraft for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962. 
I feel certain that all of us regret the 
necessity for devoting so much of our 
treasure, our energy, and our intelli- 
gence to the production of military hard- 
ware in the next 12 months, I am cer- 
tain that there is no one in this body 
who would not prefer, if the safety of 
the country permitted it, that this money 
and these efforts be devoted to activi- 
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ties forwarding the peaceful advance of 
human society. 

But the present state of the world 
precludes such action on our part and 
requires the action that we must take 
here today. The refusal of the Soviet 
Union to agree to any meaningful pro- 
visions for international disarmament 
make it necessary that we authorize the 
program this legislation encompasses. 

In a word this bill represents a major 
part of the price of freedom during the 
next 12 months. Anything else, any re- 
duction of the level of effort provided in 
this bill would make it impossible for us 
to reasonably guarantee so far as we can 
the security and freedom of our country 
and her ability to meet commitments to 
friendly nations. 

The fiscal year 1963 request for total 
new obligational authority for the entire 
Department of Defense totals over $50 
billion. Of this amount, the adminis- 
tration, as has been indicated to you, re- 
quested $12,481 million under section 
412(b) of Public Law 86149. The com- 
mittee, as my colleagues have already 
outlined in detail, has increased this re- 
quest by $584,672,000 a very substantial 
sum of money even in these times and 
even for this great Nation. 

I regret to find myself in a position of 
advocating that any aspect of this or any 
other budget recommendation be in- 
creased. I would rather be a party toa 
cutting of the budget recommendations. 
Indeed, we hope that cuts may be pos- 
sible in other aspects of the Department 
of Defense allocation which will balance 
out this half billion dollar increase in 
the present bill. 

As a matter of fact, unbalanced 
budgets and deficit spending represent, 
in my opinion, a threat to the future of 
this country which is second only to the 
danger of our encountering a military 
disaster should our deterrent power be 
allowed to lag. Accordingly, it is only 
because I am convinced that the safety 
of my country requires it that I can bring 
myself in the belief there is no alterna- 
tive but to say that we must pass this 
bill with the additional $584 million in- 
cluded. The extra money will expedite 
the modernization and mobility of our 
Army. It will provide the necessary re- 
search, development, test and evaluation 
to enable us to substantially expedite the 
time when we can exercise the option to 
build a fleet of RS—70 aircraft, if that 
seems desirable. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
the bill with these authorizations intact. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. CLANCY]. 

Mr, CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 9751, which provides 
for the authorization of $13,065,772,000 
for the procurement of aircraft, ships, 
and missiles. This amount is $584,672,- 
000 more than was provided for in the bill 
that was originally presented to Con- 
gress. The greatest part of this addition, 
$491 million is for the RS—70 program. 

The adoption of this legislation will 
assure the people of this Nation that we 
are intent upon maintaining a military 
posture that is more than sufficient to 
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deter aggression on the part of the 
adversaries of freedom. 

The adoption of this legislation will 
further insure that the United States has 
the capability of deterring the use of 
mass destruction weapons that our 
potential enemies possess at this time. 

In evaluating and reappraising our 
defense posture, we are concerned with 
the threat to our security which exists 
as a result of the tremendous progress 
that has been made in the technology of 
mass destruction. 

We must have in our military in- 
ventory sufficient weapons and force that 
will survive an initial massive nuclear 
attack and be capable of delivering a 
decisive counterblow. We have the 
capability of doing this today. 

We should make every effort that can 
reasonably be made to strengthen these 
vital retaliatory forces that we now have 
at our command. This bill will contrib- 
ute greatly to the defense posture that is 
necessary and one which we should 
maintain in the best interests of this 
Nation. 

It is imperative, however, that we have 
a mixed striking force of proper propor- 
tions. It is for this reason that I whole- 
heartedly support the committee action 
with respect to the RS—-70 program. The 
capabilities and tremendous value of 
manned bombers have been demon- 
strated time and time again, and we 
should not neglect the manned bomber 
program in the future. 

I disagree with the administration 
that the RS-70 should not be carried 
forward at this time as a full scale 
weapon system development. 

Military experts recognize important 
advantages in a mixed missile and bomb- 
er force. The principal advantage of 
the RS-70 is its ability to operate under 
positive control and to deliver a large 
number of nuclear weapons in a single 
sortie. It is highly maneuverable, can 
employ tactics, and does not have to fly 
over or into the target. It also possesses 
the advantage of having a human being 
aboard to exercise judgment consistent 
with changing environment. 

It will have extraordinary reconnais- 
sance aids which will permit the study 
of targets in detail and report the condi- 
tion of same after an ICBM strike. It 
could then go in to finish a job. Its tre- 
mendous capabilities are vital to and will 
greatly complement our strategic mili- 
tary posture. 

The budget that was submitted to us 
by President Eisenhower in January of 
1961 provided that the then B-70 pro- 
gram be continued as a full weapons 
system development. 

We shall continue to make every ef- 
fort to have the present administration 
recommend the RS-70 development as a 
full weapons system. We sincerely hope 
that the study which is to be conducted 
by the Defense Department will result in 
an acceleration of the day in which the 
RS-70 becomes operational and part of 
our inventory. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened attentively to all of the discus- 
sion this afternoon with the exception 
of about 5 minutes for a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee. I have heard repeatedly 
of a wonderful compromise that has 
been worked out on the bill by the House 
Armed Services Committee and how the 
House is winning its point. I guess I 
subscribe to and read too many news- 
papers. I had been reading for days 
about the struggle to the death between 
the colossus of the South and the colos- 
sus of the Northeast on the subject of 
the big bomber. But I found when I 
arrived on the House floor this noon 
that although the House Armed Services 
Committee had voted unanimously orig- 
inally to direct the Secretary of Defense 
to spend $491 million for the RS—70 that 
this was not the last word. I learned 
that overnight the gentleman from 
Georgia had trod the primrose path to 
the White House and the signals had 
been changed. I am not aware of an- 
other all night twist party at the White 
House last night. At any rate I came 
to the House floor this noon and found 
that the word “direct” would no longer 
be used in this legislation to force the 
Secretary of Defense to spend $491 mil- 
lion for development of the RS-70 
bomber. 

I went to the dictionary a little while 
ago, for it was apparent the alleged com- 
promise has been worked out on the 
basis of two words. I went to the diction- 
ary to look up the difference between 
“direct” and “authorize.” “Direct” is 
absolute; “authorize” is discretionary, as 
we all know in the House when we 
vote authorizations for appropriations. 
There is nothing mandatory upon the 
Appropriations Committee to provide 
the amount suggested in any authoriza- 
tion bill. One is absolute; the other is 
completely discretionary. 

Then there was a letter from the 
President read into the Recorp this 
afternoon. Let me read just a few words 
from this letter from the President. 

“T must, therefore, insist upon the full 
powers and discretions,” and so on. 

Is there anything mandatory about 
that? Of course there is. “I must in- 
sist upon the full powers of the executive 
branch of government,” is what the Pres- 
ident is saying in effect. 

What kind of a compromise are we 
engaged in here this afternoon? What 
kind of fight is the Committee on Armed 
Services winning? What kind of fight 
is the House of Representatives winning, 
for this involves all of us? 

Then I read the report accompanying 
this bill, and I found this: 

To any student of government, it is 
eminently clear that the role of the 
Congress in determining national policy, 
defense or otherwise, has deteriorated 
over the years. 

I agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia, the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, that is 
absolutely true. You can scarcely turn 
a page of H.R. 8400, the foreign give- 
away bill, last year, but what you find 
powers delegated to the executive branch 
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of the Government that ought to have 
been retained by Congress. 

The concluding paragraph entitled, 
“Deterioration of the Role of Congress,” 
reads: 

Perhaps this is the time, and the RS-70 
is the occasion, to reverse this trend. Per- 
haps this is the time to reexamine the role 
and function of Congress and discover 
whether it is playing the part that the 
Founding Fathers ordained that it should. 


Those are beautiful words, those are 
significant words. What now? Will 
you, before the afternoon is over, ask 
that these words be expunged from the 
report? I think that would be most fit- 
ting. I do not believe they belong in this 
report under any such compromise with 
the executive branch as is being sug- 
gested. 

I say that Members of Congress 
and the public had been led to believe 
that here was a fight that would settle 
the question of separation of powers as 
between Congress and the executive 
branch of government, 

I intend to support the bill for I be- 
lieve this country must have incompa- 
rable defenses, but I deeply regret that 
this fight was started, for it is apparent 
now that it has been lost. 

This is not a compromise; it is a de- 
feat for the entire House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, in all of 
the debate that I have listened to this 
afternoon I have not heard anybody 
quote the precise language which is in 
basic controversy, or was in basic con- 
troversy I should say, up until this 
morning. 

This language on page 2 of H.R. 9751, 
which was in controversy, reads: 

For the Air Force, $3,626 million, of which 
the Secretary of the Air Force is directed to 
utilize authorization in an amount not. less 
than $491 million during fiscal year 1963 to 
proceed with production planning and long 
leadtime procurement for an RS-70 weapon 
system, 


I want to go on record, as I have in 
the past, as being unalterably opposed 
to that language. I do agree there was 
no harm in the Committee on Armed 
Services recommending an authoriza- 
tion of $491 million for the RS—70 pro- 
gram. Such a dollar authorization 
would not be objectionable. But I want 
it to be very clear that the language 
directing the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and in effect the Commander in Chief, 
is wrong for a number of reasons. 

First, it would have invaded the re- 
sponsibilities and the jurisdiction of the 
Commander in Chief, the President of 
the United States. This would have 
been, in my judgment, an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of the responsibilities of 
the Chief Executive. Secondly, the 
language would have usurped the appro- 
priating authority of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Thirdly, this language 
would have created inflexibility in the 
management of the RS~-70 program 
which undoubtedly would have led or 
conceivably would have led to harm and 
detriment to the program rather than 
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helping and assisting it. Inflexibility in 
such a complicated weapon system would 
hamstring the responsible management 
in the Air Force. 

May I say to my highly respected 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], that if he is going to make a 
change in this committee amendment, 
to just change the word “directed” to 
“authorized” the result will be an awk- 
ward sentence. 

Mr. VINSON. I grant you that is 
true. We are trying to make as little 
change as possible. 

Mr. FORD. It is a very awkward 
sentence. If the gentleman makes that 
change, could the gentleman in his wis- 
dom and good judgment revise the lan- 
guage of that sentence so we at least 
will have a decent-sounding sentence in 
any law? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, I think in view 
of the letter from the President, when 
he uses a word, that is the word I adopt. 
Of course, there are different words we 
could adopt. We could just put a period 
after the figure and strike out the bal- 
ance, but I do not want to do that, be- 
cause I wanted the relationship of the 
RS-70 to the money figure to be re- 
flected. It may not be exactly accurate 
from a grammatical standpoint, but 
nevertheless it is good enough from a 
legal standpoint, so I hope, therefore, 
that the gentleman will not be too tech- 
nical and concur in the amendment. 

Mr. FORD. I am always proud of the 
handiwork we do on the floor of the 
House and in committee, and I am very 
disappointed, I will say to my friend, 
when we do something that is awkward, 
that does not meet the standards that he 
and others establish in the drafting of 
legislation. If you just change the word 
“directed” to “authorized,” it leaves a 
very awkward sentence. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, that may be true. 
Let me read it: “of which the Secretary 
of the Air Force is authorized to utilize 
authorizations.” 

Mr.FORD. That does not sound very 
well. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, that might not be 
exactly up to the latest and most proper 
phraseology, but nevertheless if I do it 
the other way, then I lose entirely the 
connection of the $491 million with the 
RS-70. 

Mr. FORD. May I respectfully sug- 
gest that you write it this way: “of which 
the Secretary of the Air Force is au- 
thorized $491 million during fiscal year 
1963 to proceed with the production, 
planning, and long-time procurement 
for RS—70 weapon systems.” 

Mr. VINSON. This question was 
raised in the committee this morning, 
and all that the gentleman says was un- 
der consideration. The thought of the 
committee was that we wanted to tie this 
in, that is, the $491 million, with the 
RS-70 program. I trust that the gentle- 
man will go along with the committee. 
I cannot now change the committee 
amendment without calling the commit- 
tee back and going into the matter fur- 
ther. 

Mr. FORD. I will rely entirely on the 
wisdom of the chairman in conference 
to correct this very awkward sounding 
sentence. 
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Mr. VINSON. Yes; it might be cor- 
rected in conference, I will say, before it 
becomes law. I assure you there I will 
try to improve on the sentence. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take ex- 
ception to some remarks made in the 
committee report. I earnestly request 
that members of the committee read this 
report, starting on page 3, under the 
heading “Manned Bombers” and running 
through page 9. 

The committee report says in one 
heading on page 5: “Disregard of Con- 
gressional Will.” On page 6 the com- 
mittee cites 13 instances, beginning with 
fiscal year 1956, and running through 
fiscal year 1961, where the Executive has 
refused to do what the Congress has 
directed. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not question the 
validity of those figures. But on the 
other hand I made a check to see how 
many times during this same 6-year pe- 
riod the Executive has followed the di- 
rection of the Congress on military 
matters. It is interesting to see, if one 
will look at the record, that during this 
same period of time the executive 
branch of the Government has followed 
the recommendations of the Congress 
28 times in toto. In nine cases out of 
this same period of time the executive 
branch of the Government followed the 
recommendations of the Congress more 
than 50 percent. So, Mr. 
the Chief Executive, whether it was for- 
mer President Eisenhower, or President 
Kennedy, far more times has followed 
the recommendations of Congress on 
military matters than he has not. So, 
I am not convinced at all as to the 
validity of the statement made on page 
6 of this committee report on the con- 
clusion made therefrom. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say that I agree 
in other portions with the committee re- 
port. Nothing is more obnoxious in my 
opinion than to have someone in the 
executive branch of the Government, 
whether he is in the Defense Depart- 
ment or the Department of Agriculture, 
place a halo over his head and decide 
on his own that all the wisdom in the 
world exists in his Department. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress does 
have a good record, and the facts which 
I recited before prove it. They have 
followed our recommendations, in toto, 
28 times in this 5- or 6-year period. 
They have followed our recommenda- 
tions substantially in nine more in- 
stances. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the Con- 
gress would have been unwise to ap- 
prove the language “directs” because it 
would have caused trouble between two 
great committees, the Committee on 
Armed Services, and the Committee on 
Appropriations. I am very jealous of 
the prerogatives of my committee, the 
Committee on Appropriations. I am 
very anxious that the Committee on 
Armed Services exercise to the fullest 
its prerogatives. I do not want those 
of us who are members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations drafting legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. I op- 
posed it in every instance that I can 
recall. On the other hand, I do not 
think it is the prerogative of the Com- 
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mittee on Armed Services to invade the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. This language, if it had been 
approved in its original form, would 
have been an invasion of the authority 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

I am just as jealous that the Congress 
not invade the jurisdiction of the Chief 
Executive. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BECKER] ear- 
lier pointed out that President Kennedy 
has sought by one means or another to 
gain greater authority over the raising 
or lowering of taxes. The President cur- 
rently wants some authority in a stand- 
by fashion to institute a vast public 
works program. I strongly disapprove of 
this authority in either of those cases, 
and I will not vote for them. 

On the other hand, I do not want the 
Congress to usurp and take from the 
Chief Executive authority that is his. 
And so the amendment to this language, 
as originally proposed, is sound. 

Now I should like to ask my good 
friend, the chairman of this committee, 
when he offers this amendment to 
change the language from direct“ to 
“authorize,” whether or not he will agree 
that this part of the language in the 
committee report is also revised; and 
let me read it from page 9: 

Lest there be any doubt as to what the 
RS-70 amendment means let it be said that 
it means exactly what it says; ie., that the 
Secretary of the Air Force, as an official of 
the executive branch, is directed, ordered, 
mandated, and required to utilize the full 
amount of the $491 million authority granted 
“to proceed with production planning and 
long leadtime procurement for an RS-70 
weapon system.” 


Are you changing this when you 
change the language by the amendment? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, when you 
use the word “direct” that argument is 
sound and logical. When you use the 
word “authorize” it would not be applica- 
ble to the section the gentleman has 
just quoted. 

Mr. FORD. I am delighted to hear 
the gentleman say that when you 
change the language from “direct” to 
“authorize” that this part of the com- 
mittee report is no longer applicable. 

Mr. VINSON. I trust the distin- 
guished gentlemen of the Committee on 
Appropriations. I am pleased at the 
high compliment the gentleman paid the 
report. I do think it is a very fine re- 
port and I point with lasting pride to the 
reports of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. I trust there is enough of informa- 
tion in the report to cause him to con- 
tinue to give his strong and loyal 
support to the RS—70 concept. 

Mr. FORD. I do agree with the RS- 
70 concept. Our House subcommittee 
on military appropriations last year, as 
the gentleman may remember, did not 
accept President Kennedy’s cutback in 
the program. We stuck with former 
President Eisenhower's dollar amount of 
$358 million. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. FORD. I must say I have not 
passed judgment on whether we should 
have $171 million or $491 million for the 
fiscal year 1963. Our committee has not 
marked up our bill and it would be pre- 
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mature on my part to make any such 
decision at this point. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; but I was refer- 
ring to the fact that in last year’s de- 
bate, the gentleman so clearly pointed 
out the justification for a continued 
appropriation for the then B-70. I 
trust he will follow the same logical 
course this year with the RS~—70. 
I think he was right then and I hope 
he will continue on the beaten path he 
has already laid out. 

Mr. FORD. May I comment on this 
letter from Secretary McNamara to the 
chairman. This letter is a very care- 
fully drawn letter. May I read it so 
there is no misapprehension on any- 
body’s part who heard it earlier: 

This study will give full consideration to 
the magnitude of the committee program 
and the depth with which the committee 
has emphasized this. 


Here is the real guts of the letter: 

Furthermore, if technological develop- 
ments related to sideview radar, and associ- 
ated data processing and display systems, 
advance more rapidly than we anticipatd 
when the fiscal 1963 Defense budget was 
prepared, we will wish to take advantage 
of these advances by increasing our develop- 
ment expenditures; and we would then wish 
to expend whatever proportions of any in- 
crease voted by the Congress these advances 
in radar technology would warrant. 


There is not a scintilla of evidence in 
this letter that the Secretary of Defense 
is going to recommend the procurement 
of aircraft four, five, and six in either 
the B-70 or the RS—70 configuration. 
All he has said is we are taking a look 
to see whether in the radar and sub- 
system components program we should 
spend more money in fiscal year 1963. 

All the testimony before our commit- 
tee is to the effect that if there is an 
expanded program in this area, all they 
will spend is an additional $10 million to 
$30 million in fiscal year 1963. This they 
can easily get from the emergency fund 
or from the contingency fund, $30 mil- 
lion in the contingency fund and $150 
million in the emergency fund. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. The gentleman un- 
derstands, however, that the Secretary 
intends to spend that money provided 
the breakthroughs in this radar area 
should come through. What is wrong 
with that? 

Mr. FORD. Nothing is wrong with 
that, but some people got the impression 
and some people said to me after the let- 
ter was read that the Secretary, in ef- 
fect, was saying that he was going to 
push with aircraft four, five, and six. 
He did not say that. 

Mr. COHELAN. That is quite cor- 
rect. The gentleman would not, cer- 
tainly, as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee suggest that the House 
burn dollar bills just to get this program 
going. 

Mr. FORD. Not at all. As a matter of 
fact, I think I am saying quite the con- 
trary. I just want to clarify what this 
letter said. 

I want to commend the committee for 
making the change, and I will support 
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them despite the awkwardness of the 
sentence because I think we are now do- 
ing what this committee and this House 
ought to do at this time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. WIcKER- 
SHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
as a member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I have, for a long 
period of time, urged the continuation 
of the research, development, and ac- 
tual production of the B-70, and later, 
the RS-70 on a 24-hour-a-day, round- 
the-clock basis. 

The passage of this measure means 
continued life, rather than an ap- 
proaching death, not only to the RS—70 
program and the manned bomber pro- 
gram, but the life of the Air Force itself. 
Also, a much longer life for our valuable 
SAC bases. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
committee not only favored this measure 
but favored the continued production 
line of the B-52 until sufficient RS—70’s 
are available to replace them. 

The result of the agreement that has 
been reached means increased stature for 
Gen. Curtis LeMay and Secretary of 
the Air Force, Eugene Zuckert. 

The enactment of this well-considered 
bill means more security and less inse- 
curity for the free world. 

Furthermore, it means that the Pres- 
ident, in his wisdom, has remembered 
some of the lessons he learned while a 
U.S. Representative and as a Senator, 
and, consequently, has followed to a 
great degree, the wishes of the legislative 
branch—the Congress, 

Our action here today, and the un- 
derstanding that has been reached, will 
enhance the future of the Nike-Zeus pro- 
duction. 

This measure will act as a further de- 
terrent to the Communist world. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express my approval of the proposed 
change of the text of the bill before the 
House by striking the word “direct” at 
line 2, page 2, from the text of the bill 
and substituting the word “authorize.” 
This I believe is in accord with the ac- 
tual situation as it exists under our con- 
stitutional form of government because 
the Commander in Chief, who is always 
the President of the United States, is the 
sole elective officer who can actually di- 
rect what shall be done with the money 
which we in Congress authorize to be ex- 
pended. It is his constitutional respon- 
sibility to do that; it is our constitu- 
tional responsibility as the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to authorize an amount, 
and which authorizing action by our 
Armed Services Committee must then 
go to the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 
I respectfully suggest that in my 
humble judgment the wording of the bill 
in line 2, page 2, would be in substantial 
contravention of the jurisdiction of the 
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House Appropriations Committee, un- 
less the word “direct” is stricken. The 
very honorable, timely, and constructive 
adjustment made yesterday afternoon 
late by the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Defense in 
conference with our distinguished Armed 
Services Committee chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, the Honorable 
Cart Vinson, all of whom met at the 
White House on yesterday, is very pleas- 
ing and inspiring tome. This is because 
this important incident in the history of 
our legislative and executive depart- 
ment responsibilities again gives crystal- 
clear evidence of the fact that our con- 
stitutional form of government can and 
does work efficiently and with utmost ac- 
cord between these departments set up 
by our constitutional frameworkers 
when there is an actual emergency aris- 
ing either by way of important differ- 
ences of opinion, or by way of any other 
emergency which should be cooperatively 
understood and honorably adjusted. 

Having sat all through this important 
debate from the very beginning until this 
minute in the debate, and with the clos- 
ing of the debate within the next few 
minutes, it appears to me there will be 
a very sparse number of votes “nay.” 
This is as I believe it should be; as it 
must be, and in the best interests of our 
national defense. Therefore, I shall 
vote to approve the bill on its merits and 
on the deletion of the word “direct” on 
its merits. I cordially compliment our 
distinguished committee chairman, the 
gentleman from Georgia, the Honorable 
Cart Vinson, who has served in this 
great legislative body for 48 years last 
past. 

I repeat, I compliment all in connec- 
tion with this timely adjustment of 
sincere and responsible differences of 
opinion. I believe my Armed Services 
Committee has achieved its purposes in 
maintaining its responsibilities in the 
premises and I honor the executive de- 
partment of our Government for main- 
taining its constitutional responsibilities 
likewise. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to offer 
my high compliments to our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], for the wisdom 
and judgment he has once again demon- 
strated in the handling of this most com- 
plex and difficult problem. 

Our country is blessed in these difficult 
times with outstanding leaders in every 
branch of our remarkable system of gov- 
ernment. The President and his most 
brilliant and distinguished Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Robert McNamara, have 
acted with discretion and restraint in 
keeping with their awesome responsi- 
bilities. 

I congratulate all parties to this great 
public debate for their superb leader- 
ship. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BoLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased to hear from the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson], that an agreement has 
been reached with respect to the B-70 
bomber, now known as the RS-70. 
Otherwise, I would be opposed to the 
Armed Services Committee’s original 
recommendation, which, in effect directs 
the President of the United States to 
build the bomber. Here we get into a 
deep constitutional question. 

President Kennedy has said that this 
aircraft is too costly, with a price tag 
conservatively estimated at over $10 
billion, and it will be obsolete for mili- 
tary purposes before it is ready to fly. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress should 
not command nor should the Congress 
direct the President on how to arm the 
military forces for the missions the 
President decides are in the national in- 
terest. The President is the one person 
in government and in the Nation with 
all of the facts and intelligence at his 
fingertips. He is the man who has to 
make the big decisions on weapons. He 
is the man who knows whether or not it 
is worth the cost of billions of dollars for 
a weapon which may be obsolete before 
it is placed in the national arsenal. And 
the President is the man who has access 
to secret information which may be the 
cornerstone of his final decision. 

I am sure my colleagues will agree 
with me that no President will gamble 
our national security and preservation 
to save dollars. Neither does any Presi- 
dent want to embark on a crash program 
of bomber construction when he knows 
the weapon will be obsolete in a few 
years hence. Yet, the Armed Services 
Committee originally recommended in 
its report “that the Secretary of the Air 
Force, as an official of the executive 
branch, is directed, ordered, mandated, 
and required to utilize the full amount 
of the $491 million authority granted to 
proceed with production planning and 
long leadtime procurement for an RS—70 
weapon system.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that Congress 
should carry out the intent of the Found- 
ing Fathers who drafted the Constitu- 
tion, and that we limit our activity to the 
traditional and time-tested role of ad- 
vise and consent” and “to investigate 
and propose.” 

President Kennedy and Secretary of 
Defense McNamara, after taking office 
last year, approached the B-70 bomber 
controversy with an open mind. Their 
investigation showed that the B-70 never 
enjoyed the full support of President 
Eisenhower, his Secretary of Defense, his 
principal civilian advisers nor the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body. In 
fact, the only consistent supporter of the 
B-70 program was the Air Force. The 
secretaries and chiefs of the other 
services, whether under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration or the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, never supported the B-70 for 
full weapon system development or pro- 
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curement and, indeed, many vigorously 
opposed it. So, it is a matter of record 
that the B-70 has long been considered 
a very doubtful proposition, with the 
weight of competent scientific, technical 
and military opinion against it for many 
years. 

President Kennedy and Secretary 
McNamara have not closed their minds 
to the B-70, or RS-70, problem. They 
feel that by continuing our XB-70 pro- 
gram of three prototype aircraft and by 
proceeding with the exploratory develop- 
ment of the key subsystems of the pro- 
posed RS-70 for which funds have been 
included in the 1963 budget, they will 
have open to them the option of produc- 
ing and deploying an RS—70 system at a 
later time if the need for such a system 
should become apparent. 

Mr. Chairman, since the key subsys- 
tems of the aircraft have yet to be de- 
veloped, delaying the decision for 1 year 
would not postpone the real operational 
readiness of the first wing at all. But, 
President Kennedy and Secretary Mc- 
Namara, after thoroughly reviewing all 
aspects of the problem, have decided 
that the RS-70 program will not add 
significantly to our strategic retaliatory 
capability in the period after 1967. 

Therefore, I am extremely pleased that 
a compromise has been worked out and 
the original committee recommendation 
has been substituted. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill H.R. 9751, as I 
understand it will be amended by the 
committee. I congratulate the chair- 
man of the committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], 
and the members of his committee for 
calling to the attention of the American 
people the tremendously important con- 
sequence of a successful development of 
the RS-70 weapons system. I think 
the American people owe this commit- 
tee a debt of gratitude for bringing this 
subject to the attention of the entire 
Nation. But with equal conviction, Mr. 
Chairman, I think the President of the 
United States deserves a great deal of 
credit and the Nation owes him a debt 
of gratitude for proposing a compromise 
formula and a solution which, indeed, 
will move this important program 
forward. Earlier, Mr. Chairman, during 
debate today, some doubt was cast upon 
the wisdom of the compromise language 
which was agreed upon by the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services and 
the President. It is my judgment that 
President Kennedy and Chairman VIN- 
son have demonstrated that reasonable 
men can reach reasonable agreements 
under the democratic processes in our 
Republic. The compromise proposed by 
President Kennedy will in no way deter 
or delay the successful development of 
the RS-70 program. 

Earlier in debate, an effort was made 
to create the impression that Mr. Ken- 
nedy supported the RS-70 program as 
a candidate for the Presidency, but has 
now reversed his position. The President 
has not changed his position. The 
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President believes in the development of 
this RS-70 program. The question in- 
volved here is whether or not $491 mil- 
lion can be spent in this fiscal year. It 
was the judgment of the President’s ad- 
visers that this money could not be 
spent at this time because the entire 
program is not sufficiently advanced to 
justify this large appropriation at the 
time and that, therefore, there was no 
sense in throwing the budget out of bal- 
ance for fiscal 1963. For these reasons I 
think both these men have reached an 
excellent compromise which will actually 
speed up basic research and development 
in this program. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the long- 
range manned bomber is still our first 
line of defense. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand has provided for our Nation and 
the entire free world, the greatest deter- 
rent to war that we ever had. There is 
no question in my mind that if Mr. 
Khrushchev is twisting and turning to- 
day and starting all sorts of local prov- 
ocations and has not touched off a third 
world war, it is only because he is mind- 
ful of the awesome strength, the defense, 
the retaliatory power that the United 
States has in its manned bombers in the 
Strategic Air Command. Let there be 
no mistake. Our manned bombers can 
obliterate the Soviet Union if Mr. 
Khrushchev is foolish enough to violate 
the peace at this time. No one knows 
this better than Mr. Khrushchev himself. 

It was my honor to lead my bomber 
group in the first B-29 raid over Tokyo 
in World War II. It was also my privi- 
lege to serve under General LeMay who 
was commanding general of the 20th 
Global Air Force in World War II. I 
think that Genera] LeMay is one of the 
greatest military leaders this country 
has ever produced. Millions of Ameri- 
can soldiers were spared the horror of in- 
vading Japan’s rocky shores because 
General LeMay helped bring the war in 
Japan to a successful conclusion with 
massive bombing raids under his per- 
sonal leadership and supervision. The 
Defense Department will be wise in seek- 
ing his continued counsel. Like him, I 
believe we must go forward with this 
long range manned bomber program. 
We should make all the progress we can 
in missilry, but we cannot for one mo- 
ment weaken our manned bomber pro- 


gram. 

Reference has been made here today to 
Colonel Glenn and the fact that he 
stated right from this podium that if 
human beings had not been in the space 
vehicle he controlled, the mission might 
not have been successfully accomplished. 
Perhaps we should also recall another 
incident last year when we launched the 
spy-in-the-sky satellite, Tiros. It was 
designed to give us information about 
weather and to give us other informa- 
tion that we need about various parts of 
the world from a military standpoint. 
You will all recall that on that particular 
flight, somebody had forgotten to prop- 
erly activate one of the lenses in that 
space capsule, and the mission failed to 
get the information it was designed to 
produce. Tiros failed because we relied 
exclusively on electronic devices. 
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This business of relying completely 
on the marvels of electronics is not, in 
my opinion, serving the best interests of 
this country. We will need human 
manpower for many years in our struggle 
for survival. And it is for this reason 
that I am glad the Committee today has 
brought before the House this subject. 
It is most important that research and 
development go ahead on a manned 
bomber that will have the flexibility, that 
will have the maneuverability that it is 
needed in our first line of defense. I am 
sure that every single American wants to 
have a strong Defense Establishment, 
not because it is an instrument of war 
but because it serves as the greatest bul- 
wark for peace. There is no question in 
my mind but that Hitler would not have 
dared start World War II in 1939 if the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world had had anywhere near the re- 
taliatory power that we have today. 
Therefore I think that every Member of 
Congress who has worked on this bill 
and who will support this legislation is 
indeed making one of the most profound 
contributions for the preservation of 
peace, because Khrushchev understands 
only one language, the language of 
strength. 

An orderly development of the RS—70 
program will make a most significant 
contribution to our defense network and 
help increase our retaliatory strength to 
new heights of perfection. For this rea- 
son, Mr. Speaker, I hope H.R. 9751 will 
be approved overwhelmingly with the 
amendment suggested by President Ken- 
nedy and accepted by Chairman VINSON. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I see 
it, the principal question confronting the 
House in debate here today is whether 
the RS—70 weapons system shall be pro- 
duced as speedily as possible or whether 
we shall abandon perhaps our one most 
important weapon in the defense posture 
of the United States. 

We hear great wails about economy 
every time the RS—70 is mentioned. And 
all of this at a time when we have thou- 
sands and thousands of well-trained men, 
called back into duty, who are spending 
their time policing up the grounds and 
engaged in other nonessential activities. 

As a man of medicine, I know that 
when we are ill we consult a doctor. By 
the same token, I say that when we are 
considering the military might of this 
Nation we should consult military men 
who are in a position to know. We can- 
not hide behind the cloak of penny- 
pinching when the entire future of our 
country may be at stake. 

For me, I need turn back only a few 
months to the inspiring and forthright 
testimony of our Air Force chiefs on the 
role of the RS-70. Hear well the words 
of Gen. Thomas D. White, then Air Force 
Chief of Staff, when he said: 


I am deeply eoncerned with the need to 


example, that this country’s defense posture 
will be greatly improved by the phase-in of 
effective and reliable ballistic missiles. They 
are exceptional weapons. Nevertheless, they 
cannot perform all essential combat tasks. 
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Again, this is General White speaking: 

We will have to rely upon manned weapon 
systems to perform vital war functions 
which require on-the-spot, trained human 
judgment. * In any future war, there 
is almost certain probability that events 
will not unfold exactly as planned. Thus, 
there will be a tremendous premium on 
systems which can look, and find, and re- 
port, and attack, and return to attack again. 
We will always need systems which can 
search out and destroy mobile targets as 
well as fixed or rapidly developing targets 
whose positions are unknown or uncertain 
until observed. 


What more powerful a recommenda- 
tion for the RS-70 than that? What 
greater reason could we give for the 
House to issue a mandate that work on 
the RS-70 be pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible to completion? 

Further consultation with military 
experts—with men who ought to know— 
reveals what a wondrous weapon the 
RS-70 actually will be. We learn that 
because of its design, this powerful 
weapon will be able to utilize existing 
military and civilian air fields. The air- 
craft will have intercontinental range 
which can be expanded to global capac- 
ity with the use of refueling tankers. 
The RS-70 will have all the guidance 
features of an intercontinental missile— 
and more. The navigation system can 
automatically navigate the aircraft to 
any point on earth. The digital com- 
puter provides a rapid solution to both 
the bombing and navigation equations. 
It can handle more than one target at a 
time and switch targets in a fraction of a 
second. The RS-70 will have the capa- 
bility of carrying a multiple and varied 
weapon load. The flexibility of weapon 
loads offered by the RS-70 insures us 
the advantage of selection of the proper 
weapon for each target. 

Are not these powerful arguments that 
should persuade anyone of the vital role 
of the RS-70 in our defense scheme? 

The problems that confront the RS- 
70 today are nothing new. General 
White is the authority for this state- 
ment: 

Throughout our history, all bombers have 
had a hard life. Every system I can think 
of—the B-17, the B-29, the B-36, the B-47, 
and the B-52—have almost died on the vine, 
and yet I submit that each one of those sys- 
tems has been the thing that has saved this 
Nation. I ask you to think where we would 
be today if we didn’t have the B-52’s and 
B-47's. 


General White further declares that 
he is absolutely convinced that the same 
kind of situation is likely to confront us 
in the future. And he adds: 

Therefore, I say manned weapons systems 
are required from here on out in some pro- 
portion. That being the case, I would say 
that the B-70 is the necessity because it is 
the latest thing in the state of the art. 


It is General White’s expert opinion 
that a delay in producing the RS—70 is 
the difference between whether we ought 
to produce it or not. Just that time 
sensitive is this project. It is likewise 
the consensus of much military thinking 
that our enemy’s potentialities for the 
future are such that it would be wise to 
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get the RS-70 weapons system into our 
inventory just as soon as possible. 

This House cannot afford to let the 
RS-70 die on the vine. I repeat: we 
must issue a mandate that it be put into 
work fully and promptly. 

It has been said by civilians in the 
Department of Defense that the financial 
resources are not adequate to provide us 
with sufficient ground forces, to modern- 
ize the weapons of the ground forces, 
to provide an adequate airlift, to im- 
plement the RS-70 program in the 
proper manner, or to embark full speed 
ahead on the development and produc- 
tion of an antimissile missile. 

But, as I see it, instead of maintaining 
adequate ground forces and obtaining 
essential weapons, the United States has 
been devoting a great portion of its fi- 
nancial resources to foreign aid. 

The cost of this great weapon is in- 
finitesimal when contrasted with the 
billions upon billions of dollars we have 
squandered in lands scattered all around 
the globe. We say we want to hem in the 
Communists. There is no better way 
than to build the RS-70. 

And it is my observation that Ameri- 
cans would be much more content to see 
their tax dollars being used for projects 
that will provide for our own safekeeping 
in time of need. 

This, the military tells us, the RS-70 
will do. 

It has been estimated it will cost the 
Russians 40 billions of dollars to pre- 
pare a defense against the RS-70, if 
they wanted to tackle the job at all. 
This weapons system would give America 
a tremendous military show of might at 
any spot on the globe in less than 5 hours’ 
time. And, more importantly, it will 
have a man at the controls. 

I am persuaded that there will never 
be a thinking machine that could be sub- 
stituted for the human mind in the ac- 
curate and flexible maneuvering of an 
air vehicle. We saw a near classic ex- 
ample of this in the recent space orbit 
by Colonel Glenn. 

As a part of my remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to include a statement that 
was made by a professional soldier in 
whom I have the utmost confidence. 
This statement is by Brig. Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, U.S. Army, retired. General 
Fellers has had an outstanding career, 
including a tour of duty as chief of plan- 
ning under Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
the Pacific in 1943-44. General Fellers’ 
statement is as follows: 

The only effective free world military shield 
is U.S, nuclear striking power. This is the 
only decisive force which stands between 


freedom and slavery. It is the only military 
force which the Kremlin fears. 

Despite these obvious facts, our 1963 de- 
fense budget fails to insure continuance of 
U.S. supremacy in nuclear capability. In- 
stead of continuing superior nuclear strik- 
ing power—a wholly inadequate conven- 
tional warfare capability is gradually to be 
substituted. This conventional warfare 
program is no threat whatsoever to the vast 
Red Army, submarine fleet, and air force. 
Here is the plan as reflected in the fiscal year 
1963 defense budget: 

The Minuteman missile production pro- 
gram is to be cut from 600 to 100 a year. 
The mobile (railway) Minuteman produc- 
tion is to be cut from 300 to 100. This re- 
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duces the total production from about 3,300 
to 900. 

The B-70 bomber program is being re- 
duced to three—more likely to one—trans- 
port type aircraft with no usefulness as a 
weapon. The B-70 would be the most de- 
structive and versatile weapon ever devel- 
oped. In 5 hours it could find and destroy 
any target, anywhere. Traveling at 2,000 
miles per hour and above 70,000 feet, its 
probability of penetrating enemy defenses is 
nine times that of the B-52. 

It has been calculated that were a B-70 
bomber force in existence, it would cost the 
Soviets $40 billion to build a defense against 
it. 

No more B-52 bombers (the backbone of 
our present striking power) will be built 
after the current contract runs out in 1962. 

No more B-58’s are to be built. 

The F-108 supersonic fighter production 
was canceled last year (1960). The F-106 
now in production will be discontinued upon 
completion of the present small contract. 

The F-100 was scheduled to be retired in 
1965. Now it will be retained until 1970 
and used for delivery of conventional bombs. 

Funds for the Dynasoar X-15, which has 
already proved that it can orbit and then 
reenter the atmosphere under manual con- 
trol—an advance over Russian develop- 
ment—have been cut from $185 to $65 mil- 
lion. 

No more advanced aircraft are to be pro- 
duced, Inferior subsonic aircraft will be 
substituted; 585 such craft are to be built. 
For arming them $500 million is to be spent 
annually on old-fashioned conventional 
bombs. 

The atomic warhead production for Nike 
missiles is being cut back. 

Air Force research and development for 
fiscal year 1963 is cut in half—a $2 billion 
cut. 

Turning from nuclear to conventional war- 
fare weapons could be suicidal for us. We 
and the free world are not equipped either 
to deter or to win a war against the Soviets 
with conventional weapons. On the other 
hand, we can build better planes; we have 
better trained crews to fiy them; we are not 
committed to a vast land army as is Russia. 

As a consequence, it is readily within our 
Capability to create and maintain superior 
nuclear striking forces. 

Despite these well-known facts, within 3 
years, present Pentagon planning will pro- 
vide almost no new U.S. aircraft or missile 
production. By then, and with our gradual 
shift from nuclear to conventional capabil- 
ity, we shall be at the mercy of the Kremlin. 

Could it be that we are deliberately per- 
mitting our striking power to fall into sec- 
ond place? Will we next be told that since 
the Soviets have become stronger and have 
the power to destroy us, our only hope for 
survival is to join a world order? 

Only the Congress can correct this alarm- 
ing situation. All funds for the executive 
branch should be withheld until a sound de- 
fense program is instituted. 


Mr. Chairman, this statement by Gen- 
eral Fellers along with statements of dis- 
tinguished general officers of our Air 
Force is why I am more persuaded than 
ever that we need the RS—70 and we need 
it now. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
debate on H.R. 9751 being the bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1963 for aircraft, missiles, and naval ves- 
sels was heralded earlier as certain to 
result in a collision between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of Govern- 
ment. Comment was heard that the 
President, as Commander, was in com- 
plete command over his forces and that 
he should not be likened to a general who 
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has command but cannot dictate the 
precise weapons with which his forces 
will be armed. On the other hand, com- 
ment was heard that the Congress should 
not be restricted to simply a passive role 
or to supine acquiescence in programs 
handed to it by the Department of De- 
fense. In preliminary considerations of 
this bill there were such comments heard 
as “Congress has deteriorated over the 
years.” In news analyses printed in the 
press and elsewhere, the Constitution 
was quoted and particularly article I, 
section 8, wherein the Congress was 
granted powers relating to the armed 
services which all turned upon whether 
the Congress could direct the executive 
branch, and in this case the Secretary 
of the Air Force, to utilize an authoriza- 
tion in an amount of not less than $491 
million during fiscal year 1962, to pro- 
ceed with production planning and long 
leadtime procurement for the RS-70 
weapon system. 

But as is so often true of so much good 
legislation, a compromise was at the last 
moment agreed upon and the word 
“authorized” was substituted for the 
word “directed.” 

The final vote reflected the temper of 
the House and the complete agreement 
of every Member present and voting that 
the substitution of words was a wise 
choice. A collision was averted and a 
favorable result was reached. The final 
vote was 403 yeas, and the nays, 0. No 
one voted against the authorization bill 
on a rolicall vote. 

The only reason we are asking that 
our comments be spread upon the 
Recorp is that in connection with an 
official trip to the Pacific Missile Range 
at Vandenberg Air Force Base during 
December, we visited the North Ameri- 
can Aviation plant at Los Angeles and 
had the privilege of looking at the B-70 
mockup, which is the principal compo- 
nent of what is now described as the 
RS-70 weapon system. There are many 
details which the Air Force would pre- 
fer not be commented upon, and some 
of course are strictly classified, but it can 
be said that when one leaves the great 
hangar where the mockup is housed, he 
has the impression that he has seen 
something almost unbelievable in terms 
of size and in terms of potential accom- 
plishments. 

We do not profess to know whether 
or not further development can quickly 
be accomplished in the necessary high 
resolution radar which would be re- 
quired to provide capability as a post- 
attack weapon to recognize, seek out, and 
destroy any unknown enemy missiles 
after a nuclear exchange and which ob- 
jectives would be completely out of eye 
range. Further, we do not profess to 
know whether or not additional money 
now could speed development of the RS- 
70 and have it ready earlier than the 
1970 estimate. But we believe that the 
House exercised sound judgment in 
providing for the authorization and leav- 
ing it to the Air Force to determine in 
the year ahead if we have an adequate 
stock of ICBM’s and Polaris-based mis- 
siles, and also, B-52’s and B-58’s, as 
to give us a powerful nuclear 
power. The determination has rightly 
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been left to the Department of Defense 
with authority to act, and not under 
a compelling directive, to determine 
whether or not we need this plane to 
send into enemy territory in the event 
some of our missiles are off target, or in 
any event, to determine if this weapon 
system is needed to go in and take a look 
after our missiles have been fired. 

Finally, apart from the great cost 
which is being charged to the military, 
we learned from our visit to the North 
American plant at Los Angeles, and a 
personal inspection of the B—70 mockup, 
that much knowledge has been gained 
as a result of the research on this faster- 
than-sound bomber which will yield a 
dividend and have great value in the field 
of supersonic commercial aircraft for the 
future. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, we 
are once again addressing ourselves to 
the controversy that has arisen concern- 
ing the pace of development of the 
RS-70, the Air Forces’ reconnaissance- 
strike superbomber. Until recently, this 
plane has been known as the B-70. 

The issue at hand is the speed with 
which we propose to develop this new 
and revolutionary weapon. 

I am acquainted with arguments pre- 
sented by the administration, and I am 
still of the opinion that the development 
of the RS-70 could be accelerated in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee on Armed Forces. I 
will try to explain why I have taken this 
position. 

Our Nation, and the free world, con- 
tinues to be faced with a determined and 
aggressive adversary—the Communist 
monolith. The Communist leaders of the 
Soviet Union, and of Red China, have 
not abandoned their plans for world 
domination. They are determined to 
achieve this objective—by every means 
possible, particularly they propose to do 
this by gaining control of space. 

Just last week, when Soviet Russia or- 
bited its latest satellite, Khrushchev 
boasted that the Soviet’s are develop- 
ing—or have already developed—a global 
missile which can annihilate opposition 
on any continent. 

Obviously, therefore, the race for the 
control of space is of utmost importance 
to our own security and the survival for 
our civilization. 

In this race, the development of the 
RS-70 can play a very important part. 
It can enable us to achieve and main- 
tain military superiority in one vital 
area. 

The RS-70 is a new airplane which 
will operate higher and faster than any 
combat aircraft the world has ever 
known. It is expected to insure that the 
Air Force and the Strategic Air Com- 
mand will have the proper military vehi- 
cle to carry out their combat responsi- 
bilities in the post-1965 time period. 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of the 
program recommended by the House 
Armed Services Committee argue that we 
cannot speed up the rate of develop- 
ment of the RS—70. Mr. Chairman, sim- 
ilar arguments were used on many occa- 
sions in the past with respect to many 
types of weapons. Arguments were and 
are used with respect to the development 
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of missiles. And yet, when the chips 
were down, we proved that the develop- 
ment of our spacecraft could be acceler- 
ated beyond original estimates. 

Everyone agrees that RS-70 will con- 
stitute an important addition to our de- 
fense posture. I believe that we can ac- 
celerate the development of this weapon 
if we put our minds to it. I will, there- 
fore, support the recommendations of 
the House Armed Services Committee on 
this vital issue. 

Mr, PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, on 
August 29, 1961, I directed attention to 
the abandonment and scrapping of the 
Bomare manufacturing and deployment 
program after the program had been 
authorized and funded by Congress, and 
I urged military leaders to review our 
whole defense posture as it related to 
the Bomare. 

The production center of the Bomare 
engine was established in my congres- 
sional district, Ogden, Utah, nearly 6 
years ago at a Marquardt facility. Two 
years later the facility was doubled and 
a 184 acre test facility was established 
nearby on the shore of our Great Salt 
Lake. 

The first Bomarc A missile was 
phased-out in 1960 and production was 
started on the new Bomare B missile. A 
year later this missile was phased-out 
completely by the military. 

Today we learn from the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee that 
by June 1, 1962, the United States will 
have 12 squadrons of 50 Minuteman mis- 
siles each, or a total of 600; that the 
Defense Department asked for 4 more 
squadrons in fiscal 1963 at a cost of $244 
billion; that the committee felt this was 
not adequate and added another $10 mil- 
lion for a long-lead start on additional 
Minuteman missiles. 

Today we also learn that by June 
1962 the Navy will have 29 Polaris sub- 
marines missile equipped; that Defense 
Officials asked to add 6 in 1963 and 
stated they plan to ask for another 6 in 
1964 for a total of 41. The House Com- 
mittee, according to the able chairman, 
feels there should be more. 

Again today we learn Defense offi- 
cials insist on plans to phase out 
manned bombers in favor of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles. The House 
committee questioned the reliability of 
the ICBM last year. Defense officials 
requested at that time $220 million for 
B-70’s; the Congress gave them an ad- 
ditional $180 million, suggesting that the 
resulting increase in manned bombers 
was essential to the defense of this Na- 
tion until such time as the workability 
of the ICBM's got out of the textbooks 
and the laboratories. Defense officials 
did not carry out the mandate of the 
Congress in fiscal 1962. None of the ad- 
ditional funds was srent. 

This year Defense officials requested 
$3.135 billion and the House committee 
in its wisdom increased that amount by 
$491 million; at first they directed and 
then by amendment authorized that this 
“be utilized in fiscal 1963 to proceed 
with production, planning and long- 
lead procurement for the RS-70 weapon 
system,” which is the current nomen- 
clature for the B-70 manned bomber. 
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As the chairman of the House com- 
mittee has so cautiously pointed out to 
us: If our hopes are realized and nu- 
clear weapons are outlawed by interna- 
tional agreement, we would be in an 
untenable position with no conventional 
defense capability. 

I again urge review and reevaluation 
of the entire Bomare program, particu- 
larly in light of the importance of 
manned bomber program to the defense 
of this Nation. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, I am in opposition to the pro- 
vision that the Secretary of the Air 
Force is directed to spend $491 million 
for the RS-70 bomber program. 

My objection goes beyond the merits 
of the bomber program itself. But it is 
worth noting that when the B-70 pro- 
gram was considered last year by the 
Science and Astronautics Committee, 
of which I am a member, there were dif- 
ferences of opinion by experts on our 
national defense about the program— 
differences which still have not been re- 
solved. As of now, the program has 
been modified and is now redesignated 
as the RS—70 program. 

My objection is based on my concern 
for the separation of powers in our gov- 
ernmental system as specified in our 
Constitution. 

This legislation proposes to direct the 
executive department to spend money 
which the President—right or wrongly— 
had decided not to spend. I do not be- 
lieve Congress has the right to so direct 
the executive, nor should it presume to 
take that right. 

The President of the United States is 
Commander in Chief. It is inconceiy- 
able to me that Congress should tell a 
Commander in Chief what weapons sys- 
tem to develop any more than it should 
attempt to tell a general in the field 
which weapons to fire. These are the 
rights and duties of the Executive. We 
in Congress should neither attempt to 
assume executive powers nor should we 
relieve the President of the responsibili- 
ty for making the right decisions. 

Throughout my 7 years in Congress, 
I have fought attempts by the President 
to usurp powers that belong in Congress. 
I have voted in favor of annual—rather 
than 5-year—appropriations for foreign 
aid and I have voted against many ag- 
riculture programs because, among other 
reasons, I believed that the action pro- 
posed by the administration would put 
too much power into the hands of the 
Executive. This argument works both 
ways. I believe that the legislation we 
are considering today would assume 
powers which properly belong to the 
President. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
during fiscal year 1963 for the use of the 
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Armed Forces of the United States for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval ves- 
sels, as authorized by law, in amounts as 
follows: 
AIRCRAFT 

For aircraft: For the Army, $218,500,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $2,134,- 
600,000; for the Air Force, $3,135,000,000. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: For the Army, $558,300,000; 
for the Navy, $930,400,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $22,300,000; for the Air Force, $2,500,- 
000,000. 

NAVAL VESSELS 

For naval vessels: For the Navy, $2,982,- 
000,000: Provided, That effective July 1, 1962, 
restrictions on the fund authorization con- 
tained in Public Law 87-53, approved June 
21, 1961, for the procurement of aircraft, will 
no longer apply. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike ‘$218,500,000" and 
insert 6273, 790,000“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 10, 
strike “$3,135,000,000" and insert 83,626. 
000,000", and add the following language: 
“of which the Secretary of the Air Force 
is directed to utilize authorization in an 
amount not less than $491,000,000 during 
fiscal year 1963 to proceed with production 
planning and long leadtime procurement 
for an RS-70 weapon system.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Vinson: On page 2, line 2, strike out the 
word “directed” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “authorized”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the committee amendment, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 


2, strike “$558,300,000" and insert 8589, 
482,000". 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 4, 
strike “$2,500,000,000" and insert “$2,510,- 
000,000". 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, line 6, strike ‘$2,982,000,000," and 
insert 62,979, 200,000“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 17, 
insert: 

“Sec. 2. Section 412(b) of Public Law 86- 
149 is amended to read as follows: 

„b) No funds may be appropriated after 
December 31, 1960, to or for the use of any 
armed force of the United States for the pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, or naval ves- 
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sels, unless the appropriation of such funds 
has been authorized by legislation enacted 
after such date: Provided, however, That no 
funds may be appropriated after Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, to or for the use of any armed 
force of the United States for research, de- 
velopment or procurement of the RS-70 
weapon system unless the appropriation of 
such funds has been authorized by legisla- 
tion enacted after such date. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. Chairman, I have felt that the 
language originally incorporated in the 
pending military authorization bill, 
which directed the executive branch to 
utilize a $491 million authorization for 
the planning and production of the RS- 
70 aircraft was very unwise. The 
language raised serious constitutional 
questions and tended to bypass the regu- 
lar procedures which call for direct 
action by the Congress on funds recom- 
mended by its Appropriations Commit- 
tees before authorized programs can be 
executed. 

I am very happy over the masterful 
way the gentlemen of the committee 
and their distinguished chairman have 
resolved this problem. It will now be 
possible for the matter to be handled in 
the usual orderly way, and in keeping 
with traditional procedures. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia has dramatized an 
interesting and important matter, yet he 
has done no disservice to relationships 
between congressional committees and 
between Congress and the executive 
branch. 

ACTION REQUIRED BY APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


The great Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has brought to bear its best judg- 
ment, after many hearings and much 
deliberation, on the RS-70 airplane mat- 
ter and on the many other important 
procurement matters pending in the 
President's budget. 

I know that this great committee, and 
the House as well, will expect the Appro- 
priations Committee to bring to bear its 
very best judgment also in determining 
what funds shall be recommended under 
the pending authorization bill for the 
RS-70 and other procurement items. It 
is, of course, impossible to predict today 
just what action the Appropriations 
Committee will take. The Subcommit- 
tee on Defense Appropriations is still 
conducting hearings on the various pro- 
grams which are authorized in this bill 
and the other details involved in the 
regular annual appropriations. 

The members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations always do their best to 
handle defense appropriations to the 
best of their ability. I think our actions 
are usually reasonably satisfactory to 
the Committee on Armed Services, to 
the House, and to the country as a whole. 
I am glad to see this system of checks 
and balances, between the authorizing 
committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, preserved. This is good for the 
Congress and the country, and the 
course followed is in keeping with con- 
stitutional precedents. 
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COMMENDATION OF DEFENSE OFFICIALS 


In the heat of controversy, we are 
often inclined to make critical remarks 
in haste that may not be fully justified. 

I want to say, after long years of deal- 
ing with the civilian and military lead- 
ers of the Department of Defense, I have 
found them, on a whole, to be men of 
ability and dedication who seek to serve 
the best interest of the country and who 
seek to be cooperative, as a general rule, 
with Congress. 

I think we have excellent leadership 
in the Pentagon, with Mr. Robert S. 
McNamara as Secretary of Defense; Mr. 
Elvis J. Stahr, Secretary of the Army; 
Mr. Fred Korth, Secretary of the Navy; 
and Mr. Eugene Zuckert, Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

The Chairman, General Lemnitzer, 
and members of the Joint Chiefs of- 
Staff are men of high quality and dedi- 
cation. They are not men who agree on 
all subjects. It is a normal and whole- 
some situation in a free country such 
as ours. 

COOPERATION BETWEEN CONGRESS AND DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 


I have asked the members of the staff 
of the Appropriations Committee to help 
me assemble some information in re- 
gard to examples of cooperation by the 
Defense Department with Congress 
during the past few years. It is true 
that Defense officials and the President 
do not always comply to the letter with 
the recommendations of Congress in de- 
fense matters. However, as a general 
proposition, the President and officials in 
the Department of Defense do seek to 
carry out the will of Congress. There 
are some notable exceptions which have 
been referred to in the debate today, 
and I shall not dwell upon them. I 
should now like to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and recite some 
of the examples having to do with actions 
by the executive branch on specific 
recommendations of the Congress during 
recent years. 

INFLUENCE OF CONGRESS ON DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


Congress has exercised a strong in- 
fluence on the character of Defense pro- 
grams. Some of these influences can be 
summarized briefly: 

In fiscal year 1956, Congress increased 
funds by $46.7 million for two 
The lesser increase was used, the major 
increase for the Marine Corps strength 
was not used. 

In fiscal year 1957 Congress increased 
four specific programs by a total of about 
$930 million, all of which was used. This 
was the year in which the B-52 program 
was given a substantial boost, forming 
the character of our Strategic Air Forces 
as of today. 

In fiscal year 1958, funds totaling $35.3 
million were added for the Army Na- 
tional Guard and the VORTAC air navi- 
gation system, and were all utilized. 

In fiscal year 1959 increases voted by 
Congress totaled $1.3 billion for 15 
specific purposes. About $730 million 
was utilized, including $550 million of 
$609 million voted for Polaris. Funds 
were not used in 1959 for Army modern- 
ization, the Hound Dog missile, and 
tanker and airlift aircraft, but the De- 
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partment in later years fully adopted 
the policies urged by Congress. 

In fiscal year 1960, $650 million was 
used out of congressional add-ons of 
$922 million. The principal items used 
were $140 million to support the strength 
of the Army Reserve and National 
Guard, $200 million for Army moderniza- 
tion, $137 for ASW, and $172 million for 
Atlas and Minuteman. 

In fiscal year 1961, Congress voted $1.8 
billion additional funds, of which $1.6 
billion was used for such major programs 
as Polaris, Atlas, Minuteman, airlift air- 
craft, and satellite programs. 

DETAILS BY FISCAL YEARS 


The influence of Congress has been 
exerted not only in negative ways, that 
is by cutting funds, but also in positive 
ways, by adding funds for specific pro- 
grams. 

Let us look at the record, year by year. 

FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The Congress made two increases in 
that year: First, $250,000 for the promo- 
tion of rifle practice, which was utilized 
in full; second, $46.4 million for an in- 
crease in Marine Corps strength, which 
was not utilized. 

There were two add-ons, one minor 
and one major. The minor one was 
used; the major one was not. And the 
position of Congress on the major mat- 
ter did not prevail. 

FISCAL YEAR 1957 

The Congress increased the President’s 
budget in four principal areas in that 
fiscal year: 

First, $15 million for Army Reserve 
Forces military construction—utilized in 
full. 

Second, $14 million to increase the 
strength of the Army National Guard 
and the number of its civilian tech- 
nicians—utilized in full. 

Third, $800 million to increase the 
procurement of Air Force heavy bombers, 
tankers, and other essential weapons— 
utilized in full. 

Fourth, $100 million to expedite the 
Air Force’s overall research and devel- 
opment program—utilized in full. 

Thus, in fiscal year 1957, increases 
totaling almost $930 million were voted 
and all were utilized in full as desired 
by the Congress. This was the year 
where the Congress gave the B-52 pro- 
gram a big boost forward, thereby shap- 
ing the character of our Strategic Air 
Forces to this present day. 

FISCAL YEAR 1958 

In this year the Congress made two 
increases: First, $13.8 million for the 
Army National Guard, which was utilized 
in full; second, $21.5 million for the Air 
Force for transfer to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration for VORTAC, which 
was also utilized in full. 

Here again, the add-ons made by the 
Congress were fully utilized. 

FISCAL YEAR 1959 

In that fiscal year the Congress made 
a large number of increases, aggregating 
over $1.3 billion, of which about $730 
million was actually applied as desired 
by the Congress. 
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First, $65 million for the OSD emer- 
gency fund to take care of breakthroughs 
3 and develepment—utilized in 

Second, $99 million to increase the 
Army strength from 870,000 to 900,000— 
only about $19.1 million was utilized. 

Third, $41 million to increase Army 
Reserve drill pay strength from 270,000 
to 300,000—$27.7 million was utilized to 
achieve that goal. 

Fourth, $55.7 million to increase Army 
National Guard drill pay strength from 
360,000 to 400,000 and maintain the 
civilian technicians program—$38.6 mil- 
lion was utilized to meet that objective. 

Fifth, $5 million to increase Army 
mapping—utilized in full. 

Sixth, $37 million for Army moderni- 
zation—not utilized in that year. 

Seventh, $6 million for Army Reserve 
Forces military construction—not uti- 
lized in that year. 

Eighth, $45.2 million to increase 
Marine Corps strength from 175,000 to 
200,000—about $10.6 million was utilized. 

Ninth, $609 million to increase the 
Polaris program—about $550 million was 
subsequently utilized. This includes 
about $241 million released in fiscal year 
1959 to permit letting of contracts early 
in July 1959 for Polaris submarines 7, 8, 
and 9. 

Tenth, $11 million to speed work on 
Regulus submarines—not utilized. This 
program was later terminated in favor 
of the Polaris. 

Eleventh, $13 million for two destroyer 
escorts—utilized in full. 

Twelfth, $48 million for Hound Dog 
not utilized in that year. 

Thirteenth, $90 million for Minute- 
man—although these particular funds 
were not utilized, the Air Force, through 
the reprograming of funds no longer re- 
quired for other projects, did carry on a 
program in that year on the expanded 
scale desired by the Congress. The 
House Armed Services Committee re- 
port, while technically correct in show- 
ing this $90 million as not utilized, leads 
to the wrong conclusion. 

Fourteenth, $55.6 million for KC-135 
tankers—not utilized in that year. 

Fifteenth, $140 million for airlift air- 
craft—not utilized in that year, al- 
though, here again, the program was in- 
creased through reprograming of other 
funds. 

Thus, in fiscal year 1959, most of the 
increases were utilized in whole or in 
part for the purposes intended by the 
Congress. But it is interesting to note 
that although the Department did not 
choose to use some of these increases in 
1959—such as for Army modernization, 
Hound Dog, KC-135 tankers and airlift 
aircraft—the Department in later years 
fully adopted the policies urged by the 
Congress and increased these programs 
very substantially. Moreover, the Con- 
gress, in that year, laid a very substan- 
tial foundation for our Polaris submarine 
program upon which the executive 
branch was able to build in later years. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 


In that year the Congress added about 
$922 million, of which the Defense De- 
partment utilized almost $650 million. 
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First, $147.2 million was added to 
maintain the Army Reserve and National 
Guard at 300,000 and 400,000 drill pay 
strength, respectively—$140.2 million was 
utilized to accomplish that purpose. 

Second, $43.1 million was added to 
provide a Marine Corps strength of 
200,000—this sum was not utilized. 

Third, $375 million was added for 
Nike-Zeus and/or Army moderniza- 
tion—$200 million was used for Army 
modernization. 

Fourth, $137.3 million was added to in- 
crease the ASW capability—all of which 
was fully utilized. 

Fifth, $35 million was provided for ad- 
vanced procurement for a nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier—none of this money was 
utilized. 

Sixth, $85 million was added for At- 
las—all of which was utilized for At- 
las-Titan. 

Seventh, $87 million was added for 
Minuteman—all was utilized. 

Eighth, $12 million was added for 
Army National Guard construction—the 
funds were not utilized in that year. 

Thus, in fiscal year 1960, most of the 
items added by the Congress were uti- 
lized in whole or in part and, here again, 
the executive branch eventually followed 
the direction pointed by the Congress 
and later increased the Marine Corps 
strength and Army procurement. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 


In this year the Congress again made 
a number of important additions to the 
program, some of which were requested 
by the Department of Defense. The net 
increase totaled over $1.8 billion, of 
which over $1.6 billion was utilized. 

First, $105 million was added to main- 
tain the Army Reserve and Guard 
strength—all of which was utilized. 

Second, $5 million was added to in- 
crease the Army National Guard tech- 
nicians program—all utilized. 

Third, $201,000 was added for the pro- 
motion of rifle practice—all utilized. 

Fourth, $158 million was added for 
Army modernization—over $113 million 
was utilized. 

Fifth, $382 million was added for 
Polaris—over $345 million was utilized. 

Sixth, $105 million was added for 
ASW—all of which was utilized. 

Seventh, $194 million was added for 
airlift aircraft—almost $172 million was 
utilized. 

Eighth, $97 million was added for air 
defense aircraft—not utilized. 

Ninth, $82.9 million was added for an 
airborne alert capability—all of which 
was utilized. 

Tenth, $184.3 million was added for 
the B—70—all of which was utilized. 

Eleventh, $83.8 million was added for 
Samos—utilized in full. 

Twelfth, $26.2 million was added for 
Minuteman—utilized in full, 

Thirteenth, $26.4 million was added 
for Midas—utilized in full. 

Fourteenth, $35 million was added for 
Discoverer—utilized in full. 

Fifteenth, $132 million was added for 
interceptor aircraft improvements— 
utilized in full. 

Sixteenth, $131.9 million was added for 
Atlas—utilized in full. 
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Seventeenth, $34 million was added for 
Bmews—utilized in full. 

Eighteenth, $16.2 million was added for 
the surveillance program—utilized in 
full. 

Nineteenth, $15 million was added for 
the Gar-9 air-to-air rocket and ASG-18 
fire control programs—utilized in full. 

Twentieth, $20.4 million was added for 
Reserve and National Guard construc- 
tion—almost all was utilized. 

Here, again, was a year in which the 
Congress exerted a major influence on 
the pace and character of the defense 
program. The Polaris program was 
again accelerated, Army modernization 
was speeded up, the antisubmarine war- 
fare effort considerably expanded, the 
airlift aircraft program was finally got- 
ten off dead center, an airborne alert ca- 
pability for our heavy bombers was firm- 
ly established, the reorientation of our 
air defense program was begun, and a 
sharp impetus was given to our military 
satellite programs. Even the B-70 pro- 
gram was moved forward in that year. 
It cannot be said with accuracy that the 
Congress has litttle or no influence on 
the defense program. 

FISCAL YEAR 1962 


This brings us to the current fiscal 
year. For this year the Congress pro- 
vided a total of about $1 billion above 
the President’s amended budget, of which 
the Department presently plans to use 
about $230 million. Increases were made 
in over 20 items, of which the Depart- 
ment plans to carry out all but three. 
These three, however, are the big ones— 
the B-12, the B-70, and the Dynasoar 
add-ons—totaling a little over $780 mil- 
lion. 

The arguments, pro and con, on these 
three items are well known to all. But 
some of the Members may not realize 
that the Department is following the de- 
sires of the Congress on a number of 
other quite significant items. These in- 
clude maintaining the Army Reserve and 
Guard strength at 300,000 and 400,000, 
respectively, to the extent possible under 
the present circumstances; substituting 
one nuclear-powered frigate for one 
conventionally powered frigate—this is 
an item of about $41 million; installing 
turbofan engines in 15 of the C-135’s— 
an item of about $21 million; procure- 
ment of a long-range jet passenger 
transport—$7.8 million; a $714-million 
increase in the development effort on 
special forces equipment; and, finally, 
an increase in Reserve Forces construc- 
tion—an item of $16.1 million. And the 
year is not yet over. 

It is important that we continue the 
spirit of good will and cooperation which 
exists between Congress and the execu- 
tive branch in defense matters. There 
is room for improvement, but I would 
not want to minimize the fine spirit of 
cooperation which has been typical in 
the past. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the question as to whether the funds 
appropriated for naval vessels may be 
used for renovation or whether this is 
entirely for new construction? 
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Mr. VINSON. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that the bill 
authorizes 37 new ships, and 35 conver- 
sions, all set out in the report and 
referred to in my remarks in a more 
limited way earlier. I will put in the 
Record at this point a complete break- 
down of each one of the new ships and 
in addition the conversion of some 35 
ships. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


One attack aircraft carriler—CVA; cost, 
$310 million: This ship is the prime offensive 
uult in an attack carrier striking force—the 
Navy's major weapon for control of the seas. 

The carrier provides a continuously ready 
modern airfield capable of operating all types 
of aircraft in any navigable waters of the 
world. These characteristics of versatility 
and mobility are unique to sea service forces 
and are equally applicable in general, lim- 
ited, or cold war. 

The carrier in this program will replace an 
old Essez-class carrier. This attack carrier 
will be an improved Forrestal and the eighth 
ship in this class. 

One guided missile frigate—DLG(N); cost, 
$190 million: This guided missile frigate is 
the only nuclear-powered surface ship in this 
year’s program. It is also the first ship to 
receive the new Typhon weapons system in- 
corporating many significant improvements 
including greater target-handling capability, 
greater range, shorter reaction time, and al- 
most complete immunity to countermeas- 
ures. The Typhon weapons system will 
provide this ship with an air-control, anti- 
aircraft, and antimissile capability which 
hitherto have not been approached by any 
naval weapons system. In addition to the 
greatly improved weapons systems, this ship 
will have the extended range and endurance 
at sustained speed resulting from nuclear 
power. 

Twenty-eight conventional and 2 nuclear- 
powered guided missile frigates have been 
authorized in previous programs, 10 of which 
have joined the fleet. 

Eight nuclear-powered submarines—SS 
(N); cost, $509.9 million: These fleet attack 
submarines are designed for optimum op- 
erations against enemy submarines and 
surface ships. 

They are essentially repeats of Thresher 
class included in previous programs. 

These submarines will be the first to in- 
clude the capability of firing the submerged 
launched rocket weapon, Subroc, This 
weapon is capable of carrying a nuclear war- 
head, and is designed to destroy submarines 
or ships. 

Combined with previous new construction, 
these 8 will give the Navy a total of 40 nu- 
clear-powered attack submarines, 16 of 
which have joined the fleet. 

Six fleet ballistic missile submarines—SSB 
(N); cost, $720.3 million: These fleet ballis- 
tic missile submarines are a vital addition to 
our national deterrent forces. These six Po- 
laris submarines are essentially the same as 
those in prior p incorporating im- 
provements which have been dictated by ex- 
perience. 

Twenty-nine fleet ballistic missile subma- 
rines have been authorized in previous pro- 
grams. These 6 will give the Navy a total of 
35, carrying 560 ballistic missiles. Six have 
joined the fleet. 

Four amphibious transport, dock—LPD; 
cost, $181.6 million: These ships will in- 
crease the effectiveness of modern amphib- 
ious operations. 

These ships each carry 930 troops, 2,500 
tons of cargo and equipment, plus 6 heli- 
copters and various combinations of landing 
craft. 

Six of these ships have been previously 
authorized. The first two are scheduled to 
be commissioned this year. 
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One amphibious assault ship—LPH; cost, 
$60 million: The amphibious assault ship 
(LPH) in conjunction with the LPD is ca- 
pable of combat loading, transporting, and 
landing a battalion landing team. This ship 
carries 2,000 troops and 30 HUS helicopters. 

Four ships of this type have been approved 
in prior programs. One, Iwo Jima, has re- 
ported to the fleet. 

Five escort ships—DE; cost, $128.3 million: 
These ships are all repeats of similar types 
contained in previous programs and are de- 
signed for effective performance in locating 
and destroying enemy submarines. These 
ships are fitted with the latest and best 
ASW weapons systems including Asroc, 
Dash, and homing torpedoes. 

Twenty-four ocean escorts have been au- 
thorized in previous programs. Seventeen 
have joined the fleet. 

Three guided missile escort ships—DEG; 
cost, $93.9 million: These 3 DEG's are similar 
in all respects to the escort ships except that 
the after 5-inch, 38-caliber gun mount has 
been replaced by a Tartar missile battery 
(16 missiles). Three of these ships were au- 
thorized in the 1962 program. 

Two motor gunboats—PGM; cost, $4.1 
million: These are the first of a new class 
specifically designed for operations in re- 
stricted waters, such as coastal patrol block- 
ade and paramilitary warfare. The final 
armament is still to be decided; however, 
20 tons have been reserved for this purpose. 

One fast combat support ship—AOE; cost, 
$67 million: This is the second ship of this 
design combining the essential features of 
both the fleet oiler and ammunition ship. 
Having a top speed of 26 knots, this ship 
will be capable of staying with the fast task 
forces and providing most replenishment 
services on a one-stop basis. One has been 
authorized in previous programs. 

One submarine tender—AS (FBM); cost, 
$73 million: This is the third new construc- 
tion tender primarily to support the 
Polaris submarines. It will be equipped 
to provide logistic support for nine sub- 
marines and complete alongside services to 
three at any one time. These ships also have 
the capability to check out, maintain, and 
issue missiles and missile components. The 
first new construction tender will join the 
fleet later in the year. 

Two oceanographic research ships—AGOR; 
cost, $8.8 million: These are relatively small 
ships of about 1,300 tons and are designed 
to conduct basic and applied oceanographi¢ 
research in support of the national ocean- 
ographie program, They will be civilian 
manned. Five ships of this type have al- 
ready been authorized. The first two are 
scheduled for completion during the fourth 
quarter of this year. 

One surveying ship—AGS; cost, $9.4 mil- 
lion: This ship is about twice the size of the 
Oceanographic research ship and will be 
equipped to conduct hydrographic surveys 
and collect other oceanographic, acoustic, 
and meteorological data under the direction 
of the Navy oceanographer. This is the first 
ship of its class. Like the preceding ocean- 
ographic research ship, it will be civilian 
manned. 

One cargo ship—MSTS roll-on/roll-off; 
cost, $20 million: This Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service ship is similar to the very 
successful Comet, roll-on/roll-off ship now 
in regular service between New York and 
St. Nazaire. It is designed to transport and 
deliver wheeled and tracked vehicles, troop 
equipment, and general cargo. Its configuras 
tion of internal ramps will provide for quick 
loading or unloading. This is the first ship 
to be funded under this appropriation for 
Military Sea Transportation Service, 

The Navy authorization also provides funds 
for 45 service and landing craft, the reha- 
bilitation and modernization of 24 World War 
II destroyers and the conversion of 1 major 
communication relay ship, 1 command ship, 
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Ryan, Mich. Springer Van Pelt 
Ryan, N.Y. Stafford Van Zandt 
St. Staggers Vinson 
St. Germain Steed Waggonner 
Santangelo Stephens Wallhauser 
Saund Stratton Walter 
Saylor Stubblefield Watts 
Schadeberg Sullivan Weaver 
Scherer Taber Weis 
Schneebeli Taylor Westland 
Schweiker Teague, Calif. Whalley 
Schwengel Teague, Tex. Wharton 
Scott Thomas Whitener 
Scranton Thompson, La. Wickersham 
Seely-Brown Thompson, N.J. Widnall 
Selden Thompson, Tex. Williams 
Shelley Thomson, Wis. Willis 
Sheppard Thornberry Wilson, Calif 
Shipley Toll Wilson, Ind. 
Shriver Tollefson Winstead 
Sibal Trimble Wright 
Sikes Tuck Yates 
Siler Tupper Young 
Sisk Udall, Morris K. Younger 
Slack Uliman Zablocki 
Smith, Iowa Utt Zelenko 
Smith, Va. Vanik 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—32 
Abernethy Downing Rivers, S.C. 
Alexander Fogarty Roberts, Ala. 
drews Gary Schenck 

Bass, N.H. Grant Short 
Battin riffiths Smith, Calif. 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman, Mich. Smith, Miss. 
Boykin Jensen Spence 
Buckley Jones, Ala Whitten 
Collier Lane 
Cooley Mason 
Davis, Moulder 

James C Rains 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Cooley with Mr. Schenck. 
Alexander with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 


Spence with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 
James C. Davis with Mr. Collier. 
Fogarty with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 


Lane with Mr. Smith of California. 
Downing with Mr. Short. 

Abernethy with Mr. Mason. 

Gary with Mr. Battin. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BEER GRRE PEE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous censent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 5968) entitled “An 
act to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, as 
amended.” 
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SPENDING; DEFICITS, DEBT, AND 


TAXES 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s foreign aid message of 
March 13 in which he asked Congress 
for $4.9 billion in foreign aid for next 
year has prompted me to rise to com- 
ment about our economic strength. 

I am deeply concerned about the high 
rate of spending which causes budget 
deficits and inflation, an increasing na- 
tional debt, and pressures for even more 
taxes. We will be obliged to borrow this 
money to spend on foreign aid. 

Since World War II US. foreign aid 
has exceeded $101 billion and will rise 
above $106 billion next year. Net for- 
eign aid, after allowing for loan repay- 
ments and foreign currency credits re- 
ceived for surplus farm products, totals 
$91 billion. 

We pay interest of about $2.75 billion 
annually on this $91 billion portion of 
the national debt. So our actual total 
foreign aid cost for next year will be 
over $7.5 billion. 

The enormity. of the foreign aid tab is 
one of the reasons why I have never sup- 
ported this program since I have been 
in Congress. While I certainly realize 
that some military assistance is essen- 
tial to our security I feel strongly that 
we are squandering our national herit- 
age at a rate beyond the danger point. 

Our military might is vital to the free 
world, but this depends upon our sol- 
vency. Our fiscal situation is vulnerable. 
In the 15 fiscal years since World War 
II there have been 6 surplus years and 
9 deficit years with a net deficit of $28 
billion. The current fiscal year deficit 
will increase this figure to over $35 
billion. 

The Federal budget cannot be bal- 
anced in the foreseeable future unless 
the rate of increase in expenditures indi- 
cated by present proposals is curtailed. 
Nondefense expenditures have increased 
by 48 percent in the last 6 years until 
this year, while defense expenditures 
have increased only 15 percent. 

I have been voting “no” on many bills 
having merit, not because I necessarily 
otherwise oppose these programs but be- 
cause I am more concerned about our 
overall financial condition. 

On February 20 I also voted against 
the bill to increase the national debt 
limit ceiling by $2 billion to $300 billion, 
although it passed 251 to 144. I under- 
stand there will be another proposal this 
year to increase the ceiling even higher. 

I have concluded that the only way 
to reduce the debt is by a systematic and 
mandatory plan under which the budget 
must contain a specific item for an ap- 
propriation for debt retirement. I again 
call the House’s attention to my bill, 
H.R. 6670, which would require as a start 
an annual 1 percent debt retirement ap- 
propriation. I find that the people back 
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home are as concerned and disturbed 
about spending, deficits, debts, and taxes 
as Iam. 


PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF THE 
WEEK 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KYL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the distinguished majority 
leader what legislative matters are 
scheduled for the remainder of this 
week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, in response to the 
inquiry of the gentleman, tomorrow the 
conference report on H.R. 5968, amend- 
ments to the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, will be 
called up; and the bill S. 2533, a bill to 
amend the requirements for participa- 
tion in the 1962 feed grain program, will 
be on the calendar. I know of no other 
business for the balance of the week. 

Mr. KYL. Could the gentleman in- 
form the House at this time when we 
might expect to vote on the major reve- 
nue bill? 

Mr. ALBERT. Well, if the gentleman 
will forbear, I think the bill will come 
up next week, but I would prefer to wait 
until tomorrow to announce the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE NOT 
GENERALLY AWARE THAT THEY 
HAVE TWO GOVERNMENTS—AN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development in a 
widely distributed statement has said 
that the lack of proper teaching of eco- 
nomics in our high schools and colleges 
has resulted in an “economic illiteracy” 
that is a growing national concern. 

If it were not for this widespread illit- 
eracy the American people would not 
tolerate for very long the present ar- 
rangement whereby their economic live- 
lihoods are regulated through the money 
and banking system. 

As to some aspects of the influence of 
governmental policy over economic ac- 
tivity in this country the general public 
does have some information. Most peo- 
ple are aware that the Government’s fis- 
cal policies have a great influence over 
their economic lives. They know that 
the Government’s tax and spending poli- 
cies can stimulate economic activity or 
dampen economic activity, and the na- 
tional income, the level of business 
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profits, and the number of jobs available 

are affected thereby, 

FED DISCRETIONARY CONTROL OVER 

SUPPLY OF MONEY 

The general public is not generally 
aware, however, that the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have complete discre- 
tionary control over the supply of money 
and the prices which will be paid for the 
use of money and that they exercise this 
discretion also to influence the level of 
economic activity, the rate of invest- 
ment, the rate of consumer spending, 
and the percentage of the labor force 
which shall remain unemployed. In a 
money economy such as ours, those au- 
thorities who control the money supply 
and interest rates have the upper hand 
in regulating the economy. 

IN NO OTHER MAJOR INDUSTRIAL COUNTRY DOES 
THE EXECUTIVE HAVE SO LITTLE INFLUENCE 
OVER OPERATIONS OF CENTRAL BANK 
In the United States today we have in 

effect two governments regulating levels 

of economic activity. We have the duly 
constituted Government carrying out 
laws enacted by the Congress and the 

President and reviewed by the judiciary. 

Then we have an independent, uncon- 

trolled, and uncoordinated government 

in the Federal Reserve System, operat- 
ing the money powers which are reserved 
to Congress by the Constitution. 

In no other major industrial country 
in the world today does the duly con- 
stituted government—the Chief Execu- 
tive—have so little say and so little in- 
fluence over the operations of the Na- 
tion’s central bank, 

How did this second government come 
about? Did Congress ever give the Fed- 
eral Reserve authority to exercise discre- 
tion over the supply of money which the 
Nation will have or the level of interest 
rates which will be paid for the use of 
money? Did Congress ever give the Fed- 
eral Reserve authority to try to influence 
levels of economic activity—either to try 
to dampen booms or to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity in periods of recessions? 
The answer is “no.” 

FED HAS USURPED POWERS 


When the Federal Reserve System 
was set up under the act of 1913 Con- 
gress intended that the Federal Reserve 
would provide a system whereby the sup- 
ply of money would be automatically 
determined by the volume of economic 
activity taking place, not by any discre- 
tion on the part of the Federal Reserve 
authorities, either currently or on the 
basis of the Federal Reserve people's 
forecast as to what the trend in business 
activity will be. 

True, the Federal Reserve Act has 
been amended many times, but in none 
of these amendments has the basic con- 
ception of an automatic, nondiscre- 
tionary money system been changed. 
You will not find in the statute anywhere 
any words giving the Federal Reserve 
any authority to try to regulate the rate 
of investment, the level of consumer 
spending, the number of jobs available, 
or anything else. The Federal Reserve 
people have simply usurped this power. 
The Congress may appropriate money 
and the President may carry out policies 
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to try to stimulate economic activity and 
reduce the large percentage of unem- 
ployment in the country. But the Fed- 
eral Reserve can, and does at times, 
veto these policy decisions by the Con- 
gress and the President, adopting mone- 
tary policies which undo everything the 
policies adopted by the Congress and the 
President are intended to do. 

More recently, the Federal Reserve 
people have gone further and usurped 
certain executive powers in the field of 
foreign policy. Let me give two in- 
stances. 

FED SPECULATING IN FOREIGN CURRENCIES; 

MEETS WITH FOREIGN CENTRAL BANKERS 

Last year, the Treasury instituted the 
program of speculating in foreign cur- 
rencies. The purpose is to stabilize the 
value of the dollar abroad and to use 
these foreign currencies to relieve pres- 
sures on the dollar in any foreign coun- 
try where such pressures may develop. 

Beginning early this year, the Federal 
Reserve announced that it also is insti- 
tuting a program to do the same thing. 
I am not finding fault with the purpose 
of either of these programs. They are 
for a good purpose and they may be suc- 
cessful. But I do point out that the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have responsibility for the 
international economic and financial pol- 
icies of the United States, not the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The Federal Re- 
serve System has moved into the field 
to duplicate and possibly conflict with 
the. Treasury’s program without any 
authority for doing so. 

Secondly, the Federal Reserve author- 
ities now meet regularly with represent- 
atives of certain large central bankers of 
other countries and agree on what is 
called a coordination of monetary poli- 
cies. In brief, our Federal Reserve rep- 
resentatives meet monthly at Basel, 
Switzerland, and in cooperation with 
other central bankers decide what the 
monetary policies of the principal in- 
dustrial countries of the world are to be. 
So the central bankers of Western 
Europe have a voice, and a kind of vote, 
in deciding such questions as what the 
supply of money, the level of interest 
rates, and consequently the level of eco- 
nomic activity in the United States, 
shall be. 

I do not know how much longer the 
American people will tolerate this condi- 
tion of having two governments of the 
United States, one authorized and one 
unauthorized. It has always seemed to 
me that there should be some way to 
coordinate the policies of these two gov- 
ernments, rather than having each go 
its separate way. I strongly suspect that 
if the American people gain some of the 
economic wisdom which the Committee 
for Economic Development is proposing 
they gain, steps will then be taken either 
to coordinate these two governments, or 
to put one over the other with proper re- 
sponsibility for achieving a coordinated 
policy. 


US.-FLAG CARRIERS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, for years 
we have heard warnings that the U.S.- 
flag carriers are steadily being eased out 
of their position of preeminence in the 
field of aviation. Figures just released 
by the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, which are the latest available 
statistics, demonstrate alarmingly just 
how grave this situation actually is. 

In 1946, just after the war, American- 
flag ships accounted for 60 percent of in- 
ternational airline traffic. By 1960—a 
scant 14 years later—foreign competition 
had taken such giant bites out of our 
share of international traffic that the 
morsel left for us had dwindled to an 
alarming 31.7 percent of the total. Lat- 
est figures just released show that in 1 
year since, our share has again decreased 
by two whole percentage points—in just 
1 year, mind you. 

Down, down, down we go, not slowly 
and imperceivably, but in drastic, year 
by year, reductions so that soon, if the 
trend continues, we may be “also rans” 
in a field we pioneered, developed, and 
nurtured into a thriving multibillion-dol- 
lar enterprise. 

No one can deny that once aviation, 
especially international aviation, got on 
its feet on a commercial basis, foreign 
competition was inevitable and we wel- 
come it as a healthy stimulus. But we do 
ask not to be put at such disadvantage 
by lateral treaties and giveaway State 
Department policies so as to allow for- 
eign carriers to overpower us and beat 
us over the head with American manu- 
factured aircraft which they utilize to 
such prosperous advantage as they fly 
into, across, up and down, around, and 
out of our country on landing privileges 
we so gleefully grant them. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is not necessarily 
the beginning of the end of our inter- 
national air carriers, Given solid back- 
ing from their own Government, given 
more freedom to operate without home- 
made restrictions, our airlines can do the 
job according to the best tested Ameri- 
can principles. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, if our American- 
flag international carriers get the co- 
operation they need from their own 
Government—for more forceful repre- 
sentation in bilateral negotiations, for 
rapid consideration by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board of pending route cases, for 
a more sensible and tolerant apprecia- 
tion of the gigantic task our oversea 
carriers perform—this could very well 
be the end of the beginning. 


THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection fo 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker during 
these times of anxiety and stress, we are 
keenly aware of the need for an increase 
in the contacts and cooperation between 
and among peoples all over the world. 
In launching the people-to-people pro- 
gram in September 1956, President 
Eisenhower called upon private citizens 
“to get together and to leap govern- 
ments—if necessary, to evade govern- 
ments—to work out not one method but 
thousands of methods by which people 
can gradually learn a little bit more of 
each other.” Communication between 
ordinary private citizens of the United 
States and those of countries abroad— 
particularly those peoples who are en- 
slaved by Communist governments— 
grows steadily more important in this 
diminishing planet. 

A remarkable 10-year-old friend of 
mine, Peter W. Rodino III, has perceived 
with the wisdom of the young the im- 
perative need for developing the sense of 
world community. Peter knows that 
peace and disarmament are problems too 
vast and too final to be adequately man- 
aged by governments alone. He believes 
that men should be peaceful and co- 
operative for the good of all, and he has 
concluded that a little-people-to-little- 
people organization would be effective in 
promoting international understanding 
and friendship. 

Peter, like his distinguished father, 
our esteemed colleague, possesses vision 
and dynamism. He promptly conceived 
a plan of action for carrying out his idea. 
In his own words: 

Maybe Mr. Khrushchey does not believe 
the ordinary people in America and other 
countries really want him to stop the bomb- 
ing. Maybe if a lot of children wrote him, 
he would believe it. If he gets a fallout of 
letters, he might stop the fallout of bombs. 


Congressman Roprno has described his 
son’s progress this way: 

So Peter wrote to Mr. Khrushchev. He 
talked about it with his chums. They wrote, 
too. And, as the idea spread, other chil- 
dren from beyond our neighborhood heard 
about it, and now many of them are writing. 
Parent teacher associations, Boy Scout 
groups and veterans’ organizations are en- 
couraging still more children to write. It is 
beginning to take shape as a real children’s 
crusade, 


I would like to express my support for 
the idea and for the expanded program 
which Congressman Robo suggested 
and I congratulate father and son for 
their efforts to help men learn to live 
together in peace and harmony. 

Our children, and the children of all 
the other countries, will inherit the 
earth. No adult, regardless of his or 
her claims to wisdom, has a greater in- 
terest in peaceful cooperation and mu- 
tual welfare than any child. And no 
adult has a greater responsibility than 
that of encouraging children to help 
shape the world which one day they will 
control. Nothing could be more basic to 
human nature, regardless of the nature 
of the society into which one is fortunate 
or unfortunate enough to be born. 
Knowledge, of course, is power. The 
greater our children’s knowledge of the 
world becomes, the greater will be their 
opportunities and abilities not just to re- 
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solve international problems but to work 
out the difficulties of domestic living as 
well. Perspective breeds vision, and vi- 
sion builds a better world; the program 
initiated by Peter Rodino III already 
demonstrates vision and is encouraging 
about the prospects of the future. 

In his address before the Congress, 
Colonel Glenn told the story of Faraday 
when the great inventor was asked about 
the benefits of electricity. “What good 
is a baby?” Faraday replied. The ques- 
tion of course is unanswerable, because 
there is no measure of human value; it 
is one of our ultimates. There is no 
measure of the value of young Peter 
Rodino, either; he has expressed the 
hopes of all mankind and he is the hope 
of all mankind. Let us express our 
thanks to him and our faith in the hu- 
man race, by supporting the little-people- 
to-little-people idea and helping him to 
make of it a saving reality. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for one minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much criticism of the State 
Department in recent years. The Ameri- 
can people have been more critical of the 
Department and certain foreign policy 
decisions it has made during this decade 
than at any other period in modern 
times. 

The diplomatic reverses we have had 
and the constant pressure being exerted 
by the Communist bloc have, I regret to 
say, caused many Americans to lose con- 
fidence in the Department of State. 
This, of course, is a deplorable situation 
and indirectly plays into the hands of our 
enemies. 

It is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that much 
of the criticism leveled at the Depart- 
ment of State would be eliminated if each 
national administration had the author- 
ity to place within the Depart- 
ment policy-level employees who would 
be immediately responsive to the 
philosophy of such administration in 
international relations. 

We live in an era of rapidly shifting 
and changing economic, political, and 
social trends. The Secretary of State 
should have within his Department peo- 
ple who refiect his views on all inter- 
national problems. I do not believe it is 
fair for a Secretary of State to be criti- 
cized for decisions made by a bureauc- 
racy that has existed within the De- 
partment for many years and over which 
he, as the responsible officer, has no 
effective means of control. Hundreds of 
State Department officials are carried 
over from one administration to the 
other, and although they may not be in 
agreement with certain policy decisions 
of the Secretary of State, there is not 
much the Secretary can do about it. 

In order to give the Secretary of State 
the authority to create the kind of or- 
ganization that will refiect his foreign 
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policy decisions I have introduced a bill 
that would permit the Secretary to make 
such changes in policymaking personnel 
of the Department of State as he deems 
advisable. 

In general, my bill will permit the 
Secretary to select the personnel of the 
Department of State without regard to 
the Foreign Service Act or the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949. The Secretary would 
be permitted to employ persons within 
the Department of State at his own dis- 
cretion whose compensation is in excess 
of $8,000 per annum. 

I do not believe that the enactment 
of my bill would do violence to the gen- 
eral application of our civil service sys- 
tem. The State Department is now 
concerned with nearly every facet of 
American economic, social, and political 
life. In addition to the conduct of our 
political relations with foreign nations, 
the Department is engaged on a wide 
front in trade, cultural, and economic 
assistance programs. 

The very nature of the work in which 
the Department is engaged requires a 
great degree of latitude and flexibility 
on the part of the Secretary of State in 
selecting personnel for his Department. 
In order to give the Secretary the means 
whereby he can fulfill his responsibility 
to the American people we should permit 
him to have the authority of selecting 
people who will faithfully translate his 
directives into action. It is my hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that my colleagues in the 
House will join me in the support of the 
bill which I have introduced. 


ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM D. O'BRIEN 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
calling to follow the churchly life of 
God’s servants on earth was fully an- 
swered by Archbishop William D. O’Brien 
throughout his vocation, He rightfully 
belonged to it, embracing every one of 
its religious facets of knowledge and 
mastered in growing strength the splen- 
dor of Christian truths. It was through 
his efforts that the religious light of 
Christianity spread its doctrines over the 
masses living in the spiritual darkness 
of paganism. 

Such a man was our archbishop, who 
walked in this new world to spread the 
gospel to the ignorant and untutored 
spiritually in the Western World. He 
answered the divine voice of Christ and 
carried his message into strange lands 
throughout the Northern Hemisphere. 
His brothers of the missions went every- 
where in the United States and its pos- 
sessions seeking to instill in others the 
acceptance of the teachings of the Sav- 
ior. The religious of the home missions 
were the very heart and soul of Catholic 
education dedicated to bring “the Word” 
to mankind in fulfilling the request of 
Jesus Christ to the Apostles. 
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He was the backbone of the Catholic 
Church Extension Society movement for 
many years—as its leader since 1925. 
His was the severe responsibility of rais- 
ing the alms to finance its operations. 
His love of this work imbued in others a 
burning desire to support its purposes— 
it was like a contagion, arisen from the 
threshold of his sacristy. Those who 
joined with him in this sacred mission 
knew that each was carrying out the 
most worthy of Christ’s instructions for 
the sowing of the seed of Christianity. 

If the human heart could be likened 
to Heaven, his many kind deeds had ex- 
panded its limitless capacity as a space- 
ful Heaven with no limit in harboring 
the increasing multitude of angels. 

He fostered a larger Christian faith 
than that fixed by his worthy Catholic 
trust. He knew the future would reveal 
truths to us that would enlarge our un- 
derstanding of the glories to come. He 
felt that all Christians would unite be- 
hind Christ’s teachings; that the soul 
was our real self; that we would increase 
our religious knowledge of true divinity 
through our longings to attain the prom- 
ise of heavenly grace in afterlife. 

The archbishop, for many years, cele- 
brated the Soldiers’ Mass at Mount 
Carmel Cemetery, Hillside, Ill., on Me- 
morial Day. 

The veterans organizations assembled 
at the cemetery, marching together 
unit after unit—to the mass site. The 
guard of honor, 4th degree Knights of 
Columbus, in uniformed attire, added 
dignity and luster to the military setting. 
The Youth Corps—Boy Scout Troops, 
Girl Scouts, the high school bands, and 
St. Phillip’s Choir—under the direction 
of the Sisters religiose, contributed to 
this testimonial to patriotic and religious 
deliverance. The entire setting, typical 
of our patriotic American heritage, was 
realistically impressive. 

Throughout these many years it was 
my privilege and honor, after the cele- 
bration of the holy memorial mass, to 
give the memorial address at the vet- 
erans memorial grave plot nearby. 

The touching military ceremonies at 
the grave site, lowering of the colors, 
the resounding rifle shots breaking the 
absolute silence in honor of the dead 
and the scintillating notes of the bugler 
sounding “taps” at the graves, with the 
smothered echoes and soft lippings of 
the bugler in the distance, gave an eerie 
feeling of hollowness in one's entire 
being. And yet, the pride of being an 
American, to be able, with humility, to 
show deference and respect to the mem- 
ory of the men who made possible the 
continuation of our way of life and the 
existence of the Republic. 

And it stirred in one great pride in 
being an American and enjoying the pro- 
tection of our institutions in a liberty- 
loving Nation whose leadership and 
strength protects all the liberty-loving 
nations of the world. These ceremonies 
meant so much to the archbishop. His 
patriotic devotion to his country was re- 
flected in his every sermon throughout 
the years. His veneration of the honored 
dead gave an intense patriotic sparkle 
to his every word of praise. His feeling 
for their relatives and families in their 
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saddened loss was cloaked in expressions 
of condolence and prayer. He asked 
that prayers be given for all the dead. 
That honor of the dead was like honor- 
ing themselves. 

And now his death, on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1962, marks the passing of a 
great bishop in the life history of the 
Chicago diocese, covering almost a half 
century of activity in church affairs. 

The people of the Central West loved 
this famous religionst. Regardless of 
faith, people contributed generously to 
the support of his missions. He was 
truly a great leader of humanitarian 
causes. 

He grew up with the city of Chicago. 
For many years, since 1924, as pastor 
of St. John’s Catholic Church, at 18th 
and Wentworth Avenue, he served his 
parishioners, among whom were num- 
bered some of the early Catholic families 
of the Chicago archdiocese. He was 
born and raised on the near North Side, 
just across the Chicago River, north of 
the Loop. He enjoyed the respect and 
friendship of men both in high and low 
estate. He was a true Christian and 
loved mankind. He served the sinner 
and the respectable alike. He was a 
stickler for truth and could spot a phony 
at every turn. He was a loyal and un- 
derstanding friend. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church and the people of the 
city of Chicago, State of Illinois, and 
the Nation, have lost a worthy bishop, a 
true servant of Christ and a compas- 
sionate religious leader of mankind. 

The Members of the Congress from 
the State of Illinois lament the passing 
of a true Christian and a beloved leader, 
who preached and practiced the true 
values of Christian faith in mankind. 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 20, 1962] 
W. D. O'BRIEN, PRELATE, 83, DIES; RITES SET 

EXTENSION Unir HEAD SERVED 59 YEARS 

Archbishop William D. O'Brien, 83, auxil- 
iary archbishop of the Chicago Roman Cath- 
olic Archdiocese and president of the Catho- 
lic Church Extension Society of the United 
States, died yesterday in Little Company of 
Mary Hospital in San Pierre, Ind. 

He entered the hospital January 30 after 
suffering a fall in the rectory of St. John’s 
Church, 100 West 18th Street, where he lived. 
Associates said he became seriously ill Satur- 
day night. 

Funeral services for him will be held at 
11 a.m. Saturday in Holy Name Cathedral. 

Cardinal Albert G. Meyer, Roman Catho- 
lic archbishop of Chicago, in Rome for a 
Vatican conference, said: “His passing leaves 
all of us, particularly those of us close to 
home missions, with a sense of a great void. 
Because of his unique personality, he seems 
to be irreplaceable. For seemingly count- 
less years, he symbolized the work of the 
home missions through a long priestly life- 
time of devoted and dedicated service to 
the Catholic Church Extension Society.” 

DE PAUL PRESIDENT 

Mayor Daley e: his sorrow at the 
death of Archbishop O’Brien by saying: “The 
people of Chicago have lost a distinguished 
religious leader and a devoted Chicagoan, 
with the passing of Archbishop O’Brien. He 
was known throughout the world for his 
dedication to the service of his fellow man. 
His generosity, kindness, and enthusiasm 
made him loved by all.” 

The Very Reverend Comerford J. O'Malley, 
president of De Paul University, in a state- 
ment mourning the death of the archbishop, 
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said: “His indefatigable labors were respon- 
sible for the building of hundreds of chapels 
throughout the United States and for bring- 
ing spiritual consolation to hundreds of 
thousands of persons. De Paul University 
appropriately considered him its most dis- 
tinguished graduate.” 

Archbishop O' Brien's career linked some of 
the most important persons and events in 
the Chicago archdiocese’s history. 

Born on the near North Side, he attended 
the Kinzie School and the Brothers school 
of the cathedral. In 1899 he was one of a 
class of two members who received the first 
baccalaureate degrees conferred by St. Vin- 
cent’s College, now De Paul University. 
Eleven years later De Paul granted him an 
honorary doctor of laws degree. 


RISES THROUGH RANKS 


The late Archbishop Quigley, for whom 
the archdiocese’s preparatory seminaries are 
named, ordained Archbishop O’Brien in 1903 
and named him assistant to the late Rever- 
end Thomas Cox, founder of St. Basil's 
Parish, 1850 Garfield Boulevard. 

Shortly after the Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society was organized in 1907 in Chicago, 
Archbishop O’Brien was made assistant to its 
founder, Msgr. Francis C. Kelley. As the 
society grew to become the largest home mis- 
sion agency of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country, he rose through its ranks to 
its presidency, which he assumed in 1925. 

At his elevation to the dignity of papal 
chamberlain with the title of monsignor in 
1924, he became the first priest to receive 
papal honors from the archdiocese's first 
cardinal, the late Cardinal George Munde- 
lein. 

The cardinal served as consecrator when 
Archbishop O'Brien was made a bishop in 
1934 in his home parish, Holy Name Cathe- 
dral. In addition to being named an auxil- 
iary bishop of the Chicago archdiocese, he 
was appointed titular bishop of Calinda, an 
ancient see, no longer in existence, that was 
believed to have been situated on the Indos 
River in Asia Minor. 


ONLY ONE PASTORATE 


During the celebration in 1953 of the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination, Pope Pius XII 
made Bishop O’Brien a titular archbishop, 
the first in this country of that rank who 
was not the head of a diocese. 

The pastorate of St. John’s Church was 
the only one he ever held. He was ap- 
pointed to it in 1924 by Cardinal Mundelein. 

Founded in 1859, the parish is one of the 
oldest in Chicago. The present church was 
built in 1877. Archbishop O’Brien often ex- 
pressed pride in its architecture and history. 

Although in recent years Archbishop 
O’Brien had relinquished the editorship of 
Extension magazine, the largest periodical of 
its kind in the country, and had given up 
other tasks as head of the society, he fol- 
lowed its activities closely and was in his 
office nearly every weekday until he entered 
the hospital. 

Archbishop O’Brien is survived by a 
brother, Michael, of 5259 Sunnyside Avenue, 
and seven nephews and nieces, among them 
Sister Alice Rita, a teacher at Immaculata 
High School. 


ARCHBISHOP O'BRIEN Is DEAD aT 83 

The Most Reverend William D. O’Brien, 
president of the Catholic Church Extension 
Society and a near-legendary figure in the 
U.S. Roman Catholic hierarchy, died Monday 
at San Pierre, Ind. 

The 88-year-old archbishop, who also 
served as auxiliary bishop of the Chicago 
archdiocese and pastor of St. John’s Church 
at 18th and Clark, had been a patient for 
3 weeks at the Little Company of Mary 
Hospital in San Pierre, 

Until he was well past 80, the prelate had 
continued traveling throughout the United 
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States to dedicate the small chapels which 
the extension society erects for Catholic mis- 
sion congregations. 

A FAMED WIT 

With a long memory for humorous inci- 
dents in the lives of his church colleagues 
and an Irish wit to help in the telling, he 
was a sought-after speaker for clergy din- 
ners and other events which added to his 
travels. 

Advancing age had curtailed his activities 
recently and he underwent for an 
intestinal disorder February 17, 1961, at 
Mercy Hospital, 2537 South Prairie. 

He was hospitalized at San Pierre after he 
injured his elbow in a fall 3 weeks ago in 
the rectory adjoining St. John Church, where 
he had been pastor since 1924. 

The Indiana institution was chosen to 
prevent the aging prelate from dressing and 
walking home in defiance of his physicians, 
as he had done occasionally while a patient 
at Mercy Hospital. 


MASS AT CATHEDRAL 


Requiem Mass will be offered at 11 am., 
Saturday in Holy Name Cathedral, State and 
Superior. Entombment will be in the chapel 
vault for archbishops of the archdiocese at 
Mount Carmel Cemetery in Hillside. Some 
years ago, Archbishop O’Brien had selected 
for himself a crypt there next to that of 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, with whom he had 
served the church. 

Albert Cardinal Meyer, now in Rome to 
attend a meeting of the central preparatory 
commission for the Second Vatican Council 
next autumn, will return to offer the funeral 
mass Saturday. The sermon will be given 
by the Most Reverend William E. Cousins, 
archbishop of Milwaukee. 

Cardinal Meyer, archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Chicago, sald Arch- 
bishop O’Brien “because of his unique per- 
sonality seems to be irreplaceable.” 

“He would wish no eulogy for himself,” 
the cardinal added, “but rather would have 
us place our own lives continuously in the 
focus of that faith which he himself kept 
so well and would have us bring into the 
lives of others.” 


Because a large number of bishops from 
throughout the Nation are expected to at- 
tend, graveside rites will be in the mauso- 
jeum of Queen of Heaven Cemetery, across 
the road from Mount Carmel Cemetery 
where the entombment will take place. 

The archbishop’s body will lie in state 
Wednesday in St. John's Church, where a 

mass will be offered at 10:30 a.m. 
It will lie in state Thursday and Friday at 
Holy Name Cathedral. 

Surviving are a brother, Michael O’Brien, 
of 5259 West Sunnyside, and seven nieces and 
nephews. 

The achievements of Archbishop O’Brien 
caused his name to be known in almost 

US. town and village that has a Ro- 
man Catholic altar. 

In recognition of his work in behalf of 

and mission chapels, he 
received in 1953 a 3 honor never before 
accorded an American priest. 

Pope Pius XII elevated him to the personal 
rank of archbishop. It was the first time 
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a bishop. When Bishop O’Brien was ele- 
vated to archbishop, Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
recited his early struggles to gain an 
education. 

In 1899 he was one of the first two gradu- 
ates of St. Vincent's College, now De Paul 
University. He prepared for the priesthood 
at Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, and was 
ordained in 1903. 


DECISION OF 1907 


Archbishop O’Brien’s career in the church 
was shaped by a decision he made in 1907. 
He was at the time on a 2-week vacation 
from the church to which he had been as- 
signed. He was interested in the work of 
the Catholic Church Extension Society of 
America, which had been organized in 
Chicago 2 years earlier to raise funds for 
chapel missions in sparsely settled areas. 

He decided to spend his vacation working 
in the society's office. The impression the 
young priest made resulted in his appoint- 
ment to the staff. 

In 1926, Pope Pius XI named the then 
Monsignor O’Brien president of the society. 
Subsequently he was reappointed by papal 
direction six times to 5-year terms and 
was serving the post at the time of his 
death. 

He was also editor in chief of Extension 
magazine, official publication of the society. 

Archbishop O’Brien was widely known 
abroad. The village of Saint Angelo Lodi- 
giano in Italy, where Mother St. Frances 
Cabrini was born, was in 1950 renamed 
“O'Brien Cabrini” in recognition of the arch- 
bishop's efforts to gain canonization for 
the Chicago nun. 

And because of his association with the 
Scalabrini Fathers in Chicago, the order's 
educational institution at Milan bears the 
name “College Scalabrini-O’Brien.” 

When he was elevated to the episcopate he 


1 Calinda, once a city in Asia 
or. 

(When a prelate becomes an assistant to 
an archbishop it is the custom to also give 
him title to a diocese of ancient times. 
Pope Pius XII later elevated him to titular 
archbishop of Calinda.) 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 21, 1962] 
MEYER Comme Home To Leap O'BRIEN 
RITES—FUNERAL Services To Be HERE 

SATURDAY 

(By Richard Philbrick) 

Scores of Roman Catholic bishops and 
other church dignitaries from throughout 
the country will attend the funeral of Arch- 
bishop William D. O'Brien at 11 am. Satur- 
day in Holy Name Cathedral. 

Archbishop O’Brien, auxiliary Roman 
Catholic archbishop of and for 37 
years president of the Catholic Church Ex- 
tension Society, died Monday in Little Com- 
pany of Mary Hospital, San Pierre, Ind. He 
was 83 years old. 


Rome, where he has been attending a 
Vatican meeting, to be celebrant at the 
mass. The sermon will be delivered by Arch- 
bishop William E. Cousins of Milwaukee, vice 
chancellor of the Church Extension Society 
and a former Chicago pastor. 

A mass for the archbishop which the 
society’s staff, clergy, and other close 
friends will attend, will be held at 10:30 a.m. 
today in the archbishop’s parish, St. John’s 
Catholic Church, 100 W. 18th Street. Msgr. 
Joseph B. Lux, a vice president of the society, 
will be celebrant. Archbishop O’Brien had 
been pastor of the church since 1924. 

The wake for him will begin immediately 
afterward and continue until 9 o'clock to- 
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night. It will be resumed tomorrow in the 
cathedral and will continue until time for 
the funeral. 

OFFICERS OF MASS 


Among the officers of the requiem mass 
will be Monsignor Lux and Msgr. Kenneth 
G. Stack, another society executive, assist- 
ants at the throne; Msgr. Patrick Molloy, 
pastor of St. Leo Catholic Church, archpriest 
at the throne; Msgr. William J. McNichols of 
the society staff, master of ceremonies; the 
Rev. John L. May, another staff member, 
deacon; and the archbishop’s secretary, 
Msgr. Joseph Cusack, subdeacon. 

Entombment will be in a crypt next to 
that of the late Cardinal Samuel A. Stritch 
in the chapel vault for archbishops of the 
archdiocese at Mount Carmel Cemetery, Hill- 
side. 

THE GRAVESIDE PLANS 


Cardinal Meyer will preside at the grave- 
side rites. They will be held in the mau- 
soleum of Queen of Heaven Cemetery across 
the street from the place of interment. 

Messages from hundreds of church leaders 
and Chicago civic officials yesterday paid 
tribute to the devotion and skill of Arch- 
bishop O'Brien in carrying out missionary 
r. e of the church. 

Cardinal Meyer said of him that “he 
symbolized the work of the home missions 
through a long priestly lifetime of devoted 
and dedicated service“ * *. To his brother 
bishops he was Extension.” 


[From the Chicago Daily News, Feb. 2, 1962] 
ARCHBISHOP O'BRIEN REQUIEM OFFERED— 


CARDINAL MEYER To Give SECOND Mass FOR 
SATURDAY 


A solemn requiem mass was offered for 
Archbishop William D. O’Brien Wednesday 
at the altar of old St. John's Church where 
the archbishop has said mass and served as 
pastor since 1924. 

Another solemn mass will be offered at 
11 am. Saturday in Holy Name Cathedral 
by Albert Cardinal Meyer. 

“I will go to the altar of God, to God 
the joy of my youth,” Msgr. Joseph B. Lux 
intoned as he began the mass for his long- 
time associate. 

The children's choir of St. Anthony’s ele- 
mentary school sang at the mass. 

Also present were Archbishop O Brien's 
brother, Michael, his seven nephews and 
nieces, the Most Reverend Cletus O'Donnell, 
auxiliary bishop and vicar general of the Chi- 


bishop O’Brien, who died Monday at 
the age of 83, was auxiliary bishop of Chi- 
cago and president of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society. 

He will lie in state at St. John’s, 100 West 
18th Street, until By recap nd night when he 
will be moved to the Cathedral to lie in 
state until the mass —— 

Archbishop O’Brien will be interred, after 
the mass Saturday, in the chapel vault for 
archbishops at Mount Carmel Cemetery in 
Hillside. 


[From the Register, Mar. 4, 1962] 
ARCHBISHOP Was HEART OF EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 


Cuicaco.—The late Auxiliary Archbishop 
Wiliam D. O'Brien was "the living breath- 
ing heart that ceaselessly pumped energy 

urch 


Name Cathedral. „ bap- 
ordained a priest, and con- 
secrated a bishop. 
Cardinal Albert Meyer, Arch! of Chi- 
cago, flew home from Rome to officiate at the 
mass 
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“His love for the home missions was not a 
sterile, unproductive thing,” said Archbishop 
Cousins. “His enthusiasm for the cause 
generated a similar feeling in those with 
whom he associated.” 


BEGGAR FOR CHRIST 


He never stepped out of his favorite char- 
acter, that of “beggar for Christ,” the Mil- 
waukee prelate said. 

A message of condolence was sent in be- 
half of Pope John XXIII by Cardinal Amleto 
Cicognani, Papal Secretary of State. 

Pope John recalled Archbishop O’Brien's 
“many selfless years dedicated to intense 
apostolic activity in behalf of the home mis- 
sions,” and extended his sympathy and bless- 
ing to the people of the Chicago Archdiocese. 

Cardinal Cicognani expressed his “personal 
condolences” and prayers “for one * * * 
who served the church so well and so devot- 
edly for so long a time.” 

Archbishop O’Brien had been president of 
the Catholic Church Extension Society since 
1925 and an active worker in its efforts since 
1907. 

The Catholic Church Extension Society 
assists rural and mission areas in the United 
States and its possessions with the building 
of churches, chapels, schools, convents, and 
other institutions. 

“Humanly speaking,” said Cardinal Mey- 
er, “his passing leaves all of us, particularly 
those of us close to the cause of the home 
missions, with a sense of great void. Be- 
cause of his unique personality, he seems to 
be irreplaceable. For seemingly countless 
years, he symbolized the work of the home 
missions through a long priestly life of de- 
voted and dedicated service to the Catholic 
Church Extension Society. To his brother 
bishops, he was Extension.” 

Archbishop O’Brien died at the age of 83 
in the Little Company of Mary Hospital in 
San Pierre, Ind. 


THE UNHEALTHY AGED AND WHAT 
WE CAN DO ABOUT THEM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has been asked to consider a bill 
H.R. 4222—which would provide health 
benefits for the aged under the social 
security system. There is no question in 
my mind that this is the proper ap- 
proach to a problem that is growing 
worse daily and one which we must do 
something about now. 

It is not surprising that approximately 
70 percent of all of those polled in any 
single one of the many opinion surveys 
taken on this subject are in favor of 
some plan for assisting our aged popu- 
lation in paying for their medical ex- 
penses without losing their dignity and 
self respect. It is interesting to note 
that about the same percentage was also 
in favor of paying increased taxes, if 
necessary, to support such a program. 

On February 5, 1962, the New Repub- 
lic published an article by Christopher 
Jencks called “The Unhealthy Aged.” 
In this article Mr. Jencks says: 

In Aldous Huxley’s brave new world geria- 


tric problems were to be solved by putting the 
aged out of the way with pills when they 
reached 66. But timid old America is too 
soft-hearted for that; we may resent the 
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aged as burdens on our pocketbooks and 
our consciences, but we find it easier to ig- 
more these unproductive citizens than to 
liquidate them. 

Ignoring the aged is, however, becoming 
In the good old days 


people died of natural causes before reaching 
retirement or senility. Only 4 percent of 
the population was over 65, and most of 
these individuals lived either on farms where 
they could milk cows, watch babies, and tell 
tall tales, or else in immigrant ghettos where 
younger brothers, sisters, children, nephews, 
or even grandchildren felt obliged to take 
care of them. 

But today the farm and the ghetto are 
vanishing. Young men move out of their 
parents’ home when they marry, to settle in 
new neighborhoods in keeping with their 
youthful, middle-class, all-American self- 
portrait. Few want to carry their crochety 
and unadaptable parents up the social ladder 
on their backs. And if, as often happens, 
their climb ends in a suburb thousands of 
miles from their hometown, many find their 
parents unwilling to follow even if invited. 

What happens to those superfluous and 
unwholesome individuals who outlive their 
economic usefulness? Those who will not, 
like the Eskimos, go out in the snow to die? 
Today they number 9 percent of the popula- 
tion—nearly 17 million individuals. About 
2 million live on farms. Another 2 million 
or so live with younger relatives in the cities. 
For the great majority, however, these tra- 
ditional accommodations are not available. 
Eight million old people are married and 
living with their husbands or wives. Nearly 
4 million live alone or with nonrelatives. 
Half a million are institutionalized. 

How do they support themselves? About 
12 million are now covered to some extent by 
social security, providing benefits up to $30 
a week, Several million have some kind of 
company pension—usually $15 to $25 a week. 
Several million receive public assistance. 
Several million still have jobs. Half have 
$1,000 or more salted away in the bank 
against an emergency. (It takes about $1,000 
to get buried in most American cities.) All 
these arrangements, however, only produce a 
per capita weekly income of slightly over 
$20 among those over 65. Unfortunately, the 
Bureau of Labor Standards estimates that if 
a retired couple is to rent an apartment with 
hot water and a toilet that flushes, eat a 
balanced diet, pay typical medical bills, and 
meet other unavoidable expenses, they will 
need from $50 a week (in Houston) to $65 a 
week (in Chicago). Few retired couples have 
that much money, and still fewer widows 
have enough to keep going. As a result 5 
million old people live in substandard hous- 
ing—although many have the satisfaction of 
owning their own slum. More than 5 mil- 
lion are malnourished—although few are ac- 
tually starving. An estimated 4 to 6 million 
have untreated medical symptoms—although 
few critically ill individuals are denied hos- 
pital care for lack of funds. 

What can be done for these men and 
women, the unwanted byproducts of na- 
tional health and affluence? Ideally, many 
should be given jobs as babysitters, custo- 
dians, apartment house switchboard opera- 
tors, and at a dozen other inactive posts 
which would at once provide something to do 
and something approaching an adequate 
standard of living. But old people can’t find 
jobs. Today even the young and healthy 
cannot find jobs unless they have skills and 
a future. The old usually have neither. 

Alternatively, social security could be sub- 
stantially increased. It is preposterous that 
a steelworker should take home $120 a week 
until he is 65 and then be suddenly reduced 
to $45 a week. 

Mr. Jencks then asks us here in Con- 
gress if we are willing to allow these 
conditions to continue when the social 
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security approach would solve most of 
these problems and predicts that pass- 
age of the King-Anderson bill will be 
most difficult. Because of the failure 
of Congress to act in this area, Mr. Jencks 
points out that social agencies and 
others concerned with the aged have at- 
tempted to provide at least medical care. 
It is not, however, available to the ma- 
jority of these people. 
Continuing, Mr. Jencks writes: 


The average person over 65 spends 12 per- 
cent of his annual $1,000 income on doctors, 
dentists, drugs, and so forth. If he gets so 
sick that he has to go to the hospital, which 
he normally does at least once during his 
retirement, he will get an average bill of 
$700. That puts quite a hole in his savings. 
In fact, it liquidates his sayings in almost 
half the cases, so that he must beg from 
relatives or borrow from banks. In about 
one case out of five, he (or more often, she) 
must go to public welfare or charity agencies 
for help. 

Some people spread these costs out over 
the years by buying health insurance. But 
such insurance obviously cannot be cheap. 
Insurances companies are in business to help 
the stockholders, not the aged, and adequate 
hospitalization policies cost about $100 per 
person. Only about a third of the aged can 
afford such a policy. Another sixth have 
cheaper and less adequate coverage, which 
pays less than three-quarters of their hos- 
pital bills. Eight million people have no 
insurance, and of course these 8 million also 
have the most meager private resources. 

If the 8 million uninsured turned to char- 
ity or public assistance, there would be rel- 
atively little cause for alarm. But they 
don’t. The forms are long and complex, the 
welfare workers often unpleasant, the means 
test frequently unreasonable, and the charity 
wards crowded. Many who lack insurance 
simply don’t see doctors or enter hospitals 
until it is too late to help them. Uninsured 
old people now get a third less care than 
those who are insured. The American Medi- 
cal Association, however, endorses estimates 
that if hospital care were free the aged would 
eventually require nearly twice as much at- 
tention as they now get. To the American 
Medical Association this indicates that free 
care is impractical, but others understand- 
ably draw different conclusions. (There is 
much talk about unn medical 
care, but not even the worst hypochondriac 
can be admitted to, or remain in, an Ameri- 
can hospital unless a doctor certifies that he 
needs treatment there.) 

What can be done? As already indicated, 
there are, broadly speaking, two alternatives. 
We can either try to create the kind of so- 
clety in which the aged have enough money 
of their own to take care of themselves 
privately, like most younger people, or we 
can let their children take care of them 
through social security, general taxes, or 
charity. The American Medical Association, 
the private insurance companies, and most 
conservative legislators would like to see us 
work toward the day when every retired man 
and woman could afford private medical 
care. Unfortunately that day is not 
just around the corner. Adequate non- 
cancellable hospital insurance, plus typical 
doctors’, dentists’, and * bills are 
about $250 a year for those over 65. These 
individuals’ income is now only $1,000 
per year, and it is not rising as fast 
as the cost of medical care. It will 
be a very long time before most old people 
can afford to devote a quarter or more of 
their incomes to medical care. In the mean- 
time a lot of our parents and grandparents 
will have suffered and died needlessly. Is 
the principle of private enterprise worth that 
much unnecessary grief? Doctors, inured 
over the years to pain and death, may think 
so. But those who see the aged primarily 
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as friends and relatives, rather than tem- 
perature charts, may feel otherwise. 

The only way to avoid this suffering is to 
provide free insurance or free care for those 
who can’t afford to pay. This is the aim 
of the Kerr-Mills Act, passed in 1960, which 
offers matching funds to States which pro- 
vide free care to the “medically indigent.” 
(Almost all States already provide free care 
to those completely indigent individuals who 
receive old-age assistance.) Unfortunately, 
only about half the 50 States have taken 
up the Kerr-Mills offer. And most of these 
States provide benefits only to the very, 
very poor, and inadequate benefits even to 
them, Furthermore, there are many old 
people who would rather suffer than turn 
to public assistance. The number of people 
whose diseases are still not being properly 
treated runs into millions. 

The King-Anderson bill, currently sup- 


would be financed initially by increasing the 
taxable wage from $4,800 to $5,000 (or $5,200 
under revised estimates), and by raising the 
social security tax for both employers and 
employees by 0.25 percent. As medical costs 
climb, as poor people get used to seeing doc- 
tors and entering hospitals when sick, and 
as charitable organizations and local govern- 
ments shift their support to other areas of 
need, the social security rate might have 
to be increased another 0.1 or 0.2 percent for 
both employers and employees. The bill 
would cover 80 percent of those now over 65, 
and 95 percent of those reaching 65 in the 
future. (Farmers, teachers, shopkeepers, 
and others who retired before social secu- 
rity was extended to their jobs would, for 
no very good reason, be excluded. Federal 
and local government employees, who are 
not covered by social security even today, are 


rate another 0.1 percent.) 
IS THE KING-ANDERSON BILL SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE? 


If passed, the bill would increase the Fed- 
eral share of the Nation’s 22.5 billion annual 


curity Administration would acquire a voice 
in setting hospital and sometimes doctors’ 


certainty is that if socialized medi- 


rity approach, Mr. Jencks suggests that 
President Kennedy go on nationwide 
television and appeal to the public for 
support of this program. He discusses 


session: 

Compromises have also been suggested, 
aimed at placating the American Medical 
Association, the big insurance companies, 
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and the hospital administrators. The Amer- 
ican Hospital Association has urged, for in- 
stance, that the social security tax be in- 
creased in order to buy everyone a Blue Cross 
policy. 

“Yet even the passage of the King-Ander- 
son bill would barely scratch the surface of 
the real problem: what can be done to make 


fronting the aged is mental illness. What 
the aged need, more than any quantity of 
free surgery and drugs and beds, is a way of 
life which makes survival and health seem 
worthwhile.” 

A practical discussion of a practical 
program to provide medical assistance 
where it is most needed: among our aged 
and aging populations. 

Mr. Jencks’ defense of the proposed 
Health Insurance Benefits Act, to give 
the King-Anderson bill its proper name, 
evoked a response which was quite 
predictable. 

On March 12, 1962, the New Republic 
published that response with Mr. Jencks’ 
reply. The American Medical Associa- 
tion’s vehement opposition to this bill 
has not lessened one bit even in the face 
of the obvious support of the American 
public. 

I commend the American Medical As- 
sociation president’s comments on Mr. 
Jencks’ article, and Mr. Jencks’ reply, to 
the attention of our colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, in the belief that if we give 
the widest possible publicity to this is- 
sue we will find that our constituents— 
the American people themselves and not 
the American Medical Association—will 
support the President and the leader- 
ship in the Congress. The March 12, 
1962, article follows: 

MEDICAL CARE For THE AGED 
(By Leonard W. Larson, M.D.) 

I would like to make a few comments about 
Mr. Christopher Jencks’ February 5 article 
in the New Republic, “The Unhealthy Aged.” 
The American Medical Association's opposi- 
tion to using the social security system as a 
mechanism for supplying medical care to the 
aged is not based on any indifference to the 
health needs of our elder citizens. We be- 


As Mr. Jencks points out not all the aged 
are ill and not all the aged are indigent. 


we see political expediency. If the King-An 
derson bill were passed the taxable 
base for every working American 
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Departmen: 
fare’s cost estimates hold true. 


at a little over $1 billion annually; non-Gov- 
ernment actuaries say it could easily cost 
twice as much. 

Another factor ignored by of 
the bill concerns some important in 
our population makeup. Now, 1 out of 12 
persons is over 65; 10 years from now 1 out of 
10 will be in this age group. Furthermore, 
Government population projections predict 
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a serious imbalance in our labor force with- 
in the next decade. Today, about 57 percent 
of the population is between the ages of 20 
and 64; but in 20 years only 43 percent will 
be in this age group. 

Thus, there will be fewer working Amer- 
icans paying taxes to social security to sup- 
port a greater number of retired persons. 
By how much more will social security taxes 
have to be increased to cover existing bene- 
fits plus the additional financial drain for 
medical care? HEW and the administration 
have never told us. Instead, we are led to 
believe that the increases outlined now will 
suffice for future generations. 

What, then, are alternatives to social 
security? One is the Kerr-Mills bill passed 
in September 1960 and now being imple- 
mented in 38 States. This legislation is de- 
signed to provide comprehensive medical 
coverage for all persons over 65, regardless 
of their social security status, who need help. 
Kerr-Mills supplies medical assistance 
through two channels. One is the medical 
assistance to the aged (MAA) program which 
provides help for those aged persons who can 
meet normal living expenses but have trouble 
with medical expenses. The second phase of 
the law provides Federal matching funds to 
States wishing to expand the scope of medi- 
cal benefits for the aged already on the old 
age assistance rolls. 

Another medical aid supplement is yolun 
tary insurance. Over 53 percent of the eld- 
erly now have some type of health insurance, 
and by 1970 insurance actuaries estimate 
that 80 to 90 percent will be covered. Since 
Mr. Jencks’ article went to press, the 
American Medical Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Blue Shield Plans an- 
nounced a comprehensive, nationwide Blue 
Shield program of surgical and medical bene- 
fits for the aged. The program should be 
operative by this spring at an estimated $3.20 
monthly premium. Other private insurance 
companies are also offering multi-benefit 
programs at moderate costs. 

Mr. Jencks and the American Medical As- 
sociation are in firm agreement on the most 
important facet of helping our senior citi- 
zens. As he points out, “What the aged 
need is a way of life which makes survival 
and health worthwhile.” We need to find 
ways of making the aged’s life more mean- 
ingful and more productive. We do not need 
to make them dependent on a paternalistic 
government for subsistence and care and we 
cannot 3 to tie their health needs to 
& system traditional controll 
politicians. Z e 


REPLY BY Mr. Jencks 


Although Dr. Larson is in a better posi- 
tion than I to know what will and what will 
not lower the standards of American 
pasaz e, I . 2 no evidence, and he 

ers none, e e of the - 
Anderson bill would ‘ds whan he — T 
would not have thought that a physician’s 
standards of competence would be in- 
fluenced, one way or another, by how medi- 
cal care is financed. Moreover, no one is 
proposing that doctors become state em- 
ployees. Hospital bills of aged patients 
would be paid in much the same way under 
King-Anderson as they are paid under Blue 
Cross. And al organized medicine 
once frowned on Blue Cross, it does not 
now. 

Neither do I see how the passage of the 
administration's bill would drain the social 
security system, 
by the Social 
cate that the percent increase 
in social security taxes and $4,800 to $5,200 
— security Se ee 


social security account will not be drained, 
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To say that passage of the King-Anderson 
bill would drain the wages of every 
American also seems to me misleading. It 
is hospital bills themselves which drain 
pocketbooks. I believe that most Ameri- 
cans would rather have their wages drained 
$1 per week throughout their working 
lives, in what amounts to an obligatory 
savings plan, than have $500 to $1,500 at a 
time drained from their retirement-depleted 
bank accounts. I may be wrong in this 
judgment of the popular temper, but Dr. 
Gallup’s inquiries support me. 

Dr. Larson conveys the impression that the 
King-Anderson bill would cost much more 
than a dollar a week; he alludes to a social 
security rise from $288 to $403 per year. 
Most of this increase, however, has nothing 
to do with the King-Anderson bill; it will 
be caused by paying higher retirement and 
disability benefits to more people. Further- 
more, only the 29 percent of the working 
population earning $100 or more per week 
will pay even a dollar per week for King- 
Anderson benefits; the more typical Ameri- 
can wage earner, getting $70 per week, would 
pay only an additional $0.35 per week for 
coverage. And of course only half this 
contribution will come from the worker’s 
wages; the other half will come from em- 
ployers. 

There is no doubt that the growing pro- 
portion of the population over 65 will in- 
crease the cost of social security as Dr. Lar- 
son says; indeed, much of the 76 percent 
increase between 1961 and 1968 mentioned 
by him stems from just such trends. Medi- 
cal care for growing numbers of old people 
will be expensive. But it will be no more 
expensive to finance this care through the 
King-Anderson bill than privately—unless, 
of course, private care saves money by dis- 
couraging some people from seeking treat- 
ment they need. There is considerable evi- 
dence that this now happens, but I am sure 
Dr. Larson is as unhappy as I am about this 
kind of economy. 

Although Dr. Larson says that the Kerr- 
Mills Act is now being implemented in 38 
States, most of these States contemplate 
wholly inadequate programs. In some 
States, enabling legislation has not even 
passed the legislature; in some, no appro- 
priation has been made to implement legis- 
lation; in some, the means test is so severe 
that only a few hundred people benefit; in 
some, benefits are so meager that benefici- 
aries still have to borrow from children or 
charity to pay hospital bills. Only in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Michigan does the 
Kerr-Mills legislation now approach ade- 
quacy, and it seems to me unlikely that more 
than a dozen States will ever match these 
three. 

Although there are millions of old people 
who now buy private hospital insurance, it 
is an overstatement to say that they do not 
need coverage under King-Anderson. In the 
first place, the bill would provide broader 
and better coverage than the private insur- 
ance policies most elderly people can afford 
(especially because King-Anderson coverage 
could not be canceled when the beneficiary 
got sick). In the second place, even those 
who now have private policies which give 
them more protection than the King-Ander- 
son bill proposes would in most cases be only 
too happy to cancel these policies, pay for 
hospital care through social security, and 
spend the saved income in other ways. (One 
way they might spend the money is on Blue 
Shield coverage for doctor’s bills, referred to 
by Dr. Larson. The King-Anderson bill 
would, like Blue Cross, cover only hospital 
bills.) There are, of course, some retired 
people who really don’t need any help if they 
become sick, people who haye so much 
money that they do not find private insur- 
ance a burden. But even they will lose 

by the passage of the bill, since they 
would buy hospital insurance anyway. The 
only real losers will be those few private 
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insurance companies which now deal exten- 
sively with retired clients. 

Private insurance will probably cover a 
growing percentage of the aged population if 
the King-Anderson proposal is killed. But 
unless social security payments increase 
sharply, or insurance salesmen begin to push 
policies paying only a fraction of hospital 
bills, the insurance industry seems to me 
unlikely to corral 90 (or even 80) percent of 
the over-65 market by 1970, as Dr. Larson 
predicts. If there were convincing evidence 
from either American or European experience 
that private insurance worked better than 
government insurance, it might be worth- 
while to sacrifice the uninsurable and the 
impoverished for the general welfare. But 1 
have been unable to find any proof that fed- 
erally financed insurance (that is for mili- 
tary dependents and retired Federal em- 
ployees) works any less satisfactorily than 
private insurance. Why should it be ex- 
pected to work out badly in this case? Is 
a system controlled by politicians really 
less likely to meet public requirements than 
& system controlled by the directors of insur- 
ance companies? If so, an important new 
principle of political science has been dis- 
covered. 

CHRISTOPHER JENCKS. 


THIS RECORD I HAVE MADE— 
I STAND ON IT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dowpy] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have observed the “rating” of 
Members of Congress by certain organi- 
zations, particularly ADA and COPE. 
These radical leftwing groups condemn 
the voting records of myself and other 
Members of Congress. 

I feel that the people of the United 
States should have an opportunity to see 
in one place, the example of a voting rec- 
ord which those self-appointed critics 
say is totally wrong. Any Member of 
Congress could do the same, but I will 
use only my own record. Each reader 
can judge for himself that my votes are 
in the interest of the people, and pause 
to consider just whose interests the 
ADA, and so forth, are really serving. It 
should be borne in mind that these rad- 
icals claim the following record to be 
100 percent wrong: 

I was House author of the bill to pre- 
vent sabotage of national defense com- 
munication facilities. This was on 
President Kennedy’s 1961 must list, and 
became Public Law 87-306. 

I cosponsored legislation, also on the 
must list and enacted, providing penal- 
ties for hijacking aircraft. 

I authored one and cosponsored others 
of a series of anticrime and antiracket- 
eering bills on the must list. 

I have consistently fought for an in- 
vincible national defense, believing we 
should be fully prepared to repel any 
combination of enemies. 

I have opposed all proposals which 
would disarm us, or weaken our defense 
posture. 

Isupport the highway program, as aid- 
ing the defense effort. 

I support the airport program, as aid- 
ing the defense effort. 
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I have opposed back-door financing, 
on the conviction that Congress should 
control the purse strings. 

I supported the missile and antimis- 
sile missile programs, and the space pro- 
gram under the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and appro- 
priations therefor. Under these pro- 
grams, our advanced system of missiles 
and space probings have rapidly pro- 
gressed. I believe our national defense 
would be well served by the development 
of an antimissile missile, to intercept 
enemy missiles before they could reach 
us. 
I voted to prevent the distribution of 
Communist propaganda through the 
U.S. postal system. 

I consistently vote against giving as- 
sistance to Communist countries through 
foreign aid gifts, or otherwise. 

I consistently vote against granting 
recognition to Red China. 

I support the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and vote against 
every attempt to abolish it. I do not 
court popularity with the anti-anti- 
Communists. 

I voted against packing the Rules 
Committee. 

I supported extending unemployment 
compensation for the alleviation of need 
during the recessions, 

I voted for the minimum wage bill 
passed by the House. 

I voted for the improvements in the 
social security program, and to improve 
old-age assistance and disability pro- 
grams. 

I supported the resolution to impose 
sanctions on Castro’s Cuba. 

I supported the authorization for new 
missiles, aircraft, and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces. 

It was on my request that Congress 
appropriated the money for the compre- 
hensive survey of the Trinity River for 
overall planning to fully develop the 
Trinity. 

I continually and consistently oppose 
the surrender of congressional powers 
to the executive, as being detrimental to 
the interest of the people. 

I oppose Federal control of education. 

I support separation of church and 
state. 

I support local control of local affairs; 
consequently, I oppose attempts to im- 
pose Federal controls over such affairs. 

I oppose the foreign aid programs. It 
wastes our resources, and also does more 
harm than good. The excuses given for 
foreign aid are that it buys friends and 
that it buys peace. Peace cannot be 
bought, but can only be guaranteed by 
a strong defense capability. Friendship 
cannot be bought with gifts or bribes. 
The failure of foreign aid is evident; 
when we started the program, commu- 
nism controlled about 6 percent of the 
world’s population; now, after $135 bil- 
lion of foreign aid, communism controls 
about 35 percent of the world's people 
and many of those Communist-con- 
trolled countries are still receiving our 
gifts, and using them adversely to our 
interests. Furthermore, we have reached 
the point in our financial condition that 
we are now borrowing from foreign 
countries some of the money that we 
are giving to them. 
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I sponsor legislation to ban obscene 
and indecent literature, and several of 
my proposals dealing with mailing ob- 
scene matter have been enacted into law. 

I support equal rights for women. 

I voted for the resolution to veto the 
proposed Department of Urban Affairs; 
such a bureau would have established 
Federal control over all actions and de- 
cisions of every city, town, and hamlet 
in the United States. I support local 
controls. 

I support permitting American farm- 
ers to produce as much as they can of 
the sugar we use, rather than paying a 
premium for imported sugar. It would 
take hundreds of thousands of acres out 
of the production of surplus crops in the 
United States. 

I supported and voted for the appro- 
priations for aircraft, missiles, and ves- 
sels for the Armed Forces. 

I voted to repeal the transportation tax 
on people. Many folks do not have auto- 
mobiles and must travel by bus or other 
public transportation. The 10 percent 
tax on the bus fare is a tax on poor 
people, and should be repealed. 

I support and vote for the bills which 
would protect local and States’ rights, 
as well as individual rights, from being 
overridden by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The judiciary should not be permitted 
to legislate. 

I am opposed to deficit spending, and 
vote against the annual, and often twice- 
annual increase in the national debt 
limit. Fiscal responsibility demands 
that the Government live within its in- 
come, yet year after year, the debt in- 
creases. A family could not get away 
with such extravagance—neither can a 
government. 

I voted for the law to provide a pro- 
gram for the nationwide eradication of 
hog cholera. 

I voted for the act to permit farmer 
participation in the development of farm 
programs. 

I voted for the 2-year extension of the 
impacted area school act and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

I voted to strengthen the Subversive 
Activities Control Act by requiring the 
registration of persons disseminating po- 
litical propaganda as agents of a foreign 
principal. 

I support and vote for bills to provide 
more equitable compensation, pensions, 
and hospital care for our veterans. 

I support the REA, which has made 
electricity available to farm homes. 

I support the FHA and the veterans’ 
loan programs, so more people can own 
their homes. 

I supported and voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin labor bill, after my amend- 
ment was adopted to limit the powers 
granted to Federal bureaucracy which 
would have been injurious to the honest 
rank-and-file union members. 

This law protects union members and 
the general public from tyranny, exploi- 
tation, racketeering, and embezzlement 
by unscrupulous labor bosses who have 
bludgeoned their way into the union 
movement, and gives the members a 
voice in their union affairs. Since its 
enactment, exconvicts have been re- 
aowa from positions of union leader- 

p. 
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I supported and voted for the bill to 
establish rules of interpretation which 
would be binding on the U.S. Supreme 
Court in cases concerning questions of 
the effect of acts of Congress on State 
laws. This bill would have protected 
State laws from the whims of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. 

I voted for the bills to set aside the 
Mallory rule adopted by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, under which rule self-con- 
fessed murderers, rapists, and other of- 
fenders are set scot free to repeat their 
offenses. 

I voted for the use of farm surplus 
foods to assist needy Americans. This 
is in line with my voting for the people, 
and my belief that we should take care of 
our own. 

I voted for the program of disposal 
of our agricultural surplus through bar- 
ter with foreign nations, trading it to 
them for something we could use, rather 
than giving it to them. 

I oppose and vote against proposals 
to grant more powers and controls to 
Federal bureaucracy and centralized 
government. 

I oppose and vote against proposals 
to give bureaucratic control over indi- 
viduals and localities. Controls destroy 
the God-given freedoms which have 
made us a powerful and strong nation. 

I voted for the bill to provide for the 
development and modernization of navi- 
gation and traffic control facilities to 
serve the needs of civil and military 
aviation. 

I voted for the adjustments of the basic 
compensation of officers and employees 
of the Federal Government. 

I voted to establish the Air Force 
Academy, and also strongly supported 
the effort made by some of us to have 
it located in Texas. 

I voted for adjustments of basic pay 
for officers and enlisted members of the 
uniformed services. 

I voted for the law to improve and 
strengthen the national transportation 
system. 

I support and vote for the special milk 
program for children. 

I support and vote for the school lunch 
program, 

I voted for the bills to establish rules 
governing questions of the effect of acts 
of Congress on State laws, the purpose 
being to protect the rights of the several 
States to enact and enforce their own 
internal laws. 

I voted for the bill to relieve farmers 
from excise taxes on gasoline and fuels 
used for farming purposes, in line with 
my policy of voting for the benefit of 
people. 

I consistently vote for funds for ex- 
penses of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, to further its efforts to 
protect our Nation from communism and 
subversion. 

I vote for the bills to take the Govern- 
ment out of competition with people in 
business. 

I support the bills to require uni- 
formity of procurement practices in the 
armed services, to eliminate duplication, 
waste and exorbitant prices. 

I voted for the brucellosis eradication 
program, 
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I support the bills to strengthen the 
antitrust laws, to preserve competition, 
and to secure equal opportunity of all 
persons to compete in trade or business. 

I voted for the bill requiring an annual 
review of military personnel require- 
ments. 

I voted for the bill to return Texas title 
to the Tidelands, thus setting aside the 
effort of the Supreme Court to take from 
us the property we had dedicated to our 
Texas schools. 

I supported and voted for the effort to 
amend the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act to provide adequate protection for 
American workers, miners, farmers and 
producers; again, I was voting for the 
people, and against special interests. 

I voted for the act having for its pur- 
pose to preserve small business institu- 
tions and free, competitive enterprise. 

I consistently vote to preserve the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Act, in order to keep un- 
desirable aliens from flooding our coun- 
try, and taking American jobs. 

I voted to keep the Texas national 
forests intact. Proceeds from timber 
sales help support school districts and 
county governments, making tax rates 
lower on individuals. 

I voted to increase the personal and 
dependency exemptions for income tax 
purposes. The bill lost, but I followed 
my policy, and voted for the people. 

I voted to authorize use of information 
intercepted in national security investi- 
gations in the trial of subversives. 

I voted to increase the amount of earn- 
ings permitted without loss of social 
security benefits. 

I voted for social security benefits for 
the disabled. 

I voted for the provisions to permit 
men and women to elect to draw social 
security benefits at age 62. 

I support strengthening the laws re- 
lating to espionage and sabotage. 

I supported and voted for education 
and training benefits for veterans. 

I supported and voted for the bill 
which repealed many of the so-called 
nuisance excise taxes. This was a vote 
for the people. 

I voted for the bills to improve the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

I voted for the manpower and training 
bill, to relieve unemployment. 

I voted for the bill to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party and to prohibit members 
of Communist organizations from serv- 
ing in certain representative capacities. 

I supported the bill to prohibit pay- 
ments of Government annuities and 
pensions to any person convicted of an 
offense against the security of the United 
States. Alger Hiss was a prime reason 
for the act. 

I opposed the creation of a Disarma- 
ment Agency while we are trying to 
build an invincible defense force. We 
should not be dissipating our energies 
and resources by creating conflicting 
forces in our Government. 

I supported the grants to the States 
to provide assistance for construction of 
nursing homes and health services for 
the aged and chronically ill. 

I supported the program to provide 
more trained teachers for deaf children. 
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I support the programs for soil, water, 
and other resources, conservation, and 
flood control. 

I-vote for the people, and against the 
alien philosophies, by whatever name 
their adherents call themselves, which 
are adverse to the interests of America. 

I voted to guarantee the right of trial 
by jury in Federal courts. 

I have responded to every community 
request for assistance in its economic de- 
velopment, and its dealings with the 
Federal Government. 

I have aided thousands of individuals 
in the presentation of their claims and 
problems to departments of govern- 
ments. 

The above list could be multiplied, but 
will be concluded with a few general 
principles. I support a realistic foreign 
policy based on the interests of America, 
rather than trying to “buy” friends; I 
vote for economy in Government: for 
curbs on inflation; for military procure- 
ment by competitive bid to save billions 
of dollars for the taxpayers; I oppose 
unwise spending, high taxes, and a big 
public debt that mortgages our chil- 
dren’s future. 

I support the right to own property, 
even if it is just the clothes I wear. The 
disciples of the alien thought, which says 
I am 100 percent wrong, would deny any 
of us the right to own our property, little 
though it might be. 

This record I have made. I stand on it. 


WILLARD EDWARDS 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday night, March 17, in the Na- 
tional Press Club, the “30” Club, an 
organization made up of former em- 
ployees of the Washington Times-Herald 
and the International News Service, held 
its eighth annual reunion. As is usual 
at these reunions, the club, in coopera- 
tion with the Royal McBee Corp., made 
its annual award for excellent reporting. 
I am happy to report that the winner 
of the award this year is an outstanding 
correspondent for the 


Mr. Edwards, who has covered Capitol 
Hill for more than 30 years and is well 
known by most of us in this body, joins 
a list of 30“ Club winners which in- 
cludes Bob Considine, of the Hearst 
Headliner Service; Edward T. Folliard, 
of the Washington Post; the late Ed 
Koterba of Scripps-Howard; and Rich- 
ard Fryklund, of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. 

Mr. Edwards long has been nationally 
famous and has won several journalistic 
citations for his coverage of communis- 
tic activities and espionage matters. His 
award this rear is in recognition of his 
work in this field. Particularly cited 
were his articles on attempts by left- 
wing elements to influence thinking on 
the campus of Knox College in Gales- 
burg, Nl, and his successful thwart- 
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ing of that campaign. In addition, Mr. 
Edwards was cited for his clear and 
factual reporting in articles concerning 
the State and Defense Departments’ 
censorship of anti-Communist state- 
ments by members of the military. 

I have been informed that Mr. Ed- 
wards was chosen over more than 30 
other nominees for this year’s award. 
Certainly it is heartening at this time, 
when so many awards are based upon 
the so-called interpretive style of re- 
porting, to find that an organization 
made up entirely of former working 
members of two great staffs—the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald and International 
News Service—selected as the winner of 
their annual prize a man whose stories, 
although dealing with a highly contro- 
versial subject, were objective and ac- 
curate and contained no degree of 
“slanting.” That these articles laid bare 
the deceit of the campaign to subvert our 
youth and clarified an otherwise murky 
picture on at least one American campus 
is, in my opinion, worthy of the highest 
commendation. 

Iam sure it is the hope of all patriotic 
Americans that Mr. Edwards and those 
of his colleagues who so long have worked 
to combat Communist subversion will 
continue their efforts in this direction. 


THE STORY OF CONNECTICUT 65 
PLAN—HEALTH CARE FOR THE 
AGED 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my remarks last week on health in- 
surance for our people, I noted the 
startling success of the Connecticut 65 
plan—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 
5, 1962, page 3416 and earlier references, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 
8, pages 10715-10717. This plan is a 
breakthrough in catastrophic insurance 
for people over 65 and is currently being 
studied by other States and groups 
throughout our country. I promised at 
that time to place in the Recorp an up- 
to-date report of the plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to point out 
at the outset the significance of the Con- 
necticut 65 plan to the debate on medical 
care for the aged. The proponents of 
the King-Anderson bill have argued that 
the private sector cannot finance an ade- 
quate system of health insurance. By 
ignoring or minimizing the progress that 
is being made in private insurance they 
build up their case for utilizing the so- 
cial security mechanism. I shall not at 
this time go into the arguments for and 
against the social security approach. I 
would refer my colleagues instead to the 
excellent statement of Robert A. For- 
sythe, former Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, placed in the Recorp by my col- 
league, ANCHER NELSEN—see daily CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, February 12, 1962, 
pages Al019—-A1020. I shall, however, 
answer the charge that private insurance 
is incapable of meeting the health needs 
of our people. I ask only that we look at 
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the record, especially at the breakthrough 
represented by Connecticut 65. 

There are two distinct problems in 
providing health care for the aged: First, 
we have the immediate problem of that 
part of the population over 65. This 
group has had limited opportunity to 
benefit from the new forms of prepaid, 
noncancellable insurance which are be- 
coming increasingly available to the pub- 
lic at large. 

This group has a lower percentage of 
health insurance coverage compared 
with the total population. In 1952, 31 
percent of those over 65 had coverage as 
against 59 percent for the total popula- 
tion. By 1959 the comparable figures 
were 53 percent versus 73 percent—a re- 
markable growth. I have commented 
previously on the rapid growth of the 
private sector—see CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond, March 7, pages 3580-3581. The 
Kerr-Mills Act was passed to fill this 
gap. Given the growth of private insur- 
ance this part of our problem is steadily 
phasing out. 

The second problem is to see that peo- 
ple over 65 in the future have health 
imsurance, that is that we build up a 
permanent program of prepaid noncan- 
cellable health insurance fully paid up 
at age 65. The proponents of the King- 
Anderson bill have recognized that this 
is the only adequate long term solution 
to our problem of financing medical care. 
I would argue, however, that the private 
sector is better able to provide this form 
of insurance and that it is doing so. See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 5, 1962, 
pages 3416-3426. 

Connecticut 65 is aimed at solving the 
first problem—providing adequate insur- 
ance for the group over 65. It repre- 
sents the cooperative venture of 32 
participating companies to provide in- 
surance against major—catastrophic— 
medical expenses for Connecticut resi- 
dents 65 and over—without a physical 
examination—and at a low cost. The 
Connecticut 65 plan is designed to help 
people from becoming medically indi- 
gent. It pays so that the Kerr-Mills 
program will not have to pay. 

The program has had an outstanding 
initial success. In the first open enroll- 
ment period—September 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1961—22,000 individuals were 
enrolled in the program. This figure rep- 
resents 20 percent of the real market— 
see below section IV statistics concerning 
Connecticut’s aged population. A new 
open enrollment period is being planned. 
The average age of those insured is over 
70. As of February 7, 1962, benefit pay- 
ments had totaled about $160,000 with a 
substantial number of claims pending. 

The following description of the plan, 
its chronology, presentation to the pub- 
lic, and statistics have been excerpted 
from the “Story of Connecticut 65 Ex- 
tended Health Insurance,” published by 
the Associated Connecticut Health In- 
surance Cos., 650 Main Street, Hartford 
3, Conn. The complete memorandum 
and supporting exhibits may be obtained 
upon request: 

Tue Story or Connecticut 65 EXTENDED 

HEALTH INSURANCE 
FOREWORD 

On November 14, 1961, the board of di- 

rectors of the Health Insurance Association 
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of America adopted as policy a recommenda- 
tion that its 285 member insurance com- 
panies make every effort to stimulate the 
adoption throughout the United States of 
plans comparable to the Connecticut 65 plan. 
Any such effort may be assisted by a basic 
understanding of the Connecticut 65 plan 
itself, the reasons behind its development, 
the problems encountered and how they were 
solved. 

This memorandum is designed to answer 
these primary questions in summary form, 
The annexed exhibits, copies of actual key 
documents on which the plan is based and 
marketed, speak for themselves and should 
be valuable as guides to an understanding 
of the program. 

It is also hoped that the memorandum will 
be helpful to newspaper editors, golden age 
groups, State insurance commissioners, Con- 
gressmen and State legislators, as well as 
other insurance companies, who have re- 
quested information about Connecticut 65. 

It should be made clear at the outset that 
Connecticut 65 is but one more demonstra- 
tion of the flexibility and ingenuity of the 
competitive voluntary health insurance busi- 
ness in its constant effort to meet public 
needs and demands. While it constituted a 
major breakthrough in major medical in- 
surance for the elderly in 1961, the partici- 
pating companies are confident that, with 
continued freedom to experiment, similar 
breakthroughs will occur frequently in the 
future. 

I. SUMMARY OF THE PLAN 


Connecticut 65 is the short name for Con- 
necticut 65 extended health insurance. Its 
purpose is to make major medical insurance 
ayailable without physical examination to 
individual elderly residents of the State. It 
is underwritten by 32 insurance companies 
authorized to write health insurance in the 
State of Connecticut. It is marketed 
through a voluntary unincorporated asso- 
ciation called Associated Connecticut Health 
Insurance Cos., which originally consisted 
of 10 Connecticut-domiciled companies 
which were joined by 22 others domiciled 
elsewhere but writing health insurance in 
Connecticut. 

Coverage is provided under a policy issued 
to a trustee bank, and is available to Con- 
necticut residents age 65 or over. However, 
a Connecticut resident who moves away can 
maintain his coverage if he keeps up the 
premium. If one spouse is eligible and elects 
the coverage, the other is also eligible if not 
less than 55 years old and not working more 
than 30 hours a week. Coverage is available 
without physical examination or health 
questions, but to be eligible an applicant 
must not have been confined in a general, 
special, or convalescent hospital during the 
31 days prior to his enrollment. 

Much thought and study was given to the 
plan of benefits to be offered. Not only was 
the experience of the companies used for 
this purpose, but valuable suggestions were 
received from medical society officials and 
others. 

The applicant has a choice of four optional 
plans: i 

Option 1 costs $10 a month and provides 
a lifetime major medical benefit limit of 
$10,000, of which no more than $5,000 may 
be used in a single year. 

Option 2 costs $7.50 a month and provides 
a lifetime benefit limit of $5,000, with a 
$2,500 limit in a single year. 

Option 3 costs $17 a month and provides 
the $10,000 major medical plus a plan of 
basic hospital and surgical benefits. 

Option 4 costs $14.50 a month and pro- 
vides the $5,000 major medical plus a plan 
of basic hospital and surgical benefits. 

The basic hospital and surgical benefits 
of options 3 and 4 are designed to comple- 
ment the major medical benefits and to be 
available only to those who do not have 
other basic benefits. 
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Basic benefits 


The basic hospital-surgical benefits of op- 
tions 3 and 4 pay hospital room and board 
charges up to $12 a day for a maximum of 
31 days in each calendar year; other hos- 
pital charges up to $125 per calendar year; 
surgical charges up to the maximum under 
a schedule of surgical procedures with a 
maximum benefit of $360 in any one year. 


Major medical benefits 


The major medical benefits contain a de- 
ductible which is applied on a calendar-year 
basis. The deductible is a variable sum con- 
sisting of $100 plus the amount of benefits 
provided under Connecticut 65 basic, 
whether the insured had Connecticut 65 
basic or not. 

Major medical expenses are classified into 
type I and type II. Type I expenses are 
hospital expenses; type II expenses are 
covered medical expenses other than hos- 
pital expenses. After the deductible, the 
plan pays 100 percent of all type I covered 
expenses up to $250, and then 80 percent of 
the remainder. It pays 80 percent of the 
type II covered expenses. 

I expenses, under the $10,000 plan 
(options 1 and 3), are hospital room and 
board charges up to $18 per day and charges 
for other hospital services and supplies; or, 
after 5 days in a general or special hos- 
pital, room and board in a convalescent hos- 
pital up to $10 a day, for as long as 90 days 
in a year. 

Type II expenses under the same options 
include surgical fees up to one and two- 
thirds times the amount shown on the basic 
schedule; anesthesia fees up to 20 percent 
of the surgical fee allowance; charges for 
nursing by registered nurses in or out of the 
hospital up to $18 per day; doctors’ calls 
up to $6; and the usual range of drugs, 
diagnostic services, and other medical sery- 
ices and supplies. 

Under the lower $5,000 major medical plan, 
the specified limits on type I and type II 
expenses are somewhat less, but the princi- 
ple is the same. For example, the limit on 
hospital room and board is $15 a day. 

Detailed examples of how the benefits work 
out will be found on pages 8 to 10 of the 
“Answers to Your Questions” booklet in 
exhibit 8. A few examples will suffice. In 
one case, for total expenses of $1,587 for a 
heart attack, Connecticut 65 option 3 would 
have paid $1,216. In another case, for total 
expenses of $630 for gallbladder removal, 
benefits would have been $530. In a third 
case, for total expenses of $2,587 for lung 
cancer, benefits would have been $2,022. 

Il. BRIEF CHRONOLOGY OF CONNECTICUT 65 

One of the most extraordinary things 
about the Connecticut 65 plan is that the 
idea was not even in being 11 months before 
the beginning of the enrollment period on 
September 1, 1961. Between October 1, 1960, 
and September 1, 1961, the idea became 
crystallized; permissive legislation was re- 
quested and enacted; 32 health insurance 
companies were participating in a newly 
formed voluntary association; and an in- 
tensive promotion campaign was underway. 

In September 1960, it was obvious that, 
while at least three out of every four of 
Connecticut’s elderly population were cov- 
ered for basic protection against health care 
costs, nevertheless, many were unable to 
obtain major medical insurance to protect 
them against the cost of catastrophic ill- 
ness. 

In the first weeks of October 1960, an ad 
hoc committee of representatives from five 
Hartford insurance companies convened, and 
a working committee of six began frequent 
sessions that still continue. It was the 
consensus that the Connecticut companies 
represented should explore thoroughly the 
possibility of meeting needs in the major 
medical area for those 65 and over. The 
ad hoc committee directed the committee of 
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six to develop the entire program in detail 
and report back by the end of the year 1960. 

In November and December 1960, drafts 
of the Connecticut 65 plan itself, the neces- 
sary legislation, and the framework of a vol- 
untary association had been completed, plus 
programs for all-important liaison with such 
as: legislators, doctors, nursing homes, hos- 
Pitals, agents of all lines, newspaper editors, 
social welfare authorities, etc. Drafting and 
redrafting of the basic documents continued 
for months. 

In January 1961, the initial announcement 
of the plan was made and legislation was 
introduced in the 1961 session of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly. Meetings were 
held with representatives of agents’ associa- 
tions. 

In March, the proposal was presented to 
the insurance committee of the general 
assembly in support of the permissive legis- 
lation. The Connecticut State Medical 
Society, the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters all supported the 
bill at the hearing. 

In April, the bill passed both houses of the 
general assembly. It was signed by the Gov- 
ernor on May 3, 1961, as Public Act 95 
(exhibit 1). Also in May, 10 Connecticut 
companies accepted invitations to join the 
proposed Associated Connecticut Health In- 
surance Cos. Claims, policy forms, and 
promotion subcommittees were appointed, 
and an advertising agency and a direct-mail 
agency were retained. 

In June and July 1961, the drafting and 
revision continued. The subscription agree- 
ment (exhibit 2) was signed by 10 Connecti- 


cut companies, which were soon joined in 


the next few months by 22 companies domi- 
ciled elsewhere but writing a substantial 
volume of health insurance in Connecticut. 
The policy forms and the enrollment book- 
let were filed with the Connecticut Insurance 
Department which was kept advised of de- 
velopments. 

The direct-mail campaign began August 18 
and lasted until September 21. Education of 
agents through slide films and flip charts was 
under way. During this period, an agree- 
ment was also executed with a trustee bank 
as policyholder of the Connecticut 65 plan. 


III. PRESENTATION TO THE PUBLIC, AND RESULTS 


Early in April 1961, a subcommittee on 
promotion was formed, whose first duty was 
to determine the budgetary needs of a cam- 
paign to market Connecticut 65. 

It was determined that a budget of $190,- 
000 was indicated, and, upon authorization 
of this amount by the executive committee 
of the association, two separate firms were 
employed; one, an expert specializing in 
newspaper, radio, and TV advertising; and 
another, specializing in direct-mail adver- 
tising. 

The advertising program comprised a se- 
ries of full-page and half-page ads in all 
Connecticut daily and Sunday newspapers 
beginning August 20, 10 days prior to the 
beginning of the enrollment period, and 
continuing through the month of Septem- 
ber. During this same period, 337 spot an- 
nouncements were made over 36 Connecticut 
radio stations and 33 spot announcements 
per week were aired over the three Connecti- 
cut TV outlets. 

This program developed 12,805 inquiries, 
of which 2,034 were converted into enroll- 
ments. It also brought in 1,463 direct en- 
rollments through enrollment coupons which 
were an integral part of the advertising 
copy. The value of this program cannot be 
measured only by the immediate results 
attributed to it, since the communication 
problem involved demanded a very wide- 
spread impact upon the entire Connecticut 
citizenry, whether part of the actual market 
for Connecticut 65 or not. 

The direct-mail program included promo- 
tions to agents, to employees, and policy- 
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“holders of the participating companies, and 
to people of influence in business, profes- 
sional, and civic circles. Heavy mailings 
were, of course; directed to two major pros- 
pect groups—those 65 or over and those 40 
to 65, the latter representing the sons, 
daughters, and others concerned in the wel- 
fare of their elders. 

Agents received a comprehensive promo- 
tional kit which included enrollment forms, 
‘sales aids, instructions, and reorder forms 
for all the materials furnished; 9,906 en- 
rollments came in through agents. 

Several of the large participating com- 
panies made mailings to their Connecticut 
employees and policyholders. Centers of in- 
fluence mailings to doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
and State and municipal leaders included 
complete information about Connecticut 65 
in booklets: 2,280 enrollments resuited from 
these combined activities. 

A prospect mailing of 380,000 reached the 
primary market of those 65 and over and 
the secondary market of those 40 to 65. 

As inquiries came in from these mailings 
and from the newspaper, radio and TV cam- 
paign, appropriate additional material was 
mailed to those inquiring, including enroll- 
ment forms. In all, some 600,000 pieces were 
mailed, developing 30,000 inquiries which re- 
sulted in 8,201 enrollments. 

Backing up this intensive promotion was 
a continuous publicity campaign undertaken 
by the Insurance Information Office of Con- 
necticut. This campaign started with news- 
paper releases in January 1961, when the 
original bill was introduced in the legisla- 
ture, and continued through the legislative 
hearings. This was followed by ‘pictures of 
the Governor signing the enabling bill into 
law, and news stories on all phases of the 
organization and progress of the program, in- 
cluding the final results. 

The program was the subject of frequent 
favorable editorial comment in the Connecti- 
cut press. This was most welcome to the 
participating companies. The information 
office also arranged for many meetings with 
Connecticut State agents’ associations, at 
which time the plan and the marketing pro- 
“gram were presented graphically through 
liberal use of visual aids. These meetings 
were largely responsible for the interest and 
enthusiasm of the agents in endorsing and 
promoting the plan. 

No opportunity for promotion was over- 
looked. The toll-free telephone number for 
inquiries at headquarters was Enterprise 
6565. The appearance of the insurance 
policy itself, copies of which have been 
widely circulated, was given professional at- 
tention, as was that of the enrollment book- 
let. Even the enrollment form was revised 
to reflect suggestions made from the market- 
ing point of view. 

As stated elsewhere, all promotional re- 
leases and devices were reviewed by quali- 
fied advisers and cleared for conformance 
with all regulatory requirements, The de- 
velopment of a sympathetic working rela- 
tionship between the promotion people on 
the one hand, and the underwriting and 
legal teams on the other, was essential to 
the development of a successful marketing 
procedure. Successive enrollment periods 
are contemplated, the first in 1962. This, 
too, will be marked by advertising and di- 
rect mail promotion commencing shortly 
before the enroliment period opens. It is 
not anticipated that this enrollment period 
will involve the large-scale operation be- 
lieved to have been necessary initially, since 

the momentum gained during September 


is being maintained by a low-key advertis- . 


ing program to keep Connecticut 65 before 
the public. 


Enrollment results 
The first enroliment period was restricted 
to 1 month—September 1961. During that 
period the number actually enrolled was 
21,850.- This was a gratifying percentage of 
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the real market among Connecticut’s elderly, 
as the statistics in the next section will 
show. 

At the headquarters oz the Associated Con- 
necticut Health Insurance Cos. in Hart- 
ford, by mail and telephone during Sep- 
there were 45,122 inquiries 


Under Connecticut 65, the insured does 
not have to sign the enrollment form. All 
promotional material emphasized this fact. 
As a result, almost 30 percent of the 21,850 
enrollees were enrolled by sons, daughters 
or others who felt morally or legally re- 
sponsible for them. 

Thirteen thousand seven hundred and 
seventy enrolled for option 1, $10,000 maxi- 
mum, major medical only; 4,891 enrolled 
for option 2, $5,000 maximum, major medi- 
cal only. Thus, 85 percent did not enroll 
for basic benefits. This confirmed the be- 
lief of the participating companies that a 
great preponderance of Connecticut's elder 
citizens already had basic medical and hos- 
pitalization protection. 

Three thousand one hundred and eighty- 
one enrolled for one of the major medical 
options plus the Connecticut 65 basic bene- 
fits. 

The average age of those enrolling was 
almost 75 years. 

Fourteen thousand nine hundred and four 
of the enrollees were females. 

The period of a fixed 1-month enrollment 
was selected and adhered to for two reasons. 
First, there was the obvious underwriting 
reason: To prevent antiselection by those 
who might otherwise defer enrollment until 
the time they knew they would be hospital- 
ized. More important was the human foible 
of procrastination, with action spurred only 
by a categorical deadline. For example, on 
September 25, 5 days before the close of the 
enrollment on midnight of a Saturday, only 
7,193 enrollments had been received. More 
enroliments were received during the last 
day of the enrollment period than during 
the first 3 weeks. 

Almost 50 percent of the enrollment was 
received as the result of the activities by 
agents. The Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment permitted any resident Connecti- 
cut agent, licensed to write health insurance, 
to participate in the Connecticut 65 plan, 


- whether or not the company with which he 


held a contract was a participating company 
in that plan. Commissions for agents 
ranged from $5 for the $5,000 major medical 
(option 2) to $10 for the larger major med- 
ical combined with basic (option 3). Thus, 
an agent could earn as much as $20 for a 
sale to a couple. Commissions are payable 
only at the inception of the coverage. How- 
ever, it was the expressed intention of the 
Associated Connecticut Health Insurance 
Cos., if commissions on all policies not re- 
ceived through agents had exceeded adver- 
tising expenses, to allocate the difference 
among agents in proportion to their writings. 

As far as marketing is concerned, our ex- 
perience indicates that a short but intensive 
communications campaign is the proper ap- 
proach, and that the promotional team 
should be organized early and be kept fully 
advised as to the development of the pro- 
gram. Representatives of the agency forces 
of the State should be brought into the pic- 
ture as soon as practicable and their active 
support secured, not only for the purposes 
of seeking their endorsement of the neces- 
sary legislation, but also for communication 
of the program to the insuring public. 


IV. STATISTICS CONCERNING CONNECTICUT'S 
AGED POPULATION 

The companies developing the plan con- 
sidered it feasible for other reasons, which 
included the economic standing of Connecti- 
cut’s elderly population; the fact that three 
out of four already had some sort of Dasic 
health insurance; and the compact size of 
Connecticut. 
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Connecticut is a small State, 49th in area, 
any part of which can be reached in little 
over an hour's drive from Hartford. 

Its population totals 2,535,000. Of this 
number, about 10 percent, or 242,615, are age 
65 and over. The real market, however, for 
the plan was in reality far below this figure. 
For example, 25,000 of the elderly are con- 
fined to State and Veterans’ Administration 
institutions. Fourteen thousand receive 
medical care and living payments through 
the old-age assistance program. Another 
55,000 are still employed (with their wives, 
this total swells to some 92,000), and cer- 
tainly a very large percentage of this group 
is covered under employer-sponsored group 
insurance programs. Furthermore, an in- 
creasing number of group plans are con- 
tinuing major medical coverage for retired 
employees. 

In addition, Connecticut has implemented 
the Federal Kerr-Mills program and, effective 
April 15, 1962, it is expected that there will 
be an additional 35,000 persons whose in- 
come and asset status makes them eligible 
for the payment of a considerable part of 
their medical-care e through tax 
funds. After application of a $100 deduct- 
ible under the Connecticut Kerr-Mills Act 
(Public Act 578, 1961), the actual claimants 
in any one year are expected to number 
some 11,000. 

Thus, after eliminating those who may not 
have a need for coverage of the type pro- 
vided under the Connecticut 65 program, 
the real market was about one-half the total 
of age 65 and over in the State. Therefore, 
the number enrolling during the initial 
1-month enrollment period represents 20 per- 
cent of the real market. 

Connecticut is also a wealthy State. Its 
average social security benefits are at the 
highest level in the country, and the income 
and assets, including home ownership, of its 
elderly population are also well above the 
national average. 

The drafters of Connecticut 65 felt that 
this program could help many persons from 
becoming medically indigent under the Con- 
necticut Kerr-Mills program. This in turn 
would lower tax costs of the State of Con- 
necticut. 

Consequently, there is no exclusion under 
the Connecticut 65 plan for expenses which 


- otherwise would be payable under the Kerr- 


Mills program in the absence of this insur- 
ance. In other words, Connecticut 65 will 
pay so the Kerr-Mills program will not have 
to pay. 


TARIFFS ON TAPIOCA 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday I introduced, together with 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
O’Brien], a bill relating to tariffs on 
tapioca. These bills are H.R. 10823 and 
H.R. 10833. An explanation of these bills 
follows: 


PROBLEM TO WHICH LEGISLATION Is 
DIRECTED 

Tapioca starch was placed on the free list 
under paragraph 1781 of the Tariff Act of 
1930. It hasbeen bound on the duty-free list 
by subsequent trade agreements. Tapioca 
starch was the only major starch which was 
not subjected to duty under the Tariff Act. 
All other competitive starches are dutiable. 
The United States is the only major starch 
producing country which does not impose a 
duty on tapioca starch. 
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It has been reported that the European 
Common Market will impose a 28-percent ad 
valorem duty on tapioca starch. Brazil, the 
negotiating country on whose behalf tapioca 
is presently bound free under the GATT 
agreement, imposes a duty of 80 percent ad 
valorem on both tapioca and corn starch. 
‘Thailand, the major producer of tapioca, im- 
poses a duty of the equivalent of 4.75 US. 
cents per pound, or 274 percent ad valorem, 
whichever is higher. 

As a result increasingly large quantities of 
tapioca starch are being imported into the 
United States. These imports are replacing 
domestic corn, potato, and wheat starches 
in the major uses, the paper and textile 
fields. The domestic starch producers are 
in a vulnerable position because the United 
States has no tariff while the other major 
countries do have a tariff. Imports of 
tapioca in 1961 were approximately 307 mil- 
lion pounds as compared with approximately 
65 million pounds per year in 1952, 1953, and 
1954. 

PROPOSED REMEDY 


The proposed legislation would continue 
duty-free imports of tapioca in an amount 
to the average annual imports for the 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960. It would subject 
imports over these quotas to the statutory 
rate of duty of 1% cents per pound, the 
lowest statutory rate applicable to the other 
competitive starches. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION DOES NOT CONPLICT WITH 
TRADE AGREEMENT PROGRAM 


The proposed legislation does not seek an 
exemption from either the present or the 
proposed trade agreement program. The rate 
of duty imposed would be subject to any 
applicable trade agreement action. Instead, 
the proposed treatment is consistent with 

of H.R. 9900. Tapioca starch is a 
tropical product under section 213 of that 
bill. The report of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee to the Congress points out that the 
United States has a strong interest in seeing 
that the underdeveloped countries have ac- 
cess to the Common Market as well as to the 
US. market. (See p. 16 of report.) The im- 
position of the proposed duty would make 
the imports of tapioca into the United States 
in excess of the quotas subject to dutiable 
treatment approximately the equivalent of 
that now imposed by the E.E.C. countries. 
These duties would be subject to trade agree- 
ment negotiation as are any other duties. 


H.R. 10823 


A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to pro- 
vide quota limitations on imports of duty- 
free tapioca and to provide for a tariff on 
additional imports 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That Para- 

graph 1781, Tariff Act of 1930 (U.S.C., 1958 

edition, Title 19, Sec. 1201, Par. 1781), is 

amended by substituting a colon for the 
period at the end thereof and inserting the 
following: “Provided, That the aggregate 
quantity of tapioca, tapioca flour, and cas- 
sava which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption, free of 
duty, shall not exceed in any calendar year 

228,260,266 pounds, of which not more than 

167,674,115 pounds may have been imported 

from Thailand, not more than 51,217,502 

pounds may have been imported from Brazil, 

and not more than 9,368,649 pounds in the 
aggregate may have been imported from 

Taiwan, France, Cuba, Federation of Malaya, 

French West Africa (Togoland), Argentina, 


Malagasy Republic, 

Jamaica, Indonesia, Dominican Republic, 
Singapore, Philippine Republic, Paraguay, 
Netherlands, Uruguay, Kuwait, Mexico, 
French Equatorial Africa, 

Colombia, West Germany, Guatemala, and 
Italy; That tapioca, tapioca flour, and cas- 
sa va may not be imported free of duty from 
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a country, island, or territory not one of 
the countries, islands, and territories speci- 
fied above; That any tapioca, tapioca fiour, 
and cassava not entitled to be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption, 
free of duty, shall be dutiable at 1% cents 
per pound: And provided further, That tapi- 
oca, tapioca flour, and cassava may not be 
imported if it was produced or processed in, 
or transshipped via, a country, island, or ter- 
ritory which has been determined under Sec- 
tion 5, Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 (U.S.C., 1958 edition, Title 19, Sec. 1362), 
to be a nation or area dominated or con- 
trolled by the foreign government or foreign 
organization controlling the world Commu- 
nist movement; That, if any country, island 
or territory which has been assigned an ex- 
clusive duty-free quota herein is determined 
to be a nation or area dominated or con- 
trolled by the foreign government or for- 
eign organization controlling the world 
Communist movement, the yearly duty-free 
quota assigned to such country, or so much 
thereof as remains unfilled when such deter- 
mination is made, may not be filled by the 

countries, islands, and territories, 
but any such country’s, island’s, or territory's 
quota shall be reinstated automatically at 
the beginning of the year next following any 
year in which it has been determined that 
such country, island, or territory is no longer 
a nation or area dominated or controlled 
by the foreign government or foreign or- 
ganization controlling the world Communist 
movement.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to merchan- 
dise entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption, on or after January 1, 1962. 


A REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S FARM BILL 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Larra] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Agriculture has now com- 
pleted public hearings on H.R. 10010, 
formally cited as the “Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962” but better known 
as the administration’s farm bill. The 
opponents of this legislation are labeling 
it with a diversity of descriptive titles 
such as “The Farmers’ Jail Act of 1962,” 
“The Farmers’ Strait-Jacket Act,” “The 
Death Sentence for the Family Parmer,” 
and so forth. 

The Secretary of Agriculture refers to 
it as a supply-management bill. Call 
it what you will, I have come to the 
conclusion after listening to scores of 
witnesses before our committee that the 
farmers of the Nation and of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Ohio should be 
aware of its contents, should know of 
its mandatory features, and be advised 
of the sweeping authority sought by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The bill is in 
keeping with the theory running ram- 
pant in Washington that it is now neces- 
sary for the benefit of the farmer to have 
a planned agricultural economy in 
America. Such a theory is so inconsist- 
ent with the free enterprise system that 
made America great that it is needless 
for me to say that I disagree with it. 

Last year, in H.R. 6400, the adminis- 
tration requested virtual blank-check 
legislative authority to write its own 
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programs for all agricultural commodi- 
ties. This requested authority was not 
granted as Congress firmly believed that 
it still should exercise its constitutional 
authority of writing and passing legis- 
lation. This year’s bill seeks supply- 
management control over only four— 
but major—commodity groups: feed 
grains—corn, oats, barley, grain sor- 
ghums—wheat, dairy products, and tur- 
keys. Unlike last year’s bill, H.R. 10010 
makes no allusion that it is to “strength- 
en the family farm.” In fact, it seems 
consistent with the thinking reported by 
the Wall Street Journal—December 18, 
1961—to be found in the Secretary’s 84- 
page confidential staff report that many 
farmers will have to “get off their farms” 
and that the suspicion is bound to arise 
that this whole positive food policy for 
the United States is aimed more at lur- 
ing the city vote than at capturing the 
Farm Belt.” 


TITLE I. LAND-USE ADJUSTMENT 


This title permanently extends the 
ACP program and repeals present law 
calling for development of State ACP 
plans. Authorizes long-term—up to 15 
years—agreements for land retirement, 
cropping, land uses and practices, in- 
cluding soil and water conservation, for- 
estry, wildlife, and recreation develop- 
ment. 

No limitations as in present law on 
distribution of funds to States, size of 
payments, acquisition of property rights, 
payments to producers, and so forth. 

The title authorizes the Secretary to 
purchase, sell, lease, and acquire rights- 
of-way and easements over untold mil- 
lions of acres of farmland for public 
purposes and “more economic uses.” The 
Secretary has testified that under the 
bill whole farms could be removed from 
production and that some 50 to 60 mil- 
lion acres would not be needed for pro- 
duction over the next 18 years. The 
most important issue raised here in- 
volves the power of eminent domain by 
the Federal Government to condemn and 
seize land from farmers unwilling to sell. 
Also raised is the question of the dis- 
astrous effect large purchase of farm- 
land by the Federal Government would 
have on local communities now hard 
pressed for school and other revenues. 


TITLE II. AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


This title amends Public Law 480 to 
permit overseas donation of commodities 
administratively deemed to be in surplus 
although not in actual inventory of CCC. 
Amends Public Law 480 by transferring 
from the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
President the discretion as to which 
friendly foreign nations may participate 
in long-term dollar sales. 

The most sweeping provision found in 
this title would commit the United 
States to an international food program 
directed by the United Nations. Under 
this bill, commodities to be furnished by 
us to the United Nations would be under 
the exclusive control of that body for 
disposal as it sees fit. It is interesting to 
note that it is reported that Secretary 
Freeman promised the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions $40 million in funds and commodi- 
ties for its first year of operation while 
attending its annual meeting in Rome, 
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Italy, last November. There are no res- 
ervations or safeguards in the bill for the 
United States to prevent the United Na- 
tions from disposing of this food in a 
manner inconsistent with our national 
policy. 
TITLE III. MARKETING ORDERS 

This title authorizes compulsory check- 
offs for market research and promotion 
for milk after separate referenda. Au- 
thorizes quotas and allotments on in- 
dividual producers of turkeys and turkey 
hatching eggs. It also authorizes the 
establishment of producer quotas and al- 
lotments under Federal milk marketing 
orders. Under present law, marketing 
orders apply only to processors. 

Evidence shows that turkey production 
increased sharply in 1961—25 percent 
over 1960—as turkey producers sought 
to establish a historical record of pro- 
duction in anticipation of controls. 

This section presents a serious threat 
to the successful operation of our pres- 
ent milk-marketing orders in Ohio as we 
would be forced to cut back production 
while other areas not covered by mar- 
keting orders would not be required to 
cut their production. However, section 
IV of the bill would make this section 
meaningless if it stays in the bill as it 
would apply allotments and quotas to all 
milk producers. 

TITLE IV. COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


This is the real bonecrusher in the bill. 
It deals with new programs for wheat, 
feed grains, and dairy products. 

One basic fact has emerged from my 
examination of these proposed compul- 
sory programs. They would make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the small- and me- 
dium-sized family farmers to survive. 
They all impose strict control programs 
and grant broad discretionary powers to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in the areas 
of price support, diversion payments, and 
in establishing sharp cuts in production. 
They make no distinction between differ- 
ent areas of the country or the type 
product being produced. This is of vital 
importance to our Soft Red wheat farm- 
ers in Ohio who are producing a class of 
wheat having less than a 2-month carry- 
over of surplus stocks. Some of them 
impose heavy fines and prison terms in 
Federal penitentiaries for farmers. 

And finally, none of them give the 
small farmers any real opportunity to 
vote in the so-called referendums which 
decide their economic fate the same as 
it does the large producer. 

WHEAT 


The administration is apparently 
abandoning the idea of fixed or rigid 
price supports. It is interesting to note 
that the 1960 Democratic platform and 
Candidate Kennedy promised farmers 
supports at 90 percent of parity. It is, 
instead, requesting that the Congress 
give the Secretary of Agriculture wide 
latitude in fixing price supports. The 
bill requests authority for a three-price 
support system for wheat. That por- 
tion of a farmer’s wheat crop determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to be for 
export would be supported from 0 to 90 
percent of parity; that portion deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be the farm- 
er’s share of the domestic market would 
be supported from 75 to 90 percent of 
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parity; that portion of the farmer's crop 
determined by the Secretary to be his 
share of the wheat used for feed purposes 
would be supported at a price related to 
the world price and in relation to the 
feed value of wheat to other feed grains. 
The world price of Soft Red Winter 
wheat is now $1.64 per bushel on the east 
coast. What the farmer would lose 
through such a program would probably 
go to pay the untold thousands of addi- 
tional personnel needed to administer 
such a program. 

The consumer would dislike such a 
program as much as the farmer. Wheat 
would cost more for human consumption 
than it would if you were feeding it to 
the hogs. 

The bill repeals the present 30-acre 
wheat-for-feed exemption and the pres- 
ent 55-million-acre national minimum 
wheat allotment. It would instead give 
the power to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to decide how much the Nation and each 
farmer could produce. The amount of 
land to be diverted from wheat produc- 
tion and the rate of payment for such 
diversion would be determined by the 
Secretary. 

Those producers staying within their 
allotments, and not taking advantage of 
the 15-acre exemption, would be en- 
titled to vote in wheat referendums. 
However, the choice in such a referen- 
dum would be between what the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was offering and no 
supports whatsoever; plus the right con- 
tained in section 409 of the bill for the 
Secretary to dump up to 200 million 
bushels of Government wheat on the 
market in any one marketing year. 

The penalty sections applicable to 
wheat farmers seem unduly severe. 
These penalties range from a $5,000 fine 
for failing to keep proper records or 
violating a Department of Agriculture 
regulation to 10 years in the Federal 
penitentiary and/or a $10,000 fine for 
forging or altering a wheat marketing 
certificate. 

PEED GRAINS 

The feed-grain provisions of the bill 
would impose compulsory acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas on all 
farmers who were fortunate enough to 
have been producing corn, oats, barley, 
or grain sorghums in 1959 and 1960. 
The unfeasibility of such a proposal has 
been twice recognized by the Congress. 
In 1954, Congress repealed marketing 
quotas on corn and in 1958, it repealed 
acreage allotments. 

In order to be assured that such an 
unthinkable and unworkable proposal 
would be approved by the feed-grain 
farmers voting in a referendum, the bill 
for all practical purposes eliminates the 
small farmers operating under a so- 
called 25-acre exemption from partici- 
pating in the referendum. Oh, sure, the 
supply-management advocates make the 
bill appear democratic by providing a 
vote for these small farmers if they 
agree in writing to commit themselves 
to stay within their allotment—which 
could be much less than 25 acres—in 
addition to taking a reduction as pro- 
posed by the Secretary plus subjecting 
themselves to the cross-compliance fea- 
tures of the bill. The small feed-grain 
farmers would be faced with the same 
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situation which faced the small wheat 
farmer—do I vote or do I feed my 
family? 

For those farmers voting in a referen- 
dum, there is no choice. The bill threat- 
ens those farmers who are permitted to 
vote by saying that should you decide not 
to take what the Secretary wants to give 
you, you will get no price supports what- 
soever and the Government will dump 
up to 10 million tons—one-third billion 
bushels—of feed grains on the market 
in 1 year. Curiously enough, this dump- 
ing provision has now been called a pro- 
tection by Mr. Freeman. I need not tell 
the farmers in my district how this kind 
of protection affected their corn prices 
last year and the protection given them 
in 1961 was considerably less than what 
he proposes to afford them each year 
under the terms of this bill. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The bill would establish milk allot- 
ments and quotas for farmers—includ- 
ing those in milk deficit areas and in 
Federal milk-marketing order areas— 
based on their 1961 production—or such 
other 12-month period as the Secretary 
may deem appropriate. Allotments 
would be based on quarterly or monthly 
periods with adjustments for abnormal 
conditions and for deficient production 
areas, Farmers could sell or rent their 
dairy bases. However, if you did not 
produce milk in 1961, you are out of busi- 
ness unless you can purchase or rent one 
from another farmer. The Secretary 
could also purchase and cancel these 
bases. In addition to the criminal pen- 
alties, the bill would also set marketing 
quota penalties for overproduction up to 
$2.75 per hundredweight. 

During his television debate with Sen- 
ator HIcKENLOOPER, of Iowa, recently, 
Secretary Freeman blamed the insertion 
of the provision in the dairy section to 
give prison sentences to dairy farmers 
for failing to keep records as desired by 
the Department on some unidentified 
overenthusiastic subordinates in the De- 
partment. Since the Secretary has at- 
tempted to avoid responsibility for this 
unsavory provision, many members of 
the committee are wondering why in- 
dividuals with such uncontrollable en- 
thusiasm for imposing jail sentences and 
the controls provided for in H.R. 10010 
on the American farmer would be per- 
mitted to occupy positions of leadership 
in the Department. 

Probably the most fantastic revela- 
tions by Department witnesses made be- 
fore our committee on the dairy section 
was their uncertainty and indecisiveness 
on the vital details of such a proposal. 
For example, the committee has not 
heard as yet from the Department as to, 
first, the approximate level at which the 
Secretary would set dairy price supports 
should the bill be enacted—0 to 90 per- 
cent; second, the level of price supports 
if quotas were turned down—0 to 90 
percent; third, the percentage of cut to 
be required from the 1961 base; fourth, 
the definition of a “deficit” area; fifth, 
the size of minimum allotments; and 
sixth, how dairy farmers would be per- 
mitted to buy milk bases from each 
other while simultaneously competing 
with the Government to purchase the 
same. 
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It remains a mystery to me as to who 
concocted such a proposal for the dairy 
farmers of America as virtually all dairy 
groups appearing before our committee 
opposed the sections of the bill applicable 
to them. One co-op group from New 
York State described the milk ref- 
erendum “as meaningless as a Russian 
election.” 

TITLE V. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


This title deals with a number of mis- 
cellaneous amendments to the Farmers 
Home Administration and the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
say that the American farmer has done 
nothing to call for the enactment of such 
punitive legislation. It is our duty to 
see that it is not enacted. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1962 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us would like to see improvements 
in our public assistance programs. H.R. 
10606, passed by the House on March 
15, had the laudable aim of preventing 
and reducing dependency. Many of us 
could not support the bill, however, be- 
cause of the last-minute addition of $140 
million in funds which we do not have. 
There is no assurance that any of this 
money will reach a single welfare bene- 
ficiary. The increase goes to the States, 
not to those eligible for public assistance. 
The Kennedy administration did not sug- 
gest the increase and does not support 
it. No provision is made in the 1963 
budget for the increased cost. There has 
been no showing of need or justification 
for the increase. 

The following editorial in the New 
York Times of March 20 presents these 
and other observations on H.R. 10606: 

CONGRESSIONAL OPENHANDEDNESS 

In a sudden surge of beneficence the House 
of Representatives has voted to give Presi- 
dent Kennedy $140 million more than he 
asked to liberalize welfare payments to the 
needy. The money will make available an 
additional $4.20 a month in Federal assist- 
ance for each of the 2.8 million persons now 
receiving aid to the aged, blind, and disabled 
under State-administered relief programs. 
Since the national average for most such 
payments is less than $70 a month, no valid 
complaint can be made that this will mean 
pampering those on the welfare rolls. 

However, the manner in which the House 
donned the robe of Lady Bountiful does 
raise two objections. One is that there is 
no assurance that the extra funds will ac- 
tually reach the needy. 

The States will be free to use the money 
solely to reduce their own share of welfare 
costs. The second objection is that no sim- 
ilar provision is made for a blanket liberal- 
ization of Federal payments for aid to de- 
pendent children, the biggest program of 
all. The national average of these benefits 
is only a little over $30 a month, and in 
Mississippi the monthly rate comes to less 
than $10. 
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The fact that the new law will for the 
first time make it possible for the unem- 
Ployed fathers of dependent youngsters to 
share in Federal assistance does not justify 
excluding children from the general increase 
in appropriations. To compound the unfair- 
ness, a sleeper“ provision in the House bill 
apparently will open the door wide for a 
return to such degrading practices as the 
distribution of relief through vouchers for 
food, rent, and other items, AN this is at 
the opposite pole from the rehabilitation 
goal, which underlies the basic administra- 
tion approach to a long-term solution of the 
welfare problem. 


THE LIBERAL PAPERS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past week the Republicans 
launched a two-pronged attack on both 
the political and cultural fronts. The 
focal point of this spring offensive is a 
volume entitled “The Liberal Papers,” 
published as a Doubleday anchor book 
on March 16. Politically, the attack 
took the form of little talks on the floor 
of Congress, all apparently based on the 
same set of excerpts from the book. 

It is difficult to take this sound and 
fury seriously. Indeed, it would be best 
to ignore it if, as it appears on its face, 
it actually signified nothing. The man- 
ner of this attack does, however, raise 
a problem which calls for comment. 

Unfortunately, our Republican col- 
leagues have seen fit to open the dis- 
cussion of the proposals made in “The 
Liberal Papers” on the level of personali- 
ties with innuendo and labeling. 

There is talk, with an alarmingly 
reminiscent ring, of “Brutus,” of “ - 
gerous left advisers,” of “a gathering 
storm” accompanied by “thunder from 
the left,” of “appeasers,” and even of “a 
subversive force,” albeit a force that has 
been created by ignorance more than 
anything else. 

It is regrettable that members of the 
Republican Party, itself bereft of pro- 
gram or policy for the 20th century, have 
mounted this kind of attack on a collec- 
tion of essays which aims, as the gentle- 
man from California, Congressman 
RoosEVELT, says in his introduction: 

To reopen the political forum and rein- 
stitute the dialog of politics in our attempt 
to lead to new directions in public policy. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosEVELT] was indeed farsighted, if 
overly optimistic, when he stated his 
hope that such controversy which might 
be attendant to the publication of “The 
Liberal Papers” will not be ad hominem 
but will be related directly to the argu- 
ments themselves. 

At a time of such peril for ourselves 
and for the world, at a time when intel- 
ligent and serious analysis of the prob- 
lems of foreign policy is needed as 
never before, and when the creative 
imagination of the American people is 
so vital to the solution of vexing prob- 
lems, an attempt at serious discussion 
should not have been greeted in this 
fashion. I am not now considering the 
merits of the various policy suggestions 
which are set forth in the essays. I am 
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talking about the proper atmosphere for 
free debate of the most crucial issues of 
American policy in the 1960’s. Attempts 
such as those made last week to cast 
the discussion into the nether realms 
of innuendo and name calling can only 
indicate a contempt for the processes of 
rationality in discussion. 

I believe that rational, dispassionate, 
free, and courageous discussion of the 
issues offers our best hope for developing 
effective policies. I eagerly await re- 
sponsible criticism of the ideas ex- 
pressed in this or any other book. 
Arguments must be met with arguments, 
not mere appeals to slogans; facts must 
be met with facts, not pious pronounce- 
ments of our virtue. Ideas are the most 
valuable natural resource of a democ- 
racy. They are a resource which should 
not be squandered through disrespect. 

Mr. Speaker, the inquiring spirit of 
Americans will not be daunted by last 
week’s attack. 


THE SERVICES TO OLDER PERSONS 
ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
introducing today the bill I filed in 
previous Congresses known as the 
“Services to Older Persons Act.” It lays 
the foundation for an excellent coopera- 
tion between the States and the Federal 
Government for dealing with many of 
the problems of our senior citizens. 

I have been working on this problem 
since 1951 when the plight of our older 
citizens first came to my attention. At 
that time I filed a bill for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to investi- 
gate the plight of our older citizens and 
to recommend steps which should be 
taken. Unfortunately, the House took 
no action on that bill. Subsequently, the 
investigation contemplated by that bill 
was in measure undertaken by a special 
Senate subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of the senior Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. McNamara. 

A significant forward step was taken 


age was brought to my attention. It 
was the case of a machinist in St. Louis, 
who was laid off from his work. In 
order to qualify for unemployment com- 
pensation he had to try to obtain em- 
ployment. He learned of a job opening 
as a tax collector for the Federal Gov- 


he was 36 years of age. Yes, the Fed- 
Government limited applications for 
of tax collector to those between 
ages of 21 and 35. Here was a man 
36 years of age and already too old to 
work for his Government. 
a 
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employment. That amendment is the 
law today, and as a result, applicants 
for Federal employment are judged on 
the basis of their ability and their quali- 
fications, not their age. It was hoped 
that this action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would spur private industry to 
take similar steps to eliminate discrimi- 
nation in employment because of age. 

With the passage of time, I gave up 
the idea of filing a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission To Study the 
Problems of the Aging, because the prob- 
lems had become too acute. We knew 
a little more about the problems as a 
result of the fine work that had been 
done in many of the States, and I felt 
that the time had come for action, rather 
than for continued investigation. And 
so in the 84th Congress, I filed H.R. 8863, 
which is the predecessor to the bill Iam 
filing today, which provided for the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Older Per- 
sons in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; to authorize Fed- 
eral grants to assist in the development 
and operation of studies and projects to 
help older persons; and for other pur- 


poses. 

The time for action is now. Our mod- 
ern society offers more years of life to 
most of us along with shorter hours of 
work and greater freedom to enjoy our 
rising standard of living. But to most of 
our people aged 65 and over these are 
hollow achievements. 

The bill I have filed today, the Services 
to Older Persons Act, is specifically de- 
signed to stimulate the kind of action at 
the State and local level which will ac- 
tually come to grips with the very many 
and very real problems older people face 
today. 

Briefly, my bill provides Federal 
grants-in-aid to States, localities, and 
nonprofit organizations so that they can 
set up projects which will get action at 
the grassroots level. The declaration of 
policy contained in the bill suggests the 
broad scope of these problems, and the 
type of activity which could be author- 
ized. Projects may be instituted which 
will help, as the bill states: 

(1) to assure to older persons an equal 
opportunity with others to engage in gainful 
employment which they are physically and 
mentally able to perform; 

(2) to enable older persons to achieve a 
retirement income sufficient for health and 
for participation in community life as self- 
respecting citizens; 

(3) to provide older persons, so far as 
possible, with the opportunity of living in 
their own homes or, when this is not feasible, 
in suitable substitute private homes; and in 
the case of such persons who need care that 
cannot be given them in their own or other 
private homes, to provide them with the op- 
portunity to live in institutions that are as 
homelike as possible and have high stand- 
ards of care; 

(4) older persons to receive adequate nu- 
trition, preventive medicine, and medical 
care adapted to the conditions of their year; 

(5) to rehabilitate and to restore to in- 
dependent, useful lives in their homes, to the 
fullest extent possible, older persons who are 
chronically ill, physically disabled, mentally 
disturbed, or incapacitated for other reasons; 

(6) to assist older persons to have access 
to social groups and to participate with those 
of other ages in recreational, educational, 
cultural, religious, and civic activities; 
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(7) to assure that older persons, in plan- 
ning for retirement and in meeting the 
crises of their later years, will have the bene- 
fits of such services as counseling, informa- 
tion, vocational retraining, and social case- 
work; and 

(8) to relieve the problems of older per- 
sons through an increase of research on the 
various aspects of aging and the develop- 
ment of special courses in schools and de- 

ts of medicine, nursing, clinical 
psychology, and social work to train profes- 
sional workers in the field of aging. 


Mr. Speaker, for these purposes the 
bill authorizes an expenditure of $2 
million on a one-third matching basis 
for a planning period so that States may 
explore and correlate their particular 
needs—a method which has proved its 
effectiveness in the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act, as well as in other 
similar legislation. And, for the follow- 
ing 4 years, it authorizes grants to the 
States for approved projects of $2 million 
for the first year, $3 million for the 
second, $4 million for the third, and $5 
million for the fourth, with a flat grant 
of $25,000 to each State. The balance of 
the Federal funds will be distributed in 
accordance with a weighted formula 
based on per capita income and the 
percentage of people 65 and over within 
the State. This method is in recognition 
both of the need for such projects and 
the ability of the State to finance them. 
Also included in my proposal is an au- 
thorization of $500,000 per year for sim- 
ilar research by private nonprofit insti- 
tutions. Finally, the bill calls for a 
National Conference on Problems of 
Older People at the end of the 5-year 
period to report on the experience of the 
community projects and to make appro- 
priate recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that my bill 
provides the method which will en- 
courage action where it is needed. It 
will encourage the kind of activities 
which are already in the planning stage 
in hundreds of communities throughout 
the country, but which cannot get off 
the ground because of a lack of sufficient 
funds. It will enable us to determine the 
kinds of projects which can truly bene- 
fit our senior citizens. It will provide an 
opportunity for the exchange of infor- 
mation between communities through 
the Federal Government. And it will 
recognize, finally, that although the cur- 
rent problems of our older people are in 
the first instance the concern of the 
States, they are national problems as 
well and problems that can only be given 
significant assistance by the Federal 
Government. 


SOVIET UNION HARASSMENT OF ITS 
JEWISH CITIZENS CONTINUES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Farsstern] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I addressed this body about the 
apparent Government-sponsored pro- 
gram of harassment being conducted 
against Soviet citizens of the Jewish 
faith. 

There have been, as many of us are 
now aware, a series of incidents which 
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give ample evidence of the truth of these 
reports—ranging from the victimization 
of Jews in the Soviet Union’s antispecu- 
lation campaign to the closing of syna- 
gogues in several cities. 

Now come reports of the cruelest act 
of all—the denia] of matzohs for Soviet 
Jewry for the observance of the Passover 
festival which begins April 18. The ab- 
sence of matzohs, which are the very 
symbol of this ancient Jewish festival 
commemorating the deliverance of Jews 
from bondage, makes the celebration vir- 
tually meaningless. 

I am further seriously disturbed by re- 
ports that not only will Russian state- 
operated bakeries be prohibited from 
baking matzohs for the Passover festival 
observance this year, but that the pri- 
vate baking of matzohs in Jewish homes 
will also be prohibited on the grounds 
that such baking would be regarded as 
an illegal form of free enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, this newest Soviet action 
in denying its Jewish citizens this vital 
symbol and necessary ingredient for the 
celebration of one of the most important 
holidays in the Jewish calendar, is an- 
other step in the process of “deculturi- 
zation” to which I referred in my speech 
earlier this month. It is another clear 
demonstration that the Soviet Union is 
bent on the destruction of all things 
Jewish. 

I call upon my colleagues to join me in 
supporting my request to the Secretary 
of State that he appeal to the Soviet 
Government, through the appropriate 
diplomatic channels both here and 
abroad, to allow the shipment of Amer- 
ican-baked matzohs which five com- 
panies have generously indicated they 
will make available if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment gives assurance that such a 
shipment will be permitted. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SCHENCK (at 
the request of Mr. HALLECK), for March 
22 and 23, 1962, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Ryan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HEMPHILL (at the request of Mr. 
HECHLER), on Tuesday, March 27, for 1 
hour. 

Mr. Yates, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER (at the request of Mr. 
HECHLER), for 1 hour on March 27. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 10 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. RosENTHAL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) , for 30 minutes, on March 28. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
Kyu), for 60 minutes, on March 28, 60 
minutes on April 4, and 60 minutes on 
April 11. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was to: 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) and to include ex- 


Mr. FULTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. BREEDING. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Morris. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr. St. GERMAIN. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 641. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an intermediate lens beta-ray spec- 
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trometer for the use of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., and to amend section 165 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
res to treatment of casualty losses in 
areas designated by the President as disaster 
areas. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2165. An act for the relief of Jean L. 
Dunlop. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 22, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, section 


502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended by section 401 (a) of 
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Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign currencies 
expended and dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds by Members, 
employees, and committees of the Con- 
gress. 

The law requires the chairman of each 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency and dollar ex- 
penditures from appropriated funds 
within the first 60 days that Congress is 
in session in each calendar year, cover- 
ing expenditures for the previous 
calendar year. The consolidated report 
is to be forwarded to the Committee on 
House Administration which, in turn, 
shall print such report in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record within 10 legislative days 
after receipt. Accordingly, there are 
submitted herewith, within the pre- 
scribed time limit, the consolidated re- 
ports of the following committees of the 
House of Representatives: Government 
Operations, Science and Astronautics, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Ways 
and Means, Judiciary, Public Works, 
Foreign Affairs, and House Administra- 
tion. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and r ee funds b; y the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. House of 


Representatives, erpended between 


RECAPITULATION 
(U.S. dollars equivalent or U.S. currency] 


an. 1 and Dec. 81, 1961 


Committee 
TT h ̃ A! ¹6ĩüU — TNA $, 
Executive and Legisative — . zation Subcommittee. 
iid Operations Subcommitteo-._.....-.....-------- 


‘oreign Operations and porn 
Hote Government Information Subcommittee 


Affairs Subcommittee.. 


Lodging 


Foreign corey. funds: S. dollars equivalent) 


A 
but Res. 70, 87th Co 


36, 859. 27 
WILLTAN L. Dawson, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


FULL COMMITTEE 


Name and country 


sini too Ray Davis: 


Lodging Miscellaneous Total 
S. dollar U.S. do! U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
Foreign plaar Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency] or U. currency | or U.S currency | or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
49, 50 750 28, 50 487. 50 18. 53 460. 17.48 3, 000 114.01 
36. 79 200 29. 08 140 20. 36 186. 05 27.04 779 113. 27 
46. 08 6-8 17. 98 40-13 139. 52 9-16 27. 54 82-5 231.12 
281.01 869. 40 173.01 1, 632 824. 77 315 62. 69 | 4, 228. 50 SAL. 48 
69. 36 259. 40 64. 85 395 98, 91 122 30.55 | 1,053, 80 263. 67 
186.23 | 119,000 188. 02 4, 381 6.92 11,209 17.71 2, 460 398. 88 
46. 45 1, 850 30. 25 617 10.00 577 9. 41 5, 900 96. 17 
FTF %%% œͥ MERI —8 G56, 00 eerste to eae al aa 856. 00 
147. 65 763. 30 155.79 | 1,954, 43 398, 90 295. 30 60.27 | 3, 780. 43 762. 61 
39. 82 103 25.78 98. 87 67.90 17.00 725 181.47 
30. 53 195. 30 28. 40 280. 70 40. 81 111 16.58 800 116. 32 
35. 54 5-7-2 15. 03 75-70 211.73 9-17-0 27. 68 103-4-2 289. 98 
47.44 807. 50 31.41 492 19, 13 71¹ 27. 66 3, 230 125. 64 
60.92 | 63, 410 102. 41 47,710 77.05 20, 760 33.53 | 169, 600 273. 91 
27. 34 2. 39. 70 670 10. 92 1, 509 24. 60 6,202 102. 56 
n a eae T a 856. 00 
ent before France, and return.” Return portion of ticket turned in to Embassy in France and 


ìi Round-trip 


steamship transportation purchased by U.S. State 8 ) 
departure via United States Lines (SS United States) reading New York-LeHavre, applied against return transportation vis air.) 
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U.S, dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency| or 


Name and country 


SSS 3838 


SESRSES 
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E 
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3 
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8 


ws 5, oar RECAPITULATION eis 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) — 175. 56 
e — H. Res. 70, S 7th Cong - 471.00 
. ¼— ͤ ͤ . ̃ ͤ ͤ— ĩͤ ß ĩͤ . . E 
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WILLIAx L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 


— = — 
Name of 


Name and country currency U.S. dollar 


SB SSESS 


3 Air transportai Washington, D.C., to Dakar, Accra, Lagos, Khartoum Nairobi, Kampala, Cairo, and return via Pan American Airlines, Ticket purchased 
by U.S. Department of State Sat eh arcane funds. 
RECAPITULATION 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent). — . —L . ͤ—ͤ1d 3 — $2,515. 56 


Defense 
Defense (MAT 
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05 
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05 
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30 
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94 
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3. 
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2. 

6. 
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3 Only figures available from t of State. 
+9 round-trip airline tickets via Pan ican Airways at $950 each, 


REOAPITULATION j 
% „ ⁵³— EE T. E EET $15, 008. 36 


WauLram L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
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Samuel J. Archibald: 
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15. 60 74. 60 23. 37 28. 20 10. 40 3.25 51.03 

44.74 295 51.75 38. 00 6. 66 113. 50 

115. 28 63, 300 175. 71 500 20. 79 346.11 

ns 2 OS —— one 934. 80 
1, 685.077 Qo eee 496 e 488,88 7, 688. 43; 


Raund. trip, air transportation purchased by U.S. State Department before departure via Pan American Airways System, reading Washington-New York-London, 


eto., and return. 
RECAPITULATION 
Wontign Curmency (0-6; dollar e y D E EEEE TE A A IE E ESE E O E G ES $7, 685. 43 
WiLLIaAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated Tunca oy 75 5 on Science and Astronautics, expended between Jan. 1 
a 31, 


Name and country 


zs 
8 


2) BE 
82 


33. 60 
50. 66 
52.00 
88. 45 
168. 00 


8 
a 


8888 


S888 
REEFF 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Science and Astronautics, erpended between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. $1, 1961—Continued 


Miscellaneous Total 
Ni d 5 — U.S, doll: U.S. doll 
fame an curren: 8. dollar U.S. dollar 
N oy, Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 
currency currency 
Victor L. Anfuso: 
1S E EN AEREO ES a TE ES 24, 840 40.00 | 859, 507 1, 384. 00 
AEN r . ATRE P l, 
— ͤ . v:; E E E L R T A ER 7 O OR 40. 00 2.448. 00 
— — 0.0 56.00 
3.0.0 35. 0.0 78. 65 
1. 67 200. 00 66. 67 
25.00 4.42 600. 00 106, 20 
LORIS 2 307. 52 
F Pound 6.6.6 17.76 45. 13. 2 101. 27 
6 . RRS SERS Now teak PANN 85.0 17.34 | 1,172.0 239, 19 
E EAE EE A SRE ̃ ̃ ß ̃ A A E] z — 38.10 ——— 430, 46 
———— —ũ—p Err 
TTT r ee —83.23—— 9,018. 81 
Amount 
Renn, / = E 22 $9, 018. 81 
GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Chairman, Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
Mar. 9, 1962. 


Report o, enditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, U.S. House of Repre- 
exp een 8 eee Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 : Y Here 


Lodging Meals 
N: d — — U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
amo and coun 8. 3 
1 Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
ey} or U.S, cy} or U.S. 
currency currency 
81/13/6 228. 70 15/7 43. 80 46. 70 77.10 396, 30 
434. 85 86.97 510 102. 00 80 16. 00 13. 00 217, 97 
296. 70 74. 18 153 38. 00 75 18. 75 12. 50 143. 43 
1, 639, 85 328. 00 850 170. 00 1, 695 339. 00 26. 00 863. 00 
52, 360 84. 45 46, 750 75.40 23. 300 37. 70 25.07 222. 62 
3, 600 72. 00 1, 860 37.20 2, 000 40. 00 22. 00 171, 20 
127. 25 46. 30 10 40. 70 67. 90 288. 15 
2 54.90 72.00 923 41.00 15.00 182. 96 
227. 70 56, 03 165 41.25 155 38. 75 12. 50 149. 43 
1,050 210, 00 810 162, 00 60. 00 25. 00 457. 00 
3, 050 61.00 2,120 42. 40 106. 30 23. 00 232,70 
5 45 91. 70 14/9 41,10 46.70 67.20 246. 70 
197. 39. 52 410 82. 00 16. 00 13. 00 150, 52 
20 31. 05 180 45. 00 49. 75 10.00 135. 80 
576 115. 20 175. 00 60. 00 20. 00 370. 20 
3, 600 72.00 1,980 39. 60 40.00 23.00 174. 60 
31/2/6 87.20 45 126.00 56. 70 87. 65 357. 55 
196. 05 29. 21 505 119, 00 10. 40 82. 00 250. 61 
82.80 20.70 132 33. 00 18.75 66. 80 130. 25 
1,800 36. 00 3, 500 70. 00 50. 70 56. 05 212. 75 
45/7, 127.40 14/4 40. 90 46.70 102.90 317.90 
271. 54. 33 415 83. 00 16, 40 13. 00 166. 73 
220. 80 55, 20 175 43.75 49.75 37.25 185. 95 
039. 35 207.87 860 172. 00 292. 20 175. 00 847. 07 
51,160 82. 52 43, 425 70.04 68. 30 27. 30 248, 22 
Belgium ............-.... ey 1, 36.00 1,990 39. 80 40. 00 22.00 137.80 
John D. pael: Na 722, 80 144. 56 475. 40 95. 08 0 264, 84 
Paul S. Bauer: 
CCC ig zy me 
79.32 | 51,120 82. 45 16.94 32.27 210, 98 
104. 30 31/2 87. 20 23.70 14.00 234. 20 
132. 00 675 135. 00 19. 20 25. 40 311. 60 
ea ae a a a Me | peaa (eS) a e 


RECAPITULATION 
F E e 
2 currency eq 


os 


— — 0,205, 95 


HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Mar. 8, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


Total a — —ñ—ů¹—ůͤ— . ⏑—ʒBä6— 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and eee funds, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives 
$ d ‘eee expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 ; e ó 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 


currency 
1 —— ͤ . tena] a a athe 12. 15 
35. 41 7.14 3 
58. 23 11, 20 251. 16 
r 11. 55 96. OL 
— — K ˖ꝛ˙ ˙˖7—‚wQö A Fee eee 5, 060 102, 07 
enpersanan 2,751 55. 80 25. 00 10, 754 215. 85 
300 43. 65 9.42 880 127. 11 
Meet Sees ae 455 92, 58 50. 00 690 142, 58 
Hon. 
E 34 Sa 16. 00 100 280. 00 
124.10 354 90. 00 26.00 5, 673 1, 421. 80 
Italy 202.01 | 124, 000 200. 00 k 50.00 | 398, 379 641. 51 
Fran 166. 32 650 131.00 $ 35. 00 2, 000 407. 32 
Switzerland 232. 00 700 160. 00 60. 02 12.00 2,000 464. 02 
85. 87 280 55.79 12.15 756 153. 81 
61. 44 000 64. 00 182. 58 191, 836 308. 02 
122. 67 480 106. 00 16. 96 1,060 245. 63 
45.25 200 51.00 1, 240. 30 8 5, 592 1, 336. 55 
33. 58 130 29. 90 39. 10 2¹ 16. 23 517 118. 81 
18. 20 860 17.20 14. 00 470 9. 40 2,940 58. 80 
30. 45 199 28. 86 10, 44 59 8. 55 540 78. 30 
28. 00 9.1 25. 32 5. 84 3.1 8. 52 24.4 67. 68 
„ 1.00778 onc cnn] nese cones 4, 230 1, 007. 75 
33. 58 108 24.84 30. 80 8⁴ 19.32 498 114. 54 
18, 20 988 19. 75 11.30 528 10. 55 2,991 59. 80 
38. 00 121 30. 25 1, 046. 80 30 7.50 4, 706 1,122. 55 
28. 00 10. 10 29. 40 7. 00 8. 88 25.6 73. 28 
27. 60 12 27. 60 37.72 20. 493 113. 39 
18.20 955 19.10 18.70 16. 3, 020 72. 40 
30. 45 180 26. 10 8.99 12. 541 78.45 
28. 00 9 25. 20 5. 90 10. 25. 4 69. 48 
fas ASL | Tat ec Pe ate | 1,007. 75 4, 230 1,007. 75 
— — aes SN 6, 699. 99 ——— 10,482, 64 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) i- e e . . ̃ ̃ . $10, 482. 64 
Appropriated funds. —— — ͤ ——— ——ç.———.————————— emeur eiee 
„ccc ¶ „„ —— —— ) — . — . —— 10, 482. 64 


WILBUR D. MLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House of Representatives, expended 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


Name and country 


Hon. Emanuel Celler: 1 
German 


— bene K a ee ee * basadegesslabennenr Sgap 099. 70 

Italy N. Nat 2 420.62 885, 62 

7 3 25. 00 1, 218. 16 

— Sse 25 ee 

104. 68 189/130] 8237) WYO} 2.54 fl 150.90 

76. 75 134. 70 1, 411.94 

85. 54 een 241. 30 

236. 84 200. 86 689, 40 

73.45 138.65 1,411.94 

83. 62 143. 95 348. 03 

122. 52 132. 48 280. 00 

115.02 r e Ree 323. 89 

64.05 90.00 224. 08 

Bpeeler W. Hoün g.. erg 85.35 162. 96 364. 35 

Hon. Pe 

/ es CF 22 
land- 

aw 246. 40 222. 40 585.09 

2 . 1,099. 70 

123.20 425 98. 60 00 265. 80 

33. 90 25, 100 40. 58 40 374. 88 

40.70 960 33.00 06 212. 92 

81. 30 300 75. 00 00 178. 30 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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i i ies and i ‘unds, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House of Representatives, ex 
e al aka S, ert — Dec. 81, 1961—Continued re 


Foreign equivalent 


or U.S. 
currency 
791. 65 442, 33 
298. 94 145. 35 
295. 61 814. 66 
297.20 250. 63 
490. 85 250.00 
56/1/2 644.00 
ms Chace oe ell Pia e Ba ent 1, 880. 91 
Derr E E 347.83 
500.00 
477 203. 30 
15, 936 119. 17 
—— — —„—-—æõ 4 „. 1,818 00 4 1, 818. 
490.00 | 372, 600 600. 00 1, 475.00 
59.00 1,300 80. 00 650 174. 00 
56.00 420 60. 00 245 176.00 
97.00 53.2 150.00 14.2 397.00 
— —— — — 6, 288 — 1. 572. 00 
98. 00 265 53. 00 360 288. 00 
275.00 | 82, 503 133.00 | 404, 892 1, 285. 00 
TT 4, 400 . 1, 100. 00 
gg 25 — 2 8 zs 
— ͤ— 90.00 42.00| 20 183. 00 
Engian 76. 06 42.00 8 169.06 
ion oe : on ala WE ET a 7,802.04) 1,871.15 . fc. . 1, 871.15 
141.70 197. 95 749 000 521. 93 
83. 66 130. 62 28, 224 324. 68 
27.37 34. 86 6.14 75. 83 
— — ire ree A 4, 343.30 884. 884. 
44.17 42.43 30. 67 K 113, 40 
20.00 28.31 40, 642 65. 45 113. 76 
17.60 20.15 52. 55 17. 40 185. 00 61.25 
21.20 22. 60 22.13 SS 178. 50 50.00 
82. 40 37.35 185.85 20. 65 9. 60 900. 00 100. 00 
33. 48 19.72 5.60 21.00 58. 80 
132. 90 143. 16 384. 46 78. 40 53. 60 | 2, 000. 00 408. 06 
Goemmmn gen D 132. 94 223. 56 699. 40 1, 174. 85 43. 50 | 6, 299. 40 574.85 
Switzerland 82. 44 94. 94 407. 59 94. 35 28. 50 | 1, 206. 99 300. 23 
Walter e 126. 63 144.41 | 315.07 64.30 32.00 | 1,790. 97 367.34 
Germany. 120. 25 202.25 | 4,699.40 | 1, 174. 85 43. 50 | 6, 199. 40 549. 85 
Switzerland. 145. 40 141. 23 426, 04 98. 62 42.00 | 1,845.72 427.25 
N ——g—2—ͥ— — E sens) L p a ⏑ P n 907. 
1$370.49 mal check refunded to State Department. Funds expended for use of Representative Byron G. Rogers as well. 
2 Un of air ticket to be refunded to State Department. + $450.00 personal check refunded to State Department. 
30n Presidential mission for celebration of 100th anniversary of unification 185.00 personal check refunded to State ent. 
of Italy. s Unused portion of air ticket to be refunded to State Department. 
888) personal check refunded to State Department. 8828.19 personal check refunded to State Department. 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mar. 12, 1962. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and ropriated funds, Committee on Public Works, U.S. House of Representatives, expended 
= r: yoran 10 es 3 pet 1 and Dec. 81, 1961 


. 05 36.00 41 92.25 163.5 367.30 

00 22.60 130 22. 50 1,065 184.90 

00 5, 16.00 5, 400 15.00 25, 039 69. 56 

—.— 82.00 1,845 53.00 4,502 129. 18 

ee 22. 00 4 15.00 1, 020 34.00 8, 002 100. 00 
— hts RINE 54.00 | 22, 600 36.00 | 24,900 40.00 125, 400 201. 00 
Singapore.___...........-. ES Do ES OE RRS —— SEL X 12. 00 29.27 F 68. 03 21.89 
C00 Rie: D ld | a Be = 15.00 262 12. 55 677 27.55 
F bP ES E 20.00 15.00 360 40.00 990 110. 00 
F ̃ —M—T——— e i 8, 506.13 2, 142. 60 506. 13 2, 142. 60 

W. R. Hull, Jr.: Chile.. Escudo. 161. 00 98. 00 134 428. 00 517 492. 00 
T USRA — — a 3, 800 950. 00 3, 800 950. 00 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Public Works, U.S. House o resentatives, expended 
mortal 7 bans dom. 1 — Bec. 31, 1961—Continued deca = 


Name and country 


Robert E. Jones, Jr.: 
Australia... 41 257. 05 
Hong Kong. 380 135. 70 
9, 146 68. 4 


1 Transportation paid in German currency. 
Mercian PNT CTA. MOAT OUT õðyy r beneednnnaed pa oeeisieatrptaen E $13, 912. 68 


CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


Mar. 10, 1962. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives 
een Wee expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 á : 


FULL COMMITTEE 


Meals Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 8. 8. U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency] or U.S, or U. 8. or U.S. 
currency 


943. 70 192. 20 68.33 637. 24 

2, 15.70 6. 56 25. 06 

z 65.00 13. 26 8. 40. 64 

ABRAS 2, 740 i 5, 600 101. 50 102. 331. 50 
Be enen 1, 174. 60 
84. 135. 90 456. 07 

f RMON | CULES | si Ue Ste Series A EE 1, 047. 50 

568. 01 115.6 418. 78 

60. 85) 15. 25 25. 06 

1 2.20 1 533. 25 

4, 835. 97, 20 62. 656. 172. 41 

192. 48. 19.25) 40. 48 121. 93 

343. 9 79.8 31.8 103. 96 189. 72 

r F. . 338. 68. 9 34.0 128.8 184. 04 
eee eee ee 489.15 90. 32,2 399. 86 310, 42 
228. 57. 00 3, 200. 55 2. 3,431.19 

6, 273. 60 195. 34.3 992. 46) 433. 0 

31, 733. 10 81. 27. 27| 10, 743. 3 163. 73 

81 150. 37.02] 11, 342. 40 

172.8 43.20 19.85 103.95 

209. 10 47.21 21. 114. 02 

42. 35 15. 40 9.45 44. 45 

„ ccc ema) YE PS 

782.0 150.2 620. 957. 87 

429.6) 107. 42 872. 12 1, 212. 00 

208.82 44. 88 7. 71.73 

536. 05} 20.8 1.75 67.15 

1,348.6 44. 96 8.0 137.33 

108. 5 ST eee ee 113.02 

6.4.1 131.72 

410. 97 83. 795. 89 

20. 85 17. 06 37. 86 

PaO, Pee AL OM ST MRSA EO MERITS 16. 93 

T 52. 88 17. 50 74. 50 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives 
1 e expended i: sa Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1961—Continued ; 


Name and country currency 


illiam 8, Broomfield: 
pay ue 8 34. 50 51.99 3, 005. 08 
30. 97 13. 00 98. 37 
79. 88 43.22 207. 55 
41.00 26. 25 116. 45 
26. 54 7. 84 61. 73 
65. 97 47.73 206. 07 
EA EE a A A E a. T thn! 24. 00) 15. 00) 83. 27 
Unite 1 5 — TT e eee 0. 25) — 23. 50 
Hon ne Frane 521. 93 106. 30) 380, 53 77. 50) 18. 75} 10, 271.4 2,091. 95 
Deutsche 113. 03 28. 33) 25. 94 6. 50) 8. 30 4, 203. 1, 053. 53 
Peseta.. 7, 365 122. 75 17, 373 289. 55 80. 30 43, 722 728. 70 
Pound.. 69. 46 23. 00) 79. 31 26. 26 4.93 181. 18 59. 99 
Rupee 209. 95 44.48 281.03 59. 54 7. 60 566. 50 120.02 
oe) REE d 141. 60 30.00 187. 62 39. 75 8. 00 604, 96 128. 17 
6 564. 30 27. 00 872. 58 41.75 7. 50 1,879.96 89. 9 
ooo o eee Hong Kong 139. 65 24. 50 155. 04 27, 20 3.00 342. 11 60. 02 
. 560.0 14.00 648.0) EE eit Sai elie ae 1.97| 1,286.8) 32. 17 
Japan en. 18, 180 50. 50 15, 552 43. 20 5, 346) 11. 45 48, 200 120.00 
1 a — 1 75 F , | hacen iiag wer {hi aa ha = ad bie ee —0———— 202. 00 
J. Irvi alley: 
iat A Fran. 1, 116. 00 165. 00 79. 400 2, 233. 44 454. 87 
Deutsche mark . 16. 00 6.25 100. 00 25.06 
Fran 81. 25 10. 00 3.00 170. 75 34, 87 
Zloty ---.-------- 945 4, 150) 61. 00) 13, 450 243. 50 
FU. K . 406.4) 1 i T.) RDA, E 1, 174. 60 
Fran 635. 40 3, 044. 75 47.25 945. 04 
c e o a 0o23 8 1, 380. 97 229, 04 
0% ( DO R ER ⁵⁵ñ— .. . ³ TESE — 
133 one H. Res. 60, H. Res. 61, 87th Cong. 


THOMAS E, MORGAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FAR EAST AND THE PAOIFIO 


Hon, J. L. Pilcher: 
Jap: 080. 00) 8. 98| 42, 531. 
356. 00 14.35) 2, 304. 70 
530. 70) 225. 39.74) 1, 430. 07 251.02 
103. 00) 1, 465. 50 20. 08 6, 127. 50 83, 
909. 00) 224. 00 11.20) 2, 729. 131.02 
85. 80 22.20 111.00 23. 62 219. 00 47.10 
143. 60) 89. 30 104. 00 22. 13 305. 70 87. 15 
137. 10 156. 50 52. 00 17. 33) 345. o 101.19 
1350. 7% 55,777 77.87; 35,51 134 8% 6 % 54.60% 13.8% 4587.48 211.78 
F - 89 -14 -39 4.03 11.27 
402. 00 44. 697. 15 106. 50 11,83} 1. 205. 65 133. 95 
862. 00 47. 6, 733. 00 1, 470. 00 24. 50| 11, 065, 00 174. 41 
190. 40 41. 1, 252. 60 435. 25 15. 25 2, 878. 25 100. 71 
SEES REE RS as a . 760. 00 35. 11, 234. 00 2 1, 030. 00 2.86) 27, 824. 00) 77.20 
0 Se Se New Taiwan 360. 00 34. 1, 109. 90 5.00 334.00 8. 35 3, 003. 90 75. 10 
%% ⁰ 85 437. 40 76. 1, 570. 30 93. 92) 572, 22 100.39) 3, 115. 546. 54 
Lb Eo Se ee ae 8, 342. 00 45. CORES "ININ ea eaaa 604. 44 28| 8,908. 25 122.03 
Thailand.. ä 909. 00 43. 2, 115. 80 93.56) 088. 80 5, 884. 80 292. 02 
81. 80) 17. 310. 7.00 84. 18 519. 12) 106, 06 
143. 60 30. 855. 78 35.74] 220. 10 1, 397. 46 295, 20 
131, 65) 43, 455. 97 10. 50} 51. 99 671.11 223. 70 
159. 01 73. 178, 68) a 100. 06 ora. mu 
E SEE AREE (agen 7.32/ 20.48 8.40) sn o ~ 14.03 39. 27 
584.15 68.91) 1,338, 10. 20 150. 21 164.74 244. 54 
A RERE, 2, 874. 00 47.90] 5, 658. 00 10,10} 1, 441, 80) 579. 80) 176, 33 
5—— 1, 353. 00 47,35) 3, 433. 97 22, 30! 966.15 388. 67 221.04 
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pendit ign currencies, s 7 funds by ihe Committee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Repent of, ee en petit hans ee 1 vide g Dec. 81, 1961—Continued á d d 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC—Continueėd 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


N and country U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
ee. tį Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 


t 
or U.S. |cumency| or U.S. jcurrency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 


currency currency currency currency currency 
. Thomas F. Johnson: 
ar. EE ETATE Be 2 31.17 19, 170 53. 25) 1,720 27 41, 210 114. 47 
CAN VETTE E A 1, 605. 50 40.10] 1,834. 80 A E el A 37 5,055. 10 126, 34 
A 80.04) 1, 138. 199. 303. 30 06) 2, 798. 56) 490. 98 
60 51.9 4,171. 95 57.15 620. 50 01 9,742.78) 133. 56 
Th: 00} 43. 364. 20 68. 21] 1,234. 62 83] 4,624. 42) $ 
30 19. 43 197. 68 Do ole. ORS BSS aes 05 477.22 101. 54 
fT RRR SAE ENERE ENY 30. 43 456. 89 97. 21 68. 80; 68) 05 965. 02 205. 36 
Tebanan. 39. 237. 9 79.31 4 . 00 627.98 192. 62 
„FF ( 8 8 eal © . 86 
Opra 54 48) 60.21 3204) 173.4 80.25 50 48 23 220.48 
— — Sain 9 — Senne — 80 2. 48 3. 00 8. 40 7. 3 20. 60 11. 28 31.57 
Turkey 66.9 801. 90 99.10) 103. 50 11.50 215.19 23.91) 1,813.0 201. 45 
Sem e 0 36. 3, 65 60. 85 4, 992 83. 20 2, 859 47.65 13, 705 228. 43 
Talx r LATA 63, 83 83, 601 134.62} 38, 454 61.99) 28, 912) 46. 72 190, 603 307. 16 
Switzerland 15.44) 140. 68 33. 42| 199. 93 46. 49 3.00 86} 220.14 90.21 
Ser -•odʒ:i 0 102. 08) 5, 383) 107. 66 1, 050 21. 00 1.312 26.24 12. 849 256. 98 
59, 79 183. 77.07 532. 00 133. 00 54. 00 13. 50 1. 008. 93 283. 36 
. 7 680. 70 143.19] 836. 85 175.5 184. 90 38.92] 2 115. 63 444. 68 
72. 980 127. 7. 6 356. 6 12. 11.4 36.86| 213. 18. 0) 599. 06 
21, 500 16. 60 
21, 619 59. 06 
1, 85 46. 35 
7, 817. 1,318. 79 
2, 456. 68) 117.18 
144. 3: 30. 50 
232. 40 49. 28 
420. 60| 14. 73 
4.03 11.27 
712. 70. 21 
7, 625. 08 1, 906. 27 
32. 044 89. 02 
2, 320. 20 58. 00 
1. 280. 224.66 
6, 536. 30 89. 54 
2, 729. 36 131. 02 
181, 00 38.5 
415, 10. 88.32 
203. 25 87.75 
-31 - 86 
316. 05 146. 43 
4.03 11.27 
1, 136. 15) 128. 23 
9, 985. 00 166, 41 
2, 929. 45 102. 50 
2, 171. 76 544. 30 
42. 32 10, 428 . 1.070 2. 98 26, 733 74. 26 
| BLN ETS. Pee ay: 10. 32 501. 00 S| RE St! ES See 407, 00 10.18} 1, 320. 50 0¹ 
170. 67 
88. 11 
113. 83 
20. 31 
71.28 
68. 00 
44 
181.87 
11.20 
00 116.17 
SRE 75| 3, 116, 15 
F 7 2, 
— RSE 6.34 “22, 208 61.68 
2 S RS 10.68} 1, 604. 00 40.11 
— 2T—ͤ— 15. 90 998. 82 178. 24 
9. 4. 207. 80 59. 67 
1.10) 1,956, 21 94. 37 
3.31 128. 27.41 
E ORRE TOES — E 7. 233, 40 49. 66 
Lebanen Pound 8. 00 Laat > 3 
yA RTS RESET ANE ER ; Ee 85. 08) x. 30.15 2881.92 130. 52 
ESE ENEDA — T 08 1. 2 m 10 ey 
"TUERCY 5 — — 44. 08 ` 0 
to i a TRON EE 35.18 20. 85] 5, 736. 0 95. 59 
P e A AAR E UA 29.8 14. 40 1,985.70 60. 56 
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i ign e ies and 7 unds by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, US. House of Representatives 
Report of expenditure of foreign mee and ap 2 J y . ges 77,7150 .- Gontinusd 5 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FAR HAST AND THE PACIFIC—Continued 


Name and country currency 


currency | or U.S, 
currency 
Marvin Cox, USIA, escort officer: jane 2 8 
436. 50) 10. 39.09 
394. 10 38. 187.70 
2, 893. 20 13.74 68, 64 
801. 9.75 109.02 
35 aa sim Be 
100. . . 
123.00 14.42 254. 30 8.5 
Me er e e ere eee Coe 43°06] 304.70 141.07 
DENSa e Toreh 20 3.00 11.10 
9.22] 1,007.90 111, 99 
16.00| 6,829.00 113.82 
16.66] 3,930. 93 137.59 
28.08] 29, 505 92.85 
10.25] 1, 306.50 32. 67 
12. 47 1,088. 21 187. 40 
22. 4.60 4, 870. 00 66. 85 
50. 8.200 2,713. 33 133. 84 
7. 6.50 128.74 27.39 
48. 15.96 . 102.11 
37. 10. 50 80. 35 
57 40% 25. 500 12.02 38, 49) 129, 55 
2. 20 11. 10 
62. 7.00 
65. 28.17 
42. 10.52 


x) 

— — 
8 | eee: 
8/1 S88 


J. L, PILCHER, 
Ranking Majority Member, Subcommittee on Far East and the Pacifio, 


Report pendit oreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee for Review of the 
erta N Programs, US 2 * of 3 expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1961 d 
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Report enditure of foreign currencies and ap iated funds by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee Revi the 
oper at “Mutual ie Pobrane, US. N expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, N sh 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign curren: ff ꝙ ] ͤ TV.... mmm . P E E EE NE E $3, 381. 72 
3 —— — 7,577. 06 | 


THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Review oj the Mutual Security Programs. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the delegation, Canada-United States Interparliamentary Grou 
87 j U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1961 N Be 


Transportation Miscellaneous 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency! or U.S, 
currency currency currency 


Name and country 


64. 26 19. 55 19. 45 105. 76 
53. 55 35. 95 18, 49 218. 87 | 
61.20 14.74 2.15 78. 09 | 
55. 08 17.07 21.74 126. 89 
56. 61 27.02 4. 105. 51 
20.00 6.20 3. 26 20. 
. 13. 58 165. 81 
20. 00 5. 40 36. 

Harvey, Hon. James: Canada.. r 90. 27 

Kelly, Hon. Edna F.: Canada 64. 20 15.00 97.31 

ager Hon. William F.: 

anada.......-.. 90. 27 91. 56 

14. 00 16. 50 
61. 20 161. 
90. 27 121. 19 
90. 27 161. 18 
24.00 35. 
56. 
16. 
67. 
14. | 


/// ↄ ⁰ A EAA, a IA E A AE EE AE E a h T E, OEE EET $5, 083. 51 


CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Chairman, House Delegation, Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by ihe delegation, Mexico-United States Interparliamentary Group, 
Ass i U.S. House of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 R 


Name and country 8 
Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. 


Besserer 
RESESRRSSASS 


SEEL ZASE 


8888888888382 
Ss SSS SSS 88888 
S888 888888888 
SSS 88888888 
SASSSSSS8 8888 
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è 
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RECAPITULATION Amount 
Appropriated funds: Public Law 86-420, 86th Cong A A E EE Ro Oe SSD RONEN CP RN REN ERR ae BR) el RN EN pee oF $2, 788. 17 


D. S. SAUND, 
Chairman, House Delegation, Mexico-United States Interparliamentary Group. 


ere ES tee r ke ae y a 
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R expenditure of foreign currencies and Regd wna) funds by the ation to 50th Conference via Union, Brussels, 
e * Belgium, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31 f 


Lodging Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S, dollar 


Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 
currency 


Harold D. Cooley: Belgium k Ae ciel) ee 28. 06 161, 72 
Hale Boggs: Belgium 108. 64 09.85 —— — 15. 38 193. 77 
ohn W. 60, 30 1.70 8.00 189. 03 
Hugh L. Carey: 108, 54 5. 50 48. 61 408. 52 
Gerald R. Ford, Ir. : 108, 54 2.80 15. 27 327. 33 
James B, „ Jr.: Be 120. 60 5.10 25. 65 294. 56 
Charles B. Hoeven: Belgium. 120. 60 9.10 28. 65 426. 07 
Paul C, Jones: Belgium ... 117. 56 3.85 10. 90 226. 88 
L. MeDonough: Be 120. 60 6. 50 9. 98 202. 23 
Gracie pa Belgium.. — 3.15 12 a 200, 10 
St. George: Belgium . 28. 46 315. 89 
D. 8. Saund: Belgium 108. 54 14. 93 235. 44 
Christine 8. Gallagher: Belgium.. 63. 32 1.01 80. 03 
emu e rr 415. 02}. -....-... 3, 777.06 
RECAPITULATION 

Appropria fun Amount 
0 r . e 7 . nnana aniidae niaana $3, 777. 06 
Goverment denartiment: Department: Denne . yd aaa aaa ( 218. 50 
Total... --2-02nn nnn nn-nenn ncn n en nenn ne nn enn —————..ñ—————————.———— = 8,995. 50 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated Jusis > by the delegation to NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, U.S. House 
aoe ý of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1961 s : 


Name of 
Name and country currency 8. dollar 
or U.S, 
currency 
Victor ‘tok Anfuso: 
TAD e, aA S sean area franc... 49. 99 780. 84 
United s vu ag — p . ̃ . ,! . eT E 85.00 85.00 
Eo Eare RE tea — French frane... 49. 99 778. 80 
99. 88 _ 99.88 
49. 99 776.33 
128. 81 160. 81 
49.99 780. 84 
54.08 86.08 
49. 99 1.021. 48 
2, 302. 11 2, 302. 11 
689. 95 689. 95 
b 32. 70 
40. 90 772. 48 
40. 99 778.31 
234.72 811,47 


— 414 ͤ ..WU— r — 21.00 
49.99 780. 

215. 16 215.16 

49. 99 774. 10 

341, 47 344, 47 

49.99 776.06 

473.14 605. 14 

å $ Ae fa EENS ere S I E 20. 75 

Boyd Crawford: France N . 644.14 4 . 49. 90 777. 07 

2 a Gordon: France 8 * . 126. 50 245. 47 49.99 086; 99 637. 88 

ar $ 

88 49. 99 612. 65 

United States 55. 00 55.00 

tricia E. Peak: France 49. 99 626. 13 


1 Includes meeting as U. G. member, NATO eee Conference Standing Committee. 
3 Includes NATO a U.S, mili 


entarians’ visit, 
RECAPITULATION 
Foreign 3 dollar val ps 
currency Ar uutena Sienna T ERTE OEN E SA ᷑ᷣͤ ß ⁵ð S end E a a ted beeps a. eae $10, 671. 41 
Appropriated eee, rf! e te oe ee 2881 
n...... ⁵ĩꝛWwmu æSꝶ7q ¼nnrꝗ.!.. T LPE E o AEA A AE RA tea 15, 700. 93 


Wayne L. Hays, 
Chairman, House Delegation to NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, 


1962 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated 
Representatives, ex d 


Name and country 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 
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funds by the Commitiee on House Administration, U.S. House of 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1962 
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This report supplements the report of the delegation to the 50th Interparliamentary Personal check to Treasury Department for reimbursement of nonofficial 


Union Conference, Brusse! 
currencies authorized for attendance to the Conference. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF HOUSE COMMITTEES 
ON TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES IN 
1961 
The following committees of the House 

of Representatives have filed reports of ex- 

penditure of foreign currencies and appro- 

priated funds during the calendar year 1961, 

which have been printed in the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Record on the dates indicated: 
Banking and Currency, January 23, 1962. 
Post Office and Civil Service, January 23, 

1962. 

Veterans’ Affairs, March 8, 1962. 
Appropriations, March 8, 1962, 

Rules, March 8, 1962. 

Armed Services, March 8, 1962. 
Government Operations, March 21, 1962. 
Science and Astronautics, March 21, 1962. 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, March 21, 

1962. 

Ways and Means, March 21, 1962. 

Judiciary, March 21, 1962. 

Public Works, March 21, 1962. 

Foreign Affairs, March 21, 1962. 

House Administration, March 21, 1962. 

The following committees, not having 
members or employees traveling outside the 

United States in 1961, are not required to 

report: 

District of Columbia. 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Un-American Activities. 

Select Committee on Small Business. 

Select Committee on Export Control. 

The following committees have expended 

funds for oversea travel, but have failed to 

report expenditures as required by law: 
Agriculture. 
Education and Labor. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1839. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation for the fiscal year 1961 
(H. Doc. No. 368); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1840. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, Department of the 
Interior, for the fiscal years 1957 through 
1960; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


lgium, and sets forth the expenditure of foreign 


expen 


trunsportation 
ditures canoenses 


Personal check to Treasury Department for reimbursement of nonofficial 


r 267. 


351. 80 
Omar BURLESON, 


Chairman, Committee on House Administration. 


1841. A letter from the Chairman, Advis- 
ory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, transmitting an information report 
relating to tax overlapping in the United 
States, 1961, pursuant to Public Law 380, 
86th Congress; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1842. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to permit the Postmaster 
General to extend contract mail routes up 
to 100 miles during the contract term”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

1843. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting the Air Force re- 
port entitled “Semiannual Research and 
Development Procurement Actions Report,” 
covering the period from July 1 through 
December 31, 1961, pursuant to Public Law 
557, 82d Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: Committee of con- 
ference. H.R. 5968. A bill to amend the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, as amended (Rept. No. 1474). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, H.R. 8484. A 
bill to authorize establishment of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace and Saga- 
more Hill National Historic Sites, N.Y., and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1475). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 572. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of S. 2533, a bill to 
amend the requirements for participation in 
the 1962 feed grain program; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1476). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 10846. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the program 
under which Government contracts are set 
aside for small-business concerns shall not 


apply in the case of contracts for mainte- 
nance, repair, or construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 10847. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, for payments to local edu- 
cational agencies under Public Laws 815 and 
874, 81st Congress; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 10848. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to make it clear that disaster 
loans in cases of flood or other catastrophe 
may be made with respect to property of 
any type (including summer homes as well 
as other residential property); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R, 10849. A bill to amend chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to civil rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 10850. A bill to provide coverage un- 
der the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system (subject to an election in 
the case of those currently serving) for all 
officers and employees of the United States 
and its instrumentalities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 10851. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a regional office of the National 
Park Service at Cheyenne, Wyo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 10852. A bill to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of 
duties on certain classifications of spun silk 
yarn; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 10853. A bill to amend the act of 
May 22, 1928, relating to the comprehensive 
survey of timber and forest products re- 
quired to be made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 10854. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of surplus property to State agencies reg- 
ularly engaged in the operation of annual 
fairs and similar expositions; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 10856. A bill to amend part IV of 
subtitle C of title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
develop the South Barrow gasfield, Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, for the purpose of 
making gas available for sale to the native 
village of Barrow and to other communities 
and installations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10856. A bill to provide that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall furnish 
no aid or assistance to any foreign nation or 
citizen thereof in carrying out any activity 
under which American citizens will be dis- 
criminated against; to the Committee on 


Affairs. 
By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 10857. A bill to amend chapter 31 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide voca- 
tional rehabilitation for certain blinded vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R. 10858. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to construct Pine Mountain 
Dam on Lee Creek, Ark.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 10859. A bill to enable the Secretary 
of State to make such changes in the higher 
ranking personnel of the Department of State 
as he deems advisable; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 10860. A bill to assist the States in 
providing necessary instruction for adults 
not proficient in basic educational skills 
through grants to States for pilot projects, 
improvement of State services, and programs 
of instruction, and through grants to insti- 
tutions of higher learning for development 
of materials and methods of instruction and 
for training of teaching and su 
personnel; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 10861. A bill to assist in alleviating 
the effects of unemployment resulting from 
Federal tariff or trade policy by establishing 
a temporary program of supplementary 
grants for States which provide for liberal- 
ization of their unemployment compensation 
payments to persons unemployed because of 
Federal tariff or trade policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 10862. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, to promote quality 
and price stabilization, to define and restrain 
certain unfair methods of distribution and 
to confirm, define, and equalize the rights 
of producers and resellers in the distribution 
of goods identified by distinguishing brands, 
names, or trademarks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 10863. A bill declaring Good Friday in 
each year to be a legal public holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 10864. A bill to amend the Interstate 

Commerce Act to grant to any carrier of coal 


by pipeline, subject to any of the provisions 


of part 1 of the act, the right of eminent do- 
main, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

HR. 10865. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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HR. 10866. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McSWEEN: 

H.R, 10867. A bill to support the price of 
soybeans; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 10868. A bill to provide for a survey of 
the ring levee around Simmesport, La.; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 10869. A bill to authorize the modi- 
fication of the flood-control project for the 
Saline River and tributaries, Illinois; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 10870. A bill to authorize Federal 
grants to assist in the development and oper- 
ation of studies and projects to help older 
persons; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.J. Res, 669. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval and re- 
duction of items in general appropriation 
bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.J. Res. 670. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish the requirement 
that a poll tax or other tax be paid as a 
qualification for voting in any election; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.J. Res. 671. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual Youth 
Appreciation Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. Res. 570. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House of Representatives relating to 
the appointment of professional and clerical 
staffs of the committees of the House; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Res. 571. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of parts 1, 2, 3, 
and 7 of the hearings held before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on the impact 
of imports and exports; to the Committee on 
House Administration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 10871. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Abbondandola; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 10872. A bill relating to the trans- 
portation facilities operated by New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Louisiana and 
operating in the city of New Orleans, La., 
and all the shares of whose common stock are 
owned by Middle South Utilities, Inc.; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 10873. A bill for the relief of Lubomira 
Chodakiewicz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 10874. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Joseph Giovanniello; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 10875. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Enrica (Pasqualina Filippo) and Sister An- 
tonia (Ida Conforto); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

HR. 10876. A bill relating to the trans- 
portation facilities operated by New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Louisiana and 
operating in the city of New Orleans, La., 
and all the shares of whose common stock 
are owned by Middle South Utilities, Inc:; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H.R. 10877. A bill for the relief of Dr. 

ae S. Suarez; to the Committee on the 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 10878. A bill for the relief of Nisir 

K. Sen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. REECE: 

H.R. 10879. A bill for the relief of James 
W. Bowery; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr, RIEHLMAN: 

H.R. 10880. A bill for the relief of Dr. Chi 
Tien, Julia Lal-chu Cheng Tien, and Anita 
Tien; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 10881, A bill for the relief of Major 
Singh Sunga; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

HR. 10882. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights to D. C. 
Smith, of Fayette, Miss.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10883. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of all interests of the United 97 — 
in certain land in Jefferson County, Miss., 
to the holders of record of the fee interest in 
such land; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H. Res. 573. Resolution providing for 
sending the bill H.R. 10752, for the relief of 
the O’Brien Dieselectric Corp., to the Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


256. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Henry Stoner, Fort Wayne, Ind., relative 
to reapportionment in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Federal Power Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that the change of administration 


and the appointment of new members 
to the Federal Power Commission has 
resulted in little more than new faces 
presiding over the gouging of the con- 
sumers in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion charged with responsibility of pro- 
tecting consumers from unreasonable 
ot gouging at the hands of pipelines 

producers. It is difficult to assign 
ne within the Federal Power 
Commission for the latest action, highly 
reeking of impropriety, by the member- 


ship of that agency. The so-called area- 
pricing decision of the Federal Power 
Commission was a sufficiently scanda- 
lous continuance of the long-established 
policies in that body to bring about a 
loud outcry on the part of consumers 
over the continued manifest unconcern 
for the consumer interest, and thorough 
disregard for sound regulation. 
However, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has now reached either a new high 
or a new low in its record of disregard 
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for the consumer. The Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission announced 
the appointment of a National Gas Ad- 
visory Council to hold its first meeting in 
Washington March 20 and 21. There is 
no section in the act establishing the 
Federal Power Commission authorizing 
establishment of a National Gas Ad- 
visory Council. Moreover, it is interest- 
ing to note that many of the backers of 
the infamous natural gas bills are listed 
as members of that body. Included in 
the agenda for the first meeting are a 
number of subjects vitally affecting gas 
prices and consumer interests, including: 
“Is there a basis in the public interest for 
allowing pipelines a higher rate of return 
on producing properties than on other 
properties?” “Is the 12-year supply re- 
quirement for pipelines reasonable?” 
“How does it affect pipelines and con- 
sumers?” 

Also included prominently in the 
agenda are the questions: 

What are the effects of take-or-pay 
clauses on pipeline reserves and fi- 
nances? Expansion programs?” 

“What, if any, modifications are de- 
sirable in these clauses?” 

“How would modification of take-or- 
pay clauses aid purchasers, producers, 
consumers?” 

This smacks of ex parte communica- 
tion on a grand scale sanctioned by the 
imprimatur of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. If the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is to regulate in the public interest 
it should buckle down to the solution of 
its vast backlog of cases and to elimina- 
tion of its huge reservoir of pipeline rate 
increases under bond. If that agency 
will devote itself to its responsibility 
under law it has more than enough to 
keep itself occupied. 


The Irish Sweepstakes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
Congress continue to refuse to recognize 
and capitalize on the natural gambling 
spirit of the American people and while 
we keep our eyes closed and ignore the 
tremendous revenue-producing features 
of a national lottery, millions of dollars 
continue to leave our shores every year 
in support of foreign-run lotteries. 

This week, Mr. Speaker, the official 
drawing for the Irish Sweepstakes will 
take place in Dublin, Ireland. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens across the country will be anxiously 
awaiting the results which, in some 
cases, will mean the happy fulfillment of 
a dream. 

Ireland is one of the 50-odd foreign 
countries where lotteries are legal and 
proper and where the gambling urge 
of their inhabitants is tied in with the 
need for revenue. Last year, the total 
gross receipts from worldwide sale of 
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Irish Sweepstakes tickets were a record 
high of $48,976,859—an increase of 
about $3 million over the year before. I 
would say that at least $40 million of 
this amount comes from the good old 
United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, we can shut off the flow 
of billions of dollars now siphoned off 
by the underworld in the United States 
and by foreign-run lotteries by adopt- 
ing our own national lottery. A na- 
tional lottery in this country would 
bring into the U.S. Treasury $10 billion 
a year in new revenue which could be 
used for a tax cut and reduction of our 
big national debt. 


Charles W. Beckman: Good Citizen and 
Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
W. Beckman, burgess and mayor of the 
borough of Mount Oliver, Pa., for a quar- 
ter century died unexpectedly on Octo- 
ber 31, 1961, at the age of 70, concluding 
a life devoted to his family, community, 
its people, and his country. 

Mr. Beckman, son of Ernest and 
Sophia Beckman, was a lifelong resident 
of Mount Oliver where his grandparents 
had settled on a farm in the 1800’s. He 
married Marie Elizabeth Sullivan in 
1919 and had four children. 

Like his father, he chose public life. 
He was elected burgess of the borough of 
Mount Oliver in 1934 and held the office 
continuously, with the exception of a 4- 
year period, until his death on the eve 
of his anticipated reelection for a 
seventh term which he had been im- 
portuned to seek through the persuasion 
of his friends. On several occasions, he 
was a Republican candidate for county 
and State offices. He held the unique 
distinction in Pennsylvania politics of 
twice being elected—in 1949 and 1953— 
to the office of burgess as a write-in and 
sticker candidate, defeating both Repub- 
lican and Democratic opponents. 

Mr. Beckman was widely known as a 
successful businessman, pioneer automo- 
bile dealer, real estate developer, sports- 
Man and above all, he was known to 
his community as a friend in need. 

Among his notable efforts during his 
long career of public service was his un- 
flagging interest in promoting commer- 
cial aviation. 

In the early days of this industry, 
fraught as it was with physical and fi- 
nancial hazards, he owned and operated 
commercial airplanes, which demon- 
strated his faith in this then new mode 
of transportation. 

His recognized activities as a sports- 
man included both playing and pro- 
moting semiprofessional baseball and 
basketball, the training and owning of 
trotting and running horses, and the 
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development of a national reputation as 
a pigeon fancier. 

In an age of status symbolism, Charles 
Beckman was a man without preten- 
sions—warmhearted, kind and generous 
and always considerate of the problems 
of less fortunate people. 

Over the years he was the friend in 
need to hundreds of distressed families in 
Mount Oliver and other communities 
in the South Hills area of Pittsburgh. 
For a decade or more he was the uniden- 
tified “good Samaritan” of a community 
newspaper to whom families in distress 
wrote for and received help, particularly 
at the Thanksgiving and Christmas sea- 
son. 

Charles Beckman left to his family, 
his friends, and the community a legacy 
of public service and good will toward all 
men for new generations to emulate. 


Address by Hon. Oren Harris 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to call the attention of the House 
to an address of Hon. OREN HARRIS, 
chairman, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, before the Chi- 
cago Western Railway Club at their an- 
nual executive night’s dinner at the 
grand ballroom, Sherman Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, on March 19, 1962. 

The message concerns an important 
component part of our Nation’s progress 
and economy. For this reason, I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the text of Congressman Harris’ ad- 
dress and commend it to the attention of 
all my colleagues. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. OREN HARRIS, CHAIRMAN, 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Fon- 
EIGN COMMERCE, BEFORE THE WESTERN 
RAILWAY CLUB, CHICAGO, Marcu 19, 1962 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, it is 

a pleasure to be with you again tonight. 

I recall most warmly my visit with you 
here 3 years ago last November. At that 
time Congress had recently completed its 
work on the Transportation Act of 1958 and 
I recall discussing with you three railroad 
problems which had been developed in the 
course of our hearings on that legislation 
dealing with surface transportation, namely, 
competition, ratemaking principles, and 
diversification. 

Tonight we are just a month away from 
Lieutenant Colonel Glenn’s epochal flight. 
All of us followed closely his descriptions of 
what the earth looked like from a great 
distance. Thus it has seemed appropriate 
in these times to engage in a look at our 
Nation’s railroads as they might be viewed 
from afar off. 

Several weeks ago in New York, in speak- 
ing to the Transportation Association of 
America, I presented some views relating to 
the transportation industry as a whole, and 
expressed the opinion that we had a strong 
privately owned and privately operated trans- 
portation system, and that while I recognized 
some signs of weakness here and there, the 
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present condition of the transportation in- 
dustry could not be characterized as being 
in a crisis. There apparently has been 
some reaction to this talk, with some still 
adhering to a position of gloom and doom. 

So, since I am here in Chicago before your 
Western Railway Club where most of our 
great railroads are represented, I intend to- 
night to be more specific and to speak more 
about individual railroads than railroads as 
a whole. 

We have now had 3% years’ experience 
since the ge of the Transportation Act 
of 1958 and it is fitting to look at today's 
picture. 

There are several puzzling aspects in the 
present railroad picture. I should like to- 
night to discuss two of them—each is pro- 
vocative and challenging. 

The first puzzlement is the very hetero- 
geneous and opposite ways in which indi- 
vidual railroads have come out of the 1960- 
61 recession. Some railroads now have peak 
earnings. Others are abysmally bad. 

However, in order to analyze correctly the 
trend in railroad earnings, it is nec 
to take into account the effect in the last 
10 years of the temporary tax savings re- 
sulting from accelerated amortization of 
emergency facilities. This is so because net 
railway operating income, the measure used 
in determining the results of a railroad’s 
operation, includes Federal income taxes as 
well as operating revenues and expenses. 

Since these certificates of accelerated 
amortization generally were last issued in 
1955, their effect in increasing net railway 
operating income has about run out. In- 
deed, more than half the railroads serving 
Chicago already show a deficit in this ac- 
count, and are paying higher taxes than 
they otherwise would, and by this year, or 
by 1963 all railroads will be in this situation. 
Thus, from this one feature alone, indi- 
vidual railroads would have shown a de- 
clining net railway operating income these 
past few years, even though all other things 
were equal, and they had identical revenues 
and expenses each year. 

For example, in 1961, the Southern, Sea- 
board, and Norfolk & Western reported 
decreases from 1960 in net railway operating 
income. However, if the effect of these tax 
savings is eliminated, all three would show 
an increase. (I do not know, therefore, 
whether the current accounting treatment 
is exactly fair to the operating departments 
of the railroads.) During the past 10 years 
the temporary tax savings for individual 
railroads have averaged 10 to 20 percent of 
railway net operating income, and for many 
railroads has amounted to as much as 30 
percent in a given year. 

In going back through annual reports 
since 1948 of some of the major railroads in 
the country, I find that if the effect of ac- 
celerated tax amortization were eliminated 
we would have the following situation as to 
1961 net railway operating income. 

Atlantic Coast Line and Norfolk & West- 
ern, highest in these 14 years; Louisville & 
Nashville, and Union Pacific, highest since 
1951 except for 1 year; Missouri Pacific, high- 
est since 1952 except for 1 year; Southern 
Pacific, highest since 1953 (and perhaps 
earlier, as Moody’s Manual for 1960 may not 
have given a correct estimate of 1961 tax 
savings); Frisco, and perhaps the Cottonbelt, 
highest since 1956; Burlington, Milwaukee, 
and Illinois Central, highest since 1956 ex- 
cept for 1 year; Wabash, highest since 1957; 
Southern, highest since 1957 except for 1 
year; and Rio Grande, highest since 1958. 

On the other hand, the Santa Fe, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, Rock Island, Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio, and Pennsylvania merely were 
higher in 1961 than 1960; and the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Great West- 
ern, Great Northern, New York Central, 
Nickel Plate, and Northern Pacific were the 
poorest in the past 14 years. 
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I do not wish to say that this listing has 
been set forth in anywise to support a prop- 
osition that net railway operating income 
has been adequate these past 14 years 
whether or not we take into account this 
temporary tax savings feature, or that net 
railway operating income should not have 
grown commensurate with the growth of the 
country. Nor am I making any argument 
whether or not the accounting treatment by 
the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should have been different and 
like that of other utilities under regulation 
should have provided for the creation of a 
reserve to equalize these temporary savings 
over the years in the future when they act in 
reverse. Nor has there been any failure by 
the railroads to disclose to their stockholders 
what President Marsh of the Santa Fe de- 
scribed in our 1958 hearings as a temporary 
inflation in earnings that does not represent 
the true situation. 

I simply have offered this list to show that 
one of the puzzling features in the railroad 
picture today is that many railroads do not 
appear to be facing acute crisis, although 
it is all too clear that some are in trouble 
and others seem to be hurting. 

The second puzzlement I wish to discuss 
is the condition of the eastern railroads. 

For some time, naturally, I have been 
aware that the eastern railroads were not 
doing as well as those in the South and West. 
To some extent I suppose over the years my 
mind had attributed this to the fact that 
the East relatively had not been growing as 
rapidly as the South and the West. 

More recently, however, I have had occa- 
sion to be brought face to face with the 
truth that whereas during the forties perhaps 
the East did not grow as rapidly as the rest 
of the country, this was not true during 
the fifties. I became well aware of this fact 
for as you may know, down in Arkansas, we 
have been experiencing a little problem of 
congressional redistricting. There is nothing 
that so clearly emphasizes to some of us the 
relatively changing population of the coun- 
try as the change in the number of seats 
in the House of Representatives which each 
State has. 

Thus, in the past months I have had rea- 
son to become somewhat familiar with the 
1960 census which shows a nationwide pop- 
ulation increase of 18% percent over the 
1950 census. I could not help noticing the 
drop in population experienced by our many 
large cities since the 1950 census. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo—every one of these lost 
population in this decade. On the other 
hand, Los Angeles, Houston, Milwaukee, 
Dallas, New Orleans, Memphis, Denver, At- 
lanta, all grew substantially. 

In 1950, there were 18 cities with a popu- 
lation of 500,000 or more. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad serves 11 of these. Every one lost 
population. The New York Central serves 
nine. Every one lost population. 

In 1950, there were 32 cities with a popu- 
lation between 200,000 and 500,000, and 56 
cities with a population between 100,000 and 
200,000. The Pennsylvania served 23 of 
these. Eleven of these 23 lost population. 
The New York Central served 22 of these, 
Nine of these 22 lost population. 

In total, the large cities over 100,000 served 
by each of these railroads lost population 
although the territory served by each of 
them grew around 16 percent in population 
during the decade. The net railway oper- 
ating for each of these railroads for the 
years 1959, 1960, and 1961 averaged some 
60 percent less than for the 10 previous 
years 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

I commenced to wonder if there might be 
some correlation between railway earnings 
and the growth of cities served by the rail- 
roads. The territory served by the Southern 
Railway grew only at a rate of about one-half 
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that of the territory served by the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, but its cities 
grew some 8½ percent. Southern’s net rail- 
way operating income increased some 30 
percent during the 10 years. The Missouri 
Pacific territory increased about the same 
as that of the aforementioned eastern rail- 
roads but the cities over 100,000 which it 
served grew 26 percent and its net railway 
operating income has remained fairly con- 
stant. 

The Norfolk & Western and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio to some degree serve similar 
territory. The Chesapeake & Ohio’s large 
cities lost population during the decade while 
the Norfolk & Western increased 17 per- 
cent. Net railway operating income of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio increased only 2 per- 
cent while that of the Norfolk & Western 
increased 78 percent. 

The large cities served by the Illinois Cen- 
tral increased only some 2 percent while 
those of the Louisville & Nashville increased 
8 percent. The Illinois Central net railway 
operating income is off 49 percent while that 
of the Louisville & Nashville is up slightly. 
The Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe both 
experienced great growth in the territories 
served by them. The large cities served by 
the Santa Fe increased only 20 percent while 
those served by the Southern Pacific in- 
creased 32 percent. Santa Fe earnings are 
off more than those of the Southern Pacific 
during the past 10 years. 

I do not wish to state that there is a 
complete statistical correlation between the 
growth or decline of the large cities served 
by a railroad and its net earnings for too 
many assumptions or adjustments would 
have to be made relating to such matters 
as management, traffic composition, length 
of haul, number of industrial sidings, main- 
tenance of property, et cetera, but it is clear 
that where the large cities are losing pop- 
ulation (whether in the East, here, or in 
the West such as Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, or Portland) railroads are not doing 
so well. 

It would seem that the railroads have a 
substantial stake in these large cities. It 
may be that the decline of the city, even 
though the metropolitan area grows, means 
loss of traffic to the railroad. This was sug- 
gested by an Official of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in connection with a discussion in 
1957-58 of the Philadelphia commuter plan 
on the ground that its experience was that 
location of people and industry on the 
periphery of cities was not equally accom- 
panied by railroad sidings and increased 
traffic. It may be that the tax situation 
in these declining cities is much different 
from that in one which is expanding. From 
whatever the cause, I would think it be- 
hooves railroad management to be most 
energetic in its attention to its urban 
centers. 

Today we seem to be living in an age 
of “zations.” To all of the “zations,” in- 
cluding “centralization,” we now are add- 
ing “urbanization.” There can be no ques- 
tion about the country’s trend from rural 
to urban population. We all are familiar 
with the tremendous growth of our large 
metropolitan areas. What apparently is 
being overlooked, however, is what has been 
happening to the principal city at the heart 
of these areas, what are the railroad’s inter- 
ests in this central city compared with its 
interests in the new cities which are spring- 
ing up around it? 

This is a puzzlement to the legislator 
who is confronted with the requirements 
of the modern age, for there seems great 
dissimilarity in the approach to the prob- 
lem which is made by individual railroads. 

Some seem energetically to be attempting 
to rebuild and vitalize their cities. I have 
noted with interest not only what is going 
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on in your city here as to the commuter 
traffic but such innovations as that of the 
water taxl which Mr. Heineman is putting 
on the Chicago River. 

Others seem to take the position that this 
matter should be turned over completely for 
Federal treatment. Such position is most 
perplexing in the face of a situation where 
the cities, their citizens, and those who stand 
to gain or lose do not seem certain as to 
what they want to do about their own cities. 
This uncertainty is reflected in such trea- 
tises as those of the Committee for Economic 
Development which have titles like “Chang- 
ing Economic Functions of the Central 
Cities” and “Metropolis Against Itself”; in 
Robert Moses’ recent article in the Atlantic 
Monthly “Are Cities Dead?”; and in Lewis 
Mumford’s book, “The City of History,” to 
name a few. 

Cinderella’s character never recovered, one 
supposes, from the disastrous intervention 
of her fairy godmother. Having once dis- 
covered how far her problems could be solved 
by that wand, she, no doubt, stopped trying 
to solve them herself and adopted the slogan, 
“Leave it to grandmother.” 

Iam not yet fully convinced that the time 
has arrived when the Federal wand should 
be waved to bail out the railroads from some 
of these local problems. Certain it is that 
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the data I have given with respect to large 
city growth and railroad earnings would seem 
to that a railroad’s freight traffic is 
involved and that the railroad itself has an 
immense stake in maintaining the city’s 
population and in facilitating transporta- 
tion to the city from the suburbs. 

This year marks the 75th anniversary of 
the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
It is fitting that we note this anniversary, 
for under the regulation provided by this 
act, as amended, we have maintained in this 
country a system of railroads which have 
been privately operated. The tradition of 
this type of free enterprise seems to me to 
be worth keeping. 

In this orbital age, all of our practices, our 
institutions, our laws, and our businesses 
naturally come under the necessity of con- 
tinuous examination as to how best they 
serve the public interest. It is the duty of 
all of us to consider the extent to which 
regulation needs to be strengthened or re- 
laxed best to meet the public convenience 
and necessity of our times and of the future. 

I have attempted to outline for you to- 
night some of the perplexities which con- 
front a legislator as he considers today’s 
railroad picture and various legislative pro- 
posals. What the eventual answers to these, 
or to other matters may be, I do not know. 
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I trust, however, that from groups like your- 
selves there will come the results of thought- 
ful consideration which will lead to the 
maintenance of a vital, growing, and ade- 
quate national railroad system. 

It is encouraging to be here in Chicago 
where the railroads seems to be keenly alert 
to the situation. It is good to note the re- 
cent rundown in the Traffic World of what 
officials like Mr. Quinn of the Milwaukee, Mr. 
Heineman of the Northwestern, Mr. Murphy 
of the Burlington, our toastmaster, Mr. 
Johnson of the Rock Island, Mr. Marsh of the 
Santa Fe, Mr. Budd of the Great Northern, 
and others are doing to stimulate passenger 
business. It is good to note also that the 
Santa Fe now is proposing a petroleum prod- 
ucts pipeline on its right-of-way from Ana- 
heim to San Diego. This, like the products 
line of the Southern Pacific, is progress, even 
though this kind of progress and utilization 
of rights-of-way has been a long time com- 
ing. I have been tremendously impressed 
too, by Wayne A. Johnston’s recent 
to Illinois Central territory showing what his 
and other railroads have done to improve 
their efficiency so that today’s railroads have 
“stronger muscles than ever.” 

So, finally, I close using Mr. Johnston’s 
closing words: “I have always been an opti- 
mist about railroading.” 


Net railway operating income, 1951-60, 1960, and 1961, as reported and as adjusted to deduct temporary tax benefits arising from 


accelerated amortization of emergency facilities 


{In thousands of dollars} 
Net railway] Tempo- |Netrailway| Net railway operating | Net rallway oj 
00 ting | rary tax ve it income as reported income S sg 
come ts, icome 
reported, 1951-60 adjusted, 
1951-60 average 1951-60 1960 1961 

average average 
36, 213 5,023 31, 190 16, 168 493 116, 168 1 493 
49, 4, 728 44, 407 4,227 17, 833 4, 227 117, 833 
34, 618 3, 683 30, 965 15, 107 217,411 S 
19, 758 1,206 18, 552 15, 285 12, 590 18, 849 11, 923 
10, 751 1, 782 8, 960 6, 006 6,701 5, 721 7, 568 
61,011 8, 809 52, 202 48, 405 37, 793 40, 605 33, 043 
50, 854 4, 400 46, 454 66, 497 65, 484 61, 426 62, 804 
26, 064 2, 399 23, 665 13, 722 16, 880 13, 018 17,258 
24, 566 3, 688 20, 878 17, 745 23, 652 18, 488 24, 827 
7,727 736 6, 931 3, 304 4,770 3, 515 5, 080 
3, 251 621 2, 630 304 372 173 1, 400 
38, 881 3,239 35, 652 36, 108 35,771 34, 228 35,154 
10, 290 2,471 7,819 9, 876 10,811 0, 141 11,217 
21,055 3, 343 17, 712 15, 463 14, 584 14, 546 15, 410 
25, 226 3, 563 21,663 16, 632 18,918 14, 846 18, 649 
18, 134 2,104 15,940 8, 341 10, 191 8, 624 10, 986 
3, 806 404 3, 402 2, 258 1,769 1, 908 1, 636 
34, 542 3,359 31, 883 30, O41 30, 964 30, 744 32,212 
10, 541 0 10, 541 10, 321 10, 413 10, 321 10, 413 
14, 601 , 320 12, 281 13,085 12, 506 10, 596 10, 992 
64, 207 6, 504 57. 703 43,744 49,116 40, 826 48, 825 
54, 908 10, 724 44, 184 49, 375 53, 103 42,944 45, 436 
36, 480 7,275 , 205 32, 835 31,814 31,159 131,814 
13, 236 842 12,394 12,979 11,129 10, 864 11, 240 
25,477 2,642 22, 835 18, 435 16, 762 17,060 16, 242 
15, 49 1, 202 14, 657 10, 116 8, 586 9, 71 8, 387 
16,171 2, 044 13,127 9, 654 14, 113 9, 14, 086 

1 Effect of temporary tax savings not shown in Moody's manuals. 2 Deficit, 


Temporary tax savings arising from accelerated amortization of emergency facilities in excess of recorded book depreciation 
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[Thousands of dollars] 


1960 | 19611 


„ . ATOE (SRS 
apes 4,744 |...-....|__.-....|.-.....-|....-... Chicago, Rock 
— RSEE EE: 3,683 | 2,766 | 2,014 | 1,720 45 
1,206 | 1,835 909 | 1,436 667 || Missouri Pacifi 
PAET EE 1,782 | 2,111 | 1,704 295 2867 || St. Louis Southwestern. 
8,809 | 9,000 | 7,916 | 7,800} 4,750 || St. Louis-San 
4,400 | 7,125 | 5,650) 5,071 2080 Atchison, 
— 2,399 | 2,910 | 1,967 704 378 || Southern 
Louisville & North. 3,688 | 1,842 80 | 2743 125 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 736 275 249 230 310 
Chicago & East Illinois 621 336 146 131 328 
Southern 3,229 | 3,919 | 2,493) 1,880 617 
Atlantic Coast Line.. 2,471 | 1,305 234) 735 3 406 
Seaboard Air 8,343 | 2,547 | 1,777 917 2876 


1 Estimated, Moody’s Transportation Manual, 1900. 3 Data not given in Moody's Transportation Manual, 1960. 


4 Deficit, 
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Comparison of change in population of cities (over 100,000 paeen S m 1950) and territory served and of net railway operating income 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Baltimore & Ohio 
bash 


Missouri Pacifie 
Atlantic West Line. 
Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Pacific... 


Cities over 100,000 
Number, | 1950 census | 1960 census 
1950 


(Thou- 
sands) 


(Thou- 
sands) 
4, 


„„ 3 607 
— 2¹ 15, 850 

il 8, 482 

32 22, 520 

34 25, 673 

11 7,332 7, 

12 9, 190 , 098 
9 6, 724 6,679 
7 5,470 5, 455 
9 6, 575 6, 682 

12 7,811 7, 496 

11 6, 853 7, 064 
7 2, 086 2, 163 
7 2, 086 2, 163 

16 8, 477 9, 021 

18 4, 147 4, 487 
18 5, 679 6, 159 
2 598 683 
6 2,194 2, 554 
3 1,004 1,279 
ll 4, 747 5, 588 
10 3, 472 4, 143 
21 10, 948 18, 188 
5 1,015 1,241 
17 5,278 6,648 
8 1, 658 2, 112 
9 2,041 2, 606 
18 6, 928 9, 122 


Adjusted net railway 
operating income ! 
Change 


Percent 
5 
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1 Adjusted to eliminate effect of temporary tax savings arising from accelerated 


amortization of emergency facilities. 


now being covered 


3 Unadjusted, deductions for older projects terminated. There may be new projects 


3 Unadjusted, data not shown in Moody's manuals. 


Communist Political Propaganda 
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HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, for the bene- 
fit of my colleagues, I would like to in- 
clude at this point in the Record an 
excerpt from a letter I have received 
from a constituent who has found him- 
self to be on a mailing list to receive 
some of the propaganda material the 
Soviet Union and its satellites are ship- 
ping into this country and the US. 
postal service obligingly distributes at 
the cost of the taxpayers. My con- 
stituent received an envelope and 
brochure which is printed in Latvian. 
The origin of the brochure is attributed 
to a certain Committee for Sponsoring 
Repatriation and Cultural Ties With 
Countrymen Abroad: 

The following is quoted from my con- 
stituent’s letter of protest: 

The contents of the brochure is a vicious, 
criminally inspired slander. If such ma- 
terial were mailed in the United States the 
sender would be subject to prosecution and 
would face a libel suit. The author is at- 
tacking six Latvian pastors two of whom 
reside in Canada and the other four in the 
United States. All six of them are called 
bloodthirsty murderers, Gestapo agents and 
the like using the entire assortment of the 
established Soviet jargon in names calling. 
It fits nicely into the whole array of personal 
attacks on former citizens of the Baltic 
countries launched after World War II 
and stepped up recently in an effort to dis- 
credit and cast a shadow upon them, to 
create distrust among immigrants from these 


countries, and to stir up resentment within 
American people against them. The rea- 
son is obvyious—they are live witnesses of 
the Soviet atrocities committed in their 
countries against people and their church. 


This body, Mr. Speaker, took strong 
action against the free and subsidized 
delivery of Communist propaganda at 
the time it passed the postal rate bill in 
January, and I was pleased to give my 
full support to this amendment. I am 
hopeful action will be finalized without 
delay. 


The Public Welfare Amendments Bill of 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
public welfare amendments bill of 1962 
which has passed the House and been 
sent to the Senate is a sound measure 
aimed at correcting present welfare 
abuses and helping people to get off the 
relief rolls. 

This legislation is a 5-year extension 
of the program to aid dependent fam- 
ilies throughout the country. The ex- 
tensive provisions of the bill which grant 
aid to both parents in unemployed fam- 
ilies, give the States considerable free- 
dom in the expenditure of funds, provide 
programs for the support of children 
in foster homes and for day nursery 
care, afford work opportunities to wel- 
fare recipients, and allow the guardians 


of children of irresponsible parents to 
receive welfare funds in behalf of such 
children, will greatly contribute to our 
national well-being. 

The Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962 are vitally necessary for a number 
of reasons. First of all, while the num- 
ber of needy recipients on old-age as- 
sistance has declined—largely due to 
the increased protection provided by the 
old-age survivors and disability insur- 
ance system—the adequacy of payments 
to those remaining on the rolls has 
diminished. 

On the other hand, the program for 
aid to dependent children has shown a 
substantial increase over the past 22 
years. In 1940, 41.6 percent of this type 
of assistance was given because of the 
death of a parent, and 30.3 percent was 
given because of the parent’s absence 
from the home, However, by 1960, these 
figures had changed positions with 9.6 
percent of the funds being used because 
of the death of a parent, and the large 
figure of 62.2 percent being expended 
because of a parent’s absence from the 
home. This change has come about be- 
cause of the variety and complexity of 
the social problems affecting many mod- 
ern families, It takes a great deal more 
to solve these problems than simply 
sending a welfare check. 

The need for more effective public wel- 
fare programs is brought about in great 
part by reason of hard-core unemploy- 
ment in some areas which is the result 
of changes in the economic structure 
and industrial climate. Also, changes in 
the agricultural economy which have 
caused the migration of unskilled farm- 
workers to urban areas have had a pro- 
nounced effect. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the 
number of illegitimate births is in- 
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creasing and that family breakup by 
reason of divorce, separation, and deser- 
tion is also on the rise. It has been 
shown that these situations can be 
helped by well-trained, qualified wel- 
fare personnel. This fact is further evi- 
dence of the value of the public welfare 
amendments of 1962. 

For these and many other reasons, the 
bill recently passed by the House is 
sensible, realistic, and forward-looking 
legislation. It is a conscientious at- 
tempt in the direction of dealing more 
adequately with the great problems 
which face the United States in assist- 
ing all our people to become productive 
and worthwhile citizens. 


Recreation Development at the Alle- 
gheny River Reservoir and the U.S. 
Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
menting on a recent resolution adopted 
by the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen's Clubs, I released the follow- 
ing statement: 

I have watched with much interest the 
gradual development of plans for the Alle- 
gheny Reservoir. As this project takes on 
more definite form, many collateral in- 
fluences and benefits become a matter of 
deep concern to the public. Opportunities 
for outdoor recreation development are 
especially promising. It is doubtful if any 
section of the country has a greater public 
interest in hunting, fishing, and other forms 
of outdoor recreation. We have several pub- 
lic agencies that possess bigh competence in 
the fleld of recreation development. Each 
has its major areas of expertness. 

In the case of the upper Allegheny region, 
the maximum geturns from the valuable for- 
est lands, now enhanced by a water im- 
poundment of great significance, will require 
integration of many uses if the public in- 
terest is to be best served. The agency with 
specific competence in this field is the Forest 
Service. 

I have observed the multiple use manage- 
ment program of the Allegheny National 
Forest for many years. Under this pro- 
gram, timber resources are supplying raw 
material for local industry. Thinning and 
weeding operations carried on in the forest 
provide pulpwood for nearby mills. Under 
this pattern of wise use, wildlife produc- 
tion is stimulated to provide the maximum 
opportunity for thousands of sportsmen who 
flock to this area each fall for healthful out- 
door recreation. The dollar value of this 
use to the local economy is important. 
Other forms of outdoor recreation—camp- 
ing, picnicking, swimming—have been de- 
veloped on the national forest. Each of these 
uses is a facet of a planned area develop- 
ment. 

The Allegheny National Forest is already 
set up for business. It has long-range plans 
for developing the upper Allegheny region. 
It has a staff of skilled people on the job. 
It is financed to move ahead promptly, and 
indeed it has already started to work on 
lands under its control. While other agen- 
cies are equipped to take on certain por- 
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tions of the recreation development pro- 
gram, none is engaged in the multiple-use 
operation which characterizes the national 
forest. Any other approach would require 
setting up new headquarters and new ad- 
ministrative staffs, involving duplication. 
I hope the air will be cleared in the near 
future and the Allegheny National Forest 
can move ahead with its plans for full de- 
velopment of the shoreline resources as- 
sociated with the Allegheny Reservoir. 


John McCuish, Journalist, Politician, 
Civic Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret last week that those of 
us from Kansas learned of the sudden 
passing of John B. McCuish, of Newton, 
Kans., at the relatively early age of 55. 

I counted John McCuish among my 
personal friends. He had been active 
in politics in Kansas for more than a 
quarter of a century. I respected his 
counsel and his friendship. 

Mr. McCuish loved politics. He 
started at the precinct level and rose to a 
number of influential positions in the Re- 
publican Party including a brief tenure 
as Governor of his State. He served as 
Harvey County Central Committee 
chairman for several years, and was the 
first chairman of the Kansas Commis- 
sion of Revenue and Taxation. He 
served as treasurer of the Republican 
State Committee two terms, and was a 
delegate to the party’s national conven- 
tions in 1936 and 1948. 

One of the early supporters of Dwight 
Eisenhower for the Presidency, he was 
director of the Eisenhower for President 
campaign in Kansas in 1952. 

In 1954 Mr. McCuish was elected to 
serve as Lieutenant Governor of Kansas, 
and in January 1957, he became Gover- 
nor for a period of 11 days permitting 
the then Governor to take a seat on the 
Kansas Supreme Court. 

John McCuish served our Nation dur- 
ing World War II as a combat infantry- 
man in the European theater. Follow- 
ing the war he spent 90 days in Japan 
on a War Department assignment 
supervising the establishment of the 
first weekly newspapers in smaller cities. 
Its purpose was to spur the growth of 
democracy in Japan. He was the only 
American newsman on the mission. 

His journalistic talents extended to the 
publishing of weekly newspapers in 
Hillsboro, Kans., and his hometown of 
Newton, Kans. 

Mr. McCuish also devoted himself to 
the many worthy civic causes within his 
community and State. At the time of 
his death, he was active in planning 
the preliminary steps toward building 
& new library in Newton. 

He is survived by his beloved wife and 
lifetime partner, the former Cora 
Hedrick. 
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Under the leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial published in John Mc- 
Cuish’s hometown newspaper, the New- 
ton Kansan, upon which he had served 
as a reporter: 

JoRN B. McCuisn 


Harvey County lost the man who had been 
its top Republican leader for more than 
three decades with the death early Mon- 
day morning of John McCuish. 

Mr. McCuish continued to guide the 
strategy of the GOP in Harvey County even 
as he became a State political figure and 
was well along the road to his eventual elec- 
tion to Lieutenan* Governor and finally to 
become Governor for a short period after 
the resignation of Gov. Fred Hall early in 
1957. 

Priends say that the Newton man had one 
of the greatest number of acquaintances in 
and out of political circles as any political 
figure in the State. He included among 
those friends and acquaintances not only 
persons among the top figures in the State’s 
political life, but also among the ordinary 
persons in all walks of life. 

While he was actively engaged in State 
politics, he never forgot his hometown. 

When worthy projects came to his atten- 
tion he was ready to go to bat for them, 
and, on the human side, it can be noted 
that he also was ready to help Harvey “coun- 
tyans” who sought his aid in solving their 
problems that arose with governmental 
units. 

He kept up his interest in civic affairs to 
the last. He had been included during the 
last few days in the formation of a group 
that plans to “carry the ball” to secure au- 
thorization for a bond issue to finance 
construction of a new library here. 


Anniversary of Byelorussian 


Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, this Sun- 
day, March 25, as every year on this 
date, Americans of Byelorussian origin 
and their kinsmen in other free coun- 
tries will observe the 44th anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence of 
the Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 
On this eventful day 44 years ago the 
Byelorussians established a free republic 
with high hopes that their nation had 
at last gained its freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Unfortunately, their freedom was 
shortlived. A short time later it was 
destroyed by Moscow, and the Byelorus- 
sian people became one of the captive 
nations suffering under the tyrannical 
yoke of communism. Although the Bye- 
lorussian people have known no freedom 
in more than four decades, the spark of 
freedom and their desire for independ- 
ence has never died out. 

This quest for freedom must be kept 
alive and vibrant in the hearts of the 
Byelorussian people, just as we are en- 
deavoring to keep it alive and give hope 
to ali other captive nations of Eastern 
Europe. In these dark days of a world 
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yearning for true peace and freedom, it 
is urgent that all of these peoples must 
not despair or think that they have been 
forgotten by the rest of the world. To 
do so would be suicidal for them and a 
great loss for the free world. 

We must continue to exert all possible 
pressure and to focus the spotlight of 
world attention on their desperate situ- 
ation in order to encourage them and 
to help them survive their ordeal. In 
a showdown with communism, there is 
no doubt in my mind that these captive 
nations would render a great service to 
the cause of democracy. 

I extend greetings on this day to all 
Americans of Byelorussian descent and 
join with them in prayer for the early 
liberation of their ancestral homeland 
and their kinsmen who live there. 


Statement in Support of H.R. 10141 To 
Eliminate Discriminatory Literacy Tests 
as a Qualification for Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
on March 14-15, the subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee which is 
chaired by my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CEL- 
LER] held a hearing on my bill, H.R. 
10141. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues my statement in support of 
this most important legislation: 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 10141 BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE 5 OF THE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 
15, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to have the 
opportunity to speak in support of my bill 
H.R. 10141, to protect the right to vote in 
Federal elections free from arbitrary dis- 
crimination by literacy tests or other means. 

This is legislation that has been needed 
for many, many years. In modern America 
there is no justification whatever for the 
kind of discrimination practiced in some 
States of our Nation to effectively prevent 
citizens of those States from exercising their 
constitutional privilege and responsibility at 
the polling booths. 

Our society, Mr. Chairman, is one that is 
absed on consent; the citizens give their con- 
sent to the various governments of the na- 
tion to make decisions affecting their wel- 
fare. These governments—local, State, and 
national—are in turn responsible to the citi- 
zens, 

This system cannot be said to truly work, 
however, when the consent to govern is given 
by only a part of the citizens who are ell- 
gible under the Constitution. 

Let us reflect for a moment about those 
citizens who do not vote. We have, first of 
all, a large number of citizens who cannot 
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but they do not, and rightly so, participate 
in the selection of their leaders. We then 
the insane and those unfortunate 
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enough to have lost their voting rights be- 
cause of eriminal acts. 

This segment of our citizens, then, cannot 
exercise the right to vote for various good 
reasons. a 

What about the rest of our citizens those 
over the age of 21 (or 18 in two States) who 
are not insane and who have not become 
criminals. As we all know these citizens are 
guaranteed the right to vote by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Nothing 
should be allowed to prevent them from 
exercising that right. Unfortunately, some 
of them are denied that right by the impo- 
sition of discriminatory laws such as those 
we have under consideration here today. 

This bill would protect the right to vote in 
Federal elections of those of our citizens 
who have been discriminated against by 
literacy tests. 

There are a large number of citizens who 
do not come from an English-speaking back- 
ground and who, therefore, have been ex- 
cluded from voting; there are other Ameri- 
cans who have been excluded because of the 
color of their skin on the pretext that they 
are not literate. 

This bill, however, will set an excellent 
standard by insisting that no one be pre- 
vented from voting who has achieved a sixth- 
grade education. 

I cannot think of any more worthy piece 
of legislation presently before the Congress 
than this one, Mr. Chairman. Any bill 
which enfranchises people by removing arbi- 
trary discriminatory provisions in the law 
deseryes our wholehearted support and I 
trust that we will have the opportunity to 
act on it in the House in the very near 
future. 

Thank you. 


The Spirit of St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the whole world today, wherever the 
sons and daughters of Erin are, Irish 
hearts are happy and the world is gay 
in hailing the great patron saint of the 
Emerald Isle who brought the Christian 
God to Ireland. 

There is an eternality about St. Pat- 
rick, because the influences of supreme 
faith, undaunted courage, and untiring 
work for his cause has shone down 
through the ages with a gleaming fervor 
that has thrown off shackles and brought 
unimagined glory and triumphs to the 
Irish people all over the world. 

As the great Irish churchman and 
scholar, Bishop Philbin said: 

St. Patrick’s holiness was of no common 
measure. He not only transformed a peo- 
ple in the course of a few decades; he trans- 


formed them with a permanence that has 
endured until this day. 


Such was the influence of his preach- 
ing that the faith he imparted to the 
Irish has ever since remained, not mere- 
ly as a feature of their character, but 
as their characteristic feature—intense 
love of home, appreciation of the super- 
natural, emphasis on prayer and works 
of devotion, not only in devotional life, 
but in literature and folklore. 
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No other -personality has so impressed 
itself on the Irish people and across all 
the divisions and controversies that his- 
tory has imposed on the Irish, St. Pat- 
rick remains to this day their single un- 
disputed center of unity. 

More perhaps than any other race, the 
Irish owe their faith to God, not to the 
gradual influence of many workers and 
the play of many forces, but to one man. 
Through and through the Irish are Pat- 
rick’s children. 

St. Patrick braved many challenges 
and his life was full of hardships. 
Exiled, enslaved, disowned, condemned 
to the roughest life, he experienced 
famine and privation. 

He was seized, beaten, and imprisoned 
and denied even the privilege of writing 
and speaking. 

Such sufferings as Patrick underwent 
were to become the hallmark of Irish 
history, whose origin was in unyielding 
fidelity to faith. 

For this offense, throughout the years, 
the Irish have been robbed of their 
homes and lands, denied livelihood in 
their own country, deprived of the pro- 
tection of the law that is the right of 
every freeman. 

Hardship, poverty, and hunger were 
inseparable from the profession and 
practice of the faith; the great famine 
was only the climax of many like ex- 
periences to which the race was sub- 
jected in centuries of persecution. 

Exile has been a prominent part of 
Irish history, and it has spread Irish 
people all over the world, so that now 
there are vastly more people of the Irish 
race living abroad than in the home- 
land. 

Through heartbreak and bitterness, 
the Irish people have cherished their 
traditions, including their love of native 
literature even when this love was de- 
graded, suppressed, and denied, Suffer- 
ing and hardship often have compensat- 
ing graces, and the fact that the Irish 
have emerged unshaken in their alle- 
giance notwithstanding agelong cruelties 
and persecutions, remains one of their 
greatest glories. 

Irishmen and women thank the Lord 
with overflowing heart for the gift of 
steadfastness which Patrick gave to the 
Irish race. It is said that as a con- 
sequence of St. Patrick's inspiration 
Irish scholars kept the lamps of learning 
and knowledge burning in Europe 
throughout the Dark Ages. The work of 
Irish missionaries in the centuries im- 
mediately after St. Patrick is perhaps 
the most famous episode in Irish history 
but it is not the only one, and it may 
not have been the greatest, but it lives 
with us today, as we view this sick, dis- 
ordered world, beckoning us to stand 
firm and indomitable in our unflinching 
determination to preserve our heritage 
of freedom under God. 

We need a St. Patrick today to stir, 
arouse, and restore the faith of millions 
of people in our own Nation and through- 
out the world who are victims of modern 
materialism and paganistic philosophies 
and godless, dictatorial systems of gov- 
ernment. We need the zeal of St. Pat- 
rick to protect the precious, free heritage 
of America in whose defense so many 
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great Irishmen paid the supreme sacri- 
fice. 

Here, today, in this blesed, free land, 
we need to summon the strength, the 
courage and tenacity of purpose of the 
Irish sages who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, the Irish heroes of the 
Revolutionary War and every other war 
in our history. 

We need the voice of another St. Pat- 
rick throughout the land and throughout 
the world sounding a clarion call in the 
defense of liberty, that men everywhere 
may be free of the cruel chains which 
bind them to intolerable tyranny, that 
true freedom and brotherhood may 
dwell on this earth and all people may 
be spared the lash of the tyrant’s whip. 

This is the spirit of St. Patrick and 
his noble followers, this is the spirit of 
the great American patriots who fought 
to sustain our free institutions. This 
is the spirit we need in this land today, 
as we joyously celebrate the birthday of 
the great patron saint of Ireland. 

Let us be thankful for the contributions 
of his sons and daughters on American 
soil and throughout the world who have 
fought and died for liberty. 

Let us resolve to carry his banner of 
faith and courage wherever our great 
destiny may lead us in the quest of peace, 
freedom, and brothehood for all men. 


Foreign Visitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve my colleagues may be interested in 
learning what some of our foreign visi- 
tors think of their hosts here in the 
United States. I would like to revise 
and extend my remarks to include a 
letter which I have written to the Sec- 
retary of State bringing to his attention 
the accomplishments of my good friend, 
Mr. John McCormally, executive editor 
of the Hutchinson News, Hutchinson, 
Kans., in entertaining foreign visitors. 
I especially want to call to the attention 
of this great body the article written by 
Mr. Oscar S. Villadolid, staff reporter of 
the Phillippines Herald, after his visit to 
this country as a member of a SEATO 
journalists project. Mr. Villadolid was 
entertained by Mr. McCormally and Mr. 
Jack Harris, publisher of the Hutchin- 
son News. He speaks in glowing terms 
of Mr. Harris and Mr. McCormally as 
being the type of Americans who could 
easily win Asians as friends to our cause. 
I indeed think these two gentlemen 
should be commended for their wonder- 
ful contribution in serving our Nation. 

The letter and article follow: 

Marcas 21, 1962. 
The Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SECRETARY Rusk: I feel that one of 
my constituents, Mr. John McCormally, has 
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made quite an outstanding contribution in 
furthering the cause of international under- 
standing, and I would like to bring to your 
attention a summary of his achievements. 

Mr. McCormally, who is executive editor of 
the Hutchinson News, of Hutchinson, Kans., 
has for several years been active as a host to 
foreign visitors coming here under the vari- 
ous exchange programs. 

For most of these visitors, their trip to 
Hutchinson, which has a population of 38,- 
000, is their only exposure to a smaller 
American community and to an agricultural 
area. Not only has Mr. McCormally’s work 
given them a true, memorable picture of 
real, down-to-earth American life; at the 
same time it has provided their hosts, the 
people of my district, a fine opportunity to 
learn firsthand the personalities, feelings, and 
thinking of these important foreign visitors. 

Having a large family and a moderate in- 
come, he does not entertain lavishly, but 
goes far beyond the perfunctory duties of an 
Official host, in providing genuine American 
hospitality. His wife Peggy and their seven 
children play an important role. The guests 
are always invited to the McCormally home 
for at least one meal, and while there, have 
an opportunity to romp with the children, 
poke through the pantry, and in this infor- 
mal atmosphere, ask all the intimate ques- 
tions about grocery bills, family budgets, 
taxes, worries, and hopes which one must ask 
in order to learn about people in another 
land. 

Other arrangements include visits with 
farmers, workers, teachers, students, and 
glimpses of the community’s small indus- 
tries, retail businesses, and cultural centers. 

Mr. McCormally emphasizes that partici- 
pation in the programs reflects the interests 
of his employer, Mr. John P. Harris, chair- 
man of the board of Harris newspapers, a 
widely traveled student of world affairs, and 
a highly successful editor. 

Mr. McCormally is a native Kansan, 39, a 
Marine veteran of World War II, a former 
Democratic member of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture, a former Neiman fellow at Harvard, 
and has worked his way up from reporter to 
executive editor of the News in the past 10 
years. 

I understand that these visitors invariably 
list Hutchinson, Kans., as a high spot in their 
American tours. I am attaching a copy of 
one such report by Mr. Oscar Villadolid, of 
the Philippines Herald, in which he expresses 
first his reluctance and even fear at entering 
the heartland of our big country and then 
his delight at meeting the McCormally fam- 
ily and having an o. ty to become ac- 
quainted with typical, hardworking Ameri- 
cans—people who are vastly different from 
wealthy, sophisticated tourists who are vir- 
tually the only Americans traveling in the 
Philippines. 

I am sure that Mr. McCormally is eager to 
continue his efforts and that you will be in- 
terested in his contributions and in their 
effects upon the people of my district. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. FLOYD BREEDING, 
Member of Congress. 


WINNING THE COLD WAR 
(By Oscar S. Villadolid) 


America may be dragging her feet in the 
cold war, but she is definitely making long, 
deliberate strides in trying to win the hearts 
of Asians through her $20.8 million cultural 
and educational exchange programs. 

Though little known, sometimes even un- 
heard of, in the awesome East-West power 
struggle, this battle for the minds of peo- 
ples has contributed immensely to a better 
understanding of America, and what she 
stands for. Yet, a great many politically 
minded Americans have, ironically, failed to 
place more emphasis on the very weapon 
that can someday make them win the cold 
war without firing a shot. 
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How is this? one may ask. What possible 
benefits can a gigantic cultural and educa- 
tional exchange program secure that subtle 
military diplomacy or lavish economic aid 
cannot? 

Not long ago, we winged our way into the 
American south, deep into the land that has 
become so well known to Asians as “Little 
Rock.” When we left Washington, D.C., for 
the “notorious land,” we were apprehensive, 
felt that, perhaps, it was not wise after all 
to have asked that we see the soft under- 
belly of the great United States. What was 
there to see than what had already been 
printed in Life and Look magazines, pictures 
of southern “whites” spitting at the faces 
of helpless “blacks” and inflicting on them 
physical harm merely because a few in- 
nocent colored schoolchildren wanted to take 
full advantage of an education which they 
are entitled to under the laws we mused. 
Being an Asian, anc thus colored, there was 
really nothing much to think about, except 
of Little Rock all the way. 

Looking back, the situation was not as bad, 
as hopeless and as reprehensible as it ap- 
peared 2 months ago. On the contrary, 
we left the South with the inevitable ver- 
dict that the conditions were much bet- 
ter than we had expected them to be. For 
the first time, we really began to appreciate 
what a complicated and ticklish problem 
school integration was in a southern com- 
munity—too provincial in its prejudices and 
too raw in its emotions. Indeed, there was 
much to be desired in trying to uplift the 
standing of the Negroes; but, on the whole, 
we were impressed by the progress being 
made in this direction. We left the United 
States deeply convinced that a hard-working 
Asian could find his place under the sun in 
America, too. 

This understanding of the true facts in 
the American South could not have come 
about without the Fulbrights and the 
Smith-Mundts, as they are popularly known 
here. So with an understanding of Amer- 
ican life and government one goes home 
from a trip to the United States highly 
elated by the experiences of American civi- 
lization. One also gathers these impressions; 
America has a culture distinctly her own, 
her women are hard working despite all the 
kitchen aids and mechanical gadgets not 
available in the distant East, her family ties, 
with obvious exceptions, are still firm and 
her religious life strong. The so-called 
westerners are even hospitable people, and 
nowhere in the vastness of America did we 
sample a brand of hospitality as the kind 
dished out to us by the Texans. 

Feeling the pulse of America this way 
does not only leave a lasting imprint in the 
minds of those who have been there but they 
may also help mature their thinking on mat- 
ters affecting the United States. By no 
means will they be expected to act like pup- 
pets upon their return, subverting their con- 
victions to new found ones, or laying aside 
their nationalistic aspirations for alien con- 
siderations. But, with the proper back- 
ground of American life and government seen 
firsthand, they will act with acute delibera- 
tion and sobriety on delicate matters affect- 
ing the United States and the ideals which 
she stands for. Undoubtedly, these are 
tangible acquisitions which could greatly 
enhance closer and better understanding be- 
tween Asians and Americans in this era 
when the peace is being delicately balanced 
through terror. 

Unlike the disinterested group which has 
cast its lot with the pre-Sputnik type of 
diplomacy of “might makes right,” there 
are, in the U.S. State Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C., silent workers who firmly be- 
lieve that the world’s differences could be 
aptly bridged through cultural and educa- 
tional exchanges. 

With 10 years experience with interna- 
tional exchange programs, these officials 
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have incessantly tried to hammer home the 
point that military and economic strength 
are not the only two weapons that could 
shape a world of friends. And there can be 
no disagreement on this. For intellectual 
and social attainments, the knowledge of 
which can be spread only through the ex- 
change of opinion-forming individuals, are 
very important, too, if not as vital as eco- 
nomic and military power. 

Even in this part of the world, it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that the two big 
powers, on whose hands the survival of the 
world depends, have locked themselves in a 
titanic struggle for global intellectual lead- 
ership. And while they are at it in an 
increasing and oftentimes disquieting mo- 
mentum, the rest of the world’s peoples— 
the committed and the uncommitted—are 
an interested audience. 

What exactly is the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s role in this increasingly important 
playground of cultural and educational ex- 
change programs? How has it fared during 
the 10 years since it launched the program? 

Robert Dollison, one of the many soldiers 
in America’s battle for the minds of peoples 
throughout the world, has given us a clear 
picture of the setup: 6,000 persons a year 
are involved in the program, two-thirds of 
whom are foreigners getting into the United 
States from 80 countries. Since the program 
was launched by the American Congress 10 
years ago, 60,000 exchanges had taken place, 
40,000 of whom are foreigners and the rest 
Americans who have gone abroad to various 
countries of cultural interest to them. 
These numbers include the two categories 
of the Department’s current exchange ac- 
tivity—the Fulbright program for teachers, 
lecturers, research scholars and graduate 
students, and the Smith-Mundt leader spe- 
cialist program for influential individuals 
and experts in particular fields. 

State Department officials concede that 
the leader-specialist program, concentrating 
on the exchange of influential adults, is 
generally agreed to be a marked success. 
This is not surprising. For the opinion 
formers who have gone on 60-day visits to 
the United States, numbering more than 800, 
exert a lot of influence in their respective 
countries. These influential tourists, upon 
their return home, pour forth their impres- 
sions in speeches, books, articles, and per- 
sonal discussions. 

But one thing has been of utmost impor- 
tance to this program: the recipients had 
gone to America and returned to their home- 
land content in the thought that they had 
been granted complete freedom to make 
their choice of places to see, to visit, and 
persons to talk with. 

What, perhaps, has contributed greatly to 
the success of this leader-specialist program 
is the private sponsor system which could 
be found in more than 1,000 American com- 
munities, from the big cities of New York 
and Chicago to the rural districts of Ten- 
nessee and Kansas. This is one of the sur- 
prises of the great United States, where, to 
the eyes of an outsider, every American is 
too busy engaged in raising his standard of 
living to bother with people from the out- 
side. But not every American is engaged in 
the rat race, a good number of them— 
businessmen, social workers, farmers, edi- 
tors, publishers, and so forth—have been 
giving their precious time to the visitor who 
has come to the United States for the first 
time to discover America. 

We discovered the real America this way. 
In Dallas, Tex., after a tiring day touring 
newspaper Offices and TV stations, we were 
farmed out, by people who took care of our 
program of activities, into the homes of aver- 
age Americans. Mr. and Mrs. Ray Johnson, a 
middle-aged couple with a son in the Armed 
Forces, took us in that evening. Time flew 
80 fast that before we knew it it was already 
past midnight. There were still a lot of 
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to discuss about each other’s country, 
but time was out, and so were the 
60 days for the trip that carried us through 
Washington, D.C.; New York; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; New Orleans; Dallas, Tex.; Kansas 
City; Hutchinson, Kans.; Chicago; Detroit; 
Buffalo; Niagara Falls; Quincy and Cam- 
bridge (Boston); Easton, Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and San Francisco, 
Calif. 

But the most pleasant experience we had 
in the big, vast United States was not in 
New York, Washington, D.C., or Chicago, but 
in a small town in Kansas with the funny 
mame of Hutchinson. We had wanted to 
visit a small town and sample life in such a 
community when we made out our itinerary 
with the help of Mr. Melvin Bergheim, a pro- 
graming expert of the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, in Washington, D.C., but little did 
we realize that it would afford us our most 
pleasant and memorable experience in Amer- 
ica. What made our stay there most pleas- 
ant and worthwhile was the kind of hos- 
pitality John McCormally, his wife, and their 
four children afforded us. They are simple 
people, though John is the managing editor 
of the town’s newspaper, the Hutchinson 
News (circulation 48,000), and a former 
Neiman fellow; but there was warmth and 
sincerity in the way they received us—like 
old friends separated by miles of ocean. 
And we got a kick out of eating hamburgers, 
salad, and French fried potatoes for lunch 
beside an old fireplace that barely kept the 
36° cold out of the Hving room. His 
publisher, Jack Harris, was swell, too. He 
was the kind of American, soft spoken and 
understanding, that, we thought, could win 
Asians easily on the side of the United 
States. 


Our concept of the typical American, as a 
sophisticated tourist with too much money 
to throw away while strutting around the 
Philippines—an impression shared by many— 
was effectively disproved by John and Jack 
and a number of other hardworking Amer- 
icans we met in the United States. They 
impressed upon us the fact that a good many 
Americans are, after all, people, too, who 
share a genuine feeling with Asians and 
understand that they, also, have a role to 
play in shaping the course of the future. 
Their understanding of us and the problems 
we face made the world seem like a golf ball. 

It was like, in Hutchinson, home in Amer- 
ica. 

Perhaps, the critics will argue that this 
is an isolated case; after all, no two individ- 
uals, as in nationalities, can be alike. But 
the widespread popularity in the Philippines 
of the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright grants 
seem to belie the critics. With the exception 
of a numbered few, visits to the United 
States on these grants have brought about a 
general feeling of enlightenment among the 
recipients on delicate subjects which, at one 
time, had seemed incomprehensible to them. 
As intellectual enlightenment is understand- 
ing, it would, therefore, not be difficult to ex- 
pect that better and closer understanding be- 
tween nations would follow. 

Doubting Thomases who seem more dis- 
posed toward the old-type diplomacy that 
characterized Britannia when she ruled the 
waves may well profit from the experiences of 
Filipinos in cultural and educational ex- 
change programs. The results are certainly 
more tangible, although they may not be 
proclaimed before the whole world with the 
same brazenness and intensity of a cannon's 
roar, 

To the “have not” Asians, whose world has 
just started to emerge from the nightmare 
of poverty and isolationism, the fight is not 
by the number of guns, tanks, or planes, but 
by the amount of bread heaped into the 
empty breadbaskets of waiting millions. 
Knowledge, to them, will be the propelling 
force to achieve this end, not sporadic eco- 
nomic doleouts that oftentimes lead to 
a false sense of economic security and na- 
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tional stagnation. Of course, this approach 
to the ailing millions of Asians will entail a 
long process that will surely hurt the pocket- 
book, but it will represent more than a ges- 
ture of friendship; it is friendship for friend- 
ship’s sake. 
List oF RECENT FOREIGN VISITORS TO 
HUTCHINSON, Kans. 

John McCormally, host: June 1957, Mr. 
Walter Pollak, editor and chief, “Oberoe- 
sterreichische Nachrichten,” Linz, Austria; 
March 1958, Messrs. Olivera, Angeles, and 
Villadolid, Manila, P.I.; July 1958, Ali Khan 
Mansur, Lahore, Pakistan; October 1958, 
Ugger Sain, editor, the Hindustan Times, 
New Delhi, India; November 1958, Takeo 
Kayama, “Chubu Nippon Shimbuu,” Tokyo; 
January 1959, Aatos Erkko, Finland; 
1959, Ramapillai N. Sivapirakasam, Ceylon; 
November 1959, Koh Jai-wook and Wohn 
Kyung-soo, of Dong a Ibo,” Seoul, Korea. 

June, July, 1960, J. A. Kelleher, the Do- 
minion, Wellington, New Zealand; June 1961, 
Mohamed Isnaeni, Djakarta, member of Par- 
liament and chief editor, Suluh, Indonesia; 
July 1961 (members of resident correspond- 
ent’s tour, arranged by Governmental Affairs 
Institute and financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion) —George Celiz, Argentina; Heinz Ohne- 
sorge, Germany; T. V. Parasuram, India; 
Antonio Barolini, Italy; Euchai Kimura, Ja- 
pan; Bogdan Chylinski, Poland; Levon Ke- 
shishian, United Arab Republic; Miss Evelyn 
Irons, United Kingdom; Rudolf Stajduhar, 
Yugoslavia; Bert Van Velsen, the Nether- 
lands; F. Demokan, Turkey. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve a recent speech by Senator MUSKIE 
entitled “The Interdependence of Politi- 
cal, Scientific, and Military Planning,” 
should be given further circulation. Th 
Senator has commented on a number of 
the critical issues in the staffing and or- 
ganization of the national security policy 
process following on his work as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery of the Government 
Operations Committee. This speech was 
delivered to a meeting of the Electronics 
Industries Association seminar on March 
13, 1962. I hope that Members of Con- 
gress will read Senator Musk1e’s most 
helpful statement. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
speech printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF POLITICAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND MILITARY PLANNING 
(Remarks by U.S. Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 

Democrat, of Maine, to a luncheon meet- 


ing of the Electronics Industries Associa- 
tion seminar on the New Look in Defense 


Planning, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 

ton, D.C., March 13, 1962) 

Two weeks ago, President Kennedy spoke 
to the Nation on his decision to resume nu- 
clear weapons testing. No single issue, and 
no single decision illustrates more clearly 
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the dilemmas confronting the President and 
his policy advisers in coordinating political, 
scientific, and military planning. In retro- 
spect the decision appears to have been 
inevitable. But in the preparation for that 
decision, nothing could be treated as inevi- 
table except the paramount importance of 
the security of the free world. 

The remarkable feature of that decision 
was the balance it achieved in giving proper 
weight to the three factors involved in our 
overall national security—domestic and for- 
eign policy, scientific advancement, and mili- 
tary planning. 

Politically, the President had to recognize 
the deep emotional biases on both sides of 
the issue inside the United States. There 
were those who would have us test, whatever 
the effects of such tests on health, national 
and world opinion, or long-term disarma- 
ment goals. There were those who would 
oppose all tests, whatever the effects of such 
a decision on our defensive capacity and the 
balance of power. There was a large group 
without opinions, but with vague and dis- 
quieting fears over what might happen if 
we should resume tests. 

As the leader of the free world, the Presi- 
dent had to take into account the attitude 
of our allies and friends and the reaction of 
the uncommitted nations. We could not 
have our policies determined by them, but 
neither, in the contest for men’s minds, 
could we afford to ignore their opinions. 

I do not need to detail the scientific and 
military requirements which enforced the 
need to resume the tests. This is an age 
when military technology holds the key to the 
balance of power, when the scientific ad- 
vances of today forecast the potential 
strength of tomorrow, and when the force 
of weapons threatens broad scale devas- 
tation. 

Until we have found the political and 
scientific means of controlling the develop- 
ment, possession, and use of weapons, we 
cannot avoid our responsibility for main- 
taining and expanding our defensive and of- 
fensive capacity. Our Secretary of State is, 
this week, testing whether or not such con- 
trol is possible. 

All of this implies a deep and lasting 
struggle, one in which the free nations and 
the Communist bloc are deeply involved, and 
one from which the uncommitted nations 
are trying desperately to escape. There is no 
visible end to the struggle. Although it re- 
sembles war in so many ways, the cold war 
does not offer the immediate and decisive 
choices which make war palatable to some 
and bearable to others. In the cold war 
there is the constant threat of intellectual 
frostbite, frozen attitudes, and apathy. A 
cold shower braces; but the penetrating cold 
of a long winter’s night threatens to drain 
the resources of the hardiest among us. 

How, in such a protracted struggle does a 
free society retain its vitality, provide for its 
defense, and give leadership against an im- 
placable and resourceful foe? 

Or, as Senator Jackson put it in his final 
statement for the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery: “Can free societies out- 
plan, outperform, outlast—and if need be, 
outsacrifice—totalitarian systems? Can we 
recognize fresh problems in a changing 
world and respond in time with new plans 
for meeting them?” 

In this forum, you are wrestling with the 
problem of coordinated planning. As 
manufacturers of electronic devices, you have 
banded together, in part, “to advance the 
defense of our country, the growth of our 
economy, the progress of technology, and 
all interests of the electronics industry com- 
patible with the public welfare.” This is a 
worthy objective. 

It would be presumptuous of me to set 
myself up as an expert on military and 
technological planning. Even my service on 
the Government Operations Committee and 
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the National Policy Machinery Subcom- 
mittee does not give me the authority to 
lecture you on the difficulties of coordi- 
nating the scientific and military aspects of 
our defense planning effort. 

What I can do, as one versed in public 
policy, is to offer you an approach to the 
problem of coordinating and integrating 
specialized disciplines, which are increasingly 
interrelated on a policymaking level, 
which, in turn, is the domain of non- 
specialists. 

There are three ways in which we may 
approach the problem: structure, personnel, 
and public response. 

The first question is that of structure. 
Do we need to set up special committees 
or to overhaul our Government in order to 
get the job done as it should be done? 

Whenever freemen encounter a problem 
they form a committee or an association. 
This town is filled with committees, associa- 
tions, organizations, societies, and study 
groups, in and out of government. Their 
rise and fall can be plotted and predicted 

to the ebb and flow of crises in 
every field of human endeavor from aero- 
nautical technology to the zoology of 
Afghanistan. 

Such combinations of interested parties 
are inevitable. In a free society they are 
desirable. But in government the temp- 
tation to form a committee whenever an 
apparently new problem arises should be 
treated with great caution and restraint. 

As Senator Jackson said in his final state- 
ment on the deliberation of the National 
Policy Machinery Subcommittee: 

“Properly managed, and chaired by officials 
with responsibility for decision and action, 
committees can be useful in helping make 
sure that voices that should be heard are 
heard. But a very high percentage of com- 
mittees exact a heavy toll by diluting the 
authority of individual executives, obscuring 
responsibility for getting things done, and 
generally slowing decisionmaking.” 

Government by committee is no govern- 
ment at all, since it is the antithesis of the 
action on which forceful and effective gov- 
ernment depends. 

The other temptation in dealing with 
changing problems of a democracy in our 
present age is to engage in radical over- 
hauling of the actual framework and struc- 
ture of government. 

The National Policy Machinery Subcom- 
mittee received many suggestions for gov- 
ernmental reorganization, ranging from the 
constitution of a supercabinet with a First 
Secretary to the proposed establishment of 
a Department of Science and Technology. 
The subcommittee rejected both suggestions, 
noting that “faulty machinery is rarely the 
real culprit when our policies are incon- 
sistent or when they lack sustained forward 
momentum. The underlying cause is nor- 
mally found elsewhere. It consists in the 
absence of a clear sense of direction and co- 
herence of policy at the top of the Govern- 
ment.” Organization is no substitute for 
leadership. 

The subcommittee rejected the concept of 
a supercabinet and a First Secretary be- 
cause, in its opinion, the results of such a 
reorganization would be to hamper the Presi- 
dent in the exercise of his responsibilities. 
In addition, it would tend to cut him off from 
his principal policymakers and departmental 
advisers through the imposition of a new 
bureaucratic organization on one which in 
many respects is already swollen. 

The plight of the National Security Coun- 
cil, as revealed in the subcommittee study, 
is instructive. The Council was established 
originally in 1947 to advise the President 
“with respect to the integration of domestic, 
foreign, and military policies relating to the 
national security so as to enable the military 
services and the other departments and 
agencies of the Government to cooperate 
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more effectively in matters involving the na- 
tional security.” 

Over the years, the Council developed a 
dual role, that of the Council itself acting 
as adviser to the President, and that of the 
Council system in which the Council staff 
and a complex interdepartmental committee 
substructure were designed to undergird the 
works of the Council. The Council system 
had become, in other words, an institution, 
another facet of bureaucracy. 

As a result of the growth of the Council 
as an institution, much of its effectiveness 
had been diluted. It produced “policy 
papers,” adjusted departmental differences 
at the staff level rather than defining and 
sharpening issues, and established a system 
which had burdened the members of the 
Council and hindered the implementation of 
policy. 

The National Policy Machinery Subcom- 
mittee concluded that the organization of 
the Council should be loosened, that its 
function as a relatively small group of top 
advisers to the President be emphasized, and 
that the President rely heavily on a flexible 
staff of personal assistants. 

Essentially, this is the approach which 
President Kennedy has taken. He has been 
criticised by some as being too “free wheel- 
ing” to his approach to the policymaking 
machinery. His method tends to disrupt 
and cut across traditional concepts of ad- 
ministrative procedure and neat lines of au- 
thority, but his approach does emphasize 
flexibility, the relentless probing and test- 
ing of ideas, the competition of new pro- 
posals, and the ultimate responsibility of the 
President. 

President Truman had a sign on his desk: 
“The buck stops here.” This is always true. 
The danger in establishing too elaborate a 
staff system around the executive is that the 
buck will be trimmed beyond recognition 
before it reaches the President for his 
decision. 

The question of structure and coordina- 
tion is not limited to the President and his 
advisers, it extends to the coordination of 
scientific and military development. 

Earlier I alluded to the problem of science 
and technology and its relationship to the 
national security. This problem was of great 
concern to the subcommittee, as it is cen- 
tral to your deliberations as participants in 
scientific and technological development and 
productions, 

As the subcommittee’s January 1960 in- 
terim report put it: 

“There is growing awareness that scien- 
tific, military, and political planning must 
go forward together. Some argue that our 
defense planners, particularly at top civilian 
levels, have as a group not appreciated fully 
enough the future military implications of 
crucial technical in the develop- 
mental state. It is also held that our research 
and developments effort too often suffers 
from a lack of adequate guidance concern- 
ing weapons systems of maximum utility. 
As a group, our foreign policy planners have 
also not concerned themselves enough with 
the future political consequences of weapon 
systems in the laboratory state. Similarly, 
it is argued that our research and develop- 
ment programs would benefit from clearer 
guidelines concerning projects which might 
best help further our foreign policy goals. 

“How, without straightjacketing techno- 
logical development, can State and Defense 
furnish those concerned with development 
more useful guidance concerning the paths 
of technological exploration which might 
best enable us to further our overall political 
and military objectives?” 

One of the continuing recommendations 
for meeting this problem of coordination of 
scientific effort with foreign policy and mili- 
tary goals is the proposed establishment of 
a Department of Science and Technology. 
Such proposals ignore the fact that science 
is not a definable jurisdiction, it is a tool. 
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Furthermore scientists are professional ex- 
perts, not necessarily possessing the broad 
perspective which is required at the level of 
departmental responsibility, especially if 
such a department were to encompass the 
whole realm of science. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee, 
Mr. James Perkins, of the Carnegie Corp., 
warned: 

“We are inclined to translate important 
special authority into authority in general. 
A specialist on atomic energy does not neces- 
sarily speak with equal authority on infra- 
red devices or jet propulsion. Even less 
does he speak with authority on problems 
of strategic deterrence or on the probable 
outcome of the cold war. 

“We are in some danger, it seems to me, 
of repeating the mistakes of the thirties 
when the fears of depression produced an 
overvaluation of the general skills of the 
economist.” 

The staff report of the subcommittee fur- 
ther noted that scientists “are not exempt 
from the human tendency to allow these 
beliefs to color their technical judgments, 
and to become ardent pleaders for special 
causes.” 

While we recognize the nature of science 
and the limitations of scientists, we must 
acknowledge the need for more effective 
means of advising the President and the 
Congress on scientific developments and 
their implications, and of integrating such 
developments with policy planning. With- 
out adequate understanding there will be 
no intelligent action. 

The President has a Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology and a Science Ad- 
visory Committee. They have been extreme- 
ly useful to the President as professional 
experts and advisers within a flexible frame- 
work of authority. 

The principal shortcomings of the present 
arrangement are the lack of sufficient staff, 
particularly for advance planning, and the 
fact that the President’s advisers are not 
available to testify before Congress. They 
cannot provide the same service the Budget 
Bureau Director gives in overall policy brief- 
ings and specific testimony on the relation- 
ship of individual programs to the overall 
aims of the administration. 

Serious consideration should be, and I 
understand is being, given to the subcom- 
mittee recommendation calling for the es- 
tablishment of an Office of Science and Tech- 
nology within the Executive Office of the 
President. Such an office, adequately staffed, 
would help the President look ahead in the 
field of scientific development; it would help 
coordinate the activities of the various Gov- 
ernment agencies; and it would be available 
as a source of expert advice to the Congress. 

In calling for such a staff, we should re- 
member that the chief strength of the exist- 
ing science arrangement in the President’s 
Office is its flexibility. It would be essen- 
tial that the new office follow a flexible 
mode of organization and operation. We are 
not looking for a new bureaucracy. 

Such a step would supplement, but would 
not supplant, the need for more adequate 
recognition of scientific planning within the 
various departments. The administration 
has made substantial gains in this area, par- 
ticularly in the Department of Defense 
through the Division of Defense Research 
and Engineering. 

Ultimately, of course, our success in co- 
ordinating scientific development and na- 
tional policy planning depends upon the 
recruitment of qualified personnel and the 
full utilization of the talent we have avail- 
able to us. This is true not only at the 
operating level, but also at the policymaking 
level. Nowhere is the upgrading of person- 
nel more important than in the Department 
of State. 
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The studies of the National Policy Ma- 
chinery Subcommittee emphasized the prime 
importance of the Office of Secretary of 
State as the First Secretary to the President. 
The nature of his contribution will vary 
acording to his individual talent and the 
working relationship he is able to establish 
with the President. But whatever that rela- 
tionship, the Secretary of State must bear 
the full burden of leadership across the full 
range of national security matters, as they 
relate to foreign policy. 

Such leadership cannot be achieved if the 
Secretary is constantly preoccupied with 
what Dean Acheson has called the thunder- 
ing present. This will require constant im- 
provement in and upgrading of the Policy 
Planning Council, better executive manage- 
ment within the Department, and improved 
training programs for career personnel. The 
State Department must make a constant 
effort to outgrow antiquated concepts of its 
role, many of which date from the era of 19th 
century diplomacy. 

The State Department's greatest single 
need remains imaginative and competent 
executive managements. Every shortcoming 
in this area cannot help but limit the effec- 
tiveness of the Secretary of State. 

In addition, the Secretary of State must 
maintain close cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of Defense in foreign policy planning. 
Here again, we return to the imponderables 
of personal relationships supported by ra- 
tional, competent, and imaginative depart- 
mental support. 

Obviously the two Secretaries cannot 
achieve such cooperation, without full coop- 
eration and understanding between the op- 
erating levels of the two departments. I 
have been pleased with the development of 
close rapport between the two departments 
in the past year. Such cooperation cannot 
be achieved through the establishment of 
more interdepartmental committees. In- 
deed, it may require fewer such organiza- 
tions. 

As in the case of the National Security 
Council the danger of the interdepartmental 
committee is that it will adjust all differ- 
ences out of existence, without giving the 
Secretaries or the President the clearly de- 
fined issues and alternate policy proposals 
on which to base sound policy decisions. 

Clear organization and effective support 
depend ultimately on good staff. What gov- 
ernment needs above all is outstanding pub- 
lic service people. This is where we must 
concentrate our effort. 

Better career training will aid greatly in 
such an effort. More effective use should 
be made of the National War College and the 
Foreign Service Institute in training civilian 
personnel within the respective departments 
and in providing educational opportunities 
for officials from other agencies and de- 
partments. 

Further assets in the struggle for im- 
proved personnel would be easier interagency 
transfer, job exchange programs, and im- 
proved salary scales to help reduce turnover, 
particularly at upper levels. The problem 
of recruitment for topflight management 
personnel would be eased considerably with 
the updating and reform of our conflict of 
interest laws. Without violating the objec- 
tives of these antiquated statutes we can en- 
courage the participation in public service 
of able men and women from the ranks 
of private business. 

A revision of the conflict of interest 
statutes is now before Congress, but many 
of the critical issues are yet to be resolved. 
Change is desirable, but the changes we make 
must represent an improvement over present 
laws. 

From what I have said it must be clear 
to you that I am offering no simple, well- 
ordered master plan for policy coordination 
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and execution. This is not because I dis- 
trust or reject the concept of experimenta- 
tion or reorganization in Government struc- 
ture. 

My approach is based on my belief that 
the structure of Government must adjust to 
changing requirements, changing as func- 
tions change but not changing functions. 

The absence of theoretical perfection in 
structure leads to tension. But tension is 
the secret of great art. And, government, I 
submit, is an art. 

One of the chief problems in the art of 
democratic government is that of informing 
and enlisting the support of the general 
public for national policy decisions. In our 
first great effort to make the structure of 
government conform to the functions it had 
to perform—the substitution of our Consti- 
tution for the Articles of Confederation—the 
Federalist papers performed yeoman service. 
Today the President utilizes the press, radio, 
and television to explain decisions and to 
exhort citizens. 

Similarly, the members of his adminis- 
tration are exposed to the public view, and 
appear before the Members of Congress to 
justify the policies, programs, and actions of 
the administration. 

The principal concern of the National 
Policy Machinery Subcommittee was the 
adequacy of the executive branch in meet- 
ing the demands of our age, but in the 
course of our studies it was evident that 
Congress has serious internal problems in 
dealing with the multitude of national pol- 
icy questions. Congress is fragmented and 
it is difficult for individual Members and 
committees to grasp the full implication of 
national security decisions and programs, 

The difficulties individual Members of 
Congress have in gaining a meaningful un- 
derstanding of national security questions 
are mirrored and magnified in their constit- 
uents. One hundred years ago the aver- 
age citizen could understand the ordnances 
of armies and navies without much strain. 
Tactics and grand strategy were compre- 
hensible. Even the developments of mili- 
tary technology in World War I were within 
the grasp of the layman. 

But with the development of radar, nu- 
clear weapons, missiles, and spacecraft, to 
say nothing of the intricacies of biochemi- 
cal warfare, even the above-average layman 
has found the scientists and the military 
programers moving beyond his imagination. 

When the weapons are unbelievable, their 
implications are often incomprehensible. 
And yet, in a democracy, wise decisions can 
only be made on the basis of knowledge and 
understanding. We will gain very little by 
advancing our weapons technology, even 
with the best coordination between scien- 
tists and military personnel, and between 
military personnel and foreign policy ex- 
perts, if Congress and the citizenry are not 
able to put such developments into the con- 
text of national security requirements. 

The executive branch, through improved 
methods of presentation, better budget or- 
ganization, and greater participation by the 
Secretaries of State and Defense in hearings 
before congressional committees, can aid 
Congress greatly in its responsibilities. 

But Congress also must put its house in 
order. Congress should explore ways and 
means of coordinating consideration of au- 
thorizing legislation in the foreign policy 
and defense field, the appropriation and tax 
fields, and the scientific and defense and 
space fields. Consideration should be given 
also to the establishment of joint commit- 
tees, wherever feasible, to oversee the work 
of our national security agencies and de- 
partments. The Joint Economic Committee 
and the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
offer excellent precedent for action in this 
field. 
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Recently we had a pertinent, although 
limited, illustration of the inadequacy of 
the present committee system in dealing 
with national security questions. When 
the Senate received the nomination of John 
McCone to be Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, the nomination was re- 
ferred to the Armed Services Committee. 
This was entirely proper, but it did not give 
the Committee on Foreign Relations an op- 
portunity to examine Mr. McCone on impor- 
tant questions bearing on his Agency’s activ- 
ities as they relate to foreign policy. 

The process in Congress, as in the execu- 
tive branch, is one of constant adjustment 
to change, recognizing that the structure of 
our institutions must be modified to free us 
from the dead hand of the past, but also 
keeping in mind that the structure must 
never be allowed to overshadow the men 
who make and implement our policies. 
Furthermore, there must be a full and free 
flow of information from government to the 
people. 

Can a democracy meet this challenge? I 
think it can. In World War II the totali- 
tarian states assumed they could overwhelm 
us, but the free nations managed to over- 
come the greatest odds and inflict a devastat- 
ing defeat on the Axis war machine. We 
cannot wait for such a holocaust to stir us 
to action, but we can continue to reshape 
our approach to policymaking and coordi- 
nation as freemen, with an understanding 
of the dangers we face, but without fear. 

In the words of Robert Lovett: 

“While the challenges of the moment are 
most serious in the policymaking sense, I 
see no reason for black despair or for de- 
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featist doubts as to what our system of gov- 
ernment or this country can do. We can do 
whatever we have to do in order to survive 
and to meet any form of economic or polit- 
ical competition we are likely to face. All 
this we can do with one proviso: We must 
be willing to do our best.” 


Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is the only major nation 
in the free world that is self-sufficient in 
petroleum. Adequate domestic oil sup- 
plies are vital to national security. 

A worldwide surplus of low-cost for- 
eign oil has resulted in increasing U.S. 
oil imports which threaten national 
security. Foreign oil comes into the 
United States at more than $1 per barrel 
or more than one-third under domestic 
prices, 

As a result, U.S. oil imports have in- 
creased in relation to domestic produc- 
tion as shown by the following data from 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines: 


U.S. petroleum im: ‘thousand 
barrels daily) $ 


Percent of U.S. 
production 


Mr. Speaker, increasing oil imports, 
decreasing U.S. exports of oil and over- 
sea purchases of oil by U.S. Armed 
Forces have resulted in an unfavorable 
trade balance of about $1.25 billion in 
oil alone. This accounts for approxi- 
mately one-third of the $3 to $4 billion 
adverse balance of payments that poses a 
critical problem. 

Government studies have determined 
that excessive reliance on imports could 
result in higher costs or even unavail- 
ability of oil to consumers, A vigorous, 
expanding domestic industry has been, 
and will continue to be, our best assur- 
ance of sufficient oil and gas supplies at 
reasonable prices. 

Since 1956, imports have been restrict- 
ed—under a voluntary program in 1957 
and 1958 and by mandatory Government 
controls during 1959-61. These restric- 
tions have prevented complete chaos in 
the domestic industry by slowing down 
but not arresting the increase in imports. 

In the last 5 years, free world coun- 
tries outside the United States have 
increased production by more than 4 
million barrels a day, or more than 50 


Increasing imports have been a major 
factor in the continuing decline of the 
domestic producing industry. From 1956 
to 1961, there was a decrease of more 
than 30 percent in the number of U.S. 
exploratory crews, rotary drilling rig ac- 
tivity, and the number of “wildcat” or 
exploratory wells drilled. Employment 
in the domestic industry has decreased 
by about 10 percent. Wages and the cost 
of materials have increased from 10 to 
20 percent while oil prices have been re- 
duced. 

Three-fourths of the Nation’s total en- 
ergy requirements are supplied by oi] and 
gas. The value of domestic petroleum 
production is almost $10 billion per year, 

the combined value of all other 
U.S. minerals. The domestic industry 
supplied 6 of the 7 billion barrels of oil 
needed by the United States and its al- 
lies to win World War II. The avail- 
ability of domestic oil was the key fac- 
tor in preventing war during the 1956-57 
Suez crisis. 

A substantial reduction in oil imports 
and a stabilization of imports in relation 
to domestic production are essential to 
3 welfare and national secu- 
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Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1962 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence Day is at hand. March 25 
marks the date 44 years ago that this 
gifted and gallant people, after cen- 
turies of work and hope, realized their 
goal of independence. 

Of ancient heritage, the Byelorus- 
sians have shared the miseries and mis- 
fortunes of other East European peoples. 
Being relatively less numerous—barely 
10 million—than their powerful neigh- 
bors, they were long subjected to op- 
pressive rule. 

Their modern history is almost totally 
overshadowed because during nearly all 
that time their country—east of Poland 
and west of Moscow—was part of Rus- 
sia’s czarist empire. 

But these sturdy descendants of their 
stout-hearted forebears, always aware 
of their own history as a nation, were 
never willing to forgo and forget their 
distinct identity. They have always 
yearned for their freedom and independ- 
ence. For centuries they struggled for 
their national goal and patiently waited 
for the opportune moment. At last that 
moment came in 1918. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 re- 
sulted in the overthrow of their rulers 
and freedom for many subject peoples. 
With the Communists in control, it is 
obvious, however, that this freedom was 
destined to be tragically short-lived. 

For the time being, freedom reigned 
from the Baltics to the Caucasus. Many 
national groups asserted their freedom 
and independence. The Byelorussians 
did this early in 1918, by proclaiming 
the establishment of the Byelorussian 
National Republic on March 25, 1918. 

It was then hoped that these 10 million 
Byelorussians, having attained their 
independence in their historic homeland, 
would be allowed to enjoy their freedom 
in peace. Unfortunately that was not 
to be; they were destined to enjoy peace 
and freedom for only a short time, and 
then. suffer even more under the tyran- 
nical yoke and blood-stained hands of 
the Communists. 

Early in 1921 Communist forces at- 
tacked and overran Byelorussia, putting 
an end to the Byelorussian National Re- 
public. Since then, for 41 years the 
country has been part of the U.S.S.R., 
working for the benefit of its Soviet 
rulers. 

The people, however, have not given 
up their hope for their freedom. Even 
in the face of the ruthless tyranny of 
communism they continue their strug- 
gle for liberty. It is the wish of many 
that these people may one day free them- 
selves from Communist totalitarian tyr- 
anny and enjoy the blessings of freedom 
in their historic homeland. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 139: 23: Search me, O God, and 
know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts. 

O Thou God of all grace and goodness, 
we thank Thee for these Lenten days 
when we feel the urge to search our 
heart and cast away the spectacles of 
unreality and pretense. 

We are daily being constrained and 
challenged to look at ourselves, as in a 
mirror, to see what we are and what we 
ought to be. 

Grant that by exercising and culti- 
vating our faculties of effort and lofty 
endeavor may we strive to part com- 
pany with everything that is alien to 
and incompatible with the attainment 
of a nobler character of soul. 

Give us the faith that never falters, 
the hope that never yields to despair, 
and the love that abides forever as we 
carry on in our quest for the life that is 
abundant and eternal. 

Hear us in His name who is our Lord 
and Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


LABOR, AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
the Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare and related agencies appropri- 
ation bill for the fiscal year 1963. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 5968) to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT, No. 1474) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
5968) to amend the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Act, as amended, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “That subsection (b) (5) 
(G) of the first section of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
(D.C, Code, sec. 46-301 (b) (5) (G)) is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or educational purposes,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘religious, or char- 
itable purposes,’. 

“Sec. 2. The first section of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
(D.C. Code, sec, 46-301) is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

““(v) The term “insured work” means em- 
ployment for employers.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 3 (e) (1) of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 46-303(c)(1)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

1) The Board shall maintain a separate 
account for each employer, and shall credit 
his account with all of the contributions 
paid by him after June 30, 1939, with respect 
to employment subsequent to May 31, 1939. 
Each year the Board shall credit to each of 
such accounts having a positive reserve on 
the computation date, the interest earned 
from the Federal Government in the follow- 
ing manner: Each year the ratio of the credit 
balance in each individual account to the 
total of all the credit balances in all em- 
ployer accounts shall be computed as of such 
computation date, and an amount equal to 
the interest credited to the District’s ac- 
count in the unemployment trust fund in 
the Treasury of the United States for the 
four most recently completed calendar quar- 
ters shall be credited prior to the next com- 
putation date on the pro rata basis to all 
employers’ accounts having a credit balance 
on the computation date. Such amount 
shall be prorated to the individual accounts 
in the same ratio that the credit balance in 
each individual account bears to the total of 
the credit balances in all such accounts. 
In computing the amount to be credited to 
the account of an employer as a result of 
interest earned by funds on deposit in the 
unemployment trust fund in the Treasury of 
the United States to the account of the 
District, any voluntary contribution made 
by an employer after June 30 of any year 
shall not be considered a part of the account 
balance of the employer until the next com- 
putation date occurring after such volun- 
tary contribution was made. Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to grant any em- 
ployer or individual in his service prior 
claims or rights to the amounts paid by him 
into the fund either on his own behalf or 
on behalf of such individuals.’ 

“Src. 4. Section 3(c) (8) (i) of the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 46-303(c)(8)(i)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

„) If as of the computation date the 
total of all contributions credited to any 
employer's account, with respect to employ- 
ment since May 31, 1939, is in excess of the 
total benefits paid after June 30, 1939, then 
chargeable or charged to his account, such 
excess shall be known as the employer's 
reserve, and his contribution rate for the 
ensuing calendar year or part thereof shall 
be— 

„(A) 2.7 per centum if such reserve is 
less than 0.8 per centum of his average an- 
nual payroll; 

) 2 per centum if such reserve equals 
or exceeds 0.8 per centum but is less than 
1.3 per centum of his average annual pay- 
roll; 
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““(C) 1.5 per centum if such reserve 
equals or exceeds 1.3 per centum but is less 
than 18 per centum of his average annual 
payroll; 

„%) 1 per centum if such reserve equals 
or exceeds 1.8 per centum but is less than 
28 per centum of his average annual pay- 
roll; 

(E) 0.5 per centum if such reserve 
equals or exceeds 2.8 per centum but is less 
than 3.3 per centum of his average annual 
payroll; 

„F) 0.1 per centum if such reserve 
equals or exceeds 3.3 per centum of his aver- 
age annual payroll.’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 3 (e) (8) of the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 46-303(c)(8)) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“*(iv) Any employer, at any time, may 
voluntarily pay into the unemployment com- 
pensation fund an amount in excess of the 
contributions required to be paid under the 
provisions of this Act, and such amount shall 
be forthwith credited to his reserve account. 
His rate of contribution shall be computed, 
or recomputed, as the case may be, with 
such amount included in the calculation. 
To affect such employer’s rate of contribu- 
tion for any year, such amount shall be 
paid not later than thirty days following the 
mailing of notice of his rate of contribution 
for such year, and not later than one hun- 
dred and twenty days after the commence- 
ment of such year. Such amount, when 
paid as aforesaid, shall not be refunded or 
used as a credit in the payment of con- 
tributions in whole or in part.’ 

“Sec. 6. Subsections (b), (c), and (d) of 
section 7 of the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
46-307 (b), (c), and (d)) are amended to 
read as follows: 

b) An individual's weekly benefit 
amount“ shall be an amount equal to one 
twenty-third (computed to the next higher 
multiple of $1) of his total wages for in- 
sured work paid during that quarter of his 
base period in which such total wages were 
highest, with such other following limita- 
tions. If an individual’s weekly benefit 
amount is less than $8, it shall be $8. The 
Director shall determine annually a maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount by computing 
50 per centum of the average weekly wage 
paid to employees in insured work, and shall 
on or before January 1 of the calendar year 
in which it shall be effective announce by 
publication in at least one newspaper of 
general circulation in the District, the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount so determined. 
Such computation shall be made by deter- 
mining total wages reported as paid for in- 
sured work by employers in each twelve- 
month period ending June 30, and dividing 
said total wages by a figure resulting from 
fifty-two times the average of midmonth 
employment reported by employers for the 
same period. For the period from the ef- 
fective date of this Act to December 31, 1962, 
the maximum weekly benefit amount shall 
be determined and announced by the Direc- 
tor in accordance with the foregoing for- 
mula on the basis of wages and employment 
in the twelve-month period ending June 
30, 1961. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount so determined and announced for 
a calendar year shall apply only to those 
claims filed in that year qualifying for 
maximum payment under the foregoing for- 
mula. All claims qualifying for payment at 
the maximum weekly benefit amount shall 
be paid at the maximum weekly benefit 
amount in effect when the benefit year to 
which the claim relates was first established, 
notwithstanding a change in said amount 
for a subsequent calendar year. If the max- 
imum weekly benefit amount is not a multi- 
ple of $1, then said maximum weekly benefit 
amount shall be computed to the next higher 
multiple of $1. 
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e) To qualify for benefits an individual 
must have (1) been paid wages for em- 
ployment. of not less than $130 in one 
quarter in his base period, (2) been paid 
wages for employment of not less than $276 
in not less than two quarters in such period, 
and (3) received during such period wages 
the total amount of which is equal to at 
least one and one-half times the amount of 
his wages for the quarter in such period 
in which his wages were the highest. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of clause (3), 
any otherwise qualified individual, the total 
amount of whose wages during such period 
is less than the amount required to have 
been received during such period under such 
clause, may qualify for benefits if the differ- 
ences between the amounts so required to 
have been received and the total amount of 
his during such period does not ex- 
ceed $70, but the amount of his weekly 
benefit, as computed under section 7(b), 
shall be reduced by $1 if such difference 
does not exceed $35 or by $2 if such differ- 
ence is more than $35. Wages received by 
an individual in the period intervening be- 
tween the end of his last base period and 
the beginning of his last benefit year and 
paid by employers who were his base period 
employers in such last base period shall 
not be available for benefit purposes in a 
subsequent benefit year unless he has, sub- 
sequent to the commencement of such last 
benefit year, received remuneration for per- 
sonal services, whether or not such serv- 
ices were performed in employment as 
defined in this Act, in an amount equal to 
at least ten times the weekly benefit amount 
for which he qualifies in such last benefit 
year. Benefits payable to an individual with 
respect to a week shall be reduced, under 
regulations prescribed by the Board, by any 
amount received with respect to such week 
as a retirement pension or annuity under 
a public or private retirement plan or sys- 
tem provided, or contributed to, by any base 
period employer. An amount received with 
respect to a period other than a week shall 
be prorated by weeks. No reduction shall 
be made under the preceding two sentences 
for (A) any retirement pension or annuity 
received by reason of disability, or (B) any 
amount received under title II of the Social 
Security Act, 

„d) Any otherwise eligible individual 
shall be entitled during any benefit year to 
a total amount of benefits equal to thirty- 
four times his weekly benefit amount or 50 
percent of the wages for employment paid to 
such individual by employers during his base 
period, whichever is the lesser. Such total 
amount of benefits, if not a multiple of 
$1, shall be computed to the next higher 
multiple of $1.’ 

“Sec. 7. Subsection (f) of section 7 of the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act (D.C. Code, sec. 46-307(f)) 
is amended by striking out ‘$30’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘the established maximum 
benefit amount’. 

“Sec. 8. Clause (b) of section 9 of the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act (D.C. Code, sec. 46-309) is 
amended to read as follows: 

) that he has during his base period 
been paid wages for employment by em- 
ployers equal to those required by subsec- 
tion (c) of section 7.’ 

“Sec. 9. Subsections (d) and (e) of sec- 
tion 10 of the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Act (D.C. Code, 
sec. 46-310 (d) and (e)) are amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(d) (1) Benefits shall not be denied to 
any otherwise eligible individual for re- 
fusing to accept new work under any of the 
following conditions: (A) If the position 
offered is vacant due directly to a strike, 
lockout, or other labor dispute; (B) if the 
wages, earnings, hours, or other conditions 
of the work offered are less favorable to 
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the individual than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality; (C) if as a 
condition of being employed th^ individual 
would be required to join a company union 
or to resign from or refrain from joining 
any bona fide labor organization. 

“*(2) Compensation shall not be denied 
to any otherwise eligible individual for any 
week during which he is attending a train- 
ing or retraining course with the approval 
of the Board and such individual shall be 
deemed to be otherwise eligible for any 
such week despite the provisions of section 
9(d) and subsection (c) of this section. 

„e) If any individual otherwise eligible 
for benefits fails, without good cause as 
determined by the Board under regulations 
prescribed by it, to attend a training or re- 
training course when recommended by the 
manager of the employment office or by the 
Board and such course is available at public 
expense, he shall not be eligible for benefits 
with respect to any week in which such 
failure occurred.’ 

“Sec. 10. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect on the first day of the 
first calendar quarter which begins after the 
date of enactment of this Act.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr., 
James C. Davis, 
FERNAND J. St. GERMAIN, 
CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5968) to amend 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, as amended, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 


NEW COVERAGE 


The District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act as it is now in effect pro- 
vides that the term “employment” does not 
include service performed in the employ of 
a corporation, community chest, fund or 
foundation organized and operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals, 
no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual. 

The House bill contained no provision to 
increase the present scope of the coverage 
of the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act. 

The Senate amendment proposed to revise 
the present provision relating to the exclu- 
sion of certain nonprofit organizations to 
limit the exclusion to handicapped in shel- 
tered workshops, ministers, and members of 
religious orders. 

The proposed conference substitute would 
restrict the present exclusion to those organ- 
izations organized and operated exclusively 
for religious or charitable purposes, or for 
the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 


MAXIMUM WEEKLY BENEFIT AMOUNT 
The present law provides a maximum 
weekly benefit of $30 per week. Weekly 
benefits are based upon a table contained in 
section 7(b) of the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Act. The House 
bill amended this table to provide eight ad- 
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ditional steps raising the maximum weekly 
benefit to $38 per week. 

The Senate amendment would substitute 
for the fixed amounts provided in the table 
in section 7(b) a formula which would pro- 
vide for the annual determination of the 
maximum weekly benefit by computing 50 
percent of the average weekly wage paid 
to employees in insured work to be an- 
nounced on or before January 1 of the cal- 
endar year in which it is to be effective. 
Thus, the maximum weekly benefit would 
vary from year to year, depending on the 
average weekly wages paid during the pre- 
ceding 12-month pericd ending June 30. 
It is presently estimated that if this formula 
were now utilized the maximum weekly bene- 
fit amount would be set at $47 per week. 

The proposed conference substitute would 
adopt these provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The table of benefits in section 7 in exist- 
ing law is based upon a formula which would 
result in the benefit being equal to an 
amount equal to one twenty-third of the 
total wages for insured work paid during 
the highest quarter of the base period. 

The eight additional steps to this table 
provided in the House bill were based upon 
a formula resulting in the benefit in some 
instances being equal to one twenty-fourth 
or one twenty-fifth (rather than one twenty- 
third) of the total wages in the high quarter 
of the base period. 

The Senate amendment provided that the 
benefit would be equal to an amount equal 
to one twenty-third of the total wages for 
insured work paid during the highest quar- 
ter of the base period. 

The proposed conference substitute would 
adopt these provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Under existing law, a person may draw 
unemployment compensation benefits based 
on base period earnings and after exhausting 
these he may, without further earnings, re- 
file his claim at the expiration of his bene- 
fit year and again draw benefits based on the 
portion of the same base year which had 
already been used. 

The House bill requires a person must re- 
turn to work and earn at least 10 times his 
weekly benefit amount before he can file a 
second claim. 

The proposed conference substitute con- 


tains this House provision. 


RETIREMENT PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


The House bill as well as the Senate 
amendment both contain provisions denying 
benefits under certain conditions to retired 
employees. The language of the House bill 
is almost identical with the language con- 
tained in section 7(e)(1) of the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1961. 

The proposed conference substitute con- 
tains the provisions of the House bill. 

DURATION OF BENEFITS 

The present law provides that benefits will 
be paid for 26 weeks or until benefits equal 
one-third of the base period wages, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

The House bill proposed to amend this to 
provide that benefits will be paid for 26 
weeks or until benefits equal 50 percent of 
base period wages, whichever is the lesser. 

The Senate amendment provided that 
benefits would be paid uniformly for 34 
weeks. 

The proposed conference substitute pro- 
vides that benefits be paid for 34 weeks or 
until benefits equal 50 percent of the base 
period wages, whichever is the lesser. 

TRAINING OR RETRAINING COURSES 

The present law provides that a person 
under 21 years of age who without good 
cause falls to attend courses at vocational or 
other schools available at public expense 
when recommended by the Board ‘shall be 
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disqualified for benefits with respect to any 
week in which such failure occurs. 

The Senate amendment would make claim- 
ants of any age subject to disqualification 
for refusal to attend training or retraining 
courses available at public expense when 
recommended by the Board. The Senate 
amendment further would provide that 
benefits could be paid to an otherwise eligi- 
ble individual for any week during which 
he is attending such a training or retraining 
course. 

The House bill contained no such amend- 
ments to existing law. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate amendment. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

All other differences between the House 
bill and the proposed conference substitute 
not specifically referred to are technical or 
clerical amendments made necessary to carry 
out the policy embodied in the proposed con- 
ference substitute. 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr., 
James C. Davis, 
FERNAND J. ST. GERMAIN, 
CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


IMPROVE FEDERAL RETIREMENT 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I feel re- 
tirement should mark the beginning of 
a well-earned better life for our Federal 
employees, not an undeserved tougher 
one. 

In this spirit, last week I introduced 
a bill, H.R. 10706, to bring about some 
much needed improvements in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

Basically, the bill would provide: An 
automatic cost-of-living increase for re- 
tired Federal employees each year, if 
the increase exceeds 1 percent; a cor- 
responding increase in the annuities of 
retired civil servants when currently 
employed Government workers get a pay 
raise; stabilization of civil service re- 
tirement with social security benefits. 

I believe these changes are vital to 
the strengthening of the current Civil 
Service Act. 

In this rapidly changing world of ours, 
the value of the dollar has not remained 
constant. Accordingly, those who de- 
pend upon fixed annuities for their in- 
come suffer when the value of the dollar 
decreases. 

Without these changes, I feel we are 
penalizing, rather than rewarding, a 
Federal employee at his retirement for 
his long service to his country. 

The Honorable JOSEPH CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania, has introduced the same 
bill on the Senate side, where I hope 
it will meet with success. 
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It is because I feel so strongly about 
the merits and the justice of the bill 
that I am now calling it to the attention 
of the entire Congress. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to state for the Record that on yester- 
day I was in Richmond attending a dedi- 
cation of a new Federal office building in 
that city and, therefore, missed rollcalls 
Nos. 42 and 43. Had I been present, I 
would have voted in the affirmative on 
rolicall No. 43. 


A NATIONAL LOTTERY WOULD 
MEAN TAX RELIEF FOR MR. AND 
MRS. TAXPAYER 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I wonder how 
the American taxpayers feel every time 
predictions are made here in Washing- 
ton regarding future Federal spending. 

I am certain that our taxpayers must 
have been greatly disturbed when our 
Budget Director recently estimated that 
“within a few years” our budget will be 
$100 billion. They should have been 
stunned when another alarming predic- 
tion indicated that by 1965 our Federal 
spending could very well rise to $125 bil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. Speaker, our heavily burdened 
taxpayers are entitled to know exactly 
where they stand. They are entitled to 
know what they can expect for the fu- 
ture. As for the President, he has al- 
ready said a tax cut in the next few 
years depends on continued prosperity. 

None of us, Mr. Speaker, has to be a 
fiscal expert to know that more spending 
will mean higher taxes and increased 
debts. In the last year, our national 
debt has risen to over $298 billion which 
figures out to $17,700 every minute, 
$25,888,000 every day and about $9.4 bil- 
lion a year in interest charges alone. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we can tell 
our taxpayers to forget whatever hopes 
or dreams they had about tax relief. We 
can tell them that the future looks dis- 
mal unless, yes, unless this Congress has 
the guts to face the fiscal facts of life, 
unless we have the intestinal fortitude 
to tax a lucrative industry which can 
produce more than $10 billion a year in 
additional revenue. 

The American gambling spirit in this 
country has made this business a $50 
billion a year industry which remains 
untapped. We can easily, through a na- 
tional lottery, tap this new source of 
revenue and pump into our Treasury 
more than $10 billion a year in addi- 
tional income. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as our taxpayers 
are concerned, only through a national 
lottery can they find an avenue of relief. 
Only through a national lottery can we 
raise, voluntarily and painlessly, enough 
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money to provide Mr. and Mrs. American 
taxpayer with a tax cut and start to re- 
duce our gigantic national debt. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent yesterday. Had I 
been present, I would have voted “yea” 
on the military authorization bill. 


S. 1969—ADDITIONAL CONFEREES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker be 
authorized to appoint two additional 
conferees on the part of the House to 
the conference with the Senate on the 
bill S. 1969. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how many con- 
ferees has the Senate? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what was the request? 
We could not hear it on this side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has asked unanimous consent 
that the Speaker be authorized to ap- 
point two additional conferees in con- 
nection with a bill that is now in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BROWN. Inasmuch as we had no 
opportunity to learn what was going on, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following additional conferees: 
Messrs. JARMAN and DEVINE. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of 
the action taken by the House. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
have until midnight Saturday to file a 
report on the bill H.R. 4999, and that 
the minority members, if they wish to 
do so, have until midnight Saturday to 
file minority views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is the subject of 
the legislation? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a report by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in connection with construc- 
tion aid for medical and dental schools, 
and so forth. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman; 
and I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McMILLAN] I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have until midnight 
tomorrow to file a report on the bill 
H.R. 10573, to grant the American Nu- 
mismatic Association perpetual succes- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ITEMIZED EXPENSE ACCOUNTS OF 
MEMBERS TRAVELING ABROAD 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, since the 
plugging of loopholes seems to be the 
order of the day I have today intro- 
duced a bill to plug and eliminate a 
couple of loopholes dealing with the ex- 
pense accounts of Members of Congress 
who go on foreign junkets. 

The bill I have introduced today 
would compel those who take foreign 
junkets to itemize their miscellaneous 
expenses and would provide that they 
also report in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
how many days they are junketing out- 
side of this country. 

I hope to have the unanimous support 
of the Members of the House if and 
when this bill comes to the floor. 


FILING OF REPORTS BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON RULES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
may have until midnight Saturday to 
file sundry reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


PARTICIPATION IN 1962 FEED 
GRAIN PROGRAM 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution—House Resolution 
572—and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (8. 
2533), a bill to amend the requirements for 
participation in the 1962 feed grain pro- 
gram. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
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ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 572 provides for the consid- 
eration of S. 2533, a bill to amend sub- 
section (d) of section 16 of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, The resolution pro- 
vides for an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate. 

The purpose of S. 2533 is to permit 
wheat farmers in the summer fallow 
wheat area who also produce feed grains 
to participate in both the wheat and 
the feed grain reduction program for 
1962 on an equitable basis. 

In areas where wheat is planted on a 
summer fallow rotation, land had al- 
ready been fallowed in preparation for 
seeding wheat before the enactment of 
the 1962 wheat program, which requires 
a reduction of 10 per cent in wheat 
acreage. Unless the land which has been 
fallowed this year is seeded to a cover 
crop this fall, it is subject to serious wind 
erosion. In much of this summer fallow 
area, farmers also produce feed grains, 
chiefly grain sorghums, which are 
planted in the spring. The bill will per- 
mit a farmer who produces both wheat 
and grain sorghum and who wants to 
participate both in the wheat reduction 
and the feed grain reduction programs 
for 1962 to plant his acreage which has 
been prepared for wheat but cannot be 
planted to wheat this fall in barley and 
to count that as part of his feed grain 
planting for 1962, in lieu of the feed 
grain which would normally be planted 
next spring. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 572. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I am fol- 
lowing the rather unusual procedure of 
taking part of the time that is allotted 
to me as ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules to speak out of order on 
a matter which I and the members of 
the Ohio Republican delegation believe 
is of the utmost importance, not only to 
our own State, but also to the people and 
the government of every State in the 
Union, and to all the employers and em- 
ployees throughout the Nation who may 
be covered by various State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

I have been requested and instructed 
by my delegation to bring this matter, 
which I believe is a very serious one, to 
the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and through this forum to 
the attention of other Federal officials. 
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The U.S. Department of Labor has 
threatened to cut off $17 million which 
it annually grants to the Ohio Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation unless 
the bureau’s appellate tribunal agrees 
to change two of its procedural rules. 
This $17 million, derived entirely from 
the $30 million annually contributed by 
Ohio employers, is used by the bureau 
to administer Ohio’s statewide employ- 
ment security program. If Washington 
makes good on its threat, Ohio's $200 
million annual program to aid the un- 
employed will grind to a halt. 

The board of review, operating under 
laws passed by the Ohio Legislature, 
formulates rules of procedure for the or- 
derly disposal of cases before it. In 
1959, the board after holding public 
hearings published a new set of rules in 
accordance with legislation enacted by 
the legislature in that year. The Fed- 
eral Labor Department failed to make 
timely objection to those rules at the 
public hearings. But, shortly thereafter, 
it began to barrage the board of review 
with suggestions for rule changes on the 
ground that the present rules did not 
afford a claimant a “fair” hearing as re- 
quired by Federal law. These requests 
rather amazed the board since it had 
disposed of hundreds of thousands of 
cases over its 22-year reign without one 
complaint of procedural denial of a fair 
hearing. Therefore, the board urged 
that it defer any rule changes for the 
time being unless the Labor Department 
considered them absolutely necessary. 

Washington’s initial response to this 
request was to assure the board that 
it was merely seeking clarity of the 
board’s operations. But, attempts to sat- 
isfy the Department only proved par- 
tially successful. 

As time passed, the Department be- 
came increasingly insistent that the 
board make 10 changes in its rules. The 
fact that these changes were not author- 
ized by Ohio law or were already incor- 
porated into the board’s practice did 
not deter the Federal’s demand. 

Finally, after additional meetings and 
correspondence, the Department of La- 
bor told the board that unless the 
changes were immediately made, the 
grant of funds to administrate the 
State’s program would be cut off. Efforts 
to modify this demand until the legisla- 
ture next met in its 1961 session met to 
no avail. 

Having no alternative, the board 
scheduled a new public hearing and pro- 
mulgated the 10 rule changes albeit many 
objections were raised by attorneys who 
regularly practiced before the board. 

Following these changes, suit was 
brought in the Court of Common Pleas, 
Franklin County, to set six of the rule 
changes aside as being in contravention 
of Ohio law. In his decision of October 
1961, Judge Draper ruled that four of 
the changes were valid, but that two 
went beyond the State statutes. 

The Department of Labor is not sat- 
isfied with the result, however. As late 
as March 6 of this year, it has informed 
the members of the board that the La- 
bor Department will discontinue paying 
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the State's grant unless the two rules 
are put into effect. 

The result of this flasco is that the 
State of Ohio presently faces an impos- 
sible situation. If it fails to comply with 
Washington’s mandate, it will have to 
close down its unemployment compen- 
sation program. But if it does comply, 
it places the board of review in the po- 
sition of being in contempt of the Frank- 
lin County court’s decision. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] who for 
many years was speaker of the Ohio 
State House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio. Has the State of Ohio 
ever been penalized for failing or refus- 
ing to adopt a rule by a Federal agency, 
and, if so, when and what was it and in 
what amount were we penalized and 
when were we paid back, if ever? 

Mr. BROWN. I believe at one time, a 
number of years ago, a Mr. Hopkins, 
who held an official position, or some 
sort of a position, here in Washington, 
refused to give the State of Ohio some 
$2 million due it from a Democratic ad- 
ministration. Ohio is now under a Dem- 
ocratic State administration, by the 
way, so there is nothing partisan about 
this matter. But, despite the efforts of 
the State of Ohio, despite a law passed 
by the Congress ordering that this $2 
million be paid to the State, which it 
was entitled to under law, the money 
was never forthcoming. I do not re- 
member the exact year, but it was back 
in the administration of President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Martin L. Davey, 
a former Member of this body, was Gov- 
ernor of the State of Ohio at the time, 
and he stood against the bureaucratic 
orders issued from Washington, and 
Ohio was penalized. 

Will the gentleman yield for one fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Would the gentle- 
man please tell the House for what pur- 
pose that money would have been used 
had Ohio received its lawful allocation? 

Mr. BROWN. That money would have 
gone for aid to the aged at that time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is right. 

Mr. BROWN. It was for the benefit 
of the needy aged. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Sometimes called 
old age pension benefits. 

Mr. BROWN. That is right. But, 
Ohio never has received that money de- 
spite the fact the Congress took action 
by law ordering it be paid. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentle- 
man yield for one more question? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Does the gentle- 
man feel that this is a pattern in a course 
of action by which the Federal Govern- 
ment is attempting to and is from time 
to time assuming jurisdiction in State 
affairs to the detriment of the State? 

Mr. BROWN. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman wholeheartedly. I think 
it is another one of these grasps for 
power we see so continuously exercised 
by the bureaucracy here in the great 
Central Government of Washington. 
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Of course, I want to point out, as I 
attempted to do originally in my state- 
ment, that this is not just an Ohio mat- 
ter. If this can be done in the case of 
Ohio, it can be done as far as the un- 
employment compensation agencies of 
every State in the Union are concerned. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Would the gentle- 
man yield for one more question? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is the gentleman 
aware of the fact that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
the immediate past, put this very same 
kind of pressure on the State of Michi- 
gan, and possibly on the State of Loui- 
siana? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not have detailed 
information on it, but I have been told 
that that same action is taking place 
through a different agency of Govern- 
ment, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in a situation affect- 
ing Michigan. 

I have taken this time to discuss this 
matter because, as I said a moment ago, 
it is of such great importance to every 
State in the Union, as well as Ohio. 
Sooner or later each Member of the 
House will be up against this same prop- 
osition. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall conclude my re- 
marks before I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HarsHa], by presenting 
a Memorandum to the House which will 
substantiate, section by section, the laws 
and the situations I have described here 
as far as this particular matter is con- 
cerned. 

The memorandum referred to follows: 

Section 303(a)(1) of the Social Security 
Act requires that a State’s unemployment 
compensation law include provisions for: 
“Such methods of administration * * * as 
are found by the Secretary of Labor to be 
reasonably calculated to insure full payment 
of unemployment compensation when due.” 

Section 303 (a) (3) of this act provides that 
a State’s unemployment compensation law 
include provision for: “Opportunity for a 
fair hearing, before an impartial tribunal, 
for all individuals whose claims for unem- 
ployment compensation are denied.” 

The above two sections are the sole legal 
provisions that have been relied upon by the 
Department of Labor in threatening to with- 
hold administrative grants to the State of 
Ohio for use in administering its $200 mil- 
lion unemployment compensation program. 

Employers within the State of Ohio pay 
$30 million to the Federal Government evy- 
ery year for the administration of the pro- 
gram. Of this, $17 million is returned 
annually to the State unemployment com- 
pensation administration for the administra- 
tion of the program. It is this $17 million 
annual grant which the Department of Labor 
now threatens to withhold if the board of 
review for unemployment compensation in 
Ohio fails to adopt two procedural rules. 

The Ohio unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration has been in operation for over 
22 years. During this time, hundreds of 
thousands of cases have been decided by the 
board of review without one complaint being 
filed that the board’s procedure denied an 
opportunity for a fair hearing. In the past 
5 years alone, the board has disposed of 
95,684 cases without a complaint. The De- 
partment of Labor itself admits the accuracy 
of these statements and indicates that its 
threatened action is only based on a hypo- 
thetical situation which might occur in the 
future. Furthermore, to the best of the Ohio 
board’s knowledge, the action being threat- 
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ened Ohio is not being threatened against 
any other State in the Union, although it is 
believed many other States have existing pro- 
visions which the Department of Labor has 
found objectionable in Ohio. 

The Ohio board of review held public hear- 
ings on October 5, 1959, to promulgate pro- 
posed rule changes in its procedure in con- 
formance with statutory changes made in 
the law by the Ohio Legislature during its 
1959 session. The Department of Labor was 
notified 30 days in advance of these hearings, 
but failed to make any comments or issue 
any objections until a few minutes prior to 
the opening of the hearings. Since it was 
mandatory that the board the new 
rules to the Secretary of State on the follow- 
ing day in order to have them go into effect 
on October 16, 1959 (the effective date of the 
new legislation), the Labor Department's 
comments could not be carefully considered. 

Thereafter, on October 16, 1959—the day 
the new rules became effective—the regional 
director of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, U.S. Department of Labor, wrote the 
chairman of the Ohio board a lengthy letter. 
In this letter, he mentioned 17 items within 
the board’s rules which were found to be ob- 
jectionable. He requested that the board 
chairman comment upon these items so as 
to assure the Department of Labor that they 
were not being used to deny a claimant a 
fair hearing. In addition, this letter con- 
tained suggested changes in some of the 
board's existing rules. The majority of these 
proposed rule changes, it may be added, were 
quite trivial in nature. None went to the 
substance of the grant of unemployment 
compensation and only a few could reason- 
ably be considered of procedural importance. 

In response, the board stated that since 
it had already held public hearings and pro- 
mulgated new rules, it did not wish to make 
any additional changes at that time unless 
the Labor Department considered it abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Following this response, the Department of 
Labor sent a number of additional letters 
to the board and held personal conferences 
both in Cleveland and in Washington with 
the board chairman. Initially, the Labor 
Department indicated that it had no inten- 
tion of making the board introduce new rule 
changes—that it was only seeking the 
board’s comments. But, as the months 
passed, the Department became more insist- 
ent that changes be made. In the process 
of becoming more insistent, it continued to 
barrage the board with lengthy suggestions 
as to how its rules should be changed. 

In June 1960, the department informed the 
board that it should change the rules when 
the legislature next met in 1961, 

In August, 1960, the Under Secretary of 
Labor approved the grant of administrative 
funds to Ohio for the following quarter pro- 
vided that the board one of its 
rules. This was the only rule, it may be 
added, that the Under Secretary found ob- 
jectionable. 

In September 1960, the department re- 
quested that 10 rule changes be made in 
order for Ohio to qualify for further grants, 
By this time the board had satisfied the 
Department that the other seven items, as 
formerly proposed by the Department, were 
already covered by existing rules. 

In November 1960, the Department told 
the board that it was necessary to initiate 
the 10 rule changes promptly if Ohio were 
to continue to receive administrative grants. 

In December 1960, the chairman of the 
board informed the Department of Labor 
that it was prepared to make the rule 
changes, The chairman suggested, however, 
that the scheduling of the public hearing to 
discuss the changes, as required under Ohio’s 
Administrative Procedure Act, be postponed 
until after the legislature met in its 1961 
session. 
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In February 1961, the Department of Labor 
informed the board that it would be appro- 
priate to delay the rules revision until after 
the action by the legislature had been made 
clear. 

On May 1, 1961, the Secretary of Labor ap- 
proved the following recommendation di- 
rected to the board by the Labor Depart- 
ment’s regional director: 

“In view of the possibility of legislative 
action and the board’s need for time to make 
any revisions necessitated thereby, we rec- 
ommend that the administrative grants for 
Ohio for the current quarter not be withheld 
but that the State be advised that we expect 
that the State will initiate its procedures for 
revising the rules of the board of review by 
the issuance of a notice of public hearing on 
the proposed rules before the end of June.” 

The effect of this ultimatum was modified, 
however, at the end of this letter by the re- 
gional director stating that public hearings 
should be held before the end of June if it 
became apparent that the legislature did not 
intend to take any action. 

Then, on May 15, 1961, the Department in 
a letter to the board changed the conditional 
language contained in its May 1 letter to 
read as follows: 

“We interpreted the Secretary's action to 
mean that we expect the board to issue no- 
tice of public hearings as soon as the results 
of legislative action can be ascertained, but 
in no event later than the end of June.” 

In a letter of June 22, 1961, the board 
chairman informed the Department of Labor 
that the Ohio House had passed certain bills 
containing changes in the State’s unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. The matter was 
pending in the Senate, he indicated, and the 
results should be known soon since the legis- 
lature planned to adjourn at the end of the 
week. Moreover, the Governor had only 10 
days to act upon such legislation after its 
passage. The chairman then suggested that 
the proposed public hearings be postponed 
a short while until the action of the legis- 
lature became apparent. 

The following day, June 23, 1961, the De- 
partment of Labor instructed the board to 
“proceed as originally planned with the June 
30 call for a public hearing on the known 
pending changes.” 

On June 30, 1961, the board met and is- 
sued notice for a public hearing to be held 
on August 7, 1961. 

On July 7, 1961, the Department of Labor 
forwarded a “Notice of Grant“ for funds for 
the month of July. This notice contained 
the following warning: 

“This grant has been made for July 1961, 
pending fulfillment by the Ohio board of 
review of its agreement to issue a notice of 
hearing as the initial step to amend its rules 
to meet the requirements (of the Social Se- 
curity Act). Further grants will depend 
upon the progress made in adopting the 
necessary amendments.” 

Then, on August 2, 1961, the Labor De- 
partment informed the board that “action 
has been taken to release an additional grant 
of administrative funds for the month of 
August pending completion of necessary 
rules revisions.” The letter went on to state: 
“Accordingly, we are instructed to advise 
you that this Department will expect prompt 
action following the public hearing so that 
the outstanding conformity questions may 
be resolved before the end of August 1961.” 

On August 7, 1961, the board conducted 
the public hearings, as demanded by the 
Department of Labor, and adopted all 10 
rule changes as required by the Depart- 
ment. As will be seen, the majority of the 
rules were highly insignificant and could 
not be considered to deny a claimant a fair 
hearing under any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. 

At the hearings, 6 of the 10 proposed 
changes were objected to by outside coun- 
sel. When the board, under compulsion, 
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promulgated all the rules in fear of facing 
a cutoff of funds, a taxpayer brought suit 
in the court of common pleas, Franklin 
County, Ohio, to have these six rules de- 
clared invalid. The other four rules, it may 
be added, which were not objected to in- 
volved: (1) permitting the referee to reopen 
a hearing if the appellee could demonstrate 
good cause for his failure to have appeared 
at the original hearing before the referee; 
(2) the deletion of the word “remand” and 
the substitution of other language to make it 
clear that a hearing by a referee on remand 
by the board of review would be a full hear- 
ing; (3) making clear that the board must 
keep a complete record of all proceedings 
before it (although the board had always 
done so in the past), and (4) permitting a 
to request or allowing a referee or the 
board on its own motion to issue subpenas 
in less than 5 days before a hearing for good 
cause shown (although the board and ref- 
erees had always followed this practice). 

The six rules that the court of common 
pleas had before it and the court’s ruling 
on each are as follows: 

1. The removal of the requirement that 
an applicant who seeks review of a referee’s 
decision must state his reasons for the re- 
view. (The court held that the legislature 
never intended to prohibit an applicant's 
appeal for failure to state reasons thereof. 
The rule was therefore declared valid.) 

2. The promulgation of a new rule per- 
mitting an interested party to challenge the 
interest of a board member. (The court 
held this rule to be invalid since the Ohio 
statute deliberately requires one member to 
represent labor, one employers, and one the 
public. Since each member is supposed to 
represent a particular interest, the right to 
challenge would make the board inopera- 
tive—especially since Ohio law does not 
provide for the appointment of alternate 
members. Furthermore, Ohio law permits 
the Governor to remove a member for mis- 
feasance or malfeasance of office, while a 
court on appeal may reverse a decision if 
partiality is shown. Such partiality, by the 
way, has never been raised against a board 
member.) 

3. Permit an interested party to cross-ex- 
amine all adverse parties whether they are 
normally required to attend the hearings 
or not and to cross-examine in connection 
with the evidence and testimony introduced 
at a hearing. (It was the of the 
board that this was a bad rule since it would 
tend to make a hearing far more compli- 
cated than it was originally intended and 
that it would require a claimant or other 
interested party to be subpenaed although 
Ohio law specifically exempted such indi- 
viduals from the necessity if they so chose, 
to be present at the hearing. In addition, 
the board pointed out that it was the De- 
partment of Labor itself which 2 years previ- 
ously had insisted the rule change so 
that only persons “present at the hearing” 
could be cross-examined. This was insti- 
tuted so that a claimant need not appeal at a 
hearing if he did not wish to. Now, at the 
1961 hearing, the Department of Labor 
changed its position and requested that the 
phrase be removed. Needless to say, the 
board had to go along in order to avoid hav- 
ing the funds cut off. The court held that 
the rule was valid on the ground that a fair 
hearing should embrace the right to subject 
every facet of the hearing to the scrutiny of 
cross-examination.) 

4. (a) The removal of the requirement 
that an applicant seeking an appeal of a 
referee's decision was required to state the 
reasons for introducing additional evidence 
F »» ee 
fore the referee; (b) the reopening of 
hearing by a referee if the appellee for Fod 
cause shown had failed to appear at the 
original hearing. (The court held the rule 
valid since it did not detract from a fair 
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and impartial hearing, did not place addi- 
tional burdens on any parties, and did not 
deprive any party of any right. It might be 
said, however, that the court ruled in favor 
of 4(b), although Ohio law was changed in 
1959 to delete the right on the ground that 
it unduly delayed the adjudication of the 
cases.) 

5. The requirement that the board reopen 
a hearing at the appeal level if the appellee 
for good cause shown had failed to appear 
at the original appellate hearing. (The court 
held this invalid since it could delay the 
final adjudication interminably, it would re- 
quire a hearing de novo, and it would per- 
mit the appellee to demand a reopening 
even though he had already had a hearing 
before the referee.) 

6. (a) The removal of the requirement that 
an interested party who desires to inspect 
the unemployment compensation records 
must include in his application the class of 
information to be examined and the reasons 
for same; (b) also to include provision that 
such records may be inspected by an inter- 
ested party at the time and place of the 
hearing. (The board objected to this rule 
because it had always made the records avail- 
able at the hearing and because the elimi- 
nation of the requirement for stating the 
reasons for examining the records would per- 
mit the examination for improper purposes— 
not related to the hearing. Nevertheless, 
the board was forced to promulgate the rule 
in order to satisfy the Department of Labor. 
The court, in turn, found the rule change to 
be valid.) 

Thus, out of the 17 proposed rule changes 
originally urged upon the board of review, 
all but 2 were incorporated into the board's 
procedures. The two that failed to be in- 
corporated were not the fault of the board, 
however. As was seen, the court of common 
poe declared these to be invalid under Ohio 
aw. 

Did this action satisfy the Department of 
Labor? It did not. On January 26, 1962, 
the Department. wrote the board, as follows: 

“As to the remaining two [rules], which 
were broader in scope than necessary to meet 
the requirements of the Social Security Act, 
the problems are again brought forward 
unless substitute rules are adopted which 
will at the same time conform to the deci- 
sion of the Court and to the requirements 
for certification under the Social Security 
Act.“ 

What the Department of Labor is saying 
here is that the two rules that the court 
declared invalid need not have been drawn 
so broadly by the board. This was said, 
it is to be remembered, by the same Depart- 
ment which encouraged and approved the 
two proposals that eventually were declared 
invalid. In regard to the first rule, the 
Department stated that the rule should be 
redrawn so that it would only apply to 
appellees who had not had a hearing before 
a referee below. With respect to the second 
rule, the Department indicated that chal- 
lenges to the interests of a board member 
could be limited to situations in which the 
member has “an interest in the controversy” 
immediately under consideration. 

The Department concluded this letter of 
January 26 with the following admonition: 
“Since the next grant certification period 
will be near the end of March 1962, it would 
be desirable for the board to take action 
as soon as possible.“ During a conference 
on March 9, 1962, the Department repeated 
the warning by indicating that unless the 
two rules were adopted as it proposed, the 
Department would hold up the funds. 

Thus, it may be asked what is the board 
to do? If it promulgates the two rules as 
ordered by the Department it places itself 
in possible contempt of the court of com- 
mon pleas. If it does not promulgate the 
rules the $200 million a year unemploy- 
ment compensation program in Ohio may 
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grind to a halt. This is particularly so, 
since short of seeking a Federal court in- 
junction, there are no rules or regulations 
within the Department of Labor which per- 
mit the Ohio board to appeal an internal 
decision of the Department to the Secretary 
of Labor or to the courts. 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARSHA. Would the gentleman 
answer this question, please? If this 
precedent is not stopped or quashed 
right now is this a precedent that could 
be established in programs such as Fed- 
eral aid to elementary or secondary edu- 
cation, no matter how cleverly the in- 
itial legislation may be drafted? 

In other words, could rules and regu- 
lations be adopted to bring about such 
a situation with reference to Federal aid 
to elementary or secondary education? 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to my col- 
league that this same type of an opera- 
tion, this same type of bureaucratic 
blackmail, if you want to call it that, be- 
cause that is all it is, against a State or 
of an educational institution, or of any 
other agency or government, whether it 
be State, or city, or county, could be 
used, of course, not only in the field of 
education but in every other field of 
activity with which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has any connection whatso- 
ever, even though the law definitely says 
that it comes under State and local juris- 
diction only. 

Mr. HARSHA. Would the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. BROWN. Ido. 

Mr. HARSHA. Would the gentleman 
agree also that if local and State gov- 
ernments are to have any autonomy at 
all that this precedent must be stopped 
forthwith? 

Mr. BROWN. It is my opinion, sir, 
that unless the Congress takes some defi- 
nite stand, and unless the States take 
some definite stand against these kinds of 
threats and blackmail tactics on the 
part of Federal bureaus, agencies, and 
departments, that in the end, of course, 
all State rights, and all local rights, will 
go down the drain, so, in the end, of 
course, we will have complete control of 
all local State activities through the 
Central Government here in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. And, when that 
time comes and when the State and local 
governments are paralyzed, we will no 
longer have the Federal system which 
has been the greatest government known 
to mankind, will we? 

Mr. BROWN. That is correct. Of 
course, what it does is to continue and 
stimulate these efforts to destroy State 
and local rights. I think every Member 
of this Congress, and every State in this 
Union, should be interested in what is 
going on in this particular Ohio case, as 
an example of what can and will even- 
tually happen to them. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
certainly knows if we go down the line 
that is being advocated in the bill which 
is coming up supposedly to help unem- 
ployment compensation in this country, 
the so-called King bill, we will probably 
find all of the other States in the Union 
knuckling under even further to Federal 
regulations. In the State of Ohio, for 
example, we have the regulation that 
one is not allowed to come under unem- 
ployment compensation unless one is 
actually out of work and is available for 
work. If we continue the trend which 
the gentleman is so ably pointing out, 
sooner or later the Federal Government 
will be telling Ohio that it cannot set up 
these restrictions. 

Mr. BROWN. Of course, if the De- 
partment of Labor can tell Ohio what it 
must do in this particular field, where 
the Ohio law and the Ohio courts have 
already acted, as they are authorized to 
do by Federal law, then, of course, Fed- 
eral agencies can do anything they want 
in connection with the amounts which 
may be paid for unemployment compen- 
sation, or the persons who may receive 
them, or anything else, under the threat 
they will cut off the return to the States 
of moneys their citizens have paid in 
to the Federal Treasury. This is not 
money that belongs to anybody else but 
the State of Ohio. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that Ohio employers have paid in 
twice as much, in these taxes, as the 
Federal Government sends back for un- 
employment compensation administra- 
tive purposes only. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman is 
completely correct. I certainly want to 
associate myself with him in his re- 
marks and commend him for pointing 
this out. It certainly is a signal that 
we should be looking at and consider, 
lest we go further down the path of even 
more Federal control. 

Mr. BROWN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was particularly pleased to note the gen- 
tleman from Ohio remark that this was 
not a partisan political matter. I am 
sure the gentleman from Ohio knows 
that the senior Senator from Ohio is 
much concerned about and has spoken 
out against the tentative order of the 
Federal Department of Labor, in this 
case. 

Mr. BROWN. The senior Senator 
from Ohio, of course, of the opposite 
political party to mine, was five times the 
Governor of the State of Ohio, elected 
as Governor more often than any other 
individual in our State’s history. He 
knows the effect of this order, and, of 
course, is opposed to it. I do not know 
of a single individual, attorney or other- 
wise, who has read and studied this ac- 
tion in Ohio and this threat made by the 
Department of Labor, who does not in- 
sist that it is completely wrong, it is il- 
legal, it is morally improper, and is a 
violation of concepts of good govern- 
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ment and endangers unemployment 
compensation administration on a sound 
basis everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on 
the subject which I just discussed on the 
floor, the unemployment compensation 
situation in the State of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, because 
of an unwarranted demand by the U.S. 
Department of Labor for two procedural 
rule changes on the part of the Ohio 
Board of Review for Unemployment 
Compensation, there is a grave danger 
that Ohio’s $200 million annual program 
to aid the unemployed will be stopped. 
This results from the Department’s 
threat to cut off $17 million which it 
grants annually to the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation to ad- 
minister Ohio’s statewide employment 
security program. This $17 million is 
derived entirely from the $30 million 
employers, within the State of Ohio, pay 
to the Federal Government for the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

The Board of Review for Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, operating under 
laws passed by the Ohio Legislature, for- 
mulates rules of procedure for the or- 
derly disposal of cases before it. In 1959, 
the board after holding public hearings 
published a new set of rules in accord- 


ance with legislation enacted by the leg- 


islature in that year. The Federal Labor 
Department failed to make timely ob- 
jection to those rules at the public hear- 
ings. But, shortly thereafter, it began 
to barrage the board of review with sug- 
gestions for rules changes on the ground 
that the present rules did not afford a 
claimant a “fair” hearing as required by 
Federal law. 

This was rather amazing to all persons 
familiar with the operations of the 
board. The Ohio Unemployment Com- 
pensation Administration has been in 
operation for over 22 years. During this 
time hundreds of thousands of cases 
have been decided by the board of re- 
view without one complaint being filed 
that the board’s procedure denied an op- 
portunity for a fair hearing. In the past 
5 years alone, the board has disposed of 
95,684 cases without a complaint. 

Nevertheless, in 1961 the board of re- 
view scheduled a new public hearing and 
promulgated 10 rule changes suggested 
by the Department of Labor. At the 
hearing many objections were raised by 
attorneys who regularly practiced before 
the board. 

Following these changes, suit was 
brought by an Ohio taxpayer in the 
court of common pleas, Franklin County, 
Ohio, to set six of the rule changes aside 
as being in contravention of Ohio law. 
In his decision of October 1961, Judge 
Draper ruled that four of the changes 
were valid, but that two went beyond 
the State statutes. 
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However, the Department of Labor is 
not satisfied with the result. As late as 
March 6 of this year it has informed the 
members of the board that the Labor 
Department will discontinue paying the 
State’s grant unless the two rules are put 
into effect. The result of this fiasco is 
that the State of Ohio presently faces an 
impossible situation. If it fails to com- 
ply with Washington’s mandate, it will 
have to close down its unemployment 
compensation program. But if it does 
comply, it places the board of review in 
the position of being in contempt of the 
Franklin County court’s decision. 

The Department of Labor has admit- 
ted the accuracy of the statements that 
in its 22 years of existence, no complaint 
has ever been filed that the board’s pro- 
cedure denied an opportunity for a fair 
hearing. Instead, the Labor Department 
indicates that its threatened action is 
based only on a hypothetical situation 
which might occur in the future. Fur- 
thermore, to the best of the Ohio board’s 
knowledge, the action being threatened 
against Ohio is not being threatened 
against any other State in the Union, al- 
though it is believed many other States 
have existing provisions which the De- 
partment of Labor has found objection- 
able in Ohio. 

I urge the Department of Labor to re- 
consider their decision in the light of all 
the facts and not penalize the great 
State of Ohio until it has been proven to 
be guilty of some overt act justifying 
such action. The record certainly does 
not show that it.is guilty. The board of 
review has a wonderful record of ex- 
treme fairness in the more than 200,000 
cases it has decided. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining time to the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, and Mem- 
bers of the House, I will not consume the 
11 minutes. 

It would seem appropriate that the 
attention of the House should be directed 
back to the pending matter of business 
and that is, of course, House Resolution 
572 which makes in order the consider- 
ation of a bill from the Committee on 
Agriculture, the Senate bill, S. 2533. I 
would merely point out further, Mr. 
Speaker, that this bill should not be 
construed as authorizing or bestowing 
any special benefit on any special area 
or to any special group of farmers. It 
merely provides that, due to the lateness 
in the passage of the wheat program 
for 1963, farmers in the Great Plains 
area who planted winter barley as a 
cover crop on some wheat ground to 
prevent wind erosion may harvest that 
barley under certain conditions. 

Perhaps you can remember back dur- 
ing the Dust Bowl days, the great devas- 
tation that took place in the high plains 
area in the spring of the year when 
the ground was not covered with some 
kind of vegetation that would prevent 
this wind erosion. The farmers this 
year went ahead and planted barley for 
a cover crop on ground retired from 
wheat production under the 1961 act. 
This bill merely provides that they may 
proceed to harvest the barley since they 
went to the expense of planting it and 
preparing the ground. But they must 
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take from their feed grain allotment 
for this one year the number of acres 
that will be harvested from this fall 
planted barley. It is just as simple as 
that. It will not cost the Department 
of Agriculture anything, in my opinion. 
It will not increase the feed grain supply 
by any measurable amount of bushels 
at all. So I certainly urge the adoption 
of the rule and favorable consideration 
of the bill. I do not know why there 
has been so much delay and why this 
failed once under suspension of the rules 
and failed once on the Consent Calendar. 
But I am sure if the Members of the 
House fully understood the provisions 
of this bill, they would be as enthusias- 
tic in its support as is the gentleman 
in the well and the other Members of the 
delegation who are urging you to act 
favorably on this bill today. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I now yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from New York, who I am 
sure has had time to more fully under- 
stand the provisions and the intent of 
this legislation. 

Mr. BECKER. I might say to the gen- 
tleman, I have had considerable time 
since last year to try to understand this 
legislation. But I think when we get 
into debates on farm bills, I do not find 
anybody who understands it, with all the 
years that they have been here. 

First, I would like to ask you a simple 
question and I am asking you as a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee now and I 
know you will give me a straightforward 
answer. And this was not answered last 
year. Will this process of this change 
you are making in this bill add anything 
to the cost of the price supports or the 
land going into the soil bank or the 
change from barley to wheat and vice 
versa? Will this cost any more money? 

Mr. AVERY. The answer is No.“ If 
this land goes in, some other land has to 
come out. It is merely just an exchange 
of acres. 

Mr. BECKER. I might say to the gen- 
tleman, I have not had a chance to read 
this report entirely, but I will read it 
within the next few minutes because the 
report last year contained considerable 
doubletalk as to the additional costs that 
might be involved in this program. 

Mr. AVERY. Since the gentleman 
from New York has brought up the sub- 
ject of the Rules Committee, I would like 
to remind him that there was a bill up 
there this morning seeking an authoriza- 
tion to the city of New York for a repay- 
ment of $3 million alleged to be the cost 
of extra police protection needed during 
the 15th Assembly of the United Nations 
in the fall of 1960. 

The Rules Committee in their gener- 
osity, and only in their generosity, and 
further due to the persuasion of the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY], granted a rule on that bill. I 
can assure the gentleman that the cost 
of this bill would not amount to one- 
half of 1 percent of the cost of the bill 
for the relief of the city of New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I do not know why the 
gentleman calls to my attention the bill 
for the relief of the city of New York to 
take care of part of the United Nations 
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expenses, for I do not represent the city 
of New York and am not involved with 
the taxes of the city of New York. I 
represent suburban areas. 

Mr. AVERY. I do not represent the 
farmers largely covered by this bill, but I 
consider it in the public interest, as did 
the Rules Committee when it granted a 
bill for the relief of the city of New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I would say that the 
gentleman always has the public interest 
at heart. 

Mr. AVERY. I could not disagree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2533) to amend the re- 
quirements for participation in the 1962 
feed grain program. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2533, with Mr. 
Hatey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Posen] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] 
for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill relates to a 
rather complicated and rather technical 
exchange of acres which normally would 
be devoted to wheat and which under the 
act of 1961 must be retired, but which 
under this bill can be devoted to barley. 
It is effective by its terms only in those 
areas where “summer fallow” is a com- 
mon farming practice. I think that in 
order to understand the bill the mem- 
bership should understand something 
about the practice of summer fallowing, 
and while I do not live in a summer 
fallow area, so that we can all under- 
stand what it is I will try to explain it. 

In those areas where rainfall is very 
slight, where they need 2 years’ rainfall 
to make 1 year’s crop it becomes neces- 
sary to leave a portion of the land out of 
cultivation each year. To “fallow” that 
land normally means to keep it pulver- 
ized, and keep the weeds down so that 
whatever moisture does fall is retained 
in the land. 

The common practice in most of this 
area is to sow wheat on approximately 
half of the cultivated land and to fallow 
the other half of the land, or to plant 
part of the land in feed grains and part 
in wheat and to fallow a portion of the 
land. This bill is applicable only on 
farms which grow both wheat and feed 
grains. 

I think, therefore, that we might un- 
derstand this fallow situation if we 
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would assume that we have a farm of, 
let us say, a section of land—640 acres. 
We will assume that the farmer has had 
a wheat allotment of approximately 200 
acres of this 640 acres. In some places 
he is growing feed grain, and this bill 
will be effective only where he has both 
a feed grain and a wheat allotment. In 
some areas he will grow only wheat and 
fallow the remainder of his land. In 
other areas he will grow some feed grain 
as well as wheat. In such a case this 
bill will be important, so let us follow 
our one section farmer. In addition to 
his 200 acres of wheat history he has, 
we will assume, been growing another 
200 acres of feed grain, leaving some 
240 acres of fallow land and land around 
the house. Every farm, of course, has 
some land that is not actually occupied 
in crops. 

In many of those areas the man has 
been planting 200 acres of wheat. 
Under the law as this Congress passed 
it late last fall, this man must make a 
reduction of 10 percent or 20 acres of 
his wheat land out of production. That 
must be left out of production under the 
law as it was passed by this Congress. 
If he is to participate in the feed grain 
program, he must retire at least 20 per- 
cent or 40 acres of his feed grain land. 
In other words, he would have to have 
at least 60 acres of his total grain 
lands—that is wheat and feed grain 
land—out of production in order to be 
in compliance on his feed grain and on 
his wheat. 

Now, let us understand this fallow 
situation. This farmer has probably 
fallowed this 200 acres that he planned 
on planting in wheat. That certainly is 
the normal practice. He would have 
had this land laying out last year. He 
would have cultivated it probably with 
a one-way plow. He would have kept 
all plant growth off of it. He would 
have it pulverized ready to plant in 
wheat in the fall of the year. Normally 
that land would all be planted in wheat. 
There would be a cover on it during the 
winter which would prevent blowing. 
But when he finds that he cannot plant 
but 180 acres of wheat—and that is the 
present law—he has 20 acres that was 
prepared for planting on which he has 
prepared his seed bed, a situation which 
will invite blowing of the most destruc- 
tive nature. If he leaves this 20 acres 
laying out without putting anything on 
it, the winter and spring winds are al- 
most certain to cause severe wind dam- 
age on that land. But looking beyond 
this one farm; when started over a wide 
area this blowing results in your dust 
storms and finally results in your dust 
bowl, a situation of dire consequence 
to the whole Nation, and one which cer- 
tainly involves the welfare of the whole 
Nation, 

So we need a cover on this 20 acres. 
How does the farmer go about getting 
@ ground cover? He normally would 
plant barley on that 20 acres because 
in that area barley is the only crop 
which will stand the winter and at the 
same time produce a crop, other than 
wheat. You may ask, Why can he not 
plant wheat? He can plant wheat and 
plow it up. But the committee did not 
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think that plowing up wheat was a very 
intelligent procedure to require. 

Neither do we think it is intelligent to 
ask him to plow up the barley. On the 
other hand, it is important that he not 
be allowed to increase the total feed 
grains to be produced from that sec- 
tion of land. 

So, we turn now to the feed grain sec- 
tion of this farm. We find that he is 
growing normally some 200 acres of feed 
grain and that he must lay out 40 acres 
of feed grain to comply with the feed 
grain program. We say, “Mr. Farmer, 
if you do plant this 20 acres in barley 
under the terms of this bill, we allow you 
to come over onto your feed grain land 
and take out an additional 20 acres here, 
which you will not be allowed to plant 
in anything during the year 1962. When 
you have done that we will not hold that 
you are in violation of the reguiations 
for having planted this 20 acres which 
you took out of your wheat allotment. 
But, you have got to take the same num- 
ber of acres out of that feed grain base 
which you planted in barley on your re- 
tired wheat acres. You cannot increase 
the total number of acres you plant to 
feed grains.” 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. It really amounts to 
transferring a spring feed crop to a 
fall crop. 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly what it 
amounts to, and the reason for it is to 
prevent serious blowing of the land. The 
winter and early spring account for most 
of the serious wind damage of unpro- 
tected land. 

Now I call your attention to the fact 
that we have here 240 acres of fallow 
land. You say, Why does not that land 
blow just as the land which is retired 
from wheat? Why does it make any 
difference whether this is out of your 
wheat land or out of your fallow land? 
The difference is this, my friends. This 
was his wheatland last year. In the 
rotation of this farm program, this was 
the wheatland last year. It is left with 
stubble on it; it is not disked up; it is 
not prepared for a seedbed in the fall. 
That land will not blow nearly so readily 
as this land which was prepared for seed- 
ing later on in the fall. That is the dif- 
ference between the two pieces of land, 
and that is a rather important differ- 
ence. 

Under the normal fallow situation the 
farmer leaves the stubble of the previ- 
ous year’s crop to protect that land 
throughout the winter season, so the 
place where he has to put a green vege- 
tative cover on is on the land which was 
prepared for the seedbed. Remember 
that he prepared this 200 acres in good 
faith last summer, because at the time he 
prepared it the law allowed him to plant 
200 acres to wheat, which it does not 
allow today. The law makes it impos- 
sible for him to put a green coverage on 
this land as he had planned, so we say 
by this bill, “Go ahead and put the best 
cover on that you can, barley, but do not 
increase the sum total of your grain 
production, because if you are going to 
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take advantage of the terms of this bill, 
you must reduce your feed grain acres 
next summer by the same amount that 
you increased them during the winter.” 

Now, actually—of course, it varies 
from farm to farm—but on the average 
actually he is going to grow more ton- 
nage or poundage of feed during the 
summer period on this feed grain land 
than he is going to grow during the 
winter period on this barley. You can 
understand that there is more growth 
and a larger production during the sum- 
mer than during the winter, and prob- 
ably we are going to wind up with less 
and not more total feed grain produced 
as the result of this authority to trans- 
fer from a summer feed to a winter feed, 
and all that this bill does, is to author- 
ize that kind of transfer. It does not 
authorize an additional acre in grain. 

It keeps your acreage just as low as it 
has been. I think it is clear that it will 
probably result in some slight reduction 
in the total production of these feed 
grains. It cannot cost the Government 
one penny. There are no additional pay- 
ments to be made as a result of this pro- 
gram. It seems to me, and it seemed to 
the Committee on Agriculture, that it 
was a fair proposition. The Committee 
on Agriculture brought this bill to the 
floor of the House at the end of the last 
session after we passed the wheat bill, 
believing that we should do this sort of 
thing in order to be fair. It was objected 
to at that time, and at that time we tried 
to bring it up under a suspension of the 
rules. It received 213 votes to 149 votes 
against it. I am sure that most of those 
who voted against it then did so because 
they did not understand it. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not a parti- 
san measure in any sense of the word. 
The bill being considered is a Senate 
bill. Senator Cartson, of Kansas, is the 
author of the bill we are considering. 
The bill that the House considered was 
a House bill which had been introduced 
by Representative BREEDING. Represent- 
ative BREEDING and Senator CARLSON are 
not of the same political party, but they 
are both interested in maintaining a 
fair and equitable situation in this area 
of American agriculture. It is with that 
in mind, and with no effort to give any- 
body any political advantage, that the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives has brought this bill 
before you. We bring the Senate bill 
simply because by so doing we can get 
action more promptly than we could 
were we to act on the Breeding bill. 
We plead with you that you give to these 
farmers who are put in a difficult posi- 
tion the opportunity to save not only 
their land, but all the land of America, 
in order to prevent the development of 
further dust bowls. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not ask you to 
spend any money to do it. We do not 
ask you to undertake any additional ob- 
ligations on the part of the Government. 
We do not ask you to give any special 
privileges to anyone. But we do ask that 
you think of America, and that you pre- 
vent as far as you can the repetition of 
the dust bowl days. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I have withdrawn my 
objection to this legislation. The situa- 
tion is different now that spring is here. 
We have the wording of Senator CARL- 
son’s bill before us, which makes the 
meaning of this legislation abundantly 
clear. Farmers have made their deci- 
sion on the land in their fall plantings. 
Last year, I felt that the bill which we 
considered was an inducement for a 
farmer to plant additional barley and 
thereby create additional competition 
for the historic barley growers. How- 
ever, they have made their decision, but 
some have planted winter barley on the 
acres to be diverted from wheat. If we 
do not pass this bill they will have to 
plow under that barley and go to 
the expense of putting in grain sor- 
ghums. In order to save the farmers 
that cost and at no greater governmental 
expense, we have this legislation now 
pending before us. If we save the farm- 
ers that cost, undoubtedly more of them 
will want to take part in the 1962 feed 
grains program and the feed grain pro- 
gram will then be more of a success. 

Mr. Chairman, I might point out, how- 
ever, that the farmers who chose to plant 
their diverted acres to wheat in order 
to prevent the land from blowing will 
have to plow under that wheat, whether 
this is sensible or not. For those who 
chose to plant barley this bill comes as 
a real break. This is not in any way 
going to add to the total acreage of feed 
grains, but only substitutes barley for 
grain sorghum. I think that the objec- 
tion I had last year, and the objection 
of others, should be withdrawn this year, 
and that this 1-year bill should be 
passed. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
both Mr. Poace and Mr. Quie have made 
it very clear this is a noncontroversial 
bill. It is a nonpartisan bill, as it has 
the support of both sides of the House. 
We are now considering the Senate bill 
of Senator FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it 
amply clear that this measure will not 
cost any additional money. The Carl- 
son bill provides relief only for those 
farmers who had a wheat and feed grain 
base and certainly there should be no 
serious objection to it. 

Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Poace so well 
illustrated on the blackboard, only cer- 
tain farmers can qualify. A farmer 
without a feed grain base cannot benefit 
from this bill and as Mr. Gum so ably 
stated, the incentive to plant great quan- 
tities of barley is gone now. This will 
protect only those farmers who planted 
winter barley last year and who are about 
to be required to dispose of this barley 
unless some action is taken by the House 
today. 

The bill is designed to permit farmers, 
without plowing up their barley, to re- 
ceive barley and grain sorghum price 
supports. They can participate in the 
grain and sorghum diversion program 
but in order to do so they must reduce 
their feed grain acreage to the extent 
necessary to bring their acreage of corn, 
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grain sorghum, and barley down to not 
more than 80 percent of the 1959-60 
average acreage of these three crops. 

I am certain Mr. BREEDING will prob- 
ably agree that enactment of this pro- 
gram will increase the signup in the 
1962 feed grain program. I have had 
many, many letters, and perhaps other 
Members who represent summer fallow 
areas have heard from farmers who say 
they will not sign up because of this 
barley confusion. 

If this bill is enacted, signup in the 
feed grain program will be increased 
which should help reduce feed grain 
surpluses. 

The subject matter in this bill is not 
new, for during the course of considering 
the Agricultural Act of 1961 on the House 
floor last year, an amendment was of- 
fered by the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. Battin] which would have accom- 
plished essentially the same thing as the 
Carlson bill now before us. The House 
adopted the Battin amendment; how- 
ever, it was lost in conference. 

In addition, a somewhat similar House 
bill had been unsuccessfully considered 
and I have made repeated efforts to ob- 
tain relief by administrative order 
through the USDA. The Carlson bill, as 
passed, is different from the House ver- 
sion and as shown in the committee re- 
port the Department of Agriculture has 
given its approval contingent on adop- 
tion of a clarifying amendment. This 
was done in the other body and I trust 
the bill will now receive unanimous sup- 
port in the House. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Battin]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I should like to compliment the House 
Committee on Agriculture for bringing 
this bill before us today. If you will 
recall, when we considered the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961 which was before 
the House at the last session, an amend- 
ment was offered on the floor by the 
gentleman from Montana which would 
do basically what is being done now. The 
House at that time adopted the amend- 
ment that I offered and, as a matter 
of fact, through the courtesy of the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. COOLEY, 
and the gentleman who has control of 
the time today, Mr. Poace, and through 
the efforts of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT], and others, the 
amendment was accepted. At the time 
the bill left the House there was a dif- 
ference between the House bill and the 
Senate bill and it was necessary to go 
to conference. The conferees on the 
House side I am informed did all they 
could to retain my amendment; but, as 
often happens in conferences, the 
amendment was lost. We now find the 
Senate passing virtually the same bill 
and sending it over to the House. The 
only thing I have to say is that I hope 
the attitude of the House now will be the 
same as it was in the last session and 
that we will be able to secure this very 
needed legislation and send it to the 
President in order to do justice and 
equity to the people engaged in the pro- 
duction of barley. 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. BREEDING]. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to tell you a little bit about the 
history of this legislation. On August 
23, last year, I introduced this bill in the 
House. On August 28, a week later, I 
reintroduced it because of a correction 
in a date on the previous bill. The bill 
was known as H.R. 8914. Then again 
on January 10, 1962, I introduced this 
bill. Senator CARLSON, of Kansas, intro- 
duced the same bill in the Senate on 
September 12, last, and reintroduced it 
this year on February 8. The Sen- 
ate has acted upon his bill and today we 
have accepted the Senate bill S. 2533; 
5 rule here today applies to the Senate 

Certainly, I think the Senate bill does 
exactly the same thing as the House bill 
which I introduced and I am certainly 
willing to accept the Senate bill. What 
Congressman Poace has told you is 
exactly how this bill would work. He 
has certainly done an excellent job so 
that all of us should understand plainly 
how it operates. 

I want to make this remark about 
Congressman Battin of Montana when 
he said he introduced this measure last 
year in the omnibus farm bill. He did, 
and I supported him on the House floor. 
I made a short talk in behalf of that 
legislation and when we voted on the 
bill in the House, the bill went out with 
Congressman BaTTin’s amendment in it. 
His amendment would have done prac- 
tically the same as the bill we are now 
considering. But in the processing of 
this legislation, the other body did not 
have it included in their bill. Later it 
was taken out in conference and that is 
the reason for the introduction of H.R. 
8914 on August 28, 1961. 

I appreciate the help we have had 
from the committee on this bill. I ap- 
preciate the help we have had from both 
sides of the political aisle here. I ap- 
preciate the support from the gentle- 
man on the north side, Mr. DoLE, who 
represents practically the same area of 
Kansas as I do. We are both in unity 
on this bill and we both support it. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREEDING. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I am quite sure that 
all the farm Representatives here on the 
floor are in unity. As a matter of fact, 
it sounds like hearts and flowers being 
played here during the last half hour. 
But I am wondering where the consum- 
ers of the country come in when we talk 
about these farm programs. The point 
I want to make to the gentleman from 
Kansas, and the point I made last year 
when I objected to this legislation, as I 
do today, is to raise this question which 
I asked before. Is this program going to 
cost the taxpayers any more money? I 
have been told no. 

Mr. BREEDING. And the answer is 
still no. 

Mr. BECKER. I know that, but we 
get the doubletalk now with reference 
to the same paragraph which I read last 
year from the report on your bill. I 
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would like to read it again. This is as 


to the cost. This means something to- 


me. This language is as follows: 

The committee is not aware of any addi- 
tional direct cost to the Government as the 
result of the enactment of this 
but it believes it will bring about a wider 

tion in the feed grain reduction 
program in which case— 


In which case, I repeat: 

There would be the additional cost to that 
program resulting from the additional par- 
ticipation. 


Now if that does not mean there is 
going to be additional cost, then I do not 
know what this means, and this has not 


there would be less surplus and less cost 


Mr, BREEDING. That is a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr. BECKER. if there is too much 
feed grain now, and if there is too much 
wheat now, and you are going to permit 
more participation, this is going to cost 


the gentleman from New York because 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. BREEDING. I yield to the gen- 


examine the bill and follow the explana- 
tion given by the gentleman from Texas 
as to this involving nothing more than 
an actual exchange of acreage, it would 
answer the question. 


Mr. BECKER. In reply to the state- 
ment just made by the gentleman from 
Montana, I have listened to the explana- 
tion for many, many years on the floor 
of the House. I have seen the farmers 


oe ee ee 
Mr. BREEDING. Well, I suggest to 
the gentleman from New York that he 
follow the farm leadership in the House. 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BREEDING.. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I think I can answer the 
gentieman from New York. I might 
point out that the other body did make 
one minor change and it does prevent 
any possibility that the farmers will 
reap any windfall on this, and you avoid 


ate side which I think should answer any 
question the gentleman may have on 
that point. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge Members to adopt this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BECKER]. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
trying to bring out this matter of addi- 
tional cost which seems to be inherent 
always in these farm programs. Let me 
say that I come from a consumer area 
where there are millions of people. I 
realize that they are subject in the first 
instance to the taxes—together with peo- 
ple generally throughout the Nation— 
that support the farm surplus program, 
the soil bank program, and others. 
Second, because they pay these taxes on 
crops to keep them out of production 
which raises the price of the produce 
they have to buy, and the greatest part 
of the income of low-income families is 
spent on food. I side with the consumer, 
especially those from the low-income 
families. 

In this connection let me refer you to 
the subcommittee hearings of the 87th 
Congress, pages 111 and 112 where the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SEN] is interrogating Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman: 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, you say it is proving 
to be costly or will prove to be too costly 
in the future. Is that it? 

Secretary FREEMAN. It has been costly. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Has been? 

Secretary Freeman. Yes, sir; it has been 
costly. But we were able, so long as we had 
substantial stocks on hand, to offset expendi- 
tures for it through the medium of payments 
in kind. But the program has been costiy 
and the savings involved have been in rela- 
tion to what it would have cost under the 
permanent law we now haye on the books. 


He goes on further and says that it 
would have cost more in this fiscal year, 
at least $75 million more under the old 


program. 
Do these statements mean what they 
say? 
I have not seen a farm program yet 
that did not cost the consumer and the 
taxpayers more money, and I cannot 


more money to the taxpayers. 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman Colo- 


rado (Mr. DOMINICK]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stood the gentleman a few minutes ago 
to say he had no further speakers. 

Mr. SHORT. I said that at the mo- 
ment I had no further requests for time. 

Mr. POAGE. I am just wondering 
now whether you are going to debate this 
whole thing anew. 
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Mr. SHORT. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that I do not believe 
the gentleman from Colorado is going to 
say anything in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the Committee on 
Agriculture on coming up with a bill 
that I think provides equity to the farm- 
ers of the country without increasing 
the costs, in spite of what my friend from 
New York said. 

I take this opportunity, if I may, to 
inquire of the gentleman from Texas re- 
garding a few matters, principally about 
summer fallowing, which I think may 
be of some importance to his area and 
mine, and this has not any particular 
connection with the barley section. 

We have a provision in the act now 
which permits any farmer to grow oil- 
seed crops on diverted acreage if they 
give up their payments for the lands 
which have been retired. It has come 
to my attention that, in certain sections 
in any event, the Department of Agri- 
culture has taken the position that if 
you plant oilseed crops on fallow land 
and actually go ahead and harvest you 
are then in danger of being declared not 
in compliance with this program. Does 
the gentleman have any knowledge of 
this? In other words, is there any pro- 
vision in this act or any other that the 
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last year, I have not brought about any 
total reduction in land. That is what 
that relates to. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I would suggest we 
have been trying nationwide to find some 
method by which nonsurplus crops which 
will bring in cash can be made available 
to the dry land areas, where you have 
only one cash crop now. I would cer- 
tainly hope that if you think the action 
of the State Department is correct in 
saying you cannot use these crops on 
summer fallow land that consideration 
be given by the Agriculture Committee 
to fixing up an amendment which will 
provide an additional source of income 
for these people without creating a sur- 
plus problem. 

Mr. POAGE. Just yesterday or the 
day before the subcommittee considered 
the Purcell bill. This bill would author- 
ize the planting of any of these five- 
named crops which are more restrictive 
than the oilseed crops, the five deficit 
crops, let us call them. That bill would 
provide you may plant those crops on 
the retired acres and draw ony 50 per- 
cent of the normal payment. If you can 
get these crops planted, and we need the 
crops, if they are planted on the retired 
the retire acres and draw only 50 per- 
cent, and the Government will get all 
of the retirement of land it otherwise 
would get. There has been no action 
on that bill as yet, but the committee 
has it under consideration, and had a 
hearing on it day before yesterday. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I certainly thank 
the gentleman from Texas. I am glad 
action is being taken on this. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
105 (e) (4) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by changing the parenthetical 
statement in the first sentence to read as 
follows: “(except in the case of a prod'icer 
of malting barley as hereinafter described 
and except in the case of a producer of bar- 
ley on a summer-fallow farm as hereinafter 
described)”, and by changing the period at 
the end of such section to a colon and adding 
the following: “Provided further, That no 
producer of barley on a farm where summer 
fallow is the normal practice shall be 
required to participate in the special agri- 
cultural conservation program for 1962 for 
barley if he (1) does not knowingly devote an 
acreage on the farm to barley in excess of 
the average acreage devoted on the farm to 
barley in 1959 and 1960 plus the acreage 
devoted to summer fallow in 1961 which is 
diverted from the production of wheat un- 
der the special 1962 wheat program, and 
(ii) does not knowingly devote an acreage 
on the farm to corn, grain sorghums, and 
barley in excess of 80 per centum of the aver- 
age acreage devoted on the farm to corn, 
grain sorghums, and barley in 1959 and 1960.” 

Sec. 2. Section 16(d)(1) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act is 
amended by changing the parenthetical 
statement in the second sentence to read as 
follows: “(other than a producer of malting 
barley as described in section 105(c)(4) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, or a producer of 
barley on a summer-fallow farm as described 
in such section)”, and by inserting after the 
second sentence a new sentence reading as 
follows: “The excess, if any, of the acreage 
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devoted to barley in 1962 on a summer-fal- 
low farm as described in section 105(c) (4) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 over the 
average acreage devoted to barley on such 
farm in 1959 and 1960 shall be considered as 
planted to corn and grain sorghums for the 
purpose of determining extent of participa- 
tion and payments under the special agricul- 
tural conservation program for 1962 for corn 
and grain sorghums.” 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been listening 
to the debate on this bill with a great 
deal of interest. The question arises on 
this bill as it arises on every bill dealing 
with agriculture, and that is the ques- 
tion of why we need a farm subsidy. 

In the brief time allotted to me, I 
would like to just point out again that 
American agriculture actually needs no 
subsidy. We have no farm surplus prob- 
lem arising from overproduction. We 
have a farm surplus, to be sure, but it is 
not a surplus created by the American 
farmer. It is a surplus created by foreign 
imports. 

Agriculture is simply the first industry 
to feel the drastic results of foreign im- 
ports. The President has recommended 
severe cuts in import quotas and tariffs. 
He recognizes that such tariff reductions 
will have a disastrous effect upon many 
industries. He recommends a subsidy 
program similar to the farm program to 
salve the industry thus affected. 

The President also recognizes that 
when industries are put out of business, 
labor will seriously be affected, and he 
recommends a subsidy program similar 
to the farm subsidy program to salve 
affected labor. 

Already our mining industry has prac- 
tically been put out of business by for- 
eign imports, and rather than protect 
the American mining industry, Congress 
has provided subsidy programs similar 
to the farm subsidy program to cushion 
the ill effects of imports, and has es- 
tablished a mineral stockpile program by 
way of subsidizing this industry. 

The farm program is simply the first 
industry to be universally affected by 
imports. If the President’s trade bill is 
passed, we will have dozens of similar 
programs subsidizing dozens of other in- 
dustries and the labor from those indus- 
tries. 

My purpose today is to give to this 
House an example of what I mean when 
I say there is no farm problem, but simply 
an import problem. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that on a nationwide basis it 
requires the production of 20 acres to 
produce a beef and put it on the market. 
Last year our live beef imports were 910,- 
000 head. If this 910,000 head of beef 
had been produced in this country, the 
production of 18,200,000 acres would have 
been required to produce that number of 
beef. In other words, Mr. Chairman, 
the production of 18,200,000 American 
acres were displaced by live beef imports. 

In addition to the live beef, we im- 
ported 527.5 million pounds of beef. Ac- 
cording to the formula used by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the carcass 
equivalent of this 527.5 million pounds 
is 1,376,775 head of beef. At 20 acres 
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per head, it would have required the pro- 
duction of 27,535,500 acres to put this 
beef on the market, or, if you please, beef 
imports alone last year displaced the 
production of 45,735,500 American acres. 

Now, let us take a look at the other 
side of the coin. Last year we exported 
24,012 head of live beef which required 
480,240 acres to produce. We exported 
29.9 million pounds, or the carcass equiv- 
alent of 172,657 head, which required 
1,453,140 acres to produce. The acreage 
required to produce our total beef ex- 
ports last year was 2,932,390 acres. 

In order to get a complete picture, we 
must deduct the acres required to pro- 
duce our exports from the acres dis- 
placed by imports, and we find that the 
difference is 42,803,120 acres. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is the American acreage dis- 
placed by beef imports alone. In his 
message on agriculture, the President in- 
dicated that in order to help solve the 
farm problem, he wanted to buy and 
take out of production 50 million acres, 
Permitting the American farmer to pro- 
duce just the beef that went onto the 
American tables last year would have 
required the production of within 7 mil- 
lion acres of the 50 million acres he rec- 
ommends taking out of production to 
solve the farm problem. 

Mr. Chairman, would it be more sensi- 
ble to permit the American farmer to 
produce the beef that is consumed in 
this country and make the greatest use 
of the production from our farmland, 
or is it better to open our borders to beef 
imports and ask the taxpayer to buy 
up and take out of production 50 million 
acres? 

Mr. Chairman, beef is only one ex- 
ample of the millions of acres of Ameri- 
can productive land that are displaced 
by foreign imports. Wool, sugar, pork, 
and lamb imports displace many more 
millions of acres. During the past 10 
years, the disappearance of oats, barley, 
and rye have been greater than the 
American production, and yet we have 
in storage today more than 400 million 
bushels of these feed grains costing us 
some $20 million per year in storage 
costs. 

Before going into a vast program of 
tariff reductions that will similarly affect 
dozens and dozens of industries creating 
dozens of similar headaches, it might 
be well to take a firm look at the head- 
ache created by competitive agricultural 
imports alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hatey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 2533) to amend the requirements for 
participation in the 1962 feed grain pro- 
gram, pursuant to House Resolution 
572, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 


passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
A similar House bill, H.R. 8914, was 
laid on the table. 


FREE ENTRY OF CERTAIN STEEL 
FOR CHIPPEWA COUNTY WAR 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, SAULT 
STE. MARIE, MICH. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 9778) to 
provide for the free entry of certain 
steel and steel products donated for an 
addition to the Chippewa County War 
Memorial Hospital, Saulte Ste. Marie, 
Mich., which was unt nimously reported 
favorably by the Committee on Ways 
and Means without amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I would appreciate it if the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts], would give a short explana- 
tion of what the bill involves. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I would be 
glad to do so. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of the bill, H.R. 9778, is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
admit free of import duties any steel and 
any steel products donated by the Algoma 
Steel Corp., Ltd. Sault Ste. Marie, 
Canada, and imported for use in the con- 
struction of an addition to the Chippewa 
County War Memorial Hospital, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich. 

The Chippewa County War Memorial 
Hospital, located in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., is a public, nonprofit hospital 
which serves the people of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario, Canada. This hospital is plan- 
ning to build an addition to its existing 
facilities and the Committee on Ways and 
Means is advised that the funds for each 
addition are being raised by public 
subscription. 

The Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd., of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada, has under- 
taken to donate approximately 120 tons 
of high tensile strength structural steel 
for use in the construction of this addi- 
tion to the hospital. In the absence of 
legislation such as H.R. 9778, any steel 
so donated, when the same enters the 
United States, would be subject to duty. 

Your committee feels that the circum- 
stances of this case are such that the 
steel in question donated by a Canadian 
company for use in building an addition 
to a public, nonprofit hospital in the 
United States, should be admitted free 
of duty. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 

ending passage of 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Kwox] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 9778 which provides for 
the free entry of 120 tons of high tensile 
strength steel which the Algoma Steel 
Corp. of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Canada, has donated as a gift for the 
construction of an addition to the 
Chippewa County Memorial Hospital, a 
public institution in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. 

The enactment of this legislation 
would make possible the starting of con- 
struction this coming year. 

The unanimous vote accorded the pas- 
sage of the bill is deeply appreciated by 
the residents of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WITHHOLDING OF TAX ON DIVI- 
DENDS AND INTEREST 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Krocu] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable misunderstanding as to the 
operation of the withholding provisions 
in the proposed Revenue Act of 1962. 
Some claim withholding is unnecessary 
because the Internal Revenue is in- 
stalling new electronic automatic data 
processing—ADP—machines. Others 
say that the burden of the withholding 
system on payers of dividends and in- 
terest would prove unmanageable and 
that the exemption procedure contained 
in the pending legislation—designed to 
protect the current income of individ- 
we with no tax liability—is unwork- 

I say eack of these arguments is in- 
correct. 

As to the claim that automatic data 
processing machines, coupled with the 
use of taxpayer account numbers and 
information returns filed by business, 
would collect the tax due on unreported 
interest and dividends which are now 
escaping tax in amounts of more than 
$800 million annually, some say that 
a tax administrative official, Deputy 
Commissioner Harding, made a speech 
in April 196l1—actually the speech was 
made on September 29, 1960—to the ef- 
fect that ADP would be effective in this 
area. At that time the Internal Revenue 
Service was in the preliminary planning 
stage of an ADP system and had not had 
the opportunity and experience which it 
has since had to study exhaustively the 
relative gains and the relative costs of 
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ADP and withholding as alternative 
systems. 

The Internal Revenue Service has now 
carefully studied the application of ADP 
and withholding to the problem of un- 
reported dividend and interest income. 
It is the unequivocal conclusion of the 
IRS, which is charged with the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of our tax laws, 
that withholding would be less costly to 
the Government and to payers generally 
than the less effective alternative of 
ADP. Automatic data processing would 
have to be coupled with a vast increase 
in IRS enforcement personnel in order 
to be effective. 

The significant point is this: automatic 
data processing does not and cannot col- 
lect a single dollar in taxes. What ADP 
can do is identify possible tax evaders. 
Once such identification has been made, 
the normal IRS followup procedure 
through audits and agents is still re- 
quired. IRS Commissioner Mortimer 
Caplin, after a comprehensive study of 
the problem, has concluded that without 
withholding it would require the addi- 
tion of thousands to IRS enforcement 
staff to insure collection of only $200 mil- 
lion of the $800 million in taxes cur- 
rently owed but not being paid on 
interest and dividend income. This is 
because followup agent calls could 
reasonably be made on only the largest 
suspected evaders of this tax—once they 
had been identified by ADP. The total 
cost of use of ADP and increased en- 
forcement activity to collect only this 
$200 million has been estimated by Mr. 
Caplin at $27 million. 

In contrast, the withholding system 
will capture $650 million in taxes annu- 
ally at a cost to IRS of only $19 million. 
At the maximum no more than $200 mil- 
lion of the over $800 million could be 
recovered by an ADP system without 
withholding. 


What many fail to see is that with all 
the requirements and costs of an ADP 
system, it would, at the most, only do a 
small part of the job that withholding 
can do more cheaply. It is difficult to 
understand why some people keep 
pressing for a system that the adminis- 
trative experts regard as ineffective. 

With a withholding system to collect 
the taxes owed by the great majority of 
interest and dividend recipients, ADP 
and enforcement personnel will be free 
to concentrate on collecting the remain- 
ing $150 million of unpaid taxes on 
interest and dividends received by high 
income individuals. In addition, they 
will be able to concentrate on other areas 
of unreported income where there is no 
automatic collection device such as with- 
holding at source. 

Furthermore, the Service concludes 
that an expanded information return 
system would be more costly to dividend 
and interest payers than withholding 
and would be unworkable on some types 
of interest. Information returns are 
presently required for interest payments 
over $600 and for dividend payments over 
$10. No information returns are re- 
quired in the case of corporate bond 
interest. According to the Internal 
Revenue Service, without withholding it 
would be necessary to require 250 million 
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information returns with respect to 
interest and dividend payments, if a 
substantial part of the dividends and 
interest now escaping tax is to be col- 
lected with the help of automatic data 
processing; at present with the $600 
floor on reporting of interest, only 100 
million returns are filed annually. A 
low floor for interest reporting may be 
expected to add considerable costs and 
burdens to payers because of the large 
volume of such interest transactions. 
Payers have pointed this out to the 
Treasury 


What happened in 1951 is indicative of 
attitudes toward extended information 
returns. The Congress in that year gave 
discretionary authority to the Treasury 
to require information reporting of in- 
terest of any amount. The protests of 
payers of interest, largely because of 
costs, were so great that the Treasury 
had to abandon the plan to lower the 
$600 reporting floor on interest despite 
the existence of clear-cut authorization 
from the Congress to lower the floor. 

On the other hand, a definite attempt 
has been made to offset the additional 
costs to interest and dividend payers un- 
der withholding. H.R. 10650 permits 
payers to remit withheld amounts 30 
days after the quarter in which those 
amounts were withheld. In effect, this 
permits payers to retain withheld 
amounts for up to 4 months and to make 
productive use of those funds. This 
provision was specifically designed to 
compensate dividend and interest pay- 
ers for the additional burdens of with- 
holding. 

It is argued that withholding would 
involve tremendous amounts of over- 
withholding. According to Treasury es- 
timates, $3 billion will be withheld on 
individuals, of which only $170 million 
would be overwithheld. This is a mere 
5 percent overwithholding. Withholding 
on wages, on the other hand, has an 
overwithholding factor of over 14 per- 
cent. It is safe to say therefore that the 
withholding system for dividends and 
interest will be considerably more effi- 
cient from an overwithholding stand- 
point than the wage withholding system. 

The comparison of the dividend and 
interest withholding system with the 
wage withholding system on the basis 
of numbers of people who would be over- 
withheld also indicates that the former 
will produce far less overwithholding. 

At present, 37 million wage and salary 
earners are overwithheld, out of a total 
of 51 million subject to withholding. 
The dividend and interest withholding 
system under H.R. 10650, on the other 
hand, would overwithhold only 2 million 
taxpayers. Thus, 73 percent of wage and 
salary earners are overwithheld while 
only 13 percent of dividend and interest 
recipients subject to withholding would 
be overwithheld. Moreover, for half of 
these recipients the amount overwith- 
held will be $10 or less for the year. 

IRS’ experience with refunding the 
overwithheld portion of wage and salary 
income also provides a compelling an- 
swer to the charge that those to whom 
refund payments are due will be “at the 
mercy of the redtape mill of a Federal 
agency.” IRS has, in fact, made the 
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refund payments to the 37 million wage 
and salary taxpayers now entitled to 
them within 1 month in most cases. 

Moreover, as a general rule, taxpayers 
appear delighted to receive tax refunds. 
The average refund paid to the taxable 
wage and salary earner overwithheld on 
is $143. In fact, many taxpayers vol- 
untarily have their employers overwith- 
hold on their wages as a form of saving. 
As you can see, some have tried to make 
a monster out of overwithholding when 
in reality the problem is largely nonex- 
istent. 

The incidence of overwithholding on 
interest and dividends will be relatively 
small because the bill has provided a 
reasonable and fair exemption system 
for those who have no tax liability at all. 
This system is also a simple one—con- 
trary to the charges of its critics. For 
those who pay interest and dividends, it 
will be far less complex than the with- 
holding system in effect for 20 years on 
wages and salaries, which encompasses 
multiple withholding tables because of 
variations in the claims for personal ex- 
emptions. Only one withholding rate 
will apply to dividends and interest. 
Taxes will either be withheld or they 
will not. 

Payments of withheld taxes on divi- 
dends and interest will be made by the 
withholding agent to the Government in 
one lump sum quarterly. Business will 
not be required to maintain records of 
amounts withheld on an individual basis. 
The individual taxpayer not subject to 
tax will likewise find an absence of com- 
plexity. He will file a simple exemption 
notice annually with those from whom 
he receives interest or dividend income, 
certifying his exempt status. 

As for the alleged opportunities for 
fraud under the exemption procedure— 
which some cite as potentially trouble- 
some—there is no area of tax law in 
which deliberate fraud is not possible. 
We know that people claim dependents 
who do not exist, list charitable contri- 
butions they never gave, and medical 
expenses they did not have—and that 
some of this goes undetected. But de- 
liberate tax fraud, happily, is relatively 
rare. Specifically, deliberate claims for 
unjustified refunds under withholding 
could never even approach, in either dol- 
lar volume or numbers of individuals in- 
volved, the tax evasion now taking place 
in the absence of a withholding system. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not contend that 
the withholding system will prove a pain- 
less cure-all. Obviously, there will be 
an additional administrative burden on 
business; obviously, some taxpayers may 
experience inconvenience. But the al- 
ternative is clear-cut—and totally un- 
acceptable. It is continuation of law- 
less evasion of more than $800 million 
in taxes each year. As a nation, we can- 
not afford this loss. It is not only our 
budget which cannot afford it: it is a 
fundamental right of every taxpayer to 
expect without question that our ines- 
capable tax burden is being fairly shared 
by all. Only extension of our time- 
tested withholding system will insure 
wage and salary earners that taxes are 
being paid by their fellow citizens on 
their dividend and interest income. To 
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permit continued flagrant evasion of 

taxes on interest and dividend income is 

to damage the very moral] fiber of our 

Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I mentioned earlier in 
my speech the conclusions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service following its ex- 
haustive study of withholding and au- 
tomatic data processing as alternative 
systems. At this point, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to insert in 
the Recorp excerpts from a recent 
speech by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in which he details the Serv- 
ice’s conclusions: 

EXCERPTS FROM A SPEECH ENTITLED “AUTO- 
MATIC DATA PROCESSING AND WITHHOLDING 
FOR DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST” BY COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE MORTIMER 
M. CAPLIN DELIVERED BEFORE SECTION ON 
TAXATION, NEw YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION ANNUAL MEETING, NEW YORK, THURS- 
DAY, JANUARY 25, 1962 


Because we expect ADP to be such an 
extremely valuable tool in tax administra- 
tion, we frequently are asked why it won't 
eliminate the need for a withholding system 
for income tax on dividends and inter- 
est. + 

Those who favor the former and who op- 
pose withholding urge that we go after the 
$850 million [revenue loss} with machine 
and muscle. The structural underpinning 
for this proposal consists of information re- 
porting tied in with and reinforced by 
automatic data processing. Payers of divi- 
dends and interest, the argument goes, re- 
port these payments to the Service on forms 
1099. We then feed the 1099 data into 
our ADP system, along with what is reported 
on individual tax returns, and compare 
them. If a discrepancy turns up—if the 
1099 shows that he received more dividends 
or interest than he reported—we go after 
him. 

Up to now, the argument continues, we've 
been unable fully to exploit information 
reporting because we didn’t have ADP and 
we didn’t have taxpayer account numbers 
to enable the machines to distinguish one 
John Smith from thousands of others. Now. 
however, we’re beginning to move on ADP, 
and we are in the process of assembling 
taxpayer account numbers. Thus, for the 
first time, we will have the capability to 
take on a full matching operation of 1099’s 
against 1040's. 

Why, then, do we need withholding? 
* + * The answer to this question, as we 
shall see, is that an information reporting 
system alone, even a well-developed one, 
would be burdensome and expensive to 
business and Government out of all pro- 
portion to the effect it would have on the 
reporting gap. 

Under such an approach sound informa- 
tion reporting would require: 

(1) Maintaining dividend-reporting re- 
quirements at the present $10 floor. (This 
means about 100 million 1099’s on dividends 
each year.) 

(2) Lowering the interest-reporting floor. 
(There is wide agreement that the current 
interest-reporting floor of $600 would have 
to come down substantially. If it were 
dropped to $10, the number of 1099's on 
interest would go from the present half- 
million to $150 million—$50 million on sav- 
ings accounts, $60 million on series E bonds 
and $40 million on Federal and corporate 
coupons and registered bonds. Counting 
dividend 1099's, it would amount to 250 mil- 
lion 1099’s in all. The 1099’s on coupon 
bonds, incidentally, would not necessarily 
cover those sold between interest payment 
dates, and the value of these particular 
1099’s, as you might suspect, would be ques- 
tionable because they would not reflect the 
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true allocation of interest between the man 
who redeems the coupon and the man he 
bought the bond from.) 

(3) Encouraging notices from payers to 
payees, Such reminders and stimulants to 
voluntary compliance would have to be in- 
troduced into a sound information-report- 
ing system. 

These are some of the “paper” conse- 
quences of the information-reporting al- 
ternative to withholding. The cost of simply 
processing 250 million 1099's into our ADP 
system, incidentally, would come to $5.5 
million a year. And, after we finished the 
processing, the entire operation would have 
directly produced for us in tax not one dol- 
lar. We could, however, expect the psy- 
chological effect of broader information re- 
porting and electronic matching to bring 
about some improvement in voluntary com- 
pliance. 

A match of the 1099's against tax returns 
would only identify the individual who ap- 
parently hadn’t properly reported all divi- 
dend-interest income. It would only show 
us where the potential tax was. Informa- 
tion reporting and ADP obviously do. not 
collect the tax. Further positive action 
would be required of us—through corre- 
spondence, office auditors, internal revenue 
agents and revenue officers. 

I am not sure that those who favor this 
approach over withholding fully appreciate 
its formidable dimensions and effects. Let's 
consider for a moment what's invoived in a 
system combining full information report- 
ing and ADP, along with full enforcement 
followup on leads: 

(1) Administrative problems: In the first 
place, it’s one thing to think in terms of the 
capacity for 100 percent matching and fol- 
low-up enforcement operation and quite an- 
other thing, as a practical administrative 
proposition, to go forward with an under- 
taking of such heroic proportions in terms 
of paper, machines, and manpower. 

(2) Huge correspondence: This kind of a 
saturation approach, with full matching and 
enforcement followup, could be expected to 
produce several million underreporting 
leads. Most of these leads, individually, 
would involve small amounts of a level that 
would entail exorbitant collection costs— 
even if we went after them with correspond- 
ence. Collectively, however, they add up to 
a great deal of tax. Going after these small 
amounts by correspondence would mean 
dropping a small blizzard of paper on the 
country—and inviting a similar response in 
return. 

(3) Doubled office audit: At the same 
time, for larger amounts of underreporting, 
we would use office auditors. This would 
mean asking taxpayers to leave their work 
and come into Revenue Service offices for 
an accounting and explanation of apparent 
discrepancies between 1099’s and tax re- 
turns. A full office audit followup, inci- 
dentally, would require us to more than 
double our office auditor force. 

(4) Expanded field audit: Returns indi- 
cating the largest amounts of dividend- 
interest underreporting, and possibly other 
inadequacies, would be assigned to the in- 
ternal revenue agents for followthrough 
investigations in taxpayers’ homes and of- 
fices, This would mean at least a 10-percent 
increase in our agent force. 

(5) Collection difficulties: Finally, as 
part of this system, we would have to hire 
more revenue officers to locate individuals 
who received dividend-interest income, but 
who apparently failed to file returns. 

To do this job right—to produce an ap- 
preciable effect on the revenue gap—we 
would have to bring to bear so much muscle 
on dividends and interest alone that our 
overall enforcement program would be 
thrown far out of kilter. And this is not to 
mention the unrealistic cost of this kind of 
approach. 
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SELECTIVE PROGRAM 


To reduce the scope and costs of a system 
of information reporting and ADP to more 
realistic, manageable limits, we would have 
to cut it back drastically. This would mean 
restricting our audits generally to the most 
productive leads, the big amounts, and let- 
ting most of the rest go. Even this kind of 
a trimmed-down approach, however, would 
cost us about $21 million in enforcement 
manpower alone—manpower which would 
have to be diverted from other areas where 
it might be much more productive in terms 
of revenue yield and in stimulating volun- 
tary compliance. 

Now let's see what the combination of in- 
formation reporting and ADP would produce 
for us in revenue—what it would do to the 
$850 million gap. We have no solid platform 
of experience with enforcement drives on 
dividends and interest alone from which we 
can build reliable estimates. We do, how- 
ever, have estimates of how much revenue is 
produced by office audit and field examina- 
tion. We also can project how many of 
these audits and examinations we could make 
with $10 reporting floors. On these bases, 
we estimate, very roughly, that an informa- 
tion reporting ADP system of realistic di- 
mensions would close the revenue gap by 
less than one-fourth, leaving more than 
three-fourths unclosed. This estimated 
pickup, incidentally, represents the total 
additional tax from enforcement—from ad- 
justments which would include items in 
addition to dividends and interest. Once we 
undertake an audit from a dividend or in- 
terest lead, we naturally go on to a scrutiny 
of other items. Assuming, however, that the 
entire pickup is from dividends and interest 
alone, as most of it probably would be, that 
would still leave us more than 75 percent 
short of the ultimate goal—with well over 
one-half billion dollars of gap still remain- 
ing. 

One-fourth is better than nothing, but I 
do not believe it is good enough. For that 
reason we have taken a look at what with- 
holding would do to close the gap and what 
it would cost. Because so much has been 
said about the effects of withholding on busi- 
ness and on individuals, we also have studied 
its probable impact—how it would work. 


WITHHOLDING 


I have been taking a hard look at with- 
holding for about a year. We have examined 
the subject in broad outline and in depth. 
We have gone into it on our own and with 
industry. We have read and heard some 
hard truths on both sides of the subject, and 
some half-truths, too. During this process 
I have reached some judgments on withhold- 
ing which I want to pass on to you now. 

At the outset, let me say that ADP comple- 
ments withholding—one does not replace the 
other. 

At the same time, we recognize that with- 
holding presents problems, just as informa- 
tion reporting-ADP does. I do not intend 
to sugarcoat withholding and pass it off as 
a palatable, easy-to-take remedy for a se- 
rious fiscal ailment. One item obviously is 
costs to payers. There is not much doubt 
that withholding on dividends and interest 
would add something to payers’ processing 
costs. They would be offset in some meas- 
ure, however, by the lower information re- 
porting costs under withholding than would 
be needed under full information reporting. 
Also, under the draft bill, payers may retain 
the withheld tax until the end of the month 
following the quarter in which the dividends 
or interest involved are payable. 

I do not believe, therefore, that costs to 
payers are the significant problem. The 
principal problems to payers, instead, are 
mainly administrative in character—of a 
kind associated with getting any new show 
on the road. Once we got it moving things 
would fall into place, and the problems 
would diminish, 
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I give you wage withholding as a case in 
point -an operation of much greater magni- 
tude and complexity which, within two or 
three years after its inception, became a 
smoothly functioning fact of our fiscal life— 
a fact for which we all can be grateful. 


ADMINISTRATION 


On the administrative or operational side 
of the subject, withholding is not all minus. 
It has some plus features, too. A conspicu- 
ous plus feature of withholding is its much 
lower enforcement costs—about $2.4 million 
compared to $21.3 million under information 
reporting. The reason is simple: withhold- 
ing, is, almost by definition, self-enforcing, 
especially at the small-amount levels where 
our enforcement costs are disproportionately 
high in terms of yield. Withholding is tailor- 
made to pick up these small amounts which 
add up to a large portion of the $850 mil- 
lion gap. 

A somewhat related consideration is that 
a withholding structure is essentially a 
mechanical operation; and machines and 
the complementary clerical force are rela- 
tively easy to acquire. Information report- 
ing, on the other hand, represents not only 
a machine, paper-pushing operation of stag- 
gering proportions, but calls for the deploy- 
ment of large numbers of highly technical 
manpower for a massive followthrough on 
leads generated by machines. These tech- 
nicians—internal revenue agents and office 
auditors, for the most part—are not easy 
to come by, and it takes at least 2 to 3 years 
to train them to journeymen proficiency. 

A third consideration is that withholding 
would free much of our enforcement per- 
sonnel now pinned down on dividends and 
interest for assignments to areas which re- 
quire more audit attention and where with- 
holding is not feasible. So much for admin- 
istration. 

REVENUE EFFECTS 


In terms of revenue effects, the two com- 
peting systems, as you might expect, present 
striking differences. We estimated that in- 
formation reporting would close one-fourth 
of the gap. Withholding, in sharp contrast, 
would close two-thirds—about 65 percent, 
according to Treasury estimates 

This arithmetic alone adds up to a rather 
compelling argument in support of with- 
holding. More is collected at a much lower 
operating cost. 


EFFECT ON TAXPAYERS AND TAX SYSTEM 


Now that we have translated withholding 
in terms of dollars and cents, I want to ex- 
amine it in terms of its effect on taxpayers 
and on the tax system. 

Broadly, the plan is designed to with- 
hold and retain tax on dividend and inter- 
est income only from people who would have 
to pay the withheld tax. For a closer look, 
let's examine a few blows—some high and 
some low—that have been thrown at with- 
holding. It is said: 

“Withholding would be burdensome to 
payers.” 

Withholding, of course, would put some 
burden on payers of dividends and interest. 
It is a burden, however, which is not as great 
in terms of magnitude and complexity as 
wage withholding—and it is one which can 
generally be undertaken without much diffi- 
culty by our industrial and financial com- 
munities. To the payer, withholding means 
fewer information returns than would be 
involved in a full information reporting- 
ADP system, and no reminders to payees 
would be necessary. Finally, the single 
withholding rate * * * would do much to 
simplify the operation for payers. 

“Withholding would create refund head- 
aches.” 

Refunding presents no real problems. We 
would have quarterly refunds, which would 
be new, but we could accomplish this with 
relatively little break in stride under our 
existing refunding program. In fiscal 1961, 
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we distributed over 40 million refunds under 
wage withholding—far more than we would 
ever be called on to process under dividend- 
interest withholding. (A great many of 
these 40 million refund cases were due, I 
might add, to the deliberate understatement 
of exemptions by taxpayers who wanted a 
refund instead of a tax bill at their annual 
reckoning.) 

“Withholding would impose a tax on divi- 
dends and interest which, it is suggested, 
have not heretofore been subject to tax.” 

The simple answer to this, of course, is 
that the dividends and interest we are talk- 
ing about are already taxable. Withholding 
legislation would not impose the tax; it 
would simply provide a more efficient way of 
collecting it. 

“Withholding would impose hardships on 
people with limited incomes, people living 
exclusively or mainly on dividends and in- 
terest.” 

The House Ways and Means Committee has 
introduced into the draft bill a variety of 
relief provisions calculated to minimize 
these hardships and virtually eliminate them 
in a great many cases. 

The serious criticisms leveled at with- 
holding have been thoroughly considered. 
Many of them, I am pleased to say, have 
‘found expression in the draft bill on with- 
holding which was released by the House 
Ways and Means Committee last summer for 
public study and comment, 


EQUITY OF WITHHOLDING 


This leads me now to the equitable side 
of withholding—the element of justice that 
I mentioned earlier. All taxpayers—indi- 
viduals, corporations, trusts—voluntarily as- 
sessed themselves and paid 97 percent of the 
$94.4 billion in revenues collected last year. 
The other 3 percent came from direct en- 
forcement. This is part of the very conspic- 
uous evidence that the heavy majority of 
our taxpayers pay their full tax liability. 

They pay their taxes in full measure under 
a deeply engrained tradition of voluntary 
compliance—the most valuable asset we have 
in our tax system. If that asset ever be- 
gins to deteriorate, we would be in deep 
serious fiscal trouble. It is essential, 
therefore, that voluntary compliance be kept 
strong and fourishing and be pushed to even 
higher levels. In this connection, all of us 
are under an obligation to those who pay 
their taxes faithfully to see that others pay 
theirs, and under similar conditions. 

An individual whose income is exclusively 
from wages and salaries is withheld on. 
Why, in the name of common justice, 
shouldn't dividend-interest income also be 
withheld on? We do not promote voluntary 
compliance by tolerating a condition, year 
after year, under which most people pay and 
watch others, similarly situated under the 
tax laws, get a free ride—or ride at a re- 
duced fare. Such a condition is not only 
fiscally unsound—it is equitably and morally 
unsound. 

Other nations have decided in favor of 
withholding taxes on dividends and interest. 
For example, Belgium, France, Japan, and 
West Germany withhold on both dividends 
and interest. In the Netherlands, withhold- 
ing extends to divicends alone. Italy and 
the United Kingdom withhold only on in- 
terest. This foreign experience—like that 
found in depreciation and investment 
credits—provides helpful comparisons in ap- 
praising the advisability and feasibility of 
such a new tax program. 

To sum up, our essential, immediate prob- 
lem is the dividend-interest tax gap—$850 
million. Related, but equally critical, prob- 
lem is the strain that the very existence of 
this gap puts on voluntary compliance. 

On balance, I see withholding as the most 
workable, businesslike approach for narrow- 
ing this gap. Further, I see withholding as 
a measure which will stimulate better vol- 
untary compliance and help strengthen our 
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entire Federal tax system. And I see with- 
holding as an opportunity to produce reve- 
nues critically needed to meet the heavy 
revenue demands on us generated by un- 
avoidable domestic and global forces. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 4130) entitled “An act to lessen 
the impact of the termination of Federal 
services to the Menominee Indian Tribe 
of Wisconsin.” 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations may 
have until midnight tomorrow to file 
certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT TRADE 
REPORT IS MISLEADING 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to register a vigorous protest 
against the so-called information ema- 
nating from departments of Government 
in support of the President’s foreign 
trade proposal. It is in the nature of 
pure propaganda and is filled with half- 
truths and misleading information de- 
signed to enlist support for the pending 
trade proposal. I view such activity as 
morally wrong. 

Over the years congressional commit- 
tees and Members of Congress have re- 
quested from Government departments 
information and reports concerning 
measures and proposals pending before 
them. They have expected, and were 
entitled to receive, full information bear- 
ing upon the particular issues involved. 
Seldom have they received unsolicited 
propaganda in support of legislation. 
But that is apparently the course taken 
in connection with the trade proposal. 

If the data voluntarily given to indi- 
vidual Congressmen in connection with 
the trade bill supplied complete infor- 
mation and was not misleading, I would 
not complain. As a matter of fact, I 
would probably welcome it because I 
want all the data I can get before reach- 
ing a decision as to how I shall vote on 
the proposal. 

Here is an illustration of the sort of 
thing that bothers me: The Department 
of Commerce, in a very obvious effort to 
solicit support for the trade bill, sent a 
brochure to every Congressman pointing 
out the export highlights for his particu- 
lar State. The one sent to me was de- 
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voted to the State of Washington and 
stated that exports of manufactured 
goods from Washington amounted to 
$582.8 million in 1960. Now the impli- 
cation is that unless Congress adopts the 
President’s proposal that export figure 
will be reduced. 

Included in that export figure is the 
sum of $397.2 million worth of airplanes 
manufactured by Boeing. These planes 
have nothing whatsoever to do, in my 
opinion, with the problem created by the 
European Common Market, which gave 
rise to the trade proposal. These planes 
were largely purchased by Mexico, Can- 
ada, Brazil, France, and Venezuela. 
They were purchased simply because 
they were the best planes made in the 
world. The tariff or duty situation had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the trans- 
actions, which should not have been used 
as an argument in favor of freer trade. 

Let me cite another illustration: The 
Commerce Department. brochure states 
that the total value of exports of lumber 
and wood products from the State of 
Washington in 1960 was $14.6 million. 
But the brochure conveniently omits 
mention of the fact that during the pe- 
riod 1951-61 the British Columbia 
lumber producers’ share of our U.S. east- 
ern market grew from 7 to 57 
percent. This meant a loss of about 
8,000 lumber and timber jobs to Oregon 
and Washington. Will a reduction in 
our tariffs correct this situation? Hard- 
ly. Nor does the brochure make men- 
tion of the fact that we are not only 
losing our eastern domestic markets for 
lumber but also markets abroad. 

A further example of incomplete in- 
formation is to be found in the bro- 
chure’s reference to exports of food 
products from the State of Washington 
in the amount of $30.2 million in 1960. 
The item included fish products but the 
amount was evidently so small that the 
value was not even set forth. No men- 
tion whatever was made with regard to 
the amount of fishery imports and their 
extensive injury to our fishing industry. 
Nothing was said about the fact that 
over 60 percent of Canadian fishery ex- 
ports was shipped to the United States. 
Nor was anything said about imports of 
canned tuna and salmon from Japan or 
canned crab from Russia. 

The brochure fixed the value of ex- 
ports of metal products from the United 
States at $56.6 million in 1960. It made 
no reference to the fact that the smelter 
at Tacoma, Wash., had reduced its work 
force from 1,200 to about 600 because 
of competition from Japanese copper 
smelters which, because of tariff advan- 
tages, were able to corner the available 
supply of copper ore. 

The Commerce Department tariff 
highlights utilized only those facts and 
figures which tended to attract support 
for the pending trade proposal. It used 
none which would have created any op- 
position to it. It did not supply full in- 
formation on this very important issue 
as it should have. Therefore, I con- 
demn it as a piece of pure propaganda. 
It contains half-truths and is thus de- 
liberately misleading. I urge the Mem- 
bers of the House to carefully examine 
the brochures which were mailed to them 
before accepting them at face value. 
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AMERICAN TRAGEDY: TECHNICAL- 
ITY IN REGULATIONS THREATENS 
TO DESTROY DAIRYMAN JESSE 
STALKER 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring a tragic situation to 
the attention of the House. I would not 
have thought it could happen in Amer- 
ica, this great land of self-reliance, indi- 
vidual liberty, and private enterprise. 

There is a dairy farmer up in Ravena, 
N.Y., by the name of Jesse Stalker. Mr. 
Stalker is what is known in dairy par- 
lance as a producer-handler. He proc- 
esses the milk which his dairy herd 
produces and retails it to homes and 
restaurants in his vicinity. Now the 
Government recognizes that a producer- 
handler like Mr. Stalker is a sort of in- 
dependent economic unit and it exempts 
him from the milk-pooling requirements 
of the Federal marketing order. It also 
regulates him very closely and with a 
small exception, prohibits him from han- 
dling any dairy products which he does 
not produce himself. 

It seems that Mr. Stalker’s customers 
need more cream than his herd pro- 
duces, so it is necessary for him to pro- 
cure cream from an outside source for 
distribution. He did so, but it turns out 
that he made one big mistake. What 
got him into trouble was not the fact 
that he bought the cream from an out- 
side source. Our benevolent laws permit 
him to do this in small quantities and 
he stayed well within the limits. He 
made his big mistake by buying it in 20- 
quart cans. That is right. Twenty- 
quart cans. Somewhere amongst the 
tangled maze of regulations which the 
Department of Agriculture puts out for 
the benefit of the American farmer is 
one which told Mr. Stalker, in effect, that 
it would have been all right if he had 
bought that extra cream in pint or quart 
containers. But in 20-quart cans? 
Never. Now, maybe some of my learned 
colleagues can understand why it is all 
right to buy 20 quarts of cream in 20 
containers but not in 1, but I do not 
think that I will ever be convinced. 

As if this is not bad enough, take a 
look at what happened next. Because of 
the fact that Mr. Stalker bought his 
cream in 20-quart cans rather than 
small containers over a period of 3 
months back in 1958, the Department of 
Agriculture has taken his producer-han- 
dler exemption away from him and lev- 
ied a fine against him amounting to 
820,899.90. What is the practical effect 
of this? Because Mr. Stalker was una- 
ware of this small technicality in the law, 
it is likely to cost him most of what he 
and his wife have spent a lifetime of 
hard work building up. He will be 
forced to sell his entire dairy herd or 
he will be forced to mortgage his farm. 
Incidentally, the regulations will only 
let him sell his herd between the months 
of June and November. 
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What kind of government, what kind 
of law, what kind of regulation is it 
that will cause a man to give up the 
fruits of a lifetime of labor and will ex- 
tract a small fortune from a working 
man with four children because he 
bought his cream in big cans instead of 
small ones? To me this is the height of 
bureaucratic idiocy. 

In dealing with producer-handlers in 
the dairy industry, the Department of 
Agriculture, in a fit of boundless gen- 
erosity, takes into consideration the 
fact that the producer-handler may not 
have the processing facilities to provide 
his customers with the variety of dairy 
products which they may want from 
time to time, and grants him the “privi- 
lege“ that is their word, not mine—to 
buy from other sources limited quanti- 
ties of either skim milk or cream in 
packaged form. Once the law recog- 
nizes, as it does here, that the producer- 
handler might have a limited need to 
procure dairy products from outside 
sources, for the life of me I cannot see 
what difference is made by the kind 
and size of the container in which these 
products are delivered to him. 

I cannot imagine a more tragic situa- 
tion. I am sure it has occurred in other 
instances. This should stand out like 
a red flag for those persons who advo- 
cate further regimentation of the farmer. 
This is the sort of thing that could hap- 
pen to anyone whose economic future is 
turned over to the planners in Wash- 
ington. 

Here is a man who contributes not one 
iota to the surplus of dairy products. 
Everything he produces, he sells at the 
retail level. He is not affected by price 
supports. He does not look to the Gov- 
ernment for financial assistance. He 
would like nothing better than to be left 
alone. Yet along comes an interpreta- 
tion of a regulation out of Washington 
which tells him that dairy products 
which he bought to retail to his custom- 
ers should have come in little packages 
rather than in big cans and cuts a life- 
time of hard work right out from under 
him. 

This is the product of three decades of 
misguided effort to regulate the farm 
economy. I suppose that this sort of 
thing is to be expected of such a system 
as we have concocted, but I cannot read 
of an instance such as this without won- 
dering how it could happen in America, 
the land of the free. 


POTATO MARKETING QUOTA BILL 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a copy of a bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing to the Congress a po- 
tato marketing quota bill. 

This legislation seeks to equate potato 
supply with potato demand through a 
p: of managed production, with- 
out price supports. The program would 
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be managed by an Advisory Board, and 
it would be administered on an across- 
the-Nation basis. 

In operation, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would determine what is the 
normal national demand for Irish pota- 
toes, and this volume figure would then 
be converted into terms of acreage and 
apportioned out as allotments to the 
various States and for individual farms. 

Any farmer producing in excess of his 
acreage allotment would be subject to a 
severe penalty, this penalty being arrived 
at by taking the hundredweight that 
normally would be produced on such 
acres as are in excess of the acreage 
allotment, multiplying this by 2, and 
then multiplying this product by $3. 

Before the program could become op- 
erative, however, it would have to be ap- 
proved by a substantial majority of the 
potato farmers throughout the United 
States. It would go into effect only if 
approved by two-thirds of those voting 
or one-half of the farmers voting and 
representing two-thirds or more of the 
total acreage represented by the farmers 
voting in the referendum. Only those 
farmers raising in excess of 2 acres of po- 
tatoes would be eligible to vote in such a 
referendum. 

This legislation represents an effort on 
the part of the potato industry to insti- 
tute an effective method of control for 
potato production. Under present con- 
ditions, heavy reliance for production 
control is placed on the potato goal 
schedules established by the Department 
of Agriculture. Compliance with these 
goals is not, however, compulsory, and 
producer response has proved, for the 
most part, to be erratic. 

This year, for instance, surplus potato 
supply has prompted demoralized price 
schedules across the country, and in the 
State of Maine for this 1961 period prices 
have, in relation to costs, been as low, 
or lower, than at any time in the history 
of the Maine potato industry. 

These depressed prices have prompted 
representatives of the potato industry to 
meet with officials of the Department of 
Agriculture to devise a plan to correct 
the potato surplus situation, and the 
legislation I have introduced today is an 
outgrowth of this coordinated effort. 

I would like to say that the State 
of Maine has been well represented on 
the advisory committee responsible for 
drafting this legislation, with Perrin Ed- 
munds and Luman P. Mahany having 
ably served on this committee. It is 
also interesting to note that Maine po- 
tato growers have, in their meetings, 
registered considerable interest in and 
approval of this legislative approach. It 
is, then, in behalf of the potato growers 
of Maine that I have introduced the 
potato marketing quota bill. 

I am hopeful that early hearings will 
be programed for this highly deserving 
legislation. 

The following detailed comment deals 
with provisions of the bill: 
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1. This bill acts to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. 

2. A National Potato Advisory Board or 
the Board administering a national market- 
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ing order would be established to manage 
this program, membership of which would 
consist of potato growers or their representa- 
tives. 

3. State and area advisory committees 
would be set up to govern the operations of 
the marketing quota programs at the State 
levels. 

4. When the supply of Irish potatoes is 

likely to exceed the demand for domestic 
consumption and export (normal supply), 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, prior to 
January 1 of any marketing year, proclaim 
a national marketing quota for potatoes, 
and he shall, at the same time, establish 
the amount of such quota. The quota shall 
represent an amount which, when added to 
estimated imports and production on farms 
under 2 acres, would equal the supply re- 
quirement for potatoes in the marketing 
year. 
5. The Secretary may in addition, at the 
time of the proclamation of a national mar- 
keting quota, announce a special market- 
ing quota for one or more of the seasonal 
groups of potatoes, subject to certain re- 
strictions. National, State, and county 
acreage allotments shall not be determined 
for such seasonal group or groups. Farmers 
to whom this special marketing quota is 
applicable shall vote in a referendum to 
determine (1) whether they favor such spe- 
cial quota and (2) whether they approve the 
national marketing quota in addition: 

6. On February 1, following the issuance 
of a proclamation for a marketing quota 
for a given year, the Secretary shall conduct 
a referendum, with those producing more 
than 2 acres of potatoes being eligible to 
vote. In addition, the Secretary may also 
submit in the referendum the question of 
whether such farmers approve or disapprove 
a national marketing quota for the 3 
marketing years beginning with the market- 
ing year for which the quota was proclaimed. 

7. A national marketing quota shall be 
in effect for the pertinent marketing year 
or years when approval is voted by two- 
thirds or more of the farmers voting or one- 
half of the farmers voting and representing 
two-thirds or more of the total acreage rep- 
resented by the farmers voting in the refer- 
endum. 

8. The national marketing quota shall be 
converted into a national acreage allotment 
by dividing the quota by the national aver- 
age yield per acre of potatoes during the 
2 years of highest yields of the 3 crop years 
immediately preceding the crop year in 
which the national marketing quota is pro- 
claimed. 

9. Apportionment of acreage allotments to 
States shall be administered by the Sec- 
retary on the basis of the acreage planted to 
potatoes in each State during the 2 years 
in which the highest acreage was planted of 
the 3 years immediately preceding the crop 
year in which the national program is pro- 
claimed, except that in determining the 3- 
year period, the 1961-62 crop year in the 
case of early spring, late spring, and early 
summer seasonal groups and the 1962-63 
crop year in the case of other seasonal 
groups shall be excluded. 

10. Apportionment of acreage allotments 
to the counties shall be apportioned by the 
Secretary, through county committees, in 
the same manner as acreage allotments were 
apportioned to the State, and no allotment 
shall be established for farmers producing 
under 2 acres of potatoes. 

11. A reserve will be set aside, this to 
accommodate farms that previously did not 
produce potatoes, and this reserve shall not 
be in excess of 1 percent of the national 
acreage allotment, 

12. The farm marketing quota would, in 
effect, be the volume of potatoes that could 
be produced on a farm's acreage allotment, 
and this could be appraised by multiplying 
the farm acreage allotment by the normal 
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yield per acre. Farmers working on acres 
over and above their acreage allotment would 
be producing a “farm marketing excess.” 

18. A penalty would be imposed for those 
farmers who sell potatoes from the “farm 
marketing excess,” that which is produced 
on acres in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment. The penalty would be arrived at by 
taking the hundredweight that normally 
would be produced on such acres that are in 
excess of the acreage allotment, multiplying 
this by 2, and then multiplying this product 
by $3. 

14. Excess acreage production shall not be 
penalized if (1) potatoes have been used for 
human food, (2) potatoes have been used 
for livestock feed, or if (3) the grower has 
made adequate effort to comply with the 
provisions of the program. 

15. The acreage allotment or quota pro- 
gram may be revoked whenever the Secretary 
determines that its function interferes with 
a normal supply of potatoes. 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
MARCH 26, 1962 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader if 
he will kindly advise us as to the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. This is the program 
for next week: 

Monday is District day. There is one 
bill to be taken up, H.R. 10573, to grant 
the American Numismatic Association 
perpetual succession. 

On Tuesday there will be considered 
the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriation 
bill for 1963. 

For Wednesday and the balance of 
the week there is H.R. 10650, the Rev- 
enue Act of 1962. 

I make the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time, and that any further program 
may be announced later. 

May I say further that the House has 
now finished the legislative business for 
the week. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MARCH 26, 1962 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday, next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 


There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule for Wednesday, March 28, and 
N April 4, may be dispensed 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 
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POWER REVENUES FROM RECLA- 
MATION PROJECTS 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill designed to give 
all American taxpayers a break and put 
a stop to certain practices in our na- 
tional reclamation program that I have 
observed grow to questionable propor- 
tions. 

Over 50 years ago the Congress al- 
lowed public power revenues to be used 
for purposes other than strictly power 
purposes. This was understandable, 
since power was in actuality an inci- 
dental to reclamation projects. But 
power is no longer incidental. In fact, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has become 
the largest marketer of hydroelectric 
power in the country. It is now big busi- 
ness. And it should be treated as big 
business and be forced to give a strict 
accounting of its activities to the stock- 
holders, the American taxpayers. 

I have detected a growing deception 
as I observed the activities of the House 
Interior Committee, of which I am a 
member. Reclamation project after rec- 
lamation project has been paraded be- 
fore us; each in the questionable in- 
terest of developing new acres of land 
for agricultural purposes. Some of the 
crops to be grown on these new irri- 
gated acres are the very same crops the 
taxpayer is now paying some areas of 
the country not to grow. In fact, some 
of the new-start reclamation projects 
would put new acres into production, 
growing the same crops that were taken 
out of production within the same State. 
The farmers who will work these new 
acres are not expected to be able to pay 
the costs. They could not. So the 
American taxpayer actually subsidizes 
most of the operation, although it is not 
called a subsidy as such. The deceptive 
feature of these reclamation projects is 
in the sections attempting to designate 
so-called surplus power revenues from 
nearby power projects. This practice 
has grown to such proportions that we 
now note proposals to use these power 
revenues for irrigation projects hundreds 
of miles from the power project itself; 
indeed, completely outside the power 
project’s service area. This is a direct 
subsidy in its boldest form and it is time 
the taxpayers were told about it. In 
fact, it is time the taxpayer starts to 
reap this windfall of public power profits. 
As the situation now exists, this Gov- 
ernment pays millions of dollars to take 
land out of production and then turns 
around and pays millions more to put 
unneeded acres into new production. 

My bill would earmark those public 
power profits. It would return those 
profits to the owner of this big business, 
the public. This is hardly a new theory, 
even though we seem to have forgotten 
the principles involved. Two Senators, 
both leading Democrats, and both ardent 
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reclamation supporters, recognized the 
growing problem back in 1938. The 
Hayden-OMahoney amendment set 
aside net revenues derived from the sale 
of power and had such revenues trans- 
ferred to the General Treasury as “mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” Senators HAYDEN 
and O’Manoney recognized that public 
power projects belonged to the taxpayers 
and believed all taxpayers should benefit 
from the profits. 

My bill progresses an additional step 
from the Hayden-O’Mahoney amend- 
ment. I propose that these public power 
revenues be used exclusively for the re- 
duction of the public debt. 

On February 20 of this year we were 
reminded that deficit spending had 
reached the point where it was neces- 
sary to again enlarge the national debt 
by $2 billion. We are expected to face 
an additional increase in the near fu- 
ture. If we in the Congress are to ex- 
press any kind of fiscal responsibility, 
here is an area in which we have a real 
opportunity to practice prudence with 
the taxpayer's dollar. These public 
power profits would not only work to 
reduce the public debt, but might effect 
further saving of tax moneys when ques- 
tionable reclamation projects are forced 
to stand on their own merit without un- 
der-the-table help from the taxpayer- 
owned hydroelectric power sources. 

My bill is as follows: 

A BILL To PROVIDE FoR THE APPLICATION OF 
Power REVENUES Prom RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS TO THE REDUCTION OF THE PUBLIC 
DEBT 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

revenues derived from the sale of power 

developed in connection with any project, 
heretofore or hereafter constructed by the 

Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the 

Federal reclamation laws as defined in the 

act of August 4, 1939 (53 Stat. 1187), shall 

be used only for the repayment of the costs 
of such projects until such costs shall have 
been repaid; and after such costs shall have 
been repaid, such revenues, after the close 
of each fiscal year, shall be transferred to 
and covered into the General Treasury as 

“miscellaneous receipts” and shall be ap- 

plied only for the reduction of the public 

debt of the United States. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF BYELORUSSIA 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINsKI] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
call to the attention of the House the 
44th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence of Byelorussia on March 
25. The people of this Communist- 
dominated land are victims of Soviet 
colonialism and constitute, as do the 
other peoples of Eastern Europe, a con- 
tinual source of irritation to their Red 
rulers who keep them under subjugation 
by force of arms. 
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It is customary in these days for indi- 
vidual Members of Congress to address 
the House, calling the attention of the 
Members to the great history or tradi- 
tions of a given nation or its people. I 
wish to depart from this normal proce- 
dure at this point to insert into the Rec- 
ord with my remarks excerpts from a 
letter I have received from the Byelo- 
russian-American Youth Organization 
in the State of Illinois, which effectively 
dramatizes a current situation that de- 
serves our attention. I quote in part 
from this letter: 


The Americans of Byelorussian descent, 
whose kinsmen are still kept in bondage in 
their homeland occupied by Soviet Russia, 
believe that it is our duty not only to revive 
and demonstrate the hope for freedom 
which our kinsmen still cherish in their 
occupied homeland, but also to constantly: 

1. Remind our American people in general 
and our local, State, and National Govern- 
ments in particular that the Byelorussian 
nation is still subjected to brutality by Com- 
munist Russia, to ruthless suppression of its 
freedom, liquidation of its national inde- 
pendence, destruction of its culture and re- 
ligion, the genocidal policies practiced 
against its people with untold losses of hu- 
man lives and severance of all contacts with 
the free world. 

2. Inform our American leaders and the 
public that despite Russia’s attempts to 
eradicate all Byelorussian traditions and 
national traits, the Byelorussian people were 
never willing to forgo and forget their dis- 
tinct national identity, their language and 
their history of struggle, and that they have 
always wanted to regain their freedom and 
national independence. 

3. Appeal to our American leaders to de- 
clare their sympathy for the people of Byelo- 
russia and pledge themselves to constantly 
remind the people of the world, including 
Russian Communists, that the American 
people have not forgotten and shall not for- 
get the efforts of the Byelorussian people 
to gain their rightful place among the free 
nations of the world. 

We also wish to bring to your attention at 
this time the fact that the American citizens 
of Byelorussian descent have been greatly 
disturbed and terrified by the increased in- 
flow of the Communist propaganda in the 
Byelorussian language not only in the form 
of printed matter but also by means of radio 
broadcasts to this continent recently. The 
newsletter is called the Voice of Homeland 
and is aimed at every Byelorussian immi- 
grant in the free world. Its purpose is two- 
fold: To lure the Byelorussian immigrants 
in the free world by deceitful methods to 
return to their Communist-occupied home- 
land and to smear the Byelorussian leaders 
in the free world so that they would lose sup- 
port of their kinsmen abroad. As stated be- 
low the title of the newsletter, it is published 
by the Byelorussian section of the Committee 
for the Return to Homeland and the Devel- 
opment of Cultural Ties Among Byelorussian 
Kinsmen Abroad. It has been published for 
the eighth consecutive year upon approval 
by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and is a weekly publication, consisting of 
four pages of the finest grade paper. 

We are enclosing copies here, one show- 
ing the title of the Byelorussian language 
newsletter and another, which appears on 
the last page of this same paper, being always 
page 4, showing time of broadcasts and other 
information pertinent thereto to Western 
Europe and the United States and Canada 
with those in the Byelorussian language cir- 
cled in red by the undersigned along with our 
translation of broadcast information from 
Byelorussian into English. We would greatly 
appreciate your action along this line either 
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to completely stop the inflow of Communist 
propaganda to this country in the Byelo- 
russian language or demand that the Rus- 
sians allow free flow of publications in the 
Byelorussian language to Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic from the free world. 

Also, we wish to request you to make your 
inquiries as to the possibility of initiating at 
the present time Byelorussian language 
broadcasts over the networks of the Voice 
of America to counter the Communist prop- 
aganda broadcasts directed to the United 
States and Canada in the Byelorussian lan- 
guage to a small number of Byelorussian im- 
migrants here. 

Being of Byelorussian descent, we are. 
deeply concerned because of omission of the 
Byelorussian language by the Voice of Amer- 
ica administration in the past. Inquiries 
made of the Voice of America administra- 
tion directly by the Byelorussian-American 
organizations and by various lawmakers on 
behalf of Byelorussian in recent 
years indicate its omission has been justified 
only by lack of funds. It is interesting to 
note, however, that there are sufficient funds 
for broadcasts to the Soviet Union in the lan- 
guages of nationalities much emaller than 
Byelorussians, as, for example, Georgian 
(spoken by 2.5 million people), Armenian 
(spoken by 3 million), and the languages of 
the Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

Since the Byelorussian language, which is 
spoken, according to Soviet official statistics, 
by 8 million people is still being disregarded 
by our Government as perhaps unimpor- 
tant it cannot but lead the Byelorussian- 
American community to believe that our 
Government is still opposed to application 
of the principle of self-determination to 
Byelorussians, when at the same time this 
principle is upheld by the U.S. Government 
and guides its foreign policy. 


Mr. Speaker, the proper way for us 
to commemorate historical anniversaries 
of nations such as Byelorussia is to re- 
affirm our determination to develop an 
effective foreign policy that will ulti- 
mately provide the freedom that these 
thing desire and to which they are en- 


THE 44TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE BYELO- 
RUSSIAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 will commemorate the 44th anniver- 
sary of the Independence of the Byelo- 
russian Democratic Republic. With the 
breakup of the Russian Empire in 1918, 
that great nation “of the marshes” 
which stopped the westward movement 
of Genghis Kahn, Byelorussia estab- 
lished its own national gcvernment, hav- 
ing won its freedom and independence 
from the despots of Moscow. Unfor- 
tunately, that era of independence was 
short lived because, by trickery, deceit, 
and the might of the Red Army, the 
tyrants of the new colonialism, of Rus- 
sian imperialism, deprived them of their 
rewon independence. It is significant 
that Stalin, recognizing the strong 
nationalistic spirit of the Byelorussian 
people, insisted that Byelorussia be given 
membership in the United Nations. We 
know that such membership is just a 
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sham because the Russian-imposed pup- 
pets are in control of Byelorussia, backed 
up by the might of the Russian Army. 
During World War II, by the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter and other agreements 
entered into by the Allied Powers, all 
nations large and small, were to be given 
the right of national self-determination. 

It is most unfortunate that the vic- 
torious governments did not insist that 
the Russians live up to their commit- 
ments. 

It is incumbent upon the United States 
and the other free nations of the world 
to insist that the Russians live up to 
their agreements and permit all sub- 
merged nations to exercise their right of 
self-determination by free and unfet- 
tered elections under the supervision of 
the United Nations. The United States, 
upon whom the mantle of world leader- 
ship has been placed, should take the 
lead in this insistence. The United 
States has advocated a policy of Africa 
for the Africans. It should also adopt 
a policy of Russia for the Russians. By 
standing firm on this policy of Russia 
for the Russians, the Russian Empire 
would be dismantled as is proper and 
right and all nations submerged by the 
Moscow tyrants would then be able to 
emerge as free and independent nations 
and take their rightful place in the fam- 
ily of nations of the world. 

I strongly urge President Kennedy to 
insist that the agenda of the United 
Nations specifically take up the issue of 
the right of self-determination for all 
nations submerged by the new colonial- 
ism of Russian imperialism. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have 
until midnight Saturday to file a report 
on the bill H.R. 10162. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, just a 
few years ago, mental retardation was 
something one didn’t talk about. 
Parents who had a mentally retarded 
child were ashamed to mention it. 
There was practically no research on the 
various forms of mental deficiency and 
an almost complete lack of training 
programs. 

In 1955, I was asked to address a 
small organization in Rhode Island com- 
posed of the parents of mentally re- 
tarded children. On that occasion, I 
learned that there were five million 
mental defectives in this country, and 
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that 300 were born each and every day 
to American mothers. 

We have come a long way since that 
time. Currently, we are spending ap- 
proximately $25 million at the Federal 
level in the field of mental deficiency. 
Research aided by the Public Health 
Service has already developed corrective 
treatment for several types of mental 
deficiency previously regarded as hope- 
less. We now have a 10-year program 
for the training of teachers of the 
mentally retarded. We have aided also 
in the establishment of diagnostic clinics 
for evaluation of the mentally retarded 
and it is most heartening to note that 
there are 80 of these clinics today, 
whereas there were none less than a 
decade ago. 

The States have moved even more rap- 
idly than the Federal Government in this 
area. Forty-eight States now have leg- 
islation providing for special classes for 
the mentally retarded in the public 
schools—double the number of State 
programs which existed only a decade 
ago. In 1950, no State had passed leg- 
islation requiring local school districts 
to provide for the trainable mentally 
retarded—those who were not capable of 
receiving formal education but who could 
be trained for a special vocation. To- 
day, more than 20 States provide such 
training for these children. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
point that none of these efforts would 
have come to fruition without a strong 
citizens’ movement. In 1950, when the 
National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren held its organization meeting, there 
were 40 parents of retarded children 
present. Today, there are more than 
50,000 members of this organization in 
1,000 local associations in every State in 
the country. 

We have not licked the problem of 
mental retardation. We have just made 
a beginning. 

I am therefore delighted that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is devoting so much lead- 
ership to this area of mental retardation. 

On October 11 of last year, President 
Kennedy appointed a President’s Panel 
on Mental Retardation to map an all- 
out attack on the problems of mental 
retardation. In the statement appoint- 
ing the Panel, President Kennedy noted 
that there are 5 million mentally retard- 
ed persons in the United States and that 
the number was expected to rise to 6 
million by 1970. 

Mental retardation disables 10 times as 
many as diabetes, 20 times as many as tuber- 
culosis, 25 times as many as muscular 
dystrophy, and 600 times as many as in- 
fantile paralysis— 


President Kennedy told the Nation. 

Setting as an ultimate scientific goal 
the prevention of retardation, President 
Kennedy noted that “we as a nation 
have far too long postponed an intensive 
search for solutions to the problems of 
the mentally retarded. That failure 
should be corrected.” 

The Chairman of the President’s Panel 
on Mental Retardation is Dr. Leonard W. 
Mayo, who is executive director of the 
Association for the Aid of Crippled Chil- 
dren. Named as special consultant to 
the Panel was Mrs. Eunice Kennedy 
Shriver. 
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The appointment of Mrs. Shriver to 
this Panel was most appropriate. She 
has worked in this area for a number 
of years and many of us remember her 
excellent services to the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

She has also worked with her husband 
in developing the magnificent program 
of the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Founda- 
tion in the field of mental retardation. 
When the President’s father was setting 
up this foundation in memory of his 
oldest son who was killed in the Euro- 
pean theater during World War II, he 
conferred with Cardinal Cushing of Bos- 
ton on the greatest needs in the health 
and welfare field. Cardinal Cushing had 
been interested for many years in the 
problems of children and youth and 
mental retardation in children was his 
major concern in the medical field. He 
advised the President’s father that no 
foundation existed to support research 
in mental retardation and very little 
money was available for treatment and 
care. 

The Kennedys—father, sons, and 
daughters—embraced the idea in mem- 
ory of Joe, Jr., and the foundation that 
bears his name has already given about 
$15 million to some 75 institutions 
around the Nation for work in the field 
of mental retardation. 

On March 5, 1962, Mrs. Shriver gave a 
magnificent address on mental retarda- 
tion to the National Leadership Confer- 
ence on Action for Mental Health here in 
Washington. I insert the text into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record because it is a 
beautiful exposition of the enormous 
challenges facing the Nation in the com- 
ing years in the conquest of mental re- 
tardation: 

REMARKS BY EUNICE SHRIVER BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH, 
Marcu 5, 1962, STATLER HILTON HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Two weeks ago, all Americans were thrilled 
when Col. John Glenn, Jr., successfully com- 
pleted his orbital flight. Last week, we were 
thrilled again when he made his memorable 
speech to Congress. 

From that speech, many will remember 
Colonel Glenn’s quotation from Caroline: 

Where's the monkey?” 

But in this era of the bomb shelter and 
the bomb test, too few, I fear, will recall 
his eloquent affirmation of faith in the 
future. 

Remember how he said it? 

“We're just probing the surface of the 
greatest advance in man’s knowledge of his 
surroundings that ever has been made * * * 
we are now on the verge of a new era.” 

Today, before this distinguished audience, 
we might paraphrase his words by saying, “in 
mental retardation research we are just 
probing the surface of the greatest advance 
in man’s knowledge of himself as a living 
organism. We, too, are on the verge of a 
new era.” 

These possibilities opened with the great 
discoveries by Kornberg and Ochoa, Watson 
and Crick, Sanger and, most recently here in 
Washington, D.C., with the relevations of 
Marshall Nirenberg at the National Institutes 
of Health. What E= Mo meant to physics 
35 years ago, the synthesis of DNA and RNA 
means to the life sciences today. 

For the first time in history via the tech- 
niques of the biochemist, the molecular bi- 
ologist, the neurologist and the geneticist, 
we are on the threshold of discoveries that 
may truly reveal the life processes them- 
selves. It’s no surprise that a Nobel Prize 
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winning ph „ Dr, Harold Glaser, has 
deserted physics for biology. It’s no over- 
statement to say that the biological sciences 
are opening up vistas of knowledge as intri- 
cate, detailed, unknown and exciting as those 
in outer space. And in this process, science 
is revolutionizing our understanding of men- 
tal retardation, its causation and its cure. 

This fact is of immense importance. 

It means: First, that we now have over- 
whelming scientific justification for concen- 
trating time, money and people on the bio- 
logical and medical causes of mental 
retardation in addition to the psychiatric, 
educational and psychological. 

Second, it means that the most common 
single cause of mental retardation, Mongol- 
ism, may be preventable. Ten to twenty per- 
cent of all admissions to public institutions 
for the retarded are Mongols. 

Third, it means that the specific causes 
of many other diseases which produce men- 
tal retardation may soon be isolated. 

And, fourth, that from such discoveries 
we may find hidden biological factors which 
have silently and mysteriously prevented 
thousands, even millions, of people from 
achieving their full intellectual development. 

Thus, out of the biological sciences and 
medical arts may well come part of the ex- 
planation and the treatment for the familial 
defective. 

These are facts of immense importance— 
not only for mental retardation—but for all 
of medicine. Discoveries in mental retarda- 
tion research can have enormous application 
to other fields. We already have specific 
evidence that this is true. The discovery 
of chromosomal defects in Mongolism has 
led to the knowledge that cancer cells are 
similarly affected. This is only the beginning 
of the insights which research on mental re- 
tardation will bring to all of medicine. 

To understand the significance of these 
new scientific advances for mental retarda- 
tion it is necessary, I believe, to distinguish 
between mental retardation and mental ill- 
ness. 

Heretofore many people, even many ex- 
perts, confused mental retardation with 
mental illness. Even in a speech to this 
well-informed audience, it may be helpful to 
explain that mental retardation refers to 
intellectual inadequacy resulting from in- 
herited or constitutional characteristics, or 
from injury or damage to the central nerv- 
ous system in prenatal or postnatal devel- 
opment, The term implies incapacity to 
learn, not simply lack of education. It is 
different from the psychopath who suffers 
from inability to adjust as a result of moral 
as opposed to intellectual incapacity. Re- 
tardation differs also from mental illness in 
which the individual has demonstrated ade- 
quate intellect, but is unable to perform be- 
cause of motivational or emotional disturb- 
ance. 

Mental retardation encompasses a wide 
range of conditions which differ greatly in 
respect to cause, severity and quality of in- 
tellectual defect. It is a pragmatic term. 
It means that individuals with intellectual 
inadequacy need special programs of treat- 
ment, education, rehabilitation and manage- 
ment. And the field itself needs research, 
basic and applied. 

The President understood these facts, both 
scientific and social, when he established his 
national committee to undertake a compre- 
hensive and coordinated attack on the prob- 
lem of mental retardation. He saw the op- 
portunity to apply the newest advances of 
science to the current problems of life. He 
seized this unique chance to help all Ameri- 
cans affected by the burden of retardation. 

In the United States today that means the 
5% million persons who are mentally re- 
tarded. By 1970 the figure will be at least 
6% million. In our public institutions alone 
there are more than 130,000 mentally re- 
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tarded persons. Their care costs more than 
$300 million a year in State taxes. Mental 
retardation is the principal cause of disa- 
bility among all Americans 21 to 35 receiving 
help under the Federal program for aid to 
the permanent and totally disabled. 

The very existence of every one of these 
mentally retarded people casts a heavy bur- 
den on both family and friends. Mental re- 
tardation thus becomes an important per- 
sonal problem to 1 out of every 12 Americans. 


It afflicts 6 times as many people as- 


epilepsy, 10 times as many as diabetes, 20 
times as many as tuberculosis, 25 times as 
many as muscular dystrophy, and 600 times 
as many as polio. 

Yet less than 10 years ago the problem was 
being virtually ignored. Not a single de- 
partment of health in any State offered 
special services, before 1954, to mentally re- 
tarded children and their families. By 1956 
there were only four special programs, 

Only one scientist in the National Institute 
of Mental Health, as recently as 1955, was 
engaged in research of the problems of men- 
tal retardation. 

The first Federal funds for a specific re- 
search program in the education of the 
mentally retarded were appropriated in 1957. 
Until 1960 the Federal Government did 
nothing to train teachers to take care of 
retarded children. 

Only 3 or 4 foundations out of 15,000 
bothered with the problems of the retarded. 

The story of neglect by Government was 
matched by indifference in the scientific 
community. In 1956 research on cancer and 
on the heart was being conducted in every 
leading university and every medical school 
in the United States. But few were doing 
any research at all on mental retardation, 
and none had a comprehensive program. 

Not often in our national history have we 
suffered from such a tragic paradox. The 
need was profound, urgent, overwhelming. 
The response was timid, tentative, tiny. It 
almost seemed as if the very size and im- 
portance of the problem became an excuse 
for evasion and an apology for inaction. If 
this philosophy had dominated American 
thinking in other areas of our national life, 
we would not now be the chief defender 
of the world’s endangered freedom. It is 
high time that we regarded the vast problem 
of mental retardation as an incentive to 
action, a spur to achievement, and not as an 
invitation to retreat before the difficulties 
that face us. 

A shadow once rested on the study of 
tuberculosis or venereal disease. The pio- 
neers and prophets of psychiatry can still re- 
member their lonely martyrdom. Now it is 
mental retardation that must disarm popular 
prejudice, enlist scientific support, and win 
the victories that will open new perspectives 
of hope for the disabled and the afflicted. 

It is easy to recall examples of antagonism 
between those working on the problems of 
retardation and those devoted to psychiatry. 
But it is more instructive and rewarding 
today for us to concentrate on the hopes of 
future cooperation than to dwell on the 
sour memories of old grievances. We believe 
that there is work for all and need for all; 
that the psychologist and the psychiatrist 
must join hands in the common endeavor; 
and we trust that this overture to unity and 
cooperation will receive a generous and en- 
during response. The response must be 
direct and specific, not tangential and vague. 

First of all, there must be a change of 
attitude toward mental retardation. The 
spirit of hopelessness must be replaced with 
a new optimism based on the challenging 
new knowledge now available. Smart young 
scientists must be shown that the new break- 
throughs are coming here—on this earth— 
inside human cells. If “space is a new ocean 
on which we must sail,” the human mind 
is a whole universe whose depths no one has 
yet sounded. 
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Second, there must be equal acceptance 
of responsibility for the retarded by all seg- 
ments of society. Today 98 percent of the 
public responsibility for the retarded rests 
with State governments. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has done little. Before 1954-55 
it was doing practically nothing. Business 
and industry (with a few notable excep- 
tions) still see no relevance of the retarded, 
or even of the uneducated, to their prob- 
lems. Foundations have largely ignored the 
retarded, also. 

All this must change. As a starter I sug- 
gest that each State should try to double 
its investment in the retarded, and that the 
Federal Government, private foundations, 
and business and industry should match this 
expanded effort by the States, 

Third, it is interesting to recall that the 
report of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health endorsed more basic re- 
search as its primary recommendation, No 
one can be against basic research. We en- 
dorse it and hope that large percentages of 
all money available for mental retardation 
will go into basic research. 

There can be too much vague comfort, 
however, in the of new knowledge, 
too much soothing of conscience for in- 
action now. There must be some arrange- 
ment by which money for research can be 
received only when some proportion of pres- 
ent knowledge is put to effective use. I 
don’t know what that arrangement is, but 
I am impatient with our failure to do the 
best we can with what we already know. 

We know that some kinds of mental re- 
tardation can be prevented, using present 
knowledge and available techniques—phe- 
nylketonuria, for example. 

Although this disorder accounts for a small 
percentage of the total number of the re- 
tarded, there are two compelling reasons 
why we must institute uniform procedures 
for its early detection: First, saving only a 
few people from a life marred by mental 
subnormality is worth much more in dollars 
alone than the effort and the cost; second, 
we must train people to realize that mental 
retardation can sometimes be prevented in 
order to gain ready acceptance and applica- 
tion of discoveries that will be forthcoming. 

The application of existing knowledge will 
require more people. If research produces 
new breakthroughs, the need for qualified 
personnel will increase precipitously. 

Faced with these facts, our first responsi- 
bility is to discover ways of multiplying the 
effectiveness of highly trained and expensive 
specialists in the traditional disciplines con- 
cerned with mental retardation. The 1-to-1 
relationship that characterized much of con- 
temporary pediatrics, psychiatry, clinical 
psychology, and social work is a luxury we 
cannot afford. When needed professional 
services are limited largely to members of 
the urban, educated, middle class, often with 
the additional requirement that they can 
afford to pay a substantial fee, the system 
for the use of personnel is clearly outmoded. 
There is little justification for the use of 
general tax funds to train professional peo- 
ple for such limited service. It seems to me 
that professional associations, particularly, 
have a responsibility for remedying this mal- 
distribution of services. 

The need is urgent because we are actually 
losing ground. Population growth and in- 
creasing numbers of mentally retarded will 
overwhelm all the trained people. We must 
invent new professions and new kinds of 
aids for professional people. 

For example, the Educateur of France and 
other European countries, is a professional 
group unknown in America. But in Euro- 
pean countries this group plays a central 
role in programs for children. We need peo- 
ple like them. 

We need, as another example, technicians 
to give blood and urinary tests to expectant 
mothers in a concentrated effort to prevent 
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premature delivery, a problem which I men- 
tioned earlier. 

To accomplish this and to fill all the other 
jobs, we must harness the energies of thou- 
sands of Americans on a volunteer basis. 
Otherwise, we'll never be able to do what's 
needed. There’s not enough money or high- 
ly trained personnel. And there never will 
be. A national program for voluntary serv- 
ice could solve this problem. The Red 
Cross, the Gray Ladies, the Junior Leagues 
could combine to train young women for 
this volunteer work. With a shorter work- 
week even men could find time to serve. 
Bowling, bridge, TV, and golf should not con- 
sume all the leisure time of intelligent, so- 
cially conscious Americans. 

Another 5 percent of our expenditures for 
the care of the retarded should be invested 
to develop training programs such as these. 

Finally, I should like to note that mental 
retardation does not recognize national 
boundaries. People of other countries— 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Great Britain, 
France—often with resources far less than 
ours, have done in some instances a far bet- 
ter job than we have. We should expose 
ourselves to the best of what is being done 
elsewhere, and resolve not to be surpassed. 
At the same time, we should make available 
to people everywhere any new understandings 
that we are able to achieve. 

We need to look beyond our own borders 
for guidance and inspiration. At the Presi- 
dent’s initiative, we have already brought 
a distinguished Japanese authority on 
mental retardation to this country. The 
President’s Committee intends to bring ex- 
perts from other countries to the United 
States. And we also intend to send our 
doctors and scientists to France, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, England, Australia, and 
possibly to Russia. For we have much to 
learn, in the great tradition of scientific in- 
quiry, from other lands. Holland and Bel- 
gium have more effective methods than ours 
for keeping children out of institutions and 
in the communities where their parents can 
care for them. Russia has developed an 
important program for giving special at- 
tention to the problems of the low-grade 
defective. Its system of care and education 
deserves the respect and study of our sci- 
entists. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Holland all have useful lessons for us in pro- 
viding communal programs that return the 
mentally retarded to useful lives in the 
community with a minimum amount of 
supervision and care. 

A few weeks ago the NARC brought two 
small sisters to see the President. One of 
them, Sheila McGrath, had phenylketonuria. 
She was retarded. The other, Kammy Mc- 
Grath, did not have the disease. She was 
normal—because her doctors had changed 
her diet when she was just a few days old. 

The President said then, and he repeated 
the other day, that it was most satisfying 
for him to see how the life of this one child 
had been completely changed by these new 
medical discoveries. 

Ten years ago, it was most unusual for 
anyone to discuss this problem in terms of 
hope. There was a general belief that 
mental retardation had to be accepted in a 
spirit of weary fatalism. But this attitude 
is no longer justified. The years of indif- 
ference and neglect, the years of callous 
cynicism and entrenched prejudice, are 
drawing to a close. The years of research 
and experiment, the years of faithful study 
and sustained advance, are upon us now 
with all their promise and challenge. 

The tasks before us are great, and our 
work will not be done without difficulty and 
discouragement. But at least we have re- 
solved to make a brave beginning, in unity 
and in hope, and to carry forward our cam- 
paign against mental retardation, no matter 
what the disappointments may be, until our 
work has brought new light into many lives 
now darkened and in misery. 
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We ask your help in this great endeavor. 

“Let us go forward together in all parts 
of this land. There is not a week nor a day 
nor an hour to be lost.” 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, lately 
we have been hearing a great deal about 
rural development, rural renewal and 
other approaches to the very serious 
economic problems of the Nation’s rural 
areas, These discussions are valuable. 
They serve to focus the attention of 
Americans everywhere on the forgotten 
people who dwell on the small, marginal 
farms, in the declining small towns and 
rural areas hard hit by problems they did 
not cause and cannot do much about 
without some outside help. 

We in West Virginia are well aware 
of this problem. Folks in some of the 
communities I represent are often hard 
pressed to find work either on farms or 
in the few local rural industries. For 
this reason I support wholeheartedly the 
administration in its heroic efforts to get 
more opportunities out into rural 
America. 

In the race to develop dramatic new 
programs that wil! put rural America 
back in business, however, we should not 
ignore some of the rural development 
agencies that have been in the field for 
many years, and are doing a sound and 
solid job of helping small farmers and 
other rural people. A remarkable record 
has been chalked up by the Department 
of Agriculture’s Farmers Home Admin- 
istration not only in my own district and 
West Virginia, but in farming areas all 
over the Nation. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
makes loans to family farmers for the 
purpose of helping them become success- 
ful farm operators. Of particular im- 
portance, the agency assists those fam- 
ilies most in need of credit. Families on 
small farms who need additional re- 
sources, including land, to do a better 
job. Young farmers who cannot se- 
cure the large amounts of capital they 
must have for successful farming. 
Farmers who have to undertake major 
adjustments to keep up with the compe- 
tition in agriculture today. Farmers 
who have suffered major loss due to a 
catastrophe of some sort, a drought or 
flood. 

A notable feature of the Farmers 
Home Administration credit program is 
what the agency’s officials call super- 
vised credit. Farm families receiving a 
loan also have available farming experts 
who help them make the best use of 
land, labor, and other resources. These 
Farmers Home Administration county 
supervisors serve every farming county 
in the United States. There are 20 in 
West Virginia. County supervisors in 
my district are: Robert L. McKown, 
Martinsburg; James D. Junkins, Peters- 
burg; Donald A. Robey, Romney; Clyde 
E. Snyder, Kingwood, and John D. Jones, 
Elkins. You would be hard pressed to 
find a harder working, more dedicated 
group of Federal workers anywhere. 
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In addition to its on-farm credit pro- 
grams, Farmers Home Administration 
has an impressive record of supplying 
funds for the improvement of rural com- 
munity facilities. This is a facet of the 
agency’s work that receives too little 
publicity. How many of us realize that 
Farmers Home Administration is already 
in the field, with rural renewal programs 
of first-rate importance? Very briefly 
these include a housing loan program 
that is building new homes and remodel- 
ing old ones all over rural America, and 
credit to help conserve soil and water 
resources on farms, to finance water 
systems for farming and other rural 
communities, to pay construction and 
other costs in small watershed projects. 

Plainly the dynamic programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration add up to 
rural development and rural renewal. 
These programs are helping reverse the 
trend of economic deterioration in many 
communities. They are putting farm 
communities back on the road to eco- 
nomic growth and improved opportuni- 
ties for their people. 

I bear witness that the Farmers Home 
Administration program in West Vir- 
ginia is indeed helping improve oppor- 
tunities for farming people. I receive 
many favorable reports about the 
agency firsthand from my friends and 
neighbors. I have visited a number of 
farm families utilizing the agency’s 
credit program, and have seen what 
they are able to accomplish with super- 
vised credit. Recently, I asked A. James 
Manchin, State director of the Farmers 
Home Administration, to give me some 
figures on his program. 

All types of Farmers Home Administration 
loans 
Amount loaned since inception 

of program to Jan. 1, 1962. $30, 498, 688 
Amount due and collected 

(principal and interest) to 


Jal, i ont $19, 439, 147 
Amount written off to June 30, 
C Blas Se EE DN SA $137, 671 


Percent of writeoff in relation 
to amount loaned 0.4 


Only six State offices in the entire 
Nation have a lower percent of delin- 
quency in operating loans, only nine in 
farm ownership loans, and only two in 
rural housing loans. 

While the overall increase in loans 
for Farmers Home Administration in 
West Virginia from July 1, 1961, through 
January 15, 1962, is 99 percent, it is im- 
portant to note that the increase in 
rural housing loans has been 283 per- 
cent. It is clear by this increase that 
the Farmers Home Administration is 
meeting a need of our rural people which 
has not had full consideration in the 
past. 

Now behind each of these cold statis- 
tics stand flesh and blood human beings, 
families on small farms in West Virginia, 
folks out in isolated rural areas needing 
homes for themselves and their chil- 
dren. The measure of the Farmers 
Home Administration is not to be found 
in its balance sheets and credit and 
collections statements, but in the many 
thousands of families put on the road 
to a better, more successful existence. 
The agency deals in the success and 
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progress of families. 
a means to this end. 

The record made by Farmers Home 
Administration in West Virginia can be 
matched throughout most of rural 
America. Between July 1, 1961, and 
January 31, 1962, a total of $354,580,000 
was loaned for all purposes; this is ap- 
proximately a 70 percent increase over 
the same period last fiscal year. We 
need not look far to find the reason for 
this remarkable increase in lending by 
the agency. 

The need has always been there. In 
the past decade farm families, particu- 
larly those on small units, have been 
squeezed by falling prices on the one 
hand and rising costs on the other. 
Their margin of profit has fallen sharply 
or been wiped out altogether. To stay 
competitive, they simply must have 
credit to finance improvements. For 
many of them no longer have a reserve 
for this purpose. 

Now with the new administration, 
Farmers Home Administration has a 
group of officers who understand fully 
this need for assistance among family 
farmers—and are trying their best to 
provide some assistance. This willing- 
ness to help on the part of Farmers 
Home Administration, this compassion- 
ate awareness, is the new element in the 
credit situation. Applications for initial 
loans received by the agency this fiscal 
year are running nearly 70 percent above 
the figure for a similar period last year. 
Farm families are once again turning to 
the agency, aware that it is again in the 
active lending business. 

I hope and trust that all my colleagues 
will familiarize themselves with the 
record of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. I hope further that they will give 
such outstanding agricultural leaders as 
Secretary Freeman, Howard Bertsch, 
National Administrator of the Farmers 
Home Administration, and our own Jim 
Manchin in West Virginia every possi- 
ble measure of support in their dynamic 
program of renewal—renewal of the 
agency’s mission, renewal of hope and 
opportunity for thousands of our farm 
and other rural families. 


Its loans are just 


BILL TO ESTABLISH A CABINET 
POST FOR VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN], is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve there are few of us in this country 
who during these most recent several 
decades of stress—which in the past 45 
years have included two major wars, the 
Korean conflict and the postwar years 
of the cold war—are not aware of the 
magnitude and importance to which the 
Veterans’ Administration has grown. 

When we are required because of in- 
ternational tension and the uncertainty 
of the times, to recruit as well as con- 
script, a large standing military force, 
we are automatically doing a second 
thing as well. We are increasing our 
veterans population as well. It is as 
certain as spring following winter. A 
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youth in the Army, Navy, or Air Force 
today becomes the veteran of tomorrow. 
And it appears, as the need for us to 
take adequate military measures in order 
to guarantee the protection of our pre- 
cious liberties continue, that this grow- 
ing veteran population will continue to 
grow for years to come. 

It is in this regard that I propose 
legislation which will establish a Cabi- 
net post for veterans’ affairs. I feel it 
is high time that suitable recognition 
be given in high government echelons 
to the millions of veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, who, to- 
gether with their immediate families, 
constitute nearly half the Nation’s popu- 
lation. 

The bill would transfer all activities 
of the Veterans’ Administration, which 
happens to be the largest independent 
executive agency in the country, into 
the new Cabinet-level Department. 
This Department would also assume all 
veterans’ functions handled by other 
Government agencies. 

A Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
would put the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration on a broader horizon 
and in closer touch with existing de- 
partments which unquestionably would 
prove mutually advantageous to all con- 
cerned, especially to all those the Vet- 
erans’ Administration serves, and, above 
all, to the American people. 

As you no doubt already know, Mr. 
Speaker, as I know by virtue of my mem- 
bership in the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s programs affect virtually every 
segment of the Nation’s population and 
are inextricably related to the economy 
and welfare of the United States. 

To bring these facts into focus, allow 
me to outline some of the wide variety 
of functions of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Only the Department of Defense and 
the Post Office Department have more 
employees than the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s 173,000, and the agency is re- 
sponsible for administering some 300 
laws through 279 field stations in every 
State of the Union, Puerto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, and the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Its budget of $5.3 billion in fiscal 1962 
was surpassed only by the Departments 
of Defense, Agriculture, and Treasury 
and ranks among the top three only 
because it has to pay interest on the na- 
tional debt. 

In terms of monetary outlay, it not 
only vastly surpasses most of the Cabi- 
net departments, but its budget is larger 
than every one of the 32 independent 
agencies in the executive branch. 

The agency is responsible for servicing 
the benefit needs of more than 22,326,000 
living veterans, and, in addition, pro- 
vides service to eligible dependents of 
veterans. 

The Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the agency operates the largest 
single medical program in the United 
States. Last year it provided 42 million 
days of hospital care, costing about $780 
million, to 648,000 veterans. 

Its chain of 170 hospitals is the world’s 
largest. Veterans’ Administration re- 
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searchers are engaged in over 6,600 in- 
dividual medical research projects. 

Three out of every seven men and 
women who receive medical degrees in 
the United States each year receive 
training in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, as well as 1 out of every 
10 who train as professional nurses. 

The in-force life insurance adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration 
represents about one-fifth of all ordi- 
nary insurance in force in the United 
States. There are 6 million life insur- 
ance policies with a face value of $41 
billion handled by the agency. 

The Veterans’ Administration has un- 
derwritten nearly 6 million home, busi- 
ness and farm loans amounting to 
more than $27 billion. It is estimated 
the outstanding indebtedness on GI 
home loans is equal to about 25 percent 
of the total outstanding residential 
mortgage debt in the United States. 

The agency’s payment of disability 
and death compensation to more than 
4 million veterans and dependents ex- 
ceeds the total budgets for 8 of the 
10 departments now represented in the 
Cabinet. 

The Veterans’ Administration, the 
Nation’s “godfather,” operates the 
largest guardianship program in the 
United States, taking care of the estates 
of nearly 400,000 children and incompe- 
tent beneficiaries. 

These are only some of the vast func- 
tions of the Veterans’ Adiministration. 
It is obvious to me from this ubiquitous 
activity that the agency’s role is not 
sufficiently emphasized in its present 
organizational status. 

The magnitude of its administrative 
functions, the scope of its interest, as 
well as the proper recognition to Amer- 
ica’s fighting men and women and their 
families fully justify the establishment 
of a Cabinet post on veterans’ affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be in line with 
all reasonable and logical thinking that 
a Mammoth agency of this kind and 
importance, should be represented by a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Sraccers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
KYL), for 10 minutes, on Thursday, 
March 22. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FENTON and to include à letter. 

Mr. Garnes and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. MONTOYA. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KYL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HOSMER. 
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Mrs. May. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Mutter in two instances. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

Mr. CHELF. 

Mr. MORRIS. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 


H.R. 641. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an intermediate lens beta-ray spec- 
trometer for the use of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., and to amend section 165 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to treatment of casualty losses in 
areas designated by the President as disaster 
areas, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 33 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 26, 1962, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1844, A letter from the chief scout execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting 
the 52d Annual Report of the Boy Scouts 
of America for 1961, pursuant to a Federal 
charter granted by Congress (H. Doc. No. 
369); to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

1845. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the act pro- 
viding for the economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1846. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Office of Emergency Planning, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a report 
on borrowing authority for December 31, 
1961, pursuant to the Defense Production 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1847. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of programing and pro- 
curement of selected operational equipment 
and communication services and the utiliza- 
tion of certain technical personnel by the 
Department of the Air Force in the semi- 
automatic ground environment (SAGE) sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1848. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of policies and procedures 
for controlling and sharing the costs of slum 
clearance and urban renewal projects, Urban 
Renewal Administration (URA), Housing 
and Home Finance Agency (HHFA), June 
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1961; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1849. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting the annual report of tort claims paid 
within the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and its constituents for the calendar 
year 1961, pursuant to Public Law 601, 79th 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 8050. A bill to amend the act relating 
to the importation of adult honeybees; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1477). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Twelfth report on Cuba's ex- 
propriation of U.S.-owned nickel plant at 
Nicaro, Cuba (Rept. No. 1478). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole Houso on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 10098. A bill 
to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
at Antietam National Battlefield site; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1479). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 9805. A 
bill to change the name of Whitman Na- 
tional Monument to Whitman Mission Na- 
tional Historic Site; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1480). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 575. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 4441, a bill to authorize 
the appropriation of $3,063,500 as an ex 
gratia payment to the city of New York to 
assist in defraying the extraordinary and 
unprecedented expenses incurred during the 
15th General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions; without amendment (Rept. No. 1482). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 576. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 10650, a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 
credit for investment in certain depreciable 
property, to eliminate certain defects and 
inequities, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1483). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 10162. A bill to amend the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act to authorize 
the United States to participate in loans to 
the International Monetary Fund to 
strengthen the international monetary 
system; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1484). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 10573. A bill to 
grant the American Numismatic Association 
perpetual succession; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1481). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 10884. A bill to change the names of 
the Edison Home National Historic Site and 
the Edison Laboratory National Monument, 
to authorize the acceptance of donations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 10885. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Atomic Energy Commission to convey to 
the city of Oak Ridge certain real estate 
for the establishment of a public park at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 10886. A bill to amend the act of 
March 2, 1929, and the act of August 27, 1935, 
relating to load lines for oceangoing and 
coastwise vessels, to establish liability for 
surveys, to increase penalties, to permit 
deeper loading in coastwise trade, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 10887. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide for marketing quotas on Irish pota- 
toes through establishment of acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 10888. A bill to provide for a reduction 
in the workweek of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 10889. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by authorizing 
the purchase of United Nations bonds and 
the appropriation of funds therefor, and to 
afford an opportunity for the people of the 
United States to participate in the purchase 
of such bonds; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.R. 10890. A bill to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 relating to certain reports 
required of expenditures by committees, 
Members, and employees of Congress, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R: 10891. A bill to establish standards of 
hours of work and overtime pay of laborers 
and mechanics on work done under contract 
for, or with the financial aid of, the United 
States, for any territory, or for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10892. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended; the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended; and the National Housing 
Act, as amended; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 10893. A bill to provide for the appli- 
cation of power revenues from reclamation 
projects to the reduction of the public debt; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

HR. 10894. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide for marketing quotas on Irish 
potatoes through establishment of acreage 
allotments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 10895. A bill to establish a system for 
the classification and compensation of scien- 
tific and professional positions in the Fed- 
eral Government, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 10896. A bill to assist the States in 
providing necessary instruction for adults 
not proficient in basic educational skills 
through grants to States for pilot projects, 
improvement of State services, and programs 
of instruction, and through grants to insti- 
tutions of higher learning for development 
of materials and methods of instruction and 
for training of teaching and supervisory per- 
sonnel; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

H. Res. 574. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
to conduct an investigation and study of the 
policymaking procedures, methods, and prac- 
tices of the Universal Postal Union; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 10897. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Hammond; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 10898. A bill relating to the trans- 
portation and gas distribution facilities op- 
erated by New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Louisiana and operating in the 
city of New Orleans, La., and all the shares 
of whose common stock are owned by Middle 
South Utilities, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

H.R. 10899. A bill for the relief of Roscoe 

S. Brown; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 10900. A bill for the relief of Yuen 
Kum Wing; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HÉBERT: 

H.R. 10901. A bill relating to the trans- 
portation and gas distribution facilities op- 
erated by New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Louisiana and operating in the 
city of New Orleans, La., and all the shares 
of whose common stock are owned by Middle 
South Utilities, Inc; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 10902. A bill for the relief of Leonidas 
Athanasakos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 10903. A bill for the relief of Anas- 
tasios Galanopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


257. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Linda 
Danes, deputy county clerk, Merced, Calif., 
relative to opposing any action that would 
have the effect of subjecting the income 
from public bonds to any form of Federal 
taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

258. Also, petition of Eunice U. Creason, 
city clerk, El Segundo, Calif., relative to op- 
posing any amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which would have the 
effect of subjecting the income from State 
and local bonds to a Federal tax; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

259. Also, petition of Mrs. Jean Pullan, 
clerk of the board, Santa Clara County, San 
Jose, Calif., relative to opposing any amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States which would have the effect of sub- 
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jecting the income from State and local 
bonds to a Federal tax; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962) 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Constantine Kazanas, of the 
Greek Orthodox archdiocese, New York 
City, offered the following prayer: 


As we begin the deliberations of this 
day, we pause for a moment, O Lord, to 
recall the heroic witness to liberty and 
freedom that was proclaimed 141 years 
ago this week by the people of Greece. 
When, on March 25, 1821, the Hellenic 
Nation declared itself free and sovereign 
under God, it received further inspira- 
tion and courage from the Congress and 
our Government, so that, after a struggle 
of 9 long years, it emerged triumphant 
into the new world of independent 
nations. 

We offer humble thanks for their ac- 
complishments, O Lord, and remain ever 
grateful for Thy continued blessing upon 
our Nation; for this Republic has never 
once refrained from extending its as- 
sistance to all peoples on earth who seek 
freedom, liberty, and justice in order to 
labor and pursue happiness. With the 
same deep sense of humility, we bow 
our heads before Thee, Almighty and 
Everlasting God, as we beseech Thy 
blessing upon the Senate of the United 
States of America, so that, on this day, 
each Member of the highest legislative 
body of our country may fulfill his ap- 
pointed tasks with wisdom and pru- 
dence, in keeping with the confidence 
and trust of the people here represented, 
for the perpetuation of our form of gov- 
ernment and for the prosperity of the 
Nation, which acknowledges with rev- 
erence its dependence upon Thee, the 
Lord, our God, whom we glorify now 
and forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of yesterday be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 641) to provide for 
the free entry of an intermediate lens 
beta-ray spectrometer for the use of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La., and 
to amend section 165 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
treatment of casualty losses in areas 
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designated by the President as disaster 
areas, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR TALMADGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair that under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unan- 
imous-consent agreement be rescinded, 
and that the place allocated to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
be given to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may make an announcement and may 
proceed with some requests. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate takes a recess tonight, it take a 
recess to meet at 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senate for the purpose of making a few 
brief remarks. 

It is the intention of the leadership to 
call the Senate into session at 9 a.m. on 
Friday, and very possibly, and quite 
likely, at the same time on Saturday. 

It will be necessary in view of develop- 
ments, not only to convene at an early 
hour, but also to remain in session con- 
siderably later than we have up to this 
time. 

I feel that I should make this state- 
ment in fairness to those who are inter- 
ested in this proposed legislation, and 
that includes all Members of this body. 

I realize that there is a good deal of 
feeling about the proposal we are at- 
tempting to bring before the Senate for 
consideration; but I believe it should 
be pointed out that we have been as 
patient as we possibly could be, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of this body 
and in recognition of the feelings and 
the rights of all Members. I believe 
also that the Senate should know that 
it is not the intention of the leader- 
ship to withdraw the pending motion; 
that, on the contrary, it is the inten- 
tion of the leadership to endeavor to 
stay with it until action is taken on it 
one way or another. 
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I should further notify the Senate 
that each Senator will be allowed, under 
the rule of Jefferson’s Manual, only two 
speeches on the pending motion. I am 
quite certain there are a number of Sen- 
ators who already are aware of that fact, 
because it has been emphasized on nu- 
merous occasions. 

This, I am sure some of my colieagues 
will recognize, is in reality an early form 
of cloture. Generally I do not look with 
favor on the invoking of cloture, as it is 
understood in the modern sense; and I 
would hope that it will not be necessary 
to file a petition for cloture, but the 
Senate should recognize that up to to- 
day we have spent 6 days on the motion 
to take up Senate Joint Resolution 29, 
and that in those 6 days, to the best of 
my knowledge, the name of Alexander 
Hamilton has been mentioned only once, 
and then by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. That, 
let me say, is within the rules; but it is 
a use of the rules which I most sincerely 
hope has not begun to approach the 
point of abuse. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
would point out that there is another 
route, equally within the rules, which 
could have been taken to move this 
measure before the Senate. It would 
have been more expeditious; it would 
have saved a great deal of time; it would 
also have shut off the discussion which 
has ensued for the last few days on the 
question of taking up this measure. The 
leadership did not pursue that course; it 
did not do so in deference to those who 
are vitally interested in this particular 
proposal, because it had no desire to deny 
them the fullest opportunity to express 
their views. It did not do so, because 
even as it is interested in safeguarding 
the rights of all Members, it assumes 
that all Members are interested in safe- 
guarding the functions of this body and 
in observing the individual and recipro- 
cal restraints in the use of the rules 
which are essential in connection there- 
with. 

The leadership will continue to pro- 
ceed in this fashion on this issue. It 
will always try to protect the rights of 
every Member; and at the same time it 
will most certainly always try to up- 
hold the dignity and the functions of 
this body; and I would hope that every 
individual Member would do the same, 
as I am sure he or she will. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The issue is clear, Mr. 
President; and if I may be permitted to 
speak for the Republican minority, let 
me say we are prepared to vote now on 
the issue. No obstruction of any kind 
will be coming from the minority side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me say to my distinguished friend, the 
acting minority leader, that to the best 
of my knowledge there has been no ob- 
struction yet; and I am delighted with 
his assurance that there will be no ob- 
struction in the future. 

Every Senator who has spoken has 
spoken within his rights; and, as I recall, 
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every speech which has been made by 
those who are vitally interested in this 
proposal has been germane to the sub- 
ject which is connected with the motion 
to take up. 

I think I should also notify the Senate 
that Senators can expect to have the 
Senate remain in session until perhaps 
around midnight tonight, because I 
should like to get on with the business of 
the Senate; I should like to attempt to 
carry out the responsibilities which my 
colleagues have entrusted to me; and I 
should also like to assume that I shall 
receive their cooperation. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for yielding to me. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Auprr REPORT ON FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, Department of Agri- 
culture, fiscal year 1961 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


AUDIT REPORT on Trust TERRITORY OF THE 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, Department of the 
Interior, for the fiscal years 1957-60 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL PRISON 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


A letter from the Commissioner, Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that agency, for the fiscal year 1961 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Coleman Chamber of Com- 
merce, Coleman, Tex., protesting against the 
farm plan of the present administration, and 
so forth; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of El Segundo, Calif., protesting 
against the enactment of legislation to im- 
pose a Federal income tax on interest de- 
rived from public bonds; to the Committee 
on Finance, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence 
of a quorum has been suggested; and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 
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THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alexan- 
der Hamilton as a national monument. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, S. 
2750 would amend title 42, United States 
Code Annotated, section 1971(b), which 
presently provides: 


No person, whether acting under color of 
law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threaten, 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, or 
coerce any other person for the purpose of 
interfering with the right of such other per- 
son to vote or to vote as he may choose, or 
of causing such other person to vote for, or 
not to vote for, any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives, Delegates or 
Commissioners from the Territories or pos- 
sessions, at any general, special, or primary 
election held solely or in part for the purpose 
of selecting or electing any such candidate. 


As amended, this paragraph would 
read: 


(b) No person, whether acting under color 
of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threat- 
en, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threat- 
en, or coerce any other person for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the right of such 
person to vote or to vote as he may choose 
in any Federal election, or subject or attempt 
to subject any other person to the depriva- 
tion of the right to vote in any Federal elec- 
tion. “Deprivation of the right to vote” shall 
include but shall not be limited to (1) the 
application to any person of standards or 
procedures more stringent than are applied 
to others similarly situated and (2) the 
denial to any person otherwise qualified by 
law of the right to vote on account of his 
performance in any examination, whether for 
literacy or otherwise, if such other person 
has not been adjudged incompetent and has 
completed the sixth primary grade of any 
public school or accredited private school in 
any State or Territory, the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“Federal election” means any general, spe- 
cial, or primary election held solely or in part 
for the purpose of electing or selecting any 
candidate for the office of President, Vice 
President, presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate, or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Delegate, or Commissioner from 
the Territories or possessions. 


In addition to some minor changes in 
terminology, it will be noted that S. 2750 
adds language relating to subjecting 
“any other person to the deprivation of 
the right to vote in any Federal elec- 
tion.” 

“Deprivation” is then defined to be 
first, the application of standards or 
procedures more stringent than applied 
to others similarly situated, and second, 
the denial of the right to vote because of 
performance by the applicant in any 
literacy or other examination, when the 
applicant has completed the sixth pri- 
mary grade in any public or accredited 
private school. 

Insofar as regards the application of 
standards and procedures more strin- 
gent than applied to others similarly 
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situated, S. 2750 does not add anything 
that is not already the law under exist- 
ing decisions—United States v. Alabama, 
192 F. Supp. 677, D.C. Ala. 1961; 
United States v. Association of Citizens 
Councils of Louisiana, 196 F. Supp. 908, 
D.C. La. 1961; United States v. Me- 
Elveen, 180 F. Supp. 10, D. C. La. 1960, 
aff'd sub. nom.; United States v. 
Thomas, 362 U.S. 58, 4 L. Ed. 2d 535; 
Sellers v. Wilson, 123 F. Supp. 917, D.C. 
Ala, 1954. 

Consequently, to this extent, S. 2750 
is not necessary. 

However, with respect to the matter 
of literacy tests, S. 2750 undertakes to 
effectuate a revolutionary innovation in 
the law. Never before has Congress at- 
tempted to prescribe the qualifications 
for electors in Federal elections. S. 2750 
now seeks to do exactly that. 

In essence, S. 2750 would outlaw the 
use of literacy or other tests as to any- 
one who has completed the sixth grade, 
regardless of such person’s individual 
qualifications. The applicant could be 
a moron or raving lunatic, and so long 
as he had not been adjudged incom- 
petent and could show completion of the 
sixth grade, he legislatively would be de- 
clared competent to exercise the elective 
franchise. 

The Constitution, article I, section 2, 
clause 1, provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


Article I, section 4, clause 1 provides: 


The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 


Article II, section 1, as amended by 
amendment 12, provides for election of 
the President and Vice President by a 
“number of electors equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled—”, 
and it is provided that these electors 
shall be appointed by “each State” “in 
such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct.” 

The 14th amendment, section 1, pro- 
vides: 


All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


Section 5 provides: 


The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 


The 15th amendment declares: 


Sec. 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
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count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

Sec. 2, The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


The 17th amendment, insofar as rele- 
vant, provides: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


The 19th amendment states: 


The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex. 

Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


Congress is without power to prescribe 
qualifications for electors. 

Every inquiry involving an assertion 
of Federal power by Congress must be- 
gin with a recurrence to certain funda- 
mental propositions concerning the Fed- 
eral system, 

Ours is a dual or Federal system, 
wherein the members of the organized 
society possess dual citizenship. Conse- 
quently, the individual acquires certain 
rights by virtue of his National citizen- 
ship, and other rights by virtue of his 
State citizenship. United States v. 
Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, 23 L. Ed. 588. 
The case was handed down by the Su- 
preme Court in 1876. 

In ascertaining whether any particu- 
lar right springs from Federal or State 
sources, it is a cardinal rule, ably ex- 
pressed by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629, 
27 L. Ed. 290, 292 (1883): 


The Government of the United States is 
one of delegated, limited, and enumerated 
power. (Martin v. Hunter, 1 Wheat., 304; 
McCullock v. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 316; Gib- 
bons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat.; 1. Therefore, every 
valid act of Congress must find in the Con- 
stitution some warrant for its passage. This 
is apparent by reference to the following 
provisions of the Constitution; section 1, 
of the first article, declares that all legisla- 
tive powers granted by the Constitution 
shall be vested in the Congress of the United 
States. Section 8, of the same article, 
enumerates the powers granted to the Con- 
gress, and concludes the enumeration with 
a grant of power “To make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper to carry into 
execution the foregoing powers and all other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof.” Article X, 
of the amendments to the Constitution, de- 
clares that “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.” 

Mr. Justice Story, in his commentaries on 
the Constitution, says: 

“Whenever, therefore, a question arises 
concerning the constitutionality of a par- 
ticular power, the first question is, whether 
the power be expressed in the Constitution. 
If it be, the question is decided. If it be 
not expressed, the next inquiry must be, 
whether it is properly an incident to an 
express power and necessary to its execu- 
tion. If it be, then it may be exercised by 
Congress. If not, then it may not exercise 
it.” 
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Applying these principles to the pres- 
ent question, what do we find? 

In the plainest language possible, ar- 
ticle I, section 2 declares that electors 
for Members of the House of Representa- 
tives “shall have the qualifications req- 
uisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature.” 

When the method of selecting Sena- 
tors was changed from election by the 
State legislatures to election by the peo- 
ple in the 17th amendment, section 1 
thereof adopted language identical to 
article I, for it was provided: 


The : lectors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
latures. 


The effect of this language is clearly 
stated in Willoughby, “The Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States,” pages 
540-541: 


A distinction is to be made between the 
right to vote for a representative to Congress 
and the conditions upon which that right 
is granted * * + the right to vote is con- 
ditioned upon and determined by State law. 
But the right itself, as thus determined is a 
Federal right. That is to say, the right 
springs from the provision of the Federal 
Constitution that Representatives shall be 
elected by those who have the right in each 
State to vote for the members of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 
The Constitution thus gives the right but 
accepts, as its own, the qualifications which 
the States severally see fit to establish with 
reference to the election of the most numer- 
ous branch of their several State legislatures. 


Similarly, in Mathews, “The American 
Constitutional System,” second edition, 
page 363, 1940, it is said: 


Two provisions of the Constitution other 
than section 2 of article I and the 17th 
amendment indirectly leave to the States 
powers over voting qualifications. The first 
is section 1 of article II which grants to the 
States the right to choose the manner of ap- 
pointing Presidential electors. If elections 
are designated as the manner of appointing 
electors, the States have authority to deter- 
mine what shall be the qualifications of 
voters in these elections. The second provi- 
sion is the second section of the 14th 
amendment. This section of the amend- 
ment clearly recognizes the right of a State 
to adopt suffrage qualifications which ex- 
clude certain of its adult male citizens from 
voting. By this section the State is penalized 
for denying the right to vote to male citizens 
of 21 years of age for reasons other than 
participation in rebellion or other crime; but 
the right to deny the suffrage, meaning or- 
dinarily the right to establish qualifications 
restricting the right to vote, is legally sanc- 
tioned. 


In Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 
162, 22 L. Ed. 627, 629 (1875), decided 
prior to adoption of the 19th amend- 
ment, it was said, in upholding a Mis- 
souri statute denying the right of suf- 
frage to women: 

The Constitution does not define the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens. For that 
case we need not determine what they are, 


but only whether suffrage is necessarily one 
of them. 


It certainly is nowhere made so in express 
terms. The United States has no voters in 
the States of its own creation. The elective 


officers of the United States are all elected 
directly or indirectly by State voters. The 
Members of the House of Representatives 
are to be chosen by the people of “the 
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States, and the electors in each State must 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature (Constitution, arts. 1 and 2). 
Senators are to be chosen by the legislatures 
of the States, and necessarily the members 
of the legislature required to make the choice 
are elected by the voters of the State (Con- 
stitution, arts. 1 and 3). Each State must 
appoint in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, the electors to elect the 
President and Vice President (Constitution, 
arts. 2 and 2). The times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives are to be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; but Con- 
gress may at any time, by law, make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the place 
of choosing Senators (Constitution, arts. 1 
and 4). 


The rationale behind this choice of 
language can be determined from an 
examination of contemporary authori- 
ties. 

In the debates which took place in the 
constitutional conventions held in the 
original States for the purpose of rati- 
fying the Constitution, it was pointed 
out that since elections for Congressmen 
would likely be held at the same time 
and as a part of elections for State offi- 
cers, a hard and disagreeable situation 
would arise; an elector could vote for 
State officers, but would be held ineligi- 
ble to vote for Congressman—a situation 
which would possibly arise had the Con- 
stitution sought to prescribe uniform 
voting qualifications or to authorize Con- 
gress to do so—5 Elliot’s Debates, page 
385. 

Mr. Nichols of Virginia had this to 
say concerning article I, section 2, to 
wit: 


I will consider it first, then, as to the quali- 
fications of the electors. The best writers 
on Government agree that, in a republic, 
those laws which fix the right of suffrage are 
fundamental. If, therefore, by the proposed 
plan, it is left uncertain in whom the right 
of suffrage is to rest, or if it has placed that 
right in improper hands, I shall admit that 
it is a radical defect; but in this plan there 
is a fixed rule for determining the qualifi- 
cations of electors, and that rule the most 
judicious that could possibly have been de- 
vised, because it refers to a criterion which 
cannot be changed. A qualification that 
gives a right to elect representatives for the 
State legislatures, gives also, by this Con- 
stitution, a right to choose representatives 
for the general government. As the qualifi- 
cations of electors are different in the dif- 
ferent States, no particular qualifications, 
uniform through the States, would have been 
politic, as it would have caused a great in- 
equality in the electors, resulting from the 
situation and circumstances of the respective 
States. Uniformity of qualifications would 
greatly affect the yeomanry in the States, as 
it would either exclude from this inherent 
right some who are entitled to it by the 
laws of some States at present, or be extend- 
ed so universally as to defeat the admirable 
end of the institution of representation (3, 
Elliot’s Debates, p. 8). 


Similarly, in the Federalist, No. 52, it 
was said: 


The definition of the right of suffrage is 
very justly regarded as a fundamental arti- 
cle of republican government. It was in- 
cumbent on the Convention, therefore, to de- 
fine and establish this right in the Constitu- 
tion. To have left it open for the occasional 
regulation of the Congress, would have been 
improper for the reason just mentioned. To 
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have submitted it to the legislative discre- 
tion of the States, would have been im- 
proper for the same reason; and for the 
additional reason that it would have ren- 
dered too dependent on the State govern- 
ments that branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment which ought to be dependent on the 
people alone. To have reduced the differ- 
ent qualifications in the different States to 
one uniform rule, would probably have been 
as dissatisfactory to some of the States, as 
it would have been difficult to the Conven- 
tion. The provision made by the Conven- 
tion appears, therefore, to be the best that 
lay within their option. It must be satis- 
factory to every State, because it is conform- 
able to the standard already established, or 
which may be established, by the State it- 
self. It will be safe to the United States, 
because, being fixed by the State constitu- 
tions, it is not alterable by the State gov- 
ernments, and it cannot be feared that the 
people of the States will alter this part of 
their constitutions in such a manner as to 
abridge the rights secured to them by the 
Federal Constitution. 


Beyond question, Hamilton considered 
that article I, section 4, conferred no au- 
thority on Congress to prescribe qualifi- 
cations of electors. In the Federalist, 
No. 60, in combating the argument that 
Congress might exercise its power under 
this provision so as to secure the fran- 
chise only to the rich by discriminate 
selection of places in which to hold elec- 
tions. Hamilton replied: 


The truth is, that there is no method of 
securing to the rich the preference appre- 
hended, but by prescribing qualifications of 
property either for those who may elect or 
be elected. But this forms no part of the 
power to be conferred upon the National 
Government. Its authority would be ex- 
pressly restricted to the regulation of the 
times, the places, the manner of elec- 
tions. The qualifications of the persons who 
may choose or be chosen, as has been re- 
marked upon other occasions, are defined 
and fixed in the Constitution, and are un- 
alterable by the legislature. 


Another reason behind article I, sec- 
tion 2, was said to be the desire to 
achieve a mixed representation, which 
could not be obtained had uniform 
qualifications for electors been pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. In this re- 
gard, 1, “Story on the Constitution” 
fourth edition sections 585, 586, page 420, 
says: 

Without, therefore, asserting that such a 
mixed representation is absolutely and un- 
der all circumstances the best, it might be 
safely affirmed that the existence of various 
elements in a composition of the repre- 
sentative body is not necessarily inexpedient, 
unjust, or insecure, and, in many cases, may 
promote a wholesome restraint upon par- 
tial plans of legislation, and insure a vigorous 
growth to the general interest of the Union. 
The planter, the farmer, the mechanic, the 
merchant, and the manufacturer might thus 
be brought to act together, in a body repre- 
senting each; and thus superior intelligence, 
as well as mutual good will and respect, be 
diffused through the whole of the collective 
body. 

Some confusion on the question may 
arise from statements in numerous de- 
cisions concerning whether the right of 
suffrage with respect to Members of Con- 
gress is derived from State or Federal 
sources. 

For example, in Minor v. Happerset, 21 
Wall. 162, 22 L. Ed. 627 (1875), it was 
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said that the right of suffrage was not a 
privilege and immunity of national citi- 
zenship—page 171—and “the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not con- 
fer the right of suffrage upon anyone”— 
page 178. 

Similar statements were made in 
United States v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542, 
23 L. Ed. 588, 592 (1876) ; Mason v. Mis- 
souri ex rel. McCoffery, 179 U.S. 328, 335, 
45 L. Ed. 214 (1900); McPherson v. 
Blacker, 146 US. 1, 37, 36 L. Ed. 869 
(1892) ; Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 U.S. 277, 
283, 82 L. Ed. 252 (1937). 

On the other hand, apparently con- 
tradictory statements may be found in 
such cases as Wiley v. Sinkler, 179 U.S. 
58, 62, 45 L. Ed. 84 (1900); Swafford v. 
Templeton, 185 U.S. 487, 46 L. Ed. 1005 
(1902) ; and U.S. v. Mosley, 238 U.S. 383, 
59 L. Ed. 1355 (1915). 

In the Wiley case, the Court declared: 

The right to vote for Members of the 
Congress of the United States is not de- 
rived merely from the constitution and laws 
of the State in which they are chosen, but 
has its foundation in the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Actually, the cases are not in conflict. 
They must each be read in the context 
of their particular facts. The cases were 
all harmonized in Ex Parte Yarbrough, 
110 U.S. 661, 28 L. Ed. 274 (1884), which 
was a petition for habeas corpus attack- 
ing convictions under sections 5508— 
similar to 42 U.S.C.A. 1985—and 5520— 
now 18 USCA 594—of the Revised 
Statutes, the indictment alleging that 
defendants assaulted and beat a Negro 
citizen for having exercised his right to 
vote in an election for Representative to 
Congress. The Court upheld these 
statutes as applied to persons interfer- 
ing with electors voting for Federal of- 
ficials, as against the argument that 
since, as it was claimed, the right to 
vote was derived from the States, Con- 
gress could not protect it. In rejecting 
this contention, it was said: 


But it is not correct to say that the right 
to vote for a Member of Congress does not 
depend on the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The office, if it be properly called an 
office, is created by that Constitution and 
by that alone. It also declares how it shall 
be filled, namely: by election. 

Its language is: “The House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second year by the people of 
the several States, and the electors in each 
State shall have the same qualifications req- 
uisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature” (art. I, 
sec. 2). The States in prescribing the quali- 
fications of voters for the most numerous 
branch of their own legislatures, do not do 
this with reference to the election for Mem- 
bers of Congress. Nor can they prescribe 
the qualification for voters for those eo 
nomine. They define who are to vote for 
the popular branch of their own legislature, 
and the Constitution of the United States 
says the same persons shall vote for Members 
of Congress in that State. It adopts the 
qualification thus furnished as the qualifi- 
cations of its own electors for Members of 
Congress. 

It is not true, therefore, that electors for 
Members of Congress owe their right to vote 
to the State law in any sense which makes 
the exercise of the right to depend exclu- 
sively on the law of the State. 
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Counsel for petitioners, seizing upon the 
expression found in the opinion of the Court 
in the case of Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 
178 (88 U.S. XXII, 631), that “the Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not confer 
the right of suffrage upon anyone,” with- 
out reference to the connection in which it 
is used, insists that the voters in this case 
do not owe their rights to vote in any sense 
to that instrument. 

But the Court was combating the argu- 
ment that this right was conferred on all 
citizens, and therefore upon women as well 
as men. 

In opposition to that idea, it was said the 
Constitution adopts as the qualification for 
voters of Members of Congress that which 
prevails in the State where the voting is to 
be done; therefore, said the opinion, the 
right is not definitely conferred on any per- 
son or class of persons by the Constitution 
alone, because you have to look to the law 
of the State for the description of the class. 
But the Court did not intend to say that 
when the class or the person is thus ascer- 
tained, his right, to vote for a Member of 
Congress was not fundamentally based upon 
the Constitution, which created the office 
of Member of Congress, and declared it 
should be elective, and pointed to the means 
of ascertaining who should be electors. 


In other words, the right to vote for 
a candidate for Congress is derived from 
Federal sources in the sense that the 
Federal Constitution creates the office, 
provides for election by the people, and 
authorizes Congress in article I, section 
4, to alter the “times, places and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives.” On the other hand, 
the right is a State right in the sense 
that the Constitution itself, in article I, 
section 2, and the 17th amendment, has 
referred the question of qualifications 
for elector to State law. 

In the Yarbrough case, the Court ex- 
pressly recognized that— 

The importance to the General Govern- 
ment of having the actual election, the vot- 
ing for those Members, free from force and 
fraud is not diminished by the circumstance 
that the qualifications of the voter is de- 
termined by the law of the State where he 
votes (p. 663). 


Article I, section 2 expressly declares 
that electors for Congress shall have the 
same qualifications as electors for mem- 
bers of the most numerous houses of the 
State legislature—page 663. 

Substantially the same explanation 
was given in United States v. Classic, 313 
U.S. 299, 85 L. Ed. 1368 (1941), where 
indictments were returned against Lou- 
isiana election officials for having altered 
and falsely counted votes cast in a pri- 
mary election for nomination of candi- 
dates for Congress. The prosecution 
was brought under what is now title 18, 
United States Code Annotated, sections 
241 and 242. 

Observing that Louisiana statutes in- 
corporated primaries as an integral part 
of its election process, the Court held 
the statutes applicable to the Louisiana 
primary, in effect disapproving a con- 
trary holding in the Newberry case. 

It was said: 

The right of the people to choose, what- 
ever its appropriate constitutional limita- 
tions, where in other respects it is defined, 
and the mode of its exercise is prescribed by 
State action in conformity to the Constitu- 
tion, is a right established and guaranteed 
by the Constitution and hence is one secured 
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by it to those citizens and inhabitants of 
the State entitled to exercise the right. 

While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 
for Representatives in Congress is sometimes 
spoken of as a right derived from the States, 
(see Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. (U.S.) 162, 
170, 22 L. Ed. 627, 629; United States v. Reese, 
92 US. 214, 217, 218, 23 L. Ed. 563-565; 
McPherson y. Blacker, 146 U.S. 1, 38, 39, 36 L. 
Ed. 869, 878, 879, 13 S. Ct. 3; Breedlove v. Sut- 
tles, 302 U.S. 277, 283, 82 L. Ed. 252, 256, 58 S. 
Ct. 205); this statement is true only in the 
sense that the States are authorized by the 
Constitution, to legislate on the subject as 
provided by section 2 of article 1, to the ex- 
tent that Congress has not restricted State 
action by the exercise of its powers to regulate 
elections under section 4 and its more general 
power under article 1, section 8, clause 18 
of the Constitution to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers. 

And since the constitutional command is 
without restriction or limitation, the right, 
unlike those guaranteed by the 14th and 
15th amendments, is secured against the 
action of individuals as well as of States. 


At page 317, however, it was clearly 
stated that this authority was derived 
from article I, section 4, and see page 
310, holding that the right to vote for 
Members of Congress is defined in arti- 
cle I, section 2, declaring that Repre- 
sentatives are to be chosen by the people, 
etc., subject to regulations prescribed 
by section 4. 

However, the question as to qualifica- 
tions for electors is not seriously dis- 
puted today. 

In Ventre v. Ryder, 176 F. Supp. 90, 94 
(D.C. La. 1959), the Court held: 

Under our constitutional system, the qual- 
ifications of voters is a matter committed 
to the States, subject only to Federal con- 
stitutional restraints prohibiting discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, sex. 

The question of whether or not a voter is 
a qualified elector is a State matter to be 
determined by State law and State courts 
(p. 97). 


In Tullier v. Giordano, 265 F. 2d 1 
(C.A. 5th, 1959), an injunction was 
sought against a Louisiana registrar, the 
charge being that he refused to register, 
by means of the literacy test imposed by 
State law, all voters not friendly to his 
political faction. The Court declared: 

Under our Federal system the qualifica- 
tion of voters is left to the several States 
subject to some limitations imposed by the 
U.S. Constitution. As originally adopted, the 
Constitution contained few provisions on the 
subject of voting rights. 


The Court then referred to article I, 
sections 2 and 4; article II, section 1, 
and the 12th, 15th, 17th, and 19th 
amendments. 

In Darby v. Daniel, 168 F. Supp. 170 
(D.C. Miss. 1958), in upholding the Mis- 
sissippi literacy test, it was said: 

Any consideration of the constitutionality 
of the challenged portions of the amendment 


begins with the fundamental fact that, 
under our constitutional system, the quali- 


fication of voters is a matter committed ex- 
clusively to the States (p. 176). 


See also Pirtle v. Brown, 118 F. 2d 
218 (C.A. 6th, 1941), certiorari was de- 
nied by the Supreme Court, and that is 
reported in 314 U.S. Supreme Court Re- 
ports, at page 621. 

The question as to presidential 
electors was settled in McPherson v. 
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Blacker, 146 U.S. 1, 36 Law Edition, page 
869 (1892), which involved mandamus by 
nominees for presidential elector against 
the Michigan secretary of state, seek- 
ing to have declared unconstitutional a 
recent Michigan statute governing elec- 
tion of presidential electors. The new 
statute provided for the election by dis- 
tricts of presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors, and plaintiffs contended 
that the Constitution required the State 
to act as a unit, and not delegate to sub- 
divisions the right to select electors. 

The Court rejected this attack, hold- 
ing that “the appointment and mode of 
appointment of electors belong exclu- 
sively to the States under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, referring to 
article II, section 1, clause 2—page 35. 

No violation of the 14th or 15th 
amendments was found, as the right of 
suffrage was held to be derived from 
State citizenship—pages 37 and 38. 

Cooley, writing on constitutional lim- 
itations, volume 11, pages 1360 and 1361, 
declares: 

The whole subject of the regulation of 
elections, including the prescribing of qual- 
ifications for suffrage, is left by the national 
Constitution to the several States, except as 
it is provided by that instrument that the 
electo s for representatives in Congress shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature, and as the 15th amendment for- 
bids denying of citizens the right to vote on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 


It is also interesting to note that when 
the Constitution was being drafted, the 
committee on detail originally proposed 
giving Congress the power to fix the 
qualifications of electors in the following 
language: 

The qualifications of electors shall be the 
same (throughout the States, viz.) with that 
in the particular States unless the legisla- 
ture shall hereafter direct some uniform 
qualifications to prevail through the States: 
Citizenship, manhood, sanity of mind, pre- 
vious residence for 1 year; or on of 
real property within the State for the whole 
of 1 year, or enrollment in the militia for the 
whole of a year. 


See Farrand, “The Records of the Fed- 
eral Convention,” volume 2, pages 139 
140. 


However, this provision was later de- 
leted. See volume 2, pages 155, 613. 

In Curtis, “History of the Constitution 
of the United States,” volume 2, pages 
194-200, it is said that the committee on 
detail evolved article I, section 2, so as to 
avoid the situation whereby an elector 
in one State could vote for highest State 
officers but not for Members of Con- 
gress, viz.: 

Another difficulty which attended the ad- 
justment of the right of suffrage grew out 
of the widely differing qualifications an- 
nexed to that right under the State con- 
stitutions, and the consequent dissatisfac- 
tion that must follow any effort to establish 
distinct or special qualifications under the 
National Constitution. Im some of the 
States, the right of voting was confined to 
freeholders; in others—and by far the greater 
number—it was extended beyond the hold- 
ers of landed property, and included many 
other classes of the adult male popu- 
lation; while in a few, it embraced every 
male citizen of full age who was raised at 
all above the level of the pauper by the 
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smallest evidence of contribution to the 
public burdens. The consequence, there- 
fore, of adopting any separate system of 
qualifications for the right of voting under 
the Constitution of tho United States would 
have been that, in some of the States, there 
would be persons capable of voting for the 
highest State officers, and yet not permitted 
to vote for any officer of the United States; 
and that in the other States persons not 
admitted to the exercise of the right under 
the State constitution might have enjoyed 
it in National elections, 

The committee of detail, after a review of 
all these considerations, presented a scheme 
that was well adapted to meet the difficul- 
ties of the case. They proposed that the 
same persons who, by the laws of the sev- 
eral States, were admitted to vote for mem- 
bers of the most numerous branch of their 
own legislatures, should have the right to 
vote for the Representatives in Congress. 
The adoption of this principle avoided the 
necessity of disfranchising any portion of 
the people of a State by a system of qualifi- 
cations unknown to their laws. As the 
States were the best judges of the circum- 
stances and temper of their own people, it 
was certainly best to conciliate them to the 
support of the new Constitution by this con- 
cession (p. 200). 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Can the Senator conceive 
of a committee composed of more 
learned lawyers and more profound stu- 
dents of government or more distin- 
guished and patriotic citizens of our Gov- 
ernment than the Committee of Detail to 
which he has just referred? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I do not think that 
at any time in the history of our Re- 
public has there existed a more able 
group of men than those who drafted 
the Constitution. I will say, in further 
reply to my friend and colleague from 
Alabama, that, in my judgment, in most 
of the instances in which the Constitu- 
tion has been changed it also has been 
weakened. 

Mr. HILL. Was not that Committee 
of Detail composed of men who had 
made great contributions toward win- 
ning the Revolutionary War and the 
winning of our independence? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes. All of them 
were patriots of the highest order who 
had had prominent roles in the winning 
of independence from the mightiest na- 
tion on earth at that time. In the his- 
tory of our country there has been no 
group of men more learned in the sci- 
ence of government and law than the 
framers of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Did not these men also 
realize that it would avail them little to 
win their independence from the British 
Crown if we were to establish here in 
Washington some form of totalitarian 
government, and not retain the power, 
the responsibility, and the duty of gov- 
ernment in the people in the several 
States? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I answer that 
question in the affirmative. In my judg- 
ment, our Founding Fathers were deter- 
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mined to preserve for themselves and 
their posterity for all time to come the 
liberties for which they had fought. In 
my judgment, that is the reason they 
created the dual system of government, 
which we seek to preserve; that is, the 
system embracing a federal government 
of limited jurisdiction and State govern- 
ments exercising all power not delegated 
to the National Government. 

Every time we adopt constitutional 
amendments and enact laws which trans- 
fer more power from the city halls, coun- 
ty courthouses, and State capitals of 
the Nation to Washington, D.C., we cen- 
tralize our Government to a greater de- 
gree and take an additional step toward 
destroying the liberties our foreparents 
wrested from the British Crown for us. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that when 
the rights and liberties of the people in 
the communities and small centers of 
population are destroyed and we move 
into centralized government, we are 
moving more and more toward totali- 
tarianism? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is correct. I 
am sure my able colleague from Ala- 
bama will agree with me that there are 
hundreds of laws on the statute books 
of the respective States of which he and 
I would have disapproved had we served 
in the enacting legislatures. Notwith- 
standing that fact, I am likewise sure we 
would not have attempted to initiate 
constitutional amendments to make 
those States conform to our philosophy. 

For example, I do not think we should 
try to adopt uniform divorce laws or a 
uniform system of taxation. The States 
themselves are quite competent to make 
those judgments, for what might be wise 
in one State might be unwise in another. 
The people who reside in the individual 
States are better qualified to judge what 
is in their best interests than are persons 
living elsewhere. 

I am sure the Senator from Alabama 
would know better what would be de- 
sirable in Alabama than would I, a resi- 
dent of Georgia, despite the fact that we 
come from neighboring States, and our 
people have the same origin, and, in fact, 
once belonged to the same State. I think 
it would be presumptuous indeed for me, 
being from Georgia, to say to Alabama, 
“I think you did something wrong, and I 
am going to Washington to seek a con- 
stitutional amendment to compel Ala- 
bama to change its laws to conform to 
my notions of what they should be.” 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that the 
Constitution of the United States as writ- 
ten by the Founding Fathers has been the 
word of life to our dual system of gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. TALMADGE. There is no ques- 
tion about it; and every time we weaken 
the Constitution, we weaken our dual 
system of government. Every time we 
transfer more power to Washington, we 
take power away from Georgia, Ala- 
bama, New York, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
every other State in the Union. What 
we do is transfer power from the people 
who reside in the States and understand 
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their problems and needs to a group of 
persons in Washington who do not un- 
derstand those problems and needs. 

Mr. EILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
more power is vested in the people the 
more conscious the people will be of the 
duties, responsibilities, and obligations 
of citizenship, and that, therefore, the 
better citizens they will be? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is certainly 
true. I am sure the Senator knows of 
the problems which are encountered in 
trying to give a republican form of gov- 
ernment to people who have lived under 
a totalitarian form of government. 
Some of the newly emerging nations 
have never known freedom and do not 
know how to handle liberty. 

Government at the local level main- 
tains the interest of the people in deter- 
mining solutions to their problems. They 
better know what their problems and 
needs are than someone who is far dis- 
tant from the scene and has not lived 
with them. 

When we try to substitute centralized 
power for the rights of the people, we 
make a tragic mistake. 

If the trend which has been going on 
in this country for the last quarter cen- 
tury continues, I shudder to think of 
the consequences. I think of the predic- 
tion of Lord Macauley a century ago 
that in the last half of the 20th century 
the American Government would be 
destroyed, not from without, but from 
within, as the result of the demands and 
machinations of motivated pressure 
groups. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. What the Senator had in 
mind was the surrender and the yield- 
ing and the destruction of local self-gov- 
ernment, concentrating all power in one 
supergovernment? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct, and I thank him for his 
great contribution to this debate. 

The power of the States to prescribe 
qualifications has not been abrogated by 
any amendment to the Constitution. 

The 14th amendment prohibits any 
State from denying equal protection. 
The 15th prohibits a State from abridg- 
ing the right to vote because of “race, 
color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 

The 17th amendment provides for 
election of Senators by the people, but 
in section 1 expressly adopts as qualifica- 
tions for electors, the qualifications pre- 
scribed by State law for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is is not true that there 
is no provision in the Constitution 
which the courts, in the past, have more 
jealously guarded or more highly re- 
spected than the provision in section 2, 
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article I, that the fixing of the quali- 
fications shall be in the States, in the 
hands of the people of the States? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is certainly 
true. I am sure the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama shares my view 
that the present Supreme Court is not 
the greatest Supreme Court in the his- 
tory of our Republic, nevertheless, as 
recently as 1959, it handed the decision 
Lassiter against the Northampton 
County Board of Elections in which every 
member held that the State of North 
Carolina has a right to prescribe literacy 
qualifications for voting. Justice Doug- 
las cited a number of cases establishing 
that that has been the law of our 
country from its beginning. 

It is incomprehensible to me how 
anyone who ever has been exposed to a 
lawbook could believe that we could pass 
legislation to run roughshod over the 
Constitution of the United States and 
set up a Federal literacy standard for 
voting. In order to do that we would 
have to strike down many decisions of 
the Supreme Court, including the 
present one. We would have to fly into 
the very teeth of the Constitution of 
the United States—article I, section 2 
thereof, as well as the 17th amendment. 
That amandement, as the Senator from 
Alabama knows, restates the language 
found in article I. 

There is no principle of law in Amer- 
ica today clearer than that providing 
that the qualifications for voters shall 
be determined by the States. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to my 
friend from Alabama for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 17th 
amendment was adopted in 1913? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
correct. It was proposed, I believe, in 
1912, and ratified in 1913. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that that 
Was some 126 years after the adoption 
of the original Constitution, and that 
the people, after 126 years, reaffirmed 
and ratified and reemphasized the 
proposition that the qualifications of 
electors should be fixed by the States? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
entirely correct. I also would point out 
that that was some 50 years subsequent 
to the adoption of the 14th and 15th 
amendments which some of our “bleed- 
in hearts” like to cite as authority for 
Congress passing any legislation it sees 
fit in that field. 

If we take the fundamental premise 
of law that the later law prevails, then 
it follows that the 17th amendment 
would prevail if it were in conflict with 
the 14th or 15th, But it is not in con- 
flict because the 14th amendment was 
written merely to prohibit discrimina- 
tion, and the 15th amendment to en- 
franchise the former slaves. There is no 
conflict between any of these provisions 
because they relate to totally different 
things. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 
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Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true, as the Sen- 
ator has made very clear and empha- 
sized, that even before the 17th amend- 
ment was adopted, the courts, in a great 
number of cases, had held that neither 
the 14th amendment nor the 15th 
amendment took away from the States 
their right to prescribe qualifications, ex- 
cept in the very limited sense of the 
14th amendment and the 15th amend- 
ment? It is not true that the general 
power to fix the qualifications was in 
the States and remained in the States? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator has 
stated it correctly. In fact, the land- 
mark Happersett case went directly to 
that point. The case arose when a lady 
from Missouri sought to invoke the 14th 
amendment as authority for women to 
vote. The Supreme Court held unani- 
mously that the Federal Government has 
no voters of its own, but rather adopts 
State voters qualified under State law. 
What I have stated has been the law 
ever since. It has never been overruled 
by any Supreme Court, either the mod- 
ern or the old version thereof. 

The 19th amendment declares that the 
right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any 
State on account of sex. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that many 
fine and honorable men and women 
fought the battle for women’s suffrage, 
but in no instance did any of them sug- 
gest that the battle could be won by 
legislative enactment? Rather, all rec- 
ognized that the only way it could be 
won was by constitutional amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. No attempt was 
ever made to win the battle through leg- 
islative enactment. It was clear that 
the only way to enlarge the list of elec- 
tors within the respective States was to 
amend the Constitution of the United 
States, and the fight proceeded on that 
basis from its inception. Its advocates 
knew that no statutory method could be 
deduced from the 14th amendment or 
any other provision of the Constitution, 
because the language was clear in two 
places that the voters should be those 
who were authorized to act as clectors 
for the most numerous branch of the 
legislature in the respective States. 

These amendments do not confer the 
right to vote on anyone. They are neg- 
ative in character only, and merely de- 
clare that certain things cannot be con- 
sidered in defining the right to vote. 

In Newberry v. United States, 256 U.S. 
232, 248, 65 L. Ed. 913 (1921), the Su- 
preme Court held that prior to the 17th 
amendment, article I, section 4, defined 
the sole authority of Congress over elec- 
tions for Congress and the Senate. It 
was said: 

We find no support in reason or authority 
for the argument that because the offices 
were created by the Constitution, Congress 
has some indefinite, undefined power over 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
not derived from section 4. The Govern- 
ment, then of the United States, can claim 
no powers which are not granted to it by 
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the Constitution, and the powers actually 
granted must be such as are expressly given, 
or given by necessary implication. 


Insofar as the Newberry case held 
Federal law inapplicable to primaries, 
it undoubtedly has been superseded by 
United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 
85 L. Ed. 1368 (1941), but the principle 
just enunciated was not affected, the de- 
cision in the Classic case having been 
predicated upon the fact that State law 
had there made the primary an integral 
part of the State election machinery, 
and in practice, it had become the only 
meaningful election. 

In Minor v. Happersett, supra, de- 
cided after adoption of the 14th amend- 
ment, an attack on Missouri statutes 
denying women the right to vote was 
upheld as against claim that such law 
was in violation of the amendment, the 
Court declaring that the right of suf- 
frage is not a privilege and immunity of 
national citizenship (p. 171), and it was 
further said: 

The Constitution of the United States 


does not confer the right of suffrage upon 
anyone (p. 178). 


Ex parte Yarbrough, supra, decided 
in 1884, the Court recognized that the 
matter of qualifications of voters was 
still left to the States (110 U.S. at 663). 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
ow TALMADGE. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the de- 
cisions to which the Senator has re- 
ferred are predicated on the absolute 
fact that after the Colonies won their in- 
dependence from the British Crown, all 
powers were in the people in those 
Colonies? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. HILL. There was no Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it was only when repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies, the delegates, 
met in the Philadelphia Convention to 
write our Constitution, that the Colonies 
gave to the Federal Government certain 
very limited and specific powers, reserv- 
ing to themselves, as clearly emphasized 
by the 10th amendment, that all powers 
not expressly delegated to the Federal 
Government were reserved to the States 
and to the people; is that not true? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator from 
Alabama and I are in complete agree- 
ment. In fact, there was no Federal 
Government at all until the 13 sovereign 
States which had won their independ- 
ence met in convention and created it, 
delegating to it the limited powers it 
could exercise. Then, as the Senator 
stated, by the 10th amendment the 
power that was not expressly delegated 
was further limited. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for another ques- 
tion? 
rf Mr. TALMADGE. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not evident from a 
study of a report of the proceedings of 
the various State conventions which 
were held to ratify the Constitution that 
the paramount question was, “We want 
to know how much power you are giving 
to the Federal Government. How much 
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power are we delegating now? We want 
to keep most of the power in our own 
States, in the hands of our own 
people.” 

Was that not the paramount question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. Not only was that one of 
the principal questions, but also another 
one was who should have the right to 
vote. The question was clarified in 
every State ratifying convention. 

I am sure that the Senator is aware of 
the fact that even after the drafters of 
the Constitution went to great lengths 
to provide a limitation on Federal power, 
there was considerable dissension 
throughout the country about its adop- 
tion. One of the dissenters was Patrick 
Henry who maintained that there had 
been too much delegation of power. 
The question was resolved by men like 
George Mason, who agreed that the ob- 
jections of Patrick Henry and others 
should be met by submitting a bill of 
rights at the very first Congress. Had 
it not been for that fact, there would 
never have been a United States of 
America. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to my 
friend from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Patrick 
Henry was joined in his opposition to 
the Constitution by George Mason of 
Virginia, who was the author of the 
Virginia bill of rights, from which came 
the Bill of Rights for our Federal Con- 
stitution and the bill of rights which we 
find in practically all State constitutions 
today? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. George Mason was the 
father of the first 10 amendments. 
Whenever I contemplate these so-called 
civil rights controversies, I recall that 
George Mason settled them all by 
guaranteeing our rights in the Federal 
Constitution’s Bill of Rights. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Wood- 
row Wilson, a great scholar and student 
of government, said that he would rather 
have been the author of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights than any other document 
penned by the hand of man? 

Mr. TALMADGE. My recollection is 
that Woodrow Wilson did make that 
statement. ‘The fact that he was one 
of our greatest historians makes his as- 
sertion all the more significant. 

Every legitimate right known to man 
is written in the Constitution of the 
United States, primarily in the first 10 
amendments. They are rights which are 
all inclusive and are enforcible in the 
courts. 

In U.S. v. Munford, 16 F. 223 (C.C. 
Va. 1883), it was held that Congress 
power under the 15th amendment was 
limited to matters involving racial dis- 
crimination. 

In Lackey v. United States, 107 F. 
114, cert. den. 181 U.S. 621, section 5507 
of the Revised Statutes, derived from the 
Enforcement Act of 1870, was declared 
unconstitutional. This statute sought 
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to make unlawful the bribing of voters 
in a purely State election, without any 
requirement that such action be based on 
race or previous condition of servitude. 
The Court noted that Congress power 
under the 15th amendment was limited 
to State action. It was said that the 
amendment confers no right to vote on 
anyone, but merely forbids discrimina- 
tion by the State based upon race (p. 
118). Moreover, the amendment does 
not protect the Negro against any ob- 
struction of his right to vote, unless 
such obstruction was because of his race. 

Similarly, in United States v. Cruik- 
shank, 92 U.S. 542, 23 L. Ed. 588, 592 
(1876), it was held: 

In Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 178 (88 
U.S. XXII, 631), we decided that the Con- 
stitution of the United States has not con- 
ferred the right of suffrage upon anyone, 
and that the United States have no voters 
of their own creation in the States. In 
U.S. v. Reese just decided (ante, 563), we 
hold that the 15th amendment has in- 
vested the citizens of the United States with 
a new constitutional right, which is, exemp- 
tion from discrimination in the exercise 
of the elective franchise on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
From this it appears that the right of suf- 
frage is not a necessary attribute of na- 
tional citizenship; but that exemption from 
discrimination in the exercise of that right 
on account of race, etc., is. The right to 
vote in the States comes from the States; 
but the right of exemption from the pro- 
hibited discrimination comes from the 
United States. The first has not been 
granted or secured by the Constitution of 
the United States; but the last has been. 


In United States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214, 
23 L. Ed. 563 (1876), an indictment was 
brought under section 4 of the Enforce- 
ment Act of 1870 (16 Stat. 140) against 
Kentucky election officials for refusing 
to receive and count the vote of a Negro 
in an election for municipal officials, 
section 4 providing for the punishment 
of anyone who by force, bribery, threats, 
et cetera, hinders, delays, or obstructs a 
citizen from doing any act required to be 
done in order to qualify him to vote. 
Upon argument, the Government aban- 
doned consideration of all claims not 
dependent upon the 15th amendment. 
Noting that the 15th amendment does 
not confer the right of suffrage on any- 
one (p. 594), the Court concluded that 
section 4 was not limited to the authority 
of the 15th amendment; that is, obstruc- 
tions based upon race, color, et cetera, 
but purported to apply to any obstruc- 
tion. So being, section 4 is unconstitu- 
tional, and the Court finds itself unable 
to limit it to deprivations based on race, 
as its terms do not admit of separability, 
and any attempt to so do would render it 
so vague as to leave the accused uncer- 
tain of its scope. 

In Guinn v. United States, 238 US. 
347, 362, 59 L. Ed. 1340 (1915), the Okla- 
homa “grandfather clause” was de- 
clared unconstitutional, which in effect 
imposed a literacy test against Negro 
voters, but exempted white voters. The 
Court was clear to point out, however, 
that neither the 14th nor 15th amend- 
ment had affected the power of the 
States to prescribe qualifications not de- 
pendent upon race. It was said: 

Beyond doubt the amendment does not 
take away from the State governments in 
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a general sense the power over suffrage which 
has belonged to those governments from 
the beginning, and without the possession 
of which power the whole fabric upon which 
the division of State and National authority 
under the Constitution and the organization 
of both governments rest would be without 
support, and both the authority of the Na- 
tion and the State would fall to the ground. 
In fact, the very command of the amend- 
ment recognizes the possession of the gen- 
eral power by the State, since the amend- 
ment seeks to regulate its exercise as to the 
particular subject with which it deals. 
Thus the authority over suffrage which 
the States possess and the limitation which 
the amendment imposes are coordinate and 
one may not destroy the other without 
bringing about the destruction of both. 


The effect of the 14th, 15th, 17th, and 
19th amendments is well stated in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Voting Rights,” 3 Race 
Rel. L. R. 371, 372 (1958), viz: 

The effect of these constitutional provi- 
sions, however, it not to confer on any per- 
son a Federal right to vote. The State, not 
the Federal Government, is still primarily 
responsible for voting rights; but once the 
State purports to give any person or class the 
elective franchise, the Federal constitutional 
and statutory provisions immediately and 
automatically operate to limit the power of 
the State to determine whether it will with- 
hold the franchise from any person or 
groups of persons. Thus, upon the adop- 
tion of the 19th amendment, all State con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions with- 
holding the elective franchise from women 
solely because of their sex were immediately 
null and void. See People ex rel. (Murray 
v. Holmes, 341 Ill. 23, 173 N.E. 145 (1931); 
Annot., 71 AL. R. 1332 (1931)). It would 
seem, therefore, that the States are free to 
establish any requirement they may deem 
wise, as long as these requirements are not 
discriminatory nor based on sex, race, color 
or previous condition of servitude. As a 
consequence, voting rights may, and often 
do, vary from State to State. 


Congress possesses no power to pre- 
scribe qualifications by virtue of article 
ree 4, clause 1. This clause pro- 

es: 


The Times, Places, and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by Law make or alter such Regu- 
lations, except as to the Places of Chusing 
Senators. 


It would be enough to say that since 
article I, section 2 makes express refer- 
ence to qualifications of electors by 
adopting those applicable to State legis- 
latures, and since the 17th amendment 
makes similar provision as to Senators, 
these specific provisions will necessarily 
control over the more general language 
of article I, section 4, even assuming the 
latter to be otherwise applicable, which 
as will be hereafter shown, it definitely 
is not. See 50 Am. Jr. 371, section 367, 
setting forth the rule that specific pro- 
visions of a document control as against 
more general ones, which, without the 
specific, would be included in the gen- 
eral, 

Certainly, the reference to “time” and 
“place” in article I, section 4, has no 
relevancy here. 

With respect to “manner,” this word 
generally has reference to the procedure 
or the way of doing a thing, and does not 
define who is qualified to do it. In re 
Koelhoffer’s Estate, 25 A. 2d 638, 644, 20 
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N.J. Misc. 139; State v. Adams, 2 Stew. 
231, 242 (Ala.). 

People v. Guden, 75 N.Y.S. 347, 349 
(1902) , holds: 


The manner of election does not go to the 
question of what body of electors shall elect. 


Livesley v. Litchfield, 83 P. 142, 144, 
47 Or. 248, 114 Am. St. Rep. 920 (1905), 
held: 


The authority given by section 7 of ar- 
ticle 6 to prescribe the time and manner in 
which municipal officers may be elected or 
appointed does not, we think, include the 
power to determine what shall constitute a 
legal voter. 


The Court then quoted from People v. 
English, 139 Ul. 622, 29 N. E. 678 (1892): 


The Constitution having thus made provi- 
sion for such officer, and for his and her 
“election”, and having prescribed, in sec- 
tion 1 of article 7 (Ill. Const.), the quali- 
fications essential to entitle a person to vote 
at any election, it must be presumed that 
it was and is the true intent and meaning 
of the instrument that no person shall have 
the right to vote for a county superintendent 
of schools who does not possess such quali- 
fications. * * Said section 5 (art. 8) 
provides, not only that the qualifications, 
powers, duties, compensation, and term of 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools shall be prescribed by law, but also 
that the time and manner of election of such 
superintendent shall be prescribed by law. 
What is meant by the expression manner of 
election? Was it intended thereby to give 
to the legislature the power of prescribing 
the qualifications which would entitle per- 
sons to vote at any election for such county 
superintendent? The word “manner” is 
usually defined as meaning way of perform- 
ing or executing, method, custom, habitual 
practice, etc. * * (It) indicates merely 
that the Legislature may provide by law the 
usual, ordinary, or necessary details re- 
quired for the holding of the election. 


In Newberry v. United States, 256 U.S. 
232, 250, 257, 65 L. Ed. 913 (1921) the 
Court, in speaking of article 1, section 
4, stated: 

Sundry provisions of the Constitution in- 
dicated plainly enough what its framers 
meant by election and the manner of hold- 
ing them, 


Following which the Court enumerated 
a list of provisions, all of which were 
purely procedural in nature. Reference 
was made to Hamilton’s statement in 
the Federalist, No. 60, to the effect that 
the qualifications of electors, unlike 
other matters, could not be altered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. 
tion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia has just referred 
to the discussion in the Federalist Pa- 
pers concerning whether the section 
dealing with the time and manner of 
holding elections extended to the qualifi- 
cations of electors. Is it not true that 
Alexander Hamilton and all others who 
had any part whatever in framing the 
Constitution and procuring its ratifica- 
tion made it crystal clear that the sec- 
tion relating to the time and manner of 
holding elections had nothing whatever 
to do with the retained powers of the 
State over the electors? 


I yield for a ques- 
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Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. As a matter of fact, I 
was just before reading Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s very words on that subject. In 
dealing specifically with the language as 
to “manner of holding,” Hamilton wrote 
in the Federalist, No. 60: 

Many things are prerequisite to elections 
or may affect their outcome—voters, educa- 
tion, means of transportation, health, pub- 
lic discussion, immigration, private animosi- 
ties, even the face and figure of the 
candidate; but authority to regulate the 
manner of holding them gives no right to 
control any of these. 


Nothing could be clearer. The point 
of law not only was established by the 
framers of the Constitution but also 
every court in the United States, both 
Federal and State, passing on the 
language, has held time after time that 
the language of section 4 of article II, 
relating to the time and manner of hold- 
ing elections, goes to procedure only, and 
not to who shall vote in the election. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield for 
another question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia for a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
in the Federalist it was made clear that 
the reason for inserting this provision 
in the Constitution, while leaving to the 
States exclusive jurisdiction, under 
section 2 of article I, on qualifications, 
was that it would enable Congress to say 
to the States, “You qualify the voters; 
you set up the voter lists; but we will tell 
you when we will have an election for 
Federal officials.” Otherwise, it was felt 
the States might refuse to have an elec- 
tion for Federal officials. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The only purpose 
was to give Congress a little control, so 
as to create and perpetuate itself. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is entirely 
correct; because without that power, if 
the States had seen fit to do so, they 
could have refused to hold elections, and 
the National Government would thereby 
have died. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia further 
yield for a question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not also true 
that in the Yarbrough case, decided in 
1884, and confirmed in the Swofford 
case and all subsequent cases, it was 
held that the Constitution clearly left 
to the States the right to fix the quali- 
fications of voters, provided restrictions 
were not imposed on the basis of race, 
previous condition of servitude, or sex, 
and provided restrictions were not im- 
posed upon voting for Federal officials 
which were different from those required 
for voting for the most numerous branch 
of the State legislatures? 

Mr. TALMADGE. This is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Have not the 
courts consistently held that? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Nothing is clearer 
in American history and law than that 
the qualifications of voters shall be 
determined by the States. The National 
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Government has merely adopted as the 
yardstick for voting for Federal officials 
the requirements which have been 
adopted by the States. That has been 
true from the time of the formation of 
our Republic down to the present time. 

Now I shall read what the Supreme 
Court of the United States held in the 
case of Smiley v. Holm, 285 U.S. 355, 
76 L. Ed. 795 (1932). 

The Court specified some of the things 
which properly might be included within 
the term “manner,” to wit: 

The subject matter is the “times, places 
and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives.” 

It cannot be doubted that these compre- 
hensive words embrace authority to provide 
a complete code for congressional elections, 
not only as to times and places, but in rela- 
tion to notices, registration, supervision of 
voting, protection of voters, prevention of 
fraud and corrupt practices, counting of 
votes, duties of inspectors and canvassers, 
and making and publication of election re- 
turns; in short, to enact the numerous re- 
quirements as to procedure and safeguards 
which experience shows are necessary in 


order to enforce the fundamental right 
involved. 


In the constitutional debates, the 
discussion relative to article I, section 4, 
centered principally around the refer- 
ence to “place and time.” See 3 “Elli- 
ot’s Debates,” pages 60, 175, 366, 403-404; 
Id. volume 2, page 32. 

Mr. Madison stated that this authority 
in Congress was necessary; and he gave 
several examples, all of which involved 
procedural matters—5 Elliot, pages 401— 
402. See also 2 Elliot, pages 22-34; 48- 
49; 325; volume 4, page 104. 

Mr. Steele, a delegate from North Car- 
olina to the Convention, stated the is- 
sue very succinctly, viz: 

Every man who has a right to vote for a 
representative to our legislature will ever 
have a right to vote for a representative to 
the general government. Does it not ex- 
pressly provide that the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature? Can they, with a most manifest 
violation of the Constitution, alter the 
qualifications of the electors? The power 
over the manner of elections does not in- 
clude that of saying who shall vote; the 
Constitution expressly says that the quali- 
fications which entitle a man to vote for a 
State representative. It is, then, clearly 
and indubitably fixed and determined who 
shall be the electors; and the power over the 
manner only enables them to determine how 
these electors shall elect—whether by ballot, 
or by vote, or by any other way (4 Elliot's 
Debates, p. 71). 


In a disputed election case before 
Congress in 1842, it was declared that 
the purpose of article I, section 4, was 
to authorize Congress to act in case the 
States did not. It was pointed out that 
seven of the Thirteen Original States 
protested against this section, and it was 
finally approved with the understanding 
that Congress would act only where the 
States had failed to do so. 1 Bart. El. 
Cas. 47 (1842). 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
caLF in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to my 
friend, the Senator from Virginia, for a 
question. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia is making it just 
as clear as can be what those who 
framed the Constitution said the year 
thereafter it meant. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The able Senator 
is right. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But now, more 
than a century and a half after that 
event, we have an Attorney General and 
some Members of Congress who are try- 
ing to say it meant something different 
from what those who wrote it said, a 
year after they wrote it, that it meant. 
Is not that a fact? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is wholly 
correct. There is no clearer point in the 
history of American jurisprudence than 
the meaning of the provisions on voting 
in the National Constitution. But, Mr. 
President, as the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia knows, in recent years it 
has become very popular in some circles 
just before an election to create a straw- 
man, slay him, and then point with pride 
to the body. That is the object of the 
contrived issue before us at the present 
time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And is it not also 
a fact that, under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, when we refer to this strange con- 
struction of the Constitution, we are not 
at liberty to explain exactly what is be- 
hind it all; under the rules of the Senate, 
protocol is required, and language un- 
becoming or impugning certain things 
is not permitted. In short, we cannot 
do that under the rules of the Senate, 
can we? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes; the rules are 
clear on the point of raising questions 
of motive. However, I have no hesitancy 
in stating that we are considering a 
political issue. The junior Senator from 
Virginia knows it. The junior Senator 
from Georgia knows it. And I am quite 
certain those who bring forth legisla- 
tion of this type know it, too. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, let 
me say that the Senator from Georgia 


is making a very fine speech. 
Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 


Mr. President, similar views were ex- 
pressed by Hamilton in the Federalist, 
No. 59, where it was said: 


It will not be alleged, that an election 
law could have been framed and inserted 
in the Constitution, which would have been 
always applicable to every probable change 
in the situation of the country; and it will 
therefore not be denied, that a discre- 
tionary power over elections ought to exist 
somewhere. It will, I presume, be as readily 
conceded, that there were only three ways 
in which this power could have been rea- 
sonably modified and disposed; that it must 
either have been lodged wholly in the na- 
tional legislature, or wholly in the State 
legislatures, or primarily in the latter and 
ultimately in the former. The last mode 
has, with reason, been preferred by the Con- 
vention. They have submitted the regula- 
tion of elections for the Federal Government, 
in the first instance, to the local adminis- 
trations; which, in ordinary cases, and when 
no improper views prevail, may be both more 
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convenient and more satisfactory; but they 
have reserved to the national authority a 
right to interpose, whenever extraordinary 
circumstances might render that interposi- 
tion necessary to its safety. 

Nothing can be more evident, than that an 
exclusive power of regulating elections for 
the National Government, in the hands of 
the State legislatures, would leave the ex- 
istence of the Union entirely at their mercy. 
They could at any moment annihilate it, by 
neglecting to provide for the choice of per- 
sons to administer its affairs. It is to little 
purpose to say, that a neglect or omission 
of this kind would not be likely to take 
place. The constitutional possibility of the 
thing, without an equivalent for the risk, 
is an unanswerable objection. Nor has any 
satisfactory reason been yet assigned for in- 
curring that risk. 


From another standpoint, it is clear 
that article I, section 4, does not support 
the validity of S. 2750, insofar as it 
would illegalize literacy tests. The words 
“times, places and manner” appear in 
that sequence. “Times” and “places” are 
specific in nature, and precede the more 
general term “manner.” 

Consequently, under the rule of inter- 
pretation known as ejusdem generis, 
the meaning of “manner” is restricted 
by “times” and places“ — 50 Am. Jur. 
244, sec. 249. As stated in Cutler v. 
Kouns, 110 U.S. 720, 728, 28 L. Ed. 305 
(1884) : 

The rule of interpretation correctly stated 
is, that where particular words of a statute 
are followed by general, the general words are 
restricted in meaning to objects of like kind 
with those specified. 


See also United States v. Salen, 235 
U.S. 237, 59 L. Ed. 210 (1914), and Cleve- 
land v. United States, 329 U.S. 14, 18, 
91 L. Ed. 12 (1946). 

Since “times” and “places” deal only 
with the physical or procedural aspects 
of an election, it is clear that “manner” 
must likewise be limited, and cannot be 
held to embrace such substantive mat- 
ters as the qualifications of electors. To 
construe it otherwise would not only vio- 
late the rule of ejusdem generis, but 
likewise completely nullify so much of 
article I, section 2, and section 1 of the 
17th amendment, as adopt the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by State law. Even as 
to the original Constitution, that is, 
article I, section 2, all provisions must be 
construed so as to give effect to each, 
50 Am. Jur. 361, section 358, and to 
harmonize all parts and avoid incon- 
sistencies—50 Am. Jur. 367, section 363. 
To assert otherwise here would require 
that we go even further and assume that 
section 1 of the 17th amendment, al- 
though a later expression of the people 
than article I, section 4, was neverthe- 
less subordinate to the latter. 

The extent of congressional power is 
also indicated to some extent by con- 
gressional interpretation thereof as evi- 
denced by statutes enacted by Congress 
in the past. Some of these statutes are 
as follows: 2 U.S. C. A. 1, as amended, 
“Time for election of Senators, and cer- 
tification of results”; 2 U.S.C.A. 2 and 
2a, “Number, apportionment, and reap- 
portionment of representatives”; 2 
U.S. C. A. 3, Election of Representatives 
by districts”; 2 U.S. C. A. 4, Representa- 
tive at Large following increase due to 
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reapportionment”; 2 U.S. C. A. 5, Nomi- 
nation of Representative at Large“; 2 
U.S. C. A. 6, Reduction of representation 
following census”; 2 U.S. C. A. 7, “Time of 
election”; 2 U.S.C.A 8, “Vacancies”; 2 
U.S. C. A. 9, Voting by written, printed 
ballot, or voting machine”; 2 U.S.C.A., 
chapter 7, “Contest of elections’; 2 
U.S.C.A., chapter 8, “Corrupt Practices 
Act.” See U.S. v. Foote, 42 F. Supp. 717 
(D.C. Del. 1942), upholding 2 U.S.C.A. 
250, penalizing expenditures to influence 
voting, the Court predicating its decision 
on article I, section 4. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

z Mr. TALMADGE. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has cited a 
number of statutes enacted by Congress. 
Is it not a fact that in none of them 
whatever is there any attempt in any 
way, shape, or form, to cast any shadow 
of doubt upon the power of the States 
insofar as fixing the qualifications of 
of electors is concerned? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct; and in the history of the 
country, from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution down to the present time, Con- 
gress has not passed a single statute to 
prevent the States from determining the 
qualification of electors in any election. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, Congress 
has recognized, from the beginning, from 
the adoption of the Constitution down 
to this good hour, that the matter of fix- 
ing the qualifications of electors was a 
power completely in the hands of the 
several States. Is that correct? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely right. 

See also title 18, United States Code 
Annotated, sections 591, and the follow- 
ing, defining penal offenses relative to 
elections, such as intimidation of vot- 
ers—section 594—and expenditures to 
influence voting—section 597. 

On the civil side, existing section 1971 
(a), title 42, United States Code An- 
notated, designed to implement the 
14th and 15th amendments, is limited 
entirely to discrimination based on race. 
Section 1971(b), quoted at the beginning 
hereof, deals exclusively with Federal 
elections, and while it, unlike paragraph 
(a), is not limited to State action or dis- 
crimination based on race, it does deal 
exclusively with the process or conduct 
of the election itself, in that it refers to 
“intimidation,” threats, or coercion. 

So strongly has the matter of voter 
qualifications been considered a State 
function, that section 2003 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, title 42, United States 
Code Annotated, section 1972, provides: 

No officer of the Army, Navy, or Air Force 
of the United States shall prescribe or fix, 
or attempt to prescribe or fix, by proclama- 
tion, order or otherwise, the qualifications 
of voters in any State, or in any manner in- 
terfere with the freedom of any election in 
any State, or with the exercise of the free 
right of suffrage in any State. 


As pointed out in Ex parte Yarbrough, 
110 U.S. 661, 28 L. Ed. 274 (1884), and in 
United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 85 
L. Ed. 1368 (1941), Congress can legislate 
so as to regulate the conduct of Federal 
elections so as to protect them against 
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fraud, violence, and the like, even as 
against the acts of private individuals, 
but as stated in the Yarbrough case: 

The importance to the General Govern- 
ment of having the actual election, the 
voting for those members, free from force 
and fraud is not diminished by the circum- 
stances that the qualifications of the voter 
is determined by the law of the State where 
he votes (p. 663). 


In the Classic case, in speaking of 
Congress authority under article I, sec- 
tion 4, it was said: 

And since the constitutional command is 
without restriction or limitation, the right, 
unlike those guaranteed by the 14th and 15th 
amendments, is secured against the action 
of individuals as well as of States. 


At page 317, however, it was clearly 
stated that this authority was derived 
from article I, section 4, and see page 
310, holding that the right to vote for 
Members of Congress is defined in arti- 
cle I, section 2, declaring that Repre- 
sentatives are to be chosen by the peo- 
ple, and so forth, subject to regulations 
prescribed by section 4. 

At page 320, it was said: 

Not only does section 4 of article I au- 
thorize Congress to regulate the manner of 
holding elections, but by article I, section 
8, clause 18, Congress is given authority “to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof.” This provision leaves to the 

the choice of means by which its 
constitutional powers are to be carried into 
execution. “Let the end be legitimate; let 
it be within the scope of the Constitution, 
and all means which are appropriate which 
are plainly adapted to that end which are 
not prohibited but consist with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, are constitu- 
tional.” 


But in this respect, it is clear that the 
Court was referring to the process of 
the election itself, in the sense that un- 
less Congress could regulate primaries, 
State law could in effect completely de- 
stroy Congress power under article I, sec- 
tion 4, by incorporating primaries into 
its election machinery to such an extent, 
as was done here, as to make the pri- 
mary the real election and the general 
election only a formality. The Court 
obviously was not concerned with the 
substantive qualifications of electors. 

In Christensen, “The Constitutionality 
of National Antipoll Tax Bills,” 33 
Minn. L.R. 217 (1949), the author de- 
clares that the States prescribe quali- 
fications subject only to the 15th and 
19th amendments, dealing with race and 
sex. He discusses the Classic case and 
concludes that at pages 307, 310, 314, 
the Court was saying that it is only the 
right of qualified voters—under State 
law—that is a national right. 

Other cases have recognized Congress 
power as to Federal elections in similar 
terms. See Ex Parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 
383, 25 L. Ed. 717 (1880); United States 
v. Gale, 109 U.S. 1, 27 L. Ed. 857 (1883) ; 
United States v. Munford, 16 F. 223 (c.c. 
Va. 1883); United States v. Mosley, 238 
U.S. 383, 59 L. Ed. 1355 (1915); United 
States v. Belvin, 46 F. 381 (c.c. Va. 
1891); Larche v. Hannah, 177 F. Supp. 
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816 (D.C. La. 1959), reversed, 363 U.S. 
420, 4 L. Ed. 2d 1307 (1960); and of 
Logan v. United States, 144 U.S. 263, 36 
L. Ed. 429 (1892). 

On the other hand, Federal legisla- 
tion governing State elections is limited 
by the 14th and 15th amendments to dis- 
crimination arising from State action, 
and Congress is powerless to legislate 
regarding State elections with respect 
either to private individuals, or interfer- 
ences not concerned with race. Lackey 
v. United States, 107 F. 114, cert. den., 
181 U.S. 621; United States v. Cruik- 
shank, 92, U.S. 542, 23 L. Ed. 588 (1876) ; 
United States v. Harris, 106 U.S. 629, 27 
L. Ed. 290 (1883); Baldwin v. Franks, 
120 US. 678, 30 L. Ed. 766 (1887); 
United States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214, 23 
L. Ed. 563 (1876). 

Moreover, the mere fact that Mem- 
bers of Congress are also voted on in a 
State election confers no power on Con- 
gress to regulate the latter. Ex Parte 
Siebold, supra (100 U.S. at 393); Ex 
Parte Perkins, 29 F. 900 (c.c. Ind. 1887). 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend from Mississippi for 
a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not apparent, 
throughout all the constitutional de- 
bates, that the foundation of this Gov- 
ernment was the power of the people in 
the States to determine the qualifications 
of their own electors? Is it not true that 
our whole government is built upon that 
principle? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. That is true not only with 
respect to the constitutional debates but 
also with respect to all Federal court de- 
cisions down to and including the present 
time. The qualifications of voters is a 
matter to be determined by the laws of 
the respective States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the proposal is a step toward federaliza- 
tion? 

Mr. TALMADGE. There is no doubt 
about that. It would transfer power 
from 50 States to Washington, D.C. It 
would limit State power and increase 
Federal power. That is the purpose of 
the measure. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What would be the 
first step necessary in concentrating 
power and destroying the rights of the 
States? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would be neces- 
sary to change the system of voting so 
that the voters would be controlled on 
a national level. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is not the present 
system basic to our whole system of 
government? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It certainly is. 
The power of a State to determine its 
electors cannot be denied without de- 
stroying of the right of all States to de- 
termine who shall elect their officials, 
both State and Federal. 

Mr. Does the Senator 
think that if the proposal is enacted it 
will be followed by others which would 
completely nationalize the voters? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am sure this is 
only the forerunner of a great many 
election-year proposals which will seek 
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to transfer what few powers the States, 
counties, and cities have left to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true, if that 
is done, the liberties of the American 
people will have been crushed? 

Mr. TALMADGE. There is no doubt 
that the trend is in that direction and 
has been so for a number of years. 
Some people object to the exercise of 
governmental power in the city halls, 
county courthouses, and State capitols. 
Those people would like to see all the 
power transferred to Washington, D.C., 
and given to some bureaucrat who does 
not know the problems to say nothing 
of the solutions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the best custodian of liberty and the best 
custodian of the American system of 
government is the power of people 
in their own communities, speaking 
through their State governments, to 
control their local affairs? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is entirely 
correct. Icould not agreemore. When 
power is removed from the local level it 
is almost impossible for the average citi- 
zen even to have a right to be heard, let 
alone to exercise that right. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Can we ever have a 
dictatorship in this country when the 
power is exercised at the local level? 

Mr. TALMADGE. No, we cannot. It 
is the greatest possible guarantee of a 
republican form of government. When- 
ever the power of government is trans- 
ferred to one central level, it then be- 
comes very easy for some dictator to 
take control of the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
think that this proposal is a direct attack 
on the American system of government? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Certainly it is to 
the extent that it would substitute the 
regimentation of a central government 
for the right of local self-government. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is that not an at- 
tack on the present American system of 
government? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I would say that it 
is an attack on the rights of States to 
determine who shall be their electors. 

It is also interesting to note that in the 
1959 report of the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission, Commissioners Hannah, Hes- 
burgh, and Johnson recommended adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment 
which would outlaw use of literacy tests. 
See report, page 143; 4 Race Rel. L.R. 
791 (1959). It is significant that even 
such partisans who obviously favor aboli- 
tion of literacy tests believe that a con- 
stitutional amendment will be required 
to accomplish it. Commissioners Storey 
and Carlton, who opposed the proposal, 
agreed in this respect, for they declared: 

On principle, proposals for constitutional 
amendments which would alter longstanding 
Federal-State relationships, such as the con- 
stitutional provision that matters pertaining 
to the qualifications of electors shall be left 
to the several States, should not be proposed 
in the absence of clear proof that no other 
action will correct an existing evil. No such 
proof is apparent (4 Race Rel. L.R., 793). 


S. 2750 is not appropriate legislation 
to enforce the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments, 
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Section 5 of the 14th amendment, and 
section 2 of the 15th amendment, au- 
thorize Congress to enforce those amend- 
ments by “appropriate legislation.” 

Under these amendments, Congress is 
limited to legislating against State ac- 
tion discriminatory in nature. Civil 
Rights cases, 109 U.S. 3, 13, 27 L. Ed. 
835 (1883) ; Lackey v. United States, 107 
F. 114 (c.c. Ky. 1901), cert. den., 181 U.S. 
621; United States v. Cruikshank, 92 
U.S. 542, 23 L. Ed. 588, 592 (1876). In 
this respect, it is important to recall 
that Congress power under the 14th and 
15th amendments is in a sense more re- 
stricted than its power to legislate as to 
the “manner” of Federal elections under 
article I, section 4. Under the latter, if 
the subject matter is legitimately con- 
cerned with the “manner” or conduct of 
the election process itself, Congress can 
legislate even as against private individ- 
uals, United States v. Classic, 313 US. 
299, 315, 85 L. Ed. 1368 (1941), and such 
legislation is not limited to proscribing 
discrimination. United States v. Mun- 
ford, 16 F. 223 (c.c. Va. 1883); United 
States v. Foote, 42 F. Supp. 717 (D.C. 
Del. 1942). Under the 14th amendment, 
however, Congress can legislate only so 
as to prevent discrimination, and under 
the 15th amendment, only as against 
discrimination based upon race or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. United 
States v. Reese, 92 U.S. 214, 23 L. Ed. 
563 (1876). 

Applying these principles, it neces- 
sarily follows that any effort by Con- 
gress to outlaw literacy tests cannot be 
predicated upon either of these two 
amendments. Literacy tests uniformly 
have been upheld as against claims that 
they constituted discrimination. Wil- 
liams v. Mississippi, 170 U.S. 213, 42 L. 
Ed. 1012 (1898); Trudeau v. Barnes, 65 
F. 2d 563 (CC5th 1933) ; Darby v. Daniel, 
168 F. Supp. 170 (D.C. Miss. 1958); Wil- 
iams v. McCulley, 128 F. Supp. 897 (D.C. 
La. 1955); Lassiter v. Northampton 
County Board of Elections, 360 U.S. 45, 
3 L. Ed. 2d 1072 (1959). 

These cases are all in accord that the 
qualifications of electors is a State mat- 
ter and only a State matter, and that 
the National Government must adopt the 
State yardstick for the qualification of 
electors to vote for Federal officers. 

Therefore, since literacy tests do not 
constitute discrimination, they cannot be 
reached under either the 14th or 15th 
amendments. 

Moreover, the proposition goes even 
further here. To uphold S. 2750 in this 
regard would require a holding that the 
general reference in these two amend- 
ments is sufficient authority for Congress 
to supersede the specific language of ar- 
ticle I, section 2, remitting all questions 
of qualifications to State law, and that 
such authority is also paramount to 
similar, specific language adopted subse- 
quent thereto in the 17th amendment. 
In other words, the Government neces- 
sarily must contend that despite the rule 
that the latest expression of the law- 
making body controls, the plain language 
of the 17th amendment cannot be given 
effect because of the enforcement clauses 
of the earlier 14th and 15th amendments. 
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While Congress has a wide choice in 
selecting means to implement its powers, 
United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 
320, 85 L. Ed. 1368 (1941), the means 
sought to accomplish even a legitimate 
end must not be unreasonably broad, 
and may in no event themselves be vio- 
lative of the Constitution. Shelton v. 
Tucker, 364 U.S. 479, 5 L. Ed. 2d 231 
(1961) ; Smith v. California, 361 U.S. 147, 
4 L. Ed. 2d 205 (1959); Speiser v. Ran- 
dall, 357 U.S. 513, 2 L. Ed. 2d 1460 (1958). 
As an example, in the Shelton case, 
Arkansas had enacted a law requiring 
public school teachers to list annually all 
organizations to which they had be- 
longed or contributed within the pre- 
ceding 5 years. In striking down this 
statute the Court recognized that a State 
has a legitimate interest in the fitness of 
its schoolteachers, and it was further 
recognized that the associational rela- 
tionships of the teachers would have 
some bearing on this question. How- 
ever, considering the adverse conse- 
quences likely to flow from disclosure of 
membership in certain organizations 
which the Court considered legitimate, 
that is, the NAACP, the Court held that 
the means selected by Arkansas were too 
broad to accomplish the legitimate end, 
which the Court said could be more nar- 
rowly achieved. It was said: 

The breadth of legislative abridgement 
must be viewed in the light of less drastic 
means for achieving the same basic purpose. 


The less “drastic” alternative to out- 
lawing literacy tests altogether is sim- 
ply what is now being done, and that 
is to seek court relief against discrimi- 
natory administration of such tests, as 
was done in such cases as United States 
v. Alabama, 192 F. Supp. 677 (D.C. Ala. 
1961), and Sellers v. Wilson, 123 F. Supp. 
917 (D.C. Ala. 1954). 

Nor is it any answer to say that the 
proof is difficult in such cases. This ar- 
gument, if valid, could be used to justify 
legislation authorizing imprisonment 
without trial. 

The whole problem simply gets back 
to the proposition that the Constitution 
adopts the qualifications of electors pre- 
scribed by State law. Legislation which 
would in effect abrogate the Constitution 
in this respect can hardly be called ap- 
propriate for any purpose. 

Literacy tests are constitutional. 

The earliest case is Williams v. Missis- 
sippi, 170 U.S. 213, 42 L. Ed. 1012 (1898), 
where a Negro indicted for murder in 
Mississippi moved to quash the indict- 
ment on the ground that under Missis- 
sippi law, qualification to serve on juries 
is dependent upon qualification as an 
elector, and as to the latter, Mississippi 
law imposed a literacy test and other 
procedures of such nature as to invite 
discrimination against the Negro race. 

The holding of the Court denying this 
contention is summarized in the syl- 
labus; namely: 

The equal protection of the laws is not 


denied to colored persons by a State consti- 
tution and laws which make no discrimina- 


tion against the colored race in terms, but 
which grant a discretion to certain officers, 
which can be used to the abridgment of 
the right of colored persons to vote and serve 
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on juries, when it is not shown, that their 
actual administration is evil, but only that 
evil is possible under them. 


In Trudeau v. Barnes, 65 F. 2d 563 
(C.C. 5th 1933), a Negro brought action 
against a Louisiana registrar to recover 
damages for refusing to register plain- 
tiff because of his inability to read and 
interpret a clause of the Constitution, as 
required by State law. 

The Court upheld the law, declaring 
that it violated neither the 14th nor 15th 
amendments, as it lays down but one 
test, that of intelligence, which is ap- 
plicable equally to all. 

In Tullier v. Giordano, 265 F. 2d 1 
(C.A. 5th 1959), also involving the Loui- 
siana literacy test, the Court declared: 

The qualification of voters is left to the 
several States subject to some limitations 
imposed by the U.S. Constitution. 


The Court then enumerated these 
limitations as being article I, sections 2 
and 4; article II, section 1; and the 
14th, 15th, 17th, and 19th amendments. 
Reviewing the evidence, the Court con- 
cluded that while plaintiff was discrimi- 
nated against in the registration process, 
it was not on racial grounds, and hence 
did not fall within Federal protection. 

The leading case today is Lassiter v. 
Northampton County Board of Elections, 
360 U.S. 45, 3 L. Ed. 2d 1072 (1959). 

This case was an appeal from a three- 
judge Federal court, brought by a Negro 
seeking to have declared unconstitu- 
tional a provision of the North Carolina 
constitution imposing a literacy test as 
a requisite for voting, as being contrary 
to the 14th, 15th, and 17th amendments. 

At the outset, the Court, in a unani- 
mous opinion by Douglas, disposed of a 
question concerning a “grandfather 
clause” in the same State constitutional 
provision, not pertinent to the present 
inquiry. 

As to the literacy test, it was said: 

We come then to the question whether a 
State may consistently, with the 14th and 
17th amendments, apply a literacy test to all 
voters irrespective of race or color. The 
Court in Guinn v. United States, supra (238 
U.S. at 366), disposed of the question in a 
few words, “No time need be spent on the 
question of the validity of the literacy test 
considered alone, since, as we have seen, its 
establishment was but the exercise by the 
State of a lawful power vested in it not sub- 
ject to our supervision, and indeed, its valid- 
ity is admitted.” 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the right of suffrage may be ex- 
ercised, Pope v. Williams, 193 U.S. 621, 633, 
48 L. Ed. 817, 822, 24 C. Ct. 573; Mason v. 
Missouri (179 U.S. 328, 335, 45 L. Ed. 214, 220, 
21 S. Ct. 125), absent, of course, the discrimi- 
nation which the Constitution condemns. 
Article I, section 2, of the Constitution in its 
provision for the election of Members of the 
House of Representatives and the 17th 
amendment in its provisions for the election 
of Senators provide that officials will be cho- 
sen “by the people.” Each provision goes on 
to state that “the electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature.” So while the right of suffrage is 
established and guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution (Ex. Parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651, 
663-665, 28 L. Ed. 274, 278, 279, 4 S. Ct. 152; 
Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649, 661, 662, 88 
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L. Ed. 987, 995, 996, 64 S. Ct. 757, 151 ALR 
1110), it is subject to the imposition of State 
standards which are not discriminatory and 
which do not contravene any restriction that 
Congress, acting pursuant to its constitu- 
tional powers, has imposed. See United 
States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 315, 85 L. Ed. 
1368, 1377, 61 S. Ct. 1031. While section 2 of 
the 14th amendment, which provides for ap- 
portionment of Representatives among 
States according to their respective numbers 
counting the whole number of persons in 
each State (except Indians not taxed), 
speaks of the right to vote, the right pro- 
tected “refers to the right to vote as estab- 
lished by the laws and constitution of the 
State.” McPherson v. Blacker, 146 US. 1, 
39, 36 L. Ed. 869, 878, 13 S. Ct. 3. 

We do not suggest that any standards 
which a State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters. But there is wide scope for 
exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence re- 
quirements, age, previous criminal record 
(Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333, 345-347, 33 
L. Ed. 637, 641, 642, 10 S. Ct. 299), are obvious 
examples indicating factors which a State 
may take into consideration in determining 
the qualifications of voters. The ability to 
read and write likewise has some relation to 
standards designed to promote intelligent 
use of the ballot. Literacy and illiteracy 
are neutral, on race, creed, color, and sex, as 
reports around the world show. Literacy 
and intelligence are obviously not synon- 
ymous. Illiterate people may be intelligent 
voters. Yet in our society where newspapers, 
periodicals, books, and other printed matter 
canvass and debate campaign issues, a State 
might conclude that only those who are 
literate should exercise the franchise. Cf. 
Franklin v. Harper, 205 Ga. 799, 55 S.E. 2d 
22, app. dismd. 339 U.S. 946, 94 L. Ed. 1361, 70 
S. Ct. 804. It was said last century in Mas- 
sachusetts that a literacy test was designed 
to insure an “independent and intelligent” 
exercise of the right of suffrage Stone v. 
Smith, 159 Mass. 413, 414, 34 N.E. 521. North 
Carolina agrees. We do not sit in judgment 
on the wisdom of that policy. We cannot 
say, however, that it is not an allowable one 
measured by constitutional standards (360 
U.S., at pp. 50-53). 


In footnote 7, the Court noted that 19 
States now impose some sort of literacy 
test, including Georgia. 

The Court noted, however, that liter- 
acy tests may be administered unfairly, 
or as held in Davis v. Schnell, 81 F. Supp. 
1093, aff'd. 336 U.S. 933, they may be 
void on their face when they confer such 
broad discretion in their administration 
as to indicate, in the light of persuasive 
legislative history, that they were in- 
tended and calculated to be an instru- 
ment of discrimination. 

It was concluded: 

The present requirement, applicable to 
members of all races, is that the prospective 
voter “be able to read and write any section 
of the constitution of North Carolina in the 
English language.” That seems to us to be 
one fair way of determining whether a per- 
son is literate, not a calculated scheme to 
lay springes for the citizen. Certainly we 
cannot condemn it on its face as a device 
unrelated to the desire of North Carolina to 
raise the standards for people of all races 
who cast the ballot (pp. 53-54). 


Further consideration should be given 
to some of the cases cited by the Court. 

The case of Guinn v. United Sttaes, 
238 U.S. 347, 59 L. Ed. 1340 (1915), cited 
by the Court in the Lassiter case, con- 
cerned an indictment under what is now 
18 U.S. O. A. 241, against Oklahoma elec- 
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tion officials for having refused to per- 
mit Negroes to vote. The State law con- 
tained a so-called grandfather clause, 
whereby persons qualified to vote in Jan- 
uary 1866, were automatically qualified 
to vote, whereas all other persons were 
required to undergo a literacy test. 

The Court concluded that the grand- 
father clause itself was void as being 
contrary to the 15th amendment, in that 
it set up a discrimination based on race. 
But it was expressly held that the 15th 
amendment’s grant of power as to racial 
discrimination did not destroy the au- 
thority of the States over suffrage; 
namely: 

(a) Beyond doubt the amendment does 
not take away from the State governments 
in a general sense the power over suffrage 
which has belonged to those governments 
from the beginning, and without the posses- 
sion of which power the whole fabric upon 
which the division of State and National 
authority under the Constitution and the 
organization of both governments rest would 
be without support, and both the authority 
of the Nation and the State would fall to the 
ground. In fact, the very command of the 
amendment recognizes the possession of the 
general power by the State, since the amend- 
ment seeks to regulate its exercise as to the 
particular subject with which it deals. 

* * . * * 

Thus the authority over suffrage which the 
States possess and the limitation which the 
amendment imposes are coordinate and one 
may not destroy the other without bringing 
about the destruction of both (p. 362). 


And again, at page 366: 

No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test, considered 
alone, since, as we have seen, its establish- 
ment was but the exercise by the State of a 
lawful power vested in it, not subject to our 


supervision, and, indeed, its validity is 
admitted, 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
from Georgia think the following quota- 
tion from Willoughby, in “The Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States,” pages 
540 and 541, to which I call his special 
attention, is sound historically as well 
as legally on the important point he has 
been discussing: 

A distinction is to be made between the 
right to vote for a Representative to Con- 
gress and the conditions upon which that 
right is granted * * * the right to vote is 
conditioned upon and determined by State 
law. But the right itself, as thus deter- 
mined, is a Federal right. That is to say, 
the right springs from the provision of the 
Federal Constitution that Representatives 
shall be elected by those who have the right 
in each State to vote for the members of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. The Constitution thus gives 
the right but accepts, as its own, the 
qualifications which the States severally see 
fit to establish with reference to the election 
of the most numerous branch of their sev- 
eral State legislatures. 


To repeat my question: Does the Sen- 
ator, from his learning and research, 
agree with the soundness and substance 
of this quotation from Willoughby; and 
if he does not, why does he not? 
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Mr. TALMADGE. I heartily agree 
with the quotation cited by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi both 
as a wise governmental provision and 
as sound law. The almost identical lan- 
guage was used by the Supreme Court 
in both the Yarbrough and Happersett 
cases. Cooley in his “Limitations on 
Constitutional Law” also uses almost the 
same quotation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that not 
only is the rule just expressed by the 
Senator from Georgia clearly spelled out 
in the Constitution; but that the whole 
soul and spirit that permeated the at- 
mosphere at the time these provisions 
were finally agreed upon, as well as the 
history, as it has come down through the 
years and the decades, was that that 
principle would be left to the States, and 
that the States would make those de- 
cisions? Does not the Senator think 
that that principle should continue? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Indeed, I do. In 
my opinion, there is nothing clearer 
than that. As the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, who is a capable historian, so well 
knows, our foreparents, who devised the 
dual system of government, knew that a 
delegation of power to the National Gov- 
ernment was necessary for many things 
that could best be handled on the na- 
tional level. Examples are the control 
of navigable streams, the operation of 
the postal service, the coining of money, 
and the administration of national de- 
fense. However, they determined to re- 
serve for the States all powers not dele- 
gated to the National Government. I do 
not believe anything is more funda- 
mental to local self-government or home 
rule than the right to say who shall or 
shall not vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true also, in 
keeping with both the rule and the spirit 
of the written Constitution, that it is 
highly probable that had not such an 
agreement been so clearly spelled out, 
the Constitution would never have been 
written and agreed to—certainly not at 
that time? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Constitution 
never would have been ratified had its 
framers demanded that the National 
Government have the right to determine 
the qualifications of voters. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not also true that 
only a few days—perhaps 10 days or 2 
weeks—before the Constitution was fi- 
nally drafted, wise men like Benjamin 
Franklin and others, said it was prob- 
able that there would not be a Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As the Senator 
from Mississippi also knows, someone 
asked Ben Franklin, as he was leaving 
the Constitutional Convention, “What 
hee of government have we, Dr. Frank- 


Franklin replied, “A republic, if we can 
keep it.” 

Ben Franklin undoubtedly knew that 
erosion would set in against the Con- 
stitution if an effort were made to fed- 
eralize the franchise and that was the 
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reason he said, “A republic, if we can 
keep it.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Then am I correct in 
judging, from what the Senator has 
said, that it is absolutely essential, if 
we are to maintain the Republic, to keep 
the fundamental law of the land? 

Mr, TALMADGE, I could not agree 
more with the Senator from Mississippi. 
I thank him for his interrogation and 
contribution to this discussion. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for yielding to me. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Government of the United States has 
enacted nine civil and six criminal stat- 
utes guaranteeing the right of everyone 
to vote. In other words, Congress has 
enacted 15 statutes which are available 
to every citizen of the country to enforce 
his right to vote. Under some of the 
statutes passed by Congress, the citizen 
does not even have to engage his own 
lawyer; the Attorney General of the 
United States will give him counsel at 
the taxpayers’ expense. 

If there is anything which Congress 
has made abundantly clear, it is that 
every citizen of the United States is en- 
titled to vote, provided he meets the 
standards of the respective States to 
exercise that right. It is clear that no 
further legislation is needed on that 
score. 

Mr. President, when the Congress of 
the United States proceeds to legislate 
in the field of voting, it must walk a 
narrow constitutional line. 

The Constitution very clearly deline- 
ates between the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government and those of the 
State governments in this field, and there 
is an impressive and unbroken body of 
legal precedent sustaining that deline- 
ation. 

Simply stated, the dividing lines be- 
tween Federal and State responsibility 
for voting are these: 

In all elections except those for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Members of 
Congress, the State is sovereign within 
the limitations of the 15th and 19th 
amendments both as to voter qualifi- 
cations and as to the times, places, and 
manner of holding the elections. 

In all elections for Members of Con- 
gress, the State is sovereign within the 
limitations of paragraph 1, section 2, ar- 
ticle I, and the 15th and 19th amend- 
ments as to qualifications and the Con- 
gress of the United States is sovereign 
as “to the times, places, and manner of 
holding the elections.” 

In all elections for President and Vice 
President, the State is sovereign as to 
the manner of selection and the places of 
meeting of the electors and the Congress 
of the United States is sovereign as to 
the times of their selection and meet- 
ing. 

The controlling provisions of the Con- 
stitution in this regard are these: 

Paragraph 1, section 2, article I: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 
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Paragraph 1, section 4, article I: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such reg- 
ulations. 


Paragraph 2, section 1, article I: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States shall be appointed an 
elector. 


Paragraph 3, section 1, article II: 

The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes, which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 


Article XV: 

The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 


Article XIX: : 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have listened 
carefully as the Senator has read those 
provisions in the Constitution. I wish 
to ask the Senator if those are the only 
instances in the Constitution in which 
this matter is discussed? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say that was 
my understanding. 

Is it not true that when we speak of 
qualifications of voters, at no place in 
the Constitution is the qualification of 
voters treated with except as being 
within the jurisdiction of the States, 
save the two prohibitions contained in 
the 15th and 19th amendments? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is in- 
deed correct. As the able Senator 
knows, article I, section 2, and also the 
17th amendment provide that the quali- 
fications of voters in Federal elections 
shall be the same as those provided for 
the most numerous branch of the legis- 
latures of the respective States. That 
is still the law at the present time. The 
only limitations thereon have been the 
15th and 19th amendments, which per- 
mitted the newly freed slaves to vote 
without discrimination and gave the 
right of the ballot to women. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
yield further for a question, is it not 
true that the first provision the Senator 
referred to, relating to qualifications 
for voters, was in the original Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then the 17th 
amendment related to the election of 
Senators by direct vote. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. That is right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When the 17th 
amendment was written, it carried for- 
ward the identical provision in the Con- 
stitution with reference to the qualifi- 
cation of electors. Is that correct? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator has 
stated it accurately; and, so far as I 
know, there are only two places in the 
Constitution where the identical lan- 
guage is used verbatim. That would in- 
dicate to me that the framers of the 
amendment wanted that point nailed 
down for all time to come. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
yield for one more question, I shall not 
impose on him further. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not also a 
significant fact that when the original 
Constitution was drawn up and carried 
that provision in it, it was not stating 
something new; it was simply safe- 
guarding a right that already existed in 
the Original Thirteen Colonies, one the 
Colonies insisted upon retaining, and 
not surrendering to the Central Govern- 
ment, just as they had enjoyed that right 
all along; and there would not have been 
a Constitution on any other condition? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. As the able Senator 
knows, an effort was made in the Con- 
stitutional Convention to require uni- 
form voting qualifications throughout 
the 13 States. That effort met great ob- 
jection, and it was rejected for the pro- 
vision that is in the Constitution at the 
present time. 

Had they not reached agreement on 
the yardstick of State standards, there 
would not have been a Constitution to 
ratify. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
yield for one more time, I referred to the 
Colonies. Of course, at the time of 
setting up the Constitution, they were 
States under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Naturally, under the Colonies, 
each Colony was supreme within its 
sovereignty, and it remained so until 
after the Articles of Confederation. The 
Colonies gave a certain amount of power 
to the Confederation of States. Then 
later on, those States gave a certain 
amount of sovereignty to the Central 
Government; but the matter of qualifi- 
cation of voters was one thing that was 
never surrendered, and any thought of 
surrendering that power was contested 
by the representatives of the several 
States in the Constitutional Convention. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes. I earlier 
pointed out that while Congress has 
passed 15 statutes, 6 criminal and 9 
civil, guaranteeing the right to vote; 
it has never attempted to enact any 
statute to determine the qualifications 
of electors. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
Senator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the able 
Senator from Alabama for his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. President, it should be clear be- 
yond all misunderstanding to all who 
understand the English language that 
those provisions mean that the States 


I thank the 
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have exclusive power to fix voter quali- 
fications within certain limitations and 
the Federal Government can police 
those qualifications only to the extent of 
those limitations. 

And those limitations are that voter 
qualifications prescribed by a State can- 
not deny or abridge the right of anyone 
to vote on account of race, color, pre- 
vious condition of servitude, or sex, or 
differentiate in any way between those 
who vote for members of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature 
and those who vote for Members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Outside of those specified limitations, 
Mr. President, the Federal Government 
has the last word only with respect to 
when, where, and how elections for 
Members of Congress are held and when 
presidential electors are selected and 
meet to cast their votes. 

To those who would contend other- 
wise, the unanswerable answer is that 
the only two instances in which restric- 
tions have been placed upon the discre- 
tion of the States to fix voter qualifica- 
tions have in both cases had to be ac- 
complished through the amendatory 
process. 

Congress has no more power under the 
Constitution to legislate in the field of 
voter qualifications, outside the author- 
ity to implement existing amendments 
and to submit proposed new amendments 
for ratification or rejection by the 
States, than it does to change the boil- 
ing point of water from 212° to 150° F. 

Mr. President, I submit that there is 
no historical fact more clearly docu- 
mented than that that the original 
States of this Union definitely under- 
stood that each State would have the 
guaranteed authority under the Consti- 
tution to fix the qualifications of the 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
its legislature and that those electors 
would be the same electors who name 
the Members of Congress. While it is 
true that Congress under the Constitu- 
tion has final authority over the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections, 
no exercise in semantics can get around 
the fact that the determination of voter 
qualifications is inherent in the registra- 
tion process and registration conse- 
quently is an exclusive State function. 

That this also was the understanding 
of succeeding Congresses throughout 
the years of our existence as a nation is 
evidenced by the facts that the 17th 
amendment providing for the direct elec- 
tion of Senators brought forward the 
identical language of paragraph 1, sec- 
tion 2, article I, and that the two limi- 
tations since placed upon this guaran- 
tee were accomplished by constitutional 
amendments—the 15th and the 19th. 

Those who would upset this balance 
of power which has served our Nation so 
well for these 170 years of its existence 
attempt to read into other sections of the 
Constitution meanings which are not 
there either by content or implication. 

There are those who claim authority 
to work their will through the combined 
provisions of paragraph 1, section 4, and 
paragraph 18, section 8 of article I. 

The former, which I previously have 
cited, vests ultimate authority over the 
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“times, places, and manner of holding 
elections” in Congress. The latter em- 
powers Congress “to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof.” 

They like to cite the dictum contained 
in the case United States v. Classic (313 
U.S. 299) as sustaining their contention. 
Let us examine it and see for ourselves 
whether that is the case. 

The Supreme Court in its ruling writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Stone said: 

While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 
for Representatives in Congress is some- 
times spoken of as a right derived from the 
States, see Minor v. Happersett * * * this 
statement is true only in the sense that 
the States are authorized by the Constitu- 
tion, to legislate on the subject as provided 
by section 2 of article I, to the extent that 
Con, has not restricted State action 
by the exercise of its powers to regulate 
elections under section 4 and its more gen- 
eral power under article I, section 8, clause 
18, of the Constitution “to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing power.” 


They fail to mention the fact that Mr. 
Justice Stone also declared in that same 
decision, as follows: 

Such right as is secured by the Constitu- 
tion to qualified voters to choose Members of 
the House of Representatives is thus to be 
exercised in conformity to the requirements 
of State law subject to the restrictions pre- 
scribed by section 2 and to the authority 
conferred on Congress by section 4, to regu- 
late the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Representatives. 


Nor do they go on to quote his further 
assertion that: 

Pursuant to the authority given by sec- 
tion 2 of article I of the Constitution, and 
subject to the legislative power of Congress 
under section 4 of article I, and other perti- 
nent provisions of the Constitution, the 
States are given, and in fact exercise, a wide 
discretion in the formation of a system. 


Mr. President, I have pointed out re- 
peatedly in my remarks that the provi- 
sions of the Constitution and the deci- 
sions of the courts, both Federal and 
State, have repeatedly held that the 
qualifications of electors is a matter to 
be determined by the respective States. 

Congress has passed many statutes, 
both civil and criminal, to guarantee to 
every citizen the right to vote. No fur- 
ther legislation is necessary to carry out 
those provisions. The laws are being 
enforced in the Federal and State courts, 
to guarantee to every citizen the right to 
vote in this land of ours. No legislation 
is needed. None is necessary. None is 
desirable. 

Mr. President, I challenge anyone to 
show this Senate where in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States any general 
power is given to Congress, either ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication, to 
say who shall be qualified to vote in the 
elections of any State. 

Such authority simply does not exist 
and cannot exist, Mr. President, until an 
amendment purporting to grant it is sub- 
mitted by two-thirds of the Members of 
both Houses of Congress and ratified by 
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three-fourths of the legislatures of the 
50 States. 

Mr. President, I turn now to the ques- 
tion pending before the Senate and to 
the proposal which the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] has announced 
he will offer as an amendment, if the 
Senate makes the joint resolution relat- 
ing to the preservation of the home of 
Alexander Hamilton the pending busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the 
proposed amendment, not because I 
favor the poll tax, but, rather, because 
I feel quite strongly that the question 
of whether such a tax should be levied 
is one which properly addresses itself to 
each individual State. 

I do not object to any particular 
State removing the poll tax. As a 
matter of fact, my State of Georgia did 
so in 1945. The results have been good, 
and the people of Georgia have had no 
reason to regret the change. 

However, Mr. President, let me em- 
phasize that Georgians would not pre- 
sume to advocate or recommend that 
other States should do what has been 
1 in our State in eliminating the poll 

ax. 

The people of Georgia believe the 
framers of the Constitution of the United 
States were correct in reserving to each 
State the power to determine voter quali- 
fications, and they feel that anything 
which dilutes or circumscribes that right 
results in a weakening of our cherished 
Federal-State system and the time- 
proven constitutional checks and bal- 
ances which serve to preserve it and keep 
it vital. 

In a nation so vast and diverse as ours, 
it is impossible to prescribe uniform rules 
which will serve the best interests of all 
States. Attitudes, conditions, and cir- 
cumstances vary from State to State, 
and it must be recognized that what is 
good for one State is not necessarily good 
for all other States. On questions such 
as the one under consideration, for ex- 
ample, it is possible for two neighboring 
States to have totally opposite views, and 
yet both be correct. 

Mr. President, the proposed amend- 
ment is another example of the alarm- 
ing trend to substitute compulsion from 
Washington for the wisdom and good 
judgment of the elected representatives 
of the people serving in their respective 
State legislatures. I submit that the ex- 
perience of the past has proved that it is 
impossible to enforce from the national 
level conformity of human thought and 
action, and that compulsion is not an 
answer to any question embracing public 
policy and governmental philosophy. 

The question of whether a poll tax 
should be required as a prerequisite for 
voting is one which should be answered 
by each legislature. 

Mr. President, if I were a member of 
the Legislature of the State of Maine, I 
do not think I would vote for a bill 
which would require a poll tax to be 
levied upon each individual citizen as 
a prerequisite to the use of the highways 
of that State. But, Mr. President, as the 
junior Senator from Georgia, I do not 
think I have a greater degree of wisdom 
than the collective judgment of the mem- 
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bers of the Legislature of the State of 
Maine; and I would not come to the 
U.S. Senate, as a representative of the 
State of Georgia, and propose a consti- 
tutional amendment which would pro- 
vide that the State of Maine could not 
levy a poll tax as a prerequisite to the 
right to drive an automobile on the 
highways of Maine. It is presumed that 
the members of the General Assembly 
of the State of Maine have a greater 
degree of judgment as to their own af- 
fairs than has the Senator from Geor- 
gia; and if the people who reside within 
the State of Maine do not like the way 
their legislators handle their business, 
their remedy is at the ballot box in that 
State. 

The poll tax is an issue with which 
State legislators are better acquainted 
and, therefore, better qualified to deal. 
I, for one, intend to vote to leave it in 
their able hands. 

I will say, Mr. President, that I con- 
sider it to the credit of Congress that it 
has at last recognized that a proposed 
constitutional amendment is the only 
constitutional vehicle through which it 
can act on this subject. I hope the con- 
sideration of this question in the form 
of a constitutional amendment will 
serve as a precedent for any other pro- 
posals for congressional action in the 
field of voting. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that suggestion, 
and yield the floor? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
withhold my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum and I yield the floor at this 
time, for the consideration of a confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Georgia yielded the 
floor? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have yielded the 
floor. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SERV- 
ICES TO MENOMINEE INDIAN 
TRIBE, WISCONSIN—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4130) to lessen 
the impact of the termination of Fed- 
eral services to the Menominee Indian 
Tribe of Wisconsin. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of March 20, 1962, pp. 4591- 
4592, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
legislation, as it originally passed the 
House, provided post-termination aids to 
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Menominee Enterprises, Inc., and to 
Menominee County in the amount of 
$4,612,000. The Senate amended the 
House bill by reducing the amount of 
assistance to the Menominee Corp. and 
by deleting any grants to the State or 
the county for health, education, and 
welfare services, but retaining the 
$438,000 authorization for the continua- 
tion of the construction of sanitary fa- 
cilities which the House bill had also 
authorized. 

On March 7, the conferees met and 
agreed that loans to Menominee Enter- 
prises would be deleted from the legisla- 
tion because the corporation no longer 
desires to negotiate a loan from the Gov- 
ernment. The State and county are 
able to take care of the health and wel- 
fare services; therefore, we have recom- 
mended that the bill provide only for 
educational assistance to Menominee 
County. The conferees agreed to au- 
thorize $660,000 over a 5-year period in 
contributions to the county for joint 
school district costs. The conferees also 
agreed to retain the authorization for 
continuation of the sanitation system 
that had been partly constructed prior 
to termination of Federal supervision 
over the Menominee Tribe on April 30, 
1961. 

The Senate and House conferees have 
agreed that, in view of the particular 
circumstances in this case, the provision 
of Federal money to ease the impact of 
termination on the Menominee Tribe 
will not set a precedent to be followed in 
the case of other tribes that may be 
terminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL CONFEREES ON S. 1969, 
THE SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CAR- 
RIERS BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
request of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce [Mr. MAGNUSON], I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Senators be added as conferees on S. 
1969, the supplemental air carriers bill: 
The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Encie], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scot]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


FITNESS REPORT: HUSBAND AND 
WIFE TEAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
there is something new in the Navy De- 
partment. It appears that some super- 
colossal public relations man in the 
Pentagon or some underworked, over- 
paid bureaucrat, or perhaps some civil 
servant who was just bored one day, has 
proposed a section termed the “husband 
and wife team,” in the Navy’s new offi- 
cer evaluation form which is used in 
rating naval officers for promotions and 
in determining their efficiency and as- 
signments. 
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This proposal is presently under per- 
sonal consideration by the Secretary of 
the Navy. This new directive would 
establish a duty upon the reporting sen- 
ior officer in grading subordinate officers. 
He would be expected to comment on the 
“officer-wife team.” In other words, a 
superior officer or officers constituting 
the promotion board could refuse pro- 
motion to an officer if they did not like 
his wife. In simple language, this means 
that the little woman had better go 
out of her way in “sweet talking” the 
commanding officer and his wife, or 
hubby may be denied a promotion. 

The senior officer may check his choice 
of two categories. One box referring to 
the officer’s wife says “particularly suit- 
able,” the other simply “suitable.” If 
this directive is allowed to go into ef- 
fect, Davy Jones help the officer who 
does not have a check in at least one of 
these two boxes on his evaluation form. 

An officer in this situation could 
lament: 


They said I have demonstrated efficiency 
For a long, long while 

But no promotion for me, 
My wife’s dress is out of style. 


This rhyme is not without reason. 
This proposed directive establishes a 
duty of the superior officer to comment 
on the so-called officer-wife team. Con- 
ceivably, an officer could be denied a 
promotion or an assignment important 
to his career because his superiors did 
not like his wife’s cocktail manners. 

It will be a sad day for our country 
when a capable officer is denied promo- 
tion because his wife did not pass tea- 
pouring or sandwich-dispensing inspec- 
tion. The Secretary of the Navy would 
be well advised to toss this new officer- 
wife team rating out of the window and 
without delay. 

We recently had the privilege of ob- 
serving Mrs. John H. Glenn, Jr., who 
demonstrated that we can all be proud 
of the wives of officers of our Armed 
Forces. Let us not degrade fine and 
wonderful women by subjecting them to 
childish report cards passed out by sen- 
ior military officers acting like charm 
school professors. 

Mr. President, in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of March 12, 1962, 
there appeared an excellent and cleverly 
written editorial on this subject en- 
titled, “Men Overboard.“ I commend it 
to my colleagues, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Men OVERBOARD 

The U.S. Navy, with a long tradition of 
creditable and sometimes heroic service be- 
hind it, has plainly gotten too big for its 
breeches. It very much needs to be rubbed 
down to size. And we have no doubt at all 
that it has picked just the right instrumen- 
tality to perform that philanthropic and 
salutory service for it. 

Out of the inflated and overpolished brass 
in the Pentagon has come a notion that 
senior officers in the Navy should—er—pass 
judgment. on the fitness—that is to say, on 
the social graces and personal charm—pos- 
sessed by the wives of junior officers. In fact, 
they've figured out, as of course the Navy 
would, a special form for the purpose, We 
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suppose it provides space for ratings all the 
way from “adorable” at the one end to Xan- 
thippic” at the other. 

We'd like to be standing by some balmy 
evening when that weatherbeaten old sea 
dog, Captain Crusty, with his weatherbeaten 
old consort, Mrs. Crusty, looking over his 
shoulder, undertakes to fill out a fitness 
form on young Lieutenant (jg.) Fotherin- 
gay, whose bride, the conspicuously un- 
weatherbeaten former Miss Linda Ann 
McAllister, of Baton Rouge, so charmingly 
buttered up and generally undermined the 
crusty old captain at that delightful little 
cocktail party last Sunday. At that point, 
we expect, there will come a simple choice: 
one or the other will have to go—the female 
fitness form or the U.S. Navy. And we hope 
the Navy will then have the simple mother 
wit to that it is better to be red 
in the face than dead. 

It is a fact, of course, that in every walk 
of life—from the giant corporation to the 
Foreign Service to the pulpit to politics—a 
man’s chances of advancement are bettered 
by having a helpmeet who remembers “what 
every woman knows” about what so many 
women so often and so inopportunely forget. 
Of course, they are the making of us all, God 
bless em. But for the Navy to come right 
out and say so is to display a lamentable 
want of reticence and to disclose how abys- 
mally unfit the Navy is for judging female 
fitness. 

One way or the other, naturally, the Navy 
wives will go right on running the Navy, 
They are like that inestimable jewel of a 
woman in Dickens’ “Bleak House,” the wife 
of Sergeant Bagnet, to whom he used to turn 
whenever sagacity and decisiveness were 
needed and say, Tell them what I think, old 
girl.” But Sergeant Bagnet always had the 
sense to put her in her place then and ob- 
serve loftily, “Discipline must be main- 
tained.” 

Has the Navy gone out of its mind, we 
wonder? 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD'S 
FOLLY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
among Alaska’s basic problems none is 
more crucial than transportation. 
Geography and history are at its roots. 

The 49th State is Uncle Sam’s farthest 
north and west. It is the only part of 
America which extends into the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Few realize, unless they 
look at a globe, that its westernmost limit 
is on the same meridian of east longitude 
as Aukland, New Zealand. It is the only 
State of the Union that extends deep 
into the Arctic. It lies within naked eye 
view of Soviet Siberia. Alaska was the 
last inhabited portion of this planet to 
be discovered by Western man, and until 
the invention of the airplane, less than 
60 years ago, and the subsequent devel- 
opment of commercial air service in the 
last brief 20 years, perhaps as remote and 
little known an area as any in the West- 
ern World. So much for geography. 

Alaska’s history first as a district and 
then as a territory under the American 
flag is one of repeated discrimination and 
persistent neglect by a distant Federal 
Government and Congress. An unprec- 
edentedly restrictive Organic Act, more 
restrictive than that of any other terri- 
tory, was followed by discriminatory leg- 
islation and repeated exclusion, both 
legislative and in appropriations, by a 
remote and uninterested Congress. 
Alaska, was, for 92 years, a colony and 
suffered all the consequences of colo- 
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nialism. Those consequences persist 
despite statehood. Nowhere is the evi- 
dence thereof more clear than in the field 
of transportation. While transportation 
made our country the great Nation that 
it is, such transportation was not ex- 
tended to Alaska. 

In the second half of the 19th century, 
our States and western territories were 
connected by railways. Steel rails 
spanned the continent from east to west 
and from north to south, making the 
abstraction of E Pluribus Unum a 
reality. In Alaska restrictive policies 
imposed by the Interior Department 
from the earliest days of Alaska's redis- 
covery by the American people through 
the gold rush of the late nineties pre- 
vented private enterprise from develop- 
ing railroads there. In consequence, 
after a decade and a half of frustration 
of Alaska’s pioneering efforts, the Fed- 
eral Government felt obliged to build the 
one and only railroad which now exists 
in Alaska, a mere 470 miles of line which 
links three communities—Seward, An- 
chorage and Fairbanks, The rest of the 
State is railroadless. 

Alaska for 40 years, from 1916 to 1956, 
while paying all Federal taxes, was 
totally denied the benefits of Federal aid 
highway legislation. Thus, while with 
Federal aid, to which Alaskans contrib- 
uted, a magnificent system of highways 
was constructed in the 48 States, Alaska 
continued to be largely roadless, so that 
today not merely a few but a majority 
of Alaska’s communities are uncon- 
nected with any other community by 
highway, a situation unimaginable in the 
48 States. The Alaska Highway, a still 
unpaved road built through Canada in 
1942 as a war measure, merely connects 
the few cities in Alaska now linked by 
highway with each other, leaving the 
vast remainder of the territory without 
any connection with the continental 
highway system. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
known in Alaska as the Jones Act, after 
its sponsor, Senator Wesley Jones, of 
Washington, placed Alaska in the strait- 
jacket of a Seattle steamship monopoly, 
with the resulting highest freigh* rates 
in the world, with these rates steadily 
rising, year after year, over the unceas- 
ing protests of Alaskans, to intolerable 
heights. Passenger service ceased in 
1954. 

The one bright aspect of Alaska’s 
transportation dilemma has of late been 
found in the airways, though there, too, 
Alaska suffered discrimination in ad- 
ministrative exclusion from the benefits 
of the first comprehensive legislation— 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926—and 
faced the repeated subsequent obstacles 
placed in the way of Alaska commercial 
aviation by the oft-mistaken rulings of 
a distant and ill-informed Federal regu- 
latory agency. 

The initiative and effort of private 
enterprise finally, and only recently, sur- 
mounted these difficulties. 

To begin with, Alaskans are the most 
airminded of all our fellow citizens. 
They fly from 30 to 40 times more than 
other Americans. Their pioneering 
spirit carried them into the air. So the 
intra-Alaskan airways were developed by 
the early bush pilots who have written 
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an epic of courage, adventure and ac- 
complishment which has finally brought 
to Alaska a fine air transportation, 

Where service lagged, it was when it 
encountered the obstruction of a distant 
Federal bureaucracy. That was in the 
linking of Alaska and the older 48 States. 
In this essential field, Pan-American 
Airways was the pioneer. As early as 
1931, Colonel Lindbergh, in Pan-Am's 
employ as its technical adviser, made the 
first survey flight over the Great Circle 
route from New York, to Alaska, to 
Asia—a flight immortalized in Ann 
Morrow Lindbergh’s book “North to the 
Orient.” In the early thirties Pan-Am 
likewise developed an intra-Alaskan 
service between Juneau, Fairbanks and 
Nome, and elsewhere. In 1940 it estab- 
lished its first service between the States 
and Alaska—the daily runs from Seattle 
to Ketchikan and Juneau by clippers— 
flying boats. From Juneau, passengers 
traveled north and west to western 
Alaska on Pan-American’s already 
established service. 

So much needed, and so well patron- 
ized, was this connecting service with 
the States, that others were bound to 
follow. 

Alaska Airlines, developed from bush 
service and star routes into an intra- 
Alaskan agency, received a certificate to 
add a Fairbanks to Seattle and Portland 
run. 

Pacific Northern, developed from an- 
other bush operation by Art Woodley, 
was certificated to fly from Anchorage, 
Kodiak, and other western Alaskan 
points to Seattle-Portland by way of 
Juneau and Ketchikan. 

Northwest Airlines established direct 
flights between Seattle and Anchorage, 
and also an extension of the service to 
the Orient. 

In consequence, within the last few 
years Alaska enjoys at least one form of 
adequate transportation—intra-Alaskan 
and interstate commercial aviation. The 
service is good, essential and virtually 
the only transportation that Alaska en- 
joys. It is important not merely to 
Alaska but to the Nation, furnishing 
passenger, air freight and mail service 
over the Great Circle route and provid- 
ing a crossways of the air between Eu- 
rope and Asia, for not fewer than 10 
foreign airlines now use the Polar route 
by way of Anchorage. 

Like a bolt from the blue, we are now 
confronted with a shocking and incredi- 
ble effort on the part of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to destroy the one good 
transportation service which Alaska has 
at long last secured. In order No. 
E-18120, issued on the 19th of March 
1962, the CAB proposes to ban Pan- 
American totally from service in Alaska. 
It proposes that, unless Pacific North- 
ern and Alaska Airlines merge, their 
routes will be drastically cut. It pro- 
poses to allow Northwest Airlines to serve 
Alaska only as a stopover on its way to 
the Orient. It proposes to eliminate the 
connection between Portland and Alas- 
ka points now served by both Alaska 
Airlines and Pacific Northern. 

I wonder how the people affected 
would react if an area one-fifth as large 
as the lower 48 States were suddenly to 
be told that they were to be limited to 
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one carrier, and that an intercontinental 
carrier might, on the occasion of its 
transworld flights, pause to take on or to 
discharge passengers. 

It is a disgraceful proposed order, and 
it is almost unbelievable that this 
agency would propose to commit such a 
blunder, although it has long been 
evident that the Board has had little 
understanding of Alaska’s needs and 
problems. The proposed elimination of 
Pan-American, which is a nonsubsidized 
carrier, is particularly ironic, since it 
has been the outstanding pioneer of 
commercial aviation both within Alaska 
and of service connecting Alaska with 
the other States. As noted above, it was 
the first to link Alaska with the States. 
It has established jet service between 
Seattle and Fairbanks. As recently as 
last month, it established the first jet 
flight between Seattle and Juneau, the 
capital, the delay in establishing it be- 
ing wholly due to the need of installing 
adequate facilities at the Juneau aiport 
and lengthening its runway. Ketchikan 
is now also included. 

The CAB’s proposed order, if carried 
out, would totally abolish Pan-Am’s ex- 
cellent service to and in Alaska, limit 
the routes of two well-functioning air- 
lines, Alaska Airlines and Pacific North- 
ern, virtually forcing them into an un- 
willing marriage, and limit Northwest to 
serving Alaska only as an incident to its 
Orient service. 

What the CAB proposes is to create a 
virtual monopoly by elimination and 
fusion, and to destroy what has been 
painstakingly built up through the years 
by pioneering enterprise and effort. 
Alaskans are, through painful experi- 
ence, aware of the evils of transporta- 
tion monopoly in the maritime field. 
They do not wish it established by bu- 
reaucratic fiat in the airways. They 
likewise resent the elimination of Port- 
land from the service. 

The importance of Alaska—strategi- 
cally, economically, and otherwise— 
makes such proposed folly incompre- 
hensible. It runs diametrically counter 
to President Kennedy’s publicly declared 
policy to “meet the challenge of Alaska— 
the challenge to reap its abundance, 
build its strength, and provide a reservoir 
of natural wealth for a growing Amer- 
ica.” The CAB’s proposed order must 
be fought vigorously and this ill-advised 
effort nipped in the bud. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
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tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alex- 
ander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, while 
it would not be my purpose to raise a 
point of personal privilege, I wish to 
call attention to a remark made by the 
distinguished majority leader in his 
opening statement this morning where- 
in he said that the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] was the only 
one who had mentioned Alexander 
Hamilton during the debate. I call his 
attention to the fact that on two oc- 
casions I have reminded the Senate that 
the motion before us is a motion to con- 
sider the resolution to make the home of 
Alexander Hamilton a national monu- 
ment. I am sure there was no intention 
upon the part of the majority leader to 
slight the junior Senator from New York 
in saying that Alexander Hamilton had 
not been mentioned. I think we must 
always remember that Alexander Hamil- 
ton is very much in this debate, and it is 
that matter which is pending before 
us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator proceeds to that sub- 
ject, will he yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I apologize for not 
mentioning the intense and undeviating 
interest of the Senator from New York 
in the welfare of the home of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, and I understand, of 
course, that he cannot be cognizant of 
every word that is said by every Sen- 
ator, but I did not want to yield to the 
Senator from Virginia in my desire to 
see Alexander Hamilton properly hon- 
ored during the debate. 

Mr. President, we have been witness- 
ing for several days another dramatic 
demonstration of the ineffectiveness of 
the Senate’s rules. 

The provocation for this performance 
is the notice that a poll tax amendment 
will be offered to the Alexander Hamil- 
ton resolution if it is made the pending 
business. 

But this same process could be applied 
to a declaration of war, an appropria- 
tion bill, ratification of a treaty, or any 
other issue with which the Senate may 
be confronted. No matter how serious 
a crisis faced our Nation, the Senate’s 
work could be brought to a complete 
halt for as long as a relatively few Mem- 
bers desired to hold the floor. 

The filibuster already has exacted its 
toll in the field of civil rights. Its ever- 
present threat has discouraged consid- 
eration of important measures in this 
field or pressured acceptance of watered- 
down bills. In my opinion, we have 
yielded to the filibuster threat too read- 
ily. The success enjoyed by those who 
oppose civil rights has encouraged them 
to make each test more difficult. 

An even more important concern, 
however, is the peril in which this in- 
strument can place our country in time 
of emergency. I respect the good faith 
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and motives of all my colleagues, but the 
only sure protection is that guaranteed 
by the system under which we function, 
rather than the will of a few men. A 
system under which harassment and 
physical endurance can take the place 
of debate and decision gives little assur- 
ance to a people who believe in a gov- 
ernment of laws not of men. 

The circumstances which have devel- 
oped this week are serious enough, but 
they are even more significant as a 
warning of what could happen at some 
future time of calamity. I hope the 
Senate does not have to be subjected to 
a shock treatment before it takes deci- 
sive action to reform its rules and re- 
establish orderly procedures in this 
Chamber. 

Last September when proposals to 
amend rule XXII—the cloture rule 
were before the Senate, a motion for 
cloture was filed by the majority leader 
before the debate had begun. I am not 
privy to any decision he has made on 
this occasion as to how long the Senate 
should be stymied before this endurance 
contest is limited. As a practical mat- 
ter, we all know that a cloture move is 
not likely to succeed unless it has the 
initiation, or at least the blessing of the 
majority leader. In my opinion, we 
have already passed the line between de- 
bate, even extended debate, and filibus- 
ter—and a cloture motion at any time 
would certainly be justified. 

Next January another move will be 
made to adopt a reasonable rule on Sen- 
ate debate—a rule which will give every 
protection to the processes of debate but 
allow a majority of the Senate to act on 
the business before this body. At that 
time I hope the Senate will remember the 
committee meetings canceled, the prob- 
lems neglected, the long sessions re- 
quired, and the generally stultifying im- 
pact which has resulted from the failure 
to adopt an antifilibuster rule during 
this session. I hope my colleagues at 
that time will search their souls to de- 
termine how much enlightenment they 
have received from this week’s ordeal 
by vocal chords and how much their po- 
sitions have been swayed by the argu- 
ments they have heard endlessly re- 
peated. 

We should not need any more demon- 
strations of how easy it is to hamstring 
the Senate before we take action to rem- 
edy this situation. 

I believe in full debate. I respect or- 
derly procedures. The rules changes I 
advocate would not weaken but strength- 
en reverence and confidence in the Sen- 
ate’s ability to continue as the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum for the moment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Briefly. 


Mr. JAVITS. Of course I could be 
recognized after the quorum call. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I can do that, if the 
Senator prefers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. I 
would like to proceed on the basis of 
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orderly procedure. If the Senator wish- 
es me to wait, I will do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do. 

Mr. President, I should like to join in 
this discussion which I have just heard, 
in part, engaged in by my distinguished 
colleague from New York, as to exactly 
what we are doing here and why. 

I have had the feeling, which, I am 
sure, is shared by other Members of the 
Senate, that it is not satisfactory to 
just amble along in the Chamber in a 
debate which to the country must 
seem insignificant, considering the issue 
which is before us. I believe we should 
explain to the country what we are 
about and why, what the consequences 
are, and what ought to be done. 

This does not mean that it ought to 
be done this afternoon. Nonetheless, I 
believe it is time to begin to get the 
subject in focus. We are debating a 
joint resolution to make the Alexander 
Hamilton home a national historical 
monument. We all know, of course, be- 
cause the majority leader has informed 
us, that this joint resolution will be the 
vehicle for the repeal of the poll tax 
either by a constitutional amendment or 
by a bill. I hope it will be by a bill, 
and certainly I shall move toward that 
end when the opportunity is presented. 

In the meantime, what we are deal- 
ing with is a motion to take up the 
Alexander Hamilton measure. We are 
not dealing with any substantive ele- 
ment of the measure. We are dealing 
with a question which is most suscep- 
tible of agreement. 

Therefore, so that the country will 
understand, I believe that we might ask 
whether what is occurring now is notice 
to Congress that, if it can be prevented 
by extended debate, as what is occurring 
now is euphemistically called, there will 
be no civil rights legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress. If this activity is 
undertaken at this early date, as it ob- 
viously is—and a leading newspaper in 
New York has stated that a filibuster 
is building up on thc floor of the Sen- 
ate—then the country ought to under- 
stand that a profound issue is involved, 
and that if cloture does ensue, there 
was a profound reason why cloture did 
ensue, and why such a move should be 
sustained, and why this may be the time 
to “shoot the cat.” If this is the time 
chosen by those who oppose civil rights 
legislation to institute extended debate 
or a filibuster, then this is the time to 
deal with it and this is the time to end 
it, if we can. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
and to the attention of the whole coun- 
try, and I believe the country should note 
it, that we have never adopted a cloture 
motion on a civil rights bill, and it is 
my deep conviction that if one is adopted 
it will mark a historic breakthrough on 
the part of the Senate. We have tried 
many times to amend rule XXII of the 
Rules of the Senate. I hope we will try 
again and again and again until it is 
done, because that rule continues to be 
very definitely a block to the function- 
ing of Congress, particularly in the field 
of civil rights. The filibuster and the 
threat of the filibuster conditions all leg- 
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islation which goes through Congress. 
That fact is never more evident than 
at a time like this. It is a time to speak 
out. I am indeed pleased that I can 
join my colleague from New York, who 
entertains the same feelings on this sub- 
ject that I do, and who has so vigorously 
and eloquently spoken out against what 
is occurring. 

My purpose in speaking out is that I 
believe we have a duty to call to the at- 
tention of the country what is going on; 
namely, the fact that a filibuster is build- 
ing up on a measure which will appar- 
ently serve as the vehicle for the elimina- 
tion of the poll tax as a condition of 
voting; and that what is going on repre- 
sents notice to the country that we will 
be bitterly fought in our effort to enact 
any civil rights legislation. 

Therefore, the cloture motion, when, 
as, and if it comes, will be a critically 
important question. It may present the 
first, historic breakthrough of cloture on 
civil rights. 

I should like to say a word about the 
role of the President of the United States 
in this matter. It is perfectly true that 
the President of the United States does 
not control the procedure of the Senate 
or control what individual Senators do. 
But it is also incontrovertible that the 
President of the United States is the 
leader of his party; that his party has 
a 2-to-1 majority in this Chamber; that 
there is a very heavy responsibility on 
that party to demonstrate its leadership 
in enacting civil rights legislation; and 
that that question is squarely presented 
by this issue. As my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Keatinc] has pointed 
out, because of the powerful places held 
by the members of that party on com- 
mittees and in chairmanships, the Sen- 
ate can literally be brought to a halt 
by the fact that Senators from the South 
feel so strongly opposed even to any 
effort to take up a measure which they 
define as a civil rights measure. 

In such a situation, I think the Presi- 
dent has a duty. The President did not 
hesitate to move into the situation in 
the other body concerning the important 
question of the Committee on Rules 
blocking activities. Let us remember 
that the President has been most re- 
luctant to bring any civil rights meas- 
ures to Congress. I say this advisedly. 
He was put in a position where he had 
to do something about it, at long last, 
at this session of Congress. It seems to 
me that he, as the leader of his party, 
has a responsibility toward the vigor and 
the drive with which the measures which 
he has now recommended to Congress 
are undertaken by us and whether they 
are acted upon. 

I do not believe we can remain dis- 
interested spectators of the scene in 
Congress at a time when we are in con- 
templation of a situation such as we are 
facing today. 

Again, I repeat that my reason for 
speaking today is only to emphasize, so 
that the people may begin to appreciate 
it, what is occurring in the Senate in 
terms of grinding the work of Congress 
to a halt. As I say, this may not be the 
day or the hour to call the turn on it; 
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but that time will come; and ir order for 
it to come and for action to be successful, 
the country should be alerted to what is 
occurring, what it means, the reasons 
for it, and to those who have a responsi- 
bility to it. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a statement issued late 
yesterday by a number of leading civil 
rights groups, relating to the merits of 
the issue which the Senate should be 
debating and can debate only when the 
necessary step has been taken to end 
the present delaying action. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON POLL Tax LEGISLATION 


(By American Jewish Congress, American 
Veterans Committee, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, Anti-Defamation League, 
International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America) 


The above organizations unequivocally op- 
pose any constitutional amendment to 
abolish the poll tax. We urge defeat of any 
such proposal and immediate abolition of 
the tax through Federal legislation. 

It is a travesty to call a constitutional 
amendment a civil rights measure when 
Congress has the constitutional power to 
abolish the poll tax by legislation as the At- 
torney General has testified. To approve a 
constitutional amendment under these con- 
ditions would be a blatant slap at civil rights 
for it would provide an immutable precedent 
for shunting all further civil rights legisla- 
tion to the amendment procedure. There is 
no more reason for proceeding in the civil 
rights field by way of constitutional amend- 
ment when there is ample legislative au- 
thority than there is to proceed by way of 
constitutional amendment in any other field. 
Yet that is exactly what is being done here. 
To proceed by way of constitutional amend- 
ment under these circumstances is to in- 
augurate a new form of discrimination 
against the entire civil rights movement. 

The cynicism of this approach becomes 
all the more apparent when it is realized that 
such an amendment would have little chance 
of ratification: the 11 southern States which 
have refused to ratify the 23d amendment 
(presumably because they believed that 
Negroes should not be allowed to vote even 
in the District of Columbia) would likely 
be joined by at least 2 others, and the de- 
feat of the amendment would be assured 
even without the action of the many other 
States which might oppose the amendment 
to protect the functioning of their own vot- 
ing laws. We state flatly that a vote for a 
constitutional amendment here is a vote 
against civil rights. 

Any constitutional amendment against 
the poll tax would be an anti-civil-rights 
measure. But the particular amendment 
now before the Senate would not only harm 
civil rights for the general reasons given 
above; it would also give unprecedented en- 
dorsement in our Constitution, the basic 
document of American Government, to the 
principle of disenfranchisement for poverty. 
Section 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 58 
states: “Nothing in this article shall be con- 
strued to invalidate any provisions of law 
denying the right to vote to paupers or per- 
sons supported at public expense or by char- 
itable institutions.” To place such a pro- 
vision in our Constitution would give this 
antidemocratic concept a respectability 
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which it has never had before, and which we 
regard with the greatest abhorrence. 

Furthermore, the enactment of this provi- 
sion would open a Pandora’s box of legisla- 
tive pettifogging, and the litigation which 
would be required to block attempts to dis- 
enfranchise the poor by legislative redefini- 
tions of the words “paupers or persons sup- 
ported at public expense” would jam court 
calendars for years. How could the amend- 
ment accomplish its purpose if a State re- 
defines a “pauper” as a man who is unable 
to prove his solvency by the payment of $5 to 
a named State official? It is all well and 
good to say that the Supreme Court would 
not allow a State to accomplish by the back 
door what is forbidden by the front. But 
with an endorsement in the Constitution of 
the principle of suffrage for all but the poor, 
would not the Supreme Court’s hands be tied 
when faced with subtle attempts to enforce 
this kind of discrimination? There is no 
justification in a democracy for denying a 
citizen the right to vote because he is poor; 
citizens in a democracy vote their interest 
in liberty, freedom and human dignity, and 
the preservation of their right to do so is 
absolutely essential to the future health of 
our Nation. 

Section 2 of the amendment is dangerous 
because it introduces into the Constitution 
a principle fundamentally alien to the 
American way of thought. Section 1, how- 
ever, which allegedly seeks to abolish the poll 
tax as a qualification to vote may prove 
worthless, for a small change in State law 
could result in a complete circumvention of 
its provisions. The section prohibits poll 
taxes “in any primary or other election for 
electors," but it does not prohibit poll taxes 
in a direct election. A State need merely 
abolish the electoral system of voting in 
favor of direct election in order to com- 
pletely evade the amendment. Nor would 
legislative history demonstrate that Congress 
intended otherwise, for Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 58 is one of the few bills before Con- 
gress on this subject which is framed in this 
narrow and restrictive language. 

For the reasons stated, which are only the 
most immediate anti-civil-rights aspects of 
the constitutional amendment theory of 
abolishing the poll tax, we oppose this pro- 
cedure and urge immediate action to abolish 
the poll tax through Federal legislation, 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to allude to my discussion of yesterday 
with respect to the statement of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] about the United 
Nations. I refer to the question asked of 
the President yesterday at his press con- 
ference and his reply concerning the 
United Nations. First, I ask unanimous 
consent that that portion of the press 
conference be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Question. Mr. President, Senator HENRY 
M. Jackson, Democrat, of Washington, said 
that the—this administration and the last 
have been putting too much stock in the 
United Nations and that the—a strong At- 
lantic community offered the best avenue 
to peace. What is your view on this? 

Answer. I see nothing contradictory in a 
strong Atlantic community and the United 
Nations. Nor is there anything contradictory 
in a strong Organization of American States 
and the United Nations. 

In fact, the United Nations in—when it 
was written in 1945, gave room for these 
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regional organizations of which there are a 
great many and of which the United States 
is a member. 

I support the United Nations very strongly 
and I think the American people do—not 
because its power is unlimited and not be- 
cause we commit our policy to the United 
Nations so much as because we believe that 
it serves the interests of the United States, 
and the interests of the United States are in 
an association of free people working to- 
gether to maintain the peace. 

Now I would be very unhappy if the 
United Nations were weakened or eliminated. 
We would have a great increase in the 
chances of a direct concentration in some 
place—the Congo—between the great powers. 
It might involve the United States directly, 
and perhaps the Soviet Union on the other 
side of the United Nations serves as a means 
of channeling these matters, on which we 
disagree so basically, in a peaceful way. 

But that doesn't suggest that we have to 
choose between the Atlantic community and 
the United Nations. 

We believe in the Atlantic community. 
We are committed to strengthening it. We 
are attempting, for example, in a number of 
ways—and in fact our association is con- 
stantly growing more intimate, and we also 
support the United Nations. 

Senator Jackson is a very valuable Sena- 
tor. He's done very effective work and any- 
thing that he says deserves a good deal of 
attention. 

I do want to point out that on this mat- 
ter, certainly, there’s no disagreement be- 
tween us. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident of the United States says—and 
quite properly—that he strongly sup- 
ports the United Nations. He said: 

I support the United Nations very strongly 
and I think the American people do. 


Then he goes on to define his view 
on that score. He ends as follows—and 
this is the point to which I wish to ad- 
dress myself: 

I do want to point out that on this mat- 
ter, certainly, there’s no disagreement be- 
tween us. 


The President was there referring to 
Senator JAckson and himself. 

Mr. President, this is not a subject 
upon which anyone can be fuzzy. I said 
yesterday that I admire Senator JACK- 
SON greatly; I say so again today. How- 
ever, within the present context of the 
situation, I think the Senator from 
Washington has raised a very serious 
question, one which is seriously prej- 
udicial and dangerous to the United 
Nations. The Senator from Washing- 
ton said, in effect, that the United Na- 
tions must be downgraded, in terms of 
American foreign policy, from first to 
second place, and that what must take 
first place is our regional alliances and 
our fundamental strength, which implies 
our fundamental economic and military 
strength. It seems to me that once that 
thesis is put before the country, when 
the United Nations is under sharp at- 
tack, we cannot fuzz the question. It 
seems to me that the President must say 
unequivocally just where the United 
Nations stands in respect to American 
foreign policy. 

Therefore, I respectfully say that what 
I think ought to be made clear is that 
we will continue the policy which Eisen- 
hower set forth in his address to the 
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General Assembly of the United Nations, 
which I quoted yesterday, and which 
President Kennedy said was in his ad- 
dress to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, namely, that the United 
Nations has our full backing and sup- 
port as the prime instrument for the 
preservation of peace in the world; and 
when we define it as that, then we do not 
have to say it is No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. 
That will be it. It will stand, as we 
lawyers say, sui generis—an organization 
in and of itself, and in which we have 
great confidence; an organization which 
we support fully, as both Presidents have 
said, as the main instrument in which we 
will endeavor to maintain and retain the 
peace of the world. I think that is ex- 
tremely important. 

I wish the President had not qualified 
his remarks yesterday by saying, 
“There is no disagreement between us.” 
I think there is a disagreement between 
the President and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson]. I think 
I have expressed the terms of that 
disagreement, especially in view of the 
context in which the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Washington was cast. I believe 
thoroughly in NATO, SEATO, and the 
other regional organizations of which 
the United States is a member, and I 
favor implementing them fully. I have 
shown that in all my actions and votes 
in Congress. But those organizations are 
essentially alliances in respect to regions 
or areas of the world. They have been 
organized for specific purposes and to 
serve specific areas. The United Na- 
tions is the one overall instrument for 
the preservation of peace in the world. 
I therefore believe that our adherence 
to the support of the United Nations can 
have no qualification, and I trust that 
the President will make that very clear. 

Let us remember two things: First, the 
United Nations is our principal link with 
all the new and underdeveloped nations 
of the world. The United Nations is 
where those countries realize their status 
as nations. That is the dividend which 
they get by being sovereign and inde- 
pendent in terms of having a voice in 
the determination by the world of its 
own destiny. Second—and I cannot 
reiterate this often enough—if we give 
the slightest opening for the idea that 
we intend to surrender what I consider 
still to be our position of preeminence 
in the United Nations, I can assure the 
President that the Soviet Union will step 
in and take that position away from us 
in a minute. This is a real danger in 
being fuzzy about any such presentation 
of view as was made by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. The 
real danger is that we will serve notice 
upon the nations of the world, which I 
think, on the whole, are inclined to fol- 
low our leadership in the United Nations, 
that we do not hold that leadership in 
the prime position we have always said 
we hold it, and that perhaps they had 
better look elsewhere. 

Mr. President, this is an important 
question for the United States. It is a 
question upon which the policy of our 
Government is unquestioned. I do not 
believe—and I say this unilaterally—that 
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the President agrees with any such 
thesis. I think he ought to make it 
absolutely plain and clear that he does 
not. 

I think the President should reiterate 
what has been said before by President 
Eisenhower and by himself with respect 
to the support by the United States of 
the United Nations and the vital place 
which the United Nations occupies in 
our foreign policymaking machinery. 

Mr. President, I express my gratitude 
to the distinguished majority leader for 
his always generous courtesy in yielding 
to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from New York. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansrieLp] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alex- 
ander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Madam 
President, the Federal Constitution of 
the United States, including the first 10 
amendments, certainly was one of the 
greatest national instruments ever writ- 
ten. It is the basic law of this Nation. 

Its amendment should be neither use- 
less nor capricious. The Constitution 
itself prescribes the only manner in 
which it may be amended. The Senate 
should not shortcut the procedure at 
any point. 

Yet today we have before us a pro- 
posed amendment which would have no 
direct application in 45 States: and we 
are confronted with an effort to employ 
most unorthodox procedure to bring it 
before the Senate. 

The amendment would undermine a 
fundamental right guaranteed by the 
Constitution—the right of the respective 
States to establish their own qualifica- 
tions for voting. 

Senators representing the 45 States 
which do not have poll tax qualifica- 
tions for voting may regard the proposed 
amendment—and the proposed proce- 
dure in the Senate—as of little impor- 
tance to them. 

I urge them to consider the fact that 
their States do have other qualifications 
for voting. If poll taxes can be struck 
down as a qualification for voting, so 
also may qualifications of some other 
nature. 
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This proposal should not be taken 
lightly. The seriousness of reserving to 
the States the right to establish voting 
qualifications—and the legitimacy of poll 
taxes as a qualification—are easily 
demonstrated. 

In the situation which has been de- 
veloped in the Senate, these facts may 
best be demonstrated by a review of the 
reason and the logic of both poll taxes 
and the pertinent constitutional pro- 
visions. 

One of the best reviews on these sub- 
jects I have ever seen was presented in 
the form of a brief in the relatively recent 
past by the late Abram P. Staples, of 
Roanoke, Va. Justice Staples enjoyed 
the reputation of being among the fore- 
most constitutional lawyers in the coun- 
try. He served Virginia well for years— 
in the State senate, as attorney general, 
and on the State supreme court. 

He wrote the brief as Attorney General 
of Virginia, and at the outset he sum- 
marized its reason and logic in six con- 
cise propositions. I quote these propo- 
sitions from the Staples’ brief, as follows: 


1. The Constitution reserves in the States 
the exclusive power to determine the man- 
ner of choosing its electors to vote for Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United States, 
and confers no power whatsoever on Con- 
gress to legislate on this subject. 

2. Article I, section 2, of the Constitution, 
and the 17th amendment, reserve unto the 
States the exclusive power to prescribe the 
qualifications of the electors for Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and this power is in no way modified or im- 
paired by the power delegated to Congress 
by article I, section 4, to regulate the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections. 

3. The requirement of the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the right to vote 
is a qualification of an elector within the 
meaning of article I, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution and of the 17th amendment. 

4. Even if the requirement of the pay- 
ment of a poll tax be deemed not to be a 
“qualification” of electors it is nevertheless a 
proper exercise of the reserved powers of the 
States over suffrage, as well as of the taxing 
powers of the States. 

5. The Constitution protects the right to 
vote of only those who are qualified to vote 
under State statutes. 

6. Whether a State has exercised its con- 
stitutional power to prescribe the quali- 
fication of electors in an unconstitutional 
manner so as to deprive citizens of rights 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution is 
a judicial question, and is for the courts, 
not the Congress, to determine. 


Justice Staples then proceeded to take 
up the foregoing propositions in the 
order set out. His first proposition was 
that— 


1. The Constitution reserves in the States 
the exclusive power to determine the man- 
ner of choosing its electors to vote for Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United States, 
and confers no power whatsoever on Con- 
gress to legislate on this subject. 


On this proposition Justice Staples 
said: 

The only provision of the Constitution re- 
lating to the power of appointment of elec- 
tors is contained in article II, section 1, of the 
Constitution, by which the States reserved 
unto themselves and conferred upon their 
own legislatures plenary power over the 
subject except as to the time of choosing 
the electors. 
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The second clause of the section pro- 
vides, as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress: 
but no Senator or Representative, or person 
holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States, shall be appointed an elector. 


The fourth clause is as follows: 

The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes; which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 


Nothing can be clearer than the effect 
of these quoted provisions. In drafting 
and adopting the Constitution, the 
States were not conferring powers on 
themselves, they were reserving powers 
already possessed and conferring them 
upon their own legislatures. By these 
provisions the States delegated to Con- 
gress the power only to determine the 
time of choosing the electors, while they 
conferred on their own respective State 
legislatures the exclusive power to di- 
rect the manner in which said electors 
shall be appointed. There is no require- 
ment that they shall be elected by the 
people, or, if so elected, what qualifica- 
tions the legislature may prescribe for 
those privileged to vote for them. In 
fact, in the first presidential election, in 
5 of the 11 States which had then 
ratified the Constitution, the appoint- 
ment of electors was made by the State 
legislatures. McPherson v. Blacker, 146 
US. 1, 36 L. Ed. 869, 875. In construing 
the second clause in the cited case, Mr. 
Chief Justice Fuller said: 


The Constitution does not provide that the 
appointment of electors shall be by popular 
vote, nor that the electors shall be voted for 
upon a general ticket, nor that the majority 
of those who exercise the elective franchise 
can alone choose the electors. It recognizes 
that the people act through their representa- 
tives in the legislature, and leaves it to the 
legislature exclusively to define the method 
of effecting the object. 


And Chief Justice Puller said further: 


In short, the appointment and mode of 
appointment of electors belong exclusively 
to the States under the Constitution of the 
United States. They are, as remarked by 
Mr. Justice Gray in Re Green, 134 U.S. 
377, 379 (83: 951, 952) “no more officers or 
agents of the United States than are the 
members of the State legislatures when act- 
ing as electors of Federal Senators, or the 
people of the States when acting as the 
electors of Representatives in Congress.” 
Congress is empowered to determine the 
time of choosing the electors and the day 
on which they are to give their votes, which 
is required to be the same day throughout 
the United States, but otherwise the power, 
and jurisdiction of the State is exclusive, 
with the exception of the provisions as to 
the number of electors and the ineligibility 
of certain persons, so framed that con- 
gressional and Federal influence might be 
excluded. 


The opinion also quotes with approval 
from a report of the Senate Privileges 
and Elections Committee made in 1874, 
in which it is stated that “it is no doubt 
competent for the legislature to au- 
thorize the Governor, or the supreme 
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court of the State, or any other agent 
of its will to appoint these electors.” 

And referring to the provision of the 
14th amendment penalizing the State 
representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives where the right to vote at any 
election is denied or abridged except for 
crime, the Court said further: 

The first section of the 14th amendment 
does not refer to the exercise of the elective 
franchise, though the second provides that 
if the right to vote is denied or abridged to 
any male inhabitant of the State having 
attained majority and being a citizen of the 
United States, then the basis of representa- 
tion to which each State is entitled in the 
Congress shall be proportionately reduced. 
Whenever presidential electors are appointed 
by popular election, then the right to vote 
cannot be denied or abridged without invok- 
ing the penalty, and so of the right to vote 
for Representative in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof. The right to 
vote intended to be protected refers to the 
right to vote as established by the laws and 
constitution of the State. There is no color 
for the contention that under the amend- 
ments every male inhabitant of the State be- 
ing a citizen of the United States has from 
the time of his majority a right to vote for 
presidential electors (36 L. Ed, 878). 


The 14th amendment applies to State 
officers as well as Federal, and, while it 
penalizes the States for the exercise of 
their power to deny or abridge the right 
to vote, it at the same time recognizes 
the existence of that power. It certain- 
ly does not prohibit its exercise. The 
only power conferred on Congress is to 
reduce the State’s representation. 

It is clear, therefore, that nowhere 
does the Constitution confer on Congress 
any power to supervise or in any manner 
interfere with the State legislatures in 
directing the manner of appointment of 
a State’s presidential electors, or in say- 
ing who may vote in elections to choose 
them, if the legislature directs that 
method of appointment and prescribes 
who may vote therein. 

Justice Staples now discusses his sec- 
ond proposition, which was that— 

2. Article I, section 2, of the Constitution, 
and the 17th amendment, reserve unto the 
States the exclusive power to prescribe the 
qualifications of the electors for Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and this power is in no way modified or im- 
paired by the power delegated to Congress by 
article I, section 4, to regulate the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections. 


On this subject, Justice Staples said: 


“Article I, section 2, clause 1, provides: 
‘The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.’ 

“The 17th amendment, clause 1, is as fol- 
lows: “The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof, for 6 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 
The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.’ 

“Article I, section 4, reads thus: The times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be pre- 
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scribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing Senators.’ 

“The 10th amendment provides that “The 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people’.” 


It is not contended that the States 
delegated to Congress the power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of electors for 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislatures. That power, then, was un- 
doubtedly reserved by each of the several 
States unto itself. This automatically, 
as a matter of law, resulted in vesting in 
each State the power to determine the 
qualifications of electors for its Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, because 
the qualifications are fixed by article I, 
section 2, as the same as the electors for 
the State legislature. It is obvious, 
therefore, that a congressional power to 
prescribe qualifications for electors for 
Senators and Representatives would nec- 
essarily carry with it the power to fix 
the qualifications for voters for the State 
legislatures, since they must be the same. 

It is a fundamental and universally 
accepted principle governing the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, where the 
respective powers of the State and Fed- 
eral Governments are the subject of in- 
quiry, that the States, in creating the 
Constitution, reserved all legislative 
powers which they did not grant to the 
Congress. If the Constitution had 
merely provided that each State should 
have the right to be represented in Con- 
gress by two Senators and a number of 
Representatives, without any provision 
at all as to their method of selection, 
each State would have possessed com- 
plete power to select its representatives 
in any manner it might see fit. When 
the Constitution was being drafted each 
State had unlimited sovereign powers 
with respect to the selection of any rep- 
resentatives it might send anywhere. 
Since the States already possessed this 
power, it is wholly inaccurate to speak 
of their conferring such power upon 
themselves. The situation was analo- 
gous to that in which the United States 
would find itself if a constitution of a 
League of Nations were being drafted. 
Would it be necessary for such a consti- 
tution to provide a method of selection 
of our representatives in such a League? 
If the League constitution should entitle 
us to certain representatives, the Con- 
gress possesses ample power to determine 
the method of their selection. It need 
not derive it from the League constitu- 
tion. If the League constitution did 
provide a particular method of selection 
of our representatives in the League, it 
would clearly operate as a restriction 
upon the powers of Congress, not as a 
grant of power. 

It is likewise undoubtedly true that ar- 
ticle I, section 2, of our Constitution was 
not a grant but a restriction upon the 
power of the States, in that it prohibited 
them from prescribing different quali- 
fications for electors for Representatives 
in Congress than for those voting for 
the most numerous branch of their 
State legislatures. The States would 
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clearly have had the right to fix different 
qualifications if the Constitution had 
been silent on the subject. 

At this point Justice Staples turned 
to the interpretation by framers of the 
Constitution, and he said: 

Alexander Hamilton, who took a leading 
part in drafting the Constitution and in 
expounding its meaning to the State legis- 
latures then considering its adoption, em- 
phasized the wisdom of the suffrage provi- 
sion in article I, section 2. 


The provision, he explained, necessi- 
tated the placing of the voting qualifica- 
tions in the State constitution and re- 
moved it from State legislatures, for the 
obvious reason that there could be no 
election for members of a State legis- 
lature until the State constitution had 
provided for their election and the quali- 
fications of their electors. 

The provision made by the convention 
appears, therefore, to be the best that lay 
within their option— 


He said. 

It must be satisfactory to every State, 
because it is conformable to the standard 
already established, or which may be estab- 
lished by the State itself. It will be safe 
to the United States, because being fixed by 
the State constitutions, it is not alterable 
by the State governments. 


Hamilton also said that to have left 
the right of suffrage “open for the oc- 
casional regulation of the Congress, 
would have been improper.”—the Fed- 
eralist, No. LII. 

It is significant that the initial power 
to regulate the “time, place and manner 
of holding elections” is lodged by article 
II, section 4, in the legislatures of the 
States. But as Hamilton explained, 
these legislatures would have no power 
to prescribe qualifications of their elec- 
tors, because necessarily this must be 
done by the State constitution. It fol- 
lows, then, that the power of Congress 
to make or alter such regulations is 
necessarily limited to the regulations 
which the State legislature could make; 
and prescribing the qualifications of 
their own electors is not one of them. 
Article I, section 2, does not purport to 
vest any power at all in the State legis- 
latures. It contemplates that the vot- 
ing standards shall be fixed by the States 
themselves, in their constitutions, but 
the power to regulate the time, place 
and manner of holding such elections is 
vested in the State legislatures, and this 
power is paramount to a conflicting 
State constitutional provision to regu- 
late same. McPherson v. Blacker, 146 
US. 1, 36 L. Ed. at page 874. 

That it was the intention of the States 
to reserve to themselves complete con- 
trol of suffrage is manifest from con- 
temporaneous discussions of the subject. 
Objections were urged by those opposing 
the adoption of the Constitution that 
the power conferred on Congress of final 
control over the place of holding such 
an election would enable Congress to 
designate places so located that the 
wealthy and wellborn as they are called 
would dominate the choice of Repre- 
sentatives. Hamilton pointed out that 
people of that class were not segregated 
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in particular localities, and that no such 
discrimination could be successfully 
practiced. He then added this signifi- 
cant statement: 


The truth is, that there is no method of 
securing to the rich the preference appre- 
hended, but by prescribing qualifications of 
property either for those who may elect, or 
be elected. But this forms no part of the 
power to be conferred upon the National 
Government. Its authority would be ex- 
pressly restricted to the regulation of the 
times, the places, and the manner of elec- 
tions. The qualifications of the persons 
who may choose or be chosen, as has been 
remarked upon another occasion, are defined 
and fixed in the constitution; and are un- 
alterable by the legislature. (The Federal- 
ist No. LX.) 


In the debates concerning the adop- 
tion of the Constitution at the Mas- 
sachusetts convention, in discussing this 
question, it appears from page 28 of 
volume II of Elliot’s Debates (2d ed.) 
that Mr. White expressed the view that 
Congress might prescribe “that none 
should be electors but those worth 50 
or a 100 pounds sterling.” To which it 
appears from page 51 of said volume 
that Mr. King, who with Hamilton was 
also a member of the style drafting com- 
mittee, replied as follows: 


The idea of the honorable gentleman from 
Douglass, * * *, transcends my understand- 
ing; for the power of control given by this 
section extends to the manner of election, 
not the qualifications of the electors. 


See also to the same effect the state- 
ment of Mr. Nicholas, chairman of the 
Virginia convention, as reported in vol- 
ume III, page 8, Elliot’s Debates. 

At page 71 of volume IV, Elliot’s De- 
bates, Mr. Steele, of North Carolina, re- 
ferring to the election of Representa- 
tives in Congress, stated the following: 


Who are to vote for them? Every man 
who has a right to vote for a representative 
to our legislature will ever have a right to 
vote for a representative to the General Gov- 
ernment. Does it not expressly provide that 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature? Can 
they, without a most manifest violation of 
the Constitution, alter the qualifications of 
the electors? The power over the manner of 
elections does not include that of saying 
who shall vote: the Constitution expressly 
says that the qualifications which entitled a 
man to vote for a State representative. It is, 
then, clearly and indubitably fixed and de- 
termined who shall be the electors; and the 
power over the manner only enables them 
to determine how these electors shall elect— 
whether by ballot, or by vote, or by any other 
way. Is it not a maxim of universal juris- 
prudence, of reason and commonsense, that 
an instrument or deed of writing shall be so 
construed as to give validity to all parts of it, 
if it can be done without involving any 
absurdity? 


At page 61 of the same volume, Mr. 
Davis, of North Carolina, in support of 
the granting of the power, stated the 
following: 


If gentlemen will pay attention, they will 
find that, in the latter part of this clause, 
Congress has no power but what was given to 
the States in the first part of the same 
clause. They may alter the manner of hold- 
ing the election, but cannot alter the tenure 
of their office. They cannot alter the nature 
of the elections; for it is established, as fun- 
damental principles, that the electors of the 
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most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture shall elect the Federal representatives, 
and that the tenure of their office shall be 
for 2 years; * * * Here, in the first part of 
the clause, this power over elections is given 
to the States, and in the latter part the same 
power is given to Congress, and extending 
only to the time of holding, the place of 
holding, and the manner of holding, the 
elections, Is this not the plain, literal, and 
grammatical construction of the clause? Is 
it possible to put any other construction on 
it, without departing from the natural order, 
and without deviating from the general 
meaning of the words, and every rule of 
grammatical construction. Twist it, torture 
it, as you may, sir, it is impossible to fix a 
different sense upon it. 


Justice Staples then turned to deci- 
sions by the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
here he found that there is an unbroken 
line of decisions of the Supreme Court 
which recognize the exclusive power of 
the States to prescribe the suffrage qual- 
ifications of their electors, except insofar 
as they are restricted by the 15th and 
19th amendments which forbid discrimi- 
nations only because of race, color or 
previous conditions of servitude, or of 
sex. In Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 U.S. 
277, 283, decided less than 5 years ago, 
the Supreme Court in a unanimous opin- 
ion said: 


To make payment of poll taxes a prerequi- 
site of voting is not to deny any privilege 
or immunity protected by the 14th amend- 
ment. Privilege of voting is not derived from 
the United States, but is conferred by the 
State and, save as restrained by the 15th 
and 19th amendments and other provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, the State may 
condition suffrage as it deems appropriate. 
Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162, 170 et seq., 
22 L. ed. 627, 629; Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 
U.S. 651, 664, 665, 28 L. ed. 274, 275, 4 S. Ct. 
152; McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U.S. 1, 37, 38, 
36 L. ed. 869, 878, 13 S. Ct. 3; Guinn v. United 
States, 238 U.S. 347, 362, 59 L. ed. 1340, 1346, 
35 S. Ct. 926, L.R.A. 1916A, 1124. (82 L. ed. 
256.) 


After taking up U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions, Justice Staples moved to deci- 
sions in State courts. In this respect 
he said: 


There have been numerous State court 
decisions sustaining the validity of the poll 
tax qualification. It would unduly prolong 
this statement to undertake to review them. 
However, in the last volume of American 
Law Reports, Annotated (vol. 130) the case 
of Pirtle v. Brown, last above referred to, is 
reported, and in an annotation thereto, be- 
ginning on page 572, this proposition is stat- 
ed: “The courts are unanimous in holding 
that failure to pay a valid poll tax imposed 
as a condition of voting has the effect of 
disqualifying the voter and rendering his 
vote invalid.” In support of the statement, 
the annotation cites the Breedlove case, also 
Pirtle v. Brown, and innumerable decisions 
from the following States: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Florida (five cases), Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 


From the “History of Judicial Deci- 
sions,” Justice Staples reviewed con- 
gressional and State action as follows: 


Congress has proposed two previous 
amendments to the Constitution, the pur- 
pose of each of which was to restrict the 
unlimited reserved power of the States over 
suffrage. The 15th amendment prohibits 
denial of the right to vote on account of 
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race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, while the 19th amendment prohibits 
such denial on account of sex. If Con- 
gress considered that it possessed the power 
to prohibit such denial, there would have 
been no necessity or reason for submission 
of these amendments. A prohibitory statute 
would have been sufficient in each case. Fur- 
thermore, the 14th amendment expressly rec- 
ognizes the full power of the States over 
suffrage qualifications by conferring on Con- 
gress power to reduce the basis of represen- 
tation of any State which may abridge or 
deny the right to vote of male citizens 21 
years of age, except for participation in 
rebellion, or other crime. This provision, 
the Supreme Court, referring to the State’s 
power over suffrage, held, the 
possession of the general power by the State, 
since the amendment seeks to regulate its 
exercise as to the particular subject with 
which it deals. (Guinn v. United States, 238 
U.S. 362.) 


Thus, by submitting these amend- 
ments, the Congress has construed the 
Constitution as reserving in the States 
full power over suffrage requirements, 
and the States, by ratifying same, have 
placed a like construction on same. 

Summarizing what has been said on 
this second proposition, it is clear beyond 
debate that, under the construction 
placed on sections 2 and 4 of article I 
of the Constitution, first, by the cotem- 
poraneous statements of the framers of 
the Constitution; second, by the unani- 
mous decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and of the highest 
courts of the States; and third, by the 
actions of Congress and the States with 
respect to constitutional amendments 
regulating in certain particulars the 
State’s exercise of its powers over suf- 
frage, the States reserved unto them- 
selves full and unlimited powers to pre- 
scribe who may vote at all elections, 
except as restricted by the provision that 
the qualifications to vote for their Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress, 
should not be different from those pre- 
scribed for voters for the popular branch 
of the State legislatures. 

Justice Staples’ third proposition was: 

3. The requirement of the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the right to vote 
is a “qualification” of an elector within the 


meaning of article I, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution and of the 17th amendment. 


And in this connection he said it has 
been contended that a requirement of 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting for President or for a State’s 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, is not a “qualification of voters or 
electors” in elections for these officers, 
but is “an interference with the manner 
of holding” such elections. Much of the 
testimony before the committees of Con- 
gress is to the effect that the great 
majority of those who do not pay the 
tax are too poor to do so. Their poverty 
would in most, though not all, cases also 
have reasonable relation to “intelligence, 
ability, and character,” though recitals 
in the preambles of certain bills intro- 
duced in Congress deny this to be a fact. 
It might with greater truth be said that 
length of residence, or even citizenship 
itself, has no reasonable relation to intel- 
ligence, ability, wealth, character, and so 
forth. 
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The word “qualification” is thus de- 
fined in Webster’s Dictionary: 

A condition precedent that must be com- 
plied with for the attainment of a status, the 
perfection of a right, etc.; as the qualifica- 
tion of citizenship. 


“Qualified voter” is defined as “one 
who possesses certain specific qualifica- 
tions for voting, especially as to citizen- 
ship, age, and residence, and sometimes 
also as to literacy and ownership of prop- 
erty.” 

Alexander Hamilton, in his statement 
heretofore quoted herein, used the ex- 
pression in connection with suffrage, 
“prescribing qualifications of property.” 
Mr. Steele, in the North Carolina con- 
vention, in his statement also above 
quoted, interpreted the power of the 
State to prescribe qualifications of elec- 
tors as the power to determine “who 
shall be the electors.” Mr. Davie, in the 
same convention, in a statement also 
heretofore quoted herein, said that “it 
is established, as fundamental principle, 
that the electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature shall elect 
the Federal representatives.” He obvi- 
ously construed the word “qualifications” 
as embracing all suffrage requirements. 
But under relatively recent bills before 
Congress, the Virginia electors for mem- 
bers of its legislature would not be the 
same as those for Virginia’s U.S. Sen- 
ators and Representatives. 

And the Supreme Court itself has in- 
terpreted the State’s power to prescribe 
suffrage qualifications as embracing the 
entire field of determining who may vote. 
In the Yarbrough case, supra, the Court 
said the States “define who are to vote 
for the popular branch of their own leg- 
islature, and the Constitution of the 
United States says the same persons shall 
vote for Members of Congress in that 
State. It adopts the qualification thus 
furnished as the qualification of its own 
electors for Members of Congress.” It 
was after this judicial interpretation of 
the language used in section 2 of article 
I that the same language was employed 
in the 17th amendment with respect to 
the qualification of voters for U.S. Sen- 
ators. It is an elementary principle of 
the law that Congress is absolutely bound 
by this judicial interpretation of lan- 
guage afterward adopted in amending 
the Constitution. It cannot enlarge its 
own powers by changing the judicially 
fixed meaning of words. 

As before pointed out, the Yarbrough 
case, in which the language quoted was 
used, was cited with approval in the re- 
cent Breedlove and Classic cases, and in 
Swafford against Templeton, supra—de- 
cided in 1902—and the language itself 
was quoted with approval in the year 
1900 in Wiley against Sinkler, supra. It 
cannot be successfully denied that the 
Supreme Court has repeatedly held that 
the States have the absolute and ex- 
clusive right to prescribe who may vote 
in such elections. 

Justice Staples continued by saying: 

The word “qualification” with respect to 
suffrage has from and before the foundation 
of our Government continued at all times 
to be used in the sense of defining the class 
or classes of persons who are entitled to vote. 
As pointed out above, the word was so inter- 
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preted by the framers of the Constitution, 
and those debating its adoption in various 
State conventions. In addition to those 
above mentioned, in the 1937 edition of “El- 
Hot’s Debates,” volume 5, supplement, page 
385, it appears that in the discussion in the 
Constitutional Convention concerning the 
adoption of what is now section 2 of article I, 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to amend it 
by striking out “beginning with the words 
‘qualifications of electors’ ” so as to “restrain 
the right of suffrage to freeholders.” “Give 
the votes to people who have no property,” he 
said, “and they will sell them to the rich, who 
will be able to buy them.” Mr. Wilson 
thought “it would be difficult to form any 
uniform rule of qualifications for all States”; 
and that “it would be very hard and disagree- 
able for the same persons, at the same time, 
to vote for representatives in the State legis- 
lature, and to be excluded from a vote for 
those in the National Legislature.” Colonel 
Mason observed that some of the States had 
“extended the right of suffrage beyond the 
freeholders,” and that “a power to alter the 
qualifications would be a dangerous power in 
the hands of the Legislature” (Congress). He 
thought property qualifications should not 
be confined to ownership of land. Mr. Ells- 
worth found difficulty in defining the free- 
hold and favored giving to “every man who 
pays a tax” the right “to vote for the repre- 
sentative who is to levy and dispose of his 
money.” “Taxation and representation 
ought to go together,” he said. James Madi- 
son was undecided “whether the constitu- 
tional qualification ought to be freehold,” 
but said the right of suffrage ought not to be 
left to be regulated by the Legislature (Con- 
gress). Mr. Rutledge opposed “restraining 
the right of suffrage to the freeholders.” Mr. 
Morris’ proposed amendment was defeated 
and the section in its present form was 
adopted by the Convention. 

It is obvious from the discussion by the 
members of the convention that the words 
“right of suffrage” were considered by them 
as synonymous in meaning with “‘qualifica- 
tion of electors” as used in section 2 of 
article I, 

And this interpretation of “qualifications” 
of voters or electors has persisted to the 
present time. Volume 29 of Corpus Juris 
Secundum—1941—in the article on “Elec- 
tions,” carries as its second main heading 
the words “Qualifications and Disqualifica- 
tions of Voters.” Under this there are vari- 
ous requisites of qualification discussed. 
Section 28, page 50, under the subheading 
“Property,” states that “unless required by 
the constitutions or by valid statutory regu- 
lations the ownership of property is not a 
qualification for voting.” Section 29, page 
51, has the subtitle “Payment of Taxes,” and 
states that “unless required by the constitu- 
tion or statutes payments of taxes is not a 
qualification for voting.” And note 37, page 
52, contains this statement: “Constitutional 
amendment qualifying electors who have 
paid poll taxes to vote ‘at any election’ was 
held to include municipal elections.” And 
likewise, in 18 American Jurisprudence— 
1938—in the article on “Elections,” under 
the main heading “Electors,” and the sub- 
heading “Qualifications,” the article treats 
of the various requisites of voting qualifica- 
tions, among them being citizenship, age, 
sex, and residence. The 7th requisite con- 
sidered is entitled “Ownership of Prop- 
erty,” and in section 70, page 225, it is stated 
that, unless prohibited by the constitution 
of the State, its “legislature may prescribe 
property qualifications.” The eighth requi- 
site considered in said article is entitled 
“Payment of Taxes,” and in section 72, page 
227, appears this sentence: Whether the 
adoption of the 19th amendment to the 
Federal Constitution had the effect of ren- 
dering women subject to a poll tax qualifica- 
tion theretofore applicable to men only is a 
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question which has been answered in the 
affirmative in some jurisdictions and in the 
negative in others.” The word “qualifica- 
tion” is used in this article in referring to 
the payment of poll taxes and other taxes as 
a prerequisite to the right to vote. 

It is clear, therefore, that from the time 
of the foundation of our Government and up 
to and including the present, the require- 
ment of payment of a tax as a prerequisite 
to the right of suffrage has been deemed a 
suffrage “Qualification.” But the power of 
the State to so condition suffrage is not 
dependent upon the meaning of the words 
“Qualifications of Electors,” as will appear 
from the following discussion of the fourth 
proposition. 


Justice Staples’ fourth proposition 
was: 


4, Even if the requirement of the payment 
of a poll tax be deemed not to be a “quali- 
fication” of electors it is nevertheless a 
proper exercise of the reserved powers of the 
States over suffrage, as well as of the taxing 
powers of the States. 


His brief in this regard said: 


It is essential in determining the power of 
the States over suffrage—that is, on what 
classes of persons the State will confer the 
privilege of voting—to keep in mind the 
nature of the action taken by the several 
States in formulating and adopting the 
Federal Constitution. It is elementary that 
the States were not conferring powers on 
themselves. They already possessed abso- 
lute sovereign powers. Some of these pow- 
ers they were contemplating surrendering or 
granting to the proposed Federal Govern- 
ment. Such as they would not grant, obvi- 
ously they would retain, but, to remove any 
possible doubt on this point, they adopted 
the 10th amendment expressly providing for 
such reservation of powers not delegated. 
When the Constitution was adopted, each 
State possessed and exercised unlimited 
power over suffrage, generally prescribing 
some qualification or condition such as own- 
ership of property or payment of taxes. In 
Minor v. Happersett, 08 U.S. (21 Wall.), 162, 
22 L. ed. 627, 629-630, Mr. Chief Justice Waite 
thus stated the suffrage requirements con- 
tained in the various State constitutions at 
the time of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution: 

“Upon an examination of those constitu- 
tions we find that in no State were all citi- 
zens permitted to vote. Each State deter- 
mined for itself who should have that power. 
Thus, in New Hampshire, ‘Every male in- 
habitant of each town and parish with town 
privileges, and places unincorporated in the 
State, of 21 years of age and upwards, ex- 
cepting paupers and persons excused from 
paying taxes at their own request,’ were its 
voters; in Massachusetts ‘Every male inhab- 
itant of 21 years of age and upwards, hav- 
ing a freehold estate within the Common- 
wealth of the annual income of 3 pounds, 
or any estate of the value of 60 pounds’; in 
Rhode Island ‘Such as are admitted free of 
the company and society’ of the Colony; in 
Connecticut such persons as had ‘Maturity 
in years, quiet and peaceable behavior, a civil 
conversation, and 40 shillings freehold or 
40 pounds personal estate,’ if so certified by 
the selectmen; in New York ‘Every male 
inhabitant of full age who shall have per- 
sonally resided within one of the counties 
of the State for 6 months immediately pre- 
ceding the day of election * * * if during 
the time aforesaid he shall have been a free- 
holder, possessing a freehold of the value 
of 20 pounds within the county, or have 
rented a tenement therein of the yearly 
value of 40 shillings, and been rated and 
actually paid taxes to the State’; in New 
Jersey ‘All inhabitants * * * of full age 
who are worth 50 pounds, proclamation 
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money, clear estate in the same, and have 
resided in the county in which they claim 
a vote for 12 months immediately preceding 
the election’; in Pennsylvania ‘Every free- 
man of the age of 21 years, having resided 
in the State 2 years next before the election, 
and within that time paid a State or county 
tax which shall have been assessed at least 
6 months before the election’; in Delaware 
and ‘as exercised by law at pres- 
ent’; in Maryland ‘All freemen above 21 
years of age having a freehold of 50 acres 
of land in the county in which they offer 
to vote and residing therein, and all free- 
men having property in the State above the 
value of 30 pounds current money, and hav- 
ing resided in the county in which they 
offer to vote 1 whole year next preceding 
the election’; in North Carolina, for Sen- 
ators, “All freemen of the age of 21 years 
who have been inhabitants of any one 
county within the State 12 months immedi- 
ately preceding the day of election, and 

of a freehold within the same 
county of 50 acres of land for 6 months next 
before and at the day of election,’ and for 
members of the House of Commons ‘All 
freemen of the age of 21 years who have 
been inhabitants in any one county within 
the State 12 months immediately preceding 
the day of any election, and shall have paid 
public taxes’; in South Carolina ‘Every free 
white man of the age of 21 years, being a 
citizen of the State and having resided 
therein 2 years previous to the day of elec- 
tion, and who hath a freehold of 50 acres of 
land, or a town lot on which he hath been 
legally seized and possessed at least 6 
months before such election, or (not hav- 
ing such freehold or town lot) hath been 
a resident within the election district in 
which he offers to give his vote 6 months 
before said election, and hath paid a tax 
the preceding year of 3 shillings sterling 
toward the support of the government’; 
and in Georgia ‘Such citizens and inhabit- 
ants of the State as shall have attained to 
the age of 21 years, and shall have paid tax 
for the year next preceding the election, and 
shall have resided 6 months within the 
county.’ 

“In this condition of the law in respect 
to suffrage in the several States, it cannot 
for a moment be doubted that if it had been 
intended to make all citizens of the United 
States voters, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion would not have left it to implication. 
So important a change in the condition of 
citizenship as it actually existed if intended, 
would have been expressly declared.” 

Thus were the various States exercising 
their sovereign powers with respect to con- 
ferring the right of suffrage upon their cit- 
izens. Whether the requirements to be met 
in each State be termed a “qualifications of 
electors” or be referred to by any other 
term or word or words, the States possessed 
and exercised the unlimited power over suf- 
frage and the granting of the voting privi- 
lege. In adopting the Federal Constitution, 
the States did not grant to Congress any of 
their powers over suffrage. They did, how- 
ever, in article I, section 2, restrict their 
own powers over suffrage requirements of 
electors for their congressional representa- 
tives so that they could not prescribe for 
such electors “qualifications” different from 
the ones prescribed for those entitled to vote 
for the popular branch of their own legis- 
latures. If the payment of a tax as a pre- 
requisite to the right of suffrage is a quali- 
fication,” then the States must prescribe the 
same requirement for both classes of elec- 
tors referred to in section 2. If, however, 
it is not a qualification, then the States 
undoubtedly have the power to require the 
payment of the tax for those voting for their 
Members of Congress and Senators, without 
requiring it of those voting for members of 
their legislatures. It is obvious that the 
broader the meaning of the term “qualifica- 
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tions of electors” the greater the restriction 
imposed on the suffrage powers of the States 
by section 2, because the restriction applies 
only to “qualifications.” The power of the 
States to impose conditions or requirements 
of suffrage other than “qualifications” is in 
no way restricted by section 2, or by any 
other provision of the Constitution as orig- 
inally adopted. And this interpretation of 
section 2 merely as a restriction upon State 
power was adopted in the Classic case, supra, 
as appears from the following language in 
the opinion: 

“Such right as is secured by the Constitu- 
tion to qualified voters to choose Members 
of the House of Representatives is thus to 
be exercised in conformity to the require- 
ments of State law subject to the restric- 
tions prescribed by section 2 and to the au- 
thority conferred on Congress, by section 4, 
to regulate the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Representatives.” 
(313 U.S. 310.) 

The absolute power of the States over suf- 
frage requirements, except as restricted by 
article I, section 2, and by the 15th and 19th 
amendments, has been repeatedly asserted 
by the Supreme Court, and never questioned 
in any of its decisions. The powers of the 
States are thus stated in United States v. 
Reese, 92 U.S. (2 Otto) 214, 23 L. ed. 563, 
564: 


“The 15th amendment does not confer the 
right of suffrage upon anyone. It prevents 
the States, or the United States, however, 
from giving preference, in this particular, to 
one citizen of the United States over an- 
other, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. Before its adoption, 
this could be done. 

“It was as much within the power of a 
State to exclude citizens of the United 
States from voting on account of race, etc., 
as it was on account of age, property or edu- 
cation. Now it is not. If citizens of one 
race having certain qualifications are per- 
mitted by law to vote, those of another hav- 
ing the same qualifications must be. Pre- 
vious to this amendment, there was no 
constitutional guarantee against this dis- 
crimination; now there is.” 

And this principle is likewise clearly re- 
affirmed in Breedlove v. Suttles, supra, the 
Court saying: “Privilege of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but is con- 
ferred by the State and, save as restrained 
by the 15th and 19th amendments, the 
State may condition suffrage as it deems ap- 
propriate.” The only constitutional pro- 
vision restricting the State’s power over 
suffrage other than the two amendments re- 
ferred to is section 2 of article I, and if the 
requirement of a poll tax payment is not a 
“qualification,” then that section has no 
application. 

But the requirement of payment of the 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the privilege of 
voting is the valid exercise of the taxing 
power of the State, as well as the 
power. In the Breedlove case the Court said: 
““Exaction of payment before registration 
undoubtedly serves to aid collection from 
electors desiring to vote, but that use of the 
State’s power is not prevented by the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” The proponents of 
legislation on this subject do not point out 
any power conferred on Congress thus to in- 
terfere with the States’ exercise of their tax- 
ing powers. Alexander Hamilton did not 
consider that Congress was being given any 
such power, for he said, in No. XXXIII of the 
Federalist, that a law passed by Congress— 
“abrogating or preventing the collection of a 
tax laid by the authority of a State (unless 
upon imports and exports) would not be the 
supreme law of the land, but an usurpation 
of a power not granted by the Constitution.” 

The proceeds from poll taxes in Virginia 
are used for the purpose of operation of pub- 
lic schools, and there are many persons 
whose children are in the schools who pay 
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no other tax or make any other contribution 
to them. The obstruction to the collection 
of these revenues cannot be justified by any 
power conferred on Congress by the Con- 
stitution. 

It is clear, therefore, that Congress 
possesses no power to regulate or inter- 
fere with the exercise by the States of their 
power to prescribe suffrage requirements, or 
of their power to lay and collect the poll 
tax. 


The fifth proposition in Justice 
Staples’ brief will next be considered. 
It held that: 


5. The Constitution protects the right to 
vote of only those who are qualified to vote 
under State statutes. 


His reasoning was as follows: 


The excerpts from the opinions in the 
Classic case, supra, and the four cases therein 
cited, and from the Breedlove case, which 
have been heretofore quoted in this state- 
ment, conclusively show that, so far as de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court can be con- 
sidered an authoritative interpretation of the 
Constitution, the right of a person to vote for 
his State’s Representatives and Senators in 
Congress depends upon whether the State 
has conferred upon him the privilege of vot- 
ing for members of the most numerous 
branch of the legislature of the State. 
When that privilege has been so conferred 
on him, then, and not until then, does the 
Constitution give him the right to vote for 
these Federal Representatives and Senators. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to repeat what 
has already been so clearly expressed in the 
opinions referred to, but attention is again 
directed to the fact that within the last year 
the Supreme Court has, in effect, reaffirmed 
those decisions by its refusal to grant a writ 
of certiorari in the case of Firtle v. Brown, 
supra. 


Justice Staples’ last proposition, the 
sixth, was: 


6. Whether a State has exercised its con- 
stitutional power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of electors in an unconstitutional 
manner so as to deprive citizens of rights 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution is a 
judicial question, and is for the courts, not 
the Congress, to determine. 


While such a proposal is not directly 
before us at this time, there are those 
who currently contend that the Federal 
Government can outlaw State qualifica- 
tions for voting by statute. 

On this general proposition, Justice 
Staples said: 


Those arguing in favor of the constitu- 
tionality of Federal statutory restraint in 
this area lay much emphasis upon the fact 
that the right to vote for a State’s Senators 
and Representatives in Congress is derived 
from the Constitution. This principle is 
not new, but, as above pointed out, was 
laid down in the Yarbrough case in 1884. 
It has been seized upon, however, as the 
basis of a claim that it constitutes a new 
source of congressional regulatory powers 
over suffrage. But this contention is not 
new. It was thus answered in Newberry v. 
United States, 256 U.S. 232, 249: 

“We find no support in reason or authority 
for the argument that because the offices 
were created by the Constitution, Congress 
has some indefinite, undefined power over 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
not derived from section 4. The Govern- 
ment, then, of the United States, can claim 
no powers which are not granted to it by 
the Constitution, and the powers actually 
granted must be such as are expressly given, 
or given by necessary implication.” 

That Congress may enact laws to protect 
the right to vote for Federal representation 
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of persons entitled to vote for State legisla- 
tors is not denied by anyone. But protect- 
ing the right to vote and conferring such 
a right are essentially different powers. 
The first has to do with regulating the 
machinery for holding elections, the latter 
relates solely to suffrage. The first power 
was by the Constitution conferred by the 
States on their own legislators in section 4 
of article I, subject to the supervisory regu- 
lation of Congress, while the right of suffrage 
was wholly reserved to the States to be con- 
trolled primarily by State constitutions, 
subject only to the restriction that the quali- 
fications of voters for State legislators and 
Federal representatives be the same. The 
Constitution conferred no supervisory power 
on Congress over the actions of the States 
in prescribing suffrage requirements. And 
there was no reason why it should. The 
representatives sent by a State were to be 
its own representatives, not those of other 
States, so why should the latter dictate the 
suffrage requirements of the former? The 
debates of the convention show that it was 
the intention that the Senators, especially, 
should represent the interests of the States, 
as such, and safeguard against Federal 
usurpations of power or encroachments on 
the powers reserved to the States. The 
Supreme Court has emphatically stated that 
U.S. Senators “cannot properly be said to 
hold their places ‘under the Government 
of the United States.“ Burton v. United 
States, 202 U.S. 344, 369. The reason Con- 
gress was given supervisory power over the 
time, place, and manner of holding elections 
for representatives was that it was feared 
some of the State legislatures might fail to 
provide election machinery and the Con- 
gress might die for want of adequate mem- 
bership. The debates clearly show this, and 
that the fear arose from the action of the 
Rhode Island legislature in failing to pro- 
vide for the selection of its Members in the 
Congress of the old confederation. 

It is also argued by some that the poll 
tax qualification results in fraud, in that 
some persons buy up poll tax receipts for 
others and thus influence their yotes. This 
may or may not be true. But even if it is, 
buying up fraudulent receipts and present- 
ing them at elections is not a compliance 
with the laws here sought to be annulled, 
but is a violation of same. Furthermore, it 
is an act committed in the holding of the 
election, and Congress possesses ample 
power to prevent and punish such acts under 
section 4. Is it not common knowledge that 
fraudulent acts in connection with elections 
occur on a much larger scale in States other 
than those here under attack? 

If the State laws under attack operate as 
a fraud on the United States, the courts 
have ample jurisdiction so to find and apply 
the appropriate remedy, But the courts 
have unanimously held exactly the opposite, 
including the Supreme Court (in denying 
certiorari in Pirtle v. Brown, supra). Pro- 
tection of constitutional rights is primarily a 
judicial function and it is for the courts to 
say whether they have been violated. 

It is argued that James Madison was in 
favor of universal suffrage at the time of the 
convention. The argument is not supported 
by his statements, and his native State of 
Virginia at that time a property qualifica- 
tion which he seemed to favor in the con- 
vention, as above pointed out. In the Vir- 
ginia Constitutional Convention of 1829, in 
advocating the extension of suffrage to 
housekeepers and heads of families, he said: 

“It would be happy if a state of society 
could be found or framed, in which an equal 
voice in making the laws might be allowed 
to every individual bound to obey them. But 
this is a theory which, like most theories, 
confessedly requires limitations and modifi- 
cations. And the only question to be de- 
cided, in this as in other cases, turns on the 
particular degree of departure, in practice, 
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required by the essence and object of the 
theory itself.” (Elliot's Debates, vol. V, p. 
583.) 

Another argument advanced by some in 
denial of the State's exclusive power over 
suffrage is that they might say that only 
Democrats or only Republicans may vote, 
or that only a certain religious sect could 
exercise that privilege. Such arbitrary ac- 
tion would be an obvious denial of the 
equal protection of the laws (14th amend- 
ment), and the courts would undoubtedly 
so hold. But the courts have unanimously 
held that the poll tax qualification does 
not deny equal protection. 

Extravagant statements are made to the 
effect that it is necessary for Congress to 
possess the power of supervising suffrage 
in order to preserve the existence of the 
Government. The answer is that the Gov- 
ernment has existed and prospered since 
its beginning without any such congres- 
sional power and has grown into the rich- 
est and most powerful one in the world, 
although during a large part of that time 
a great number of States had poll tax or 
similar voting qualifications. 

The argument is made to the effect that 
although the States formerly possessed the 
power to prescribe a property qualification 
or one requiring payment of taxes, the Con- 
stitution has undergone a metamorphosis in 
recent years and this power has disappeared, 
They would reverse the time honored prin- 
ciple that the long undisputed exercise of 
powers is the best test of their possession and 
substitute in its place a rule that the sov- 
ereign powers of the States have but a 
lifespan and perish with age, instead of 
becoming more firmly fixed and rooted. 


Madam President, I have read to Sen- 
ators the remarkably fine statement 
made by one of the leading members of 
the Supreme Court of Virginia, Justice 
Staples. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, 
while the Senator is on that point, will 
he yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield, 

Mr. STENNIS. In connection with 
article I, section 2, of the Constitution, 
I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he believes that if the proposed amend- 
ment becomes a part of the Constitu- 
tion, he thinks it would be possible to 
have two sets of electors, that is, a list 
of electors for State elections and an- 
other list of electors for so-called Fed- 
eral elections? 

The reason I ask the question is that, 
as the Senator knows, it has been 
argued that having two such lists would 
be practicable. Does the Senator think 
that it would; and, if so, why? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think it 
would be very impracticable. I would 
not say that it would be absolutely im- 
possible, but it would so confuse the 
voters, in my opinion, that we would not 
obtain the direct expression from the 
people that we should get. It would be 
confusing to have two lists of voters— 
one set of electors for Federal officials 
and one set for local and State officers. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that it 
would be very disconcerting and con- 
fusing, not only at the election itself but 
in the campaigns, for the people to have 
two such lists, with the attendant uncer- 
tainty as to who would be eligible to vote 
in each election? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not think 
it would be practicable at all. As the 
Senator knows, I have been in public life 
for almost 50 years. To have two sets 
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of voters I think would be thoroughly 
confusing to the people of the State. It 
would interfere with the judgment of the 
people in their attempt to indicate by 
their ballots their choices. Certainly 
they would be confused if there were two 
lists of electors. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that the 
resulting confusion would detract from 
good government and clear understand- 
ing on the part of the people rather than 
make for strong Government? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to ask 
the Senator another question. It is not 
a legal question but a question of logic. 
Article I, section 2, of the Constitution 
now states: 

The Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
most numerous Branch of the State Legisla- 
ture. 


If the State of Virginia had a so-called 
State list, under the direct language and 
mandate of the Constitution, would that 
not be the sole and only legal list, since 
the provision states: 

The Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
most numerous Branch of the State Legisla- 
ture. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Mississippi is a very great lawyer. 
Of course, I am not a lawyer, but I can 
certainly agree with him. I think it 
would be utterly confusing to have two 
lists of voters. There probably would be 
litigation, and in other respects it would 
be exceedingly confusing to elect the 
members of the General Assembly of 
Virginia with the use of one list and then 
elect a U.S. Senator or a Representative 
through the use of another list. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not mean to be 
personal about this point. I shall put 
what I have to say in the form of a ques- 
tion. I am sure that the Senator well 
remembers that when he was Governor 
of Virginia, he proposed a consolidation 
of many of the powers of government 
and the elimination of others from the 
State constitution. In effect, the voters 
of Virginia rewrote the constitution of 
Virginia and made it plainer and clearer, 
with more limited issues to be presented 
to the people. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Viewing the situation 
from a distance, does not the Senator 
think that time has proven the move was 
a most salutary one, that the people ap- 
proached the question in a sound, capa- 
ble way, and that they can approach the 
present problem, and whatever goes with 
it, in the same satisfactory and logical 
way? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would not 
want to compliment my own administra- 
tion as Governor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Under the rules of 
the Senate I am not permitted to do so 
at this moment, but I wish the Senator 
from Virginia would comment on the 
subject. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The fact is 
that the State of Virginia is one of the 
few States in the Union that have ever 
adopted a constitution by submitting to 
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the people for vote 87 proposed changes 
in an outmoded constitution that was 
adopted in reconstruction days, rather 
than through a constitutional conven- 
tion. We were very successful in that 
procedure. The electorate understood 
what was being done. It was discussed, 
and I think the procedure was a much 
more democratic way of amending or 
changing the constitution than the call- 
ing of a constitutional convention, which 
would have sole power, as the Senator 
from Mississippi knows, to do what it 
pleased without being controlled by the 
electorate. 

The process worked very successfully. 

If confusion results through our being 
required to have two lists of voters, I 
think an intolerable condition will result. 

The poll tax was reenacted in Virginia 
by a very large majority in 1928. It is 
my frank opinion that if the question of 
repealing the poll tax in Virginia for the 
right to vote for State and local officers, 
were submitted now to the people of 
Virginia, the proposal would be defeated. 

The money received from the poll tax, 
which is more than $1,600,000 goes to 
the operation of the public schools. 
Every cent of it goes to the public 
schools. A list of voters is provided, 
which prevents any question of improper 
registration and things like that. The 
procedure has worked very successfully 
with reference to the poll tax. I do not 
think it is unreasonable to ask a man or 
woman to pay $1.50, which goes to help 
educate his own children, for the privi- 
lege of voting. As the Senator from 
Mississippi has mentioned, we have no 
restrictions on registration. 

While there is much talk about having 
2 lists of voters, we know that we can- 
not control what the people back home 
will do. We do not know whether or not 
they would repeal the poll tax for the 
right to vote for local, county and State 
officers. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it true or not that 
in the Senator’s State considerably more 
people pay the poll tax than yote in 
some of the elections in Virginia? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
is correct. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Florida pointed out, there is a small vote 
in Virginia. But I think the real test 
about the voting restrictions, if there be 
such in Virginia, is with respect to those 
who are qualified to vote. There are 
1,200,000 who are qualified to vote. Itis 
true that they do not all vote, and I 
doubt that all who are qualified in other 
States to vote do so. Approximately 
125,000 colored people in Virginia pay 
the poll tax. There is not the slightest 
effort to keep them from voting. A total 
of approximately $1,800,000 is collected 
through the poll tax, every dollar of 
which goes to the public schools. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I put my statement in 
the form of a question in order to comply 
with the rules. Does the Senator know 
that one of the great good fortunes in the 
life of the Senator from Mississippi was 
that while the Senator was Governor of 
Virginia, the Senator from Mississippi 
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was a law student at the University of 
Virginia and received the inspiration of 
the Senator’s leadership, guidance, and 
sound doctrine at that time? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am glad that 
the University of Virginia had the honor 
of having the Senator as a student. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia for yielding to me. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I continue 
with my statement. 

In this connection, a very informative 
brief on the subject of the rights of in- 
dividual States to establish their own 
voting qualifications was prepared some 
years back by the Honorable Frank J. 
Looney, of Louisiana. 

Mr. Looney, at the time he prepared 
the brief, was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee of Loui- 
siana, and I am informed that he en- 
joyed the reputation of being a fine, able, 
and distinguished member of the Loui- 
siana bar. 

Mr. Looney’s brief went to the very 
point of the present proposal to abolish 
the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting 
by constitutional amendment. 

It is significant that Mr. Looney’s 
brief was prepared after Louisiana had, 
by its own determinatior, eliminated the 
poll tax as a prerequisite in that State 
for voting. As a foreword to his discus- 
sion of the subject, Mr. Looney said: 

QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS 
FOREWORD 


Very recently a southern Member of the 
United States Senate appeared on the radio 
to champion his bill to abolish the poll tax as 
a qualification for voting in Federal prima- 
ries and general elections. He made two 
statements for which he offered no proof in 
law, logic, or fact, except United States v. 
Classic. The first statement was: There are 
three ways to abolish the poll tax (or was it 
to fix Federal qualifications for electors?) — 
the first by the State constitution; second, 
by State legislature; third, by Congress. The 
other statement was that there were two 
viewpoints as to whether or not Congress 
could fix qualifications for voters in State 
or local elections. 

As to the first statement, he showed his 
preference by advocating Federal enactment 
of his bill. On the other proposition he 
expressed no opinion. 

The purpose in this pamphlet is not to 
challenge the patriotism or intellectual 
qualifiactions of any Senator, but to attempt 
to provide data to set straight on a funda- 
mental matter all who may entertain these 
ideas. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
article I, section 2, clause 1; said: 

“SECTION. 2. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen every 
second Year by the People of the several 
States, and the Electors in each State shall 
have the Qualifications requisite for Electors 
of the most numerous Branch of the State 
Legislature.” 

This section was in the original Constitu- 
tion, as adopted in convention September 17, 
1787, and has never been amended in any 
way. On the contrary, it has been fortified 
by the seventeenth amendment, the first 
clause of which reads: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures.” 

The identity of the language as to qualifi- 
cations shows no intention of changing one 
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iota from the purposes of 1787. So that the 
same standard is to be understood as being 
accepted in 1787 and in 1912-13, or during 
and after 126 years. This is significant; 
especially in view of the fact that suffrage 
occupied the public and national mind as of 
utmost importance in 1869-70, as is evi- 
denced by the fifteenth amendment, which 
did not pretend to fix qualifications for 
voters, but denied the State and the United 
States the power to abridge or deny the 
right of citizens to vote on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. There is no suggestion that a State 
should be prohibited from denying the right 
to vote for nonpayment of a tax. 

We furthermore find language in the four- 
teenth amendment, 1866-68, which recog- 
nizes the right of States to deny the right to 
vote to male citizens, but penalize those 
States by reducing the basis of representa- 
tion. See section 2, fourteenth amendment. 
Section 3 of this amendment distinguishes 
between electors and elected and imposes a 
disability (which could be and has been re- 
moved by Congress) merely against officials. 

The nineteenth amendment prohibits de- 
nial or abridgement of the right to vote on 
account of sex. This is the last constitu- 
tional provision dealing with suffrage, and 
again omits all reference to nonpayment of 
taxes. 

The original Constitution in article II, 
section 1, clause 2, goes even further in dele- 
gating power to the States over selection of 
electors for President and Vice President. 

It reads: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such Manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a Num- 
ber of Electors.” 

Clause 3 of the same article thus deals 
with the power of Congress in this matter, 
and in a limitative manner: 

“The Congress may determine the Time of 
chusing the Electors and the Day on which 
they shall give their Votes; which Day shall 
be the same throughout the United States.” 

The 12th amendment provides the manner 
in which these electors evidence their votes, 
and, in event no person shall have received 
a majority, requires the House of Represent- 
atives to choose by ballot, from the three 
highest voted for by the electors, the Presi- 
dent. It preserves the original language, 
changing only the spelling of “chusing,” and 
provides, “But in choosing the President, the 
votes shall be taken by states, the represen- 
tation from each state having one vote.” 

The 20th amendment, which deals with 
the power only of the President and Vice 
President, Senators, and Representatives, 
amends portions of article II, section 1, 
clause 2, of the Constitution, but nowhere 
touches on the qualification of voters who 
should choose electors. 

It is interesting and proper to note the 
accuracy of the language employed, both in 
the original Constitution and in the amend- 
ments, and especially where the word “man- 
ner” is used. 

The 12th amendment provides the manner 
in which these electors evidence manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct, a number 
of “electors.” The word “elect” is nowhere 
used, and the manner of making the appoint- 
ment and all matters incidental thereto, ex- 
cept as to times and days heretofore men- 
tioned, are left to the discretion of the State 
legislatures. The selection of electors is a 
function of the State, and the State is the 
recognized unit where the selection of a 
President is left to the House of Represent- 
atives. This has been emphatically asserted 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
and will be shown in another part of this 
discussion. 

The word “manner” has a different appli- 
cation in article I, section 4, clause 1, which 
reads, as in the original: 

“SECTION 4. The Times, Places, and Manner 
of holding Elections for Senators and Repre- 
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sentatives, shall be prescribed in each State 
by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations, except as to the Places of chus- 
ing Senators.” 

This clause refers to “holding elections” 
only. In no way does it deal with the quali- 
fication of voters. Obviously, the members 
of the Constitutional Convention saw and 
made a clear distinction between what may 
be called the mechanics of elections, or 
rather, the mechanism, and the persons of 
electors. 

Article I, section 5, clause 1, still as orig- 
inally written, reads: “Each House shall be 
the Judge of the Elections, Returns, and 
Qualifications of its own Members.“ Again 
distinguishing between the electors and the 
elected, as to qualifications. In another 
chapter the congressional interpretation of 
these sections will be treated. 


Mr. Looney reviewed qualifications of 
voters in the Thirteen Colonies, as fol- 
lows: 


A reference to any standard encyclopedia 
will show the investigator that in the Colo- 
nies, both at the time of holding the Con- 
stitutional Convention and anterior thereto, 
provision was made as to qualification of 
voters. There were property qualifications in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York (except in 
New York City and Albany), Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia; religious qualifica- 
tions in Massachusetts, New York, and some 
others at times; limitation of suffrage to 
native-born subjects of England in Pennsyl- 
vania; to Englishmen or descendants and 
French Huguenots in South Carolina; and 
male suffrage only, in Virginia. 

In 1787 all of the States required payment 
of taxes on real or personal property, and 
most of them required the ownership of a 
fairly valuable estate as a qualification for 
Governor, senator, or representative in the 
State legislature. A rather full statement of 
these provisions as to property and tax- 
paying qualifications is to be found in 
Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall. (U.S.) 162, 
172-173). 

There was nothing in the Constitution as 
adopted to abridge or add to qualifications 
of voters in any State, but this subject was 
left in the hands of the States, with a full 
knowledge of the members of the Convention 
as to the different requirements in the dif- 
ferent States. 


In regard to the Articles of Confed- 
eration, Mr. Looney said: 


For the reason that the Constitutional 
Convention distinguished between the man- 
ner of holding elections or making appoint- 
ment of electors, or chusing“ Senators by 
legislators, attention is directed to the pro- 
vision in the Articles of Confederation which 
were adopted July 9, 1778. 

“Article v. For the more convenient man- 
agement of the general interest of the united 
states. delegates shall be annually appointed 
in such manner as the legislature of each 
state shall direct, to meet in Congress on 
the first Monday in November, in every year, 
with a power reserved to each state, to re- 
cal its delegates, or any of them, at any 
time within the year, and to send others in 
their stead, for the remainder of the Year.” 

* * * » 0 

In determining questions in the united 
states, in Congress assembled, each state 
shall have one vote.“ 

This in the midst of war, shows how 
jealously each State guarded its right to pro- 
vide the qualifications of those who voted 
and who represented it and its people, and 
the phraseology served as a guide, and in at 
least one instance as a model, to be followed 
in preparing the Constitution. Compare ar- 
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ticle II, section 1, clause 2: Each State shall 
appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, 


neo” 


Mr. Looney then summarized the pro- 
ceedings in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, as follows: 


When the Convention assembled, several 
members of the body offered drafts of con- 
stitutions. In order to provide a ready ref- 
erence, the following citations will be of 
pages of Formation of the Union, a Govern- 
ment publication issued in 1927 under House 
Concurrent Resolution No, 23 of date May 
10, 1926. 

1. Edmund Randolph's plan, 
May 29, 1787 (p. 116): 

“4. Resolved, That the members of the first 
branch of the National Legislature ought to 
be elected by the people of the several States 
year for the term of 5 


presented 


18, 1787 (p. 979) after providing for an “as- 
sembly” and a senate as the legislature of the 
United States: 

11. The assembly to consist of persons 
elected by the people to serve for 3 years.” 

In Charles Pinckney’s draft, article III, 
read: “The members of the House of Dele- 
gates shall be chosen every year by the 
people of the several States; and the quali- 
fications of the electors shall be the same as 
those of the electors in the several States 
for their legislatures.” (This language is not 
found in Formation of the Union, where the 
plan is skeletonized, p. 664, but in Elliott’s 
Debate, 2d ed.) The language as to quali- 
fications seemed to have influenced the 
phraseology used in the Constitution which 
substituted “electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature” for “their 
legislatures.” 

After considering different plans and pro- 
posals affecting the qualifications of elec- 
tors, the Committee of Detail to whom the 
plans and resolutions had been referred, on 
August 6, submitted its report (p. 471). Un- 
der article IV, section 1, they recited, “The 
Members of the House of Representatives 
Shall be chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States comprehended 
within this Union. The qualification of the 
Members shall be the same from time to 
time, as those of the electors in the several 
States, of the most numerous branch of 
their own legislatures.” A comparison with 
article I, section 2, clause 1, shows the above 
idea abbreviated and made more concise. 

The Committee of Detail were: Rutledge, 
of South Carolina; Edmund Randolph, of 
Virginia; Nathaniel Gorham, of Massa- 
chusetts, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole; Oliver Ellsworth and 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania. John Rut- 
ledge was offered a place on the first U.S. 
Supreme Court and was afterward appointed 
Chief Justice. Edmund Randolph was 
Washington’s first Attorney General. Oliver 
Ellsworth was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. James Wilson was a member of that 
Court. The legal ability of their fitness 
to distinguish between shades of meaning 
in words employed to state a legal require- 
ment cannot be questioned. 

In the convention notes of Rufus King 
of date August 7 (“Formation of the Union,” 
p. 873), when the phrase “Electors to be the 
same as those of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature,” King quotes Mor- 
ris, who offered as an alternative, “to add 
a clause giving to the National Legislature 
powers to alter the qualifications.” Where- 
upon Ellsworth said, “If the Legislature( i.e., 
Congress) can alter the qualifications they 
may disqualify three-fourths, or a greater 
portion, of the electors. This would go far 
to create aristocracy—the States have staked 
their liberties on the qualifications which 
we have proposed to confirm.” 
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John Dickinson wished to confine the 
electors to freeholders, saying, “not from 
freeholders but from those who are not free- 
holders, free governments have been en- 
dangered“ (pp. 873-874); and Madison said, 
“I am in favor of entrusting the right of 
suffrage to freeholders only” (p. 874). 

On August 8 the discussion being con- 
tinued, Gorham spoke as follows: “The 
qualifications (being such as the several 
States prescribe for electors of their most 
numerous branch of the legislature) stand 
well. * * * There is no risk in allowing 
the merchants and mechanics to be electors, 
they have been so time immemorial in this 
country and in England. We must not dis- 
regard the habits, usages, and prejudices of 
the people” (pp. 815-816) . 

In Madison’s own notes, August 17, 1787 
(p. 487), he reports Mr. Gouverneur Morris, 
“Another objection against the clause as it 
stands is that it makes the qualifications of 
the National Legislature depend on the will 
of the States, which he thought not proper.” 
On this same date he reports James Wilson 
as stating. “This part of the report was well 
considered by the committee, and he did not 
think it could be changed for the better. 
It was difficult to form any rule of qualifica- 
tions for all the States. Unnecessary innova- 
tions, he thought, too, should be avoided. It 
would be hard and disagreeable for the same 
persons at the same time, to vote for repre- 
sentatives in the State legislature and to be 
excluded from a vote for those in the 
National Legislature’ (p. 487). Madison 
also reports, “Mr. Ellsworth thought the 
qualifications of the electors stood on the 
most proper footing. The right of suffrage 
was a tender point, and strongly guarded by 
most of the State constitutions. The people 
will not readily subscribe to the National 
Constitution if it should subject them to be 
disfranchised. The States are the best 
judges of the circumstarces and temper of 
their own people” (p. 487). 

Dr. Franklin said among other things: “He 
did not think the elected had any right in 
any case to narrow the privileges of the elec- 
tors” (p. 491). “Mr. Rutledge thought the 
idea of restraining the right of suffrage to the 
freeholders a very unadvised one” (p. 491). 

There may be those who will insist that 
these arguments are based on the fear that 
the power vested in the National Legislature, 
or in other words “the elected,” might dis- 
franchise, rather than enfranchise, but it is 
plain that the sword is two-edged, and Con- 
gress being without the power by fixing 
qualifications to diminish the number of 
electors, is equally without power to increase 
the electorate. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
and these three appointees to the Supreme 
Court of the United States being of one 
mind in understanding the phrase “electors 
to be the same as those of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature,” how can a 
contrary interpretation be honestly accepted 
by any intelligence, 155 years thereafter? 


Mr. Looney quoted from Federalist 
Paper No. 52, as attributed to Alexan- 
der Hamilton, as follows: 


“I shall begin with the House of Repre- 
sentatives * The first view to be taken 
of this part of the Government, relates to 
the qualifications of the electors and the 
elected. 

“Those of the former are to be the same 
with those of the electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislatures. 
The definitions of the right of suffrage is 
very justly regarded as a fundamental arti- 
cle of republican government. It was in- 
cumbent on the Convention, therefore, to 
define and establish this right in the Con- 
stitution. To have left it open for the oc- 
casional regulation of the Congress would 
have been improper for the reason just men- 
tioned. * * * The provision made by the 
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Convention appears, therefore, to be the 
best that lay within their option. It must 
be satisfactory to every State; because it is 
conformable to the standard already estab- 
lished or which may be established by the 
State itself” (p. 290). 

The above was written by Hamilton, ac- 
cording to that best of authorities, General 
Washington. Hamilton believed not only 
in centralized government but in monarchi- 
cal government, and we cannot charge him 
with States rights which influenced his ex- 
planation of the clear language of the Con- 
stitution and its exclusive—its properly ex- 
clusive—meaning. 

In contrast to the provision for electors, 
the Federalist, No. LII, discusses the 
“elected”: “The qualifications of the elected, 
being less carefully and properly defined by 
the State constitution, and being at the 
same time more susceptible of uniformity, 
have been very properly considered and 
regulated by the Convention” (p. 291). 


Continuing, Mr. Looney said: 


In the State conventions held to consider 
adoption of the Constitution, there were no 
resolutions criticizing the phrase, “the Elec- 
tors in each State shall have the Qualifica- 
tions requisite for Electors in the most nu- 
merous Branch of the State Legislature.” 
There were, however, evidences of dissatis- 
faction with the concluding language of ar- 
ticle I, section 4, clause 1, referring to times, 
places, and manner of holding elections, and 
which read, “but the Congress may at any 
time by Law make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of chusing Senators,” 

Massachusetts, on February 7, 1788, rec- 
ommended “That Congress do not exercise 
the powers vested in them by the fourth 
section of the first article, but in cases where 
a State shall neglect or refuse to make the 
regulations therein mentioned, or shall make 
regulations subversive of the rights of the 
people to a free and equal representation in 
Congress agreeably to the Constitution.” 
(Elliott's Debates, 2d ed., p. 54.) 

South Carolina, on May 27, 1788: “And 
whereas it is essential to the preservation 
of the rights reserved to the several States, 
and the freedom of the people, under the 
operations of the general government, that 
the right of prescribing the manner, time, 
and places of holding the elections to the 
Federal legislature, should be forever annexed 
to the sovereignty of the several States: 
This Convention doth declare, that the 
same ought to remain to all posterity, a 
perpetual and fundamental right in the lo- 
cal, exclusive of the interference of the gen- 
eral government, except in cases where the 
legislatures of the States shall refuse or 
neglect to perform and fulfill the same, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the said Constitu- 
tion.” (Elliott’s Debates, 2d ed., p. 350.) 

New York on July 26, 1886, in full con- 
fidence * * * that the Congress will not 
make or alter any regulation in this State, 
respecting the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senator or Representa- 
tive, unless the legislature of this State shall 
neglect or refuse to make laws or regula- 
tions for the purpose, or from any circum- 
stance be incapable of making the same” 
(Elliott, 2d ed., p. 363). 

Rhode Island, on May 29, 1789, copied 
without change the New York declaration, 
and added after the final word there, a 
comma and the words “and that in those 
eases such power will only be exercised un- 


til the legislature of this State shall make 
provision in the premises.” 


Decisions of U.S. courts were reviewed 
by Mr. Looney to the following exte:.t: 

Bradley, Circuit Justice, in Federal Case 
No. 14, page 897, U.S. v. Cruikshank, speak- 
ing of the 15th amendment, declares, “It 
does not confer the right to vote. That 
is the prerogative of the State laws. It only 
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confers a right not to be excluded from 
voting by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, and this is all the 
right that Congress can enforce. It con- 
fers upon citizens of the African race the 
same right to vote as white citizens. It 
makes them equal. This is the whole scope 
of the amendment. The powers of Congress, 
therefore, are confined within this scope.” 

And, again, “It is not the right to vote 
which is guaranteed to all citizens, Con- 
gress cannot interfere with the regulation of 
that right by the States except to prevent, 
by appropriate legislation, any distinction as 
to race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. The State may establish any other 
conditions and discriminations it pleases, 
whether as to age, sex, property, education, 
or anything else.” (Of course, “sex” has 
been added by the 19th amendment.) This 
case was decided in 1874. 

In 1875, the case of U.S. v. Reese (92 
U.S. 214) was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, wherein, on page 
217, the Court said, “The 15th amendment 
does not confer the right of suffrage upon 
anyone .“ 
interest because of the discussion of the 
capitation tax in the dissent of Justice 
Clifford. Justice Clifford thus states the 
Kentucky law, “Such citizens, without dis- 
tinction of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude, in order that they may be en- 
titled to vote at any such election (Le., a 
municipal election) must be free male citi- 
zens over 21 years of age, have been a resi- 
dent of the city at least 6 months, and of 
the ward in which he resides at least 60 
days prior to the day of election, and have 
paid the capitation tax assessed by the city 
on or before the 15th of January preced- 
ing the day of election * * *” (92 U.S., p. 
226). “Payment of the capitation tax on or 
before the 15th of January preceding the 
day of the election, is, beyond all doubt, 
one of the prerequisite acts, if not the 
only one referred to in that part of the 
section.” The section referred to is section 
3 of the Enforcement Act of Congress of 
May 31, 1870, 16 Statutes at Large 140. 
Section 3 of the Enforcement Act is explained 
by Judge Clifford, page 228, and by the 
Court's opinion, page 216, as providing, 
“Whenever, under the constitution and laws 
of a State, or the laws of a Territory, any act 
is or shall be required to be done by any 
such citizen as a prerequisite to qualify to 
entitle him to vote, the offer of any such 
citizen to perform the act required to be 
done as aforesaid shall, if it fail to be 
carried into execution by reason of the 
wrongful act or omission aforesaid of the 
person or officer charged with the duty of 
receiving or permitting such performance or 
offer to perform, be deemed and held as a 
performance in law of such act.” Judge 
Clifford further states, page 229, “Obviously, 
the payment of the capitation tax on or be- 
fore the time mentioned is a prerequisite 
to qualify the citizen to vote.” And again, 
page 231, “Had Congress intended by the 
third section of that act to abrogate the 
election law of the State creating the pre- 
requisite in question, it is quite clear that 
the second section would have been wholly 
unnecessary.” 

Judge Hunt in his dissent, page 247, says: 
“By the 2d section of the 14th amend- 
ment, each State had the power to re- 
fuse the right of voting, at its elections, to 
any class of persons, the only consequence 
being a reduction of its representation in 
Congress, etc. * * * This was understood 
to mean, and did mean, that if any one of 
the late slaveholding States should desire 
to exclude all its colored population from 
the right of voting at the expense of reducing 
its representation in Congress, it could do 
s0.” Judge Hunt quotes the act of Con- 
gress, pages 239-240, and quotes from the 
indictment in this case, which specifically 
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alleged “that by the statute of Kentucky to 
entitle one to vote in an election in that 
State the voter must possess certain qualifi- 
cations recited and have paid a capitation 
tax assessed by the city of Lexington; that 
James F. Robinson was the collector of said 
city entitled to collect said tax; that Garner, 
in order that he might be entitled to vote, 
did offer * * * to pay any capitation tax, 
etc.” 

There is a recognition after the passage 
of the 15th amendment, by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the courts, as well as 
by Congress, of the States right to make a 
capitation or poll tax a prerequisite to vot- 
ing. 

In 1884, in the Ku Klug cases (110 US. 
651), after quoting article I, section 2, the 
Court said: “The States in prescribing the 
qualifications of voters for the most numer- 
ous branch of their own legislatures do not 
do this with reference to the election for 
Members of Congress, nor can they prescribe 
the qualifications for voters for those eo 
nomine, They define who are to vote for 
the popular branch of their own legislature, 
and the Constitution of the United States 
says the same persons shall vote for Mem- 
bers of Congress in that State.” Later in 
this decision the Court said: “It is as es- 
sential to the successful working of the 
Government that the great organisms of its 
executive and legislative branches should 
be the free choice of the people, as that 
the original form of it should be.” 

In 1914, in Guinn v. U.S. (238 US. 347), 
speaking of the 15th amendment, the 
Court said: “It is true also that the amend- 
ment does not change, modify, or deprive 
the States of their full power as to suffrage 
except, of course, as to the subject with 
which the amendment deals and to the ex- 
tent that obedience to its command is neces- 
sary. Thus the authority over suffrage which 
the States possess and the limitation which 
the amendment imposes are coordinate and 
one may not destroy the other without bring- 
ing about the destruction of both” (p. 362). 
In stating the Government's contentions, 
the Court had just previously said: “It (the 
United States) says State power to provide 
for suffrage is not disputed, although, of 
course, the authority of the 15th amend- 
ment and the limitation on that power 
which it imposes is insisted upon” (p. 359). 

In 1916, in U.S. v. Gradwell (243 U.S. 476), 
the Court reviewed the acts of Congress in 
regulating the conduct of congressional elec- 
tions, and said of this (p. 483): “It will be 
seen from this statement of the important 
features of these enactments that Congress 
by them committed to Federal officers a very 
full participation in the process of the elec- 
tion of Congressmen, from the registration of 
voters to the final certifying of the results, 
and that the control thus established over 
such elections was comprehensive and com- 
plete.” 

In 1919 in Hawke v. Smith (253 U.S. 221), 
on page 227, the Court said: “A legislature 
was then (ie., in 1787) the representative 
body which made the laws of the people. 
The term is often used in the Constitution 
with this evident meaning. Article I, sec- 
tion 2, prescribes the qualifications of elec- 
tors of Congressmen as those ‘Requisite for 
Electors in the most numerous Branch of the 
State Legislature.“ And on page 228: There 
can be no question that the framers of the 
Constitution clearly understood and care- 
fully used the terms in which that instru- 
ment referred to the action of the legislatures 
of the States. When they intended that 
direct action by the people should be had, 
they were no less accurate in the use of apt 
phraseology to carry out such purpose. The 
Members of the House of Representatives 
were required to be chosen by the people of 
the several States” (art. I, sec. 2). 

In 1920, in Newberry v. United States (256 
U.S. 232), on page 249, we read, We find no 
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support in reason or authority for the argu- 
ment that because the offices were created 
by the Constitution, Congress has some in- 
definite, undefined power over elections for 
Senators and Representatives not derived 
from section 4.” 

The decision then quotes from Judge 
Iredell (afterward of this Court) in the 
North Carolina Convention of 1788, “* * + 
the same observation may be made as to the 
House of Representatives, since as they are 
to be chosen by the electors of the most 
numerous branch of each State legislature, 
if there are no State legislatures, there are 
no persons to choose the House of Repre- 
sentatives” (p. 249). On page 255, the Court 
said, “Section 4 was bitterly attacked in the 
State conventions of 1787-89, because of its 
alleged possible use to create preferred classes 
and finally to destroy the State. * * * Mr. 
Hamilton asserted, ‘The truth is that there 
is no method of securing to the voter the 
preference apprehended, but by prescribing 
qualifications of property either for those 
who may elect or be elected. But this forms 
no part of the power to be conferred upon 
the National Government. Its authority 
would be expressly restricted to the regula- 
tion of the times, the places, and the manner 
of elections. The qualifications of the per- 
sons who may choose or be chosen, as has 
been remarked upon another occasion, are 
defined and fixed in the Constitution and 
are unalterable by the legislature.’ 
Federalist, LX.) The history of the times 
indicates beyond reasonable doubt that if 
the Constitution makers had claimed for 
this section the latitude we are now asked 
to sanction, it would not have been ratified.” 
(See Story, Constitution, secs. 814, et 
seq.) It is highly noteworthy that the two 
authorities above cited, Alexander Hamilton 
and Justice Story, were perhaps, with Chief 
Justice Marshall, the most prominent pro- 
ponents of a strong National Government and 
in no wise equally strong advocates of State 
sovereignty. 

In 1931, in Smiley v. Holm (285 US. 355, 
p. 366), Chief Justice Hughes (Cardoza took 
no part): “The subject matter is the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives. It cannot be 
doubted that these comprehensive words 
embrace authority to provide a complete 
code for congressional elections, not only as 
to times and places, but in relation to 
notices, registration, protection of voters, 
prevention of fraud and corrupt practices, 
counting of votes, duties of inspectors and 
canvassers, and making and publication of 
election returns; in short to the numerous 
requirements as to the procedure and safe- 
guards which experience shows are necessary 
in order to enforce the fundamental rights 
involved, * * * All this is comprised in the 
subject of times, places, and manner of 
holding elections and involves lawmaking in 
its essential features and most important 
aspect.” This case involved the power of 
the Governor to yeto a congressional re- 
districting act by the legislature. 
There the Court said, “At the time of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution it 
appears that only two States had provided 
for a veto upon the passage of legislative 
bills. * * But the restriction which existed 
in the case of these States was well known.” 

In the same year, in the case of Koenig v. 
Flynn (285 U.S. 875), the argument of Henry 
Epstein, late candidate for attorney general 
and his brief, cosigned by John J. Bennett, 
contained authorities to sustain their con- 
tention that fixing the boundaries of con- 
gressional districts “calls for the exercise of 
the lawmaking function.” And the brief of 
James A. Farley, filed by Robert F. Wagner 
and John J. O'Connor, argued that “the 
phrase ‘prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof’ means legislation in each 
State by whomsoever each State has deter- 
mined to be its lawmaking power.” 
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It is true that the question of qualifica- 
tions is not raised in these cases, but the 
language of the U.S. Constitution which 
gives the Congress the power to make or al- 
ter such regulations is specifically explained 
in Smiley v. Holm, which is given as the 
basis for the Supreme Court's decision in the 
Koenig case. It is to be noted that not only 
are qualifications for voters distinguished 
from the time, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections, but these latter provisions are 
in section 4 while the former are in the first 
clause of section 2 and are part of the same 
sentence that creates the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This brings us to the case of United States 
v. Classie (313 U.S. 299), which has been de- 
clared by the U.S. Senator first referred to 
as an authority for his position. An ex- 
amination of the facts on which this case 
was founded refutes any contention that it 
even suggests an interference with the right 
of the States to fix qualifications for voters. 
Mr. Justice Stone, now Chief Justice, states 
that “The questions for decision are whether 
the right of qualified voters to have their 
ballots counted is a right secured by the 
Constitution within the meaning of sections 
19 and 20 of the Criminal Code, and whether 
the acts of appellees charged in the indict- 
ment violate those sections” (p. 307). On 
page 308, “The charge * * * was that the 
appellees conspired * * * to injure and op- 
press citizens in the full exercise and en- 
joyment of rights and privileges secured to 
them by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States; namely (1) the right of qual- 
ified voters who cast their ballots in the 
primary elections to have their ballots 
counted as cast for the candidate of their 
choice.” It is obvious that the qualifica- 
tions of voters was not an issue in this case, 
but the voters involved were unquestioned 
qualified voters, and the question was fraud 
in holding a primary election. 

On the other hand, in the Classic case, 
the Court said, “That the free choice by the 
people of representatives of Congress sub- 
ject only to the restrictions to be found in 
sections 2 and 4 of article I and elsewhere 
in the Constitution, was one of the great 
purposes of our constitutional scheme of 
government cannot be doubted” (p. 316). 
Again, the Court said, “As we have said, a 
dominant purpose of section 2 so far as the 
selection of representatives in Congress is 
concerned, was to secure to the people the 
right to choose representatives by the de- 
signated electors, that is to say, by some 
form of election.” The restrictions, of 
course, are those imposed by the phrase, 
“The Electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for Electors of the 
mest numerous Branch of the State Legis- 
lature,” and “the designated electors” are 
the electors designated in the same phrase. 

We may add that as far back as the 14th 
Congress (1815-17) in the case of Potterfield 
v. McCoy (C. and H. 267, 270), where there 
had been an agreement between the two 
candidates as to the classes of voters that 
were to be admitted, the committee to whom 
the contest was referred, held that the agree- 
ment of parties could not enlarge or dimin- 
ish the rights of voters and decided the votes 
to be legal or illegal according to the Virginia 
law and the House adopted the report of the 
committee. 


In conclusion, Mr. Looney said: 


The other question raised was as to the 
right of Congress to fix qualifications for 
voters in State or local elections, This 
matter should be set at rest by the au- 
thorities heretofore cited, but the exact 
matter has been dealt with in a definite 
manner. First, there is nothing anywhere 
in the Constitution itself fixing the quali- 
fications for voters in State elections; sec- 
ond, in three places we find provisions in 
the Constitution that leave to the State 
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or its governmental agencies the determina- 
tion of the electorate: 

(a) Article I, section 2, “The Electors in 
each State shall have the Qualifications 
requisite for Electors of the most numerous 
Branch of the State Legislature,” to vote for 
Representative; 

(b) Article I, section 3, clause 1, “The 
Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote.“ 

(c) “Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors, ete.,“ to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

(d) The first and third cited provisions 
have never been changed. 

Article I, section 3, clause 1, has been 
changed by the 17th amendment and 
made to conform to article I, section 2, clause 
1, by making the same qualifications, to wit: 
“Electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislatures,” the electors of U.S. 
Senators. 

In Hawke v. Smith (253 U.S. 221), the 
Court said, page 227, “It is not the function 
of courts or legislative bodies, National or 
State, to alter the methods which the Con- 
stitution has fixed.” 

In United States v. Cruikshank (92 US. 
542), page 556: “The right to vote in the 
States comes from the States; but the right 
of exemption from the prohibited discrimin- 
ation comes from the United States. The 
first has not been granted or secured by the 
Constitution of the United States; but the 
last has been.” This decision was rendered 
by Chief Justice Waite in 1876. 

The same Court at the same term, the same 
Justice speaking, in United States v. Reese 
(92 U.S. 214), on page 218, said, The power 
of Congress to legislate at all upon the sub- 
ject of voting at State elections rests upon 
this amendment,” These decisions were 
rendered during the days when factions 
pressed hard for legislation and adjudication 
that would make the Congress supreme and 
give it full jurisdiction over the situation in 
the South, and the above two cases arose in 
Louisiana and Kentucky, respectively. 

In McPherson v. Blocker (146 U.S. 1), de- 
cided in October 1892, the Court considered a 
Michigan statute requiring electors for 
President to be elected by districts instead 
of the State at large, and held it valid. In 
the course of its decision, the Court said, 
“The right to vote intended to be 
refers to the right to vote as established by 
the laws and constitution of the State.” 
These comprehensive words, “the right to 
vote,” necessarily preclude intervention by 
Congress and conclude all discussion, so that 
views contrary to the Supreme Court’s con- 
tinual rulings as to State elections cannot 
be treated as resting upon logic or law. 


Madam President, I yield the floor. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DELEGA- 
TION OF MEMBERS FROM BRA- 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on American Republics Affairs 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
be recognized for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a number of distinguished col- 
leagues from a neighboring, friendly, and 
close country so far as its ties with the 
United States over many decades is 
concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Ambassador 
from Brazil to the United States be per- 
mitted the privilege of the floor today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, this 
noon the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions was privileged and honored to have 
as its guests the Ambassador from Brazil 
to the United States, His Excellency 
Roberto De Oliveira Campos, and a group 
of parliamentarians from the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Madam President, it was a delightful 
luncheon from the standpoint of those 
of us who represented the Senate of the 
United States, for we gained much from 
this association with our Brazilian neigh- 
bors. We carried out again a recom- 
mendation which the Committee on For- 
eign Relations made to the Department 
of State some years ago that it should 
endeavor to increase the number of ex- 
changes of parliamentarians between the 
United States and the countries of Latin 
America, and vice versa. 

This able group of Brazilians ex- 
changed their views with us at luncheon 
this noon. 

It is now my honor and privilege to 
present to the Senate of the United 
States His Excellency, the Ambassador 
of Brazil, and the group of parliamen- 
tarians from the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies. I have assured them that 
their names will be inscribed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of this day’s pro- 
ceedings, and I ask unanimous consent 
that that may be done. 

There being no objection, the names 
of the visiting members of the Education 
and Culture Committee of the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
VisITING MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATION AND 

CULTURE COMMITTEE OF THE BRAZILIAN 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 

The Honorable Francisco Bardaro, Jr., Fed- 
eral Deputy from Minas Gerais, Social Demo- 
cratic Party (PSD). 

The Honorable Dirceu Cardoso, Federal 
Deputy from Espirito Santo, Social Demo- 
cratic Party (PSD). 

The Honorable Lauro Monteiro da Cruz, 
Federal Deputy from São Paulo, National 
Democratic Union (UDN). 

The Honorable Euripedes Cardoso de Me- 
nezes, Federal Deputy from Guanabara, Na- 
tional Democratic Union (UDN). 

The Honorable Abel Rafael Pinto, Federal 
Deputy from Minas Gerais, Popular Repre- 
sentation Party (PRP). 

The Honorable Yukishique Tamura, Fed- 
eral Deputy from Sao Paulo, Social Demo- 
cratic Party (PSD). 

The Honorable Lenoir Vargas, Federal Dep- 
uty from Santa Catarina, Social Democratic 
Party (PSD). 

Accompanied by Jose Augusto Nacimento 
Guerra, Chief Clerk, Education and Culture 
Committee. 

AID escorts: Isabel S. Galloway, Division 
of International Training; Walter O. Kemm- 
sies, interpreter; Sylvia Moraes, interpreter; 
Leda Duncan Ihler, interpreter. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, the 
Ambassador of Brazil and the group of 
parliamentarians from Brazil. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I am 
sure the minority would wish to join with 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
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Mr. Morse] in welcoming our fellow 
parliamentarians from Brazil to this 
Chamber and to the Nation. Especially 
at this time in the affairs of the area 
of the world in which they are located 
it should be impressed upon the mind 
and heart of every American that our 
friendship with Brazil is indispensable 
to peace, progress, and freedom in South 
America and to the future development 
of our world. 

Therefore, it is with a feeling of spe- 
cial pride and sincere hospitality in ap- 
preciation for the enduring ties of 
friendship between our Nation and Bra- 
zil that I join with the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, to whom we are 
grateful for the opportunity, in wel- 
coming to the Chamber, in the name of 
the minority, our fellow parliamentari- 
ans from Brazil. 

Mr. MORSE. 
from New York. 


I thank the Senator 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. Jarman, 
of Oklahoma, and Mr. Devine, of Ohio, 
as additional managers on the part of 
the House at the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses to the bill (S. 1969), to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
as amended, to provide for supplemental 
air carriers, and for other purposes. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2533) to amend the require- 
ments for participation in the 1962 feed 
grain program. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 5968) to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 7549. An act for the relief of Lewis In- 
visible Stitch Machine Co., Inc., now known 
as Lewis Sewing Machine Co.;: 

H.R. 9751. An act to authorize appro- 
priations during fiscal year 1963 for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 9778. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain steel and steel products 
donated for an addition to the Chippewa 
County War Memorial Hospital, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 7549. An act for the relief of Lewis 
Invisible Stitch Machine Co., Inc., now 
known as Lewis Sewing Machine Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 9751. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscal year 1963 for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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H. R. 9778. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain steel and steel products 
donated for an addition to the Chippewa 
County War Memorial Hospital, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; to the Committee on Finance. 


INCREASED SALARIES FOR MEM- 
BERS OF FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, in 
order that we may attract the ablest 
lawyers to the Federal judiciary and 
properly recognize the responsibility 
which they bear in our system of Gov- 
ernment, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill that would raise the sal- 
aries of al! members of the Federal judi- 
ciary by $5,000. The present salary 
range for the Federal judiciary is from 
$22,500 for Federal district judges to 
$35,500 for the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

The purposes of this bill are to com- 
pensate more justly the present mem- 
bers of the Federal judiciary and to help 
make it possible to attract many bril- 
liant legal minds who cannot now make 
the financial sacrifice involved in leaving 
lucrative private practice to serve on the 
bench. 

We all recognize the degree of respon- 
sibility borne by Federal judges in our 
tripartite system of Government. They 
are called upon to decide cases of the 
most profound constitutional signifi- 
cance and of the utmost economic com- 
plexity. Their decisions can and do af- 
fect the very fabric of our society, and 
it is a clear duty of Congress to do what- 
ever it can to attract the Nation’s ablest 
lawyers to the Federal judiciary. 

For many years I have been aware of 
the difficulty in attracting the cream of 
our Nation’s legal talent to the Federal 
judiciary, particularly to the district 
courts. One of the barriers to securing 
our finest lawyers for the Federal bench 
is the relatively low salary offered. 

It is not simply that an outstanding 
lawyer can earn considerably more in 
private practice than he can as a Fed- 
eral judge; an appointment to the Fed- 
eral bench will always demand some fi- 
nancial sacrifice for most lawyers, and 
this is readily accepted. But at the same 
time we should recognize that a judge- 
ship carries with it many financial bur- 
dens incident to public life, and the sac- 
rifice demanded should not be so great 
that many lawyers are reluctantly forced 
to decline appointment to the bench be- 
cause their future salary will not permit 
them to discharge both these extrajudi- 
cial obligations and their personal fam- 
ily obligations. 

I am aware of the unwritten tradition 
that the salaries of the Members of Con- 
gress should match those of Federal 
district judges. This tradition should 
be breached because there is a basic dif- 
ference between members of the judi- 
ciary and Members of Congress. Mem- 
bers of Congress can supplement their 
salaries in a number of ways; for exam- 
ple by engaging in a part-time practice 
of law or in limited business activities. 
Such avenues are not open to Federal 
judges, and I think the time has come to 
break with tradition that Congressmen 
and Federal district judges should re- 
ceive equivalent salaries. 
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Hence, the bill that I am introducing, 
which is confined to the salaries of the 
Federal judiciary, should not be misread 
as an invitation to increase the salaries 
of Members of the Congress. 

A bill identical to the one I am intro- 
ducing is H.R. 8667, which was intro- 
duced in the House during the last ses- 
sion by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
of New York. I urge favorable consid- 
eration of this program legislation by 
both Houses of Congress. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3058) to provide for an 
increase in judicial salaries, introduced 
by Mr. Dopp, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 5 of title 28, United States Code, re- 
lating to the salaries of the Chief Justice 
of the United States and of the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is amended by striking out 835,500“ 
and substituting therefor “$40,500”, and by 
striking out “$35,000” and substituting there- 
for “$40,000”. 

(b) Section 44(d) of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to circuit judges, is 
amended by striking out “$25,500” and sub- 
stituting therefor “$30,500”. 

(c) Section 135 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to district judges, is amended 
by striking out 822,500“ and substituting 
therefor “$27,500”, and by striking out 
“$23,000” and substituting therefor “$28,000”. 

(d) Section 173 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Claims, is amended by striking out “$25,500” 
and substituting therefor “$30,500”. 

(e) Section 213 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, is amended by 
striking out 825,500“ and substituting 
therefor “$30,500”. 

(t) Section 252 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Customs 
Court, is amended by striking out “$22,500” 
and substituting therefor “$27,500”. 

(g) Section 7443(c) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (68A Stat. 879), as 
amended, relating to Judges of the Tax Court 
of the United States, is further amended 
by striking out 822,500“ and substituting 
therefor “$27,500”. 

(h) Section 867 of title 10, United States 
Code, relating to judges of the Court of 
Military Appeals, is amended by striking out 
“$25,500” and substituting therefor “$30,500”. 


IS THE UNITED NATIONS WORTH 
SAVING? 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, in the 
very near future, Congress will be called 
upon to vote approval of the administra- 
tion's proposal to purchase $100 million 
worth of the projected United Nations 
bond issue. Before we do so, I consider it 
natural and proper that we should want 
to take stock of the recent record of the 
United Nations in world affairs, of the 
tendencies at work within it, of how well 
it has served the cause of peace, and 
how well it has served, or can be made 
to serve, our national interests, 
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In increasing numbers, people are be- 
ginning to ask themselves whether the 
United Nations is worth saving. I, my- 
self, believe that the United Nations is 
worth saving, and that is why I cast 
my vote in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in support of the re- 
vised proposal that we purchase outright 
$25 million worth of United Nations 
bonds and authorize matching purchases 
up to a total of $100 million, subject to 
matching commitments by other nations. 

But I also believe that the United Na- 
tions requires saving, because I fear it 
will doom itself if certain of the tenden- 
cies apparent in recent years are per- 
mitted to develop unchecked and if cer- 
tain essential reforms are not instituted. 

It is in this spirit, Madam President, 
that I propose to examine the record and 
present status of the United Nations. 

When the United Nations was found- 
ed, there were absolutely no limits to the 
enthusiasm and optimism of its spon- 
sors. The high sounding principles of 
the United Nations Charter were ac- 
cepted at face value, and the adherence 
of the founding nations to these princi- 
ples was taken for granted. The United 
Nations was to usher in an era of peace 
and international order, an era in which 
the rights of nations, big and small, 
would be protected, and disputes be- 
tween nations would be settled by con- 
ciliation. War was to be banished as 
an instrument of policy; and the Security 
Council was authorized to take whatever 
action might be necessary, including 
military measures, against nations guilty 
of aggression or of violating the peace. 

Today, this dream lies shattered by 
events in the Congo, by India’s forcible 
annexation of Goa, and by the Pandora’s 
box of unilateral threats that this action 
has already opened—Indonesia’s threats 
against Dutch New Guinea, Iraq’s 
threats against Kuwait, India’s renewed 
threats against Kashmir, and so on. 

Today, people throughout the free 
world are asking themselves whether 
the United Nations can be saved, and, 
for that matter, whether it is really 
worth saving. 

They are profoundly disturbed by the 
United Nations role in the Congo—by 
its seeming tolerance of Lumumbaism, 
by the brutal military intervention in 
Katanga, by its extreme tardiness in 
taking action against the pro- 
Communist forces of Vice Premier 
Antoine Gizenga, by the dangerous en- 
couragement to racism implicit in the 
removal of white mercenaries and 
advisers. 

They are disturbed by the failure of 
the United Nations to take any action to 
prevent or condemn India’s attack on 
Goa and by the estimate that had the 
matter been taken to the General As- 
sembly, almost two-thirds of the present 
Assembly would have supported India’s 
action. Ambassador Stevenson, I am 
convinced, spoke for the American 
people when he warned that this failure 
by the United Nations might be “the first 
act in a drama that could end in its 
death.” 

People are also worried over the im- 
plications for the future of the rapidly 
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escalating membership of the United 
Nations. 

When the United Nations was founded 
at San Francisco, there were exactly 
50 members. Today, in consequence of 
the rapid liquidation of the European 
colonial empires, 104 nations are repre- 
sented in the General Assembly, and the 
chances are that at least another 20 
newly emergent nations will be added to 
this number over the next several years. 

Many of the new Afro-Asian member 
nations were ill prepared or hardly pre- 
pared at all for independence. They do 
not understand the meaning of freedom 
or the fundamental issues involved in 
the conflict between the free world and 
the Communist world; and too often 
they are prone to follow the lead of the 
Communist world because of their re- 
sidual resentment against Western 
colonialism and because they have been 
led to believe that violent attacks against 
Western colonialism pay off in the form 
of increased foreign aid, while attacks 
on Soviet colonialism are best avoided, 
because the Soviets are quick to respond 
in anger, and to take political and 
economic countermeasures. 

The Soviets have always exercised a 
negative control over the actions of the 
Security Council, through the uninhibit- 
ed application of the right to veto. In 
1952, under the pressure of the Korean 
war, the United States was able to get 
the General Assembly to place an appar- 
ent curb on the abuse of the veto, 
through the enactment of the so-called 
uniting for peace resolution. Under the 
terms of this resolution, a Security 
Council veto can be overridden by a two- 
thirds majority of the General Assembly 
whenever a breach of the peace is in- 
volved. This victory, unfortunately, has 
proved to be a transitory one. 

Today, thanks to the rapid increase in 
United Nations membership, the Soviets 
have virtually achieved de facto veto 
power over the actions of the General 
Assembly. 

There are today few conceivable is- 
sues on which the Communist nations 
could not rally enough support to pre- 
vent the two-thirds majority vote re- 
quired to override a Soviet veto. And 
when the 11 Communist nations—in- 
cluding Cuba—can persuade the 46 Afro- 
Asian nations to vote with them, they 
have the simple majority required to get 
their own way on procedural matters. If 
another 20 new nations were to enter the 
United Nations, the day may not be too 
far distant when the Soviets will be able 
to muster in the Assembly the two- 
thirds majority necessary to override a 
Western veto. 

It is understandable, Madam Presi- 
dent, that the Western nations should be 
worried over the present situation in the 
General Assembly, and even more wor- 
ried over the prospect for the immediate 
future. It is understandable that doubts 
should now be expressed about a voting 
procedure that gives an African nation 
of 500,000, still emerging from tribalism, 
precisely the same vote as the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In this 
grotesque United Nations calculus, one 
African bushman becomes the equivalent 
of 100 Frenchmen or 400 Americans. 
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And although many plans have been ad- 
vanced for weighting votes by population 
and other factors, there is not the remot- 
est chance that the jealous, sensitive na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
will agree to anything less than the pres- 
ent formula of “one nation, one vote.” 

There is also widespread concern over 
the declared Soviet intention of extend- 
ing the power of the veto to the United 
Nations Secretariat, through the estab- 
lishment of the so-called troika or three- 
man Secretariat. 

Given their veto power in the Security 
Council and their increasing ability to 
prevent any majority directed against 
their interests in the General Assembly, 
the establishment of a Soviet veto power 
over the Secretariat would, in effect, turn 
the United Nations into a captive instru- 
ment of Soviet foreign policy. 

The Western nations were able to 
mobilize sufficient support to defeat the 
Soviet troika proposal. But, without 
abandoning their basic proposal, the 
Soviets have been able to place certain 
limitations on the powers of the Secre- 
tary General through the compromise 
establishment around the Secretary 
General of an inner cabinet of eight 
principal advisers. 

In accepting the general concept of an 
inner cabinet the United States had 
argued for a 5-member body in which the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Western 
Europe, Africa, and Latin America would 
be represented. The Soviets had held 
out for a larger body in which the Com- 
munist bloc, the Western bloc, and the 
neutrals would be equally represented. 
Finally, it was decided to leave the com- 
position of the inner cabinet to the dis- 
cretion of Secretary General U Thant. 

On December 30, it was announced 
that the Secretary General had complet- 
ed the selection of his inner cabinet. In 
this cabinet three Western nations are 
represented—the United States, France, 
and Brazil; two Communist nations—the 
U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia; and three 
Afro-Asian nations—India, the United 
Arab Republic, and Nigeria. This comes 
very close to the 3-3-3 formula proposed 
by the Soviets. Actually, counting U 
Thant as a member of the cabinet, we 
have four Afro-Asian and two Com- 
munist representatives against the three 
Western bloc representatives. 

The principal advisers do not have the 
power of veto. But the establishment of 
this inner cabinet unquestionably dilutes 
the authority of the Secretary General, 
while its composition can hardly be con- 
sidered a victory or an augury of victory 
for the free world. 

Once again the Soviets have de- 
manded the moon, settled for half the 
moon—and persuaded the free world 
that they were being generous in com- 
promising on their original demand. 
But let there be no mistake about it, 
the Soviets will be back for the rest of 
the moon when the Secretary General’s 
term expires 2 years from now. 

There is another situation that has 
many people worried, although little is 
said about it. I refer to the double 
standard of values that governs the em- 
ployment of U.N. personnel. 

The Security Council, the General As- 
sembly and the Secretariat are the di- 
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rect instruments of power in the United 
Nations. But power in any organization 
is transmitted through its personnel. 
In the process of transmitting or ex- 
ecuting directives, their intent can be so 
modified by employees with strong 
ideological convictions that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, personnel must be con- 
sidered a fourth instrument of power 
within the U.N. 

Employees of the U.N. Secretariat are 
recruited according to agreed ratios 
from the member states of the United 
Nations. Theoretically, all of these em- 
ployees, at the point of joining the 
United Nations, abandon their national 
loyalties and ideological convictions and 
become “international civil servants.” 
In practice this absurd concept has fa- 
vored those who are neutral in the 
struggle between East and West and 
militated against applicants with 
strongly anti-Communist views. 

On the other hand, in the case of em- 
ployees from the Communist bloc, it is 
taken for granted by everyone but the 
willfully blind, that all of them are Com- 
munists by conviction and that a very 
substantial percentage of them are 
espionage and secret police agents. The 
“Exposé of Soviet Espionage” prepared 
in May 1960 by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, presented details 
concerning 10 Soviet nationals em- 
ployed by the U.N. who had been obliged 
to leave the United States when the FBI 
established that they were engaged in 
espionage activities. This situation was 
most dramatically highlighted in the 
trial of Judy Coplon, whom the FBI 
caught in the act of turning over classi- 
fied Government documents to Valentin 
Gubitschev, a Soviet citizen employed 
by the U.N. 

Since the U.N. is not an anti-Com- 
munist organization, a record of pro- 
Communist associations or other evi- 
dence which would preclude applicants 
from employment by the U.S. Govern- 
ment or by the British Government or 
by any free and sensible government, 
does not, in itself, preclude an applicant 
from employment by the U.N. 

In the course of 1952, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security called 
before it 33 Americans employed by the 
United Nations in various capacities. 
Twenty-six of these invoked the fifth 
amendment when questioned about 
Communist activities, and these were 
subsequently dismissed by the United 
Nations. Many of those dismissed held 
very high rank. Perhaps the best known 
was Frank Coe, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and onetime 
assistant to Harry Dexter White in the 
Treasury Department. Coe refused to 
answer on grounds of possible self-in- 
crimination when he was asked: “Are 
you a Soviet agent, Mr. Coe?” Mr. Coe 
has now provided us with the answers to 
this question, because he is today work- 
ing as an expert for the Chinese Com- 
munist Government. 

The hearings also developed the in- 
formation that the United Nations had 
previously ignored adverse information 
concerning nine of these employees 
which had been submitted to it by the 
Bae Department Security Clearance 
Board. 
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The very great majority of the West- 
ern nationals employed by the United 
Nations are certainly not pro-Commu- 
nist. Very many of them do combine 
dedication to the ideals of the U.N. with 
dedication to the cause of freedom. At 
the worst, they suffer from the affliction 
of ideological neutralism which is sup- 
posed to be a virtue in the “international 
civil servant.” But there is no question 
that the employment policies of the U.N. 
make things relatively easy for Com- 
munist infiltrees; and there is every rea- 
son to believe that the Communist in- 
filtration among the quotas of the other 
non-Communist nations is at least as 
great as it has been demonstrated to be 
in the case of the American quota. 

Needless to say, a single Communist 
infiltree, in a situation like the Congo, 
or in any other crisis situation, can do 
an infinite amount of damage. 

I know that our intelligence commu- 
nity has had serious reason to believe 
that the U.N.’s former No. 2 man in Ka- 
tanga, Michel Tombelaine, a Frenchman, 
was, at the very least, a Communist sym- 
pathizer. And Tombelaine was one of 
the men primarily responsible for em- 
bittering relations between the U.N. 
and the Katanga government, and for 
launching the September action in Ka- 
tanga without the approval of Dag Ham- 
marskjold and his U.N. superiors. 

The Soviets have, over the past year, 
been demanding a larger quota of Sec- 
retariat employees for the Communist 
countries. This is a demand that will 
prove difficult to resist because, on a pro 
rata basis, they unquestionably are en- 
titled to greater representation in the 
Secretariat staff. 

Finally, there is concern over the 
U.N.’s seemingly hopeless financial plight 
and over the fact that the United States 
has not merely been footing 40 percent 
of the U.N.’s bills, but may be left hold- 
ing the bag for the better part of its 
accumulated deficit. 

France, the Soviet Union, and many 
of the Afro-Asian nations have refused 
to pay any part of the Congo operation. 
The Soviet Union and other nations have 
refused to contribute to the cost of the 
U.N.’s operation along the Israeli fron- 
tier. Most of the member nations are 
heavily in arrears on all of their obliga- 
tions to the United Nations, even where 
they have not formally indicated an in- 
tention to withhold payment. British 
Foreign Secretary Lord Hume, in his re- 
cent statement on the U.N., charged 
that the refusal by so many members 
to bear a share of the cost of the U.N. 
brings the prospect of “power without 
responsibility.” 

The result is that the United Nations 
is $120 million in debt; and, in conse- 
quence of the Congo operation, it is run- 
ning into deeper debt at the rate of 
another $10 million each month. Secre- 
tary General U Thant, in desperation, 
has made an internal loan of $12 million 
from the U.N.’s Children’s Emergency 
Fund—in my opinion, a highly question- 
able measure—and he has now proposed 
15 international bond issue of $200 mil- 

on. 

The crisis of the United Nations is 
therefore fourfold. It is simultaneously 
a crisis of principle, a crisis of structure 
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and personnel, a financial crisis, and a 

crisis of public confidence. 
Unfortunately, Madam President, 


there has always been a tendency for 
opinions on the U.N. to polarize. 

On the one hand, there have been 
those who have credited the U.N. with 
almost miraculous powers and who look 
upon the U.N—and not upon the 
strength and courage and wisdom of 
the free nations—as the “last great hope 
for peace.” 

On the other hand, there have been 
those who have never been able to see 
anything good in the United Nations, 
who deny it any positive accomplish- 
ments, who are convinced that the 
United Nations has always worked and 
will continue to work in the interests of 
the Kremlin, and who feel that we should 
encourage its demise rather than at- 
tempt to delay it. 

Surveying the unbroken panorama of 
crisis and chaos in the U.N., even its 
stanchest friends now agree that the 
U.N. is very sick and that we must do 
some serious rethinking on its structure 
and on our role within the international 
organization. 

In deciding whether the United Na- 
tions can be saved and should be saved, 
it might be well first of all to establish 
what the U.N. is and what it is not, what 
it can do and what it cannot do, the 
situations in which it has succeeded and 
the situations in which it has failed. 

In my opinion, the United Nations has 
never had the miraculous powers 
claimed for it by its utopian supporters. 

On the other hand, there have been 
a number of situations in which it has 
clearly served the cause of freedom and 
the national interests of the United 
States. 

The United Nations has played a posi- 
tive role in those situations where we 
have frankly accepted its limitations. 

There have been other situations 
where the United Nations unquestion- 
ably could have performed more effec- 
tively if we had displayed more vigorous 
leadership within the United Nations and 
more vigorous diplomacy outside the 
U. N. 

Finally, there have been situations in 
which we have completely closed our 
eyes to the United Nations limitations 
and weaknesses and have made it the 
custodian and executive of our foreign 
policy. 

For my own part, I believe that the 
U.N. can play a truly vital role in the 
preservation of peace, in the conciliation 
of disputes, and in the development of 
harmonious relations between the na- 
tions of the world. Given time, given 
patience, and given some basic changes 
in the world in which we live, the U.N. 
may some day begin to function as a 
limited parliament of man. But the 
U.N. is doomed if we continue to indulge 
in illusions concerning its nature, func- 
tions, and powers at this moment in his- 
tory. 

The chief of these illusions is that the 
U.N. today represents a true community 
of nations, united in spirit and purpose, 
and sharing the principles espoused by 
the U.N. Charter. 

If we wish the United Nations to live, 
and if we wish to live with it, we must 
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first of all face up fraakly to the fact 
that there has never been any such com- 
munity of nations; that the United 
Nations, instead, has been from the 
beginning a two-headed organism—a 
composite organization embracing two 
mortally antagonistic camps, the Com- 
munist world and the free world; and 
that the Communist world is out to bury 
this free world by subversion, by infiltra- 
tion, by guerrilla operations, by direct 
aggression where they can get away with 
it, by indirect aggresion where this seems 
safer. 

The existence of the veto is a reflection 
of this fundamental division within the 
U. N. 

My argument is that, once we frankly 
accept the fact of this fundamental 
cleavage within the U.N. and once we 
recognize its limitations, the U.N. can, 
on balance, usefully serve the commu- 
nity of free nations and the cause of 
world peace. 

Madam President, I think it would be 
useful to examine several of the most 
significant case histories of U.N. action 
by way of indicating both its limitations 
and its potentialities. 

In the immediate postwar period there 
were two dramatic examples of how the 
U.N. could be used to serve the cause of 
freedom and to supplement an independ- 
ent foreign policy conceived from the 
standpoint of national interest. 


IRAN 


In January 1946, the Government of 
Iran filed charges with the Security 
Council that the Soviet Union was 
interfering in Iran’s internal affairs by 
refusing to withdraw the troops that 
had been permitted to enter the Province 
of Azerbaijan during the war, and by 
fostering the creation in Azerbaijan of 
a quisling separatist regime. The en- 
suing discussion in the Security Coun- 
cil served to place the facts before 
world opinion, even though the Coun- 
cil went no further than recommend- 
ing that the Soviet and Iranian Govern- 
ments endeavor to resolve the dispute by 
direct negotiations. 

In early May 1946, President Truman 
addressed a strongly worded note to 
Stalin on the question of Iran, warn- 
ing that the United States would not 
stand idly by while Azerbaijan was an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union. On May 9, 
leaving behind their puppet government, 
the Soviet troops were evacuated. Six 
months later, on November 14, 1946, the 
Iranian Army, backed up by President 
Truman’s note, moved to reoccupy Azer- 
baijan. The hated quisling regime col- 
lapsed like a house of cards—and the 
Red army did not lift a finger to inter- 
vene. 

GREECE 

In December of the same year, the 
Government of Greece asked the Se- 
curity Council to investigate the evi- 
dence that its Communist neighbors to 
the north—Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria—were actively supporting the 
Communist guerrillas in Greece and were 
directly involved in the ruthless ter- 
ror practiced by the guerrillas, including 
the abduction of thousands of Greek 
children. 
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To investigate this situation, the Secu- 
rity Council set up a body which paral- 
leled its own membership, with the 
euphonious title “Commission of Inves- 
tigation To Ascertain the Facts Relating 
to Alleged Border Violations Along the 
Greek Frontier.” The Soviet Union and 
Poland, as members of the Security 
Council, were included in the Commis- 
sion; and the Deputy Secretary of the 
Commission, by agreement, was a Pole. 

The composition of the Commission 
was a serious handicap, especially in 
taking the testimony of anti-Communist 
Greek villagers. Moreover, with Poland 
and the Soviet Union represented in the 
Commission, everything the Cominform 
may have wished to know about the 
workings of the Commission was auto- 
matically available to it. But despite 
these limitations, the Commission, in 
balance, rendered an important service 
to the free world. The majority report, 
with only Poland and the Soviet Union 
dissenting, implicated Yugoslavia heav- 
ily in the guerrilla attacks and Albania 
and Bulgaria to a lesser degree. 

In the Security Council the Soviet 
Union repeatedly vetoed Western resolu- 
tions calling upon Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania to desist from supporting 
the Communist guerrillas; and when the 
matter was finally taken up by the As- 
sembly the Soviets were able, by the 
sheer violence of their oratory, to prevent 
the Assembly from adopting a simple 
resolution condemning Communist ag- 
gression against Greece. 

Greece was saved primarily by the 
Truman doctrine, American assistance, 
and Tito’s expulsion from the Comin- 
form. But the massive factual evidence 
accumulated by the U.N. Commission 
gave important support to our rescue 
operation by effectively indicting the 
Communist satellites in the eyes of 
world opinion. 

In both Iran and Greece the United 
Nations played a highly useful role. 
But it was able to do so, in both in- 
stances, first, because we had an affirma- 
tive national policy, backed up by power 
or show of power; second, because we 
were realistic in our appraisal of the 
U.N.’s capabilities and limitations and 
used it primarly as a factfinding in- 
strument and as a forum for enlisting 
the support of world opinion. 

In neither case did we turn the situa- 
tion over to the U.N. and abdicate our 
own responsibility. 

KOREA 


The Korean war marked the high point 
of the U.N.’s activities. It marked, at 
the same time, the turning point of our 
policy toward the U.N., so that what 
began as an affirmative act of national 
policy was transformed, in its final stages, 
into passive submission to the fears and 
desires of the U.N. majority. 

United Nations intervention against 
Communist aggression in Korea has 
often been held up as an example of what 
the U.N. can do. But it was a fluke 
which will probably never again occur, 
and a greatly overrated fluke, to boot. 

In the first place, the Soviets had 4 
months previously, in February 1950, 
pulled out of the Security Council and 
other U.N. organs, and there was open 
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talk that they would formally abandon 
the U.N. Their motives for doing so are 
still obscure and subject to debate. But 
the immediate significance of their ab- 
sence was that the Security Council was 
free to act without being frustrated by 
Soviet vetoes. The Soviets returned to 
the Security Council 2 months after 
the Korean war began, in August 1950, 
and immediately set about frustrating 
and vetoing further U.N. action. 

It can virtually be taken for granted, 
Madam President, that the Soviets will 
never again make the mistake of absent- 
ing themselves from the Security Council 
when a critical matter is being discussed. 

In the second place, the initial decision 
to intervene in Korea was made by 
President Truman and not by the U.N. 
Had President Truman waited for the 
U.N. to authorize intervention, it would, 
at the worst, never have been authorized; 
or, at best, it would have been author- 
ized too late to do any good. 

President Truman’s action was a 
supreme example of the difference that 
affirmative leadership can make. With- 
out waiting for the U.N., he ordered 
American troops in the Far East into 
action. With American intervention a 
fait accompli, he then asked the U.N. for 
a resolution condemning Communist ag- 
gression in Korea and calling upon the 
member nations to render all possible 
support to South Korea. The resolution 
won overwhelming support. 

There was unquestionably a great 
moral advantage to waging a war that 
was sanctioned by 53 member nations of 
the U.N. and actively supported by 16 
of them. But it was a moral advantage 
that carried with it a serious political 
liability. Although the bulk of the fight- 
ing in Korea was done by American and 
South Korean troops, the participation 
of other nations in the military effort— 
the fact that it was a United Nations 
war—made it necessary to share the 
military and political direction of the 
Korean war with our United Nations 
allies. 

It was in deference to our United 
Nations allies that we refrained from 
bombing the Yalu River bridges, across 
which the Chinese Communists were 
supplying their 1-million-man army in 
Korea. Because they feared that the 
war might be enlarged, we refrained 
from attacking staging areas or airfields 
in Communist China and even gave up 
the right to pursue Chinese aircraft to 
their privileged sanctuary across the 
frontier. And when the tide of war 
turned against the Chinese Communists 
and they went reeling back in defeat, 
it was primarily in deference to our allies 
that we consented to an immediate 
cease fire instead of pressing our military 
advantage until the Communists had 
accepted certain basic conditions. 

The result was that a war that could 
and should have ended in a decisive 
triumph for the free world, wound up, 
instead, in an armistice agreement that 
enabled the Communist negotiators to 
rush from the tent in Panmunjom shout- 
ing: “We have won. We have won.” 

The Communists had lost a small 
chunk of North Korean territory. But 
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they had saved themselves from total 
military disaster; they had humiliated 
the West through the protracted nego- 
tiations at Panmunjom; they had ob- 
tained a prisoner of war agreement 
much closer to their point of view than 
that of the West; and, finally, the 
Korean armistice had not even imposed 
the simple condition that they terminate 
their guerrilla activities in Vietnam. 

The result was that in 1954, 1 year 
after the conclusion of the Korean ar- 
mistice, the free world found itself obliged 
to sign over the 15 million people of 
North Vietnam to Communist control. 
And this was only the first installment 
we have had to pay for our failure to 
grasp the victory which was ours in 
Korea. We are still paying for this 
failure in Laos today, in the bitter war 
we shall have to fight for many years if 
South Vietnam is to be saved, and in the 
danger which now threatens the whole 
of southeast Asia. 

But before we blame the outcome of 
the Korean war on the U.N., we must, 
in fairness, ask ourselves whether things 
might not have turned out differently 
if we had continued to provide the reso- 
lute leadership with which we embarked 
on the war, instead of following supinely 
after the opinions of our U.N. allies. 

HUNGARY AND SUEZ 


The Hungarian revolution and the 
Suez crisis, which took place concurrent- 
ly, constituted a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the U.N. double standard in 
practice. 

On the one hand, having abjured mili- 
tary force as an instrument of interna- 
tional policy, the United States sided 
with its enemies against its friends in 
sponsoring a resolution demanding the 
immediate withdrawal of the British 
and French forces from Suez and of the 
Israel forces from Sinai. The threat of 
sanctions seemed implicit in the resolu- 
tion. 

Britain, France, and Israel complied 
with the demand that they withdraw. 

On the other hand, the U.N. proved 
itself completely impotent to prevent or 
to deal with Soviet aggression against 
the people of Hungary. In its brutal 
suppression of the Hungarian revolution, 
the Kremlin openly flouted world public 
opinion; and it subsequently defied more 
than half a dozen U.N. resolutions call- 
ing upon it to withdraw its forces from 
Hungary. No sanctions of any kind were 
imposed or, for that matter, suggested as 
punishment for this defiance. 

And, although their credentials have 
never been formally approved, the rep- 
resentatives of the Communist quisling 
regime which—so said the U.N. resolu- 
tions—was imposed by Soviet bayonets, 
continue to sit in the General Assembly 
with full voting powers. 

For the U.N.’s many failures in the 
case of the Hungarian revolution, the 
United States must accept a very large 
portion of the blame. Once again, in- 
stead of providing vigorous leadership, 
we submitted supinely to the majority 
belief that nothing must be done to 
thwart the will of the Kremlin in East- 
ern Europe because any such action 
would gravely imperil peace. 
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There were many actions, short of 
war, that we could and should have taken 
to support the Hungarian revolution 
during the several brief days of Hun- 
garian freedom. 

We could have made it emphatically 
clear from the first minute that we rec- 
ognized the government of Imre Nagy 
as the legitimate government of Hun- 
gary. We never did it. 

We could have moved immediately to 
make certain that his representatives 
were properly accredited to and seated 
by the U.N. 

We could have urged and obtained the 
immediate dispatch of a corps of U.N. 
observers to Budapest or, alternatively, 
we might have urged the appointment 
of a group of non-Communist ambas- 
sadors as a U.N. observation committee. 

We could have warned that the re- 
entry of the Red army into Hungary 
would have grave and unpredictable 
consequences, that it would, among 
other things result in the immediate im- 
position of stringent economic and dip- 
lomatic sanctions against the Soviet 
bloc. 

But we did none of these things. 

The failure of the U.N. in the case of 
Hungary was, in short, a reflection of 
our own failure. 

THE CONGO 


The U.N.’s ability to uphold its charter 
impartially has declined with the growth 
of the Afro-Asian bloc and the weaken- 
ing of the authority of the Secretary 
General. Yet for some strange reason, 
in proportion as the Western ability to 
influence the U.N. becomes weaker and 
the Soviet ability greater, we seem to be 
relying more heavily on the U.N. for the 
solution of cold-war problems. 

In the case of the Congo crisis, we 
have witnessed for the first time a total 
abdication of national policy. In the 
Congo we have made the sorry experi- 
ment of substituting the U.N. for an 
independent foreign policy, giving our 
passive assent to the will of the U.N. 
majority. 

What this has meant in practice is 
that our policy in the Congo has been 
determined by such illustrious champi- 
ons of freedom as Krishna Menon, Gam- 
el Abdel Nasser, Haile Selassie, Kwame 
Nkrumah, Sekou Toure—yes, and at cer- 
tain points, by Khrushchev and his sat- 
ellite lackeys. 

The history of the Congo since inde- 
pendence provides an interesting con- 
trast between the rigid, blindly utopian 
attitude of the United States toward the 
U.N., and the flexible, ruthlessly utili- 
tarian attitude of the Soviet Union. 

In its blind desire not to do anything 
to frustrate the U.N., the United States 
has gone along with U.N. resolutions 
on the Congo even when it had grave 
reservations about their wisdom or when 
these resolutions lacked amendments 
that we had once considered essential. 
But whenever U.N. policy on the Congo 
has not completely satisfied the Krem- 
lin, it has resorted to violent attacks, 
the use of the veto, and even threats of 
withdrawal. 

It has been pointed out by defenders 
of U.N. actions in the Congo that Khru- 
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shchev bitterly assailed the U.N.’s Congo 
policy in the General Assembly and de- 
manded Dag Hammarskjold’s dismissal 
or his replacement by a troika, or three- 
man Secretariat. A careful examination 
of the record, however, will reveal that 
the Soviets have at various times sup- 
ported U.N. actions in the Congo when 
they felt that these actions served their 
interests; and when U.N. policies have 
fallen short of the Kremlin’s optimum 
requirements, the Communists have 
fumed and threatened, and have finally 
wound up by getting somewhat more of 
their own way. 

The Soviets supported the original 
Security Council resolution on the Congo 
in July 1960, because they saw in this 
resolution a means for forcing out the 
majority of the Belgian technicians and 
administrators and promoting a condi- 
tion of general anarchy and chaos on 
which communism thrives. 

When Colonel Mobutu in September 
1960, overthrew the government of Lu- 
mumba and ordered the Communist em- 
bassies out of the country, the Kremlin 
charged that Mobutu’s action was illegal 
and it blamed the U.N. for countenanc- 
ing this action. Khrushchev assailed 
Hammarskjold at the U.N. General As- 
sembly in vitriolic terms for this affront 
to Soviet dignity and he banged his shoe 
on the desk. 

Colonel Mobutu has publicly accused 
the U.N. of opposing his coup and under- 
cutting his regime at every point. The 
record bears out Colonel Mobutu’s alle- 
gations. The U.N. representative in the 
Congo, Rajeswal Dayal, was openly sym- 
pathetic to Lumumba and later showed 
a strong indifference to or partiality for 
Gizenga. The one thing that the U.N. 
could not do, however, was to overthrow 
the Mobutu government by force or pre- 
vent it from expelling the Soviet bloc 
embassies. 

Khrushchev’s attacks on Hammar- 
skjold had very tangible results. Sensi- 
tive to the need for keeping his organi- 
zation together, Hammarskjold offered 
certain concessions. He refused to dis- 
miss Dayal, despite the complaints of 
the Leopoldville government and the 
American Embassy. He ignored the 
pleas of the Leopoldville government in 
ordering the dispatch of Indian troops 
to the Congo. He authorized, or con- 
doned, a policy of tolerance and inaction 
vis-a-vis the illegal rival government 
which Gizenga set up in Stanleyville. 
He committed the U.N. to press for an 
early return to government by the Lu- 
mumbaist-dominated national assembly. 

Hammarskjold’s concessions were not 
sufficient to satisfy the totalitarian ap- 
petite of the Kremlin. But as U.N. pol- 
icy in the Congo began to conform to 
Soviet requirements, Soviet support 
again became manifest. The Soviets did 
not oppose the Security Council reso- 
lution of February, 1961, which called 
for the expulsion of foreign mercenaries 
and advisers from Katanga, and which 
at the same time protected the Gizenga 
regime by instructing the U.N. forces to 
prevent clashes between the rival Con- 
golese factions. 

Finally, the Soviet Union joined the 
United States in actively supporting the 
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Security Council resolution of November 
24, 1961, which was directed specifically 
and exclusively against Katanga and 
which was, in fact, intended as a green 
light for all-out military action against 
the Tshombe government. 

As for the story that the U.N. is sav- 
ing the Congo from communism, I 
would point out that the U.N. forces un- 
til recently took no action against the 
illegal government which Gizenga es- 
tablished in Stanleyville; took no action 
to round up or to punish the Gizenga 
soldiers who massacred the 13 Italian 
airmen; took no action to punish the 
soldiers responsible for the massacre of 
the 20 Catholic missionaries at Congola; 
and, in fact, took no action of any kind 
against the leftwing extremists for al- 
most 18 months. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the Senator 
does not overlook the fact that no ac- 
tion whatever was taken against the per- 
sons responsible for the very brutal beat- 
ing of the 26 American airmen who were 
in the Congo at a very early date. They 
were American troops and were supposed 
to have some protection from our flag. 
Americans on some occasions have had 
protection, when it served the purposes 
of those who direct foreign policy to give 
that protection. At other times, Ameri- 
cans have not had any protection, either 
by their uniform or from their flag. 

There were a number of American 
technicians, who were trying to install a 
communications system there. They 
were brutally beaten, without the slight- 
est justification or excuse. So far as I 
have been able to learn, no formal pro- 
test even has been made up until this 
good hour. 

I was further interested to hear the 
Senator say that the Soviet Union sup- 
ported the position of the United States 
in the November U.N. resolution. I was 
of the opinion that it was the other way 
around. 

We finally reluctantly supported Mr. 
Zorin, who was at that time President of 
the Security Council, in his demands 
that the United Nations launch a mili- 
tary attack on Katanga without even 
exhausting the process of negotiation 
that the United Nations is supposed to 
represent. I have read the minutes of 
the Security Council for that period. It 
was evident that Valerian Zorin, the 
Russian representative and President of 
the Security Council, offered the resolu- 
tions which resulted in the attack. He 
also wrote a letter to U Thant, the Act- 
ing Director General of the United Na- 
tions, to the same tenor and effect. 

Our representative, Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son, finally offered an amendment to 
include Gizenga as an object of United 
Nations action inasmuch as he had indi- 
cated some separatist ideas. Mr. Steven- 
son’s amendment was vetoed and he then 
declared that he voted with reluctance 
for the resolution, which had the effect 
of a declaration of war, but that he did 
so to keep his very good friend, the 
Prime Minister of the Congo, from re- 
turning home emptyhanded. 
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At the time, that seemed to me to be 
@ very poor reason for abandoning 
peaceful negotiation for military action. 
Many representatives of our country 
have made thousands of trips that were 
unproductive, trips from which they not 
only returned emptyhanded but almost 
without their shirts. It is my impression 
that, instead of the Communists sup- 
porting the United States in provoking 
the second military aggression against 
Katanga, this attack was largely inspired 
by Mr. Zorin and I believe that the 
minutes of the Security Council of the 
United Nations will sustain this con- 
clusion. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have been unable to 
understand how we had aborted Russian 
policy and had won a great victory from 
the Russians in the Congo, when the 
action was the product of the demand 
of Mr. Zorin or U Thant, who was the 
Acting Director General of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. I 
always like to have his observations on 
any subject. I say that out of a genuine 
respect for the Senator. There is no 
member of the Senate of whom I have 
a higher opinion than I have of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia. The 
Senator is quite right. I overlooked the 
24 American airmen who had been badly 
mistreated and beaten. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That happened to be 
the first incident. I have always believed 
that the fact that the United Nations 
or the United States made no effort to 
protect its own in that instance had a 
great deal to do with some of the others, 
particularly the death of the 13 Italian 
«cirmen whose flesh, it was reported, was 
sold for edible purposes in the market 
of the town where they were murdered. 

Mr. DODD. Yes; I believe that is the 
fact, and I am confident it is the fact. 
If I said the Soviet Union supported the 
United States on the Security Council 
resolution, it was a slip. The Senator 
has correctly pointed out that it was the 
resolution favored by the Soviets and the 
Afro-Asian bloc. 

I have heard that some of our own 
people in our consulates in other parts 
of the Congo have been beaten and mis- 
treated. 

I think this is a grave and serious 
matter. I do not remember very much 
having been said about it when it hap- 
pened. I do not know how often that 
has happened; but once is too often. 
The ignoring of such incidents is, of 
course, a dreadful thing. 

Unless we can succeed in emancipat- 
ing ourselves from total subservience to 
U.N. policy, there will be no way of cop- 
ing with the mounting extremist threat 
in the Congo. 

So long as we accept the United Na- 
tions as the only instrument of policy in 
the Congo, so long as we abdicate our 
right to an area policy which refiects our 
national interest, so long as we back the 
U.N. in actions which please the Kremlin 
and the Afro-Asian extremists but which 
clearly violate its Charter—so long as 
we do these things, the situation in the 
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Congo will remain perilous and unpre- 
dictable. 

The beginning of wisdom in the Congo 
would be a public affirmation that the 
free world will not under any circum- 
stances permit the Kremlin to take over 
in the Congo, either directly or through 
erypto-Communist agents. Such an af- 
firmation would lay the basis for a con- 
certed economic and political policy de- 
signed to keep the Congo free. 

THE CONDITIONS OF SURVIVAL 


The issue of how much control over 
our foreign policy should be surrendered 
to the mercies of unpredictable U.N. ma- 
jorities really goes to the heart of the 
question of whether the U.N. can survive 
and whether it is worth saving. 

The U.N. is worth saving as an area 
of contact between the Communist 
world, the free world, and the uncom- 
mitted nations; as a forum from which 
we can plead the cause of freedom and 
solicit the support of the world commu- 
nity for the objectives of our foreign 
policy; as a medium for the conciliation 
of disputes; as a vehicle for cooperative 
nonpolitical activities like the World 
Health Organization; as an organization 
whose functions may be progressively 
enlarged if the world situation improves. 

The U.N. can be saved, and should be 
saved, if we are prepared to conceive of 
it in these limited terms and participate 
in it on this limited and realistic basis. 

The U.N. will not be saved if we con- 
tinue to ascribe to it virtues which it 
cannot possibly possess and assign to it 
executive tasks that it is functionally 
incapable of fulfilling. It will not be 
saved if we continue to sweep its mis- 
demeanors and weaknesses under the 
rug instead of airing them frankly. 

The U.N. cannot save the Congo from 
Communist subversion because it is pre- 
cluded, both by charter and by compo- 
sition, from saving any country from 
Communist subversion. 

The U.N. cannot be used as a protec- 
tive apron to prevent a direct confronta- 
tion between the Communist bloc and 
the Western bloc, because, U.N. or no 
U.N., the Communist bloc will confront 
when it is prepared to confront and will 
strike when it has the ability to strike. 

The U.N. will prove as powerless to 
prevent further aggression by the Soviet 
bloc or by the Afro-Asian nations as it 
proved in the cases of Hungary and Goa. 
In fact, the Security Council veto and the 
composition of the General Assembly 
make it inconceivable that the U.N. will 
ever again take adverse action that se- 
riously affects the Communist bloc. 

The U.N. cannot, except at the gravest 
peril, be used as a substitute for an inde- 
pendent foreign policy or, as an excuse 
for not having one. Where our vital 
national interests are at stake, we cannot 
submit passively while a Communist- 
Afro-Asian coalition imposes its will on 
the Congo or on any other area. 

Khrushchev has publicly announced 
that the Kremlin does not intend to pay 
the least attention to the U.N. when U.N. 
resolutions run counter to Soviet inter- 
ests. Apart from the brazenness of the 
statement, there was really nothing new 
about it; the Kremlin has after all exer- 
cised the veto against 91 Security Coun- 
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cil resolutions, and it has flouted resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly on both 
Hungary and Korea. Now India and 
the majority of the Afro-Asian nations 
have made it clear that they have just as 
little regard for the U.N. Charter. 

The United States and the other West- 
ern nations have, up until now, observed 
the rules of the game prescribed by the 
United Nations Charter. They have ab- 
stained or backed away from the use of 
force, and have shunned the use of the 
veto in the Security Council. 

There is only one way in which this 
dangerously unbalanced situation can be 
corrected: The United States and its al- 
lies must reserve for themselves precisely 
the same freedom of action as Khru- 
shchey and Nehru have claimed for 
themselves when they felt their own in- 
terests were directly involved. 

If air support is required to assure the 
success of a landing by Cuban freedom 
fighters, then air support must be given, 
despite the hysterical and hypocritical 
protests that unquestionably will be 
heard in the United Nations. 

If Valerian Zorin vetoes Ambassador 
Stevenson’s amendments to the Congo 
resolution, then Ambassador Stevenson 
should be encouraged to respond by im- 
posing the veto on the version desired 
by the Kremlin. 

In the debates in the United Nations, 
Soviet emphasis on colonialism, racial 
discrimination, and economic welfare 
has thus far given them both the initia- 
tive and the spotlight. 

But we can make the initiative ours, 
Madam President, by challenging the 
Soviets on every issue; by repeatedly 
counterposing the issue of Soviet colo- 
nialism to the dying issue of Western co- 
lonialism; by demanding the right of 
self-determination for the captive na- 
tions of Europe and Asia, not by soft- 
pedaling it; by presenting the facts about 
the massive Soviet antisemitism of today 
whenever the Communists talk about the 
Nazi antisemitism of yesterday; and by 
pursuing policies, within and without the 
United Nations, designed to promote the 
welfare and freedom of all peoples. 

The adoption of such an affirmative 
policy would inevitably involve certain 
other important adjustments in our for- 
eign policy. 

Among other things, it would require 
a strengthening of the community of 
free nations, perhaps working through 
the existing mechanism of NATO. 

It would also involve a complete over- 
haul of our foreign-aid policy so that we 
would no longer be in the preposterous 
position of giving billions of dollars to 
countries like Yugoslavia and Indonesia 
and Ghana, which vote with the Soviet 
bloc on virtually every issue in the United 
Nations, while we grant aid on a very 
slim basis to stanch little allies like the 
Philippines and Thailand. Once we de- 
cide to make the scale of our foreign aid 
somehow commensurate with the atti- 
tude and voting records of recipients, 
there will, I am convinced, be a decided 
improvement in our voting strength in 
the U.N. General Assembly. 

The present success of the Communist 
bloc within the United Nations is in large 
measure due to the fact that the uncom- 
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mitted nations, both new and old, believe 
communism to be the wave of the future. 
They see hostility toward the West over- 
looked, or rewarded by more generous 
aid programs, while votes adverse to the 
Soviets are not soon forgotten, 

A policy such as I have here outlined 
would, I am convinced, bring many of 
the newly independent nations to our 
side and automatically fortify our posi- 
tion within the councils of the United 
Nations. 

So, in taking the stand that the United 
Nations is worth saving and that we 
should make the effort to keep it alive 
and to work within it along the lines I 
have indicated, there are several condi- 
tions that I feel must be observed. 

Condition No. 1 is that we must per- 
mit no further curtailment of the au- 
thority of the Secretary General. The 
Kremlin’s proposal for a troika, or three- 
man Secretariat, would, if it is ever ac- 
cepted, give them the power to veto 
within the Secretariat any proposal 
which was not to their liking. 

Condition No. 2 is that we must not 
again submit to Communist blackmail as 
we recently did in swapping the admis- 
sion of Mauritania for the admission of 
Outer Mongolia—the most miserable and 
the most dependent of all the Soviet pup- 
pet states. Each time we submit to such 
blackmail, we lose something _f our own 
integrity and the United Nations loses 
something of its affirmative meaning. 

Condition No. 3 is that we should 
put the United Nations on firm notice 
that we will never reconcile ourselves 
to the admission of Red China to 
its ranks. Red China stands guilty of 
so many crimes against humanity that 
it is preposterous that this criminal 
regime should even be considered for 
membership in the United Nations. If 
the U.N. should ever seat the representa- 
tives of this criminal regime, it would be 
tantamount to going over a moral prec- 
ipice. Then, I believe, nothing could 
save it, because it would, by its own act 
have forfeited the respect and con- 
fidence of honest men everywhere. 

Under these conditions and with these 
reservations, recognizing its limitations 
but not ignoring or underestimating its 
very great potentialities for peace and 
conciliation, I believe that we should 
make every effort to save the United 
Nations. 

Madam President, in the current issue 
of Harper’s magazine there is an article 
by William S. White, the distinguished 
columnist and journalist. I have always 
looked upon Mr. White as one of our 
ablest analysts of foreign affairs, as a 
man whose writings merit our most 
serious attention. 

So I earnestly recommend to my col- 
leagues that they read his article en- 
titled “Which Friends Come First?” 
which is published in the March 1962, 
issue of Harper’s magazine. I believe 
they will agree that it is, indeed, a very 
great piece of work. 

Therefore, Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article by 
William S. White be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, in connection with my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Harper’s magazine, March 1962] 

WHICH FRIENDS Come FIRST? 
(By William S. White) 


(Responsible critics have an obligation to 
back Kennedy in a moderate stand on 
Africa—and to help him hang on to the 
Western alliance—in spite of the pressures 
from dedicated “anticolonialists.” 

WasHINcTon.—The first administration of 
John F. Kennedy now faces decisions on for- 
eign policy no less immense than those which 
the second administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt faced in turning the Nation away 
from a century and a half of isolationism. 

Roosevelt’s problem, and the Nation’s, 
suddenly thrust before us by fascism, was 
whether and how to commit the United 
States to a participation in world affairs 
which it had never really wanted and for 
which it was historically totally unprepared. 

Kennedy’s problem, and the Nation's, is 
more subtle and, if possible, even more fate- 
ful. It is to make a fair and prudent selec- 
tion between the increasingly urgent—and 
often destructively greedy—demands of the 
new states in Africa and Asia and the often 
competing requirements of a Western al- 
liance which, in my view, remains the one 
indispensable to national safety and honor. 
We stand poised on this knife edge of his- 
tory: How to accommodate and wisely shape 
the inevitable end of all vestigial forms of 
colonialism without on the one hand alienat- 
ing these peoples of the future and without 
on the other hand destroying the Western 
association which was our salvation in the 
past and is our central hope for the long 
future. 

No more terrible challenge to statesman- 
ship has been thrown down before any 
leader. Roosevelt's task in retrospect can 
be seen as actually far simpler. The stra- 
tegic objective then was not really an argu- 
able one, save in its details. No one then— 
not even the then-isolationists like Chester 
Bowles—could quarrel with the country’s 
manifest duty to help put an end to Hitler- 
ism. Only tactics were in dispute. 

Now, however, in Kennedy’s ‘time, am- 
biguous clouds lie over considerations both 
of strategy—the harsh complications in 
avoiding either Africa first or last— 
and of tactics. In this decade the area of 
tactics has become almost as restrictive as 
the area of strategy. In the late thirties 
and early forties we had in tactics, at least, 
an open field. We had no formal allies then 
with the power to protest or in effect to veto 
our decisions. 

More significantly, we had no United Na- 
tions possessed of both these powers of 
check and veto—plus, as matters now stand, 
the power not only to outvote us in a forum 
of the world but also to affirm the rightness 
of acts of naked aggression (e.g., India in 
Goa) whenever the new U.N. majority may 
sọ choose. For the postwar world has 
brought us a most melancholy innovation: 
An extraordinary occasional alliance, in 
some very critical matters, of neutralism 
and Soviet communism the interests 
not only of the West but also of freedom 
and ordered justice itself. 

As I have said, our present strategic prob- 
lem involves the exquisite choice between 
new Africa and old th infinite 
care being required not to give new Africa 
too much and not to leave old Europe with 
too little. But at heart, tactics is no less 
complicated. For the necessity here is to 
avoid destroying the U.N.—that is, to pre- 
vent a suicide of the U.N. resulting from 
the contagious madness of the Commu- 
nists—and at the same time not to permit 
the U.N., under its new neutralist and So- 
viet pressure-bloc management, to destroy 
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both the ancient values and the present 
reality of the Western alliance. 


KATANGA FEVER 


It is within the context of this maze of 
somber truths that Kennedy must work his 
way forward to a new national policy. That 
policy must be blended so as neither to throw 
away Western safety on behalf of the non- 
alined and hostile states, nor to allow the 
Russians to seize the U.N. lock, stock, and 
barrel on the claim that a reactionary West 
has abandoned the enterprise. Within this 
context our national debate must be con- 
ducted with decency and responsibility—lest 
we find ourselves in a witches’ Sabbath of 
oversimplifications, name calling, and sus- 
picions. 

At this moment, while the crisis of Ka- 
tanga is at the forefront of my mind and of 
the minds of many others, the top figures of 
the Kennedy administration have wisely rec- 
ognized this danger. They have moved to 
restrain their own lower placed extremists. 
I do not intend to rehash here the pros and 
cons of the U.N. action in Katanga, except 
for its bearing on the central point of this 
piece. 

I was one of those who opposed that ac- 
tion—not because I thought Katanga’s seces- 
sion was a good thing, or Moise Tshombe a 
prince of good fellows, but because I believe 
that a sensible order of priorities cannot 
permit us forever to go against the interests 
of our old Western allies, in obedience to 
African wishes. (Moreover, in the specific 
action against Katanga, we found ourselves 
in unhappy company with Russia—although 
the Soviets have, of course, bitterly opposed 
all other phases of the U.N. operation in 
the Congo.) 

Those of us who took this position were 
called rightwing extremists and other such 
rubbish, sometimes by night-club commen- 
tators in their vast wisdom. Lower level 
State Department functionaries took up this 
sort of nonsense. The responsible people 
there slapped them down, not because they 
relish criticism of American support of the 
U.N. in the Congo but because they are aware 
that this debate must have the dignity of 
honest, adult dispute over issues of almost 
preternatural gravity. 

We on our side—that is, we who are West- 
ern alliance firsters—must be equally sensi- 
ble and generous if and when any respon- 
sible people may suggest that John Kennedy 
and Dean Rusk and such are going along in 
the Congo because they are soft on commu- 
nism. (At this time, to be sure, I know of 
no responsible critic who has made any such 
absurd accusation.) 

There is no reason why those who must 
bear the burden of this complicated policy 
search—Kennedy, Rusk and company— 
should be forced into some either/or position 
here. They will never be forced into it so 
long as national discussion does not descend 
to the gutter or rise to a scream. The adult 
critics on both sides have the deepest obli- 
gation to see that it doesn't. 

THE MISSION WITHIN 

These are the outlines of this vast policy 
problem: what are the administration’s pres- 
ent human facilities for handling it? As I 
see it, the position is about as follows: All at 
the apex of the administrative pyramid— 
Kennedy himself, Rusk, Under Secretaries 
George Ball and George McGhee, and 80 
on—are not as much Western alliance first 
as people like me would like. But they are 
also not nearly so close to Africa first as peo- 
ple like us might fear. They are pragmatic 
men, desperately trying to put one foot pre- 
cisely after the other in walking a high wire 
between the urgent demands of the one side 
and the indispensable requirements of the 
other. The President, while he does not in- 
tend to become an ally of colonialism in any 
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form, also has no slightest intention of liqui- 
dating the Western alliance. 

When one looks below this top group of 
moderates, however, the story is very differ- 
ent. It is my belief, based upon studious 
observation, that the second level at the 
White House and State Department is on 
the whole so emotionally committed to an- 
ticolonialism that the President will need 
to show great force lest they carry his pol- 
icies outside his own viable, middling posi- 
tion by sheer evangelical zeal and, finally, 
wreck the alliance. 

These are men of decency and, it goes 
without saying, of unimpeachable patriotism 
and good intentions. They are, howcver, 
men seized with holy mission, almost as 
zealous as the abolitionists who so plagued 
the fair and reasonable and practical Lin- 
coln. Despite their disclaimers, they have 
on the whole become so preoccupied with 
Africa and with anticolonialism as almost 
to forget what are to me two cardinal truths: 
(1) The Western alliance is still the free 
world’s one real shield from the brutally ag- 
gressive Communist imperialism; and (2) 
that alliamce cannot forever endure in 
strength if a majority of its members con- 
tinually find their vital interests ignored or 
opposed and if they feel themselves the cho- 
sen whipping boys of the United Nations— 
an instrumentality which they themselves 
largely created and for which they have made 
substantial sacrifices. 

It therefore follows that even if Africa 
first is “right” in the academic sense—I con- 
cede this only for the sake of argument—it 
is still not “right” enough if we are to carry 
it to the point of outlawing our oldest and 
strongest friends. It is palpable that divi- 
sions among the Western nations over Af- 
rica and in the U.N. will be tolerated only at 
frightful risk. Take a single example, the 
Common Market. All Europeans understand, 
if Americans do not, that the whole under- 
pinning of the Kennedy administration’s 
new, bold, and desperately needed world 
trade policy is imperiled by the anger and 
alienation felt by both the French and Bel- 
gians at our course to date in the U.N. 

This becomes a matter of the highest 
practical importance, surely, when one re- 
calls this simple but gut fact: The United 
States badly needs Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market as an essential element of 
our own new program to make common 
cause with that market. But Britain can- 
not enter the Common Market without re- 
ceiving exemption hatches of various kinds, 
mainly in order to protect her Commonwealth 
ties. These exemptions will simply not be 
forthcoming without a good deal of hos- 
pitable generosity by France and Belgium. 


UNTIL READY 


Allied diplomats of distinction and of 
long-proved loyalty to the West and to polit- 
ical liberalism have told me in confidence of 
extraordinary confrontations they have had 
with the Africa-first mind in the lower 
echelons at State. These diplomats are 
neither hysterics nor extremists. But more 
than one of them, to my personal knowledge, 
have gone out from visits to the State De- 
partment with the terrified conviction that 
some of its functionaries are so obsessed with 
the very word “Africa” they have all but 
forgotten that there is a place called Europe 
and a thing called the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

True enough, most of these people were 
hired specifically to work on African prob- 
lems, They include G. Mennen Williams, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs; some members of his staff; and Mr. 
Bowles, who is now a special udviser to the 
President on our dealings with underdevel- 

ped areas, including Africa. Consequently 
their job to see that proper attention 
to African needs, and points of view, 


o 
it is 
is paid 
in the top councils of government. No one 
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can quarrel with that—so long as they recog- 
nize that other interests huve to be con- 
sidered as well, notably those of our Euro- 
pean friends. 

These men are mostly able, and they are 
universally dedicated. But universally also, 
in my opinion, they lack the sophistication 
to see that the United Nations cannot any 
longer be allowed to dominate American 
policy, or Western policy, though this is 
surely no recommendation for its destruc- 
tion. They lack, generally, a respect for 
power, even power rightfully used—that de- 
cent power which Pascal once said must rule 
the world until the right was ready. They 
are so caught up in the myths of the evils 
of colonialism—as well as with the un- 
doubted evils themselves—that they are not 
inclined, in their indiscriminate anti- 
colonialism, to safeguard much else that is 
good and right. 

So stands Kennedy’s—and this Nation’s— 
great and unexampled problem: to find a sure 
path through the jungles not merely of 
Africa and of a compromised U.N., but also 
through the jungles of emotionalism; to 
help make ready the new world without 
destroying what is irreplaceable in the old; 
to make true, calm choice between what in 
the Western alliance is really expendable and 
what can never be regarded as expendable if 
we wish to live in strength and freedom, 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Burpick in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment, 

I 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
procedure being pursued in connection 
with this poll tax proposal does violence, 
I think, to the traditional processes of 
the Senate. 

A. Itis rather strange, to say the least, 
to use a proposal to establish Alexander 
Hamilton's birthplace as a national me- 
morial as a vehicle for amending the 
Constitution. 

B. The point of order which will be 
raised by the senior Senator from 
Georgia is, I believe, well taken. Al- 
though the rules of the Senate with re- 
spect to amending legislation are very 
broad, they are not broad enough to per- 
mit submission of a constitutional 
amendment as a substitute for an ordi- 
nary piece of general legislation. 

C. Year after year the traditions and 
rules of the Senate are stretched beyond 
recognition when so-called civil rights 
legislation is considered. Our rules op- 
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erate very well for every conceivable 
type of legislation, but for some rea- 
son proponents of so-called civil rights 
bills are never content to abide by the 
standard practices. They nearly always 
insist on special treatment, or seek spe- 
cial priority for their measures. 
Ir 


During the course of this debate, noth- 
ing has been said to justify this un- 
usual parliamentary procedure, 

A. Efforts to eliminate the poll tax 
either by statute or by constitutional 
amendment have been coming before the 
Congress from time to time ever since 
I have been a member of this body. Yet 
it has never been shown that the poll 
tax is used as a device to prevent anyone 
from voting. 

B. The constitutional amendment pro- 
posed by the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND] has been before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee since February of last year. 
Five of the six members of this sub- 
committee are listed as cosponsors of 
the resolution; however, it still has not 
been voted out, for consideration, by the 
full committee. 

C. If the committee members who are 
cosponsors are so concerned about elim- 
ination of this tax, I would assume 
that the measure would long ago have 
been reported for full committee action. 

D. I understand that there are now 
68 sponsors of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. In spite of the fact 
that the sponsors number far more than 
a majority of the Members of this body, 
I know of no move on their part to dis- 
charge the committee from further con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
58 under the procedure of rule 26. 

This, it would seem to me, if they have 
due regard for our rules, would be a 
proper approach to this problem. 

ur 


Mr. President, I would like to review 
some history in connection with the 
question of qualifications of voters. 

A. The question of whether the quali- 
fications of electors of Representatives 
should be decided by the States or the 
Federal Government was thoroughly 
considered by the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Virginia, 
only yesterday, I believe, or the day be- 
fore, reviewed at considerable length and 
in a most revealing and incisive manner 
the nature of the discussion of the de- 
bate on this matter in the Constitutional 
Convention. The major dispute was on 
the question of whether a provision 
would be included in the Constitution 
that would allow landowners only to 
vote or that establishment of voting 
qualifications would be left to the in- 
dividual States. The advocates of limit- 
ing the privilege of franchise to land- 
owners was defeated by a vote of seven 
States to one, and the plan of the Com- 
mittee on Detail was adopted without a 
dissenting vote. After a slight change in 
language, it became that part of section 
2, article I, of the Constitution which 
reads: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
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most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

Iv 


The delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention were obviously quite familiar 
with qualifications required by the indi- 
vidual States, then Colonies, as a pre- 
requisite to voting. They knew full well 
what they were doing when they agreed 
on the language in section 2, article I, 
leaving the establishment of qualifica- 
tions of electors up to the individual 
States. 

A. The qualifications for voters pre- 
scribed by the States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution are rather 
interesting in the light of the hue and 
cry made today about the oppressive ef- 
fects of the poll tax. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The senate shall be the first branch of the 
legislature, and the senators shall be chosen 
in the following manner, viz: 

Every male inhabitant of each town and 
parish with town privileges in the several 
counties in this State, of 21 years of age and 
upwards, paying for himself a poll tax, shall 
have a right at the annual or other meetings 
of the inhabitants of said towns and par- 
ishes, to be duly warned and holden an- 
nually forever in the month of March; to 
vote in the town or parish wherein he dwells, 
for the senators in the county or district 
whereof he is a member. 

And every person qualified as the consti- 
tution provides shall be considered an in- 
habitant for the purpose of electing and be- 
ing elected into any office or place within this 
State, in that town, parish, and plantation 
where he dwelleth and hath his home. 

The members of the house of representa- 
tives shall be chosen annually in the month 
of March, and shall be the second branch of 
the legislature. 

All persons qualified to vote in the elec- 
tion of senators shall be entitled to vote 
within the town district, parish, or place 
where they dwell, in the choice of 
representatives. 

MARYLAND 


That the house of delegates shall be chosen 
in the following manner; All freemen, above 
21 years of age, having a freehold of 50 acres 
of land, in the county in which they offer 
to vote, and residing therein—and all free- 
men having property in this State above the 
value of 30 pounds current money, and hav- 
ing resided in the county, in which they 
offer to vote, 1 whole year next preceding the 
election, shall have a right of suffrage, in the 
election of delegates for such county. * * * 

NEW JERSEY 

That all inhabitants of this Colony, of full 
age, who are worth 50 pounds proclamation 
money, clear estate in the same, and have 
resided within the county in which they 
claim a vote for 12 months immediately pre- 
ceding the election, shall be entitled to vote 
for representatives in council and assembly; 
and also for all other public officers, that 
shall be elected by the people of the county 
at large. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


The qualification of electors shall be that 
every free white man, and no other person, 
who acknowledges the being of a God, and 
believes in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, and who has attained to the 
age of 1 and 20 years, and hath been a 
resident and an inhabitant in this State 
for the space of 1 whole year before the 
day appointed for the election he offers to 
give his vote at, and hath a freehold at least 
of 50 acres of land, or a town lot, and hath 
been legally seized and possessed of the 
same at least 6 months previous to such 
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election, or hath paid a tax the preceding 
year, or was taxable the present year, at 
least 6 months previous to the said election, 
in a sum equal to the tax on 50 acres of 
land, to the support of this government, 
shall be deemed a person qualified to vote 
for, and shall be capable of electing, a rep- 
resentative or representatives to serve as a 
member or members in the senate and house 
of representatives, for the parish or district 
where he actually is a resident, or in any 
other parish or district in this State where 
he hath the like freehold. Electors shall 
take an oath or affirmation of qualification, 
if required by the returning officer. 


NEW YORK 


That every male inhabitant of full age, 
who shall have personally resided within one 
of the counties of this State for 6 months 
immediately preceding the day of election, 
shall, at such election, be entitled to vote 
for representatives of the said county in as- 
sembly: if, during the time of aforesaid, 
he shall have been a freeholder, possessing 
a freehold of the value of 20 pounds, within 
the said county, or have rented a tenement 
therein of the yearly value of 40 shillings, 
and been rated and actually paid taxes to 
this State. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


There shall be a meeting on the first Mon- 
day in April, annually, forever, of the in- 
habitants of each town in the several coun- 
ties of this Commonwealth, to be called by 
the selectmen, and warned in due course of 
law, at least 7 days before the first Monday 
in April, for the purpose of electing persons 
to be senators and councilors; and at such 
meetings every male inhabitant of 21 years 
of age and upward, haying a freehold estate 
within the Commonwealth of the annual in- 
come of 3 pounds, or any estate of the value 
of 60 pounds, shall have a right to give in 
his vote for the senators for the district of 
which he is an inhabitant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Every freeman of the full age of 21 years, 
having resided in this State for the space 
of 1 whole year next before the day of elec- 
tion for representatives, and paid public 
taxes during that time, shall enjoy the right 
of an elector; provided always, that sons of 
freeholders of the age of 21 years shall be 
entitled to vote although they have not paid 
taxes. 

GEORGIA 

All male white inhabitants of the age of 
21 years, and possessed in his own right of 
10 pounds value, and liable to pay tax in 
this State, or being of any mechanic trade, 
and shall have been resident 6 months in 
this State, shall have a right to vote at all 
elections for representatives, or any other 
officers herein agreed to be chosen by the 
people at large; and every person having a 
right to vote at any election shall vote by 
ballot personally. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


That all freemen of the age of 21 years, 
who have been inhabitants of any one 
county within the State 12 months imme- 
diately preceding the day of any election, and 
shall have paid public taxes, shall be en- 
titled to vote for the members of the house 
of commons for the county in which he 
resides. 

That all persons possessed of a freehold 
in any town in this State, having a right of 
representation, and also all freemen, who 
have been inhabitants of any such town 12 
months next before, and at the day of elec- 
tion, and shall have paid public taxes, shall 
be entitled to vote for a member to repre- 
sent such town in the house of com- 
mons. * * * 

VIRGINIA 

The right of suffrage in the election of 

members for both houses shall remain as 
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exercised at present; and each house shall 
choose its own speaker, appoint its own ofi- 
cers, settle its own rules of proceeding, and 
direct writs of election, for the supplying 
intermediate vacancies. (The acts of the 
earlier assemblies under the colonial char- 
ter had prescribed not only taxpaying re- 
quirements but also property-owning re- 
quirements, and that same were in existence 
and were incorporated in the setup of the 
new State when that constitution was 
adopted.) 
Colonial charters 


Delaware established qualifications for 
voting in her constitution of 1792. That 
came just after the adoption of the con- 
stitution. Connecticut and Rhode Island 
did not adopt constitutions until 1818 and 
1842, respectively. 

CONNECTICUT 

In 1769, in Connecticut, separate qualifi- 
cations were established for voting for 
deputies or representatives to the general 
court (legislature), Governor, and Deputy 
Governor (laws 1769, pp. 45, 301), and for 
voting for town officers (laws 1769, p. 240). 
Only freemen were eligible to vote and “An 
act relating to freemen” set forth the req- 
uisites to become a freeman, as follows: 

“That all such inhabitants in this Colony 
as have accomplished the age of 21 years, 
and have the possession of freehold estate to 
the value of 40 shillings per annum or 40 
pounds personal estate in the general list of 
estates in that year wherein they desire to be 
admitted freemen. * * *” 

DELAWARE 

Persons be of the age of 21 years or up- 
wards, and be a freeholder or freeholders in 
this government, and have 50 acres of land 
or more well settled, and 12 acres thereof 
cleared and improved, or be otherwise worth 
40 pounds lawful money of this government 
clear estate, and have been resident therein 
for the space of 2 years before such elec- 
Non. *:* 

RHODE ISLAND 

In Rhode Island prior to admission in the 
Union a person in order to vote had to be 
admitted as a freeman and be enrolled as 
such. In order to be admitted as a freeman 
the following statutory requirement had to 
be met: 

“That no person whosoever shall be per- 
mitted to vote or act as a freeman in any 
town meeting in this State, but such only 
who are inhabitants therein, and who at the 
time of such their voting and acting are 
really and truly possessed, in their own 
proper right, of a real estate within this 
State, to the full value of $134, or which shall 
rent for $7 per annum, being an estate in 
fee simple, fee tail, or an estate in reversion 
which qualifies no other person to be a free- 
man, or at least an estate for a person’s own 
life, or the eldest son of such a freeholder: 
And that no estate of a less quality shall 
entitle any person to the freedom of this 
State.” 


B. The poll tax is certainly a minor 
prerequisite to voting when compared 
with these requirements of the original 
States. 

v 


It is, I think, interesting to note that 
the five States commonly listed as being 
the only ones which require the payment 
of a poll tax have something in common 
with the New England States. The 
Library of Congress has prepared an 
enlightening study of poll taxes as they 
are levied in New England States. I 
would like to review the application of 
these taxes in the various New England 
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States for the information of my 
colleagues: 
MAINE 


Upon whom levied: Males whether citi- 
zens or aliens who are inhabitants of the 
State who are above the age of 21 years. 

Exemptions: 

(1) No person shall be considered an in- 
habitant of a place on account of residing 
there as a student in an educational in- 
stitution. 

(2) Indians, blind persons, and persons 
under guardianship. 

(3) Persons in active service in the Armed 
Forces. 

(4) Persons aged 70 and over; persons who 
are veterans of World Wars I and II and the 
Korean war; and persons who by reason 
of age, infirmity, or poverty are in the judg- 
ment of assessors unable to contribute to- 
ward the public charges. 

(5) Veterans of the Civil War; veterans 
receiving a State pension; veterans of the 
Indian and Spanish Wars; veterans of the 
Philippine Insurrection; disabled veterans of 
World Wars I and II. 

Rate, $3. 

Payment a prerequisite: Payment is a pre- 
requisite to: (1) granting of a motor vehicle 
operator’s license and registration of a motor 
vehicle; (2) issuance of a resident hunting or 
fishing license. 


That is quite interesting. It goes con- 
siderably further than the provision in 
my own State. I continue to read: 

Collection: The tax is collected principally 
by local officers from each taxable person in 
the place where he is an inhabitant on April 
1 in each year. With certain exceptions, pro- 
ceeds of this tax are paid into the State 
tre: . Remedies for collection include 
the imposition of interest and the levy by 
distress and sale upon the real and personal 
property of the delinquent as well as arrest 
of the latter. Delinquent taxes also may be 
sued for in an action of debt against the 
party liable. 


As a matter of fact, the $3 poll tax 
in Maine is enforced, I would say, much 
more vigorously, and without any rea- 
sonable possibility of escaping it, than 
is the tax in my State. 

I continue: 


Relation of payment of poll tax to voting: 
Boards of registration entrusted with the 
function of preparing lists of eligible voters 
are assisted in this task by the receipt an- 
nually from tax assessors of lists compiled by 
the latter by house-to-house canvass and 
containing the names, age, addresses, and oc- 
cupations of males aged 21 and over and 
liable to pay a poll tax and of females eli- 
gible to vote. The boards in completing 
their voting registers rely upon such lists; 
but any eligible voter whose name did not 
appear on the lists thus transmitted may be 
registered by applying in person to such 
boards. However, the registration boards 
exchange information with the tax asses- 
sors, and supply to the latter the names of 
all registered voters which did not appear 
on the voting lists submitted by the asses- 
sors. The assessors are thus apprised of 
persons liable to pay the poll tax whose 
names hitherto have been omitted from the 
tax lists. 


I would say, as a practical matter, 
that the $3 poll tax in Maine is very 
effectively imposed. For all practical 
purposes, it is a prerequsite to voting, 
even though in form it is not stated in 
the law itself. In substance and in fact 
certainly it would clearly prove to be, 
inasmuch as a person could not either 
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register an automobile or have a driver's 
license, among other things, without 
paying it. 

I read further: 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Upon whom levied: On every male inhab- 
itant above the age of 20, whether a citizen 
or an alien (Gen. Laws Ann, (West, 1958) 
ch, 59, section 1). 

Exemptions: (1) Male inhabitants who 
are 65 years of age or over, or who, during 
the preceding calendar year, were recipients 
of old age assistance or of aid furnished by 
municipalities from funds appropriated by 
them for the relief, support, maintenance, 
and employment of the poor shall be as- 
sessed for, but shall be exempt, at their 
request, from the payment of a poll tax. 
Such request, when filed in any year, shall 
continue in effect with respect to poll taxes 
assessed in subsequent years, unless such 
inhabitant in writing shall otherwise direct. 
(2) Persons who by reason of age, infirmity, 
and poverty are in the judgment of the as- 
sessors unable to contribute fully toward 
public charges. In the event that a person 
so relieved of poll taxes dies leaving a net 
estate in excess of all his debts, said estate 
shall be charged with the amount of taxes 
from which he is so relieved with interest 
at 6 percent from the date when such taxes 
except for such relief, would have been due. 
(3) Veterans of the Civil War, Spanish War, 
Philippine Insurrection, and Chinese Relief 
Expedition shall be assessed for, but shall be 
exempt at their request from payment of a 
poll tax, (4) Members of the Armed Forces 
are unconditionally exempt during their 
services (Gen. Laws Ann. (West, 1958) ch. 
59, sees. 5 (17A, 17B, 18, 23), 5A). 

Collection: Poll taxes are assessed by local 
assessors on each person liable thereto in 
the town of which he is an inhabitant on 
January 1 in each year. Minors liable to 
taxation are assessed to and in the place of 
residence of the parents or guardians. If a 
person liable to a poll tax, who is in a town 
on January 1, refuses to state his legal 
residence, he shall be deemed a legal in- 
habitant thereof. If he designates another 
town as his legal residence, the assessors of 
the latter town are notified and thereupon 
complete the assessment. 

Bills for poll taxes are distributed not 
later than October 1 of the year in which 
they are assessed, and are dated January 1 
of the year to which the tax relates. Poll 
taxes are due and payable at the expiration 
of 30 days from the date upon which the 
bill was distributed. Remedies available to 
the local collectors to enforce collection in- 
clude the seizure and sale of real and per- 
sonal property sufficient. to pay the taxes 
including the fees chargeable upon delin- 
quency; or, in the event that the debtor has 
no tangible assets, imprisonment in jail for 
not more than 7 days. On poll taxes un- 
paid when due, interest shall be paid at the 
rate of 4 percent per annum, computed from 
the date when such taxes become due. The 
receipts including interest are paid over 
to the city or town treasurer (Gen. Laws 
Ann. (West. 1958) ch. 59, secs. 9-10, 57; ch. 60, 
secs. 2-5, 29, 35 (Supp. 1959), ch. 60, sec. 
15A). 

Relation of payment of poll tax to voting: 
As an aid in determining the residents of 
cities and towns who are entitled to vote, 
town and city registrars, by a house-to-house 
canvass, compile annually in January and 
February lists containing the name, age, 
occupation, citizenship, and residence on 
January 1, in the preceding and current year 
of every person, 20 years of age and older, 
residing in their respective cities and towns. 
On or before April 15 in each year, they 
transmit to the assessors from the lists thus 
compiled the names of all male persons, 
20 years of age and older; and thereafter 
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they furnish promptly to the assessors 
notice of any subsequent addition to or cor- 
rection of their lists insofar as such changes 
relate to male persons aged 20 or over, 

The registrars compile their annual reg- 
isters of qualified voters by transferring 
thereto from the aforementioned lists of 
residents the names of all persons whom 
they can identify as having been included 
in the voting lists employed in the election 
held during the previous year, Persons 
omitted from registration lists thus pre- 
pared must appear in person and petition 
the registrars to correct the omission, and, 
if necessary, prove to the satisfaction of the 
registrars that the applicants are qualified 
and entitled to be registered. A male appli- 
cant may offer, as proof of his residence, a 
tax bill or notice from the assessor showing 
that he was assessed as a resident of his city 
or town. Tax assessors are apprized of all 
changes made in correcting the registra- 
tion lists (Ann. Laws (1953), ch, 51, secs. 5-6, 
8-9, 11, 34-35, 37-39, 42-43 (Supp. 1955), 
ch. 51, secs. 1, 4, 7. Gen. Laws Ann. (West, 
1958) ch. 51, secs. 1-6, 8-9, 11, 34-35, 37-39, 
42-43 (Supp. 1959), ch. 51, sec. 7). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Upon whom levied: On every inhabitant 
of the State; from 21 to 70 years of age, 
whether a citizen of the United States or 
an alien. A husband shall be liable for the 
payment of his wife’s poll tax if, when it 
was assessed, they were living together as 
man and wife (Rev. Stat. Ann. (1955) ch. 
72, secs. 1, 5). 

Exemptions: Paupers, insane persons, the 
widow of any veteran who served in the 
Armed Forces in wars which the United 
States was engaged, the widow of any citi- 
zen who served in the armed forces of an 
ally, veterans of any war in which the 
United States has been engaged, and vet- 
erans of any ally, provided such veterans 
record with the selectmen or assessors of 
the town in which they live their pension 
certificates or their certificates of honor- 
able discharge. The term “veteran” in- 
cludes members of any woman’s auxiliary 
service which was subject to and under mili- 
tary law (Rev. Stat. Ann. (1955) ch. 72, 
secs: 1-4 (Supp. 1957), ch. 72, sec. 1-a). 

Rate, $2. 

Collection: Poll taxes are assessed before 
June 1, unless the time is extended, by town 
selectmen or city assessors and are payable 
to the collector on demand and without pre- 
vious notice. Interest at 6 percent is charged 
on all taxes not paid on or before December 1 
after assessment. The proceeds of such taxes 
are retained by the respective towns, cities, 
or counties. Remedies for collection include 
the seizure and sale of personal property 
sufficient to pay said taxes, or, if no 
personal property can be found, the arrest 
and commitment of the delinquent taxpayer 
to the county jail or house of correction. 
When any person is so committed to the 
county jail or house of correction where there 
is a workshop connected, he shall be credited 
for his labor therein at the rate of $1.50 per 
day, to be applied on the amount of his tax 
and costs of commitment. He shall be re- 
quired to pay the jailor of the institi'tion 
board at the rate of $2.50 per week, the same 
to be earned in the employ of said institu- 
tion. Suit may also be instituted against a 
delinquent taxpayer for the amount of any 
taxes owed; and wages may be attached for 
payment (Rev. Stat. Ann, (1955) ch. 54, sec. 
6; ch. 73, sec. 1; ch. 74, sec. 1; ch. 76, secs. 
2-5, 13; ch. 80, secs. 1-2, 8-11, 13-15, 50; 
(Supp. 1957) ch. 76, sec. 12; ch. 80, sec. 12). 

Payment a prerequisite: Every applicant 
for a permit to register a motor vehicle or 
for a hunting, fishing, or trapping license 
must first submit an affidavit that he has 
paid his poll tax for the preceding year or 
was relieved of payment by exemption or 
abatement; but the permit or license may be 
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issued if the selectmen or assessors certify 
that the same should be granted notwith- 
standing failure to pay said tax. 

The tax collector, after making demand of 
a delinquent by a registered letter and re- 
ceiving no payment within 14 days there- 
after, shall identify the delinquent taxpayer 
on a form provided by the commissioner of 
motor vehicles or the director of the fish 
and game department; and upon receipt 
thereof the commissioner or the director 
shall revoke the registration or the license 
of the delinquent taxpayer and refuse to 
restore the same until the delinquent tax 
has been paid (Rev. Stat. Ann. (1925) ch. 
80, sec. 3, ch. 214, secs. 10, 12 (Supp. 1957), 
ch. 214, sec. 11, ch. 266, secs. 4-8). 

VERMONT 


Upon whom levied: Upon all inhabitants 
of the State, citizens and aliens, over 21 and 
under 70 years of age. 

A husband living with or supporting his 
wife shall be held liable for the payment of 
a poll tax and an old-age assistance tax as- 
sessed against his wife. A wife who is sup- 
porting her husband shall be held liable for 
said taxes assessed against her husband 
(Stat. Ann. (1959) title 32, secs. 3601, 5011). 


It strikes me that this is a very unusu- 
ally harsh requirement. 
I continue: 


Rate, $1 plus an additional levy of $6 for 
old age assistance, 

(2) Incorporated villages are empowered, 
by vote, to levy additional poll taxes of their 
own (Stat. Ann. (1959) title 24, sec. 1369). 

Exemptions: (1) Veterans of the Civil War, 
Spanish War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer 
Rebellion, World Wars I and II, the Korean 
war, or Federal emergency service and their 
wives and widows, and the wives and widows 
of members who died in such service, if the 
veteran is receiving disability compensation 
and if application for such exemption is 
made on or before May 1 of each year and 
a Veterans’ Administration certificate is of- 
fered. Receipt of retirement pay defeats the 
exemption; (2) members of State militia or 
of fire companies, if the town wherein they 
reside so votes; (3) persons actually poor; 
(4) persons receiving old age assistance; (5) 
persons serving in the Armed Forces during 
their period of service (Stat. Ann. (1959) 
title 32, sec. 3801). 

Collection: Poll taxes and old-age assist- 
ance taxes are collected locally in the same 
manner as other State and local property 
taxes. Receipts from the poll tax are re- 
tained by the town treasurers; but 90 per- 
cent of the proceeds of the old-age assist- 
ance tax is remitted to the State. Towns 
and their municipalities, by vote, may fix 
dates of payments, and may allow a dis- 
count, up to 4 percent, on payments made 
in advance. Similarly, by vote, a town may 
collect interest at the rate of one-half per- 
cent per month on poll taxes that are delin- 
quent as of December 1. Remedies to en- 
force collection include the following: (1) 
Distraint and sale of personal property; (2) 
arrest and commitment to jail, until the 
costs and taxes are paid, of a delinquent tax- 
payer who has no personalty available 
for seizure and sale; (3) suit in court for de- 
linquent taxes, with attachment of assets 
in the hands of the delinquent taxpayer's 
debtors or of salary exceeding $10 in the 
hands of his employer. If wages in excess 
of $10 are attached, only $2 per week shall 
be withheld therefrom to be applied toward 
payment of the delinquent taxes (Stat. Ann. 
(1959), title 32, secs. 4002, 4062, 4111, 4152- 
4153, 4646, 4731, 4734, 4771-4774, 4791-4793, 
5011-5023, 5071-5076, 5091-5093, 6136-5141, 
5161-5164, 5191-5194, 5221-5227). 

Payment a prerequisite: 

(1) The commissioner of motor vehicles, 
on written notice from the collector of taxes 
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of any municipality, including school dis- 
tricts, shall suspend, for the unexpired term 
of the license, the operator’s license of any 
person who fails to pay all taxes for previous 
years, excepting property taxes, for which he 
is liable. 

(2) Payment of poll and old-age assistance 
taxes, unless a person is otherwise exempt, 
is a prerequisite to voting in town elections. 
Payment must be made prior to January 1 
preceding the town meeting. A person who 
is qualified to vote in a town meeting shall 
be qualified to vote in all other municipal 
meetings. 

The collector of town, town school district, 
or incorporated village taxes, annually on 
January 15, shall make a list of taxpayers 
whose poll taxes are unpaid and deliver 
same to the clerk to be used by the board of 
civil authority at an annual or special meet- 
ing to determine who are not legal voters 
in such meetings (Stat. Ann. (1959), title 
17, sec. 207; title 23, sec. 601; title 24, sec. 
701; title 32, sec. 5161). 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for a question. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that under 
the statutes of Vermont a person must 
pay the poll tax before he can get a 
driver’s license? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that no mat- 
ter what the emergency may be for driv- 
ing a car, a person cannot drive a car 
and cannot get a driver’s license, and if 
he does drive a car without the license 
he is in violation of the law, if he has 
not paid the poll tax? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is absolutely 
true. He is also subject to being put in 
jail. It is a rather unusual provision 
in these days in any State, to put a man 
in jail for failing to pay either his debts 
or his taxes. Nevertheless he is subject 
to arrest and commitment to jail until 
the costs and taxes are paid. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it true that there is no 
such penalty provision with reference to 
the very small poll tax required to be 
paid by Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Virginia, and Texas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In my State it is 
$1. It is noncumulative. I have never 
heard of any one being put in jail be- 
cause he did not pay it, or of any other 
effort being made to force the person 
to pay it. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that there is 
no provision in any statute in any one 
of these five States for anyone to be put 
in jail for failure to pay the poll tax? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. I have great respect, of 
course, for the wisdom of the New Eng- 
land States. It has always been my 
impression that their affairs, especially 
at the local, town meeting level, are well 
run. This poll tax requirement may ac- 
count for or contribute to that happy 
result. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is that not basically what 
the Senator from Arkansas and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama are fighting for; 
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namely, to let these people make their 
own determination at the local level and 
to let them determine their own affairs? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is exactly 
right, I think it is a shame to intervene 
or interfere in the affairs of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. These provisions have been in 
their laws for many years. It would be 
a great injustice and very shortsighted by 
this method to attempt to intervene in 
their affairs. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the more 
power that is vested in the people and in 
the towns and in the communities and 
local habitats the more conscious they 
are of their responsibilities and of their 
duties as citizens? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no doubt 
about it. I believe the provisions which 
I have read may very well account for 
the political consciousness and astute- 
ness that these people in New England 
have shown. While we have had certain 
differences in certain economic and po- 
litical matters, nevertheless, the basic 
character of their democracy, as exem- 
plified by their town meetings, has 
always been admired by the people of 
this country. I was rather surprised by 
the nature of the provisions which still 
exist in these States. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the town 
meeting symbolizes the very essence of 
democratic government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
right. As we have noted before—and I 
know the Senator from Alabama has 
said it, because I have heard him say it— 
one of the great merits of our system as 
it was originally conceived is the diversity 
which it allowed in the States. None of 
us knows the answer to all these ques- 
tions. Here, in a sense, we have 50 dif- 
ferent laboratories. Each of these States 
varies considerably from the other 
States, even in New England, which has 
a common heritage, and where the States 
have been very closely allied from the 
very beginning by race and culture. 

Yet they have their differences; and 
we learn, if we have any sense at all, 
from the experiences in these different 
political laboratories. However, in my 
opinion, to try to make the laws uni- 
form would be the height of stupidity. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
States have their differences as to cli- 
mate, differences as to natural resources, 
differences as to agriculture, differences 
as to industry, and differences as to 
economies? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Absolutely. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does not that raise differ- 
ent problems in the different States? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; those differ- 
ences, and even greater differences, 
arose as the country developed. There 
were also differences in the human re- 
sources of the various States. As the 
Senator knows, the original States were 
settled to a great extent by Anglo-Sax- 
ons. In the latter part of the last cen- 
tury there was a wave of immigration 
from non-Anglo-Saxon countries. Those 
immigrants were fine people, but they 
had different traditions and different po- 
litical experiences. They were subject 
to entirely different conditions, it strikes 
me, suitable to their own backgrounds. 

I think one of our mistakes domes- 
tically—and I have noticed that even 
in our foreign relations we tend to make 
the same mistake—is that we have the 
feeling that every other country ought 
to be made to conform to our model of 
democracy. That is a great mistake. 

Many of our people have been ex- 
tremely critical of other countries whose 
system of government varies slightly 
from our own. We have looked down 
our nose at various types of authori- 
tarian governments and have called 
them dictatorships. Sometimes they 
were. Sometimes they merited ceriti- 
cism. But there was the implication of 
superiority; the idea that we had the 
answer to everybody’s problems; that 
if everybody would do just as we do, 
everything would be fine. Of course, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 

There are diversities among nations 
just as there are among the States of our 
Union. 

Mr. President, the passage of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment will 
have a broader effect than the mere 
abolishment of the poll tax required in 
the five States that have been men- 
tioned. 

A. According to a recent Library of 
Congress study it would, in addition, 
have the following effects: 

VI 

The proposed amendment would also nul- 
lify a permissive poll tax provision in Flor- 
ida’s conetitution, even though the legis- 
lature of this State has repealed the levy. 

A provision in South Carolina's constitu- 
tion permitting a person to qualify either 
through ownership of property or meeting 
the educational requirement would be nulli- 
fled. 

The proposed amendment would possibly 
require new legislation in certain New Eng- 
land States. The constitution of New 
Hampshire, article 28, states that a person 
excused from paying taxes at his own re- 
quest is disqualified from voting. The pro- 
posed resolution would appear to nullify this 
provision. 


I emphasize that this is a provision in 
the constitution of New Hampshire. 

I continue to read from the study made 
by the Library of Congress: 

In Maine, voting registers are made up in 
reliance on lists prepared by tax assessors. 
However, any eligible voter whore name did 
not appear in the tax list, thus transmitted, 
may be registered by applying in person to 
such boards. 

In Massachusetts, a similar method is used 
to draw up the voting register, and the 
persons omitted must then show proof of 
their qualifications to vote. 
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In Vermont, payment of poll taxes and 
old-age assistance taxes is a prerequisite to 
voting in town meetings (no mention of 
general elections) . 

It is questionable whether the laws of 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Vermont would 
be affected by the proposed resolution. 

In Rhode Island, constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions reducing the length of resi- 
dence required for persons owning real es- 
tate would also be eliminated. 

Several of the States have constitutional 
provisions disqualifying for voting “Indians 
not taxed” or “persons under guardianship.” 
Indians have been granted citizenship by 
an act of Congress, and, though that does 
not grant them the right to vote, through 
State court decisions Indians are generally 
no longer disqualified from voting. Never- 
theless, those provisions relating to “In- 
dians not taxed” and such provisions relat- 
ing to “persons under guardianship” when 
construed to mean “Indians not taxed” 
would violate the proposed amendment. 


B. I can speak from personal knowl- 
edge about the ramifications of abolish- 
ing the poll tax in my own State. It 
would not only deprive Arkansas of a 
substantial source of revenue for the 
public schools but it would abolish our 
registration system since the list of per- 
sons who have paid their poll tax serves 
as a registration list for the election 
officials. 

vit 

Throughout this debate there have 
been no direct charges that the poll tax 
is used to discriminate against poten- 
tial Negro voters. The Senator from 
Florida in his testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments last year in effect said that the 
poll tax is not a deterrent to voting in 
the poll tax States. He said: 

It has been accorded far greater impor- 
tance than it deserves. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the amount of poll tax now re- 
quired to be paid in the several States is 
so small as to impose only a slight eco- 
nomic obstacle for any citizen who desires 
to qualify to cast a ballot. This require- 
ment operates, of course, equally on citi- 
zens of all races and colors and is generally 
subject to important exemptions which limit 
its application, such as the exemption of 
veterans, women, and citizens beyond a cer- 
tain age. Nevertheless, the question has re- 
mained a vexing one. 


A. The poll tax requirements in the 
five States which require payment of this 
tax as a prerequisite to voting have been 
liberalized substantially in the last 20 
years. I wish to review some of these 
changes for the information of the 
Senate. 

However, before I do so, I should add 
that the difference between these five 
States—of which my own State of 
Arkansas is one—and the situation in 
New England, which I have just de- 
scribed, concerning the prerequisites for 
voting, is largely one of form and not of 
substance, because, as a practical mat- 
ter, under the enforcement provisions, 
in States like Maine and Vermont there 
is just as much pressure, if not more 
pressure, upon a person to pay the poll 
tax in order to vote at all as there is in 
my State. This is largely a play with 
words. I do not think there is much dif- 
ference in substance. 

I think it would be wise to place in the 
Record some of the provisions which are 
in effect at present in the five Southern 
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States concerned, so that they may be 
compared with the requirements in the 
New England States. As I said a mo- 
ment ago, there is much in common 
among the various States. 

I cite, first, for example, the law as it 
existed with reference to the poll tax in 
Alabama in 1940. This will indicate how 
these taxes have been liberalized. They 
are far more liberal than some of those 
in the New England area: 


ALABAMA 


(Unless otherwise designated, references are 
to code of Alabama, 1940, recompiled 
1958) 


As the law existed in 1940, a poll tax pay- 
ment of $1.50 was required of every person 
over the age of 21 years and under the age 
of 45 years, who was not exempted by law 
from paying same (title 51, sec. 237; consti- 
tution, sec. 194). 

Exemptions: The following persons were 
exempted from paying a poll tax: 

1. All persons permanently and totally 
disabled from following any substantially 
gainful occupation with reasonable regular- 
ity, and whose taxable property does not ex- 
ceed $500 (title 51, sec. 238). 

2. Veterans who served honorably in the 
military or naval service of the United States 
between January 1, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, from all poll taxes which have accrued 
or may hereafter accrue (title 51, sec. 238; 
amendment 14 to constitution). 

8. Every officer and enlisted man of the 
National Guard or Naval Militia of Alabama 
during his active membership and forever, 
after he has actively served an aggregate of 
21 years (title 51, sec. 238; title 35, sec. 
11). 

Elections: To entitle a person, otherwise 
qualified, to vote at any election, he shall 
have paid on or before the Ist day of 
February next preceding the date of the elec- 
tion at which he offers to vote, all poll taxes 
due from him for the year 1901 and for each 
subsequent year (constitution, section 178). 

Since the poll tax is $1.50 per year, a per- 
son who has not voted before and wished 
to vote in 1940 could conceivably have to 
pay a tax as high as $36 for 39 years would 
have elapsed since 1901 and in that period 
@ person could have become 21 years old 
and already passed his 45th birthday, a peri- 
od of 24 years. Of course $36 would be 
the maximum that could possibly be re- 
quired of anyone. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that anyone offering to vote at an 
election would have to make up his back 
poll tax of $1.50 for each year since he at- 
tained the age of 21 even though he had 
not voted before. 

In 1944 the exemption of veterans from 
the poll tax requirement (of taxes which 
have accrued or may thereafter accrue) was 
extended to cover all persons who served 
honorably in the military service of the 
United States at any time, past, present, or 
future, when the United States was, is, or 
shall be at war with a foreign state (amend- 
ment 49 to the constitution). 

In 1945, exemption from the poll tax re- 
quirement was extended to every officer and 
enlisted man of the Alabama State Guard 
during his active membership, and forever, 
after he has actively served an aggregate of 
21 years (title 35, sec. 214). 

In 1951, the exemption of veterans from 
the poll tax requirement (of taxes which 
have accrued or may thereafter accrue) was 
extended to veterans who served honorably 
in the military services of the United States 
when the United States is engaged in hos- 
tilities whether as a result of declared war 
or not (amendment 90 to the constitu- 
tion). 

In 1935, an amendment to the constitu- 
tion was approved requiring, as a prerequisite 
for voting, the payment of poll taxes for the 
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2 years preceding the election. Thus the 
maximum requirement at any election could 
only be $3 (amendment 96 to the consti- 
tution). 


In other words, that was a very im- 
portant reduction, let us say, in the 
severity of the tax, in that thereafter it 
could not be accumulated for more than 
2 years. I continue: 

In 1954 a constitutional amendment ex- 
empted blind and deaf persons from the 
payment of poll taxes (amendment 109 to 
the constitution). 

In 1960 as of today, $1.50 poll tax pay- 
ment is required as a prerequisite for voting. 
The maximum such requirement, including 
arrears, is— 


As I have said— 
a payment of $3. Exempted from payment 
of poll tax, including arrears, are all vet- 
erans who served honorably in the military 
service of the United States whenever the 
United States is engaged in hostilities 
whether as a result of declared war or not. 
Also exempted from payment of poll tax 
are blind and deaf persons, all persons per- 
manently and totally disabled from follow- 
ing any substantially gainful occupation 
and whose taxable property does not exceed 
$500, and every officer and enlisted man in 
the service of the National Guard, the naval 
militia, or the Alabama State Guard during 
his active membership, and forever, after he 
has actively served an aggregate of 21 years. 


So from this recitation, Mr. President, 
we see that progressively over the years 
between 1940 and 1960, there has been 
a great amelioration of what was never 
a very severe burden; and certainly it 
is now a very minor burden on anyone, 
and is much less than the actual poll 
taxes in several of the New England 
States to which I have referred. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Did the Senator from 
Arkansas bring out the fact that in Ala- 
bama no person over 45 years of age 
has to pay a poll tax? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, I did. That 
is why I said the maximum which ever 
could have been due was $36; but today 
the maximum is $3. So this change 
constitutes a very great liberalization— 
if one wishes to use that term in regard 
to it. 

Insofar as the use of the word “lib- 
eralization” is concerned, I am not sure 
that this change has made any great 
improvement, in terms of voting. How- 
ever, that is another matter. But from 
the point of view of those who object to 
poll taxes, this change certainly con- 
stitutes a great liberalization. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, let 
us consider the situation in my own 
State of Arkansas: 

ARKANSAS 
(Unless otherwise designated, references are 

to Arkansas Statutes 1947, Ann., 1956 

Replacement and to 1957 Supplement 

thereto) 

As the law existed in 1940, a poll tax pay- 
ment of $1 was required of every person as 
a prerequisite for voting, except of those 
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who reached the age of 21 after the period 
of assessment (constitution, art. 3, sec. 1; 
as amended by amendment No. 8; Ark. Rev. 
Stats. sec. 3-103, since then repealed and 
superseded by sec. 3-104.2; sec. 3-123). 

In 1941, a law was enacted prohibiting 
the collecting of penalties for delinquent 
poll tax assessments (secs. 3~-110.3-111). 

In 1943 a law was enacted permitting 
men and women discharged from the armed 
services after the period for poll tax assess- 
ment has expired, to pay the $1 tax without 
the additional penalty (1957 Supp. sec. 
3-113). 

In 1944 Arkansas adopted a constitutional 
amendment permitting members of the 
armed services, if otherwise qualified, to vote 
in any election without having paid a poll 
tax (amendment No. 36 to the constitu- 
tion). 

In 1960, as the law exists today, a poll 
tax payment of $1 is required as a prerequi- 
site for voting, but members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, while in service, 
are exempted from this requirement. A 
person who has become 21 years old after 
the assessment may vote that year without 
paying the poll tax. 


As I have stated before, it is not cumu- 
lative. If one has not paid his tax for 
5 years, but still wishes to vote, he can 
do so after paying $1; and there is no 
law which provides for imprisonment 
because of failure to pay the tax—al- 
though imprisonment is provided for by 
law in some of the other cases I have 
mentioned, if one fails to pay the tax. 
So this matter in Arkansas is left to the 
choice of the citizens. 

I submit that under this system there 
has been a very satisfactory participa- 
tion, in my opinion, on the part of the 
people in my State in political activities. 
I would not wish to be personal about 
the matter; but I shall say that I do not 
see any great distinction or difference 
between the quality of the product under 
this system and the quality of the prod- 
uct under the systems in some of the 
States which do not have a poll tax. As 
a matter of fact, from the point of view 
of constituting a prerequisite for voting, 
the pressure—or the “penalties,” if we 
wish to use that term—upon the people 
of Arkansas to pay this tax does not 
seem to me to be quite as great as is the 
pressure or the penalty in Maine in con- 
nection with the payment of the Maine 
poll tax, because in Arkansas one can 
obtain a driver’s license or a hunting 
license even if he has not paid the $1 
poll tax. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield again to 
me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that today 
there are in the United States very, very 
few able-bodied adults who do not wish 
to have an automobile driver’s license? 
In fact, is it not also true that under 
present economic conditions in the Unit- 
ed States, today most adults feel it nec- 
essary to have a driver’s license? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, indeed. Cer- 
tainly, today in the United States there 
are very few adults who do not regard 
it as necessary to have an automobile 
driver’s license. I would say that about 
the only persons who, today, in the 
United States do not have a driver’s 
license are paupers. As I recall, the 
other day I read a statement to the 
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effect that there are now approximately 
60 million automobiles in the United 
States; and that means that almost every 
able-bodied adult in the United States 
is able to own an automobile. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that 
practically every family in the United 
States today has, at the very minimum, 
one automobile, and a very large per- 
centage of the families in the United 
States today own two automobiles? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, that is quite 
correct. 

Mr. President, I continue with Missis- 
sippi: 

MISSISSIPPI 

In 1940, as a prerequisite for voting, a 
person was required to pay on or before 
February 1 of that election year poll taxes 
due for the 2 preceding years (constitution 
sec. 241; code sec. 3160). The poll tax is $2 
per year (constitution sec. 243). 

Exempted from this poll tax requirement 
are persons over 60 years old, persons who 
are deaf, dumb, or blind, or who are maimed 
by loss of hand or foot (constitution sec. 243; 
code sec. 3163) . 

In 1944 Mississippi repealed the poll tax 
requirement for persons in the armed serv- 
ices, and allowed them to vote by absentee 
ballot, without payment of such poll tax 
(sec. 3196-07) . 

In 1952, a law was enacted permitting any 
member of the Armed Forces or any honor- 
ably discharged member of the Armed Forces 
to vote at any election without payment of 
any poll taxes which they have not had the 
opportunity to pay (sec. 3163-02). 

In 1960, today, the law is the same as it 
was in 1940 but includes the exemptions en- 
acted in 1952. 

TEXAS 

As the law existed in 1940 and as it exists 
today, the payment of a poll tax paid before 
February 1 of the year, is a prerequisite for 
voting (const. art. 6, sec. 2; election code arts. 
5.02. 5.09). 

All officers and men of the active militia of 
the State are exempted from payment of this 
poll tax except the poll tax prescribed for 
support of public schools (annotated stat- 
utes, art. 5840). 

The poll tax required is $1.75 of which $1 
goes to the support of the schools (const. art. 
6, sec. 2, interpretive commentary). 

Article 6, section 2a of the constitution was 
adopted in 1945 which waived the poll tax of 
any citizen of Texas who within 18 months 
prior to election has served in the Armed 
Forces (including the maritime service and 
merchant marine). It applied “during the 
time the United States is engaged in fight- 
ing a war or within 1 year after the close 
of the calendar year in which said war is ter- 
minated.” 

On November 2, 1954, article 6, section 2a, 
above, was repealed. 

Exemptions 

As the law read in 1951, the following per- 
sons were exempted from payment of poll 
tax: Persons over 60 years old, Indians not 
taxed, persons insane, blind, deaf or dumb, 
those who have lost a hand or foot, those per- 
manently disabled, and all disabled veterans 
of foreign wars, where such disability is 40 
percent or more (election code 1952, art. 
5.09). 

Article 5.09 of the election code was 
amended, omitting deaf or dumb persons 
from the above exemption (election code, 
1960 supp. art. 5.09). 

VIRGINIA 


As the law provided in 1940, and as it is 
in effect today, a person, as a prerequisite for 
voting shall pay, at least 6 months before 
election his State poll taxes assessed against 
him during the 3 years next preceding the 
year of the election at which he offers to 
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vote (constitution, sec. 21; code of Virginia, 
1958 supp., secs. 24-120). 

Exempted from this requirement are per- 
sons who served in the Army or Navy of the 
United States or the Confederate States dur- 
ing the War Between the States, and the wife 
or widow of such person (constitution sec. 
22), and those pensioned by the State for 
military services (constitution sec. 173). 

The amount of the tax is $1.50 per annum 
(code of 1950, secs. 58-49). 

In 1944 Virginia created the armed services 
poll tax fund to be drawn upon for paying 
a poll tax for an individual in the armed 
services who applies for such payment at 
least 6 months before election. The act ex- 
pired on July 1, 1946 (Laws, 1944, ch. 287). 


So I would say it is quite clear, from 
this recitation, that the poll taxes in our 
Southern States have been very greatly 
liberalized in the last 20 years. 

B. The Civil Rights Commission has 
apparently been unable to find any evi- 
dence that the poll tax is used as a device 
to prevent Negroes, or any one else for 
that matter, from voting. If the Civil 
Rights Commission was unable to find 
any evidence of discrimination due to 
existence of the poll tax requirement, I 
am sure that none exist. The Commis- 
sion, in its recent report on voting, 
stated: 

The absence of complaints to the Com- 
mission, actions by the Department of Jus- 
tice, private litigation, or other indications of 
discrimination have led the Commission to 
conclude that, with the possible exception 
of a deterrent effect of the poll tax—which 
does not appear generally to be discrimina- 
tory upon the basis of race or color—Negroes 
now appear to encounter no significant ra- 
cially motivated impediments to voting in 4 
of the 12 Southern States: Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Virginia. 


Senators will note that three of the 
five poll tax States are singled out in 
this statement. At no place in the report 
is there any charge that the poll tax is 
used in the other two poll tax States as 
a discriminatory prerequisite to voting. 

VIII 


The present era has been appropriately 
called the age of conformity by many 
commentators on national trends. New 
studies of this tendency to sameness 
come to our attention practically every 
day. In this age of rapid communica- 
tions and travel, when the many facets 
of our economy and our political and 
social life are so closely interrelated, 
there is a grave danger that we will lose 
the diversity that was such a significant 
factor in the growth of our national 
character. We are extending this same 
tendency to conformity to the very foun- 
dation of our governmental system when 
we attempt to eliminate a right which 
the States have enjoyed since the found- 
ing of the Republic. 

The abolition of the poll tax will be 
only another step. In a short time the 
Senate will be asked to consider a bill 
establishing a uniform test for literacy. 
If the Congress accepts the philosophy 
that the States should no longer have 
the right, written into the Constitution, 
to establish qualifications for voters, 
there is no reason why a constitutional 
amendment, or even a statute, cannot be 
passed establishing uniform require- 
ments for residency, or any other quali- 
fication for voting. Once the door is 
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opened and the precedent has been set, 
there is nothing to stop the movement. 

The issues involved here were well 
stated by Robert G. Storey, former dean 
of Southern Methodist University Law 
School, who is Vice Chairman of the 
Civil Rights Commission. In the recent 
Coramission report on voting he said: 

to alter longstanding Federal- 
State relationships such as that incorpo- 
rated in the Federal Constitution, declaring 
that the qualifications of electors shall be 
left to the several States, should not be made 
unless there is no alternative method to cor- 
rect an existing evil. Such is not the case 
today. 

The Federal Government has sufficient au- 
thority under the Constitution and the ex- 
isting framework of laws to enable it effec- 
tively to deal with denials of the right to 
vote by reason of race, color, religion, and 
national origin. 

Ix 

If the Congress wants to homogenize 
the States, this is a step in that direc- 
tion. 

During this critical period in the Na- 
tion’s history, unity is needed more than 
ever. By unity I mean a strong con- 
sensus of national effort in solving some 
of the critical problems which face us 
both at home and abroad. I do not mean 
uniformity with the connotation of me- 
diocrity and adjustment to the lowest 
common denominator. The pending is- 
sue is one which tends to divide us and 
divert our attention from the real prob- 
lems that must be faced during this ses- 
sion of Congress. This is an issue of no 
practical consequence to the Nation, and 
it is a tragedy that the Senate is forced 
to waste valuable time on such a ques- 
tion. The future of democratic govern- 
ments will in the long run be determined 
by the ability of their citizens to make 
wise decisions, not by the mere act of 
casting a ballot by every adult in the 
Nation. Hitler rolled up an almost unan- 
imous vote of approval from the German 
people, and the Communist Party can- 
didates do it today in Russia and the 
satellites. 

And I suppose the same could be said 
of some of the more underdeveloped na- 
tions, so far as the mere numbers of 
voters is concerned. The mere existence 
of the right to vote in no way guarantees 
a democratic system. 

The Nation’s Founding Fathers were 
acutely aware of the importance of edu- 
cation in a democracy. It strikes me 
education is of far more importance to 
the quality of government than is un- 
fettered universal suffrage. 

George Washington wrote: 

Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of human happiness. In one in which 
the measures of government receive their 
impressions so immediately from the sense 
of the community as in ours, it is propor- 
tionately essential. 


Thomas Jefferson also had a unique 
understanding of the necessity for an 
educated and informed citizenry in a 
free society. Jefferson correctly said: 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be. 


He was as proud of his role in founding 
the University of Virginia as of his au- 
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thorship of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

God has not ordained that our form of 
government will succeed; nor is there 
any evidence from history to support the 
thesis that democracy is a natural form 
of society. Our form of government is 
the product of great human effort. It 
was created by our forefathers with the 
realization that man is potentially good, 
but also potentially a beast. Wise ac- 
tions by our people will always be needed 
to keep the beast from seizing control. 
Through education we strive to bring out 
the good in our young people and to cul- 
tivate in them a desire to preserve and 
protect the values of our society. A 
good education is basic to good citizen- 
ship. 

The exercise of the right to vote by 
one who is incapable of weighing the 
issues and making a rational decision 
does not contribute to the ultimate sur- 
vival of this Nation. I can think of 
nothing better calculated to hasten our 
downfall than the casting of a ballot by 
a person who does not have the intellec- 
tual capacity to vote wisely. James 
Madison once said: 

Popular government without popular edu- 
cation is a prolog to a farce or tragedy. 


The problem of education for citizen- 
ship was well stated in a comment by a 
noted scholar which appeared in a mag- 
azine some months ago. He said, in ef- 
fect, that if he exercised his right to vote 
as carefully and thoughtfully as a citizen 
in a democracy should, he would spend 
all his time studying the candidates and 
the issues. This is a fair commentary on 
the awesome responsibilities of a citizen 
in a democracy in this complex and ever- 
changing world. i 

The frustrations of the cold war and 
the general complexity of life today 
prompt our people to look for easy 
solutions to complex problems. It is 
difficult for the shallow thinker to resist 
the impulse to believe those who have a 
knack for making complex problems 
seem simple. The apparent widespread 
interest in organizations such as the 
John Birch Society is symptomatic of a 
natural desire to find an easy answer 
to the difficult problems facing our Na- 
tion and the world. To blame all our 
difficulties on the Communists is simple 
enough to do. 

It is much harder to face reality and 
to accept the world we live in, and then 
do something constructive to make it 
more to our liking. We can blame the 
Communists for our troubles from now 
until doomsday, but this will not con- 
tribute to the solution of our problems. 
A genuinely educated citizenry will not 
be deluded by crackpots and demagogs 
from within, or by alien doctrines from 
without. In the long run, the quality of 
our educational system and the in- 
tellectual capacity of our citizens will de- 
termine how well our heritage is en- 
riched and preserved. 

A short time ago I came across a very 
interesting essay by Harry D. Gideonse, 
president of Brooklyn College and for- 
mer president of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. In this essay, Dr. Gideonse 
gave a very lucid explanation of the need 
for education in a free society. His 
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comments on the meaning of freedom 
are particularly pertinent at this time 
when there is a growing tendency for 
the individual to look at a public issue 
with the attitude of “what is in it for 
me.” 


I am taking the liberty of quoting 
extensively from this essay for the in- 
formation and enlightenment of my col- 
leagues. Dr. Gideonse wrote: 


The greatest single cause of our confusion 
in the discussion of a national philosophy 
of education for citizenship in a free society 
lies in the fact that we no longer under- 
stand our own tradition. Our liberals and 
progressives talk of freedom as if individual 
rights can be separated from the common 
disciplines which free men must accept if 
a free society is to be sufficiently strong to 
make its guarantee of rights meaningful. 
Our relaxed grip on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free society is perhaps the greatest 
single cause of our weakness as we confront 
an ideological alternative in which every 
social and cultural activity is directly re- 
lated to a dogmatic faith. 

Freedom, however, is rooted in the re- 
sponsibility of men as men, and not merely 
as specialized splinters of men. In our spe- 
cialized pursuit of the development of free 
society we may easily drift into so intense 
a splintering of the total personality in 
which free society is anchored and rooted, 
that the quality of individual responsibility 
may vanish as the fruits of our specializa- 
tion increase. 

The American conception of freedom is 
not merely the selfish expression of whim. 
It is not merely self-expression. Freedom 
is self-control as contrasted with control 
by others. The cultivation of inner directed- 
ness is therefore the core of the educational 
problem of a free society. The sources of re- 
sponsibility are not cultivated by drift, nor 
by the pervasive advertising in press, radio, 
and television that promotes an ever- 
increasing diversity of material wants, nor 
by a journalistic overemphasis on news which 
is defined as the unusual, the pathic or the 
exceptional, nor by a sport page’s syste- 
matic confusion of the reading public’s abil- 
ity to distinguish among commercial sports, 
spectator values and an educational interest 
in students who play rather than in ath- 
letes who register. Neither are they clari- 
fied by a view of freedom that stresses the 
removal of inhibitions, because the very es- 
sence of civilized society is defined by the 
presence of an appropriate selection of in- 
hibitions, and this is merely another way of 
saying that freedom is self-control. 

The sense of responsibility from which 
this self-control is to spring is rooted in a 
disciplined life of mind as well as of emo- 
tion, a balanced grasp of frequently con- 
flicting values; it is rooted in a sensible, 
realistic picture (to which reason and in- 
tellect can contribute) of the nature of man. 
The nature of man is not just intellect. 
Some of the biggest swine in human history 
have been great intellects. Some of the 
weakest spots in Western free society are due 
to excessive preoccupation with intellect, 
with analysis, and it is healthy to recognize 
this in the face of the fact that the great 
achievements of Western society also are 
rooted in the cultivation of intellect and 
reason. 

The hazard is in lopsidedness. The 
hazard is in doing only one thing and letting 
the rest go by drift. For if the rest goes 
by drift, the man on horseback may come 
along to exploit this drift. Whether he is 
a demagog from the right or one from the 
left makes no difference—the consequences 
to the freedom are just as serious in the one 
case as in the other. Typically, he is an ex- 
pert in exploiting undisciplined emotion. 
And when it comes to that kind of challenge 
in a period in which national survival is 
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at stake, you can trust the expert in the 
exploitation of emotion, whose only ra- 
tionality consists in his rational exploita- 
tion of the irrational in man, to win— 
unless there is a systematic strengthening 
of the subjective factor in free society by the 
use of education in all of its broad 
ramifications. 

Now, in the matter of free government we 
can look the whole world in the face. What- 
ever they may say abroad about immature, 
young America, our written Constitution is 
the oldest one by a wide margin now operat- 
ing in the world, and it was not written on 
the basis of a philosophy of faith in man. 
It was written on the basis of a realistic 
conception of the nature of man, wholly 
aware of the fact that man is potentially 
good—that’s why we trusted ourselves with 
free Government institutions—but also 
deeply aware of the fact that man who is 
potentially good is also potentially a beast. 
Therefore, we would not trust the Govern- 
ment we set up with unqualified power. 
Therefore, we established governmental in- 
stitutions that separated power and dis- 
persed control. The reason we separated 
power and dispersed control is that we did 
not trust man with unqualified power, power 
that was not dispersed. In other words, we 
had a realistic theory of the nature of man. 
We saw him not just as mind, but we saw 
him as potentially evil in character; we saw 
even the potentially angelic element in man 
as, under the trust of complete power, most 
vulnerable indeed to the temptations and 
the lusts for power that bring out the 
bestial. 

The Greeks had, as they often did, a word 
for it. The word “idiot” as we use it today 
describes, technically, a type of feeble- 
minded person and, popularly, a person who 
is very stupid and incapable of intellectual 
effort, one who has an idiotic way of doing 
things. The Greek word, of course, meant 
something very different, although it is the 
word from which we drew ours. The Greeks 
used the word “idiot” for a man who might 
have very keen analytical capacity, who 
might be a scholar, but who had no interest 
in the whole of things. The Greek idiot was 
an altogether private man. He had no pub- 
lic spirit, as we might express it. He had no 
awareness of his being part of a larger whole. 
In that sense, we can say that the American 
college and university, with all of its spe- 
cialists who know only one thing and are 
very little interested in the total impact of 
all these separate things on the whole of the 
young personality for which they are respon- 
sible, contains—in the original Greek use of 
the term—a larger percentage of idiots than 
the population of the country as a whole. 

And the whole of public life is full of 
idiocy in the Greek sense of the term, because 
all of public life is rooted in the assumption 
that the determining fact of all public policy 
is its bearing on the pursuit of higher 
standards of material living. This is taken 
for granted on the right as well as on the 
left. Presidential candidates differ in the 
United States not in their acceptance of this 
objective, but in methods of achieving that 
objective. Some Democrats will say that we 
can achieve it with a little more public 
action, some Republicans with a little less 
public action, but they will all agree that 
the purpose should be the increase of mate- 
rial standards of living. But increasing 
material standards of living implies more 
specialization, more division of labor, more 
conveyor-belt, doing-just-one-thing-all-the- 
time action, because that’s the way in which 
analytical man has demonstrated that he 
can increase material returns per individual 
involved in production. 

If there is anything to the picture I have 
presented here, it will be observed that the 
implications of the public drive toward in- 
creased productivity, toward applied science 
and technology, toward specialized, con- 
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veyor-belt production, is a sharper drive 
toward increasingly specialized use of only 
a small part of man’s whole personal en- 
dowment. The danger of increasing un- 
awareness of the need for cultivating the 
whole of a balanced human personality is 
implicit in the temptation to increase voca- 
tional and specialized pressures directly re- 
lated to economic as well as to defense 
needs. 

Historically and morally we know that 
freedom is anchored in a realistic view of 
the nature of responsible man, and in his 
nature as a whole. And this has challenging 
educational implications especially in a time 
in which family, church and community 
have in varying ways lost a good deal of their 
effectiveness as educational agencies. Man 
has a body as well as a mind, man has glands 
as well as a brain, and free man has a need 
for disciplined emotions as well as for a 
disciplined mind. It may be a fatal gap in 
our total defense of free soclety to overlook 
the role of disciplined emotion, trained 
imagination, the significance of rhythm, 
tradition and ceremony, the cultivation of 
the subjective and the valuational in our ex- 
clusive pursuit of intellectually and eco- 
nomically productive byproducts of special- 
ized competence. 

There is great peril in a blind continua- 
tion of present educational tendencies to 
serve existing vocational needs in our rap- 
idly shifting economic order. Automation 
and modern scientific developments have 
given a special urgency to Woodrow Wilson’s 
warning more than 50 years ago that “the 
man of special skill can be changed into an 
unskilled laborer overnight.” If public ed- 
ucation is to be genuinely in the Nation's 
service it should be deeply concerned with 
the erosion of community values and all the 
other unplanned and unintended cultural 
byproducts of the proliferating variety of 
economic and technical interests which are 
part of the mainstream of our economic life. 
We should increasingly think of education 
as concerned with the total of the formative 
influences that are brought to bear on our 
youth by the American community. The 
content of formal education should be modi- 
fied in accordance with observable shifts in 
the formative impact of other social activi- 
ties such as those of the church, the family 
and the increasingly more significant influ- 
ence of competitive advertising in the press, 
in the movies, in radio and in television. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to inquire of 
the Senator from Arkansas if he is quot- 
ing the views on education of someone 
else; or are they his own views? Per- 
sonally I think it is a very fine statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am reading from 
a statement by Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, 
president of Brooklyn College, and 
former president of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. I shall comment on his ob- 
servations in a few moments. 

I continue to quote from Dr. Gide- 
onse: 

There is a sense in which freedom will 
ultimately be preserved or lost in this Na- 
tion’s educational establishments. No 
amount of technological productivity and 
no increase of professional military profi- 
ciency can overcome the vital fact that the 
effectiveness of a nation’s total performance 
in the world community will be finally de- 
termined by the disciplined will and purpose 
of its youth, and by their commitment to 
and their experience with the values of free 
men and women. These qualities are not 
byproducts of specialized or vocational schol- 
arship, and they are not supplied by a pro- 
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gram of supplementary verbal indoctrination 
as if they could be finally added to the pro- 
gram of instruction much in the manner in 
which a fudge sauce is poured over a dish 
of ice cream. 


That ends the quotation from Dr. 
Gideonse’s essay. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

K Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to in- 
quire again who Dr. Gideonse is and 
what his background in the educational 
field is. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He is president of 
Brooklyn College. Heis a distinguished 
scholar. I met him some time ago. He 
has been a leading educator in this coun- 
try for a number of years and has al- 
ways taken a very enlightened interest 
in public affairs, which not all academic 
people do. But I think he was especially 
qualified to comment upon the subject. 

One of the reasons why—and I shall 
refer to it later—I believe it is especially 
appropriate here is that we are spend- 
ing hours, as we do every year, and days, 
and sometimes weeks, arguing about a 
matter such as the poll tax, which I 
think, as I have already stated, has no 
real, significant impact upon our democ- 
racy. Yet we have been unable to pass 
in Congress—although the Senate has 
passed it four times—a bill to aid edu- 
cation. Members of Congress who are 
interested in improving the quality of 
our democratic processes can help bring 
it about through better education, just 
as Dr. Gideonse has stated. I have 
already quoted George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson to the same effect. 
They were all quite aware of it. 

While it is not a time for pessimism, it 
is not difficult to see that there is need 
for improvement in the functioning of 
our democratic system. This need will 
not be met by eliminating the poll tax. 
My point is, as it is also Dr. Gideonse’s, 
that if we are going to do anything about 
it, the obvious, clear, and fundamental 
way is to do something about the quality 
of education in this country. 

Mr. CARLSON. Would not the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas agree that so long 
as we are discussing the poll tax issue, 
we are at least not enacting legislation 
which might not be in the public inter- 
est of this country, and that this might 
give us a little breathing spell to think 
about it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I must agree with 
the Senator from Kansas that in view 
of the rather unjustified and unwar- 
ranted measures, in my view, that have 
been passed time and time again, there 
is something in what the Senator says, 
although I am not sure that we would 
be passing something that would do more 
harm to the country than the measure 
under discussion. The particular meas- 
ure we are discussing affects the edu- 
cational system in my State. The money 
derived from the poll tax in Arkansas 
is devoted to the public schools. I rep- 
resent a materially poor State. It is 
a much poorer State than the State rep- 
resented by the Senator from Kansas. 
Approximately $600,000, the amount 
taken in by the poll tax in the traditional 
way, is devoted to school purposes. 
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There has been no complaint about it. 
The people in my State submitted this 
question to a referendum some 6 years 
ago. It was done to find out what they 
thought about it. The question was 
whether they wished to repeal it. They 
voted by a very large majority to re- 
tain it. Ordinarily when the people have 
an opportunity to repeal a tax, 9 times 
out of 10 they will vote to repeal it, no 
matter what the tax is. 

I believe the Senator will agree with 
me that taxing is not one of the most 
popular functions of government. In 
this case the people of my State voted to 
keep the tax as it was. It is a tax 
from which a substantial amount of 
money is derived for the schools. I do 
not like to include the Senate in this 
statement, because in my opinion the 
Senate has performed very well on aid 
to education. It has passed an aid to 
education bill four times. It passed a 
good education bill last year. So I do 
not believe that we in the Senate should 
bear any blame. We passed such a 
measure four times. The other body 
has failed each time. It has always been 
able to tie it up or kill it. In the light 
of that action it seems the height of 
absurdity and indefensible to deprive a 
State that needs the money, as does 
mine, of this source of revenue. If we 
are not going to get the kind of assist- 
ance we ought to have from the Federal 
Government, we ought not to deprive 
the State of the right to collect taxes 
from its own people. 

If the Members of this body sincerely 
want to improve our society and make 
our Government more effective in the 
long pull, we should be discussing the 
status of our educational system and 
what can be done about it rather than 
this emotional issue which will have no 
bearing on the success or failure of our 
democracy. I received a letter a day or 
so ago from Mr. C. C. Stuart, Arkansas 
City, Ark., who is president of the county 
school supervisors association in my 
State. I quote this letter for the infor- 
mation of the Senate: 


DesHa COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Arkansas City, Ark., March 17, 1962. 
Re poll tax bill. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The county school administra- 
tors of Arkansas requested me, as their presi- 
dent, to express to you our hope that the 
school funds lost by this legislation, should 
it pass, will be replaced by some form of 
amendment. 

It has been our experience that election 
rights are not affected by our poll tax re- 
quirements. 

We take this opportunity to express to you 
our deepest appreciation for the support 
you have given to securing a wider financial 
support for our schools in Arkansas. 

Yours truly, 
C. C. STUART, 
President, Arkansas County School 
Supervisors Association. 


I believe that the very least that the 
sponsors of the amendment should do is 
to join to it a provision providing for the 
States the money that they will lose by 
the passage of the amendment. In our 
case it approximates $600,000. 
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I hope the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAnD], if he intends to press 
the amendment, and the other 67 spon- 
sors, will support an amendment making 
up to the State of Arkansas the money 
that it will be deprived of by adoption 
of this proposal. 

I believe that Mr. Stuart makes a very 
good point. He suggests that some form 
of amendment should be added. I have 
been thinking about what kind of 
amendment can be offered under the 
present parliamentary situation. It is a 
rather difficult problem, when we have 
before us a bill creating a memorial for 
Alexander Hamilton, and the proposed 
constitutional amendment will be of- 
fered as a substitute. Under the cir- 
cumstances I am not quite certain how 
I could go about adding a provision 
which would replace the $600,000 which 
will be taken away from the schools of 
my State. I would solicit some advice 
from my colleagues as to how we might 
make up this loss. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am wondering 
whether the Senator from Arkansas 
could inform us if we are again to con- 
sider the Stella School bill, which I know 
is still on the calendar. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know. I 
get the Senator’s point. We find our- 
selves in a similar parliamentary 
situation. 

I note that the Senator from Florida 
has returned to the Chamber. I have 
read a letter from the president of the 
Arkansas County School Supervisors As- 
sociation, which reads as follows: 

DesHa COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Arkansas City, Ar, March 17, 1962. 
Re poll tax bill. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The county school administra- 
tors of Arkansas requested me, as their 
president, to express to you our hope that 
the school funds lost by this legislation, 
should it pass, will be replaced by some form 
of amendment. 

It has been our experience that election 
rights are not affected by our poll tax 
requirements. 

We take this opportunity to express to 
you our deepest appreciation for the sup- 
port you have given to securing a wider fi- 
nancial support for our schools in Arkansas. 

Yours truly, 
C. OC. STUART, 
President, Arkansas County School 
Supervisors Association., 


I have just said that the complex 
parliamentary situation is bothering me 
a little. I believe that in all fairness the 
Senator from Florida, being the prin- 
cipal sponsor of the resolution, ought 
to find a way to help me discover how 
to replace the $600,000 of which his 
amendment, if it is adopted, will deprive 
our school system. We are not a rich 
State, like the great State of Florida, 
which siphons most of its accumulated 
wealth from all of the other States. 

We are very hard up for money for 
schools. I hope the Senator will give 
consideration to finding a way by amend- 
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ment to replace the $600,000 which will 
be taken from the Arkansas schools if 
his proposal is enacted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 
~ Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
know that the enactment of this amend- 
ment and its ratification by the States 
would not interfere in the slightest with 
the present law of Arkansas or with the 
present collection of the poll tax in 
Arkansas? Does he not know that the 
only result of the adoption of the amend- 
ment would be to lift the requirement of 
poll tax payments as a prerequisite for 
voting for electors for President and Vice 
President and for Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives? Does 
he not know that his great State of 
Arkansas could still have its poll tax; 
that its people could still pay it; that its 
teachers could still get it; and that the 
requirement of the poll tax payment, so 
far as this measure is concerned, could 
still exist with reference to voting for 
Governor and all other State, county, 
and local offices? Does not the Senator 
from Arkansas know that? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know that; but 
before the Senator came into the 
Chamber, I said the people of Arkansas 
had voted on this question. It was sub- 
mitted in the form of an initiated 
amendment only 6 years ago. It was 
one of the few instances I can recall in 
which the people are asked if they wish 
to continue a tax upon themselves or to 
do away with it. The people voted by 
@ large majority to continue the tax. 

I agree that it would always be pos- 
sible to adopt some other tax or try to 
get the revenue in some other way. But 
to abolish the poll tax would cause dif- 
ficulties. Its abolition through the pas- 
sage of this measure would upset a tradi- 
tional way to raise revenue for schools. 

Arkansas does not have, as many 
States I have mentioned do have, a pro- 
vision by which a person can be put in 
jail if he does not pay the poll tax. As 
I understand the law in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, if a person does not 
pay the roll tax there, he can be put 
in jail. That is a very effective way of 
increasing tax collections. 

If a person in Arkansas does not pay 
the poll tax, no one will come around 
to attach his property, arrest him, or 
put him in jail. In Arkansas a person 
who does not pay is left alone. The pay- 
ment of the poll tax is voluntary. One 
does not have to pay it unless he wishes 
to vote. I was surprised to learn in my 
research that one could be put in jail 
in some New England States for not 
paying the poll tax. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for an- 
other question? 

z Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
on, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor know that the proposed amendment 
which the Senator from Florida hopes 
he will have an opportunity to offer does 
not affect in the slightest the right of 
the State of Arkansas, under its present 
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poll-tax law, to continue to collect the 
poll tax and to continue to require the 
payment of a poll tax as a condition for 
voting for State, county, and local offices? 
Does not the Senator think it is almost 
unkind of him to allow the official in 
Arkansas who has written him to believe 
that this amendment really affects him 
in that way at all? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I understand 
what the Senator from Florida is say- 
ing, it is that if the proposed amend- 
ment were enacted, it would have no 
effect whatever upon the operation of the 
Arkansas poll tax since payment of a 
poll tax could still be made a prerequisite 
to voting for State and local officials. 
However, voting for Federal officials is 
one of the greatest incentives to voting, 
as the Senator from Florida well knows. 
The Senator can look at the record of 
the payment of the Arkansas poll tax in 
national elections and learn that the in- 
come from that tax is always substan- 
tially higher—and I am sure it is higher 
in other States—in the presidental elec- 
tion years. 

The poll tax provides a substantial sum 
for the school fund. I think the pro- 
posal to abolish the poll tax is an at- 
tempt to intervene in the affairs of Ar- 
kansas and deprive us of that amount of 
revenue. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
recall that while he was speaking the 
other day in response to questions asked 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], it was made abun- 
dantly clear that it was not elections for 
presidential and other national offices 
that brought out the heavy votes, but 
elections for courthouse candidates, local 
candidates, and State candidates that 
resulted in heavy turnouts? Does he 
not recall that it was in those years that 
the poll-tax receipts were the heaviest? 
Does not the Senator remember that? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think 
that is entirely true. Very often in 
special county races that is true. But 
the situation varies from year to year. 
Some elections are held with very little 
interest; but at another time the issues 
and the candidates stimulate a large 
turnout. In Arkansas, there is always 
a heavy vote in the general election in a 
presidential election year. 

My State is a little different from the 
Senator’s State, as all States are dif- 
ferent. Thank God they are not all the 
same. Arkansas does not have as many 
Republicans as does the Senator’s State 
of Florida; but we still have a good num- 
ber of them. They get busy and vote in 
large numbers in a national election. 
They do not vote in such large numbers 
in what we call strictly local elections. 
But every 4 years, when the presidential 
election is held, the Republicans turn 
out in threateningly larger numbers. 
Recently they came pretty close to win- 
ning—too close for comfort. In any 
case, they vote in very large numbers 
in presidential election years. 
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The Civil Rights Commission has not 
found any evidence that the poll tax is 
used as a discriminatory device. Cer- 
tainly that is true in my State. 

I predict that the poll tax States will 
be called upon to institute a new source 
of revenue if the proposed amendment 
is enacted. Something different will 
have to be done. I do not know what 
the solution will be, but it will neces- 
sary to raise more money. It will be 
necessary to have another tax, or else to 
do without the revenue which is now 
being received. 

As I see it, the poll tax does no harm 
to our democracy or to voting in the 
States. At the same time, it provides a 
substantial sum of money for our edu- 
cational system. 

I do not wish to repeat it, because 
I do not for a moment want to reiterate 
my argument. However, I have already 
described the same situation in Texas. 
The $1.75 poll tax in Texas goes to the 
schools. 

Mr. President, Mr. Stuart, in his 
letter, has pointed out one of the major 
considerations which has influenced my 
attitude toward this proposed amend- 
ment. I certainly agree with him that 
Congress should, if it approves this 
proposal, enact some measure which 
would replace the school revenues which 
will be lost in Arkansas and other poll- 
tax States by the adoption of this 
amendment. Of course, I hope that 
Congress will go much further and will 
approve a realistic general Federal aid 
to education proposal at this session. 
In spite of the substantial majority 
which approved the Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill in the Senate last year, as 
evidenced by the 49 to 34 vote, the House 
of Representatives appears to be hope- 
lessly bogged down, and the outlook for 
final passage of a bill this session is 
rather dim. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did the Senator give 
any thought to the financial question 
when he so kindly joined with the Sen- 
ator from Florida in introducing this 
amendment in the 82d Congress, the 
83d Congress, and the 84th Congress, 
over a period of 6 years, during which 
he evidently thought the amendment 
would be good for his State and for 
the whole Nation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly gave 
thought to this aspect of the question. 
In practically every measure that 
comes before the Senate there are some 
plusses and some minuses. Neverthe- 
less, if it were to be done, I thought 
then that this was a better method than 
to accomplish it by mere approval of a 
statute. It would do much less violence 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I believe that before the 
Senator from Florida entered the Cham- 
ber, I had made the point that even 
though we are faced with an overwhelm- 
ing majority—as apparently we are, at 
least judging from the number of spon- 
sors of this proposal—in favor of the 
proposal now under discussion—at least 
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the Senator from Florida is proposing to 
follow the constitutional method by 
which this matter could be changed in 
contrast to proposing that the change be 
made by means of an ordinary statute. 
As he knows, several former sponsors of 
the Senator’s proposal were faced with 
the alternative of either sponsoring and 
supporting a proposed constitutional 
amendment or having a statute passed 
to abolish the tax. Such a statute 
would clearly be unconstitutional. 

Of course, having so little respect for 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, we did not wish to 
take the chance of hoping that the Su- 
preme Court would declare such a stat- 
ute unconstitutional, although it clearly 
would be, 

However, today all we are faced with is 
a proposed constitutional amendment. 
Of course, if the Senator from Florida 
has the good sense to withdraw or drop 
his proposal—and I think he should do 
so—and if the Senate were then to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a bill dealing 
with this subject, I would oppose the 
bill, too. 

At any rate, I am trying to point out 
that the real danger to our democracy is 
not the poll tax which is imposed in only 
five States. Instead, the real danger lies 
in our general neglect, as a nation, of 
education over the past 50 years. 

I am sure the Senator from Florida 
has no idea how difficult it is to find new 
tax funds in a State as poor as my State 
is. The other day I read that lots at 
Cape Canaveral or at Cocoa Beach, or at 
some other place in that area, which 15 
years ago sold for $10 each, are now 
selling for $50,000, or some such figure. 
I am sure the Senator from Florida 
knows all about those matters. In Flor- 
ida, the money is pouring in so rapidly 
and in such great quantities that the 
people there have difficulty finding 
places or ways to spend it. However, 
that is not at all the case in Arkansas; 
and it would be a blow to our schools to 
be deprived of this revenue. 

So I hope the Senator from Florida 
will give sympathetic consideration to 
some way to replace or make up for the 
loss of the funds which enactment of 
the constitutional amendment he pro- 
poses would force upon my State. At 
least, I solicit his sympathetic consid- 
eration in that connection. 

Mr. President, the Congress should be 
concerned with the quality of the elec- 
torate; but the failure to pass a Federal- 
aid bill over all of these years that such 
a bill had been considered indicates that 
this concern is not very deep. Admiral 
Rickover, the father of the atomic sub- 
marine, and one of the Nation’s most 
incisive commentators on our educa- 
tional system, in a speech in Chicago 
last October made some very cogent 
comments on education in a democracy. 

Mr. President, Admiral Rickover is, I 
believe, one of the few persons for whom 
the Congress itself intervened and, we 
might say, overrode the military brass, 
by conferring upon him a great honor; 
and that action was entirely nonparti- 
san, and was an innate, instinctive rec- 
ognition by Congress of his great ability. 
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In the speech which Admiral Rickover 
made last October in Chicago he said: 


I suggest that political education should 
consist of a carefully planned course of 
studies in history, government, geography, 
economics and literature, continuing through 
elementary and secondary school and de- 
signed to awaken youth to an appreciation 
of the value of democracy and of its mean- 
ing. Children who are familiar with the 
tragic story of mankind’s long and bitter 
struggle for political freedom, so rarely 
crowned with success, are not likely to take 
their privileges for granted. They will rec- 
ognize them for the priceless heritage they 
are and wish to pass them on to future 
generations. These studies also help youth 
shed the childish notion that one can go 
through life demanding rights without rec- 
ognizing the necessity of giving something in 
return. A child takes his first step toward 
political maturity when he understands that 
in the adult world right and obligation are 
correlative ideas. The next step is to rise 
above infantile dreams that look upon gov- 
ernment as a cow that magically produces 
milk without being appropriately nourished. 
In reality all public disbursements come out 
of the pockets of the people. The account 
will be balanced either in a fair and orderly 
way through taxes or in a cruel and 
inequitable way through inflation. 

The student will have attained full politi- 
cal maturity when he realizes that he is 
personally responsible for making democracy 
work; that he has no alibi if his country is 
badly governed; when he overcomes. the 
myopia that afflicts persons who are wholly 
centered on self; when he attains the long- 
range vision that lets him see that the 
national interest is part and parcel of his 
own personal interest. There can be no 
real conflict between national and private 
interest when sovereignty is vested in the 
people. Only badly educated voters willingly 
turn their nation into a weak pressure group 
state. 


Mr. President, that passage brings to 
mind what is likely to be the next step 
if this misbegotten measure is passed— 
and that is to try to establish a uniform 
literacy test for voting. I think the en- 
tire passage I have read just now from 
the speech made by Admiral Rickover 
has considerable pertinence to that is- 
sue. And the passage of the measure 
now being urged upon us would amount 
to the removal of a further link in our 
constitutional system, which has served 

us quite well. 

In his speech, Admiral Rickover con- 
tinued as follows: 


Our schools are much concerned with de- 
veloping democratic and friendly attitudes 
in children and familiarizing them with par- 
liamentary procedure; this is all to the good. 
But it is even more important to develop in 
them an attitude combining firm devotion 
to basic political principles, with flexibility 
toward means for attaining them. If we 
want to preserve our political principles, we 
must periodically reexamine and bring up 
to date the machinery through which these 
principles are put into effect. 

Any program of political education for our 
children must keep in mind that the public 
virtues we must nurture in American youth 
are on the one hand self-reliance and inde- 
pendence of spirit, on the other hand readi- 
ness to cooperate, to accept the verdict of 
the polis, and if it goes against you, to act 
as a loyal opposition. Central to our concept 
of a free society is the autonomous indi- 
vidual who uses government as a means 
whereby he joins with fellow citizens in the 
pursuit of common ends. Government is 
not an alien “they” to him. He cannot 
indulge in the luxury of blaming what they 
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do, for sovereignty is vested in him and it is 
he who has voted into office the men who 
govern him. 

Nor should he fear or mistrust his Govern- 
ment for it is the only agency in his society 
over which he has effective control, and this 
is as true of Federal as of local or State 
government. There should be no conflict in 
his mind between the dependence of govern- 
ment on his consent and the power of gov- 
ernment to enforce the law. He must obey 
the laws. If he deems them unjust, he is 
free to combine with like-minded citizens 
and elect men who will change bad laws, 
He must submit to being governed by per- 
sons who have been entrusted with legisla- 
tive, executive, or judicial powers of govern- 
ment, but he reserves the right to scrutinize 
their performance and to criticize it in 
public. 

This right to scrutinize and criticize ex- 
tends to all agencies of government, includ- 
ing tax-supported public schools and uni- 
versities. Educators sometimes forget that 
they are public officials, as when they deride 
criticism or claim that only professional edu- 
cators have a right to judge the performance 
of the school. In our free society no public 
agency may demand to be exempt from pub- 
lic judgment. Were this not so, our liberties 
would soon vanish, Citizens in free societies 
safeguard their freedom in private life by 
their very participation in public life. The 
people themselves are the guardians of their 
several inalienable rights, each citizen being 
in truth the keeper of his brother's liberties. 
The Nation’s business is the business of every 
one of us. It is our right and duty to talk 
on public issues after we have examined 
them and thought about them to our best 
ability. Schools that provide life or group 
adjustment instead of genuine education, 
people and institutions who attempt to de- 
grade free, self-determining citizens into 
conforming organization men and vilify 
critics of the status quo—whether they know 
it or not, they all are busily at work eroding 
the very foundations of our free society. 


Mr. President, there is a pressing need 
for improvement at all levels of our ed- 
ucational system. In May of last year 
in the Senate I made some remarks on 
the Federal aid to education bill, which 
I wish to recall: 


Our people must not only be trained in 
ever increasingly difficult technical skills, 
but also in the development of those human 
traits which make up the political, economic, 
and social man. It is not enough if our 
scientists are experts in their technical fleld 
but know nothing outside and beyond their 
specialty. The degree of development in 
technical skills will not be the factor that 
determines our future. Our society's future 
will be molded by our success in creating 
self-discipline in our young people and im- 
buing them with an understanding of Amer- 
ican traditions and institutions. According 
to Herbert Spencer, the overall objcct of edu- 
cation is the development of character. The 
quality of the character developed by our 
educational system in turn determines our 
national character. 

The need for an educated citizenry is more 
crucial today than ever before. The world 
has entered an era of great instability filled 
with both dangers and promises. Great 
changes are taking place daily which are 
shaping the future world which our children 
will inherit. Remarkable advancements are 
being made in all flelds of science—from the 
development of the power to split the atom 
to a cure for polio. Scientists have opened 
new vistas of knowledge which can be ap- 
plied either to destroy civilization or to cure 
many of the problems of mankind. At the 
same time, our capacity for understanding 
and getting along peacefully in the world 
has not kept pace and—if anything—has de- 
teriorated. Whether we use this fund of 
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knowledge for mankind’s benefit or his doom 
will, in large measure, be determined by 
what kind of educational system we have. 

If our youth are to be equipped to cope 
with this complex world, we must improve 
our educational system at all levels. It is 
not enough to educate them for adjustment 
to present conditions. They must be armed 
with knowledge which will enable them to 
shape and master the future. 

Charles E, Silberman has summed up the 
requirements of a modern education system, 
as follows: 

“To be practical, an education now must 
prepare a man for work that doesn’t yet 
exist and whose nature can’t even be imag- 
ined. This can be done only by teach- 
ing people how to learn, by giving them the 
kind of intellectual discipline and the depth 
of understanding that will enable them to 
apply man’s accumulated wisdom to new 
conditions as they arise.” 

The demands on our educational system 
were never greater and, if they are to be 
met, we must have a drastic revision in our 
sense of values. 

In our society we must make sure that 
every individual has the means to develop 
his full intellectual potential. A quality 
education should be available to every boy 
and girl, whether he or she is from Arkansas 
or California. Waste in human resources 
is too costly in a democracy. The unedu- 
cated or undereducated man is not only in- 
capable of being an effective participant in 
the democratic process, but also does not 
make his fair contribution to economic 
progress. 

Education and economic progress go hand 
in hand. Each is essential to the other. 
Education more than any other factor raises 
the productivity of a nation—and of the 
individual. Industry today is more depend- 
ent on education than ever before. Automa- 
tlon—and technological progress in gen- 
eral—dramatized the vulnerability of the un- 
educated man to machine competition. In 
order to meet the challenge of this new in- 
dustrial era, our educational system must be 
revised and updated. 

The makeup of our labor force is chang- 
ing rapidly, reflecting new technological de- 
velopments. Occupations requiring a high 
educational level are expanding rapidly, 
while those requiring little education are 
contracting. The reasons for this trend were 
well stated by Dean Francis Chase of the 
University of Chicago when he said: 

“The qualities essential to employability 
and productivity are coming closer and clos- 
er to the characteristics that have long been 
attributed to the educated person.” 

In 1910, considerable education was re- 
quired of only a third of the labor force. 
This has now risen to one-half the labor 
force. The day is approaching rapidly when 
the man with only his energy to sell will have 
nothing to sell. Obviously, it would be a 
waste of time and money to give every young 
person a college education, But we can in- 
sure that every person has a chance, and is 
encouraged to develop his full intellectual 
capacity. If we do less, we shall be wasting 
the Nation's most valuable asset—the brain- 
power of its youth. 


Mr. President, it goes without saying 
that the primary responsibility for oper- 
ation and administration of the schools 
must continue to remain with the State 
and local governments. This fact, how- 
ever, does not detract from the need for 
more attention to education on the na- 
tional level. In 1960 almost 21 percent 
of those taking the selective service men- 
tal test failed to pass. I am sorry to re- 
port that 47 percent of the young men 
from Arkansas failed this test. This is 
a shockingly high percentage. It indi- 
cates not only the need for a renewed ef- 
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fort nationally in the field of education, 
but also the tremendous job that must 
be done in bringing the school systems 
of the underdeveloped States, such as 
Arkansas, up to a par with the national 
average. We have a long way to go in 
this country in bringing the educational 
level of our citizens up to where it should 
be in a representative form of govern- 
ment such as ours. 

At this point I invite the attention of 
my colleagues to an interesting article 
which appeared in the May 7, 1961, issue 
of the Washington Post. This article, 
entitled “The Anatomy of Unemploy- 
ment,” clearly shows the relationship be- 
tween lack of education and the unem- 
ployment problem. The subtitle, Our 
Technology Outruns Education,“ is well 
chosen. Senators, especially those from 
the more industrialized States, will, I be- 
lieve, be interested in some of the points 
brought out in this article. I read from 
the article: 

THE ANATOMY OF UNEMPLOYMENT—OUR 
TECHNOLOGY OUTRUNS EDUCATION 


(By Frank C. Porter) 


In the play “Tobacco Road,” Jeeter Lester 
let a handful of arid, wornout soil trickle 
through his fingers. 

It was worthless land, he said—couldn’t 
even grow turnips on it anymore. But it 
was his land, the land on which he had 
grown up and his daddy before him. Jeeter 
would be damned if he’d ever leave it. 

If Jeeter Lester couldn’t hoe turnips, any- 
more, what could he do? Operate a turret 
lathe, design missile parts, program a com- 
puter, manage a laundromat? No, none of 
these. He was too old to retrain for even the 
most simple semiskilled jobs. And even if 
he were younger, the training might not 
take. 

Most of America’s 4.9 million unemployed 
are not Jeeter Lesters. But for a great 
many of them, his quandary is theirs. And 
it illustrates the lack of human mobility and 
skills which underlie this Nation’s chronic 
unemployment problem. 

With most economists agreed that the 
recession bottomed out in February or 
March, the unemployment picture has 
brightened somewhat. The jobless total is 
down from 5.5 million 2 months ago and the 
unemployment rate of 6.8 percent is off 
slightly from the 6.9 percent recorded in 
the recession trough. 

But no matter how bright the economic 
skies become, a hard core of substantial un- 
employment is expected to remain. After 
each of three preceding recessions, U.S. 
unemployment has leveled off on a progres- 
sively higher plateau—at approximately 2.5 
percent of the labor force in 1952-53, at 3.8 
in 1956-57, at about 4.7 in 1959-60. 

The Kennedy administration has made 
unemployment countermeasures its first 
order of domestic business. But its ap- 
proach is two-pronged. Part of today’s job- 
lessness—but only part—has been caused by 
the economic downturn from which we are 
just emerging, it believes. The remainder 
is chronic and the result of longer term 
influences, 

Idle workers can be broken down into a 
number of groups: 

Unemployables, who for various reasons— 
alcoholism, recurrent illness, laziness, a com- 
pulsion to punch every foreman on the 
nose—simply can’t hold down a job for long. 

The so-called frictionally unemployed— 
mostly those workers who are between jobs. 

Cyclically unemployed—victims of the 
business cycle who are let go when the con- 
sumer slows his buying pace and when in- 
flated inventories call for production cut- 
backs. 
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Those affected by a shift in demand. As 
the public changes its buying habits—pur- 
chasing more boats and fewer automobiles, 
say—a particular industry may have to lay 
off employees permanently by the thousands. 

Those affected by a geographical shift. 
Textile firms, in pursuit of lower taxes and 
cheaper labor, deserted New England for 
the South, leaving thousands of unemployed 
in their wake. 

The technologically unemployed. 

The latter three factors are generally con- 
sidered responsible for the bulk of chronic 
or structural unemployment. 

And of the three, the technological factor 
is the most disquieting. Experts disagree 
over automation. Some, notably labor 
economists, feel that it is bringing a net de- 
crease in the number of jobs available to 
industrial workers. Others insist that it 
will create more jobs than it destroys. 

But no one can argue against its current 
impact. In 1947, for example, 649,000 pro- 
duction workers turned out 48 million 
motor vehicles; last year 612,000 workers 
produced 7.9 million. 

Ten years ago the steel industry needed 
540,000 men to produce 96.8 million tons of 
raw steel; last year 99.3 million tons were 
turned out with only 462,000 workers. 

Machines will eliminate some 4 million of- 
fice and clerical jobs in the next 5 years, ac- 
cording to a report compiled by Represent- 
ative ELMER J. HoLtanp, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, for President Kennedy last Febru- 


ary. 

Robots which will displace thousands of 
assembly line and packaging workers are al- 
ready in production. Computers run entire 
oil refineries and chemical plants with only 
a few men needed to handle the controls. 

The vending machine industry has put its 
ingenuity to work developing devices that 
eliminate theater ticket sellers, parimutuel 
window operators, department store clerks, 
lunch counter personnel, cashiers, mutual 
fund salesmen, and a great many others. 

Front loaders are eliminating the man with 
the shovel; mechanical crop pickers are dis- 
placing field hands; bootblacks are losing 
out to mechanical shoe cleaners. 

And yet, in the midst of all this, jobs go 
begging, go begging by the thousands. 

A knowledgeable report by the Wall Street 
Journal last week told how the Illinois State 
Employment Service is having trouble filling 
eight clerical vacancies on its own staff. Its 
counterpart in Cleveland says it is unable to 
fill 1,000 jobs each month, mainly in the 
clerical and sales fields. 

The motel industry is sounding an urgent 
call for at least 90,000 new employees dur- 
ing 1961. 

The United States is short at least 250,000 
auto mechanics and nobody is training any- 
one, the Good Car Keeping Institute com- 
plains, despite thousands of laid-off auto 
production workers who could easily be con- 
verted. 

The fast-growing computer services in- 
dustry clamors for programers and is train- 
ing high school students to relieve the short- 
age. In the next decade, more than 200,000 
more programers will be needed, it is esti- 
mated. 

The same conditions obtain in a dozen 
fields: In teaching, in engineering, in top 
level executive positions, in sales. 

The paradox is easily answerable. Most of 
today’s unemployed are not qualified to fill 
the hundreds of thousands of unfilled jobs. 

The Wall Street Journal offered statistics 
showing that the rate of unemployment 
among professional and technical personnel 
in March was only 1.6 percent, less than the 
amount usually attributed to frictional un- 
employment alone, 

The rate among clerical personnel was 4.9 
percent; among skilled workers, 9.1; the 
semiskilled, 12.1; and unskilled workers, 19.1 
percent. 
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This would tend to show that the chances 
of unemployment are inversely proportional 
to a worker’s educational level. 

Officials within the Kennedy administra- 
tion have been discussing ways and means 
of training, retraining, and even relocating 
displaced workers. A concrete step was 
taken a few weeks ago when Labor Secretary 
Arthur J. Goldberg set up an Office of Auto- 
mation and Manpower, one job of which 
would be to help relocate and retrain work- 
ers for new jobs. 

The task may be too monumental, how- 

ever, for any single agency or even for the 
massed resources of the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment. The root of the problem is in the 
very heart of our educational system and in 
the aims and attitudes of 180 million Ameri- 
cans. 
As the Wall Street Journal suggests, the 
problem of school dropouts is a major factor 
contributing to the serious shortage in spe- 
cialized skills. Until recently, the dropout 
was considered the special province of the 
sociologist; now he has become the concern 
of the economist. 

The Labor Department estimates that of 
the 26 million persons from 14 to 24 entering 
the labor force in the 1960's, some 7.5 million 
or 30 percent will not have completed high 
school. And of these, 2.5 million won't even 
have a grade school education. 

These 7.5 million youths will find jobs in- 
creasingly tough to come by. Most of the 
work they could have done a generation ago 
will not longer exist; much of it will be done 
by machine. Meanwhile, as many of them 
join the ranks of the unemployed, the need 
for qualified persons to design and build and 
run and program the machines will become 
more and more acute. Far from being just 
a sociological problem, the dropout will prove 
a drag on the Nation’s economy and its po- 
tential for growth. 

In essence, this Nation’s technology has 
outrun its education. We have built a ma- 
chine that promised to save us labor and 
create more leisure. Now we must work and 
think harder than ever before to keep it 
going. 


Mr. President, the retraining bill re- 
cently signed into law indicates that 
Congress is concerned about the human 
displacements caused by our growing 
technology. But it does not go to the 
root of the problem, which is education 
geared to meet the needs of a highly 
complex economy. 

In recent weeks there has been much 
public discussion about school dropouts. 
A recent report by the Arkansas State 
Department of Education indicates that 
about 70 percent of the Arkansas stu- 
dents entering the first grade do not 
complete high school. This is a fright- 
ening situation which cannot help but 
act as an oppressive drag on Arkansas 
efforts to build a more prosperous 
economy. 

The problems of meeting the demands 
on our educational system will get worse 
before they get better. The school age 
group since 1950 has grown twice as fast 
as the total population. Public school 
enrollment last fall reached a new high 
of 37.5 million and is expected to go up 
by more than 1 million next fall. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in his recent message on 
education, said that by 1970 the Nation 
must provide facilities for 14 million more 
elementary, secondary school, and col- 
lege students. 

In 1949 an estimated $5 billion was 
spent for public elementary and second- 
ary education. This increased to al- 
most $17 billion in the last school year. 
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Although expenditures have tripled in a 
little over 10 years, it is expected that 
more than $30 billion will be required in 
the 1968-69 school year just to maintain 
existing standards. The Rockefeller re- 
port on education pointed out that, in 
spite of the fact that educational expen- 
ditures are rising rapidly, the percent of 
gross national product devoted to educa- 
tion has remained relatively constant at 
about 3.5 percent since 1930. The net 
result has been that there is a smaller 
expenditure of the GNP per pupil pro- 
portionately today due to the rapid rise 
in enrollments. We still spend as much 
on tobacco and alcohol and over twice 
as much on purchase and operation of 
automobiles as we do on public elemen- 
tary and secondary education. It would 
be interesting to know what historians 
several centuries from now will say about 
a nation that spends three times as much 
on its military establishment as on its 
public schools. 

The status of teachers in our public 
schools is a national disgrace. They are 
woefully underpaid and overworked. It 
is not surprising, in view of the low 
status of teachers, that we have such 
serious difficulties in attracting and re- 
taining qualified teachers. An Office of 
Education report stated that 89,700 or 
6.1 percent of the teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools did 
not meet full certification standards this 
year. It is surprising that the number 
is not larger, in view of our complacency 
toward the teaching profession. Until 
we give teachers true professional status 
and salaries commensurate with their 
positions, we cannot hope to attract the 
best talent available. 

I have spent considerable time today 
discussing education because I firmly be- 
lieve that this is a subject that should 
receive priority attention from the Con- 
gress this year, although there is little 
hope that it will be accorded this status. 
The question of whether or not five 
States are to be deprived of their right to 
levy a poll tax is an inconsequential issue 
in comparison to the Nation’s educa- 
tional problems. Although the Southern 
States, which are still suffering from the 
effects of the Civil War, need financial 
assistance for the schools more than any 
other section, there is still an obvious 
need for the improvement in the educa- 
tional systems of the more prosperous 
States—particularly those in the North 
whose representatives in the Congress 
are so quick to find fault with the peo- 
ple from my section. There is a particu- 
larly urgent need to bring about better 
education in the North on the meaning 
of the Constitution. 

The poll-tax issue is only a Trojan 
horse which will inevitably lead to de- 
mands for passage of other measures 
aimed at the South. We are already on 
notice that an effort will be made to abol- 
ish the poll tax by statute. In a few 
weeks the Senate will be confronted with 
a proposal to establish a uniform liter- 
acy test. No doubt a multitude of other 
unconstitutional and unwarranted meas- 
ures designed to embarrass the people 
of the South and curry votes from minor- 
ity groups in the North will be presented 
during the course of that debate. 
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I, for one, am weary of the meaning- 
less ritual which so-called civil rights 
proponents force this body to go through 
every year. It is a waste of time, effort, 
and the taxpayers’ money—and the pub- 
lic business suffers. But there seems to 
be no escaping this annual effort to 
purge the South of supposed evils and 
bad habits. Isubmit, Mr. President, that 
the people of the South are no more or 
no less pure at heart than citizens in any 
other section of our land. Every sec- 
tion of the Nation has its peculiar prob- 
lems of human relations. But these 
problems cannot be solved by passage of 
a law but only through passage of time 
and a constantly improving educational 
system. 

As I have said before, there is no evi- 
dence that the poll tax is used as a device 
to prevent Negroes from voting. Even 
if it were used in this manner, the Fed- 
eral Government has more than ample 
authority to protect the constitutional 
rights of any citizen who has been 
wronged. Even before passage of the 
voting rights laws of 1957 and 1960 there 
was a multitude of statutes on the books 
which were designed to guarantee en- 
forcement of every individual’s consti- 
tutional rights. Discrimination and bias 
cannot be legislated away. As long as 
human beings act like human beings 
there will be discrimination and bias. 
The Members of this body would do 
well to remember that we cannot legis- 
late goodness. 

In closing, I refer again to Dean 
Storey’s comment in the recent report 
of the Civil Rights Commission on vot- 
ing. He said: 

Proposals to alter longstanding Federal- 
State relationships such as that incorporated 
in the Federal Constitution, declaring that 
the qualifications of electors shall be left 
to the several States, should not be made 
unless there is no alternative method to 
correct an existing evil. Such is not the 
case today. 

The Federal Government has sufficient au- 
thority under the Constitution and the 
existing framework of laws to enable it 
effectively to deal with denials of the right 
to vote by reason of race, color, religion, 
and national origin, 


I hope that Members of the Senate 
will heed his advice. 

Mr. President, I certainly hope the 
Senate will not consider the joint 
resolution. 


STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, several weeks ago the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his press 
conference called our attention to the 
fact that the Nation has an unneces- 
sarily large inventories in its stockpile. 
The President made the statement that 
he thought when all the facts concern- 
ing its acquisition had been fully ex- 
posed to the American people it would 
border on a national scandal. He in- 
ferred that there had been many in- 
stances of unconscionable profits and 
abuses. 

I complimented the President at that 
time on the fact that he was going to 
roll the wraps of secrecy from this pro- 
gram. I think the time is long over- 
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due when the American people should 
be told since in many instances hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been spent 
for unnecessary items accumulated in 
the stockpile. Prices for items many 
times have been far in excess of market 
value and far in excess of the prices 
which were necessary to be paid. 

In an effort to get more information 
on this program, under date of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1962, I directed a letter to Mr, 
Bernard L. Boutin, the Administrator 
of General Services Administration. In 
the letter I asked for an itemized break- 
down showing the amounts of Govern- 
ment inventories of items in the so- 
called strategic stockpile which are in 
excess of that amount which has been 
certified as essential for defense require- 
ments, 

I emphasized in the letter that in 
the report I wished to have not only the 
quantity and the cost to the Federal 
Government of the commodities when 
procured but also an estimate of the 
annual storage cost. I asked for the 
report to show how much of each com- 
modity was currently under contract for 
future procurement and the present 
price being paid. 

In the request for information I em- 
phasized to the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services Administration that I was 
asking only for this information on 
those items in our national stockpile 
which were in excess of our stockpiling 
needs. Therefore I saw no reason why 
such information should be classified. 
Certainly the committee which has been 
set up by the U.S. Senate upon the 
request of the President to investi- 
gate this program cannot do a good 
job until at least the committee and the 
Senate know how much of these inven- 
tories there are on hand in excess of 
our needs. The Congress cannot plan 
an intelligent program of selling these 
commodities which are in excess of our 
national defense needs until there is 
some knowledge as to how many of these 
commodities are on hand. 

I have been officially advised that there 
is no reason why there should be any 
classification of secrecy on this infor- 
mation. 

Under date of March 6, I received a 
complete report from the Administrator 
of General Services Administration in 
which he answered the questions I had 
asked and in which he gave a complete 
breakdown of the inventories in excess 
of our stockpiling needs. This report 
shows the quantities on hand in the na- 
tional stockpile, the quantities under the 
Defense Production Act, that which is 
under the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion barter agreement, that which is 
under the supplemental program, and 
some left over from the RFC. The re- 
port also gives a detailed breakdown of 
the cost along with the present market 
values, 

All of these different programs must 
be taken into consideration when one 
figures how much there is on hand of 
each item. To release the information 
on that which is held under only one 
part of the stockpile program would give 
the wrong impression not only to the 
Congress but also to the American peo- 
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ple. All of this information concerning 
all the programs should be released at 
one time so that when we speak of how 
much aluminum, lead, zinc, or other 
item there is on hand we shall know how 
much there is on hand as a total, not 
merely a total for one particular agency. 

I have all this information and wish it 
were possible to put it in the RECORD. 
Much to my regret, however, the infor- 
mation is marked secret,“ even to the 
extent that it is considered dangerous 
if Mr. Khrushchev should find out how 
much castor oil there is on hand over 
and above what we need. 

Perhaps it is thought the small fry of 
our country will feel more secure know- 
ing that the Government has an exces- 
sive stockpile of castor oil to take care 
of any emergency needs. 

To show the complete absurdity of the 
classification, they have even classified 
the storage costs on the items. 

I have talked with officials in the ex- 
ecutive branch, including officials of 
GSA. They agree that the information 
could be properly declassified and insist 
it will be done. For the last several 
days they have been saying, Tomorrow 
I think it will be declassified.” 

I noticed on the ticker this afternoon 
that information on our stockpiling pro- 
gram has been declassified, but I quote 
from the wire service report: 

The information will be made public later 
at the first meeting of the Symington com- 
mittee. 


In this same release several items are 
listed which are proposed to be removed 
from the cloak of secrecy. I supported 
the establishment of the Symington 
committee. I think that this investiga- 
tion is needed. I was glad that the 
President was interested in telling the 
American people all of the facts. I still 
support the committee. But I do not 
see why, when we as Members of the 
Senate obtain information, a cloak of 
secrecy should be placed on such infor- 
mation with instructions that we can dis- 
cuss it only after it has been officially 
released through a congressional com- 
mittee. 

I do not think we have to set up a con- 
gressional committee and waste the time 
of the staff and the members of the com- 
mittee to call a special hearing in or- 
der to make available to the public in- 
formation which could be incorporated 
in the Recorp by unanimous consent. 
We have all of that information here, 
and it certainly does not require a con- 
gressional committee to make it avail- 
able to the public. 

Certainly the ability of the members 
of the committee can be put to a better 
use. We do not need a congressional 
investigation to find out how much of 
these items we have on hand. I have 
all this information available, right to 
the dollar and the quantities of each 
material on hand. If that is all the 
President had in mind to disclose when 
he asked for the establishment of the 
committee I think there will be great 
disappointment on the part of many of 
us. 

I shall not violate this request for se- 
crecy as absurd as I think it is, but I do 
express the hope that the President, who 
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has asked for the investigation and who 
has emphasized the need for letting the 
American people know the facts, will, by 
the stroke of a pen, remove all this un- 
necessary cloak of secrecy and permit us 
to put the information in the RECORD. 
Then we can proceed to determine who 
has been making the unconscionable 
profits to which reference has been made. 
I hope the President will take notice of 
this procedure and then take prompt 
action to remove the cloak of secrecy. 
Again I compliment him on the fact that 
he has expressed concern about the size 
of this huge stockpile and pledge to him 
my continued interest and support in 
exposing all the facts concerning any 
abuse found in the procurement. 

I am glad to note that the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. SYMINGTON, is 
present in the Chamber. I repeat, pub- 
licly what I have said to him privately, 
by pledge to give my wholehearted sup- 
port to his committee in obtaining the 
facts and placing them before the Amer- 
ican people. But I will not be satisfied 
if when information is obtained in my 
office a stamp of secrecy is placed upon 
it solely on the argument that they want 
to release the information to the public 
through the committee. 

If the information must be classified, 
if revealing the information would jeop- 
ardize the security of our country, I will 
support the order to keep it secret. But 
I do not go along with the idea that 
it can be declassified through the com- 
mittee hearings. I am sure the chair- 
man of the committee will agree with 
me that if it is going to be declassified, 
it should be declassified now regardless 
of whether or not there may be hearings 
before a Senate committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
glad to yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think in all fairness to the chairman of 
the special committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], it ought to be pointed out 
that he had made extensive arrange- 
ments to open hearings before the 
Stockpile Committee yesterday morning. 

I am assuming, though I do not know, 
that very likely the same information 
which was sent to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware was also sent to the 
chairman of the special committee to 
look into the stockpile situation. How- 
ever, the committee could not meet yes- 
terday morning because of the fact that 
the leadership stated that it would ob- 
ject to any committee meetings during 
the present consideration of the pro- 
posal to take up Senate Joint Resolution 
29. I would assume that as long as that 
committee was charged with the respon- 
sibility under the direction of the Sen- 
ate, that it would very likely have been 
given that information, and that if the 
information was to be released, it would 
be released in that manner. But it was 
not the committee’s fault. If there was 
any fault to be attached to that situa- 
tion, I think it was the fault of the lead- 
ership of this body, because we an- 
nounced several times we would object 
to any committee meetings. It has not 
been easy. I must say that the distin- 
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guished Senator from Missouri has been 
like a bulldog in trying to get the in- 
quiry underway. So I must apologize 
for the action taken by us in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the majority leader. I wish to emphasize 
that my criticism of what I consider to 
be an unnecessary cloak of secrecy being 
put on the amount of inventories which 
we have in excess of our needs was not 
in any way intended as criticism of the 
majority leader, the Senator from Mis- 
souri, or his committee. I wish to em- 
phasize that point; in fact, as I under- 
stand it, the same cloak of secrecy has 
been put on him until his committee 
meets. 

I should like to emphasize again that 
my criticism was not directed against 
either the majority leader or the lead- 
ership. 

The point I am making is that the in- 
formation which I think would be very 
important to all members of the commit- 
tee, including the chairman, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, has been readily avail- 
able since the 6th day of March 1962. 

In my conversations with representa- 
tives of the General Services Administra- 
tion from the beginning I agreed that 
they send to the Senator from Missouri 
a copy of the information which I had 
personally requested, because I thought 
that his committee would be interested 
in it and it would be of assistance. I am 
not complaining about it. What I am 
complaining about is that we go through 
a great deal of shadowboxing about ‘‘re- 
leasing it tomorrow.” We are told, “It 
will be released tomorrow,” but tomor- 
row never comes. There is no reason 
why it should be kept secret, and yet it 
is still kept secret. 

Several weeks ago the President of the 
United States said that he wished to 
get all of this information before the 
American people. I wholeheartedly 
agree with that statement. I congratu- 
lated him then. I congratulated the 
Senator from Missouri for getting his 
committee organized promptly. We 
have the information which I wanted. 
This information in which I think every 
Senator will be interested, and infor- 
mation which I am confident will be re- 
leased in the next few days if we can 
find out when “tomorrow” is coming. 
That is what I am complaining about. 
If there is information in the report 
which would in any way jeopardize the 
security of our country I shall be the first 
man to say, “Take it out.” 

This is not my first criticism of this 
cloak of secrecy nor is it the first time 
that the Senator from Missouri has 
criticized it. Both of us for years un- 
der the preceding administration were 
asking for the removal of this secret 
classification. 

Much to my regret we were unsuccess- 
ful in our efforts. 

Neither of us want to release anything 
that should not be released. But I have 
been told that there is nothing in this 
report that, being released, would vio- 
late any of the rules of the game. It 
is information they agree should be re- 
leased to the public, yet since March 6 
I have been waiting. I am confident 
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that the Senator from Missouri is as 
anxious as I am to get the information 
released before the people so that he and 
the members of his committee can get 
down to the business of establishing the 
facts as to how the material has been 
procured and whether or not excessive 
prices have been paid. I am confident 
that the Senator from Missouri is as 
anxious as I am to get the information 
released. I am only making this state- 
ment now because I have become a little 
impatient of being put off again with 
statements that, “Tomorrow we will re- 
lease a little of it.” Today we have been 
told that the cloak of secrecy is being 
removed from certain commodities. I 
am asking that all of the information be 
released and put in the RECORD. 

If we do not have a meeting for an- 
other week or so, if the debate on the 
floor of the Senate continues as it has 
been going, it will mean that we shall 
have to wait for another week before 
we can release the information. My 
criticism is not against the majority 
leader or against the chairman of the 
committee, because the chairman is 
under the same wraps under which I 
am at the present time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I express my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware and I have been 
working for a long time to get out to the 
people information with regard to this 
stockpile. In 1955 I was made chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the Na- 
tional Stockpile of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. Since that year I 
have done my best to have all of this 
stockpile declassified which would not 
help a possible enemy. 

On June 2, 1955, I presented my posi- 
tion to the full committee, stating at 
that time that this classifying, this se- 
crecy, could only cost the taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Never- 
theless, it was not possible under the 
previous administrations to obtain de- 
classification. We tried long, without 
success. 

Finally I went to President Kennedy, 
and he decided, after the long years of 
waiting, to take action. 

I know that the majority leader will 
not object to my stating that I pleaded 
with him not to adopt this unique 
method of trying to break a filibuster, 
not permitting hearings; we had long 
made our plans for yesterday morning. 

I believe we have arrived at a method 
by which we can have a meeting. All 
it will cost is the pay of a reporter, which 
cost I shall be glad to assume. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware knows, the items involved 
are large. These 12 represent about 
three-fourths of the entire stockpile. I 
am sure he has at least as much knowl- 
edge of this subject as any other Sena- 
tor, and therefore knows that is true. 

Copper has been specifically men- 
tioned, because this stockpile situation is 
so involved to the average layman, that 
we decided to take a particular item 
and run through that item as a start, 
just to give an idea as to what is in- 
volved in this gigantic stockpile problem. 
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There are some items which cannot be 
declassified because of national security. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There are not 
many such items. However, we must be 
careful to respectfully present to the 
Senator this proposition: not later than 
next week we shall declassify everything, 
except the relatively few items important 
to security. As mentioned, the 12 items 
to be declassified represent three-quar- 
ters of what is involved. I ask him to 
be patient. He and I have worked to- 
gether on this problem for some time, 
and it is President Kennedy who now 
has given approval to what we tried so 
long and so unsuccessfully to achieve. 
I say to the Senator in public what I 
have said to him in private. He has been 
diligent in this connection. He under- 
stands the problem as few of us do. I 
know we can work together on it, al- 
though I must say the other Senators 
on his side of the aisle who are members 
of the subcommittee, Senator Case and 
Senator BEALL, are worthy additions. 

I ask him tonight to be patient, after 
this long wait, and not object for a few 
more days. Within the next 10 days, 
after these many years, I understand 
the President will approve placing this 
complete picture in the public domain, 
except for those very few items which 
involve national security. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Missouri. I emphasize 
the fact that there is no difference of 
opinion between him and me with re- 
spect to the need for classifying certain 
information. I will go along with him 
at any time in supporting classification 
of such information. The Senator from 
Missouri is correct—he has been critical 
of what he and I consider to be unneces- 
sary secrecy. I agreed with him in his 
criticism of too much secrecy in previ- 
ous administrations. We have tried 
many times to remove the unnecessary 
cloak of secrecy. 

What was beginning to disturb me was 
that since March 6 we have encountered 
a situation in which we have been told 
that this information is classified, but 
that it would be released the next day, 
or the day after. It was always tomor- 
row. However, tomorrow has never 
come. 

Earlier this afternoon I was told again 
that the information would be released 
tomorrow. I have also been advised that 
aluminum, chromite, cobalt, copper, lead, 
magnesium, nickel, rubber, tungsten, tin, 
and two or three other metals are to be 
declassified. I was told that it was de- 
termined that it is not necessary to keep 
them classified. The decision has al- 
ready been made that such items are to 
be declassified, but still we are asked to 
keep the information secret until some- 
one else tells the story. This is not a 
game of who makes the release. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It was the at- 
tempt of the committee counsel and my- 
self that care should be taken in the first 
presentation in an effort to set up the 
problem clearly. This is no fault of the 
administration whatever. If anybody 
is at fault, it is I, because we felt so 
strongly it would be advisable to explain 
as clearly as possible and in detail what 
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I am sure the Senator will agree is a very 
complicated situation, especially with re- 
spect to these major items. We must be 
careful, because, as the Senator knows, 
there are many more stockpiles involved 
than just the one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. All the informa- 
tion should be put out together, in a 
package, so the people will not be con- 
fused—rather, will have an understand- 
ing of the many stockpiles. What we 
have been going through with respect to 
this situation on the floor of the Senate 
is the reason we are confronted with this 
problem, as the able Senator has ex- 
pressed it. I say “unfortunate” because 
anything is unfortunate to me when the 
able Senator from Delaware and I do not 
agree on matters incident to these vari- 
ous stockpiles. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not critical of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, I know the situation with which 
he is confronted. To be frank, at first 
I was not disturbed by the fact that 
when I received this letter I was told to 
wait a few days. I did not care whether 
the information was released through 
the Senator's committee or through my 
office. I am not concerned about that 
one way or another. However, all I 
have been getting is the promise that it 
will be “tomorrow, tomorrow, tomorrow.” 
I have the information—so why not let 
it be released now. The Senator has 
stated that it is important that it be 
released all at one time. The informa- 
tion has been accumulated under five 
different programs. 

I do not think it makes any difference 
who publishes the information. I am 
perfectly in agreement with the Senator 
from Missouri and will go along with 
him because I know from past experi- 
ence—not only recently, but for several 
years—that he has been as diligent as 
any other Member of this body could 
be in trying to publish the information. 
He is just as intent upon getting it to 
the public as Iam. I hope that he can 
obtain a complete declassification not 
only of these 10 or 12 items but of all 
the items which can properly be de- 
classified without jeopardizing the na- 
tional security. 

I am willing to accept the Defense 
Department’s judgment as to what 
should be declassified; I would not ven- 
ture to use my judgment. But once the 
determination has been made that the 
information can be declassified, let the 
restrictions be removed from all Mem- 
bers of the Senate at the same time. 
Let us put it out in the open and get on 
with the rest of our investigation. 
Again I pledge to the Senator from 
Missouri my cooperation in helping him 
to get all the facts before the people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record my letter of February 9, 1962, to 
Mr. Bernard L. Boutin, Administrator 
of the General Services Administration, 
and his reply to me dated March 6, 1962. 
I do not ask that the enclosures be 
printed in the Recorp, because they are 
classified. However, the letters them- 
selves are not classified, 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 9, 1962. 
Mr. BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Boutin: Will you please furnish 
me with a complete report showing an item- 
ized breakdown, with amounts, of the Gov- 
ernment's inventory of all items in the so- 
called strategic stockpile which are in excess 
of that amount which has been certified as 
essential for defense requirements. 

With this report I want not only the cost 
to the Federal Government of these com- 
modities when procured, but an estimate of 
the annual storage charges. In each in- 
stance report how much of each item is 
currently under contract for future procure- 
ment and the present price being paid. 

You will note I have eliminated from this 
inquiry requests for any information con- 
cerning that part of our strategic stockpile 
which has been certified as essential from a 
national defense standpoint, and confine this 
inquiry to only that portion of our national 
stockpile which is in excess of our defense 
requirements. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: The enclosed ex- 
hibits furnish the information requested in 
your letter of February 9 concerning the ac- 
quisition cost and estimated annual storage 
costs for strategic and other materials in 
the national stockpile and other inventories 
in the custody of General Services Adminis- 
tration which are excess to current maximum 
objectives. 

The statistics furnished are not classified 
except as follows: 

Exhibit II, part A. 1. “Specification Grade 
Materials in the National Stockpile”; and 

Exhibit IV, the column showing national 
stockpile storage costs. 

Parts of these exhibits have been classified 
“Secret” since the data shown contain in- 
formation affecting the national defense of 
the United States. 

The “Summaries of Raw Materials on Hand 
and on Order” (exhibit I) and “Storage 
Costs” (exhibit III) are furnished to provide 
you the cost and market value of all strategic 
materials and the cost of storing such ma- 
terials in custody of GSA. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Delaware. I 
wish to say to him, before the Senate, 
that I am counting on him to give us 
help because of his extensive knowledge 
of this subject. If we had not had the 
problem which now confronts us on the 
fioor of the Senate, it is my opinion 
that by now everything in the stockpile 
would have been declassified. One must 
be clear about the Defense Production 
Act stockpile, which is vast; the supple- 
mental stockpile, which is tremendous; 
and the national stockpile, which is even 
greater. We intended to try to make 
this clear, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am delighted to have that 
assurance from the Senator from Mis- 
souri. I am glad to know that it will 
not be necessary for us to wait until we 
have paid our poll tax in order to have 
this information published. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national mon- 
ument. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
welcome the opportunity once again to 
express my opposition to the proposed 
constitutional amendment which would 
abolish the poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting. As I said earlier this week in my 
first talk on this proposal, if the poll tax 
is to be abolished on the national level, 
this is the only way in which it can be 
done consistent with the Constitution. 
Even though I do not, and cannot, agree 
with my colleagues who are advocating 
this amendment, I must admit that their 
procedure is correct. However, recog- 
nizing the correctness of the procedure 
and agreeing with the end sought to be 
achieved are two entirely different mat- 
ters. My opposition to this proposal 
stems from other considerations. 

As I pointed out previously, Mr. Presi- 
dent, South Carolina has done away 
with the poll tax as a condition of suf- 
frage. During my term as Governor, and 
upon my recommendation, a constitu- 
tional amendment was submitted to the 
people and approved, thereby doing 
away with the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting. Even though I have opposed 
the poll tax as a prerequisite to voting 
in my own State, it does not follow that 
I must advocate its abolition on the 
national level, even by a proper device. 
Many people would argue that to oppose 
a proposal on the national level which 
one has advocated on the State or local 
level is inconsistent. Nothing could be 
more absurd. Such an argument reveals 
an abysmal ignorance of our Constitu- 
tion and the principles for which it 
stands. 

This is also an area in which the terms 
“liberal” and “conservative,” as used to 
characterize a person’s political philos- 
ophy, can be terribly misleading. It 
must be kept in mind that our Founding 
Fathers delegated specific realms of au- 
thority to the Central Government, and 
these were severely limited. All other 
powers not specifically delegated were 
reserved to the States or to the peoples 
thereof. It should logically follow, 
therefore, that the individual States 
were the repository of the majority of 
those powers normally exercised by gov- 
erning bodies. Those were in addition 
to the powers specifically reserved to the 
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States, such as that to require certain 
qualifications for voters. ‘These qualifi- 
cations were adopted by the Central Gov- 
ernment as necessary for suffrage in the 
election of national officials. 

Strict adherence to the Constitution 
would allow a thoroughly dedicated leg- 
islator to advocate many proposals on 
the State level which would be uncon- 
stitutional on the national level. This 
might earn for him the label “liberal” in 
its generally accepted sense today. And, 
from all indications, a “liberal” is one 
who advocates more and more govern- 
mental action and intervention in almost 
every conceivable field of endeavor. 
The same elected official, if elevated to a 
position in the Central Government, and 
still adhering strictly to the same Con- 
stitution, would be labeled a “conserva- 
tive.” This follows as a matter of course, 
because he would necessarily oppose 
measures which, while within the realm 
of power of the State, would be uncon- 
stitutional on the national level. 

This is why the use of the terms “lib- 
eral” and “conservative” has no mean- 
ing, as those terms are applied in and of 
themselves. They must be construed 
within a proper framework of reference, 
with the Constitution always being con- 
sidered as the focal point. 

It is deplorable that the trend in gov- 
ernment today is toward a stronger and 
more powerful Central Government. 

reasons are advanced in an at- 
tempt to justify this current trend. 
Upon close examination, however, these 
reasons are found to be of no conse- 
quence. The proposal presently before 
us, although being considered in its prop- 
er perspective, is but further evidence of 
this trend. If the rights of the States 
continue to be chipped away, our Consti- 
tution will have little, if any, meaning 
left. The danger of encroachment upon 
States rights was so important to our 
Founding Fathers that they went to 
great lengths to dispel the fright which 
it occasioned. No. XVII of the Federal- 
ist papers, which was written by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, was devoted to this very 
question. I should like to read that 
timely and timeless document, so that 
we may have the benefit of this wise 
man’s counsel: 

An objection, of a nature different from 
that which has been stated and answered, in 
my last address, may perhaps be likewise 
urged against the principle of legislation for 
the individual citizens of America. 

It may be said that it would tend to 
render the Government of the Union too 
powerful, and to enable it to absorb those 
residuary authorities, which it might be 
judged proper to leave with the States for 
local purposes, Allowing the utmost latitude 
to the love of power which any reasonable 
man can require, I confess I am at a loss 
to discover what temptation the persons 
intrusted with the administration of the 
General Government could ever feel to divest 
the States of the authorities of that descrip- 
tion. The regulation of the mere domestic 
police of a State appears to me to hold out 
slender allurements to ambition. Commerce, 
finance, negotiation, and war seem to com- 
prehend all the objects which have charms 
for minds governed by that passion; and all 
the powers necessary to those objects ought, 
in the first instance, to be lodged in the na- 
tional depository. The administration of 
private justice between the citizens of the 
same State, the supervision of agriculture 
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and of other concerns of a similar nature, 
all those things, in short, which are proper 
to be provided for by local legislation, can 
never be desirable cares of a general jurisdic- 
tion. It is therefore improbable that there 
should exist a disposition in the Federal 
councils to usurp the powers with which they 
are connected; because the attempt to exer- 
cise those powers would be as troublesome 
as it would be nugatory; and the possession 
of them, for that reason, would contribute 
nothing to the dignity, to the importance, or 
to the splendor of the National Government. 

But let it be admitted, for argument's 
sake, that mere wantonness and lust of domi- 
nation would be sufficient to beget that dis- 
position; still it may be safely affirmed, that 
the sense of the constituent body of the 
national representatives, or, in other words, 
the people of the several States, would con- 
trol the indulgence of so extravagant an 
appetite. It will always be far more easy 
for the State governments to encroach upon 
the national authorities, than for the Na- 
tional Government to encroach upon the 
State authorities. The proof of this prop- 
osition turns upon the greater degree of 
influence which the State governments, if 
they administer their affairs with upright- 
ness and prudence, will generally possess 
over the people; a circumstance which at 
the same time teaches us that there is an 
inherent and intrinsic weakness in all Fed- 
eral constitutions; and that too much pains 
cannot be taken in their organization, to give 
them all the force which is compatible with 
the principles of liberty. 

The superiority of influence in favor of 
the particular governments would result 
partly from the diffusive construction of the 
National Government, but chiefly from the 
nature of the objects to which the attention 
of the State administrations would be di- 
rected, 

It is a known fact in human nature, that 
its affections are commonly weak in pro- 
portion to the distance or diffusiveness of 
the object. 

Upon the same principle that a man is more 
attached to his family than to his neighbor- 
hood, to his neighborhood than to the com- 
munity at large, the people of each State 
would be apt to feel a stronger bias toward 
their local governments than toward the 
Government of the Union; unless the force 
of that principle should be destroyed by a 
much better administration of the latter. 

This strong propensity of the human heart 
would find powerful auxiliaries in the ob- 
jects of State regulation. 

The variety of more minute interests, 
which will necessarily fall under the super- 
intendence of the local administrations, and 
which will form so many rivulets of influ- 
ence, running through every part of the 
society, cannot be particularized, without in- 
volving a detail too tedious and uninterest- 
ing to compensate for the instruction it 
might afford. 

There is one transcendent advantage be- 
longing to the province of the State govern- 
ments, which alone suffices to place the mat- 
ter in a clear and satisfactory light—I mean 
the ordinary administration of criminal and 
civil justice. This, of all others, is the most 
powerful, most universal, and most attractive 
source of popular obedience and attachment. 

It is that which, being the immediate 
and visible guardian of life and property, 
having its benefits and its terrors in con- 
stant activity before the public eye, regu- 
lating all those personal interests and 
familiar concerns to which the sensibility 
of individuals is more immediately awake, 
contributes more than any other circum- 
stance, to impressing upon the minds of the 
people, affection, esteem, and reverence to- 
ward the government. This great cement 
of society, which will diffuse itself almost 
wholly through the channels of the particu- 
lar governments, independent of all other 
causes of influence, would insure them so 
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decided an empire over their respective citi- 
zens as to render them at all times a com- 
plete counterpoise, and, not unfrequently, 
dangerous rivals to the power of the Union. 

The operations of the National Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, falling less im- 
mediately under the observation of the mass 
of the citizens, the benefits derived from it 
will chiefly be perceived and attended to by 
speculative men. Relating to more general 
interests, they will be less apt to come home 
to the feelings of the people; and, in pro- 
portion, less likely to inspire an habitual 
sense of obligation, and an active sentiment 
of attachment. 

The reasoning on this head has been 
abundantly exemplified by the experience of 
all Federal constitutions with which we are 
acquainted and of all others which have 
borne the least analogy to them. 

Though the ancient feudal systems were 
not, strictly speaking, confederacies, yet they 
partook of the nature of that species of as- 
sociation. There was a common head, chief- 
tain, or sovereign, whose authority extended 
over the whole nation; and a number of 
subordinate vassals, or feudatories, who had 
large portions of land allotted to them, and 
numerous trains of inferior vassals or re- 
tainers, who occupied and cultivated that 
land upon the tenure of fealty or obedience 
to the persons of whom they held it. Each 
principal vassal was a kind of sovereign 
within his particular demesnes. The conse- 
quences of this situation were a continual 
opposition to authority of the sovereign, and 
frequent wars between the great barons or 
chief feudatories themselves. The power of 
the head of the nation was commonly too 
weak, either to preserve the public peace, 
or to protect the people against the oppres- 
sions of their immediate lords. This pe- 
riod of European affairs is emphatically 
styled by historians, the times of feudal 
anarchy. 

When the sovereign happened to be a man 
of vigorous and warlike temper and of supe- 
rior abilities, he would acquire a personal 
weight and influence, which answered for the 
time, the purposes of a more regular author- 
ity. But in general, the power of the barons 
triumphed over that of the prince; and in 
many instances his dominion was entirely 
thrown off, and the great flefs were erected 
into independent principalities or states. 
In those instances in which the monarch fi- 
nally prevailed over his vassals, his success 
was chiefly owing to the tyranny of those 
vassals over their dependents. The barons, 
or nobles, equally the enemies of the sov- 
ereign and the oppressors of the common 
people, were dreaded and detested by both; 
till mutual danger and mutual interest ef- 
fected a union between them fatal to the 
power of the aristocracy. 

Had the nobles, by a conduct of clemency 
and justice, preserved the fidelity and devo- 
tion of their retainers and followers, the 
contests between them and the prince must 
almost always have ended in their favor, and 
in the abridgment or subversion of the royal 
authority. 

This is not an assertion founded merely 
in speculation or conjecture. Among other 
illustrations of its truth which might be 
cited, Scotland will furnish a cogent example. 
The spirit of clanship which was, at an early 
day, introduced into that kingdom, uniting 
the nobles and their dependents by ties 
equivalent to those of kindred, rendered the 
aristrocracy a constant overmatch for the 
power of the monarch, till the incorporation 
with England subdued its fierce and ungov- 
ernable spirit, and reduced it within those 
rules of subordination which a more rational 
and more energetic system of civil polity had 
previously established in the latter kingdom. 

The separate governments in a confederacy 
may aptly be compared with the feudal 
baronies; with this advantage in their favor, 
that from the reasons already explained, they 
will generally possess the confidence and 
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good will of the people, and with so im- 
portant a support, will be able effectually to 
oppose all encroachments of the National 
Government. It will be well if they are not 
able to counteract its legitimate and neces- 
sary authority. The points of similitude 
consist in the rivalship of power, applicable 
to both, and in the concentration of large 
portions of the strength of the community 
into particular deposits, in one case at the 
disposal of individuals, in the other case 
at the disposal of political bodies. 

A concise review of the events that have 
attended confederate governments will fur- 
ther illustrate this important doctrine; an 
inattention to which has been the great 
source of our political mistakes, and has 
given our jealousy a direction to the wrong 
side. This review shall form the subject 
of some ensuing papers. 


Mr. President, it is indeed significant 
that this proposed constitutional amend- 
ment is to be substituted for a joint 
resolution to establish Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s only home as a memorial to his 
memory. It creates a perplexing state 
of affairs when a proposal to honor this 
man, who wrote so eloquently in defense 
of States rights, is used as a vehicle to 
further encroach upon them. It is a 
sad commentary to the memory of 
Alexander Hamilton that this bill which 
would establish a memorial to his mem- 
ory must be shunted aside for this pur- 
pose, even temporarily. 

Before the Senate gives its approval 
to another constitutional amendment, 
we must discuss every facet involved. 
This, of course, requires an investiga- 
tion into the circumstances surrounding 
the enactment of other constitutional 
amendments. It ill becomes Congress 
to act irrationally or without proper 
consideration of other amendments 
which have been the object of much 
criticism. In my previous remarks on 
this proposal, I discussed at length the 
circumstances surrounding the enact- 
ment of the 14th amendment. Another 
excellent discussion of the dubious 
origin of the 14th amendment is con- 
tained in an article by Walter J. 
Suthon, Jr., which in effect is an ampli- 
fication of an address Mr. Suthon de- 
livered to the Louisiana Bar Association 
in 1953. This article appeared in the 
Tulane Law Review previous to the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the school 
desegregation cases which were based on 
the 14th amendment. The article ap- 
proaches the question more from a his- 
torical standpoint than from a legal 
standpoint. Mr. Suthon has this to say 
about the origin of the 14th amendment: 

THE DUBIOUS ORIGIN OF THE 14TH 
AMENDMENT 

The 14th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States has loomed large in 
recent years in litigation before the U.S. 
Supreme Court involving contentions for 
restriction of State regulatory power and en- 
largement of Federal regulatory power. Un- 
der this amendment—and its companion, or 
satellite amendment, the 15th—the US. 
Supreme Court, in the past approximately 
15 years, has repeatedly rendered decisions 
aimed at coercing racial integration and 
breaking down established systems of racial 
segregation in political, educational, social, 
economic and other fields in the Southern 
States—and in some instances outside the 
South. 

It is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss the merits of segregation—or of its 
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antitype, racial integration. These are ques- 
tions upon which each of us has his or her 
own individual view, belief, and conviction, 
based on what we think and how we think. 
What is to be discussed relate to the use of 
the 14th amendment by the U.S. Supreme 
Court as an implement for invading the areas 
formerly reserved to State regulation, or to 
individual or group action, and for breaking 
down established systems of racial segrega- 
tion and setting up compulsive racial inter- 
association—in effect compulsive racial inte- 
gration. In this field, the “equal protection 
of the laws” clause and the “privileges or 
immunities” clause of the 14th amendment 
are those most frequently invoked in support 
of those legal attacks upon our fundamental 
way of life. 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION CASES 


There are now pending in the U.S. Supreme 
Court a group of cases involving attacks 
upon the constitutionality of our system of 
segregated public schools, and presenting de- 
mands that the segregation feature of this 
system shall be destroyed by judicial flat. 
These cases seek the overruling of the estab- 
lished jurisprudence, predicated in a large 
measure upon a leading decision of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, that a seg- 
regated system of public schools is constitu- 
tional, provided the educational facilities for 
each race are substantially equal. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, after hearing 
arguments in these school segregation cases, 
and after several months of study and con- 
sideration following these arguments, has 
entered orders refixing these cases for further 
argument, now scheduled to take place in 
December. The orders for reargument speci- 
fy certain issues on which the Court desires 
to hear discussion and to receive briefs. 
From this course of events, it appears quite 
possible that this Court is closely divided on 
these cases, and that the ultimate outcome 
may be determined by the presentation on 

ent and in the additional briefs to 
be filed thereon. 

The specification of issues, on which dis- 
cussion is requested at the reargument, in- 
cludes inquiries as to events contempora- 
neous with the framing, submission and 
ratification of the amendment. These spec- 
ifications were probably prepared without 
any particular intent to invite exposure or 
discussion of the dubious origin of this 
amendment. Be that as it may, they involve 
study, consideration and evaluation of the 
legislative history of the amendment, and its 
dubious origin—one may justifiably say its 
worse than dubious origin—is an inseparable 
part of its malodorous legislative history. 


AMENDMENT PROCEDURE ESTABLISHED BY 
ARTICLE V 

Article V of the Constitution sets forth 
the procedure for amendment proposals and 
ratifications. The portion of article V perti- 
nent to the amendment machinery utilized 
in this instance reads as follows: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitu- 
tion * * * which * * * shall be valid to all 
Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States.” 

As will be observed, this amending process 
is a two-step process. Congress takes the 
first step—submission. The next step—rati- 
fication—must be the act of the States— 
the act of at least three-fourths of the 
States concurring in ratifications passed by 
their respective legislatures. 

When the amendment procedure set forth 
in article V of the Constitution is carefully 
analyzed, it will appear that the States have 
the primary or major and final function in 
the amending process, and the role of Con- 
gress therein, although substantial and im- 
portant, is definitely of a secondary and 
preliminary nature. Indeed, an amendment 
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proposal defeated in Congress may never- 
theless be adopted exclusively by State ac- 
tion. This would occur upon the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States applying 
for the calling of a convention to propose 
such an amendment, and upon the ratifi- 
cation of that amendment proposal by three- 
fourths of the States. 

Even when the amendment proposal is the 
product of a two-thirds vote of Congress, the 
final say-so rests entirely with the States. 
After the initial step of voting the amend- 
ment proposal, the only remaining function 
in the ratification procedure allocated to 
Congress by the Constitution is a minor 
one—the function of determining whether 
the States, in voting on ratification, shall 
act through their respective legislatures, or 
through conventions. 


EVOLVEMENT OF ARTICLE V IN FEDERAL 
CONVENTION 


The record of the evolution of article V, 
in the proceedings of the Federal conven- 
tion of 1787, fully supports the view that 
Co has no function at all to perform 
in that stage of the amending process which 
comes after submission of the proposal, i.e. 
during consideration of ratification by the 
States, and action thereon by the States. It 
is significant that, in the convention, a 
proposal for excluding the “National Legis- 
lature” entirely from the amending process, 
and leaving the whole of that process to the 
States, was seriously made and considered. 
There was never any corresponding proposal 
that the States be excluded entirely from 
the amending process or that this process 
should be entrusted entirely to Congress. 

Mason argued, in support of excluding the 
“National Legislature’ entirely from the 
amending process, that “they may abuse 
their power, and refuse their assent on that 
very account.” Of course, that view in 
precisely that form did not finally prevail. 
However, it is significant that article V, as 
evolved and adopted, contains a safeguard 
against what Mason apprehended—a power 
in Congress to completely block an amend- 
ment proposal. This safeguard against pos- 
sible congressional obstruction appears in 
the provision that two-thirds of the States 
may bypass a refusal of Congress to submit 
a particular amendment proposal, by voting 
through their legislatures for a conven- 
tion to propose such an amendment. 

As the proposed language of the provision 
for amendments began to take form, the sole 
method at first for initiating amendments 
was to be an application by the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the States for the calling of 
a convention for that purpose, the Legisla- 
ture of the United States” having merely 
the ministerial function of calling the 
convention upon such an application by 
the required number of State legislatures, 

Hamilton had a leading part in changing 
the language so as to permit Congress to 
have a power to propose a constitutional 
amendment. In arguing in favor of giving 
this power of initiating an amendment pro- 
posal to Congress, he said: “There could be 
no danger in giving this power, as the 
people would finally decide in the case.” 

How remote was this Hamiltonian concept 
from the events of 1867 and 1868, when a 
rump Congress arrogated to itself the 
power to force ratification of a rejected 
amendment, through coercing ratifications 
by several of the rejecting States. 

After Hamilton had made his point that 
Congress could be safely invested with a 
power of initiating amendment proposals, 
since that would not give it power of final 
decision on these proposals, the language 
of this provision was then and there worked 
out in substantially the final form of what 
later became article V. This was done 
under the leadership of Madison and Ham- 
ilton, who thus collaborated on giving Con- 
gress a power (but not even an exclusive 
power) to initiate amendment proposals, 
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with power of final decision as to ratifica- 
tion or rejection reserved to the States. 

A power in the States to initiate amend- 
ment proposals, through action to that end 
by the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States, was retained in this product of the 
joint work of Madison and Hamilton. As 
already noted, this affords a possibility for 
completely bypassing Congress on a con- 
stitutional amendment proposal, and pre- 
vents a congressional power to initiate 
amendment proposals from becoming a veto 
power. 

It should also be noted that, on this same 
occasion, the rather general language, which 
would apparently have required unanimity 
of action by the States for ratification, was 
amended so as to fix the proportion of the 
whole number of States required for ratifica- 
tion. Rejecting a motion to fix this propor- 
tion at two-thirds, the convention voted to 
require ratification by three-fourths of the 
States in order to effectuate an amendment. 
The significance of this choice of the larger 
of two proposed proportions as to the State 
action requisite for ratification is that the 
right to defeat an amendment proposal was 
thereby vested in a smaller proportion of 
rejecting States. It was this constitutional 
right of a group of rejecting States, sufficient 
in number to defeat ratification of the 14th 
amendment, which was infracted by the un- 
constitutional action of Congress in coercing 
ratification by several of the rejecting States 
through the compulsions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Act. 

Evidently to safeguard, as far as possible, 
against the risk of an obstructive attitude 
on the part of Congress, the provision for 
Congress submitting amendment proposals 
on the applications of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States was changed to a 
requirement that Congress should call a 
convention for that purpose upon such an 
application from State legislatures. This 
proposal was made by Gouverneur Morris and 
Gerry, following a warning by Mason that 
Congress could be expected to use its pow- 
er relating to the proposing of amendments 
to prevent the States from having an oppor- 
tunity to ratify proper amendments. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
final change, in the provision which was 
about to become article V of the Constitution, 
was the insertion, on motion of Gouverneur 
Morris, of the prohibition against depriving 
any State of its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate, without its consent. As pointed out 
elsewhere in this article, a gross and whole- 
sale violation of this plain constitutional 
provision, through the exclusion from the 
Senate of all persons holding credentials as 
Senators from the 10 Southern States, made 
it possible for the advocates of the amend- 
ment proposal to obtain in the “rump” Sen- 
ate the two-thirds vote required to submit 
to the States the proposal for the 14tb 
amendment. 


PROPOSAL OF THE AMENDMENT 


The 14th amendment was proposed by 
Congress to the States for adoption, through 
the enactment by Congress of Public Reso- 
lution No. 48, adopted by the Senate on 
June 8, 1866, and by the House of Representa- 
tives on June 13, 1866. That Congress 
deliberately submitted this amendment pro- 
posal to the then existing legislatures of the 
several States is shown by the initial para- 
graph of the resolution, 

This submission was by a two-thirds vote 
of the quorum present in each House of 
Congress, and in that sense it complied with 
article V of the Constitution. However, the 
submission was by a “rump” Congress. 
Using the constitutional provision that 
“Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members each House had excluded 
all persons appearing with credentials as 
Senators or Representatives from the 10 
Southern States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 
This exclusion, through the exercise of an 
unreviewable constitutional prerogative, 
constituted a gross violation of the essence 
of two other constitutional provisions, both 
intended to protect the rights of the States 
to re} tation in Congress. 

Had these 10 Southern States not been 
summarily denied their constitutional rights 
of representation in Congress, through the 
ruthless use of the power of each House to 
pass on the election and qualifications of its 
Members, this amendment proposal would 
doubtless have died aborning. It obviously 
would have been impossible to secure a two- 
thirds vote for the submission of the pro- 
posed 14th amendment, particularly in the 
Senate, if the excluded Members had been 
permitted to enter and to vote. Of course, 
that was one of the motives and reasons for 
this policy of ruthless exclusion. 

Assuming the validity of the submission 
of this amendment by a two-thirds vote of 
this “rump” Congress, there is no gainsaying 
the obvious proposition that whatever con- 
templation“ or “understanding” this “rump” 
Congress may have had, as to the intent, or 
the scope, or the effect, or the consequences 
of the amendment being submitted, was 
necessarily a “rump” contemplation or un- 
derstanding. The 10 Southern States, whose 
Senators and Representatives were all ex- 
cluded from the deliberations of this “rump” 
Congress, could have had no possible part 
in the development or formation of any 
“contemplation” or “understanding” of what 
the consequences and effects of the proposed 
amendment were to be. 

If the Supreme Court now finds that the 
Congress submitting the proposed amend- 
ment understood and contemplated that it 
would abolish segregation in the public 
schools, either immediately or ultimately, 
one naturally wonders whether the Supreme 
Court will then enforce this necessarily 
“rump” contemplation or understanding 
against the 10 Southern States who were de- 
liberately and designedly excluded from any 
possible participation in these “rump” sub- 
mission proceedings. 

When the 14th amendment was submitted, 
these 10 Southern States, which had been 
excluded from representation in Congress, 
had existing governments and legislatures. 
Congress had sought to avoid extending any 
recognition to these existing State govern- 
ments, and the legality of these govern- 
ments, in what the radical majority in Con- 
gress termed the “rebel States,” was disputed 
in some quarters. However, in practically 
all of these 10 States, these governments 
were the only governments then in existence 
and these legislatures, being the only legis- 
latures then existing in these States, were 
in June 1866 the only legislatures in these 
States to which the 14th amendment could 
be then submitted under the directive in the 
proposal resolution that the amendment be 
submitted “to the legislatures of the several 
States.” 

These State governments had received 
Presidential recognition and, through their 
legislatures, they had participated actively 
in the then recent ratification and adoption 
of the 13th amendment abolishing slavery. 
Indeed, ratification of that amendment by 
these legislatures in these Southern States 
had aided in making up the ratification of 
that amendment, abolishing slavery, by the 
required three-fourths of the States. 

REJECTIONS OF THE AMENDMENT 

When the proposed 14th amendment was 
submitted to the legislatures of the several 
States, it needed to have ratification by 28 
States, being three-fourths of the 37 States. 
While it was ratified rather promptly by 
most of the States outside the South, it was 
never ratified by California and it was re- 
jected by the three border States of Ken- 
tucky, Delaware, and Maryland. It was also 
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rejected, during the latter part of 1866 and 
the early part of 1867, by the legislatures 
of the 10 Southern States, including Loui- 
siana, whose Senators and Representatives 
have been excluded from seats in Congress. 

This created a situation which made im- 
possible the ratification of the amendment 
unless some of these rejections were reversed. 
With 37 States in all, 10 rejections were suf- 
ficient to prevent the adoption of the 
amendment proposal. The 13 rejections, by 
the 10 Southern States and 3 border States, 
were more than sufficient to block ratifica- 
tion even if all other States finally ratified. 

The Louisiana Legislature, which rejected 
the 14th amendment early in 1867, had been 
elected under the Louisiana constitution of 
1864, and functioned under this constitu- 
tion. It should be remembered that this 
constitution was not a product of the Con- 
federacy, or of a reorganization of the State 
government by former Confederates after 
cessation of hostilities. The Louisiana con- 
stitution of 1864 was adopted by a conven- 
tion held in New Orleans under the auspices 
of the Federal authorities, acting largely on 
suggestions and directions from President 
Lincoln. It was clearly a reestablishment 
and continuation of the Louisiana State 
government as it had existed before seces- 
sion. 

The rejection of the 14th amendment by 
this Louisiana Legislature is embodied in 
act 4 of 1867, a joint resolution adopted by 
both houses declaring “That the State of 
Louisiana refuses to accede to the amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States proposed as article 14.” 

This is the only action ever taken on the 
14th amendment by a Louisiana Legislature 
exercising free and unfettered and unco- 
erced judgment and discretion as between 
ratification or rejection of the amendment 
proposal. The subsequent purported ratifi- 
cation of this amendment in Louisiana was 
by a legislature of a puppet government, 
created by the radical majority of Congress 
to do the bidding of its master, and com- 
pelled to ratify this amendment by the Fed- 
eral statute which had brought this puppet 
government into existence for this specific 
purpose. 

It is most interesting to read the proceed- 
ings of the Louisiana House of Representa- 
tives on February 6, 1867, whereby that body 
adopted the joint resolution ordaining the 
refusal of Louisiana to ratify the p 
14th amendment—the joint resolution which 
became act 4 of 1867. This journal shows, 
by the roll call, that 100 members voted out 
of a total House membership of 110—and 
that the unanimous vote was 100 against 
ratification and none in favor of it. This 
was the last opportunity for a free and un- 
coerced expression of views on this amend- 
ment proposal by the duly elected represent- 
atives of the people of Louisiana. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION ACT 

The scene shifts back to Washington. 
The Radicals have a majority, by over a 
two-thirds vote, in the “rump” Congress 
from which all representation of the 10 
Southern States is excluded. They accom- 
plish the passage of the Reconstruction Act 
of March 2, 1867. This act had, as one of 
its major objectives, the attainment of ulti- 
mate ratification of the 14th amendment 
through compelling and coercing ratifica- 
tion by the 10 Southern States which had 
rejected it. 

The act dealt with these 10 Southern 
States, referred to as “rebel States” in its 
various provisions. It opened with a recital 
that “no legal State government” existed in 
these States. It placed these States under 
military rule. Louisiana and Texas were 
grouped together as the 5th Military Dis- 
trict, and placed under the domination of 
an Army Officer appointed by the President. 
All civilian authorities were placed under 
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the dominant authority of the military gov- 
ernment. 

This act, as supplemented by subsequent 
amendments, completely deprived these 
States of all thelr powers of government and 
autonomy, until such time as Congress 
should approve the form of a reorganized 
State government, conforming to rigid and 
extreme specifications sei out in the act, and 
should have recognized the States as again 
entitled to representation in Congress. 

The most extreme and amazing feature of 
the act was the requirement that each ex- 
cluded State must ratify the 14th amend- 
ment, in order to again enjoy the status and 
rights of a State, including representation 
in Congress. Section 3 of the act sets forth 
this compulsive coercion thus imposed upon 
the Southern States. 

The most apt characterization of this com- 
puisive provision, placing these States under 
military authority, there to remain until 
they complied inter alia with this require- 
ment of ratifying the rejected 14th amend- 
ment, is found in a speech by Senator Doo- 
little, of Wisconsin, a northerner, and a 
conservative Republican. During the floor 
debate on the bill, he said: 

“My friend has said what has been said all 
around me, what is said every day: the peo- 
ple of the South have rejected the constitu- 
tional amendment, and therefore we will 
march upon them and force them to adopt 
it at the point of the bayonet, and establish 
military power over them until they do 
adopt it.“ 

Surely, the authors of our Constitution 
never contemplated or understood that rati- 
fication of a constitutional amendment pro- 
posal by a State could lawfully be compelled 
“at the point of the bayonet,” and by sub- 
jecting all aspects of civil life in the recalel- 
trant State to continued military rule, until 
this State recanted its heresy in rejecting the 
proposed amendment, and yielded the de- 
sired ratification to the duress of continued 
and compelling force. 

President Johnson vetoed the Reconstruc- 
tion Act in an able message, stressing its 
harsh injustices and its many aspects of ob- 
vious unconstitutionality. He justifiably de- 
nounced it as “a bill of attainder against 9 
million people at once.” 

Notwithstanding this able message, the 
act was promptly passed over his veto by the 
required two-thirds majority in each House. 
Military rule took over in the 10 Southern 
States to initiate the process of conditioning 
a subjugated people to an ultimate accept- 
ance of the 14th amendment. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW UNSUCCESSFULLY SOUGHT 


Relief from the oppressive and unconsti- 
tutional features of the Reconstruction Act 
was sought in vain in the courts. Three 
times the Supreme Court found some reason 
for not deciding these constitutional issues. 
Unlike the present Court, which was alert 
to protect three minor Government officials 
against salary-blocking legislation by Con- 
gress, interpreted as constituting a bill of 
attainder against these individuals, the Court 
of 1867-68 seemed to feel no urge to review 
the constitutional merits of the solemn 
charge of President Johnson that the Re- 
construction Act constituted a bill of at- 
tainder against 9 million people. This is all 
the more amazing since the two leading 
precedents on the enforcement of the con- 
stitutional prohibition of bills of attainder, 
cited and followed in United States v. Lovett, 
were decisions of the Court of 1867-68. 

The decisions wherein grounds were found 
for avoiding a ruling on the constitution- 
ality of the Reconstruction Act leave the im- 
pression that our highest tribunal failed in 
these cases to measure up to the standard of 
the judiciary in a constitutional democracy. 
If the Reconstruction Act was unconstitu- 
tional, the people oppressed by it were enti- 
tled to protection by the judiciary against 
such unconstitutional oppression. 
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In Mississippi v. Johnson, the Court ex- 
pressed definite apprehension that an in- 
junction against the execution of the Recon- 
struction Act by the President, on grounds of 
unconstitutionality, might result in con- 
gressional impeachment of the President for 
obeying the mandate of the Court. 

In Georgia v. Stanton, the Court declined 
to entertain a suit assailing the constitu- 
tionality of the Reconstruction Act, on the 
ground that the issues raised were political 
and not justiciable. The opinion frankly de- 
scribes in the language below the issues as 
to which the Court held that a State is with- 
out any protection in a court of law. 

In ex parte McCardle, the Court permitted 
Congress to evade a judicial determination 
of the constitutionality of the Reconstruc- 
tion Act, by repealing a statutory provision 
as to appellate jurisdiction after the appeal 
had been lodged, and even after the case 
had been argued and submitted for decision. 
Again the opinion leaves the impression that 
the Court preferred not to be obliged to pass 
on the merits of the constitutional issue. 
COERCED RATIFICATIONS OF THE AMENDMENT 

As a result of these decisions, enforce- 
ment of the Reconstruction Act against the 
Southern States, helpless to resist military 
rule without the aid of the judiciary, went 
forward unhampered. Puppet governments 
were founded in these various States under 
military auspices. Through these means, 
the adoption of new State constitutions, con- 
forming to the requirements of Congress, 
was accomplished. Likewise, one by one, 
these puppet State governments ratified the 
14th amendment, which their more inde- 
pendent predecessors had rejected. Finally, 
in July 1868, the ratifications of this amend- 
ment by the puppet governments of 7 of 
the 10 Southern States, including Louisi- 
ana, gave more than the required ratification 
by three-fourths of the States, and resulted 
in a joint resolution adopted by Congress 
and a Proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, both declaring the amendment ratified 
and in force. 

It is interesting to speculate upon what 
might have been the course of events if 
our Supreme Court of 1867-68 had met 
these charges of unconstitutional action in 
the enactment and enforcement of the Re- 
construction Act in the direct manner which 
characterized the judicial performance of 
the Supreme Court of the Union of South 
Africa in the recent “Coloured Vote Case.” 
The Malan Government had enacted certain 
legislation restricting the rights of colored 
voters, which clashed with the assertedly 
“entrenched clauses” of the Constitution of 
South Africa. Twice the case went to the 
Supreme Court of South Africa, and twice 
that Court upheld the constitution on the 
merits of the issues and pronounced the un- 
constitutionality of the offending legislation. 
For this fine judicial work, it has been highly 
commended. 

When Georgia v. Stanton is compared with 
the recent South African decisions, one can- 
not escape the impression that the difference 
between the cases is the difference between 
meeting and evading (even though the 
evasion be perhaps unconscious) an issue 
which ought to be met and decided. 

ATTEMPTED JUSTIFICATIONS OF COERCION 

The supposed constitutional justification 
of the Reconstruction Act, most frequently 
asserted by its supporters, was the view that 
such legislation would come within the 
power of Congress under the guarantee of 
“a republican form of government” to each 
State by the United States. 

Whatever justification for other portions 
of the Reconstruction Act may or may not be 
found in this constitutional provision, there 
could clearly be no sort of a relationship 
between a guarantee to a State of “a repub- 
lican form of government” and an abroga- 
tion of the basic and constitutional right 
of a State, in its legislative discretion, to 
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make its own choice between ratification or 
rejection of a constitutional amendment 
proposal submitted to the State legislatures 
by the Congress of the United States. To 
deny to a State the exercise of this free 
choice between ratification and rejection, 
and to put the harshest sort of coercive pres- 
sure upon a State to compel ratification, was 
clearly a gross infraction—not an effectua- 
tion—of the constitutional guarantee of a 
republican form of government.” 

Beyond this, the whole idea that article 
IV, section 4, could confer upon Congress 
power to alter the governmental structure 
of a State—particularly a governmental 
structure of the general type existing in the 
Thirteen Original States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution—has been most 
effectively refuted by Madison. Writing in 
the Federalist, No. 43, Madison poses two 
questions respecting the provision for a 
guarantee to each State of “a republican 
form of government”: 

“It may possibly be asked, what need there 
could be of such a precaution, and whether 
it may not become a pretext for alterations 
in the State governments, without the con- 
currence of the States themselves.” 

He then proceeds to give his answers to 
these questions, and he answers the second 
question: 

“The authority extends no further than 
to a guarantee of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, which supposes a preexisting gov- 
ernment of the form which is to be guar- 
anteed. As long, therefore, as the existing 
republican forms are continued by the States, 
they are guaranteed by the Federal Consti- 
tution. Whenever the States may choose to 
substitute other republican forms, they have 
a right to do so, and to claim the Federal 
guarantee for the latter. The only restriction 
imposed on them is, that they shall not ex- 
change republican for antirepublican consti- 
tutions; a restriction which, it is presumed, 
will hardly be considered as a grievance.” 

Elsewhere in the same number of the 
Federalist, Madison reiterates his basic con- 
cept that article IV, section 4, unquestionably 
recognizes the then existing State govern- 
ments as republican in form, and protects 
them against innovations or changes of a 
nonrepublican character. 

It is interesting to note that the Supreme 
Court, in Minor v. Happersett, enunciated a 
doctrine completely in accord with Madi- 
sonian ideology that the type of government, 
existing in the original States when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, established a standard 
for the meaning of the term “republican 
form of government” in this constitutional 
provision. 

COERCED RATIFICATION IN LOUISIANA 


The enactment of the legislature of the 
puppet government of Louisiana which rati- 
filed the 14th amendment is embodied in 
Act 2 of 1868. The legislative journals of 
that session reflect the presence and domi- 
nance of the military, all as provided for and 
contemplated by the Reconstruction Act. 

The House Journal shows that on June 29, 
1868, Colonel Batchelder opened the session 
by calling the roll and reading an extract 
from the order of General Grant. The Sen- 
ate Journal for the same date shows the 
reading of instructions from General Grant 
to the commanding officer of the 5th Military 
District emphasizing the supremacy of the 
power of the military over the provisional 
civilian government. It was under these 
auspices that the coerced ratification of the 
14th amendment in Louisiana was accom- 
plished. 

Even under the puppet government, cre- 
ated in Louisiana pursuant to the Recon- 
struction Act, the ratification of the 14th 
amendment in Louisiana was not unani- 
mous, In the Senate on July 9, 1868, the 
vote on ratification was 20 yeas and 11 nays. 
The record contains a protest by Senator 
Bacon against voting upon ratification 
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under duress imposed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Act, and an unavailing appeal by that 
legislator for an opportunity for a free 
and unrestrained vote. 


FORCED RATIFICATION REQUIRES REEXAMINATION 
OF PURPORTED ADOPTION OF THE AMEND- 
MENT 


The fact that ratification in the Southern 
States came finally, as a coerced result, 
through the legislatures of the puppet gov- 
ernments created by the Reconstruction Act, 
after rejection of the amendment by the 
prior State legislatures, can a very 
serious question in relation to one of the 
issues upon which the Supreme Court in- 
vited discussion on the reargument. This 
of course refers to the request by the Court 
for discussion of what understanding or 
contemplation of the scope of the amend- 
ment was had by the State legislatures which 
ratified it. 

Such an inquiry may be proper as to a 
legislature which, free to ratify or reject, 
determined of its own volition to ratify. 
But to give effect, as against the Southern 
States now, to whatever extreme and sweep- 
ing notions of the broad scope of the 14th 
amendment may have been expressed by the 
puppet legislators, who used their power 
under the Reconstruction Act to vote in 
favor of ratification States really opposed 
to ratification, would be a perversion of his- 
tory and a contradiction of plain fact. 

Even if plain coercion, under the Recon- 
struction Act, be not regarded as nullifying 
the ratification votes of the Southern States, 
recorded by puppet legislators obeying the 
orders of their masters, these puppet legis- 
latures have no power to speak on matters 
of legislative intent, ex post facto, for the 
States which they misrepresented in voting 
for ratification. These States, as soon as 
they were free of Federal coercion, repudi- 
ated and disestablished these puppet gov- 
ernments, and all that went with them. 

But the attack upon the legality of the co- 
erced ratifications of the 14th amendment 
by the Southern States, under the compul- 
sions of the Reconstruction Act, goes beyond 
the question of whether the puppet gov- 
ernments, which went through the form of 
voting these enforced ratifications, were au- 
thorized to authentically express the con- 
templation” or understanding“ of the 
Southern States as to the scope and opera- 
tive force of the amendment. The question 
arises—upon an analysis of the provisions 
of article V and upon a study of the history 
of the evolvement of this article in the 
Federal Convention of 1787—whether these 
coerced ratifications should be decreed null 
and void, as the product of an usurpative 
incursion by Congress into an area—the rati- 
fication-or-rejection process—from which it 
is clearly excluded by article V. 

To permit Congress to have a decisive and 
controlling part in the final decision on 
ratification or rejection of a constitutional 
amendment proposal, after Hamilton had 
secured the reluctant assent of the Conven- 
tion to letting Congress have merely a power 
to initiate amendment proposals, on his 
solemn representation that the people 
would finally decide,” would constitute a 
clear disregard of the plain intent of the 
Founding Fathers concerning the meaning 
and effect of article V. Beyond this, con- 
gressional coercion, intruding into and upon 
the ratification process, amounts to a gross 
breach of faith with the obvious under- 
standing had between Madison and Hamil- 
ton when, following Hamilton’s frank avowal 
that the power of final decision in an amend- 
ment proposal should be vested in “the 
people,” these two great statesmen cooper- 
ated in setting up the amendment proce- 
dure whereby, on an amendment proposal 
submitted by Congress to the legislatures of 
the several States, the people of each State, 
speaking through its legislature, have the 
“final decision” on ratification or rejection. 
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One who says that such questions are polit- 
ical and not justiciable, must necessarily 
mean that a political body, actuated by polit- 
ical motives and effectuating political ob- 
jectives, should have and exercise a final 
power, not judicially reviewable, to change 
the plain meaning of a constitutional pro- 
vision, and to disregard its obvious intent 
and purpose, as demonstrated by the his- 
tory of its evolvement. 

The or the skeptic might assert 
that, after a lapse of more than 80 years, 
it is too late to question the constitutionality 
or validity of the coerced ratifications of the 
14th amendment even on substantial and 
serious grounds. The ready answer is that 
there is no statute of limitations that will 
cure a gross violation of the amendment pro- 
cedure laid down by article V of the Con- 
stitution. 

Precedents are not wanting for the suc- 
cessful assertion of constitutional rights 
which have been flouted or ignored over long 
periods of time. In Erie Railroad Company 
v. Tompkins, the Court, on a constitutional 
point, reversed its jurisprudence of more 
than 90 years standing, dating back to Swift 
v. Tyson. This was done on the expression 
of the view that a doctrine involving statu- 
tory construction would not be reexamined 
and upset after that lapse of time, but that 
the true doctrine on the constitutional point, 
once resolved, must be given effect regard- 
less of lapse of time. 

This principle should apply here. If the 
coerced and enforced ratifications of the 
14th amendment by the Southern States in 
1868, compelled by congressional duress 
offending against the Constitution itself, 
constitute an infraction of the amendment 
procedure ordained by article V of the Con- 
stitution, these enforced ratifications are just 
as violative of the provisions of article V in 
1953 as they were in 1868. 

Also worthy of note in this connection is 
the holding in 1895 that the levying of an 
income tax by the Federal Government 
without apportioning that tax among the 
States as a direct tax, violated the taxing- 
power provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States—although, 30 years prior to 
this judicial vindication of what the ma- 
jority of the Court deemed to be funda- 
mental and true constitutional provisions, 
the Federal Government had levied and col- 
lected income taxes for several years on a 
large scale, and had financed a major and 
successful war of vital consequences to a 
very considerable extent out of revenues 80 
obtained. 

In a recent case terminating the exclu- 
sion of Negroes from restaurants in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Court found still 
operative, and ordered enforced, a statutory 
enactment dating back to the early 1870's, 
which had lain dormant during practically 
the whole period of time since its enactment, 
and which had been variously regarded by 
lower courts in the case as having been re- 
pealed by codification or implication in 1877 
or in 1901. Upon a demonstration now that 
article V of the Constitution was violated 
and flouted by the 1868 coerced ratifications 
of the 14th amendment, the true rule for 
this amendment process, ordained by arti- 
cle V, is entitled to receive from the judiciary 
the same respectful consideration and or- 
derly enforcement as was recently accorded 
the revivified 1873 enactment of the short- 
lived local legislature of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mig THURMOND. I yield for a ques- 

m. 

Mr. HILL. Isit not true that no pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution has 
been more jealously guarded or highly 
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respected by the courts than the pro- 
vision of section 2 of article I? 

Mr. THURMOND. I concur with the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Alabama on that expression. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that 126 
years after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution with section 2, article I, the peo- 
ple again adopted the exact provision of 
section 2, article I, in the 17th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which is the 
amendment providing for the direct 
election of U.S. Senators? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
precisely correct. I think his statement 
promulgates the idea and substantiates 
the thought that the people must have 
intended the law to be as it appears in 
the Constitution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
the Senator concluded his speech? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
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Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
stockpile inventories as of January 1962. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
report printed in the Record, together 
with a statement by me. 


There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL STOCKPILE INVENTORIES, JANUARY 
1962 
INTRODUCTION 

This is the 26th in a series of monthly 
reports on Federal stockpile inventories 
under the Department of Agriculture, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, Department of 
Defense, and the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. It is for the month 
of January 1962. 

The report is compiled from official data 
on quantities and cost value of commodi- 
ties in these stockpiles submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nones- 
sential Federal Expenditures by the agencies 
involved. 

The four agencies reported that as of 
January 1, 1962, the cost value of materials 
in their stockpile inventories totaled $14,- 
112,690,000 and as of January 31, 1962, they 
totaled $13,901,886,000, a met decrease of 
$210,804,000 reflecting acquisitions, disposals, 
adjustments, etc., during the month. 

Different units of measure make it im- 
possible to summarize the quantities of com- 
modities and materials which are shown in 
tables 1, 2, 3, and 4, but the cost value fig- 
ures are summarized by agency and pro- 
gram, as follows: 


Summary of cost value of stockpile inventories 
[In thousands 


Agency and program 


Dee of peamine: Lege: support program: 
Agricultural commoditi 


Total, Department of Agriculture. 


General Services er ge Strategic and critical materials: 


Supplemental stockpile. _-._..._.... 
Supplemental — inventory in transit. 


Total, General Services Administration. 
Department of Defense: Civil defense stock: 
De nent of Health, Tiao; and Wi 


Exchange — — and critical materials. 


Beginning End of re 
of month, month, uisitions, 
Jan. 1, 1962 | Jan. 31, 1962| d Is, 


13, 901, 886 


Nork.— Figures are rounded and may not add to totals, 


Detailed tables in this report show opening 
inventories at the beginning of the month 
in quantity and cost, transactions during the 
month, and the closing inventories at the 
end of the month. Each inventory is shown 
by commodity except the national stockpile, 
for which commodity detail is classified. 

Pertinent information and explanation are 
set forth in notes accompanying the respec- 
tive tables. Statutory authority and pro- 
gram descriptions are shown in the appendix 
to the report. 

The inventories covered by the report are 
tabulated in detail as follows: 

Table 1: Agricultural price-support pro- 
gram inventories under Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, 
January 1962: Including agricultural com- 


modities and strategic and critical materials 
acquired by exchange or barter. 

Table 2: Strategic and critical materials 
inventories under General Services Admin- 
istration, January 1962: Including materials 
in the national stockpile, Federal Facilities 
Corporation tin inventory, Defense Produc- 
tion Act purchase program, the supplemen- 
tal stockpile of materials acquired by ex- 
change or barter of agricultural commodities, 
etc., and inventory in transit from Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to the supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table 3: Civil defense stockpile inventory 
— the Department of Defense, January 


962. 

Table 4: Civil defense medical stockpile 
inventory under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, January 1962. 


1962 


TABLE 1.—Agricultural 
1962: Including agricultura 
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rice support progran inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, January 
commodities, and strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or barter 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The Department of Agriculture defines the content of the columns as follows: 

Program and commodity: Lists each 5 in the form in which it exists. 
In some instances, commodities have been pi after acquisition by the Corpora- 
tion, to increase marketability or to make them suitable for program outlets. The 


commodities are grouped under the . statutory subclassifications as Basic,“ 
“Designated nonbasic,” „Other nonbasic,” and“ Exchange.“ 
4 of me ea The applicable unit used in the accounting records and reports 


tion. 
Inventory, beginning of month: Quantity: In number of units. Cost value: Repre- 
sents acquisition cost plus cost of say, pi sacio; or prosesine formed after acquisi- 
tion. Acquisition cost for commodities sto in commercial warehouses, acquired 
from price support loans or ase agreements, is generally the amount due on the 
loan, excluding interest, or the purchase agreement settlement value of the commodity, 
lus any accrued warehouse charges assumed by the Corporation. Acquisition cost 
2 commodities stored on farms, acquired from price support loans or 8 agree- 
ments, is generally the loan or purchase agreement settlement value of the commodity 
lus any additional costs of obtaining delivery in storage or on board cars for shipment 
b storage: For purchases from commercial vendors, acquisition cost is the purchase 
ice. sauso cost of materials acquired through barter is the exchange value of 
materials stated in the contracts. 

Adjustments: Warehouse settlements, 1 and/or Packaging costs, exchenge 
and transfers (net): Warehouse settlements include the net differences in quantity 
and/or value represented by the net of overdeliveries, premiums, underdeliveries, an: 
discounts arising from movement of commodities. Processing and/or g costs 
include only such costs incurred by the ee pa after acquisition of commodities. 
Exchanges represent the net change in quantity and/or value for inventories exchanged 


or in process of exchange. On completed eane, the change in value represents 

differentials due to location, quality, and quantity. Un commodities re- 

moved from inventory for conversion or processing (on a contractual or fee basis and 

excluding conditional sales) are included as a reduction of inventory. com- 

ascent dyin e io as a result of this conversion or processing are included as an addition 
inventory. 

Acquisitions: As reflected in accounting records and reports; and includes com- 
modities acquired by delivery of collateral securing loans, commodities purchased 
under terms of purchase ents, commodities purchased directly from producers 
or 2 as a part of the support operation but not under purchase agreements; 
and processed commodities ag ha by purchases which offset conditional sales of 
unprocessed commodities from inventory, The cost value of acquisitions is described 
under the explanation of the cost value of inventory. 

Dis] : As refi in accounting records and reports. Inventory transactions 
generally are recorded on the basis of transfer of title. Disposition commitments are 
not reflected in the accounts. Cost value: Represents acquisition cost pus cost of 
any packaging or processing performed after uisition, computed on the basis of 
average unit cost. Cost allocated to commingled commodities removed from price- 
sup inventories is computed on the basis of national average unit cost of the com- 
modity acquired from the oldest crop year for which any 1 remains in the 
inventory accounts. Cost allocated to identified commodities is computed on the 
basis of av: e unit cost for the identified crop year as reflected in the records of the 
office accounting for the inventory. 

Inventory, end of month: Closing inventory after transactions for the month have 
been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month. 


[In thousands} 


Program and commodity Unit of measure 


Agricultural commodities: 
Basic commodities: 


1, 412, 193 


— as" .. 


å 
Hundredweight. 


Total, basic commodities. ...............]---.----..-----...]---.-------- 


ted nonbasic commodities: 
. ee 


rain TCC 
Milk and butterſat: 
Bu 


Other nonbasic commodities: 
Beans, dry, edible 


Total, agricultural commodities 


8 commodities: ? 
Strategic and critical materials; 
Antimony, metal 
Asbestos, amosi' 


888888888 


Ferrochrome, high carbon... 
Ferrochrome, low carbon. 


A 

Manganese ore, chemical e... 
Manganese ore, metallurgical grade 
v anganese ore, natural, battery grade. 


S25 S8. 
88 882 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Inventory, beginning of 
month, Jan, 1, 1962 


Quantity | Cost value 


Transactions during the month 


Inventory, end of 
month, Jan, 31, 
1962 


Adjustments Acquisitions Disposals 


Quan- Cost 
tity value 


$4, 999 
1,317 


Een E 1,020) | 345.|.----..--|--------- 2, 825 893 
5, 394 642 
3, 996 502 
2, 617, 035 16, 636 
254 547 
500 1,379 
601 919 
— 69, 418 565 
3 81, 973 593 
9 1,724 17, 487 
2 3.345 696 
Ta 4 | ra 
+ 
560 582 
79, 392 7, 051 
“eae cee 2 be 
Dies eet 109, 863 5, 343 
833 1, 541 
20 451 
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TABLE 1 5 price support program inventories under Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, January 
Including agricultural commodities, and strategic and critical materials acquired by exchange or barter—Continued 


[In thousands] 


Program and commodity 


Exchange commodities —Continued 
8 out critical materials—Continued 


1 Less than 500 
2 8 8] dix, p. 16, for notes relating to reporting of 3 and eritical materials 


y exchange or barter of agricultural commodities. 


Inventory. of 
month, Dec 1, 1001 


Quantity Cost value] Quan- | Cost 


tity value 


Norte.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


TABLE 2.—Strategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, January 1962: Including materials in 


the national stockpile, Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, 
pile of materials acquired by exchange or barter of agricultural commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from 


Corporation to the supplemental stockpile 


the „ stock- 
ommodity Credit 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The Se rer Services Administration defines the content of the columns as follows: 
and commodity: ee the program and the minerals, metals, fibers, 
and oils acquired under the pro; 
Unit fe measure: The pre weight or measure of minerals, metals, fibers, and 
oils harhar ig to be the stockpile unit of measure. 


Inventory, beginning of month: 8 inventory represents quantity and cost of 
material ins at the beginning of the accounting od. 

Adjustments: Erlends increases (+) or 3 N of or materiai ere 
other than increases from acquisitions or decreases fro! 
from theft, loss incurred while in transit to stockpile location, a KRET one e 
of container to another, beneficiation of a low-grade material grade, and 
the removal of material Increases occur from return 


sampling and testing 3 

of material 9 remo’ for sampling an ee 

recei at storage locations in excess of quantities billed by the contractor. 

of the materials may cause an increase or decrease where 
ical and moisture content. Increases or decreases are also 

findings of audits of inventory and accounting records. 


Acquisitions: For the herp 3 and Defense Production Act acquisitions 
arket purchases at cont: tact prices; pen peel enge transfers at mar- 
Bimer le on to first Bork rg gis 
— stockpile aonttettions inetinds the marker value or OOU's eoquidtion 
or 8 on 
cost whichever is the lower at time of transfer from OCC, ey 
Dis urit price of inventory at 


inven disposals consist 
if held in storage for lengths 
ls that Sere iaip determined to be obsolete or excess to the 
ds of Government. For the Defense Production por inventory dis consist 
of sale of oor ses that have been determined to be obsolete or excess to the needs of 


Governmen 
Inventory, end of month: Closing inven’ represents quantity and cost of 
in 8 the end of the accounting ee i 5 ee 


0¹ ao and sale of ma! 


[In thousands] 


Program and commod ty Unit of measure 


National stockpile: Total (classified omitted) 
Federal Facilities Corporation: Total, tin 
W —— Act: 


5 


x 


d do..... 1 


=. 


868 
Fluorspar, acid grade. 

1 EDIE E AOE SO 
Manganese, 3 grado, one 
Manganese, m 

5 1 muscovite bl Alm 


Short dry ton 
Short ton 
Rice dry ton. 


Se SSB. „SBE 88% 


p Bop 


E 
| 
— 
23. 
=o 


Zp 


3 


Subtotal, DPA machine tools. 
Total, Defense Production Act 
See footnotes at end of table. 


ep b. Yen 1% 


Quantity | Cost value 


g 


813 412,149 

2 2,103 

1,370 | 18,168 

2 1, 286 

23 52 

986 | 35,880 

25,208 | 52, 103 

10,617 | 51, 731 

68, 648 123| 68,344 
9, 738 35 9, 626 
1, 304 20 1,304 
2 324 38 
180, 328 3,125 | 180,327 
38, 841 6,415 | 39.150 
91, 902 101,954 | 90, 583 
177 8 177 
658 6,086 658 
2.725 18 2, 725 
155 * 
172, 868 22| 172,820 
79, 775 325, 459 
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TABLE 2.—Strategic and critical materials inventories under General Services Administration, January 1962: Including materials in 
the national pE SS Federal Facilities Corporation tin inventory, Defense Production Act purchase program, the supplemental stock- 
pile of materials acquired by ea by ezchange or barter ad anaes commodities, etc., and inventory in transit from 6 Credit 
Corporation kpile—Contin' 


to the supplemental stoc 
Un thousands 
, end of 
1961 = 
Program and commodity Unit of measure 
value 
gu mental stockpile: ? 
—— — $22, 716 $22, 744 
Antimony, metal 13 6,984 7,004 
A chrysotile... dry ton 2 3 739 2 730 
Asbestos, crocidolite. 8 2,310 2, 244 
Bauxite, metal grade, Jamaica 1 3, 189 49, 299 49, 377 
Bauxite, metal grade, Surinam t 1, 847 28, 560 28, 605 
Beryl. 11 22, 337 22, 341 
Bismuth 1, 497 3,348 3, 348 
Cadmium 6, 609 ( 10, 967 
hromite, chemical grade 279 14, 476 14, 459 
1,394 C Ey) See ARES SASA RRR, 217, 599 
mi 177 4, 961 4, 960 
Cobalt 1,077 2, 169 ——.—— 57 2, 169 
Col 68 2, 636 2, 653 
Colum bite. 389 e 782 
T i — ROR PTS RS ae 7, 398 
Diamond 15 mh wa). ! 140 861 
am A 
Fiuorspar, acid grade 570 29, 645 570 29, 409 
Ss 43 1. 500 43 1, 508 
1 341 1 341 
AL POSES Se eee! ae 242 231 242 231 
725 255 455 
anese, battery 3498 —— . — , 
Manganese, chemical grade, type A d 39 2,788 |--.------|---------]--.------|--.----=-|--.--- 39 2, 788 
Manganese, chemical B hort ton 56 4, 56 4,020 
2, 307 174, 302 2, 307 174, 339 
16 3, 446 16 3, 446 
263 698 263 698 
27 212 27 212 
4, 826 O, 206 || cr EEES 4, 826 6, 226 
Srila — 503 485 503 491 
— 548 9, 372 548 9, 872 
82 1,099 82 1,099 
2 2,427 2 2, 427 
15 560 15 560 
10 1,007 10 951 
157 AA SS ES EEEE, 157 1,071 
116 E Rr SR ee RL 116 23, 389 
Thoria Cienka PES 4, 080 9, 966 4, 080 9, 900 
um 5 , ; 

8 W 8 16, 404 
8 27, 799 8 27, 933 
4, 493 S 4, 493 16, 627 
324 79, 592 |--.------ 324 79, 592 
Ce ene E ee ̃ͤ ͤ ee ee ee ee ———— —— 1, 037, 891 


Supplemental 8 inventory in transit: ? 
—— 2| foe 
Asbestos, crocidolite 3 527 
7G . P . . PRE a iraan TES 75¹ 9,377 
3 ——— . Short ton“ (0 „ 9 — (O) 469 
Chromite, chemi 124 2,024 
Chromite, metall: 13 498 
Chromite, refractory 3 73 3 73 
Chromium metal (Q) 9 104 
RE 1,000 58 „000 2.788 
3 900 3 966 10, 106 
Ferrochrome, high car 2 i PEER ES SIE ne ESERIES AES SS) 2 543 
Ferrochrome, low car 2 669 2 669 
Ferromanganese 42 7, 645 42 7, 645 
F 32 1,129 32 1,129 
Manganese, ba 12 1, 263 2 1, 263 
Manganese, chemi: 27 1,729 27 1,729 
Manganese, me 137 5.3900 137 5, 300 
E Sa ee See 760 3,008 E ER ER 1 ĩ . 761 2, 056 
Palladium 80 1, 804 80 1, 804 
p O TAT RE SE E ETE BONG 25 1, 993 25 1,993 
Rare 5 3. 100 5 3,100 
— 1 1 96 
Silicon carbide, erude—— 14 14 2. 507 
1 1 2.051 
TT.. SS SSUES SEE 501 Mapan Li EITAS BERS SSS! DEA SS DS a 501 1,225 
Total, supplemental stockpile inventory in 60, 370 
Total, General Services Administration. $8, 502 8, 667, 501 
Aragan 8 ‘ee rs ia aes Norg.—Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 
appen no! eee, o reporting of strategic tical 
materials acquired ARSA DY exchange or of agricultural commodities, 
CVIII— 306 
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TABLE 3.—Civil defense stockpile inventory under the Department of Defense, January 1962 


‘The Department of Defense defines the content of the columns as follows: 
Composite groups of many different items. 
own only for engineering supply units; not feasible for other 


: Shown only for 1 item; namely, engineering supply units. 
on the other commodity groups because 
To report quantities, it would 


value: Dollar value figures on commodities in the stockpile inven- 
reflect their actual cost. The stockpile inventory is generally aug- 
rty without reimbursement to the 
ese materials is (1) ongina! acquisi- 
tion cost if known, (2) estimated current market value of items in similar co 
purchased in the open market for 


Commodity: 
Unit of measure: 
composite groups. 
Inventory-quanti 
£ is not furnish quantity 
they are com groups of many 
be We to list numerous differe 
ve: 


tory esse 
mented by acquisition of Government excess pro 
several holding agencies. The value assigned to 


erent items, 
nt items, 


or (3) average unit cost of identical or similar items 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


another, etc., 


uring 


tion, 


stockpiling. Government excess property uired by reimbursement is assigned 
value equal to the amount of the fair-value 5 uired, A 

Adjustments: Represent inventory pricing adjustments 5 from recalculation 
of fixed averso unit prices, Eien of commodities from one composite group to 
e month, 

Acquisitions: Materials placed in inventory during the month, including return to 
inventory of items previously released from inventory for reworking, as Value 
stated in terms of actual costs of the commod: 

Disposals: Materials removed from invento: 
released from inventory for reworking, etc, Values shown are based on average unit 


Inventory end of month: Closing inventory after transactions for the month have 
been applied to the inventory at the beginning of the month. 


ities. 
during the month, including items 


[In thousands) 
Transactions during the month Inven 
Inventory, beginning of i month, a 
month, Jan. 1, 1962 
Commodity Unit of measure Adjustments Acquisitions Disposals 


E eering 
lorinators, purifiers, pipe and fittings, 


Chemical and biological equipment 
Radiological equipment 44æ q½r 


ile (engine generator, pumps, | 10-mile units 


Quantity | Cost value | Quan- 


tity value 


0 


Cost | Quan- 
tity 


1 Less than 500, 
Grants to other Federal agencies and to State. 


3 Grants to other Federal agencies and to States in the amount of $108,717 and 


inventory writeoff of $1,445. 


Nore; Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


TABLE 4.— Civil defense medical stockpile inventory under the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, January 1962 


sin Deportment of Health, Education, and Welfare defines content of the columns 


as follows: 
Commodity: Com 
ba = measure: 

com grou 
Inventory ni 


poop other than increases from aoun nona or decreases from dis 
hese ry pricing adjustments due to recalculation of 


transactions result from inveni 


ite groups of many different items. 
bown only for hospital functional units; not feasible for other 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Disposals: 
time of removal. 


removal of material for sam 
Acquisitions: Materials p 

ment and acquisition of Government excess property. 

aterials removed from inyentory during the month. Costs of dis- 

posals are calculated on a basis of the average unit price of items in inventory at the 

Disposals consist principally of items no longer suitable for stock- 


fixed average unit prices, transfers of commodities from one composite group to another, 
pling during testing or 3 ete., during the month. 


in inventory during month, including new procure- 


piling due to deterioration and of samples consumed through 


Un thousands} 


testing. 
Inventory at end of month: Orang inventory after transactions 25 the month have 
been applied to the inventory at the b 


eginning of the month, 


Commodity 


Medical bulk stocks and associated items at civil 


defense mobilization warehouses 


Medical bulk stock at manufacturer location: 


Civil defense emergency hospitals E 
Replenishment units (functional assemblies other 
CC 


Total, civil defense medical stockpile, De- 
phy of Health, Education, and 


elfare._.--. eee P 


Unit of measure 


Transactions during the month 


Inventory, beginning of 
month, Jan. 1, 1962 


Adjustments 


Quantity | Cost value | Quan- 
tity 


Quan- 
tity 


Acquisitions Disposals 


Cost 
value 


Cost 


Quan- 
value 


tity 


170, 212 


Inventory writeoff, certificate of destruction, 
2 Less than $500. 


APPENDIX 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
The Price Support Program 


Price support operations are carried out 
under the Corporation’s charter powers (15 
U.S.C. 714), in conformity with the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1421), the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1741), which 
includes the National Wool Act of 1954, the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1442), 
the Agricultural Act of 1958 and with re- 
spect to certain types of tobacco, in con- 
formity with the act of July 28, 1945, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1312). Under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, price support is manda- 
tory for the basic commodities—corn, cot- 


Nork.— Figures are rounded and may not add to totals. 


ton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco— 
and specific nonbasic commodities; namely, 
tung nuts, honey, milk, butterfat, and the 
products of milk and butterfat. Under the 
Agricultural Act of 1958, as producers of corn 
voted in favor of the new price support pro- 
gram for corn authorized by that act, price 
support is mandatory for barley, oats, rye, 
and grain sorghums. Price support for wool 
and mohair is mandatory under the National 
Wool Act of 1954, through the marketing 
year ending March 31, 1962. Price support 
for other nonbasic agricultural commodities 
is discretionary except that, whenever the 
price of either cottonseed or soybeans is 
supported, the price of the other must be 
supported at such level as the Secretary de- 
termines will cause them to compete on 


equal terms on the market. This program 
may also include operations to remove and 
dispose of or aid in the removal or dis- 
position of surplus agricultural commodities 
for the purpose of stabilizing prices at levels 
not in excess of permissible price support 
levels. 

Price support is made available through 
loans, purchase agreements, purchases, and 
other operations, and, in the case of wool 
and mohair, through incentive payments 
based on marketings. The producer's com- 
modities serve as collateral for price-sup- 
port loans. With limited exceptions, price 
support loans are nonrecourse and the Cor- 
poration looks only to the pledged or mort- 
gage collateral for satisfaction of the loan. 
Purchase agreements generally are available 


1962 


during the same period that loans are avail- 
able. By signing a purchase agreement, a 
producer receives an option to sell to the 
Corporation any quantity of the commodity 
which he may elect within the maximum 
specified in the agreement. 

The major effect on budgetary expendi- 
tures is represented by the disbursements 
for price support loans. The largest part of 
the commodity acquisitions under the pro- 
gram result from the forfeiting of commodi- 
ties pledged as loan collateral for which the 
expenditures occurred at the time of mak- 
ing the loan, rather than at the time of ac- 
quiring the commodities. 

Dispositions of commodities acquired by 
the Corporation in its price-support opera- 
tions are made in compliance with sections 
202, 407, and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and other applicable legislation, par- 
ticularly the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1691), title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
title II of the Agricultural Act of 1956, the 
Agricultural Act of 1958, the act of August 
19, 1958, in the case of corn meal and wheat 
fiour, and the act of September 21, 1959, with 
regard to sales of livestock feed in emer- 
gency areas. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Strategic and critical materials stockpiling 
and related programs 


1. National Stockpile 


The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of a na- 
tional stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials. GSA is responsible for making 
purchases of strategic and critical materials 
and providing for their storage, security, and 
maintenance. These functions are per- 
formed in accordance with directives issued 
by the Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning (formerly Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization). The act also provides 
for the transfer from other Government 
agencies of strategic and critical materials 
which are excess to the needs of such other 
agencies and are required to meet the stock- 
pile objectives established by OEP. In addi- 
tion, GSA is responsible for disposing of 
those strategic and critical materials which 
OEP determines to be no longer needed for 
stockpile purposes. 

General policies for strategic and critical 
materials stockpiling are contained in DMO 
V-7, issued by the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning (formerly Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization) and published in 
the Federal Register of December 19, 1959 
(24 F.R. 10309). Portions of this order re- 
late also to Defense Production Act inven- 
tories. 


2. Tin Received From Federal Facilities Cor- 
poration 


Public Law 608, 84th Congress (50 U.S.C. 
98 note), provided, among other things, for 
the continuation of operation of the Gov- 
ernment-owned tin smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., from June 30, 1956, until January 31, 
1957. It provided also that all tin acquired 
by the Federal Facilities Corporation by rea- 
sons of such extension should be transferred 
to GSA. 

3. Defense Production Act 

Under section 303 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2093) and 
Executive Order 10480, as amended, GSA is 
authorized to make purchases of or commit- 
ments to purchase metals, minerals, and oth- 
er materials, for Government use or resale, 
in order to expand productive capacity and 
supply, and also to store the materials ac- 
quired as a result of such purchases or com- 
mitments. Such functions are carried out 
in accordance with programs certified by 
the Director of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning (formerly Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization). 
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4. Supplemental Stockpile 

As a result of a delegation of authority 
from OEP, (32A C FR., ch. I, DMO V4) GSA 
is responsible for the maintenance and stor- 
age of materials placed in the supplemental 
stockpile. Section 206 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1856) provides that 
strategic and other materials acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as a result of 
barter or exchange of agricultural products, 
unless acquired for the national stockpile or 
for other purposes, shall be transferred to 
the supplemental stockpile established by 
section 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704(b)). In addition to the materials 
which have been or may be so acquired, the 
materials obtained under the programs es- 
tablished pursuant to the Domestic Tung- 
sten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium- 
Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 
1956 (50 U.S.C. App. 2191-2195), which ter- 
minated December 31, 1958, have been trans- 
ferred to the supplemental stockpile, as au- 
thorized by the provisions of said Produc- 
tion and Purchase Act. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Civil defense stockpile program 

This stockpiling program, conducted pur- 
suant to section 201(h) of Public Law 920, 
8ist Congress, as amended, is designed to 
provide some of the most essential materials 
to minimize the effects upon the civilian pop- 
ulation which would be caused by an at- 
tack upon the United States. Supplies and 
equipment normally unavailable, or lack- 
ing in quantity needed to cope with such 
conditions, are stockpiled at strategic loca- 
tions in a nationwide warehouse system 
consisting of general storage facilities. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Civil defense medical stockpile program 

As authorized under Public Law 920, 81st 
Congress, and following the intent of Re- 
organization Plan No. 1, 1958, the Director, 
Office of Emergency Planning (formerly Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization) has 
delegated responsibility to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to plan 
and direct operation of the medical supply 
portion of the OEP stockpile. The ware- 
housing of the medical stockpile is prin- 
cipally within the OEP warehouse system; in 
addition, the medical stockpile includes a 
program designed to preposition emergency 
hospitals and other treatment units in com- 
munities throughout the Nation. 
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EXPLANATORY NoTres RELATING TO THE RE- 
PORTING OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATE- 
RIALS Acquirep BY EXCHANGE OR BARTER OF 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Surplus agricultural commodities in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s price-sup- 
port inventory may be exchanged or bartered 
for strategic and critical materials under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480), 
and other basic legislation including the 
CCC Charter Act, as amended, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, and the Agricultural Act 
of 1956, 

Except for small amounts which may go 
to the national stockpile, the strategic and 
critical materials acquired by Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the barter pro- 
gram are transferred to the supplemental 
stockpile. 

Direct appropriations reimburse Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for materials so 
transferred from the price-support inventory. 

The General Services Administration is 
charged with the custody and management 
of strategic and critical materials, and be- 
comes the responsible reporting agency 
when title to these bartered materials is 
placed in the supplemental stockpile. 

For purposes of this report, strategic and 
critical materials acquired by barter may 
appear in three inventories, reflecting the 
stages of the transfer of title. 

1. The Department of Agriculture reports 
those to which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration still has title, prior to transfer to 
the supplemental stockpile. 

2. The General Services Administration 
reports those which have been transferred 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation ex- 
change inventory in two parts: 

A. Materials for which title is “in transit” 
from Commodiy Credit Corporation to the 
supplemental stockpile, 

B. Materials for which title has passed to 
the supplemental stockpile, 


STATEMENT BY Mn. BYRD OP VIRGINIA 


The cost value of materials in nine Federal 
stockpile inventories as reported by the 
Agriculture Department, General Services 
Administration, Department of Defense, and 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on January 31, 1962, totaled $13,901,- 
886,000. January activity in these stockpiles 
resulted in a net decrease of $210,804,000. 

Net change in these stockpile inventories 
reflects acquisitions, disposals, and adjust- 
ments, January activity and end-of-the- 
month totals are summarized: 


[In thousands] 


Inventories by agency and program 


Department of Agriculture: 


Price support p: : 
1, Agricultural commodities 
2. Exchange, strategic and critical materials 


Total, peperment of Agriculture 
dministration 


General Services Å 
Strategic and critical — 


6, Supplemental stock pile 
7. Supplemental stockpile inventory in transi 


General Services Administration 


Total, 
Departs of Defense: 


i nse stockpile. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
9. Civil defense medical stockpile. 


Grand total. 7 


Cost value, January 1902 


Net ani Total, end 
dur ol month 


These figures are from reports certified 
by the agencies involved as compiled by the 


Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures. 
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INCREASES AND DECREASES 


The major net decreases in cost value 
during January were $158 million in corn, 
$46 million in wheat, and $27 million in 
grain sorghum. This was partially offset by 
net increases including $15 million in milk 
and butterfat, and $7 million in aluminum. 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Of 19 agricultural commodities in Com- 
modity Credit’s $5 billion price support 
inventory on January 31, 1962, those leading 
in cost value include wheat, with 1.1 billion 
bushels at a cost of $2.2 billion; corn, with 
1.3 billion bushels at a cost of $1.6 billion; 
and grain sorghum, with 329 million hun- 
dredweight at a cost of $625 million. 
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STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Strategic and critical materials are shown 
in six inventories totaling $8.7 billion, in- 
cluding the $6.1 billion national stockpile 
for which itemized detail is classified. Com- 
bined figures from the other five inventories 
show materials (in all grades and forms) 
leading in cost value as follows: Aluminum, 
bauxite, etc, with 9.5 million tons at a 
cost of $557 million; manganese (and ores), 
with 6.1 million tons at a cost of $406 mil- 
lion; and tungsten, with 85 million pounds 
at a cost of $343 million. 

CIVIL DEFENSE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Supplies and equipment in two civil de- 
fense stockpile inventories total $192 million. 
Nearly 90 percent is in the medical stock- 
pile valued at $170 million. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES AND APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the report of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and the 
report of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy concerning the foreign cur- 
rencies and U.S. dollars utilized in 1961 
in connection with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, expended between 


Jan. 1 and Dec, 31, 1961 


Name of 
Name and country currency 
Senator Gordon Allott: 
TTT L uy ido 
BRINN Yee eC oa cae eeoeene Deutsche mark.. 


2 
— 
F 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
1 
t 
i 
i 
1 
1 
h 
i 
' 
1 
1 
t 
1 
i 
$ 
t 
‘ 
' 
$ 
+ 
' 
t 
$ 
' 
7 
p 
7 
1 
1 
` 
p 
‘ 
+ 
1 
1 
pi 
‘ 
1 
1 
' 
pi 
‘ 
7 
+ 
' 
' 
' 
$ 
n 
w 
b 
~ 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Total 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S, 


82 
ee 


8 
8 


S S8 
888888825 


SSS S8 


SRE EBNER 


SS SSS 


S| Ber 


£ 


88888888 


E| Sr. expe. 
SSSAS SRE 


g 
— 
> 
g 


| 


= 
888 8 38 


— 
r 
2 
= 
5 
8 


4, 039. 68 


= 
eo 
= 
at 


ATERS 


E 
© 
— 


S8 8888 
SS 2888 


Sad 5. amek? 


S[SSSSS88 8888 SS882 


S 
8e, 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, expended between 
lat: Sha en ent ond De. $1, 1961—Continued i 


Name of 
Name and country currency 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey: 
Colombia. Peso 34.74 
ador 46. 00 
PEE N i) A . .- 50 vel 
Chile . 
Argentina. 180.71 
razil. 182. 52 
Airline tickets_-.-.......-.-...--.-|---.-.---------.--|----------]----+-------]----------|------<-----|----------] 1, 064.18—— E |. -.-.---- 


$ 
8 
8 
8 


England 107. 66 108, 72 
Israel Israel 92,62 90. 51 
Greece D 113. 10 102. 93 
France. -| Fran 330. 50 167.79 
Transportation... eee E E A ele 


& 
2 
8 
8 


92.72 5.00 
44. 85 38. 33 
45. 64 14. 57 
64. 04 8.18 
11.95 20. 52 
57. 39 1.54 
4.00 1.00 
32. 00 8. 9 
352. 59 98.09 


RR 
28 SN 


> 
S 


32. 00 5 EN EEA 


Senator Gale McGee: 
Venezue 


Fo | 
2888838 


BB ee £0. 20 

EF Sk ae TS Pe 37.50 

450 148. 10 

87,000 129. 20 

3.000 49. 80 

1. 500 64.28 

FFF r T r T )  a Te N 2. 266. 68 
æꝛt:“w—— ——— —— —ů— ͥ A—At-—— — T 2 a 
1.96 108, 09 

2. 46 72.52 

pT y ESER E ee | RE Boe te ERR 30. 65 

54. 44 2.64 102. 21 

11.95 5.94 33, 43 

26. 49 14. 88 47. 67 

3. 50 8.50 12. 50 

26. 00 13.00 42. 90 

226. 69 49. 38 449. 97 

952. 60 192. 43 317. 86 1, 464. 45 
178. 00 156. 05 594. 23 1, 191. 99 
91. 55 87.10 46, 42 410. 93 
080, 00 166. 53 37. 75 718. 29 
350. 40 50. 38 31. 63 283. 91 
480. 00 105. 96 66 94 287. 75 
4.00 8.50 19. 50 

26.00 55. 00 102. 50 

366. 80 + 366. 80 

788. 45 525. 4, 846. 12 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated pats by, be 5 Appropriations, U.S. Senate, expended between 
. , 


S 3488 
88888888883 


2. 234. 52 

47.00 

53. 03 

48. 47 

Go SOSEA OE ES 21. 50 
unterpart: 

NOB A EEA 268. 40 313. 69 

ermanx. Jr: 8, 428. 60 2, 223. 96 

United dom.. Found 80.00] 1.00 ], 40-48) 112. 5 )......0 J). 280. 00 

1 aoa 100, 123 583. 22 

United Arab Republic. 11, 110 225. 00 

87 


Airline ticket, Pan-American 
— ̃ A E O, 


83. 60 

78. 43 

110. 75 

950. 00 

1, 250. 78 

CSR K Denn. . a ha 111JJJJJ%%%˙ ͤ ͤ—— ] 20. 55 
k.. b % . nnn Et Oe SA — . —— ° 2 ee s 53. 89 
... EOE SFY) (eae ay 45. 00 142. 90 

„T.. —— RSet) ET T ee 1,19 11.13 
1 13. 27 |. 13.27 

ee ip tae Beemer Wes. 7.33 36. 49 
3 24.00 63. 40 

a Restorer) D eee CS ie Pee — — ( 111.55 

. e E RA 10. 84 53. 68 

——ů c BA E E ̃— 5——ꝛ eee 13. 83 

— ũͥůrA . Y, , Mire ee .. 37. 47 

3 99. 02 646. 03 

— . rm... Ve Se SE SO 278. 33 |. 204. 28 


5 15.75 5.50 14,502 42.35 
10. 25 6. 25 15, 654 50. 50 

ESTE MO SE > 72. 50 2.75 27,124 87. 50 

127. 00 4.80 44, 027 142. 05 

4,25 2.25 4,340 14. 75 

— 40, 00 3.25 | 15,732 50.75 

22. 50 4.75 7. 720 94. 35 

8. 00 2.25 1,874 22.85 

Bello Horizonte, 65, 25 6. 25 25, 140 81. 10 
Fan Juan, P. R 8. 90 228 35. 65 
Round -trip ticket e 2, 680. 00 
i NS. 2, SE eee HC 2 ˙ EES ea OBB: 00sec eee 3, 301. 85 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and 2 nae by = eae 2 Appropriations, U.S. Senate, expended between 


Lodging Meals 
N: d — — U. S. dollar U.S. dollar 
ame and coun curren! S. do 8. 
"7 * Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. currency] or U.S. 
currency 
. William J. Kennedy: 
P U.S. dollars BA % e S ty OTR 288 00 
Hai å 5 49. 50 
337. 50 
99. 78 
65, 22 
29. 06 
111.74 
26. 51 
28. 06 
12. 50 
43.75 
— 1 80.06 j.-.-.---.-] 16.20 j 16.05 |.-~.-.-... 416. 62 
F 462 1, 808 347. 60 
——— [Se 30. 128 3, 148. 90 787. 
39. 93 . 368 16. 20 168. 20 
29.04 27. 7 43 230 75. 90 
47.25 19. 68 24. 25 54 116. 50 
20.72 3.0 11.0 30. 80 
15. 40 24.2 55.0 27. 50 
22.72 430 5, 500 181, 50 
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1 $131.40 in addition reimbursed to U.S. Treasury by personal check. tors McClellan, Mansfield, Bible, Smith, Dworshak, Hruska, and staff members 
i Lodging. and tion. z Harold Merrick, William Lewis, Francis R. Valeo, and Margie Nicholson. 
Includes expense of Russian guide required by Intourist regulations. * Represents costs of 1 meals furnished Senators and staff members and other 
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Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
Man. 15, 1962. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and e Deus by y ze Desi 57 Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, expended 


SAB SBSBBRFBER 
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g pasg 
S 888888 


1, 025. 36 


Amount 
POPE TOUTS. (L.6) GOLAE ee ꝓꝓPqƷMqHHfDꝶäꝓ⁵ p E E TSS $1, 560. 73 
Appropriated funds: Department of the Army. 335. 23 


MO e ALR S TA S a T a E E EE s r.. . ̃ ̃ ̃ LO ES ̃ ̃ — S oe — 1,895.96 
CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Mar. 9, 1962. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and Sie ine me funds by a 5 on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate, ecpended between 
ec. 


Name of 
Name and country currency 


O. * —— 
aaa 60. 09 20. 00 30.00 642. 59 149. 09 
65. 20 11,016. 58 98. 00 20.00 | 5,604.00 1,141.78 
12.18 11. 111. 70 10. 00 2.50 4, 485. 40 1,131. 38 
Z ee) St ES CES IRS. Cae 746, 21 28.84 
79. 48 8.00 677.40 135. 48 
25. 16 7.81 45, 625. 00 78. 47 
. K 200002 e 25.00 300. 00 75.00 
ö — . — — 7 9 9 ＋ 5 . 41. % 41,016, 88 —.— 4, 901. 40 1,016. 58 
33.04 4. 64 364, 30 52, 68 
65.37 | 291.50) 68.30 --- ga- ra- 10.00 668. 35 133. 67 
12. 18 6.25 501. 25 1, 128. 13 
24. 69 8.31 335.00 73.00 
14.10 2. 56 100. 00 23. 30 
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~ SE NE SIG i UE . OEE 2, 781. 75 109. 27 20.45 | 4, 543. 73 179.72 
241.12 60.28 446. 44 111.61 
289. 20 67. 10 20.00 134. 31.25 | 732.69 170. 00 
NADL ILE. EC ATTA, 377.85 77.10 11,016, 58 172.15 35. 10 | 5, 843. 38 1. 190. 41 
124. 10 24.82 10.00 | 5, 240. 50 1, 066. 40 
809. 20 „ A E Rees Bhan Sean: ASU sa 937. 80 36.12 
124. 50 81.12 1.25 169. 50 42.37 
16, 071 44.64 1.81 34, 035 95. 74 
824 20. 60 932 23.31 
8 e E A 10 28.00 
202 526 93. 05 
46 175 58. 32 
. a carn 56. 23 
ae] N —— 2 4 681. 012,208. 80. 8. 815. 20 2. 203, 80 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Name and country 


Pound 
Deutsche mark 


Meals 


U.S, dollar 
Foreign F 


pP 
2 
p 
Boa 


‘Transportation 


240. 00 58.00 
50. 00 12. 50 | 4, 395. 80 
20, 865. 00 38. 50 20, 865. 00 
257.20 10. 00 
764. 07 154. 54 | 5, 500. 23 
586. 00 135. 96 | 1, 972. 40 
20, 865. 00 38. 50 98, 076. 00 
643. 00 O 
29.77 7.50 | 4,387.00 


Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


&8 


B28 shs8 Sg g gg pe 
SREZ SBS 


8 320. 65 
11,111.70 9. 93 1, 
38. 50 10, 000. 00 
514. 40 
11,120.37 | 792. 60 1, 655. 14 
457.63 | 366.15 2 
162. 83 |10, 000. 00 10 
8 308. 64 93. 41 
13,090.70} 27. 70 1, 131. 34 


1 Includes commercial air ticket, 


Foreign currency (U.S. equlvalent) r —ĩͤ2-»„»„F²ͥ ͤ—ͤ. - ͥ„«᷑ẽ4„———.ſ—— 


Appropriated funds: United States Europe - return, MATS. 


Man. 15, 1962. 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Sidney W. Bishop, of California, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General; and 

One hundred and fifty-five postmaster 
nominations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 3050. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide for marketing quotas on Irish po- 
tatoes through establishment of acreage al- 
lotments; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Musxre when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

S. 3051. A bill for the relief of Mr. M. N. 
Karandikar; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 3052. A bill for the relief of Tonino Di- 

Julio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3053. A bill for the relief of Paul Dacut 
(also known as Paul Datuk); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 
S. 3054. A bill for the relief of Joseph T. 
Flakne; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING): 

S. 3055. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BARTLETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. CHAVEZ) : 

S. 3056. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 31, 1949 (63 Stat. 1049); to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 3057. A bill to amend section 208(c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3058. A bill to provide for an increase 
in judicial salaries; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3059. A bill to amend chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to civil rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, RE- 
LATING TO MARKETING QUOTAS 
ON IRISH POTATOES 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 

Act of 1938, as amended, to provide for 


supply management of Irish potatoes 
through establishment of acreage allot- 
ments. 

Mr. President, the bill which I am in- 
troducing today is part of a two-pronged 
attack on the very serious economic 
problems confronting the potato indus- 
try. This approach is the result of rec- 
ommendations by the National Potato 
Advisory Committee, a 29-member group 
drawn from all segments of the potato 
industry in all areas of the country. The 
fact that the industry has reached sub- 
stantial agreement on a national potato 
program is a remarkable achievement in 
and of itself. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man for establishing the committee and 
the potato industry for its cooperation 
in working out a proposal for the potato 
economy. I am proud of the role my 
State’s representatives have played in its 
deliberations. 

There are, as I have said, two basic 
ingredients in the advisory committee’s 
program. The first is the expansion of 
the marketing agreement program, 
which helps insure the improvement of 
the quality of potatoes sold consumers 
and which helps protect the market 
from the adverse effects of the dumping 
of excess, low grade or undersized po- 
tatoes. The second part of the program 
involves supply management through 
acreage allotments—if approved by 
farmers in a referendum. The bill which 
I have introduced today is the supply 
management part of the package. Hear- 
ings are being held in different parts of 
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the country on the proposed marketing 
agreements. 

Two points should be stressed in con- 
nection with this program: First, it in- 
volves industry self-help; and second, it 
does not include price supports. 

My concern for the potato industry is 
quite natural. Potatoes represent a ma- 
jor factor in Maine's agricultural econ- 
omy; and they are the dominant com- 
modity in Aroostook County, Maine. But 
the potato industry is a boom and bust 
economy, marked by wide variations in 
prices paid to farmers from year to year 
and within a marketing year. The last 2 
years have been particularly difficult for 
Maine farmers, and for farmers in other 
parts of the country. 

Last June I asked the Department of 
Agriculture to undertake an economic 
study of the potato industry. I had been 
concerned to find that there was no gen- 
eral analysis available of the industry 
and its problems. 

In response to my request, Secretary 
Freeman directed Agricultural Econom- 
ics Director Willard W. Cochrane to 
make such a study. That study has now 
been published. It is most instructive. 

During the past 50 years there have 
been massive changes in the potato in- 
dustry, involving, as the USDA study 
points out, “sharply declining per capita 
consumption, rapidly increasing special- 
ization and concentration of production, 
greatly improved breeding and cultural 
methods, and significant changes in uti- 
lization and marketing practices.” 

In the period between 1920 and 1961 
yield per acre almost tripled; at the 
same time acreage declined almost 60 
percent. The result was an almost 
stable trend in total production. Pro- 
duction increased from 223 million to 
274 million hundredweight, or less than 
one-fourth. 

We might have assumed that with 
our rapidly expanding population there 
would have been a corresponding in- 
crease in the consumption of potatoes. 
There was no such increase. In 1910, 
per capita consumption of potatoes was 
198 pounds. By 1950, per capita con- 
sumption had dropped to 105 pounds. 
Total consumption for food dropped 
from 180 million hundredweight for a 
population of 92 million in 1910 to 165 
million hundredweight for a population 
of 150 million in 1950. 

In the past decade the downward 
trend in per capita consumption has 
been halted, and there has been a modest 
increase in total consumption. But the 
inelasticity of demand for potatoes has 
resulted in wide fluctuations in prices. 

The Department’s economic report 
points out, as follows: 

During the last decade a 1-percent change 
in production of potatoes resulted on the 
average, in a 4- to f- percent change in prices 
to growers. Because of this highly inelastic 
demand for potatoes, year-to-year variations 
in production, although usually moderate, 
exert tremendous influences on prices and 
income. These variations in production 
during the last decade average about 8 per- 
cent. About 60 percent of the year-to-year 
variation in production was due to changes 


in acreage, and 40 percent was due to varia- 
tion in yield, 
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When we compare the price variations 
in potatoes with other commodities, we 
can see how serious the problem is. 
Again I refer to the departmental study: 

During the last decade, year-to-year varia- 
tions in prices received for potatoes around 
the general farm price level averaged 47 per- 
cent. This was five to eight times the price 
variation for most field crops, and compared 
with 16 percent for hogs, and 11 percent for 
beef cattle. The problem of sharply fluc- 
tuating and frequently low prices and income 
has been more serious as farms have become 
larger and more highly capitalized. 


The large capital investment and op- 
erating capital requirements of today’s 
larger farms have greatly increased the 
risks for individual farmers in years of 
low prices. 

It should be noted that low farm 
prices do not mean substantially lower 
consumer prices. The Agriculture De- 
partment study indicates that a 10-per- 
cent drop in retail prices will result in a 
30-percent drop in the price to the 
grower. 

Obviously it is to the advantage of the 
grower, the processor, the marketer, and 
the consumer of potatoes to stabilize 
prices. 

One means of price stabilization in- 
volves increased demand through qual- 
ity improvement, processing a variety of 
potato products, and aggressive market- 
ing techniques. This is being done by 
the industry, with some success. 

The second technique involves the use 
of marketing agreements to control the 
quality of table-use potatoes and to in- 
troduce a measure of supply-manage- 
ment. This is being done by a large seg- 
ment of the industry. An effort is being 
made to extend marketing agreements 
to cover the entire country. 

The third approach is the potato 
acreage allotment bill. This is the leg- 
islation I have introduced today. 

The bill provides for the appointment 
by the Secretary of Agriculture of a Na- 
tional Potato Advisory Board, represent- 
ing commercial potatogrowers. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary may appoint State 
or area advisory committees of com- 
mercial potatogrowers. 

Under the terms of the proposal, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, when he de- 
termines that the total supply of po- 
tatoes is likely to exceed in the next 
marketing year the normal supply of 
potatoes, shall proclaim, prior to Jan- 
uary 1, a national marketing quota for 
the purpose of computing the national 
acreage allotment. Prior to February 1, 
the proposed national quota would be 
submitted to farmers for a secret ballot 
referendum. 

In order for the acreage allotment to 
take effect, at least two-thirds of the 
farmers voting, or 50 percent of the 
farmers voting and representing two- 
thirds or more of the acreage planted 
by the farmers voting, must approve the 
national quota. 

The national acreage allotment under 
this legislation would be determined by 
dividing the quota by the national av- 
erage yield per acre in the 2 highest yield 
years of the 3 crop years preceding 
the year in which the quota is pro- 
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claimed. Area, State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments would be established 
on the basis of the 2 highest production 
years of the 3 preceding crop years. A 
1 percent acreage reserve would be es- 
tablished for new producers. Minimum 
acreage allotments would be set at 2 
acres. 

Farmers would be permitted to market 
all potatoes produced on their acreage 
allotment, but would be assessed a $3 
per hundredweight penalty on the farm- 
marketing excess. The farm-marketing 
excess would be computed as twice the 
average yield per acre for the farm and 
would be applied to those acres planted 
in excess of the acreage allotment. 

Mr. President, this legislation would 
establish a supply-management program 
based on farmer approval, and gearel 
to the needs and marketing opportuni- 
ties of the industry. I want to stress the 
fact that the central feature of this bill 
is the acreage allotment. The market- 
ing quota referred to in the bill is simply 
a Statistical device designed to set the 
basis for acreage allotments. Farmers 
would not be told how much they could 
market. 

I believe this proposal represents a 
new and reasonable approach to the 
potato problem which deserves thought- 
ful consideration. I hope that we will 
be able to hold hearings on the legisla- 
tion in the near future. I shall welcome 
the support and assistance of my col- 
leagues who wish to cosponsor the bill 
with me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk and be printed in the 
Recor, as requested by the Senator from 
Maine. 

The bill (S. 3050) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide for marketing 
quotas on Irish potatoes through estab- 
lishment of acreage allotments, intro- 
duced by Mr. MuskIE, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives. of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after part VII of subtitle B thereof the fol- 
lowing new part: 

“PART VIII. MARKETING QUOTAS—IRISH 
POTATOES 
“Legislative findings 

“Sec. 360m. Potatoes are a basic source of 
food for the Nation and are produced 
throughout the United States on nearly seven 
hundred thousand farms. Potatoes are mar- 
keted on a nationwide market and owing to 
causes beyond their control, farmers pro- 
ducing the commodity and persons engaged 
in the marketing thereof are unable to regu- 
late effectively the orderly marketing of the 
commodity. 

“Potatoes are produced and marketed in 
six distinct seasonal groups. Of these, the 
winter, early spring, late spring, and early 
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summer crops are highly perishable and 
must be marketed upon harvest. The fall 
crop can be stored for eight to ten months 
and to some extent the late summer crop can 
be stored for several months. Demand for 
potatoes is relatively inelastic so that a 
small change in supply has a large effect on 
producers. Thus, even a moderate oversup- 
ply in a particular season seriously depresses 
prices to growers in that season, and often 
in the succeeding season or seasons. Under 
such conditions, prices received by producers 
often are below the cost of production. 

“The marketing of abnormally excessive 
and abnormally deficient supplies of potatoes 
acutely and directly affects, burdens, and ob- 
structs interstate and foreign commerce. 
Abnormally excessive supplies overtax the 
facilities of interstate and foreign transpor- 
tation, congest termina] markets, depress the 
price of potatoes in interstate and foreign 
commerce, and otherwise disrupt the orderly 
marketing of such commodity in such com- 
merce. Such surpluses also result in dis- 
astrously low prices of potatoes to producers, 
destroy the purchasing power of such pro- 
ducers for industrial products, and reduce 
the value of the agricultural assets support- 
ing the national credit structure. Abnor- 
mally deficient supplies result in an inade- 
quate flow of potatoes and potato products 
in interstate and foreign commerce with ac- 
companying injurious effects to the instru- 
mentalities of such commerce and with ex- 
cessive increases in the price of potatoes and 
potato products in interstate and foreign 
commerce. Such shortages also result in 
unreasonably high prices for potatoes and 
potato products to consumers and the loss 
of market outlets for potato producers, 

“It is in the interest of the general wel- 
fare and the purpose of this part VIII to 
protect interstate and foreign commerce in 
potatoes and potato products from such 
burdensome surpluses and distressing short- 
ages, and to make potatoes available in ade- 
quate volume to meet domestic consumption 
and export requirements without impairing 
or wasting the soil resources of the country. 

“The entire production of potatoes is avall- 
able for marketing in interstate and foreign 
commerce. All marketing of potatoes is 
either in the current of interstate or foreign 
commerce or directly burdens, obstructs, or 
affects such commerce. The marketing of 
that portion of such commodity which enters 
directly into the current of interstate and 
foreign commerce cannot be effectively regu- 
lated without extending the regulation, in 
the manner provided in this part, also to that 
portion which is consumed within the State 
of production. 

“Advisory boards 

“Sec. 360n. (a) The Secretary shall an- 
point a national advisory board to be Acsig- 
nated as the National Pet to Advisory 
Board’, the membership of which shall con- 
sist of commercial potato growers or their 
representatives. The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe such regulations as are necessary re- 
lating to the nomination of candidates for 
appointment, the functions of the Board, and 
the terms of office of the members. If a na- 
tional potato administrative board is ap- 
pointed for use in connection with a national 
potato marketing order, such board, or a part 
of the members thereof as determined by the 
Secretary, may be utilized as the National 
Potato Advisory Board. The National Potato 
Advisory Board shall meet at the call of the 
Secretary no less than twice a year, and shall 
advise with and make recommendations to 
the Secretary with respect to the adminis- 
tration of this part. 

“(b) The Secretary may appoint State and 
area advisory committees of commercial po- 
tato growers to advise State committees with 
respect to the administration of the potato 
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marketing quota programs in the States. 
The Secretary shall prescribe such regula- 
tions as are necessary relating to the nomi- 
nation of candidates for appointment, the 
functions of the committees, and the terms 
of office of the members, 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to pay 
members of the National Potato Advisory 
Board and of State and area advisory com- 
mittee for each day’s attendance at meetings 
and while traveling to and from such meet- 
ings, transportation expenses, and, in lieu 
of subsistence, a per diem in the amount au- 
thorized under the Travel Expense Act of 
1949 for Federal employees. No salary or 
other compensation shall be paid. 


“National marketing quota 


“Sec. 3600. (a) Whenever prior to January 
1 of any marketing year the Secretary deter- 
mines that the total supply of potatoes for 
the next marketing year will, in the absence 
of a national marketing quota, be likely to 
exceed the normal supply of potatoes for 
such marketing year by such amount as will 
make a marketing quota necessary to effec- 
tuate the purpose of this part VIII, the 
Secretary shall proclaim a national mar- 
keting quota for such year. Such quota shall 
be applicable to the crop of potatoes pro- 
duced for marketing in such marketing year. 
The crop of potatoes produced for market- 
ing in any marketing year shall be deemed 
to be the crop of potatoes produced in the 
crop year beginning immediately prior to 
the beginning of such marketing year from 
the six seasonal groups of potatoes known 
as late summer, fall, winter, early. spring, 
late spring, and early summer. Potatoes of 
a crop to which a national marketing quota 
for any marketing year is applicable shall be 
subject to the quota notwithstanding that 
they may be marketed prior to the begin- 
ning of or subsequent to the close of such 
marketing year. 

“(b) If the Secretary proclaims a na- 
tional marketing quota for any marketing 
year, he shall also determine and specify in 
such proclamation the amount of such 
quota. The amount of the national mar- 
keting quota for any marketing year shall 
be an amount of potatoes, which when added 
to the estimated imports and the estimated 
production of farms producing not in excess 
of two acres of potatoes will make available 
a supply of potatoes of the crop to which 
the quota applies equal to the normal sup- 
ply of potatoes for such marketing year. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Secretary may, at the time 
of the proclamation of a national marketing 
quota for potatoes produced in tha 1963-1964 
crop year under this part, in addition pro- 
claim a marketing quota to be applicable 
do one or more seasonable groups of potatoes 
which will be produced in the 1962-1963 crop 
year, excluding the late summer and fall 
crops, to which he determines it will be 
administratively feasible to apply the pro- 
visions of this part: Provided, That the 
marketing quota proclaimed in such ad- 
ditional proclamation shall not be applicable 
to any seasonal group listed below unless 
such proclamation is issued on or before 
the date indicated below for such group 
and unless the referendum under section 
360p is held not later than one month fol- 
lowing such date: 

“(a) Winter: May 1, 1962; 

“(b) Early spring: September 1, 1962; 

“(c) Late spring: September 1, 1962; and 

“(d) Early summer: October 1, 1962. 

“If such an additional proclamation is is- 
sued, National, State, and county acreage al- 
lotments shall not be determined for the 
seasonal group or groups to which the mar- 
keting quota proclaimed in such additional 
proclamation is applicable, but for the pur- 
poses of such quota the acreage allotment 
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for any farm which produced one or more of 
such seasonal groups during the base period 
used for establishing allotments for the 
purpose of the marketing quota for potatoes 
produced in the 1963-1964 crop year shall be 
the same as the acreage allotment estab- 
lished for the farm under section 360r of 
this Act for the purpose of such marketing 
quota: Provided, That if more than one sea- 
sonal group was produced on any such farm 
during such base period, the acreage allot- 
ment for such farm for potatoes produced in 
the 1962-1963 crop year shall be such pro- 
portion of the farm acreage allotment for 
potatoes produced in the 1963-1964 crop 
year as the average acreage planted on 
the farm to the seasonal group or groups 
covered by the marketing quota proclaimed 
in the additional proclamation bears to the 
average acreage planted on the farm to all 
seasonal groups during the two years of 
highest acreage of the three base years used 
to establish the farm acreage allotments un- 
der section 360r for potatoes produced in the 
1963-1964 crop year. The referendum held 
under section 360p for the national market- 
ing quota proclaimed for potatoes produced 
in the 1963-1964 crop year shall be limited to 
the question whether the farmers favor such 
quota and also the national marketing quota 
proclaimed in such additional proclamation. 


“Referendum 


“Sec, 360p. Not later than February 1 fol- 
lowing the issuance of a proclamation under 
section 3600, the Secretary shall conduct a 
referendum, by secret ballot, of farmers who 
were engaged in the production of more 
than two acres of potatoes during at least 
one of the two crop years immediately pre- 
ceding the crop year in which the referendum 
is held (excluding from any such two-year pe- 
riod the 1961-62 crop year in the case of early 
spring, late spring, and early summer sea- 
sonal groups and the 1962-63 crop year in 
the case of late summer, fall, and winter 
seasonal groups) to determine whether such 
farmers approve or disapprove the national 
marketing quota so proclaimed. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary may also submit in the 
referendum the question of whether such 
farmers approve or disapprove a national 
marketing quota for the three marketing 
years beginning with the marketing year for 
which the quota was proclaimed. A na- 
tional marketing quota shall be in effect 
for the marketing year or years for whic: 2 
quota has been or later 18 procla i 
section 3600 if the 5 3 
such quota was approved by two-thirds or 
more of the farmers voting in the referen- 
dum or at least 50 per centum of the 
farmers voting and two-thirds or more of 
the total acreage represented by the farmers 
voting in the referendum based upon the 
acreage planted in the immediately preced- 
ing crop year (excluding the 1961-62 crop 
year in the case of early spring, late spring, 
and early summer seasonal groups, and the 
1962-63 crop year in the case of late sum- 
mer, fall, and winter seasonal groups). If 
a national marketing quota for three mar- 
keting years was so approved by farmers no 
referendum shall be held for the second or 
third year for which a marketing quota is 
proclaimed by the Secretary under section 
3600(a). The Secretary shall proclaim the 
results of any referendum held hereunder 
within thirty days after the date of such 
referendum. 

“National acreage allotment 

“Sec. 360q. The national marketing quota 
for any marketing year shall be converted 
to a national acreage allotment for the crop 
of potatoes produced for market in such year 
by dividing such quota by the national aver- 
age yield per acre of potatoes during the two 
years of highest yields of the three crop years 
immediately preceding the crop year in 
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which the national marketing quota is pro- 
claimed, with such adjustments in such yield 
as the Secretary determines necessary to cor- 
rect for current trends in yields and for ab- 
normal conditions affecting yields in such 
period. 


“Apportionment of national acreage 
allotment 


“Sec. 360r. (a) The national acreage allot- 
ment for any crop of potatoes, less the re- 
serve established under subsection (g) 
hereof, shall be apportioned by the Secretary 
among the several States on the basis of the 
acreage planted to potatoes in each State 
during the two crop years in which the high- 
est acreages were planted of the three crop 
years immediately preceding the crop year in 
which the national marketing quota is pro- 
claimed, except that in determining such 
three-year period the 1961-1962 crop year in 
the case of early spring, late spring, and early 
summer seasonal groups and the 1962-1963 
crop year in the case of other seasonal groups 
shall be excluded. 

“(b) The State acreage allotment for any 
crop of potatoes shall be apportioned by the 
Secretary among the counties in the States 
on the basis of the acreage planted to po- 
tatoes in each county during the two crop 
years in which the highest acreages were 
planted of the three crop years immediately 
preceding the crop year in which the na- 
tional marketing quota is proclaimed, ex- 
cept that in determining such three-year 
period, the 1961-62 crop year in the case of 
early spring, late spring, and early summer 
seasonal groups and the 1962-63 crop year 
in the case of other seasonal groups shall be 
excluded, 

“(c) The county acreage allotment for 
any crop of potatoes shall be apportioned by 
the Secretary, through the county commit- 
tee, among the farms in the county on which 
potatoes have been planted during one or 
more of the three crop years immediately 
preceding the crop year for the crop for 
which the allotment is determined on the 
basis of the planted acreage of potatoes dur- 
ing the two crop years in which the highest 
acreages were planted of the three crop 
years (excluding the 1961-62 crop year in 
the case of early spring, late spring, and early 
summer seasonal groups and the 1962-63 
crop year in the case of other seasonal 
groups) immediately preceding the crop 
year in which national marketing quota is 
proclaimed, with such adjustment as the 
Secretary determines appropriate for land, 
labor, and equipment available for the pro- 
duction of potatoes, crop-rotation practices, 
abnormal conditions affecting acreage, hard- 
ship, and such other factors as the Secretary 
determines should be considered in order to 
establish fair and equitable farm acreage 
allotments. In counties where potatoes of 
more than one seasonal group are produced, 
separate farm quotas and acreage allotments 
may be established hereunder for each such 
seasonal group. 

“(d) If the Secretary determines that 
the establishment of separate production 
areas in any State will facilitate the effec- 
tive administration of the Act and if sepa- 
rate data are available for such purpose, he 
may establish separate production areas in 
such State, and the word ‘State’ as used 
in this part shall be deemed to mean ‘pro- 
duction area’, wherever applicable. 

“(e) In lieu of apportionments under sub- 
sections (b) and (c) hereof, upon recom- 
mendation of the State committee, the 
Secretary may apportion the State acreage 
allotment through the State and county 
committees among farms owned or operated 
by persons who have produced potatoes in 
the State in any one of the three crop years 
immediately preceding the crop year for the 
crop for which the allotment is determined 
on the basis of the average production of 
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potatoes in the State by the producers on 
the farm in the two highest of the three 
crop years (excluding the 1961-1962 crop year 
in the case of early spring, late spring, and 
early summer seasonal groups and the 1962- 
1963 crop year in the case of other seasonal 
groups) immediately preceding the crop 
year in which the national marketing quota 
is proclaimed, with such adjustments as he 
determines necessary for land, labor, and 
equipment available for the production of 
potatoes, crop-rotation practices, and such 
other factors as the Secretary determines 
should be considered in order to provide 
fair and equitable allotments, including 
such allotments for farms owned or oper- 
ated by persons receiving new allotments 
for prior years under subsection (g) hereof. 
If allotments are determined in any State 
pursuant to this subsection, county acreage 
allotments shall not be determined in such 
State pursuant to subsection (b) hereof, 
or if county allotments have been so de- 
termined they shall become ineffective. 

“(f) The provisions of section 112 of the 
Soil Bank Act shall be applicable to the de- 
termination of State, county, and farm acre- 
age allotments under this section. 

“(g) The Secretary shall establish a re- 
serve of not in excess of 1 per centum of the 
national acreage allotment, which may be 
used to provide acreage allotments for farms 
or producers, as the case may be, produc- 
ing no potatoes during any of the three crop 
years (excluding the 1961-62 crop year in 
the case of early spring, late spring, and early 
summer seasonal groups and the 1962-63 
crop year in the case of other seasonal 
groups) immediately preceding the crop year 
in which the national marketing quota is 
proclaimed. Such allotments shall be based 
on any one or more of the following factors: 
The suitability of the land for the produc- 
tion of potatoes; the past experience of the 
farm operator or producer in the production 
of potatoes; the dependency of the farm 
operator or producer on income from farm- 
ing for his livelihood; the production of 
potatoes on other farms owned, operated, 
or controlled by the farm operator or pro- 
ducer; and such other factors as the Secre- 
tary determines should be considered in 
order to establish fair and equitable allot- 
ments for such new farms or producers. 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this part— 

“(1) The acreage of potatoes planted on 
any farm in the 1961-62 crop year in the 
case of early spring, late spring, and early 
summer seasonal groups and the 1962-63 
crop year iii the case of other seasonal groups 
or on any noncommerci2! farm shall not be 
considered in establishing eligibility for an 
allotment as an old farm under subsection 
(c), 

“(2) No noncommercial farm shall be con- 
sidered to have produced potatoes for the 
purpose of determining the size of an acre- 
age allotment under subsection (c) and no 
producer on a noncommercial farm shall 
be considered to have produced potatoes for 
the purpose of establishing eligibility for a 
producer allotment under subsection (e), 

“(3) No allotment shall be established for 
any farm or producer under this section 
which if established would be two acres or 
less, 

“(4) A noncommercial farm shall be a 
farm on which the average acreage planted 
to potatoes during the two crop years in 
which highest acreages were planted of the 
three crop years used in determining farm 
allotments is two acres or less, 

“(5) Any acreage planted to potatoes on 
any farm in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment shall not be considered in establishing 
future State, county, farm, or producer al- 
lotments, and 
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“(6) The provisions of section 377 of this 
Act shall not be applicable to this part but 
any farm on which an acreage of potatoes 
equal to 75 per centum or more of the farm 
acreage allotment was planted (or was re- 
garded as planted under the provisions of 
the Soil Bank Act or the Great Plains pro- 
gram) shall be considered to have produced 
potatoes on the entire farm acreage allot- 
ment for the purpose of establishing future 
State, county, farm, or producer allotments. 


“Amount of farm marketing quota 


“Sec. 360s. The farm marketing quota for 
any crop of potatoes shall be the actual pro- 
duction of the acreage planted to such crop 
on the farm less the farm marketing ex- 
cess. The farm marketing excess shall be 
an amount equal to twice the normal yield 
of potatoes per acre established for the farm 
multiplied by the number of acres of pota- 
toes of such crop on the farm in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment for such crop. 
For the purpose only of determining the 
farm marketing quota and farm marketing 
excess, a farm for which no allotment is es- 
tablished shall be considered to have a mini- 
mum allotment of two acres. 


“Compliance 


“Sec. 360t. (a) Whenever farm marketing 
quotas are in effect for any crop of potatoes, 
the producers on the farm shall be subject to 
a penalty on the farm marketing excess at 
a rate equal to $3 per hundredweight of po- 
tatoes: Provided, That beginning with the 
crop of potatoes produced in the 1963-64 
crop year, if the parity index as of June 1 of 
the crop year in which such crop of pota- 
toes was produced exceeds the parity index 
as of June 1, 1962, such rate of penalty shall 
be increased by the amount (adjusted up- 
ward to the nearest whole cent) determined 
by multiplying $3 by the percentage by 
which the parity index as of June 1 of the 
crop year in which such crop of potatoes 
was produced exceeds the parity index as of 
June 1, 1962. 

“(b) The farm marketing excess shall be 
regarded as available for marketing, and 
the penalty shall be computed upon twice 
the normal production of the excess acre- 
age. 
“(c) Each person entitled to share in the 
crop of potatoes on which the penalty was 
incurred or in the proceeds thereof shall be 
jointly and severally liable for the entire 
amount of the penalty on the farm market- 
ing excess, 

„(d) Until the producers on any farm pay 
the penalty on the farm marketing excess 
of any crop of potatoes, the entire crop of 
potatoes produced on the farm and any sub- 
sequent crop of potatoes subject to market- 
ing quotas in which the producer has an 
interest. shall be subject to a lien in favor 
of the Untied States for the amount of the 
penalty. 

“(e) Until the penalty on the farm mar- 
keting excess of potatoes is paid, each hun- 
dredweight of potatoes produced on the 
farm shall be subject to the penalty specified 
in subsection (a) of this section, and such 
penalty on each hundredweight of potatoes 
which is sold by the producer to any person 
within the United States shall be paid by the 
buyer, who may deduct an amount equiva- 
lent to the penalty from the price paid to 
the producer. If the buyer fails to collect 
such penalty, such buyer and all persons en- 
titled to share in the potatoes marketed 
from the farm or the proceeds thereof shall 
be jointly and severally liable for such pen- 
alty. 

“(f) The persons liable for the payment or 
collection of the penalty on any amount of 
potatoes shall be liable also for interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per centum per an- 
num from the date the penalty becomes due 
until the date of payment of such penalty. 
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“(g) The Secretary, upon application made 
pursuant to regulations prescribed by him, 
shall exempt producers from any obligation 
to pay the penalty on the farm marketing 
excess for any crop of potatoes on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“(1) That none of the potatoes of such 
crop produced on the farm for which such 
farm marketing excess is determined is sold 
or exchanged for goods and services or other- 
wise marketed from such farm or removed 
from the farm except for use as human food 
by the producer or members of his family 
or household; 

“(2) That such entire production on such 
farm of such crop of potatoes is used by 
the producer or members of his family or 
household for human food or used on the 
farm for seed or feed for livestock owned 
by any such producer or a subsequent owner 
or operator of the farm; and 

“(3) That such producers and their suc- 
cessors comply with all regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary for the purpose of 
determining compliance with the foregoing 
conditions. 

“Failure to comply with any of the fore- 
going conditions shall cause the exemption 
to become immediately null and void unless 
such failure is due to circumstances beyond 
the control of the producer as determined by 
the Secretary. In the event an exemption 
becomes null and void the provisions of this 
Act shall become applicable to the same ex- 
tent as if the exemption had not been 
granted. No producer exempted under this 
subsection shall be eligible to vote in the 
referendum held under section 360p with 
respect to a marketing quota applicable to 
potatoes produced in the next subsequent 
crop year. 


“Adjustment and termination 


“Src. 360u. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this part, if after the proclama- 
tion of a national marketing quota for pota- 
toes for any marketing year, the Secretary 
has reason to believe that farm marketing 
quotas in effect for potatoes will cause the 
amount of potatoes which is free of market- 
ing restrictions to be less than the normal 
supply for the marketing year then current, 
he shall cause an immediate investigation to 
be made with respect thereto. If on the 
basis of such investigation the Secretary finds 
the existence of such fact, he may proclaim 
the same forthwith and may specify such in- 
crease in, or termination of, existing quotas 
on a seasonal group basis or for the entire 
crop to which the quota applies as he finds 
necessary to make the amount of potatoes 
which is free of marketing restrictions equal 
the normal supply. In case of any increase 
under this section, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide for such increase by increasing acreage 
allotments by a uniform percentage. 

“Applicability of part 

“Sec. 360w. This part VIII shall apply only 
to the forty-eight contiguous States of the 
United States and the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out the word “corn” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “potatoes”. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (b) of Section 301 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (6) (A) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(6) (A) ‘Market’, in the case of cotton, 
rice, tobacco, wheat, and potatoes, means to 
dispose of, in raw or processed form, by 
voluntary or involuntary sale, barter, or ex- 
change, or by gift inter vivos, and, in the 
case of wheat, by feeding (in any form) to 
poultry or livestock which, or the products of 
which, are sold, bartered, or exchanged, or to 
be so disposed of.” 
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(2) Paragraph (7) is amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“Potatoes: August 15 to August 14.” 

(3) Paragraph (9) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(9) ‘Normal production’ as applied to 
any number of acres of cotton, rice, wheat, 
or potatoes means the normal yield for the 
farm times such number of acres.” 

(4) Paragraph (10) is amended by adding 
a new subparagraph (D) as follows: 

“(D) ‘Normal supply’ of potatoes for any 
marketing year shall be (i) the estimated 
domestic consumption for the marketing 
year for which such normal supply is being 
determined, plus (ii) the estimated exports 
of the commodity for such marketing year, 
adjusted for surplus or deficiencies caused by 
changes in marketing conditions or carryover 
of potatoes and potato products. In deter- 
mining normal supply the Secretary shall 
make such adjustments for current trends in 
consumption and for unusual conditions as 
he deems necessary.” 

(5) Paragraph (13) is amended by adding 
a new subparagraph (H) as follows: 

“(H) ‘Normal yield’ for any farm in the 
case of potatoes shall be the average yield 
per acre for the farm during the two crop 
years immediately preceding the year in 
which such normal yield is determined, ad- 
justed for abnormal weather conditions, for 
current trends in ylelds, and for changes in 
cultural practices. If for any such year the 
data are not available or there is no actual 
yield, then the normal yield for the farm 
shall be appraised in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Secretary, taking into consider- 
ation abnormal weather conditions, the nor- 
mal yield for the county, and the yield in 
years for which data are available.” 

(6) Paragraph (16) is amended by adding 
a new subparagraph (D) as follows: 

“(D) ‘Total supply’ of potatoes for any 
marketing year shall be the estimated pro- 
duction of potatoes in the United States 
during the crop year in which such market- 
ing year begins, plus the estimated imports 
of potatoes into the United States during 
such marketing year, plus the carryover of 
potatoes including potatoes carried over in 
the form of potato products at the beginning 
of such marketing year.” 

(7) New paragraphs are added as follows: 

“(17) ‘Potatoes’ means all varieties of 
Irish potatoes.” 

“(18) ‘Normal yield’ for any county in the 
case of potatoes shall be the average yield 
per acre for such county during the two 
crop years immediately preceding the crop 
year in which such normal yield is deter- 
mined, adjusted for abnormal weather con- 
ditions, for current trends in yields, and 
for changes in cultural practices.” 

“(19) ‘Seasonal groups’, in the case of 
potatoes, are: 

“(A) ‘Late summer’: The crop the bulk 
of which is usually harvested in the period 
August 16 through September 30. 

“(B) ‘Fall’: The crop the bulk of which 
is usually harvested in October, November, 
and December. 

“(C) ‘Winter’: the crop the bulk of which 
is usually harvested in January, February, 
and March, 

“(D) ‘Early spring’: The crop the bulk of 
which is usually harvested in the period 
April 1 through May 15. 

“(E) ‘Late spring’: The crop the bulk of 
which is usually harvested in the period May 
16 through June 30, 

“(F) ‘Early summer’: The crop the bulk of 
which is usually harvested in the period 
July 1 through August 15.” 

(20) ‘Crop year,’ in the case of potatoes, 
means the period, beginning with the plant- 
ing of late summer potatoes, in which the 
six seasonal groups are produced and shall 
be designated by the two calendar years in 
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which the potatoes planted in the crop year 
are harvested.” 

Sec. 4, Section 361 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 361. This part shall apply to the pub- 
lication and review of farm marketing quotas 
established for tobacco, wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, rice, and potatoes, established under 
subtitle B.“ 

Src. 5. Subsection (b) of section 371 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the words “or tobacco” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the language “tobacco or potatoes”. 

Sec. 6. Subsection (a) of section 372 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding po- 
tatoes,” after “cotton,”. 

Sec. 7. Sections 373, 374, and 375 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, are hereby amended by deleting 
“corn” wherever it appears and by inserting 
in lieu thereof “potatoes”; and subsection 
(c) of section 374 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the words “to any 
basic agricultural commodity on the farm“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “on 
the farm to any agricultural commodity for 
which acreage allotments or marketing 
quotas are established under this subtitle.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
relative to Irish potatoes, introduced to- 
day by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie] be held at the desk through 
April 2, for additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIECES IN 
COMMEMORATION OF 100TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE PURCHASE 
OF ALASKA. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, for 
myself and the junior Senator from Alas- 
ka (Mr. GRUENING] I introduce a bill and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 
The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the purchase of Alaska from Rus- 
sia. I would like to assure my col- 
leagues that I would refuse to introduce 
any measure authorizing the striking 
of a commemorative coin if I were not 
deeply convinced that the commemora- 
tive event is of signal importance and 
if I were not convinced also that the 
President considers the acquisition of 
Alaska and its economic and political 
resources of signal importance. 

Congressional documents tell us that 
when the Treaty of Cession was before 
the U.S. Senate for ratification in April 
1867, Senator Charles Sumner, of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke for 3 hours describing in 
detail the colorful history of the terri- 
tory, carefully sketching the geographic 
picture of the vast area as then recorded, 
reviewing its economic and sociological 
base and extolling Alaska’s potential in 
trade and commerce with the East and 
particularly with China. I, of course, 
would be prepared to do no less today, 
but with true Alaska patience will await 
the arrival of a more appropriate date. 
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I do think it is appropriate on the 
occasion of the introduction of this bill 
to note that our acquisition of Alaska 
from Russia was negotiated and accom- 
plished in peace and without any aggres- 
sive intent. As evidence of the friendly 
relationship that existed then between 
the two countries, the President, through 
the Secretary of State, had invited the 
Emperor of Russia to send a representa- 
tive to visit the United States just 3 years 
earlier. And this was a time when state 
visits from foreign emissaries were not 
arranged on a week-by-week basis. 

I think also that it would be fitting to 
mention today the important part the 
Legislature of the Washington Territory 
played in pressing for an early agree- 
ment to purchase Alaska from Russia. 
In February 1866, a memorial was re- 
ceived by the President of the United 
States from the Legislature of the Wash- 
ington Territory which alerted the Presi- 
dent to the fact that an “abundance of 
codfish, halibut, and salmon, of excellent 
quality, have been found along shores of 
the Russian possession.” With economic 
enthusiasm that is characteristic, there 
was a desire to gain access to these fish- 
ery resources. 

We have all gained from the rich re- 
sources which the legislators of the ter- 
ritory of Washington sought and which 
the Russians peacefully traded. This 
peaceful acquisition was an important 
occasion. It should be commemorated. 
It can be upon the enactment of this 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately refer- 
red. 

The bill (S. 3055) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemo- 
ration of the 100th anniversary of the 
purchase of Alaska from Russia, intro- 
duced by Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 208(c) OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, by request for appropriate 
reference, a bill which would amend sec- 
tion 208(c) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. This measure is designed to provide 
greater stability in the field of interstate 
motorbus operations. The proposed 
amendment is introduced at the request 
of the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators. 

The association has provided me with 
a statement of justification for the pro- 
posed legislation, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3057) to amend section 
208(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 
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The statement presented by Mr. 
Macnuson is as follows: 


REPEAL OF AUTOMATIC CHARTER RIGHTS FOR 
MOTOR CARRIERS OF PASSENGERS 


INTRODUCTION 


The intercity bus industry, represented 
by its national trade association, National 
Association of Motor Bus Owners, urges 
amendment of part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to abolish automatic charter 
rights. The effect of the proposal would be 
to require future applicants for passenger 
certificates to prove public convenience and 
necessity for charter operations. Grand- 
father rights would be accorded existing 
certificates. 

The proposal is to substitute for the pres- 
ent section 208(c) of the act the following 
provision: 

“(c) Any common carrier by motor vehicle 
transporting passengers under a certificate 
issued under this part on or before 180 days 
following the effective date of this section, 
or under any reissuance of the operating 
rights contained in such certificate may 
transport in interstate or foreign commerce 
to any place special or chartered parties 
under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
mission shall have prescribed.” 

Similar legislation was recommended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in each 
of its annual reports from 1955 through 
1959. It was omitted from the 1960 and 
subsequent reports because, it is understood, 
the Commission felt the bus industry itself 
must assume the burden of pressing for en- 
actment. 

S. 1459, embodying this proposal, was 
passed by the Senate in the 85th Congress. 
H.R. 5660 was introduced in the same Con- 
gress and hearings were held before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. However, the bill was not re- 
ported out of committee. 


REASON FOR LEGISLATION 


There has been widespread abuse of the 
present provision of section 208(c) of the 
act relating to charter operations, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pointed 
out in its legislative recommendations for 
1955 through 1959. Application for regular- 
route motor passenger certificates, particu- 
larly over short routes, have frequently been 
made solely or primarily for the purpose of 
securing these incidental unlimited charter 
rights. In many instances only token serv- 
ice is offered on regular routes in order to 
keep alive the charter rights automatically 
granted with the regular route certificate. 

This situation is of particular concern to 
the established regular route carriers which 
render bona fide essential services to thou- 
sands of communities which are entirely de- 
pendent upon intercity buses for their only 
means of public passenger transport. Much 
of this service tends to be noncompensatory, 
particularly over short routes, and a very sig- 
nificant portion of it is actually supplied at 
a loss to the carriers. In many cases the 
service would necessarily be discontinued if 
it were not for the revenues received from 
charter business which offset the losses on 
the regular route service. 

Charter services were only a small part of 
common carrier passenger operations at the 
time section 208(c) of the act was passed. 
They were then truly incidental to regular 
route operations. Accordingly, proof of need 
for regular route authority was sufficient 
safeguard to protect the public from the 
destructive consequences of overcrowding in 
the charter field. For that reason the pro- 
visions of section 208(c) granting charter 
rights as an incident to regular route au- 
thority were sufficient to assure the integrity 
of the principles contained in the national 
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transportation policy for an orderly develop- 
ment of an adequate transportation system. 

However, the situation has undergone a 
radical change since that time. Charter 
services have increased many times in 
amount and they have become essential as a 
support for regular route operations. They 
are an important part of our transportation 
system. They are no longer merely inciden- 
tal to regular route services. 

Despite the importance of charter services, 
there has not been a controlled development 
such as we have had for regular route oper- 
ations. The result is that the field is tre- 
mendously overcrowded. A grossly wasteful 
duplication of charter facilities exists which 
has led to destructive competition for char- 
ters contrary to the basic purposes of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The 
amendment of section 208(c) would tend to 
correct this situation. 

In view of the present growth and im- 
portance of charter services, they should not 
be authorized except upon proof of need in 
the same way that a need must be shown 
for regular route authority. The proposed 
amendment would accomplish this objective. 
The amendment would not bar bona fide ap- 
plicants for charter services and it would 
reduce the existing effects of overcrowding 
in the field. 

The financial plight of the established 
regular route carriers would now be less 
serious if they had not been confronted with 
this condition of overcrowding. The pro- 
posed amendment would tend to restore the 
bus transportation industry to the sound 
economic conditions for which the Motor 
Carrier Act was originally enacted. 


INCREASE IN POSTAL RATES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, this 
morning, Mr. Zoltan Gombos, editor and 
publisher of the Szabadsag— Liberty 
Hungarian Daily of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Nepszava— People's Voice Hungarian 
Daily of New York City, and the Jo Pasz- 
tor—Good Shepherd—Hungarian Week- 
ly of Cleveland, Ohio, appeared before 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee to present his views on the 
postal rate increase bill on which hear- 
ings are presently being conducted by the 
committee. 

He called to the attention of the com- 
mittee the problems which would be 
faced by small dailies averaging from 6 
to 12 pages if they were required to pay 
the same surcharge as the big metropoli- 
tan dailies and magazines containing 
many more pages. 

Additionally, Mr. Gombos pointed out 
in a most enlightening manner the 
major role played by the foreign lan- 
guage press in advancing the best in- 
terests of the United States, particularly 
in combating the Communist propa- 
ganda which is today flooding our coun- 
try in many languages and in many 
forms. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Gombos’ entire state- 
ment inserted into the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ZOLTAN GOMBOS 

Senator JoHNsTON and members of the 


Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, my name is Zoltan Gombos, I am from 
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Cleveland, Ohio, and I appear before you as 
the editor and publisher of the Szabadság 
(Liberty) Hungarian Daily of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Nepszava (People’s Voice) Hun- 
garian Daily of New York City and the Jo 
Pasztor (Good Shepherd) Hungarian Weekly 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Cleveland daily is 73 years old, the 
New York daily has been in existence 63 
years, the weekly paper is 42 years old. 

During the past 15 years we have merged 
into our papers a number of Hungarian 
weeklies that had been published in South 
Bend, Ind., Buffalo, N.Y., Youngstown, Ohio, 
Newark, N.J., Bridgeport, Conn., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Detroit, Mich. The reason for these 
mergers has been that we are squeezed be- 
tween constantly rising costs of publishing 
in metropolitan areas of high union wages 
on one hand and at the same time being in 
a field of declining revenues. We pay the 
same wages and fringe benefits as the Eng- 
lish language dailies, while getting only a 
fraction of their advertising rates and vol- 
ume. The papers owned by my company, 
the Liberty Publishing Co., like the great 
majority of the foreign language papers pub- 
lished in the United States, have rendered 
outstanding public service during the last 70 
years. 

Our papers, like the foreign language press 
in general, helped the immigrant masses to 
easier adapt themselves to their new world 
and to the American way of life. They 
helped them to overcome the language bar- 
riers, to learn about the laws and customs of 
our country, encouraged them to become 
citizens and exercise their right to vote and 
to become useful members of their com- 
munity. Without the help of the privately 
owned foreign language papers it probably 
would have been necessary for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to spend almost 
as many millions to inform and enlighten 
the immigrant masses that have been 
streaming into our country during the last 
75 years, including the recent Spanish 
language groups, as they are currently spend- 
ing on the Voice of America, Free Europe, 
and the Peace Corps in order to enlighten the 
people behind and outside the Iron Curtain 
about the American way of life. During the 
two World Wars the foreign language press, 
including the papers I represent, played a 
major role in counteracting the enemy prop- 
aganda that was flooding the country. 

We greatly helped the war efforts by assist- 
ing in the war bond campaigns of both 
wars, by printing important publicity re- 
leases from the different governmental 
agencies, by helping to recruit foreign 
language specialists and operators for the 
Office of Strategic Services and other 
equally important sections of our national 
defense. 

After the Second World War the influx 
of displaced persons and more recently of 
the Hun; freedom fighters posed new 
responsibilities and problems for our papers. 
With our limited resources, we have lived 
up to these responsibilities without asking 
any tax or postal rate relief in the face of 
ever-increasing costs of publishing. Just 
one example: When Camp Kilmer in New 
Jersey was set up for the temporary accom- 
modation of the Hungarian freedom fighters, 
we sent thousands of copies every day and 
dictionaries for free distribution among the 
refugees, who could only read in Hungarian. 
Today Communist propaganda is flooding the 
country in many languages in the form of 
publications, pamphlets either printed out- 
right or subsidized by the Communist gov- 
ernments and delivered by our postal system. 
If the Communists would not consider the 
nationality groups important in their plans 
they would not take the trouble of propa- 
gandizing not only the immigrants from 
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the Iron Curtain countries, but the Spanish- 
speaking groups as well. Counteracting 
the Communist propaganda again we find 
the loyal foreign language press as our most 
effective medium and this medium is costing 
our Government not one penny. 

While the foreign language publications 
have been rendering service of national in- 
terest just as essential as the one rendered 
by the Voice of America or Free Europe for 
that matter and more measurable in results 
than either one, we have never asked for 
help from our Government and we are not 
asking now. We do not want to be exempted 
from our just share of postal rates. But 
we consider the proposed surcharge unfair 
and a threat to our very existence. It would 
be a tragedy if as a result of exorbitant 
postal charges, our Government inadvertent- 
ly would help the Communists and their 
subsidized publications by weakening the 
militantly anti-Communist foreign language 
papers. You can not ask a small daily av- 
eraging from 6 to 12 pages to pay the same 
surcharge as the big metropolitan dailies and 
magazines containing many more pages. I 
am sure that in the light of previous testi- 
monies on the subject of postal rates, the 
advocates of the surcharge realize that na- 
tional interest and public service are more 
important than balancing the budget of one 
department. 

If the Federal and local governments 
would have to pay for every item of public 
interest that is printed daily in the English 
and foreign language press, involving vital 
information and statistics on immigration, 
naturalization, taxation, and even on postal 
services, we would not have to worry about 
postal charges. But we do not want to be 
reimbursed for rendering public service. 
And this brings up the question: If it is ad- 
mitted that the U.S. Postal Service is just 
as essential to public welfare and public 
safety as police, fire, health, and other serv- 
ices, and if it is granted that it plays as 
important although indirect role in safe- 
guarding our national interests as say flood 
control or the Voice of America, does it have 
to create enough revenue to make money or 
to break even or should it be provided for in 
the overall tax structure? 

I want to thank Senator JOHNSTON and 
the members of his committee for granting 
me this opportunity to be heard. 


COL. JOHN GLENN 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, as the 
first flush of our enthusiasm and pride 
in Col. John Glenn subsides, I believe it 
most appropriate that we proceed to 
reflect more philosophically about the 
man and his meaning to the United 
States. In the largest city of my home 
State, Baltimore, an outstanding civic 
leader, Dr. Iain Wilson, of the Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church, has put 
down on paper some second thoughts 
about John Glenn. 

What is John Glenn? He is a choice 
human being. What are his attributes? 
He is the epitome of the normal virtues. 
It is familiar and even commonplace 
qualities, such as reliability, diligence, 
friendliness, commonsense, and loyalty— 
in which we all may, and in our degree 
do, share—which have been trium- 
phantly heightened, purified and unified 
in him. 

What is his importance to our coun- 
try? Thank God that we can still be 
recalled from the hothouse of petty- 
mindedness, flippancy and strife, to the 
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fresh and timeless virtues. Thank God 
for using a man to remind us of what 
we truly are, and where we truly belong. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the sermon by Dr. Iain 
Wilson placed in the Record following 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON JOHN GLENN 
(Sermon by Dr. Iain Wilson) 


The text is in the epistle to the Romans, 
chapter 13, verse 7, where Paul urges Chris- 
tians to pay “honor to whom honor is due”; 
and that is exactly what we now propose 
to do. 

What has taken place within the last days 
has moved this Nation to its depths. Yet 
perhaps it is only now that we are begin- 
ning to grasp either its full importance or 
its full meaning; and that is why I gave this 
sermon the title “Second Thoughts on John 
Glenn.” 

What are these second thoughts? Essen- 
tially they are the same as the first thoughts, 
the thoughts that took shape through the 
awe, the gratitude and the admiration 
aroused by the events of February 20. They 
are the same, only more so, the same, but 
gaining in clarity and meaning with the 
passage of the days. 

We can grasp more clearly, for example, 
that on Tuesday, February 20, we as a people 
lived through a great, unifying moment; and 
that in this moment which bound us to- 
gether, we were simultaneously involved with 
millions of the men and women of other 
countries, in what was perhaps the most in- 
tensely shared concentration of attention 
ever experienced in the history of the world. 
From the President in the White House, to 
the poor criminal in the penitentiary; from 
the wealthy and illustrious, to the obscure 
and the weak and the aged; from Negro and 
white man, from Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew, there arose simultaneously such a pure 
surge of prayer as defeats the imagination; 
from the prayer of the Pope in the Vatican, 
to that of the hard-boiled scoffer, who would 
never voluntarily cross the threshold of any 
church, who would later deny that he had 
prayed—but who, for all that, was reaching 
out instinctively, as the countdown pro- 
ceeded, for some power greater than our own 
to make this adventure succeed. Thus, we 
were overtaken by one tremendous moment 
of concern and intercession. 

What an experience it was. Who can ever 
forget the sheer exultation that came, after 
the first seconds of desperate anxiety, with 
the report that John Glenn was now in 
orbit? Who will ever forget the indescrib- 
able emotion as we first heard that firm, 
vigorous, competent voice coming to us from 
outer space, with the word that all was going 
well, and that “the view is magnificent”? 

It was at that moment, seen in retrospect, 
that I believe something began to grip us, 
which since then has gripped us more and 
more firmly. There had been all the weeks 
of waiting and disappointment, an endless 
din of newspaper, magazine, and television 
coverage, with reams of descriptive material, 
speculation and analysis; and now, suddenly, 
we heard John Glenn himself speaking to 
us and to the world’s millions, from outer 
space. In that very instant, it seems to me, 
something began to appear, which has since 
become steadily and splendidly clearer. Be- 
yond the immense drama of those weeks and 
their epic final hours, and even beyond the 
brilliance of the achievement of the Project 
Mercury team, something else has with in- 
creasing power commanded us, stirred us, 
and encouraged us. 
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What is that something else? 

I think that its nature is well suggested 
in the reply given by a woman spectator of 
Glenn’s Washington parade, when she was 
asked by a television reporter for her esti- 
mate of the occasion’s significance. She said, 
We were waiting for a hero.” 

Exactly. Our people—you and I—were 
waiting, perhaps without knowing it, for a 
hero, for a man through whom the heroic 
dimension in human affairs could be simply 
and surely apprehended. This accords with 
the nature of the American people, who are 
capable of different levels of response; the 
abstract idea, such as “freedom” or democ- 
racy” has a power to move us; with greater 
positiveness, we respond to a deed—con- 
summate performance always thrills Ameri- 
cans, but it is to a person, above all, that we 
can and do respond with unambiguous defi- 
niteness, and when in one person we are 
presented both with the force of the idea 
and the fulfillment of the deed, and this on 
a heroic scale, then we are held in a grip 
from which we shall never be extricated. 

This generation, bedeviled by a thousand 
problems, feverish and confused, has indeed 
been starving for a renewed justification and 
demonstration of the heroic. And because 
this is so, it is with all the greater vigor 
that we say, “Honor to whom honor is due,” 
when we think of John Glenn. We see in 
him more than a daring idea, and more 
than a brilliant achievement. We are at 
one with the people, in a deep and sure 
sense that what we have been given, what 
we have witnessed, is a heroic man. 

It is impossible to say how thankful we 
are for this. It means a very great deal that 
from time to time a man appears, to whom 
we may pay honor, without any reserve and 
with divine encouragement. Above all, pre- 
cisely because we believe that Jesus Christ 
has laid His hands on us to fulfill our man- 
hood, we Christians should know what it is 
to take a positive delight in paying honor to 
whom honor is due, to one who can receive 
our honor without being corrupted by it. 

We say that this is a heroic man. But 
immediately we must ask ourselves, What 
kind of a hero is he? 

The question is important. It is not so 
much the fact of courage that concerns us— 
courage is not a rare virtue, it is found plen- 
tifully in the daily lives of ordinary people— 
as the quality, the source, and the effects of 
courage. 

The courage of John Glenn repays very 
close thought. It is absolutely not to be 
identified with isolated, unpremeditated, or 
impulsive acts of bravery. It is a courage 
nurtured strictly in the line of duty. He is 
an officer in the armed services of his coun- 
try, and, as such, is doing what he does. Be- 
cause this is so, Glenn’s courage is character- 
istically untheatrical, cool and sustained in 
quality; it is rooted not so much in emotion 
as in a habit of thought and a set of the will. 
It is tough enough to withstand protracted 
strains and repeated frustrations, as we have 
seen with some awe. It is also supple enough 
to make him superbly adequate for moments 
of crisis. We remember how he describes his 
feelings, at an instant when he faced the im- 
minent possibility of being incinerated, as 
being those of “cautious apprehension,” and 
that seems to be as near as he gets to the 
kind of mortal terror which some of us have 
experienced, when faced in battle by the ex- 
treme likelihood of violent and painful 
death. 

Courage of this order is not accidental. 
When he was showing the capsule to his 
parents, Glenn’s mother asked him how he 
was able to cope with its complex instru- 
ments, and his reply was the one word 
2 . It is too, that has 
made possible the sustained and ceaselessly 
Intelligent bravery that we recognize in John 
Glenn. 
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A further quality that is very evident in 
the makeup of this hero, and one which we 
relish deeply, is that of a modesty which 
could be described as translucent. One will 
research in vain, either in his bearing or in 
his speech, for any trace of self-congratula- 
tion or self-complacency. On the contrary, 
he seems to have fully understood that coun- 
sel of Jesus: “When you have done all that 
is commanded, say * * * we have only done 
what was our duty” (Luke 17: 10). It is 
clear that his main satisfaction consists in 
being part of that team of scientists and 
astronauts to whose skill he so constantly 
refers. Personal modesty and a strong esprit 
de corps form a perfect combination. 

In the understandable and glowing exulta- 
tion of the period immediately following his 
victorious return to the earth, it was impres- 
sive to see that the formidable commonsense 
and balanced judgment of this man never 
wavered. Firmly and pictorially he pointed 
out that we have only penetrated an infini- 
tesimal distance into the immensities that 
extend about us, that we have barely lifted 
ourselves beyond the earth’s surface, and he 
did this with ease, good temper, and courtesy. 
A direct human warmth, whose unforced 
sincerity is inescapable, and which our ex- 
perience of human nature tells us is only 
possible in a character of authentic unsel- 
fishness and deep inner integrity, has 
promptly and inevitably captured the hearts 
of millions. In short, it is not flattery but 
simple truth for us to say that John Glenn 
is a choice human being. 

I have used the phrase “a choice human 
being,” and this is indeed a very strong 
description to apply to any man. It seems 
to me, though, that one of the most telling 
facts in the situation is this: That what we 
see in John Glenn are not some exotic, ab- 
normal or supernatural qualities, nor even 
that mysterious reality signified by the 
word “genius.” He is, rather, the epitome 
of the normal virtues. It is familiar and 
even commonplace qualities, such as relia- 
bility, diligence, friendliness, commonsense, 
and loyalty—in which we all may, and in 
our degree do, share—which have been tri- 
umphantly heightened, purified, and unified 
in him. 

Thus, one of the most important features 
of this episode is that a resounding blow 
has been struck for normalcy. Perhaps nor- 
malcy has been in need of some rehabilita- 
tion lately. At any rate, there is nothing 
fabulous about his hometown, his family, 
his schooling or his church affiliation, nor 
has he had any exceptional advantage of 
money or social prestige. It is out of a 
normal and unspectacularly wholesome en- 
vironment, and from quite familiar qualities 
and beliefs and moral standards, that there 
has been fashioned a man who has under- 
taken and carried through this prodigious, 
demanding, and exquisitely intelligent feat. 

Correspondingly, it is very significant in- 
deed that unquestionably the mass of our 
people have recognized and hailed John 
Glenn more for what he is than for what 
he has done. Enthusiastic as they are about 
the flight itself, it is the man in his own 
right who has won them. This is all the 
more significant just because we know only 
too well the capacity of the crowd, in a free 
society, to worship false gods. We are fa- 
miliar with the spectacle of frantic mobs 
idolizing movie actors whose moral lives are 
a notorious shambles, or yielding to the 
chauvinism and demagogery of political 
quacks who thrive on the dissemination of 
hate, mistrust, and prejudice. We know how 
easily and habitually the mass is led astray. 
But in this case, the mass is not led astray. 
Patriotic pride and excitement over the 
dramatically novel have played their legiti- 
mate part in the enthusiasm of these last 
days, but there is no mistaking the fact that 
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the popular acclaim of John Glenn is a sign 
that in spite of all that is wrong with us, 
in spite of our corruption, we as a people 
can still d, and respond with im- 
mense decision, to integrity and decency. 
It is in this that there consists the kinship 
between the citizens of places as dissimilar 
as New Concord, Ohio, and New York City, 
and it may be said, to those who intend 
to destroy us, who try to size us up, and who 
count upon our decadence to help them, 
that they had better take into account this 
disturbing sign that moral virtue and moral 
steadfastness can still move this Nation to 
the core. 

Something remains to be said, about John 
Glenn’s religious faith. It is clear that it 
would be an impertinence to leave this on 
one side and to attempt to account for him 
as if his religious beliefs were irrelevant or 
of merely peripheral importance. On the 
other hand, it would also be an impertinence 
for me, or for anyone else, to hold forth on 
Glenn’s personal faith. He himself has 
shown admirable discretion in answering 
questions about this, and for us there can be 
no question of putting words in his mouth, 
or of that kind of-poor taste which would 
capitalize upon the fact that he is a Chris- 
tian man, or that he happens to be a 
Presbyterian. 

Yet what is known and what he does say 
about his beliefs is naturally of great inter- 
est to us, and I think that within the limits 
of good taste it is possible for us to notice 
several points. 

One is struck by the honesty of his state- 
ments about his religion. He tells us that 
in the capsule he was not saying prayers, nor 
was he caught up in some mystical experi- 
ence, because he was too busy doing his job. 
One can believe that he would echo those 
Benedictines of the sixth century, for whom 
laborare est orare, to work is to pray, with no 
hard and fast line drawn between the two 
activities. This refusal to be unctuous about 
his spiritual life is refreshing. If we are not 
honest in our religion, we shall not be honest 
elsewhere. 

At the same time, it is noticeable that 
Glenn is in fact a regular church attender, 
and that in the weeks preceding the launch- 
ing he habitually worshiped with a local 
congregation. He was not “too busy” to do 
so; and it is ironical to reflect upon the rea- 
sons advanced by many church members for 
their inability to worship regularly. It is 
equally important to observe that he is not 
spiritually snobbish. The strange ultimate 
isolation for which he was preparing did not 
lead him to hold himself aloof from others; 
it never seems to have occurred to him that 
this should remove him from the ordinary 
context of commercial worship. Again, one is 
impressed by a straightforward sincerity, and 
a refusal to play to the gallery all the more 
satisfying in an age when there is such great 
pressure to sell yourself to others. 

The quality of commonsense appears once 
more in his theological comments. One of 
Mr. Khrushehev's more fatuous remarks was 
made after Gagarin’s flight, when the Soviet 
Premier stated that no sign of God had been 
observed in outer space. This was presum- 
ably intended to vindicate official Communist 
atheism. 

When Senator WIr asked Glenn whether 
he felt that God is out there, the reply was 
“Absolutely. I think to try to limit God 
to one particular section of space is a very 
foolish thing to do. I don’t know the nature 
of God any more than anyone else, nor 
would I claim to because I happened to have 
made a space ride that got us a little above 
the atmosphere. God is certainly bigger 
than that. I think He will be wherever we 
go.” And with a similar realism Glenn went 


on to say, “I feel that we should live all our 
lives every day as though that were going 
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to be the last day. Now, I fall so far short 
of this every day that it is pitiful, but we 
come back and keep trying the next day 
anyway.” In a few simple words he succeeds 
in expressing a whole volume of theological 
and ethical truth. 

What is the secret of his religious faith? 
Undoubtedly it finds expression in such 
words as these: “My peace had been made 
with my Maker for a number of years, and 
so I have no particular worries about the 
future along that line.“ That is it. It is no 
surprise to read that a standing-room-only 
crowd in the large hearing room applauded 
vigorously at Glenn's remarks. You have 
to make your peace with your Maker, you 
have to be reconciled unto God. And be- 
cause John Glenn is a professing Christian, 
we may be sure that for him, as for Paul, 
“He—Jesus Christ—is our peace” (Ephe- 
sians 2: 14). 

There is a final point which I want to 
mention. I have heard indirectly that while 
John Glenn was aboard the Noa, the naval 
chaplain of that ship asked him to accept 
a Bible as a memento. As he took it, Glenn 
told the chaplain that he had read from 
the Bible before the takeoff that morning. 
This also means much. We may be sure 
that this reading of the Bible was not of 
the conventional, constricted, pietistic va- 
riety, but that it was rather the honest 
turning of a healthy man's soul toward light 
and strength, toward the living omnipotent 
God in whom we live and move and have 
our being. And we may add that when the 
church reads the Bible in that way, there 
is no power in heaven or on earth that can 
stop us from making this world what it is 
meant to be. 

There is so much more that one would 
wish to say, and what has been said is very 
inadequate. But, honor to whom honor is 
due. Thank God that we can still be 
stirred in this way. Thank God that we 
can still be recalled from the hothouse of 
petty mindedness, flippancy and strife, to the 
fresh and timeless virtues. Thank God for 
using a man to remind us of what we truly 
are, and where we truly belong. Amen. 

(Note.—This is not a verbatim transcript 
of the sermon as preached, although it does 
follow the spoken words closely. The print- 
ing is made at the request of several mem- 
bers, and through the generosity of an offi- 
cer of the church.) 


THE NEW RED ARENA: NORTHEAST 
BRAZIL 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I have 
just read a series of articles on north- 
east Brazil by Charles Keely in the San 
Diego Union. Mr. Keely wrote his 
articles under the heading, “The New 
Red Arena,” after a 3-week tour of the 
poverty-stricken northeast area of 
Brazil. 

Mr. Keely got very close to the people 
in this vast, desolate part of the country. 
He saw for himself what deprivation can 
do to the thinking of a people. In his 
concluding article he points out that the 
negotiations now going on in Ric de 
Janeiro for a $250 million U.S. grant and 
credit program for northeast Brazil are 
“preliminary talks” and that “time is 
running out.” I came away last Decem- 
ber from a trip to South America with 
the same sense of urgency about getting 
our Alliance for Progress program off the 
ground. 

The Communists thrive on despera- 
tion—and the people in northeast Brazil 
are desperate. Mr. Keely’s report should 
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serve as a warning to us that the Red 
threat in Brazil cannot be dismissed 
lightly. 

I commend the articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 4, 1962] 


THE New Rep ARENA: NORTHEAST BRAZIL 
RUDELY AWAKENED 


(By Charles Keely) 


RECIFE, BRAZIL, March 3.—University of 
Recife students sing a song about Brazil, 
the world’s fifth largest nation: 

“Brazil was a giant, and the giant was 
sleeping. One day the giant woke up. To 
its surprise it found it was only a dwarf.” 

Nowhere in this South American nation is 
this song more significant than in the vast 
nine-state area that composes Brazil’s north- 
east. 

AREA AWAKENS 


Condemned for centuries to subhuman 
misery, Brazil's northeast has awakened. 
But it is a rude awakening for the 22 million 
people who inhabit the northeast’s 500,000 
square miles. They find themselves caught 
in a struggle between two young men. 

One is a devout admirer of Cuba’s Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro. He has organized the 
area’s huge peasant population into poten- 
tially explosive peasant leagues (“ligas”) 
which demand better living conditions and 
threaten violent revolution. 

The other, a brilliant economist, has been 
given free rein by the Government to imple- 
ment a development plan which he hopes 
will bring about the same effects peacefully. 


TWO MAIN AREAS 


Brazil's northeast, more than twice the 
size of France, is divided into two main areas. 

The first is the littoral region. It is a 
20-to-30-mile-wide strip along the Atlantic 
coast. It comprises about 13 percent of the 
land. Sugar is the principal crop. 

The second is the “catinga.” This is the 
hinterland. The chief crop is cotton. 

The land in the humid littoral, where the 
main rural and urban population is located, 
is used poorly. The people it harbors are 
increasingly dependent on food produced in 
the catinga, a semiarid region greatly af- 
fected by seasonal droughts. 

The population growth in the catinga 
makes that area more and more dependent 
on an unstable agriculture subject to 
droughts. 

LONG DROUGHTS 

Droughts have occurred on an average 
every 7.3 years since 1559. There have been 
55 in all and 14 of them lasted 2 or more 
years. 

Another basic problem is the feudal sys- 
tem of land ownership. 

More than half the northeast’s land is 
owned by 2.1 percent of the population. 
Some states cover more than 400 square 
miles. 

Starving peasants are paid 30 cents a day 
to cultivate the sugar and cotton. Small 
boys, many no more than 3 years old, can 
be seen on the roads carrying pint-sized 
machetes and loads of sticks or grass on 
their heads. 

Their city cousins fare no better. An 
elevator operator earns $15 a month; domes- 
tic help, between $2 and $10; a secretary, 
$60, a laborer, $17. 

CAN CHEAT 


The minimum wage for urban workers is 


$30, but unemployment is so widespread that 
employers can cheat and get away with it. 
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A job opening sign in a factory window 
will draw a half-mile line of applicants. 

Beggars sleep barefoot on every sidewalk. 

Horse-drawn and man-pulled wooden 
cars compete with cars and buses on streets. 

The cotton kings and sugar barons who 
rule the land want no reform. They are 
fighting desperately against it. 

Theirs is a heritage passed down by Portu- 
guese forefathers 400 years ago. 

PERILOUS SITUATION 

But they are fighting on two fronts. On 
one side is the Government and its new de- 
velopment agency Sudene, headed by Econo- 
mist Celso Furtado. Most of Sudene's re- 
forms are still on the planning board. 

And there are the peasant leagues, let by 
State Congressman Francisco Juliao. 

The danger-ridden situation in the north- 
east was mentioned frequently at the recent 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, conference on Cuba 
as observers and diplomats tried to explain 
Brazil's refusal to support any action against 
Castro. 

The surroundings in the northeast are 
desperate. The Communists thrive on des- 
peration. 


[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 5, 1962] 


Tue New Rep ARENA: COMMUNISTS HELP 
BRAZIL’S Poverry-Srricken NORTHEAST 


(By Charles Keely) 


soft drink translates approximately into 
“This does you good.” 

Not much is very good for the 22 million 
people who inhabit the largest depressed area 
in the Western World—Brazil’s northeast. 

What is good, besides soft drinks, comes 
from the Communists. 

“Communism here is a necessary evil,” said 
a factory supervisor. 

“If this is communism we need more of 
it,” said a housewife. 

Miguel Arraes, Recife’s mayor, campaigns 
with Communist support. The Communist 
Party is illegal and public officials hesitate to 
openly admit Red ties. 

Three of Pernambuco state’s top officials 
are called “fellow-travelers” by U.S. officials 
here. They are the vice governor, the mayor, 
and the vice mayor of Recife. 

“The mayor has taken the first construc- 
tive interest in Recife in 400 years,” says a 
young secretary in Sudene, the Government 
development agency for the northeast. 

U.S. officials confirm this. In an area where 
the average yearly income falls short of $100, 
any improvements are immediately appre- 
ciated. 

Two years ago, when Arraes took office, 
Brazil's third largest city, with 800,000 people, 
had only 300 buses operated by 78 different 
companies. Public transportation was mis- 
erable. 

In 1960, Arraes organized a city-operated 
transit line. He bought and installed 60 
electric trolley buses. He has signed a con- 
tract for 200 new diesel buses and 130 more 
electric trolleys. He reclassified the shoddy, 
privately owned buses and forced cuts in 
fares. 

Outspokenly anti-United States, and a fan 
of Cuba’s Prime Minister Fidel Castro, Ar- 
raes will run for governor of Pernambuco in 
October. Odds are he'll unseat anti-Com- 
munist Gov. Cid Feijo Sampaio’s candidate. 


before we could drink it. 
in supermarkets to get the food off the dirty 
sidewalks.” 
FREE BUS TOUR 
The mayor has not only cleaned up the 
city but has initiated so many projects that 
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recently he ran a week-long free bus tour 
for citizens who wanted to inspect the new 
developments. 

A crafty politician, Arraes has started 
widespread literacy drives. Since 70 percent 
of the northeast’s people are illiterate, and 
illiterates cannot vote, the mayor has en- 
listed the support of professionals and uni- 
versity students to teach the alphabet along 
with h; 8 

They have formed an organization called 
the Popular Cultural Movement to carry 
their lessons to the peasants in the interior. 

It's a Communist-front organization,” 
says State Police Chief Jose Calvacanti, but 
his own police force is so underpaid and ill 
equipped that no one listens. 

Several officials of the Catholic Church are 
also accused of Communist leanings by the 
landowners and conservative businessmen. 

The Reverend Juanderley Simoes is in the 
state assembly and might run for vice gov- 
ernor with Mayor Arraes. 

The Reverend Arruda Camara is a member 
of the national parliament and wages a con- 
tinual fight for better living conditions. 

In the state of Ceara, a Catholic priest has 
organized 5,000 peasants into workers’ 
leagues. 

PRICES INFLATED 

Conditions for the people are not getting 
better. The cost of living rose 70 percent 
in the northeast in 1961 compared to 40 
percent in the rest of Brazil. 

In the last 3 months a 60-kilo sack of corn 
has gone from $1.85 to $2.80, beans from 12 
to 16 cents a kilo, boneless meat from 50 to 
70 cents a kilo. 

“When anyone tries to help us they call 
him a Communist,” said a taxi driver. 
“Communism is commercialized by poli- 
ticians.” 

United States and anti-Communist Bra- 
zilian officials don't agree, but they appar- 
ently don’t know what to do about it. 

The Communists have effected the first 
honest reforms in the history of this 
drought-plagued region. 

And they promise a lot more. 


[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 6, 1962] 


Tue New Rep ARENA: Castro FOLLOWER Ar- 
TRACTS BRAZIL’S EXPLOITED PEASANTS 
(By Charles Keely) 

VITORIA DE SANTO ANTAO, Brazi, March 
5—Joaquim Simoes, like his father and 
grandfather before him, is a field hand on a 
gigantic sugar plantation. 

But he has something his father and 
grandfather never had. Someone is inter- 
ested in Joaquim. The Government of Bra- 
zil and the Communists are competing to 
help him, and to influence him. 

Joaquim leaves his wooden shack for work 
at 5 every morning. With him go two of his 
six children—Jose, 8, and Julio, 5. 

His wife would go to the flelds too, but 
she is ill. 

She stays home with the girls and younger 
boys. 

It is the time of the year when the sugar 
fields are cleaned for planting. When Joa- 
quim arrives at the field the foreman is 
measuring off plots of 50 square meters (538 
square feet) for each peasant to clean—pull- 
ing weeds, clearing rocks and debris. The 
foreman uses a pole to mark off the plots. 

Joaquim knows from experience that the 
foreman will jump with the pole each time 
he lays it out. He knows the size of his 
plot will therefore be closer to 75 square 
meters (807 square feet). 

He accepts this from habit. 

WAGES LOW 

Joaquim and his sons work from 6 a.m. 

until 10 am. They are given a few beans 


and rice. They tuck some away for the 
rest of the family. 
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At noon they go back, working until 7 in 
the evening, when they are portioned out 
a little more food and a handful of dried 
beef. 

Joaquim is entitled to 70 cents for his day’s 
work. But the cost of his food is subtracted. 
He feels lucky to get 30 cents. Some days 
he gets nothing. 

In these primitive, feudal surroundings 
several years ago Brazil's own “little Fidel” 
began his agitation of the impoverished 
peasants. 

A lawyer, state congressman, and small 
landowner, Francisco Juliao attracted a fol- 
lowing with a campaign advertised to protect 
the workers. In court he argued their cases 
with the owners of the great landed estates. 

It was here, where Joaquim works, that 
Juliao first organized a peasant league, In 
the beginning it had no political overtones. 

But in 1960, Juliao went to Havana to see 
Fidel Castro’s revolution. He came home 
with new ideas. He initiated field offices, 
won over many professionals and students 
and organized “Ligas” throughout the north- 
east, 

LAND REFORM 

Today, it is a revolutionary political move- 
ment with strong overtones of Communist 
“Fidelism.” It is outspokenly devoted to 
land reform and to proclaiming of virtues of 
Castro and Red China's Mao Tse-tung. 

Peasants contribute 20 cents a month for 
membership. 

It is difficult to fault the Liga platform. 
The grievances are here. The peasants ask 
only that they be able to live like human 
beings. 

In northeast Brazil’s 500,000 square miles 
there are 22 million people, one-third of 
the nation’s population. Of 70,000 miles of 
road, only 1 percent is paved. 

Land clearing, plowing, planting, cultivat- 
ing and harvesting are for the most part 
still done by hand, as they were 400 years 
ago when the first Portuguese colonists be- 
gan to raise sugar here. 

In Juliao’s Ligas today there are some 3,000 
hard-core organizers and professionals, ac- 
cording to best estimates. There are tens 
of thousands of peasants, however, who fol- 
low Juliao’s line. 

In Brazil, these peasants cannot change 
their lot democratically. Only 15 million out 
of a nation of 65 million have the vote. II- 
literates cannot cast ballots. 

Joaquim and his friends know little of 
communism, But Juliao has made them 
see that they are among the world’s most 
impoverished people. 

Joaquim was in a crowd when the young 
lawyer said: 

“I have good news for you. Your worst 
enemy, the imperialist, is not well, and I 
can assure you that his illness is very seri- 
ous. There is no cure for him. He will die 
like a dog, frothing at the mouth. He will 
die like he died in Cuba, thanks to the great 
Fidel Castro.” 

Joaquim was impressed. 


[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 7, 1962] 


THe New Rep ARENA: LEFTWING LEAGUES 
GIVE BRAZIL PEASANTS HOPE 
(By Charles Keely) 

Vrrorta De Santo ANTAO, Brazit, March 
6.— The old man wanted to ask a question. 
He waved his straw hat slowly at the speak- 
er and shuffled on bare feet. 

His voice was soft and could hardly be 
heard above the rustling banana leaves out- 
side the hut. 

“I asked my boss the other day what com- 
munism was,” he said. 

“He told me it was when my daughter 
would be bitten every day by dogs and when 
the rest of my family would be beaten. 

“Is this communism we are living under?” 


March 22 


The peasants who crowded the 
laughed. 

The hut sat atop a dusty hill. The speak- 
er was an engineering professor from the 
university in Recife, 60 miles away. 


SIMILAR MEETINGS 


Throughout Brazil's desolate northeast on 
this same Sunday, thousands of peasants 
crowded similar thatched huts to ask ques- 
tions and listen. 

Most of them are members of a movement 
called the Peasant Leagues, organized and 
headed by young Francisco Juliao, a Recife 
lawyer who also serves in the state of Per- 
nambuco's assembly. 

The Ligas—as they are called—have 
banded the peasants together in Grange-type 
movements to voice their grievances. The 
leaders of the Ligas, like the professor and 
Juliao, have been called Communists. 

All are open admirers of Cuban Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro. 

The peasants do not know what commu- 
pam is. The professor does not talk about 


room 


LISTEN IN HOT SUN 


The Ligas have given them a place to 
gather, to talk and complain. They repre- 
sent their first hope in generations. 

In midday heat they walk dusty paths 
between their landlord’s sugar fields, climb 
a rocky knoll and stand and sweat while the 
professor talks, sometimes patiently, some- 
times passionately, of the future. 

It was on this farm that the first peasant 
league was formed more than 2 years ago. 

They have multiplied rapidly. During the 
last 6 months, Juliao has spent most of his 
time in the south of Brazil, organizing 
leagues there. 

“NOT A DOG” 


The professor, dressed in old clothes like 
the peasants, stands beside a table at which 
another man takes notes. Behind them, on 
the wall, is a picture of Leonel Brizola, left- 
wing governor of the southern state of Rio 
Grande do Sul. Zizola also is a brother-in- 
law of Brazil's President Joao Goulart, 

“A peasant is not a dog,” the professor says 
quietly. “He must not be treated like a dog. 
Anyone who beats a peasant deserves to die.” 

A murmur runs through the crowd. 

“Don’t you think we should do like Fidel 
and kill these people?” a man asks, 

The professor tells the story of Castro and 
his fight to overthrow Fulgencio Batista. 
The peasants have heard the story countless 
times, but they listen in wide-eyed silence. 

“Castro had to use force,” says the pro- 
fessor. “He was fighting a dictatorship. 
Brazil is a free country. We must try to 
achieve our aims peacefully.” 

“What if they won't listen to us?” a peas- 
ant asked. 

“Then we will kill,” said the professor. 
The peasants applauded. 

A chart on the wall says more than 30 per- 
cent of the peasants’ children die before 
they are 1 year old. It says 70 percent of 
them are illiterate and cannot vote. It says 
many of them do not have houses, and none 
are provided medical care by their landlord. 
It says their yearly income is as low as the 
poorest people of China, India, and Africa. 

When the meeting ends, the peasants stroll 
out into the sun. Three university student 
girls, who had been sitting in the back of 
the room, go out to talk to them. Each 
Sunday they come to the fields to teach hy- 
giene and the alphabet. 

A young doctor from Recife, who donates 
most of his time to the peasants, leaves the 
meeting and goes with a peasant to his hut 
where he will treat a dying child, 

DISCUSS MEETING 

Most of the peasants find a spot of shade, 

sometimes under a horse. They squat in 


the dust, smoking pipes, to discuss the meet- 
ing. 
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They are friendly and anxious to talk to 
a North American. 

“Why did the United States support this 
man Batista?” 

“Why does the United States suck the 
life’s blood from Brazil?” 

Then, after a time, they find their sep- 
arate ways back to mud huts and starving 
families, 

“They walk more quickly these days,” says 
the professor. “Maybe hope has filled their 
stomachs.” 


{From the San Diego Union, March 8, 1962] 


TRE New RED ARENA: BRAZILIAN RACING 
AGAINST TIME 
(By Charles Keely) 

Recire, Braz, March 7.—If the Com- 
munists do not capture Brazil’s vast north- 
east the credit will belong to an energetic 
young man with big plans and small funds. 
He is in a race against time. 

Celso Furtado, 41, is the head of Brazil's 
development program for the northeast. It 
is called Sudene (superintendency of devel- 
opment of the northeast). 

Furtado’s agency is the first real Govern- 
ment attempt to right the wrongs suffered by 
the northeast’s 22 million people who live 
in an area larger than six of South America’s 
countries. 

Furtado and his staff are working round 
the clock. Sitting behind a 7-foot-long 
desk piled high with maps, charts, docu- 
ments, and books, the young economist 
seems to welcome a respite from work to ex- 
plain Sudene’s dreams. 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


He outlines a 5-year plan. Two hundred 
projects are already underway. 

“The Brazilian Government has given us 
16 billion cruzeiros ($50 million) for 1962,“ 
says Furtado. “We would like a lot more. 

“For the entire 5-year plan we will receive 
132 billion cruzeiros from Brazil and hope 
to get 103 billion more from foreign sources.” 
(This would total $735 million.) 

The financial priorities approved for 
Sudene projects are: 

1. Electrification. 

2. Road construction. 

3. Water supply. 

Furtado says food shortages are at the 
root of the northeast’s dilemma. 


RESETTLEMENT GOAL 


“Only by taking a comprehensive view of 
the food situation can one comprehend the 
weakness of the northeast’s economic sys- 
tem,” he says. “The entire region depends 
on increasingly expensive food and in- 
creasingly unstable supplies.” 

Resettlement is a goal. Furtado told how 
peasants are moving from arid and semiarid 
regions toward the humid lands of the state 
of Maranhao. 

“Settlers burn down the forests and start a 
rudimentary kind of farming. Rice is prac- 
tically the only cash crop. The tropical 
soils, deprived of their covering vegetation 
and put under extensive planting are rap- 
idly eroded, When the soil is destroyed, 
people move on to occupy and destroy new 
land. Those left behind can extract from 
the exhausted soil hardly enough for sur- 
vival.” 

More than 2 million 60-kilo bags of sugar 
are lost each year in Pernambuco State due 
to poor equipment and lack of fertilizer. 

Sudene hopes to ease this problem by re- 
settling 1 million people in 5 years. 

DONATIONS URGED 

Sudene also hopes to “liberate” 60,000 hec- 
tares (150,000 acres) in the rich sugar belt 
from wealthy landowners whom Furtado 
claims have more land than they can pos- 
sibly utilize. 

Sudene has asked landowners to donate 
land which can be irrigated and colonized. 
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Each peasant family would receive a plot of 
ground large enough to grow a profitable 
crop other than sugar. 

“Our main problem is money,” Furtado 
opis, “Most of it must come from Bra- 

1. 

“But before Brazil can start any agrarian 
reform the country needs complete admin- 
istrative and fiscal reform. Brazil loses 50 
percent annually in tax collection, 200 bil- 
lion cruzeiros ($625 million). 

“Furtado wants to moralize an immoral 
government,” said a top U.S. official in Rio 
de Janeiro. “It’s a big job.” 


[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 9, 1962] 


THE New Rep ARENA: AGITATORS FAN FLAMES 
IN BRAZIL 
(By Charles Keely) 

RECIFE, BRAZIL, March 8.— If we can or- 
ganize 2,000 peasants in every state in Brazil, 
we can start a revolution.” 

The speaker was a professional organizer 
of the leftist Peasant League in Brazil’s 
poverty-ridden northeast. He was talking 
to a group of workers on a sugar plantation 
near here. 

He said more than the required number 
had already been organized in the 10 states 
that comprise the northeast and that the 
goal also had been met in the southern state 
of Rio Grande do Sul that surrounds the key 
city of Porto Alegro. 

Brazil has 21 states. 

The peasants cheered the organizer's re- 
port. 

REVOLT THREATENS 

The threat of revolt has long simmered in 
the arid northeast where 22 million people, 
one-third of Brazil’s population, are trying 
to carve a living out of a desolate 500,000- 
square-mile area twice the size of France. 
But today Communists are fanning the fires. 

For years Brazil’s governments refused to 
face up to the problem. In 1958, President 
Juscelino Kubitschek suppressed an army 
report on the region. Kubitschek's succes- 
sor, President Janio Quadros, made it public. 
The report said: 

“It is no longer necessary for us to read 
the histories of China and India to know 
the significance and extent of misery. Right 
here in Brazil there is at this moment a 
population living on the lowest standard of 
subnutrition that a people can endure.” 

Discontent is a fertile area and the Com- 
munists are making great strides. The 
Government is countering with a 5-year de- 
velopment program, but it is encountering 
vigorous opposition in Congress and from 
large landowners in the northeast who are 
profiting from large sugar plantations. 

LANDOWNERS ON SPOT 

These landowners have threatened retribu- 
tion if the peasants revolt. The Brazilian 
Army is committed to the defense of the 
landowners and has already posted security 
forces near several potential trouble spots. 

Some progressive landowners have at- 
tempted to blunt Red propaganda, but with- 
out much success. In an effort to fight the 
Peasant League’s Castro-Communist line, one 
landowner recently showed his workers a 
U.S. Information Agency film on the Cuban 
revolution and how Fidel Castro betrayed 
his countrymen. 

“It's a lie,” shouted the peasants. They 
threatened to tear down the screen. 

In the big cities of Recife and Natal, 
Communist mayors are overwhelmingly pop- 
ular. They are initiating the first tangible 
reforms in the history of the northeast. 

In the face of this Red tide, some land- 
owners and other moneyed interests are be- 
ginning to awaken. Some have offered land 
for colonization projects. But others are 
pledged to fight reforms every step of the 
way. 
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BILL PUSHED 


One landowner who is also a member of 
the Pernambuco state legislature is trying 
to pass a bill to oust Peasant League Leader 
Francisco Juliao from his seat in the body 
on the grounds that Juliao spends most of 
his time in Cuba, or stumping Brazil’s south- 
ern states. 

“This would really ignite the peasants,” 
said a Brazilian army officer. “Every day it 
gets harder to defend these people whose po- 
sition is so entirely defenseless.” 

Negotiations are underway in Rio de Ja- 
neiro for a 5-year, $250 million U.S. grant 
and credit program for the northeast, but 
these are preliminary talks. 

And time is running out. 


TO BALANCE PAYMENTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a letter from my col- 
league, Senator Buss of Connecticut, 
to the editor of the New York Times 
concerning the persistent deficit in the 
U.S. balance of international payments. 

With the Reciprocal Trade Act and 
other administration programs affecting 
this balance of payments now before the 
Congress for consideration, I feel that 
this thought-provoking letter should be 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
for its consideration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 18, 1962] 
To BALANCE PAYMENTS—SENATOR URGES 

LARGER SHARE OF DEFENSE Costs From 

ALLIES 
To the EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

Your March 9 editorial “Sharing the De- 
fense Burden” comes to grips with the Na- 
tion’s most serious problem, the persistent 
deficit in the U.S. balance of international 
payments. 

I am pleased that the Times has endorsed 
the conclusion of President Kennedy and 
the Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress that a solution of our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem will require the industrial 
nations, especially those of Western Europe, 
to assume a larger share of the free world’s 
burdens in development aid. 

As one who has supported a lowering of 
trade barriers and who believes in the ex- 
pansion of world trade as an important ob- 


the 
its proposed trade legislation as the chief, 
if not sole, means to close the balance-of- 
payments gap. 
EXPORTS EXCESS NO SOLUTION 


The Joint Economic Committee, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, have concluded 
that whatever expansion of exports over im- 
ports may result from the administration's 
trade program—and this is a matter of un- 
certainty—it is no solution to the immediate 
problem presented by the payments deficit. 

In the words of the committee's report 
and this portion was unanimously endorsed: 

“The proposed new trade legislation will 
not solve our immediate and pressing bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. This will take 
vigorous and immediate steps to obtain fair 
concessions from the countries of Western 
Europe. These countries should meet a larg- 
er share of the cost of our mutual defense, 
and those now enjoying a surplus of pay- 
ments should assume a large share of the 
burden of aiding the underdeveloped coun- 
tries.” 

President Kennedy's press conference 
statements along the same lines encourage 
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me to believe that the administration has 
finally come to the realization that the pro- 
posed trade legislation alone is not enough 
to meet the danger we face from the pay- 
ments deficit. This appears to be growing 
worse, despite the temporary gain last year 
from debt prepayments, etc. At year’s end, 
it was running at an annual rate of $5 bil- 
lion, 

The President’s statements will not be 
enough. I believe he must exercise leader- 
ship in calling a conference of the major 
industrial nations to discuss not only a fair- 
er sharing of the free world’s burdens but 
other barriers to greater free world unity, 
notably the lack of a unified policy on trade 
with the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Suggestions for such a conference were 
made in a statement in which I was joined 
by Congressman THomas B. Curtis, of Mis- 
souri, following hearings of the Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Economic Policy in December, 
and more recently in the minority views in 
the Joint Economic Committee. 


CALL FOR CONFERENCE 


In the latter document, after endorsing 
the committee's recommendations for con- 
cessions from Western European nations, in- 
cluding unilateral reductions in their trade 
barriers, the minority expressed the hope 
that the administration would take ad- 
vantage of this expression of bipartisan con- 
gressional opinion to call immediately a con- 
ference of the Atlantic nations under the 
auspices of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development or article 2 of 
the NATO treaty. 

Subjects for discussion at such a confer- 
ence would include not only a more equitable 
sharing of the free world’s burdens, but also 
policy toward trade with the Sino-Soviet 
bloc and trade with Japan and other non- 
Atlantic nations. 

PRESCOTT BUSH, 
U.S. Senator from Connecticut. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF GREECE 
TO THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
FREE WORLD 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, March 25 
is the 141st anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Greece, which has special 
significance to the United States. 

The system of government that exists 
in the United States is based in large 
part on the principles laid down by the 
great Greek philosophers and statesmen 
of ancient times. Our forefathers, es- 
pecially Washington and Hamilton, were 
influenced by the ideals of freedom, lib- 
erty and national independence espoused 
by the leaders of ancient Greece. 

Then, 141 years ago, when Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras raised the flag of 
liberty that began the Greek war of 
independence, President Monroe and 
Daniel Webster, among other American 
statesmen, announced the sympathy of 
our Nation for a people who were striv- 
ing to be free of foreign domination. 

In the years since 1827, when free 
Greece elected its President, the world 
has gained greatly from its contribu- 
tions to a wide variety of fields, especially 
the sciences and the arts. The United 
States has benefited in great measure 
arom those Greeks who have come here 
over the years and whose descendants 
have joined the great melting pot that 
is the United States. The million and 
a half Americans today who are of Hel- 
lenic background are among our most 
distinguished citizens, taking their role 
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in business, government, architecture, 
and communications, to name just a few 
fields in which they have excelled. 

It is a special source of pride to me 
that earlier this year I received the 
award of Commander of the Royal Or- 
der of Phoenix, bestowed on me by the 
King of Greece through his consul 
general. 

Today modern Greece is a bulwark of 
freedom, with the distinction of having 
fought communism longer than has any 
other nation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Modern Greece, 
therefore, is more than a friend of the 
United States. It is our trusted ally in 
NATO, where we share the problem of 
protecting one another and the freedom 
of mankind everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an announcement of the ob- 
servance of the independence of Greece 
by the Greek Orthodox community of 
Philadelphia be printed immediately 
after my remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


On Sunday, March 25, 1962, the Greek Day 
of Independence shall be officially observed 
in Pennsylvania by proclamation of Gover- 
nor Lawrence. The Greek Orthodox com- 
munity of Philadelphia will with much 
pride, traditionally observe that day with 
the 60th annual church service at its Greek 
Church “Evangelismos” at 745 South 12th 
Street in Philadelphia, for this day is also 
the Day of the Annunciation after which the 
church is named. 

It was at such a service 60 years ago, that 
the 200-fold immigrants from Greece who 
had settled in Philadelphia, established the 
first Greek church in Pennsylvania and the 
Delaware Valley. It was the fourth such 
church to be established in the eastern 
United States and Canada. 

Before 1890 when the United States had 
opened immigration to the Greeks, only the 
Greck seamen who manned the Greek ships 
stopping at the main ports visited here. 
They stayed on Gaskill Street where a few 
Greek rooming houses and coffee shops were 
located. The Greek shipowners, the Ralis 
Bros., established the Greek churches at 
the other main ports so that the sailors 
would have a place to worship while they 
were away from home and stationed at New 
Orleans, New York, and Boston. 

Many Greek immigrants settled in Phila- 
delphia to work in the cigarette manufac- 
turing plant owned by the Greek-born 
Stephano brothers. Soon thereafter, Father 
Nathanial Sederis came to Philadelphia from 
the monastery in Mount Athos, and he found 
a few of his friends who were nostalgic for 
the comfort of worship in this new land 
where life was so full of hardships for them. 

At first they assembled in a Ukrainian 
church at Fourth and Pine Streets to worship 
together on Christmas of 1901, but it was 
on March 25, 1902, that they celebrated the 
Greek Day of Independence at a rented hall 
on the fourth floor at 810 Chestnut Street. 
flowing with these Orthodox who came from 

When in 1905, the hall became full to over- 


‘New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and from 


far away as Scranton, Altoona, and Loungs- 
town to worship and receive the sacraments, 
it was agreed to rent a larger building at 245 
South Sixth Street. 

Around 1907, a new priest, Father Demet- 
rios Petrides came from Greece and served 
the church, and his sermons inspired zue 
community members to preserve the Greek 
Orthodox heritage among ‘these American 
citizens of Greek birth. And they were filled 
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with the desire to purchase a church of their 
own to house the increasing influx of im- 
migrants and their families that were born 
here; and so, on St. Thomas Day (Sunday 
after Easter), in 1907, the members assem- 
bled in the Musical Fund Hall at Eighth and 
Locust Streets to hold a service to celebrate 
the success of a program to collect funds to 
acquire the church at 745 South 12th Street 
which was owned by the All Saints Episcopal 
Church and was deeded in 1845. 

On the 10th day of May in 1907 John P. 
Farmakis, Basil Athanasios, John D. Stroum- 
bsos, Frank Polites and Arthur Damianos, 
subscribed for a charter, on motion of T. 
Henry Walnut, attorney. The trustees who 
held office until the first annual election, 
were Constantine Stephano, John P. Far- 
makis, John Litras, James Assimopoulos, 
Saratos Zavakos, John Nestophoulos, and 
Thomas Pappas. On October 6, 1908, John 
P. Farmakis, the president, and John Cre- 
ticos the secretary, secured the mortgage of 
$23,000 for the community, and the dream 
became a reality. 

Through the years, other churches have 
been founded in the Delaware Valley. In 
order that they may remember the place 
where their fathers had come to worship 
and to perpetuate their heritage, and to 
honor the memory of those founders who 
had seen a need to establish roots with the 
past to encourage the present religious fol- 
lowing of the American youth of Greek 
descent, the church again proclaims the 25th 
day of March a day of commemoration, and 
will in the near future consecrate the church 
as a shrine in their memory. 

All the Greek churches and the friends in 
the Delaware Valley are invited to partici- 
pate in this celebration of the mother 
church, 

On Saturday, March 17, in the eyening at 
7:30, His Eminence Archbishop Iakvos of 
North and South America will officiate at the 
great vesper services of the Sunday of Or- 
thodoxy, at Evangelismos Church. Every- 
one is urged to attend, and to petition his 
eminence to bless this grand achievement. 

This petition, we submit to His Eminence 
in all humility. 


THE CHANGING SEAS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
other evening it was my privilege to read 
an article in the Rotarian, monthly pub- 
lication of Rotary International. I now 
call that article to the attention of those 
of my colleagues who have not yet had 
an opportunity to read it. It is entitled 
“The Troubled Seas,” and is written by 
Robert Rienow and by his wife, Leona 
Train Rienow. Mr. Rienow is a profes- 
sor of political science at State Univer- 
sity College, Albany, N.Y., and Mrs. 
Rienow is a professional writer. 

I ask unanimous consent to include the 
article in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

“The Troubled Seas” is a very apt 
description of the many significant 
changes which have taken place, are 
taking place and may take place in re- 
spect to the blue water which covers most 
of the earth’s surface. Increased de- 
mands for proteins to satisfy the hunger 
of the human race, so rapidly increasing 
in number, the emergence of new na- 
tions, a constant shifting in the mari- 
time rank of older nations, military con- 
siderations of very real significance to 
the United States particularly—all these, 
and other factors, have caused turbu- 
lence on the waters. 
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As much as any other people, Alaskans 
are aware of this. For they struggle now 
to save from extinction the most impor- 
tant red salmon fishery in the world, that 
of Bristol Bay. Great numbers of sal- 
mon are being taken by nationals of an- 
other country on the high seas, threat- 
ening preservation of the species and 
bringing a people always impoverished, 
the fishermen of Bristol Bay, even closer 
to the brink of economic disaster. And 
Alaskans have a lively awareness that 
Japanese and Russians are fishing king 
crab and ground fish in great number in 
the North Pacific, not far from Alaska’s 
shores. No one knows how much taking 
of king crab the fishery will support; no 
one knows the extent of the ground fish- 
ery; no one knows what plans what na- 
tions may have for future acceleration of 
already heavy fishing. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a threat in all the oceans of the 
world. Fishing efforts are stepped up 
without anyone’s knowing whether the 
marine population of the sea can sup- 
port such inroads. New England fisher- 
men have suffered hard blows from new 
and strong foreign competition. Our 
Government has been singularly remiss 
in taking constructive action to main- 
tain our place as a great fishing nation. 
But I suggest that even if it did so this 
would not provide the complete answer 
because what one great maritime nation 
does, another can surpass if the gov- 
ernment of that nation so wills it. What 
is needed I should think above all other 
things, and at an early date before such 
inroads are made on the fisheries of the 
world that they may be depleted, is a 
coming together of maritime nations in 
a common meeting place, for a frank 
and full discussion and perhaps a co- 
operative effort in making a worldwide 
census, as it were, of the fish population, 
and then—or is this hoping for too 
much?—a sharing on an equitable basis 
so that this great food may remain avail- 
able for man’s use. 

In the meantime, “The Troubled Seas” 
points up the problem in its gravity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TROUBLED SEAS 
(By Robert Rienow and Leona Train Rienow) 

In the fog-draped waters off South Korea, 

Japanese patrol boats are playing “the devil 

e.” As they plow the waters up and 
down the McPhee line, these tip-off guards 
keep a sharp radar eye peeled for Korean 
gunboats. This tricky game is the watch- 
and-run phase of an undeclared fishing 
war between the two nations. It is a portent 
of things to come, of à new and aggressive 
era in the struggle for the sea and its 
bounty. 

It all started when, in 1952, Korea laid 
exclusive claim to the ocean 200 miles from 
her shores, thus barrring the Japanese from 
their fishiest fishing grounds—$33 million 
a year of them. Soon the Korean “devil 
boats“ were picking up an average of 30 
Japanese trawlers and 400 Japanese fisher- 
men every year. At length Capt. Yasuji 
Watanabe, of Imperial Navy fame, took six 
Japanese patrol boats and sent them slink- 
ing in and out of the 1,000-mile-long fishing 
grounds, to spy out Korean gunboats. 
When they sighted one, they flashed the 
warning to their countrymen (newly 
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equipped with shortwave radios), who then 
blithely hauled anchor and slipped away 
into the fog with their catch. Korean 
“prizes” have dropped by 75 percent. But 
Captain Watanabe says, “This is no solu- 
tion.” 

All over the globe battles are breaking 
out over the riches of the seas. British 
fishermen have been casting their nets off 
the coasts of Iceland under the cannons of 
their own warships. Mexican authorities 
have, over the last 6 years, hauled in 60 or 
more American shrimp boats for allegedly 
stealing shrimp from what the US.A.’s 
southern neighbor considers its own seas. 

What do these outbreaks signify? What 
we are now witnessing is the first skirmish- 
ing in a worldwide attack on the freedom of 
the seas. Suddently mankind has multiplied 
his numbers until the globe is bursting with 
humanity, suddenly, too, mankind has come 
into technological advances which have 
made a brutal and efficient exploitation of 
the sea’s resources not only easy but 
universal. The ancient laws of the sea are 
crumbling before the onslaught. Clashes 
will increase until a new code of laws takes 
over the abrogated jurisdiction of the deep. 

Traditionally, the seas of the world have 
been primarily highways of commerce. And 
since the days of Grotius the littoral state 
confined its jurisdiction to the 3-mile limit 
of the marginal, or territorial, seas. Within 
this 3-mile fringe along its watery borders 
each state exercised total control over sea 
traffic, fishing, hunting, pearl and sponge 
diving, oil drilling, murder prosecution, and 
all other activities. Yet even these terri- 
torial waters permitted the right of innocent 
passage to a vessel bent upon its own not 
unfriendly business. 

As long as British influence was dominant, 
the seaward bounds of the maritime belt 
were rather inexorably fixed. Some few hardy 
Scandinavians made a half-hearted stand 
for 4 miles and had their sails trimmed. 
With a few splashovers, the 3-mile seawall 
held. 

Beyond the territorial seas were the high 
seas thought of as res nullius—belonging to 
no one. Such fishing as went on out there 
was a second-line sport. The high seas 
were the commercial arteries, the traffic 
lanes, of the civilized world. It is true 
that at one time in the 18th century Britain 
took to policing the contiguous seas to 12 
miles out in search of smugglers. It is also 
true that during its parched decade of pro- 
hibition the United States sallied forth to 
waylay bootleggers as far as 1 hour’s sailing 
from shore. Yet technically these contigu- 
ous zones remained part of the high seas 
whose principal use was as highways of in- 
ternational trade. 

The trade role of the seas is still vital, 
but their role as a food mine for hungry 
humanity may soon eclipse it. The globe 
is throbbing with new humanity. At a 1- 
percent annual increase in world population 
the number of souls on earth will increase 
by 10 times in less than 230 years. (Actu- 
ally, the rate of growth has been 1.5 per- 
cent over the last 5 years; had our ancestors 
over the Christian era alone matched our 
present fecundity and survival we would 
now be undignifledly piled up at the rate 
of 1 million persons per square foot of 
land.) 

Remarks Prof. Edward S. Deevey, of Tale: 
“At the tenfold increase level, worldwide 
population density would be 200 per square 
kilometer. Population needs for food alone 
require either that all men become exclu- 
sively herbivorous * * * or that the average 
production of agricultural land be increased 
by 10 times. Edible grains are not efficient 
enough to permit this * * *; the food plant 
of the future appears to be either Chlorella 
or water-hyacinth.” It is precisely to stave 
off this ghastly possibility for themselves 
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that the flesh-eating nations of the world 
are now locked in the struggle of the fishing 
banks. 

Nations have always competed for the 
delicacies of the sea. When arguments 
arose, regulation of the exploitation was 
handled largely by joint agreement by the 
states concerned. Whenever a valuable re- 
source of the sea was in danger of deple- 
tion, treaty arrangements between those 
nations most concerned have been under- 
taken. Sometimes this procedure has not 
been effective, and a species pays the price 
with extinction—or near it. The Arctic pen- 
guin, South Atlantic fur seal, harp, and 
hood herds of hair seals are such examples. 
Often regulation has been delayed, or pur- 
sued ignorantly. Fur seals, Atlantic salmon, 
sardines, shad, cod, lobsters, and halibut 
have at times dropped to alarming lows. 

It was, however, for the preservation and 
orderly slaughter of the fur seal that some 
of the most valuable precedents for treaty 
agreements were established. The agree- 
ment of 1911 between the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, and Russia restored 
the herd by prohibiting pelagic sealing and 
delegating the harvest as well as dividing 
the profits. Because of the habits of the 
seals, the treaty was relatively easy to ad- 
minister. The United States and Canada 
joined hands to restore the halibut. But 
the constant decline of fish stocks in the 
North Atlantic runs brought the United 
States of America, a decade ago, to sponsor 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention. 

There are now an International Pacific 
Halibut Commission, an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, and an Inter- 
national Whaling Commission—among nu- 
merous others. There is a proliferation of 
bureaucracies to make the reader cringe. 
Yet we can no longer match each threatened 
species in each critical area with a new 
treaty regime for regulation, even were these 
treaties equal to the task (which, indeed, 
they no longer are). 

Pressed by the world’s growing hunger, 
nations are not only pushing their juris- 
dictions eyen farther out into the sea, but 
they are stepping up the exploitation of the 
high seas, aided by fantastic inventions. 
Beyond the territorial seas a vessel (subject 
only to the authority of its registry) may 
abuse the seas as it sees fit. There over- 
fishing, abetted by scientific devices to spot 
the schools of fish with radar, can take 
place. There explosives blast wholesale 
death, and there the new suction pumps 
which suck in whole communities of shrimp 
and schools of fish like a vacuum cleaner 
take massive toll. There improper trawling 
wrecks spawning areas, and floating can- 
neries move in to bring an assembly-line 
technique to the slaughter of the tuna re- 
source as well as other species. 

There the “supreme example of individual 
enterprise,” as Lord Geddes expressed it in 
the House of Lords recently, is the harvest- 
ing of whales. In the old days a harpooned 
whale might drag a boat around for 5 or 6 
days before bleeding to death, thus keeping 
the whaler busy and out of prowl for a sec- 
ond whale. Today explosives on harpoons go 
off in the whale’s intestines and bring death 
with only an hour’s acute agony. Whale 
killing has been made so expeditious that 
the 20 fleets, operating in flerce competition, 
bring in 25,000 blue whales annually. They 
would bring in more, but the Whaling Com- 
mission has clamped on this limit. 

“The serious diminution in the whaling 
population cannot be divorced from this 
question of modern and easy methods of 
killing,” reported the Earl of Haddington. 
“These have brought the industry in the 
Northern Hemisphere practically to a stand- 
still, so scarce have whales become. 
Now all hands are turned to Antarctica, and 
there is grave danger of the same thing 
happening there.” 
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There are other abuses beyond the 3-mile 
limit. Oll-carrying vessels flush their tanks 
to foul the waters with a slick that kills 
water birds and marine life. Atomic- 
garbage dumping makes radioactive “hot” 
spots of oyster beds, and as more of these 
radioactive dumpings are established, more 
and more nations will find themselves in the 
helpless position of Monaco—protesting the 
disposal of nuclear wastes by France in its 
Mediterranean coastal waters. 

Today each state lives precariously. Many 
nations are on starvation's edge; others may 
soon be. Natural perils magnify suffering 
when populations densify. Only with the 
typhoon of August 1959, which bared the 
rock on thousands of hectares of rich rice- 
land, did Taiwan slip suddenly and pre- 
maturely into the category of food-short 
nations. 

So it is that at the same time that 
technology has been aggravating the abuses 
of the high seas, the increasing need for food 
has been building up the pressure inside 
the 3-mile dyke. Yet the ancient laws of 
the sea remained officially in force, 

It is strange indeed that it was the United 
States, whose larder is by no means lean, 
and whose need of free seas is greatest, who 
made the first effective breach in the 3-mile 
seawall. On September 28, 1945, the Presi- 
dent proclaimed that the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the United States would thereafter 
extend to the submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf, thereby torpedoing out of 
existence the status quo of centuries and 
opening an immediate sea rush of un- 
fathomed scope. 

Actually, the United States preempted 
title to the ocean floor out as far as it 
could make use of its resources—a depth of 
about 600 feet. The Continental Shelf is 
an indefinite, shifting affair from one part 
of the world to another. In mountainous 
areas the coast plummets down to watery 
depths from the shore rock; off Siberia this 
shelf invades the sea for 800 miles. Yet the 
U.S.A, made this geological question mark 
the basis of a new legal norm, Then, al- 
though disclaiming control over the surface 
waters, it set up under its management fish- 
ing zones in the heretofore “free” high seas 
off U.S. coasts, 

This was all a ravenous and uneasy world 
needed promptly to inundate Bynkershoek’s 
8-mile “range of a cannon shot“ —the in- 
ternational law which had protected the 
high seas since 1702. Doubtless the swell- 
ing population would have burst through 
the 3-mile limit in time; but in time the 
world might have been better prepared for an 
orderly transition. 

A blanket of claims was immediately 
clapped on the waters of the deep from 
Greenland to the Horn. Argentina made 
a claim for complete jurisdiction, horizontal 
and vertical, of all sea resources for hun- 
dreds of miles beyond its coast. The legal 

for the sheikdoms of the Middle 
East reviewed their concessions to see which 
ones might yield an extra royalty out of off- 
shore drilling. Latin American countries 
dreamed up the “bioma” theory of biological 
“oneness” between the denizens of the sea 
and the coastal population. 

Eeuador put in a claim for a vast piece of 
briny real estate, and began stopping Ameri- 
can tuna vessels between 12 and 25 miles off 
her coast. Despite U.S. State Department 
protests, fines of $49,000 were actually 
slapped on these unlucky Vessels. Indeed, so 
periious has the sea become in the last few 
years that the U.S. Congress has passed a 
law reimbursing the American vessel wher- 
ever it is victimized through illegal acts of 
a foreign country claiming jurisdiction over 
the high seas. Not since the Barbary cor- 
sairs were liquidated by Stephen Decatur 
has such widespread piracy flourished and 
such indemnity legislation been demanded. 
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In the wake of the United States action, 
Peru laid claim to an extensive area in the 
Pacific. In November, 1954, her warships 
and aircraft seized five whaling vessels fly- 
ing the Panamanian flag, dropping bombs 
and leveling machinegun fire on them at 
distances of 160 to 354 miles offshore. Peru's 
courts then imposed a staggering fine of 
$3 million on the startled vessels—a fortune 
which was ultimately paid by Lloyd's of 
London and the American underwriters. 

The United States protested and reiterated 
its disclaimers of the rights of encroachment 
on the surface of the high seas, But its 
voice was no longer audible amid the shouts 
of the preemptors, 

It is obvious that for the United States as 
leading maritime power in the world, its 
keenest interest lies in keeping the territorial 
sea narrow and the high seas broad. This 
ancient policy of Britannia, who wanted 
room for her ships to sail and a place for her 
enterprisers to lay their cable, was vital 
business for Britain, and it is doubly so for 
the United States. “Extend the 3-mile limit 
to 12 miles,” U.S. Chief Negotiator Arthur H. 
Dean warns, “and you undermine American 
military and naval security.” 

How? The 6th Fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean is squeezed until it has no room to ma- 
neuver. The international waters of the 
Aegean Sea become nothing but a discon- 
nected series of pools that even a hoverboat 
couldn’t hopscotch through. The Baltic Sea 
is metamorphosed into a navigational night- 
mare. The Bay of Bengal and, indeed, the 
extensive waters of the southwest Pacific 
around Indonesia and the Philippines be- 
come formidable obstacles to a warship in a 
hurry. And it must be remembered that the 
air is international only where the water is. 

But the most disturbing challenge to U.S. 
security comes from the fact that while the 
United States and its allies are maritime and 
trading powers, the Soviet Union is 12th in 
line as a maritime power. Thus it can sit, 
with its protected internal lines of commu- 
nication, grinning sinisterly as it contem- 
plates its stealthy underwater fleet—largest 
in the world—far below the petty, boring re- 
strictions of surface craft. With every 
broadening of territorial waters for whatever 
ostensible reason, safe sanctuary for Russia’s 
500 submarines widens, Additional neutral 
waters are created where the subs may freely 
linger, without threat of harassment from 
air or surface. Aghast at the confusion, the 
diplomats called a conference. 

The first—the Gevena Conference on the 
Law of the Sea in 1958—was attended by 83 
nations. There was no backing away from 
the Continental Shelf doctrine any longer. 
Indeed, 25 sovereign nations had already 
unilaterally adopted a breadth of their mar- 
ginal seas of more than 6 miles. Russia was 
joyfully leading the fight for a 12-mile limit. 
But no agreement was remotely possible. 

The second conference, in March 1960, con- 
tinued the argument. When Iceland, on a 
fish economy, lined up in Russia’s 12-mile 
corner, the American-Canadian team bowed 
to the march of events and suggested: “Why 
not push the territorial waters out to a legal 
6 miles, and set up a zone of national fish- 
ing rights for another 6?” 

To the “six and six" proposal was, of 
course, added treaty recognition of estab- 
lished fishing rights of outsiders—for a 
period of time. “Fair enough,” shrugged 
the British, though “I cannot pretend that 
I like it,” added John Hare ruefully. The 
old 3-mile “range of a cannon shot“ had 
served Britain well. Still, he understood 
that the Russian 12-mile outrage had to be 
forestalled. 

So the scurrying for the two-thirds’ ma- 
jority began, with the final tab washing up 
54 votes in favor, 28 against—1 vote short 
of the number needed. In a last-minute at- 
tempt to save the conference from sinking, 
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the United States rose to move reconsidera- 
tion. But attaché cases were already being 
snapped and pens pocketed. The reconsid- 
eration move also failed of a two-thirds’ 
acceptance. “Here we go back to the old 
chaos,” groaned Ambassador Dean. “Bitter 
disappointment. A sad day for the United 
Nations,” concluded Britain’s Mr. Hare. 

The newly independent nations were 
“thinking too big” to be hemmed in at a 
legal 6 miles. And the Russian grin widened. 

The sea-law conferences missed their mark. 
They attempted to do a patchwork job on 
the old system and did not grapple with the 
underlying question: how do we make our 
oceans productive for our growing popula- 
tions and yet cling to the freedom of the 
seas? But one eye-opening fact came out of 
the meeting. They did betray at last the 
impotence of the maritime powers to defend 
the freedom of the seas in anything like its 
traditional form. 

We must shift our effort in bold new 
directions. The seas, we must admit, are 
now common. There is no way outside of a 
mass-annihilating war to reverse this trend. 
Consequently we ought, instead of continu- 
ing to carve the high seas up among nations, 
or regulating them through a multitude of 
commissions, grant legislative authority over 
the seas to a single international agency, 
preferably the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Such an approach would 
offer some assurance of protection of the 
seas for all mankind against all manner of 
abuse. 

Could it bring order out of present chaos? 
We cannot do worse than we are doing now. 
The sea is in deep trouble. A centuries-old 
regime of honored law is toppling under the 
impact of technological and sociological 
change. So drastic a change demands bold, 
fresh action. 

It was one of the early architects of mari- 
time law, England’s Good Queen Bess, who 
in 1580 sternly proclaimed: “Neither can a 
title to the ocean belong to any people or 
private persons, forasmuch as neither na- 
ture nor public use and custom permit any 
possession thereof.” Today nature has been 
vanquished, and public use and custom ap- 
pear to have switched sides. But the truth 
remains, 

We have seen that the seas haye become 
an arena of conflict in the era of population 
spillover, But the gunboats that are patrol- 
ling the fishing grounds are but the scout- 
ing parties of the hordes to come. Unless 
regulation is forthcoming, instead of a war 
of Jenkin's Ear, we may have the war of Lin 
Chin's stomach. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. McCLELLAN] be recognized tomor- 
row morning when the Senate convenes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saut of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO 9 O'CLOCK AM. 
TOMORRROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
pursuance with the agreement entered 
into, I move that the Senate now stand 
in recess until 9 a.m., tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 23, 1962, at 9 o’clock a.m. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of a Poll, First Congressional 
District of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 
Mr.GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for the 


past several years I haye sent out the 
questionnaire to the people who reside 


kansas. Out of 8,000 who received the 
questionnaire, more than 1,500 replies 
were returned to me, which is approxi- 
mately 17 percent of the total. The 
questions asked dealt with current do- 
mestic and international issues. In ad- 
dition to the cooperative interest shown 
by the recipients of the poll, many news- 
papers of the district printed the ques- 
tions by number in their columns. As a 
result, an additional number of people 
who were subscribers participated in the 
project. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
of the answers received to the 11 ques- 


the people who had “no opinion” on the 
various questions involved in the survey. 
I was gratified at the responses to the 
questions asked, as this indicates that 
our people are well informed with regard 
to the vast problems confronting the Na- 
tion. 

The responsibility of making decisions 
on legislative questions and issues is 
solely that of the Member himself. Views 
and observations of constituents are very 
valuable in arriving at conclusions and 
determinations on bills upon which the 
Member is called upon to vote. The re- 


in the First Congressional District of Ar- tions asked was the small percentage of sults of the poll follow: 
[Percent] 
Yes | No No 
opinion 
1. Do you favor balancing the budget even though it could mean the elir ination of some of the Federal services now provided or being proposed? 83 14 3 
2. re 9 approve of an all-out effort to be the Ist nation to place a man on the moon although such effort would entail the expenditure of several billion 8 
inn m . ] a ˙mm ĩðé ññĩð ³ ³ ͥ ] ] d SS he 66 8 
3. In order to meet current governmental costs which are mounting, do you favor increasing the debt limit from the present figure of $298,000,000,000 to 
the proposer figure oF S000 000,000; 0007- ð . ͤ— ¼— ＋ꝗœꝙét-tͤ q ͤ— 27 68 5 
4. Do you favor the building and maintenance of the strongest defenses of Anme oso ee cook oo Ne ee ae 87 8 5 
5. Do you favor the parcha of $100, 000,000 of United Nations bonds, the proceeds of which would be used to pay off debts incurred by the United 
Wations Armed Farves itl Manger r y aint IU EO 19 72 9 
6. Would you favor buying these U.N. nds if the failure to do so could or would mean the collapse and liquidation of the world organization 43 48 9 
7. Do you favor and approve the action taken by the U.S. Government to place an embargo on shipments to Cuba? 95 3 2 
8. Would ees favor a tax bill which would stop up any loopholes in the present tax laws even though it would carry a compromise provision which 
would tax savings accounts, divicends, and interest? ooo le oa aa cs ok 44 47 9 
9. Would you favor an expansion of the food stan p plan Fons its relatively limited scope to include a much larger part of the country 26 53 21 
10; Da: you favor the President’x trade agreements program?.. . . x . 44 20 36 
11. Do you favor establishment of the Youth Conservation Cana which would be similar to the CCC of the 1930˙87 30 59 11 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Bye- 
lorussians form a distinct ethnic group 
in the large body of Slavic peoples. 
Their long and turbulent history shows 
that they formed a national group of 
their own in their homeland, east of Po- 
land and west of Moscow, centuries be- 
fore the rise of the modern Russian 
state. Then, early in modern times, Bye- 
lorussia was made part of Russia, but 
the Russian regime could not eliminate 
the Byelorussians as an ethnic group. 
The more their oppressors tried to ab- 
sorb them into the large Russian na- 
tion, the more Byelorussians clung to 
their national ideals, and longed for the 
day of their freedom. This came about 
in 1918, after the cverthrow of the czar- 
ist regime in Russia. 

On March 25 of 1918, Byelorussians 
asserted their freedom and proclaimed 
their independence by establishing the 
Byelorussian National Republic. The 
new republic was then recognized by the 
governments of several countries; thus 
the new state attained sovereignty in 
historic Byelorussia. Unfortunately the 
independence thus proclaimed did not 
last long. The Red army attacked and 
overran the country early in 1921, put- 


ting an end to the Byelorussian National 
Republic. Since then the country has 
been part of the Soviet Union, and some 
10 million Byelorussians have been 
sealed off from the free world. Just as 
their ancestors longed for their freedom 
while suffering under Russian czars, so 
these stouthearted Byelorussians are 
longing for their freedom while enduring 
the almost unbearable yoke of Commu- 
nist totalitarian tyranny. Let us hope 
and pray that they attain their national 
goal: their freedom in their historic 
homeland. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for cen- 
turies the 10 million people of Byelorus- 
sia lived under the domination of the 
Russian czars, and now they are suf- 
fering under the totalitarian rule of the 
Soviet Union. But like so many other 
peoples in the Soviet Union, they have 
doggedly refused to be assimilated. This 
brave and sturdy Slavic people has lived 
in its historic homeland in the cold 
northern regions of Russia, between 
Poland and Moscow, since the beginning 
of recorded history, long before the rise 
of modern Russia. Between the czarist 


autocracy and the Soviet tyrants they 
have enjoyed only a brief period of free- 
dom, shortly after the First World War. 

When the decrepit Russian autocracy 
was overthrown toward the end of the 
First World War, many of the oppressed 
peoples were freed and proclaimed their 
independence. When the first Russian 
Revolution broke out in February 1917, 
Byelorussian territory fell under the 
control of the New Provisional Govern- 
ment in Moscow. In March all the exist- 
ing Byelorussian organizations held a 
conference calling for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Russian Empire as a federa- 
tion, with Byelorussia as one of the 
states with complete autonomy. But 
when the second revolution in October 
carried the Bolsheviks into power in 
Moscow, they established a Byelorussian 
district committee at the Russian Soviet 
of Deputies of Peasants and Workers. 
This committee did not have the sup- 
port of the Byelorussians. The next 
Byelorussian congress, in December 1917, 
was surrounded by units of the Red 
army. But 2 months later the un- 
daunted Byelorussians succeeded in 
clearing their country of Bolsheviks, and 
on March 25, 1918, they proclaimed their 
national independence and founded the 
Byelorussian National Republic. That 
historic event marked the beginning of 
free life in Byelorussia and ushered in a 
new era for its people, fulfilling their 
ancient dreams that they might one day 
reestablish a free and independent 
Byelorussia. Thus March 25, 1918, re- 
mains a landmark in Byelorussian his- 
tory and a date that Byelorussians the 
world over remember. 
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During the next 3 years the new and 
weak state fought valiantly for its very 
existence, but in the end it was over- 
whelmed by the sheer brute force of the 
Red army. Early in 1921 the country 
was overrun, and the White Russians 
were unable to continue their efforts to 
form an independent and indivisible 
Byelorussian nation. Thus ended the 
free and independent state of Byelorus- 
sia, and thenceforth began the enslave- 
ment of the Byelorussian people by the 
Communists from the Kremlin. For 40 
years these peoples have been living 
under the harsh and relentless yoke of 
totalitarian communism. Their expe- 
rience with the ruthless tyranny of their 
Soviet dictators has left them miserable, 
yet they still breathe the spirit of free- 
dom and independence, and pray for 
deliverance from the Kremlin’s tyranny. 
On this 44th anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence Day we join them in their 
prayer. 


California Defense Dollars Go National 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, seven of 
the larger California defense contrac- 
tors recently reported to the California 
Defense Industries Committee of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce procure- 
ment data covering the national pattern 
of their relations with suppliers and ven- 
dors for articles, materials, and services. 

This compilation of the data is on an 
annual basis for the various corporate 
fiscal patterns ending in the 1960-61 
period, the most recently available data 
in each case. Each reporting corpora- 
tion carries on an intensive procurement 
and contracting program aimed at the 
widest possible participation nationally, 
and in each case a main facet of the 
total program is the determination that 
small business receive an equitable op- 
portunity to compete for subcontracts for 
articles, materials, and services of all 
kinds. 

California defense contractors are do- 
ing business in 49 States with all kinds 
of enterprises from the local hardware 
store to the giants of industry. Truly, 
California defense dollars go national. 

The seven reporting California defense 
contractors listed $2,720,791,614 in dol- 
lars expended in 49 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to suppliers and ven- 
dors of articles, materials, and services. 

Principal States receiving the impact 
of the California national procurement 
effort are: 


In reporting for this study the com- 
panies that reported small business data 
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revealed: 29.56 percent of procurement 
dollar to small business; 70.44 percent of 
procurement dollar to large business; 
(15.9 percent national average to small 
business). 

The accompanying table is a percent- 
age breakdown by State of the total pro- 
curements reported expended in each 
State. 

California defense dollars go national— 

50-State breakdown 


042 
. 0006 
73 
003 
. 08 
44 
726 05 
384 -08 
954 50 
691 -66 
575 .025 
000 .02 
49, 562, 013 1,82 
27 818 171 1.02 
10, 708, 289 39 
16, 742, 102 62 
89, 892 - 003 
244, 701 - 009 
319, 056 .012 
9, 214, 004 34 
102, 470, 052 3.77 
26, 765, 743 8 
14, 230, 738 .52 
145, 360 . 005 
30, 123, 502 1 
874 0 
1, 334, 518 .05 
371, 295 014 
1. 701, 188 000 
177, 207, 193 6.52 
293, 375 .108 
330, 098, 183 12.12 
649, 392 . 239 
215, 788, 964 7.93 
2, 269, 633 -083 
6, 175, 790 +227 
63,854,936 | 235 
4, 326, 528 . 159 
4, 667, 023 172 
11. 747 0 
27, 775, 545 1.02 
99, 461, 019 2.19 
372, 116 14 
20,072 727 25 
13, 251, 410 487 
1, 686, 503 06 
424, 326 10 
12, 854, 446 472 
705, 016 . 026 
2, 720, 791, 614 009 


4 Will not total 100 percent because of rounding. 


United Service Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was an honor and a privilege for me to 
have had the opportunity to present the 
USO Salute Certificate to the U.S. Naval 
Station, Washington, D.C., at a cere- 
mony on March 21 at the USO Club on 
Lafayette Square. The certificate com- 
mended officials of the naval station 
for their cooperation in advising per- 
sonnel of USO facilities in Washington, 
D.C., and was accepted by the station’s 
commanding officer, Capt. H. A. Adams. 

All the Members of the Congress are 
familiar with the outstanding work done 
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by the United Service Organizations dur- 
ing World War II, not only in the United 
States but in all areas of the world in 
which our troops were sent. This in- 
cluded in many instances the frontlines 
in the Pacific as well as remote, isolated 
bases in the Arctic. Many articles and 
stories have been written about those 
who contributed their time and talent 
to entertainment of our Armed Forces 
at home and abroad, many of whom are 
bright stars in the theatrical world. In 
conjunction with such efforts, the effi- 
cient operation and pleasant atmosphere 
of the clubs is due to the hundreds of 
thousands of hours contributed by vol- 
unteers who shall forever be nameless, 
those who manned information desks, 
made coffee, baked cookies, and checked 
coats. These people are the heart of 
USO. 

It is certainly to be hoped that suffi- 
cient interest in USO can enable it to 
meet the challenge of our enlarged de- 
fense effort. I am personally concerned 
about the fact that the present club lo- 
cated in the old Belasco Theater has 
been asked to vacate its quarters. To 
date the General Services Administra- 
tion has been unable to find an adequate 
substitute. Efforts must be made in 
every way possible to see the USO is 
properly housed and that its basic needs 
are met. 

As the President has said, “keeping the 
peace is a lonely job.” I know of no 
organization that can do more to assure 
the kind of morale which must be main- 
tained to preserve the proper picture of 
the American man under arms to in- 
sure the security of his country. 


Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1962, Americans of Byelorus- 
sian descent and Byelorussians all over 
the free world will commemorate the 
44th anniversary of the proclamation of 
Byelorussian independence. 

Byelorussians proudly and justly boast 
of their long and glorious history. They 
are among the oldest known Slavic peo- 
ples, living in their historic homeland in 
northeastern Europe. They had formed 
their own state late in the middle ages, 
and successfully preserved their freedom 
until the rise of imperial Russia. Their 
country was forcibly incorporated into 
Russia in 1795. 

Continuous efforts were made by the 
Byelorussians to regain their freedom, 
and finally in 1917, the revolution in 
Russia offered an opportunity for them 
to regain their independence. 

The All-Byelorussian Congress con- 
sisting of 1,872 delegates from all corners 
of the country, convened in Minsk on 
December 18, 1917. This Congress be- 
came in fact the constituent assembly of 
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Byelorussia and elected the Rada (coun- 
cil) and its presidium as its executive 
bodies. 

On March 25, 1918, the Rada and its 
executive council proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Byelorussia. 

Unfortunately, the independence of 
Byelorussia was of short duration, and 
the country was soon once again the 
victim of Russian aggression and dom- 
ination. 

In spite of the cruel oppression of 
Soviet Russia, the people of Byelorussia 
have continued their valiant struggle to 
regain their freedom. 

On this 44th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of Byelorussian independence, 
the people of the United States join with 
Byelorussians throughout the world in 
the hope that Byelorussia may again 
gain independence, and in the fervent 
prayer that the people of Byelorussia will 
soon attain the freedom for which they 
have struggled so long. 


Support for Expanded Domestic Sugar 
Industry Announced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received a report on the action taken at 
a conference of representatives of sugar- 
beet producers yesterday at Denver, 
Colo., which I believe will be of interest 
to my colleagues who are concerned 
with the U.S. sugar program. This 
conference was called by the Wabash 
Valley Beet Growers Association, repre- 
senting 6,000 producers in Indiana and 
Illinois for the purpose of planning a 
coordinated effort to get sugar legisla- 
tion that will allow increased domestic 
production of sugar. Many Members of 
Congress and sugar industry represent- 
atives from domestic areas were invited 
to participate. 

As reported to me, the resolution 
adopted at the conference will provide 
100 percent of the growth of the market 
to domestic areas, 75 percent of which 
would go to sugar beets and 25 percent 
of which would go to sugarcane. On the 
assumption that the total growth for 
next year will be 150,000 tons, this would 
amount to 112,500 tons annual growth 
to the beet areas. Seventy-five percent 
of this, or 85,000 tons would be set aside 
each year for new growers. Converted 
to acres, this figure would mean that 
new growers would be provided about 
35,000 acres a year, as compared with 
the 20,000 acres under the proposed sugar 
program announced some weeks ago by 
all segments of the sugar industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to report to 
my colleagues the foregoing provisions of 
the plan worked out in Denver yesterday, 
because it shows that the representatives 
at this conference have worked out a 
realistic and achievable plan to allow 
American sugar producers a greater 
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share of our domestic sugar consump- 
tion. Many Members of this body and 
of the other body have expressed their 
support of American farmers in the 
sugar program. The Sugar Act must 
be amended and extended during the 
present session of the Congress, and I 
am hopeful that amendments to the act 
will reflect the necessary expansion of 
our domestic sugar industry along the 
lines reported above. 


We Should Abolish These Nuisance 
Taxes Left Over From World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1961, I introduced H.R. 814, a bill 
to repeal the so-called nuisance excise 
taxes which were enacted as an emer- 
gency measure during the Second World 
War. 

Ever since I came to Congress I have 
exerted efforts in an attempt to have 
these taxes removed, and I still believe 
that they should be eliminated. I was 
interested to receive last month the fol- 
lowing letter from the editor in chief of 
Mademoiselle magazine, and its enclo- 
sure, an open letter to the 87th Congress. 

While we may not think that the 10 
percent excise tax on those so-called lux- 
ury items used by American women, such 
as handbags, jewelry, and cosmetics, are 
as important as the telephone tax, we 
must, nevertheless, not forget that the 
American woman is a necessary adjunct 
to the American man and that we all 
want them to be as pretty as possible and 
to spend as little as possible of our hard- 
earned cash in becoming so. Of course, 
there is the argument that if we remove 
these excise taxes, women would then 
have that much more money to spend on 
additional items. So much the better. 

In a more serious vein, I do believe 
that it is time for the Congress to re- 
peal these unnecessary taxes. 

The above-mentioned correspondence 


follows: 
MADEMOISELLE, 
New York, N.Y., February 23, 1962. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We do hope you will spare a 
moment of your valuable time to read the 
attached open letter to Congress requesting 
repeal of the 10-percent luxury tax. This 
letter appears in the March issue of Made- 
moiselle, whose readers represent some 
2,205,000 college-educated young women, 
most of whom are of voting age. True, the 
style of this forthcoming editorial may sound 
lighthearted, but this should in no way in- 
validate the seriousness of our purpose. 


We feel that this matter is of great concern 
to the women of our country, and we would 


greatly appreciate your thoughtful consider- 
ation of it. 
Yours very truly, 
BETSY TALBOT BLACKWELL, 
Editor in Chief. 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1962. 
Miss BETSY TALBOT BLACKWELL, 
Editor in Chief, Mademoiselle, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Miss BLACKWELL: This will serve to 
acknowledge receipt of yours of February 23 
concerning the repeal of the 10 percent ex- 
cise tax. 

Ever since I came to Congress, I have been 
exerting every effort to have all of these 
“nuisance” taxes eliminated. 

Iam enclosing a copy of my bill, H.R. 814, 
which will be of interest to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 
MADEMOISELLE, 
New York, N.Y., March 1, 1962. 

Dear Concress: It's 18 years, come April 
Pools’ Day, since a bill was passed putting a 
20-percent tax on a number of items (hand- 
bags, luggage, furs, jewelry, and cosmetics, 
in particular) without which no self- 
respecting American woman would be able 
to function in public—or private either. 
The purpose of this luxury tax, as you called 
it, was to restrict the sale of commodities 
containing things useful to the war effort. 
We were glad to cooperate at the time. 
Such temporary taxes are customary during 
wars. But instead of lifting it after hostili- 
ties were over, you made the luxury tax of 
World War II a permanent fixture—though 
you did reduce it to 10 percent in 1954. 

Considering a number of facts—that its 
original purpose no longer exists; that it dis- 
criminates not only against certain indus- 
tries but against the entire female sex; that 
the burden of it falls equally on everyone, 
which makes it a lot tougher on a girl in 
her first job than on a psychiatrist’s wife; 
and that it’s not only unfair but just plain 
old fashioned to describe things women can’t 
possibly do without as luxuries—we think 
it’s high time you did something about it. 
Several bills are being proposed this session, 
we hear, that would remove the levy on some 
of these so-called luxuries. We hope you'll 
see your way to passing one of them. 

After all, women look and feel and are so 
much prettier, happier, and nicer with 
powdered noses, lipsticked lips, and hand- 
bags in which to stow away their change 
purses, cigarettes, Kleenexes, spectacles, pen- 
knives, keys, matchboxes, parking tickets, 
lipsticks, safety pins, and unopened bills. 
And perfume does seem almost necessary. 
And as for a bit of mink. 

Love, 
MLLE. 

P.S.—Just one more thing, which doesn't 
apply to all women, but most certainly does 
to all those in the fashion industry—about 
whom we have a lot to say in this issue. If 
everyone from nurses to policemen can de- 
duct the cost of their uniforms from their 
income taxes, why can't we? Our uniforms 
are not a bit less essential (and, alas, much 
sooner obsolete). If we didn’t dress to prove 
our point, we couldn’t keep one of the big- 
gest businesses in America going. 


Little-People-to-Little-People Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CHELF 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 
Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, it is mani- 
festly clear that Peter, the 10-year-old 
son of my able colleague, PETER W. 
Ropino, of New Jersey, has an excellent 
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idea in his desire to spearhead the little- 
people-to-little-people program in writ- 
ing letters to Khrushchev to protest the 
fallout of bombs. 

Congressman Robo is to be com- 
mended for his suggestion that this chil- 
dren’s crusade be broadened in scope by 
answering the Communist crusade for 
world domination with our children’s 
crusade for world education. 

If all of us here will assist the children, 
as they take up the crusade as a per- 
sonal challenge, working individually and 
in groups such as Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and 4-H clubs, I believe it could be an 
effective weapon in the fight for our 
cause. The more information dissemi- 
nated concerning our free way of life, 
our Founding Fathers, our ideals, our 
aims and desires, the better it will be for 
our democratic way of life. 

It is an excellent idea, I believe, for 
our children to correspond with other 
children in Russia and Communist-dom- 
inated countries, as well as parts of the 
free world, too. The more children of 
other lands can learn about America 
through their own counterparts in age 
and interest, the more understanding 
they will have about what respect we 
have for the Russian people, themselves, 
and how earnestly we desire to live in a 
peaceful world. 

Indoctrinated though the Communist 
children are, as they grow to adulthood, 
by the ideology of communism, such a 
crusade could cause a most significant 
“breakthrough” in their understanding 
concerning the true aspects of our demo- 
cratic aims and ideals. This effort on 
the part of our children is a wonderful 
idea and certainly merits the support 
and encouragement of all freedom-lov- 
ing Americans. 


Statement Relating Accomplishments of 
the Public Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is now in its 15th consecu- 
tive year of freedom from outbreaks of 
infectious disease introduced from 
abroad, and we are spared the ravages 
of smallpox, plague, and cholera, despite 
the fact that these diseases continue 
to flare up in other parts of the world. 
This is due to the alertness and efficiency 
of the quarantine officials of the Public 
Health Service, who are stationed at all 
of our major seaports and air terminals. 
When you consider the volume and 
speed of international travel these days 
and the rapidity with which infections 
can spread, you begin to realize the debt 
we owe to these tireless workers of the 
Public Health Service. 

These are just examples. Others 
could be drawn from a number of fields. 
The automobiles rolling off the assembly 
lines this fall, for instance, will be 
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equipped with devices to reduce harmful 
exhausts because of Public Health Serv- 
ice research and leadership in the con- 
trol of air pollution. And many of 
them will have seat belts because of the 
Service’s long-term campaign to reduce 
automobile accidents. 

As a Representative of the State of 
New Mexico, where a great number of 
American Indians live, I think I can sup- 
ply some firsthand information on what 
the Indian health program of the Public 
Health Service is accomplishing there. 
In my opinion, the program is opening 
up a new and hopeful aspect of life to 
the Indian people. 

Let me give you a few facts about my 
own area. Apply these on a broader 
scale and you see a picture of outstand- 
ing achievement. 

There have been two dramatic im- 
provements since 1955—a drop of 20 per- 
cent in the overall death rate, and a 
drop of 40 percent in the infant death 
rate. Deaths from tuberculosis, the 
once-dreaded prime killer of the Indian, 
have been greatly reduced. Since 1956 
only one death from tuberculosis has 
been reported in Valencia County. In- 
fectious diseases are watched so care- 
fully that there has not been a single 
major outbreak among my constituents 
since 1955. 

These bare statistics do not convey the 
enormous educational job of the Indian 
health program. A field program brings 
public health nurses directly to Indian 
homes, and health educators and sani- 
tarians work directly with the people in 
opening up new vistas of healthful liv- 
ing. The Indians are beginning to work 
out their health problems and their con- 
fidence in Public Health Service person- 
nel is manifesting itself increasingly. 
This is especially evident in joint efforts 
to improve home sanitation—a major 
factor in high infant illness and death. 

You can see from these few facts that 
a notable job is being done by the Serv- 
ice. To get such amazing results in a 
health area, the Public Health Service 
must have, it seems, a group of well- 
qualified, hardworking and purposeful 
people on the job. 

In fact, for his direction of the Indian 
health program, Dr. James R. Shaw, a 
longtime career officer of the Public 
Health Service, was awarded the Gorgas 
Medal of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States last No- 
vember. This medal is presented for 
distinguished work and outstanding 
leadership in preventive medicine. It is 
my very good fortune to know Dr. Shaw 
personally, and this description aptly fits 
his accomplishments in advancing the 
health of the American Indians. 

Hardly a month goes by when we do 
not read of similar honors going to 
Public Health Service staff members. 
Recently, for example, Dr. Sidney Uden- 
friend, Chief of the Laboratory of Clin- 
ical Biochemistry at the National Heart 
Institute, received the Hillebrand prize 
for 1961, the top honor of the clinical 
society of Washington. 

Last month, Dr. Thelma B. Dunn, of 
the National Cancer Institute and a 
world authority on the pathology of 
cancer, was one of the six recipients of 
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the second annual Federal Women’s 
Award, created to honor career women 
in the Federal Government. 

And shortly before the beginning of 
this year, President Kennedy presented 
Dr. Robert Felix, Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, with 
one of the Rockefeller Public Service 
Awards for his notable career in Fed- 
eral health. 

The foregoing are only a few examples 
of awards and honors which have gone 
to Public Health Service personnel with- 
in the past few months. I could cite 
many, many others. 

Mention could also be made of the 
numerous examples of leadership in the 
complex of health professions in the 
United States. To name only two: Dr. 
Jack Masur, Director of the Public 
Health Service’s Clinical Center, is the 
current president of the American Hos- 
pital Association; and Mrs. Lucile Leone, 
Chief Nurse Officer of the Public Health 
Service, serves as president of the Na- 
tional League for Nursing. 

The Public Health Service, Mr. 
Speaker, is deserving of recognition for 
the work it has done and I think that 
we can have every confidence that its 
contributions in the future will be as 
great. 


Capability of White Sands Missile Range 
in Space Vehicle Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
vent of manned vehicles capable of lunar 
and planetary missions is almost upon 
us. Such vehicles will be very costly 
and must be recovered if at all possible. 
A land recovery area, removed as far as 
possible from population centers and 
from possible loss in oceans, surely will 
be an essential part of the spaceflight 
program to which we are committed. 
Such an area must be planned as an 
integral part of the space flight program. 

The White Sands Missile Range is the 
only inland, fully instrumented range 
within the United States. Its competi- 
tors either offer an airbase, of very lim- 
ited area, or an ocean wherein all 
vehicles can be lost. The WSMR offers 
an equipped, already developed area of 
5,600 square miles, plus 15 years of mis- 
sile firing and drone recovery, as well as 
complete airbase support. Although 
this range is far removed from large 
population concentrations, yet the func- 
tions of the range are served by an 
extensive network of power, communica- 
tion, and transportation facilities. The 
range is crossed by about 1,100 miles of 
hard-surface road. All necessary phys- 
ical ingredients are present for further 
development of this unique land range 
into the necessary space vehicle landing 
site. 

The people of southern New Mexico 
and of west Texas, although aware of 
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the hazards, will not oppose this best 
utilization of the WSMR in the interests 
of the national space-flight program. 
The following briefly stated facts will 
support the claim that WSMR offers 
the most effective, least expensive means 
of providing such a range, in a climate 
nearly ideal for optical and radar sys- 
tems. Further supporting information 
will be made available upon request. 
LANDING INSTRUMENTATION 


More than $350 million has been spent 
by agencies of the DOD on development 
programs at WSMR. The range has 
supported the firing of more than 15,000 
missiles, using about 1,200 precisely 
located instrument sites. 

Locations surveyed to first order 
accuracy include such optical instrumen- 
tation as 159 cinetheodolite sites, 171 
telescope sites, 84 ballistic camera sites, 
500 fixed camera sites, and such others 
as 41 radar stations—including 8 FPS- 
16’s—10 telemetry stations, 10 mobile 
vans, and 210 DOVAP sites. 

The present long-range radar, optical, 
timing, and telemetry systems, with 
minor modifications, can track and land 
glide vehicles and other currently ap- 
proved vehicles. 

Data reduction systems complement 
the range instrumentation and produce 
the maximum in data quality in mini- 
mum time by up-to-date methods and 
computer systems. 

WSMR has more than twice as many 
tracking instruments, and more than 
twice as many types of instruments, as 
any competing land range. 

LANDING SPACE AND FACILITIES 


About 4,600 square miles surrounding 
the range can be made an emergency 
landing area since this area is virtually 
unoccupied and since much of the 
present instrumentation could equally 
well scan such an area. 

The Alkali Flats, lying entirely within 
WSMR, offers over 100 square miles of 
very hard surface for skid landings or 
ballistic drops. Runways up to 15 miles 
in length are easily possible without ob- 
structions to glidepaths needed for fore- 
seeable vehicles. 

The natural surface of the Alkali 
Flats exceeds the bearing capacity speci- 
fied for first-class highways. The Cali- 
fornia bearing ratio ranges from two to 
four times the California bearing ratio 
of a coastal dry lake bed, has no yearly 
flooding, and not only is nonabrasive but 
acts as a lubricant under pressure. 

Special facilities include the Aero- 
medical Research Laboratory, a track 
for test of human and animal subjects, 
a high-speed precision tract 35,000 feet 
long for guidance system testing, an 
environmental facility for simulating vi- 
bration testing of components under ex- 
treme altitude, temperature, and pres- 
sure conditions, the central inertial 
guidance test facility, balloon launch and 
drop operations for the Air Force, and 
the multitude of laboratories, shops, 
computers, and engineering facilities of 
the Army Missile Test Center. 

Educational and recreational assets of 
the region match the technical experi- 
ence and competence of the WSMR. 
Nearby are New Mexico State University, 
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Texas Western College, and a graduate 
center of the University of New Mexico. 
CLIMATE 


Visibility is unlimited about 90 per- 
cent of each year. A 60-mile visibility 
is typical. Overcast conditions average 
about 14 percent of the year. 

The air is clear and dry, rainfall 
averaging less than 7 inches per year, 
so that corrosion is at a minimum. 

Year-round weather is very favorable 
for landing vehicles at an arbitrary time. 
Dry air and other atmospheric condi- 
tions permit maximum performance of 
optical instrumentation not obtainable 
at other ranges. 


Ahepa Biennial National Banquet Honor- 
ing Congress Reminder of Gallant 
Greek-American Forebearers Who 
Fought for Greek Independence and 
Reestablishment of Democracy in 1821 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, 1821, the Greek War of Independence 
against Ottoman rule began when Arch- 
bishop Germanos of Patras unfurled the 
national flag of Greece. We will observe 
the 141st anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence this coming Sunday. 

This past Monday night I had the dis- 
tinct pleasure of being the honored 
guest of the Greek-American commu- 
nity in my home city of Springfield at the 
15th Ahepa biennial national banquet 
honoring the Congress of the United 
States, held at the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
here in Washington. I was escorted by 
my good friend, Mr. George W. George, 
president of Atlis Chapter No. 85, Order 
of Ahepa, of Springfield. During the 
banquet tribute was paid to President 
Truman for initiating his 1947 aid plan 
to save Greece from poverty, starvation, 
and possibly anarchy following the rav- 
ages of World War II. 

WHAT AHEPA REALLY MEANS 


Mr. Speaker, I think it is only fitting 
that we should pay tribute this week to 
the Greek-Americans who have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to American culture, 
and to their forebearers who fought hard 
for the independence of their native soil 
in 1821. The word Ahepa“ itself ex- 
plains the organization of Greek-Ameri- 
cans founded on July 26, 1922, at Atlanta, 
Ga., as follows: A—American, h—hel- 
lenic, e—educational, p—progressive, 
and a—association. 

As an organization devoted to 40 years 
of programs and accomplishments in 
the fields of American citizenship, edu- 
cational projects, and charitable endeav- 
ors, the Ahepa fraternity takes the op- 
portunity at these national banquets to 
pay tribute to the Members of Congress 
for their devoted services to the welfare 
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and progress of the American people and 
government. 


WORDS OF PERICLES PERTINENT TODAY 


Let me read to you from the Ahepa 
banquet pamphlet, with its pertinent and 
timely quotations from Pericles, the 
Athenian statesman: 


The responsibilities of all men toward their 
community and country—this land of liberty 
and freedom—has been an integral part of 
the precepts of the Ahepa. 

The will of the American people, expressed 
through their representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, is the will of dedi- 
cated freedom—the will to give service to 
our country—and the will to contribute 
toward its progress and welfare. The even- 
tual expression of the will and desire of the 
American people can only be finally deter- 
mined and proclaimed through the Congress 
of the United States. 

Some 2,500 years ago, Pericles appeared 
before the people of ancient Athens, setting 
forth the principles of democracy with these 
words: 

“Because in the administration it hath 
respect not to the few but to the multitude, 
our form of government is called a democ- 
racy. Wherein there is not only an equality 
amongst all men in point of law for their 
private controversies, but in election to pub- 
lic offices we consider neither class nor rank, 
but each man is preferred to his 
virtue or to the esteem in which he is held 
for some special excellence: nor is anyone 
put back even through poverty, because of 
the obscurity of his person, so long as he 
can do good service to the commonwealth.” 

Pericles then established the standards of 
citizenship and conduct by stating: 

“And when Athens shall appear great to 
you, consider then that her glories were pur- 
chased by valiant men, and by men that 
learned their duty; by men that were sensible 
of dishonor when they came to act; by such 
men as, though they failed in their attempt 
yet would not be wanting to the city with 
their virtue, but made unto it a most honor- 
able contribution.” 

The words of Pericles, the Athenian states- 
man, still ring out today, some 25 centuries 
later, with clear meaning and intent. 

And so, at these Ahepa congressional din- 
ners, it is the fraternity’s opportunity to 
pay its respects and to record its recognition 
to the U.S. Congress, those men who “were 
sensible of dishonor when they came to 
act’—who “learned their duty”—and who 
“made unto it [America] a most honorable 
contribution.” 


SPRINGFIELD ATLIS CHAPTER AHEPA RESOLUTION 


Mr. Speaker, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include with my remarks at this 
point a copy of the resolution recently 
adopted unanimously by Atlis Chapter 
No. 85, Order of Ahepa, in Springfield, 
and signed by Mr. George, the president, 
and Mr. George Klatsas, chapter sec- 
retary: 

Whereas the Honorable Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
U.S. Representative of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, has labored diligently in the in- 
terests of the citizens of the congressional 
jurisdiction; and 

Whereas the Order of Ahepa is conducting 
its 15th biennial national banquet in the 
city of Washington, D.C., on Monday, March 
19, 1962; and 

Whereas the members of the Altis Chap- 
ter of the Order of Ahepa, at Springfield, do 
wish to show their expression for his devo- 
tion to duty: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by unanimous declaration 
this chapter of the Order of Ahepa designate 
the Honorable Epwarp P. BOLAND as its honor 
guest at the 15th Ahepa national banquet. 
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ARCHBISHOP GERMANOS TOUCHED OFF 
REVOLUTION 
Mr. Speaker, 141 years ago when Arch- 
bishop Germanos raised the standard of 
the cross in his monastery at Patras, few 
people outside Greece realized that the 
insurrection led by this daring church- 
man was to see the rebirth of independ- 
ent Greece after the lapse of some 2,000 
years. Yes, for 2,000 years Greeks had 
lost their freedom and then lived under 
alien rulers in their homeland. And the 
life they led under the Ottoman sultans 
since mid-15th century was almost un- 
bearable. They had tried to free them- 
selves from the oppressive yoke of Otto- 
man Turks, but they themselves alone 
were not equal to the task, and for that 
reason all attempts made prior to 1821 
were short of success. But the final at- 
tempt made in 1821 proved successful. 
The bloody struggle that started in 
that year lasted more than 6 years. At 
times the course of the struggle seemed 
uncertain. Even with considerable out- 
side aid the righteous cause of Greece 
suffered some serious setbacks. But as 
Greeks braced themselves in a do-or-die 
fight, and as the amount of outside aid 
was on the increase, doubts as to the out- 
come of the struggle vanished. In Oc- 
tober of 1827 when the enemy’s fleet was 
destroyed at the historic naval Battle of 
Navarino, Greece’s oppressors were van- 
quished and Greek independence as- 
sured 


It is simple enough for us today to 
narrate in a few sentences what the 
Greek warriors accomplished in the 
course of a strenuous war lasting almost 
7 years. It is easy for us to view those 
events from the distance and marvel at 
the brave deeds of those Greeks against 
their ruthless oppressors. And these 
few words cannot do them adequate jus- 
tice. But neither time nor distance can 
dim the admiration with which we re- 
gard everything the Greeks did for the 
realization of their national dream, for 
the attainment of their national political 
independence. 

Since 1821 the people of this country 
have followed the course of Greek his- 
tory with keen interest; we have been 
intensely concerned with the safety and 
security of Greeks in their homeland, 
and have helped them on more than 
one occasion to strengthen democracy in 
this birthplace of democracy. I am in- 
deed glad that we have been able to do 
this, and on this 141st anniversary of 
Greek Independence Day we are proud 
to have Greece as our loyal ally in de- 
fense of democracy in the free world. 


Problems of the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
increasing proportion of the elderly in 
our population means that there needs 
to be an increasing accent on age as well 
as on youth. A hundred years ago, one 
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out of 38 Americans was over 65. In 
1900, one out of 25 was over 65. Today 
15 million Americans, or one in every 12, 
are 65 or over. The fact is that ad- 
vances in medical science have resulted 
in remarkably lengthening our life ex- 
pectancy which was about 40 years in 
1850, 58 years in 1860, 60 years in 1930, 
and has since risen as high as between 
65 and 70 years for certain groups, par- 
ticularly white females in our popula- 
tion. 

Conditions adversely affecting older 
people cannot be limited to a specific 
age group. Discrimination against em- 
ployment of older workers becomes a 
serious handicap for some people in their 
forties. ‘The incidence of chronic dis- 
ease begins to rise sharply in middle age. 
Housing problems for the elderly are 
concerned with persons aged 60 and 
older. Eligibility for old-age insurance 
benefits begins at 62 for women and 65 
for men. Medical research in the aging 
process requires study of changes occur- 
ring throughout the span of life. 

What has been our attitude toward 
people over 65? Until very recently, it 
has been one of mere tolerance. Even our 
little kindnesses and courtesies toward 
the aged were patronizing and conde- 
scending. It was as if they were a sepa- 
rate breed, straining our patience; a 
disagreeable fact of life to which we 
learned to resign ourselves. These at- 
titudes became so firmly entrenched 
that even the aged tended to think of 
themselves in that way. 

We saw to it that those over 65 lost 
their self-respect; that advancing age 
loomed as a fearful experience. We told 
ourselves, told our young, told our old: 
“By the mere act of accumulating years 
you have forfeited respect. You cannot 
earn, you cannot learn.” They stood 
accused of the crime of being old and 
they believed, with the accusers, that 
they were guilty. 

Do we not pride ourselves upon our 
escape from barbarism, upon our civi- 
lized instincts? Yet, a recent report to 
the Special Committee on Aging of the 
U.S. Senate reveals that of 15.3 million 
persons 65 years and older and who are 
not in institutions, 55 percent had in- 
come less than $1,000 in 1959. What is 
more, of 6.2 million families where the 
family head was 65 or over, half had 
less than $2,900 income. Of 3.6 million 
aged persons living alone or with non- 
relatives, half had less than $1,010. 

Relatively few of these aged persons 
are fully employed. Over four-fifths of 
all persons over 65 are receiving bene- 
fits from the old-age insurance program. 

Twenty-nine percent of these elderly 
persons have no liquid assets such as 
bank accounts or savings bonds, and 67 
percent have less than $2,000. 

We see the old people around us emo- 
tionally and economically dependent up- 
on the young—lonely, sick, and a burden. 

True, we have done a little, but very 
little. We are making a substantial pay- 
ment in old-age benefits. But money 
alone cannot dissipate the problems of 
old age. 

Terribly important among these prob- 
lems is the problem of medical care. It 
has been found that chronic disease is 
more common among aged individuals 
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with family income under $2,000 than 
for higher income aged groups. In other 
words, illness appears to be directly re- 
lated to income, Aged persons go to 
hospitals more often and stay longer 
than younger persons. On the average 
the time spent in a general hospital is 
more than twice as long for persons 65 
and over than for persons under 65. 
Aged persons see doctors more frequently 
than do younger persons. 

Only 42 percent of retired persons 65 
and over have some form of insurance 
coverage. While aged persons with low 
incomes are likely to have the greatest 
difficulty in paying medical and hospital 
bills, they are least likely to have any 
insurance protection. And, ironically, 
the aged in poorer health are less likely 
to have hospital insurance than their 
healthier contemporaries. 

Another area in which the aged are 
unjustly treated involves compulsory 
retirement, an industry doctrine which 1s 
based on fallacy. One man of 65 is not 
another man of 65. He may be physi- 
cally fit, he may be infirm. Some are 
truly dead before they die. Others are 
young and vigorous even up to death. 
Age of itself proves nothing; the question 
is what the man is, how he thinks, how 
he feels, what he can do. How cruel to 
cast out vigorous, competent workers on 
the basis of a mere statistic. How many 
men do we ourselves know who, after 
compulsory retirement, suddenly lose 
their grip on life and die within a short 
time after leaving work? 

We must absorb the teaching that life 
and learning are a continuous process. 
Then what is now called the tragedy of 
old age will turn into a time of rich 
fulfillment, 

Look at the men and women of ripe 
age who have been marked by history— 
Galileo, Spenser, Verdi—who were cre- 
ative in their 90th year. Or you can 
point to such men as Orlando, who at 
91 was a member of the Italian Senate, 
professor at the University of Rome, 
head of a very successful law firm, and 
the only survivor of the prime ministers 
who concluded the Peace of Versailles. 
Or Churchill or Bernard Baruch and 
other aged but nevertheless young in 
mind and spirit. Some of these people 
I have personally met and been im- 
pressed with their vigor and interest in 
living and in life. Yes, you will point to 
these and say, “But these are the spe- 
cially gifted, the chosen few.” Lou will 
say, “I have not these great gifts” and 
that “I shall have outlived my useful- 
ness by the time I am 65.” But I say to 
you that one common fact was true of 
all these men—they had never given 
up their interest in living and had never 
doubted their capacity for learning. 
That is the way of life we can all em- 
brace. 

At 73 I refuse to believe that in 2, 3, 
5 years I shall suddenly abandon my in- 
terests and feel abandoned. My being in 
Congress has nothing to do with this. 
I have been in Congress since I was 33, 
and I find that the enthusiasm for new 
problems, the excitement of learning, 
the stimulation of plays, of opera, and 
music, and reading, and love for wife and 
children, continue with the years, and 
I know that because these are with me 
I shall never be old. 
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I like what Dr. Martin Gumpert, au- 
thor of “You Are Younger Than You 
Think,” said: 

It now remains for us to transfer our med- 
ical experience, our scientific knowledge, into 
social attitudes. If we accept the older citi- 
zen as an asset to our community instead of 
a burden, if we restore his dignity and inde- 
pendence, if we listen to his judgment and 
experience, if we respect his rights and chal- 
lenge his responsibilities, we may be on our 
way to fulfill mankind’s most ardent hope; 
a mature society governed by wisdom. 


Hundreds of bills are introduced in 
every session of Congress dealing with 
the many phases of aged and retirement 
living. Still, little positive legislation re- 
sults either because of lack of under- 
standing of the immensity of the prob- 
lems, or failure to accept responsibility. 
It is vital that we undergo a sharp re- 
orientation in this regard, and give 
prompt and effective support to programs 
such as President Kennedy’s proposal for 
medical aid to the aged. Our senior citi- 
zens have the right to demand no less 
than this. 

The responsibility for the aged does 
not, however, rest solely on the Govern- 
ment; it is a responsibility within each 
home and for each individual. While 
the State can provide such machinery as 
low-cost housing, to enable old people 
to live away from the families, and mu- 
nicipalities can provide social centers, 
and States can provide institutions, and 
the Nation can provide old-age mone- 
tary assistance, and employers can do 
away entirely with compulsory retire- 
ment and can employ more people in the 
older age brackets—all this will be in- 
complete unless and until the attitude of 
the people toward old people will change 
with the changing times. 

We have taken away the prestige of 
the old. They are permeated with the 
feeling that they are on the shelf and 
gathering dust. The complaint for the 
major portion of the old folks is justi- 
fied. There are thousands of jobs that 
old people can fill. They were success- 
fully reabsorbed in war industries. 

There are child-guidance clinics dot- 
ting the country. The country is al- 
most barren of old-age guidance. Ihave 
only touched on the highlights here and 
there, but this failure of ours will grow 
in proportion to the increasing rate of 
the number of citizens over 65. By 
1980 it is estimated we will have a popu- 
lation of over 20 million citizens who 
have passed their 60th birthday. If we 
continue in this rut of thinking, we are 
courting tragedy. This pitiful waste of 
human resources is one that touches each 
individual intimately. How many have 
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asked themselves, “What will happen to 
me when Iam 65?” Is it a problem only 
when it becomes my problem? Youth 
is a hope and age is a fulfillment. Shall 
we be so childish that we concentrate 
only on the hope and never on the 
fulfillment? 

Walt Whitman has talked of the 
grandeur and exquisiteness of age. How 
many of us would accept that as true? 
We cannot, and only because we have 
failed the aged. 

We protect the rights of man. 

We protect the rights of children. 

Why not recognize the rights of the 
aged? 


Railroads Vital to Our Economy and 
Defense—New Frontier Fast Becoming 
New Tax Tier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Le) 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1962 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
railroads want to retain the franchises 
they hold they should increase and im- 
prove their services and facilities—these 
are vital to the Nation’s economy and 
defense. In this the Federal Govern- 
ment should give assistance wherever 
possible. 

Railroads, by forced curtailments to- 
day, are becoming almost as extinct in 
certain areas as countless other private 
initiative in what was once regarded part 
of the free enterprise system which 
made America great. 

The New Frontier is fast becoming the 
new tax tier in destroying private and 
individual initiative. The oppressive 
and confiscatory taxes being proposed 
by the so-called liberal individuals and 
groups is just more evidence that these 
self-styled liberals are the same indi- 
viduals who believe in spending the other 
fellow’s money and then getting it back 
from the taxpayers with interest. 

In fact one self-styled liberal indi- 
vidual who is a candidate for Governor 
in Pennsylvania has just publicly stated 
that any individual who promises a tax 
cut in the State should be arrested for 
perjury. Yes, these New Frontier boys 
are fast becoming the new tax tier boys. 

Many taxes have and continue to 
stifle and destroy the business of our 
American railroads. These railroads are 
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vital to the economy and defense of the 
Nation. Elimination of certain excise 
taxes and reduction in individual taxes 
will create a greater expansion of the 
Nation’s economy in a more sound tax 
atmosphere and environment. Threat- 
ened curtailments and retrenchments 
will not be necessary in all phases of our 
national life. 

Let us all join in a renewed effort and 
faith in our country by encouraging free 
enterprise, and not making necessary 
such protests as the following which I 
have just been called upon to make to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the public interest: 

Manch 16, 1962. 
Hon, Rupert L. MURPHY, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MURPHY: It has come to my at- 
tention that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 
has filed notice with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that they will remove 
service between Harrisburg, Pa., and Buffalo, 
N. T., on trains 571 and 570 effective April 
15 next. 

I know it is not necessary for me to go into 
detail in opposition to the railroad com- 
pany’s petition for I understand you have 
already been deluged with countless protests. 

A considerable portion of the area served 
by these two trains is in my district which 
incidentally has been certified by President 
Kennedy as an economically distressed area. 
The President has asked that all Federal 
departments and agencies cooperate where- 
ever possible in the matter of eliminating 
economic distress in these areas. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out 
that if the petition of the company to re- 
move these trains is granted it can only 
add to the economic ills of Pennsylvania, 
and particularly in an area where the econ- 
omy is second to only one other area in the 
Nation as far as unemployment is con- 
cerned. 

I am informed that the removal of these 
trains will mean the loss immediately of 24 
jobs for mobile unit clerks and approxi- 
mately 110 railroad personnel. 

The service now afforded by these two 
trains is the only daytime service available 
for passengers, mail, and express. 

However, I am more interested in the 
overall economic situation because the re- 
moval of these two trains from an area 
which is now almost isolated by dwindling 
train service means that any business or in- 
dustry contemplating coming into the area 
will certainly change their plans. Further- 
more, without adequate rail facilities it can 
only aggravate the situation to the extent 
that people or business and industry now 
located in the area might move out. 

I certainly recommend that the Commis- 
sion deny the petition of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. to remove trains 571 and 570, 
and I will appreciate my protest being 
placed on the official record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivor D, FENTON, 


SENATE 
Fripay, Marcu 23, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962) 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

Archbishop Vasili, of the Byelorussian 
Autocephalic Orthodox Church in the 


United States, offered the following 
prayer: 

In the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

Almighty God, our Father, we, Thy 
children, humbly bow and acknowledge 
Thy divine benevolence and offer our 
profound gratitude for the abundant 
blessings Thou hast bestowed upon 
America and her people. 

We entreat Thee, our Saviour, to look 
favorably upon our beloved President 


and to strengthen and assist him in h's 
duties, and in his leadership of the strug- 
gle for freedom throughout the world. 
Bless our Vice President; grant wisdom 
and courage to the Members of the Sen- 
ate, this temple of peace, freedom, and 
justice. Merciful Father, we recommend 
to Thy grace the souls of the heroic dead 
of our Armed Forces; grant them eternal 
rest, in Thy kingdom in Heaven. 

Eternal God and Redeemer, Thou hast 
instilled in our hearts at birth the desire 
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to live as free human beings. We beseech 
Thee today, on the 44th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence of Bye- 
lorussia, to lift Thy benevolent counte- 
nance on that enslaved nation, and to 
sustain them with hope of freedom from 
the godless tyranny of the Kremlin. 

Almighty God and Father of all na- 
tions, we pray to Thee that the Byelo- 
russian nation and all other nations in 
captivity may soon have Thy blessed 
freedom; that they may assume their 
rightful place among the free nations of 
the world under Thy guidance, care, love, 
and righteousness. 

We humbly bow our heads before 
Thee, our God and Redeemer, and faith- 
fully implore Thee to accept this, our 
prayer, and bless the United States of 
America and Byelorussia. 

May Thy glorious name, our God and 
Saviour, reign and shine in our hearts 
and be blessed now and forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, MANsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 22, 1962, was dispensed with. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

le Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a semi- 
annual research and development procure- 
ment actions report, for the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1961 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENT OF Acr RELATING TO ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE RYUKYU 
IsLANDS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act providing for the economic 
and social development in the Ryukyu 
Islands (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON EXTRAORDINARY CONTRACTUAL Ac- 
TIONS To FACILITATE THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
extraordinary contractual actions to facili- 
tate the national defense, for the calendar 
year 1961 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 


REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 
A letter from the Acting Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on borrowing authority, dated Decem- 
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ber 31, 1961 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


EXTENSION OF LIMITATION ON CONSTRUCTION~ 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY, RELATING TO THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 2 of the act of 
July 7, 1960, as amended, to continue the 55- 
percent limit on construction-differential 
subsidy for construction, reconstruction, and 
reconditioning of ships for 1 additional 
year (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Report ON BATTLE Act 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“The Battle Act in New Times” (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Report ON REVIEW OF POLICIES AND PROCE- 

DURES FOR CONTROLLING AND SHARING THE 


Costs OF SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN 
RENEWAL PROJECTS, URBAN RENEWAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of policies and 
procedures for controlling and sharing the 
costs of slum clearance and urban renewal 
projects, Urban Renewal Administration, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, June 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4281, TrTLE 18, 
UNITED States CODE, RELATING TO GRATUITY 
TO CERTAIN PRISONERS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 4281, title 18, of the United 
States Code to increase from $30 to $100, the 
amount of gratuity which may be furnished 
by the Attorney General to prisoners dis- 
charged from imprisonment or released on 
parole (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

FrxInc OF FEES PAYABLE TO THE PATENT 
OFFICE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to fix the fees payable to the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Report ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY HOUSING AND 
Home FINANCE AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, on tort claims 
paid by that Agency, for the calendar year 
1961; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EXTENSION or Contract MAIL ROUTES 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to permit the Postmaster General to extend 
contract mail routes up to 100 miles during 
the contract term (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
Resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
To Enact LEGISLATION PROVIDING MEDICAL 
CARE FOR THE ELDERLY THROUGH SOCIAL 
SECURITY FINANCING 


“Whereas a major problem facing a large 
number of the elderly citizens among us is 
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how to meet the rising cost of medical care 
with fixed or declining income; and 

“Whereas the social security system has 
enabled large numbers of our elderly citizens 
to maintain á way of life which preserves 
their identity and their dignity and their 
independence and their purpose; and 

“Whereas adding medical care would be a 
ont extension of the social security idea; 
an 

“Whereas the medical care proposal is 
deadlocked in Congress; and 

“Whereas the problem involved transcends 
party: It is hereby 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion to provide medical care for the elderly 
through social security financing, and that 
the State secretary transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Member thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
February 21, 1962. 

“WILLIAM C. Mamas, 
“Clerk, 


“Kevin H, WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Two resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“HOUSE MEMORIAL 4 


“Memorial commending the U.S. Attorney 
General for his forthright action in re- 
questing Mr. Robert Welch to submit 
evidence of his allegation that a few 
thousand Communists are concentrated 
in key departments of the Government 


“To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE U.S. ATTORNEY GENERAL: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Mr. Robert Welch, founder of the John 
Birch Society, in a rally at Austin, Tex., on 
November 29, 1961, according to a story car- 
ried by the Associated Press, stated that ‘a 
comparatively few thousand Communists, 
concentrated in key departments’ of the 
Government have taken the United States 
‘steadily down the road to communism by 
steps supposedly designed and pre- 
sented * * * as ways of fighting communism.’ 

“Upon being apprised of the remarks made 
by Mr. Robert Welch, the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral directed one of his assistants to im- 
mediately inquire from Mr, Welch as to the 
basis of his charges. A letter was trans- 
mitted to Mr. Welch on December 8, 1961, 
and it was suggested therein that he pro- 
duce his evidence to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation so that they might take neces- 
sary measures to prosecute those who are 
in violation of our laws. 

“The action taken by the US. Attorney 
General is commendable and it is hoped that 
this initial action is followed up so that 
any evidence in possession of Mr. Welch be- 
comes available for purposes of prosecution 
of violators. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
prays: 

“1. That the members of the Arizona 
House of Representatives hereby commend 
the Attorney General of the United States 
for his forthright action in requesting that 
Mr. Robert Welch turn over to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation any evidence in his 
possession which substantiates his allega- 
tion that thousands of Communists are em- 
ployed in key departments of the Federal 
Government. 

“2. The Secretary of State of Arizona is 
directed to transmit copies of this memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
Attorney General of the United States, mem- 
bers of the House Un-American Activities 


“Attest: 
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Committee and of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Committee, and to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the U.S. Congress,” 


“HOUSE MEMORIAL 5 


“Memorial requesting the Congress of the 
United States to enact a bill which legal- 
izes the use of wiretapping evidence in 
courts: 


“To the Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Whereas many widely known and notori- 
ous criminals in the United States have 
avoided conviction because the law pro- 
hibits the use of wiretap evidence; and 

“Whereas Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy has proposed that the Congress of 
the United States legalize wiretap evidence 
subject to strict and enforceable regula- 
lations; 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, 
prays: 

“1. That the Attorney General of the 
United States is hereby commended for his 
action in proposing that certain types of 
wiretap evidence be admissible in courts. 

“2. That the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation which shall permit the use 
of wiretap evidence in courts and there- 
by promote effective prosecution of criminal 
acts. 

“3. That the secretary of state of Arizona 
transmit a copy of this memorial to the 
Attorney General of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the California 
State Board of Agriculture, at Sacramento, 
Calif., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to safeguard the future supply of milk by 
continuing the present level of price sup- 
ports on milk; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res, 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alex- 
ander Hamilton as a national monument. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is the pend- 
ing business or pending motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate Joint Resolution 29, pro- 
viding for the establishing of the former 
dwelling house of Alexander Hamilton 
as a national monument. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
the following is a proper parliamentary 
inquiry, but I should like to submit it, in 
seeking a little guidance for my remarks: 
Am I correct in understanding that the 
program—or, at least, in my understand- 
ing of what is proposed—is to offer Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 58 as a substitute 
for Senate Joint Resolution 29? Am I 
correct in that understanding, or is that 
a proper parliamentary inquiry? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is of the opinion that some statement of 
that type was made on the floor. How- 
ever, that is not a parliamentary inquiry, 
inasmuch as the question before the Sen- 
ate is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate Joint Resolution 29, pro- 
viding for the establishing of the former 
dwelling house of Alexander Hamilton 
as a national monument. However, the 
Chair thinks the Recor discloses that 
the Senator from Montana has made 
some such announcement as to his in- 
tention. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I had heard a ru- 
mor to that effect, Mr. President, and I 
did not know whether it was official or 
whether it was still in the rumor stage. 

Mr. President, I have a copy of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 29 before me. If it 
could be stripped of these rumors and I 
would not say threats, but those things 
which are generally assumed are to be 
used as draperies around, over, above, 
under, or substituted for Senate Joint 
Resolution 29, I think it would hardly 
be worth debating. 

I do not know whether our fiscal situ- 
ation would warrant the expenditure 
that Senate Joint Resolution 29 would 
incur, but I think that would be the only 
issue or question that would be worthy 
of consideration insofar as Senate Joint 
Resolution 29 is concerned. 

Certainly, nobody would object to the 
restoration of the former dwelling house 
of Alexander Jamilton. There may 
have been some persons, some years ago, 
and there may be a few today, who dis- 
agree with his philosophy of govern- 
ment; but I am sure they would not 
carry it to the point of objecting to the 
restoration of the house he lived in. 

So, Mr. President, that is not the real 
issue, but it is the rumors that have dis- 
turbed us. If someone would just clear 
them up and satisfy us that they are not 
true, that there is no justification for 
them, that no violence would be done to 
the fundamentals of our Government, 
to the basic rights of individuals and of 
the sovereign States, by reason of Senate 
Joint Resolution 29 being proposed to be 
taken up and considered—if someone 
would just remove those distressing ru- 
mors and allay our fears of such meas- 
ures or attempts to abuse and disuse 
what is ordinarily proper legislative pro- 
cedure in order to accomplish something 
that is very obnoxious to many good citi- 
zens of this country and to some sov- 
ereign States of this Nation, why, then 
we could very well proceed with the or- 
derly business of the Senate. We could 
move to important matters that await 
legislative consideration. We could con- 
sider and deliberate upon issues which 
are vital to the economic stability of our 
country, to our economic strength and 
welfare, and, even more vital, to impera- 
tive issues and problems that are inter- 
national in scope, that involve issues and 
dangers which might threaten the very 
existence of our Nation and, going fur- 
ther, even imperil the freedom of man- 
kind throughout the world. 

Tragically, however, sometimes the 
frivolous prevails over the serious and 
the important, and I am most apprehen- 
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sive and concerned at the moment that 
that is what has happened here in this 
great, august body, the Senate of the 
United States. But these things happen, 
and when they do we have no alternative 
but to take our position and to support 
it, maintain it, defend it, and promote it. 

Mr. President, I put the emphasis in 
my remarks today on promoting. I do 
not want to appear to be in the attitude 
of defending. I do not have to defend 
that in which I believe. I support, ad- 
vocate, and promote that in which I 
believe. In this instance I do not think 
it is any of the business of the Senate 
of the United States or of the Federal 
Government to try to force sovereign 
States to do things which some think 
they should do, but which come, in my 
opinion, in the category of not being par- 
ticularly any of their business. 

So, once again, the Senate is faced with 
and has under debate a proposal that, 
in my opinion, is far beneath its dig- 
nity and away beyond the appropriate 
scope of important matters with which 
this great deliberative body should be 
concerned. 

Yes, Mr. President, when I say it is 
beneath the dignity of the Senate, I 
really think that is true, in view of the 
important issues the Senate should be 
considering, in view of the fact that, 
assuming everything said about the poll 
tax as being obnoxious, unreasonable, 
improper, or any other adjective or ad- 
verb one could apply to it were true, 
again it is rather trivial for the Senate of 
the United States to take as much time 
as has been occupied here, and evidently 
will be occupied before the Senate can 
resolve anything about it. 

We have before us that perennially 
favorite subject of so many Members of 
the Senate, so-called civil rights legisla- 
tion. This is a phase of it. It is in that 
category. 

I think when I first came to the Con- 
gress, in 1935, there were so-called anti- 
poll-tax bills pending or were introduced 
in that session of the Congress. At that 
time there were more States that had 
the poll tax requirement, as a part of the 
eligibility for the right of suffrage, than 
today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator leaves that subject, will he 
yield to me for a brief question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So long as I yield 
solely for the purpose of a question, does 
the Chair protect me in so yielding un- 
der those conditions? Have I a right to 
expect the Presiding Officer to protect 
my right to the floor when I yield under 
a legitimate condition as prescribed by 
the rules of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rules the Senator can yield only for a 
question, and if the Senator to whom 
he has yielded is not asking a question 
I assume the Senator would wish to di- 
rect the Senator’s attention to that fact. 
If the Chair is called upon to rule as to 
whether or not it is a question, he would 
be glad to do so. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not wish to 
incur the risk of having the Presiding 
Officer rule against me. Therefore, I 
should like to be protected. The Pre- 
siding Officer may be able to do it. I 
am not sure I can always ascertain 
whether a question is being asked. I do 
not know at what point in the conversa- 
tion I could determine whether what my 


colleague was saying would wind up be- 


ing a question or whether it would wind 
up being a speech. I do not know how 
to protect myself. Can the Presiding 
Officer protect me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After con- 
ferring with the Parliamentarian, the 
Chair is informed it is up to the Senator 
to do the best he can to protect himself. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, I yield for a 
question. I do not mind if the question 
is a long question, but I want it to be a 
question every step of the way. I yield 
for the purpose of the Senator asking 
me a question only. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas yields to the Senator from 
Mississippi for a question only. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. I fully 
oo that he yields for a question 
only. 

I ask the Senator from Arkansas if 
this is his position 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If it is my posi- 
tion? 

Mr. STENNIS. If it is the position of 
the Senator from Arkansas now, with 
reference to his opening remarks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Very well. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas consider this to be a 
serious matter from the viewpoint of 
the Senate? Does the Senator consider 
the matter of trying to attach a proposed 
constitutional amendment on any sub- 
ject to a small bill to create a memorial 
to a patriot, that being the type of pro- 
posed legislation which does not have 
to go to the President of the United 
States, a serious matter? Does not the 
Senator think that is a most serious 


matter from the standpoint of the Sen- 


ate in regard to its integrity and its 
own operations? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would say it is a 
serious breach of the integrity of proper 
procedure, and I do not think it adds 
anything to the dignity of this body to 
make an approach in that manner. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
think it detracts from the integrity and 
dignity of or diminishes the integrity or 
dignity of this body as a legislative or- 
ganization? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would answer 
the Senator by saying I do not know 
which is the stronger word, “detracts” 
or “diminishes.” Whichever is the 
stronger would be my answer. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not further true 
that so far as can be observed there is 
no emergency, no real cause, no press- 
ing question which is causing this to be 
done? Is it not more or less a casual 
thing to bring this subject up, to stop 
progress with other measures or the 
calendar of the Senate and the other 
business of the Senate? Does the Sena- 
tor see any emergency or any cause for 
resorting to such procedure? 
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Mr.McCLELLAN. No; I see no emer- 
gency. I see no cause for doing this. 
I find no justification for doing it. 

I find every objection to it being done. 

I can understand and I applaud the 
resentment, the sense of impropriety felt 
by many of my colleagues, who have 
already preceded me in this discussion 
and who have so expressed themselves. 
It is not in keeping with the best tradi- 
tion. In my opinion, it violates the 
spirit of propriety in legislative proce- 
dure. 

I remind my colleague that a few days 
ago, not very long ago—I shall not try 
to count the days, but 2 or 3 weeks ago 
or a month ago—another procedure was 
attempted. The Senator recalls that. 
In my judgment, that would have taint- 
ed the dignity of the Senate, its con- 
science and its sense of fair play, as well 
as its propriety of procedure. The Sen- 
ate rejected that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
refer 

Mr. MecLELLAN. I refer to the at- 
tempted discharge of the committee 
which was faithfully undertaking to dis- 
charge its duties and its responsibilities 
under the rules of the U.S. Senate. 
The committee, without any dilatory 
tactics, without any delay, in good 
faith and good conscience, was try- 
ing to be of aid, trying as an arm of 
the Senate to be of service, to help the 
Senate perform its function, to strength- 
en this body in its intellectual system 
and in the information it needed and 
the enlightenment it needed to help it 
resolve the issue involved, with judg- 
ment. 

But here, according to the rumors— 
according to the rumors; I cannot get 
anything official on it—it is proposed to 
offer as a substitute a resolution now 
pending before a committee of the 
U.S. Senate. 

It is a resolution the committee has 
not acted on. It is a resolution which 
does not seek to remedy any emergency. 

If there were an emergency, as my 
colleague points out; if someone were 
suffering; if there were distress; if there 
were an issue of corruption or an issue 
of a clear denying of constitutional 
rights, of citizenship rights, of the rights 
of an individual to his liberty—if such 
principles were involved one might find 
under some tances justification 
for a procedure such as is here proposed 
and was attempted recently, but only 
under such circumstances. 

If we are to maintain the integrity of 
this body—if this is to be a Chamber 
of integrity, of dignity, of high purpose, 
of high resolve, of patriotic spirit, serv- 
ing this country and fulfilling its mission 
in this great Republic—we had better 
stop resorting to these little maneuvers 
which would bypass and circumvent that 
which is right and proper. We do vio- 
lence to this body when we do that. 

The country will survive, but it might 
not long survive if there were not those 
who would stand on this floor even at 
the expense, sometimes, of discomfort, 
and even at the cost of physical exer- 
tion and pain, to uphold and to defend 
that which is essential and vital to the 
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preservation of this, the greatest country 
in the world. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me and for his remarks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my dis- 
tinguished friend. I probably would not 
have said what I have said had the Sen- 
ator not prompted me by the questions 
he asked. 

I feel about the situation, as I have 
stated, Mr. President. I do not know 
when, but some day I think I may pause 
and reflect upon those days when I had 
the honor of representing one of the 
great sovereign States of our Nation, the 
honor of representing her people in this 
august body. I shall reflect with some 
satisfaction that, notwithstanding the 
pressures of expediency, political and 
otherwise, somehow from some source 
I drew the strength and the courage to 
stand here and oppose such tactics and 
some of the proposals that would be en- 
acted into law if it were not for the 
resolute purpose of some of us who are 
trying to keep America as the America 
we love and honor. I do not know how 
to stress the point any more forcefully. 

Yes, Mr. President, this year the em- 
phasis and attention is centered on 
the poll tax. The time and study of 
100 busy Senators has already been oc- 
cupied for an extended period of more 
than a week. I think we are now in our 
eighth day of debate. This time-con- 
suming subject will continue to occupy 
for several more days, I assume, the at- 
tention of the Members of this body. 

I repeat that what is proposed to be 
done is a very picayune and petty matter. 
It is a question of comparative impor- 
tance which, assuming that it has any 
merit at all, ranks at the very lowest 
rung of the legislative ladder. There 
is hardly a bill of any merit at all on 
the Senate Calendar or pending before a 
committee of this body that is not more 
important than what we are now con- 
sidering. 

I suggest to Senators who may be re- 
sponsible for the rumor we have heard 
about the procedure that will be at- 
tempted here that they do not follow 
it. Let us proceed to restore the old 
home of Alexander Hamilton, even if 
we must go a little more in debt to do so. 
That would not be as big an offense 
against the security and welfare of our 
country as what is proposed to be done 
with the poll tax measure. 

What I have said is true despite the 
fact that today only 10 Senators have 
the honor—and it is an honor—to repre- 
sent States whose laws provide for a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting. Before 
I conclude my remarks, I shall have more 
to say on that subject. 

I have some ideas about qualities of 
citizenship that place upon citizens some 
responsibilities as well as grants of privi- 
leges and benefits. I think it would be 
of interest for us to meditate upon the 
corresponding obligations of citizenship 
as we deliberate upon the proposed leg- 
islation. Only 10 Senators, 2 from each 
of the 5 States, should ever be con- 
fronted with the responsibility of making 
up their minds as to how they stand on 
the question of the poll tax. What good 
on earth would it do for a Senator from 
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New York, Pennsylvania, California, or 
Kalamazoo to impose his will and judg- 
ment about a poll tax situation in Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Virginia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi? 

I think he would receive only a kind 
of vain satisfaction after it was done. 
We are the ones to be concerned about 
the question. We are the people who 
live in those States. We represent those 
people. Our States have had a poll tax 
requirement for a great many years, 
some of them since they entered the Un- 
ion, I believe. Why should a Senator 
from another State far away that has a 
different system impose his will? 

We are told that in some States one 
cannot obtain a license to drive a car 
unless he pays the poll tax. Who am I, 
a Senator from a Southern State, to say 
that such a law would mistreat the citi- 
zens in the State having such a law? I 
could argue, The citizen of that State 
ought to have a right to drive a car be- 
cause he must go to work. You deprive 
him of the right to work and the right 
to earn a living.” 

The man will not work because he re- 
fuses to pay a $1 or $2 poll tax. Is not 
that situation silly? And I would feel 
silly. I think I would blush with shame 
if I were to stand on the floor of the 
Senate and argue that it is my business, 
as a Senator from Arkansas, to tell a 
Senator from that State that his State 
is wrong and that the Senate ought to 
repeal his old poll tax so that citizens 
of his State could obtain a license to 
drive their cars to work. I am not going 
to doit. 

We have heard the argument, “Well, 
you are denying the right of suffrage.” 
We are not doing any such thing, and I 
shall prove it. At least we are not in my 
State. We are not denying anyone. 
Only three out of four people who pay 
the poll tax vote in Arkansas anyhow. A- 
number of people pay the tax for other 
patriotic reasons. It is not compulsory, 
But if one wants to establish that he is 
a good citizen, interested in government, 
and he ought to have a right to vote 
and would like to prove that he deserves 
the privilege of voting and having a voice 
in the government, in Arkansas the cost 


is $1. How does he demonstrate his in-- 


terest? He contributes $1 to support 
the public schools in the county in 
which he lives and where the $1 poll tax 
is paid. That is a token requirement of 
good citizenship that would entitle one 
to vote. Is it not a shameful and terri- 
ble thing, when we think about it, that 
what I have stated is what we are fight- 
ing about in the Senate? 

We are told, “We are going to make 
you do it this way or that way.” I shall 
have more to say on that subject before 
I conclude. 

Realizing that I might need to speak 
at some length, I thought I had better 
try to prepare some material for my re- 
marks, but I concluded that one hardly 
needs any if he stops and thinks about 
what is involved in this issue. One 
hardly needs any. Will we have better 
government in America if we say every- 
one can vote, if we say we do not care 
whether a person is against everything 
and against every liberty, and we do 
not care whether he helps to educate 
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the children, and can do anything he 
wants to do, and pay no tax at all, but 
that nevertheless he may walk up to the 
ballot box and cancel out the votes of 
the fathers and mothers of this coun- 
try who are toiling and who are under 
a heavy tax burden by paying their dol- 
lar to help make sure that not only their 
child goes to school and gets an educa- 
tion, but also that the child of the other 
man, who pays nothing, may have an 
. to have his child educated 
? 

Condemn us? I say, Mr. President, 
“Condemn us if you will. Place this im- 
position on us if you will. Single us out. 
Condemn the good citizens of this coun- 
try, if that is your purpose. Make that 
record, if you will. I will stand on this 
side of the issue.” 

Mr. President, we will have better gov- 
ernment when we have more intelligent 
citizenship. How do we get it? By caus- 
ing a citizen to realize that he is not 
only the beneficiary of the greatest bless- 
ings ever dispensed by mankind by any 
organized government in society, but also 
by instilling into him a sense of duty and 
obligation to help support, protect, and 
defend that government. 

Yes, Mr. President, I will take the citi- 
zen on my side who says, “I am not of- 
fended in my State by its constitution 
and by its laws which provide that, as 
a token of good citizenship, I must place 
a dollar in the fund to educate little 
children.” We ask him to do that and 
then to come and vote with us. 

Who condemns it? Well, let him who 
condemns it stand up and tell the reason. 
When weighed in the light of intellectual 
judgment, it will not stand the test. 


Deny the right to vote? No citizen is. 


denied the right to vote. There are some 
people who pay the tax and vote but pos- 
sibly do not always measure up to the 
finest qualities of citizenship. At least 
they have made a token declaration of 
good citizenship by taking $1 out 
of their pocket, in my State, and say- 


ing, “I will help support the schools in- 


the county for the white, the black, and 


the yellow children—all—to give them- 


an equal chance for an education.” 

Yet some of our colleagues and some 
organizations condemn that attitude. 
The very ones who condemn it in most 
instances would have the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide school aid and charge 
it to the national debt. As between the 
two, the one who wants to pay the poll 
tax so he will have the right to vote, and 
the man who would rather have the Fed- 
eral Government pay it and add it to the 
national debt, as a test of citizenship, I 
will take the one who is willing to pay 
the dollar in poll tax to help support the 
schools. 

Mr. President, I do not believe I need 
any notes to talk on this subject. All 
one needs to do is open the window and 
let the light of reason and judgment 
come in, and then talk about it. 

Regretfully, it is not unusual that the 
Senate should concern itself with such 
a matter as this. At least once a session 
in the past 20 years, in 10 Congresses— 
that may not be accurate, but at least 
that many times—have we been con- 
fronted on the floor of the Senate with 
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some issue comparable to this one com- 
ing within the category of civil rights. 

There is an honest difference of opin- 
ion, just as there are honest differences 
of opinion with respect to religion and 
with respect to any earthly matters, and 
since we have sovereign States, or since 
sovereign States are what composed the 
Republic at the time it was estab- 
lished—I admit that the sovereignty has 
been impaired—there are some of us who 
are still old fashioned enough to believe 
in the wisdom of that sovereignty, and 
who undertake to preserve it. 

I would suspect, without having spe- 
cifically confirmed it, that following the 
War Between the States, the Congress 
has spent more hours debating issues 
that come within the so-called civil 
rights category, of which the proposal 
we are discussing is just one phase, than 
it has in debating any other subject, 
and I believe one can say it has spent 
more time on that than in debating any 
other two or three issues. 

As we all know, and as I said a moment 
ago, there are five States, and only five, 
which now require the payment of a poll 
tax, or the showing of the payment of 
a poll tax, before an individual may vote. 
I do not remember how many, but there, 
are quite a number of States which re- 
quire that a poll tax be paid for various 
purposes. I do not know whether I- 
named the State to which I alluded a 
moment ago. I believe there are two 
States which require the payment of a 
poll tax before a person can obtain a 
license to drive an automobile or before 
he can have his car licensed. 

Other States have a poll tax for dif- 
ferent purposes. The States which re- 
quire a poll tax for voting are Mississippi, 
Alabama, Texas, Virginia, and Arkan- 
sas—my State. The laws in those States 
vary. Indeed, they may be for different - 
purposes or in addition to the require- 
ment for voting. In my State, one of 
the purposes of a poll tax, but not the 
only purpose, is to establish a voting list. 
In Arkansas the poll tax list actually - 
takes the place of a registration list. 


Suppose a law were passed requiring — 


everyone to register and to pay $1 for 
registration, and that dollar went to the 
cost of holding elections in the State. 


Would that be an offensive way to held 


to pay the cost of voting in elections? 
Perhaps that is how the money should 
be applied. But in Arkansas the people 
think it well to apply the revenue to the 
school fund, to help to educate their chil- 
dren. They feel that the property taxes 
of the State should pay the cost of hold- 
ing elections. After all, property owners 
have an interest in good government. 
In Arkansas, the people thought that 
since the poll tax was a direct tax, it 
should go into the school fund, from 
which everyone benefits. 

In Arkansas, there must be a showing 
that the poll tax has been paid before a 
person can vote. Arkansas requires no 
registration, as such, for voting; there- 
fore, the poll tax list takes the place of a 
registration list. So the only record 
used to determine the eligibility of a 
voter is by reference to whether or not 
he has paid his $1 poll tax, a tax which 
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goes into the public school fund of the 
county in which he lives. 

It might be well to have a little re- 
view or history of the poll tax as such, 
since the States which still have it and 
use it as a test of eligibility for voting 
are regarded in some quarters as dis- 
criminating against their citizens, as im- 
posing harsh conditions on the people be- 
fore permitting them to vote. But is 
the payment of $1 for the benefit of a 
public school fund a harsh condition to 
comply with? 

I think it would be well at this point 
to reflect upon the history of the poll tax. 
From the little research I have made, I 
find that the poll tax is considered actu- 
ally to be a head tax; and unless gradu- 
ated according to wealth, it is equally 
assessed on all persons subject to the 
tax. 


As a means of gaining revenue, it has 
been used in many nations and at many 
periods of history. It has even been des- 
ignated as a capitation tax. That would 
be true in my State, where it is also used 
for revenue purposes. More than 576,000 
persons in Arkansas paid poll taxes at 
the last taxpaying time. That resulted 
in revenue of $576,000, in round num- 
bers. That represents approximately 
one citizen out of three of the total 
population. 

So the poll tax in Arkansas provides 
effective revenue, revenue that can 
hardly be dispensed with without con- 
siderable inconvenience and detriment 
to the public school system. It is used 
not only as a registration for voting, as 
would be a voting list or a voting right; 
it is used also for revenue purposes, to 
secure funds for a most worthwhile pur- 
pose; namely, the education of children. 

In 36 States of the Union, the poll tax 
is even assessable for highway or school 
revenues. That figure is based on 1952 
statistics. The figure may have changed 
slightly since then. 

The poll tax as such has an interesting 
history. It is not something new. It is 
not something which is just now begin- 
ning to be imposed. It has been a tax 
for many years. Most States have had 
the poll tax in some form. But as a suf- 
frage qualification it remains now in 
only a handful of States—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Many textbook writers tell the story 
of the poll tax for suffrage purposes in 
terms of late 19th century origin. But 
Dr. A. E. McKinley has shown that by 
an act of 1715 the poll tax was practi- 
cally the only form of tax in North Caro- 
lina, where every adult male who had 
paid the tax was eligible to vote. So in 
this country the history of the poll tax 
can be traced back that far—as far back 
as 1715. 

The poll tax was in Tennessee’s con- 
stitution of 1870. An amendment to the 
Virginia constitution was adopted in 
1876 to require that the capitation or 
poll tax should be paid before election 
day. Interestingly enough, the Virginia 
constitutional convention inserted the 
poll tax requirement on a cumulative 3- 
year basis in the constitution of 1902. 

This tax was authorized in the Florida 
constitution of 1885 and was followed by 
legislative enactment in 1889. 
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Other States to follow were Mississippi 
in 1890, Arkansas in 1893—it dates back 
in my State to the last century—South 
Carolina in 1895, Louisiana in 1898, 
North Carolina in 1900, Alabama in 1901, 
Texas in 1902, and Georgia in 1908. 

From 1920 to 1950, five States repealed 
the poll tax as a requisite for voting pur- 
poses. Mr. President, I criticize none of 
them in conducting their affairs with re- 
spect to their revenue programs or with 
respect to their voting eligibility require- 
ments. They acted according to their 
judgment, their wisdom. They decided 
that their State governments in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs should 
handle the matter in some other way. 
Nobody criticized them for that. I would 
not want to try to make them do some- 
thing different. They were the judges, 
and they acted according to their judg- 
ment, which is all anyone asks. 

It may be that had there not been 
agitation from others, who really had 
no business meddling in these affairs, 
the people of the States which still have 
the poll tax might have found ways to 
accomplish their purposes and to have 
changed their constitutions of their own 
volition, as many other States have done. 
But this attitude of “We are going to 
make you do it,” builds up resentment 
that does not lead to a wholesome situa- 
tion. If we are wrong, educate us and 
show us that our judgment is in error, 
and then we will change. But do not 
say, “We are going to make you old 
ignoramuses do it; we know what is best 
for you and we are going to force it on 
you.” Mr. President, that is not the way 
to proceed in connection with this mat- 
ter, particularly in view of its history. 

I remember—and I know that you, 
Mr. President, also recall—that in our 
country it was once decided that every- 
one would have to stop indulging in a 
little use of alcoholic beverages—that 
they would be made to stop it. Well, 
Mr. President, there were many who per- 
haps did not indulge in the use of alco- 
holic beverages, or, at least, certainly 
did not indulge in excess; and many good 
people throughout the country resented 
that new law, and it did not work. 

I am not predicting any such dire con- 
sequences from whatever action may be 
taken in this case—not at all; but I do 
point out that it is not American to let 
someone make you do something. We 
cherish our liberty; we believe in in- 
dividual liberty; and many of us—at 
least, in the Southern States—still be- 
lieve in the sovereignty of the States, 
and think there is a proper line of 
demarcation between the power of the 
Federal Government and the rights re- 
served to the States. 

Mr. President, I was referring to the 
States which have repealed the poll tax. 
I said that from 1920 to 1950, certain 
States repealed the poll tax for voting 
purposes. Those States were North 
Carolina, in 1920; Louisiana, in 1934; 
Florida, in 1937; Georgia, in 1945; and 
South Carolina, in 1950. In 1949, Ten- 
nessee repealed the poll tax requirement 
for the statewide primary, and also 
added women and World War veterans 
to the list of those exempted from this 
tax for participation in the general elec- 
tions. While the State supreme court 
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had ruled in the case of Biggs y. Beeler, 
173 S.W. 2d 144 (1943), the 1943- repeal 
enactment unconstitutional, the process 
in Tennessee has been to eliminate the 
tax by degrees. An amendment to the 
Arkansas constitution provided for show- 
ing the poll tax receipt when voting. 
This feature was generally included in 
the poll tax legislation throughout the 
South. The amount of the tax varies 
from $1 in Arkansas to $2 in Mississippi, 
with sometimes a cumulative require- 
ment for a period of years. 

However, Mr. President, the poll tax 
is not cumulative in Arkansas. Actually, 
in Arkansas one can pay the poll tax 
once each 4 years, if he pays it at the 
right time, and then can vote in the 
presidential elections; or he can pay it 
once each 2 years, if he pays the $1 at the 
right time—and then can vote for his 
representatives in the National Congress 
and for all his State officials and all his 
county officials. So even if one were to 
consider the poll tax a kind of penalty 
imposed on voting, in Arkansas it is 
necessary to pay the poll tax only once 
each 2 years in order to be able to vote 
for all State officials, and to pay it only 
once each 4 years in order to vote for 
President of the United States, and to 
pay it only once every 6 years in order 
to vote for a Senator of the United 
States. 

In Virginia, the annual $1.50 poll tax 
must have been paid for 3 years preced- 
ing the election; and a similar sum in 
Alabama is assessable for the whole pe- 
riod of the voter's life after the age of 
21. The tax must have been paid—6 
months, in Virginia—before the election. 
But there is the deadline date of Feb- 
ruary 1 in Mississippi and Texas, and of 
October 1 in Arkansas and Alabama. 
During and for a few years after World 
War II, the poll tax States generally ex- 
empted persons in the armed services 
from payment of the poll tax. Such an 
exemption also applied in Texas and Vir- 
ginia to veterans, during the first year 
after their separation from military 
service. 

So, Mr. President, the history of the 
poll tax supports the dignity and the 
virtue of it, and even the necessity of 
it as a revenue measure; and certainly 
it clearly sustains the dignity of using it 
as a registration means for eligible 
voters. 

Of course, I speak primarily for my 
State; and in deference to the issue 
pending here, I should like to clarify 
the record in regard to the law in Ar- 
kansas and how it operates. Amend- 
ment No. 8 of the Arkansas constitution 
was submitted by the legislature in 1919, 
and was voted on at the general election 
in 1920. The proposed constitutional 
amendment received a majority of the 
votes cast on the question of the adop- 
tion of that amendment, but did not re- 
ceive a majority of the total number 
of votes cast in the general election. 
Therefore, the speaker of the house de- 
clared the amendment defeated. That 
decision was reversed by an opinion of 
the Arkansas attorney general in 1926, 
at which time the amendment was de- 
clared to be in force. 

Mr. President, in that case the issue 
which had to be resolved was whether 
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that amendment submitted to the Ar- 
kansas constitution had received a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast in the general 
election or only a majority of the votes 
cast on the question of the adoption of 
that amendment. There was contro- 
versy over that issue, and it was finally 
resolved in 1926. So since 1926, amend- 
ment No. 8 of the constitution of Arkan- 
sas has been in full force and effect. 

So, Mr. President, in order that those 
who may read this Record will know that 
it is not the policy or the law of Arkansas, 
nor does the constitution of Arkansas 
require, that there be an imposition upon 
its citizens or a discrimination with re- 
spect to its citizens in any way regarding 
their eligibility to vote in elections in our 
State, I think it well that I now submit 
for the Recorp amendment No. 8 of the 
constitution of Arkansas, together with 
statutes that have been enacted which 
pertain to the question of the poll tax 
as a requirement to the right to vote: 
AMENDMENT No. 8. QUALIFICATIONS OF ELEC- 

TORS—EQUAL SUFFRAGE—POLL Tax 

Secrion 1. Every citizen of the United 
States of the age of 21 years, who has re- 
sided in the State 12 months, in the county 
6 months, and in the precinct, town, or ward 
1 month, next preceding any election at 
which they may propose to vote, except 
such persons as may for the commission of 
some felony be deprived of the right to vote 
by law passed by the general assembly, and 
who shall exhibit a poll tax receipt or other 
evidence that they have paid their poll tax 
at the time of collecting taxes next preced- 
ing such election, shall be allowed to vote 
at any election in the State of Arkansas. 


It is interesting to note that the people 
of Arkansas in their wisdom, in adopting 
a constitutional amendment, set out 
fully the requirement of eligibility with 
respect to citizenship and eligibility that 
entitled people to vote in elections in 
our State, and also included in that re- 
quirement the payment of a poll tax. 

I read further from the amendment 
this proviso: 

Provided, That persons who make satisfac- 
tory proof that they have attained the age 
of 21 years since the time of assessing taxes 
next preceding said election and possess the 
other necessary qualifications, shall be per- 
mitted to vote— 


Those who become of age after the 
taxpaying time and before election may 
vote. 

It provides further: 

And, provided further, That the said tax 
receipt shall be so marked by dated stamp 
or written endorsement by the judges of 
election to whom it may be first presented 
as to prevent the holder theřeof from vot- 
ing more than once at any election. 


Our people undertook to write into 
the constitution proper and effective 
safeguards to insure the integrity of the 
ballot and the integrity of the voter who 
was to participate in our elections. 

I quote further: 


It is declared to be the purpose of this 


amendment to deny the right of suffrage 
to aliens and it is declared to be the pur- 
pose of this amendment to confer s age 


Listen, Mr. President 
to confer suffrage equally upon both men 
and women, without regard to sex: Pro- 
vided, That women shall not be compelled 
to serve on juries. 
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I often think about this provision in 
connection with insisting on a constitu- 
tional amendment to provide equal 
rights for women. I do not think it is 
wrong. I think it is a proper mark of 
respect and esteem for womanhood that, 
insofar as we can, as we sometimes can, 
we undertake to lighten their burdens. 
However, I do not see how we could very 
well draw a constitutional amendment 
declaring equal rights for women with- 
out saying they shall bear equal 
responsibilities. 

I have often wondered what a con- 
stitutional amendment would do to pro- 
visions like this. This is just one pro- 
vision of many in my State which were 
designed to protect women and to light- 
en their burdens, and possibly not to 
exact from them as much contribution 
to government as we expect of the so- 
called stronger sex. 

We followed up that constitutional 
amendment in Arkansas by appropriate 
legislation to implement it; and, among 
other acts, in 1949 we passed in Arkan- 
sas an act of the legislature carrying 
into law the procedures and the rights 
of citizens under that constitutional 
amendment. 

Among other provisions of law en- 
acted was section 3-104.1: “Payment of 
poll tax to county collector—certain rel- 
atives authorized to pay.” 

Again we were trying to insure the 
integrity of the ballot. With respect to 
poll taxes, we had found that thereto- 
fore there had been abuses and mis- 
uses, and in some few instances some 
corruption had resulted because of those 
abuses. So we included also a provi- 
sion to remedy them. This statute pro- 
vides for payment of poll tax to the 
county collector, and that certain rela- 
tives are authorized to pay. I read the 
provision: 

Src. 3-104.1. Payment of poll tax to county 
collector—Certain relatives authorized to 
pay: Payment of the poll tax must be made 
to the county collector, or his authorized 
deputy, by the person named in the receipt, 
or by the husband, wife, „daughter, sis- 
ter, brother, father, or mother of such per- 
son. Payment of the poll tax may be made 
by remitting the payment to the county col- 
lector by U.S. mail. 


One of the purposes of that provision 
was to prevent somebody from taking a 
list of names to the collector and saying, 
“Issue poll tax receipts for all these.” 
Some of them might be names of actual 
human beings, but the list might be a 
false list of names without relation to 
living persons. Therefore, we under- 
took to stop the possibility of that oc- 
currence by requiring the person to pay 
the poll tax himself or by mailing the 
dollar fee, or by using a very close rela- 
tive to make the payment. 

The next section of that act is 3-104.2, 
“Payment of poll tax as prerequisite to 
voting.” I read that section: 


Sec. 3-104.2. Payment of poll tax as pre- 
requisite to voting: It shall be unlawful for 
any person to cast a ballot in any election 
unless such person shall have previously paid 
@ poll tax as herein provided. 


In 1947 Arkansas passed a law provid- 
ing in part, “assessment for poll tax un- 
necessary as qualification to vote.” 
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Prior to that time, Mr. President, it 
was necessary to assess for a poll tax 
exactly like one would assess for other 
property. In order to make it easier for 
people to pay poll taxes Arkansas passed 
the statute which removed the necessity 
for assessment. This provides: 

Assessment for poll tax unnecessary as 
qualification to vote: All laws and parts of 
laws, providing for the assessment of a poli 
tax to qualify as an elector, are hereby re- 
pealed. Hereafter, any person who pays a 
poll tax within the time prescribed by law 
shall be eligible to cast a ballot in any elec- 
tion in this State if such person is, in all 
other respects, qualified to vote in said elec- 
tion under the laws of the State of Arkan- 
sas; or in the case of a primary election, 
under the laws of Arkansas and under the 
rules of the political party of which such 
person may be a member. 


Mr. President, I emphasize again that 
assessment of a poll tax is not necessary. 
One can pay the tax at the time he pays 
his other taxes if he elects to do so. 

Again I emphasize that a poll tax 
is not mandatory in Arkansas. One can 
pay it. One may have a million dollars 
worth of property, and may pay his 
tax on that property and yet refuse to 
pay the $1 poll tax which goes into the 
school fund. If a fellow does not wish 
to pay into the school fund, if he resents 
doing so, the only penalty is, “If you 
resent paying $1 into the school fund to 
educate the children in the county 
where you live probably you ought not 
to have the right to vote.” 

I agree. That is the least a good citi- 
zen can do. That is the very minimum 
requirement, Mr. President. Itis $1. It 
will not pay 1 hour’s salary to a school 
teacher in a primary school. It is $1. 
That is the minimum. I suppose we 
could make it 50 cents. Someone would 
still resent paying it. 

Let us suppose a person were required 


to pay 25 cents to register. That would 


be, in effect, a poll tax of 25 cents. Peo- 
ple might resent that. Would that be 
offensive? No. What is offensive is the 
fact that a few Southern States have 
this as a requirement to vote. There is 
no other reason in the world. There is 
none other. 

I point out again, if such a procedure 
is offensive, States ought not to require 
a poll tax for a fellow to get a license 
to drive an automobile to go to work to 
earn money to buy bread and meat for 
his family. That is as bad as this. It 
seems to me it is worse. 

We went even further, Mr. President. 
I think Arkansas has some of the most 
fair voting laws that one could find 


anywhere. The next section in the act 
provides “Time for collecting taxes 
defined.” 

The section reads: 


The “time for collecting taxes,” as this 
term is employed in the constitution in con- 
nection with the payment of poll taxes, is 
hereby defined to be the period from Oc- 
tober 2 up to and including October 1 of the 
succeeding year. Any person who has paid 
a poll tax within the dates named, shall, if 
possessed of the other qualifications required 
by law of an elector, be entitled to vote st 
any election held in this State for a period of 
1 year, beginning on October 2 following 
the payment of said poll tax and expiring on 
the succeeding October 1. 
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That date is fixed. Anyone who 
wishes to vote has an entire year in 
which to pay. There is no trick about it. 
A person does not have to pay within a 
certain 10-day period or a certain 30-day 
period, but has the whole year in which 
to pay $1 if he wishes to vote in 
Arkansas. 

The following section, section 3-109, 
is entitled: “Issuance of poll tax re- 
ceipts—Time for payment—Unlawful 
possession—Purchase by candidate un- 
lawful—Penalty for violation.“ 

Mr. President, Arkansas undertook to 
make the election laws as fair and as ef- 
fective as it is possible for the English 
language to prescribe. I read from the 
section: 

It is hereby made the duty of all collect- 
ing officers in this State, or their deputies, 
to issue poll tax receipts in regular order 
as they appear in the books and upon the 
forms as issued by the State auditor's office 
as now provided by law or may hereafter 
be provided by law; and it is also made the 
duty of all collecting officers in this State 
to cease issuing poll taxes after midnight of 
the Ist day of October of each year, provided 
the collector shall deliver to the county 
clerk the certified list of poll tax payers not 
later than the 15th day of October of each 
year, and it is hereby made unlawful for 
any collecting officer to date such poll tax 
receipts other than the correct date the same 
has, in fact, been issued. 


When that list is so certified, Mr. 
President, it becomes the voting list. It 
becomes the official registration for vot- 
ing in Arkansas. That is not much 
different from walking up to the county 
precinct and registering, or doing what- 
ever is required to be done to establish 
eligibility to vote in other States. The 
only thing Arkansas requires is the pay- 
ment of $1 to the public school fund. 

We went further, Mr. President. We 
tightened up our laws in Arkansas. 
This was done not as a result of any- 
thing that ever happened on the floor 
of this body, but in order to insure fair- 
ness, equity, and nondiscrimination for 
all our citizens in respect to voting. In 
order to make no exaction of one we did 
not make of another, we revised our 
laws by the constitutional amendment 
and the statutes which followed so as 
to insure fair elections, honest elections, 
and the highest integrity in election pro- 
cedures. 

I quote further from that section: 

All poll tax receipts issued by the collector 
shall be made out and signed with pen and 
ink. 


One can no longer erase or fool around 
with a pencil. 


No poll tax receipts shall be delivered to 
any person later than 5 days after the date 
of the issuance therof and the date written 
on the poll tax receipt shall be the date of 
issuance. 


A person cannot get a lot of poll tax 
receipts, put them in his pocket, and 
date them when he wishes to date them. 
That is a violation of law. I continue 
to read: 


It shall be unlawful for any person to be 
found in possession of any poll tax receipt 
other than his own after 5 days after the 
date of issuance thereof. It shall be un- 
lawful for any person to deliver to another 
& poll tax receipt and unlawful for any per- 
son to receive a poll tax receipt after 5 days 
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after the issuance thereof. No candidate 
for office shall purchase either directly or 
indirectly any poll tax receipt except for 
himself or his wife, parents or children. 

The violation of any of the provisions or 
requirements of this act shall be deemed 
a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $50 nor more than $200 
and the violation of any provision of this 
section shall render the peison so violating 
the same, ineligible to hold any office in 
this State. 


The next paragraph deals with the 
effect of poll tax receipts: 


Effect of poll tax receipt: Possession of 
the receipt does not in itself invest the holder 
with the right to vote. The right arises 
when the tax is paid in a timely manner, the 
receipt being merely evidence of payment. 


Mr. President, it is like the record 
made of registration, which is evidence 
of the payment. The payment of the 
poll tax is evidenced by a receipt that 
the payment has been made. 

What I have read about the possession 
of a receipt is not a statute but a su- 
preme court decision in the case of 
Henderson v. Gladish, 198 Arkansas, 
page 217. That is the court’s interpre- 
tation of the poll tax in Arkansas. 


Sec. 3-110. Overcharge for poll tax re- 
ceipt—Penalty: If any collecting officer of 
any county in this State shall collect, re- 
ceive, or accept more than $1 in payment for 
the issuance of a poll tax receipt, regard- 
less of whether such poll tax receipt shall be 
issued upon a regular or a delinquent poll tax 
assessment, he shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction shall be fined 
not less than $100 nor more than $250. 


The next section, section 3-111, 
states: 


Purpose of act—penalties for delinquent 
poll tax assessments prohibited. 


They would be barred from collecting 
the penalty. All one must do is actually 
pay the $1. The section reads as 
follows: 

Nothing in this act (secs. 3-106, 3-110, 3- 
111) shall be construed as altering or 
changing in any manner the time of paying 
or assessing of personal or real property, or 
poll taxes, but it is the intention of the leg- 
islature to prohibit the collecting of penal- 
ties for delinquent poll tax assessment. 


So in the days when poll taxes were 
assessed in Arkansas—and they are no 
longer assessed—a penalty could not be 
collected on the tax. The citizen paid 
$1, which went into the public school 
fund. In effect, it amounts to a regis- 
tration fee, or a poli tax, which goes 
into the public school funds. 

The next section, section 3-112, states: 

Poll tax receipt may be issued without 
payment of other taxes: Upon the pay- 
ment of poll tax assessed (against any per- 
son liable) therefor, and the specific 
penalties imposed for a failure to cause 
the same to be (assessed or) paid at the 
time allowed for severally doing the same 
acts without penalty, the person making 
such payment shall be entitled to receive 
from the collector a separate poll tax re- 
ceipt, and to have his name included in the 
collector’s official list of persons who have 
paid poll tax; and it shall be unlawful for 
any collector to refuse to execute such 
receipt, or to enter on said list the name of 
any such person, because of the failure or 
refusal to pay the taxes due upon any prop- 
erty held by such person. But all taxes 
on any such property are hereby preserved. 
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A citizen might pay his poll tax but 
not his property tax. The collector 
cannot refuse to grant him a poll tax 
receipt upon payment of the $1, not- 
withstanding the fact that at the same 
time the citizen may say, “I do not want 
to pay my property tax. I will let that 
go delinquent.” 

A citizen in Arkansas may pay his 
property tax and say, “I am not going 
to pay the poll tax.” If he does not pay 
the poll tax, the only thing he can be 
deprived of is his right to vote. 

A citizen might say, “I will not give 
you $1 to help run the public schools in 
this county. I refuse.” 

Arkansas merely replies, “If you are 
that kind of citizen, you ought not be 
permitted to participate in the affairs of 
government.” 

Mr. President, I declare that I cannot 
see much wrong with that procedure. 
We require a citizen to register before we 
let him vote. In fact, the poll tax pro- 
cedure is a registration. In effect we 
say, “As evidence of your qualities of 
good citizenship that would entitle you 
to participate in and to have a voice 
in the government of this county, in 
our State and in the Nation, give us $1 
for the children we are trying to 
educate.” 

I say that we might condemn that 
procedure. But we would not have to 
go more than 100 yards from this 
Chamber to find worse things to con- 
demn. It really does not make much 
sense. 

It seems so trivial to have before the 
Senate and consuming the time of the 
Members of this body an issue over 
whether we should require a man to 
donate $1 to educate the children of a 
State before we let him vote. 

From day to day I see in the galleries 
of the Senate children from all over the 
Nation. We are all happy that they 
can come. I wonder what they would 
say about permitting a man in their 
community to vote for President, Gov- 
ernor, county judge, county sheriff, or 
State representative who says, “I refuse 
to give $1 to pay the teachers and other 
costs of educating children.” 

Mr. President, I think the better the 
quality of the voter, the higher his intel- 
lect and his sense of responsibility as a 
citizen, the better voter he will be. He 
is better than one who is indifferent 
about public affairs, or one who perhaps 
has only one particular ax to grind in 
voting. The responsible citizen says, “I 
am interested in the future citizenship 
of my country. I am interested in those 
for whom we in this generation have a 
responsibility to provide opportunities so 
that they may become more enlightened 
even than we, and thus keep civilization 
progressing instead of retrogressing. 

“I give my dollar to help that child, 
be that child black, white, yellow, or 
any other color, or of either sex. I help 
that child get an education. I pay my 
poll tax of $1, and I walk to the ballot 
box with pride. I have enough interest 
in the future of my country and the 
welfare of the children and in the pro- 
gram of education that I give $1, a very 
minimum, for the privilege of walking 
to the polls and voting for the candidate 
of my choice. Have I been degraded, 
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because my State has required that min. 
imum evidence of good citizenship?” 

I say “No.” I am not degraded by do- 
ing it, by having to pay $1. I am proud 
that in Arkansas I have the opportunity 
to do it. I am privileged as a citizen of 
Arkansas to make that contribution, to 
get my receipt showing that I have made 
that contribution. I put the receipt in 
my pocket or keep it in my possession 
as a badge of distinction, not as evi- 
dence that I have been degraded or that 
some right had been denied me, or that 
something has been extracted from me. 
No. I pay it gladly, and I look little 
children in the face as I walk down the 
street on election day. I feel a glow 
of pride and patriotism in the fact as I 
go to exercise my right of suffrage, to 
help choose the officials of the govern- 
ment for my county, for my State, and 
for my Nation. 

Before I do that I show my good faith. 
I demonstrate my qualities of citizenship 
to the minimum degree at least by hav- 
ing taken $1 and given it toward the 
education of these children. 

Who condemns it? I cannot condemn 
it. What is the reason for condemning 
it? 

Yet we are taking up the time of the 
Senate—it may be a month before we 
are through with the debate—merely be- 
cause some persons would impose their 
will and their way of doing things on 
the citizens of other States. 

This has gone on for years, as I have 
cited the history of it. Why is it now 
necessary to make it appear, by what is 
proposed here, that what we have been 
talking about is almost a crime, that it 
is degrading, that it is an imposition, 
that it is oppressive. That is what we 
would do if we followed what is pro- 
posed here. 

Another provision of the Arkansas 
Statutes reads: 

Sec. 3-123. Voting by person reaching ma- 
jority after assessment period: Any person 
who makes satisfactory proof that he or she 
has attained the age of 21 years, after Oc- 
tober 1, prior to the election in which the 
person proposes to vote, and who possesses 
the necessary qualifications shall be en- 
titled to vote without the payment of a poll 
tax. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF POLL TAX REQUIREMENTS 


There is an interesting and enlight- 
ening article in 139 A.L.R. 561 on the 
constitutionality of the poll tax as a con- 
dition of the right to vote. The follow- 
ing is a quotation from a portion of 
that article: 

Most constitutional questions concerning 
poll taxes have arisen in connection with 
State constitutions, involving the validity 
under them of particular statutes. In most 
instances the imposition of a poll tax as a 
condition of voting originates either by ex- 
press constitutional provision, or by express 
constitutional authority in that regard di- 
rectly conferred upon the legislature. In 
such a situation it has been held that the 
legislature has the power, subject to ex- 
press constitutional limitations, to impose a 
reasonable poll tax as a condition of the 
right to vote, and in connection therewith 
to prescribe restrictions and regulations rea- 
sonably calculated to secure enforcement of 
the condition, whether it is viewed as in the 
nature of a revenue measure or as looking 
to the proper regulation of elections. Legis- 
lative regulations of this kind may relate to 
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such matters as payment of all delinquent 
poll taxes, payment at or within particular 
times, proper assessment, and the furnishing 
of proof of payment, an incident of which 
may be the preparation of official voters’ 
lists. 

Subject to applicable constitutional lim- 
itations, the power of a State to impose a 
reasonable poll tax as a condition of voting, 
and to adopt regulations reasonably calcu- 
lated to enforce such condition, is generally 
upheld (Breedlove v. Scuttles, 302 U.S. 277, 
58 S. Ct. 205 (1937) ). 


Amendment No. 8 of the Arkansas 
constitution, which is quoted earlier 
herein, specifically provides for the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a condition and 
qualification for voting. This constitu- 
tional provision has been implemented 
by various Arkansas statutes, also quoted 
herein. There has, therefore, never been 
any question as to the validity of a poll 
tax as a requirement for voting in Ar- 
kansas. Numerous cases have gone to 
the Arkansas Supreme Court to construe 
particular provisions and requirements 
in obtaining and using the poll tax, but 
all of the decisions have made very clear 
the fact that the poll tax itself, if prop- 
erly applied, is a valid method of voter 
registration. At page 601 of the A.L.R. 
article quoted from earlier is a thorough 
presentation of the Arkansas Jaw includ- 
ing the Arkansas constitution, statutes 
and decisions thereunder relative to 
specific provisions of the Arkansas poll 
tax procedures. 

Mr. President, I think it would be well 
for me at this point to place in the 
Recorp, and comment upon it, the Ar- 
kansas law concerning the use of the 
money that is collected from the poll 
tax, to show just how it is applied. I 
made general references and statements 
about it, but I think it well to place in 
the Recor a statement showing how 
the constitutional provision and stat- 
utes are implemented concerning the 
collection of the poll tax and how it is 
distributed. 

The following statutes govern the use 
of the moneys collected annually by the 
poll tax in the State of Arkansas. 

Arkansas Statute 80-201 provides for 
the creation of a county board of edu- 
cation in each county of the State of 
Arkansas. It reads as follows: 

County boards of education created— 
Membership—Qualifications: There is here- 
by created for each county in Arkansas a 
county board of education composed of five 
members, one of whom shall be elected from 
each of five zones within the county as 
hereinafter provided; the members of pres- 
ently constituted county boards elected from 
each of the four zones shall remain on said 
board as if they were elected hereunder, 
until the present terms expire. If two such 
members of said board reside in the same 
zone, one shall be elected at the next regular 
school election from such zone. Only the 
members of the county boards elected from 
the four zones as heretofore existing shall 
remain on the board. The member from 
the rural district is no longer a member of 
the board. The vacancy may be filled by 
the four members left on the board until 
the next regular school election. The mem- 
bers of said board shall be qualified electors 
known for their good moral character, hon- 
esty, industry, and public spirit and inter- 
est in education, and who do not hold any 
salaried or fee office of the State or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof. 
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Mr. President, that shows how politics 
are taken out of the educational system 
just as much as it is possible to do so, 
and how the responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of the tax is placed in each 
county where the tax is collected. A 


‘board is established, selected from 


among the highest type citizens of the 
county, to administer this tax. 

The first enumerated duties of the 
school board as set out in Arkansas 
Statute 80-213(a) is as follows: 


To apportion all school funds as provided 
by law and in conformity to the regulations 
of the State board of education. 


Arkansas Statute 80-601 provides for 
the retention of poll tax receipts within 
the county where collected to be credited 
to the general school fund of such 
county. 

Every dollar paid in a county stays 
right in the county where it is paid. It 
is administered by a board elected by 
the same people who pay the tax. The 
board allocates the money for school 
purposes. 

Sec. 80-601. Poll tax—Retention of tax in 
counties, (For the purpose of raising reve- 
nue to support the common schools of the 
State a 3-mill tax shall be levied on all tax- 
able property in the State each year.) There 
shall also be levied annually $1 per capita 
on each inhabitant of the State over 21 
years of age, for the public schools, and all 
moneys received from such per capita tax 
shall be retained in the several counties 
where collected, and credited to the general 
school fund in such county. 


The poll tax is a levy against an in- 
dividual; but if he refuses to pay it, there 
is no way to collect it. If he says, “I 
will not pay the poll tax,” he just does 
not pay it. But if he does not pay it, 
ne = not vote; that is all there is to 

at. 

The following three statutes govern 
the handling of the poll tax funds by 
the county board of education: 


Sec. 80-721. County general school fund: 
The general school fund of any county shall 
be composed of all money received from 
the common school fund (public school 
fund) of the State, the per capita tax on 
the inhabitants of the county, such fines, 
penalties and other money as shall be ac- 
crued to such funds in accordance with the 
law, and any appropriation from the gen- 
eral revenue of the county for common 
school purposes, 

Sec. 80-722. Apportionment of funds of 
doubtful application: The county board of 
education of any county is authorized to 
place to the credit of the general school 
fund in the county treasury, all funds about 
which there is a doubt as to their proper 
application, and such funds shall be appor- 
tioned among the school districts of the 
county on the same basis as the State school 
funds are apportioned. 


That means the per capita amount for 
each child of school age. In other words 
if there are 500 children in one district 
then 500 parts of the total amount of 
money are apportioned to that district. 


Sec. 80-723. Apportionment of general 
school funds: The county board of educa- 
tion shall, after setting aside the funds 
for the salaries and expenses of the county 
superintendent’s (county school supervisor’s) 
office, apportion the general school funds of 
the county on the basis on which common 
school funds (public school funds) are ap- 
portioned to the counties. 
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This is on the basis of the number of 
students to the total school population 
in the county. 

Twice in Arkansas in recent years, 
perhaps because of outside agitation, 
perhaps because some persons felt there 
was a better way to raise money or to 
provide for voting registration, the peo- 
ple were given an opportunity to express 
themselves at the polls regarding the 
poll tax as a requisite for voting. 

In 1938, the vote to abolish the poll 
tax was 42,436; the vote against the 
abolishment of the poll tax was 83,725. 
That vote occurred while I was a Mem- 
ber of the other body of Congress. 

In 1956, a little less than half a dozen 
years ago, and since I have been serving 
in this body, the issue was again sub- 
mitted to the people of Arkansas. At 
that time the vote was larger. 

The vote in 1956 for abolishing the 
poll tax was 161,403; the vote against 
abolishing the poll tax was 210,237. 
That was the last expression from the 
people of Arkansas. As long as they 
have so expressed themselves—and I 
agree with the majority—I shall defend 
their right to preserve this process of 
establishing the eligibility of voters in 
my State. It is their right to do it, and 
I defend their right and I advocate their 
right to do it; and, Mr. President, in 
standing here today, making these re- 
marks, I make them as their represent- 
ative, representing a majority of them 
as they have expressed themselves. 

Mr. President, I should like to cite 
some illustrations of how the poll tax 
works in Arkansas. Many persons 
think it keeps people from voting. Let 
us see if that is so. 

According to the last census, there 
were 1,786,272 persons in Arkansas. Of 
that number 575,769 paid the poll tax 
last year; in other words, about 1 person 
out of every 3 in Arkansas paid the poll 
tax. Let us see if the poll tax is keeping 
anyone in Arkansas from voting: In the 
last presidential election, in 1960, 428,509 
votes were cast in Arkansas. In the year 
preceding that, 590,501 poll taxes were 
paid in Arkansas. In other words, 161,- 
992 persons in Arkansas who were eligible 
to vote—at least that many—and who 
had paid their poll taxes, did not vote. 

Of course, among the number who 
voted were some who had not paid a poll 
tax because they became 21 years of age 
subsequent to the time of the collection 
of the tax. But at least 161,992 resi- 
dents of Arkansas who were eligible to 
vote did not vote. So who can say that 
the poll tax is a deterrent to voting? 
That vote speaks fairly well for the sit- 
uation in Arkansas. In other words, 
more than 25 percent of the residents 
of Arkansas who had paid the poll tax 
did not vote in the last presidential elec- 
tion; and their failure to vote was not 
chargeable to any lack of interest due 
to only two sets of e'ectors, for in Ar- 
kansas in that election there were three 
sets of electors, representing three tick- 
ets—the States Rights ticket, the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and the Republican ticket. 
Nevertheless, more than one out of every 
four who had paid the poll tax in Ar- 
kansas did not vote. Had they paid it 
for the sole purpose of voting, Mr. Pres- 
ident? No. As Ihave pointed out, many 
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persons pay that $1 with pride—as a 
small token of their citizenship respon- 
sibility. They do not feel penalized 
when they paid it, nor do they feel that 
the money is extorted from them. In- 
stead, they want that money to go into 
the State treasury. 

Mr. President, some persons say the 
poll tax is used in our part of the coun- 
try to keep Negroes from voting. But 
that is not true. I can state upon my 
honor that ever since I began to vote, 
I know some Negroes who have been vot- 
ing in Arkansas; and possibly more and 
more of them are voting all the time. 
At the last census, the Negro population 
of Arkansas was 21.9 percent of the total 
population. I cannot state how many 
Negroes actually voted in the last elec- 
tion; I have no way of knowing that, 
but of the 575,769 poll tax receipts which 
show that poll taxes were paid, 68,970 
were issued to Negro citizens—showing 
that that number of Negro citizens in 
Arkansas paid the poll tax. Most of 
those who are public spirited do not 
mind paying that tax. In other words, 
Mr. President, more than 10 percent of 
the citizens of Arkansas who paid the 
poll tax were Negroes. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I know 
of no place in Arkansas where a Negro 
who is otherwise qualified to vote, and 
who goes to the polls, is denied the right 
to vote. The Negroes there do vote, and 
their votes are solicited. The candidates 
campaign among them, and seek their 
votes; and the Negroes are encouraged 
to pay the poll tax. The white people 
want them to pay the poll tax; they 
want to swell the school fund. 

It has been said that Arkansas is not 
among the wealthier States, but that, 
comparatively speaking, Arkansas is a 
poor State, and that perhaps Arkansas 
needs Federal aid for education. No 
doubt, Mr. President, such Federal aid 
could be used there; but no one in Ar- 
kansas is denied the right of suffrage if 
he is willing to do his part by making 
just this little demonstration of his in- 
terest. 

In Arkansas, color has nothing to do 
with whether one votes or does not vote. 
The requirement to pay the poll tax ap- 
plies equally to the whites and to the 
Negroes, and to the males and to the 
females; it applies to all alike. There 
is no inequality. There is no discrim- 
ination. Payment of the poll tax is sim- 
ply the minimum requirement of every 
citizen. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield for a question, only? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMITH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, un- 
der the conditions which I stated at the 
beginning of my remarks—in other 
words, that I would yield for a question, 
only, even though it might be a long 
one—I yield, reserving my right to the 
floor, and without surrendering the floor; 
and I ask the Chair to protect me in 
that. But under those conditions, I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for yielding to me. My 
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question is preliminary to auother ques- 
tion: Did not the Senator from Arkansas 
recite, a few minutes ago, some figures 
with reference to his own State of Ar- 
kansas, showing the number of those who 
were qualified as electors, and were qual- 
ified to vote, on the rolls of his State, 
whereas a considerable percentage of 
that group were not required to pay the 
poll tax, after all, because of certain ex- 
emptions or exceptions? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Some were. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was out of the 
Chamber for part of that time, so I did 
not hear all of the Senator’s statement. 
But I did hear some of the figures he re- 
cited at that time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I pointed out that 
the figures would not be completely ac- 
curate with respect to the number of per- 
sons holding poll tax receipts who did 
not vote. One hundred forty-seven 
thousand four hundred and ninety-one 
less votes than the number of outstand- 
ing poll tax receipts were cast in the last 
general election in Arkansas; and I said 
that at least 147,491 poll tax payers did 
not vote, and that the actual number was 
larger than that, because a number of 
persons had become of voting age and 
had voted, but were not reflected in those 
figures, and that thus the percentage was 
greater than 25 percent—in other words, 
that more than one person out of every 
four in Arkansas who held poll tax re- 
ceipts did not vote in that election. 

Furthermore, there were three tickets 
in that general election in Arkansas, and 
that fact resulted in bringing out even 
more than the ordinary number of votes. 

Mr. President, in Arkansas, many pub- 
lic-spirited citizens may not choose to 
vote on a particular issue, but still all 
of them want the schools of the State to 
operate. So they pay the $1 poll tax, 
and pay it with pride. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is that not an illus- 
tration of the danger of merely reading 
some cold statistics in a book by someone 
away from the Senator's State or away 
from my State, and trying to come here 
and make an argument on the floor based 
upon conclusions that are erroneous in- 
sofar as accurate figures are concerned? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what I 
have been pointing out all morning. 
This question should not be a concern 
of people from other States. We are 
Americans. We are just as patriotic as 
they are up here, or out yonder. We 
happen to have this system. We find 
it advantageous. We find we need that 
$1 from each person for our public 
schools. If that provision is set aside, 
we will need some other system—and 
we will be criticized if we do not have 
it; and it is going to cost more for a 
person to register than it does to pay 
this tax. A person will have to register 
somewhere, and he will probably lose 
more time as a result of having to regis- 
ter than it would cost him to pay the 
$1 poll tax. 

I point out that those who are back 
of the proposal we are discussing are 
quibbling about nothing except a device 
to drive us to it. They say, “We are 
going to make them.” 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield for a further question, I direct his 
attention to a well-known authority on 
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constitutional law, Willoughby, on the 
“Constitutional Law of the United 
States,” at pages 540 to 541, and if he 
will follow a reasonably brief quotation, 
I ask him to tell us whether or not he 
thinks it is a valid statement and a sound 
distinction. I now read the quotation 
upon which my question is based: 

A distinction is to be made between the 
right to vote for a representative to Con- 
gress and the conditions upon which that 
right is granted * * * the right to vote is 
conditioned upon and determinated by State 
law. But the right itself, as thus deter- 
mined is a Federal right. That is to say, 
the right springs from the provision of the 
Federal Constitution that representatives 
shall be elected by those who have the right 
in each State to vote for the members of 
the most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature. The Constitution thus gives the 
right but accepts, as its own, the qualifica- 
tions which the States severally see fit to 
establish with reference to the election of 
the most numerous branch of their several 
State legislatures. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I may point out to 
the Senator from Mississippi that that 
has been the procedure. That has been 
the law, and it still is. That is the right 
of the States. 

I can hardly conceive that any State 
is going to breach the right of its citi- 
zens. A State must function. A State 
government must function. The Con- 
stitution merely provides, and rightly 
so, that whatever qualifications are es- 
tablished in Mississippi or Arkansas for 
its citizens to vote for the members of 
the most numerous branch of their State 
legislatures are fair qualifications for 
those who vote for representatives in 
Congress and for the President of the 
United States. 

I see nothing wrong with such a pro- 
vision. Does the country want to cen- 
tralize government? I know that is 
what some people want, but I am talk- 
ing about America and the American 
people. Do they want a centralized, 
dominating power in Washington? I do 
not; I shall continue to oppose moves in 
that direction. I would like to keep the 
States. I would like to keep this country 
a republic. It cannot be kept a republic 
unless the sovereignty of the States is 
maintained. If that is not done, this 
country will cease to be a republic. It 
will all merge into a centralized power, 
and that is not a republic. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
further on the very point on which the 
Senator has been speaking; namely, the 
right that springs forth from the consti- 
tutional provision? Is the distinction, 
reiterated when these constitutional 
amendments were adopted, not one of 
the most vital parts of the foundation of 
our Government? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is an indis- 
pensable one if we are to keep a re- 
public, if we want to keep what is fre- 
quently called a democracy. Whether 
or not that is the most appropriate name 
for our system of government, if we want 
to keep this Republic as a union of 
States, the States must be preserved. 
We cannot have a union of something 
that does not exist. If the sovereignty 
of the States does not exist, there is no 
union. Their sovereignty must be pre- 
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served in order to have a union. With- 
out States, there cannot be a union. 

Mr. STENNIS. On that very point, is 
it not a fact that the proposal is an- 
other encroachment, another taking 
away of the authority and power of the 
various States to which the Senator has 
referred, and a step that much further 
down the road toward a nationalized 
system to which the Senator has 
referred? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is. This is an- 
other step. Another one and another 
one will be taken, thus eroding the 
sovereignty of the States and the 
Republic. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my dis- 
tinguished friend from Mississippi for 
his contribution. His question force- 
fully impresses upon us the issue here 
involved. In a sense, as I have said over 
and over again, it is only a trivial matter, 
when there are only five States, to want 
to make a minor change in their systems 
only to appease and please some persons 
who may have another system they like 
better. It is a trivial thing, in a period 
of world crisis, for us to be spending so 
much time on that. But the bigger 
question involved is the danger of what 
we are doing to our country. We ought 
to be attending to some other business. 
If nothing else, committees ought to be 
in session right now, studying and as- 
sembling information that will enlighten 
us upon vital issues. Legislative pro- 
posals are pending that we need to con- 
sider and resolve and in which we need 
to be right in the manner in which we 
resolve them and the conclusions we 
finally reach about them. 

What is proposed would help nobody. 
It may be said, “Well, it will keep that 
fellow from paying a dollar to vote down 
there.” Is not that something? If this 
proposal is adopted, that fellow will not 
have to pay $1 to help educate his chil- 
dren. Will we not be doing him a great 
benefit? That is what the argument 
adds up to. We keep the fellow who 
does not want to contribute to the schools 
from paying a dollar. That is a great 
benefit. It is a great public service. Oh, 
yes. 

Mr. President, there is absolutely no 
justification for a constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish the poll tax in the five 
States which still have it as a prerequisite 
to voting. There are any number of 
reasons why this is so, but I wish to in- 
vite attention to excerpts from the 1961 
report on voting of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, which documents the fact 
that the abolition of the poll tax is not 
needed in order to protect the right to 
vote of anyone, be he white, Negro, yel- 
low, red, or of any other color, or of any 
race, religion, or national origin. 

Mr. President, I did not vote for the 
Civil Rights Commission. The Commis- 
sion was established over my protest, or 
at least notwithstanding my vote against 
it. What was it established to do? I 
shall not enumerate all of the things, 
but one thing it was established to do 
was to study discrimination in respect 
to voting, to study whether citizens were 
being denied the right to vote. 
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Mr. President, there is no doubt about 
the fact that the Commission searched 
every way in the world it could to find 
something on which to hang its hat, to 
justify its existence. Had the Commis- 
sion found anything wrong in Arkansas, 
I today would be looking it in the face. 
The Commission would not have con- 
cealed it. It would have been spread on 
the record. 

As we all know, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission was authorized by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, and its life has been 
extended by subsequent legislation. 
Again I make it clear that I was opposed 
to the creation of the Commission. I 
have opposed its perpetuation, because I 
am convinced it is not needed, it is a 
waste of the taxpayers’ money, it serves 
no useful purpose whatsoever, and a pri- 
mary resulting consequence of its ex- 
istence and activities is agitation—agita- 
tion which serves no useful purpose, 
from which no good flows, from which 
no beneficial results can be accomplished. 
I hope its life will not be extended again. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, there are 
some of my colleagues in the Senate who 
place great store by the findings and by 
the conclusions of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. I hope, if they are to believe 
anything, what they will believe is what 
I am now about to bring to their atten- 
tion. If they do believe it, they will 
realize they are engaged in something 
which is almost an exercise in futility 
when they undertake to proceed, as it 
has been announced is the intention, 
with the presentation of a substitute 
resolution for the resolution which would 
restore the home or the dwelling house 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
briefiy from the 1961 report on voting of 
the Civil Rights Commission, page 22. 
To be sure that I read exactly what is re- 
ported therein, I shall not take the risk 
of reading from my typed quotation, but 
I shall read it out of the book of the 
report itself. This is volume I of the 
Commission’s report of last year, 1961, 
and I shall read from page 22: 

The Commission’s investigations and stud- 
ies since 1957— 


Mr. President, this was not a casual 
inquiry. It has been pretty thorough. 
It has been going on since 1957, or 4 
years— 

The Commission's investigations and stud- 
ies since 1957 indicate that discriminatory 
disfranchisement no longer exists in all of 
the 12 Southern States. The Commission 
used four principal criteria to determine the 
presence of discriminatory disfranchisement: 
(1) Sworn complaints to the Commission— 


Mr. President, we may depend upon 
the fact that the people of Arkansas 
are pretty high spirited. If they thought 
they were being imposed upon and dis- 
criminated against by reason of a poll 
tax the Commission would have heard 
about it— 

(2) actions instituted by the Department of 
Justice pursuant to the new civil remedies 
of the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960— 


Mr. President, since the issue of civil 
rights is such a great political issue, I 
am quite certain that had the Justice 
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Department found anything wrong in 
Arkansas it would have started a suit— 
(3) private-party litigation to secure the 
right to vote; and (4) the lack of any 
registered Negroes, or minimal Negro regis- 
tration, in counties where there is a sub- 
stantial Negro population. The absence of 
complaints to the Commission, actions by 
the Department of Justice, private litiga- 
tion, or other indications of discrimination, 
have led the Commission to conclude that, 
with the possible exception of a deterrent 
effect of the poll tax—-which does not appear 
generally to be discriminatory upon the basis 
of race or color—Negroes now appear to en- 
counter no significant racially motivated 
impediments to voting in 4 of the 12 South- 
ern States: Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Virginia. 


Mr. President, I stated earlier that in 
my State ever since I began voting I have 
known of Negroes voting. Not many of 
them voted many years ago, but the 
number has steadily and constantly 
increased. 

While I have no way of knowing ex- 
actly how many of the 68,970 Negroes 
who paid poll taxes voted in the last 
election, at least 12 percent or more of 
the qualified voters who paid poll taxes 
in the State were Negroes, whereas in 
the population of the State the Negroes 
represent 21.9 percent. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
emphasize this last sentence, which is a 
significant finding and conclusion of the 
Civil Rights Commission and has tre- 
mendous bearing on the subject at hand. 
It states that through its investigation, 
the Commission has been led to con- 
clude that— 
with the possible exception of a deterrent 
effect of the poll tax—which does not appear 
generally to be discriminatory upon the basis 
of race or color—Negroes now appear to en- 
counter no significant racially motivated 
impediments to voting in 4 of the 12 South- 
ern States: Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Virginia. 


Thus, Mr. President, three of the five 
States which still have the poll tax have 
been given a clean bill of health as far 
as voting discrimination is concerned by 
the Civil Rights Commission itself. The 
Commission admits that it has had no 
voting complaints from Arkansas, Texas, 
and Virginia. 

That leaves only Mississippi and Ala- 
bama as poll tax States in which voting 
complaints have been filed and many 
of these have been proved to be of no 
substance. Let us read on in the Civil 
Rights Commission’s report and see 
what it has to say of the other Southern 
States: 

In 1961, then, the problem of denials of 
the right to vote because of race appears 
to occur in only eight Southern States— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 


Tennessee—in which less than 40 percent of 
the total Negro population resides. 


Remember that in six of these States 
no poll tax is required as a pre- 
requisite for voting, and yet they did not 
receive as clean a bill of health as did 
the States of Arkansas, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. So the measure is not the puri- 
fication expedient that some think it is. 
We observe that three States out of 
the five that still have a poll tax re- 
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quirement as a prerequisite to the right 
to vote have received a clean bill of 
health from the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. The Civil Rights Commission was 
not my choice; it certainly is not partial 
toward my section of the country. Yet 
in the other States where a poll tax is 
not required as a condition of eligibility 
to vote, possibly some discrimination is 
stillfound. However, in respect to those 
eight States the report states: 

Even in these 8 States, however, with a 
total of 3,737,242 nonwhites of voting age, 
some 1,014,454 nonwhites are registered to 
vote. Moreover, discrimination against Ne- 
gro suffrage does not appear to prevail in 
every county in any of these States. The 
Commission has found that in Florida, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, it is limited to only 
a few isolated counties, 


Mr. President, let me reemphasize at 
this point that in the States of Florida, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee a poll 
tax is not a prerequisite to voting, and 
yet the Commission has said that in 
three of the five States where it is, there 
is no discrimination worthy of mention. 

Reading further from the report: 

Although arbitrary denial of the right to 
vote is more widespread in the remaining 
five States, there too it exists on something 
like a local-option basis. 


So the proposal, if followed, would 
certainly not correct the condition over 
which the Civil Rights Commission is 
concerned, because the poll tax as a re- 
quirement to vote has already been re- 
moved in most of the States in which 
the Commission found some discrimina- 
tion still existing. 

Admittedly, Mr. President, we are deal- 
ing with a local problem and a very, 
very minor one at that. The only thing 
that gives it an aura of importance and 
significance is its “civil rights” label. In 
substance, it is really no problem at all, 
and if it is a problem, in those places 
where it is one, it can be better dealt 
with by local interests. That is where 
the remedy can best be applied and I 
think the remedy is being applied. 

Through the years great progress has 
been made, is still being made, and will 
continue to be made. 

Before we leave the subject of the laws 
of the several States, I should in fairness 
to those States—particularly Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia—that 
still have a poll tax have printed in the 
Recorp the laws of those States on this 
subject, in order to make the RECORD 
more complete with respect to what the 
proposed proceeding is directed toward. 

The following statutes show that the 
poll tax in the States of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, and Virginia are used for 
the support of the public schools of those 
States: 

Article 14, section 259, Alabama Code 
(1958): All poll taxes collected in this State 
shall be applied to the support of the public 
schools in the respective counties where col- 
lected. 


In effect the law is the same as the 
law in Arkansas. 


Article 8, section 194, Alabama Code 
(1958): The poll tax mentioned in this 
article shall be $1.50 upon each male inhab- 
itant of the State over the age of 21 years 
and under the age of 45 years, who would 
not now be exempt by law; but the legisla- 
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ture is authorized to increase the maximum 
age fixed in this section to not more than 
60 years. 


That statute provides for $1.50. Ap- 
parently all of it goes to the support of 
the public schools, whereas in my State, 
as I pointed out, the amount is only $1. 
I am not sure whether this amount is 
cumulative in Alabama. The distin- 
guished representatives of that State in 
the Senate can indicate, and probably 
have already indicated in the RECORD, 
what the situation is. In Arkansas, as 
I have stated, it is not cumulative. A 
person can pay the poll tax in Arkansas 
once every 4 years and vote for the Presi- 
dent in a presidential election. He can 
pay it every 2 years and vote for the 
Governor of the State and for the Repre- 
sentatives in the House and for a US. 
Senator, when he is on the ballot. So 
there is no hardship imposed in my 
State. 

I read the statute on the poll tax in 
the State of Mississippi. 

Article 12, section 243, Mississippi consti- 
tution: A uniform poll tax of $2 to be used 
in aid of common schools, and for no other 
purpose, is hereby imposed on every inhab- 
itant of this State, male or female, between 
the ages of 21 and 60 years, except persons 
who are deaf and dumb, or blind, or who are 
maimed by loss of hand or foot; said tax to 
be a lien only upon taxable property. The 
board of supervisors of any county may, for 
the purpose of aiding the common schools in 
that county, increase the poll tax in said 
county but in no case shall the entire poll 
tax exceed in any one year $3 on each poll. 
No criminal proceedings shall be allowed to 
enforce the collection of the poll tax. 


Again, in the States of Alabama and 
Mississippi the poll tax serves a twofold 
purpose. It provides revenue for the 
common school fund and also provides a 
registration of eligibility to vote within 
certain ages. 


Article 7, section 3, Vernon’s Constitution 
of the State of Texas, volume 2: One-fourth 
of the revenue derived from the State occu- 
pation taxes and poll tax of $1 on every in- 
habitant of the State, between the ages of 
21 and 60 years, shall be set apart annually 
for the benefit of the public free schools. 


One-fourth of the money collected, or 
25 cents, is used for the benefit of the 
public free schools. I do not know where 
the other part goes. I have not checked 
into it. I am sure it is used for a worthy 
governmental purpose. 


Section 173, constitution of Virginia 
(1950), volume 9: The general assembly 
shall levy a State capitation tax of, and not 
exceeding, $1.50 per annum on every resi- 
dent of the State not less than 21 years of 
age, except those pensioned by this State 
for miltiary service; $1 of which shall be 
applied exclusively in aid of the public free 
schools, and the residue shall be returned 
and paid by the State into the treasury of 
the county or city in which it was collected, 
to be apportioned by the proper authori- 
ties to such county or city purposes as they 
shall respectively determine. 


A search of the constitution and laws 
of the other States, together with the 
constitution and laws of the State of 
Arkansas, clearly refutes any charge that 
the poll tax is designed as an instrumen- 
tality of discrimination or the denial of 
the right of a citizen to vote or to have 
a voice in the government, and to share 
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in its direction. The most it does, as I 
have repeatedly pointed out, is to require 
the very minimum evidence, the very 
minimum demonstration of those quali- 
ties of citizenship that any citizen should 
possess, particularly any citizen who is 
to have a voice in our Government. 

I strongly believe in the right of every 
qualified citizen of the United States, 
irrespective of his race, color, religion or 
national origin, to register, vote, and 
have his vote counted. 

When I say “to register,” I do not 
mean by any specific means. I mean gen- 
erally by whatever procedure is provided 
by the several States and their respec- 
tive laws. A poll tax receipt is a pre- 
requisite to voting just as much as regis- 
tration, or having one’s name certified 
on a list as having appeared and signed 
a document which states that the per- 
son is a citizen, of a certain age, and 
that he is a Democrat or Republican and 
therefore has the right to vote. 

It is both necessary and proper that 
protection of these rights of suffrage by 
both State and Federal Governments be 
insured, but I simply cannot understand 
the rationale of my colleagues who 
would attempt to accomplish this by the 
abolition of the poll tax. 

The 15th amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States prohibits the 
States or the United States from giving 
preference to one citizen of the United 
States over another on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

If citizens of one race having certain 
qualifications are permitted to vote, 
those of another race and of another 
condition of servitude, having the same 
qualifications, must also be allowed the 
privilege of voting. That is not the is- 
sue here. That is not involved. It is 
a question of how one is registered to 
vote; that is all. Furthermore, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 authorizes the Attor- 
ney General to institute civil actions in 
the Federal courts to prevent the denial 
of voting rights. 

If the poll tax were preventing the 
denial of the right to vote—if that were 
occurring—it would be a violation of the 
Constitution and of the Federal statute, 
and it would then be the duty of the De- 
partment of Justice to take action. The 
poll tax is not doing that; therefore, no 
such action is being taken by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1960 provides 
that if in any such suit the court makes 
a finding that the denial of voting rights 
is pursuant to a pattern or practice, the 
court may appoint voting referees to 
register qualified persons denied this 
right by local election officials. 

Mr. President, I have read the statutes 
of Arkansas. Nobody in Arkansas can 
deny a citizen the right to procure a poll 
tax receipt for $1 if he undertakes to do 
so. A person who would deny such a 
citizen the right to procure a poll tax 
receipt would be guilty of a crime. He 
could be prosecuted under State law. 
That simply does not hapen. 

In my State, voting campaigns are 
conducted by various public-spirited or- 
ganizations and groups. The candidates 
themselves encourage voting. They sup- 
port the campaigns to get the people to 
pay their poll tax, so that they will be 
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eligible to vote. They do a pretty good 
job in Arkansas, when it is realized 
that one out of every three persons in 
Arkansas—and that includes a baby born 
yesterday or a year ago—has a poll tax 
receipt. That is not a bad record; al- 
though probably one-fourth of them, 
after paying the poll tax, do not vote. 
Perhaps more who pay the poll tax 
should vote. But the emphasis has been 
primarily on getting the people to pay 
the poll tax so as to be eligible to vote. 
Then as the campaign gets into its heat 
and fury, the drive is on to get out the 
vote. So there is really no trouble. 

A further denial of the right to vote 
to these persons would constitute con- 
tempt of the court and is punishable ac- 
cordingly. 

Again, that does not happen in Arkan- 
sas. There is no denial of the right to 
vote in Arkansas. If there are violations 
of the constitutional guarantees of the 
right to vote in the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virgin- 
ia, where the poll tax still exists as a 
prerequisite qualification for voting, then 
such practices should be thwarted ac- 
cording to law. Statutes are available to 
deal with them. I am sure the Depart- 
ment of Justice is amply staffed with 
competent attorneys. Certainly Con- 
gress has provided the appropriations 
and funds necessary to enable that De- 
partment to function and to carry out 
the duties assigned to it. There is every 
reason to think that if there were dis- 
criminations and denials of the right to 
vote, that agency of our Government 
would act. It would act promptly, and 
effectively. 

Mr. President, accepting the findings 
of the Civil Rights Commission—and I 
wish all those who supported the Com- 
mission would now accept its findings. 
Again I say I thought the Commission 
was unnecessary, but I surely think those 
who supported it ought now to accept its 
findings—particularly in this area of its 
work. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
mean accept the finding of the Commis- 
sion with respect to the States of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, which he has not 
mentioned? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Oh, yes; I men- 
tioned those States; but I am speaking 
especially with respect to Arkansas. Iam 
proud of the record of my State. I am 
proud to pay the poll tax and to carry it 
as a certificate of good citizenship when 
I march to the polls to vote. The people 
of my State are proud of the poll tax. 
They are not ashamed of it. They do not 
regard it as a degradation. They do not 
regard it as something degrading to 
them that they are asked to pay $1 into 
their public school fund. 

Accepting the findings of the Civil 
Rights Commission as being completely 
accurate, the passage of this constitu- 
tional amendment would subject three 
sovereign States out of five having the 
poll tax requirement for voting to en- 
forced conformity to correct unconstitu- 
tional voting practice suspected in the 
other two States. 
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In other words, Arkansas, Virginia, 
and Texas would be required to conform 
with the way Congress wanted them to 
act, in order to try to get at two other 
States. I suppose that is the argument. 
That would be proceeding in the wrong 
way, assuming those States needed cor- 
rection—and I do not think they do. 

I submit that vigilance on the part of 
the Department of Justice, in the appli- 
cation of existing laws would certainly 
correct any unwarranted voting prac- 
tices should any really exist. 

Of course, the easy way to solve all 
problems in this field would be simply to 
abolish completely the basic right of all 
States to determine and govern their 
own election procedures and to pass a 
Federal statute prescribing all require- 
ments of eligibility for voting for every 
office from city councilman on up to 
President of the United States. But our 
Founding Fathers did not believe that 
that was the best way. I still have great 
reverence for their wisdom. It has never 
been equaled; it has never been matched 
at any time in the history of civilization. 
The Founding Fathers were not perfect, 
but their wisdom has never been matched 
in the establishment of a government 
that secures the greatest freedom and 
the most blessings to the people, such as 
the one they devised and bequeathed to 
us. I still revere and respect them. 

Yes, the easy way would be to abolish 
all the powers and basic rights reserved 
to the States by the 10th amendment. 
But this would not be in keeping with 
our heritage. It would not be right. I 
am sure the Members of this body do not 
want to do that. Yet we are asked to 
yield to temptation, to strip the States 
a little more at a time here and there. 
If we do, we shall pay for it someday in 
the loss of freedom. 

Mr. President, we owe the next gen- 
eration a heritage at least equal in rich- 
ness and quality to that bequeathed to 
us. I often wonder whether we in this 
generation who now have the responsi- 
bilities of government are failing. Are 
we going to leave to the next generation 
a nation of less strength and vitality 
than the one we inherited? Are we 
going to leave to the next generation 
less freedom, less liberty, and one of 
greater burden than that of our herit- 
age? If we do, to that extent I think 
we shall have surely failed in meeting 
our responsibilities. 

Any claim that the payment of $1 pro- 
hibits a citizen from exercising the right 
to vote certainly must be made with 
crossed fingers. It can hardly be made 
with sincerity. Some States feel that 
the annual payment of 100 pennies by a 
citizen for the support of the school sys- 
tem for his children and his neighbors’ 
children is not an unreasonable, arbi- 
trary prerequisite to the exercise of the 
privilege of the ballot, and I point out 
especially that the funds received from 
the poll tax in all five of the States 
which now use this method of voter reg- 
istration go to the support of the school 
systems of those States. Two of those 
States, I believe, use only a portion of 
that revenue—not all of it—for their 
schools. But in my own State of Ar- 
kansas and in two of the others all of the 
poll tax money is used for the schools. 
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Mr. President, I do not advocate that 
the poll tax is altogether an effective 
means of obtaining revenue, but cer- 
tainly it is one source of revenue that is 
sorely needed by the public schools in 
Arkansas, I do not know just how we 
would make up for the loss of that 
$575,000 of annual revenue. Of course, 
we would do it in some way. It is nota 
hardship on anyone to raise that much 
revenue for our schools in that way. 
Actually, it does not deny anyone a right 
to which he is entitled. If we want to 
raise that much revenue in that way, 
why should someone from another State 
tell us to do it differently? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mercatr in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Why does the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas think that ratifica- 
tion of this constitutional amendment, 
which relates only to the election of Fed- 
eral officials, would deprive his State of 
the poll tax revenue to which he has 
referred? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
Florida and I have served here for a long 
time, Mr. President, and both of us know 
there are other things back of this move- 
ment. This is only a part of a broad 
pattern; and I do not go along with it. 
I have fought against bills that called 
for repeal of the poll tax laws, for 
I do not think the poll tax could 
be outlawed constitutionally by means of 
a statute as has often been proposed. If 
the poll tax is to be repealed, the proper 
method is by way of constitutional 
amendment. To attempt to repeal the 
poll tax by the enactment of a statute 
would not be constitutional. However, 
only five States still have a poll tax for 
voting purposes, and those five—and 
particularly my own State—use the rev- 
enue received from that tax for the edu- 
cation of their children. What is so in- 
sulting about that to someone who lives 
outside the State? I should like to know 
the answer to that question. Why does 
it offend others who, in my judgment, 
have no business meddling in our affairs? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, for a question 
only. 

Mr. STENNIS. In connection with the 
Senator’s point, and in referring to sec- 
tion 1, article I—and I wish to read it, 
and then I shall ask the question—is it 
not highly probable that these States 
would be forced to use in their State elec- 
tions the same list of electors that they 
would use in Federal elections, because 
of the constitutional provision that: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


My question is this: If the amend- 
ment outlawing—so to speak—the poll 
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tax were ratified and were made part 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
with the result that the poll tax would 
be oulawed insofar as Federal elections 
were concerned, would not it be held that, 
similarly, the poll tax could not be used 
in preparing the list of electors for the 
election of State officials? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Probably that is 
true. However, in opposing the attempt 
being made in this case, I point out that 
if what is proposed were done, it would 
produce an almost chaotic situation. 

I believe that the proposed procedure 
of having such a constitutional amend- 
ment ratified—the one now under discus- 
sion, Senate Joint Resolution 58—runs 
counter to the provisions of the 17th 
amendment and the provisions of arti- 
cle I, section 2, of the Constitution, iden- 
tical provisions about the qualifications 
of voters. But if the pending proposal, 
Senate Joint Resolution 58, were made a 
part of the Constitution, it would not 
repeal either of those sections. It seems 
to me that if the attempt to impose this 
resolution were successful, the proposal, 
as now written, would incorporate into 
the fundamental law of the land un- 
questioned conflicts and confusion— 
where none now exist—with respect to 
the declarations on this subject to be 
found in other articles and amendments 
to the U.S. Constitution. I believe that 
would create great confusion. It is true 
that we do not know what a court would 
hold. However, certainly we should hesi- 
tate to complicate the situation. Even 
now there are those who apparently do 
not know how to correctly interpret what 
seems to be plain language in our Con- 
stitution. So we should bewar: of still 
further confusing the language to be in- 
terpreted by the courts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did not the Senator 
from Arkansas join in sponsoring a simi- 
lar resolution five times heretofore—in 
the 82d Congress, the 83d Congress, the 
84th Congress, the 85th Congress, and 
the 86th Congress? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That may be cor- 
rect, for the Senator from Florida and 
I have held many conferences about this 
matter; and he knows as well as I do 
that our purpose was to try to emphasize 
our opposition to the proposed statutes 
or bills introduced here, from time to 
time, for the purpose of changing the 
law in that way. I have always main- 
tained that if it is to be done, it should 
be done by way of constitutional amend- 
ments; but I never agreed that the Fed- 
eral Government should try to tell the 
people of my State what to do about this 
matter. I did not agree to it then, and 
I do not agree to it now. That was a 
perfectly legitimate maneuver that was 
indulged in here; and I joined in the 
maneuver, in order to try to prevent the 
Congress from doing an unconstitutional 
thing by passing an unjust statute which 
would impose an undue hardship on my 
State. I will always oppose any attempt 
to impose such a penalty on the people 
in my part of the country. I have never 
said I would vote for a constitutional 
amendment of that kind. I would use it 
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here as a countermove to show the un- 
constitutionality of bills introduced and 
pending and the extent to which some 
were willing to go to try to impose their 
will, their outside influence or judgment, 
upon the people of my State. 

I do not advocate that the poll tax is 
an effective or exclusive means of reve- 
nue alone, but certainly it is one of those 
sources of sorely needed revenue for the 
public schools in my State. 

I would have no objection should the 
citizens of Arkansas, in their judgment, 
see fit to amend our State constitution to 
eliminate the poll tax requirement. If 
they should decide to do it, I am sure 
they will have anticipated the loss of 
revenue and at the same time have some- 
thing in mind, some source, some means 
of replacing the revenues that would be 
lost if the poll tax provision should be 
repealed. 

If that should be done, if they should 
vote that way, if they repealed the poll 
tax, I would know it to be the will of the 
people of my State, and that other pro- 
visions had been made concurrently to 
provide our public school system with 
the funds necessary to continue the edu- 
cation of our youth. 

I point out that as late as 1956 the 
people of my State voted on a proposal 
to repeal the poll tax, and they rejected 
the proposal.. I am representing the will 
of my people today. 

I make no apology for it. I think they 
are right in that they want to keep the 
poll tax as a registration means or in 
lieu of registration as evidence of a citi- 
zen's eligibility to vote. 

I have no desire and I would not waste 
my energy to tell the people of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, New York, New 
Jersey, or Illinois that they ought to 
change their registration system. I do 
not care if they never change it, or if 
they change it 100 times, so long as they 
do not violate the Federal Constitution. 
I certainly accord to them every right 
that I seek to keep inviolate for my own 
State and for my own people. 

It is their business. I do not want to 
tell them what to do. I do not want 
them to presume to try to tell me and 
my people in Arkansas what to do. 

But I will not sit idly by and watch 
the Congress of the United States abolish 
a provision which the citizens of Arkan- 
sas have chosen and successfully em- 
Ployed since 1893. I will not sit idly by 
and see the provision abolished just for 
the sake of gratifying the desires of some 
Senators who want my State to conform 
to the practices of their States who have 
no poll tax as a requirement for voting. 

I am not much of a conformist, any- 
how. I like the idea of freedom. So long 
as my freedom does not trespass upon 
the equal rights of someone else, I like to 
exercise and enjoy it. 

I also would point out that the poll 
tax, or the per capita tax, is an ancient 
and honorable one, far predating the 
privilege of the ballot. I gave a history 
this morning of many other countries 
that have used it. There is nothing dis- 
honorable or disreputable about it, as 
some persons would have us believe, and 
as some persons would insinuate in the 
remarks they make about it and the evils 
they profess to see in it. The poll tax in 
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Arkansas is used for purposes other than 
for voter registration, as is illustrated by 
three Arkansas statutes. I could read 
them, but I probably will reserve them 
for some future time, if it should become 
necessary for me to again speak on this 
subject. 

I should like to make some comments 
in conclusion. I was thinking about this 
issue the other day, realizing that there 
would probably be extensive debate. I 
was trying to rationalize just what is 
here involved. 

Surely the fact that we have a poll 
tax in Arkansas of $1 to raise reve- 
nues for the education of children, 
and the fact that we in effect say, “You 
pay this and that will also amount to 
a registration and make you eligible to 
vote,” does that—can that possibly in- 
sult the conscience of this Nation? 
Every penny of it is going toward the 
education of children. Does that fact 
insult the conscience of this Nation so 
that we must have this great furor 
about it. Must we, the Congress, place 
ourselves in the attitude of saying to 
the majority of the people in Arkansas, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, This 
poll tax is an insult to the Nation. We 
must take you in charge and see that 
this is not done, and straighten you 
out”? I do not think so. 

The poll tax does no harm. It pre- 
vents nobody from voting. It discrim- 
inates against no one. There is no harm 
in it. There is no evil in it. What do 
the opponents condemn about it? It 
raises revenue. It serves as a registra- 
tion. It enables us to have greater in- 
tegrity at the ballot. It requires the 
very minimum in effort on the part of 
one to demonstrate his good citizenship. 
Why should we condemn it? Why 
should we want to abolish it? I pointed 
out that it keeps nobody from voting. 

In the last election, when we had a 
hot election and when Arkansas cast 
the largest vote she ever has cast, when 
there were three choices on the ticket, 
Republican, Democratic, and a States’ 
Rights candidate, more than one per- 
son out of every four persons who had 
paid the poll tax did not vote. The 
poll tax is keeping nobody from voting. 
What is the harm in it? What is the 
evil about it? Why condemn us? Why 
presume to judge us? 

On the other hand, it helps raise 
money. It establishes a registration 
list in the State of eligible citizens over 
21 years of age who are entitled to vote. 
It contributes to the public school fund. 
It helps educate our children. It tells 
the worthless fellow, who does not like 
to pay taxes anyhow, who escapes all he 
can, “If you want to participate in your 
government, then do something for 
your government.” 

Think of what the President said. He 
said one should not think of what he 
could get from his Government but think 
of what he could do for his Government. 
That is what a person should do. If he 
wishes to vote, he can pay $1 to help to 
educate the children. He can do that 
for his Government. That is the mini- 
mum that should be required of him, it 
seems to me. 

The only way we could reduce that 
would be 1 penny at a time. We 
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could make it 99 cents, 98 cents—finally 
we would get down to a penny. We 
could not reduce it further than that and 
still require the person to pay anything. 
Is anyone fussing about 99 cents? It 
is that simple. 

Yes, it will help. Even a white citizen 
who may be a worthless and shiftless 
fellow—and occasionally we find one, 
Mr. President—if he wishes to vote, he 
has to march up, like a man, like a good 
citizen, and pay $1, at least. There is 
nothing wrong with that. That applies 
to the colored citizen as well, and to any 
others. There is nothing wrong with it. 
There is no discrimination in it. It helps 
and it hurts no one. 

Mr. President, can anybody give me a 
just reason that will be convincing in 
this regard? If somebody can show me 
that it is wrong, then I am ready to start 
voting for centralized power in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and I shall quit defending 
the sovereignty of States and the liber- 
ties of individual citizens. But it is not 
wrong and no one is going to convince 
me otherwise. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 AM, 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it stand in recess to meet at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, does the distin- 
guished majority leader expect there will 
be any votes tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish I could 
answer in the affirmative. I do not 
know. Iam doubtful. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is to be the pro- 
gram? What legislation will be dis- 
cussed tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I imagine there 
will be some first speeches, like that the 
Senator undoubtedly is going to make 
this afternoon, and some second 
speeches, as some have been made yes- 
terday and today. 

Mr. CURTIS. On the 
question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


pending 


COLLABORATION WITH RUSSIA IN 
THE FIELD OF SPACE TECHNOL- 
OGY 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, last 
night I prepared for release today a 
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statement questioning the wisdom of 
President Kennedy’s offer to collaborate 
with Russia in the field of space tech- 
nology. 

I shall ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the press release containing that 
statement be included at the end of my 
remarks. 

Today, I learn that even while my 
views on the subject were being tran- 
scribed, the news department of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. had learned of, 
and reported, a briefing session already 
scheduled at which every bit of the tech- 
nical data from our greatest space 
achievement, the recent Glenn flight, 
will be made available to six Iron Curtain 
countries, including the Russians, with- 
out restriction. 

As a part of “Morgan Beatty’s World 
Report” show at 7:30 last night, Peter 
Hackes reported: 

NBC news learned that an all-day scien- 
tific report on the Glenn flight will be held 
on Friday, April 6, in the State Depart- 
ment auditorium, where President Ken- 
nedy holds his news conferences. Invited to 
attend: 

One thousand eight hundred scientists 
from all over the world, including 11 
academicians from 6 Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, including Russia, which is expected 
to send Leonid Dedov, the head of the Rus- 
sian Academy. 

They will see and hear Colonel Glenn him- 
self and his backup astronaut, Scott Car- 
penter, and the top technicians connected 
with the flight. Glenn will narrate a 15- 
minute film of his actions inside the capsule 
in orbit and later will show for the first 
time a dozen still pictures he snapped from 
his perch in outer space. 

All technical questions will be answered 
and every guest will be given a detailed 
brochure covering the flight. 


Mr. President, nobody was happier 
than I was that the Glenn flight was 
open for the world to see. That fact 
gave us tremendous propaganda advan- 
tage around the world, and I applauded 
it at the time. 

But, now we are talking about some- 
thing else—the technical data which 
made that flight possible and the techni- 
cal data which it added to free world 
knowledge. That is, indeed, different 
from a television view of the flight itself. 

It is such technical data which is in 
the long run most important to the free 
world, both scientifically and propagan- 
dawise and, it might well be, militarily. 

Our leadership gave to Russia on a 
platter the tools to get where she is. 
Many of us believe, in retrospect, that 
history proves this to have been a very, 
very bad mistake. 

Are we now to compound that mistake 
by opening to the nation which contin- 
ues to threaten our destruction the 
wealth of technical knowledge we gained 
from the Glenn flight? That is the 
question. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
press release, to which I referred earlier, 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Wasnincton, D.C.—Senator Homer E. 
CareHart, Republican, of Indiana, said today 
the proposal by President Kennedy to col- 
laborate with Russia in space explorations 
“could well be another in the long list of 
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foreign policy mistakes made by U.S. leader- 
ship in the last 30 years. 

“These are the kind of mistakes respon- 
sible for making Soviet Russia a world power 
today, including the admitted position of 
near leadership in space, missiles, and 
rockets, strengthening its position as a con- 
tinuing threat to world peace,” Senator 
CaPEHART said. 

Haven't we learned any lessons from the 
atomic test moratorium; from Yalta and 
Teheran? Are we now going to add our 
latest technology to the scientific knowledge 
of missiles, rockets, and other space devel- 
opments we gave to the Russians when we 
handed them the whole package of German 
technical and engineering accomplishments 
at the end of World War II? 

“T see nothing to indicate that Russia 

intends to start keeping promises. She cer- 
tainly has not done so in the past, in a single 
case. 
“Who will be the U.S. representatives in 
our space negotiations? Are they to be those 
who learned their diplomacy from the archi- 
tects of past mistakes? 

“Since 1959, American taxpayers have will- 
ingly poured $3,501 million into our space 
effort. Congress is now asked to appropriate 
$3,700 million for 1963. The taxpayer in 
South Bend or Keokuk is glad to foot the bill 
in the interest of the United States, but I 
doubt his enthusiasm for sharing the result 
with the very government threatening to 
destroy us. 

“Our Secretary of State is in Geneva right 
now trying for a disarmament agreement. 
Here again, Russia blocks the way. 

“It is time we make it plain to the people 
of America and the world we are against 
communism. It is time we force Russia to 
quit playing cat and mouse over Berlin, 
Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, the Congo, and other 
places where she continues to harass the 
United States and the United Nations. 

“What will be the psychological effect on 
the other free nations of the world whom we 
ask to join us in fighting communism when 
they see us entering into partnership with 
the greatest Communist nation of all? 

“Why have we been spending billions of 
dollars all over the world in an effort to halt 
the spread of communism, seeking to bolster 
the economy of smaller nations and further- 
ing the private enterprise system, and then 
permit them to see us enter an alliance with 
the very system we are trying to halt? 

“It appears to me the only result of this 
latest proposal would be to place another 
vehicle at the disposal of Soviet Russia with 
which to further its propaganda machine. 

“Certainly we are not going to call Russia's 
bluff by soft words.” 


POLITICS IN THE CENSUS BUREAU 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have 
been well aware of the fact that the 
present administration possesses con- 
siderable charm. While this charm is 
being displayed, a great many thought- 
ful people all over the country have been 
concerned about the problems of the 
country and the fact that we need cer- 
tain skills and leadership which have 
not been displayed. 

I hold in my hand a news item from 
one of the leading wire services which 
indicates that a number of people of un- 
usual skill have been called to the pub- 
lic service under the present administra- 
tion. I doubt if these skills are needed. 
I am sure that they should not be paid 
for by tax funds. 

I refer to the following item, which 
appeared today. It is headed “Politics”: 

WASHINGTON. —Census Bureau Director 
Richard M. Scammon has advised the White 
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House that Democratic prospects in the No- 
vember congressional elections “are rosy, 
indeed” if the latest Gallup poll is even ap- 
proximately accurate. 

The poll seeking to gage voting inten- 
tions was published Wednesday. It pur- 
ported to show that 61 percent of the voters 
now prefer the Democratic Party and 39 per- 
cent favor the Republican Party. 

Scammon— 


That is the Census Bureau Director— 
a nationally known expert on election sta- 
tistics before his appointment as Census Di- 
rector, apparently also has been serving as 
a sort of election consultant to the White 
House. 


Mr. President, I think what the good 
people of the country would like to know 
is: Why must the time and talent of Gov- 
ernment officials be taken in interpreting 
polls which are purely partisan? What 
has political sentiment and the meas- 
uring thereof to do with the counting of 
people? It can have no particular serv- 
ice in the public good when a census is 
taken, whether it is a census taken only 
now and then, such as a business census 
or whatnot, or whether it is the cen- 
sus taken every 10 years. Are the 
American people to understand that 
when the census taker arrives he is the 
agent of a political party, either Republi- 
can or Democratic? 

The census began with the birth of 
the country under the Constitution. 
Throughout all the years that the census 
has been taken, the people have re- 
sponded. They have felt that it was a 
worthwhile gathering of statistics, and 
I am sure that it shakes their confidence 
in this great Bureau to find that it has 
become an agency of a political party. 

What I have spoken about is not the 
only example of this kind. We have 
been shocked from the very beginning 
of the administration at the attacks 
made upon career workers serving under 
civil service. I have in mind one indi- 
vidual who received the distinguished 
award for approximately 30 years of gov- 
ernment service as an outstanding pub- 
lic servant, and in almost the same issue 
of the newspaper that carried the notice 
of the award appeared an announcement 
that he had been released from his job 
because of a change of administration. 
I hope that somewhere, sometime, some- 
one in authority in the administration 
will have time to return to his place of 
business and give these problems atten- 
tion, because such incidents are detri- 
mental to the country and they lessen 
the confidence and respect of our citi- 
zens for the fair and unbiased operation 
of government. 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
insert into the Rrecorp two newspaper 
articles which appeared in the Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., Daily Press under dates of 
December 14 and December 22, 1961. 
They refer to certain activities relating 
to the General Aniline & Film Corp., a 
very substantial competitive business 
which produces notably films, cameras, 
chemicals, and dyestuffs. This corpora- 
tion was owned by German nationals 
and was vested as alien property during 
World War II. The war ended 17 years 
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ago. The corporation is still vested and 
there is no apparent disposition on the 
part of the Government to divest itself 
and permit the corporation to operate as 
a normal business. 

The articles point up situations where, 
under political maneuverings of this ad- 
ministration, a shakeup was caused 
which allegedly forced the resignation of 
former board chairman John I. Snyder. 
The articles also identify members of 
the board of directors appointed by the 
Kennedy administration and designate 
the advertising and legal firms who have 
been retained to perform services for the 
corporation. 

According to the news stories, the $142 
million per year advertising account has 
been awarded to the firm of Lennen & 
Newell, New York City, in which firm 
K. LeMoyne Billings is a vice president. 
Billings has been identified as a very 
close personal friend of President Ken- 
nedy, dating from their days together 
at Choate School in Connecticut. The 
White House has identified Billings, ac- 
cording to these stories, as a Democrat 
who has been an active political sup- 
porter of President Kennedy since 1946. 
The articles also point up the fact that 
an accounting firm, Arthur Anderson & 
Co., of New York City, was divested as 
auditor for the General Aniline Film & 
Dye Corp. The Arthur Anderson Co. 
had performed this service for GAF since 
1942. It was not changed during the 
intervening administrations, but was re- 
placed in 1961 by Wright, Long & Co. 
An authority is quoted as saying the GAF 
auditing account runs to about $65,000 
a year and a public relations spokesman 
for GAF has said that “Wright, Long & 
Co. is on its first auditing job.”—that is, 
first for General Aniline—‘‘and the fee 
has not been settled.” Apparently, 
Wright, Long & Co. has a working re- 
lationship with Carmine Bellino, who 
worked under Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy when the Attorney General 
was counsel for the McClellan commit- 
tee. Mr. Bellino is reported to have said 
that he is not a partner of the Wright, 
Long & Co., but he has worked with them 
since 1950 and is their resident agent in 
Washington. The articles state that Mr. 
Bellino is a registered CPA in New Jersey 
and the District of Columbia. His name 
is carried on the directory of the building 
at 247 Park Avenue, New York City, as 
an occupant of the space in which the 
Wright, Long & Co. is headquartered. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
private businesses operated by the Fed- 
eral Government become a warm haven 
for high-salaried patronage employees. 
When the American President Lines 
were operated by the Maritime Commis- 
sion, the story was the same. Many 
illustrious politicians went from party 
service to top-ranking spots in American 
President Lines. The same is equally 
true in the General Aniline Film & Dye 
Corp. situation and was true throughout 
the administrations of President Tru- 
man, President Eisenhower, and the cur- 
rent administration. 

The Eisenhower administration may 
be able to claim a limited amount of vir- 
tue. I believe a great deal of virtue. 

The Arthur Anderson Co., which had 
this auditing account from a time in the 
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1940’s, had it at the beginning of 1953, 
when Mr. Eisenhower became President 
and retained it throughout the Eisen- 
hower administration. The advertising 
firm of Benton & Bowles had the ac- 
count from the beginning of President 
Eisenhower's term until October 1960. 
So a very choice bit of business, amount- 
ing to $1,500,000 a year in advertising, 
was changed after the Kennedy admin- 
istration came in. The accounting firm 
was not changed during the Truman 
administration and for substantially all 
of the Eisenhower administration the 
advertising firm was not changed. 

These articles, which I ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp, are articles which 
I hope everyone will read. They are 
rather interesting. 

Mr. Billings is quoted in these articles 
as saying that he did not handle this 
advertising account; all he did was in- 
troduce some people. What more does 
anyone want What more political influ- 
ence can come from the White House? 
Or, I should say, rather, from close to 
the White House, because I want to be 
correct in my statement. 

Actually the gravamen of this whole 
situation is the fact that the Government 
continues to operate a competitive in- 
dustry which boasts assets of $170 mil- 
lion and which employs 8,000 persons. 
It is operated by directors picked by the 
Attorney General and it is obvious that 
the attributes of a private business, 
namely, legal fees, auditing fees and ad- 
vertising fees, find their way to the faith- 
ful. Admittedly, the administration is 
finding better fortune in this operation 
than in its business in Washington, for 
the GAF, apparently, does not operate 
at a deficit and it does not carry a debt 
which is serviced annually by the tax- 
payers. It does appear that in this 
17th year following the end of World 
War II, we should be getting to the place 
where a large and important industrial 
enterprise can return to normal opera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles published in 
the Binghampton Press be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Binghamton (N.Y.) Press, 
Dec. 14, 1961] 
New GAF Ap AGENCY VICE PRESENT Is 
J.F.K. CHUM 
(By Paul Martin) 

WAsHINGTON.—Soon after the new admin- 
istration took office, the Government-owned 
General Aniline & Film Corp. switched its 
$1,500,000-a-year advertising account to a 
Madison Avenue agency whose vice presi- 
dent is a close personal friend of the Ken- 
nedys. 

A spokesman for GAF, which is the parent 
of Ansco and Ozalid, said the account nets 
the agency between $225,000 and $250,000 
a year in commissions. In addition, GAF 
spent $85,000 last year on ad ex- 
penses, including production costs, artwork, 
and photo plates. 

The agency official is K. LeMoyne Billings, 
a vice president of Lennen & Newell, Inc., 
of New York City. He has been a guest at 
the White House, and a visitor at the presi- 
dential retreats at Palm Beach, Hyannis 
Port, and Middleburg, Va. 
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In his biography of the President, “John 
Kennedy—a Political Profile,” James Mac- 
Gregor Burns, a Williams College professor, 
said “Les” Billings was Kennedy’s “best 
friend” when they were classmates at 
Choate School in Connecticut. They made 
a trip to Europe together in 1937, 

The President appointed Billings to the 
board of trustees of the National Cultural 
Center on September 19. He is a graduate 
of Princeton and the Harvard Business 
School. The White House issued a statement 
which identified Billings as 44, unmarried. 
He lives at 277 Park Avenue. The statement 
said he is a Democrat who “has been an 
active political supporter of President Ken- 
nedy since 1946.” 

Although the switch in the GAF adver- 
tising account occurred in the spring, when 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy desig- 
nated a new board of directors to take con- 
trol of the Government-owned corporation 
from the outgoing Eisenhower administra- 
tion, Billings’ connection with the new 
agency did not receive much attention at 
the time. 

Reached by long-distance in New York 
City, Billings said he had “nothing to do” 
with the GAF account. “Another man 
handles it with a big staff,” he explained. 
“I introduced a few people, that’s all,” Bill- 
ings said. 

Asked for comment on the situation, 
Robert Kennedy said: 

“Mr. Billings’ connection with the adver- 
tising firm has been a matter of public 
knowledge since last April. The selection 
of the company was a decision by manage- 
ment executives of General Aniline. I con- 
gratulate them on the excellence of their 
choice.” 

New York City newspapers have indicated 
that Billings is in line for appointment to 
the Advisory Committee of the new U.S. 
Travel Service which Congress set up this 
year at the request of the administration to 
do advertising overseas to attract foreign 
visitors to America. 

The new Government agency in the Com- 
merce Department is authorized to spend 
$2,500,000 by June 30, and $4,700,000 a year 
after that in promoting travel to the United 
States. It is opening offices in London, 
Paris, Frankfurt, Caracas, Sydney, and Tokyo. 

The president of Lennen & Newell is 
Adolph J. Toigo, who listed himself in 
Who's Who” as a political adviser to the 
Republican Party in 1948. Toigo was a po- 
litical backer of Harold E. Stassen, who ran 
unsuccessfully for the GOP nomination for 
President in 1944, 1948, and 1952. 

Stassen identified Toigo as the man who 
took the phantom polls for him which Stas- 
sen used in his futile 1956 “dump Nixon” 
campaign. On the basis of these polls, Stas- 
sen claimed that Nixon would cost Eisen- 
hower 6 million votes in the 1956 election. 
As it turned out, the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket triumphed by a landslide of 9,600,000 
votes. 

GAF is an alien property which was seized 
by the Government during World War II 
from foreign owners under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. It has operated ever since 
under supervision of the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, who controls 97 percent of the voting 
stock. 

The company has assets valued at $170 
million, employs more than 8,000, and has a 
number of valuable contracts for outside 
services such as advertising, insurance, and 
legal counsel. It is a major competitor in 
the field of chemicals, dyes, cameras, film, 
photographic, and reproduction equipment. 

The Kennedy administration took over 
this industrial empire from the outgoing 
Eisenhower regime April 11 when Robert 
Kennedy designated a new board of direc- 
tors, and a new six-man executive committee. 
The change in advertising agencies was pub- 
licly announced April 27. 
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The Attorney General has two personal 
representatives on both the board and execu- 
tive committee. They are Andrew F. Oeh- 
mann, Executive Assistant to Bob Kennedy, 
and William H, Orrick, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Civil Division. 

The new chief executive officer of GAF is 
John I. Snyder, Jr., of New York City. 
Elected a director April 11, he became chair- 
man of the board September 22. He also is 
president of U.S. Industries, Inc., and serves 
on the boards of a dozen other corporations. 

Snyder is known as a hard-driving busi- 
nessman. He is a Democrat, who helped 
raise funds for the Kennedy-for-President 
campaign last year, for former Gov. Averell 
Harriman of New York in 1958, and for Adlai 
Stevenson in the 1956 presidential campaign. 

There have been repeated allegations in 
private industry that as long as GAF remains 
under Government control, no matter which 
political party is in power, its corporate jobs 
and service contracts will be used to reward 
favorites of the administration. 

In an interview in November, Snyder stated 
emphatically that “this simply is not true.” 
He said he did not know “what went on be- 
fore,” but at the present time, “It is not 
being done.” 

Snyder asserted that as long as he is chair- 
man of the board, GAF would not be used 
for political patronage. He said then that 
Lennen & Newell was a “bigger and better 
firm which could give us more coverage in 
depth.” 

In view of his previous position, Snyder 
was asked about Billings’ connection with 
the advertising agency. 

Snyder said in a telephone interview that 
he does not know Billings personally, and 
that the friend of the Kennedys does not 
service the GAF account. 

During most of the Elsenhower adminis- 
tration, Benton & Bowles had the GAF ac- 
count. It was changed in October 1960 to 
Reach, McClinton & Co. During the Tru- 
man administration, GAF advertising was 
handled through the Milton Biow agency, 
now out of business. 

Snyder pointed out that the switch from 
Reach, McClinton & Co. to Lennen & Newell 
occurred in the spring before he took over as 
GAF board chairman. He said the account 
executive is a John Schneider, Another 
GAF official thought that Schneider once 
worked on the GAF account for the old Biow 
agency. 

“The board has been following the adver- 
tising with a great deal of attention,” Snyder 
said. This is in line with his campaign to 
double sales and profits inside of 2 years. 
Snyder said he has listened to a lot of dis- 
cussion of the advertising account, and sat 
in on a number of presentations. 

Snyder explained that GAF board approves 
the advertising budget, but does not neces- 
sarily select the advertising agency. He 
called that a management function. 

Asked whether there were competitive 
bidders for the advertising account, Snyder 
replied: “I'm sure there were others, but I 
don't know how many or who they were.“ 


[From the Evening Press, Dec. 22, 1961] 


“FED Ur“ py “POLITICAL INTERFERENCE,” GAF 
CHIEF QvuiITs—BoarD CHAIRMAN SNYDER 
RESIGNS IN ANSCO-OZALID PARENT SHAKEUP 

(By Paul Martin) 

Wasuincton.—A major shakeup has taken 
place in the top-level management of the 
Government-owned, $170 million General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 

John I. Snyder, Jr., 52, well-known New 
York industrialist, yesterday resigned as 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of the huge chemical and film com- 
pany, effective January 1. 

A close associate said that Snyder quit 
because he is “fed up” with “political in- 
terference” from Washington in the internal 
affairs of the company. 
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GAF is an alien property which was seized 
by the Government during World War II 
under the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
It has operated ever since under supervision 
of the Justice Department. The U.S. At- 
torney General controls 97 percent of the 
voting stock. 

Snyder will be succeeded as GAF board 
chairman by Ross D. Siragusa of Chicago, 
president and chairman of the Admiral 
Corp. William Peyton Martin, a New York 
lawyer, will take Siragusa’s place as vice 
chairman of the board. 

Dr. Jesse Werner, 45, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of research and develop- 
ment, will become president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, and a director of GAF. A 
chemical engineer with a Ph. D. degree from 
Columbia, Werner has been with the com- 
pany since he got out of college in 1938. 

He will succeed Philip M. Dinkins as presi- 
dent. A GAF spokesman said that Din- 
kins reached retirement age of 65 on De- 
cember 20, although he has another 17 
months to run on his contract. Dinkins 
will remain with the company as consultant. 

All of these changes, decided at an event- 
ful meeting of the GAF board of directors 
Wednesday, were announced at company 
headquarters in New York City late yester- 
day. 

A statement was issued there in which 
Snyder was quoted as saying: 

“During my tour of duty, a number of 
changes have been initiated within the com- 
pany which I am sure will produce both a 
short- and long-term improvement. I be- 
lieve they will be helpful to Dr. Werner as 
he assumes the position of president and 
chief executive officer. 

“These changes have been carried out in 
an orderly fashion * * * new programs will 
result in financial benefit to the corporation 
in both sales and earnings.” 

Snyder, who also is president of privately 
owned U.S. Industries, Inc., and serves on 
the board of a dozen other corporations, 
took over only 3 months ago as GAF board 
chairman and chief executive officer. He will 
remain on the board of directors. 

The company announcement did not state, 
and it could not be ascertained immediately, 
what compensation Werner will get as pres- 
ident, or what Dinkins will receive as a con- 
sultant. 

According to a GAF spokesman, Dinkins 
was paid $75,000 a year as president, plus 
an executive bonus and retirement benefits. 
An MIT man who grew up in the chemical 
business, he has been president since No- 
vember 1958. 

When the changes in corporate leadership 
take place January 1, there will have been 
four different board chairmen—three differ- 
ent chief executives—of the Government- 
owned company within a 1-year period. 

Price of the 51,848 shares of GAF stock 
which is privately held has declined from 
$390 a share in January to $245 in over-the- 
counter trading. The 1960 high was $502. 

The Kennedy administration took control 
of GAF from the outgoing Eisenhower re- 
gime at the April 11 stockholders’ meeting 
in New York City when Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy, exercising his 97 per- 
cent of the voting stock, elected a new board 
of directors. 

John H. Hilldring, a retired Army major 
general, was chairman at the time. He had 
served as deputy to Gen. Lucius D. Clay in 
the postwar occupation of Germany. 

Thomas A. Morgan, 73, a retired indus- 
trialist who has been on the GAF board 
since 1951, became chairman as an interim 
measure. 

A new six-man executive committee was 
formed, including Morgan, Snyder, Siragusa, 
Marin, and the Attorney General’s two rep- 
resentatives on the board. They are Andrew 
F. Oehmann, executive assistant to Robert 
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Kennedy, and Paul V. Myron, Director of the 
Alien Property Office. 

Snyder was elected chairman and chief 
executive officer at the September 20 board 
meeting, assuming duties previously per- 
formed by Morgan and Dinkins. 

Over the years since GAF came under U.S. 
control, there have been repeated allega- 
tions that some of the corporation’s jobs and 
some of its contracts have been used for 
political patronage by whichever party is 
in power. 

In the interview carried by the Sunday 
Press on November 5, Snyder stated emphat- 
ically, “This simply is not true.” He said 
he did not know “what went on before,” but 
at the present time “it is not being done.” 

“This country owns the company,” Snyder 
declared. “No administration owns it. The 
company has got to be made as valuable as 
it can be. That's my job.“ 

It now appears that at the time of the 
interview, Sayder did not know how cer- 
tain GAF contracts for outside services had 
been switched on or around the April 11 
stockholders meeting to the financial benefit 
of some individuals close to the Kennedy's. 

Two officials in position to know what went 
on claim that Robert Kennedy, the Attorney 
General, sent his executive assistant, Oeh- 
mann, to New York in April with instructions 
to Dinkins, then the company president, to 
change the advertising agency, law firm, and 
auditors under contract to GAF, 

There appears to be considerable confu- 
sion and difference of opinion between vari- 
ous sources as to what the Government- 
owned corporation spends on these various 
service accounts. 

A GAF spokesman said the company audi- 
tors since 1942 had been the firm of Arthur 
Anderson & Co., New York. At the April 
11 stockholders meeting, the account was 
switched to the firm of Wright, Long & Co., 
also of New York City. 

The White House issued a press release 
January 25 announcing that President Ken- 
nedy had appointed Carmine Bellino, a 
former FBI agent and accountant, as special 
consultant to the President and the director 
of the budget. It said he would be avail- 
able for special studies. 

The announcement also stated that Bellino 
was associated with the certified public ac- 
counting firm of Wright, Long & Co. 

Bellino, 56-year-old native of Elizabeth, 
N.J., near where GAF has a chemical plant, 
served for 4 years as accountant for the 
Senate Rackets Investigating Committee, 
when Robert Kennedy was the committee's 
chief counsel. 

One authority claimed the GAF auditing 
account runs around $65,000 a year. A pub- 
lic relations spokesman for the company 
said, however, that “Wright, Long & Co. is on 
its first auditing job, and the fee has not 
been settled.” 

Bellino said he is not a “partner” in the 
firm, but that “they have been working with 
me since around 1950. I have my own office 
here, and I am their resident agent in Wash- 
ington,” he said. 

Asked what he has to do with auditing 
GAF records, he replied, “I am interested in 
looking over the program to make sure they 
are going in the right direction. They pay 
me for the days I work.” 

Although Bellino is not registered in New 
York State as a certified public acountant, 
his name appears on the directory of the 
building at 247 Park Avenue as occupying 
the same premises as Wright, Long & Co. 
Bellino said he is a registered CPA in New 
Jersey and the District of Columbia. 

Partners in the concern who are registered 
with the State government in Albany include 
Michael Edelstein of Scarsdale, Saul S. Silver- 
man of Lake Success, Noah Weinshal of 
Yonkers and Bertram J. Serden of Scarsdale. 

Asked how the switch in auditors occurred, 
Bellino said it was “a matter for the GAF 
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management. I suppose they considered 
various accounting firms, and selected the 
one I am associated with.” 

The White House said that for his services 
as a consultant to the President and Budget 
Bureau, Bellino is paid at about the same 
rate as a grade 17 civil servant—or from 
$16,530 to $17,570 a year. 

It previously has been reported how the 
GAF advertising account was switched from 
Reach, McClinton & Co., Inc., New York City, 
to the firm of Lennen & Newell, Inc., also of 
New York City. 

The vice president of Lennen & Newell is 
K. LeMoyne Billings, one of the oldest and 
closest personal friends of President Ken- 
nedy. Billings has been a guest at the White 
House, and at the presidential retreats at 
Palm Beach, Hyannis Port, and Middleburg, 
Va. 

The advertising account was stated at the 
time as $1,500,000 a year, which would net 
the agency around $225,000 to $250,000 in 
commissions, plus expenses. One company 
source contends that the GAF advertising 
budget this year will amount to $4,500,000. 
But the official GAF press spokesman insisted 
that it has never run over $1,500,000. 

(The difference could be accounted for by 
the distinction between advertising expense 
and sales promotion expense. Sales promo- 
tion is an internal activity and not subject to 
billing by an outside advertising agency.) 

Reach, McClinton & Co. had been hired 
by GAF in November, 1960, and was putting 
the company’s 1961 advertising campaign 
into effect when its contract was canceled in 
April. 

Charles Dallas Reach, chairman of the 
board of the advertising firm, gave this ac- 
count of what happened in a long-distance 
telephone call from Florida: 

“I solicited the GAF account personally 
for a full year. They interviewed around 10 
agencies. Lennen & Newell was one of them. 
We won out. I told Ansco that in my estima- 
tion, they were not very competitive with 
Eastman Kodak. 

“We got the account from a committee of 
Binghamton people—Dr. Eckler, Bob Dunn, 
and a young advertising manager. They 
reported to Dinkins in New York. The con- 
tract was terminated in April when there was 
a change of management at GAF. 

(The people referred to by Mr. Reach are 
Dr. Leopold Eckler, GAF vice president in 
charge of Ansco and Ozalid; Robert M. Dunn, 
until last week marketing director of the 
two firms and now director of sales develop- 
ment, and C. Allan Bengtson, Ansco advertis- 
ing and sales promotion director.) 

“Dinkins sent for me. He said he was 
sorry, but he had to find a way of terminat- 
ing the account. I said, Well you've got a 
contract, and if you want to terminate it, 
OK. It was worth around $225,000 to 
$250,000 in commissions to us. We also had 
invested around $150,000 in expenses. GAF 
paid us in full.” 

Reach said his contract covered only the 
advertising for the Ansco and Ozalid diyi- 
sions. He estimated the total billings would 
run around $1,500,000, with $1,200,000 of that 
for advertising Ansco cameras and film. 
“The chemical account never came to us,” 
he said. 

During the Eisenhower administration, the 
GAF legal business was handled by the Re- 
publican law firm of Winthrop, Stimson, Put- 
man & Roberts, New York City. A GAF 
spokesman said they got $43,630 in fees dur- 
ing 1960 plus $897 for expenses. 

At the time the Kennedy administration 
took control of GAF in April, the law ac- 
count was switched to the firm of Manes, 
Sturim, Laufer, also of New York. Legal di- 
rectories show the partners include Mathew 
Manes, Samuel S. Sturim, and Arthur M. 
Laufer. 

Snyder said in his November 5 interview 
that the law firm was not on a retainer fee 
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basis, but would be paid for work actually 
performed for GAF. “We have a resident 
counsel, and an adequate legal department 
of our own,” Snyder said. 

A GAF press spokesman said the new law 
firm has been used very little so far, but 
he was unable to say how much or what 
the outside legal fees may amount to in 1961. 


AIR SERVICE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly on a matter which re- 
lates to the air service in the country. 
Our colleague, the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], made a very 
fine statement before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on February 28, 1962, in- 
volving air service to some of our smaller 
cities and areas now deprived of almost 
all forms of common carrier transporta- 
tion. 

I wish to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Mr. Monroney’s excellent state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the trunk airlines of 
this Nation became efficient and power- 
ful by being subsidized beginning way 
back in the twenties. A systematic pro- 
gram of subsidization of airlines, in 
order to get them established through- 
out the greater part of the Nation, was 
started in 1948. During all of these 
years Nebraska taxpayers have paid 
taxes to assist in the establishment of 
air transportation for almost every nook 
and corner of the country. 

It is now proposed in some quarters 
that this historic system of establishing 
airline service be abandoned. This isn’t 
a matter of economy, it is a matter of 
discrimination. Either the subsidy 
should never have been undertaken or 
all parts of the country should be treated 
equally as they are reached in the de- 
velopment of such a transportation 
system. 

In Nebraska it appeared that about 3 
years ago we were on our way to getting 
air service established and that it was 
very much needed. Unfortunate experi- 
ences occurred as a result of manage- 
ment policies and means of correction 
of the cause of these adverse experi- 
ences appear to be in sight. For the 
Congress and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to turn their back now on these 
communities and the citizens thereof 
would be a gross injustice. Again I say, 
these same citizens have, through the 
years, contributed their part to estab- 
lish air service in nearly every section 
of the country. 

Mr. President, I commend the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] for 
the actions he has taken. I would re- 
mind the Senate, however, that this is 
not a problem peculiar to Oklahoma and 
Nebraska. It involves almost a hundred 
communities throughout the United 
States who have been paying through 
all the years but who now find discon- 
tinuance of the local service program 
threatened as they are about to be 
reached. The Congress should insist 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board vigor- 
ously carry out its traditional policy. 
It should not be changed by executive 
decision without a mandate from Con- 


gress. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the statement of the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Board, 
I appreciate your giving me the opportunity 
to appear briefly before the oral argument 
in the southwestern area local service case. 
I have asked to do so because I believe that 
the examiner’s recommendations in this case 
raise certain basic questions of policy which 
must be faced by the Board. 

In the oral argument to follow you will 
hear from experts who will present the views 
of the various parties to this proceeding, both 
public and private, and I am sure that my 
comments would add nothing to their pres- 
entation. It is for this reason that I have 
declined the Board’s invitation to appear in 
behalf of the particular cities in Oklahoma 
which are interested in the outcome of this 
case and have chosen instead to take this 
opportunity to discuss what is essentially the 
performance by the Board of legislative func- 
tions delegated to it by the Congress. 

I would not have you construe my remarks 
as critical of the examiner who has heard 
the long and involved evidence in this case. 
My concern about some of his recommenda- 
tions is greater because I recognize that all 
of us—the Congress, the Board, and the local 
service carriers—share the responsibility for 
creating the environment and enunciating 
the policies which have led to some of his rec- 
ommendations. I appear here today because 
I fear that we may be falling into serious 
error in our thinking about the local service 
industry and its role in air transportation; 
because I fear that the policies we are follow- 
ing may be leading us in the wrong direction. 

Local service carriers were conceived origi- 
nally as a specialized class of air carrier 
which would serve the needs of the smaller 
cities of the country. I remember several 
years ago that a chart was prepared showing 
the route structure of these carriers and it 
bore the caption “Local Airlines Linking the 
Smaller Cities and Towns to Each Other 
and to the Major Metropolitan Areas of 
America.” This is the function for which 
they were certificated. It is because the 
Congress and the Board determined this to 
be a necessary service that their operations 
to these communities have been subsidized, 
for all of us recognized from the beginning 
that it would take a considerable period of 
time before their operations would be self- 
sustaining. 

Today these carriers are well on their way 
to becoming regional trunks, and I am afraid 
that in the process we may be losing much of 
the original justification for their existence. 

The Congress has been concerned over the 
rising subsidy bill for these carriers. There 
has been increasing criticism of the cost of 
the subsidy program, and more strenuous 
demands upon the Board to reduce the cost 
of supporting the local service carriers. 1 
belleve it is fair to say that it was this at- 
titude of the Congress which was responsible 
for the Board's initiating its “use it or lose 
it“ policy, which called for the discontinu- 
ance of service at those points which failed 
to generate the minimum required traffic. 

At the same time, the carriers have been 
moving to larger aircraft which are ad- 
mittedly more economical and efficient over 
segments generating substantial traffic, but 
which are even more costly to operate over 
segments with persistently low traffic. Mind- 
ful of congressional criticism, the carriers 
have sought certification into larger cities 
generating more traffic, and have generally 
supported the Board’s policy of discontinuing 
service at smaller cities. The desire of the 
trunk carriers, constantly moving to larger 
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and larger equipment, to discontinue service 
at many uneconomical points has given im- 
petus to the Board’s policy to transfer these 
points to the local service systems. 

I have no doubt that if this trend con- 
tinues we can cut the subsidy bill, but I am 
not convinced that this is the only way to cut 
the subsidy bill. But more basic than this is 
the question, when did we adopt this new 
policy that the reduction of subsidy is the 
principal objective with respect to local serv- 
ice carriers? There has been no amendment 
of the act to this effect. As recently as 1958 
the Congress renewed as its first admonition 
to the Board that in the exercise of its duties 
it seek “the encouragement and development 
of an air transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and of 
the national defense." As recently as 1958 
the Congress again affirmed that in fixing 
rates for the transportation of mail the Board 
should consider the need of each carrier for 
compensation sufficient to insure, together 
with all other revenue, the development of 
air transportation of the extent and charac- 
ter required in the national interest. We can 
easily eliminate the subsidy entirely by sim- 
ply eliminating the local service carriers, but 
we cannot have an adequate system of air 
transportation without them. 

The full implications of the course we 
have been pursuing were brought home to me 
when I saw the recommendations of the 
examiner in the case before you. In my own 
State he has recommended the discontinu- 
ance of service at Ardmore, Ada, McAlester, 
and Muskogee. This means the complete 
elimination of air service in over half of 
Oklahoma lying south and east of a line 
drawn from Joplin to Tulsa to Oklahoma 
City to Duncan to Wichita Falls. It leaves 
three of the six congressional districts in 
Oklahoma virtually without air transporta- 
tion. I have some difficulty in regarding 
this as progress. I have some difficulty in 
developing any enthusiasm over the larger 
size of aircraft being operated by Central 
Airlines, as I assume that when they get 
707's they will be overfiying Oklahoma 
entirely. 

These are familiar thoughts. I am here 
today because I think that it is time that 
the Congress, the Board and the carriers 
stop bewailing this situation and begin to 
do something about it. I would like to make 
some specific recommendations. 

I think it is the responsibility of the local 
service carriers to make every effort to con- 
tinue to render local service, and I think 
that the responsibility is primarily theirs. 
It is apparent that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the frequency of service offered 
and the traffic generated. It is also apparent 
that the present volume of traffic will not 
support a greater frequency of service in the 
aircraft now being operated. This is the 
basis of the concept of the so-called third 
level air service, a misnomer which I regret. 
As far as the local service carriers are con- 
cerned, this should be the first level of air 
service—the performance of their function, 
in the words of the caption on the chart, of 
linking the smaller cities and towns to each 
other and to the major metropolitan areas 
of America. 

The local service carriers need the help of 
the manufacturers and of Government in de- 
veloping an efficient smaller aircraft to re- 
place the old reliable DC-3. To date, they 
have not received that assistance. I invite 
the Board’s consideration of the desirability 
of the Congress providing an appropriation 
to the FAA and/or the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to permit the development of an air- 
craft, which makes economic sense, for use 
by local service carriers in serving the smaller 
cities of this country. The project is ap- 
parently not sufficiently glamorous to com- 
mand the interest of the other agencies of 
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the Government which theoretically might 
be better equipped to undertake it. 

I think it is the responsibility of the local 
service carriers to conceive and propose to 
the Board an operation involving smaller 
aircraft with a single pilot, operated with 
greater frequency to serve cities such as 
Ada, Ardmore, Muskogee, and McAlester 
and their counterparts throughout the 
country. If such initiative is not forthcom- 
ing, then I believe that we have no alterna- 
tive but to remove the present statutory 
prohibition so as to permit the Board to 
regulate schedules and equipment operated 
to serve such points. 

The provision of service tailored to the 
smaller cities and towns of America cannot 
be achieved overnight. I suggest that it 
would be a serious mistake to discontinue 
service at points, such as those in Okla- 
homa, where there is a good prospect for 
substantial increase in traffic because of the 
economic growth of these cities and the sur- 
rounding areas, but obviously we cannot 
continue on the present basis. I therefore 
recommend that the Board give considera- 
tion to a new system of flag stops at cities 
in this category. It should be possible to 
institute a system in which these points 
would be overflown if there were no revenue 
passengers to be boarded. Subsidy pay- 
ments to the carrier should, of course, be 
made on the basis of the actual route flown. 
This should lead to an immediate reduction 
in the subsidy involved in providing service 
to these cities without any practical reduc- 
tion in the amount of service furnished. 

I said to another aviation audience a few 
weeks ago that “aviation progress in Amer- 
ica is moving in the direction of fewer man- 
ufacturers employing fewer people to 
produce fewer, bigger, faster, more expen- 
sive aircraft, operated by fewer crews, work- 
ing for fewer airlines, to provide less 
frequent service at higher costs to fewer of 
America’s cities. We are losing an impor- 
tant element of air power—that of variety, 
the capability of American aviation to pro- 
vide the equipment and the managerial and 
operational skill to provide every needed 
type of aviation service, both here and 
aboard, This is the decade in which to 
reverse the trend toward overspecializa- 
tion.” 

I appear today for the sole purpose of 
imploring the Board and its staff, the car- 
riers and their managements, as a body of 
aviation experts, to address themselves in 
this and subsequent cases to reversing this 
trend, and of offering my support and that 
of many of my colleagues in attempting to 
provide whatever legislation or funds are 
necessary to the effort. 


A PACIFIC BLOCKADE OF CUBA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have 
some thoughts with reference to Cuba 
and the Castro government that I 
should like to present at this time. 

In a speech to the Senate on August 
24, 1961, I advocated a pacific blockade 
of Cuba. I pointed out that such a block- 
ade is action which is recognized by in- 
ternational law and is considered by it as 
action short of war. 

We should have had a naval blockade 
of Cuba established a long time ago. 
The blockade should be absolute. Of 
course, we could by our own discretion 
permit the passage through of any ship- 
ment of food or medicines for the Cuban 
people. 

After all, the Cuban people are our 
friends, and always have been. However, 
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we have permitted an open violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. We have per- 
mitted armed aggression in the Western 
Hemisphere. We would have rendered a 
great service to every person in the 
Western Hemisphere if we had used a 
naval blockade to prevent the arming 
of Cuba. Such a blockade would not 
only have stopped the flow of missiles 
and bombers and fighters, and other im- 
plements of war, as well as the construc- 
tion of missile bases, but it would also 
have stopped the importation into the 
Western Hemisphere of Communist mili- 
tary personnel from Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, and Red China. 

I urged such action because I believed 
the time had come when words were no 
longer enough. I was convinced that 
positive measures were necessary not 
only to protect our own citizens who are 
in Cuba, but also to protect the rights of 
our citizens to property which they own 
in Cuba. Positive action, I thought, was 
also necessary to protect our friends, the 
Cuban people, and to preserve their 
rights and human dignity which are 
theirs because they are human beings. 
It was clear to me last August that these 
rights were in grave jeopardy as the 
revolutionary movement which came to 
power with the promise of freedom had 
turned out to be a despotism which lived 
by terror and aggression. 

Mr. President, I advocated such action 
then, and I advocate it now, because I 
believe it was and is the way to prevent 
war and bloodshed in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and throughout the world. 

I did not last August, and I do not 
now, suggest military action by the 
United States in Cuba. 

As I pointed out last August, there are 
harsh facts in Cuba which we have to 
face, facts which no matter how much 
we wish they did not exist, are still facts 
that do exist. 

Citizens of the United States in Cuba 
have been subjected to indignity, abuse, 
and terror. These indignities, abuses, 
and terrors continue. 

The private property and investments 
in Cuba of citizens of the United States 
have been confiscated, and no compen- 
sation has been given therefor. This 
private property continues to be with- 
held from its rightful owners and they 
still have received no pay for it. 

The dictatorship over the Cuban peo- 
ple which existed last August, far from 
relaxing since, has been perfected, ex- 
panded, and made a more complete and 
effective instrument of the enslavement 
of the people of Cuba. 

Even as late as last August, there were 
many in positions of prominence, some 
of great prominence, who continued to 
maintain that Castro was a reformer, 
dedicated to freedom. The continuing 
violence and terror in Cuba were ex- 
plained away as the unavoidable after- 
math of a revolution settling down to 
the ways of peace. 

Those who continued to persist in 
maintaining the Castro myth have now 
the further and painful problem of ex- 
plaining their gullibility. 

The plea of error should not excuse 
these proclaimed experts. Of course, we 
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must recognize that all men make mis- 
takes and certainly we should be toler- 
ant of the errors of the uneducated, the 
uninformed, and the inexperienced. But 
it is not the mistakes of such people with 
which we are concerned. We are con- 
cerned with the mistakes of those who 
claim the experience, the training, and 
the sophisticated perception of the ex- 
pert. Mistakes about Castro’s true pur- 
poses in face of the known facts of Cas- 
tro and his coterie by such experts with 
their purported special abilities of dis- 
cernment, make competence, not toler- 
ance of error, the matter of first consid- 
eration. They leave the disturbing 
thought that some of these experts who 
saw Castro as the great reformer saw 
only what they wished to see, while the 
others looked and did not see at all. 

The myth that Castro was and is a 
democratic reformer seeking to estab- 
lish freedom and to eliminate corruptness 
in Cuba, as we all know, has been com- 
pletely, totally, and finally destroyed. 
There is no question now that this view 
of Castro was a delusion and that those 
who had it were deluded. 

They should no longer hold a place of 
prominence in public affairs in this 
country. 

The bubble of this delusion was ex- 
ploded by the best authority, Castro him- 
self, in his speech of December 2, 1961. 
The completeness of the error underly- 
ing this delusion is best shown in Castro’s 
own words which I would like to quote. 
My quotations are from the Department 
of State translation of the December 2 
speech. It consists of 70 single-spaced 
typewritten pages which, even without 
the quotations I am about to read, leave 
no doubt of Castro’s communism or 
communistic purposes. 

On page 39 of the State Department's 
translation Castro says: 

Now then, do I believe in Marxism? I 
absolutely believe in Marxism. Did I be- 
lieve on January 1? I did believe on Janu- 


ary 1. Did I believe on July 26? I did be- 
lieve on July 26. 


Mr. President, the 26th of July to 
which Castro refers was the 26th of 
July 1953. This was some 3 years before 
Castro and his guerrillas landed in Cuba. 
Thus Castro himself says he was a Com- 
munist when he began his revolution and 
had been one at that time for 3 years. 
Those who stated that he was a demo- 
cratic reformer have Castro’s own words 
to show that they were in error from the 
very beginning. The Castro revolution 
began as a Communist operation, and it 
has never been anything else. 

Continuing with Castro’s own words, 
also on page 39 of the State Depart- 
ment’s translation: 

Do I have any doubts about Marxism? 
Do I think some interpretations were erro- 
neous and should be revised? I have not the 
least doubt. Quite the contrary is true in 
my case. 


Again, in referring to page 53 of the 
State Department's translation, we find 
that Castro said: 


Yes, I say so here with full satisfaction 
and with full confidence. I am a Marxist- 
Leninist, and I will be a Marxist-Leninist to 
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the last day of my life. And how am I one? 
Half way? We revolutionaries do not know 
how to do anything halfway. We know 
only how to do things 100 percent. And to 
that we will devote all our efforts, all our 
energy. 


The man whom the experts labeled a 
“democratic reformer” himself says that 
he was, is, and always intends to be, a 
Communist. 

I recommend a careful study of the en- 
tire December 2 speech of Castro. It 
is the story—the most unpleasant 
story—of the first Communist conquest 
of a country in the Western Hemisphere. 
From it we can learn how to prevent a 
second. I recommend also a careful 
study by Senators of the State Depart- 
ment release of January 8, entitled “The 
Castro Regime in Cuba,” because it re- 
cites the specifics of the Communist op- 
pression of the Cuban people. 

The harsh and sorrowful fact thus is 
that today there is a cancer in the Amer- 
ican body politic, a cancer in one of 
the American states. This cancer is the 
cancer of communism. It is as virulent 
and as devouring as cancer of the hu- 
man 

Like cancer of the human body, it 
could have been prevented if discovered 
and treated in its early stages. But it 
was not discovered, and it was not 
treated. We can now regret what might 
have been; but we now have to deal with 
what is. 

We in the Americas are like the human 
cancer victim who has waited too long. 
We are face to face with the hard prob- 
lem of what must be done now that we 
have waited too long. 

The realization that this political can- 
cer was in our midst was confirmed in 
Punta del Este. 

Most of the members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States not only realized 
the seriousness of the disease of Cuba, 
but also realized the necessity of prompt 
action if there is to be a cure. 

Some, however, either failed to un- 
derstand the nature of this disease or 
could not bring themselves to adopt the 
remedies which its seriousness requires. 

The latter attitude both confuses and 
deeply disappoints the people of the 
United States. It is difficult for us to 
understand how anyone who loves free- 
dom as all who live in the Americas love 
freedom can temporize with a system 
which brings slavery. The common 
heritage which North America and South 
America share only increases the puzzle- 
ment we feel. 

Because we in the United States share 
with Latin America the Christian tradi- 
tion which is the foundation of our com- 
mon political belief that “all men are 
endowed by their Creator with inalien- 
able rights,” it is most difficult for peo- 
ple in the United States to understand 
why there is not agreement among all 
the governments in the Americas on both 
the evil nature of Cuba’s torment and 
the necessity of effective action to relieve 
her torture. 

We know that the decisions which the 
Cuban situation requires of the political 
leaders of all America are decisions 
which are saddening and painful, and 
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ones which no man wants to have to 
make. We appreciate the feelings of our 
Latin neighbors who deplore the state 
of the Cuban people, but are unwilling 
as yet to act with resolution. Hesitancy, 
indecisiveness, and unwillingness to face 
the facts are human characteristics 
which are common everywhere. But the 
present Cuban situation will be worsened 
if these characteristics are allowed to be 
our guides. I submit this is no time for 
either North America or South America 
to allow such human weaknesses to di- 
rect our actions. I submit, instead, that 
it is a time which demands of all the 
people in all of America conduct which 
fulfills the requirements of the virtue of 
human courage, which includes the will- 
ingness to take the action that is re- 
quired to meet the facts, however un- 
pleasant such action may be. 

If we had taken the action which 
should have been taken long ago in the 
Cuban situation, Communist Cuba would 
not exist today. If we do not take the 
action required now, inevitably it will 
require more drastic action later on. 

A general embargo of Cuban trade by 
the United States is certainly appropri- 
ate action. This action should be sup- 
plemented by similar embargoes by every 
country in all the Americas, whether to 
the south or to the north of us. 

Of course, this will cut down profits; 
but in the Americas is there any coun- 
try or any businessman who would in- 
sist on business profits which would con- 
tribute to the perpetuation of slavery? 

Embargoes alone, however, are not 
enough. They will stop our trade with 
Cuba, and I hope they will also lead to 
stopping trade with Cuba by every coun- 
try in the hemisphere, from Canada 
south to Argentina and Chile. But em- 
bargoes only half close the door. There 
are those who desire the expansion of 
communism elsewhere in the Americas, 
They will not, and probably could not if 
they would, replace the losses from a 
general American embargo; but they can 
contribute to the continuation of a Cas- 
tro dictatorship, and particularly to in- 
creasing the means by which it can be 
maintained. 

Does anyone think the Communists 
have taken Cuba because they want 
Cuba, and that is all? Is Cuba the final 
goal of the Communists in the Western 
Hemisphere, or is it a steppingstone? 
If the Communist bridgehead in Cuba 
is a steppingstone for something, what 
is it? It comes pretty close to home. 

To enable the door to Communist Cuba 
fully to be closed, I advocate, as I ad- 
vocated last August, that the United 
States now establish a pacific blockade of 
Cuba. I repeat, a pacific blockade is 
recognized under international law as ac- 
tion short of war to check aggression. 

As President Roosevelt said in 1939, 
84 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 74: 

There are many methods short of war, but 
stronger and more effective than mere words, 
of bringing home to aggressor governments, 
the aggregate sentiments of our own people. 

A pacific blockade would close the door 
upon Castro’s Cuba. It would be effec- 
tive and it would be short of war. It 
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would bring home to Castro also the 
aggregate sentiments of the people of 
the United States. 

It is my profound hope that all the 
other nations of our hemisphere would 
join in such action. 

The Monroe Doctrine was intended to 
keep the Americas free of foreign con- 
quest. It is as applicable to conquest by 
the foreign ideology of communism as 
it is to any other kind of subjugation, 
because the Monroe Doctrine was in- 
tended to preserve freedom for all men 
in this hemisphere. 

The United States has in the past ac- 
cepted the responsibility of carrying out 
the Monroe Doctrine, and it is prepared 
to do so in the future, as it is devoted 
to the cause of freedom in the Americas. 

It would seem, however, that the time 
has come when this responsibility should 
be shared by all the other members of 
the American family of nations. There- 
fore, I suggest that we ask each of our 
fellow American nations to join in this 
blockade with us. 

Resolute, effective, and positive action 
can relieve the Cuban people of their 
present oppression. 

Resolute, effective, and positive ac- 
tion can end the Communist conquest in 
the Americas. Resolute, effective, and 
positive action can remove from the 
doorstep of America the Communist 
steppingstone to this country, the 
prized possession for the Communists. 

If all the members of the American 
family of Nations join in this action 
it will also prove that in the Western 
Hemisphere we are prepared to join to- 
gether to defend freedom. 

Mr. President, in closing, I wish to 
express the hope that every individual 
who was deluded by the Castro myth 
that he was a mere reformer, and not 
a Communist, will no longer have any 
part in making decisions for our 
country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
8 under the present quorum call 

be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MODIFICATION OF CALCASIEU 
RIVER AND PASS NAVIGATION 
PROJECT TO PROVIDE FOR CON- 
STRUCTION OF A SALT WATER 
BARRIER SYSTEM 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for some time salt water intrusion 
from the Gulf of Mexico into the rice- 
fields of southwest Louisiana has been a 
real problem. Some years ago the Fed- 
eral Government constructed several 
salt water guard locks for the purpose 
of preventing the infiltration of brackish 
water into the ricefields of this section of 
Louisiana. The rice crop depends upon 
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fresh water for its existence. In recent 
years the problem has again become 
acute, and it was necessary to initiate 
a new study to determine what could be 
done to correct the situation. 

The area of principal interest to this 
study was the agricultural lands in Cal- 
casieu Parish, La., which are ideally 
suited to the cultivation of rice and 
which are wholly or partially irrigated 
from that part of Calcasieu River and 
its tributaries that is subject to the salt 
water intrusion from the Gulf of Mexico. 

Rice irrigation requires large quanti- 
ties of fresh water. Saline water is in- 
jurious to growing rice, and its con- 
tinued use accumulates salt deposits in 
the soils irrigated. Salt water intrusion 
to the Calcasieu Basin from the Gulf of 
Mexico now extends inland as much as 
70 miles during dry years. Approximately 
103,000 acres of ricelands are affected, 
and damages to the rice crop from lack 
of fresh water and the use of saline wa- 
ter are estimated at $270,000 annually. 
The heavy load on the underground wa- 
ter supply resulting from the industrial 
use, principally in the vicinity of Lake 
Charles and irrigation use in areas not 
fully supplied with surface water, have 
resulted in a progressive lowering of the 
water table, not to mention increased 
pumping costs. As a matter of fact, in 
some localities the salt water has even 
intruded the underground source. 

The bill which I now introduce would 
solve this problem by providing for the 
construction of a salt-water barrier 
system, consisting of a diversion channel 
and control structure, a parallel naviga- 
tion channel, a closure dam in the exist- 
ing river channel, and protective revet- 
ment of the left bank of the river above 
the diversion channel. The control 
structure in the diversion channel would 
consist of five 40-foot steel gates mounted 
on a reinforced concrete structure. The 
12- by 125-foot navigation channel would 
contain a single 56-foot gate structure 
to permit passage of navigation around 
the barrier. The estimated first costs of 
the barrier are $3,310,000 to the United 
States and $43,000 to non-Federal in- 
terests. Local interests will, of course, 
provide the necessary rights-of-way, per- 
form needed relocations, and keep the 
river channel in the vicinity of the struc- 
ture free from pollution. This is the 
solution recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers, following their study into the 
matter. 

In view of the urgent fresh-water 
problem that exists at the present time 
in this section of the State of Louisiana, 
I urge the earliest possible passage of 
this measure. 

Mr. President, my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
joins me as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3060) modifying the Cal- 
casieu River and Pass, La., navi- 
gation project, to provide for the con- 
struction of a salt-water barrier system, 
introduced by Mr. Lone of Louisiana 
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(for himself and Mr. ELLENDER), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


NOTICE OF PRESS CONFERENCE 
ON STOCKPILING 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
last evening the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLTAIS! 
and I discussed the question of the na- 
tional stockpile. This afternoon at 2:30 
I am having a press conference to give 
the details of 12 metals and materials 
which constitute 75 percent of said stock- 
pile. We will reveal the quantities and 
the cost. 

Because of the situation now existing 
in Senate procedure, the witnesses we 
were going to call will not be with us this 
afternoon, but the information will be 
given at this press conference even 
though under existing circumstances. 


NEED FOR DIRECT MIDDLE EAST- 
ERN NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
recent outbreak of violence between 
Syria and Israel should serve as a clear 
warning to those who are inclined to be 
complacent about the Middle East that 
no settlement has been reached in that 
area. Tensions are still fever-high. 
Syrian fire on Israeli boats on the Sea 
of Galilee arouses new fears of Arab 
encirclement within the State of Israel. 
Naturally, this leads to retaliation by 
Israel. The most recent incident shows 
that the Middle East is still a tinder 
box that can explode into flames and 
hostility at any time. 

Mr, President, both Syria and Israel 
have protested recent events to the 
United Nations Security Council. As 
yet no meeting or discussion is sched- 
uled on the matter, but this appeal may 
come at any moment. 

Mr. President, in many ways the 
United Nations has done a good job in 
the Middle East in patrolling the borders 
and trying to keep the refugee problem 
under control. But the United Nations 
has not tried seriously over the last few 
years to meet the real need of the situa- 
tion. The United Nations has not tried 
with all the resources at its command to 
bring the Arab nations and Israel to- 
gether to the negotiating table, where 
their present differences might be re- 
solved. 

Mr. President, there is basically only 
one contribution that the Security 
Council could make in the Middle East- 
ern situation. That would be an im- 
mediate, stern, and forthright appeal for 
direct negotiations between the Arab 
States and Israel. Our own Govern- 
ment has not taken the lead which it 
should have taken in promoting direct 
negotiations. At times, in fact, it ap- 
pears that we have directly frustrated 
U.N. resolutions designed to encourage 
such negotiations. 

Mr. President, we have an excellent 
opportunity at this time not merely to 
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air grievances over the latest encounter, 
but also, and far more important, to di- 
rect the warring parties to discuss their 
differences and try to reach an accom- 
modation. 

Mr. President, I have said before, and 
I repeat, there is only one area of the 
world today that can be directly bene- 
fited by a summit conference. Disarm- 
ament, the Far East, the race for space— 
these cannot be settled at a summit con- 
ference, but in the Middle East, a Middle 
Eastern summit conference, a direct 
confrontation by the antagonists, can 
open the door to ultimate peace. 

Mr. President, the Security Council has 
an unequaled opportunity to bring nego- 
tiations for such a summit conference 
into being. The United States has an 
unequaled opportunity to exert its lead- 
ership within the Security Council and 
to press, not for more talk in the United 
Nations, but for the beginning of talks 
between the Arabs and Israel. I have 
therefore been in touch with Secretary of 
State Rusk urging U.S. efforts to bring 
the Middle Eastern states together to 
settle their differences by negotiations, 
not by bloodshed. 


DAIRY FARMERS FACE GUILLOTINE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
apparent that the administration’s 
dairy proposal has died a quiet death. 
The administration recommended na- 
tional production controls for every 
single dairy farmer in the country. No- 
body wanted this program. The con- 
gressional guillotine has already fallen. 

But the blade of the guillotine is 
raised again. This time it is the dairy 
farmers who are on the block. Secre- 
tary Freeman now has committed him- 
self to lowering price supports on the 
first of April to 75 percent of parity, 
which is $3.11 per hundredweight. 

Let us take a look at this situation. 
On March 10, 1961, Secretary Freeman 
raised dairy supports from $3.22 per 
hundredweight to $3.40 per hundred- 
weight. He did this despite the fact, 
which he now admits, that there was 
a surplus of dairy products at the time. 
The Government was, of course, forced 
to buy this surplus. 

The Secretary this year tells us that 
the law absolutely requires him to lower 
prices because of surplus conditions. He 
says he must peg them at the lowest 
limit in the law, 75 percent of parity. 
If this is really so, if the law really re- 
quires him to lower prices all the way to 
$3.11 per hundredweight, then it would 
appear to me that last year, on March 
10, 1961, his move to raise prices 
under similar conditions was of dubious 
legality. 

There are many who feel that the 
Secretary’s threatened action was in- 
tended solely to force dairy farmers to 
accept the administration’s unpalatable 
national production control program. 
Despite these pressure tactics, the farmer 
was not fooled. The President’s na- 
tional dairy production control program 
is out the window. Unfortunately, it is 
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the dairy farmer who is paying the price 
for governmental indecision. While the 
Congress and the executive branch labor 
over a new dairy program, which is no 
easy task, the dairy farmer is going to 
receive drastically lower prices for his 
production. 

On March 10, 1961, when Secretary 
Freeman raised the price to $3.40 per 
hundredweight, the price was then $3.22, 
not $3.11, to which he now seeks to lower 
it. This is a reasonable price, and a 
number of dairy groups in New York 
State have strongly urged that we re- 
turn to this price, rather than lower 
prices all the way to $3.11. The Secre- 
tary has not been listening. Right now 
it looks as if very little can be done about 
@ compromise support price, which I 
agree would be much better than the 75- 
percent figure arbitrarily selected by the 
Secretary. 

I want to make it clear today that dairy 
farmers have not been overzealous and 
demanding in their dealings with the 
Government. Up until very recently, 
dairy products and sales were kept in a 
general state of equilibrium and rela- 
tively little money was spent by the Gov- 
ernment in purchasing dairy products. 

I wish to give at this time what seem 
to me to be some very significant figures. 
Dairy production represents approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total value of 
farm production in the United States, 
In fiscal 1961, 7.1 percent of the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural budget was spent on 
dairy products. By way of contrast, 33.7 
percent was spent on corn and corn meal 
which represents only 13 percent of the 
value of farm production; 36.2 percent 
of the Federal money spent on agricul- 
ture was spent on wheat which repre- 
sents 17.1 percent of the value of farm 
production. 

Overall, dairy products have been 
marketed on an orderly regional basis. 
I can only express the hope that the 
Congress in its wisdom will develop an 
alternative to the Freeman dairy pro- 
gram which will give a fairer break to 
farmers and to consumers, rather than 
wielding a meat ax approach to force 
dairy farmers to sell their souls to Uncle 
Sam by means of national production 
controls. 

The proposed reduction to $3.11 hun- 
dredweight is now scheduled to take 
place on April 1. If it does, April 1 will 
not simply be April Fool’s Day for dairy 
farmers. It will be the day the guillotine 
falls. 


USE OF CERTAIN HAWAIIAN IS- 
LANDS FOR TRAINING PEACE 
CORPS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I present 
a concurrent resolution of the First Leg- 
islature of the State of Hawaii request- 
ing the Peace Corps to utilize the islands 
of Maui, Hawaii, and Kauai as staging 
areas for training and orientation pro- 
grams. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 16 
Concurrent resolution requesting the Peace 

Corps to utilize Hawali in its training 

program 

“Whereas the Peace Corps offers an un- 
paralleled opportunity for individual citizens 
to work directly with people of other coun- 
tries to provide economic, social, or educa- 
tional assistance and to further the cause of 
peace through personal relationships and the 
development of mutual understanding; and 

“Whereas the State of Hawall, by reason 
of its geographic features, economic and cul- 
tural assets and even more particularly 
through its harmony of mutual understand- 
ing demonstrated by people can offer unique 
contributions to the efforts of the Peace 
Corps; and 

“Whereas the neighbor islands have spe- 
cial advantages to offer to a training and 
orientation program for Peace Corps volun- 
teers; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate of the first 
State legislature, budget session of 1962 (the 
house of representatives concurring), That 
the Peace Corps be and it hereby is requested 
to utilize the islands of Maui, Hawaii, and 
Kauai as staging areas for its training and 
orientation programs for Peace Corps volun- 
teers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be transmitted to the 
Director of the Peace Corps and to members 
of the Hawaii congressional delegation.” 

THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF Hawan, 

March 19, 1962. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the First Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii in the budget session of 1962, on 
March 14, 1962. 

Wurm H. HiL, 
President of the Senate. 

WILIA H. Ym, 
Assistant Clerk of the Senate. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE STATE OF HAWAII, 
March 19, 1962. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the First Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii in the budget session 
of 1962, on March 16, 1962. 
ELMER F. CRAVALHO, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
HERMAN T. F. LUM, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. Presiđent, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 


tana [Mr. Maxsr ID! to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
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(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national 
monument. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I shall 
not discuss at any great length the pro- 
posal to abolish the poll tax as a prere- 
quisite to voting in Federal elections. 
My comments on the joint resolution 
will be few. In view of the fact that 
only 5 of the 50 States of the Union 
have a poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting, I am constrained to say that 
in my judgment a great deal of time is 
being spent on an exceedingly small 
matter. 

I am reminded of the time that some 
of my friends in my home county of 
Burke in the State of North Carolina 
went fox hunting. About 15 or 20 of 
them gathered together on the occasion 
with all their fox hounds and embarked 
on a fox hunt. The dogs struck a trail 
and followed the trail over virtually all 
the county. At long last the fox hounds 
managed to run down a scrawny and 
mangy little fox, and one of the fox 
hunters remarked that it was the long- 
est chase for the poorest hide that he 
had ever seen. 

There are some who oppose a poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting because they 
think that laws imposing such a poll tax 
disenfranchise someone. 

That argument reminds me of an 
occasion when I was privileged to hold 
court in Clay County, N.C., in my then 
capacity as a superior court judge. I 
often think of that case because the 
prosecuting attorney, who bore the title 
of solicitor in our legal usage, was John 
Queen. He was one of the most unusual 
characters I have ever known. John 
had a boy about 19 or 20 years old 
indicted for disturbing religious wor- 
ship. It turned out that the religious 
body whose worship was allegedly dis- 
turbed was composed of members of 
a sect which we call the Holy Rollers. 
Several members of the congregation 
who were attending the service under a 
tent testified for the State to the effect 
that the boy had come into the meeting 
and had danced and shouted. After in- 
troducing evidence to that effect, John 
Queen rested the State’s case. I asked 
the boy, who had no attorney, if he 
desired to testify. He informed me that 
he did. Thereupon the clerk adminis- 
tered to him the oath of a witness, and 
the boy took the witness stand. 

He testified that he did not disturb 
that meeting; that the meeting dis- 
turbed itself. He said he was walking 
along the road about three-quarters of 
a mile away and he heard a great deal 
of shouting and hollering going on down 
at that tent. He said, “I’m a person of a 
great deal of curiosity. So I went down 
there to the tent to see what was going 
on. Some of the Holy Rollers were roll- 
ing over and over, and the rest of them 
were dancing and shouting. I joined 
the crowd that was dancing and shout- 
ing. I didn’t disturb that meeting. The 
meeting disturbed itself.” 

The statutes which impose the poll 
tax as a prerequisite for voting do not 
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disfranchise anyone. The people who 
refuse to pay their poll tax disfranchise 
themselves. They are like the Holy 
Rollers; they bring the trouble on them- 
selves. 

I have found myself totally incapable 
of shedding any crocodile or political 
tears over the loss to the country of 
the votes of people who do not care 
enough about voting to pay $2 or $2.50 or 
$3 a year to the support of the Gov- 
ernment which educates their children, 
which gives them highways to ride over, 
and which secures to them such valu- 
able things as due process of law. 

I venture the suggestion that none of 
these people fail to pay the poll tax be- 
cause of their poverty. I assert that 
in all human probability, if we were to 
go to the homes of any of these people 
we would find the automobiles sitting in 
their yards and a television aerial stick- 
ing out of the top of their houses. 

My State abolished the poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting 40 years ago. I 
must confess that I would be somewhat 
gratified if the five States which still 
retain a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
the right to vote would abolish the tax 
as far as it relates to the exercise of 
the franchise. Such action by these 
States would eliminate a pretext, which 
is seized upon to make a whipping boy 
out of these five Southern States, by 
those persons and organizations who 
find it emotionally enjoyable or finan- 
cially profitable or politically advan- 
tageous to berate the South or any part 
of the South. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield to the 
able and distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia for a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that the issue presented to us is far 
larger than merely the poll tax in five 
States? Does it not go to the right that 
John Steele, the great statesman of the 
State of North Carolina, in addressing 
the ratifying convention in North Caro- 
lina referred to when he said, “You have 
the right to fix the qualifications of the 
voters in your State”? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia is certainly correct in his position. 
As a matter of fact, while I wish that 
the five States would abolish the poll tax, 
in order to put an end to the use of it 
for the purpose of raising a hue and cry 
by the groups I have mentioned, I expect 
to vote against the resolution, because 
I believe the power to prescribe the qual- 
ifications for voters was correctly re- 
posed in the States at the time the great 
Virginian, George Washington, was in- 
augurated as President of the United 
States. It has resided there ever since, 
and, in my judgment, it is one of the 
checks and balances put in the Consti- 
tution by the Founding Fathers to make 
certain that the Republic would endure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, is 
it not also true that Congress has always 
recognized that fact, not only when it 
proposed the 17th amendment, which re- 
affirmed what was in section 2 of arti- 
cle I of the Constitution, but also when 
it proposed the amendment which pro- 
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vided that the vote shall not be denied 
to a man because of his race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, or when 
it adopted the proposed amendment 
to provide that no person shall be denied 
the right to vote because of sex; and in 
that way did they not recognize the fact 
that the States have the right to fix the 
qualifications unless the Constitution is 
changed? 

Mr. ERVIN. As the Senator from 
Virginia has so well pointed out, when 
the Congress and the States adopted the 
15th and 19th amendments, they recog- 
nized that the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States vested in the States the power 
to prescribe the qualifications of voters 
for Senators and Representatives, and 
that that power could not be taken away 
from the States except through the proc- 
ess of a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Did the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
read in the press this morning that cer- 
tain leftwing groups, such as the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action and the 
NAACP, and so forth, are opposed to the 
Holland constitutional amendment be- 
cause it is too slow and cumbersome, and 
that they want congressional action, 
constitutional or unconstitutional? 

Mr. ERVIN. Unfortunately I did not 
have an opportunity to read the news- 
paper this morning. I do know that 
there are in this country certain intem- 
perate and impatient organizations and, 
I might add, individuals who are not 
willing to allow any problem to remain 
unsolved before another setting of the 
sun; consequently, they demand that 
the problem be solved even if it must be 
solved in violation of the clearest pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Are these left- 
wing organizations which are urging the 
taking off of restrictions so far as voting 
is concerned the same organizations 
that used to be known as tax-and-tax- 
and-spend-and-spend organizations? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator has named 
one organization whose fulminations I 
do not read with great care. But, I have 
read some things which have intimated 
that it adheres to the economic theory 
that the more a person spends of what 
he hasn't got the richer he will be. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the point 
I am asking the Senator about. Is it 
not true that the Founding Fathers 
thought that the right of suffrage should 
be limited to those who had some stake 
in the spending of the money, and there- 
fore all of the 13 States but one had 
some kind of property qualification for 
voting? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is certainly 
stating a historic fact. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
now the whole trend is to take away 
qualifications, to take away property 
qualifications, even if it is only $1.50, and 
to take away intelligence tests, and to let 
everyone vote? Does that not lead to a 
freewheeling spending program which 
will carry us, in the end, to bankruptcy? 

Mr. ERVIN. Unless a halt is called 
to it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, they will 
beat all the conservatives they can if 
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they get enough voters qualified in this 
way. Anyone who wants to vote against 
spending is called a reactionary; is not 
that the attitude? 

Mr. ERVIN. As I stated to the Sen- 
ator a while ago, I do not know much 
about their attitude except as it is ex- 
pressed in a few statements which have 
been issued and which I have read. They 
certainly do assert the economic theory 
that the more we spend of what we do 
not have, the richer we shall be; and 
the more money we shall have to ap- 
propriate. 

I remember saying that all of them 
advocate what some people call the mod- 
ern economic theory. But it is not a 
modern economic theory. They advo- 
cate the expenditure of everything we 
have, and of putting a mortgage on all 
our future; and then they want to leave 
a large debt for unborn generations of 
American taxpayers to pay. 

They remind me of the time in the 
British Parliament, about 50 or 60 years 
ago, when a member proposed a big bond 
issue under a bill which provided that 
no repayment of principal would be made 
for 50 years. Another member, having 
sound judgment on such matters, like 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], rose and said the bill was 
not fair to posterity. Still another mem- 
ber of Parliament rose and said, “Pos- 
terity has never done anything for me, 
so I do not propose to do anything 
for posterity. Furthermore, posterity 
cannot vote in the next election. 
(Laughter. ] 

So I should say that the group of 
whom the Senator is speaking, who ad- 
vocate vast expenditures, not only are 
opposed to the conservatives, but seem 
not to have any love for posterity. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
under the rules I were permitted to do 
so, I would commend the answer given 
to me by the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
address my remarks principally to three 
bills, which are designated respectively 
as S. 480, S. 2750, and S. 2979. These 
bills undertake to do two things: First, 
they undertake to abolish or nullify the 
statutes of about 21 States which pre- 
scribe literacy tests; second, they pro- 
pose to substitute for the abolished or 
nullified statutes a Federal standard or 
a Federal literacy test. 

I wish to say something rather drastic 
about these bills, but I want to do so 
in the gentlest and sweetest fashion pos- 
sible. The bills contain many remark- 
able provisions. The most remarkable 
thing about them, however, is this: They 
offer the Senate the very finest opportu- 
nity it has ever had to act in an exceed- 
ingly foolish manner. Let me explain 
why I make this drastic assertion as 
gently and as sweetly as possible. 

When one reads the statutes of the 
21 States which have established lit- 
eracy tests, in the light of the Constitu- 
tion and of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States construing 
the Constitution on this point, it is as 
clear as the noonday sun that all of the 
statutes establishing the literacy tests 
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conform strictly to section 2 of article I 
of the 17th amendment. These con- 
stitutional provisions declare in as simple 
words as can be found in the English 
language that the only persons eligible to 
vote for Senators and Representatives 
are those persons in a State who have the 
qualifications requisite for voting for the 
electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. 

These three bills undertake to nullify 
the statutes of the 21 States which pre- 
scribe literacy tests, and they seek to 
do it on a peculiar ground. They say 
that those statutes are arbitrary, un- 
reasonable, and unconstitutional, even 
though the statutes comply strictly with 
the Constitution. That being true, these 
bills assert, in the final analysis, some- 
thing which has never before been as- 
serted, so far as I know, in any bill 
presented to Congress; namely, that the 
Constitution is unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, in order that Members 
of the Senate may have an opportunity 
to examine the bills, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of S. 480, S. 2750, 
and S. 2979 be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 480 
A bill to prohibit the application of unrea- 
sonable literacy requirements with respect 
to the right to vote 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Congress finds that the right to vote is fun- 
damental to free, democratic government 
and that it continues to be the responsibility 
of all Federal Government to secure and 
protect this right against all unreasonable 
and arbitrary restrictions. 

(b) The Congress further finds that the 
right to vote of many persons has been sub- 
jected to arbitrary and unreasonable restric- 
tions on account of race or color; that tests 
of literacy have been used extensively as a 
device for arbitrarily and unreasonably deny- 
ing the right to vote to otherwise qualified 
persons on account of race or color; and that 
laws presently in effect are inadequate to as- 
sure that all qualified persons shall enjoy 
this essential right without discrimination 
on account of race or color. 

(c) The Congress further finds that illit- 
eracy is rapidly disappearing in the United 
States; that the quality of elementary edu- 
cation furnished by the Nation's schools is 
of high caliber; that persons completing six 
grades of education in a State-accredited 
school can reasonably be expected to be lit- 
erate; that a literate electorate can be as- 
sured by affording the right to vote to any 
otherwise qualified person who has com- 
pleted six grades of education; and that any 
test of literacy that denies the right to vote 
to any person who has completed six grades 
of education is arbitrary and unreasonable. 

(d) The Congress, therefore, further finds 
and declares that the enactment of this Act 
is necessary to make effective the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution, particularly those 
contained in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, by eliminating or preventing 
arbitrary and unreasonable restrictions on 
the franchise which occur through the de- 
nial of the right to vote to persons with at 
least six grades of education and which exist 
in order to effectuate denials of the right to 
vote on account of race or color. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 2004 of 
the Revised Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as 
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amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other terri- 
torial subdivision, shall be entitled and al- 
lowed to vote at all such elections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, and without subjection to 
any arbitrary or unreasonable test, stand- 
ard, or practice with respect to literacy; any 
constitution, law, custom, usage, or regula- 
tion of any State or territory, or by or under 
its authority, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. ‘Arbitrary or unreasonable test, stand- 
ard, or practice with respect to literacy’ 
shall mean any requirement designed to de- 
termine literacy, comprehension, intelli- 
gence, or other test of education, knowl- 
edge, or understanding, in the case of any 
citizen who has not been adjudged an in- 
competent who has completed the sixth pri- 
mary grade in a school accredited by any 
State or by the District of Columbia.” 


S. 2750 


A bill to protect the right to vote in Federal 
elections free from arbitrary discrimina- 
tion by literacy tests or other means 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Congress finds that it is essential to our 
form of government that all qualified citi- 
zens have the opportunity to participate in 
the choice of elected officials. 

(b) Congress further finds that the right 
to vote in Federal elections should be main- 
tained free from discrimination and other 
corrupt influence. 

(c) Congress further finds that many per- 
sons have been subjected to arbitrary and 
unreasonable voting restrictions on account 
of their race or color; that literacy tests 
and other performance examinations have 
been used extensively to effect arbitrary and 
unreasonable denials of the right to vote; 
and that existing statutes are inadequate 
to assure that all qualified persons shall 
enjoy the right to vote. 

(d) Congress further finds that educa- 
tion in the United States is such that per- 
sons who have completed six primary grades 
in a public school or accredited private 
school cannot reasonably be denied the 
franchise on grounds of illiteracy or lack of 
sufficient education or intelligence to exer- 
cise the prerogatives of citizenship. 

(e) Congress further finds that large num- 
bers of American citizens who are also citi- 
zens of the several States are deprived of the 
right to vote by virtue of their birth and 
education in a part of the United States in 
which the Spanish language is commonly 
used; that these citizens are well qualified to 
exercise the franchise; that such informa- 
tion as is necessary for the intelligent exer- 
cise of the franchise is available through 
Spanish-language news sources; that lack 
of proficiency in the English language pro- 
vides no reasonable basis for excluding these 
citizens from participating in the demo- 
cratic process. 

(f) Under article I, section 4 of the Con- 
stitution; section 5 of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, and section 2 of the fifteenth amend- 
ment; and its power to protect the integrity 
of the Federal electoral process, Congress 
has the duty to provide against the abuses 
which presently exist. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 2004 of 
the Revised Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for 
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the purpose of interfering with the right 
of such person to vote or to vote as he may 
choose in any Federal election, or subject or 
attempt to subject any other person to the 
deprivation of the right to vote in any Fed- 
eral election. ‘Deprivation of the right to 
vote’ shall include but shall not be limited 
to (1) the application to any person of 
standards or procedures more stringent than 
are applied to others similarly situated 
and (2) the denial to any person otherwise 
qualified by law of the right to vote on 
account of his performance in any examina- 
tion, whether for literacy or otherwise, if 
such other person has not been adjudged 
incompetent and has completed the sixth 
primary grade of any public school or 
accredited private school in any State or 
territory, the District of Columbia, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Federal election’ means any general, 
special, or primary election held solely or 
in part for the purpose of electing or select- 
ing any candidate for the office of President, 
Vice President, presidential elector, Member 
of the Senate, or Member of the House of 
Representatives, Delegate, or Commissioner 
from the territories or possessions.” 

Sec. 3. If any part or provision of this 
Act is held invalid, all other parts or pro- 
visions shall remain in effect. If a part or 
provision of this Act is held invalid in one 
or more of its applications, the part or 
provision shall remain in effect in all other 
applications. 


S. 2979 


A bill to further secure and protect the rights 
of citizens to vote in Federal and State 
elections 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Federal Voting 

Rights Act of 1962”. 


VOTER QUALIFICATIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 

(1) that qualifications prescribed by State 
laws for voting, or registering to vote, in 
Federal and State elections, other than qual- 
ifications based upon age, residence, freedom 
from confinement, and freedom from con- 
viction of a crime, are susceptible of use, 
and have been used, to deny citizens the 
right to vote, because of their race or color; 
and 

(2) that the enactment of this section by 
the Congress is necessary and proper to carry 
out the powers conferred upon it by section 
5 of the fourteenth amendment and by sec- 
tion 2 of the fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

(b) Except as provided in section 3 of 
this Act, the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote, to register or otherwise qualify 
to vote, and to have their vote counted in 
any general, special, or primary election held 
solely or in part for the purpose of selecting 
or electing any candidate for the office of 
President, Vice President, or presidential 
elector, for the office of Member of the Sen- 
ate of the United States or Member of, or 
Resident Commissioner in, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, or for any 
office established by or under the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State shall not be denied, 
abridged, or interfered with by the United 
States or by any State for any cause except 
for the following reasons, uniformly applied 
within the State and its political subdivi- 
sions to all persons: 

(1) inability to meet reasonable age re- 
quirements; 

(2) inability to meet reasonable require- 
ments as to length of residence within the 
State and its political subdivisions; 

(3) legal confinement at the time of the 
election or registration; and 

(4) conviction of a felony. 
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LITERACY TESTS 


Sec. 3. In any case in which, under the 
laws of any State, any literacy test or any 
other test designed to assure a person's abil- 
ity to read and understand is administered 
in order to determine whether a person is 
qualified to vote, or to register to vote, in any 
general, special, or primary election held 
solely or in part for the purpose of select- 
ing or electing any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, or presidential 
elector, for the office of Member of the Sen- 
ate of the United States or Member of, or 
Resident Commissioner in, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, or for any 
office established by or under the constitu- 
tion or laws of such State, the successful 
completion of six or more grades of formal 
education by such person shall satisfy all the 
requirements of any such test. 


DEPRIVATION OF RIGHT TO VOTE THROUGH ARBI- 
TRARY ACTION OR INACTION 

Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 2004 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1971), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “No 
person, whether acting under color of law or 
otherwise, shall by arbitrary action, or by 
arbitrary inaction, deny, abridge, or inter- 
fere with, or threaten to deny, abridge, or 
interfere with, the right of any other person 
to vote, or to register to vote, and to have 
his vote counted for any candidate for any 
office enumerated in the preceding sentence 
at any general, special, or primary election 
held solely or in part for the purpose of se- 
lecting or electing any such candidate.” 


COMPILATION OF REGISTRATION AND VOTING 
STATISTICS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Director of the Census 
shall, as soon as possible after the enactment 
of this Act, compile comprehensive infor- 
mation and statistics relating to the regis- 
tration of voters in each State and the num- 
ber of registered voters in each State who 
vote in elections held in such State. Such 
statistics shall include— 

(1) the number of persons of voting age 
in each State, classified by race, color, and 
national origin, who are registered to vote; 
and 

(2) insofar as it is possible to ascertain, 
the number of persons of each such classi- 
fication who have voted in any election since 
January 1, 1960. 

(b) Commencing with the next decennial 
census after the enactment of this Act, the 
information and statistics referred to in sub- 
section (a) shall be compiled as a part of 
each decennial census. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that analyses of the 
bills, prepared by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the analyses 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


‘Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 7, 1962. 
To: Senate Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee, Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Attention: Miss Simmons, 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Analysis of S. 480 and S. 2750, 87th 
Congress—Literacy Tests in Voting. 
Reference is made to your request for an 
analysis of S. 480, introduced by Senator 
Javits and others, and S. 2750, introduced by 
Senators MANSFIELD DIRKSEN. Both 
bills relate, generally, to prohibiting unrea- 
sonable literacy tests as requirements with 
respect to the right to vote. 
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The following paragraphs will describe the 
provisions of the bills under various sub- 
ject headings: i 

PREAMBLE—FINDINGS OF CONGRESS 
Right to vote 


S. 480 (a) states that the right to vote is 
fundamental in a system of free government, 

S. 2750 (a) states that it is essential to 
our form of government that all qualified 
citizens have the opportunity to vote. 


Protection against discrimination 


S. 480 (a) states that it “continues to be“ 
the responsibility of the Federal Government 
to protect the right to vote against unreason- 
able restrictions. 

S. 2750 (b) states that the right to vote in 
Federal elections should be maintained free 
from discrimination. 


Discrimination on account of race or color 
Literacy test 


S. 480 (b) states that the right to vote of 
many persons has been subjected to arbi- 
trary and unreasonable restrictions on 
account of race or color; that literacy tests 
have been used extensively for denying the 
right to vote to otherwise qualified persons 
on account of race or color; and that present 
laws are inadequate to assure the right to 
vote to qualified persons. 

§.2750(c) substantially similar to para- 
graph (b) of S. 480, but with the phraseology, 
“literacy tests and other performance exam- 
inations.” 


Literacy standard—Completion of six grades 
of school 


S. 480(c) states that the caliber of the 
Nation’s schools is such that persons com- 
pleting six grades of education in a State- 
accredited school can reasonably be expected 
to be literate, and that any test of literacy 
that denies the right to vote to any person 
who has completed six grades of education 
is arbitrary and unreasonable. 

S. 2750 (d) substantially similar—a person 
who has completed six grades of a public 
or accredited private school cannot reason- 
ably be denied the franchise on grounds of 
illiteracy. 

Spanish language citizens 

S. 480 no provision. 

S. 2750(e) states that U.S. citizens with 
Spanish language education are deprived of 
the right to vote in the States; that they are 
well qualified to vote; that information to 
assist them in the intelligent exercise of the 
franchise is readily available; and that lack 
of proficiency in the English language pro- 
vides no reasonable basis for excluding these 
citizens from voting. 


Necessity for legislation 


S. 480(d) states that legislation is neces- 
sary to make effective the guarantees con- 
tained in the 14th and 15th amendments by 
eliminating unreasonable restrictions on the 
right to vote, which occurs through denial of 
the right to persons with at least six grades 
of education and which exist in order to 
effectuate denials of the right to vote on ac- 
count of race or color. 

S. 2750(f) states that under (1) article I, 
section 4, of the Constitution (“the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature there- 
of; but the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the places of choosing Senators”), (2) sec- 
tion 5 of the 14th amendment (the enforce- 
ment section), (3) section 2 of the 15th 
amendment (the enforcement section), and 
(4) its powers to protect the integrity of the 
Federal electoral process, Congress has the 
duty to provide against the abuses which 
presently exist, 
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SUBSTANTIVE PROVISIONS 
Existing law to be amended 


S. 480 (sec. 2) amends title 42, section 
1971(a), United States Code, by enlarging the 
scope of the section. The existing section 
1971(a) was derived from the Enforcement 
Act of May 81, 1870 (16 Stat. 140), was first 
codified as Revised Statute 2004(a), and 
was then codified in its existing form. It 
was left unchanged by the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957 and 1960 (71 Stat. 637, and 74 Stat. 
90, respectively). It declares that all citi- 
zens of the United States who are otherwise 
qualified by law to vote at any election, shall 
be entitled to vote “without distinction of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude; any constitution, law, custom, usage, 
or regulation of any State or territory, or by 
or under its authority, to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” It is the statutory form of 
the 15th amendment (Neal v. Delaware, 103 
U.S. 370 (1880); U.S. v. Raines, 362 U.S. 17 
(1960) ). 

S. 2750 (sec, 2) amends title 42, section 
1971(b), United States Code, by enlarging 
the scope of the subsection. Existing 
section 1971(b), is entitled, Intimida- 
tion, threats, coercion,” and declares 
that no person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimi- 
date, threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimi- 
date, threaten or coerce, any person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right to vote 
in any Federal election including primaries. 
It was enacted into law by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, and rests upon the authority of 
U.S. v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299 (1941) as well as 
article I, section 4 (see U.S. v. McElveen, 
(D.C. La.) 177 F. Supp. 355 (1959)). As set 
forth in House Report 291, 85th Congress, 
Ist session, “The doctrine in that case (1. e., 
U.S. v. Classic) establishes the authority in 
Congress to legislate concerning any and all 
elections affecting Federal offices, whether 
general, special, or primary * * and, In- 
sofar as the right of Congress to protect vot- 
ers in elections for Federal offices from inter- 
ference by action of private individuals, as 
distinguished from official action under the 
color of law, is concerned, again the ruling 
in the case of U.S. v. Classic, supra, is con- 
trolling. Under that ruling the right to 
choose is a right secured by the Constitu- 
tion * and since the constitutional 
command is without restriction or limita- 
tion, the right, unlike those guaranteed by 
the 14th and 15th amendments, is secured 
against the action of individuals as well as 
of States, supra.” 

Thus, the existing subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 1971, title 42, United States Code, is de- 
clared to rest upon article I, section 4, of the 
Constitution, and the power of Congress to 
protect the integrity of the electoral process 
(U.S. v. Classic, supra). 

Neither 1971 (a) nor (b) expressly provides 
any legal remedy; they merely declare a 
right. Their enforcement depends upon 
other sections in the Code: criminal provi- 
sions (18 U.S.C, 241, 242); civil actions by 
private persons (42 U.S.C. 1983), and civil 
actions by the Attorney General (42 U.S.C, 
1971(c)). 

Amendments sought to be effected 

S. 480 rewrites 42 U.S.C. 1971 (a), by pro- 
viding that all citizens shall be entitled to 
vote in any election, without distinction of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and without subjection to any 
arbitrary or unreasonable test, standard or 
practice with respect to literacy; any consti- 
tution, law, etc., of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

“Arbitrary or unreasonable test, standard, 
or practice with respect to literacy,” is de- 
fined to mean any requirement designed to 
determine literacy, comprehension, intelli- 
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gence, or other test of education, knowledge, 
or understanding, in the case of any citizen 
who has not been adjudged an incompetent 
who has completed the six primary grades in 
a school accredited by any State or by the 
District of Columbia. 

This amendment presumably would rest 
upon the 15th amendment and the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment. 

It would establish a maximum literacy re- 
quirement in all States that impose such 
tests (some 19), of 6 years of school, Any- 
thing over that would constitute an arbitrary 
or unreasonable test, and would contra- 
vene the bill. 

It would apply to all elections. It would 
apply to persons who complete the sixth 
grade of an accredited school only in any 
State or the District of Columbia. To all in- 
tents and purposes it would not thus be ap- 
plicable to Spanish-language citizens. 

Since the bill, however, refers to “accred- 
ited school,” it presumably includes those 
private as well as public schools which meet 
its standard. 

By including within the term “unreason- 
able test,“ any requirement designed to 
determine literacy, comprehension, intelli- 
gence, and so forth, it could probably be ap- 
plied in such circumstances as those in- 
volving so-called blank registrations, writing 
from dictation, and so forth. 

S. 2750 rewrites 42 U.S.C. 1971(b), by 
providing that no person shall coerce, and 
so forth, another in his attempt to vote in a 
Federal election, or subject or attempt to 
subject any other person to the deprivation 
of the right to vote in any Federal election. 

“Deprivation of the right to vote” is de- 
fined as including, but not being limited to, 
(1) the application to any person of stand- 
ards or procedures more stringent than are 
applied to others similarly situated, and (2) 
the denial to any person otherwise qualified 
by law of the right to vote on account of his 
performance in any examination, whether 
for literacy or otherwise, if such person has 
not been adjudged incompetent and has 
completed the sixth primary grade of any 
public school or accredited private school in 
any State or territory, the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Federal election includes primaries. 

The bill would do two things (although it 
is not necessarily limited to these since the 
emphasis is on deprivation of the right to 
vote (not literacy) in any Federal election). 
The first is that it would prohibit as respects 
voting in Federal elections, all discriminatory 
practices whereby unequal standards are 
applied to persons similarly situated. The 
basis for this provision presumably is the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment, but only insofar as State action 
is concerned (see Civil Rights Cases, 109 
U.S. 3 (1883)). The second would be the 
creation, as respects any Federal election, of 
maximum literacy requirements of the com- 
pletion of 6 years of education. The basis 
for this provision presumably is article I, 
section 4 of the Constitution, and the power 
of Congress to protect the integrity of the 
Federal electoral process. 

The inclusion of subprovision (1) respect- 
ing application of unequal standards, makes 
the bill considerably broader than S. 480, 
since this provision might be construed to 
reach such elements of the electoral process 
as absentee voting regulations, and so forth. 

The bill would apply only to Federal, not 
to all elections. 

It would create a maximum literacy re- 
quirement of the completion of six grades 
of education in any public school or ac- 
credited private school in any State or ter- 
ritory, the District of Columbia, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. The inclu- 
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sion of Puerto Rico incorporates Spanish 
language educated citizens within the terms 
of the bill, and the reference to territories, 
although seemingly broader in scope, prob- 
ably would refer only to Spanish language 
educated citizens in any territories the 
United States might acquire. The restric- 
tion in the preamble of the findings of Con- 
gress in this respect, would probably limit 
the application of the bill to this class of 
citizens. 

The bill, like S. 480, could be construed 
to apply to tests other than those of a strict 
literacy nature, such as writing from dic- 
tation. The provision, performance in any 
examination, whether for literacy or other- 
wise, would seem to be broad enough to 
encompass such tests, 

No attempt has been made herein to deal 
with the constitutional questions raised by 
both bills. 

In brief, the major differences between S, 
480 and S. 2750 are: 

(1) S. 480 presumably rests on the 14th 
and 15th amendments and applies to all 
elections; S. 2750, in its literacy test pro- 
vision, presumably rests on article I, section 
4, and U.S. v. Classic, supra. The bill itself 
relates only to Federal elections; 

(2) 5. 2750 includes an “unequal treat- 
ment” clause, presumably resting on the 
14th amendment (as conditioned by the 
civil rights cases, see supra, and others), 
and is broader in scope, in this respect, than 
S. 480; 

(3) S. 2750 includes Spanish-language 
educated citizens within the scope of its 
provisions. S. 480 does not. 


Tue LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1962. 

To: Senate Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee, Senate Judiciary Committee. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Analysis of S. 2979—A bill “To 
further secure and protect the rights of 
citizens to vote in Federal and State 
elections.” 

Reference is made to your request for an 
analysis of S. 2979, introduced by Senator 
Keatinc and others. The bill relates to se- 
curing and protecting the rights of citizens 
to vote in Federal and State elections, and is 
entitled the “Federal Voting Rights Act of 
1962.” 

The following paragraphs will describe the 
provisions of the bill according to its sec- 
tions: 


VOTER QUALIFICATIONS 


Section 2(a) (1) states that Congress finds 
that qualifications prescribed by State laws 
for voting or registration in Federal and 
State elections, other than qualifications 
based on age, residence, freedom from con- 
finement, and freedom from conviction of a 
crime, are susceptible of use, and have been 
used, to deny citizens the right to vote, be- 
cause of their race or color. 

Section 2(a) (2) states that Congress deter- 
mines that the constitutional sources of its 
power to enact section 2 of the bill are 
section 5 of the 14th amendment (the en- 
forcement provision—to enforce the equal 
protection clause in this case), and section 
2 of the 15th amendment. 

The section by itself does not amend nor 
is it related to any existing provision of 
Federal law. 

Section 2(b) provides that the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote, to regis- 
ter or otherwise qualify to vote, and have 
their vote counted at any Federal or State 
elections (including special elections and 
primaries), shall not be denied, abridged, or 
interfered with by the United States or by 
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any State for any cause except for the fol- 
lowing reasons, uniformly applied within 
the State and its political subdivisions to all 
persons: (1) inability to meet reasonable age 
requirements; (2) inability to meet reason- 
able requirements as to length of residence 
within the State and its political subdivision; 
(3) legal confinement at the time of the elec- 
tion or registration; and (4) conviction of a 
felony. 

Excepted from the application of this sub- 
section are literacy tests which are the sub- 
ject of section 3 of the bill. 

This section presumably would eliminate 
such conditions among others, restricting 
the privilege of voting, now applied by the 
States as (1) poll tax and property qualifica- 
tions, (2) loyalty oaths (for elections of 
State officials), (3) pauper and vagrancy 
tests, (4) rules on dishonorably discharged 
soldiers, (5) laws on dueling, and (6) rules 
on mental disability except where the person 
is under legal confinement. 


LITERACY TESTS 


Section 3 provides that where any literacy 
test (tests designed to assure a person's 
ability to read and understand”) is admin- 
instered in respect to the qualification to 
vote, or to register to vote, in any Federal 
or State elections (including special elec- 
tions and primaries), the “successful com- 
pletion of six or more grades of formal edu- 
cation by such person shall satisfy all the 
requirements of any such test.” 

The section does not include a provision 
on a constitutional source as in the case of 
section 2, nor does it amend or is it related 
to any provision of existing law. 

It does not define the term “formal edu- 
cation” so as to relate such education to a 
school system. 


DEPRIVATION OF RIGHT TO VOTE THROUGH ARBI- 
TRARY ACTION OR INACTION 


Section 4 amends section 131(b) of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1971(b) ) 
by adding a new sentence at the end there- 
of. It provides that no person acting under 
color of law or otherwise “shall by arbitrary 
action, or by arbitrary inaction” deny, 
abridge, or interfere with or threaten to in- 
terfere with the right to vote in Federal 
elections (including primaries for such elec- 
tions). 

Forty-second United States Code, section 
1971(b), declares that no person, acting un- 
der color of law or otherwise, shall intimi- 
date, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce, any person for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the right to vote in 
any Federal election including primaries. 

The constitutional sources of authority 
for the enactment of this section of the bill 
are presumably the power of Congress to 
legislate as to the manner of holding Federal 
elections (art. I, sec. 4 of the Constitution), 
and its power to protect the integrity of the 
Federal electoral process (U.S. v. Classic 313 
U.S. 299 (1941)). (See analysis of S. 480 
and S. 2750). 

None of the sections (2, 3, or 4) of the bill 
expressly provides any legal remedy. They 
are declaratory (as is 42 U.S.C. 1971(b) 
which sec. 4 amends) and must rely for 
their enforcement on other provisions of law 
(see analysis of S. 480 and S. 2750). Only 
section 4 could be enforced under 42 U.S.C. 
1971(c) providing for actions by the Attor- 
ney General. 

COMPILATION OF REGISTRATION AND VOTING 

STATISTICS 

Section 5 provides that the Director of 
the Census shall compile comprehensive in- 
formation and statistics relating to the reg- 
istration of voters in each State and the 
number of such voters who vote in elections 
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held in such State. Such statistics shall in- 
elude (1) number of persons of voting age 
in each State classified by race, color, and 
national origin, who are registered to vote; 
and (2) where possible, the number of per- 
sons of each such classification who have 
voted in any election since January 1, 1960. 

Provides that beginning with the next 
decennial census after enactment of the bill, 
the information specified shall be compiled 
as a part of each decennial census. 
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The section does not include a reference 
to a constitutional source but presumably 
the power of Congress to enact it would rest 
on article I, section 2, clause 3 of the Con- 
stitution which is the decennial census re- 
quirement. Extending the scope of the cen- 
sus to secure information for Congress 
necessary for legislative action has received 
the implied approval of the Supreme Court 
(Legal Tender cases, 12 Wall. 457, 536 
(1871) ). 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a comparison of 
the three bills, prepared by the staff of 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the compari- 
son was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Comparison of voter qualification bills now pending before the Constitutional Rights Subcommittee 


8. 2750 (MANSFIELD and DIRKSEN) (Federal elections) 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if I had 
not spent the major portion of my life 
practicing law, or observing, in the ca- 
pacity of a judge, other lawyers in the 
practice of law, I would be at a total loss 
to comprehend how any intelligent and 
informed person could reach the con- 
clusion that any one of the bills I have 
cited is constitutional. But having had 
this experience with lawyers, I am able 
to understand why some of them will 
assert in good faith that these measures 
are constitutional. Sometimes lawyers 
do what can most aptly be called the 
Intellectual Twist. A lawyer indulges in 
the Intellectual Twist when he tries to 
assign to simple words a meaning other 
than the clear, the plain, and the obvious 
meaning of those words. 

Mr. President, when a lawyer indulges 
in such an Intellectual Twist, and at- 
tempts to assign to simple words a mean- 
ing wholly incompatible with those 
simple words, he engages in the art of 
complicating simplicity. Anyone who 
engages in the art of complicating sim- 
plicity gets himself into such a state of 
mental confusion that he canot under- 
stand the simplest or clearest things. 
For example, he cannot accept the con- 
clusion that when the authors of the 
Constitution wrote it, they intended the 
words they used to mean exactly what 
those words say. 

Mr. President, there may be another 
group who say they think these measures 
would be held constitutional if they were 
enacted into law; and I would suggest 
that the only basis upon which they 
could reach that conclusion is that they 
have decided that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has lost all of its 
intellectual integrity and all of its judi- 
cial stability. 

Mr. President, I assert that these 
measures ought not be approved by the 
Senate—for two reasons. Those reasons 
are as follows: 

First, these measures are totally un- 
necessary for the accomplishment of the 
purpose which those who propose them 
profess to have in view. 

Second, these measures are unconsti- 
tutional on at least five grounds. Let me 
enumerate those five grounds: 

First, these measures undertake to 
have Congress prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for voters in congressional elec- 
tions, in violation of section 2 of article I 
of the Constitution and in violation of 
the 17th amendment to the Constitution, 
which declare in clear, plain, and simple 
words that the only persons eligible to 
vote for Senators and Representatives in 
the National Congress are those in each 
State who possess “the Qualifications 
requisite for Electors of the most nu- 
merous Branch of the State Legislature.” 

Second, these measures undertake to 
have Congress direct that presidential 
and vice-presidential electors shall be 
appointed by citizens who have com- 
pleted the sixth primary grade in a 
school” in any State or in the District 
of Columbia or in Puerto Rico, in vio- 
lation of clause 2 of section 1 of article 
II, which states in clear, plain, and 
simple words that “Each State shall ap- 
point” such electors “in such Manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct.” 
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Third, these measures undertake to 
have the Congress legislate affirmatively 
upon subjects which are within the do- 
main of State legislation, under section 
2 of article I, section 1 of article II, and 
the 17th amendment to the Constitution; 
and thus these measures exceed the 
power of Congress to enforce the provi- 
sions of the 14th, 15th, and 19th amend- 
ments by appropriate legislation. 

Fourth, these measures undertake to 
vest in Congress a portion of the judicial 
power of the United States, and thus they 
violate section 1 of article III of the Con- 
stitution, which stipulates as follows: 

The judicial Power of the United States, 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 


Fifth, these measures undertake to leg- 
islate the truth of facts, and thus forbid 
the exercise of an indestructible judicial 
function, in violation of the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, at a later stage in my 
presentation I shall return to a discus- 
sion of my contention that these meas- 
ures are unconstitutional in each of the 
five ways I have just now stated, and I 
shall point out in some detail the reasons 
for my position. 

At the present time I wish to deal with 
my assertion that these bills are wholly 
unnecessary. Each of these bills con- 
tains certain preambles and whereases. 
Whenever a bill contains preambles and 
whereases a legislator acts wisely when 
he scrutinizes it very carefully. This is 
true because preambles and whereases 
are used as camouflage, in the hope that 
they will prevent the legislator from dis- 
covering the iniquitous provisions which 
are in the bill itself. 

Each of these bills contains in the 
preambles and whereases an acsertion to 
the effect that the laws presently in effect 
are inadequate to assure that all quali- 
fied persons will enjoy this essential 
right—that is, the right to vote—with- 
out discrimination on account of race or 
color. 

I believe one can assert without fear of 
successful contradiction that there are 
more laws upon the statute books of the 
United States to secure and vindicate the 
right of persons to vote against any de- 
nial or abridgent of this right based on 
race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude than there are laws on any other 
subject whatever. 

In the first place, any person who is 
qualified, under the provisions of section 
2 of article I of the Constitution and the 
17th amendment, to vote for Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, and 
who is wrongfully denied that right, has 
two different remedies under an act of 
Congress available to him personally. 

These remedies are set out in title 42, 
section 1983, of the United States Code. 
The statute reads as follows: 

Every person who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or Territory, subjects, or 
causes to be subjected, any citizen of the 
United States or other person within the 
jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immunities secured 
by the Constitution and laws, shall be liable 
to the party injured in an action at law, 
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suit in equity, or other proper proceeding 
for redress. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held, in a number of cases, 
that if any qualified person is denied the 
right to vote by any State election offi- 
cial, he has a right, under the statute, 
to sue such election official for damages. 

Among those many cases are Lane v. 
Wilson, 307 U.S. 268; Nixon v. Herndon, 
273 U.S. 536; and Myers v. Anderson, 238 
U.S. 368. 

The statute which I have just read 
states that any person who is wrong- 
fully denied any right he has under the 
Constitution, under color of any State 
law, has a right to bring a suit in equity 
for preventive relief. 

Under the statute which I have been 
discussing, the individual wrongfully 
denied his right to vote because of his 
race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude has adequate remedies where- 
by he can recover damages for injuries 
actually done him, and whereby he can 
obtain preventive relief in equity to pre- 
vent any threatened injury being done 
him in this respect. 

I sincerely hope that the Department 
of Justice is not going to claim there is 
any validity to the assertion in the pre- 
ambles and whereases of these bills re- 
citing that laws presently in effect are 
inadequate to assure that all qualified 
persons shall enjoy the right to vote 
without discrimination on account of 
race or color. If the Department of Jus- 
tice should make any such claim as that, 
I would be compelled to say to the De- 
partment of Justice that its claim re- 
minds me of the time John was court- 
ing Mary. 

John and Mary were sitting on the 
bench one night. The moon was shining 
brightly. The odor of flowers permeated 
the atmosphere. They were in sur- 
roundings which were calculated to 
make anyone feel romantic. John said 
to Mary, “Mary, if you wasn’t what you 
is, what would like to be?” Mary 
said, “John, if I wasn’t what I is, I 
would like to be an American Beauty 
rose.” Then Mary turned the inquiry on 
John and asked, “John, if you wasn’t 
what you is, what would you like to be?” 
John said, “Mary, if I wasn’t what I is, 
I would want to be an octopus.” Mary 
said, “John, what in the world is an oc- 
topus?” John said, “Mary, an octopus 
is a kind of an animal or a fish or some- 
thing that has a thousand arms.” Mary 
said, “John, if you was an octopus and 
you had a thousand arms, what would 
you do with them?” John said, “Mary, 
if I was an octopus and had a thousand 
arms, I would put every one of them 
around you.” Mary said, “John, go on 
away. You ain’t using the two arms that 
you already got.” 

If the Department of Justice should 
come to Congress and make any claim to 
the Senate that it needs any more laws 
than it already has, I should have to say 
to it that it has come to that conclusion 
“a it is not using the laws it already 

as. 

Let us see what laws the Department 
already has. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
title 18, section 242 of the United States 
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Code, which bears the title “Deprivation 
of Rights Under Color of Law.” 

I read from the statute: 

Whoever, under the color of any law, stat- 
ute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, will- 
fully subjects any inhabitant of any State, 
Territory, or District to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immunities secured 
or protected by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, or to different punish- 
ments, pains, or penalties, on account of such 
inhabitant being an alien, or by reason of 
his color, or race, than are prescribed for the 
punishment of citizens, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held in a number of cases— 
notably, in United States v. Classic, 313 
U.S. 299—that the right of a person 
possessing the qualifications defined in 
section 2 of article I of the 17th amend- 
ment to vote in an election for Senators 
or Representatives in Congress is a right 
secured or protected by the Constitution 
within the meaning of this statute, and 
that any election official who wrongfully 
deprives any qualified voter of any race 
of that right is guilty of a crime under 
this section of the United States Code. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Would it not be true that 
anybody who felt his rights had been 
denied or impaired under that statute 
would have a right to go before a U.S. 
Commissioner and to swear out a war- 
rant for the arrest of the party he felt 
had committed the act against him? 

Mr. ERVIN. Certainly he would have 
that right. There is another statute 
which provides penalties against a U.S. 
Commissioner who does not issue a war- 
rant under those circumstances. As the 
Senator from Alabama well knows, there 
is a U.S. Commissioner in virtually every 
county in the United States. 

Mr. HILL, Is it not true that any- 
body who felt he was aggrieved or that 
his rights were denied or impaired would 
have a right to ask to go before a Fed- 
eral grand jury to present the case to a 
grand jury? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, he would have that 
right, and it would be the duty of the 
U.S. attorney, if the evidence were re- 
ported to him showing a violation of the 
statute, to cause an indictment or in- 
formation to be filed against the alleged 
offender, and to see to it that he was 
brought to trial if there were probable 
cause to believe him to be guilty. 

I state to the Senator from Alabama, 
however, that those who are interested 
in agitating racial matters on a national 
level do not seem to wish to invoke the 
remedy set by this statute because when 
one agitates things in the Congress one 
does not have to prove them, all one has 
to do is to assert them. However, when 
one goes before a court it is necessary to 
prove the case. It is much easier to 
raake charges against election officials 
than to prove such charges in court. In 
Congress many of the charges are made 
by organizations which find it to their 
financial advantage to make charges. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. ERVIN. Iam happy to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the organiza- 
tions to which the Senator has referred 
know that the charges they make will 
not be weighed, sifted, and considered 
on their merits, as they would be before 
a court. Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. Those organizations 
know full well that there are certain 
people in public life in this country who 
are always ready to accept any such 
charge as being the gospel truth. I dis- 
like to make that statement. In other 
words, not only do some organizations 
receive great financial profit, but also 
some Officials reap great political ad- 
vantage from accepting such charges 
and agitating them. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
another criminal statute; namely, title 
18, section 241, which is headed “Con- 
spiracy Against the Rights of Citizens.” 
The statute reads as follows: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, or 
because of his having so exercised the same, 
or if two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway or on the premises of another 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or priv- 
ilege so secured, they shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 
years or both. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held in a number of cases that 
the right of voters qualified under section 
2, article I, and under the 17th amend- 
ment, to vote at an election for Senators 
or Representatives is a right secured by 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, and that a conspiracy to 
deprive them of that right is covered by 
title 18, section 241, of the United States 
Code, which was formerly section 51 of 
the Criminal Code. 

Among the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States so holding 
are Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 347 
and Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651. 

I have cited two Federal statutes that 
make it a criminal offense on the part of 
an election official wrongfully to deny 
the right to vote to any person qualified 
to vote for Senators and Representatives 
under section 2 of article I, and under the 
17th amendment, or to conspire with 
another to commit such crime. Such a 
conspiracy is punishable by as much as a 
$5,000 fine and 10 years’ imprisonment 
or both. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Would not the Senator 
from North Carolina say that those 
statutes have real teeth in them? 

Mr. ERVIN. I should say that they 
have. The statute relating to conspir- 
acy provides about as severe a punish- 
ment as is to be found in the case of 
ordinary crimes denounced by the Con- 
gress as crimes against the United 
States. Both statutes are at the dis- 
posal of the Department of Justice, 
which has in every Federal judicial dis- 
trict in this country a full-time U.S. at- 
torney and a number of full-time assist- 
ant U.S. attorneys who are charged 
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with the duty of prosecuting persons 
who violate the statutes or either of 
them. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is not each US. attorney 
and his assistants entirely subject to the 
directions, orders, and authority of the 
Department of Justice? In other words, 
if at any time the Department feels that 
a U.S. attorney or assistant is not doing 
his duty and not meeting his full respon- 
sibilities, can he not be removed? 

Mr. ERVIN. As a practical matter, 
they are subject to the complete direction 
of the Department of Justice and, as a 
matter of law, they are removable by the 
Department of Justice at its election. 

In the light of these circumstances it 
is nonsense to assert that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is without sufficient 
laws to bring to justice every State elec- 
tion official in the United States who 
wrongfully deprives any qualified Ameri- 
can citizen of his right to vote. 

To be sure, when the Department of 
Justice invokes these statutes, it must 
prove its allegations. It cannot stop with 
putting a great many preambles and 
whereases on a paper. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Department of Jus- 
tice is able to secure the conviction of 
any State election official who violates 
these statutes, provided the evidence is 
available for that purpose. In addition 
to having district attorneys and assist- 
ant district attorneys to conduct the in- 
vestigations, the Department of Justice 
has the FBI agents scattered in all of 
the areas of the United States. So it 
is nonsense to assert that the Depart- 
ment of Justice does not already have 
sufficient laws to accomplish everything 
that these preambles and these where- 
ases say ought to be accomplished. I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that there 
are no requirements, so far as the stat- 
utes are concerned, that do not apply to 
all criminal statutes? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct, 

Mr. HILL. Not only criminal stat- 
utes of the Federal Government, but 
criminal statutes of the States and crim- 
inal statutes of the municipalities and 
various units of the States. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. If a state elec- 
tion official, either acting alone or in a 
conspiracy with another person or per- 
sons violates these statutes, he ordi- 
narily violates them in a public office 
under the glare of the noonday sun. 
That contrasts with the violation of the 
law by people who engage in moonshin- 
ing. While a moonshiner conducts his 
operations in swamps and in remote sec- 
tions of the mountains, I have never 
heard anyone complaining about the 
Department of Justice not having suffi- 
cient statutes to deal with moonshining. 
Or we might consider counterfeiting, for 
example, which is also committed in 
secret. 

The Department of Justice may claim 
that it is sometimes difficult to persuade 
juries to convict, and that therefore they 
85 legislation to cope with that situa- 

on. 
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As the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama will remember, 
that was the tale the Department gave 
us in 1957, and again in 1960. Although 
the Thirteen Colonies gave as one of the 
reasons in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence for severing their political bonds 
with the mother country England, was 
that the King and Parliament had 
denied the Colonies the right of trial by 
jury, the then Attorney General came 
to Congress and persuaded it to give 
him some laws under which Americans 
could be robbed of the right of trial by 
jury, which is secured by the Constitu- 
tion, in many cases coming under the 
sections of the criminal code which I 
have just read. 

Congress listened to the plea of the 
Attorney General, and Congress passed 
what is now called the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957. I wish to read this act, so that 
it may be available to Members of the 
Senate who wish to investigate whether 
this assertion in the preambles and 
whereases, to the effect that they do not 
have sufficient laws is the truth or is a 
proposed legislative prevarication. I do 
not know of a gentler way to describe 
it. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 is now 
embodied in title 42, section 1971, of the 
United States Code. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to yield to 
the able and distinguished Senator irom 
South Dakota [Mr. MunDT] to introduce 
a bill and to make a statement in refer- 
ence to it, without losing the privilege 
of the floor and without having these re- 
marks or any subsequent remarks which 
I will make after he completes his intro- 
duction of the bill and his statement 
counted as more than one speech on this 
subject. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I inquire 
the subject matter of the Senator’s re- 
marks? 

Mr. MUNDT. This has nothing to do 
with the controversy in question. It is 
connected with the proposed United Na- 
tions bond issue. 

Mr. McGEE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE UNITED NATIONS BOND 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, I 
send to the desk an amendment proposed 
to be offered by me in connection with 
the United Nations bond issue proposal, 
whenever we have that legislation be- 
fore us. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the proposed amendment be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, and 
that it also be printed as an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, appro- 
priately referred, and will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
e ae on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
OWS: 

On page 2, lines 5 to 7, strike out shall 
not exceed by more than $25,000,000 the ag- 
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gregate amount of such bonds purchased or 
agreed to be purchased by other nations” and 
insert in lieu thereof “shall mot exceed 
$25,000,000 plus an amount equal to fifty 
per centum of the aggregate amount of such 
bonds purchased or agreed to be purchased 
by other nations.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, the 
purpose of the amendment which I have 
sent to the desk is to provide that the 
United Nations bond bill, so-called, be 
changed so as to provide a somewhat 
different matching formula from that 
which has been recommended by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. I 
propose our bond purchase participation 
on a 1-for-2 basis, rather than on a 1- 
for-1 basis. I shall explain briefly why I 
am submitting the amendment. 

My amendment would not change the 
amount of $25 million to be initially 
purchased by the United States under 
the present provisions of S. 2768, the bill 
which the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has approved and which is 
soon to be considered by the Senate. 

However, Madam President, after we 
have purchased the $25 million in United 
Nations bonds, as our initial contribu- 
tion, under my amendment we would 
then buy additional bonds on a basis ap- 
proximating our current U.N. rates of 
obligations, which is about one-third of 
the total U.N. expenses. The bill now 
prov’ os that after we purchase $25 mil- 
lion, the United States purchases would 
be equal to the combined purchases of 
all other countries. The purpose of my 
amendment is to continue it at the one- 
third level rather than to change to a 
50-50 participation, as the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee bill pro- 
poses to do. 

For each dollar we would spend beyond 
the $25 million initially purchased, my 
amendment proposes that $2 would have 
to be spent or loaned by other nations 
from the purchase of bonds. Thus we 
would preserve a financial formula 
which the United Nations itself has in 
the past considered appropriate for the 
United States; namely, that our contri- 
bution be one-third of the total budget. 

As one who has always supported the 
United Nations, as one who is hopeful 
t| at it will succeed, as one who has never 
joined with those who are convinced 
that it is doomed to failure, as one who 
sits on the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of State, which 
must approve the U.S. finances for the 
United Nations, and as one who has 
consistently voted for such appropria- 
tions, it seems to me that the adminis- 
tration proposal recommending that 
Congress approve a plan whereby our 
Government would buy outright $100 
million of the $200 million bond issue 
might indeed be striking a fatal blow 
to the survival of the United Nations. 

If perchance the United Nations 
should become simply a “kept creature” 
of the U.S. Treasury, and we were ex- 
pected henceforth to pay 50 percent of 
its total expenses, all of our associates 
in the United Nations and our sister 
countries would look with a jaundiced 
eye every time a proposition was made 
by the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations. Our associates would be in- 
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clined to interpret whether or not it 
was in some sense an effort on our part 
to get back a quid pro quo for the alto- 
gether disproportionate part of the 
United Nations expenditures in which 
we would then be participating. We 
would widely be suspected of trying to 
buy influence in the United Nations. 

I was moved to introduce this resolu- 
tion today by the rather startling and 
highly significant address which the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKen], a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, made 
on this subject on March 21. I think 
his speech should receive the careful and 
thoughtful consideration of every friend 
of the United Nations and of every tax- 
payer in the United States. It contains 
information which should give us all 
concern. For ready reference, I point 
out that Senator Arken’s informative 
address presents to the Senate for the 
first time facts which had heretofore 
been concealed from the Senate with 
regard to the United Nations, and is 
found starting on page 4662 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for Wednesday, 
March 21. 

Incidentally, the speech by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont was followed by the 
masterful address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], chairman of the 
Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery, a subcommittee on which I am 
privileged to serve as ranking Republi- 
can member. Senator Jacksox's ad- 
dress, which was delivered before the 
National Press Club, analyzed the 
United Nations critically from the posi- 
tion of a friendly supporter, and issues 
some challenging questions which those 
who are concerned with the survival of 
the collective security system established 
by the United Nations should well con- 
sider. 

I might also point out that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LAuscHe], another member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
at page 4663 of Wednesday’s RECORD 
made the point which I am endeavoring 
to substantiate by my amendment: 
namely, that up to now from 32 to 33 
percent of the total cost of the opera- 
tions of the United Nations has been 
considered by the organization itself to 
be a fair proportion to be paid by the 
United States. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] pointed out from the 
Record, naming the countries involved, 
so that there could be no possibility for 
error, that, while 70 new members of the 
United Nations voted for U.N. action in 
the Congo, only 8 member nations have 
paid anything on their assessments for 
the Congo operations. This is a fact 
which we should reflect upon very care- 
fully. 

Madam President, since 1946 the 
United States has contributed more than 
47 percent of the costs of the operations 
of the United Nations, or a total of more 
than $1,600 million. While there is no 
question that the United States finan- 
cially might be able to pay the $100 mil- 
lion which is now talked about, I submit 
that in so doing we would be rendering 
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a disservice, because if the United Na- 
tions is to remain a respected and re- 
spectable instrument of coordinated in- 
ternational foreign policy it must begin 
to assume the financial responsibilities 
which it undertakes, and not simply be- 
come the handmaiden of U.S. taxpayers. 

If we permit the United Nations to 
become reduced to an organization 
standing with a tin cup before the 
United States, waiting for us to pour in 
the money, we will reduce its influence 
around the world and destroy by mis- 
guided kindness an organization which I 
think we should seek to perpetuate and 
seek to build up. 

It is appalling to me that other coun- 
tries are not assuming anywhere near 
their rightful financial responsibility. It 
is particularly galling to learn, as the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
pointed out, that 62 countries have no 
compunction whatever about demanding 
action, making speeches on the floor of 
the United Nations demanding action— 
as they did on the Congo resolution—but 
remain stubbornly silent and absent 
when the time comes to pay for their 
share of the actions which their votes 
and their recommendations precipitated. 

Out in the part of the country where 
I come from, we refer to this kind of 
behavior as failing to “put your money 
where your mouth is.” I am hopeful that 
sometime, somehow, we can convince the 
United Nations that the proper course 
of action to put it in more polite but 
equally firm language, is that if a na- 
tion is to be a voting member of the 
“club” it will have to pay its dues and 
assessments. Until a nation is in good 
standing with the treasurer of the or- 
ganization, its votes should not be 
recorded, and its counsel should not be 
received by the governing committee un- 
less there are unusual and adequate rea- 
sons why, temporarily, a country cannot 
meet its assessments. 

Madam President, my amendment of- 
fers the United States an opportunity to 
tighten its belt a notch, and by this op- 
portunity to demonstrate to the other 
nations of the world that we expect to 
insist that they also have a responsibility 
to meet in the preservation of freedom 
and peace. 

Except for those Americans—and 
there are some—who buy everything 
that the White House proposes—and I 
presume there are some in Congress who 
follow that formula; and except for those 
who oppose everything the White House 
recommends—and I suppose there are 
some in Congress who follow that 
formula—except for those two groups 
of extremists, I think it is right that 
the American people expect the Senate 
to exercise more responsibility and 
judgment than either to rubberstamp or 
to veto completely the United Nations 
proposal soon to come before us, a pro- 
posal to help finance the U.N. with ad- 
ditional American contributions or 
bonds. 

In the long run, I suspect that the dif- 
ference between a bond and a contribu- 
tion will largely be a distinction with- 
out a difference. As a member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations deal- 
ing with all our foreign policy de- 
cisions—and virtually every foreign pol- 
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icy decision we make deals with money, 
and consequently has to be tailored, con- 
sidered, and adjusted by the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate—I have been working with those who 
have striven carefully and diligently to 
reduce the annual contributions and as- 
sessments of the United States to the 
United Nations to the 3343-percent level 
considered appropriate by the United 
Nations itself. We have made much 
progress since the days when we used 
to pay 47 percent. That proportion has 
now been whittled down so that it comes 
pretty close, at least in terms of annual 
assessments, to 3345 percent. 

I do not think that now, by a vote of 
the U.S. Congress on the U.N. bond is- 
sue, we shovld destroy all the progress 
that has been made in the direction of 
reducing the U.S. share or contribu- 
tion to one-third by going out and 
picking up the tab for 50 percent, there- 
by establishing a precedent which surely 
from then on would eventuate in hav- 
ing the United Nations look to the 
United States to pay 50 percent of its ex- 
penditures and expenses and all the vari- 
ous assessments consequently made, be- 
cause once we committed ourselves to 
that extent, it would be many years be- 
fore we could return again to the 3344- 
percent basis. 

Therefore, Madam President, consist- 
ent with our established nractice of lim- 
iting our contributions to the United Na- 
tions to 33 ½ percent, I have offered the 
amendment to change the committee bill 
from providing for a 50-50 split after 
the first $25 million has been contrib- 
uted—and I do not object to that initial 
contribution—but, after that has been 
done, to bring the proportion into con- 
formity with our established formula, by 
providing that our country shall pur- 
chase one-third of the bonds from that 
point on, to the necessary extent that 
the other nations of the world which 
belong to the United Nations are willing 
to pay their share. 

Madam President, I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for his courtesy in 
yielding to me; and I ask that he may 
now again be entitled to the floor, to 
resume his remarks. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, it is 
always a privilege and a pleasure to 
yield to my friend, the Senator from 
South Dakota. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this time I 
may be permitted to yield to the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarsorovucH], without losing my 
right to the floor and without having the 
remarks heretofore made by me or the 
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remarks hereafter to be made by me 
counted as anything other than one 
speech by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. McGEE. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me ask 
the Senator from Texas how long he ex- 
pects to speak. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Not longer than 
20 minutes, and perhaps not that long. 
Furthermore, I am willing to have the 
remarks I wish to make at this time 
counted as a speech by me, and I 
would not want them to be counted as 
a speech by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], who has most 
generously agreed to yield for this pur- 
pose to me, provided such yielding by 
him does not result in having him 
charged with making more than one 
speech on this subject. 

Mr. McGEE. Then I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


TIME TO BAN POLL TAX IS NOW 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAN PD] concerning the jus- 
tice of Senate Joint Resolution 58 for 
abolition of the poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting in Federal elections; and I wish 
to support him—as I have in the past— 
in his commendable and unceasing ef- 
forts to do away with this major barrier 
to the exercise of the voting privilege of 
all Americans, 

Madam President, the poll tax is un- 
just, and has resulted in grave injustices 
in our time. In my opinion, the poll tax 
is an impediment to representative gov- 
da A and should be abolished forth- 
with. 

It is no mere coincidence that in the 
1960 U.S. presidential election, five of 
the seven States that had the lowest per- 
centage of citizens voting were States 
that still required the purchase of a poll 
tax as an admission ticket to the voting 
booth. 

My own home State of Texas is one of 
those requiring a poll tax as an admis- 
sion ticket to Americanism and full citi- 
zenship. There was a time when voting 
was considered a privilege; it was con- 
sidered a ‘privilege to vote,” rather than 
a “right to vote.” But that ancient time 
is past. 

We have passed the halfway mark of 
the 20th century. We are now in “the 
soaring sixties.” As man reaches for the 
stars in space, so must he reach for the 
stars on earth: for stars of fairness and 
justice and for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

The time has come to drop the word 
“privilege,” meaning some governmental 
granted boon, and to substitute the word 
“right,” insofar as the franchise is con- 
cerned. Let us treat the “right to vote” 
in governmental matters as one of the 
great democratic rights of Western man, 
along with freedom of speech, freedom 
of conscience, freedom of religion, free- 
dom of the press, and along with the 
right to freedom from unreasonable 
search and seizure and the right to trial 
by jury. 
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Now is the time to expand the hori- 
zons of American liberty. Now is the 
time to remove from the necks, backs, 
and hands of our fellow citizens the 
shackles and yokes of governmental dis- 
franchisement because of economic im- 
poverishment. Let us strike off the 
bonds and free their hands, so that they 
can help write the people’s verdict at the 
ballot box in the national elections. 

Senate Joint Resolution 58 does this, 
and no more. It is cosponsored by 68 
Senators, of whom I am one; and it pro- 
vides that: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote in any primary, or other election for 
electors for President or Vice President, or 
for Senator or Representative in Congress, 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any State by reason of fail- 
ure to pay any poll tax or other tax or to 
meet any property qualification. 


This proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, if adopted, would apply only to 
elections to Federal office; it would not 
apply to elections for State, county, city, 
or any other local office. In this respect, 
it is more restricted than the 15th 
amendment, which provides that the 
right to vote “shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude” in any 
election, State or Federal. It is also more 
restrictive than the 19th amendment— 
the woman’s suffrage amendment— 
which provides that the right to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of sex, in any State or Federal 
election. My home State of Texas was 
the ninth State to ratify the 19th amend- 
ment. It took this action on June 28, 
1919, 24 days after the 19th amendment 
was proposed by Congress, during the 
second term of the great idealist, Wood- 
row Wilson, and at a time when two 
Texans, Albert Sidney Burleson, Post- 
master General, and David Franklin 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, were 
serving in President Wilson’s Cabinet. 

Madam President, this is no new posi- 
tion for me. I have long supported poll 
tax reform; and in my home State, I 
supported a proposal to amend the Texas 
State constitution by banning the poll 
tax. Unfortunately, that proposal lost 
in 1949. I was a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 126, introduced 
on August 6, 1959, in the U.S. Sen- 
ate in the 86th Congress, with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLrLanD] its principal author. 
That measure would have banned the 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in 
Federal elections. The proposed amend- 
ment passed the Senate, but died in the 
House. 

Now, in the 87th Congress, I am a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 58, 
which I hope will be passed by both 
Houses. 

Madam President, I oppose the poll 
tax on the State level, and I oppose it 
on the national level. It is an instru- 
ment that works against the people, de- 
priving many of them of their just right 
to participate in their government. 

The American Revolution was fought 
over “taxation without representation”; 
but now in five States we have govern- 
ment, all governing acts, over millions of 
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people, without representation. We need 
to be as vigilant for liberty now as our 
forefathers were in 1776. Free descend- 
ants of the sons of liberty should not 
themselves fear liberty. The blood of 
freedom of 1776 should not run cold in 
our veins today. Let the spirit of freedom 
be loosed today, as it was in 1776; let us 
haul out the liberty caps and the pike 
and pole, and there will be no poll tax 
anywhere. 

Madam President, American citizen- 
ship should not come equipped with an 
arbitrary price tag, for it is priceless. 

The “1960 Election Scoreboard,” a 
highly informative booklet prepared by 
the American Heritage Foundation, 
shows that my home State of Texas 
ranked down in 44th place among the 
States, with only 43.3 percent of its citi- 
zens of voting age casting ballots in the 
1960 presidential election. 

Other States in which payment of a 
poll tax is required for voter qualifica- 
tion also ranked low in citizen partici- 
pation in our Government. I do not 
say the poll tax in itself is the sole 
barrier to the participation in our sys- 
tem of government of, by, and for the 
people. I say that it is a major barrier 
in five States and it should be removed. 

There are those who scoff at the idea 
that having to pay $1.50 or $1.75 for a 
poll tax in January—as in my State— 
keeps people from the polls in later 
months. But let us consider this matter 
carefully. For example, in what week 
would the head of one of the thousands 
of low-income families in Texas—those 
with incomes of $30 or $40 a week, of 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year—feel that he 
could spend $1.50 for his own poll tax 
and another $1.50 for his wife’s poll tax? 

The answer is obvious. Few people 
indeed can leave their children sitting 
at a bare table and go buy a poll tax 
with money that can be exchanged for 
bread, milk, meat, and potatoes, 

Anybody who has ever tried to sell a 
poll tax in Texas knows that cost is a 
genuine barrier. 

Today, there are 4,553,000 people un- 
employed in the United States, 212,800 
of them in Texas. They need their 
money for food, shelter, clothing, and 
medicine—for the necessities of staying 
alive. They should not be taxed to vote. 
They have not the money for a “right 
to vote” tax. The imposition of a poll 
tax bars the unemployed from the ballot 
box. As a practical matter, in a poll 
tax State, when a man loses his job, he 
loses the right to vote, because without 
a job he has no money to buy his way 
into the ballot box. The way to the 
American ballot box should be a free- 
way, not a toll road. 

In 1960, there were 5,535,000 people 
of voting age in my State. In 1959, 1,- 
526,000 people paid their poll taxes, 
making, with overage exemptions, 1,- 
907,000 qualified voters in Texas. In 
1960, a presidential election year, 2,239,- 
000 people in Texas paid their poll taxes, 
making, with exemptions, a total esti- 
mated electorate of 2,799,000 potential 
voters, but leaving 2,736,000, or nearly 
half the total adult population of Texas, 
disfranchised, principally because they 
had no poll tax receipt. They are the 
forgotten half of the people of Texas. 
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Small wonder that our State ranks 40th 
in the amount of the average annual 
old-age pension paid, far below the na- 
tional average in education, and in the 
bottom tier of States generally in public 
welfare services to the people. But we 
do have one of the finest systems of 
public highways ever built anywhere in 
the world. The poll tax is a built-in 
barrier to progress. 

Some people say that the poll tax 
keeps only a few people from voting, so 
it is not to be regarded seriously. This 
is an indefensible position. Though I 
have just shown by the statistics how 
serious the bar is, still if only one Ameri- 
can citizen is deprived of his vote, then 
the poll tax should be abolished on the 
strength of that single injustice. 

One vote, one human right, is of great 
importance. It is this recognition of the 
importance of the individual that has 
given our Nation a degree of freedom un- 
paralleled anywhere in the world at any 
point in history. 

It is my hope that many Senators will 
continue the fight to abolish the poll 
tax and to remove a shackle that should 
never have been imposed in the first 
place. 

The poll tax is a bar to progress, an 
impediment to democracy, and a shackle 
on full citizenship. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, it was 
a pleasure to yield to the able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas. 

I have made the point that there are 
two criminal statutes which render any- 
one committing the acts described in the 
preambles and whereases in the bills 
guilty of crime and subjecting them to 
fines and imprisonment. 

I now wish to point out that the De- 
partment of Justice has a civil remedy 
which is well designed to effect the pur- 
pose of securing the right to vote to 
every citizen of the United States in any 
State who possesses the qualifications 
specified in section 2 of article I and the 
17th amendment. 

I refer to the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
That act is now codified as title 42, sec- 
tion 1971, of the United States Code. 
The statute is headed, Voting rights 
Race, color, or previous condition not to 
affect right to vote.” This heading indi- 
cates the provisions of section (a) of this 
statute. I read that subsection: 

All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other ter- 
ritorial subdivision, shall be entitled and al- 
lowed to vote at all such elections, with- 
out distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude; any constitution, 
law, custom, usage, or regulation of any 
State or Territory, or by or under its author- 
ity, to the contrary notwithstanding. 


This section of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 is based upon the 15th amendment 
which contains a declaration to the 
effect that no person shall be denied the 
right to vote in an election in any State 
on account of his race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

The next subsection of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 is based upon sec- 
tion 2 of article I and the 17th amend- 
ment which is applicable only to the 
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election of Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

Subsection (b) bears the heading 
“Intimidation, threats or coercion,” and 
reads as follows: 


No person, whether acting under color of 
law or otherwise, shall intimidate, threaten, 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce any other person for the purpose 
of interfering with the right of such other 
person to vote or to vote as he may choose, or 
of causing such other person to vote for, or 
not to vote for, any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member 
of the House of Representatives, Delegates 
or Commissioners from the Territories or 
possessions, at any general, special, or pri- 
mary election held solely or in part for the 
purpose of selecting or electing any such 
candidate. 


Subsection (c) reads as follows: 


Whenever any person has engaged or there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that any 
person is about to engage in any act or prac- 
tice which would deprive any other person 
of any right or privilege secured by subsec- 
tion (a) or (b), the Attorney General may 
institute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order. In any proceeding hereunder 
the United States shall be liable for costs the 
same as & private person, 


Subsection (d) reads as follows: 


The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law. 


Subsection (e) reads as follows: 

Any person cited for an alleged contempt 
under this Act shall be allowed to make his 
full defense by counsel learned in the law; 
and the court before which he is cited or 
tried, or some judge thereof, shall immedi- 
ately, upon his request, assign to him such 
counsel, not exceeding two, as he may desire, 
who shall have free access to him at all rea- 
sonable hours. He shall be allowed, in his 
defense to make any proof that he can pro- 
duce by lawful witnesses, and shall have the 
like process of the court to compel his wit- 
nesses to appear at his trial or hearing, as 
is usually granted to compel witnesses to 
appear on behalf of the prosecution. If such 
person shall be found by the court to be 
financially unable to provide for such coun- 
sel, it shall be the duty of the court to pro- 
vide such counsel. 


Under the subsections of the statute 
which I have read the Attorney General 
is authorized to bring a suit in the name 
of the United States and on behalf of 
any person threatened with a denial of 
his right to vote for Senators or Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in violation of 
section 2 of article I or of the 17th 
amendment, or in violation of the pro- 
visions of the 15th amendment. This 
suit can be brought at the instance of 
the Attorney General at the cost of the 
taxpayers of the United States, and it 
affords to the Department of Justice 
plenary power to secure to every person 
in the United States his right to vote 
under subsection 2 of article I and the 
17th amendment, and to prevent his 
right to vote from being abridged or 
denied under State law in violation of 
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the 15th or 19th amendments. This case 
can be tried before a Federal judge sit- 
ting without a jury in an equitable pro- 
ceeding, 

In the light of this statute, it is non- 
sense to say that the Department of 
Justice needs any additional legislation 
either to enforce section 2 of article I 
or the 17th amendment, or to prevent 
the violation of the 15th or the 19th 
amendments. 

Madam President, the statutory pro- 
visions available to the Attorney General 
to enforce section 2 of article I and the 
17th amendment and to prevent viola- 
tions of the 15th amendment do not stop 
here insofar as race is concerned. In 
1960, the Congress passed an amendment 
to the Civil Rights Act of 1957. The 
amendment to the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 appears in title VI of Public Law 86- 
449. 

I shall read the amendment as em- 
bodied in such title, in section 601 of such 
act, in order to further show there is no 
need whatever for the enactment of 
the three bills which I am discussing. 

Section 601 of title VI of Public Law 
86-449 reads: 

TITLE VI 

Sec. 601. That section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971), as amended by 
section 131 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(71 Stat. 637), is amended as follows: 

(a) Add the following as subsection (e) 
and designate the present subsection (e) as 
subsection “(f)”: 

“In any proceeding instituted pursuant to 
subsection (c) in the event the court finds 
that any has been deprived on ac- 
count of race or color of any right or privi- 
lege secured by subsection (a), the court 
shall upon request of the Attorney General 
and after each party has been given notice 
and the opportunity to be heard make a find- 
ing whether such deprivation was or is pur- 
suant to a pattern or practice. If the court 
finds such pattern or practice, any person 
of such race or color resident within the af- 
fected area shall, for 1 year and thereafter 
until the court subsequently finds that such 
pattern or practice has ceased, be entitled, 
upon his application therefor, to an order 
declaring him qualified to vote, upon proof 
that at any election or elections (1) he is 
qualified under State law to vote, and (2) he 
has since such finding by the court been 
(a) deprived of or denied under color of 
law the opportunity to register to vote or 
otherwise to qualify to vote, or (b) found 
not qualified to vote by any person acting 
under color of law. Such order shall be ef- 
fective as to any election held within the 
longest period for which such applicant could 
have been registered or otherwise qualified 
under State law at which the applicant’s 
qualifications would under State law entitle 
him to vote. 

“Notwithstanding any inconsistent provi- 
sion of State law or the action of any State 
officer or court, an applicant so declared 
qualified to vote shall be permitted to vote 
in any such election. The Attorney General 
shall cause to be transmitted certified copies 
of such order to the appropriate election of- 
ficers. The refusal by any such officer with 
notice of such order to permit any person so 
declared qualified to vote to vote at an ap- 
propriate election shall constitute contempt 
of court. 

“An application for an order pursuant to 
this subsection shall be heard within 10 days, 
and the execution of any order disposing of 
such application shall not be stayed if the 
effect of such stay would be to delay the 
effectiveness of the order beyond the date of 
any election at which the applicant would 
otherwise be enabled to vote. 
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“The court May appoint one or more per- 
sons who are qualified voters in the judi- 
cial district, to be known as voting referees, 
who shall subscribe to the oath of office re- 
quired by Revised Statutes, section 1757 (5 
U.S.C. 16) to serve for such period as the 
court shall determine, to receive such appli- 
cations and to take evidence and report to 
the court findings as to whether or not at 
any election or elections (1) any such ap- 
Plicant is qualified under State law to vote, 
and (2) he has since the finding by the 
court heretofore specified been (a) deprived 
of or denied under color of law the oppor- 
tunity to register to vote or otherwise to 
qualify to vote, or (b) found not qualified 
to vote by any person acting under color of 
law. In a proceeding before a voting referee, 
the applicant shall be heard ex parte at such 
times and places as the court shall direct. 
His statement under oath shall be prima 
facie evidence as to his age, residence, and 
his prior efforts to register or otherwise 
qualify to vote. Where proof of literacy or 
an understanding of other subjects is re- 
quired by valid provisions of State law, the 
answer of the applicant, if written, shall be 
included in such report to the court; if 
oral, it shall be taken down stenographically 
and a transcription included in such re- 
port to the court. 

“Upon receipt of such report, the court 
shall cause the Attorney General to trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the State attorney 
general and to each party to such proceed- 
ing together with an order to show cause 
within ten days, or such shorter time as the 
court may fix, why an order of the court 
should not be entered in accordance with 
such report. Upon the expiration of such 
period, such order shall be entered unless 
prior to that time there has been filed with 
the court and served upon all parties a 
statement of exceptions to such report. Ex- 
ceptions as to matters of fact shall be con- 
sidered only if supported by a duly verified 
copy of a public record or by affidavit of per- 
sons having personal knowledge of such facts 
or by statements or matters contained in 
such report; those relating to matters of 
law shall be supported by an appropriate 
memorandum of law. The issues of fact and 
law raised by such exceptions shall be de- 
termined by the court or, if the due and 
speedy administration of justice requires, 
they may be referred to the voting referee 
to determine in accordance with procedures 
prescribed by the court. A hearing as to an 
issue of fact shall be held only in the event 
that the proof in support of the exception 
discloses the existence of a genuine issue of 
material fact. The applicant’s literacy and 
understanding of other subjects shall be de- 
termined solely on the basis of answers in- 
cluded in the report of the voting referee. 

“The court, or at its direction the voting 
referee, shall issue to each applicant so de- 
clared qualified a certificate identifying the 
holder thereof as a person so qualified. 

“Any voting referee appointed by the court 
pursuant to this subsection shall to the ex- 
tent not inconsistent herewith have all the 
powers conferred upon a master by rule 
53(c) of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
The compensation to be allowed to any per- 
sons appointed by the court pursuant to this 
subsection shall be fixed by the court and 
shall be payable by the United States. 

“Applications pursuant to this subsection 
shall be determined expeditiously. In the 
case of any application filed twenty or more 
days prior to an election which is unde- 
termined by the time of such election, the 
court shall issue an order authorizing the 
applicant to vote provisionally: Provided, 
however, That such applicant shall be quali- 
fied to vote under State law. In the 
ease of an application filed within twenty 
days prior to an election, the court, in its 
discretion, may make such an order. In 
either case the order shall make appropriate 
provision for the impounding of the ap- 
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plicant’s ballot pending determination of 
the application. The court may take any 
other action, and may authorize such referee 
or such other person as it may designate to 
take any other action, appropriate or neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sub- 
section and to enforce its decrees. This sub- 
section shall in no way be construed as a 
limitation upon the existing powers of the 
court. 

“When used in the subsection, the word 
‘vote’ includes all action necessary to make a 
vote effective including, but not limited to, 
registration or other action required by State 
law prerequisite to voting, casting a ballot, 
and having such ballot counted and in- 
cluded in the appropriate totals of votes cast 
with respect to candidates for public office 
and propositions for which votes are received 
in an election; the words ‘affected area’ shall 
mean any subdivision of the State in which 
the laws of the State relating to voting are 
or have been to any extent administered by 
a person found in the proceeding to have 
violated subsection (a); and the words 
‘qualified under State law’ shall mean quall- 
fied according to the laws, customs, or usages 
of the State, and shall not, in any event, 
imply qualifications more stringent than 
those used by the persons found in the 
proceeding to have violated subsection (a) 
in qualifying persons other than those of the 
race or color against which the pattern or 
practice of discrimination was found to 
exist.” 

(b) Add the following sentence at the end 
of subsection (c): 

“Whenever, in a proceeding instituted 
under this subsection any official of a State 
or subdivision thereof is alleged to have 
committed any act or practice constituting 
a deprivation of any right or privilege secured 
by subsection (a), the act or practice shall 
also be deemed that of the State and the 
State may be joined as a party defendant and, 
if, prior to the institution of such proceeding, 
such official has resigned or has been relieved 
of his office and no successor has assumed 
such office, the proceeding may be instituted 
against the State.” 


Madam President, the amendment 
made in 1960 to the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 which I have just read is directed 
to the enforcement of the prohibition 
of the 15th amendment, to the effect that 
no State shall deny or abridge the right 
of any citizen of the United States to 
vote on account of his race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

In the light of the provision of this 
amendment, it is the height of absurdity 
for anyone to assert that the Department 
of Justice does not have upon the statute 
books sufficient laws to enforce the pro- 
hibition of the 14th amendment in any 
precinct, anywhere in the United States. 

I respectfully submit that in the light 
of the provisions of title 18, section 241; 
title 18, section 242; the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, and the amendment made in 
1960 to the Civil Rights Act of 1957, there 
is no foundation whatever to support 
any assertion that the Department of 
Justice does not have at its command 
ample statutory power to enforce the 
right of any qualified voter to vote in 
any election for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives under section 2, article I of 
the Constitution, and the 17th amend- 
ment and the prohibitions of the 15th 
and 19th amendments. Consequently, I 
assert without fear of successful contra- 
diction that if Congress should approve 
any one of these bills, and the pream- 
bles and the whereases of any one of 
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these bills, which assert that the Depart- 
ment of Justice needs further law, the 
Congress would be uttering what neces- 
sarily must be described in the politest 
language possible as legislative prevari- 
cation. 

I am aware that some people contend 
that it is very difficult, and requires a 
great amount of time, for a registrar or 
other election official to determine 
whether a person meets the literacy test 
prescribed by State law, or for a Federal 
court or for a Federal judge or for a 
Federal voting referee to make such 
determination. 

I shall ask unanimous consent that I 
be permitted to call upon the services 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] in a practical 
demonstration of just how long it would 
take a Federal judge sitting without a 
jury or a Federal voting referee or State 
registrar or any other State election offi- 
cial to determine whether a person meets 
the literacy test prescribed by State law. 
In so doing I shall ask the Senator from 
Mississippi to assist me in determining 
whether I am able to meet the literacy 
test prescribed by the North Carolina 
constitution, which is typical of most of 
the literacy tests which these bills seek 
to nullify. I wish the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi would take out his watch now 
and see how long it takes me to satisfy 
this literacy test in his presence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I now ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
to yield for a question. First I should 
like to say that this is entirely unre- 
hearsed. I wish the Chair to under- 
stand that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; I have never inti- 
mated to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi or to anyone that I was going 
to ask him to assist me in this way. I 
ask that the Senator now take out his 
watch and see how long it takes me to 
meet the North Carolina literacy test, 
which, as I say, is typical of many 
literacy tests throughout the country. 
It is embodied in section 4, article VI of 
the North Carolina constitution, and 
reads as follows: 

Every person presenting himself for regis- 
tration shall be able to read and write any 
section of the Constitution in the English 
language. 


In order that I may meet the test, I 
must show that I can read. I will read 
and write a section of the North Caro- 
lina constitution. I will pick out one 
section here. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi will time my reading of this section 
of the constitution. Section 8 of article 
VII reads: 

No money shall be drawn from any county 
or township treasury except by authority of 
law. 


What does the Senator’s watch say? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
North Carolina read it in 4 seconds. 

Mr. ERVIN. Did I satisfy the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that I am able to 
read that section of the constitution of 
North Carolina? 

Mr. STENNIS. Entirely. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I shall now undertake 
to satisfy the Senator from Mississippi 
that I am able to write that section of 
the constitution. 

Mr. McGEE. Madam President, may 
I inquire—only by way of inquiring as 
to the parliamentary procedure—what 
the rule calls for with respect to the as- 
signment of time in silence? 

Mr. ERVIN. Silence is golden. No- 
body should be charged with silence. 

Madam President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Mississippi if I have 
satisfied him that I can write a section 
of the constitution of North Carolina; 
and if so, how long it has taken me to 
write it. 

Mr. STENNIS. It has taken 39 sec- 
onds; and the rate of writing is fair 
plus. It is fully readable. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, this 
practical demonstration shows how long 
it would take a voter to satisfy a State 
registrar or other State election official 
or a Federal judge or a Federal voting 
referee that he is able to read and write 
a section of the constitution. All this 
talk about its being difficult to have 
these cases tried under the statutes— 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 and the 
amendment of 1960—is just so much 
nonsense. 

I might add that it has been held by 
the courts that a person fulfills the re- 
quirement to be able to read and write 
a section of the constitution if he can 
read reasonably well and can spell rea- 
sonably well, even though he is not able 
to pronounce all the words correctly or 
to spell them correctly. That applies to 
all persons alike. 

I shall now address myself to the sec- 
ond proposal I make in respect to these 
three bills; namely, that the three bills 
are unconstitutional. I shall devote my 
discussion at this time to the proposition 
that the bills which undertake to abolish 
all State literacy requirements and to 
establish a Federal literacy standard or 
educational standard are absolutely in- 
consistent with section 2 of article I and 
the 17th amendment, which declare in 
the clearest, plainest, and simplest words 
possible that a person shall be eligible to 
vote in elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives if he has the qualifications 
requisite of the electors for the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature of 
the State in which he resides and votes. 
I wish to read the portions of the Con- 
stitution which are relevant to this ques- 
tion. Section 2 of article I of the Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


At the time that provision became ef- 
fective—that is, in 1789—Senators were 
elected by the legislatures of the States 
which they represented. Subsequently 
the Constitution was amended so as to 
provide that Senators should be elected 
by the people rather than by the legisla- 
tures of the States which they repre- 
sented. This change is shown in the 
17th amendment, which reads as follows, 
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so far as it is germane to the present dis- 
cussion: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


So we have it stated in the simplest 
possible language, in section 2 of article 
I and in the 17th amendment, that per- 
sons in any State shall be eligible to 
vote in elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress if they have 
the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. 

I submit that those statements and 
this principle in section 2 of article I 
and in the 17th amendment are so plain 
and so clear that nobody who is willing 
to be objective can contradict their 
meaning. But in order that their mean- 
ing might be made clear and their re- 
lationship to another section of the Con- 
stitution may be shown, I wish to read 
section 4 of article I, so far as it is 
germane to this discussion. Clause 1 of 
section 4 of article I provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 


Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
may I inquire who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] has the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, I have 
the floor, The reason for my brief silence 
is that I am seeking to find a state- 
ment—which I have somewhere among 
the papers before me—made by Justice 
Field, stating exactly the meaning of 
sections 2 and 4 of article I of the Con- 
stitution. I wish to use that material 
at this time. 

Madam President, one question which 
is most relevant here is this: How do we 
determine what a constitutional provi- 
sion means? Several rules for constru- 
ing the provisions of the Constitution 
have been laid down. I wish to call at- 
tention to the primary rule, which was 
laid down in one of the great decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—that in the case of South Caro- 
lina v. United States, 199 U.S. 437; and 
I read now from page 449 of that 
decision: 

It must also be remembered that the 
framers of the Constitution were not mere 
visionaries, toying with speculations or 
theories, but practical men, dealing with the 
facts of political life as they understood 
them, putting into form the Government 
they were creating, and prescribing in lan- 
guage clear and intelligible the powers that 
Government was to make. Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall, in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 
188, well declared: “As men whose intentions 
require no concealment, generally employ the 
words which most directly and aptly express 
the ideas they intend to convey, the en- 
lightened patriots who framed our Consti- 
tution, and the people who adopted it, must 
be understood to have employed words in 
their natural sense, and to have intended 
what they said.” 
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Madam President, I respectfully sub- 
mit that the language used by the Found- 
ing Fathers in writing the second section 
of article I and the fourth section of 
article I is so clear that it speaks for 
itself and interprets itself. 

Madam President, I submit that sec- 
tion 2 of article I and the 17th amend- 
ment to the Constitution make it plain 
that the qualification of voters for 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress are to be determined according to 
the laws of the States which prescribe 
the qualifications of those eligible to vote 
for the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 

I respectfully submit that the consti- 
tutional provisions I have read just now 
make it plain that the Congress of the 
United States does not have the power 
to prescribe any qualification for any 
voter in any election for Senator or for 
Member of the House of Representatives 
or in any other so-called Federal elec- 
tion. 

I submit, in the words of Mr. Justice 
Field, that the following is a proper in- 
terpretation of sections 2 and 4 of arti- 
cle I of the Constitution: 

The power vested in Congress is to alter 
the regulations prescribed by the legisla- 
tures of the States, or to make new ones, 
as to the times, places, and manner of 
holding the elections. Those which relate 
to the times and places will seldom require 
any affirmative action beyond their desig- 
nation. And regulations as to the manner 
of holding them cannot extend beyond the 
designation of the mode in which the will 
of the voters shall be expressed and ascer- 
tained. The power does not authorize Con- 
gress to determine who shall participate in 
the election, or what shall be the qualifica- 
tion of voters. These are matters not per- 
taining to or involved in the manner of 
holding the election, and their regulation 
rests exclusively with the States. 


That is what the words of these con- 
stitutional provisions mean, and that is 
the only possible meaning which can be 
attached to the words of these provisions. 

But, Madam President, the measures 
now under discussion in the Senate of- 
fend those constitutional provisions. 
The measures now under discussion in 
the Senate attempt to authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to usurp and to exer- 
cise the States’ power to prescribe a 
qualification for voters, in face of the 
fact that the Constitution of the United 
States denies any such power to the Con- 
gress. 

There is another rule which has to do 
with determining the meaning to be as- 
signed to the words of the Constitution. 
This rule was best expressed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller in the famous case of Ex parte 
Bain, 121 U.S. 1. In that case Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller had this to say as to how con- 
stitutional provisions are to be inter- 
preted: 

It is never to be forgotten that in the 
construction of the language of the Con- 
stitution here relied on, as indeed in all 
other instances where construction becomes 
necessary, we are to place ourselves as nearly 
as possible in the condition of the men who 
framed that instrument. 


We are extremely fortunate in this 
particular instance because we have the 
interpretation placed upon these consti- 
tutional provisions by some of the men 
who assisted in drawing them. 
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I shall read certain passages from the 
Federalist, which is a collection of the 
articles written by Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and John Jay, in their 
effort to explain the meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States to 
the people of the Thirteen Colonies, and 
to persuade the people of the Thirteen 
Colonies that they should ratify the 
Constitution. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the Federalist because some of the ad- 
vocates of bills to which I have referred 
attempt to argue that there is no differ- 
ence between the power to prescribe 
qualifications for voters and the power 
to regulate the manner of holding an 
election. They contend that the power 
to regulate the manner of holding an 
election includes the power to prescribe 
the qualifications of those who are to 
vote in such an election. 

The articles from the Federalist, as 
well as the words of the constitutional 
provisions and the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court to which I shall hereafter 
allude, make it crystal clear that there 
is no foundation whatever for the ar- 
gument that the power to regulate the 
holding of an election is tantamount to 
the power to prescribe the qualifications 
of voters in such an election. 

I shall not read many of the state- 
ments in the Federalist which are rele- 
vant here; namely, that the Founding 
Fathers inserted in the Constitution, in 
a number of instances, provisions har- 
monizing with what we call the separa- 
tion of governmental powers. 

The Founding Fathers made it plain 
that they were distributing certain gov- 
ernmental powers between the Federal 
Government and the State governments 
on the one hand and among the differ- 
ent departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment—that is, the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial—on the other. 
They realized that a republic could not 
endure and function correctly if all of 
the governmental powers of the republic 
were concentrated in one man or in one 
body. 

Many wonderful statements are con- 
tained in the Federalist as to the 
necessity of having a separation of 
governmental powers between different 
agencies of the Government in order 
to preserve the Republic and make it 
function in a sound manner. On this 
point I wish to state that every American 
ought to read the Farewell Address of 
George Washington to the American 
people. George Washington was the 
President of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, which drafted the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and he knew 
why the different provisions were in- 
serted in the Constitution in the lan- 
guage in which they were written. 

He pointed out in the most emphatic 
manner that the Founding Fathers had 
distributed—it was his word—the powers 
of government among the different 
branches of the Federal Government and 
the States because they realized it was 
necessary in order to preserve the Re- 
public. In his Farewell Address to the 
American people, George Washington 
made the significant statement that it 
was just as necessary to preserve the dis- 
tribution of the powers of government 
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made by the Constitution as it was to 
create them in the Constitution in the 
first place. 

When one takes section 2 of article I 
and section 4 of article I, he gets an ex- 
ample of this distribution of govern- 
mental power as between the Congress 
on the one hand and the State legisla- 
tures on the other. One sees, in effect, 
that the power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of those eligible to vote in con- 
gressional elections is dealt with in 
section 2 and is, in effect, vested in the 
legislatures of the States. This is true 
because the legislatures of the States are 
the only bodies which can prescribe the 
qualifications of those who are electors 
of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 

Section 4 vested in the Congress of the 
United States the paramount power to 
prescribe the manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. 

There are a great many decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on this point. Every one of them in ef- 
fect holds that the power of Congress to 
regulate the manner of the holding of 
elections is merely the power to prescribe 
how the votes are to be cast and counted 
and returned, and it has no connection 
whatever with the power to prescribe the 
qualifications of voters. 

I return to my question as to what the 
men who drew these provisions intended 
to accomplish by them. The Federalist 
contains two articles dealing specif- 
ically with the qualifications of those 
eligible to vote for Members of the House 
of Representatives. I read from an edi- 
tion of the Federalist which was issued 
by the Modern Library of New York. I 
call attention to the article in the Fed- 
eralist which was written either by 
Hamilton or by Madison and which bears 
the number 52“: 

From the more general inquiries pursued 
in the last four papers, I pass on to a more 
particular examination of the several parts 
of the Government. I shall begin with the 
House of Representatives. 

The first view to be taken of this part 
of the Government relates to the qualifica- 
tions of the electors and the elected. 

Those of the former are to be the same 
with those of the electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. The 
definition of the right of suffrage is very 
justly regarded as a fundamental article of 
republican government. It was incumbent 
on the Convention, therefore, to define and 
establish this right in the Constitution. To 
have left it open for the occasional regula- 
tion of the Congress would have been im- 
proper for the reason just mentioned. To 
have submitted it to the legislative discre- 
tion of the States would have been improper 
and for the same reason; and for the ad- 
ditional reason that it would have rendered 
too dependent on the State governments 
that branch of the Federal Government 
which ought to be dependent on the people 
alone. To have reduced the different quali- 
fications in the different States to one uni- 
form rule, would probably have been as dis- 
satisfactory to some of the States as it would 
have been difficult to the Convention. The 
provision made by the Convention appears, 
therefore, to be the best that lay within 
their option. It must be satisfactory to 
every State, because it is conformable to the 
standard already established, or which may 
be established, by the State itself. It will 
be safe to the United States, because, being 
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fixed by the State constitutions, it is not 
alterable by the State governments, and it 
cannot be feared that the people of the 
States will alter this part of their constitu- 
tions in such a manner as to abridge the 
rights secured to them by the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


The Federalist has described the quali- 
fications of electors of Representatives 
in Congress. It now proceeds to describe 
the qualifications of the Representatives 
in Congress: 

The qualifications of the elected, being less 
carefully and properly defined by the State 
constitutions, and being at the same time 
more susceptible of uniformity, have been 
very properly considered and regulated by 
the Convention. A Representative of the 
United States must be of the age of 25 years; 
must have been 7 years a citizen of the United 
States; must, at the time of his election, be 
an inhabitant of the State he is to represent; 
and, during the time of his service, must be 
in no office under the United States. Under 
these reasonable limitations, the door of this 
part of the Federal Government is open to 
merit of every description, whether native or 
adoptive, whether young or old, and without 
regard to poverty or wealth, or to any par- 
ticular profession or religious faith. 


Some historians have been unable to 
determine whether the passage which I 
have read was written by Alexander 
Hamilton or James Madison. The same 
is true with reference to Federalist 
Article No. 57. I read a pertinent por- 
tion from it: 

The third charge against the House of 
Representatives is, that it will be taken from 
that class of citizens which will have least 
sympathy with the mass of the people, and 
be most likely to aim at an ambitious sacri- 
fice of the many to the aggrandizement of 
the few. 

Let me now ask what circumstance there 
is in the Constitution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that violates the principles of 
republican government, or favors the eleva- 
tion of the few on the ruins of the many? 

Who are to be the electors of the Federal 
Representatives? Not the rich, more than 
the poor; not the learned, more than the ig- 
norant; not the haughty heirs of distin- 
guished names, more than the humble sons 
of obscurity and unpropitious fortune. The 
electors are to be the great body of the people 
of the United States. They are to be the 
same who exercise the right in every State 
of electing the corresponding branch of the 
legislature of the State. 


Hamilton wrote a very illuminating 
article which is incorporated in Federal- 
ist No. 59, on the meaning of section 4 
of article I, the section which gives the 
Federal Government the paramount au- 
thority to regulate the manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. I read some 
pertinent portions from that article, in 
which he speaks of this provision: 


Its propriety— 


That is, the propriety of giving the 
Congress paramount authority to regu- 
late the manner of holding elections as 
set out in section 4 of article I— 


Its propriety rests upon the evidence of 
this plain proposition, that every govern- 
ment ought to contain in itself the means 
of its own preservation. 

It will not be alleged, that an election 
law could have been framed and inserted 
in the Constitution, which would have been 
always applicable to every probable change 
in the situation of the country; and it will 
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therefore not be denied, that a discretionary 
power over elections ought to exist some- 
where. It will, I presume, be as readily 
conceded, that there were only three ways 
in which this power could have been rea- 
sonably modified and disposed: that it must 
either have been lodged wholly in the na- 
tional legislature, or wholly in the State 
legislatures, or primarily in the latter and 
ultimately in the former. The last mode 
has, with reason, been preferred by the 
convention. They have submitted the regu- 
lation of elections for the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the first instance, to the local ad- 
ministrations; which, in ordinary cases, and 
when no improper views prevail, may be 
both more convenient and more satisfac- 
tory; but they have reserved to the national 
authority a right to interpose, whenever 
extraordinary circumstances might render 
that interposition necessary to its safety. 

Nothing can be more evident than that 
an exclusive power of regulating elections 
for the National Government, in the hands 
of the State legislatures, would leave the 
existence of the Union entirely at their 
mercy. They could at any moment annihi- 
late it by neglecting to provide for the choice 
of persons to administer its affairs. 

If the State legislatures were to be in- 
vested with an exclusive power of regulat- 
ing these elections, every period of making 
them would be a delicate crisis in the na- 
tional situation, which might issue in a dis- 
solution of the Union, if the leaders of a 
few of the most important States should 
have entered into a previous conspiracy to 
prevent an election. 


Hamilton wrote another article for 
The Federalist, which is embodied in the 
book from which I am reading, identified 
as The Federalist No. 60, in which he 
dealt with both the meaning of section 
2 of article I and the meaning of sec- 
tion 4 of article I. The article makes 
clear beyond peradventure of a doubt 
that the Founding Fathers intended to 
give to the legislatures of the States, in 
effect, the power to prescribe the quali- 
fications of voters in elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, 
and to Congress the paramount author- 
ity to regulate the manner of holding 
such elections. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question. I refer to the 
Senator’s discussion of the bill S. 2750 
with reference to literary qualifications, 
and particularly page 2 thereof, begin- 
ning with line 11, for illustration. In 
the opinion of the Senator from North 
Carolina, what was the purpose for writ- 
ing in the proposed legislation the factual 
findings that appear at that point, let- 
tered A, B, C, D, and E? 

Mr. ERVIN. The purpose of all the 
preambles and whereases is to enable 
the proponents of the bill to apply the 
flattering unction to their souls that 
they have made a case for violating the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
is one of the purposes. 

The other purpose is to try to establish 
the truth of facts by legislation and to 
nail the courthouse door shut so that 
the utterance of Congress, whether it 
be true or false, cannot be contradicted. 
That is the purpose. But thank the 
Lord there are some other provisions 
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of the Constitution, which I shall dis- 
cuss at some later date, which prevent 
things like that from being done. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator's an- 
swer is illuminating. I ask the Senator 
if he thinks it is possible, eliminating 
any pretense of the kind illustrated, to 
give validity to a law that would not 
otherwise be valid by such conclusions 
as are stated in the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say frankly that 
I do not know who drew the bill. I know 
it was not drawn by those who intro- 
duced it. The provisions of the bill about 
which the Senator has spoken were, in 
my judgment, inserted by draftsmen 
upon the theory that Congress can ex- 
tend the coverage of the Constitution 
by uttering a legislative lie. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has used 
very forceful, but I think very correct, 
language. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think so, because any 
person who was able to prove the truth 
of an assertion that the Constitution of 
the United States had been violated 
would be willing to have the truth of that 
assertion established in court. Whenever 
there is a controversy as to the meaning 
of a provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, an exercise of the judi- 
cial power is involved. What we find in 
the bill is an apparent effort to have 
Congress usurp and exercise part of the 
judicial power which the Constitution of 
the United States, by article III, has 
vested exclusively in the Supreme Court 
and such inferior courts as Congress may 
from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that if 
the system of giving Congress jurisdic- 
tion as outlined in the bill is approved, 
Congress will have effected a way to write 
its own ticket as to what its powers are, 
and then, instead of having a government 
with legislative powers limited as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, we would have 
a government with powers that might be 
delineated by the legislative branch it- 
self. Is that not a reasonable interpreta- 
tion? 

Mr. ERVIN. If the provision about 
which we are speaking is constitutional, 
and if it could be sustained, then we 
would have a government that could 
make congressional assertions of facts, 
regardless of whether the facts asserted 
were true or false. In other words, Con- 
gress could expand the powers of the 
National Government and rob the States 
of their powers by the simple expedient 
of inserting some kind of a preamble or 
“whereas” which would allege some ques- 
tion of fact which might be true or might 
be false. 

In my judgment the provision is abso- 
lutely unconstitutional, because I do not 
believe it is possible to rob the judicial 
branch of the Federal Government of the 
power to determine controversies re- 
specting the meaning or application of 
provisions of the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. STENNIS. As an illustration, is it 
not true, if the Senator will look at page 
2, particularly lines 15 and 16, which 
come after the reference to a large num- 
ber of American citizens who are de- 
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prived of the right to vote “by virtue of 
their birth and education in a part of the 
United States in which the Spanish 
language is commonly used,” there is 
this statement in the bill: “that these 
citizens are well qualified to exercise the 
franchise.” 

May I ask the Senator how we, with 
the limited number of Members that 
constitute the Senate, have any chance 
of making a finding of fact that this 
large number of people who live in some 
other States where the Spanish language 
is commonly used are individually 
qualified, each one of them? Can the 
Senator imagine how anyone can reach 
such a conclusion? Does it not show 
how ridiculous the situation is? 

Mr. ERVIN. That illustrates the 
thought that some people think that 
truth is immaterial in questions of fact 
and that they can contract the powers 
of the States through the utterance of 
preambles and whereases regardless of 
whether the statements be. true or false. 

Incidentally, the proponents of the bill 
would have us believe that these provi- 
sions are either in harmony with all the 
State literacy tests or that the provisions 
do not affect in a drastic manner State 
literacy tests. 

As a matter of fact, if newspaper 
accounts of the testimony of witnesses 
given before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the companion bill are to be 
relied on, assertions to that effect have 
been made by witnesses before that com- 
mittee. They are reported to have said 
that there is no substantial difference 
between the State literacy tests which it 
undertakes to nullify and the previsions 
of the bill. Yet it is very interesting that 
there are, as nearly as I can determine, 
21 States in the United States which pre- 
scribe a literacy test. In the case of 20 
of these States one’s literacy is to be de- 
termined by his capacity to read the 
English language. In another, the State 
of Hawaii, the literacy of the person is to 
be determined by his capacity to speak, 
read, and write either the English or 
Hawaiian language, while in a 22d State, 
Nebraska, the voter is required to sign his 
name when registering. 

Yet, under the bill any citizen of the 
United States, which includes everyone 
born within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, who has completed the 
sixth grade in school, would be allowed 
to register and vote in any one of the 
21 States having literacy tests. This 
would permit anyone, who, for example, 
had completed the sixth grade in Puerto 
Rico and understands Spanish only to 
register and vote in any of 20 States hav- 
ing literacy tests even though he could 
not speak or write or read a word of the 
language prescribed by the literacy tests, 
namely, English. This is also true of 
Hawaii, whose literacy test provides that 
a person shall be able to speak, read, and 
write either English or Hawaiian. 

In other words, it is an attempt to 
alter the literacy tests established by 
every State in the Union which has such 
tests, and they number 21. Incidentally, 
only 7 of the 21 States having literacy 
tests are below the Mason-Dixon line; 
the other 14 States are above the Mason- 
Dixon line. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I should like to direct his attention to 
another provision of the proposed bill. 
As the Senator has so graphically stated, 
it would close the courtroom door upon 
any other adjudication. Does it not go 
further and make it a criminal offense 
to violate any of the provisions of this 
one section alone? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was coming to this 
point a little later. However, I see on 
the floor the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. Muskxml. His 
State has a literacy test. It provides, in 
substance, that, unless prevented by 
physical disability, or unless a person 
had the right to vote on January 4, 1893, 
the applicant for registration must be 
able to read the constitution of the State 
in English and to write his name. Yet 
the bill to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, if enacted into law, would pro- 
vide that the State of Maine no longer 
could have that kind of literacy test; but 
that anyone who has completed the sixth 
grade in Puerto Rico would have an 
absolute right to register and vote in the 
State of Maine, notwithstanding the 
literacy test prescribed by the State of 
Maine, and even though the person could 
not speak or read or write a word of 
English. 

That is just an illustration, as the 
Senator has pointed out, of how the bill 
transgresses the Constitution of the 
United States, which clearly vests in the 
State legislatures the power to prescribe 
the qualifications of the electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature and which provides that only 
those persons possessing those qualifica- 
tions are eligible to vote for Senators and 
Representatives. 

Mr. STENNIS. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that by the 
passage of a legislative act, Congress, if 
the act should be upheld by the Court, 
could strike down that provision of con- 
stitutional law of the State of Maine and 
also make it a criminal offense for any 
official in Maine to try to carry out what 
is constitutional? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 
However, there are two conditions prece- 
dent; first, that Congress should pass 
these laws, and, second, that the Su- 
preme Court would sustain their validity. 
I do not see how any person who is in- 
formed on the subject and who has 
studied the constitutional provisions and 
decisions of the Court, can believe that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
would ever uphold the validity of the 
provisions of any of these bills, unless 
he believes that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has lost all of its intel- 
lectual integrity and all of its judicial 
stability. I do not know of any stronger 
way to state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator in that conclusion. I thank him 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. ERVIN. Before I return to the 
Federalist, I should like to read a legal 
statement of what constitutes a literacy 
test that requires one to read and write. 
I alluded to it in the colloquy with the 
Senator from Mississippi some time ago, 
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but I did not place the test in the 
RECORD. 

The latest textbook on this subject, 
Corpus Juris Secundum, in the article on 
“Elections,” section 26, states: 

The test is ability to read in a reasonably 
intelligent manner and to write in a fairly 
legible way sentences composed of words in 
common use and of average difficulty. Com- 
Pliance with this test is sufficient, even if 
each and every word may not be accurately 
pronounced or spelled. 


Madam President, I now return to 
Federalist No. 60, which was written by 
Alexander Hamilton. Incidentally, I di- 
gress to say that we would never have 
found Alexander Hamilton supporting 
any of these bills, because each of them 
flies in the face of what Hamilton said 
the Founding Fathers had in mind and 
what they actually wrote in the Con- 
stitution. 

Alexander Hamilton was replying to 
one of the arguments being used against 
the ratification of the Constitution, 
namely, that the rich people would be 
able to take control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Hamilton said on that score: 

The truth is, that there is no method of 
securing to the rich the preference appre- 
hended, but by prescribing qualifications of 
property either for those who may elect or be 
elected. But this forms no part of the power 
to be conferred upon the National Govern- 
ment. Its authority would be expressly re- 
stricted to the regulation of the times, the 
places, the manner of elections. The quali- 
fications of the persons who may choose or 
be chosen, as has been remarked upon other 
occasions, are defined and fixed in the Con- 
ros and are unalterable by the legis- 

ature, 


When Hamilton used the word “legis- 
lature” in this connection, he was re- 
ferring to the Federal Legislature, which 
is Congress. He pointed out that the 
qualifications of the persons eligible to 
vote in elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives—or to make it more accu- 
rate as of that time, persons eligible to 
vote in elections for Representatives— 
had to conform with the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the legislature of the State 
in which the Representatives were being 
elected. Then he pointed out that the 
power of Congress to act was restricted 
to prescribing the times, places, and 
manner of elections, 

He said particularly that it was not 
necessary to worry; that the people who 
were fearful that Congress would enable 
the Federal Government to turn the 
country over to the control of those who 
were rich did not have to worry, because 
Congress had no power whatever to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of those who 
would vote for Representatives in 
Congress. 

I cannot imagine anything which is 
stated in clearer, plainer, or more simple 
language than what was said in the Fed- 
eralist passages from which I have read. 
I have endeavored to show, and I believe 
I have succeeded in showing, that the 
words of the relevant provisions of the 
Constitution are so clear, plain, and sim- 
ple that they cannot be construed to vest 
in Congress any power whatever over the 
qualifications of voters in elections for 
Representatives and, by virtue of the 
17th amendment, in elections for Sen- 
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ators. I have endeavored to show, and 
I believe I have succeeded in demon- 
strating, that this interpretation is in 
complete harmony with the intent of the 
men who framed and the people who 
ratified the Constitution. 

Mr.STENNIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would the Senator 
add, “And is entirely consistent with the 
legislative acts of the past and judicial 
decisions until now”? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

When Congress and the States under- 
took to put limitations on the power of 
the States to prescribe a qualification for 
voting on the basis of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, they did not 
do as the proponents of these bills are 
attempting todo. They did not attempt 
to do it by congressional enactment. 
They recognized the truth; namely, that 
the Federal Government had no power 
to deal with the qualifications of voters 
in congressional elections and that, 
therefore, if they wanted to prevent dis- 
crimination against a person in voting 
on the basis of race, color, or previous 
conditions of servitude, they would have 
to do so by constitutional amendment. 

The same thing applies to the 19th 
amendment. When Congress and the 
States wanted to prevent any State from 
establishing any qualification for voting 
on the basis of sex, they did not attempt 
to do what the proponents of these bills 
are seeking todo. They did not attempt 
to do it by congressional enactment. 
They recognized that Congress had no 
power to take action; therefore, they ac- 
complished that purpose through an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which is now embodied in 
the 19th amendment. Until compara- 
tively recent times, it has never been as- 
serted by any informed person that the 
Federal Government has any power 
whatever to prescribe any qualifications 
for voters. 

I shall now undertake to demonstrate 
that the Supreme Court has placed upon 
the relevant provisions of the Constitu- 
tion the same meaning as is set forth in 
the simple words in which those pro- 
visions are couched, and the same mean- 
ing which the writers of the Federalist 
placed upon them. 

In the old days it was customary for 
the court to say that the right to vote 
came from the States and was not 
derived from the Federal Constitution. 
This statement was based upon the fact 
that section 2 of article I adopted as 
qualifications for voting for Representa- 
tives in Congress the same qualifications 
which the law of the State prescribed for 
voting for members of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. 
However, there can be no doubt that the 
Constitution itself prescribes in the 17th 
amondment the qualifications of those 
who shall vote for Senators, and in sec- 
tion 2, article I, the qualifications of 
those who shall vote for Representatives 
in Congress. It does so by adopting the 
qualifications prescribed by the States 
in respect to electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. That 
is what the words say; that is what the 
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Federalist says; that is exactly what the 
Supreme Court has held in many cases. 

Mr. President (Mr. Burpick in the 
chair), one of the clearest expositions of 
this principle is that found in the case 
of In re Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651. The 
opinion in that case was written by Mr. 
Justice Miller, who in my judgment was 
one of the ablest lawyers to adorn the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He 
pointed out that it was not exactly ac- 
curate to say—as some of the older de- 
cisions had said—that the right to vote 
for a Member of Congress under section 
2 of article I was derived from the State, 
rather than from the Constitution. Mr, 
Justice Miller said: 

But it is not correct to state that the right 
to vote for a Member of Congress does not 
depend on the Constitution of the United 
States. The office, if it be properly called an 
Office, is created by that Constitution, and 
by that alone. It also declares how it shall 
2 filled; namely, by election. Its language 
“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” 


Citing article I, section 2. 

Then Mr, Justice Miller proceeded as 
follows: 

The States in prescribing the qualifications 
of voters for the most numerous branch of 
their own legislatures do not do this with 
reference to elections of Members of Con- 
gress. Nor can they prescribe the qualifica- 
tion for voters for those eo nomine. They 
define who are to vote for the popular 
branch of their own legislature, and the 
Constitution of the United States says the 
same persons shall vote for Members of Con- 
gress in that State. It adopts the qualifica- 
tion thus furnished as the qualification of 
its own electors for Members of Congress. 


Yet, Mr. President, in the face of that 
statement by Judge Miller in the case of 
In re Yarbrough, the proponents of 
these measures undertake to repudiate 
the Constitution of the United States 
itself, which prescribes the qualifications 
for electors, by congressional electors 
adopting the qualification prescribed by 
the States for electors of the most nu- 
merous branches of the State legislature. 

The decision in the case of In re 
Yarbrough was cited and approved by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the later case of Wiley v. Sinkler, 179 
U.S. 58. In the decision in that case, 
another one of the great judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States— 
Mr. Justice Gray—quoted the Yar- 
brough case as follows: 

The States in prescribing the qualifications 
of voters for the most numerous branch of 
their own legislatures do not do this with 
reference to the elections for Members of 
Congress, nor can they prescribe the qualifi- 
cations for voters for those eo nomine. They 
define who are to vote for the popular 
branch or the most popular branch of their 
own legislatures, and the Constitution of 
the United States says the same persons 
shall vote for Members of Congress in that 
State. It adopts the qualification thus fur- 
nished as the qualification of its own electors 
for Members of Congress. 


Subsequent to that case, the Supreme 


Court approved that analysis of section 
2, article I, of the Constitution in the 
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case of Swafford v. Templeton, 185 US. 
492. I quote from the opinion in that 
case: 

It is manifest from the context of the 
opinion in the case just referred to that 
the conclusion that the cause was one aris- 
ing under the Constitution of the United 
States was predicated on the conception that 
the action sought the vindication or pro- 
tection of the right to vote for a Member of 
Congress, a right, as declared in Ex parte Yar- 
brough, 110 U.S. 655, 664, “fundamentally 
based upon the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which created the office of Member 
of Congress, and declared that it should be 
elective, and pointed out the means of 
ascertaining who should be electors.” That 
is to say, the ruling was that the case was 
equally one arising under the Constitution 
or laws of the United States, whether the 
illegal act complained of arose from a 
charged violation of some specific provision 
of the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, or from the violation of a State law 
which affected the exercise of the right to 
vote for a Member of Congress, since the 
Constitution of the United States had 
adopted, as the qualifications of electors for 
Members of Congress, those prescribed by the 
State for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the legislature of the State. 


For some strange reason, some of the 
proponents of these measures cite the 
opinion in the case of United States v. 
Classic, 313 U.S. 299, as authority for the 
proposition that Congress can prescribe 
the qualifications requisite to the right 
to vote for Members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. As a matter of fact 
and as a matter of law, the Classic case 
holds exactly the opposite. 

I wish to read several passages from 
the Classic case. The following appears 

upon page 310: 


Article I, section 2 of the Constitution, 
commands that “the House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature.” By section 4 of the same 
article, “the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to places of choosing 
Senators.” Such right as is secured by the 
Constitution to qualified voters to choose 
Members of the House of Representatives is 
thus to be exercised in conformity to the re- 
quirements of State law subject to the re- 
strictions prescribed by section 2 and to the 
authority conferred on Congress by section 4, 
to regulate the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Representatives. 


This passage quotes the constitutional 

provision and says expressly that the 
only authority the Congress has in the 
matter is to regulate the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and declares 
that they are to be elected subject to 
the restrictions prescribed by section 2, 
which restrictions are that the electors 
in elections for Representatives in Con- 
gress shall possess the qualifications req- 
uisite for the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. 

I read this additional passage from the 
Classic case, at page 314: 

Section 2 of article I commands that Con- 
gressmen shall be chosen by the people of 
the several States by electors, the qualifica- 
tions of which it prescribes. 
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As appears from those two passages, 
the Classic case holds expressly that the 
qualifications of voters in elections for 
Representatives in Congress are identi- 
cal with the qualifications of electors 
for members of the largest house of the 
State legislature. 

I wish to read from one other case; 
namely, Pirtle against Brown, which is 
a decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit. It is reported in 
118 Federal (2d) at page 218. This case 
dealt primarily with the question of the 
right of a State to prescribe a poll tax as 
a prerequisite to the right to vote in na- 
tional elections, and it held that that 
requisite was a qualification within the 
meaning of section 2 of article I of the 
Constitution. In that case the court 
said: 

But in any event, we are not dealing with 
the question whether the payment of poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting violates some 
natural right or fancied political right. The 
inquiry is, whether such provision denied 
any privileges or immunities protected by 
the Federal Constitution. We have already 
seen that article I, section 2 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States guarantees to 
the elector for Members of Congress no other 
privileges than those accorded him by the 
State as an elector for the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 


In closing the discussion on this par- 
ticular aspect of these bills, I point out 
that the 14th and 19th amendments do 
not affect the power of the States to 
prescribe the qualifications for voting 
except to the extent covered by those two 
amendments. 

I read the following on this point from 
an annotation which appears in 153 
American Law Reports, at page 1080, and 
which also appears in the 1961 cumula- 
tive supplement to 18 American Juris- 
prudence, subject, “Elections,” section 
47: 

The 15th and 19th amendments granted 
no new voting rights except that of not be- 
ing discriminated against on the ground of 
race, color, previous condition of servitude, 
or sex. 


Shortly after I started this discussion 
I stated that every literacy test now upon 
the statute books of any one of the 21 
States having such tests conforms strict- 
ly to the provisions of section 2 of arti- 
cle I of the Constitution and the 17th 
amendment. Iam prepared at this time 
to read the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States holding that 
a literacy test prescribed by a State asa 
qualification for voting for a member of 
the largest branch of its legislature does 
not violate the 14th amendment, the 15th 
amendment, or the 19th amendment. 

I am prepared to follow the discussion 
of the Supreme Court reports on that 
point with an analysis of the literacy 
tests prescribed by each of the 21 States 
which now have such a test, but if the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
desires to interrupt me for a short pe- 
riod of time, with the understanding 
that 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must object. I hope the rule will be en- 
forced. I intend to do my best to see that 
the rules and regulations of this body are 
enforced. 

Mr. ERVIN. I understand perfectly 
well the position taken by my good friend 
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the majority leader. In the elaborate 
words of the dictionary, I do not take any 
umbrage on account of it at all. Per- 
sonally I would prefer to continue my 
discussion on these points until I at least 
complete pointing out the major cases 
dealing with literacy tests, to show how 
the literacy tests of the various States 
conform to those decisions. 

It is interesting to note that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ad- 
judged constitutional the literacy test of 
the State of Mississippi and the literacy 
test of the State of North Carolina. It 
is also interesting to note that the cir- 
cuit court of appeals of the appropriate 
circuit has held the literacy test of the 
State of Louisiana to be constitutional, 
and that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has refused to grant a writ 
of certiorari to review that decision of 
the circuit court. 

We are confronted, in each of these 
bills, with the very strange proposal that 
Congress, by a simple legislative act, 
should declare to be arbitrary, unreason- 
able, and unconstitutional decisions 
holding that three of the literacy tests 
are perfectly constitutional. This is 
about on a par with an assertion by the 
proponents of these bills that the Con- 
stitution itself is unconstitutional. 

They now take the position that the 
Supreme Court of the United States was 
acting in an unconstitutional manner 
when it adjudged the literacy tests to be 
constitutional. 

One of the earliest cases dealing with 
the literacy test is Williams v. Missis- 
sippi (170 U.S. 225). This decision is 
somewhat voluminous. For this reason I 
shall omit reading it in full. I point out, 
however, that this is in substance the 
holding of the Supreme Court in the 
Williams case: 

A State constitution which requires the 
payment of taxes and the ability to read a 
section of the Constitution, or to give a rea- 
sonable interpretation thereto, as a qualifi- 
cation to vote, and denies to one who has 
been convicted of an infamous crime the 
right to vote, and statutes enacted for the 
Purpose of carrying out these provisions, do 
not on their face discriminate between the 
races, and do not deny the equal protection 
of the law when it has not been shown that 
the actual administration of the Constitu- 
tion and statutes is evil, but only that evil is 
possible under them. 


The next case dealing with this sub- 
ject is Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 
347. This is a case which struck down 
the “grandfather” clause of the State 
constitution in Oklahoma. The State of 
Oklahoma prescribed both a literacy test 
and the grandfather clause. It was held 
that the grandfather clause denied or 
abridged the right of qualified Negroes 
to vote in Oklahoma in violation of the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In the course of its decision the Su- 
preme Court of the United States said 
this in respect to the literacy test: 

No time need to be spent on the question 
of the validity of the literacy test considered 
alone since as we have seen its establish- 
ment was but the exercise by the State of 
a lawful power vested in it not subject to 


our supervision, and indeed, its validity is 


admitted. 
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The opinion in this/case also stated 
that: 
Beyond doubt the amendment— 


The 15th amendment— 

does not take away from the State govern- 
ments in a general sense the power over 
suffrage which has belonged to those govern- 
ments from the beginning and without the 
possession of which power the whole fabric 
upon which the division of State and Na- 
tional authority under the Constitution and 
the organization of both governments, rest 
would be without support and both the 
authority of the Nation and the State would 
fall to the ground. In fact, the very com- 
mand of the amendment recognizes the pos- 
session of the general power by the State, 
since the amendment seeks to regulate its 
exercise as to the particular subject with 
which it deals. 


The case of Trudeau v. Barnes, re- 
ported in 65 Federal, second, 563, in- 
volves a decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Fifth Circuit. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States refused to grant certiorari to 
review that case, thus implying, in my 
judgment, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States thought the case had 
been correctly decided. In that case the 
petitioner alleged that the literacy test 
of the State of Louisiana violated the 
14th and 15th amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He 
specifically attacked that portion of the 
literacy test of Louisiana which reads 
as follows: 


Said applicant— 


That is, the applicant for registration— 
shall also be able to read any clause in this 
constitution or the Constitution of the 
United States and give a reasonable inter- 
pretation thereof. 


The circuit court of appeals said: 

It is at once apparent that the clause 
of the State constitution which is under at- 
tack applies to all voters alike and denies to 
none of them the equal protection of the law. 
It does not undertake to deny or abridge the 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how this clause can be said to violate 
either the 14th or 15th amendment. It lays 
down but one test, that of intelligence, 
which applies uniformly without discrimina- 
tion to voters of every race and color. 


One of the many strange things in 
these bills is that the bills are presented 
to the Senate only 3 years after the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its decision in Lassiter v. 
Northampton County Board of Elections, 
360 U.S. 45. That case originated in my 
State, and it involved an attack upon the 
North Carolina literacy test, which ap- 
pears in section 4 of article VI of the 
North Carolina constitution, and which 
is as follows: 

Every person presenting himself for regis- 
tration shall be able to read and write any 
section of the constitution in the English 
language. 

It was asserted by the plaintiff Lassiter 
that the clause violated the 14th and 
17th amendments. In rejecting the at- 
tack, and holding the North Carolina 
literacy test law valid, the Supreme Court 
of the United States spoke through As- 
sociate Justice Douglas, who wrote the 
opinion for a unanimous Court. 
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Every member of the Court is still 
sitting on the Court. Why anyone should 
think that the present Court would re- 
pudiate a decision upholding the validity 
of a State literacy test within this period 
of time after its decision is something 
which I confess I am unable to compre- 
hend, 

In the course of the opinion, Justice 
Douglas said: 

We come then to the question whether a 
State may consistently with the 14th and 
17th amendments apply a literacy test to 
all voters irrespective of race or color. The 
Court in Guinn v. United States, supra, at 
366, disposed of the question in a few words, 
“No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test considered 
alone since as we have seen its establishment 
was but the exercise by the State of a lawful 
power vested in it not subject to our super- 
vision, and indeed, its validity is admitted.” 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised, Pope v. Williams, 193 U.S. 621, 633; 
Mason v. Missouri, 179 U.S. 328, 335, absent 
of course the discrimination which the Con- 
stitution condemns. Article I, section 2 of 
the Constitution in its provision for the 
election of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the 17th amendment in its 
provision for the election of Senators pro- 
vide that officials will be chosen “by the 
people," Each provision goes on to state 
that “the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.” So while the right of suffrage is 
established and guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution (Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651 
(663-665; Smith v. Allwright, 321 US. 649, 
661-62)) it is subject to the imposition of 
State standards which are not discriminatory 
and which do not contravene any restriction 
that Congress, acting pursuant to its consti- 
tutional powers, has imposed. See United 
States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 315. While 
section 2 of the 14th amendment, which pro- 
vides for apportionment of Representatives 
among the States according to their respec- 
tive numbers counting the whole number of 
persons in each State (except Indians not 
taxed), speaks of “the right to vote,” the 
right protected “refers to the right to vote 
as established by the laws and constitution 
of the State” McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U.S. 
1, 39. 

We do not suggest that any standards 
which a State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters, But there is wide scope 
for exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence 
requirements, age, previous criminal record 
(Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S. 333, 345-347) are 
obvious examples indicating factors which a 
State may take into consideration in de- 
termining the qualifications of voters. The 
ability to read and write likewise has some 
relation to standards designed to promote 
intelligent use of the ballot. Literacy and 
illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, color, 
and sex, as reports around the world show. 
Literacy and intelligence are obviously not 
synonymous. Illiterate people may be intel- 
ligent voters. Yet in our society where 
newspapers, periodicals, books, and other 
printed matter canvass and debate campaign 
issues, a State might conclude that 
only those who are literate should exercise 
the franchise (Cf. Franklin v. Harper, 205 
Ga. 779, 55 S. E. 2d 221, appeal dismissed 
339 U.S. 946). It was said last century 
in Massachusetts that a literacy test was 
designed to insure an “independent and in- 
telligent“ exercise of the right of suffrage 
(Stone v. Smith, 159 Mass. 413-414, 34 N. E. 
521). North Carolina agrees. We do not 
sit in judgment on the wisdom of that 
policy. We cannot say, however, that it is 
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not an allowable one measured by consti- 
tutional standards. 

Of course a literacy test, fair on its face, 
may be employed to perpetuate that dis- 
crimination which the 15th amendment was 
designed to uproot. No such influence is 
charged here. On the other hand a literacy 
test may be unconstitutional on its face. 
In Davis v. Schnell (81 F. Supp. 872, aff'd 
336 US. 933), the test was the citizen's 
ability to “understand and explain“ an ar- 
ticle of the Federal Constitution. The Jeg- 
islative setting of that provision and the 
great discretion it vested in the registrar 
made clear that a literacy requirement was 
merely a device to make racial discrimination 
easy. We cannot make the same inference 
here. The present requirement, applicable 
to members of all races, is that the prospec- 
tive voter “be able to read and write any 
section of the constitution of North Carolina 
in the English language.” That seems to 
us to be one fair way of determining whether 
a person is literate, not a calculated scheme 
to lay springes for the citizen. Certainly 
we cannot condemn it on its face as a device 
unrelated to the desire of North Carolina to 
raise the standards for people of all races 
who cast the ballot. 


Mr. President, I have read to the Sen- 
ate portions of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
holding that States have the power to 
adopt literacy tests which apply alike 
to all persons of all races. The literacy 
tests which are now upon the statute 
books of approximately 21 of the 50 
States are in strict conformity with the 
constitutional provisions and with the 
decisions holding nondiscriminatory 
tests to be constitutional. 

I hope at a later stage of the discus- 
sion, either upon the resolution or the 
three bills which I have been discussing, 
to have an opportunity to go into the 
literacy tests of each of the 21 States 
that have such tests and demonstrate 
to the Senate that such tests are per- 
fectly valid when read in the light of 
the Constitution and in the light of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
gates States construing that Constitu- 

on, 

In closing I point out that if laws em- 
bodying the provisions of these bills can 
be held constitutional, the capacity of 
the Federal Government to multiply its 
power by assertions of facts in pream- 
bles and whereases is unlimited. If 
Congress can strike down literacy tests 
of States, it can strike down any other 
qualifications for voting by the simple 
expedient of uttering a legislative as- 
sertion in a preamble or “whereas,” 
clause, regardless of whether such legis- 
lative assertion is true or false, 

In like manner, it could strike down 
the requirements of State laws that a 
person in order to be eligible to vote 
must be of a certain age or that he 
should be free of conviction for felonies, 
or any other requirement which State 
laws might prescribe. 

Frankly, I do not believe Congress can 
establish questions of fact by assertions 
in preambles and “whereases.” The de- 
cision in the Lassiter case indicates that 
before Congress can strike down any 
State action uner any nondiscriminatory 
literacy test for voting prescribed by 
State law on the ground that it violates 
the 15th amendment, it must establish 
that fact in proper judicial proceedings 
by testimony. The Supreme Court 
stated in substance in the Lassiter case 
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that there was no evidence that the 
literacy test there under consideration 
had been used in actual practice as an 
instrument of discrimination under the 
15th amendment. 

Later I shall discuss the point as to 
the capacity of Congress to settle ques- 
tions of fact by legislative enactment. 
I say that such a power does not exist 
and that any attempt to assert such 
power violates the third article, by 
attempting to give Congress a part of 
the judicial power, and the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment by at- 
tempting to forbid courts to exercise 
a judicial function. 
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At this time I yield the floor. I shall 
resume, I trust, in a later speech. 


INTEREST RATE RISE UNCONSCION- 
ABLE, UNJUSTIFIED 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, the 
Economic Indicators for March, pre- 
pared for the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee by the Council of Economic Advisers, 
have been published in the past few days. 
The most recent figures available show 
personal interest income continues to 
rise at a far more rapid rate, while last 
month farm income dropped more sharp- 
ly than any other source of income. 


National income 
[Billions of dollars] 
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The shocking fact is that since 1953 
personal interest income has climbed 
from $13.4 billion to a whopping record 
of $28.7 billion, far more than doubling. 

Meanwhile, farm income, which was 
about equal to personal interest income 
in 1953, at $13.3 billion, last month fell 
to $12.8 billion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
tables on pages 2 and 3 in the Economic 
Indicators for March 1962, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Proprietors’ income 


Corporate profits and inventory valuation 
agjustment 


Total Com; 
Period national sation of income Net interest 
employees 1 Business and pers 
Farm professi 
217.7 140.8 12.9 22.7 8.3 4.8 28.2 26.4 1.9 
241.9 154.2 14.0 23.5 9.0 5.5 35. 7 40,6 —5. 0 
279.3 180.3 16.3 26.0 9.4 6.3 41.0 42.2 —1.2 
202. 2 195.0 15.3 26.9 10.2 7.1 37.7 36.7 1.0 
305. 6 208. 8 13.3 27.4 10.5 8.2 37. 3 38.3 —1.0 
301.8 207.6 12.7 27.8 10.9 9.1 33.7 34.1 —.3 
330, 2 223.9 11.8 30.4 10.7 10.4 43.1 44.9 —1.7 
350. 8 242.5 11.6 32.1 10.9 11.7 42.0 44.7 —2 7 
366. 9 255. 5 11.8 32. 7 11.9 13.4 41.7 43.2 —1. 5 
367. 4 257.1 13.5 82.5 12.2 14.8 37.2 87.4 —.3 
399. 6 278.4 11.3 35.0 11.9 16.6 46.4 46.8 —.5 
417.1 203. 7 12.0 36.2 11.7 18.4 45.1 45.0 0 
Seasonally adjusted annual rates 

413.5 200. 2 10.5 35.8 11.7 17.8 47.4 48.1 —0.7 

19.2 294.6 12.3 36. 4 11.7 18.3 45,9 46.3 —.4 
419.0 296. 0 12.4 36.3 11. 18.6 44.1 43.2 9 
416. 5 294.0 12.7 36.3 11.7 18.9 42.9 42.6 -3 
412.2 292. 6 12.9 36.0 11.5 19.2 40.0 39. 6 4 
426.0 300. 2 12. 9 36. 3 11. 5 19.6 45.5 45.2 3 
434.3 306. 2 12.8 36.6 11.5 20.2 47.0 47.2 —.2 


1 Includes employer contributions for social insurance. 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


Nore.—Data for Alaska and Hawaii included beginning 1960. 


Sources of personal income 


{Billions of dollars] 
Total . — 

00 wage an onagri- 

Period personal salary dis- income of | Dividends cultural 

income | bursements rsonal 

and other come ? 
273.1 190. 2 26.9 10.2 9.0 12.1 13.2 3.8 254.3 
288. 3 204.1 27.4 10.5 9.2 13.4 14.3 3.9 271.5 
289. 8 202. 5 27. 8 10.9 9.8 14.6 16.2 4.6 278. 8 
310.2 218.0 30. 4 10.7 11.2 15.8 17.5 5.2 295.0 
332.9 235. 7 32.1 10.9 12.1 17.5 18.8 5.8 317.9 
351.4 247.7 32. 7. 11.9 12.6 19.6 21.9 6.7 336.1 
360.3 249. 2 32. 5 12.2 12.4 21.0 26.3 6.9 343.0 
383. 3 268.8 35.0 11.9 13.4 23.6 27.2 7.9 308. 1 
402.2 282.2 36.2 11. 7 14.1 26.2 29.1 9.3 380. 2 

Seasonally adjusted annual rates 
406.0 282.7 12.8 36. 4 11.7 14.4 26.7 30.7 9.3 399. 1 
404.0 280.9 12.8 36.0 11. 6 14.1 26.7 31.0 9.2 387.2 
403. 6 280. 6 12.8 36. 0 11.6 14.2 26.8 31.1 9.6 386. 8 
403. 1 280.2 12. 9 35. 8 11.5 14.2 26.8 31.1 9.4 380.2 
1407.3 281.7 13.0 36.0 11.4 14.2 20. 8 33.7 9.0 3390. 4 
409. 8 285. 3 12.9 36.1 11. 14. 2 26.8 32.5 9.6 892.9 
413. 2 288. 0 12.9 36.3 11.5 14.2 27.0 33,0 9.7 396. 4 
417.3 291.7 13.0 36.4 11.5 14.3 27.1 33.0 9.8 400.2 
3421.2 208. 4 12.9 30. 6 11,5 14.3 27.2 35.2 9.8 3404.0 
419.4 294.0 12.8 36.6 11.5 14.3 27.4 32.5 9.8 402.4 
421.1 295. 2 12.7 36.8 11.5 14.4 27. 5 32.7 9.8 404.1 
425.2 297.8 13.6 37.0 11.8 14. 5 27.7 33.1 10.0 407.2 
429.3 300.9 13.8 37.3 11.5 14.8 27.9 83.2 10.1 410.9 
431.3 301.9 13.5 37.4 1.5 15. 5 28.2 33.4 10.1 413.1 
Preliminary. 


1 Compensation of employees excluding 3 contributions for social insurance 


and the excess of wage accruals over disbursemen 


— sa exclusive of net income 


of porated farm enterprises, farm 
wages, agricultural net interest, and net dividends paid by agricultural tions. 


million ($1.8 


Norz.— Data for Alaska and Hawaii included beginning 1000. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
even more shocking contrast is the 
difference between net interest as a com- 
ponent of national income and farm in- 
come. Here we find that since 1949, net 
interest—that is, if we take out the can- 
celing effect of one corporation lending 
to another—the net interest has in- 
creased more than fourfold, more than 
quadruple, while farm income has re- 
mained about the same between 1949 
and 1961. In other words, in 1949, farm 
income was far more than twice as great 
as net interest. Today, net interest is 
50 percent higher than farm income. 

Some persons argue that the Federal 
Government cannot, and in a free sys- 
tem should not, control interest rates. 
Let us consider that argument. The 
fact is that the Federal Government— 
to be specific, Congress—is responsible 
for interest or the cost of money. The 
interest income and the interest cost 
have climbed, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment deliberately determined that 
the interest rate should rise. 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 5 of the 
Constitution provides: 

The Congress shall have the power to * * * 
coin money, regulate the value thereof. 


That means, of course, the value of 
money, being interest. 

Congress has created the Federal Re- 
serve Board and has delegated to the 
Federal Reserve Board the constitu- 
tional authority, in effect, “to regulate 
the value” of money. 

There is no mystery about it. The 
Federal Reserve Board can move interest 
rates up or down by establishing bank 
reserve requirements, adjusting the re- 
discount rate, and, perhaps most typi- 
cally, by buying or selling Federal Gov- 
ernment obligations. In doing these 
things, the Federal Reserve Board in- 
creases or decreases the supply of money. 

Any time the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties wish to reduce interest rates, they 
can buy Government obligations, thus 
driving the price of Government obliga- 
tions up and the interest rate on those 
obligations down. As investors sell the 
low-yielding, high-priced Government 
obligations, they have funds available to 
invest in other interest-yielding obliga- 
tions. When they do so, the whole 
structure of interest rates falls. 

The Federal Reserve Board can ac- 
complish the same result by lowering the 
reserve requirement, thus increasing 
bank reserves. The banks with free re- 
serves buy Government obligations and 
other interest-bearing instruments, and 
interest rates fall. 

The Federal Reserve Board can also 
lower the rediscount rate, which makes 
it profitable for banks to “borrow re- 
serves” from one of the Federal Reserve 
banks. If the rediscount rate is low 
enough to buy the Federal obligations 
or make additional loans at lower rates, 
the incentive will be present to borrow 
reserves and use the newly acquired re- 
serves to buy Federal obligations or make 
additional loans at lower rates, if neces- 
sary, and thus the interest rates are 
brought down. 

As I say, there is no mystery about it. 
Not only can the Federal Reserve Board 
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raise and lower interest rates, it has 

done this in the past on many occasions. 

This creature of Congress can do the 

same thing in the future, whenever it 

wishes to do so. 

GOVERNMENT HAS HISTORICALLY DETERMINED 
INTEREST RATES 

During the Roosevelt administration 
and in the early Truman years, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board followed an easy 
money, low-interest-rate policy. In- 
terest rates were very low for many 
years. In fact, throughout the late 
1930's, the entire decade of the 1940s, 
and at the beginning of the past decade, 
interest rates were continuously low be- 
cause it was deliberate, calculated Gov- 
ernment policy to keep interest rates 
low. 

Interest rates were so low that al- 
though Federal obligations bore ex- 
tremely low interest rates, the Federal 
Reserve Board followed the policy of 
pegging prices of Federal bonds at par 
by buying Federal obligations until their 
price reached par. This kept interest 
rates extremely low. The interest rate 
on short-term obligations was at times 
very nearly negative. 

With the accord between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board in 1951, 
interest rates began to increase moder- 
ately. Throughout the Eisenhower years, 
interest rates rose fairly steadily, with 
a few temporary interruptions. 
WITH KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION, 

RATES ROSE 

Since President Kennedy assumed of- 
fice, interest rates have continued to rise. 
Three-month Treasury bills are up from 
a yield of 2.3 percent in January 1961, 
to 2.8 percent in the week ending March 
17, 1962—last week. 

Taxable bonds rose from 3.9 percent 
to 4.03 percent. 

High-grade municipal bonds fell from 
3.46 percent to 3.18 percent. 

Corporate AAA bonds remained about 
the same, rising from 4.32 percent in 
January 1961 to 4.39 percent—a little 
higher—last week. 

Corporate BAA bonds moved from 5.08 
percent to 5.04 percent, also a roughly 
similar yield. 

Prime commercial paper rose in yield 
from 2.98 percent to 3.25 percent last 
week. 

Mr. President, I have taken the Sen- 
ate’s time to go into detail on this sub- 
ject because it never fails that some 
Member of this body will argue that 
the Government—the Federal Reserve 
Board—cannot fix interest rates; that 
interest rates are determined by the in- 
visible hand of supply and demand. 

The supply of money is completely 
within the control of the Government. 
It must be if the Government is to retain 
its sovereignty. This authority is, con- 
stitutionally, wholly the power of Con- 
gress. I have read that part of the 
Constitution, article I, section 8, para- 
graph 5, which contains that provision. 

Over the past 50 years, since the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, Gov- 
ernment policy has fixed the supply of 
money and the interest rate over and 
over again. What has happened has 
been that in recession or depression 
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periods there has been a deliberate pol- 
icy of lowering interest rates. In pros- 
perous periods, when inflation threat- 
ens, there is a deliberate policy of 
increasing interest rates. 

ALIBIS FOR PRESENT INTEREST RATE RISE 


Mr. President, why have interest 
rates continued to climb from their last 
Eisenhower levels, which were quite 
high? The monetary authorities gave 
us two explanations as recently as a few 
weeks ago, when the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and other outstanding 
monetary authorities in the country— 
leading bankers and others—appeared 
before the Joint Economic Committee, 
of which Iam a member. 

ECONOMY GROWTH PULLS UP INTEREST RATES 


First, this is said to be a cyclical 
phenomenon. Interest rates always 
tend to climb in recovery periods. The 
monetary authorities argue that the 
relatively slight increase in interest costs 
is evidence of effective monetary ease in 
view of the increase in the gross national 
product of $40 billion, or a huge 8 per- 
cent during the past year. 

This argument might be sensible if 
the level of interest rates in January 
1961, at the beginning of the recovery, 
had been low. It was not. It was high 
as compared with its level over most of 
the preceding 10 years. The level of in- 
terest rates was extremely high com- 
pared with the level of interest rates in 
the period before the accord in 1951. 

For interest rates to have been shoved 
up even more at a time when the econ- 
omy is still far below its capacity oper- 
ations, when more than 4 million Amer- 
icans are out of work, and when prices 
are stable, is unconscionable. Further- 
more, I think it can be argued that 
whereas it is true that there has been 
an increase in business activity, there 
has been some recovery, there has been 
a substantial increase in the gross na- 
tional product. Nevertheless during the 
period of recession, when business activ- 
ity was tapering off, there was not the 
kind of fall in interest rates that the 
theorists argue there should have been. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS MAKES HIGH RATE 
ESSENTIAL 

The second, and perhaps more sophis- 
ticated, argument from those who de- 
fend the present level of interest rates 
is that the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments is at present seriously adverse; 
that a reason for this is that our interest 
rates are lower than interest rates 
abroad; and that if our interest rates 
are pushed down further, there will be 
even more incentive for investors, espe- 
cially short-term investors, to sell U.S. 
investments and buy foreign invest- 
ments. This would mean, of course, an 
exodus of capital. It would mean a 
worsened U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position, an outflow of gold. 

That is the principal argument used 
by the monetary authorities to defend 
the high-interest-rate policy. They say, 
in effect, “If we reduce interest rates, we 
shall lose capital, and there will be a 
drain on gold.” What is wrong with 
that argument? 
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NO DOCUMENTATION TO SUPPORT BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS ARGUMENT 

In the first place, although this argu- 
ment has been a principal cornerstone of 
our monetary policy for more than a 
year, there has not been a single author- 
itative study by any monetary authority 
to show whether it is sound or not. No 
study shows that there has been a serious 
exodus of short-term U.S. capital when 
our interest rate has fallen below the 
interest rate abroad. In fact, statis- 
tics—admittedly incomplete—that I 
have seen tend to refute this argument 
and suggest that the flight of capital is 
a smooth arbitrage theory, but may not 
be a practical fact. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD COULD SUPPORT SHORT- 
TERM LOANS—CUT LONG-TERM LOANS 

Second, this argument overlooks the 
fact that a remedy is readily available to 
the Federal Reserve Board to stop such 
a short-term capital outflow. It is the 
short-term capital flow, the level of 
short-term obligations, that is crucial, 
because what happens is that there is a 
clear tendency for people, perhaps—or 
there should be, theoretically; it is ar- 
gued that there is—to invest in short- 
term U.S. obligations to sell them and 
invest in British, German, Italian, or 
French obligations if the interest rate 
abroad is high. The argument is that 
this is confined largely to short-term 
obligations. 

The argument is that this is largely 
confined to short-term obligations, be- 
cause if the obligations are very short 
term, there is little risk, for one can ex- 
pect that the Government will redeem 
the obligations within a year. 

The Federal Reserve Board can raise 
short-term interest rates by selling some 
of its vast portfolio of short-term obli- 
gations. But at the same time it can 
hammer down the long-term interest 
rate by replacing its portfolio of short- 
term obligations with long-term obli- 
gations. This will have a highly bene- 
ficial effect on the economy. After all, 
the big interest cost to the homebuyer 
or the business borrower is the long- 
term cost. 

If the long-term rate falls, the cost 
of homebuilding falls sharply. Interest 
constitutes approximately 60 percent of 
the cost of home construction. A drop 
of 1 percent in long-term interest rates 
could mean a drop of 10 percent or 15 
percent in total construction costs, and 
that would vastly stimulate construction 
in the United States. 

We have seen this occur over and over 
again. Even in the boom in 1957, when 
construction was up and business was 
expanding, homebuying dropped very 
sharply, because the rising interest rates 
sharply increased the cost of home con- 
struction, and of course, the result was 
that people could not afford to pur- 
chase homes. That is exactly what is 
happening today; and anyone who 
examines the statistics in this connec- 
tion will find that the glaring contrast 
in an otherwise favorable economic pic- 
ture is that housing starts have not kept 
pace, but have performed in a most dis- 
appointing fashion, because interest 
rates were high. 
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If the Federal Reserve Board would 
follow the sensible policy of supporting 
the short-term rate, this could be ac- 
complished without even a theoretical 
threat to our balance-of-payment posi- 
tion. It could do so because long-term 
rates would be low; and short-term obli- 
gations—the only ones which affect in a 
significant way the flow of capital— 
would be higher. 

Mr. Martin has testified before our 
committee, and has informed it that he 
has been modifying this policy a little. 
However, an examination of the port- 
folio of the Federal Reserve Board in- 
dicates that such is not the case, for 
the portfolio of the Federal Reserve 
Board is almost entirely confined to 
short-term obligations, and contains al- 
most nothing in the way of long-term 
obligations. 

MONEY SUPPLY TIGHTEST SINCE ANDREW 

MELLON 

Mr. President, the March issue of the 
Economic Indicators carries one other 
pertinent statistic. The Federal Reserve 
has succeeded in driving up interest by 
slamming down the supply of money 
and drawing the monetary reins tighter 
than they have been since the days of 
Andrew Mellon in the 1920's. 

The Indicators show that in the sec- 
ond half of February the supply of money 
had dropped to $144.2 billion. On the 
assumption that the gross national prod- 
uct has risen to at least $550 billion— 
and it is obvious that this is a reason- 
able assumption—this means that the 
money supply has now fallen to about 
26.2 percent of the gross national 
product. The gross national product is 
perhaps the best measure of the job 
which money has to do. 

The ratio between the money supply 
and the gross national product is the 
tightest ratio since Andrew Mellon rode 
high in the Treasury Department. It is 
about one-half of the ratio of the money 
supply to the gross national product in 
the last years of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. At that time the ratio of the 
money supply to the gross national prod- 
uct was approximately 50 percent. To- 
day, as I have said, it is a little more 
than 25 percent. 

Mr. President, I review this sad high- 
interest-rate picture at a time when the 
Congress may be considering allowing 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 to take ef- 
fect and shove price supports for dairy 
farmers down by a cruel 10 percent. 
This will mean a 10-percent cut in gross 
income, and a cut of 30 percent or more 
in net income. 

CONGRESS RESPONSIBLE FOR BOTH FARM AND 
MONEYLENDER INCOME 

I call attention to this because it is a 
damning fact that today farm income 
and interest income are both within the 
determination of Congress. Interest 
rates have now been shoved up to a level 
where the unearned return of bond- 
holders and other creditors now ex- 
ceeds—because of deliberate Govern- 
ment policy—by far more than twofold 
the entire income of all the producers of 
food and fiber in our country. In other 
words, the moneylenders now have twice 
the income that all our farmers have; 
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and this change has occurred in less than 
10 years. Ten years ago there was a 
parity between the income of money- 
lenders and the income of the farmers; 
but today, because of the policies of the 
Government, and, as I have said, this 
matter is completely and totally within 
the control of the Government—the in- 
come of the moneylenders is more than 
twice as great as the income of all the 
farmers in the Nation. 

In less than 10 years the Government 
has succeeded in following farm policies 
that have driven the farmer to the brink 
of bankruptcy and despair, whereas the 
moneylender—who 10 years ago was con- 
tent to receive about the same total in- 
come as that of the farmer—now enjoys 
far more than twice as much income. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, in conclusion, I would 
remind my colleagues of the economic 
foolishness of these policies. 

High interest rates are certainly 
retarding the growth of business and the 
building of homes, hospitals, and 
schools. These high rates are loading an 
immense burden on the taxpayers and on 
the millions of Americans who now have 
by far the largest personal debt they have 
ever borne in our history. 

At the same time, low farm income is 
retarding the farmers from fulfilling 
needs that really could start America 
moving in the factories and shops and 
stores throughout our country. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL AU- 
THORITY OVER MENOMINEE IN- 
DIANS OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
now 10% months since termination of 
Federal authority over the Menominee 
Indians of Wisconsin. I am glad that at 
long last a compromise conference set- 
tlement on financial aid to the tribe has 
been reached, and has been approved in 
both the House and Senate. 

On May 1, 1961, the Menominee com- 
munity embarked on a new and unique 
venture in independent self-government. 
Many members of the tribe were appre- 
hensive about this move. Their concern 
was reinforced by doubts about their 
ability as a community to pay for essen- 
tial health, welfare, school, and other 
local services. 

With the cooperation of our State gov- 
ernment, the Menominees established a 
new county. Nearly all their income, 
both as individuals and as a county, 
comes from their forest and connected 
timber operations, which are managed as 
Menominee Enterprises. 

Since the community financing is so 
largely dependent on the success of a 


single enterprise, Federal financial 
assistance in the transition period fol- 
lowing termination is vital. 


The conference report provides $438,- 
000 for continuing construction of a 
sanitation system that had been started 
before termination. It also authorizes 
$660,000 in school aid, to be phased out 
over a 5-year period. The amount for 
the first year is $220,000, and it declines 
by 20 percent a year. 
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I regret that the conference commit- 
tee did not approve additional aid for 
essential health and welfare services. 
These costs have continued to be high, 
and constitute a serious drain on the 
tribe’s slender revenues. 

Consequently, the citizens and tax- 
payers of Wisconsin, through our State 
government, are having to carry a share 
of this burden. While Wisconsin wel- 
comes the Menominee community in its 
new independent status, I regret that 
this extra financial responsibility, for- 
merly borne by the Federal Government, 
must be assumed by the State. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call may 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fons in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFIeLp] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national mon- 
ument. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday of this week I spoke against the 
motion to consider Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 58. Before I really get into my talk 
tonight, I wish to give an explanation. 
At that time I stated, as a part of my 
remarks: 

I am informed by the Library of Congress 
that if the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment were to become effective, it would nul- 
lify certain voting laws in Florida, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 


This statement appeared on page 4583 
of the Recorp, in the middle column. 

Since making that statement, I have 
been informed by the Library of Con- 
gress that the statement is incorrect so 
far as Rhode Island is concerned. The 
Library informs me that their re- 
searcher, in preparing the information 
for me, failed to take into consideration 
a change in Rhode Island law which 
eliminated any provision relating to the 
poll tax. 

I wish to make that statement and 
that correction. 

Mr, President, on Tuesday it was my 
privilege to address the Senate at some 
length in opposition to the motion to 
consider the joint resolution, to which 
it is proposed to attach the proposed 
constitutional amendment to abolish the 
poll tax. I set out as best I could the 
many reasons why I believe that the 
adoption of this constitutional amend- 
ment would be contrary to the public in- 
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terest, would jeopardize our established 
system of dual sovereignty and would 
constitute an act of bad faith to the orig- 
inal framers of our Constitution, whose 
concurrence in the Constitution was 
based upon a compact that the States 
would be free to set the qualifications of 
the voters in national elections, qualifi- 
cations that included the payment of poll 
tax. 
Mr. President, as important, and, in- 
deed, a matter of greater concern is an- 
other consideration. If this proposed 
amendment is approved, it will be noth- 
ing more than the simple exercise of the 
power of a majority of the States that 
are not directly affected against a small 
minority of five. There is really noth- 
ing which the people of these five States 
can do in a powerplay such as this, other 
than appeal to the reason of those who 
would exercise it. All we ask is that the 
people of our State be given the same 
opportunity that the people of the other 
States have had with respect to the poll 
tax, and that is simply to decide whether 
there shall be one, and to what extent. 

Were this tax a burdensome one, were 
it to constitute a real barrier to the exer- 
cise of the franchise, were it to be a real 
threat to our democratic process, then, 
perhaps, one might argue that such a 
power play is justified; or, in other 
words, that the end justifies the means. 
But, Mr. President, such is not the case. 

While I would be the first to admit 
that there are some instances in which 
people otherwise qualified to vote simply 
by inadvertence omit to register and to 
pay the tax and are thereby precluded 
from voting, yet, in such an event, it is 
not the lack of funds which keeps them 
from voting but their own inadvertence. 
I am told that there are several States 
which require those already on the poll 
list to reregister at intervals. Surely, it 
is not proposed to make this reregistra- 
tion unconstitutional. It surely is not 
argued that one’s inadvertence in fail- 
ing to reregister should be sufficient to 
justify amending the U.S. Constitution. 
Perhaps it is not wise for the States to 
require the payment of poll tax or re- 
registration. Some would argue that it 
is. Some would argue that it is not. 

But, as I have said before, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this question is one for the people 
of the State to decide, and it should be 
left in their hands. 

This is what the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended. Had the Constitution 
not so provided, then I am satisfied that 
the Constitution would not have been ap- 
proved, and there would not have come 
about the formation of the Union at the 
time and in the manner it was formed. 

To abrogate this solemn compact less 
than 2 centuries after its ratification 
for the purpose of whipping five sover- 
eign States of the Union into line is to 
do violence to the very philosophy of a 
republican form of government. 

Indeed, I feel strongly that the adop- 
tion of this amendment would be a 
serious mistake, and I strongly urge that 
the proposal be defeated. 

Even so, Mr. President, I must con- 
fess that if the change is to be made the 
approach of a constitutional amendment 
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is at least the proper procedure no mat- 
ter how distasteful its purpose may be. 

Unfortunately, even this procedure 
does not satisfy some who are so deter- 
mined to exercise this power play against 
five sovereign States of the Union. Al- 
ready there has been sent to the table 
& bill which it is proposed to be called 
up which would endeavor to abolish the 
poll tax by statute. Such a bill would 
be patently unconstitutional. 

The Constitution clearly defines the 
respective power of the State and Fed- 
eral Governments in respect to voter 
qualifications. Clearly, a poll tax falls 
within this area. Now it is recommended 
that article I, section 4, which has been 
a part of our Constitution for over a 
century should be interpreted so as to 
permit the usurpation by the Federal 
Government of the power of each State 
to determine the qualifications of elec- 
tors. I cannot agree with this. 

First, I would like to discuss the con- 
stitutionality of this proposal as it re- 
lates to the election of the President and 
the Vice President of the United States, 

The Constitution authorizes the State 
legislatures to determine the manner of 
appointing presidential electors. There- 
fore, it is discretionary with the State 
whether the presidential electors shall 
be selected by a vote of the qualified 
electors or by some other means, and I 
will read the section which makes it 
clear. 

In article II, section 1, the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner 
as the Legislature thereof may direct, a Num- 
ber of Electors, equal to the Whole Number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress. 


As to the Congress, it provides: 

The Congress may determine the Time of 
chusing the Electors, and the Day on which 
they shall give their votes; which Day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 


In substance, the selection of the Pres- 
ident is constitutionally a twofold pro- 
cedure: First, the appointment of presi- 
dential electors within a State; and 
second, the selection of a President by the 
electors. The language in the Consti- 
tution is clear, and the U.S. Supreme 
Court has on a number of occasions pre- 
served the selection of presidential elec- 
tors to the exclusive control of the 
States (Ray v. Blair, 343 US. 214 
(1952); McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U.S. 
1 (1892); In re Green, 134 U.S. 377 
(1890) ). 

In the case of McPherson against 
Blacker, supra, the Supreme Court, after 
reviewing the history of the methods 
adopted by the States for the selection 
of presidential electors, asserted: 

In short, the appointment and mode of 
appointment of electors belong exclusively 
to the States under the Constitution of the 
United States. They are, as remarked by 
Mr. Justice Gray in In re Green, 134 US. 
377, 379, “no more officers or agents of the 
United States than are the members of the 
State legislatures when acting as electors of 
Federal Senators, or the people of the State 
when acting as the electors of Representa- 
tives in Congress.” Congress is em 
to determine the time of choosing the elec- 
tors and the day on which they are to give 
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their votes, which is required to be the 
same day throughout the United States, but 
otherwise the power of jurisdiction of the 
State is exclusive, with the exception of the 
provisions as to the number of electors and 
the ineligibility of certain persons, so framed 
that congressional and Federal influence 
might be excluded. 


We know that the exclusion of cer- 
tain persons referred to in the decision 
relates to Members of Congress and to 
Federal officeholders, no one of whom 
is eligible to be chosen as an elector 
under the constitutional provision. 

Moreover, the Court, in rejecting the 
contention that a State which previ- 
ously adopted a general statewide ticket 
in choosing presidential electors and 
which now employs a district system, 
was violating the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments by preventing qualified voters 
from casting their ballots on all electors, 
remarked: 

The right to vote intended to be protected 
refers to the right to vote as established by 
the laws and constitution of the State. 
There is no color for the contention that 
under the amendments every male inhabitant 
of the State being a citizen of the United 
States has from the time of his majority 
a right to vote for presidential electors. 

The object of the 14th amendment in re- 
spect of citizenship was to preserve the 
equality of rights and to prevent discrimina- 
tion as between citizens, but not to radically 
change the whole theory of the relation of 
the State and Federal Governments to each 
other, and of both governments to the 
people (In re Kemmler, 136 U.S. 436). 

The inhibition that no State shall deprive 
any person within its jurisdiction of the 
equal protection of the laws was designed to 
prevent any person or class of persons from 
being singled out as a special subject for 
discriminatory and hostile legislation (Pem- 
‘bina Company v. Pennsylvania, 125 U.S. 181). 


The Court, in conclusion, stated: 

If presidential electors are appointed by 
the legislatures, no discrimination is made; 
if they are elected in districts where each 
citizen has an equal right to vote the same 
as any other citizen has, no discrimination 
is made * * * unless the authority vested 
in the legislatures by the second clause of 
section 1 of article II has been divested and 
the State has lost its power of appoint- 
ment, except in one manner. 


The exclusive power preserved to the 
States in regard to electors is even more 
evident in the case of Walker v. U.S., 
93 F.(2) 383 (8th Cir. 1937). 

Although the issue involved was 
whether falsification of the vote on can- 
didates for presidential electors was a 
Federal criminal offense, the court of 
appeals affirmed the complete jurisdic- 
tion of the States in selecting presiden- 
tial electors. In holding that there was 
no Federal offense, the court discussed 
the Government's reliance upon Ez parte 
Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651 (1184), which 
had held that electors for Members of 
Congress did not owe their right to vote 
exclusively to State law. But the court 
pointed out that we are here discussing 
the status of presidential electors—not 
Members of Congress. Manifestly, the 
right to vote for presidential electors de- 
pends directly and exclusively on State 
legislation. 

Proponents may contend that the case 
of Burroughs v. U.S., 290 U.S. 534 (1934) 
lends substance to Federal regulations 
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of the selection of presidential electors. 
However, in that case, the court was 
careful to point out that the Corrupt 
Practices Act neither in purpose nor in 
effect interfered with the power of a 
State, under section 1, article II, of the 
Constitution, to appoint electors or the 
manner in which their appointment shall 
be made. The court explained that the 
act was confined to situations which, if 
not beyond the power of the State to 
deal with at all, were beyond its power 
to deal with adequately. It in no sense 
invaded any exclusive State power. 

The principles expounded in that case 
can in no way be applied to the proposed 
legislation. In my judgment, no case 
can be made that the States are unable 
adequately to appoint their presidential 
electors. The manner of appointing 
presidential electors, as stated in the de- 
cisions I have analyzed, preserves such 
activity as an exclusive State power. 
This has been reaffirmed as late as 1952 
in Ray against Blair, supra. In my 
judgment, there is no question that if a 
State chooses to elect its electors by 
popular election, it does have the ex- 
clusive power to prescribe qualifications 
for its voters, as long as there is no con- 
travention of the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. Certainly, no case can be made 
that the requirement of the payment of 
poll taxes involves a contravention of the 
14th and 15th amendments. There can 
be no serious contention that the ad- 
ministration of the poll tax requirement 
is handled in such a way as to discrimi- 
nate between prospective voters because 
of their race or creed. 

The poll tax in those States where it is 
applicable is required of all persons sub- 
ject to the tax whatever their race or 
creed. 

For these reasons, I am of the firm 
opinion that the proposal as it re- 
lates to presidential electors would be 
unconstitutional. 

I am now speaking about the proposal 
which I understand is at the desk, to 
substitute a legislative enactment for a 
constitutional amendment. I believe 
everyone accepts the fact that a consti- 
tutional amendment proposal is to be- 
come more or less a vehicle to which it 
will be attempted to add a statutory 
amendment such as the one I have been 
discussing, which I contend is palpably 
unconstitutional. 

I should like to discuss next the con- 
stitutionality of the proposal as it re- 
lates to the election of Members of Con- 
gress. 

Qualifications of voters for congres- 
sional elections have long been consid- 
ered a matter committed to the States, 
subject only to Federal constitutional 
restrictions prohibiting discrimination 
on account of race, color, or sex—Pope 
v. Williams, 193 U.S. 621 (1904). 

Naturally, the 1904 case did not speak 
of sex, because at that time women had 
not been authorized to vote. However, 
the case of Ventre v. Ryder, 176 F. Sup- 
plement 90 (1959), laid down the rule as 
to race, color, or sex. 

I am sure that no one needs to be re- 
minded that when, under the adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson, it was 
decided to permit the women of this 
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course taken was that of a constitutional 
eountry to have the right to vote, the 
amendment. Ihave never checked back 
into the records, but I daresay it was not 
even proposed that it be done by statu- 
tory enactment. It was done by consti- 
tutional amendment. The same thing 
was true with reference to the freedmen, 
who had recently been slaves. I daresay 
that no effort was made to enact a stat- 
ute for the purpose of giving them the 
vote. It was done through a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The power of the States to deal with 
this matter is encompassed within 
article I, section 2, and the 17th amend- 
ment. 

Article I, section 2, provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


I believe everyone must be aware of 
that language in the Constitution, and 
how it was clearly left to the States to 
decide the qualifications of electors who 
choose the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature, usually referred to as 
the house of representatives. 

I suppose that almost every State calls 
it most numerous branch of the legisla- 
ture the house of representatives. It 
was the State’s function to prescribe 
the qualifications for the persons voting 
for members of the legislature, the house 
of representatives; and by article I, sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution, the same peo- 
ple who are eligible to vote were made 
eligible to vote for Members of Congress 
and no one else. The determination of 
qualifications was the function of the 
individual States. 

I am sure everyone is familiar with 
the 17th amendment, adopted in 1913; 
nevertheless, I believe it is well for us 
to refresh our recollection frequently. 
It reads: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


Yesterday the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] called the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
this is the only place in the Constitu- 
tion where language from another part 
of the Constitution was repeated word 
for word in a later provision. 

This amendment, which was adopted 
130 or more years after the adoption of 
the Constitution, carried forward those 
particular words. I shall repeat them, 
because I think they ought to be burned 
into our conscience in deciding the ques- 
tion as to the duality of government in 
this country and the division of powers 
between the Federal Government and the 
respective States: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
ga numerous branch of the State legis- 
D es. 


Words identical with those are found 
in article I, section 2 of the Constitution. 
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That shows that the people who origi- 
nally wrote the Constitution intended 
that the States should have such powers. 
It shows that their descendants who 
wrote the amendment 130 years later 
intended the same thing. They intended 
the power to be vested in the States. 

Accordingly, in a number of cases the 
Supreme Court has upheld provisions in 
State constitutions or laws prescribing 
the qualifications of voters—Minor v. 
Happersett, 88 U.S. (21 Wall) 162 (1874), 
denial of suffrage to women; Mason v. 
Missouri, 179 U.S. 328 (1900), partial 
registration system; Pope v. Williams, 
supra, declaration of intent to become 
a citizen; Myers v. Anderson, 238 U.S. 
368 (1915), ownership of property; 
Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 U.S. 277 (1937), 
poll tax; Lassiter v. Northampton 
County Board of Election, supra, Tru- 
deau v. Barnes, supra, Guinn v. U.S. 
supra, and Williams v. Mississippi, supra, 
literacy tests. 

Despite this long history of judicial 
interpretation, the proponents now con- 
tend that article I, section 4, and the 
14th and 15th amendments give the 
Federal Government the authority to 
usurp specific powers reserved to the 
States by the Constitution. When I say 
the “proponents,” I am speaking of the 
proponents of the proposed statutory 
enactment; I am not referring to the 

proposed constitutional amendment, 
which will be only the beginning, if it is 
taken up. Accordingly, I have examined 
carefully several court decisions in re- 
gard to these provisions. 

Article I, section 4, provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. 


The contention that this provision en- 
compasses or applies to qualifications of 
voters, in my judgment, is without merit. 
As stated in U.S. v. McElveen, 177 F. 
Supp. 355 (1959), under Federal con- 
stitutional authority to regulate the 
manner of holding elections for Federal 
office and to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers: 

Congress may also control the registra- 
tion but not the qualifications, of voters 
in Federal elections. 


That the States have exclusive juris- 
diction over the qualifications of voters 
in Federal elections seems to me to be 
irrefutable. 

Since the first election in this Repub- 
lic under the Constitution, the national 
electorate was limited to those, and only 
those, who were eligible under the laws 
and the constitution of the several States 
of the Union to vote for the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. 
This, indeed, is in accord with the intent 
and understanding of the framers of the 
Constitution, and this can be made clear 
by an examination of the debates in the 
Federal Convention and in the ratify- 
ing conventions, and of the Federalist 
essays. 
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Writing on this point in No. LIT of 
the Federalist, Madison observed: 

The definition of the right of suffrage is 
very justly regarded as a fundamental article 
of republican government. It was incum- 
bent on the Convention, therefore, to de- 
fine and establish this right in the Consti- 
tution. To have left it open for the 
occasional regulation of Congress, would have 
been improper for the reason just men- 
tioned. To have submitted it to the legis- 
lative discretion of the States, would have 
been improper for the same reason; and 
for the additional reason, that it would 
have rendered too dependent on the State 
governments, that branch of the Federal 
Government, which ought to be dependent 
on the people alone. To have reduced the 
different qualifications in the different 
States to one uniform rule, would probably 
have been as dissatisfactory as to some of 
the States, as it would have been difficult to 
the Convention. The provision made by the 
Convention appears, therefore, to be the 
best that lay within their option. It must be 
satisfactory to every State; because it is 
conformable to the standard already estab- 
lished, or which may be established by the 
State itself. It will be safe to the United 
States; because, being fixed by the State con- 
stitutions, it is not alterable by the State 
governments, and it cannot be feared that 
the people of the States will alter this part 
of their constitutions, in such a manner as 
to abridge the rights secured to them by 
the Federal Constitution. 


I wish also to refer to some comments 
by Alexander Hamilton which appear in 
Federalist No. 60. I can hardly restrain 
myself from commenting on the fact 
that Alexander Hamilton is the subject 
of the joint resolution which is sought 
to be taken up. Three or four years ago 
the Stella school district bill was the 
vehicle for proposed civil rights legisla- 
tion. I do not know what finally hap- 
pened to the Stella school district bill. 
I think I shall find out. I shall make 
inquiry as to what happened to the 
Stella school district bill. But in this 
instance the Alexander Hamilton 
Memorial measure, if I mistake not, is 
the vehicle which it is proposed shall 
carry the proposed amendment. 

Alexander Hamilton is usually re- 
garded as really the godfather, not the 
founder, of the Republican Party. It 
was some of his philosophy to which the 
party subscribed, and to which it largely 
subscribes today. I have always ad- 
mired Alexander Hamilton for what he 
accomplished. I have admired him for 
what he did for the good of the young 
government of this country when it was 
getting started. 

I think this Nation, regardless of the 
political differences between Hamilton 
and the man who might be called the 
godfather of the Democratic Party, 
Thomas Jefferson, whose political phi- 
losophy I profess to follow, owes a great 
debt to Alexander Hamilton. I have 
great admiration for Alexander Hamil- 
ton, and I think this Nation was for- 
tunate to have had him as the first 
Secretary of the Treasury. I believe he 
started us on a safe, sound, sane finan- 
cial basis. 

I wish to see the national debt re- 
duced, if we can do it, as much as does 
anyone else. But one of Alexander 
Hamilton’s basic philosophies was that if 
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the Nation was to be strong, it should 
have a national debt—that that would 
strengthen the Nation. 

So I have always had a great admira- 
tion for Alexander Hamilton. He was a 
patriot; and I am in favor of the pro- 
posed Alexander Hamilton National 
Monument. I do not like to see that 
measure sacrificed by being changed 
into a vehicle for the proposed poll tax 
measure. 

A moment ago I said I never knew 
what happened to the Stella school dis- 
trict bill, which was made a similar ve- 
hicle a few years ago. However, my 
attention has been called to the fact 
that the Stella school district bill is now 
back on the calendar; it is Calendar No. 
687. It is a bill for the relief of the 
Stella Reorganized School R-I, Missouri, 
in the sum of $1,500; and I notice that 
the bill was reported from the Judiciary 
Committee by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone]. Mr. President, I certainly 
hope the Stella school district obtains 
that relief without being penalized by 
having some other measure substituted 
for that bill. 

Likewise, I hope the Alexander Ham- 
ilton National Monument joint resolu- 
tion, which it is sought to make a ve- 
hicle for the poll tax proposal, will be 
taken care of. I think the Alexander 
Hamilton National Monument joint res- 
olution is a good measure, and I shall 
be glad to join with other Senators in 
paying our respects to the memory of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Mr. President, I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] that 
I was about to quote from the words of 
Alexander Hamilton which appear in 
volume 60 of the Federalist papers. A 
few minutes ago I quoted from the writ- 
ings of James Madison in the Federalist 
papers. 

In volume 60 of the Federalist papers, 
Alexander Hamilton wrote as follows: 

The truth is, that there is no method of 
securing to the rich the preference appre- 
hended, but by prescribing qualifications 
of property either for those who may elect, 
or be elected. But this forms no part of the 
power to be conferred upon the National 
Government. Its authority would be ex- 
pressly restricted to the regulation of the 
times, the places, and the manner of elec- 
tions. The qualifications of the persons who 
may choose or be chosen, as has been re- 
marked upon another occasion, are defined 
and fixed in the Constitution; and are un- 
alterable by the legislature. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Al- 
abama will recall the conditions which 
existed in Alabama—and largely the 
same conditions also existed at that time 
in my State and in similar areas of the 
country—when we were young men. 
The poll tax is now being referred to as 
a most vicious thing and something 
highly nefarious; and it is said that all 
kinds of evil attaches to it. Let me ask 
the Senator from Alabama whether he 
recalls the attitude, when he was a young 
man, in the communities and small 
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towns in his State in regard to payment 
of a poll tax, as connected with the exer- 
cise of the citizenship privilege of vot- 
ing. Can the Senator from Alabama 
tell us about that? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not grow up 
in a small town; I grew up out in the 
country, several miles from town and 
several miles from the railroad. We were 
so far out that I could only hear the train 
whistle as it went through; that is to 
say, when the wind was right, I could 
hear the train whistle. But I can cer- 
tainly speak of the attitude of the peo- 
ple of the community in which I lived. 
I referred to it the other day. 

My father was a poor man, and there 
were 11 children in my family. I have 
often marveled that my daddy was able 
to feed all 11 of those hungry children. 

Mr. STENNIS. He was a good finan- 
cier. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We raised on the 
farm practically all the food we ate. But 
my father would not have thought of go- 
ing without paying his poll tax. That 
was true throughout the neighborhood; 
regardless of how poor a man might be, 
he would produce the $1.50 a year to pay 
for the right of exercising his citizenship 
privilege. 

In the neighborhood there was a 
strong feeling in that connection, inas- 
much as people more or less looked down 
upon one who did not pay his poll tax. 
Those who did not pay it were regarded 
as not fully discharging their responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

I never knew anyone to be denied the 
right to vote, merely on the basis of his 
not having the 81.50 with which to pay 
his poll tax, or because of not being able 
to get the $1.50 with which to pay it. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Let me ask him another question, if 
I may. It was really a source of pride 
on the part of everyone, was it not, to 
have a poll tax receipt and to be on the 
list of voters? As the Senator from 
Alabama has said, people were looked 
down upon if they did not try to meet 
those requirements. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. 

Let me recite my own experience: 
When I was about to become 21 years of 
age—my birthday is December 20—un- 
cer our rule, one who would become 21 
within a certain time of registration 
could register ahead of time. At any 
rate, when the time came when I was 
eligible to register, no one could have 
tied me away from registering. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to my 
friend that as soon as the time to pay 
the poll tax came, I paid it promptly. I 
still have the receipt for the taxes I 
paid in those days. As I said the other 
day, about 1921 our legislature enacted 
a law—later it was written into the State 
constitution—exempting war veterans 
from the requirement to pay the poll 
tax; and since I was a veteran of World 
War I, I then became eligible for that 
exemption. Thus it is that I have not 
paid a poll tax since that first time. 

Mr. STENNIS. That was in apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by the vet- 
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erans. However, the principle that the 
poll tax should be paid still remained, 
did it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I still have the re- 
ceipts for the poll taxes I paid—for the 
first one I paid, and also for those I paid 
each successive year; and I am proud to 
have them. 

During the consideration of this sub- 
ject, much has been said to the effect 
that some politicians of a low order or 
a low type would pay the poll taxes of 
other people, and thereby would cast 
their ballots, so to speak. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In other words, 
bloc voting. 

Mr. STENNIS. Les; bloc voting. The 
Senator from Alabama was born and 
reared in Alabama, and he has been out 
among the people and in public life all 
these years; and I am sure he would 
have knowledge of such a thing if it 
had occurred in any appreciable degree. 
So let me ask him this question: What 
is the knowledge of the Senator from 
Alabama in regard to such matters? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think it 
would have been possible. In Alabama, 
a person is not allowed to pay another 
person’s poll tax—except the poll tax 
of a member of his own family. For 
example, throughout the years I have 
paid my daughter’s poll tax, and I still 
do. But if the Senator from Mississippi 
were a citizen in Alabama and I were 
to pay his poll tax, I would be guilty of 
a criminal offense: That is done only 
at one place. A voter goes to the tax 
collector in the courthouse and pays it 
just as he would pay his regular taxes. 
We do not have the books we hear about. 
I have heard of them in other States, 
but it would be absolutely impossible in 
my State. Such a thing never took 
place there. 

Mr. STENNIS. Some incident of ir- 
regularity or instance of abuse is scraped 
up and put into a report of some kind, 
and it comes tumbling in on the floor 
of the Senate, and is pointed out as 
something nefarious and foul, requiring 
a constitutional amendment to wipe it 
out. 

I served for 5 years as district attorney 
and 10 years as trial judge. I spent 15 
consecutive years, in daily, weekly, and 
monthly contact with all kinds of trans- 
actions dealing with public affairs, al- 
leged crimes, and everything else. I 
never heard of such a thing happening 
with reference to the poll tax. 

I know something like that could hap- 
pen: Perhaps it does here, there, or 
yonder, but with respect to skulduggery, 
fraud, and corruption in connection with 
elections, as a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee of the Senate, when we went to 
a large city not far from here and took 
testimony, I heard in one day more 
proof of corruption, and the poll tax 
was not involved in that, than I heard 
in all my life put together before. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sure of it. 
By the way, while we are talking about 
the Alabama poll tax; I made the state- 
ment the other day, and I repeat it now, 
that the exemptions have been extended. 
I referred to the exemption set up follow- 
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ing World War I. Then an exemption 
was set up following World War I. 
Many thousands of boys and girls who 
went into the service, regardless of race, 
color, religion, or any other factor, were 
exempted from the payment of the poll 
tax. The same was true of the Korean 
war. I do not mean that an act of the 
State was required; we simply exempted 
them. We also exempt members of the 
National Guard. We exempt persons 
who are blind, deaf, or otherwise physi- 
cally disabled. There have been court 
decisions by the U.S. Supreme Court 
sustaining those exemptions and holding 
that they were valid. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand the 
situation in Alabama, not only veterans, 
but those who are disabled, are exempt 
from payment of the tax. The general 
idea is that if one does not have an earn- 
ing capacity, he does not have to pay the 
poll tax. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not a fact that 
persons above a certain age are also ex- 
empted? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Persons 45 and 
over. We do not require cumulative 
payments for years in arrears, but mere- 
ly payment for the current year plus 1 
back year. In other words, if a person 
has been delinquent in his payments for 
10 years, he pays $3, for the current year 
5 1 back year, and he is then ready to 
vote. 

I wish to bring out this point, which I 
stressed the other day, and which is im- 
portant. In Alabama every bit of the 
money collected goes to our schools. It 
is quite an item. I received a photostatic 
copy of a letter through the mail from 
the examiner of public accounts. I ac- 
tually received it from Judge Walter B. 
Jones, but he had received it from the 
examiner of public accounts. It is most 
interesting. 

We are now in the 1961-62 year for 
poll tax collections. According to the 
figures, $404,248.50 has already been col- 
lected. Many persons may say that the 
poll tax does not amount to anything, 
but in Alabama enough has already been 
collected this year—and the money zoes 
toward the schools—to pay the salaries 
of probably 80 to 100 schoolteachers, or 
to build two 15-room schoolhouses. 

Again, that may seem like a small 
amount, but when a State has to scratch 
for money, as we do in my State, and 
as they do in the State of the Senator 
from Mississippi, half a million dollars 
is not to be laughed at. 

Mr. STENNIS. Still, is it not a small 
amount as to each individual so that it 
does not preclude him from making that 
contribution? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understood the Sena- 
tor to say that all persons 45 years of 
age and over are exempted in Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. In Mississippi persons 
60 years of age and over are exempted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Our exemption ap- 
plies to persons 45 years of age and over. 

I was interested to see that we had 
collected to date $404,248. 
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Last year, which was not an election 
year, the total amount collected was 
$268,606.50. 

The year before, the amount collected 
was $377,395. 

The year before that, it was $260,499. 

It can be seen how the amounts go 
more or less in cycles, but there is a 
‘steady increase. 

That amount represents contributions 
from approximately one-fourth of our 
voters. In other words, about three- 
fourths of our voters do not have to pay. 
As the number of older people increases, 
as health improves, the number of ex- 
emptions will grow larger. Of course, 
with the great numbers of war veterans 
we have had over the years and the large 
National Guard we are maintaining, it 
is apparent that great numbers are ex- 
empt and will be exempt. Probably 
three-fourths of our voters are exempt 
from paying any poll tax whatsoever. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. The application and 
administration of the poll tax, of course, 
applies to all races. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that the 
irresponsible, the indifferent, the care- 
less, the shiftless, and the drifters are 
the ones who usually fail to pay the tax 
and are left off the rolls? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. We are 
often criticized for the relatively small 
vote in the general elections. I can re- 
member many general elections in which 
we hardly knew an election was going 
on. I will admit that in recent years 
the Republicans have shown a little more 
interest. It is true that interest has 
been shown primarily by people of the 
Republican political faith moving in 
from the North, but even yet the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi knows we get no 
real challenge from them in the voting 
in the general elections. In the pri- 
maries people fail to vote. Many per- 
sons pay the poll tax. It is not a ques- 
tion of people failing to vote because 
they have not paid the poll tax. The 
big failure comes from those who have 
paid the poll tax, but who do not show 
enough interest, or are not alert enough 
or interested enough, or do not have 
initiative enough to get out and vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. In that connection, I 
had some figures from my own State 
which showed, on the basis of compari- 
son, that four and a half out of every 
six who were qualified voted in what we 
call the big election, the election of 
county officers and Governor, which 
brings out a large vote. Is that situa- 
tion true in Alabama? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. A moment 
ago the Senator referred to the applica- 
tion of the poll tax and the collection 
of it. I was interested in an editorial 
which appeared in the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser of yesterday, March 22. 

He discusses the poll tax. In the edi- 
torial, the editor refers to the fact that 
during the collection period of October 1, 
1960, to February 1, 1961, a total of 
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$268,606 was collected from 157,400 
voters. 

I estimate that there are between 
800,000 and a million voters in Alabama. 
Therefore, obviously, a relatively small 
number are paying the poll taxes. 

The editor went on to say, with regard 
to the poll tax: 

It all went to schools except $3,304, which 
was withheld to pay for the poll tax books 
in which the records are kept. 

Last year was not a big election year, and 
the $268,606 ic not much money. But it will 
pay the salaries of 65 or 70 teachers or build 
a 20-classroom grade school. 


My estimate was incorrect. If this 
amount would pay for that many teach- 
ers, the amount already collected this 
year probably would pay for 125 or 150 
teachers. That means a great deal to 
the schools of our State. 

With reference to the question of 
Negroes being kept from voting because 
of the payment of poll taxes, the editor 
is a very vigorous person and goes di- 
rectly to the point. He says, 

The Advertiser— 


That is a pretty good way of saying 
a Gaeta 

The Advertiser placed a call to a Federal 
judge in the State. He could not remember 
that a case had ever arisen in this State 
where a Negro challenged the poll tax as a 
discriminatory device, and he had no per- 
sonal knowledge or information that the poll 
tax is so used 


That is the Federal judge. 
plaint was ever made— 

A call was made to a member of the Ala- 
bama Advisory Committee of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission, Ditto. 

A call was made to the chairman of the 
advisory committee. His reply: There have 
been no official complaints, and it is his per- 
sonal opinion that the poll tax of $1.50 a 
year—maximum of $3 if the voter is de- 
linquent—does not keep Negroes from voting. 

The only person who thought the poll tax 
does keep Negroes from the polls was Dr. 
Foster, president of Tuskegee Institute. He 
believed that it is a “psychological” deter- 
rent. He also thinks it is an economic de- 
terrent, that it falls with more force on Ne- 
groes than whites because more Negroes are 
in lower-income groups. 


Taxpaying requirements of one kind 
or another were in force in many of the 
States at the time the Constitution was 
adopted. I know of no instance in which 
anyone deemed such taxpaying require- 
ments to have been abrogated by the 
adoption of the Constitution. Precedent 
and practice indicate conclusively that 
this requirement of a poll tax for the 
privilege of voting is wholly a matter of 
State concern and no Federal consti- 
tutional “right” derived from the 14th, 
15th, or 19th amendment is violated by 
such a requirement, even where the 
choice of national offices is involved. 

In the case of Guinn and Beal v. U.S., 
238 U.S. 347, the Court said in reference 
to the 15th amendment: 

Beyond doubt the amendment does not 
take away from the State governments in 
a general sense the power over suffrage 
which has belonged to those governments 
from the beginning and without the posses- 


sion of which power the whole fabric upon 
which the division of State and National au- 


No com- 
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thority under the Constitution and the 
organization of both governments rest would 
be without support and both. the authority 
of the Nation and the State would fall to 
the ground. In fact, the very command of 
the amendment seeks to regulate its exer- 
a rs to the particular subject with which 
t deals. 


In the case of Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 
U.S. 277, 58 S. Ct. 205, Justice Butler, 
speaking for a unanimous court, de- 
clared: 

Privilege of voting is not derived from the 
United States, but it is conferred by the 
State and save as restrained by the 15th and 
19th amendments and other provisions of 
the Federal Constitution, the State may con- 
dition suffrage as it deems appropriate. 


I simply cannot conceive of more spe- 
cific, definite, or brief language than 
that in stating the principle that the 
right to vote is derived from the State, 
and that the State can give it on such 
conditions as it prescribes, so long as it 
does not conflict with the provisions of 
the 15th and the 19th amendments, 

Proponents of legislation to abolish 
the poll tax may contend that the Su- 
preme Court decisions, which have not 
always been uniform as to whether the 
right to vote for a Member of Congress 
has a State or U.S. source, add to 
their argument. This is simply not the 
case. Even in those decisions which 
do indicate that the right to vote stems 
from the Federal Government as opposed 
to the State, these holdings are made 
with reference to the exercise of the 
power to regulate the manner of hold- 
ing congressional elections as opposed to 
the fixing of qualifications of electors. 
This is made perfectly clear in the case 
of Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651. 

While the Courts have said that the 
right to vote for a Member of Congress 
is a right or privilege secured by the 
Constitution, it also stated that— 

The States, in prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of voters for the most numerous 
branch of their own legislatures, do not do 
this with reference to the election for Mem- 
bers of Congress. Nor can they prescribe 
the qualification for voters for those eo 
nomine. They define who are to vote for 
the popular branch of their own legislature, 
and the Constitution of the United States 
says the same persons shall vote for Mem- 
bers of the Congress in that State. It adopts 
the qualifications thus furnished as the 
qualification of its own electors for Mem- 
bers of Congress.. The Court did not 
intend to say (in Minor v. Happersett) that 
when the class or person is thus ascertained, 
his right to vote for a Member of Congress 
was not fundamentally based upon the Con- 
stitution, which created the office or Mem- 
ber of Congress, and declared it should be 
elective, and pointed to the means of ascer- 
taining who should be electors. 


For Congress to enact legislation—I 
am now talking about a statutory enact- 
ment, rather than a constitutional 
amendment—abolishing the poll tax is, 
as I have mentioned, tantamount to 
usurpation of the sovereign rights of the 
States and is in derogation of the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution specifically 
leaves qualifications of voters within the 
purview of the States’ powers, 

None of the provisions which the pro- 
ponents of legislation abolishing the poll 
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tax rely on would give Congress a carte 
blanche power but each would limit the 
Congress in the area in which it has the 
power to act. 

As I have pointed out, it was my privi- 
lege to address the Senate last Tuesday 
evening on this question. During the 
colloquy between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and 
me, reference was made to a paper in 
the Texas Law Review, The Poll Tax 
and Voter Registration,” written by a 
member of the Travis County Bar Asso- 
ciation of that State, Fagen Dickson, a 
distinguished and able lawyer. I pointed 
out that this was a very interesting 
article. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
_ BoROUGHIreminded me that Mr. Dickson 
is one of the distinguished Democratic 
leaders of the State of Texas who prac- 
tices law in Austin and is widely known 
in the public life of that State. 

Mr. Dickson formerly served as first 
assistant attorney general of the State 
under Attorney General Price Daniel, 
who is now the Governor of Texas and 
who formerly served in this body. 

In view of the comments about Mr. 
Dickson and his article, I would like to 
take the liberty of reading excerpts from 
it because I believe them to be compel- 
ling to the conclusion that legislation 
endeavoring to abolish the poll tax would 
be unconstitutional. I am speaking of 
a statutory enactment rather than a 
constitutional amendment. Of course, I 
concede, as does everyone, that a consti- 
tutional amendment duly approved in 
the method prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion is naturally constitutional. Earlier 
in my remarks I talked about a proposal 
to enact a statute removing the poll tax, 
and I was discussing the constitution- 
ality of such an endeavor. 

In 35 Texas Law Review, at page 1032, 
Mr. Dickson writes, as follows: 

In Breedlove v. Suttles, decided in 1937, 
the Supreme Court unanimously upheld a 
provision of the Georgia constitution re- 
quiring payment of a poll tax as a qualifica- 
tion for voting in State and National elec- 
tions. The tax was $1 and was levied 
annually on all persons between the ages of 
21 and 60, excepting the blind, and females 
not registering for voting. The Court made 
the following observation: 

“To make payment of poll taxes a pre- 
requisite of voting is not to deny any privi- 
lege or immunity protected by the 14th 
amendment. Privilege of voting is not de- 
rived from the United States, but is con- 
ferred by the State and, save as restrained by 
the 15th and 19th amendments and other 
provisions of the Federal Constitution, the 
State may condition suffrage as it deems 
appropria’ Fad 


What I have read is almost the identi- 
cal language that Mr. Justice Butler 
used, which I quoted a few minutes ago. 
I continue to quote Mr. Fagan Dick- 
son: 

Since then there has been a marked trend 

toward a more liberal interpretation of the 
Federal Constitution by the Supreme Court 
in civil rights cases. It is exemplified in 
Smith v. Allwright, and Brown v. Board of 
Education, two recent cases which overruled 
previous decisions and struck down State 
action, In view of this trend toward broader 
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Federal powers, can the Breedlove case be 
expected to stand? Since the Supreme 
Court is the final arbitrator of such constitu- 
tional issues, Congress cannot overturn this 
case as it did the tidelands decision. 

In the Breedlove case, the petitioner did 
not allege that he was unable to pay the as- 
sessed poll tax. If an indigent could not af- 
ford to pay the tax, could he claim that he 
was being denied equal protection of the 
laws? In Griffin v. Illinois, the Supreme 
Court in a 4-to-4 opinion, with Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter concurring in the disposition of 
the case, held that the failure of the State 
of Ilinois to provide a free transcript to an 
indigent petitioner in an appeal from a con- 
viction of armed robbery, violated the due 
process and equal protection clauses of the 
14th amendment. The State action was con- 
demned as “invidious discrimination,” be- 
cause full appellate review was denied to 
this petitioner although available to those 
able to pay for their transcript, and to in- 
digents under a life sentence who are fur- 
nished a free transcript. 


I interpolate at that point to say that 
I see nothing in the decision to quar- 
rel with. I think it was exactly right. 
In my State an indigent can obtain a 
transcript. My recollection of the prac- 
tice in the Federal court is that an in- 
digent can always obtain a transcript in 
the Federal courts. So it seems to me 
that the point has no bearing. The 
writer of the article goes on to say, in 
effect, that the point really does not 
determine the case, and he comes to 
the conclusion that enactment of the 
statute would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Dickson continued: 


In determining the reasonableness of 
classifications under the 14th amendment, 
the interest of the individual must be 
weighed against that of the State. Legiti- 
mate interests are sought to be served by 
the State’s levy of a poll tax. It is claimed 
that the power to withhold the privilege of 
voting affords an effective means of collect- 
ing revenue to support the public schools. 
In this time of high wages and inflation, 
it would seem that inability to pay a $1.75 
poll tax would be too small a harm for the 
law to notice in the absence of a denial of 
a constitutional right. 

Basic to any discussion of constitution- 
ality of the poll tax is an examination of 
the nature of the right or privilege to vote. 
Breedlove spoke of a privilege conferred by 
the State, but United States v. Classic crit- 
icized this language. However, the Classic 
case involved the right of qualified voters 
to have their ballots counted, and was not 
concerned with determining what was a 
valid qualification. 

If it be assumed the Supreme Court will 
not strike down the Texas poll tax by over- 
ruling or distinguishing the Breedlove case, 
there remains a strong possibility that Con- 
gress may pass an anti-poll-tax bill. The 
validity of such an act will present a major 
States right issue. In this instance the 
States will not able to rely on the 10th 
amendment. That amendment reserves to 
the States only those “powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States.” The right 
to prescribe the qualifications of voters is 
delegated by the Constitution to the States. 
This is not to be confused with the right 
of the citizen to vote in national elections. 
That right may be derived from the United 
States, but only those citizens who meet the 
States qualifications are entitled to exercise 
it.. An examination of the provisions of the 
U.S. Constitution relating to the three types 
of national elections makes this evident, 
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The House of Representatives and the 
Senate are chosen by the people, “and the 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.” 
Since the right to vote for the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature is de- 
rived from the State, and since the State 
unquestionably has the right to determine 
the qualifications of the persons who have 
the right to vote in these elections, it fol- 
lows that these provisions delegate to the 
States the right to fix the qualifications of 
voters in congressional elections. In re- 
spect to presidential elections, the Constitu- 
tion provides that “Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors. * * *” 
Thus the manner of the electors’ selection 
is delegated exclusively to the State. In 
Texas they are nominated by conventions 
and selected by the qualified citizens vot- 
ing for a presidential candidate in the gen- 
eralelection. The requirement that a party's 
electors sign a pledge to vote for their party’s | 
nominees was upheld as within the powers 
delegated to the States. The Supreme Court 
said: 

“The presidential electors exercise a Fed- 
eral function in balloting for President and 
Vice President but they are not Federal of- 
ficers or agents any more than the State 
elector who votes for Congressmen. They 
act by authority of the State that in turn 
receives its authority from the Federal Con- 
stitution.” 

The attempted justification for the au- 
thority of Congress to pass an anti-poll-tax 
bill is set forth in section 1 of the act 
which passed the House of Representatives 
in 1947. It provided (1) that the poll tax 
“shall not be deemed a qualification of 
voters” in national elections, (2) “shall be 
deemed an interference with the manner of 
holding” elections for national officers, and 
(3) shall be deemed “a tax upon the right or 
privilege of voting for said national officers.” 

Qualifications, it is argued, refer to com- 
petency, and the ability to pay a $1.75 poll 
tax has little relation to one’s competency to 
cast a ballot. However, the contention has 
been made that it is not unreasonable to 
require a citizen to show he has an interest 
in his government by contributing at least 
this token financial support. Furthermore, 
registration is deemed a proper qualifica- 
tion, and in Texas the payment of one’s poll 
tax also accomplishes registration. More ac- 
curately, a poll tax should be considered a 
requirement, or a condition precedent for 
voting. And it has been held that the States 
can constitutionally so condition the right 
of suffrage. 

“The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such reg- 
ulations. * * +” 

This provision of the Constitution only 
gives Congress the power to regulate how a 
vote may be cast, not who may cast it. Ad- 
vocates of anti-poll-tax legislation claim 
that the tax encourages vote buying which 
leads to corruption and interferes with the 
manner of holding an election. Such round- 
about reasoning would result in killing the 
patient to cure his cold. 

The poll tax is not a tax on the right to 
vote, but is a tax which exists Independently 
of that right. Furthermore, many eligible 
voters are permitted to exercise their fran- 
chise without paying the tax, and such rea- 
sonable exemptions are constitutional. 

The poll tax applies equally to all races 
and does not discriminate against the Negro. 
In fact, although many Southern States have 
& larger Negro population than Texas, recent 
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figures reveal that Texas has the greatest 
number of registered Negro voters. 

Texas did not adopt the poll tax as a re- 
quirement for voting until 1903. Thus, it 
can be seen that the tax was not a post- 
reconstruction attempt to disfranchise the 
Negro. More likely it was intended to in- 
hibit the Populist movement and prevent 
fraud in elections by providing a registration 


The contention that the poll tax denies the 
States a republican form of government ap- 
pears to be without merit. The tax was 
originally introduced to extend suffrage to a 
larger class than had been permitted to vote 
under the freehold property qualifications. 
These latter qualifications existed in the 
States when the Constitution was adopted, 
and they have been held to be constitutional. 

Argument in favor of the constitutionality 
of an anti-poll-tax bill is based on the reluc- 
tance of the Supreme Court to nullify an 
act of Congress, and the contention that the 
poll tax might be characterized as a political 
question. The following language from 
United States v. Classic is frequently cited as 
supporting such legislation under the “neces- 
sary and proper” clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution: 

“While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 
for representatives in Congress is sometimes 
spoken of as a right derived from the States, 
this statement is true only in the sense that 
the States are authorized by the Constitu- 
tion, to legislate on the subject as provided 
by section 2 of article I, to the extent that 
Congress has not restricted State action by 
the exercise of its powers to regulate elec- 
tions under section 4 and its more general 
power under article I, section 8, clause 18 
of the Constitution to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers.” 

Although this dictum may be indicative of 
a trend toward greater national power over 
the States, it is believed that the better view 
would find a Federal anti-poll-tax bill un- 
constitutional. Congress should not be per- 
mitted to usurp the power of the States and 
the Supreme Court, by declaring a State's 
action invalid. If Congress could have de- 
termined voter eligibility constitutional 
amendments would not have been necessary 
in order to give Negroes and women the right 
to vote. 


Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the majority leader is ready to move 
a recess of the Senate at this point. 
With that understanding I shall be glad 
to yield the floor. I have concluded my 
second speech. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE—RES- 
OLUTION OF KANSAS VETERI- 
NARY ASSOCIATION 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association 

at an executive board meeting in 

Wichita on March 16, 1962, approved a 

resolution in regard to foot-and-mouth 

disease. 


Foot-and-mouth disease is a most 
contagious disease and I sincerely hope 
no action will be taken on the part of 
the Government that will in any way 
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remove Federal restrictions that would 
change our present regulations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION, FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


“Whereas foot-and-mouth disease is one 
of the most highly infectious of all diseases 
of cloven-hoofed animals and we have been 
extremely fortunate in keeping our domestic 
livestock free of this most contagious and 
costly disease; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States had a scientific mission investigate 
the present status of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and the 
island of Tierra del Fuego with the possi- 
bility of reducing the restrictions placed up- 
on animals and meats from these areas; and 

“Whereas laws passed by the Congress of 
the United States and enforced by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are designed to pre- 
vent the introduction of foot-and-mouth 
disease from these countries; and 

“Whereas foot-and-mouth disease has been 
introduced into the United States on nine 
different occasions, into Mexico at least once 
and Canada once, and further, two of the 
outbreaks in the United States were fairly 
definitely traced to meats originating in 
South American countries; and 

“Whereas the costs to this country of erad- 
icating the Mexican and the U.S. outbreaks 
have run into many millions of dollars; and 

“Whereas should the disease be introduced 
and become established due to unsuccessful 
attempts to eradicate it, this country would 
be burdened with one of the most costly and 
serious diseases known to man, as well as 
quarantines and embargoes invoked by other 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, The Kansas Veterinary Medical 
Association requests the Congress of the 
United States and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to continue to prohibit the importation 
of cloven-hoofed animals and fresh meats 
thereof from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease or rinderpest exist and, fur- 
ther, that no portion of such country, such as 
the island of Tierra del Fuego, be regarded as 
free from these diseases and that, further, 
the Secretary not permit any relaxation in 
the present requirements imposed on ani- 
mals and meats from the countries referred 
to until it has been definitely proven beyond 
any doubt that there could be no hazard to 
the livestock of this country; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of the associa- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
the congressional delegates of the State of 
Kansas.” 


This resolution was submitted by the Dis- 
ease Control Committee of the Kansas Vet- 
erinary Medical Association to the executive 
board of said association, in regular meeting 
in Wichita, Kans., on March 16, 1962, and 
approval and adoption of said resolution 
was requested by the aforesaid committee. 
The resolution, as submitted, was approved 
and adopted by the executive board and it 
was ordered that the resolution should be 
entered into and become a part of the min- 
utes of the aforementioned meeting and that 
the executive secretary of the Kansas Veter- 
inary Medical Association submit said reso- 
lution to all necessary and proper author- 
ror same being hereby done on March 17, 


JouN D. KREKLAND, 
Executive Secretary, 
Kansas Veterinary Medical Association, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for him- 
self and Mr. ELLENDER) : 

S. 3060. A bill modifying the Calcasieu 
River and Pass, La., navigation project, to 
provide for the construction of a salt-water 
barrier system; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lonc of Louisiana 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 3061. A bill for the relief of Jorge Sho- 
jiro Mukoyama, Mizuzu Theresa Mukoyama, 
and Takumi Frederico Mukoyama; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. BURDICK) : 

S. 3062. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act so as to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to permit the harvesting of hay on 
conservation reserve acreage under certain 
conditions; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

j By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3063. A bill to incorporate the Metro- 
politan Police Relief Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the name of the 

Senator from North Dakota [Mr. BUR- 

DICK] may be added as a cosponsor of 

the joint resolution—Senate Joint Reso- 

lution 142—proposing an amendment of 
the Constitution relating to equal rights 
for men and women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY HARMFUL 
EFFECTS OF CIGARETTE SMOK- 
ING—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 16, 1962, the names of 
Senators Moss, CLARK, RANDOLPH, YOUNG 
of Ohio, Morse, and Hickey were added 
as additional cosponsors of the joint res- 
olution—Senate Joint Resolution 174— 
to authorize the establishment of a com- 
mission to study the harmful effects of 
cigarette smoking, introduced by Mrs. 
NEUBERGER on March 16, 1962. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the 25th 
day of March will mark the 141st anni- 
versary of the independence of the Greek 
nation from the Ottoman Turk, and 
Greeks throughout the world will joy- 
ously mark the occasion. 

In an awareness of centuries of history 
of extreme pertinence today, we join our 
Greek friends in commemorating Greek 
Independence Day. 

Mr. President, there are two prominent 
forms of society in the world today vying 
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one with the other in a deathly struggle 
for eminence. One form is European. 
It is constructed on principles holding 
that each individual is unique and en- 
dowed with certain inalienable rights, 
that he is entitled by nature and God's 
will to freely join his fellow men in so- 
ciety and to form a government to rule 
over them which will reflect the will of 
the informed majority in that society. 

It is an idea unique to Europe. It 
came to light in ancient Greece and 
through subsequent centuries on Eu- 
ropean soil it has been nurtured and 
nourished and developed and perfected 
to the end that its benefits might reach 
all of mankind. This idea has been ex- 
ported to many parts of the world and 
it has brought light and civilization and 
good life to millions of persons. 

The other form of society is built on 
that aberration of the human mind 
which holds one individual so supreme 
that his authority is absolute and that 
all others in the realm are like chattel 
of the ruler. This form of society has 
held sway in the East for centuries and 
today sits like a black plague on almost 
the entire Asiatic Continent from China 
to Soviet Russia and has brought such 
suffering and degradation to masses of 
human beings as would tax the credulity 
of Satan himself. 

Greece throughout her glorious his- 
tory has looked across that narrow body 
of water which separates Europe from 
the East. In the very dawn of European 
history, Greek city states already putting 
into practice the theory of democratic 
government met and repulsed the threat 
of the Persian autocrat who would bring 
the Asiatic principle of absolute des- 
potism to Europe. 

In the Christian era the Greeks for cen- 
turies heroically opposed and stemmed 
the incursions of the despotic Otto- 
man Turks into Europe before being 
overwhelmed. This calamity did not 

daunt the fighting spirit of the Greek 
people. They resisted and fought the 
Ottoman with all their might until 
finally their unrelenting efforts for free- 
dom were rewarded in 1821 with the re- 
establishment of the independence of the 
Greek nation. 

In the Second World War, the Greek 
nation fought valiantly against the 
monstrous Axis dictators. And with the 
close of that war, Greece was once again 
threatened by an Eastern despotism, 
this time from the direction of Soviet 
Russia, but happily, with energetic 
American aid, she was successful in re- 
“sisting that threat. 

Mr. President, our commemorating 
Greek Independence Day serves as re- 
confirmation of our devotion to demo- 
cratic principles and of our faith that 
the idea which came to light in Greece 
thousands of years ago will surely ulti- 

mately win over the powers of darkness 
which threaten the world today. 


TENTH ANNUAL PRESIDENTIAL 
PRAYER BREAKFAST 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday morning, March 1, 1,000 per- 
sons, including the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, mem- 
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bers of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of our Government, 
delegates to the conference, and repre- 
sentatives of the Council of Christian 
Leadership groups attended the Presi- 
dential prayer breakfast at the May- 
flower Hotel, in Washington, D.C. 

This gathering of the leaders in Gov- 
ernment, the clergy, and lay leaders at 
a prayer breakfast where we rededicated 
ourselves to the spiritual values which 
have been, and are, basic in our Nation’s 
history, was most inspirational. It 
should create confidence among peoples 
everywhere. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of the pro- 
gram and the statements made by the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President, Dr. Billy Graham, and others 
who participated. 

There being no objection, the program 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL PRAYER BREAKFAST PROGRAM 

8 am.—"Battle Hymn of the Republic“: 
Basic School Chorus, Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. 

Invocation: Rev. Richard C. Halverson, 
associate director, International Christian 
Leadership. 

Welcome: Senator FRANK CARLSON. 

Breakfast. 

Greeting from ICL Conference, Judge 
Boyd Leedom, president, International Chris- 
tian Leadership. 

Introduction of host: Senator Frank CARL- 
SON, 

Remarks: Mr. William C. Jones. 

Scripture reading—Old Testament, Psalm 
1: The Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; New 
Testament, Ephesians 6:10-18: the Honor- 
able Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury 


Message from U.S. House of Representa- 
tives: Hon. E. C. Gar mas, Member of Con- 
gress. 

Message from US. Senate: Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, JR. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Solo: Norman Nelson. 

Message: The Honorable Price Daniel, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Texas. 

Message: Dr. Billy Graham. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


“America”: Last stanza with the audience 
standing. 
“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King.” 
Benediction: Dr. Abraham Vereide, found- 
er, International Christian Leadership. 


OPENING PRAYER BY Dr. RICHARD C. 
HALVERSON 


This can be a perfunctory meeting, or it can 
be a time when God can really meet us in 
blessing for a nation and our world. Before 
I lead in the invocation, I should like to 
read something I read in the Pentagon yes- 
terday. entitled, “What Lincoln Has To Say 
to Us.” “It is the duty of nations and of 
men to own their dependence upon the over- 
ruling power of God. To confess their sins 
and transgressions in humble sorrow, yet 
with assured hope that genuine repentance 
will lead to mercy and pardon and blessing. 
We have grown in numbers, wealth and 
power, as no other nation has grown. But 
we have forgotten God. We have forgotten 
the gracious hand that served us in peace, 
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and multiplied, and enriched and strength- 
ened us. We have vainly imagined that all 
the blessings were produced by some supe- 
rior virtue and wisdom of our own. It be- 
hooves us, then, to humble ourselves, to 
confess our national sins, and to pray for 
clemency and forgiveness.” Let us pray: 
Our Heavenly Father, we take seriously these 
words, from a former President of the United 
States. And we do come before Thee this 
morning, first of all acknowledging our fail- 
ure to acknowledge Thee as we should. Con- 
fessing the fact that we have taken for 
granted Thy gifts. We do humble ourselves 
before Thee this morning, asking Thy for- 
giveness, for our forgetfulness. We thank 
Thee for preserving our President and Vice 
President and Cabinet through this past 
year, since we last met. And now our Father, 
we wait upon Thee this morning for the 
blessing which only Thou art able to give, 
In a world in which millions never know the 
luxury of a full stomach, grant that we shall 
greatly enjoy this food this morning, Let 
Thy blessing be upon each person present. 
Grant that this breakfast shall be a source 
of strength and encouragement, to the Pres- 
ident and the Vice President and all in au- 
thority who are present this morning. We 
thank Thee for this time together, for the 
presence of the Son of God, and for the 
blessing we know we are to receive. Through 
Jesus Christ, our living Lord. Amen. 


MESSAGE OF WELCOME BY SENATOR CARLSON 


I'm delighted that there are so many here 
this morning for this 10th annual prayer 
breakfast. This breakfast, as you know, is 
known as the Presidential prayer breakfast, 
and of course we are greatly honored that 
the President of the United States is meeting 
with us. This annual breakfast is in com- 
memoration of the organization of a prayer 
group of some over 25 years ago, which was 
organized in Seattle, Wash. And I am glad 
to report that this year an ever-increasing 
number of prayer breakfasts are being held 
not only in the United States, but in many 
foreign countries. Practically every State in 
the Union has held a Governor's prayer 
breakfast, and last week I attended an out- 
standing breakfast given by Mayor H. Roe 
Bartle in Kansas City, Mo. It is encouraging 
to know the interest that is being manifested 
in these breakfasts. It can be truly said, 
that last week, as Col. John Glenn ascended 
into the outer space, that there were more 
people praying in our Nation on that day, 
than on any other day in our Nation's his- 
tory. The cornerstone of the American life 
rests on a strong prayer foundation. I 
firmly believe that the greatness of America 
comes from the loyalty, the patriotism, the 
righteousness of our people. It is imperative 
in order to preserve and save our sacred 
freedoms, that we have a strong and 
courageous God-fearing people and a total 
mobilization of all of the spiritual forces of 
this Nation. We welcome you here this 
morning. 


GREETINGS From ICL CONFERENCE BY JUDGE 
Born LEEDOM 


Mr. President, Mr. Vice President, and all 
you other distinguished gentlemen, Inter- 
national Christian Leadership is as broad in 
scope as the boundless love of Jesus Christ. 
It is a movement, rather than an organiza- 
tion, in which any person concerned about 
his relationship with God may become a 
participant. It is a fellowship in Christ that 
is truly evangelistic, truly Catholic, truly 
reformed. The words International Chris- 
tian Leadership serve only as one identifica- 
tion among others, of a way of life which is 
2,000 years old. The only credential is the 


Spirit of Christ, written not on paper, but on 
the pages of the human heart. ICL stands 
for the difference between lipservice and ac- 
tion. This fellowship sees no barrier in de- 
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nominational or racial lines. It has no pre- 
cept that it impinges upon the church, and 
only seeks to help. Thus it encompasses all 
of christendom. It recognizes with deep rey- 
erence, a marvelous heritage from Judaism, 
whose monumental gifts to humanity are 
climaxed by the very gift of the Christ, 
whom we adore. Beyond this, the fellowship 
would join hands around the world, with all 
men of good will, in a cooperative effort to 
establish the kingdom of God upon the 
earth. But the faith of many Americans is 
totally unconvincing. God is so vague, for 
many of us, that He is unnoticed in our 
lives, This superficial faith in a God we do 
not really know is America’s Achilles’ heel, 
and our greatest evil. There are many lesser 
evils. Motion pictures, books, and maga- 
zines, debasers of the human spirit, degrade 
us awfully. It seems strange that we all put 
up with this spectacle. And thus we become 
participants in a great national sin. 
Although progress has been made in the 
areas of juvenile delinquency and crime and 
corruption in our economic structure, these 
social blemishes continue to beset us. To 
many if not to most of us, racial integration 
is only a pious platitude. These conditions 
all are symptoms of our spiritual anemia, 
And overshadowing all is the ominous 
threat, from a small group of people on the 
outside, to impose their way of life over the 
glorious way that we have had. They, if not 
we, are burning zeal and true commitment 
to their cause. Americans must break the 
shackles of this unusual moral and ethical 
laxity by a new and vital spirituality that 
sets men on fire for good. For only where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, is there true liberty. 
Our gratitude is unbounded for the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and all the other 
distinguished men who are in this remark- 
able gathering, for the contribution here 
made, to Godliness. Our prayer this morn- 
ing is that the hand of God will truly touch 
each life and heart, and as the great Lincoln 
prayed before us that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom. 
Then who shall stop us, as we move on to 
create a just and a righteous world, for all 
men everywhere? Spirit of God, here with us 
today, in this room, reveal yourself to each 
of us, in a new and a marvelous way. 


INTRODUCTION OF HEAD TABLE: MR. FREEMAN, 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; GOVERNOR DAL- 
TON, GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI; Mr. HODGES, 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE; MR. GEDAT, MEM- 
BER OF GERMAN PARLIAMENT; MR. WARREN, 
Curer JUSTICE; MR. McCormack, SPEAKER 
OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; MR. STEN- 
NIS, SENATOR, MISSISSIPPI; Mr. RIBICOFF, 
SECRETARY HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE; GOVERNOR ANDERSON, GOVERNOR OF 
Kansas; Mr. Day, POSTMASTER GENERAL 


INTRODUCTION OF HOST BY SENATOR CARLSON 


This will be the fifth time that we have 
been his guest at a Presidential prayer 
breakfast. Not only that, he has hosted over 
220 of these Christian witness and banquets 
in the United States, and in some foreign 
countries, during the last 6 years. He has 
made 15 trips to Moscow, and 28 trips 
to Japan. He is a member of the National 
Board of the ICL, a member of Billy Gra- 
ham's personal board of directors, a great 
friend, a great Christian layman, I give you 
Bill Jones, W. C. Jones, of Los Angeles. 

STATEMENTS BY W.C. JONES, OUR HOST 

I believe that when a person acknowledges 
Jesus Christ and turns his life over to Him, 
that He gives a unique experience to each 
individual. I think that in the sharing of 
these experiences, we come to see how Jesus 
Christ does effect a life. I know that I never 
knew what forgiveness was until I had an 
employee that had committed infractions of 
rules and I brought him into the office and 
explained to him that my customers were 
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spending their full time condemning me and 
I just didn’t feel like financing it at the 
moment, so I asked him to just leave his job. 
He asked me to forgive him. And I was so 
embarrassed, I told him to go right back to 
work and forget it and the memory of the 
whole incident left at that time. I tasted 
in my own experience, what it meant when He 
sald that He had forgiven my sins. Never 
again to remember them. This man is still 
with my company. I never knew what the 
love of God was until I see it in my own 
children. They can grieve me, they can 
disappoint me, they can do almost anything 
to upset me, but they're absolutely powerless 
to change the fact that I love them. And 
this is my understanding that I can't change 
the fact that God loves me. And if I wasn't 
sure of that, I couldn’t exist. My love for 
God is found when God says I love Him, 
as in John 14; 21. “He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me.” And this is my expression of 
my love for God. 

I've had two unique experiences here 
recently, that one of them I'm sure is on the 
lighter side, and I hope you'll forgive me for 
relating it, but in my church we have a 
Sunday school, and I was vice president of 
the class for 2 years, and I thought it was 
time that I was president, so they had a 
nominating committee, and on the night 
when the candidates left the room while they 
decided who was to be president, I felt sorry 
for this opponent, but someone had to lose, 
and in this particular case that’s the way it 
turned. But while I was gone, one of the 
members of the committee said: “Now we 
don’t have to worry about Bill Jones, we 
know him, but this other fellow we're not 
quite sure of. So by solving this we'll make 
Bill vice president again, and make the other 
fellow president.” So when I came back into 
the room, to accept the presidency, and they 
announced to me that I was going to be vice 
president again, and make the other fellow 
president, something within me welded up 
and I thought they ruined my evening, and 
I'm sure going to take care of theirs. So I 
just explained that Dr. Graham sent me 
around on many important missions, and I 
just couldn't waste my time as vice presi- 
dent, but if I'd been elected president, I 
could have afforded the time. I went home 
and tried to sleep, and no sleep came, and 
the next night no sleep, and the next night 
no sleep. And finally 8 days later, I called 
up each member of that nominating com- 
mittee and asked them to forgive me. And, 
I said, not only that, but I'd like to nominate 
myself for vice president. Well, they weren’t 
sure they even wanted me for that, then. 
But they did. They were very good to me, 
and let me be vice president again. The 
following night, my technical publishing 
society nominated me, or rather I was first 
vice president of this, and they even had a 
second and third one. So I'd financed this 
group even, and on the night of election, on 
the way to this meeting, I prayed, and I said, 
“God, if being president of this society is 
going to interfere with what you have for 
me this year, don’t let me get it.” They 
nominated a guy that hadn't been to a meet- 
ing for a year and elected him. Then I 
walked up to him, for I had an answer to 
prayer. And that was the most thrilling mo- 
ment of my life. God had taken my Christ- 
ian friends to get this rottenness out. And 
this is the meaning of church. That we 
might share, and within the Christian fellow- 
ship, find that which is unpleasing with God 
that we might go into the world and become 
a witness for Jesus Christ. 

Mr. President, there's one other incident 
that concerns you, and were it not for how 
it turned out, I’m afraid that I would be 
ashamed to even mention it. But on elec- 
tion night, when you were elected President, 
I was very angry and resentful, because I 
had a prejudice against you because you 
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were of the Catholic faith. And it scared 
me, because 3 months later I had to stand 
up here and talk to you about the love of 
God, and I knew I couldn’t do it. And I 
prayed. Two months later this whole thing 
dissolved. The prejudice was as real as if 
I even thought what it was, though I didn't 
know what it was, but it was just as real as 
if I knew what I was prejudiced about. And, 
then to have it disappear and replace itself 
with a concern that found itself in the 
family joining with me in prayer. This, to 
me, is the reality that Jesus Christ brings 
into a life. When even prejudices and all 
these things can be dissolved in prayer. 
Jesus Christ. What an experience. Mr. 
Vice President, I know that this has been 
a great crusade on your part then, and I 
understand now, through my own personal 
experience, what you covet for every Amer- 
ican, that we might all share this oneness. 
And this whole new life began for me the 
night I asked Jesus Christ to come into my 
heart. Thank you. 


MESSAGE FROM THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Senator Cartson, Mr. President, Mr. Chief 
Justice, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chairman, most dis- 
tinguished guests, I'm thinking this morn- 
ing of the most popular preacher who ever 
lived in my own hill country. His popularity, 
he explained, was due to the fact that he 
offered a silent prayer for himself each Sun- 
day morning before his sermon. It went 
something like this: “Lord, fill me with 
worthwhile stuff, and tell me when I've said 
enough.” This is a good prayer for a Vice 
President. 

We meet here this morning on the oldest 
frontier of man's communion with his God. 
It is fitting and proper that we do this, in 
the Capital of our country. Awesome powers 
and even more awesome responsibility are 
concentrated here in the hands of a chosen 
few, who serve as our leaders. But this an- 
nual breakfast serves to remind us all of the 
old and strong American belief that national 
power, without prayer, would be only na- 
tional arrogance. 

In saying this, we must acknowledge that 
there are those in our country and in other 
parts of the world, who abhor power, and 
who would have their leadership rely on 
prayer alone. From persons of such con- 
victions, we hear calls against creating or 
maintaining the essential elements of na- 
tional power. For those so moved by devo- 
tion to the spirit of their religious convic- 
tions, we have the deepest respect. But at 
the same time, I believe we should say this: 
If power without prayer would be arrogance, 
prayer without power would be, in these 
times, ultimate folly. To be moral, free 
nations need not be weak. The highest 
morality of national leadership, is to create 
and to maintain the strength essential to 
the preservation of our beliefs. It is for 
the wisdom to use our power wisely, that 
we should pray. It has been said that what 
men usually ask for when they pray is 
that two and two may not make four. In 
today's world, strength and courage make 
the four of peace on this earth. It is for 
this wisdom that we must pray in these 
days, when our national skills and abilities 
are opening new horizons of man’s greatest 
adventure among the stars, and we are all 
very thankful that our latest adventure and 
the hero of that adventure, Colonel Glenn, 
is the kind of a man that every mother 
and every father, and every religious leader 
in the world can point to with great pride. 
By dedicating our national efforts toward 
strength, we are bringing into being new 
capabilities for peace. So let us remain sin- 
gle minded in devotion to that goal. Re- 
membering the advice of Henry Ward Beech- 
er, who said, “That prayer, as a first and 
second and third element of the Christian 
life, should open, should prolong, and should 
conclude each day.” 
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Old Testament reading: Psalm 1, by the 
Honorable Abraham Ribicoff. 

New Testament reading: Ephesians 6, by 
the Honorable Douglas Dillon. 


Messace From U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES BY Hon. E. C. GATHINGS 


Senator CarLsoN, Mr. President, Mr. Chief 
Justice, Mr. Speaker, distinguished guests, 
gentlemen, on behalf of the House Prayer 
Breakfast Group, I would like to express 
appreciation to Dr. Abraham Vereide, for his 
tireless effort, in the furtherence of 
Christianity. We trust that his years may 
be many in thẹ service of the Master. The 
association with these splendid men in our 
group has been an enriching experience in- 
deed. It has helped us to grow in spirit 
and in service. F. B. Myer wrote, that on 
the triple doorway of a great cathedral 
in Milan were three inscriptions spanning the 
archway. On one is carved the very fine 
wreath of roses, and the words “All that 
which pleases is just for a moment,” Over 
another is sculptured a cross upon which 
we read, “All that which troubles is just for 
a moment,” Underneath the great central 
archway in the main aisle is the inscription 
“That only is important, which is eternal.” 

Shortly after the end of World War II, Mrs. 
Gathings and I built a farm implement 
building with our life savings. That build- 
ing was built in a very thriving little city 
on the Broadway of America. I thought here 
would be a good source of income for us, 
and for our children, later on. A long-term 
lease was made with a substantial firm, the 
proceeds from which would retire all the 
indebtedness on the building, pay the taxes, 
the interest, the upkeep and the insurance. 
Such an ideal arrangement would mean a 
small amount of security to us. The situa- 
tion looked good, real good. An unusual 
snowstorm visited our home city. It was 
7 or 8 inches deep. The phone rang one 
night here in Washington, and it was from 
an insurance agent that held the insur- 
ance on that building. I was told that the 
shop portion of that building had totally 
collapsed. I asked was there any coverage 
in the policy? Not for snow damage. No 
insurance. Where had I placed my trust? 
In brick, fixtures, material wealth. After 
quite a time had passed away, I determined 
that I needed guidance and direction. I 
thought I should take an inventory. An 
accounting, to exalt Christ. There is a 
promise in the Scripture, “Ask and it shall 
be given, Seek and ye shall find, Knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.” To examine 
those words, it is found that you yourself 
have quite a lot to do. You have quite a 
part to play. Steadfast action and effort is 
required. Ask, seek, knock. Meaning work, 
and determination if we want God's as- 
sistance. I have never regretted the cave- 
in of that shop portion of that building, 
the loss suffered, was just for a moment. 
There are values that are lasting and secure. 
Among those are contentment, serenity, 
peace of mind. No one ever came to Jesus 
for assistance and was turned away. It’s 
only when Christ is with us that we feel 
firm, secure, and safe. No matter how dif- 
ficult the problem, how dark the night, God 
is always close by. His grace is the answer 
for every need of man, 


MESSAGE FROM THE U.S. SENATE BY SENATOR 
Sam J, ERVIN, JR. 


Mr. President, friends, as a member of the 
Senate prayer group, I am deeply grateful 
to International Christian Leadership for the 
privilege it affords me each week to lay aside 
for a time, the burdens of office and join 
senatorial colleagues in meditation upon the 
everlasting thing. I will speak of one of 
the everlasting things—faith. Faith is de- 
scribed in the majestic language of the 
King James version of the Bible, as the sub- 
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stance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” 

The canny Scotchman, Thomas Carlyle, 
made a profound observation when he said, 
“A man lives by believing something, not by 
debating and arguing many things.” As 
the evidence of things not seen, faith 
proves to men and women the realities of 
the ‘positive beliefs by which they live and 
for which they are willing to die. Faith is 
not a fallout shelter, to which men and 
women can flee for refuge from the storms 
of life. It is instead, an inner force which 
gives them the strength to face those storms 
and their consequences with courage and 
serenity of spirit. In times of greatest stress, 
faith has a miraculous power to lift ordinary 
men and women to greatness. Faith is ex- 
hibited at its best in the lives of those 
men and women who trust the promises of 
God. At a time when her physical eyes were 
failing, Annie Johnson Flynt saw these 
promises with eyes of faith and described 
them for us in her inspiring little poem 
entitled “What God Hath Promised”: “God 
hath not promised skies always blue, flower- 
strewn pathways, all our lives through. God 
hath not promised sun without rain, joy 
without sorrow, peace without pain. But 
God hath promised strength for the day, 
rest for the labor, light for the way. 
Grace for the trials, help from above, un- 
failing sympathy, undying love.” If we 
have faith in the promises of God, we can 
face with courage and serenity of soul, the 
perilous days which lie ahead. 

Solo—Norman Nelson: “Mr. President, 
when we think of the greatness of God, 
and all He means to us, there are no words, 
there are no songs, which can adequately 
express His majesty. But I think that this 
song comes as close as any I know: “How 
Great Thou Art.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HONORABLE PRICE DANIEL 


Senator CARLSON, Mr. President, members 
of the Court, the Congress, the Cabinet, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
it is a great privilege to meet in prayer 
with the leaders of our Nation on this an- 
nual occasion when we witness again our 
faith in God and meet together to call upon 
Him for guidance in our personal and pub- 
lic lives. This Presidential prayer breakfast 
has become one of the most significant an- 
nual events in the life of our country. It 
recognizes the importance of faith and 
prayer to each of us as individuals, to the 
future of our Nation, and the future of our 
fellow man throughout the world. One of 
the most significant aspects, in my opinion, 
is the image of America’s leadership and 
ideals which this meeting projects to our 
own people, and to the people throughout 
the world. 

While a Member of the U.S. Senate and 
of the Senate prayer group, it was my 
privilege to help plan the first of these 
Presidential prayer breakfasts. 

I congratulate the Senate and House group 
and ICL and especially Dr. Vereide, for con- 
tinuing this wonderful occasion. And I 
congratulate the President and all in au- 
thority who have cooperated and worked 
together. Especially do I want to congratu- 
late International Christian Leadership and 
its staff for having carried these kind of 
prayer groups into all of the continents, 
many foreign nations, with over 200 regular 
prayer groups in the United States, Canada, 
and South America, 60 in Europe, 15 in 
Asia, and 4 in Africa. Indeed this is a world- 
wide movement “for leaders led by God, and 
His holy word.” 

While a Member of the U.S. Senate, if I 
may be permitted this personal word of 
gratitude, nothing encouraged or inspired or 
sustained me more than the weekly meetings 
at the prayer breakfasts, and the Presidential 
prayer breakfast, my membership in ICL, 
and later when I served as its president. 
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When I returned to Texas to become Gov- 
ernor, the first event of my inauguration 
was a Governor’s prayer breakfast, attended 
by all members of the legislature, State offi- 
cials and many other citizens. Dr. Billy 
Graham was our speaker, and as usual this 
great ambassador of what we believe in in 
this land, brought a great message which 
inspired the people of our State. We have 
repeated this each morning of each succeed- 
ing inauguration. As Senator CARLSON has 
already said, 45 States now have Governor's 
prayer breakfasts, and many of them are 
being held tocay, including one in the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion in Austin, simultaneously 
with our breakfast here. 

From the day when our earliest permanent 
settlers, moved by the desire for religious 
freedom, began their Mayflower compact with 
the words “In the Name of God.” Through 
all American history there are the golden 
threads of religious conviction. The whole 
spiritual concept of American democracy was 
written in our Declaration of Independence 
in the words, “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, That all men are created equal. 
That they are endowed by their Creator,” 
not the state nor a government, but by their 
Creator “with certain inalienable rights.” 
Four times in that immortal document by 
one name or another, God is mentioned, as 
the provider of our rights. All of the in- 


| dividual rights upon which our freedom is 


based, 

Our political system, it is true, adheres to 
the principle of separation of church and 
state. But never have we called for separa- 
tion of church and statesman. The very 
men who wrote the separation of church and 
state doctrine of the U.S. Constitution, 
found it necessary to call upon God 
in prayer before they could resolve their 
political, economic, and personal differences. 

The Congress, which is specifically enjoined 
to adhere to this constitutional inhibition, 
nevertheless opens its sessions with prayer. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
which must apply and enforce this doctrine 
o° separation of church and state, opens each 
of its sessions with the intonation “God save 
the United States, and this honorable Court.“ 
The Court in its opinions has stated that ours 
is a “Christian country,” and in one of the 
latest of those opinions, Mr. Justice Douglas 
wrote “We are a religious people, whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 

President Kennedy, who has courageously 
defended the principal of separation of 
church and state, like his predecessors, took 
his oath of office with hand upon the Bible, 
and he, like most of his predecessors, sets a 
good example by attending his church and 
practicing his religion. 

Thus from the landing of the Pilgrims to 
this Presidential Prayer Breakfast, the found- 
ers and leaders of our country and the ma- 
jority of our citizens have believed in God 
and subscribed to Christian principals of 
freedom, equality, justice, and love, and the 
theory that individual human beings can 
be trusted to govern themselves. We have 
not been perfect in our application of these 
principals at home, and in this generation 
we seem to have failed to project the image 
of our American beliefs and our ideals to 
the people of the other lands. 

I fear that today our Nation suffers abroad 
from an image that we Americans put first 
the almighty dollar, much in the same fash- 
ion that my beloved State of Texas suffers in 
some regions of our own country, from a 
false image that wealth and riches consti- 
tute our primary concern in life. How many 
people in other lands know that the spiritual 
and moral beliefs of this Nation, and the 
Christian love that makes our people con- 
cerned about their lives as fellow human 
beings and interested in a brotherly way in 
their struggle against oppression, injustices, 
poverty, sickness, and disease? 
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From what I've observed in Europe and 
Asia, too many of their people believe that 
the interest of our people is motivated en- 
tirely by what money and security we can 
obtain from our acts of friendship and con- 
cern. True, our governmental aid must be 
tied to a governmental purpose, but the love 
and concern of the majority of the citizens 
and leaders of this Nation have no such 
limitations. They are based upon our be- 
lief in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and the two great 
commandments of the Master, “Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind”; and 
“To love thy neighbor as thyself,” the Master 
added, “On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” 

And I submit to you this morning that 
upon these two commandments and the 
principle of individual liberty, equality, Jus- 
tice, and love which flow from them hangs 
the only hope of peace and understanding 
and freedom for the people of the world 
and the only guarantee for the continued 
success and happiness of the people of our 
own nation. 

These principles of Christianity and free- 
dom once formed the image of America in 
the foreign lands and inspired other people 
to follow our example in rebelling against 
tyranny and choosing democracy as the best 
means for correcting injustices, relieving 
oppressions, and providing for the common 
welfare. That was in the time when with 
missionary zeal believers in Christianity and 
democracy were getting their true message, 
the true American image, to the minds of 
men throughout the world. 

If communism finally engulfs the world, 
it will not be the fault of our Government, 
or the failure of our wealth, or weapons, or 
diplomacy. It will be because those of us 
who profess the fatherhood of God, and the 
brotherhood of man, fail to carry out the 
great commission of our Lord, that we spread 
His teachings to all nations, and to all men. 
He taught no system of government, no po- 
litical science or economy, but He taught 
principles of brotherhood, charity, and lib- 
erty, which have resulted in more freedom, 
social justice, and progress in this land and 
elsewhere, than any other philosophy. 
Faith and prayers are essential, but they 
must be followed by action. If we fail in 
this hour of crisis, we fail not only our 
Lord, but we fail our country and the free 
world. The hope of the world lies in our 
willingness to present the true image of 
Christ and the true image of American 
ideals to those who seek the course of justice 
and freedom. This is the message of Inter- 
national Christian Leadership. In the 
words of the Scripture, we shall succeed: 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by My 
spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


MESSAGE From Dr. BILLY GRAHAM 


Senator CarLSON, Mr. President, distin- 
guished guests, I’ve just come back from 
Latin America where I've been for the last 
few weeks. And down there, as you know, 
the Latins write in their political campaigns 
and their expressions on all the walls, and 
the buildings have great signs on them. 
Many of them would say, “Castro, si; Ken- 
nedy, no.“ Some of them would say “Ken- 
nedy, si; Castro, no,” and so forth. One of 
the most interesting signs I saw, was in 
Venezuela. And it said, “Kennedy, no; 
Jackie, si.” 

Guizot, the French historian, once asked 
James Russell Lowell, “How long do you 
think that the American public will endure?” 
Lowell replied: “So long as the ideas of its 
Founding Fathers continue to dominate.” 
When Alexis Tocqueville, the great French 
student of democracy, returned to France 
after a visit to America, he said to the Mem- 
bers of the French Parliament, “Sirs, I went 
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at your bidding; I ascended their mountains; 
I went down into their valleys; I visited their 
commercial markets and their emporiums of 
trade. I entered their legislative halls and 
their judicial courts. I searched everywhere 
in vain, until I entered a church. It was 
there, sirs, that I listened to the soul-eleva- 
ting Gospel as it fell from Sunday to Sunday 
upon the waiting multitudes. There, I 
learned why America is great and free.” 

The Psalmist said, “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord; and the people whom 
He hath chosen for His own inheritance.” 
And this Scripture indicates to me that God 
has a purpose in history. Dr. John McKay 
has suggested three basic attitudes which 
nations can have toward God. First there’s 
the secular nation, which eliminates God 
from its official relations, and adheres to some 
political or philosophical idea. Secondly, 
there’s the demonic nation which manufac- 
tures a god out of the state itself. Thirdly, 
there’s the covenant nation which grows out 
of an original loyalty and devotion to God, 
and which continues to draw upon its origins 
for strength. I believe that America today 
is a convenant nation. And that she will 
survive just as long as she remains loyal to 
her spiritual roots. The moral conduct 
which American life has historically de- 
manded has grown on a religious soil which 
recognizes the moral laws of God. The mo- 
rality of Justice, the claims of honesty, the 
regard for the respect of the rights of others, 
have grown on Judaeo-Christian soil. But 
something has happened. For a generation, 
we have been emphasizing material things. 
Carl Jung, the great psychiatrist, said “The 
central neurosis of our time is emptiness.” 
Ernest Hemingway said, just before he died, 
“I live in a vacuum that is as lonely as a 
radio tube; when the batteries are dead and 
there’s no current to plug it into.” This is 
the spiritual and moral biography of too 
many Americans. 

Almost all the leaders I talk to around 
the world about America are not afraid that 
we'll be defeated militarily, but that we will 
not have the moral and spiritual strength to 
endure for a generation. I believe, ladies 
and gentlemen, that what we need today is 
a spiritual renewal in America, and I be- 
lieve this prayer breakfast is one of the 
steps in that direction. I believe that we 
need to repent of our sins, that we need to 
turn to Jesus Christ on an individual basis. 
We say yes, we believe in faith, we believe 
in God, we believe in the Bible, we believe 
in the church, and we believe in all of these 
things. But we are not practicing it in our 
daily lives, as individuals. 

Jesus once said, “You serve me with your 
lips, but your heart is far from me.” God 
doesn't look on our outward appearances. 
He looks upon our hearts. Let Him see 
hearts filled with honesty and integrity and 
faith in Him. We could start today a move- 
ment across this country. I think we've 
seen in this outpouring of expression of 
Col. John Glenn, the hunger in this country 
for this type of thing. It could begin today. 

‘St * 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Senator, Judge, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Justice, 
Governors, gentiemen, I want to, as Presi- 
dent, express my appreciation to all those 
whose efforts make this breakfast possible. 
This is only one of a worldwide effort, I be- 
lieve, to build a closer and more intimate 
association among those of different faiths, 
in different countries, in different conti- 
nents, who are united by a common belief 
in God and therefore united in a common 
‘commitment to the moral order and as 
Governor Daniel said, “a relationship of the 
individual to the State.” The effort made 
in New Delhi among the World Council of 
Churches, the efforts that have been made 
in Europe, to build better understanding 
among men and women of different faiths, 
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the effort made in this country, I believe 18 
most important and most essential. I do not 
suggest that religion is an instrument in 
the cold war. Rather, it is the basis of the 
issue which separates us from those who 
make themselves our adversary. And at the 
heart of the matter, of course, is the position 
of the individual, his importance, his sanc- 
tity, his relationship to his fellow man, his 
relationship to his country and his State. 

This is in essence the struggle. And it is 
necessary, therefore, that in these difficult 
days, when men and women who have a 
strong religious conviction, are beleaguered 
by those who are neither hot nor cold, or 
by those who are icy cold. It is most im- 
portant that we make these common efforts 
as we do this morning. So I congratulate 
you all and express appreciation to you and 
hope that it will serve as an inspiration to 
others in other parts of our country. 

I believe yesterday we saw an interesting 
contrast in the response which Colonel 
Glenn made as to whether he had prayed, 
and he said he had not, that he had made 
his peace with his Maker many years before. 
And the statement made by Titov in which 
during his flight as he flew over the Soviet 
Union he realized, he said, the wonders of 
the Communist system. I preferred Colonel 
Glenn's answer, because I thought it was so 
solidly based in his own life, in his activi- 
ties in his church, and I think reflects a 
quality which we like to believe and I think 
we can believe is much a part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. So I congratulate you. 

On our program this morning, there is a 
quotation from Lincoln which I think is 
particularly applicable today. He said “I 
believe there is a God. I see the storm com- 
ing, and I believe He has a hand in it. If 
He has a part and a place for me, I believe 
that Iam ready.” We see the storm coming; 
and we believe He has a hand in it. And 
if He has a place and a part for us, I believe 
that we are ready. 


Tue BENEDICTION BY Dr. ABRAHAM VEREIDE 


“Our fathers’ God to thee, Author of Lib- 
erty, to Thee we sing; Long may our land 
be bright with freedom’s holy light; Protect 
us by Thy might, Great God our King.” 

And now we dedicate ourselves, afresh. 
Thankful for these wonderful statements 
made this morning for our Nation and its 
leadership. For our beloved President, and 
for all in position of responsibility with 
whom we are united, to carry forward to 
victory the great heritage that is ours. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Our Father, Who art in Heaven, Hallowed 
be Thy Name, Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done, on Earth as it is in Heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass us. And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is 
the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory 
forever. Amen. 

And now may the Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Love of God the Father. and the 
Fellowship—the Fellowship, worldwide, na- 
tionwide, in every area—the Fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit be with you all evermore. 
Amen. 


THE FAILURE TO PERMIT ALASKA 
TO ENJOY EXPORT-IMPORT 
RATES IS BOTH UNJUST AND 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, al- 

most a year ago on this floor, I called 
the attention of the Members of the Sen- 
ate to a rank injustice perpetrated 
against the State of Alaska in the fixing 
of railroad freight rates to Alaska. 


That injustice still continues. 
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The matter is not complex. 

It is simply that the railroads, be- 
ginning half a century ago, established 
a higher freight rate for the same mer- 
chandise moving from any place in the 
United States to Seattle if its destination 
is the State of Alaska than if its desti- 
nation is the State of Hawaii or Tokyo 
or Guam or Hong Kong or Australia or 
Chile. 

Although I am not a lawyer and cer- 
tainly not a constitutional expert, this, 
in my view, is a clear violation of article 
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I, section 9, clause 6 of the Constitution 
which provides: 
No preference shall be given by any Regu- 


lation of Commerce or Revenue to the Ports 
of one State over those of another . 


Let us look at a few of the railroad 
freight rates approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for various com- 
modities from several different parts of 
the United States and let us note how 
those rates change depending on whether 
the destination is the State of Hawaii or 
the State of Alaska. 


Railroad freight rates to Seattle 


[Rates per 100 pounds} 


Commodity 


Kenosha, Wis. 
Pontiac. Mich 


Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Louisville, 
-| Raleigh, N.C... 


Ultimate destinstion 


From 


Honolulu, | Seward, 
Hawaii Alaska 


$7. 83 $ 


Ky- 


PReppn 
888888 


Expressed in rates per hundred pounds 
these figures may not seem to disclose a 
huge discrimination. But consider that 
the rail charges to Seattle for a 2,500- 
pound automobile shipped from Detroit, 
Mich., and destined for Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, would amount to $195.75, while the 
rail charges for a similar automobile 
even if shipped on the same train would 
be $250 if if were destined for Seward, 
Alaska. This represents an arbitrary 
surcharge on Alaska-bound automobiles 
of $54.25, or approximately 25 percent 
more than on those bound for Hawaii. 

The decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upholding these dis- 
criminatory rates which obviously favor 
one port over another was rendered in 
1957 before Alaska became a State. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I can 
see no longer any logical basis for the 
decision of the Commission that freight 
moving to Hawaii is destined for a for- 
eign port but that freight moving to 
Alaska is destined for a domestic port. 

But whatever the underlying reasons 
for the 1957 decision of the Commission, 
it is my belief that statehood for Alaska 
changed the basic situation and that to- 
day, for the Commission to use the pow- 
er to regulate interstate commerce in 
such a manner as to discriminate against 
1 of the 50 States is entirely unconsti- 
tutional. 

Now I want to make it perfectly clear 
that I do not begrudge the great State 
of Hawaii these lower rates. I am happy 
for the people of Hawaii that, at least 
in this respect, they enjoy lower freight 
costs. Being a noncontiguous State—as 
is Alaska—I know that Hawaii suffers 
the higher cost of living resulting from 
high shipping costs. 

But my point, Mr. President, is that 
these lower rates should apply equally 
to the merchandise shipped to Seattle 
on American railroads and destined for 
points in the State of Alaska. 

I pointed all this out in my statement 
on the floor of the Senate on April 27, 
1961, when I introduced a resolution 


seeking through legislation to remedy 
this intolerable situation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remarks I made 
at that time be printed in full at the 
conclusion of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
regret to say, that in the months that 
have elapsed since that time, only a few 
rates have been reduced in response to 
my publicizing this discrimination, but 
the overall situation remains the same. 
I had hoped that merely by calling this 
situation to the attention of the rail- 
roads involved they would have volun- 
tarily moved long before this to rectify 
completely this longstanding injustice, 
which in the half century since these 
rates were initiated have cost the con- 
sumers of Alaska millions of dollars, and 
seriously retarded Alaska’s progress. 

The railroads have seen fit not to do so. 

This injustice cannot be permitted to 
continue. It contributes to the high cost 
of living in Alaska which is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the progress and 
development of my State. Every effort 
should be made to reduce it. The power 
to regulate commerce granted by the 
Constitution should not be misused with 
impunity. We are either a united 
nation of equal States or we are not. If 
the powers granted to the Congress in 
another clause of the Constitution— 
article I, section 8, clause 3—“To regu- 
late Commerce * * * among the several 
States” are to be so misused as to impose 
burdens upon a particular State, who 
among us can say where this discrimina- 
tion will end? 

It is my intention to use all the power 
at my disposal to end this discrimination 
against the State of Alaska by the rail- 
roads involved and as of now approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As a beginning, therefore, I have today 
directed a letter to Mr. M. F. Edbrooke, 
chairman, Transcontinental Freight Bu- 
reau, Chicago, Ill., requesting voluntary 
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action on the part of the railroads in 
equalizing the freight rates on goods des- 
tined for Alaska with those destined for 
Hawaii. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of my letter to Mr. Edbrooke be inserted 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
my sincere hope, Mr. President, that the 
railroads, without further ado on my 
part, will recognize the justice of Alas- 
ka’s position in this matter. In my 
opinion it is manifestly unfair for the 
railroads to use the exemption given 
them by the Congress from certain as- 
pects of the antitrust laws to promul- 
gate rates which discriminate against 
1 of the 50 States. That is a misuse 
of this exemption. 

It may be, Mr. President, that the 
time has come when the Congress 
should take a second look at how the 
railroads are using or misusing this ex- 
emption. 

I hope, Mr. President, that this will 
not become necessary. 


EXHIBIT 1 


A STRANGE DISscRIMINATION—THE UNIQUE 
PATTERN OF RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES TO 
ALASKA 


(Statement of Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Democrat, of Alaska, on the floor of the 
Senate on the introduction of a bill to 
establish equitable railroad freight rates) 


Mr. President, to ship an automobile from 
Pontiac, Mich., to Tokyo, it will cost $7.83 
per hundred pounds to send that car to 
Seattle for transshipment. 

However, if the same car is bound for 
Alaska on the same train at the same time, 
the railroad freight charges to Seattle will 
be $10 per hundred pounds—or more than $2 
more per 100 pounds, or more than $72 
more for shipment of a four-door Ford 
sedan to Alaska than the cost of shipment 
of the same car destined for Tokyo. 

I call to the attention of my good friends 
from Michigan, Senator Hart and Senator 
McNamara, that a reduction in the costs 
of shipments of automobiles for sale in Alas- 
ka might make it possible to reduce the 
number of surplus automobiles, over a mil- 
lion of which are in dealers’ warehouses, if 
these automobiles could be sold in greater 
quantities in Alaska, 

If a manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments in Chicago, Ill., wishes to ship them 
to Guam, the freight rate to Seattle would 
be $2.17 per hundred pounds for a 30,000- 
pound shipment. 

However, I am sure Senator Dovcuas, of 
Illinois, who is a distinguished economist, 
will be concerned that a shipment of the 
same weight of agricultural implements to 
Alaska will incur freight charges of $3.28, or 
more than $1 more per hundred pounds when 
shipped to Alaska. Senator , the 
distinguished minority leader, will, I am 
confident, also be interested in this and in 
the fact that a smaller shipment to Alaska 
will increase in transportation cost to as 
much as $4.48 per hundred pounds. 

Senator HUMPHREY and Senator MCCARTHY 
of Minnesota will be interested to know that 
manufacturers of agticultural implements 
in Minneapolis can ship their products to 
Hong Kong for $2.03 per hundred pounds. 

If they wish to ship a similar order of 
implements for use in the Matanuska Valley 
of Alaska the freight cost to Seattle would 
range from $3.12 to $4.27 per hundred 
pounds. 
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My distinguished colleagues from Indiana, 
Senator CAPEHART and Senator HARTKE, will 
be interested in the fact that a 40,000-pound 
shipment of electric cable manufactured in 
Hammond will travel to Seattle for $2.08 per 
hundred pounds if it is destined for Japan 
or Hawaii; but the same 40,000-pound ship- 
ment to Alaska will require payment of $2.65 
per hundred pounds in railroad freight rates 
to Seattle. Further, the cost of shipment 
to Alaska will advance to as much as $4.65 
per hundred pounds for a smaller shipment 
of 18,000 pounds. 

The same shipment of electric cable from 
New Orleans, La., to Samoa would cost $1.95 
per hundred pounds for shipment from New 
Orleans to Seattle. But I call the attention 
of Senator ELLENDER and Senator Longe, of 
the great State of Louisiana to the fact that 
if this electric cable is to be used in Alaska, 
the cost of shipment to Seattle would range 
from $2.06 to $4.52 per hundred pounds. 

From the State of Oklahoma shipments 
of canned or preserved foodstuffs destined 
for Manila will cost $1.38 for freight charges 
on a 60,000-pound shipment. However, Sen- 
ator Kerr and Senator Monroney will find 
it of interest that the same shipment des- 
tined for Alaska will incur freight charges 
to Seattle of from $1.58 per hundred pounds 
to $1.83 per hundred pounds. 

In the case of shipments of Phillip Morris 
cigarettes from Louisville, Ky., my good 
friends Senator Cooper and Senator MORTON 
will wish to be apprised of the fact that it 
will cost 28 cents more per hundred pounds 
for railroad freight charges for those cigar- 
ettes to be used in Alaska than if they are 
finally destined for Hong Kong, Okinawa, or 
Honolulu, 

Likewise, Senator Ervin and Senator JOR- 
DAN, of North Carolina, may be interested to 
know that shipments of Lucky Strike cigar- 
ettes from Raleigh will require payment of 
freight charges of 35 cents more per hundred 
pounds if they are bound for Anchorage than 
if they are going to other ports in the Pacific 
Ocean area. 

Manufacturers of dry goods, such as sheets, 
pillowcases, and dress materials originating 
at Sylacauga, Ala., La Grange, Ga., and Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., can ship their products more 
cheaply to Oceania, Aukland, Tokyo, or 
Okinawa than is the case with shipment of 
the same items to Alaska. 

I call the attention of my distinguished 
colleagues Senator SPARKMAN and Senator 
Hr, of Alabama, and Senator RUSSELL and 
Senator TALMADGE, of Georgia, and Senators 
JOHNSTON and THURMOND, of South Carolina 
to the fact that a reduction in transporta- 
tion costs of the dry goods manufactured by 
their constituents for sale in Alaska would 
greatly expand the market for these impor- 
tant items. 

Also, miscellaneous shipments of freight 
from Little Rock, Ark.; Chicago, III.; Shreve- 
port, La.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Columbus, Ohio; or from El Paso and 
San Antonio Tex., will cost more for ship- 
ment to Alaska via Seattle than if the same 
cargo is destined to Pacific points other than 
Alaska. 

Even beer from Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Milwaukee costs more in railroad freight 
charges if it is destined for Alaska than if 
it is going to other ports in the Pacific. I 
am sure Senator SYMINGTON and Senator 
Lone, of Missouri, and Senator Wimry and 
Senator Proxmire will take full notice of the 
fact that Alaskans might provide their con- 
stituents with an important market for their 
famous products if a reduction in freight 
rates could be accomplished, thus reducing 
retail prices in Alaska. 

To recite all the cases in which this dis- 
parity exists would be comparable with 
reading a mail order catalog into the rec- 
ord. Whether the item is structural steel 
from Birmingham, Ala., or from Hutchin- 
son, Kans., or Youngstown, Ohio; or paper 
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napkins from Minnesota, it costs more to 
ship it to Alaska than to other parts of the 
Pacific Ocean area. 

Manufacturers of all these, and other 
products, must wonder why this disparity in 
rates should exist, a disparity which con- 
stitutes an unjustified hindrance to the 
expansion of sales in Alaska. 

They must wonder why and want an end 
to a situation in which substantially higher 
freight charges are imposed by the railroads 
on shipments of commodities bound for 
Alaska than are charged on shipments of 
the same items shipped the same day, in the 
same freight cars, but destined for Tahiti, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, Manila, or Hawaii. 

It is more than a nuisance—it is a rank 
discrimination against Alaska and those 
manufacturers who would supply our con- 
sumers. 

The cause of this discriminatory rate pat- 
tern lies in the fact that, with the sanction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
transcontinental railroads carrying cargo 
to the port of Seattle, may charge the 
higher, domestic rates for goods destined 
for ports in Alaska than the lower import- 
export rates allowed for shipments to other 
ports in the Pacific Ocean area. 

A look at the area to which the preferen- 
tial, export-import rates apply reveals im- 
mediately the absurdity of this practice of 
rate determination. 

The part of the world which receives fa- 
vored treatment through application of ex- 
port-import, rather than domestic rates in- 
cludes all those locations (1) west of the 
170th meridan, west longitude and east 
of the 30th meridian, east longitude, (2) in 
Oceania on and east of the 170th meridian, 
west longitude, (3) on the west coast of 
Mexico, Central America, or South America, 
and (4) in certain instances points in the 
State of Hawaii. When this arbitrarily de- 
marcated area is located on a chart of the 
Pacific Ocean it will be seen that virtually all 
lands touching the Pacific Ocean are includ- 
ed within the low-rate region except Alaska 
and the west coast of Canada. 

It is of interest to note that much of this 
vast area engages in no commerce with the 
United States of any significance. For ex- 
ample, no trade now exists between Commu- 
nist China and the United States. However, 
if such trade should be resumed, this area 
would be entitled to a break on transporta- 
tion costs not allowed the citizens of the 
State of Alaska. There are thousands of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean so unimportant 
to American commerce as to be without sig- 
nificance. Yet the people living there are 
entitled to lower transportation costs on the 
goods they receive from the United States 
(in the isolated cases in which they are cus- 
tomers) than the people of Alaska. 

The only portion of Alaska lying within 
the magic line is the Aleutian Island chain— 
an area of negligible commercial importance 
in comparison with the rest of the State. 
With a population of only a few score people 
and no ports, the commerce of this part of 
Alaska is of no consequence in comparison 
with that of the rest of the State. On a 
comparison, then, with geographical areas 
within the preferred area, it would seem 
there is ample justification for inclusion of 
Alaska in that area. 

Now, if the allowance of export-import 
rates rather than domestic rates on rail 
shipments has any relationship to a need for 
connecting water transportation to port of 
final destination, then Alaska should cer- 
tainly qualify for the privilege. 

Obviously, the Alaska transportation pat- 
tern is in no way analagous to that of other 
States which bear the domestic rate for rail- 
road freight shipments. Alaska, dependent 
as it is on water transportation for 90 percent 
of all its supplies, is, for all practical pur- 
poses of transportation, as much of an 
island as Hawaii, Okinawa or Guam. It is 
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certainly as dependent on water transpor- 
tation. 

There are many reasons for changing this 
discriminatory rate pattern. Among the 
most important are: 

1, It is costly to the U.S. Government, in 
its role as a major shipper to Alaska. For ex- 
ample, in 1959 (the year for which latest 
figures are available) the General Services 
Administration shipped 16,800 tons of goods 
to Alaska. In 1960, the Department of De- 
fense shipped nearly 60,000 tons to Alaska. 
When it is considered that the imposition 
of domestic railroad rates to Alaska-bound 
shipments loads of Federal budgets with 
wholly unjustified costs, which must be 
borne by American taxpayers, there is a 
clear need to correct the situation. 

2. American manufacturers are limited in 
the conduct of commerce in Alaska, 

The high costs of doing business in Alaska 
because of the high cost of living there have 
been demonstrated over and over again. The 
contribution to the high cost of living of 
high transportation costs is elementary. 
Transportation costs to Alaska have been 
scandalously high—both with respect to rail 
transportation and water transportation— 
throughout the history of the State and be- 
fore that the Territory. It has long been 
clear that the development of a strong econ- 
omy based on industrial and commercial en- 
terprise can only take place if we can reduce 
the cost of living. We can lower the cost 
of living only if we can lower the cost of 
transportation. If transportation costs of 
goods are lowered, the cost of those commod- 
ities at retail outlets can be lowered. Hence, 
if the laws of economies prevail, the quan- 
tity of goods sold will increase and so will 
the profit of the manufacturer. 

3. It is nredictable that the railroads, 
themselves, will benefit by a lowering of 
freight charges. While, as I have said, 
Alaska is an island, it may well become less 
isolated with advances we can foresee in air- 
freight and motor trucking to our State. 
Lower costs of rail transportation could be 
counted on to minimize these competitive 
forces. 

4. As for benefits which would accrue to 
the State of Alaska—this goes almost with- 
out saying. Alaska’s economy will never de- 
velop its potential until we find relief from 
our abnormally high transportation costs. 
The reduction of railroad freight rates rep- 
resents but one step toward achieving this. 

The inequities of this discriminatory rate 
pattern followed by the railroads have been 
recognized for many years. It was brought 
sharply to the attention of the predecessor 
agency of the General Services Administra- 
tion in 1948 when 3,000 tons of steel moved 
for export to Alaska. Finding that the 
charges were nearly double those on similar 
shipments to Korea or Japan, a rate adjust- 
ment was sought and obtained from the rail- 
roads. Other adjustments have been subse- 
quently obtained. However, these have not 
resulted in rates as low as the export rates 
ordinarily assessed, and they have not been 
generally applicable. 

Recognizing the need for basic relief for 
this situation, the General Services Admin- 
istration filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1955 charg- 
ing the disparity in rates was unlawful and 
in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The report of the hearing examiner on 
the case sustained charges of the Govern- 
ment, holding that the application of domes- 
tic rates for Alaska-bound shipments was, 
indeed, unlawful. The report pointed out 
that “here, the service rendered by the de- 
fendants under both types of rates is the 
same. Under the defendants’ tariffs it is 
possible for two cars of like traffic to move 
from the same origin, in the same train to 
Seattle, to be unloaded at the same pier and 
the two cars to be charged a different rate 
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depending on the ultimate destination— 
Alaska or Hawaii. The defendants render no 
more service on traffic moving to Alaska than 
they do on traffic moving to Hawaii or 
Japan.” 

Unfortunately for the taxpayers who 
must pay the costs of Government ship- 
ments to Alaska; unfortunately for ship- 
pers who would like to sell more goods in 
Alaska, and most unfortunately for the be- 
leaguered citizens of Alaska the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rejected the report 
of the hearing examiner, and with two dis- 
sents (those of Chairman Clark and Com- 
missioner Mitchell) ruled that the domestic 
rates on Alaska shipments were lawful and 
dismissed the complaint of the General 
Services Administration. 

The Commission refused a petition for re- 
consideration of its decision filed by the 
General Services Administration, and the 
GSA, having no independent authorization 
for appeal to the Courts, was unable to carry 
the case further. Thus, the situation re- 
mains as it was in 1957. 

Having failed to obtain a remedy from the 
agency having jurisdiction over the matter 
for the inequities in the ratesetting pattern 
I point it out today, it appears that a legisla- 
tive remedy is required. Accordingly, I have 
sent to the desk a bill to establish equitable 
railroad freight rates which will, I hope, 
have the early and sympathetic considera- 
tion of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
held at the desk for 1 week to enable 
those Senators who wish to do so to join as 

msors, 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
there be included in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks an explantory state- 
ment of the bill and an analysis prepared 
by the General Services Administration of 
comparative railroad freight rates for ship- 
ment to Alaska and to other destinations. 

Exem 2 
Manch 23, 1962. 
Mr. M. F. EonnooRkx, 
Chairman, Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Epsrooke: The imperative need 
for low-cost transportation between the 
State of Alaska and the mainiand States 
impels me to request that the railroads re- 
new their consideration of reducing rates 
on traffic to Alaska either by application of 
present transcontinental export rates, or by 
publication of transcontinental through 
rates, which would result in lower total 
transportation charges than presently as- 
sessed through separately charged rail and 
water rates via Pacific ports. 

The high transportation costs on ship- 
ments to and from Alaska adversely affect 
the economy of the State in two ways: (1) 
High transportation costs are the key to 
high living costs in Alaska, which increase 
the costs of doing business in Alaska, thereby 
impeding development of industry and com- 
merce; and (2) the lack of low carload rates 
to Alaska provides an impediment to de- 
velopment of wholesale and distribution bus- 
imesses in the State. 

New developments in transportation to 
Alaska through Prince Rupert should justify 
the railroads of the United States in giving 
renewed consideration to their rate struc- 
ture. Very shortly rail car ferry service 
will be instituted between Prince Rupert and 
Whittier, Alaska, for connection between the 
Canadian railroads and the Alaska railroad. 
In a few months, a motor vehicle ferry be- 
tween Prince Rupert and Haines, Alaska, 
will enable establishment of new motor car- 
rier and piggyback services. 

The fact that railroads already have in 
effect transcontinental rates for export traffic 
to and from Hawaii, Guam, Japan and other 
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foreign countries, which are much lower 
than rates applicable to Alaskan traffic, is 
evidence of the reasonableness of my request. 
Heretofore refusal of American railroads to 
remove this discrimination against Alaskan 
shipments has been justified by them on 
the ground of lack of competition. However, 
the competition is appearing, through devel- 
opment of Prince Rupert as a gateway for 
through transportation to Alaska; and the 
continued maintenance of high rates by the 
American railroads may cause them and 
the port of Seattle to lose this traffic to the 
Canadian gateway. 

In a speech to the Senate on April 27, 
1961, I outlined in detail, and cited specific 
instances, of the rate discriminations against 
the State of Alaska. I note with pleasure 
that some of the high rates about which I 
complained have been reduced, at least in 
some degree, for specific commodities. How- 
ever, the general discriminatory situation re- 
mains; and I continue to hope that a means 
will be found for complete removal. 

I am enclosing a copy of my remarks on 
this subject on April 27, 1961, and of my 
remarks today. 

Please give this matter your attention, 
and advise at an early date concerning your 
reconsideration of this important problem. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate. 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN ALASKA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
anticipation of the spring season Com- 
missioner Walter Kirkness of Alaska’s 
Department of Fish and Game distrib- 
uted on March 16 two news releases de- 
scribing the prospects to which Alaska 
sportsmen and their guests may look 
forward during the coming hunting and 
sport fishing season. For the benefit 
of my less fortunate colleagues and fel- 
low citizens who reside where the quarry 
of anglers and hunters may be less 
abundant than it is in Alaska, I submit 
these releases for the RECORD. 

In requesting unanimous consent that 
these articles be printed immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks I might tantalize 
those of my colleagues who I see on the 
floor with the information that Alaska’s 
caribou herds now number over 400,000 
animals, while the deer population of 
the 49th State stands at over 200,000. 
Under sustained yield conservation laws 
hunters in Alaska harvested 12 million 
pounds of meat during 1961, which is 
said to have provided the average Alas- 
kan with approximately 45 pounds of 
wild game during the year. 

Of particular interest to those who 
delight in the ancient and honorable 
sport of the angler will be the predic- 
tions of Commissioner Kirkness that the 
1962 season offers exceptionally fine 
salmon, northern pike, grayling, Dolly 
Varden, rainbow, and steelhead fishing. 

Alaskans are generous with their re- 
sources and invite their neighbors to the 
south to enjoy with them the unparal- 
leied hunting and sport fishing pleasures 
it is their good fortune to enjoy the 
year round. To the nonresident a fish- 
ing license will be granted for a mere $10. 
In Alaska one may enjoy almost any 
outdoor recreation or sport on a scale 
which has been denied residents of the 
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older of our States for over half a 
century. 

There being no objection, the releases 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIVISION or GAME RELEASES PRELIMINARY 1961 
HARVEST FIGURES 


Both the harvest and the production of 
big game exceeded all records in 1961, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates released by the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game. Al- 
though the preliminary figures may be sub- 
ject to refinement upon completion of a 
statewide game harvest survey now being 
conducted by the division of game, Division 
Director Jim Brooks, pointed out that even 
with about 30,000 licensed hunters in Alaska, 
we are still falling short of harvesting the 
annual reproductive increment of several 
species. 

Caribou are both the most numerous and 
the most harvested of Alaska’s big game: 
Some 30,000 caribou were taken by hunters 
last year from a population of about 400,000 
animals. The Nelchina caribou herd, which 
in a recently completed survey was found 
to contain about 70,000 animals, yielded a 
good portion of this harvest with 8,000 ani- 
mals being bagged. Deer ranked second in 
terms of numbers harvested with 15,000 be- 
ing taken from a population estimated at 
over 200,000. 

Moose were third in terms of numbers 
taken by hunters, with 11,000 to 12,000 being 
harvested, including 1,000 cows taken from 
areas of extreme overpopulation. Other 
harvests included an estimated 1,000 Dall 
sheep, 250 goats, 125 elk, 50 bison, 455 brown 
and grizzly bear, 156 polar bear, 1,100 black 
bear, approximately 1,500 walrus, and sev- 
eral thousand seals. 

Not counting marine mammals and bears, 
the above game harvests contributed about 
12 million pounds of meat to the larders of 
Alaskans during the year. This amounts to 
a per capita consumption of 45 pounds of 
big game per year. The utilization of marine 
mammals by residents of the Northwest and 
Arctic coast would, of course, be much high- 
er. In contrast, the per capita consumption 
of beef in the United States is about 80 
pounds per year. The contribution of big 
game meat to the economy of all Alaskans 
is obviously very substantial. 

OUTSTANDING Sport FISHING CONDITIONS 

PREDICTED FOR 1962 


Excellent sport fishing conditions will pre- 
vail throughout the State during 1962 is 
forecast by Alex McRea, director, Sport 
Fish Division, Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game. 

Minor local fluctuations in the availability 
of certain species will be evident at various 
times, but no area in Alaska is dependent 
on a one species sport fishery, McRea said. 

ling pressure on sport fish has in- 
creased rapidly in Alaska. The sale of 46,000 
licenses in 1960 was upped to 55,000 in 1961. 

An increasing proportion of these sales 
each year are nonresidents. A license is re- 
quired of all sport fishing in all fresh and 
salt water within the State's jurisdiction. 

A brief résumé of the sport fishing poten- 
tial by major areas is as follows: 

SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 

Sport fishing in the many lakes and 
streams can be expected to remain at a high 
level. Transportation facilities by boat and 
small airplane are increasing and a number 
of lodges offer accommodations. In general, 
however, facilities are of the “rough it” 
variety. Cutthroat, rainbow and Dolly Var- 
den fishing is good throughout the summer 
season. Exceptionally good fishing can be 


expected in the early spring when the 
weather permits, 
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Steelhead fishing in the coastal streams is 
expected to be outstanding, as usual, during 
the early spring, late fall and winter. In- 
clement weather can be a problem during 
these times, but steelhead fishermen are a 
hardy breed. 

Saltwater fishing for king and silver 
salmon has always been spectacular, though 
the last several years has seen a decline in 
both of these species, a reflection of the 
general Pacific coastwide trend. While this 
fishing remains at a high level compared to 
“outside” standards, no immediate improve- 
ment to former levels is foreseen. Avail- 
ability of charter and rental boats is im- 
proving, but is still a problem. The interest 
in the recreational pursuit of clams, crab, 
abalone, sea trout and the bottom fish, all of 
which are found in great abundance, is in- 
creasing rapidly. 


SOUTH CENTRAL ALASKA 


This area concerns the upper Gulf of 
Alaska (Prince William Sound, Cook Inlet) 
and Bristol Bay drainages. Here the salt- 
water fishery centers about the king, silver 
and on occasion, the pink salmon. Increased 
interest is developing on the abundant bot- 
tom fish species in saltwater. Salmon fish- 
ing in freshwater is extremely popular. 
Rainbow, Dolly Varden, lake trout and 
grayling fishing in the lakes and streams is 
excellent. Numerous modern accommoda- 
tions are available in these areas. 

The Bristol Bay drainage fishing is one 
of the most outstanding adventures in the 
State. Several commercial camps are in 
operation and facilities range from deluxe, 
to comfortable primitive accommodations. 
King, silver, and red salmon are taken in 
addition to rainbow, steelhead, lake trout, 
and grayling. 

Numerous stocked lakes are available along 
the Seward and Glenn Highways and along 
the secondary dirt roads in the area. 


INTERIOR~-ARCTIC 


This area offers exceptionaly fine grayling 
fishing in addition to lake trout, northern 
pike, and sheefish. Though accommodations 
are fewer in number, first class facilities 
are available. Stocked lakes along the 
Alaska and Richardson Highways offer good 
rainbow fishing. The best fishing is avail- 
able with short riverboat or fly-in excursions. 
Though the interior does not offer any salt- 
water fishery, excellent fresh water angling 
is available. 

The department’s public fishing access 
program is continuing in full force and ac- 
cess to desirable fishing locations are being 
assured to present and future anglers in 
Alaska. Many new fishing areas are be- 
coming available to the highway traveler with 
the increased road construction program 
presently in effect in the State. 

In conclusion, fishing prospects for 1962 
are excellent and should remain so. Active 
fishery management programs are resolving 
fishing pressure problems in the heavily 
populated areas before they become acute, 
and there is no reason why this program 
will not continue to meet the problem. 

A single license is all that is required for 
sport fishing. The license fees will remain 
the same in 1962 as they were in 1961. 

The cost of a resident sport fishing license 
is $5, nonresident sport fishing license $10, 
and nonresident 10 day sport fishing permit 
$5. 

A sport fishing license is required for the 
sport digging of razor clams and the recrea- 
tional dipping of smelt. 


RECESS UNTIL 9 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the agreement pre- 
viously entered into, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 9 o’clock 


tomorrow morning. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Saturday, 
March 24, 1962, at 9 o’clock a.m. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, Marcu 24, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962) 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all mankind, as together at 
the week’s end we pause at this shrine 
of devotion our fathers built, grant us, 
we pray Thee, the steadying vision of 
Thine eternal goodness; give us, we be- 
seech Thee, the lowly and humble heart 
emptied of presumptuous pride which 
is the only shrine where any altar pleas- 
ing to Thee can be raised. 

We pray that Thou wilt so direct Thy 
servants who here serve the Republic 
that the best which is expected of them, 
and of which their dedicated faculties 
are capable, may be brought to bear 
without fear or favor upon the confused 
issues of this critical day. 

Make our America, through our con- 
secration, more and more the hope of all 
who suffer and the dread of all who 
would enslave the human spirit. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 23, 1962, was dispensed with. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9 AM. 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
take a recess until Monday morning at 
9 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

oe Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 
The Senate resumed the considera- 

tion of the motion of the Senator from 
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Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 29, 
providing for the establishment of the 
former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, 
Thursday, a week ago, I began my first 
speech against the motion to make 
Senate Joint Resolution 29 the pending 
business before the Senate and to have 
substituted therefor the language of 
Senate Joint Resolution 58, a proposed 
constitutional amendment to prohibit 
the poll tax requirement as a prerequi- 
site to voting for national officers. 

Mr. President, since that time there 
have been a number of developments. I 
have stated time and time again on this 
floor that this joint resolution is an at- 
tack upon the sovereignty of the States; 
that it is an attack upon our dual system 
of government; that it is an attempt to 
deprive the people of this country of a 
fundamental American right, namely, 
the right to make decisions and to con- 
trol their affairs at home. And I have 
stated that the one certain way to 
destroy this country is to nationalize 
all its institutions and create a strong 
Central Government in the National 
Capital. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at this point 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Could there be anything 
farther from the concept of the Found- 
ing Fathers, who first fought the Revo- 
lutionary War and won it for us, and 
then wrote the Constitution, than such 
centralization of government? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly there 
could not be; nothing could be farther 
from that concept. In fact, if we were 
to pass this joint resolution, it would 
be the first great step toward repudiat- 
ing the spirit of that great instrument, 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and the intention of the great men who 
wrote it. 

Mr. HILL. Was there in that Con- 
stitution anything which was more 
jealously guarded or more jealously 
wanted than the provision which called 
for leaving to the States the fixing of the 
qualifications of electors? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly not, for 
that is a fundamental liberty. It is 
a fundamental liberty. It is funda- 
mental to our entire system that the 
States have the absolute power to fix 
the qualifications of voters. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield further to 
me? 
eet EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 

on. 

Mr. HILL. Is not that absolutely 
fundamental to our dual system of 
government and to retaining the power 
in the hands of the people, if there is to 
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be a democratic system of government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is exactly cor- 
rect. There cannot be a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people unless the people themselves at 
the local level have the power to fix the 
qualifications of electors and to handle 
their own local affairs. The National 
Government was created largely for in- 
terstate commerce, bankruptcy matters, 
a uniform system of currency, the com- 
mon defense, and to handle the foreign 
affairs of the United States. 

The Senate and the people of the 
United States generally should realize 
here and now that the fight we are now 
making to protect the constitutional 
powers of the sovereign States goes far 
beyond the borders of any one geo- 
graphic area of our country. The Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress said that 
he was interested in only two areas of 
civil rights at this time—abolition of the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting and 
the adopting of the antiliteracy bill 
which will soon be before the Senate. 

I have on my desk a proposed bill, 
S. 3059, which would add a new section 
to chapter 13 of title 18 of the United 
States Code. It has been recommended 
to the Congress by the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
in a letter under date of March 20, 1962. 
It is designed under the pretext of 
clarifying a number of difficulties that 
the Department says it has found in 
prosecuting cases of police brutality un- 
der title 18 of the United States Code. It 
is bottomed on the old civil rights acts 
that were passed in the Reconstruction 
days. It, along with a companion bill 
which I shall discuss shortly, will com- 
pletely emasculate local and State police 
authorities from performing their duty 
in the detection, apprehension, and con- 
viction of people charged with violations 
of the laws of a State. 

The language proposed for this new 
criminal chapter is as follows. It is 
headed, “Section 245—Imposition of 
Summary Punishment and Coercion of 
Statements.” 

The section reads: 

Whoever, under color of law, statute, ordi- 
mance, regulation, or custom, strikes, beats, 
assaults, injures or threatens or attempts to 
strike, beat, assault or injure the person of 
another for the purpose of inflicting sum- 
mary punishment upon such other person 
or for the purpose of compelling such other 
person to make any statement shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year or both; Provided that if physi- 
cal injury results the punishment shall be by 
fine of not more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than five years or both, 
and if death results the punishment shall be 
by imprisonment for any term of years or for 

e. 

For the purposes of this section, summary 
punishment means any injury inflicted 
otherwise than in accordance with the pro- 
cedures prescribed by state or federal law 
or regulation. 


Mr. President, that was an old civil 
rights statute passed during the Recon- 
struction era, which the Department at- 
tempts to amend. it was then based 
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upon race, but now race has been elim- 
inated; and I say this proposed statute 
is so broad that it will mean that the 
Federai Government, through the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, or by U.S. 
deputy marshals, will supervise every 
police department in this country, every 
sheriff’s office in this country, and every 
law enforcement agency in the United 
States. This bill, if enacted would con- 
vert us into a police state. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that there 
are some 3,000 counties in the United 
States, and that each one of them has 
its own sheriff who is responsible for 
law and order in that particular county? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not also true that 
there are many cities and municipalities, 
and each and every one of them has its 
own police department under its mayor 
or president of the city commission? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. And these sheriffs and 
police officials are the ones who, from 
the very inception of our Government, 
have had the responsibility for the en- 
forcement of law and order? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Then, am I to understand 
that the proposal of the Department of 
Justice is to put all these sheriffs, and 
all the chiefs of police with their police 
departments—some 3,000 of them— 
under the Department of Justice, so to 
speak? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator knows 
that, under the bill to which I have 
referred, if a policeman were accused of 
slapping a convict or a criminal, the 
Department of Justice could go to the 
community and investigate him; and 
the Senator knows that when a local 
policeman is investigated, in effect it is 
an intimidation of that policeman and 
an intimidation of his department. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, that is an 
undermining of enforcement of law and 
order by the local authorities. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

I read from the letter to the Vice 
President of the United States which 
accompanied this proposal: 

This Department has encountered a num- 
ber of difficulties in cases of 


police brutality under section 18, United 
States Code, 242. 


Mr. President, the bill to which I have 
referred would encourage the lawless 
elements of this country in assaults upon 
members of the police department. It 
would encourage a criminal who was be- 
ing arrested by a policeman to become 
violent with the policeman, because then 
the Federal Government would step in. 

In a moment I shall read a statement 
by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, a great Ameri- 
can, that the day of police brutality in 
this country is over. In the face of that, 
we have this bill, It shows that there is 
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an effort to nationalize and control from 
Washington the police power of the 
States; and that is abhorrent to every 
single principle on which the American 
Government was founded. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recor, at the conclusion of my remarks, 
S. 3059. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as 
you know, the Department of Justice has 
embarked upon two laudable undertak- 
ings. One is a drive against organized 
gambling and the cther is a drive against 
organized racketeering, and the US. 
Senate has cooperated because it has 
passed a bill that the Department 
thought was necessary. But I tell you, 
Mr. President, the great question in this 
country is not in those two fields, but 
whether children and women are safe 
upon the streets of the great cities of 
this country. Has local law enforce- 
ment broken down? Can the Federal 
Government assist in making streets 
safe for women and children, regardless 
of their race, who go out upon the streets 
of the great metropolitan areas of the 
United States—women who venture out 
after dark around the very Capitol of 
the United States of America? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that if the 
Federal Government in any way enters 
the field of law enforcement in the States 
and local communities, instead of tak- 
ing action to undermine and break down 
the local authorities who have the re- 
sponsibility, namely, the sheriffs, chiefs 
of police, and policemen, it ought to be 
sustaining and supporting and helping 
the sheriffs and local police officers? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course. Let us 
take the Capital of the United States. 
God knows, if there is one place in the 
world where someone should be secure 
in his person, secure from robbery, from 
purse snatching, from assault, from rape, 
it ought to be the area around the Capi- 
tol of the United States. 

We should have the support of the 
Department of Justice not only in this 
undertaking but also in seeing to it that 
the police are assisted in their great duty 
of making the streets safe. 

I shall read from a story which ap- 
peared on the front page of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star yesterday. The 
headline is “Police Escort Capitol Hill 
Secretaries.” 

This is the news story: 

POLICE Escort CAPITOL HILL SECRETARIES 

Four police dog teams and a revitalized 
police escort service have been established 
to curtail Capitol Hill assaults and purse 
snatchings. 

District Police Chief Robert V. Murray said 
today that the four dog teams have been as- 
signed to the area around the Capitol 
Grounds. 

A memorandum circulated by the Capitol 
Secretaries Club reported the new services 
came at the request of women working on 
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the Hill following a series of incidents, in- 
cluding the snatching of a purse from a 
Congresswoman. 

The club also revitalized an arrangement 
originally made several years ago whereby the 
Capitol Police would provide escorts, on re- 
quest, for women leaving the Capitol and its 
office buildings after dark. 

An officer of the club said the service has 
been available all along, but few women 
knew about it. Club officers discovered the 
escort policy in discussing the crime prob- 
lem with Capitol Police. 


Mr. President, it is terrible when the 
police must escort employees of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, 
and employees of the officials of the 
Capitol of the United States, when they 
leave their offices after dark. 

Rather than to attempt to take over 
the police departments of this country, 
which are now doing the very best they 
can, the Federal Government ought to 
be cooperating. The Federal Govern- 
ment should not attempt to take over 
their functions. 

The whole trend of the recent enforce- 
ment of law presents an alarming pic- 
ture. We have seen the Mallory decision 
by the Supreme Court, to hamstring and 
to forestall the law enforcing officers of 
the United States. We have seen recent 
decisions concerning pleas of insanity, 
which cloak murderers, rapists, and 
other criminals with a sanctity unheard 
of in the development of our jurispru- 
dence. 

The Civil Rights Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, because it has noth- 
ing more to do, would go far beyond the 
judicial impediments by the courts, and 
would throw up a protective shield, un- 
der the terms of the bill, to intimidate 
law enforcement officers in their pcwers 
to make simple arrests for misdemeanors 
and felonies. I think the enactment of 
the bill would add to the security of 
criminals. 

Why is there this drive against the 
law abiding? Why is there this protec- 
tion for the criminal? 

A police officer is underpaid at best. 
He risks his life and limb at all times in 


order to protect society. Now he is to. 


be made a whipping boy, he is to be 
harassed and intimidated by the Federal 
Government every time he is called upon 
to make a simple arrest. 

The bill which has come to the Con- 
gress would make the common law rule 
of reasonable force in making an arrest 
a mockery and a sham. It would make 
it a mockery and a sham, Mr. President, 
because the police of this country, in 
making arrests, would be afraid tc use 
that reasonable force which is necessary 
to secure the arrest. The police would 
be afraid of the great supergovernment 
which will swoop down upon them. 
When there are racial tones involved in 
an arrest in this country, that situation 
would apply more than ever. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr, EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Can the Senator think of 
anything which would do more to break 
down morale, to break down spirit, to 
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break down esprit de corps, and to break 
down the will to be efficient and effective 
in the discharge of their duties on the 
part of the local sheriffs and police of- 
ficers than the passage of such a bill 
as the Department of Justice has recom- 
mended and requested? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct, but that is not all. A bill 
has come to the Congress entitled an an- 
tilynching bill. It begins by saying, I 
tell the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, that the Government will protect 
the rights secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 

Of course, that means that the Su- 
preme Court—and there are some wild 
dreams over there—could define what is 
a right secured by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, under the bill the De- 
partment of Justice would go further, 
and would give a right of action when 
police were negligent or did not use due 
diligence. There would be a right of ac- 
tion for damage. Instead of the burden 
of proof being on the complaining party, 
the bill would place the burden of proof 
on the town or the municipality or the 
county. 

What this whole program seeks to do 
is to take from the States their police 
power and to nationalize it in the city 
of Washington, D.C. That is the whole 
program. These bills would encourage 
criminals to commit crimes. 

We should have the support of the 
Federal Government. There are areas 
in New York City, in Chicago, in Phila- 
delphia, and in the other great cities 
of the country where a person is not safe 
on the streets at any hour, day or night, 
where law and order have broken down, 
where the police are not able to cope 
with criminals. I say, rather than hay- 
ing a drive to nationalize the police pow- 
er and to deprive the States of their 
police power and their powers to fix 
qualifications for voting, the best thing 
the Federal Government can do is to 
help the local police make it safe for 
anyone to appear on the streets at any 
time, day or night. 

I wish to read from a column written 
by a very noted columnist, the Honorable 
Holmes Alexander, which has appeared 
in numerous newspapers in this country: 

Recently there n a round robin 
of holdups and robberies of public buses. 
Recently half a dozen Negro boys boarded a 
bus in the Negro section of Washington, beat 
the white driver into submission, took $30 
from him, and went their ways. 

A busload of Negro passengers sat there 
and watched it all happen, but none of them 
came to the driver's aid. None of them, ex- 
cept a 16-year-old youth (who gave a false 
address), stepped forward as a witness to the 
crime, 

My mail is cluttered with press releases 
from an African city about world rule by law, 
and I have interviewed a past president of 
the American Bar Association, who is push- 
ing the idea. But when such crimes happen 
almost nightly in this privileged Capital of 
the free world, a city without industrial 
slums, with integrated schools, with gobs of 
money from a generous Congress for social 
uplift, what is a man to write? Can he ra- 
tionally write that races are equally law- 
abiding when the police statistics jeer at the 
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thought? Can he believe that this city is 
any more ready for “democracy” than Léo- 
poldville? Can he plausibly agree with the 
liberals that the Southern States, all of them 
founded by Anglo-Saxons with centuries of 
background in self-rule, should submit to 
rule by a Negro majority or near majority? 

At the turn of the year I was polled, along 
with many others, by a Negro publication on 
Negro needs. Many of my colleagues checked 
“civil rights,” “education,” and “equal job 
opportunity,” but my first choice was “crime 
prevention.” If Negro leaders could do this 
basic thing for their people—get substantial 
numbers of them out of the criminal 
classes—many other good things would fol- 
low. 

It is not good enough to boast by press re- 
lease that some punk was just arrested-in 
Podunk, or to hear the Attorney General vow 
his attachment to clean living and clean gov- 
ernment. Action is what we need, and there 
is no better place to begin than in the Fed- 
eral City. 

BRING IN TROOPS 

Troops were brought into Washington to 
shovel snow which threatened to break up 
the inaugural ceremonies in 1961. Troops 
were sent to Little Rock to enforce a Su- 
preme Court order. It would be equally logi- 
cal to put this city, or parts of it, under mar- 
tial law during the night hours and holidays. 
The streets are unsafe. The Metropolitan 
Police are admittedly losing control. The 
criminal groups are not demonstrating for 
bread or for political rights. It is sheer law- 
lessness. 

Americans have a tradition about this sort 
of thing. In times past, in the West and in 
the South, when authorities could not, or 
would not, keep order, citizens formed vigi- 
lante bands which took law and punishment 
into their own hands. 

This is undesirable—and it is prevent- 
able. It is up to the Government of the 
United States. 


Mr. President, that is the end of Mr. 
Alexander’s column, which had wide cir- 
culation in the United States. But I 
think it does picture happenings in this 
country. The great overriding question 
in which we ought to have the help of 
the executive branch of the Government 
is not the anti-poll-tax bill. The ques- 
tion is not gambling, though gambling 
is a proper field for a Federal program. 
Of course, organized interstate rack- 
eteering is a proper target for the Fed- 
eral Government. But I say that the 
great overriding question is the safety of 
the individual on the streets of the Cap- 
ital of the United States. 

Frequently I have heard people say, “I 
must vote for this, because if I do not, 
what will they think abroad? What will 
the Congo think? What will Ghana 
think? What will Peru think? What 
will Russia think? What will Germany 
think? What will England think?” 

Mr. President, what do such people 
think when Government employees are 
not secure in their persons around the 
very seat of government of the United 
States? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is not the responsibility 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia, which in an earlier statute 
was referred to as a Federal city, the 
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responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is the sole respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. 

Mr. HILL. Why does not the Federal 
Government meet its own responsibility, 
which is definite, clear, precise and com- 
manding, rather than seek to invade the 
rights, duties, and responsibilities of the 
States and the local communities? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama a question. Are 
there not many areas in the District of 
Columbia in which the Senator would not 
venture at any hour, day or night? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is a 
distinguished Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Yet the Senator has said on the 
floor of the Senate that he would 
not venture into areas of this city, which 
is the seat of government of our country, 
at any hour, day, or night. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is a correct statement. 

Mr. President, measures such as those 
proposed would make the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation a superpolice 
agency, and it would supervise the law 
enforcement activities of every city, 
county, and town in the Union. I do not 
know what is meant by the word “sum- 
mary.” Webster defines the word as 
“comprehensive; summarizing concisely; 
done without delay or formality; as, 
summary vengeance.” He says that in 
law it means “of, pertinent to, or using a 
summary procedure; used in, or done by, 
summary proceeding.” 

I suppose it is actually designed to 
mean anything the Department of 
Justice wants it to mean when it goes 
meddling into the affairs of State and 
local police departments. But I say that 
it is a serious and far-reaching matter. 

Mr. President, the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion does not advance even one slight 
reason or justification for the enactment 
of so far reaching a piece of legislation 
as this proposal is. With crime rampant 
in these United States, local law enforce- 
ment officers from one end of the United 
States to the other would be confronted 
with a new and unique definition of 
criminality on their part, for which they 
can be subject to not only criminal sen- 
tences, but also civil sanctions. 

The great Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, J. Edgar Hoover, 
as late as the March 1962 issue of the 
Law Enforcement Bulletin, stated in the 
lead editorial to all law enforcement of- 
ficials in the United States: 

But for a few isolated instances, the day 
of police brutality is past. 


In another section of the editorial he 
states that the FBI is charged with the 
responsibility of investigating alleged 
violations of the law. 

What is the purpose of these bills? 
Mr. Hoover has stated that, except for 
a few isolated instances—and we do not 
legislate for a few isolated instances— 
the day of police brutality is past. 

I say the purpose of this whole pro- 
gram is to establish a nationalized police. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is there any man in the 
United States who can speak with more 
intimate knowledge and with greater au- 
thority and one in whom people have 
greater confidence, than Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover? 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no one in 
this country who can speak with a great- 
er knowledge. He is regarded as abso- 
lutely conscientious and sincere, a man 
in whom the people have implicit con- 
fidence. I believe that the idea of a 
national police is absolutely abhorrent 
to him. Yet that would the result of 
the enactment of the two bills that are 
now presented. The resolution is a great 
step in the same direction of nationaliza- 
tion, because it would deprive the States 
of their rights. The great question for 
the National Government in the field of 
crime is to assist, under the American 
system, in stopping rape, murder, rob- 
bery and other violence that constantly 
and daily and hourly occur in the great 
metropolitan centers of the United 
States. A 

In the course of my first discussion of 
this matter, I joined in support of the 
point of order that is proposed to be 
made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] on the 
substitution of a constitutional amend- 
ment for matter that is legislative in 
character and requires the signature of 
the President of the United States in 
order to be finalized as statute law. Un- 
der our Constitution, this point of order 
is well taken, and when and if the Sen- 
ate is called upon to vote, it should be 
sustained. 

I also pointed out during my first dis- 
course on this subject that the present 
administration was taking a most ambig- 
uous position. The President suggested 
to Congress in his state of the Union 
message and reiterated in a letter to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND], which was read on 
the floor the other day, that the poll tax 
as a prerequisite for the exercise of suf- 
frage in five States of the Union should 
be deleted from the laws of the five 
States by the route proposed to be adopt- 
ed in Senate Joint Resolution 58. I now 
reiterate that this position of the ad- 
ministration is directly contrary to the 
official policy adopted by the Government 
of the United States with reference to 
voting in the United Nations. The 
United States takes the categorical posi- 
tion that any nation which is delinquent 
in the payment of its assessments as 
levied by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations should be denied the 
privilege of voting in that body, and 
this denial of the right to vote would 
continue until such time as the delin- 
quent assessment was paid in full. I 
challenge anyone to deny that there is 
any difference in the principle involved 
in denying to members of the United 
Nations the right to vote for failure to 
pay assessments and the reasonable re- 
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quirement of Southern States that a 
small poll tax of $1.50 or $2 be paid be- 
fore the individual can exercise the privi- 
lege of franchise. 

Let me say at this point that the man 
who is unwilling to put up $1.50 or $2 
for the support of the school system and 
the education of our youth is not a 
worthy subject of the franchise. It is 
not a right, but a privilege, which can 
be granted or denied by the States, ex- 
cept under two amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Constitutionally and historically, the 
exercise of franchise is a privilege that 
is granted by the sovereign States, and 
not a right that can be asserted as being 
inherent in the act of living and breath- 
ing. I again state that under every 
standard of logic and reason, the ad- 
ministration should either change its 
views in regard to the anti-poll-tax 
amendment or reverse the position it 
now takes concerning the payments of 
assessments by delinquents in the United 
Nations as a condition to the exercise 
of franchise. 

It is one of those coincidental ironies 
that the vehicle selected to transplant a 
constitutional amendment on legislation 
should happen to be a resolution that 
would establish a memorial to one of the 
fathers of our constitutional system, 
Alexander Hamilton. It may even be 
that this former dwelling of Alexander 
Hamilton which is proposed to be per- 
petuated as a national monument may 
be the selfsame place where Hamilton 
sat down and penned the immortal 
words that are contained in his share of 
the Federalist Papers. While Hamilton 
would be the first to concede that the 
people can achieve any desired purpose 
by amending the Constitution of the 
United States in the manner and form 
therein provided, he would stand before 
the people forever and deny the wisdom 
and sense in attempting to pass a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment such as 
that now before discussion. The actual 
author of Federalist Paper No. 52 is in 
dispute. It is attributed to either Hamil- 
ton or Madison. Regardless of which 
one of the two fathers of our constitu- 
tional system actually penned this essay, 
there can be no doubt but that both of 
them subscribed to the sentiments there- 
in expressed. This Federalist paper 
states: 

The definition of the right of suffrage is 
very justly regarded as a fundamental article 
of republican government. It was incum- 
bent on the Convention, therefore, to define 
and establish this right in the Constitution. 


It was so established and so defined in 
atrticle I, section 2, which provided that 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

Now it is sought to supplant Alexander 
Hamilton, in the joint resolution, with 
a poll tax amendment. I will quote what 
one of the great mean who founded our 
country said. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Do we not all recognize 
the brilliance and greatness of Alexander 
Hamilton; and do we not also consider 
him in our history to have been one of 
the men who most strongly favored 
what we might call more centralization 
of Government in Washington? Did he 
not favor centralization more than the 
other Founding Fathers? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is exactly 
true. I think we ought to have the ear 
of the distinguished senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], because 
Alexander Hamilton really was the 
father of the Republican Party. I am 
about to read further from a statement 
by Mr. Hamilton. 

Also, I further believe that Abraham 
Lincoln would have taken the same posi- 
tion which a number of us take on the 
floor of the Senate today. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Thomas 
Jefferson was the great advocate of 
States rights and local self-government? 

Mr, EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. It is not true that Abra- 
ham Lincoln declared that the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson are the maxims of 
all free society? 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
from Alabama says is exactly correct. 
Thomas Jefferson was the father of the 
great Democratic Party. He is a man 
whom we all love and revere. 

I quote further from Alexander Hamil- 
ton: 


To have left it open for the occasional 
regulation of the Congress, would have been 
improper for the reason just mentioned. To 
have submitted it to the legislative discre- 
tion of the States, would have been im- 
proper for the same reason; and for the 
additional reason that it would have 
rendered too dependent on the State gov- 
ernments that branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment which ought to be dependent on the 
people alone. 

To have reduced the different qualifica- 
tions in the different States to one uniform 
rule, would probably have been as dissatis- 
factory to some of the States as it would 
have been difficult to the Convention. 


Thus, the fathers of the Constitution 
speak their piece on the question of who 
has and who should have the power and 
right to establish qualifications for 
voters. 

In my original speech I buttressed the 
position taken in the written words of 
the Constitution and from the writings 
of the contemporaries who lived at the 


time it was drafted with innumerable 


decisions of courts, both Federal and 
State, which have uniformly held the 
poll tax to be a reasonable requirement 
for the privilege of exercising the right 
of suffrage. I have not yet exhausted 
the text of many of these cases, and 
hope that the opportunity will be pre- 
sented to me to return to them during 
this present discourse. 

It is no pleasure for us who are op- 
posed to the enactment of an amendment 
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such as that which would now be pre- 
sented to the Senate, to have to stand 
here day after day, hour after hour, and 
assert our reasons for this opposition at 
length and in great detail. I do believe, 
however, that this extended debate in the 
U.S. Senate, like all such debates that 
have taken place in the past, is healthy 
and gives the opportunity for the people 
to be enlightened on the issues that are 
drawn in the Congress. The proponents 
of this amendment are in the position of 
straining a gnat and swallowing a camel, 
because the little matter of a poll tax 
imposed by five States is not even worthy 
of consideration of Congress and the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States in order to be made a part of that 
immortal document which is the funda- 
mental charter of our Government. 
However, the principle involved in the 
proposed amendment is most profound 
and far reaching, because it is another 
step toward the destruction and annihi- 
‘lation of the dual system of government 
that is the heart and genius of the U.S. 
Constitution. When the day comes that 
the people of 50 States are pressed into 
one conglomerated mass, that is the day 
when liberty and freedom will be forever 
dead. The greatest contribution that 
has been made to mankind by the Eng- 
lish-speaking people is a demonstration 
that government should be built from 
the bottom up, and not imposed from 
the top down. It is the people living 
at the level of local communities who 
worked out the rules of human conduct 
incorporated throughout the centuries 
in the body of our common law that 
have made possible a kind and character 
of individual liberty and freedom never 
before witnessed at any time or at any 
place on the face of this earth. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
rs Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 

on. 


Mr. HILL. Is it not true that today . 


the British—the English—have the most 
democratic government in the world ex- 
cept our own Government? 

Mr.EASTLAND. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that through- 
out the years the British Government 
has moved further and further from 
the centralization of power to the vest- 
ing of power, responsibility, and author- 
ity in the hands of the local people? 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
from Alabama says is exactly correct. 
Before Hitler, Germany had a system 
similar to ours. Hitler destroyed it. 
When his dictatorship was destroyed, 
Germany went back to the old system, 
under which the police power resided at 
home, where the people could make their 
own decisions for their own institutions 
at the local level. 

Mr. KUCHEL: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, with the usual guarantees 
that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that-I may yield to - 
-the distinguished senior Senator from 
California provided I do not lose my 


right to the floor; provided I regain the 
floor at the conclusion of his remarks, 
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to continue my speech; and that when 
I resume it will not count as another 
speech on this subject. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? I wish 
to ask my able friend from Mississippi 
to yield to me for a question. I do not 
understand why the distinguished acting 
majority leader does not object when a 
Senator on the majority side asks for 
the right to interrogate the Senator from 
Mississippi, but when a Senator on the 
Republican side asks for a similar privi- 
lege it is denied. I ask my friend to 
ponder that. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to a question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield for a 
question? 

a Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not true that the 
platform of the distinguished Democratic 
Party, to which my friend adheres, 
promised the American people that the 
poll tax would be abolished by Federal 
legislation? 

Mr. EASTLAND. To be perfectly 
frank, I do not know; I never read that. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the Senator will 
permit 

Mr. EASTLAND. Wait a minute; I 
yield only for a question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not true that the 
1960 platform of the Democratic Party 
provides: 

We will support whatever action is neces- 
sary to eliminate literacy tests and the pay- 
ment of poll taxes as requirements for 
voting. 7 


Mr. EASTLAND. As I told the Sen- 
ator, whether it stated that or not, I do 
not know. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If it did state that 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is the Sen- 
ator's question? 

Mr. KUCHEL. If it did state that, I 
ask my friend whether he repudiates it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I tell the distin- 
guished Senator from California that I 
am a Senator of the United States, 
elected by the people of my State to the 
U.S. Senate; that my first allegiance is 
to my country, not to any political party; 
that no group of politicians represent- 
ing special interests, and sitting in a 
smoke-filled room, can control my vote 
as a Senator of the United States; and 
God knows that if this country is ever 
destroyed, it will be destroyed when 
political conventions control the votes of 


Members of Congress. God forbid that 


such a thing would ever come about. 
Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 

Senator from Mississippi yield further? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 


_the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 


Senator from California? 
2 EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
On 


Mr. KUCHEL. When the Senator 


from Mississippi refers to the machina- 


tions of a group of politicians in a 
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smoke-filled room, does he refer to the 
machinations of the members of his 
political party when they met in Los 
Angeles to draft this platform? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the plat- 
forms of both political parties were 
written in that way; that is my judg- 
ment of the matter. And I think I 
would violate my oath of office if I 
allowed a political convention to bind 
my vote as a Senator of the United 
States. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes, for a question, 
only; in other words, assuming that the 
Senator from California has accurately 
stated 

Mr. EASTLAND. I ask the Senator 
from California please to ask his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Mississippi will yield for a 
question 

Mr. EASTLAND. Les, for a question, 
only. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi repudiate that plank of the 
Democratic platform? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am here opposing 
it. The Senator from California says it 
isin the platform. I said I did not know; 
I said I had not read it. But I said that 
I am not bound by anything in the plat- 
form of any political party. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If that is repudi- 
ating it, it is repudiating it. But those 
are the facts about it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I owe my first 
allegiance to my country. I have taken 
a solemn oath to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States. 
If I permitted a crowd of politicians at 
a political convention to bind my vote, 
why, Mr. President, I would be repu- 
diating my oath of office. 

Refreshing my memory, I will in- 
form the Senator from California 
that I had the honor to be one 
of the representatives of my State on 
the platform committee at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. I opposed 
this plank in the platform, and I op- 
posed others, in the platform commit- 
tee; and when the platform was pre- 
sented, the repudiation by my colleague, 
Senator STENNIS, and by me—both of 
us were on that committee—and the re- 
pudiation of the entire platform by our 
State convention were filed in the con- 
vention. And we did repudiate it—and 
justly so. 

But regardless of whether one repudi- 
ates a platform, a great fundamental 
question is involved: A Senator of the 
United States, under his oath of office, 
must reach decisions which he believes 
to be constitutional and which he be- 
lieves to be best for his country. He must 
do that regardless of what some poli- 
tician or what some political convention 
may have seid. And, Mr. President, if 
I were to reach any other decision or 
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any other conclusion, I believe I would 
be acting in violation of my oath of 
office. s 

Of course every Member of the Senate 
is entitled to his own view in regard to 
what he should do; and he is entitled to 
reach that decision without criticism 
from the senior Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, when the Central Gov- 
ernment attempts by transitory majori- 
ties in a legislative assembly to bend and 
abrogate rules that are the quintessence 
of the best that can be devised by human 
experience, then we begin the destruc- 
tion of the brightest jewel that is in the 
crown of our birthright. I beg and plead 
again with the Senate to let the States 
and the people manage their own affairs 
in the time-honored tradition, rather 
than impose another federalizing 
amendment upon them. 

I should like now to analyze in more 
detail exactly what Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 58 proposes to do and to demon- 
strate how ridiculous it is in view of the 
various provisions in the constitutions 
and statutes of the 50 States regarding 
the exercise of the franchise by the citi- 
zens of those States. 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolution 
58, proposing to amend the Constitution 
of the United States relating to the 
qualifications of electors, was introduced 
on February 28, 1961. It was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, and then to the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments. Along with other 
proposed changes in the Constitution, it 
was the subject of public hearings on 
May 23, 26, June 8, 27, 28, and 29, July 13, 
August 25 and 30, and September 8, 1961. 
The serial print of the public hearings 
that involved Senate Joint Resolution 58, 
and a similar resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 81, was not published and 
made available to the Senate and the 
public until February of this year. The 
subcommittee, chaired by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], has not yet reported to the 
full Judiciary Committee any proposed 
action in regard to this Senate joint 
resolution. Neither the subcommittee 
nor the full committee has been in the 
leastwise dilatory in regard to this mat- 
ter. Over the years, countless hundreds 
of proposed constitutional changes have 
been introduced and never have received 
the considered attention of either the 
subcommittee, the full committee, or the 
Senate. The substance of Senate Joint 
Resolution 58 in one form or another has 
been before the committee since the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act created the 
present committee system. Nothing is 
more worthy of grave and serious con- 
sideration than is a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, and more particu- 
larly one which, with deliberation and 
premeditation, destroys fundamental 
rights and powers that are vested in the 
sovereign States. 

Senate Joint Resolution 58 denies to 
the States the power and the right to 
make three particular requirements as a 
prerequisite to voting in any primary or 
other election for electors for President 
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or Vice President, or for Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress, The three 
areas wherein the States are to be denied 
the right to impose conditions concern 
first, any poll tax; second, any other tax; 
and third, any property qualification. 
While it is true that the Congress and the 
States have the right and power to enact 
not only this insignificant amendment, 
but also one that would transform and 
revolutionize our entire system of gov- 
ernment, the exercise of the power does 
not necessarily mean that the purpose 
sought is wise or in the best interest of 
the people. Let us remember that while 
Senators can deny a right or power in 
one limited area today, other rights and 
powers can be denied to them and to 
their States, tomorrow. 

The greatest single miracle that was 
achieved in the promulgation of the U.S. 
Constitution was the welding together 
in a Republican framework autonomous 
and sovereign colonies that gave to the 
Central Government certain specific and 
delegated powers and retained for them- 
selves and the people all other powers, 
rights, and privileges. 

Students of government and political 
scientists from abroad have always 
marveled as to how a country such as 
ours could survive with the now existing 
51 separate legislative, executive, and 
judicial systems. Our Founding Fathers 
made this the primary condition to the 
establishment of a Union. 

Section 2, article I of the Constitu- 
tion reflects the fixed intention of the 
Founding Fathers to require that por- 
tion of the entire population which 
should have the privilege of voting for 
candidates to a national office should be 
determined solely and alone on the basis 
of the qualifications of each separate 
State requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legis- 
latures. It provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


Francis Newton Thorpe, in his book, 
“The Constitutional History of the 
American People,” sets forth charts and 
tables which show the qualifications of 
electors in the several States prior to, 
contemporaneous with, and subsequent 
to the adoption of the Constitution. 

This chart reveals that, in Massa- 
chusetts, to vote one had to own a free- 
hold with an annual income of 3 pounds 
or an estate of 60 pounds. 

In New York, the voter must have had 
a freehold of 20 pounds or pay rent of 
40 shillings. To vote for a State sen- 
ator, the freehold had to amount to 100 
pounds. 

New Jersey required an estate of 50 
pounds as a qualification of an elector. 

New Hampshire and Vermont both re- 
quired that the voter be a freeholder. 

Maryland required a freehold of 50 
acres or town lot or paid taxes equal 
to a tax on 50 acres. 
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Rhode Island required that a voter I ask unanimous 
own 40 pounds in realty or 40 shillings chart be inserted in 
per annual rent. point in my remarks. 
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consent that this There being no objection, the state- 
the Recorp at this ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


{Extracts from ‘The Constitutional History of the American People, 1776-1850” by Francis Newton Thorpe (Harper Bros., New York), vol. I, pp. 93-971) 
Qualifications of electors prescribed by the constitutions, 1776-1800 


State Oonsti- Age Residence Property Taxation Religion ! Sex Race Native or 
tution naturalized 
New Hampshire.. 1784 | 21 | To].]: Having town privileges, | Poll ta NS ae 
freehold 
Vermont "a Foreigner after 
1 year’s 
residence. 
Do. 
do. Pr A Do.’ 
Massachusetts 1 year in town. -| Freehold of annual in- |- 
Gy tag of £3, orestate of 
New Vork. 6 months in county. Freehold of £20 or pay- | Taxpayer, or freeman n | Yee Bags or Se 
ing rent of 40s. Free- of Albany or New 
hold of £100 to vote York City. 
for State senator. 
New Jersey 13 months in county: reg, enapan aandaa san enaa ee White or 
emale. 
Pennsylvan aaa see T“ F ͤ ᷣ Ü˙ AAA T A NTERNA PESON 
AT N AS SELE ß. j 
2 years in State 2 
Maryland 1 year in county Freehold of 50 acres or 
Virginia. property of £30. 
North Carolina 12 months in county. Freehold in county of 50 | Paid public taxes 
acres for 6 months be- may vote for mem- 
for election may vote ber of H.C, 
for State senator. 
on t! ⁰ů inna a's ep nde arncn E ̃ . ic tenn . n 
1 year in Stato . . Freehold of 50 acres ohh Acknowledges the Male. White 
town lot or paid taxs | being of a God 
equal to tax on 50 and a future 
acres. state of rewards 
and punish- 
2 * er citizen of the Same as in 1778 If not frecholder, has 
tate. | g id tax of 3s. ster- 
N E ing. 
Georgia. .........-.-. G months in State; ..- U2) Property of £10 or Deng r EE P AE N A P EEN 
5 3 mechanic trade or 
a taxpayer. | 


6 months in county, 
citizens and inhabit: 
=e of the State. 


175 tess 1 Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Vermont in the 18th cen- 
most of the electors were church members. 


3 Qualifications “as fixed by law“; see table below. 


The qualifications of electors as prescribed by law * 


Inhabitan 
New York.. 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania Feb. 15, 179 


21, without payment of 


Freeholders who pay 1 single tax, besides the poll, a sum equal to 34 of a single poll tax. 
tants, £40 in realty, or 40s. per annum no reat or eldest son of freeholder 
Every mortgagor annum, Be £40 9 8 
very mortgagor or mortgagee in possession every per: 
S voce for senators and assemblymen; by Pabel i for Governors and Lieutenant Governor. 
Free it inhabitants haying £50 property, and 12 months in the county, Women, aliens, and free Negroes, thus qualified, 


voted, 
Citizen ol State 2 years, . Chats or county tax 6 months before the election; sons of electors vote “on age“ i.e., at 


m possessed of a freehold in right of his wife, vote viva 


Free Negroes and women not to be electors; an elector a freeman having 500 acres of land unsettled, or 25 acres sett ed, 
bp 5 5 8 a house 12 by 12, Elector voted in the county in which the greater part of his land lay, if it lay in 


Meng Doe 3 e Free Negroes not to be electors. 
Virgititac so. cus50- 5000 Law of 1762-60 
Bouth Gärolind. : Oot? 6 Elector— 


of 10s. 


white man possessing settled free 


Law of 11 Poll ee bushel wheat, or 5 pecks oats, or 2 porad sound bacon. Repealed November 1781, and made 108. 


old estate, or 100 acres unsettled, or £60 in houses, or paying a tax 


1 Neither by the constitution nor the law were free Negroes (males) denied the right 
Vernant i, og 15 Island, ce that they 


an ADE, 10 


in ‘Tennesse, from 1776 to 1834 (see “Gnldwell’s Constitutional History and of Ten- 
nessee,“ pn and compare the qualifications of the elector under the 2 constitutions). 
In New ngland, if the town = admitted the free 5 to a citizen’s rights, he 
could vote. Public o inion in Ri Island refused him admittance Boe ee see Constitu: 
tional Convention, 1818,” art. VI, sec. 2; and of Rhode Island, 1842, art. II, secs. 
2). It was not an established right in law, in 1842, that a person having African blood 


in his veins could be a citizen of the United States; he could not become such by natural- 
ization, as the law restricted naturalization to white men. Free persons of color a were 
denied the right to vote in New 8 82 by act of assembly, in 1807; in blr agree AS, by 


the constitution of 1834; in North Carolina, by constitutional amendment, in 
in Pennsylvania, by the constitution of 1838. Thus, of the States that origin: g 
allowed them the right, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New Yor 


never Alle it. 

a In New Jersey the right was taken away from them, from aliens, and from females— 
inhabitants—by constitution of 1776, by act of assembly, Nov. 16, 1807. See debate 
on ‘‘abrogating the right of free persons of color to vote”; ge and debates of 
the convention of North Carolina ites to amend the constitution of the Bat re 
3 at Raleigh, June 4, 1 

dments to a constitution, 9 e i 
350 ” p. 351, et seq.). See also Curtis’ aiee —.— opinion, Scott v. ard 
here is no 0 evidence that free persons of color voted in colonial 
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Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, an 
examination of these charts will reveal 
that no two States have even remotely 
similar or uniform requirements for 
suffrage. In only one category of re- 
quirements out of eight is there uni- 
formity—all provide that the prospective 
voter must be 21 years of age. 

The diversity of rules, regulations, and 
laws laid by the several States, originally 
and as of today, for the privilege of the 
franchise are possibly greater even than 
those governing marriage and divorce. 
For my part, and on the part of my 
State, we no more want to interfere with 
your voting requirements in any election 
than we do with your State laws govern- 
ing marriage and divorce. Just to read 
the various qualifications and disquali- 
fications for voting in the 50 States is a 
most interesting experience. One of our 
Western States—Idaho—disqualifies big- 
amists, polygamists, prostitutes, or in- 
mates of houses of ill fame; this State 
also disqualifies Chinese or persons of 
Mongolian descent, not born in the 
United States. Under ‘Voters’ qualifi- 
cations,” the constitution of Minnesota 
has this most interesting provision: 

Indians: Person of mixed white and Indian 
blood who has adopted the customs and 
habits of civilization; or 

Person of Indian blood residing in State 
who has adopted the language, customs, and 
habits of civilization after an examination 
before any district court of the Stat. in such 
manner as may be provided by law and shall 
have been pronounced by said court capable 
of enjoying the rights of citizenship within 
the State. 


Until recently the State of Texas dis- 
qualified for voting “soldiers, marines, 
and seamen while employed in the reg- 
ular service of the Army or Navy of the 
United States.” 

Mr. President, I want it clearly under- 
stood as I go into this subject that I am 
not trying to pass any judgments on the 
wisdom or justice of the laws of any 
State of this Union, save my own, inso- 
far as voting qualifications are con- 
cerned. The setting of these qualifica- 
tions and requirements is peculiarly 
within the constitutional rights and 
privileges of the States themselves. 
However, the avowed purpose of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment is to 
throw stones at the State of Mississippi 
and other States requiring a poll tax. 
So, as a purely academic exercise, I am 
going to take this occasion to comment 
on the voting requirements of some of 
the States and put these requirements 
in juxtaposition with those of other 
States. 

The so-called literacy requirement of 
New York State is couched in this lan- 
guage: 

Unless he became entitled to vote prior 


to January 1, 1922, must, in addition to 
above qualifications, be able to read and 


write English unless preyented by physi- 
cal incapacity. 

New York probably has more U.S. citi- 
zens who read and write a language other 
than English than any other State in 
this Union. It even publishes many 
newspapers in foreign languages so that 
these citizens and aliens residing there, 
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these non-English-speaking people, can 
be kept informed and conversant with 
the affairs of this country. Regardless of 
the degree of literacy of this class of 
New Yorkers, mastery of English is an 
absolute necessity to qualify to vote 
either in National, State, or local elec- 
tions. 

Louisiana is another State that has 
long had many fine, outstanding, high- 
ly literate, native or foreign born non- 
English speaking citizens. Thus the 
literacy requirements of this State are 
contained in these terms: 


Shall be able to read and write and, unless 
physically disabled, shall fill out his appli- 
cation for registration in writing in English, 
or in his mother tongue and shall sign his 
name. If he cannot write English, he may 
write it in his mother tongue from the dicta- 
tion of an interpreter. If he is unable to 
sign his name, he may make his mark au- 
thenticated by the registrar who shall then 
read the application to him through an 
interpreter. 

Applicant shall also be able to read any 
clause in the constitution of Louisiana or 
of the United States and give a reasonable 
interpretation thereof. Interpretation only, 
without reading, held sufficient if applicant 
otherwise qualified for registration. 

Whenever an applicant for registration is 
unable to write his application because of 
inability to write English but can write 
only some other language and is not illiterate, 
he may sign his name to, or make his mark 
in the presence of two witnesses on an affi- 
davit stating this. He must in such case 
bring with him two qualified electors of 
his precinct to sign written affidavits at- 
testing the truth of the facts set out in the 
application and accompanying affidavit. It 
shall be a violation of this law for any elec- 
tor to sign the affidavit to the application of 
more than two persons in any 2-year period. 


In New Mexico, literacy is not required 
as a condition to voting and the con- 
stitution further provides in regard to 
this subject that: 

The right of any citizen to vote shall never 
be restricted, abridged or impaired on ac- 
count of religion, race, language or color, in- 
ability to speak, read or write English or 
Spanish languages except as may be other- 
wise provided in the constitution; and the 
provisions of this section and of section 1 
of this article (qualification of voters) shall 
never be amended except upon a vote of the 
people of this State at an election at which 
at least three-fourths of the electors voting 
in the whole State, and at least two-thirds 
of those voting in each county of the State, 
shall vote for such amendment. 


New Mexico had a further provision 
in its constitution wherein it disqualified 
for voting “Indians not taxed.” This 
condition was declared unconstitutional 
in 1948. 

Next door to New Mexico, Arizona re- 
quires as a prerequisite to voting: 

Unless physically disabled, must be able 


to read the Constitution of the United States 
in English and to write his name. 


Now, on the other side of New Mexico, 
Texas has no literacy requirement what- 
soever. All that is required as a quali- 
fication for voting is that one be a citizen 
of the United States, 21 years of age, 
have 1 year residence in the State and 6 
months in county next preceding. Texas 
has another substantial difference in its 
voting requirements from those of most 
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of the other States—registration is not 
required, I want to call what I am now 
saying to the particular attention of my 
two colleagues from that great State. If 
this amendment is adopted and applied 
to the 1962 elections, with the law of 
Texas as it now is, the people of the 
great State are going to be denied the 
right to participate in the election of 
Members of Congress. Let me read to 
Senators what the election laws of the 
State of Texas provide: 

Poll tax: Must have paid his poll tax be- 
fore February 1, before election, or if 
exempt from poll tax, must procure a certif- 
icate showing his exemption. 

Registration: Registration is not required. 
The lists of citizens who have paid their poll 
tax serve as a registration list. The certified 
list for each precinct of qualified voters who 
have paid their poll tax shall contain the fol- 
lowing information about each person: 

1. Number. 


Length of residence, 
Occupation. 
Race. 


Sagan 


Length of residence in city and ward. 
Street and number of residence. 

10. Post office address, 

Poll tax receipt: Each poll tax receipt shall 
show: 

1. Name. 

2. Payment of tax. 

3. Age. 

4. Race. 

5. Length of residence in State. 
13 Citizenship, whether native or natural- 

7. Place of birth. 

8. Length of residence in county. 

9. Voting precinct. 

10. Occupation. 

11. Post office address. 


Thus, in Texas the entire method of 
qualification and the machinery of vot- 
ing and holding an election is based 
squarely, solely, and alone on the pay- 
ment of poll tax. Without the payment 
of the poll tax or exemption therefrom 
under Texas law, there is no way for an 
election official to tell who is, or who 
might be, qualified to vote in any elec- 
tion. State elections could be held as 
usual. But how could a State hold a 
national election when payment of the 
poll tax is the sole criteria for determin- 
ing whether an individual is registered 
and qualified to vote? I am certain that 
Texas can solve this problem. But this 
points out how ridiculous it is to resort 
to a constitutional amendment to tamper 
with matters that have always been 
within the exclusive province of the 
States. 

California, another State which has a 
possible problem of U.S. citizens who 
cannot speak or read the English lan- 
guage, also has a literacy test. It pro- 
vides: 

Must be able to read the Constitution in 
English and to write his name unless 


physically disabled or unless an elector or 
over 60 years old on October 10, 1911. 


The 1950 census listed the white pop- 
ulation of Alaska at 92,876 persons and 
the aboriginal stock at 33,853. The abo- 
riginal stock is said to be composed of 
Aleuts, Eskimos, and Indians. I do not 
know what language these aborigines 
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may speak, read, or write. But if any 
of them do vote they had to meet this lit- 
eracy test: 

He shall be able to read the US. 
Constitution in English and to write in the 
English language, unless he is prevented 
from complying with this requirement be- 
cause of physical disability only, or unless 
he has legally voted at the general election of 
November 4, 1924. 


Our last State, Hawaii, has a some- 
what different literacy requirement 
from Alaska insofar as voting require- 
ments are concerned. It takes into con- 
sideration the descendants from the 
original native stock. The State con- 
stitution of Hawaii provides: 

No person shall be qualified to vote unless 
he is also able, except for physical disability, 
to speak, read and write the English or 
Hawaiian language. 


Mr. President, this review shows how 
States, far removed from each other geo- 
graphically, or adjacent, have varied re- 
quirements, or make literacy or language 
no requirement for suffrage. I yield to 
no one in asserting the right of the State 
to adopt the course of action, or the 
requirement, or the lack of requirement, 
as it chooses. But fundamentally, the 
small matter of whether a $2 poll tax 
is required as a prerequisite to voting in 
Mississippi pales into insignificance 
when one considers the differences that 
exist in applying varied qualifications, 
or lack of them, to the people of the sev- 
eral States involved. 

As I have stated before, voting require- 
ment laws of the 49 States other than my 
own are of no legitimate concern to me 
as a U.S. Senator, or as a resi- 
dent of the State of Mississippi. I am 
forced to consider them because this 
presently proposed amendment is aimed 
squarely at my State and its existing 
laws. Not having lived in the State of 
New York, it is understandable that I 
cannot appreciate the situation or condi- 
tion that requires the legislature of that 
State to enact laws in the form that they 
now appear on the statute books. As a 
lawyer and an individual, it is hard for 
me to conceive or imagine the relevancy 
of the questions a prospective voter is 
forced to answer on the mandatory reg- 
istration form as related to the voter 
qualifications. 

Outside the literacy requirement, 
which has been previously discussed, a 
voter in New York must be 21 years of 
age on election day, must be a U.S. citizen 
at least 90 days prior to the election, and 
must meet residence requirements of 1 
year in the State, 4 months in county, 
city, or village, and 30 days in election 
district next preceding the election. 

Question No. 1 on the registration 
form is, “Has voter previously voted at 
a general election?” This question is 
irrelevant for any purpose other than 
to trap the voter in an untruth. If he 
is qualified, what difference does it make 
whether he voted previously at a gen- 
eral election in New York State or not? 
Of course, this does not give to those 
who have access to the registration 
books “a line on the individual’; in- 
formation that might be of great value 
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to some people at some time for pur- 
poses far removed from voter qualifi- 
cations. 

Question No. 2 is, “Enrollment num- 
ber for party affiliation.” I do not pre- 
tend to understand the reason for this 
question. I understand, at least as far 
as Senators and the high State offices 
are concerned, that party nominees were 
selected by conventions. If this is true, 
and one is qualified to vote, what pos- 
sible relationship can party membership 
have to the casting of a secret ballot 
in a general election? Or, can an in- 
dividual independent of any and all 
parties vote in a general election? 

Question No. 3 is, “Sex.” Why ask 
this? Does the fact that one is a male 
or a female have anything to do with 
voting or registration qualifications in 
New York State? Of course, this does 
constitute another little tidbit of valu- 
able information for a dossier. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

f Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I note on page 475 of 
the printed hearings on this subject that 
the dates of payment of the poll tax for 
the various States that require a poll tax 
are set forth. I wish to be sure that what 
is stated is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator ask 
me a question, please? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the case of Missis- 
sippi—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have yielded for a 
question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the case of Mis- 
sissippi, is it true that February 1 is the 
date by which the poll tax must be paid 
in order to vote in the election? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. And 
it is the sole business of the State of Mis- 
sissippi and does not concern the Sena- 
tor from the State of Florida. The Sen- 
ator from the State of Florida would take 
the same position on matters which con- 
cern the Senator’s State. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Likewise in the same 
report it is stated that 2 years’ residence 
is required in Mississippi prior to the 
qualification for voting. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know. It 
could be 2 years. I thought it was 1 
year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very particular 
to have the Record show the fact. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not have the 
code with me. I do not remember 
whether it is 2 years or 1 year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
check his code, and if the compilation is 
incorrect, will he so state for the RECORD 
so that we may have exact information? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I shall put in the 
Record at some time, and at some place, 
the voting requirements of the State of 
Mississippi. I shall be glad to do so. As 
I said, it is a subject that concerns only 
our State and our own people and does 
not concern the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Florida. I shall put it in the 
Recorp for him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am only trying to 
show the facts. I ask again whether or 
not it is true, as stated in that compila- 
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tion, which, incidentally, is published by 
the American Heritage Foundation 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know what 
the American Heritage Foundation is. 
I have yielded only for a question. If the 
Senator will ask me questions, I shall try 
to answer them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it true, as stated 
in the compilation, that the State of 
Mississippi does not permit absentees, 
other than those who are in the military 
service, to vote by mail? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. On several occasions—and let me 
again say that it is our own business— 
we have had an absentee voters law. I 
remember a close race for chancery clerk 
which almost resulted in a killing. An 
election official ran a pin through the 
envelope in which the secret ballot was 
cast, and then after the election he went 
back, found the ballot through which the 
pin had been run, and discovered that 
one of his close relatives, a man whom 
he was helping financially, had voted 
against him. It almost caused trouble. 
Our legislature saw fit, because they 
thought there was fraud in counting 
election ballots, to repeal the law. But 
it is a matter within our sole discretion, 
and we have no apologies to anyone for 
our laws in the State of Mississippi. 

Question No. 4 is “Name of political 
party with which voter enrolls.” This 
question might be even considered un- 
constitutional were it not for the fact 
that the State of New York has the sole 
and only power to determine the quali- 
fications of its electors in both State 
and National elections. But even aside 
from this, it is difficult to see what re- 
mote relationship the question could 
have to casting a vote in a general elec- 
tion. 

Question No. 5 is “Address.” This is 
a legitimate and necessary question. 

Question No. 6 is “Name.” This is 
most necessary and legitimate, but why 
should it be No. 6 instead of No. 1? 

Question No. 7 is “Age.” This is also 
necessary and legitimate. 

Question No. 8 is “Marital status.” 
Why this question? What does it have 
to do with voter qualifications? But 
this is a necessary element to fill out the 
dossier. 

Question No. 9 is “Term of residence.” 
This is necessary and legitimate. 

Question No. 10 is “Country of nativ- 
ity.” This language is awkward, but 
literate, English-speaking persons should 
understand it. However, it is just an- 
other expression to ask the simple ques- 
tion, “Where were you born?” and as 
such it is legitimate though not necessar- 
ily necessary to establishing the voting 
qualifications. Not one of the questions 
ask, “Are you a citizen of the United 
States?” 

Question No. 11 is “If naturalized, 
how, when, and where?” This is most 
necessary and proper. 

But question No. 12 is “Name of land- 
lord.” The address was given in No. 5. 
But now the question is not “Where do 
you live?” but “Who is your landlord?” 
This vital information has nothing to do 
with voting qualifications, but it is im- 
portant information. If you own your 
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own home you have to admit that you 
are your own landlord. If you rent, 
lease, or even live in a hotel, someone is 
going to have access to information and 
the actual name of a person who knows 
something about the personal and pri- 
vate life of the voter. The dossier is fill- 
ing out. 

Question No. 13 is “Year when voter 
last registered, name of State and city or 
town.” 

Question No. 14 is “Address from which 
voter last registered or voted.” 

Question No. 15 is “Name and address 
of business or place of employment.” 

These 3 questions fill out the past and 
close out the present. If you would just 
add the fingerprints and a picture, the 
New York police force and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation would have it 
completely made. A full and complete 
dossier on every qualified voter in the 
entire State of New York. I am one of 
those who is willing to grant to the State 
of New York and admit that it does have 
the right and power to require of its 
citizens any kind and character of infor- 
mation from them that it chooses. But 
why try to cover up and obtain the in- 
formation circumspectly through a so- 
called voter registration application? 
Why not declare just a general registra- 
tion day, or week, or month, every year 
or so, and require every person to regis- 
ter and vote. 

As I have stated, questions in other 
States of the character of those to which 
I have referred do not concern the 
Senator from Mississippi. They are the 
business of those States and the people 
of those States alone. I do not think 
it is up to me to try to meddle in the 
affairs of another State or another area. 
It is contrary to our entire system of 
government to have national voter qual- 
ifications. If the proposal is adopted, 
we shall be on the high road to the na- 
tionalization of other voting qualifica- 
tions. 

It is said that the measure we are 
discussing applies only to the poll tax. 
I have been in the Senate a long time 
and I have seen things grow and ex- 
pand. When the Federal Government 
once enters a field, it grows and expands 
in that field until it dominates it. When 
we permit the Federal Government to get 
into the area of voter qualifications— 
and other measures will be proposed—it 
will be said that they will do only some 
minor thing, and on that basis the other 
measures will be passed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator has 
emphasized that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment becomes interested in any proj- 
ect, its activity seems naturally to grow 
and grow, until finally it gets out of 
hand. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Until it actually 
controls it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Would the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi apply his formula 
also to the national debt? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
says is correct. If we ever get Federal 
aid to education, we will have all educa- 
tion controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion only. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
believe that in the light of the many 
somewhat drastic proposals being sub- 
mitted by the President and his admin- 
istration to extend existing programs 
and to establish new ones, there is any 
immediate prospect of curbing Federal 
spending and holding the national debt 
within reasonable limits? 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is no reason- 
able prospect. I believe the national 
debt will increase gradually, and I be- 
lieve that the Federal Government will 
gradually go into other fields, if that is 
what the Senator means. If that is 
what he means, I agree with the Senator 
in that respect. That is true, regardless 
of the party that is in power. However, 
let me say that I am opposed to it. I 
am not going to vote to put the Federal 
Government in other fields. I am going 
to support the original concept of our 
dual system of government. I know that 
once we pass the resolution we will be 
back to voter qualifications, and that 
in future years it will be nationaliza- 
tion, and our elections will be national- 
ized and controlled from Washington. I 
know that then all human liberties in 
the United States will be dead. That is 
why I oppose the resolution. 

Exnisir 1 
S. 3059 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 13 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended (a) by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“§ 245. Imposition of summary punishment 
and coercion of statements 

“Whoever, under color of law, statute, 
ordinance regulation, or custom, strikes, 
beats, assaults, injuries, or threatens or 
attempts to strike, beat, assault, or injure 
the person of another for the purpose of 
inflicting summary punishment upon such 
other person or for the purpose of compelling 
such other person to make any statement 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both: 
Provided, That if physical injury results the 
punishment shall be by fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than five years or both, and if death results 
the punishment shall be by imprisonment 
for any term of years or for life. 

“For the purposes of this section, summary 
punishment means any injury inflicted 
otherwise than in accordance with the pro- 
cedures prescribed by State or Federal law 
or regulation.” 

(b) By adding at the end of the table 
of sections for chapter 13 of title 18 of the 


United States Code the following: 


“245. Imposition of summary punishment 
and coercion of statements.” 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in my 
rather extended speech on the question 
of the proposal with reference to the poll 
tax, on Thursday last week, March 15, 
I spoke about the fact that in the State 
of Alabama all persons over 45 years of 
age are exempt from the payment of 
any poll tax; that persons who served 
in any war in which this country has 
been engaged—the Spanish-American 
War, World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean conflict—are exempt from 
the payment of any poll tax; that all 
members of the National Guard of Ala- 
bama when they are on active duty or 
while they continue their membership 
in the National Guard are exempt from 
the payment of any poll tax. 

So there are many, many persons in 
Alabama who are exempt under our poll 
tax law. As to those who have to pay 
the very small, minimal sum of $1.50, 
which is the poll tax in Alabama, I call 
attention to an editorial by a brilliant 
editor of the Montgomery, Ala., Adver- 
tiser, which appeared in that newspaper 
on Thursday, March 22, 1962. 

This editor is Mr. Grover C. Hall, Jr., 
who is the son of the late Mr. Grover C. 
Hall, Sr. Mr. Grover C. Hall, Sr., was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize for his brilliant 
writing and his great advocacy of justice 
for all people. Grover Hall, Jr., is carry- 
ing on today in the tradition of his dis- 
tinguished father. The subject of Mr. 
Hall’s editorial was the debate which is 
taking place in the Senate on the poll 
tax proposal. In his editorial Mr. Hall 
states: 

It has been said during the debate that, of 
the five States still levying the poll tax, only 
Mississippi and Alabama employ it as a 
device to discourage Negro voting. 

Mississippi can speak for itself. 


Certainly Mississippi has spoken for 
herself in a most able and eloquent way 
this morning, when her distinguished 
senior Senator [Mr. EASTLAND] addressed 
the Senate and made one of the ablest 
speeches I have heard on the subject of 
the poll tax. 

Mr. Hall goes on to say: 

But as to Alabama, this is false. 

The Advertiser placed a call to a Federal 
judge in the State. He could not remember 
that a case had ever arisen in this State 
where a Negro challenged the poll tax as a 
discriminatory device, and he had no per- 
sonal knowledge or information that the 
poll tax is so used. 

A call was made to a member of the 
Alabama Advisory Committee of the US, 
Civil Rights Commission: Ditto. 


In other words, there the answer was 
the same: That no Negro had charged 
that the poll was being used as a dis- 

tory device to keep him from 
voting. Then Editor Hall says: 

A call was made to the chairman of the 
advisory committee. His reply: There have 
been no official complaints, and it is his 
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personal opinion poe the poll tax of $1.50 a 
year—maximum of $3 if the voter is delin- 
quent—does not keep Negroes from voting. 

The only person who thought the poll tax 
does keep Negroes from the polls was Dr. 
Foster, president of Tuskegee Institute. He 
believed that it is a psychological deterrent. 
He also thinks it is an economic deterrent, 
that it falls with more force on Negroes than 
whites because more Negroes are in lower 
income groups. 


Mr. President, I do not know of any- 
body, no matter to what race he may 
belong, or what the color of his skin may 
be, who cannot pay $1.50 today, because 
we know that today $1.50 is a very small 
sum of money. Certainly there is no 
one who cannot pay $1.50. Under no 
circumstances, no matter how many 
years a person may be delinquent in the 
payment of his poll tax, the tax can 
never be more than the very small sum 
of $3. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the State civil rights commission would 
be seexing complaints of this kind? 

Mr. HILL. They are trying to find 
individuals who have complaints of this 
kind. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Do they not seek 
such complaints? 

Mr. HILL. They seek such complaints. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And they have not 
received any complaints? 

Mr. HILL. According to the chair- 
man of the commission in Alabama, 
according to a member of the commis- 
sion in Alabama, they have not re- 
ceived one single, solitary complaint, 
although, as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi well says, they are there not only 
to receive complaints; they are there to 
invite complaints. They are there seek- 
ing complaints. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I concur in what 
the Senator from Alabama said about 
Mr. Grover Hall. He is an able editor; 
he is a loyal American; he is the son of 
a great American. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the senior Mr. Hall bitterly op- 
posed the Ku Klux Klan in the State of 
Alabama and spearheaded the opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. He did, indeed. As I said 
earlier, he was awarded a Pulitzer Prize 
for editorials he wrote. He was, indeed, 
an able editor. 

The same is true, as I have said earlier, 
of Mr. Grover Hall, Jr—Captain Hall, 
as I call him, because he was a captain in 
the Air Force during World War II. He 
rendered outstanding service to the Air 
Force, operating out of Great Britain, 
which, as we know, was our main base 
for the bombing missions which did so 
much to bring that war to an end and 
made it possible for the landings on the 
Normandy beaches. The Air Force 
contributed mightily to the saving of 
American life and to the winning of that 
war. Capt. Grover Hall was on duty 
and served with our Air Force which 
was based in England during World 
War TI. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 
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Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true, as set 
forth on page 475 of the printed record 
of the hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary on 
this subject, that Alabama requires the 
payment of the poll tax by February 1 
in order to enable a person to partici- 
pate in the elections of the following 
November? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct; but there 
is nothing unusual about that. The 
people of Alabama pay their taxes from 
October 1 to January 1. 

In this case, the State is more accom- 
modating and liberal. It makes the pay- 
ment of the poll tax easier by granting an 
extra month, to February 1. There is 
nothing unusua about that. Everyone 
in Alabama who must pay any tax—a 
driver’s license, a license to conduct a 
business—any kind of tax or license or 
payment of any kind which becomes due 
on October I—has until January 1 to 
pay it. But in the case of the poll tax, 
the State grants even greater indulgence 
and gives more time by providing that 
the poll tax may be paid at any time up 
to February 1. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield for 


a question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 


ator from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. A few minutes ago 
the Senator from Florida asked the same 
question of the Senator from Mississippi, 
concerning whether the poll tax in 
Mississippi had to be paid by February 
1. The truth is that all taxes except 
automobile licenses have to be paid by 
February 1 each year. 

Mr. HILL. The truth is that in Ala- 
bama—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HILL. Madam President, I have 
the fioor. I have not yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

So far as licenses in Alabama are con- 
cerned, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has said, all persons have to pay their 
taxes and their license fees, including 
their driver’s license fees, from October 
1 to January 1. But in the case of the 
poll tax, the time for payment is ex- 
tended to February 1. 

Madam President, now I yield to the 
Senator from Florida for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
am not making the point of order now, 
put I did wish to warn the Senator from 
Alabama that he has been yielding for 
speeches. I request that he should not 
do so. 

Mr, HILL. Madam President, that is 
the reason why I did not yield to the 
Senator from Florida. I knew he wanted 
to make a speech. He did not want to 
ask a question. That was the reason 
why I did not yield to him. I shall yield 
only for a question, as provided in the 
rules. I ask the Chair to protect me in 
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P a T 
n. 

Madam President, in the very able 
address which he made earlier this 
morning, the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] referred to a 
letter which came yesterday to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate—the Vice President 
of the United States—from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, asking for the enact- 
ment of an antilynching bill. 

Madam President, I must say that I 
was surprised to learn that at this late 
date the Department of Justice is re- 
questing the enactment of such legisla- 
tion. If there is any lynching going on 
in this country today, I do not know of 
it, unless it may be by some of the gang- 
sters in some of the big cities; and that 
is not classified as lynching. It is classi- 
fied as gangsterism. Certainly there is 
no lynching in Alabama, Mississippi, or 
any of the other States in that part of 
the country. 

Let me say that when I first came to 
the Senate—in 1938—the question at 
that time before the Senate was a so- 
called antilynching bill; and one of the 
greatest, most powerful, and most mag- 
nificent speeches I ever heard in all my 
life, I heard then in the Senate Chamber. 
It came from the lips oi a Senator who 
was so great and so powerful that we 
spoke of him as “‘the lion of Idaho.” I 
refer to the late great Senator William E. 
Borah. He tore that bill asunder, be- 
cause of its attempted assault on the 
rights, duties, and responsibilities of the 
several States. Furthermore, Madam 
President, it may be of interest to others 
to know that on that occasion Senator 
Borah was joined in his opposition to 
that bill by the great liberal and great 
champion of democracy and of govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, a man who stood out in 
the Senate before his time, the late great 
933 George Norris, of Nebraska. 

EASTLAND. Madam President. 
will ¢ the Senator from Alabama yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Alabama realize that in the anti- 
lynching bill to which he has referred, a 
right of action is given for someone who 
has been mistreated; the bill would give 
him a right of action against a town, 
county, or city, for negligence of the po- 
lice; and the burden of proof would be 
placed on the defendant? 

Mr. HILL. In other words, as I un- 
derstood the statement made earlier to- 
day by the Senator from Mississippi— 
and I have not had an opportunity to 
read the bill, I must say; in fact, it has 
not yet even been introduced, printed, 
and made available, so far as I know; or, 
if it has, at least I have not had an op- 
portunity to read i:—but, as I was say- 
ing, as I understood the statement the 
Senator made earlier this morning, the 
bill would practically try the local com- 
munities, cities, or towns; and that 
means that the State itself would be 
tried, because the sovereignty reposes in 
the State, and the city or town exercises 
only the authority of the State which the 
State delegates to it. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield for 
another question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Alabama realize that in its field 
the State is sovereign to the Federal 
Government; and that only in respect of 
the powers delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Federal Government is 
sovereign; and that that constitutes the 
dual sovereignty? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. The State is sover- 
eign in all its rights, powers, and author- 
ities, except where, under the Constitu- 
tion, certain powers and rights have 
been delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment. But the basis of all sovereignty 
and the great reservoir of all sovereignty 
is the States themselves. 

The fact is that there would not have 
been a Federal Government, and today 
there would not be any sovereignty on 
the part of the Federal Government, ex- 
cept for the delegation by the several 
States of the sovereignty which the Fed- 
eral Government exercises under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Alabama realize that if such 
measures, which now are being sent to 
Congress, were enacted into law, they 
would constitute a great step toward the 
creation in the United States of a police 
state? 

Mr. HILL. There is no question about 
that. As I understood what the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi said 
earlier today, these measures would put 
the Federal Government—through the 
FBI, or through some other Federal Gov- 
ernment agency—over our local law- 
and-order authorities—for instance, over 
our sheriffs. I call attention to the fact 
that there are some 3,000 counties in the 
country, with some 3,000 sheriffs, and 
there are many police departments and 
chiefs of police; and in my home city of 
Montgomery, Ala., we have a commission 
in charge of the city government. The 
commission is composed of three com- 
missioners. One of them has immediate 
and direct responsibility for the opera- 
tion of our police department and for 
the maintenance of law and order. But 
the bill would put under this Federal 
agency all those persons, who today have 
the responsibility for the maintenance 
of law and order. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield 
again to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
one incident of the creation of a police 
state must be Federal control of elections 
and determination by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of who can vote and who cannot 
vote in the elections? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is absolutely correct, Madam Presi- 
dent. After all, when any dictator 
wishes to establish a totalitarian form of 
government, he first takes over the police 
powers—whether he establishes a Ge- 
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stapo, as in Germany; or an OGPU, as in 
Russia; or whatever name is given to the 
secret police. In that way he takes over 
the power to control local matters. He 
takes that power from the hands of the 
local governmental units, and centralizes 
the power in his totalitarian government. 

As the Senator from Mississippi has so 
graphically described the situation, that 
is exactly what Adolf Hitler did when he 
came into power in Germany. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Alabama realize that these meas- 
ures lead in that direction, and that 
that is why we are fighting against them? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is entirely correct. These measures 
certainly go in that very direction—as 
the Senator from Mississippi so well 
stated earlier today; and that is why 
today we are fighting against these 
measures. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
the real issue that is involved is much 
larger or bigger than the poll tax; the 
real issue at stake is the U.S. Govern- 
ment itself? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is entirely correct about that. 
The poll tax is only an incident in this 
entire situation; the poll tax is only a 
very small, minor issue in relationship 
to the big, all-controlling question of 
the overall centralization of power in a 
central government in Washington, D.C. 

Madam President, the key to this en- 
tire debate is, of course, article I, section 
2, of the Constitution. This is true in 
this debate, as well as in former debates 
on proposed constitutional amendments 
to abolish the poll tax. This is also true 
in the case of present proposals, as well 
as former proposals, to abolish the poll 
tax by statute. 

Because it preserves and secures to 
the States their rights to prescribe the 
qualifications for electors for Members 
of Congress, article I, section 2, together 
with the same language of the 17th 
amendment, supplies the bedrock of my 
argument, as, indeed, it does for nearly 
any argument against all such proposals 
which would diminish the power of our 
States to prescribe the qualifications of 
their electors. 

The history of the adoption by the 
Constitutional Convention of article I, 
section 2, the discussions of article I, sec- 
tion 2, in the various States at the time 
of ratifying the Constitution, and the 
various Supreme Court decisions which 
have construed it, are all relevant to the 
question of the constitutionality of a 
statute to abolish the poll tax. 

Such historical considerations are also 
relevant with respect to the merits of a 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
accomplish the same thing. In the case 
of a statute, these considerations are 
controlling absolutely. In the case of a 
constitutional amendment, such consid- 
erations are crucial, because they dem- 
onstrate lucidly and convincingly why 
the power to prescribe the qualifications 
of electors was reserved to the States in 
the first place. The case for the preser- 
vation and continuation of this power in 
the States is just as valid today as it 
was in the great convention in Phila- 
delphia in 1787. 
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Article I of section 2 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares as fol- 
lows: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 


How could any language be clearer? 
How could any prescriptions be more 
definitely or more unequivocally stated 
than are the prescriptions in section 2 
of article I? The section simply, clear- 
ly, definitely, positively, absolutely 
says—what? That the electors who shall 
vote for Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Congress in 
each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. 

Madam President, it would seem that 
nothing could be clearer than the lan- 
guage in this section of the Constitution. 
Because of its great importance in con- 
nection with the question before us, I 
should like briefly to review again the 
situation prevailing at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution. We must 
recall that in 1787, when the language 
of the Constitution was written, the 
States were absolute sovereigns. They 
had joined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They had proclaimed their 
independence of the British Crown. 
They had fought through eight long, ter- 
rible, and bloody years to win their in- 
dependence, and they stood absolutely in- 
dependent and free from any other 
sovereignty on this earth. Their own 
sovereignty was full, complete, and 
absolute. 

So they gathered in Philadelphia in 
their sovereign capacities, through their 
delegates to write the Constitution of 
the United States. The question was, 
How much of their sovereignty would 
they yield to the Federal Government? 
The Federal Government was not in 
being; it had no existence; it had no 
sovereignty. The only sovereignty it 
could have would be such sovereignty 
as was granted by the sovereign States 
of that time. Anyone who is at all 
familiar with the history of the writing 
of the Constitution knows how jealous 
were the several States of their sover- 
eignty and how reluctant they were to 
yield very much of their sovereignty to 
any Federal Government. 

Mindful of their sovereignty, zestful, 
and determined insofar as possible to 
keep within their own hands as much 
of that sovereignty as they could and 
still have a Federal Government to meet 
the problems which had to be met by a 
Central Federal Government, what did 
they do? They provided that every State 
should have two Senators; two Members 
in this body, no matter how large or how 
small the State might be, no matter 
what the population of the State might 
be, no matter what the economic power 
of the State might be, what its industrial 
development or its financial development 
or its agricultural development might 
be. No matter what might be the status 
of a State in its power, its influence, its 
ability to influence other States and 
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other persons in other States, every State 
in the United States should have equal 
representation in the Senate, should 
have two Senators. Then, as Senators 
will recall, they went one further step, 
and provided that no State should have 
its representation in this body reduced or 
taken away from it without the consent 
of that State. This meant that no mat- 
ter how small the State might be, how 
weak, how ineffective, how uninfluential 
it might be, it would have equal repre- 
sentation in this body; it would have two 
Senators along with the two Senators of 
the most powerful, the wealthiest and 
the greatest State in the United States. 

They did not stop there. The sover- 
eign States, in their resolve and their 
determination to make secure the pri- 
mary authority of the States, provided 
in the Constitution, before they yielded 
any sovereignty to the Federal Govern- 
ment, that State legislatures could orig- 
inate amendments to the Constitution. 
That was one more step taken by the 
sovereign States to insure the primary 
authority of the States. They did not 
stop there. They went even further and 
provided that before the Constitution of 
the United States could be changed in 
any way whatever, before there could be 
one iota of alteration, before one single 
word could be taken out of that instru- 
ment, it had to be done by amendment, 
and that amendment had to be ratified 
by three-fourths of the States of the 
Union. As we know, ratification by 
three-fourths of the States means that 
it must be by both houses of the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. 

Then, after the delegates represent- 
ing the sovereign States had finished 
their work of writing the Constitution, 
putting in all the safeguards to insure 
the primary authority of the States, they 
closed the Constitution by writing into 
it the declaration that the Constitutional 
Convention acted “by the unanimous 
consent of the States” They 
wanted the people to know at that time, 
and wanted all succeeding generations 
to know, including the Senators sitting 
here in the year of our Lord, 1962, some 
174 years after the Constitution was 
drafted, that it was these sovereign 
States which had drafted and formu- 
lated the Constitution. 

Furthermore, even after the sovereign 
States, through their delegates at Phila- 
delphia in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, had written into the Constitution 
all these safeguards, all these protecting 
clauses to insure the primary authority 
of the States, the people themselves— 
the people back home, who had the final 
say, who held the final authority in the 
matter, and without whose voting con- 
sent there could be no Constitution— 
were not quite satisfied. They could look 
down the years, and they could see that 
there might be some trick of legerdemain, 
some resort to parliamentary tactics, 
whereby someone wishing to rush 
through some proposal, unwilling to go 
through the lawful and orderly proc- 
esses set out and ordained in the Con- 
stitution for its amendment. would seek 
to read into the Constitution powers for 
the Federal Government which the 
framers of the Constitution and which 
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the sovereign States never intended the 
Federal Government should have, which 
the framers and the sovereign States 
never intended should be yielded by the 
sovereign States to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

So, before the people in their State 
conventions were willing to ratify the 
Constitution, to make it effective, and 
bring into being the Federal Govern- 
ment, they said, “We must have the first 
10 amendments—the Bill of Rights.” 
And, as we know, when the Constitution 
was finally ratified it was well and thor- 
oughly understood that the first 10 
amendments to it would be adopted. 
Let me read the ninth amendment. It 
specifically declares: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights— 


That means the enumeration of cer- 
tain rights in the Federal Constitution 
for the Federal Government— 

The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall mot be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 


The people insisted that, as a condi- 
tion of their ratification, the Constitu- 
tion should contain the ninth amend- 
ment, absolutely retaining in them the 
rights not specifically enumerated as 
rights of the Federal Government. 

But the people did not stop with the 
ninth amendment, as Senators know. 
They insisted also on the adoption of the 
10th amendment, and the 10th amend- 
ment was put in as a result of their 
insistence on a general safety clause for 
the rights of the State and the people. 

We might call this amendment the 
great safety clause of the Constitution. 
What does the 10th amendment provide? 
It declares: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 


Could any language be stronger or 
more definite in absolutely safeguarding 
and protecting the rights of the States 
and the people from encroachments by 
the Congress of the United States, by 
the Federal Government, on those 
rights? 

We recall that, even with all these 
safeguards in the Constitution itself to 
which I have called attention, and even 
with the agreement to adopt the 9th and 
10th amendments, there was a great 
battle in most of the States over the 
ratification of the Constitution. At that 
time, the three most powerful and the 
three most influential States were Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Virginia. In 
their State conventions, because of the 
fear that the sovereign States might be 
giving up too much sovereignty, that 
they might be putting too much power 
in the hands of the Federal Government, 
only 53 percent of the votes were for 
ratification. 

As we recall, two of the foremost 
patriots of the Revolution, Patrick 
Henry, who sounded the tocsin of war 
and gave us the battle cry of the Revo- 
lution, and George Mason, who wrote 
the Virginia bill of rights, which gave 
us our Federal Bill of Rights, and the bill 
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of rights in every State constitution— 
both these great patriots who had done 
so much to win our independence from 
the British Crown, to win our freedom, 
opposed the ratification of the Consti- 
tution. They felt, as did many of their 
compatriots, that there might be too 
great a surrender of sovereignty on the 
part of the States, that there might be 
too much yielding of power to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I emphasize these points because the 
history of the ratification of the Consti- 
tution shows clearly that, if the sover- 
eignty of the States and the rights of the 
States had not been positively recognized 
in the Constitution, if all these safe- 
guards and protections for their sover- 
eignty and their rights had not been put 
into the Constitution, the Constitution 
would never have been ratified, and we 
would never have had a Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As we know, mankind had struggled 
through the centuries to break arbi- 
trary power in the hands of a king. The 
high water mark of this struggle, to 
break down this arbitrary power and to 
bring about the distribution of this power 
into the hands of the people, was reached 
gan we fought the American Revolu- 

ion. 

The framers of the Constitution knew 
that the States, with their State govern- 
ments, county governments; city govern- 
ments, and town governments, were the 
citadels of local self-government. They 
knew that their concept of government 
by the people required full and plenary 
recognition of the rights of the States. 
If the people were to hold and exercise 
the power of government, there had to be 
this recognition of the sovereignty of 
the States. 

They were fighting against a pool of 
centralized arbitrary power at the seat 
of government. They were fighting to 
keep the wellsprings of our system of 
government in the hands of the people, 
in the local communities, at the cross- 
roads, in the hamlets, the towns, and the 
cities, What would it have availed the 
people to break the tyranny of the Brit- 
ish Crown had they themselves then set 
up here in Washington a government 
with central arbitrary powers? ‘They 
were determined, after all the long sac- 
rifice they had made and all their bitter 
suffering, to reserve the power in their 
own hands. To do this, I repeat, they 
knew that they had to maintain the 
rights of the States, because within the 
States are the citadels of this power. It 
is in the States that this power must re- 
side. It is in the States that this power 
can function. And it is only in the 
States that this power can be preserved. 

For 150 years, in fact not until these 
anti-poll-tax proposals first appeared, 
no record can be found that anyone ever 
questioned the provisions of article I, 
section 2 of the Constitution, that the 
electors who vote for Members of Con- 
gress shall have the qualifications of the 
electors who vote for the most numerous 
branch of the several State legislatures. 
Not until recent times has amendment 
of the Constitution even been suggested 
to alter this historic reservation of pow- 
er in the States. 
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When the 14th amendment was sub- 
mitted by Congress, there was no 
thought, no suggestion that the Con- 
gress could step in and fix or modify or 
change or prescribe the qualifications of 
the electors for Members of Congress or 
the qualifications of the electors for 
President and Vice President. 

So, as I have said, for more than 172 
years we have lived under the express 
language of the Constitution. I might 
say 172 glorious years, because in all the 
annals of human history there is no story 
quite so glorious as that of the progress, 
advancement, and happiness of the 
American people under the Constitution 
of the United States. There is nothing 
to surpass the freedom which our peo- 
ple have enjoyed to seek their own pur- 
suits, to follow their own dictates of 
their minds, to advance their own inter- 
ests and bring about their own develop- 
ment, to acquire and hold whatever 
their capacity, their genius, and the 
sweat of their toil might entitle them to. 

We recall that the 17th amendment 
was adopted to the Constitution in 1913. 
That was 126 years after the ratification 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
After 126 years, when the people of the 
United States saw fit to change their 
method of electing U.S. Senators, when 
they desired to have their Senators 
elected, not by the legislatures, as pro- 
vided in the original Constitution, but 
directly by the people themselves, what 
did they provide? They provided, in the 
17th amendment, as follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. 


Then there is this language: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures. 


The people adopted the same, the iden- 
tical language for the qualification of 
electors for the U.S. Senate that was 
adopted for electors for Members of the 
House of Representatives at the very be- 
ginning. In other words, they ratified 
and reaffirmed the wisdom of the Found- 
ing Fathers and of the Original States in 
providing that the qualifications of the 
electors for Members of the Congress 
should be the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislatures. 

I think it can be said here that had 
the 17th amendment made any change 
in the fixing or determination of those 
qualifications, it would never have been 
ratified by the people of the United 
States. The people were determined 
that these qualifications should remain, 
to be fixed by the States, and not by 
either the Federal Constitution or the 
Congress of the United States. 

Madam President, as we know, for half 
a century some of the finest, most patri- 
otic, and noblest women in our coun- 
try, joined by splendid, outstanding, 
patriotic men, carried on the campaign 
for the removal of sex as a qualification 
for voting; they carried on the campaign 
to have women given an equal right to 
vote with men. But if we examine the 
record we do not find anywhere that 
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any leader in the cause for woman suf- 
frage ever suggested that women could 
by legislative enactment be granted the 
right to vote. That campaign, which 
was carried on for over half a century, 
recognized at all times the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and particular- 
ly section 2 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion in its full purport and its full 
integrity; and that campaign from the 
day of its beginning until its successful 
conclusion, was always a campaign for 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. As we know, when the 
19th amendment was ratified and be- 
came a part of the Constitution, wom- 
en were put on an equal basis with men 
so far as sex is concerned in the matter 
of the qualifications of voting. This is 
in contrast to those who would have us 
abolish the poll tax by statute. 

So, as I have said, when the 14th 
amendment was submitted and ratified, 
when the 15th amendment was submitted 
and ratified, when the 17th amendment 
was submitted and ratified, and when 
the 19th amendment was submitted and 
ratified, the Congress of the United 
States and the people of the United 
States ratified and reaffirmed the integ- 
rity of section 2 of article I of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

In the very beginning article I, section 
2, vested in the State governments the 
power over suffrage. Without the pos- 
session of this power in the States, the 
whole structure upon which the division 
of State and National authority under 
the Constitution and the organization of 
both governments rests would be without 
support, and the authority of both State 
and Nation would fall to the ground. 
That is the basic reason why we should 
not change this section by amendment. 

Madam President, in 1948, Judge 
Charles Warren, one of the most eminent 
constitutional lawyers we have known, 
appeared before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Commitee, which was 
then conducting hearings on an anti- 
poll-tax measure. Judge Warren made 
one of the clearest, one of the most 
erudite, and profound analyses of section 
2 of article I that I have ever read. At 
this time I want to call that analysis to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Judge Warren, testifying before the 
subcommittee, quoted section 2 of article 
I. I think the section is like the words 
of Scripture. It will stand quoting and 
requoting, and then perhaps quoting 
again; so that if the Senate will bear 
with me, before I proceed to discuss 
Judge Warren’s analysis of the section I 
shall read it: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. 


Judge Warren then goes on to say: 

You notice that that is not a grant of 
power specifically to the Congress of the 
United States. In fact, it is not a grant 
of power to anyone. It is a requirement of 
the Constitution for the formation of the 
new Government. The first part of it is a 
requirement that the people of the several 
States shall choose Members of the House 
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of Representatives every second year. That 
was no relinquishment or delegation of 
power from the States. That was a con- 
stituent part of the formation of the new 
Government, and was a command. 


That, as Judge Warren said, was a 
command. It was neither a delegation 
of power nor was it a prohibition. It was 
a command, and is so referred to in re- 
cent cases by the Supreme Court. 

Then Judge Warren goes on as fol- 
lows: 


The second thing that section 2 did was: 
It vested a right in the electors in each State 
who have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature—a right in those persons 
in the State, and those only, who were en- 
titled to vote for Members of Congress. 


In other words, as Judge Warren 
makes clear, it vested this right in the 
electors in the States to vote for Mem- 
bers of Congress. Judge Warren con- 
tinues: 


That was not a delegation of power by the 
State, because the State never had the power 
to vote, the State inhabitants never had 
the power to vote for Members of Congress, 
because there were no such things. 


There was no delegation of power. 
A State could not delegate a power which 
it did not possess. Certainly a State did 
not have any power to elect Members of 
Congress, because, until the formation 
of the Federal Government, there was 
no such thing as a Congress of the 
United States, and, of course, there were 
no Members of Congress. 

Judge Warren continues: 

That was a direct provision in the estab- 
lishment of the new Government, and it 
did vest a right, but it vested a right in 
only certain people to vote for Members of 
Congress. 

Now, the third thing that that section 2 
contains is this: It contains undoubtedly an 
implied prohibition on the States against 
fixing for electors of the Members of Con- 
gress different requirements for suffrage from 
those which they fixed for the electors of 
their own most numerous branch of their 
legislature, i.e., any qualifications which were 
not those requisite for it to render an in- 
habitant of their own State eligible to vote. 


That is an implied prohibition. The 
State was prohibited from establishing 
any kind of qualifications for electors 
for Members of Congress different from 
the qualifications of electors for the most 
numerous branch of the legislatures. 

Judge Warren continues: 


Let me repeat that. There is undoubtedly 
an implied prohibition that the States can- 
not establish qualifications for electors of 
members of their own legislature different 
from those which they establish for electors 
of Members of Congress. That is neither a 
delegation nor a grant of power; that is an 
implied restriction, undoubtedly. 

Now, is there in that section 2 any grant 
of power whatever? Not specifically, of 
course. I suppose there is, under the neces- 
sary and proper clause of section 8 of article 
I, an implied power to Congress to do certain 
things, but what is the extent of those im- 
plied powers? It is to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper “for carrying 
into execution” the above provisions of ar- 
ticle I, section 2. 

What are the provisions? I go back again. 
First, Congress undoubtedly has power to 
legislate so as to see to it that the States 
do elect Members of Congress every second 
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year. Congress undoubtedly has the power 
to protect the right which the Constitution 
vested in such persons in the States as had 
the qualifications requisite to vote for mem- 
bers of the State legislature. Congress un- 
doubtedly has that power; and I think Con- 
gress has, under the necessary and proper 
clause, power to legislate so as to see that the 
States make the same provisions for quali- 
fication of electors of Members of Congress 
as they do for electors of their own legisla- 
ture. 

Those are the only three things that can 
be done under article I, section 2, and those 
are the only three things on which Congress 
can act under the necessary and proper 
clause, and “carry into execution” under 
that clause. 


Madam President, let us go a little 
further in section 2. I think no one will 
contend—surely I have never found any- 
one who has ever contended—that Con- 
gress has any power to prescribe for the 
States whom they shall qualify to vote. 
Certainly no one has ever contended that 
Congress has any power to prescribe the 
qualifications for the electors who vote 
for members of the State legislature or 
other State officers or officials. As I 
said earlier in my remarks, before 1787 
the States had absolutely full and un- 
limited power to establish any require- 
ments which the people of the States, 
through their constitutions or legisla- 
tures, in their absolute discretion and 
judgment, desired in order to qualify 
any one of their inhabitants to vote for 
members of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislatures. 

There was no limitation whatever upon 
the State, because, as I said in the begin- 
ning of my remarks, the State was abso- 
lutely sovereign, it had full and plenary 
sovereignty, it was subject to no other 
sovereignty, no other power, it was the 
complete master of itself, of its own ac- 
tions, of its own constitution, of its own 
laws, of its own electors, of its own legis- 
lature, of its own officials. 

As we know, at the time the Constitu- 
tion was being written, in 1787, most of 
the States, at least nine of them, had 
spoken and fixed by their own constitu- 
tions the qualifications of those who 
should vote for the members of their own 
legislatures. We cannot forget, in con- 
sidering this matter, that the delegates 
from these States knew exactly what 
those qualifications were in their States. 
They knew exactly what they were doing 
when they prescribed that those qualifi- 
cations fixed by the States should be the 
qualifications for the electors for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. It 
was with knowledge of these qualifica- 
tions that the delegates acted in the 
drafting and the formation of the Con- 
stitution in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

They knew what these qualifications 
were, and therefore when they wrote into 
the Constitution that the qualifications 
for electors for Members of the House 
of Representatives should be the qualifi- 
cations for the electors for the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures, they knew exactly what they were 
doing. They knew exactly that as of 
that moment they were writing those 
qualifications into the Constitution as 
the qualifications for electors for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
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There can be no doubt that it was clear 
to them exactly what their actions 
meant. The same considerations that 
caused them to preserve and secure this 
power in the States are the considera- 
tions that should cause us to defeat the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
which is the subject of this debate. 

Madam President, one of the greatest 
authorities in this country on the Con- 
stitution, and one whose viewpoint and 
feelings were definitely always toward 
the nationalistic theory, toward the idea 
of the centralization of power in Wash- 
ington, whose views and feelings were 
always in favor of a centralized power of 
government, was Judge Story. Let me 
give the Senate his words, written in 
his commentaries. I quote from volume 
I, section 820, of Story’s Commentaries. 
Judge Story declared: 

There is no pretense to say that the power 
of the National Government can be used so 
as to exclude any State from its share in 
the representation in Congress. 


That was written before the 14th 
amendment. It was true when Judge 
Story wrote it, because it was before the 
adoption of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Judge Story goes on to make this cate- 
gorical statement: 

Nor can it be said with correctness that 
Congress can in any way alter the right of 
qualification of voters, 


It is interesting to note that when the 
Constitution went back to the States for 
ratification by the State conventions, 
certain questions were asked in some of 
the States about article I, section 2. The 
Constitution had to be ratified by at least 
nine of the States. In the Massachu- 
setts convention there was a doubting 
Thomas by the name of Dr. John Taylor, 
from the town of Douglass, Mass. He 
wanted to be very sure about this thing. 
He wanted to make certain. He was 
fearful that section 4, the section with 
reference to the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding elections, not the secticn 
with reference to qualifications, might 
give Congress the power to prescribe a 
property qualification for voters in the 
sum, as he said of 100 pounds. He in- 
quired of Mr. Rufus King, who, it will be 
recalled, was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia and 
also a member of the Massachusetts con- 
vention, whether or not under section 4 
Congress could in any way go into the 
question of qualifications. Mr. King, one 
of the leading members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia, had 
this to say: 

The idea of the honorable gentleman from 
Douglass transcends my understanding, for 
the power to control given by this section 
extends to the manner of election, not to 
the qualifications of the electors. 


We find that quotation from Mr. King 
in volume II of Elliot’s Debates, pages 
49 to 51. 

In the Pennsylvania convention, James 
Wilson who had been one of the out- 
standing men in the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, made this 
statement: 

In order to know who are qualified to be 
electors of the House of Representatives— 
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That is, the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives. They were considering the 
Federal Constitution, which was to bring 
into being the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives— 

In order to know who are qualified to be 
electors of the House of Representatives, we 
are to inquire who are qualified to be elec- 
tors of the legislature of each State. If 
there be no legislature in the States there 
can be no electors of them. If there be no 
such electors, there is no criterion to know 
who are qualified to elect Members of the 
House of Representatives. By this short, 
plain deduction the existence of State legis- 
latures is proved to be essential to the 
existence of the General Government. 


Could anything be clearer, more posi- 
tive, or definite than that? 

Mr. Wilson went on with reference to 
section 4, the section with reference to 
times, places, and manner, not the sec- 
tion as to qualifications: 

If the Congress had it not in their power 
to make regulations, what might be the con- 
sequences? Some State might make no reg- 
ulations at all on the subject; and so the 
existence of the House of Representatives, 
the immediate representation of the people 
in Congress, depends upon the will and pleas- 
ure of the State governments. We find upon 
examining this paragraph that it contains 
nothing more than the maxim of self- 
preservation. 


The great State of New York em- 
bodied a recommendation in its resolu- 
tion of ratification. What did that rec- 
ommendation say? What did it say, to 
you and me? Remember, they were 
talking to us. It said they ratified the 
Constitution “in full confidence that the 
Congress will not make or alter any 
regulation in this State respecting the 
times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators or Representatives, 
unless the legislature of a State shall 
neglect or refuse to make laws or regula- 
tions for the purpose or from any cir- 
cumstances be incapable of making the 
same.” 

The historic State of religious free- 
dom, the little State of Rhode Island, 
ratifying the Constitution on May 29, 
1789, copied without change the New 
York declaration, and added, after the 
final word of it, a comma and the words, 
“and that in those cases such power will 
only be exercised until the legislature of 
this State shall make provision in the 
premises.” 

Madam President, just a word about 
section 4 of article I. I shall not dwell 
on this provision, because the Supreme 
Court has made very clear that this 
section, dealing with the times, places, 
and manner of elections and giving Con- 
gress the power to act with reference to 
times, places, and manner, has nothing 
whatever to do and is in no way what- 
ever germane or relevant to section 2 of 
article I, which deals with the question 
of qualifications. 

The Supreme Court has made section 
4 clear, and I do wish to call attention 
to the decisions of the Court, because I 
think any discussion of this subject 
should have some reference to the 
meaning of that section. 

In 1931, in Smiley v. Holm (285 U.S. 
355, p. 366), the Court spoke through its 
Chief Justice, Charles Evans Hughes. I 
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think no one will dispute that Charles 
Evans Hughes stands in the front rank 
among the great Chief Justices of the 
United States. I shall never forget the 
last appearance of Chief Justice Hughes 
before a joint session of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. I can 
never forget the drama of that mo- 
ment—the spontaneous overwhelming 
outpouring of tribute by all the Members 
of both the Senate and the House, irre- 
spective of party lines, irrespective of 
whether they were Democrats or Repub- 
licans. They paid a wonderful, heart- 
felt, heart-stirring tribute to this great 
Chief Justice. i 

It has been my good fortune in the 
days I have been in Washington to know 
some of the members of the Supreme 
Court. I know the high regard in which 
they held Charles Evans Hughes. I 
know their estimate of the greatness of 
the man, the power, magnitude, and 
profundity of his intellect, his great ca- 
pacity for the dispatch of business, for 
orderly procedure, for making certain 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States carried on its high functions in 
the best of American traditions, 

Mr, EASTLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not true that 
Charles Evans Hughes was not a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, but an American, 
and that he interpreted the law as it 
. Should have been interpreted, and not to 
please some pressure group or groups 
here or elsewhere in the country? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator will recall 
that in 1916 Charles Evans Hughes was 
the nominee of the Republican Party for 
President, but all that the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi has said about 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes is 
certainly correct. His conscience was 
his guide. He had a magnificent, won- 
derful, and analytical mind. He was a 
great student of history. He had but 
one yardstick for measurement, and that 
was the Constitution of the United States 
and the welfare and future of our 
country. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know that Charles Evans Hughes was 
a member of the Republican Party and 
the Republican Governor of New York 
State, as well as the nominee of the 
Republican Party for President, but that 
when he went on the bench, he was not 
a Democrat or Republican but was an 
American? 

Mr. HILL. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has so well said, 
Charles Evans Hughes was the Repub- 
lican Governor of New York. He was 
also the nominee of the Republican 
Party for President in 1916. But when 
he went on the bench, he cast aside all 
thoughts and all connections with the 
Republican Party or any other party, or 
any party affiliations of any kind, and 
sought to determine the cases presented 
to him according to the law, and the 
great provisions and principles written 
into the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Supreme Court. spoke through 
Chief Justice Hughes in 1931. That was 
not too long ago to refer to the case as 
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recent case. The Court had this to 
say about section 4 of article I, the sec- 
tion dealing with the times, places, and 
manner of elections: 

The subject matter is the “times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives.” It cannot be 
doubted that these comprehensive words 
embrace authority to provide a complete 
code for congressional elections, not only as 
to times and places, but in relation to 
notices, registrations, protection of voters, 
duties of inspectors and canvassers, and 
making and publication of election returns; 
in short, to enact the numerous require- 
ments as to the procedure and safeguards 
which experience shows are necessary in 
order to enforce the fundamental right in- 
volved, * * * All this is comprised in the 
subject of “times, places, and manner of 
holding elections,” and involves lawmaking 
in its essential features and most important 
aspect, 


In this case Chief Justice Hughes had 
made clear that we can have our Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act; that we can make 
sure that the times, places, and manner 
be provided, so that the electors may 
duly and lawfully, and in an orderly 
manner, cast their ballots. That, how- 
ever, has absolutely nothing whatever to 
do with the question of who the electors 
shall be, or the question of prescribing 
the qualification of the electors. 

In other words, as Chief Justice 
Hughes makes clear, section 4 of article 
I simply prescribes the power of Con- 
gress to set forth, if necessary, the 
mechanism of the election. But that 
does not deal at all with the question 
of who shall be the electors. The sec- 
tion deals only with the orderly pro- 
cedure, and the properly protected 
mechanism for the elector who is pro- 
vided for in article I, section 2, to per- 
form his duty of casting his ballot for a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives or a Member of the Senate. 

As I stated earlier, section 4 of article 
I deals with the “how” of the election. 
It has nothing whatever to do with sec- 
tion 2 of article I, which deals with the 
“who” of the elector. They are two en- 
tirely different subjects. 

I have quoted from the framers of the 
Constitution, showing how clearly and 
definitely they understood section 2 of 
article I to mean that the qualifica- 
tions should be prescribed by the States 
and not by the Congress. I have quoted 
from the debates on the 14th amend- 
ment, showing that the authors and the 
advocates and proponents of that 
amendment held fast to the views of the 
framers and founders of the Constitu- 
tion, that the Federal Government could 
not fix, prescribe, or alter the qualifica- 
tions, and that the whole question of 
qualifications was left solely and entirely 
in the hands of the States, 

I should now like to call the attention 
of the Senate to a few words to be found 
in Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, 
eighth edition, Carrington, volume 2. 
Mr. Cooley, a great and universally ac- 
cepted authority on the Constitution, de- 
clared: 

The exclusive right of the several States 
to regulate the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise and to prescribe the qualifications of 


voters was never questioned, nor attempted 
to be interfered with, until the 15th amend- 
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ment to the Constitution of the United 
States was forced upon unwilling communi- 
ties (the States then lately in rebellion) by 
the military power of the General Gov- 
ernment, and thus made a part of our or- 
ganic law; a necessary sequence, perhaps, 
of the Civil War, but nonetheless a radical 
change in the established theory of our 
Government. (Brightly election cases, au- 
thor’s note, pp. 42, 43.) 


He quotes the Brightly election cases, 
author's note, pages 42 and 43. He says, 
that the 14th amendment was a radical 
departure, a radical change in the estab- 
lished theory of our Government, that 
theory being, of course, to leave to the 
States the plenary power as to the quali- 
fication of electors. 


Mr. Cooley continues: 


The right to vote is not of necessity con- 
nected with citizenship. The rights of the 
citizen are civil rights, such as liberty of 
person and of conscience, the right to ac- 
quire and possess property, all of which are 
distinguishable from the political privilege 
of suffrage. 


Senators will notice that Mr. Cooley 
there departs from the use of the word 
“right” and uses the word “privilege”; 
not even conceding that there is any 
right to suffrage; that it is a privilege 
conferred by government, and under our 
Federal system conferred by the States. 

The history of the country shows that 
there is no foundation in fact for the 
view that the right of suffrage is one 
of the “privileges or immunities of cit- 
izens.” 


The right to vote is not vested, it is purely 
conventional, and may be enlarged or re- 
stricted, granted or withheld, at pleasure 
and without fault. 


Then Mr. Cooley cites the case of 
Blair v. Ridgely (41 Mo. 161). He con- 
tinues: 


In Blair v. Ridgely (41 Mo, 161), the ques- 
tion at issue arose out of the provision of 
article II, section 3 of the constitution of 
1865 of the State of Missouri. By this 
section it was provided that no person 
should be deemed a qualified voter who had 
ever been in armed hostility to the United 
States, or to the government of the State 
of Missouri; that every person should, at the 
time of offering to vote, take an oath that 
he was not within the inhibition of this 
section, and that any person declining to 
take such oath should not be allowed to 
vote. The plaintiff, at an election held in 
the city of St. Louis on November 7, 1865, 
offered to vote, but refused to take the 
oath prescribed by the constitution. His 
vote being rejected, he brought his action 
against the judges of the election for dam- 
ages. 

The case was taken to the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, where it was argued exhaus- 
tively, and with much learning, by eminent 
counsel, and the argument is to be found in 
full in the reports of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, volume 41. It was contended’ by 
the plaintiff that the section of the con- 
stitution in question was in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, being 
a bill of attainder and an ex post facto law 
within the meaning of that instrument, and, 
in consequence, null and void. But the court 
held against this contention, drawing the 
distinction between laws passed to punish 
for offenses in order to prevent their repeti- 
tion and laws passed to protect the public 
franchises and privileges from abuse by fall- 
ing into unworthy hands. 

The State may not pass laws in the form or 
with the effect of bills of attainder, ex post 
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facto laws, or laws impairing the obligation 
of contracts. It may and has full power to 
pass laws, restrictive and exclusive, for the 
preservation or promotion of the common 
interests as political or social emergencies 
may from time to time require, though in 
certain instances disabilities may directly 
flow in consequence. It should never be for- 
gotten that the State is organized for the 
public weal as well as for individual pur- 
poses, and while it may not disregard the 
safeguards that are thrown around the 
citizen for his protection by the Constitution, 
it cannot neglect to perform and do what is 
for the public good. 


Mr. Cooley then said: 


It was argued in Blair v. Ridgley that the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wall. 
277), where it was held that this section of 
the Missouri constitution, so far as it pro- 
vided an oath to be taken by preachers, was 
in the nature of pains and penalties, and 
consequently void, was decisive of the Blair 
case. But the distinction between the right 
to practice a profession or follow a calling 
and the right to vote is clearly stated in the 
opinion of Judge Wagner, as follows: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Cummings case pro- 
ceeds on the idea that the right to pursue a 
calling or profession is a natural and inalien- 
able right and that a law precluding a person 
from practicing his calling or profession on 
account of past conduct is inflicting a pen- 
alty, and therefore void. There are certain 
rights which inhere in and attach to the per- 
son, and of which he cannot be deprived 
except by forfeiture for crime, whereof he 
must be first tried and convicted according 
to due process of law. These are termed 
natural or absolute rights. * * * But is the 
right to vote or to exercise the privilege of 
the elective franchise a right either natural, 
absolute, or vested? It is certain that in a 
state of nature, disconnected with govern- 
ment, no person has or can enjoy it. 

“That the privilege of participating in the 
elective franchise in this free and enlight- 
ened country is an important and interesting 
one is most true. But we are not aware that 
it has ever been held or adjudged to be a 
vested interest in any individual. 

“Suffrage in the United States not being a 
vested right, it results that persons who have 
enjoyed and exercised the privilege, and who 
have been qualified electors, may be entirely 
disfranchised and deprived of the privilege 
by constitutional provision, and such persons 
are entirely without a remedy at law 
(McCrary, Elections, p. 9). 

“The whole subject of the regulation of 
elections, including the prescribing of quali- 
fications for suffrage, is left by the National 
Constitution to the several States, except as 
it is provided by that instrument that the 
electors for representatives in Congress shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature, and as the 15th amendment for- 
bids denying to citizens the right to vote on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 


If Judge Cooley were writing these 
comments on constitutional limitations 
today, he would have to include the 19th 
amendment; but, these commentaries 
were written before the 19th amend- 
ment, and therefore he did not include 
the 19th amendment, which, as we know, 
is the women suffrage amendment. 

Participation in the elective franchise 
is a privilege rather than a right, and it 
is granted or denied on grounds of gen- 
eral policy, the prevailing view being 
that it should be as general as possible 
consistent with the public safety— 
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Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, 
eighth edition, Carrington, volume 2. 

Madam President, I intend to show 
that the proposed amendment to abolish 
the poll tax contravenes in the words of 
Mr. Justice Story in Terrett v. Taylor, 
9 Cranch 43, 52: 

The spirit * * * of the Constitution of 
the United States. As we know, Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall spoke of the general spirit 
of the Constitution. Also in the early days 
of our Nation, Mr. Justice Johnson spoke 
of the spirit, intent or meaning of the Con- 
stitution and of the true spirit of the 
Constitution. 


I should like to call the Senate’s at- 
tention to some important cases which 
support my contention that the proposed 
anti-poll-tax amendment contravenes 
the basic intent, meaning, and spirit of 
the Constitution. 

In 1874, the Supreme Court upheld, in 
Minor v. Happersett, 88 U.S. (21 Wall.) 
162 (1874), a provision in the Missouri 
constitution limiting suffrage to men. 
This had been challenged as contrary to 
the 14th amendment. The Supreme 
Court, in rejecting this contention, 
stated, in fact, that: 


The 14th amendment did not affect the 
citizenship of women any more than it did 
of men. In this particular, therefore, the 
rights of Mrs. Minor do not depend upon 
the amendment. She has always been a 
citizen from her birth, and entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizenship. 
The amendment prohibited by the State, of 
which she is a citizen, from abridging any 
of her privileges and immunities as a citi- 
zen of the United States; but it did not 
confer citizenship on her. That she had be- 
fore its adoption. 

If the right of suffrage is one of the nec- 
essary privileges of a citizen of the United 
States, then the constitution and laws of 
Missouri confining it to men are in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, 
as amended, and consequently void. The 
direct question is, therefore, presented 
whether all citizens are necessarily voters. 

The Constitution does not define the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens. For that 
definition we must look elsewhere. In this 
case we need not determine what they are, 
but only whether suffrage is necessarily one 
of them. 

It certainly is nowhere made so in express 
terms. The United States has no voters in 
the States of its own creation. The elective 
officers of the United States are all elected 
directly or indirectly by State voters. The 
Members of the House of Representatives 
are to be chosen by the people of the States, 
and the electors in each State must have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. Senators are to be chosen by the 
legislatures of the States, and necessarily 
the members of the legislature required to 
make the choice are elected by the voters 
of the State. Each State must appoint in 
such manner, as the legislature thereof may 
direct, the electors to elect the President 
and Vice President. The times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives are to be prescribed in 
each State by the legislature thereof; but 
Congress may at any time, by law, make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the 
place of choosing Senators. 

It is not necessary to inquire whether this 
power of supervision thus given to Congress 
is sufficient to authorize any interference 
with the State laws prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of voters, for no such interference has 
ever been attempted. The power of the 
State in this particular is certainly supreme 
until Congress acts. 
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The amendment did not add to the privi- 
leges and immunities of a citizen. It simply 
furnished an additional guarantee for the 
protection of such as he already had. No 
new voters were necessarily made by it. In- 
directly, it may have had that effect, be- 
cause it may have increased the number of 
citizens entitled to suffrage under the con- 
stitution and laws of the States, but it oper- 
ates for this purpose, if at all, through the 
States and the State laws, and not directly 
upon the citizen. 

It is clear, therefore, we think, that the 
Constitution has not added the right of 
suffrage to the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship as they existed at the time it was 
adopted. This makes it proper to inquire 
whether suffrage was coextensive with the 
citizenship of the States at the time of its 
adoption. If it was, then it may with force 
be argued that suffirage was one of the rights 
which belong to citizenship, and in the en- 
joyment of which every citizen must be pro- 
tected. But if it was not, the contrary may 
with propriety be assumed. 

When the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, all the States, with the exception of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, had con- 
stitutions of their own. 

These two continued to act under their 
charters from the Crown. Upon an exami- 
nation of those constitutions we find that 
in no State were all citizens permitted to 
vote. Each State determined for itself who 
should have that power. 


The next case to which I refer—and 
it is one of the best known cases—is that 
of Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U.S. 651), 
decided in 1894. The decision was 
handed down by Mr. Justice Miller. He 
said: 

The States in prescribing the qualifications 
of voters for the most numerous branch of 
their own legislatures, do not do this with 
reference to the election for Members of Con- 
gress. Nor can they prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for voters for those eo nomine. They 
[the States] define who are to vote for the 
popular branch of their own legislature, 
and the Constitution of the United States 
says the same person shall vote for Mem- 
bers of Congress in that State. It—meaning, 
of course, the Constitution of the United 
States—“adopts the qualifications thus 
furnished as the qualifications of its own 
electors for Members of Congress.” 


There are many of these cases, and 
I shall not cite all of them. Let me 
come now to the case of Wiley v. Sinkler 
(179 U.S. 58), decided in 1900, so it may 
be called a 20th century case. In dis- 
cussing the right to vote for Members of 
Congress, Mr. Justice Gray said: 


They define— 


He had been referring to the States, 
and he means the States— 
who are to vote for the popular branch of 
their own legislature and the Constitution 
of the United States says the same persons 
shall vote for Members of Congress in that 
State. 

It— 


Meaning the Constitution of the 
United States, of course— 
adopts the qualification thus furnished as 
the qualification of its own electors for Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


Then in the case of Pope v. Williams 
(193 U.S. 621), decided in 1904, we find 
that Mr. Justice Peckham, in speaking 
for the Court, said: 

The simple matter to be herein determined 
is whether, with reference to the exercise of 
the privilege of voting in Maryland, the legis- 
lature of that State had the legal right to 
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provide that a person coming into the State 
to reside should make the declaration of 
intent a year before he should have the right 
to be registered as a voter of the State. 

The privilege to vote in any State is not 
given by the Federal Constitution, or by any 
of its amendments. It is not a privilege 
springing from citizenship of the United 
States (Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162). 
It may not be refused on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude, but 
it does not follow from mere citizenship of 
the United States: In other words, the privi- 
lege to vote in a State is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State itself, to be exercised as 
the State may direct, and upon such terms 
as it may seem proper, provided, of course, 
no discrimination is made between indi- 
viduals in violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, 

The State might provide that persons of 
foreign birth could vote without being nat- 
uralized, and, as States by Mr. Chief Justice 
Waite in Minor v. Happersett, supra, such 
persons were allowed to vote in several of 
the States upon having declared their inten- 
tions to become citizens of the United States. 
Some States permit women to vote; others 
refuse them that privilege. A State, so far 
as the Federal Constitution is concerned, 
might provide by its own constitution and 
laws that no one but native-born citizens 
should be permitted to vote, as the Fed- 
eral Constitution does not confer the right 
of suffrage upon any one, and the conditions 
under which that right is to be exercised are 
matters for the States alone to prescribe, 
subject to the conditions of the Federal Con- 
stitution, already stated; although it may 
be observed that the right to vote for a 
Member of Congress is not derived exclusive- 
ly from the State law. See Federal Consti- 
tution, article I, section 2; Wiley v. Sinkler, 
179 U.S. 58. But the elector must be one 
entitled to vote under the State statute. 
See also Swafford v. Templeton, 185 U.S. 487, 
491. Im this case no question arises as to 
the right to vote for electors of President 
and Vice President, and no decision is made 
thereon. The question whether the condi- 
tions prescribed by the State might be re- 
garded by others as reasonable or unreason- 
able is not a Federal one. We do not wish 
to be understood, however, as intimating that 
the condition in this statute is unreasonable 
or in any way improper. 

We are unable to see any violation of the 
Federal Constitution in the provision of the 
State statute for the declaration of the in- 
tent of a person coming into the State be- 
fore he can claim the right to be registered 
as a voter. The statute, so far as it provides 
conditions precedent to the exercise of the 
elective franchise within the State, by per- 
sons coming therein to reside (and that is 
as far as it is necessary to consider it in this 
case), is neither an unlawful discrimination 
against anyone in the situation of the plain- 
tiff in error nor does it deny to him equal 
protection of the laws, nor is it repugnant 
to any fundamental or inalienable rights of 
citizens of the United States, nor a violation 
of any implied guarantees of the Federal 
Constitution. The right of a State to legis- 
late upon the subject of the elective fran- 
chise as to it may seem good, subject to the 
conditions already stated, being, as we be- 
lieve, unassailable, we think it plain that 
the statute in question violates no right 
protected by the Federal Constitution. 

The reasons which may have impelled the 
State legislature to enact the statute in 
question were matters entirely for its con- 
sideration, and this court has no concern 
with them. 

It is unnecessary in this case to assert 
that under no conceivable state of facts 
could a State tatute in regard to voting be 
regarded as an ent upon or a dis- 
crimination against the individual rights of 
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a citizen of the United States removing into 
the State and excluded from voting therein 
by State legislation. The question might 
arise if an exclusion from the privilege of 
voting were founded upon the particular 
State from which the person came, exclud- 
ing from that privilege, for instance, a citi- 
zen of the United States coming from 
Georgia and allowing it to a citizen of the 
United States coming from New York or any 
other State. 

In such case an argument might be urged 
that, under the 14th amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, the citizen from 
Georgia was by the State statute deprived 
of the equal protection of the laws. Other 
extreme cases might be suggested. We 
neither assert nor deny that in the case sup- 
posed the claim would be well founded that 
a Federal right of a citizen of the United 
States was violated by such legislation, for 
the question does not arise herein. We do, 
however, hold that there is nothing in the 
statute in question which violates the Fed- 
eral rights of the plaintiff in error by virtue 
of the provision for making a declaration of 
his intention to become a citizen before he 
can have the right to be registered as a voter 
and to vote in the State. 


Then in the case of Guinn v. United 
States (238 U.S. 347), decided in 1915, 
Mr. Chief Justice White declared, in 
reference to the 15th amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

Beyond doubt the amendment does not 
take away from the State governments in a 
general sense the power over suffrage which 
has belonged to those governments from the 
beginning and without the possession of 
which power the whole fabric upon which 
the division of State and national authority 
under the Constitution and the organization 
of both governments rest would be without 
support and both the authority of the Nation 
and the State would fall to the ground. In 
fact, the very command of the amendment 


recognizes the possession of the general 
power by the State, since the amendment 
seeks to regulate its exercise as to the par- 
ticular subject with which it deals. 


Of course, Madam President, the 
amendment dealt with the one subject of 
race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

So the Court said that all of this reser- 
voir of rights remained in the States, 
except as to the one proposition covered 
by the 15th amendment. 

It is interesting to note that Chief 
Justice White in his decision referred to 
a statement in the argument made at the 
time by the ‘Solicitor General of the 
United States, Mr, John W. Davis. We 
recall that Mr. John W. Davis, while a 
distinguished Member of the House of 
Representatives, was also an outstand- 
ing member of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House. He was later appointed 
by President Woodrow Wilson to be 
Solicitor General of the United States. 
Chief Justice White embodies the state- 
ment by Mr. John W. Davis, submitted 
by him as Solicitor General of the United 
States, for the Government of the United 
States, in these words: 

The United States— 


The U.S. Government is speaking 
through its Solicitor General— 


The United States says that State power 
to provide for suffrage is not disputed, al- 
though, of course, the authority of the 15th 
amendment and the limit on their power is 
insisted on—hence no assertion denying the 
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right of a State to exert judgment and dis- 
cretion in fixing the qualifications of suffrage 
is advanced. 


If Mr. Davis were speaking today he 
would include the 19th amendment. 

Speaking for the Government of the 
United States, he was saying that the 
Government advanced no assertion that 
in any way denied to the States the right 
to exercise their judgment and discretion 
in fixing the qualifications of suffrage. 

Madam President, I shall refer now to 
the Breedlove case decided by the Su- 
preme Court in December 1937. In 
Breedlove v. Suttles (302 U.S. 277), the 
plaintiff, a citizen of Georgia, attempted 
to vote in a State election and also in the 
Federal election held at the same time, 
for a Representative in Congress. He 
was excluded from both elections, having 
failed to pay the poll tax. 

The case involved a Georgia tax of $1 
per annum upon persons between 21 and 
60 except for females who did not regis- 
ter and for the blind. Payment of all 
poll taxes, including any unpaid taxes 
for previous years, was a prerequisite to 
registration for voting. Aliens could not 
vote but were subject to the tax. The 
validity of the tax was challenged by a 
white male citizen. The Supreme Court, 
in holding the law valid, called attention 
to the difference between the classes of 
persons liable for the tax, and those 
qualified to vote. The Court stated that 
the requirement of payment before regis- 
tration undoubtedly serves to aid collec- 
tion from the electors desiring to vote. 
It also pointed out that the payment of 
poll taxes as a prerequisite to voting is 
a familiar and reasonable regulation 
long enforced in many States. 

Mr. Justice Butler rendered the unani- 
mous decision of the Court and said: 

Levy by the poll has long been a familiar 
form of taxation, much used in some coun- 
tries and to a considerable extent here, at 
first in the Colonies and later in the States. 
To prevent burdens deemed grievous and 
oppressive, the constitutions of some States 
prohibit or limit poll taxes. That of Georgia 
prevents more than a dollar a year. Poll 
taxes are laid upon persons without regard 
to their occupations or property to raise 
money for the support of government or some 
more specific end. The equal protection 
clause does not require absolute equality. 
While possible by statutory declaration to 
levy a poll tax upon every inhabitant of 
whatsoever sex, age, or condition, collection 
for all would be impossible for always there 
are many too poor to pay. Attempt equally 
to enforce such a measure would justify 
condemnation of the tax as harsh and unjust. 
Collection from minors would be to put the 
burden upon their fathers or others upon 
whom they depend for support. It is not 
unreasonable to exclude them from the class 
taxed. 

Payment as a prerequisite ís not required 
for the purpose of denying or abridging the 
privilege of voting. It does not limit the tax 
to electors; aliens are not there permitted 
to vote, but the tax is laid upon them, if 
within the defined class. It is not laid upon 
persons 60 or more years old, whether electors 
or not. Exaction of payment before regis- 
tration undoubtedly serves to aid collection 
from electors desiring to vote, but that use 
of the State’s power is not prevented by the 
Federal Constitution. 


Madam President, to make payment 
of poll taxes a prerequisite of voting is 
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not to deny any privilege or immunity 
protected by the 14th amendment. Priv- 
ilege of voting is not derived from the 
United States, but is conferred by the 
State and, save as restrained by the 15th 
and 19th amendments and other provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution, the 
State may condition suffrage as it deems 
appropriate. The privileges and immu- 
nities protected are only those that arise 
from the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and not those that spring 
from other sources. 

Approximately 2 years after the 
Breedlove decision came the Pirtle case, 
which arose in the State of Tennessee 
out of an election held in that State on 
the 13th day of September 1939 for a 
Member of Congress. There was no 
State election at all, as I recall; it was 
a special election for a Member of Con- 
gress. The plaintiff in that case was 
fully qualified, except for one thing: He 
had not paid his poll tax. He came 
to the polls, although he had not paid his 
poll tax, and demanded the right to 
vote, but was excluded by the election 
officers and denied the right to vote on 
the ground of such nonpayment. He 
brought suit in the Federal court. The 
suit finally went to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit, in which 
judgment against the plaintiff was ren- 
dered in a unanimous decision of the 
three judges, affirming the judgment 
against the plaintiff as rendered by the 
lower court. The opinion of the court 
of appeals follows the opinion of Justice 
Butler in the Breedlove case to which 
I have referred. 

When the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit rendered a decision 
against the plaintiff in the Pirtle case 
the plaintiff asked for a writ of cer- 
tiorari from the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That Court, without any 
opinion—it did not even dignify the 
petition for a writ of certiorari by an 
opinion or by a statement of any kind— 
forthwith proceeded to deny the petition 
for the writ of certiorari, which, of 
course, confirmed the decision of the cir- 
cuit court and the decision of the lower 
court. 

The question of the Virginia poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting was reviewed 
by a special three-judge court as recent- 
ly as 1951 in Butler v. Thompson (341 
US. 937), Circuit Judge Dobey, speaking 
for the three-judge court, quoted from 
Saunders v. Wilkins (152 F. 2d 235, 237), 
as follows: 

The decisions generally hold that a State 
statute which imposes a reasonable poll 
tax as a reasonable condition to the right 
to vote does not abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States 
which are protected by the 14th amend- 
ment. The privilege of voting is derived 
from the State and not from the National 
Government. The qualification of voters in 
an election for Members of Congress is set 
out in article I, section 2, clause 1, of the 
Federal Constitution which provides that 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors for the 
3 branch of the State legis- 
a > 


Madam President, the power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of electors was 
left to the States by the Founding Fa- 
thers for sound reasons—for sound rea- 
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sons that were uppermost in their minds 
at the Constitutional Convention. Ihave 
attempted to review, in my remarks to- 
day, the thoroughness, the precision, and 
the meticulous care with which the 
Founding Fathers made it absolutely 
clear that this power to qualify electors, 
which goes to the very heart of our Fed- 
eral system, was reserved exclusively to 
the Statės. At the same time, I have at- 
tempted to show that the impelling case 
for the preservation and continuation of 
this power in the States is just as valid 
today as it was in that great Convention 
in Philadelphia in 1787, and as it was 
in the conventions held in the various 
States for ratifying the Constitution. 

I oppose the proposal before the Sen- 
ate because it would be an impairment 
of this power which is the cornerstone 
and foundation of our whole system of 
government. In fact, the Constitution 
has been the word of life to our dual 
system of government. It has been the 
buffer and the shield for the protection 
of the liberties of our people and for 
the rights of our States. 

Let us preserve the great work of the 
Constitutional Convention that we may 
preserve the rights of the States of the 
United States and the liberties of the 
people of the United States. Let us de- 
feat this poll tax amendment and con- 
tinue that which was guaranteed to the 
people and to the States 172 years ago by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

* Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, it seems that it is human nature 
for us as individuals too often to wait 
until trouble develops before we take ac- 
tion on a matter that we should have 
long ago acted upon. We put off until 
tomorrow what we should do today. 

Instead of acting to prevent trouble— 
we wait until the trouble develops and 
then we try to repair. We are not pre- 
ventive minded—at least not preventive 
minded enough. 

We are that way about the most pre- 
cious thing to us individually—our own 
health. We fail to take regular physical 
examinations. We wait until after the 
damage has been done—and after we 
become ill. 

And what we have done individually, 
we have been inclined to do as a nation 
not only on our domestice problems—but 
on our international problems as well. 

We need only look at the history of 
our foreign policy during the 20th cen- 
tury. It is true that we have shifted 
from isolationism to internationalism— 
but not of our own free will—not be- 
cause we looked ahead to see the in- 
evitability of internationalism. 

We made that shift only after the 
damage had been done—only after world 
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wars had broken out and we had to get 
involved and fight lest our country be 
enslaved by aggressive would-be world 
conquerors. 

After we won World War II, we turned 
our eyes to Western Europe with the 
Marshall plan to keep the Communists 
from taking over Western Europe. We 
succeeded—so tremendous was our suc- 
cess that we so rebuilt Western Europe 
economically that now she is threaten- 
ing our own economic security with keen 
competition. 

But as we turned our eyes on Western 
Europe in such concentrated effort and 
aid, we turned our back on other areas 
of great potential danger to us—and we 
kept our back turned until international 
fires broke out in these areas. 

First there was the Orient. But by 
the time we turned around to look at it, 
China had been lost to the Commu- 
nists—and in the long run, Red China 
will be the greatest threat to the peace 
of the world and to our security—far 
greater than Red Russia. In fact, Red 
China has become a threat to Red 
Russia. 

But we did look around in time to save 
half of Korea from being taken over by 
the Communists by taking the very 
costly, but necessary, stand that we did 
to defend South Korea and stop the 
Reds. In doing so, we probably saved 
the Philippines, Japan, and other areas 
of the Orient from being taken over by 
the Communists. 

In this process of looking first ex- 
clusively to Western Europe and next to 
the Orient, we turned our back on our 
own hemispheric neighbors to the south. 
We turned our back on South America. 

And it took the tragedy of Castro in 
Cuba—it took a Communist takeover 
just 90 miles from our shores—it took a 
Communist beachhead only minutes by 
air away from us—it took a newly estab- 
lished Communist nation on our thresh- 
old—to force us finally to really turn 
our eyes southward in our own hemi- 
sphere. 

But by that time, the damage had 
been done. And make no mistake about 
it, our position throughout Latin Amer- 
ica has been undermined by Castro’s 
Communist control of Cuba. 

I do not want to gratuitously cast my- 
self in the role of a “I told you so” hind- 
sight expert in these observations that 
I make. But on the other hand, I do 
think that I have a right to point out 
that this is not merely hindsight ob- 
servation on my part. 

It is not hindsight because for many 
years now I have been voicing such 
warnings about South America—and 
about our turning our back on South 
America as we looked to other areas of 
the world. 

My warnings have been very specifi- 
cally recorded in newspapers throughout 
the United States repeatedly. I warned 
against our taking for granted our fellow 
Americans in the southern part of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I did so on the pages of newspapers 
throughout the United States in 1950— 
again in 1952—and again in 1954—when 
I was writing a daily nationally syndi- 
cated column, 
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But even then I did not realize myself 
the depth and extent of the great danger 
to us from the Communists in South 
America. I did not, for the very simple 
rcason that I had never been to South 
America. I knew only from reports that 
I had received in my senatorial commit- 
tee work. 

Now I know much more—and am in a 
position to know much more. It is my 
good fortune to have become the top 
Republican on the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

This past fall that subcommittee made 
a 3-week trip in South America, and in 
that trip I gained extremely valuable, 
firsthand information that I could not 
have gained otherwise. 

For example, I talked with some of the 
common people—the men and women in 
the streets of South America. I got from 
them directly—from their own lips—in- 
formation that I could never have ob- 
tained by staying in Washington sitting 
at hearings and receiving only State De- 
partment testimony. 

The focal point of our trip in South 
America was the so-called Alliance for 
Progress program that was started under 
President Eisenhower and is now being 
continued with even greater emphasis by 
President Kennedy. 

We inquired especially into what plans 
had been put into effect—into how the 
program was being received by South 
America—and to what extent the South 
American countries intended to coop- 
erate and do their part on the self-help, 
mutual program. 

What we found was not encouraging. 
What we found was disturbing. What 
we found was real danger to the United 
States, both immediate and long-range 
danger. 

What we found was a deeply ingrained 
cynicism and growing lack of respect for 
the United States. We found real and 
deep trouble—which the Alliance for 
Progress alone cannot solve and cannot 
stem. 

South America has acute and complex 
problems of housing and disease, of pov- 
erty and unemployment, of illiteracy and 
emotionalism—all of which are tailor 
made for exploitation by the Commu- 
nists. And make no mistake about it— 
they are exploiting to the hilt. 

What must be realized by the people 
of South America is that the Alliance 
for Progress is, at best, a venture of true 
partnership—that the United States 
cannot do all of the job—or even a major 
part of it. 

Yet, from what I saw there is no real 
recognition of this in South America. 
To the contrary, to too great a degree 
the Alliance for Progress is viewed by 
South Americans as an attempt by a 
rich, flabby, and timid Uncle Sam to try 
to buy that which he is not willing to 
fight for himself. 

Make no mistake about it, that is a 
result of the rampant expansion of 
Castroism that we have never really 
faced up to. The odds are that we 
waited too late—for South Americans 
are inclined to view our efforts now as a 
desperate attempt to get them to save 
us from the threat of Castroism—that 
we were not concerned about them until 
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we thought they could serve our pur- 
poses. 

Communism and Castroism have made 
their greatest inroads into the schools 
and the universities in South America. 
They seem to thrive among the intelli- 
gentsia. 

Why? Perhaps it is because of such 
obviously needed economic and social 
reforms in South America that is ob- 
vious to the intelligentsia, which is com- 
posed of the “outs” and the “ins.” 

The students and the professors are 
the intelligentsia leaders of the “outs,” 
who advocate revolution. The intelli- 
gentsia ins“ are the landed aristocra- 
cies that presently have relatively eco- 
nomic strangleholds over the countries 
and who fiercely strive for preservation 
of the status quo. 

Where do we stand between these 
clashing two extreme groups as far as 
our proposed Alliance for Progress is 
concerned? In the middle, as you would 
expect. But the middle is the most dif- 
ficult position to maintain. 

We recognize that economic and so- 
cial change must come if the basic prob- 
lems of South America are to be met. 
This attitude on our part immediately 
antagonizes the landed aristocracy that 
is the ruling power in many South Ameri- 
can countries. 

But we feel that such economic and 
social change should come by evolution— 
by the more orderly method of change— 
rather than by the disorderly, the vio- 
lent, and the overnight method of rev- 
olution. 

The danger of Communist takeover of 
South America—the danger of success- 
ful Communist revolution in South 
America—the danger of Castro ultimate- 
ly becoming the dictator of all South 
America—is in direct ratio to the degree 
of resistance on the part of existing 
ruling powers in South America to 
change. 

For the greater the resistance to 
change, the greater the pressures build 
and the greater the choice becomes re- 
stricted to either no change at all or 
revolutionary, violent and bloody change. 
The greater the resistance to change, 
the less chance for change by evolu- 
tion instead of change by revolution. 

But the change is coming, make no 
mistake about that. It is inevitable. It 
has already started. It started the wrong 
way in Cuba with Castro and greatly 
because of Batista’s dictatorial opposi- 
tion to change. 

The tides for evolutionary change are 
ebbing and running out. The tides for 
revolutionary change are rising. Our 
Alliance for Progress is aimed to vital- 
ize the forces for evolutionary change 
and to stem the violent forces of revolu- 
tion. 

There is question in my own mind that 
there is enough time left for the Alliance 
for Progress program to stem the tide 
against us. Of one thing I am sure, un- 
less we are more specific, unless we are 
more firm and resolute in our adminis- 
tration of the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram, it will not only fail, but it will 
worsen the situation. 

By specific, firm, and resolute, I mean 
that we have to do certain things. First, 
we must make it unmistakably clear to 
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the South Americans that we will carry 
only a portion of the load; that this is 
not to be a WPA program for South 
America paid for solely by Uncle Sam. 

Second, we must make it crystal clear 
that our aim is to help the people, the 
little people, of South America to help 
themselves and to improve their way of 
life; that we are not interested in help- 
ing just the people that rule them to per- 
petuate that rule. 

We must make crystal clear that such 
aid does come from us, is from the 
United States, instead of being from the 
South American rulers. An example of 
this is the case of the wheat that we have 
sent to South America for flour for the 
needy. 

Instead of the wheat that we give be- 
ing clearly labeled as from the United 
States, it is mixed as flour with some in- 
ferior South American fiour by the re- 
gime governing the country and put in 
bags indicating that all the flour comes 
from their South American rulers rather 
than from the United States. Not only 
do we not get credit from the little people 
themselves, but they get some inferior 
flour mixed with what we have sent 
down. 

We need to be specific by saying that 
we will help finance some specific proj- 
ects like the piping of water into a town, 
rather than committing ourselves to a 
grandiose and vague general program. 
We need to be specific and firm by stat- 
ing that we will not put up any financ- 
ing for a specific project until the South 
American country to be aided has put 
up the matching financing. 

We need to have all our efforts chan- 
neled through one office in each country, 
through the embassy, rather than hav- 
ing several agencies operating independ- 
ently of each other with the right hand 
not knowing what the left hand is doing. 

We are fortunate in having some am- 
bassadors in South America who are 
fully experienced and who have been 
tempered by the rough and tough day- 
to-day diplomatic dealings through 
many years. They have a realism and 
depth that can be gained only in this 
way, and for which the quiet and com- 
fortable years of theory in cloistered 
halls of learning cannot be an adequate 
substitute for coping with the hard and 
ruthless realism of aggressive commu- 
nism. 

But we are woefully weak in some of 
our embassies for lack of this experience 
and realism. It is not because they are 
not trying. It is rather because they 
just do not know how because they just 
do not have the training, the experience, 
or the temperament for dealing with 
the unpleasant specter of unrelenting 
communism. Nor do they have the 
sense of urgency in coping with it— 
simply because they have not had to 
cope with it prior to their recent and 
sudden entry into the field of diplomacy. 

They will have to get burned before 
they will learn and before they will 
develop that necessary sense of urgency 
and that necessary firmness based upon 
experience. And we just simply do not 
have enough time left in South America 
for such on-the-job training. 

South America requires our most ex- 
perienced and our best trained and 
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proved career diplomats. To the ex- 
tent that it is not getting them, our 
efforts—whether they be the Alliance for 
Progress or something else—will be 
weakened and compromised not by de- 
sign but rather by diplomatic imma- 
turity. 

A very small—but somewhat signifi- 
cant—personal experience of mine illus- 
trates how our diplomatic corps fails in 
some important respects to make the 
most of our opportunities for greater ties 
with South America. 

In Chile I was asked to make the 
presentation of nine ambulances given 
by the American people through CARE 
to the people of Chile. I gladly agreed. 
I prepared a short statement and asked 
that it be translated into Spanish with 
phonetic spelling so that my pronuncia- 
tion would be correct and thus please the 
Chilean people more. k 

With considerable reluctance the U.S. 
Information Service ofñcer had the 
translation made but he refused to have 
the spelling done phonetically—and he 
even expressed strong opposition to my 
speaking in Spanish at all. Well, my 
assistant stepped in and made a stab 
at phonetically spelling the last para- 
graph of my statement. 

Consequently, I said only the last 
paragraph of my statement in Spanish— 
all the rest in English. Yet, later re- 
ports after we had left Chile were to the 
effect that my speaking at least one 
paragraph in Spanish made the greatest 
impression on the people of Chile of all 
that the subcommittee did in Chile while 
we were there. 

Fortunately, this lack of realism and 
lack of cooperation on the part of the 
U.S. Information Service officer in Chile 
was in the minority. For in Peru at the 
request of the embassy I met with Peru- 
vian women leaders—as I did in Argen- 
tina—and in Brazil I spoke at a school. 

Some respected Members of the U.S. 
Senate frown upon our having any mili- 
tary ties with South American countries, 
‘They would have us stop all of our mili- 
tary assistance to South American coun- 
tries. 

With this I am in basic disagreement. 
Iam because, in my opinion, the greatest 
friends that the United States has in 
South America are the members of the 
military forces—and the greatest ene- 
mies of communism are the members of 
the military forces. 

It is unanimously acknowledged that 
in most of the South American countries, 
the greatest factors for political stabil- 
ity of each country and for opposition 
to communism are the military forces 
even though they refrain from political 
activity. 

I think that we might bear this in 
mind when we look at the six South 
American countries, which refused to 
stand on our side against Castro and 
Communist Cuba at Punta Del Este— 
and compare them with certain coun- 
tries that did stand with us against Cas- 
tro and Communist Cuba. 

From 1946 to June 30, 1961, the six 
South American countries that we vis- 
ited last fall received substantial aid 
from the United States. I am not in- 
cluding Panama because it is a country 
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with such close ties to us because of the 
Panama Canal. 

Those six countries were Mexico, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru, and Venezuela. 
Of these six, Mexico, Chile, Argentina, 
and Brazil all refused to stand with us 
against Castro and Communist Cuba. 
Of these six, only Peru and Venezuela 
stood by our side. 

Yet, we had given over $600 million 
in aid to Mexico—over $500 million to 
Chile—nearly $550 million to Argen- 
tina—and $1,700 million to Brazil. 

Yes; the very country that we have 
given the most to—is the very country 
that is potentially, at least, if not in 
fact, the most unfriendly country to us 
in South America—Brazil, which shows 
the greatest tendency to go Communist 
and to the side of Castro and Russia. 

Now the very interesting aspect of this 
aid that we have given in the past to 
these four South American countries 
that stood against us at Punta del Este 
is that practically all of that aid was 
economic assistance and very, very little 
was in the form of military assistance. 

Of the aid to Mexico, less than 1 per- 
cent of it was military assistance. Of 
the aid to Chile, less than 10 percent of 
it was military assistance. Of the aid 
to Argentina, less than 3 percent of it 
was military assistance. Of the aid to 
Brazil, only 10 percent of it was military 
assistance. 

Now how do these percentages com- 
pare with the South American countries 
we visited and which had received our 
aid in the past and which did stand by 
our side at Punta del Este against Castro 
and Communist Cuba? 

Well, of the aid received by Venezuela 
from us, more than 40 percent of such 
aid—nearly half—was in military assist- 
ance. Of the aid we gave Peru, more 
than 17 percent was in military assist- 
ance. 

From these comparisons, it is quite 
clear that the nations to whom we gave 
the higher percentage of military assist- 
ance in our overall assistance, were the 
very nations that stood by us when the 
chips were down at Punta del Este and 
that the nations to whom we gave so very 
little percentagewise in military assist- 
ance were the very nations that deserted 
us when the chips were down at Punta 
del Este. 

In view of this, I say that we should 
give more military assistance to South 
American countries instead of less as is 
being advocated by some. For from these 
figures, it appears that the less military 
assistance we give and the more non- 
military assistance we give, the more a 
South American country has a tendency 
to turn its back on us. 

Let us compare the South American 
country that has been against us the 
most with the South American country 
that probably has stood on our side more 
than any other South America coun- 
try—Brazil versus Venezuela. 

We have given Brazil more than 16 
times as much overall assistance as we 
have given Venezuela. On top of that, 
we have slapped Venezuela in the face 
with the restrictions we have placed on 
Venezuelan oil imports. Yet Brazil is 
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the South American nation most un- 
friendly to us—and Venezuela is the 
South American nation that has stood 
loyally by our side. 

Of the six South American nations 
that we visited last fall and which have 
received aid from us, all of the four that 
stood against us at Punta del Este have 
received substantially more aid from us 
than the two that stood by our side— 
Venezuela and Peru. 

We have gained one country—Argen- 
tina—since that conference. But again 
it has been the military that gave us 
that gain when military leaders forced 
the Government to withdraw recognition 
of Castro. 

This simply does not make sense. 
Why should we give more aid to those 
who stand against us—than we do to 
those who stand with us? Under such 
a pattern, do we not encourage South 
American countries to stand against us 
with the prospects that they can get 
more out of us that way than by sup- 
porting us? 

But this is not a new pattern. We 
have seen it before in the comparisons 
between what we do for Communist Yu- 
goslavia as compared to what we do for 
anti-Communist Spain. 

Yes; our greatest danger today is not 
in Berlin, Vietnam, Laos, or the Congo. 
Instead it is right here on our very door- 
step with our neighbors to the south. 
And, as I have pointed out, our hemi- 
spheric trouble is largely of our own 
making. We have literally accommodat- 
ed our Communist enemies by our timid 
and stupid policies. 

Trouble in South America—Latin 
America—has been building up for us 
for years. However, the greatest trou- 
ble in Latin America did not explode for 
us until last year in 1961. It was our 
dismal failure on the halfhearted, timid, 
straddling attempted invasion of Cuba 
to overthrow Communist Dictator Cas- 
tro. And the key to the failure of that 
ill-fated invasion was the calling off of 
the indispensable air support to the land- 
ing forces. 

This is the core—this is the heart— 
of our trouble in Latin America. All 
too tragically it is the base around which 
Khrushchev and Castro and their Com- 
munist aggressors make such effective 
psychological gains against us with Latin 
Americans. 

About this there is no doubt in my 
mind after talking with the people of 
Mexico, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Venezuela. In talking with them, 
I asked them what was the one thing 
they held most against the United States. 
And without exception, they replied that 
it was our failure to have the courage to 
slap down Castro with his Communist 
beachhead just 90 miles from our shores, 

My response to them on this was that 
many of the leaders of our administra- 
tion took a view, which was apparently 
the prevailing view and the accepted 
policy in view of the call-off of the air 
cover for the landing forces, that should 
the United States have made an all-out 
invasion and thrown Castro out, our 
country would have alienated all of the 
Latin American countries as those coun- 
tries would have condemned such action. 
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Their reaction to this argument was 
again strikingly unanimous. It was 
simple but it was pointed and direct. 
They acknowledged that they probably 
would have voiced some criticism—but 
they cautioned that as far as Latin 
Americans were concerned, respect was 
far more important than friendship. I 
think they are right—and I do not think 
that they are basically different from the 
people of any area of the world. 

For, in my opinion, friendship follows 
respect—rather than respect following 
friendship. If we are ever to have 
stronger ties with Latin America and 
stem the Communist tide in that area of 
the world, the first thing that we will 
have to do is to reestablish respect and 
confidence. Friendship will come later. 

We cannot buy the respect, the con- 
fidence and the friendship of Latin 
America and her people with money 
and economic aid—whether it be in the 
form of the Alliance for Progress or any 
other economic form. To the contrary, 
the danger is far greater that such 
financial aid or bait will only invite con- 
tempt and interpretation that we are 
weak. It involves the great risk of 
creating resentment on the part of the 
very proud Latin American people that 
their good will and independence is so 
shallow that it can be bought by us. 

For after our shockingly supine and 
humiliating record on the halfhearted, 
timid invasion of Cuba, the Latin Amer- 
icans made one telling observation to 
me again and again and again. They 
said, “If you will tolerate a Communist 
Castro-controlled Cuba just 90 miles 
from your shore—if you do not have the 
will, the courage and the determination 
to resist that close to your own country, 
then why do you think that we have any 
real confidence that the United States 
would come to our defense hundreds and 
thousands of miles further distant from 
your shores if the Communists invaded?” 

They went on to say that while they 
welcomed our aid and our newly gen- 
erated interest, their confidence and re- 
spect for us had been shattered on our 
record on Cuba. They put it bluntly 
when they said that while they liked us 
better than Castro, they had greater re- 
spect for Castro because we had let him 
give us an ignominious licking when we 
did not have to. That he showed that 
he would stand up and fight—when we 
would not. 

The motives of the Alliance for 
Progress are most admirable—and I 
deeply wish success for the program, But 
let us be realistic; it is not going to win 
Latin America firmly to our side—any 
more than the beneficent tumultuous 
Presidential good-will trips to Latin 
America—by itself. 

In fact, it is not going to be even 
moderately successful or have any long- 
lasting hemispheric security effect until 
we first reestablish respect for our Nation 
with Latin America—unless we rebuild 
an image of will and determination. 

The damage of the Cuban fiasco will 
last for generations because it has 
tarnished our hemispheric and interna- 
tional image almost beyond repair. This 
was the one overpowering impression of 
my visit to Latin America—matched 
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only by the inescapable conclusion that 
the key to reparation of this frightful 
damage is the desperately needed re- 
building of respect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs, SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Maine 
has delivered another of her great 
speeches. It is a speech which should 
be and I believe will be read and heeded 
by the people, and particularly the offi- 
cials of North America and South 
America. 

The Senator from Maine is completely 
right when she says that much of the 
unsavory conditions which exist in Latin 
American countries today are our fault, 
or at least we must bear part of the 
blame for the conditions which exist. 
For too long we have failed to recognize 
or we have refused to recognize the 
important position of Latin America in 
the world. We have chosen to gloss over 
and pretend not to see the conditions 
which prevail among the people of Latin 
America, and we have also failed to ap- 
preciate the concert of interest between 
our country and the countries which lie 
to the south of us. We must learn that 
problems cannot be solved by glossing 
over the facts or in refusing to see con- 
ditions as they exist. 

I know that not everyone will like the 
speech which the Senator from Maine 
has just delivered. She never makes a 
speech unless she has a purpose. There 
are always those who disagree with that 
purpose. But she has performed a sery- 
ice even for the people who will disagree 
with what she has said. I wish to con- 
gratulate her on having the courage to 
say something which probably should 
have been said some time ago. We are 
very fortunate that the Senator from 
Maine is a Member of this body, because 
sometimes she speaks out when the rest 
of us remain silent. Again I congratu- 
late her. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Vermont has paid the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine one of the greatest 
compliments that has been paid to her 
during her career in the Senate. As a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, the senior Senator 
from Vermont is a great authority on 
South American affairs. I thank him 
from the bottom of my heart for his 
kind words. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Iam very glad 
to yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I have listened with 
great interest to the statement made this 
morning by my senior colleague. One 
does not have to agree with all of her 
conclusions to agree that her observa- 
tions are pointed, timely, and are an im- 
portant contribution to the discussion 
of our problems in Latin America and 
to our understanding of their complexity 
and difficulty. I particularly liked the 
thoughtful, clear-cut, and appropriate 
specific suggestions with respect to what 
we must do. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, I greatly appreciate the words of 
my distinguished junior colleague from 
the State of Maine. I think that one of 
the greatest needs in public office is to 
learn how to disagree agreeably, and cer- 
tainly the junior Senator from Maine 
has spoken very kindly with respect to 
my remarks. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I would like to say that 
I may not necessarily disagree with all 
the conclusions of my senior colleague. 
I look forward to the opportunity of 
evaluating her observations more care- 
fully before I reach a final conclusion. 
I did not mean to suggest by my previous 
comments an arbitrary disagreement 
with what she said. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. My colleague 
is very kind to tell me how he feels about 
my presentation. I was trying to indi- 
cate that we sit on opposite sides of the 
aisle. He has the ability of appearing 
sometimes to disagree, but doing so very 
agreeably. 

Mr.STENNIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Although I did not 
hear all of the speech of the Senator 
from Maine because of divided duties to- 
day, I heard enough of it to know that it 
has great merit. I would know that 
what she has said is the fact anyway, 
because of her great contributions in the 
Senate in the past. I know her earnest, 
thorough, and fine analysis and approach 
to all of such problems. I was particu- 
larly interested in her evaluation of the 
problems of the South American people 
and her constructive suggestions. 

I have the privilege of being a member 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
of which the Senator from Maine is also 
a member. I thought I had about com- 
pleted my preparations to make the same 
survey the Senator from Maine made. 
At the last moment I discovered that I 
had to remain here with reference to 
other assignments that we have together. 
Therefore I have been looking forward 
for a long while to her report. I know 
that it will be of great value to all of us 
in the Senate and to the people of the 
Nation. I thank her very much for her 
fine contribution. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, I wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, with whom I 
am privileged to serve on the many com- 
mittees of which we are both members. 
He has had much to do with my interest 
and effort as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, as well as the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It was 
with great regret that I learned that the 
Senator from Mississippi decided not to 
accompany us on the trip. He would 
have added much to our survey. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I heard most of 
the Senator’s keen, analytical comments 
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on the trip which was made last fall to 
South American countries. I was one of 
the six Senators in that group, I had my 
first experience in visiting Latin Amer- 
ica. I was amazed, as was the Senator 
from Maine, to learn that while most of 
the people were sympathetic and felt 
kindly toward the United States, espe- 
cially the people of the United States, 
those in charge of the government too 
frequently reflected some hostility. I 
know that the Senator agreed with the 
other members of the group that that 
was the very exceptional aspect of the 
trip, and that the three minority mem- 
bers and the three majority members 
were in almost complete agreement on 
the conclusions that were reached. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Maine for her efforts to do everything 
possible to make the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program successful. Ishare her ap- 
prehension and her fear that while the 
United States may be willing to make 
available the billions of dollars it is mak- 
ing available to implement the financial 
aspects of this program, there is a total 
lack of awareness that the program will 
fail unless we insist upon wholehearted 
cooperation on the part of the bene- 
ficiary nations. By that I mean that I 
do not believe the President in his recent 
statement concerning foreign aid is jus- 
tified in taking the position—although I 
am sure he does it in the hope that the 
program will be successful without the 
cooperation of the beneficiary coun- 
tries—that we should make these bil- 
lions of dollars available without their 
cooperation, but that the program will 
not prove worthwhile in any way unless 
we do have full compliance by the Latin 
American countries in making the tax 
reforms and the land reforms which are 
a basic part of the overall concept of 
strengthening these countries, so that 
they can resist effectively the Communist 
aggression. Does the Senator from 
Maine agree with me in that conclusion? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I agree com- 
pletely. I thank the Senator from 
Idaho, with whom I kave had the privi- 
lege of serving on the Appropriations 
Committee, and with whom I had the 
privilege of serving for a number of 
years in the House of Representatives. 
I appreciate what he has said, because 
ours was a very hard working committee. 
We held long hearings. To have the 
Senator from Idaho say what he has 
said makes me feel doubly sure that I 
was right in the interpretations of the 
effort that was put into it. I thank him 


very much. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield to my 
colleague from Maine. 


Mr. MUSKIE. On the point which 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
has made, I should like to ask my senior 
colleague what would be the reaction in 
the South American countries with re- 
spect to the kind of firm policy which 
she has outlined, and to which I sub- 
scribe; namely, the insistence upon in- 
ternal reforms which are so necessary. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I believe the 
people need to be told about it. The 
people in South America are like our own 
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people. They are proud. I am speaking 
about the mass of people. There are 
exceptions, of course. However, the 
people of South America are proud. 
They are anxious to get ahead. They 
want to do their part in the present great 
world conflict. However, they have not 
been told sufficiently to know that they 
must meet the requirements before they 
can go into the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. That is a matter that they must 
understand. They certainly must have 
a full understanding of that point. Tne 
committee which toook the trip—and I 
would like the Senator from Idaho to 
express himself on this point—had a 
great deal to do with having the people, 
with whom we met, understand better 
what the purpose of the Alliance for 
Progress was, and the plan under which 
it could operate. 

What they need more than what is 
being done is many small projects, proj- 
ects which could be effective in giving 
them a better standard of living and a 
better chance to carry on for themselves. 
They are a proud people, and they want 
the facts to be told to them. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Madam President, in 
referring to the need for understanding 
on their part, is the Senator from Maine 
referring to their government and their 
leaders, or to the grassroots citizens? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The grass- 
roots citizens must understand what is 
required. Their leaders could well have 
a better understanding of it. The 
leaders must be realistic, of course, I 
may say. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Is it the desire of the 
South American governments and of the 
leaders of those countries that the grass- 
roots citizens do understand these 
requirements for reform? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. That is a ques- 
tion that would have to be answered by 
the leaders of the South American coun- 
tries. The Senator from Maine would 
not want to interpret their feelings. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Would the Senator say 
that this is a key point in the program 
in South America, as to whether or not 
we can get the cooperation of these gov- 
ernments and the leaders of these coun- 
tries in spreading the message of our 
requirements to the grassroots citizens 
of the countries? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Yes, I think 
it is. The junior Senator from Maine 
has brought up a very vital point. The 
leaders of the South American countries 
must understand that this is a program 
to help improve the standards of living 
of the masses of their people, and to give 
them a chance to contribute in the field 
of world affairs, as they have a right 
to do. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Would the Senator 
say that we ought to be making an ef- 
fort ourselves, or perhaps a more effec- 
tive effort ourselves, in communicating 
this message, perhaps by bypassing the 
government leaders, in a sense, to the 
rank and file people of South America? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I would not 
want to attempt at this time to go into 
the details of how to bring this about. 
I would be very glad, when there is an 
opportunity, to do so. I have some very 
specific ideas on the subject. I believe 
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that the embassies in the various coun- 
tries could do a great deal, as I said in 
my remarks, if all ambassadors were 
career people, and had been seasoned, 
and understood what it takes to do the 
job well. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am in thorough 
accord with the Senator’s comment that 
it will take exceptional efforts on the 
part of the representatives of our Gov- 
ernment to make the people of the South 
American countries fully aware of our 
long-term objectives. I am sure the 
Senator will recall that in the various 
conferences we held with representa- 
tives of the U.S. Information Agency, the 
Agency for International Development, 
and the representatives of the various 
embassies in the countries we visited, it 
was apparent that there was an appall- 
ing lack of understanding of any of the 
objectives of the Alliance for Progress 
program. By that I mean that for too 
Many years there has been a softness 
displayed by our representatives in the 
various countries, on the basis that that 
would be conducive to building up a more 
friendly relationship between the United 
States and those countries, while actu- 
ally the only way this program can suc- 
ceed is by having the kind of representa- 
tion on the part of the agencies which 
administer these various programs in an 
effort to impress upon the beneficiary 
countries that only through their self- 
help efforts can there be the required 
response and cooperation upon which 
the entire program rests. Does the Sen- 
ator from Maine agree with me on that? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I agree com- 
pletely. I appreciate the Senator’s con- 
tribution to the discussion. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mxrcalr in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFIELD] to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 29) providing for the establishing 
of the former dwelling house of Alexan- 
der Hamilton as a national monument. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
the news column of my hometown paper, 
the Lexington Gazette of March 24, 1837, 
there appears this item: 

Tue GLObE Says 

When General Jackson came from the 
Hermitage to the Presidency he took an out- 
fit from his private means of $5,000. This 
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he expended, and lost an additional amount 
by his 8 years’ absence from his estate in 
‘Tennessee, and the burning of his house and 
furniture. On squaring his accounts in 

Washington, he had scarcely as much money 
left of his 8 years salary as would pay his 
expense to Tennessee. 


Most of us concerned about deficits in 
our Federal budget and increases in our 
national debt know that Andrew Jack- 
son, as President of the United States, 
balanced the budget and also paid off 
the national debt in its entirety. Yet 
not many Members of the Congress may 
be aware that Andrew Jackson, after 
spending 8 years in the White House and 
after investing $5,000 of his own funds 
at a time when the dollar was worth 
many times more than it is today, had 
scarcely enough money left to pay his 
expenses in order to travel back home. 

Thanks to men like Andrew Jackson 
who believed in both personal and polit- 
ical frugality, our experiment in repre- 
sentative democracy was able to work. 
Unfortunately, others have repudiated 
the traditions of our Founding Fathers, 
and especially the principles of States’ 
rights and Government economy by 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, 
and they are building up public debts 
that could eventually wreck our Govern- 
ment. 

Nearly $300 billion of our public debt 
is now outstanding. But that liability 
is only a small part of what the Govern- 
ment owes. We have contingent liabili- 
ties of many more billions of dollars for 
Federal guarantees and insurance as 
well as for such items as insured bank de- 
posits, commitments to veterans for fu- 
ture compensation and pensions under 
present programs, and unfunded con- 
tract authorizations. 

Mr. President, according to the Treas- 
ury Department, over $361 billion was 
outstanding in mid-1961 in certain long- 
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range commitments and contingencies 
of the U.S. Government. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a release pre- 
pared by the Treasury Department on 
this subject. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LONG-RANGE COMMITMENTS AND CONTINGEN- 
CIES OF THE U.S. GOVERNMENT AS OF JUNE 
30, 1961 


The attached statement covers the major 
financial commitments of the U.S, Gov- 
ernment, except the public debt outstand- 
ing and those involving recurring costs 
for which funds are regularly appropriated 
by the Congress and are not yet obligated, 
such as aid to States for welfare programs 
and participation in employee-retirement 
systems. The statement is segregated into 
four categories; namely (a) loans guaranteed 
and insured, etc., by Government agencies; 
(b) insurance in force; (c) obligations is- 
sued on credit of the United States; and (d) 
undisbursed commitments, etc. 

The items appearing in this statement are 
quite different from the direct debt of the 
United States. They are programs of a long- 
range nature that may or may not commit 
the Government to expend funds at a future 
time. The extent to which the Government 
may be called upon to meet these commit- 
ments varies widely. The lability of the 
Government and the ultimate disbursements 
to be made are of a contingent nature and 
are dependent upon a variety of factors, in- 
cluding the nature of and value of the assets 
held as a reserve against the commitments, 
the trend of prices and employment, and 
other economic factors. 

Caution should be exercised in any at- 
tempt to combine the amounts in the state- 
ment with the public debt outstanding for 
that would involve not only duplication but 
would be combining things which are quite 
dissimilar. As indicated by the enclosed 
statement, there are $109.3 billion of public 
debt securities held by Government and 
other agencies as part of the assets that 
would be available to meet future losses, 
The following examples illustrate the need 
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for extreme caution in using data on the 
contingencies and other commitments of 
the U.S. Government. 

1. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion had insurance outstanding as of June 30, 
1961, estimated to be $152.8 billion. The 
experience of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation has been most favorable. Dur- 
ing the period this Corporation has been in 
existence, premiums and other income have 
substantially exceeded losses which has per- 
mitted the retirement of Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve capital amounting to $289.3 
million (all repaid to Treasury), and the ac- 
cumulation of $2.3 billion reserve as of June 
30, 1961. The Corporation's holdings of pub- 
lic debt securities as of that date amounted 
to $2.4 billion which already appears in the 
public debt total. Out of $288.7 billion of 
assets in insured banks as of June 30, 1961, 
$66.1 billion are in public debt securities 
(also reflected in the public debt). The as- 
sets, both of insured banks and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, as well as 
the continued income of the Corporation 
from assessments and other sources, stand 
between insured deposits and the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to redeem them. 

2. The face value of life insurance policies 
issued to veterans and in force as of June 30, 
126', o mounted to $41.7 billion. This does 
not represent the Government’s potential lia- 
bilities under these programs since some 
of these policies will probably be permitted 
to lapse and future premiums, interest, and 
the invested reserves amounting to $6.9 bil- 
lion of public debt securities should cover the 
normal mortality risk. 

3. Under the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 
as amended, Federal Reserve notes are obli- 
gations of the United States which, as of 
June 30, 1961, amounted to $26.7 billion. The 
full faith and credit of the United States is 
behind the Federal Reserve currency. These 
notes are a first lien against the $49.3 billion 
of assets of the issuing Federal Reserve 
banks which includes $27.8 billion of Gov- 
ernment securities already included in the 
public debt. These notes are specifically se- 
cured by collateral deposited with the Fed- 
eral Reserve agents which, as of June 30, 
1961, amounted to $21.2 billion in Govern- 
ment securities and $9 billion in gold cer- 
tificates. 


Long-range commitments and contingencies of the U.S. Government as of June 30, 1961 


[In millions of dollars] 


Commitment or contingency and agency 


Commitment or contingency and agency 
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Civil Aeronautics Board Veterans’ Ae — CTE. 
Commerce 1 Defense Production Act of 1050, as amended. ...---. 8 
Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Administration: 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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Long-range commitments and contingencies of the U.S, Government as of June 30, 1961—Continued 
{In millions of dollars] 
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securities 
held by held by 
Commitment or contingency and agency mitment | Govern- Commitment or contingency and agency 
ment 
and 
other 
agencies 


Insurance and guarantees in force—Continued 
U.8. Information Agency 


S. Government life insurance 


Total insurance and guarantees in force 


coe issued on credit of the United States: 
ostal savings certifica! 8 


Obli; 


Informational media | guarantees SANs SER 
inistra! 


Undisbursed commitments, ete.—Continued 
To make future loans—Continued 
International Cooperation Administration: 
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Hees ‘ederal National 6 
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Agriculture Departmen 
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revolvi 585 Meet H- 


Farmers’ Home Admi 


Agriculture De 
Farmers’ 


Commerce De 


Total commitments to purchase mortgages... 
To guarantee and insure loans: 
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ome Administration: 
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— Board and Maritime Adminis- 
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Development T Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
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Housing and Home. Finance Agency: 


Office of the Administrator: Total commitments to guarantee and insure loans 
Snes Y hor loans To purchase investment company debentures 
Public facility Smal! Business Administration piar ai WDA 
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Housing for the elderly. Unpaid subscriptions, ete.: 
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Interior Department: 
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{inerals Exploration Administration: 
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loans and certificates of interest, included in the Corporation's balance 
amounted to $606,000,000 as of June 30, 1961. 
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pects 


specific collai 


1! Represents the Veterans’ Aarniaisiretson portion of insurance ety 18 total 
amount of loans in the hands of pri vate lenders is estimated at $29,864,000, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
actually, the contingent liabilities of the 
Federal Government go well beyond the 
total of $361 billion set forth in the 
Treasury Department’s statistics. To 
cite only a few examples: There is a 
large but unmeasured liability of the 
Federal Government for insured mail in 
transit. For the civil service employee 
retirement fund, the unfunded accrued 
liability—or deficit—exceeded $32.5 bil- 
lion in mid-1961. A more remote but, 
nevertheless, outstanding contingent 
Federal liability, approaching $7.8 bil- 
lion in mid-1961, consisted of Maritime 
Administration war risk insurance 
binders outstanding. 

In addition to huge liabilities such as 
these, the Treasury Department reported 
unfunded contract authorizations of 
over $11.7 billion outstanding in mid- 
1961, plus more than $26.2 billion in 
unused authorizations to expend from 
debt receipts by drawing funds out of 
the Treasury through back-door financ- 
ing without requiring prior appropria- 
tions. 

Nor is this all. In addition to the 
$440 billion in Federal guarantees, in- 


surance, and contingent liabilities that 
I have already mentioned, there is, of 
course, the public debt now approaching 
$300 billion. On top of these amounts 
should be placed accrued military pen- 
sions and commitments to veterans for 
future pensions and compensation, total- 
ing $100 billion or more. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, an 
article written by Maurice H. Stans, for- 
mer Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post, February 19, 1962, in which he 
states that Federal commitments and 
contingencies exceed $1 trillion. That 
would be more than $1,000 billion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCLE SAM Faces $1 TRILLION DEBT 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 

Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon has 
asked for a $10 billion increase in the ceiling 
on our national debt. This would bring it 
to an all-time high of $308 billion. 

The Congress has indicated that it will 
deal with this request in two installments. 
An increase of $2 billion will undoubtedly 


Note.—The anne figures are subject to the limitations and precautionary remarks, 
as explained in the note attached to this statement. 


be authorized immediately, as an 0e 
measure, to permit enough new 
pay current bills. This will bring the 2 
total to the magic line of 6300 billion. 
Above this amount, Dillon will have 
tougher sailing, and the Congress may give 
him only a part of the additional $8 billion 
he wants. Senator Harry F. BYRD, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, longtime champion of sol- 
vent government, has announced that his 
Senate Finance Committee will hold hear- 
ings on the state of the Government’s finan- 
cial position before voting any further in- 
creases. By the time the hearings are 
concluded, the Senator will have some shock- 
ing news to report to the American people. 


INTEREST IS $9 BILLION 

The annual interest on the national debt 
is now running above $9 billion, and for the 
last several years this carrying cost, without 
any payment on the debt itself, has been 
taking 11 cents of every dollar of Federal 
taxes collected. And the chances that any 
of this debt will ever be paid off seems less 
and less as time goes on. 

This is quite a contrast with the past. 
From the beginning of the Nation in 1789 
until recent years, a major objective of every 
President was to pay off the national debt. 
It was done once—by Andrew Jackson in 
1834. But each succeeding war built the 
debt to a new plateau; intervening efforts 
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accomplished reductions but never elimi- 
nated the entire amount. 

Even so, at the end of fiscal 1916, the debt 
was oniy a little more than a billion dollars. 
By the end of World War I, it had soared 
above $25 billion. From this high point it 
was reduced in 11 consecutive years, cutting 
it by more than one-third to $16 billion in 
1930. 

From there it begin an upward climb, 
through wartime and peacetime, with the 
budget in the red 26 years out of 32. The 
depression years increased the debt regu- 
larly, and it had reached nearly $50 billion 
before the outbreak of World War II. At 
the close of the war it was $270 billion. 
Three subsequent surpluses by Truman and 
three more by Eisenhower could not match 
the costs of the Korean war and the inter- 
vening peacetime deficits. The current 
year’s spending will push the debt to $300 
billion, or more, and the end is not in sight. 


CREDIT CARD GOVERNMENT 


Up to now I have been referring only to 
the interest-bearing debt. But this isn't 
all that we owe as a nation. By a continu- 
ing policy of national extravagance, we have 
been committing the Government’s future 
resources beyond this to an incredible de- 
gree. We have adopted in Washington a 
program of “credit-card government” that is 
placing a burden of staggering proportions 
on our children and grandchildren. 

As Director of the Budget, I undertook in 
1960 to add up all the liabilities of our Gov- 
ernment. Here are some of them. We owe 
$30 billion in unfunded pensions to retired 
civilian employees of the Government. We 
owe almost $40 billion in accrued pensions 
to retired military servicemen. The total of 
our present commitments to veterans for 
future pensions and compensation (not 
counting many other benefits) is in excess 
of $300 billion. All of this $370 billion is for 
past services and in the financial statement 
of a business would be accounted for among 
liabilities. 

Then there are many other present con- 
tractual or legislated government undertak- 
ings that will have to be financed in the fu- 
ture. Taking all of them—housing subsidy 
contracts, shipping subsidies, the Interstate 
Highway System, unfinished public works 
projects, unpaid purchases of military sup- 
plies and many others—this group adds up 
to more than $150 billion in further bills 
to be met in the coming years. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, TOO 

Altogether, counting the interest-bearing 
debt of $300 billion and the other obliga- 
tions and commitments I have mentioned, 
we have placed a mortgage of over $800 bil- 
lion on our national future to be met in 
taxes. This does not include untold billions 
of dollars in guarantees by the Government 
on housing loans and other mortgages, bank 
deposits and other savings and so on. 

Even this is not the full story. Under our 
social security system, we have scheduled a 
series of benefits that far exceed, in actuarial 
terms, the resources that would be available 
at present tax rates. This deficiency, which 
can only be made up out of future tax in- 
creases already provided in the law, is an- 
other $250 or $300 billion. 

This makes the total present undertakings 
of the Government, to be paid from future 
taxes, in excess of a trillion dollars. And 
that is beyond the regular annual costs of 
defense, welfare and other Government 
activities. 

This is a national debt of more than $22,- 
000 for every family of four in the country. 
Quite a spending spree we've been on for the 
last 30 years, isn’t it? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
only the leaders of our Nation today 


placed the same premium on economy 
in Government as did Thomas Jefferson, 
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America would not be in such a pre- 
carious financial position. In 1816 
Jefferson said in a letter to William 
Plumer, then Governor of New Hamp- 
shire: 

I * * place economy among the first 
and most important of republican virtues, 
and public debt as the greatest of the dan- 
gers to be feared. 


And in another letter, Jefferson wrote 
to Samuel Kercheval, also in 1816: 

And to preserve their [the people’s] in- 
dependence, we must not let our rulers load 
us with perpetual debt. We must make 
our election between economy and liberty, 
or profusion and servitude. 


In a third letter, this one written to 
Thomas Cooper, Esq., in 1802, Jefferson 
said: 

If we can prevent the Government from 
wasting the labors of the people, under the 
pretense of taking care of them, they must 
become happy. 


Mr. President, I digress to say that 
I have given the correct quotations of 
Mr. Jefferson from the three letters that 
I have referred to. Several years ago a 
book entitled “Law and the Profits” was 
published by T. N. Parkinson, an English 
economist. He included all quotations 
in one and thereby misquoted Jefferson. 
That quotation was reprinted by the 
Reader’s Digest, which, of course, has 
world circulation. The words of Jeffer- 
son have also been used several times 
in that garbled form on the floor of 
Congress. Consequently, in order to 
keep the record straight, I have re- 
peated Jefferson’s words as they were 
originally written. I hope those who 
have cited these remarks of Jefferson 
will take due notice thereof. 

Mr. President, the words of Jefferson 
still ring true. There is, furthermore, a 
direct relation between the excessive 
spending by Government, of which 
Jefferson warned, and the extension of 
the franchise to an irresponsible 
electorate. 

As I shall show later, voting is a priv- 
ilege, not a right. It is a privilege which 
should not be dispensed lightly. By this, 
I mean that there must be qualifications 
for voting which will assure a responsi- 
ble electorate. Throughout the 50 
States there are various combinations 
of requirements related to residence, lit- 
eracy, payment of poll taxes, conviction 
of criminal offenses, and so forth, which 
assure each sovereign State, to its own 
satisfaction, that the privilege of voting 
will not be extended to the irresponsible. 

Most of this discussion with respect 
to the requirements of voters has natu- 
rally related to the qualifications of vot- 
ers for statewide elections, including Fed- 
eral elections. But it is interesting to 
note that some States have found it 
advisable to limit voters at certain spe- 
cial elections and to impose property and 
other qualifications for such voters. For 
instance, in section 2012 of the New York 
education law—and, Mr. President, I re- 
gret that the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] is not here, in 
order that he may assure the Senate 
that I am correctly quoting the law of 
his State—mere qualification as a voter 
in statewide elections is not enough. In 
New York, one who wishes to vote for 
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the election of school district officers 
and such other matters as school taxes 
and school bond issues must also show 
one of the following three qualifications: ~ 

(a) Owns, leases, hires, or is in the pos- 
session under a contract of purchase of, real 
property in such district liable to taxation 
for school purposes, but the occupation of 
real property by a person as lodger or board- 
er shall not entitle such person to vote, 
or 

(b) Is the parent of a child of school 
age, provided such a child shall have at- 
tended the district school in the district 
in which the meeting is held for a period 
of at least 8 weeks during the year preced- 
ing such school meeting, or 

(c) Not being the parent, has permanently 
residing with him a child of school age who 
shall have attended the district school for 
a period of at least 8 weeks during the year 
preceding such meeting. 


School boards, school taxes, and school 
bond issues in New York are too im- 
portant to be left to the ordinary voter. 
An interest in real property or a con- 
tinuing responsibility for a child of 
school age is also necessary. 

The poll tax is but a single requirement 
used as one of several qualifications in 
only five States. Certainly the require- 
ment that each voter must pay a poll 
tax does not create an irresponsible 
electorate; and as my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
has observed, anyone who is unwilling 
to pay $1.50—less than the price of a ball 
game—for the privilege of participating 
in his State’s government is not likely 
to improve it with his vote. 

Mr. President, with each State follow- 
ing its own course toward the establish- 
ment of not only a broad but also an 
informed, responsible electorate, the Na- 
tion is better able to protect itself from 
the deficit-spending proposals advanced 
by liberals under the stimulus of politi- 
cal expediency. 

We are not seeking for America, Mr. 
President, the type of abortive democracy 
so apparent in the early stages of the 
French Revolution, when there was mob 
rule, followed by political, moral, and 
economic excesses of every conceivable 
Kind. On the contrary, our aim is to 
create a responsible and informed elec- 
torate. The combination of an ever-ex- 
panding, increasingly productive public 
school system in every State and the in- 
stitution of voter qualifications designed 
to reserve participation in elections to 
the civic-conscious and the informed, has 
enabled our Nation to boast of an elec- 
torate which each year, we like to believe, 
grows not only in quantity but, more 
important, in quality. 

I think it would be well for us to recall 
the words of Thomas Jefferson: 

In every government on earth is some trace 
of human weakness, some germ of corrup- 
tion and degeneracy, which cunning will 
discover, and wickedness insensibly, open, 
cultivate, and improve. Every government 
degenerates when trusted to the rulers of 
the people alone. The people themselves 
therefore are its only safe depositaries. And 
to render even them safe, their minds must 
be improved to a certain degree. This, in- 
deed, is not all that is necessary, though 
it be essentially necessary. 


Mr. President, Jefferson warned that 
the seeds of corruption are found in 
every government, and that the safe- 
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guard is the people. But he also said 
that in order to render even the people 
safe, “Their minds must be improved to 
a certain degree.” 

In short, Mr. President, Jefferson said 
that it is necessary to educate the minds 
of those who are to run the government. 
The faith of Jefferson in the benefits of 
education led him to establish the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at Charlottesville. 

George Washington was another Vir- 
ginian who firmly believed in an in- 
formed electorate; in his Farewell 
Address he stressed the importance of 
education in preserving our republican 
form of government. 

Mr. President, to digress momentarily, 
it is not known by many persons that 
the Federal Government did not pay 
Washington any salary whatever during 
his service as Commander in Chief of 
the Army. At that time, although Vir- 
ginia’s finances were sorely depleted, the 
State did issue Washington $50,000 in 
6 percent bonds. Washington donated 
those bonds to a little school in my home 
county—a school called Liberty Hall 
Academy, the student body of which 
numbered approximately 100 boys. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War these stu- 
dents served our country well; many of 
them lost their lives. 

Washington was so appreciative of 
those boys. There was only one college 
in Virginia at that time, William and 
Mary in Williamsburg. In fact there 
were but a few in the whole Nation: 
Princeton, King’s College, St. John’s, 
and Harvard, to mention four. There 
were no public schools, only academies 
such as Liberty Hall. After receiving 
the generous donation of Washington, 
this academy took the name of our coun- 
try’s Father, and became Washington 
College. Today it is Washington and 
Lee University. 

George Washington and Robert E. 
Lee—two great Americans and two firm 
believers in the education of American 
youth. 

An insurance company offered Lee a 
salary of $75,000. He replied that he 
could give the company his name only 
and that this was not forsale. Lee took 
the presidency of little Washington Col- 
lege for a salary of $2,500 a year in order, 
as he said, that he might help train 
southern youth to rebuild the ravaged 
South. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under the rules I 
can yield only for a question. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Has not the 
Senator from Virginia overlooked the 
fact that Rutgers University, now the 
State University of New Jersey, received 
its charter in 1766 and was in active op- 
eration during the Revolution? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask the Sena- 
tor’s pardon for my oversight. Several 
years ago I spoke at Rutgers. I was im- 
pressed with the high caliber of the 
school—also its ancient buildings and 
ivy-covered walls. The university con- 
ducts an outstanding school for banking; 
it was my privilege to speak on that 
subject. I wish to overlook no compli- 
ments for the great State of New Jersey, 
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which is celebrating its 300th anni- 
versary. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. We hope to 
have the assistance of the Senator in 
preparing for the celebration. We ap- 
preciate the Senator’s membership on a 
committee, on the Federal side, making 
arrangements for the celebration, and 
we are most grateful for all he has done. 
We have a lively anticipation of favors 
from him yet to come. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey for his compli- 
mentary remarks. The citizens of his 
great State took a fine statesman who 
was born in Virginia, elected him Gover- 
nor, and then helped elect him President 
of the United States. I, of course, refer 
to Woodrow Wilson and shall quote from 
him before I conclude. Virginians will 
always be grateful to New Jersey for rec- 
ognizing its citizens of outstanding 
ability. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. On behalf 
of our State, may I thank the Senator, 
and, so far as I am concerned, he can 
put this in the Recorp in extenso, if he 
wishes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I was saying, 
the important thing for us to do is to 
expand the intelligence of our electorate. 

Mr. President, on page 2 of the March 
23 edition of the Washington Post, 
there is an article entitled “Long Ses- 
sions Fail To Break Poll-Tax ‘Filibuster’ 
in Senate.” The title alone is a gratui- 
tous insult to those of us who have been 
trying to explain the constitutional 
principles involved in the question be- 
fore the Senate. Not one of the 15 Sen- 
ators who have spoken thus far has 
failed to address himself to the issue at 
stake. I do not think it is fair to in- 
flame the public mind against the legiti- 
mate—indeed commendable—efforts of 
some Senators to engage in debate on a 
vital constitutional question. 

The reporter makes the following 
statement: 

While the southerners were blasting the 
amendment, as an attack on States rights— 


Now that is objective, polite lan- 

guage—the article continues— 
a group of seven liberal organizations, in- 
cluding Americans for Democratic Action 
and the Anti-Defamation League, ironically 
whaled away at it too as an anti-civil-rights 
measure. 

The liberal groups prefer the direct statu- 
tory approach for repealing the poll tax, as 
put forward in a substitute by Senator 
Jacos K. Javirs, Republican, of New York. 

They particularly criticized section 2 of 
the Holland amendment providing that 
nothing should invalidate any provision of 
law denying the right to vote to paupers or 
persons supported at public expense or by 
charitable institutions. They said this 
would encourage some States to redefine a 
pauper to defeat the purpose of the amend- 
ment. 

HoLLAND said the language was identical 
with that which passed the Senate 2 years 
ago, and that the liberal groups, while op- 
posing his amendment at that time, made no 
point about section 2. He said the language 
was suggested to him by the Library of Con- 
gress, and was not aimed at paupers but at 
machine use of their votes. 
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The liberal organizations charged further 
that the proposed amendment would not 
outlaw poll taxes in a direct election. They 
argued the States could abolish the system 
of voting for electors in favor of a direct 
election in order to get around the amend- 
ment. 

Besides ADA and the Anti-Defamation 
League, liberal groups opposing the amend- 
ment included the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
American Jewish Congress, the American 
Veterans’ Committee, the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) and 
the United Automobile Workers (AFL-CIO). 


This summary of the attitude of the 
so-called liberal groups clearly shows 
the danger which our republican form 
of government faces. 

I repeat a passage from the article: 

The liberal groups prefer the direct statu- 
tory approach for repealing the poll tax, as 
put forward in a substitute by Senator 
Jacos K. Javirs, Republican, of New York. 


This “direct statutory approach” is, 
as I will show later, a clear and unequivo- 
cal attempt to amend our Constitu- 
tion by a method unconstitutional in 
itself.. Such tactics, I might add, have 
been the hallmark of these liberal groups 
for many years. Their insistence that 
Congress and the courts exceed the 
bounds of the Constitution has already 
resulted in the usurpation of substantial 
power from the States. 

Referring again to the article in the 
Washington Post, I should like for Sen- 
ators to be apprised of the extreme— 
indeed fantastic—position which these 
liberal groups have taken. I repeat a 
paragraph from the article: 

They particularly criticized section 2 of 
the Holland amendment providing that 
nothing should invalidate any provision of 
law “denying the right to vote to paupers 
or persons supported at public expense or 
by charitable institutions.” They said this 
would encourage some States to “redefine a 
pauper” to defeat the purpose of the amend- 
ment. 


Here we see the clear intention of 
these groups to extend the franchise— 
which is a privilege and not a right— 
to the elements in every State, who, 
having little or no financial responsi- 
bility themselves, can be expected to 
vote to support any proposal which 
drives our Federal Government further 
and further into debt and nearer and 
nearer to national bankruptcy. I might 
add that these are the groups which 
have advocated and continue to adyo- 
cate the distribution of the wealth of 
our Nation in a manner strikingly similar 
to that proposed for the world by Karl 
Marx. 

Mr. President, there was never a more 
propitious time for us to examine the 
Constitution as it is imterpreted by 
America’s great statesmen. 

We should consider the statement ot 
Woodrow Wilson in his book on constitu- 
tional government in the United States, 
that “The question of the relation of 
the States to the Federal Government is 
the cardinal question of our Constitu- 
tion.” 

There can be no doubt but that the 
Javits bill strikes at the very heart of 
the doctrine of States rights. In a rep- 
resentative democracy the most valuable, 
the most precious right any State can 
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possess is the right to control its own 
election laws. Take that right away and 
they become helpless pawns in the hands 
of a Federal bureaucracy. 

No one man was more instrumental 
than George Washington in bringing 
the 13 States together in a Federal 
Union. No one realized more clearly 
than he that such a Union would not be 
self-preserving and that its future would 
be hazarded if concessions originally 
made in the interest of harmony and co- 
operation should later be overridden. 
Hence his plea in his farewell address for 
its preservation, just as timely now as 
when spoken, in his admonition: 

The necessity of reciprocal checks in the 
exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasion of the others, 
has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern; some of them in our country and 
under our own eyes. 


He also said: 


To preserve them must be as necessary as 
to institute them. 


Andrew Jackson gave similar advice in 
his farewell address as President. He 
said: 

My experience in public concerns and the 
observations of a life somewhat advanced 
confirm opinions long since imbibed by me, 
that the destruction of our State govern- 
ments or the annihilation of their control 
over the local concerns of the people would 
lead directly to revolution and anarchy and 
finally to despotism and military domination. 


Jackson also said in this address: 

We behold systematic efforts publicly made 
to sow the seeds of discord between different 
parts of the United States and to place party 
divisions directly upon geographical distinc- 
tions; to excite the South against the North, 
and the North against the South— 


Jackson made this statement over 125 
years ago. I read his words again: 

We behold systematic efforts publicly made 
to sow the seeds of discord between different 
parts of the United States and to place party 
divisions directly upon geographical distinc- 
tions; to excite the South against the North, 
and the North against the South. 


Mr. President, when our New England 
brethren had fired “the shot heard 
round the world,” Virginia’s leaders did 
not hesitate to go to the help of our sister 
States. Why? Because that threat- 
ened the rights of the northern colonies. 
Fifty years after our unity had given us 
victory, a great Senator from Massachu- 
setts named Daniel Webster addressed a 
group of Revolutionary War veterans at 
Bunker Hill. When he made that 
memorable speech, what words did he 
have for Virginia? He did not say, “Let 
us take away from Virginia its consti- 
tutional right to levy a poll tax.” No. 
He said— 

As long as the James River flows by 
Jamestown Island, as long as the Atlantic 
washes Plymouth Rock, no vigor of youth, 
no maturity of manhood will cause our 
Nation to forget those early spots, that 
cradle that defended the infancy of our 
Republic. 


And when the great Jefferson lay 
dying, what did he have to say about 
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that gifted statesman, John Adams of 
Massachusetts? He said: 


Thank God, Adams still lives. 


It is those who would destroy this unity 
and mutual respect whom Jackson had 
in mind when he wrote over 125 years 
ago—I repeat again: 


We behold systematic efforts publicly made 
to sow the seeds of discord between different 
parts of the United States and to place party 
divisions directly upon geographical distinc- 
tions to excite the South against the North, 
and the North against the South. 


I continue quoting from Andrew Jack- 
son: 


and to force into the controversy the most 
delicate and exciting topics upon which it is 
impossible that a large portion of the Union 
can ever speak without strong emotions. 
Appeals, too, are constantly made to sectional 
interests, in order to influence election of the 
Chief Magistrate, as if it were desired that he 
should favor a particular quarter of the coun- 
try, instead of fulfilling the duties of his 
station with impartial justice to all, 

But the Constitution cannot be main- 
tained, nor the Union preserved, in opposi- 
tion to public feeling, by the mere exertion 
of the coercive powers confided to the Gen- 
eral Government. The foundations must be 
laid in the affections of the people; in the 
security it gives to life, liberty, character, 
and property, in every quarter of the coun- 
try; and in the fraternal attachments which 
the citizens of the several States bear to one 
another, as members of one political family, 
mutually contributing to promote the happi- 
ness of each other. 

Hence the citizens of every State should 
studiously avoid everything calculated to 
wound the sensibility or offend the just 
pride of the people of the other States— 


I repeat those words: 


Hence the citizens of every State should 
studiously avoid everything calculated to 
wound the sensibility or offend the just pride 
of the people of the other States. 


He said further: 


And they should frown upon any pro- 
ceedings within their own borders likely to 
disturb the tranquility of their political 
brethren in other portions of the Union. In 
a country so extensive as the United States, 
and with pursuits so varied, the internal reg- 
ulations of the several States must frequently 
differ from one another in important par- 
ticulars; and this difference is unavoidably 
increased by the varying principles upon 
which the American Colonies were originally 
planted; principles which had taken deep 
root in their social relations before the Rev- 
olution, and, therefore, of necessity, influ- 
encing their policy since they became free 
and independent States. But each State has 
the unquestionable right to regulate its own 
internal concerns according to its own pleas- 
ure; and while it does not interfere with the 
rights of the people of other States, or the 
rights of the Union, every State must be the 
sole judge of the measures proper to secure 
the safety of its citizens and promote their 
happiness and all efforts on the part of the 
people of other States to cast odium upon 
their institutions, and all measures calcu- 
lated to disturb their rights of property, or 
put in jeopardy their peace and internal 
tranquillity, are in direct opposition to the 
spirit in which the Union was formed and 
must endanger its safety. 

Motives of philanthropy may be assigned 
for this unwarrantable interference; and 
weak men may persuade themselves for a 
moment that they are laboring in the cause 
of humanity, and asserting the rights of the 
human race; but everyone, upon sober re- 
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flectlons, will see that nothing but mischief 
can come from these improper assaults upon 
the feelings and rights of others. Rest as- 
sured that the men found busy in this work 
of discord are not worthy of your confidence 
and deserve your strongest reprobation, 


Andrew Jackson called a spade a 
spade, and I continue his words: 


It is well known that there have been 
those amongst us who wish to enlarge the 
powers of the General Government and ex- 
perience would seem to indicate that there 
is a tendency on the part of this Govern- 
ment to overstep the boundaries marked 
out for it by the Constitution Its legitimate 
authority is abundantly sufficient for all 
the purposes for which it was created, and 
its power being expressly enumerated, there 
can be no justification for claiming anything 
beyond them. 

Every attempt to exercise power beyond 
these limits should be promptly and firmly 
opposed. For one evil example will lead to 
other measures still more mischievous; and 
if the principle of constructive powers, or 
supposed advantages, or temporary circum- 
stances shall ever be permitted to justify the 
assumption of a power not given by the 
Constitution, the General Government will 
before long absorb all the powers of legisla- 
tion, and you will have in effect, but one 
consolidated Government. 

From the extent of our country, its diver- 
sified interests, different pursuits, and dif- 
ferent habits, it is too obvious for argument 
that a single consolidated Government would 
be wholly inadequate to watch over and 
protect its interests, and every friend of 
our free institutions should be always pre- 
pared to maintain unimpaired and in full 
vigor the rights and sovereignty of the 
States, and to confine the action of the Gen- 
eral Government strictly to the sphere of 
its appropriate duties. 


Referring again to Woodrow Wilson 
and his ideas on constitutional govern- 
ment, we find him saying of the rela- 
tion of the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment: 


It is difficult to discuss so critical and fun- 
damental a question calmly and without 
party heat or bias when it has come once 
more, as it has now, to an acute stage. Just 
because it lies at the heart of our constitu- 
tional system to decide it wrongly is to alter 
the whole structure and operation of our 
Government, for good or for evil, and one 
would wish never to see the passion of party 
touch it to distort it. A sobering sense of 
responsibility should fall upon everyone 
who handles it. No man should argue it 
this way or that for party advantage. De- 
sire to bring the impartial truth to light 
must, in such a case, be the first dictate 
alike of true statesmanship and of true 
patriotism. Every man should seek to think 
of it and to speak of it in the true spirit of 
the founders of the Government and of all 
those who have spent their lives in the ef- 
fort to confirm its just principles both in 
counsel and in action. 


Continuing his discussion, Wilson said 
that— 


The principle of the division of powers 
between State and Federal Governments is 
a very simple one when stated in the most 
general terms. It is that the legislatures of 
the States shall have control of all the gen- 
eral subject matter of law, of private rights 
of every kind, of local interests, and of every- 
thing that directly concerns their people as 
communities—free choice with regard to all 
matters of local regulation and develop- 
ment, and that Congress shall have control 
only of such matters as concern the peace 
and the commerce of the country as a whole. 
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He said we are apt to think of our 
American political system as distin- 
guished by its central structure—its 
President and Congress and courts 
which the Constitution set up—but “as 
a matter of fact, it is distinguished by 
its local structure, by the extreme vital- 
ity of its parts. It would be an impossi- 
bility without its division of powers.” 


From the first— 

Wilson said— 
America has been a nation in the making. It 
has come to maturity by the stimulation of 
no central force or guidance, but by an 
aboundingly  self-helping, self-sufficient 
energy in its parts, which severally brought 
themselves into existence and added them- 
selves to the Union, pleasing first of all them- 
selves in the framing of their laws and 
constitutions, not asking leave to exist and 
constitute themselves, but existing first and 
asking leave afterward, self-originated, self- 
constituted, self-confident, self-sustaining, 
veritable communities, demanding only rec- 
ognition. Communities develop not by ex- 
ternal but by internal forces. Else they do 
not live at all. Our Commonwealths have 
not come into existence by invitation, like 
plants in a tended garden; they have sprung 
up of themselves, irrepressible, a sturdy 
spontaneous product of the nature of men 
nurtured in a free air. 

It is this spontaneity and variety— 


He continued— 


this independent and irrepressible life of its 
communities, that has given our system its 
extraordinary elasticity, which has preserved 
it from the paralysis which has sooner or later 
fallen upon every people who have looked to 
their central government to patronize and 
nurture them. 


Later in the same lecture Wilson said 
that— 


The division of powers between the States 
and the Federal Government effected by our 
Federal Constitution was the normal and 
natural division for this purpose. Under it 
the States possess all the ordinary legal 
choices that shape a people’s life. Theirs 
is the whole of the ordinary field of law; the 
regulation of domestic relations and of the 
relations between employer and employee, 
the determination of property rights and of 
the validity and enforcement of contracts, 
the definition of crimes and their punish- 
ment, the definition of the many and subtle 
rights and obligations which Iie outside the 
fields of property and contract, the establish- 
ment of the laws of incorporations and of the 
rules governing the conduct of every kind of 
business. The presumption insisted upon by 
the courts in every argument with regard to 
the powers of the Federal Government is that 
it has no power not explicitly granted it by 
the Federal Constitution or reasonably to be 
inferred as the natural or necessary accom- 
paniment of the powers there indisputably 
conveyed to it. 


Woodrow Wilson was a great teacher 
of history and of government. When I 
was a young boy in the history class I 
was studying Woodrow Wilson’s “The 
State,” and also Bryce’s “American Com- 
monwealth.” From those two great 
writers I got the impulse to devote my 
life to public service. I have been a 
follower of Woodrow Wilson ever since, 
and I take pleasure in quoting him here 
today, because I think that next to 
Thomas Jefferson he has been one of 
the greatest expounders of democracy 
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we have ever had. He continued in his 
lecture: 


But the presumption with regard to the 
powers of the States they have always held 
to be of exactly the opposite kind. It is 
that the States of course possess every pow- 
er that Government has ever anywhere ex- 
ercised, except only those powers which their 
own constitutions or the Constitution of the 
United States explicitly or by plain inference 
withhold. They are the ordinary govern- 
ments of the country; the Federal Govern- 
ment is its instrument only for particular 
purposes. 

Wilson also said: 


The remedy for ill-considered legislation 
by the States, the remedy alike for neglect 
and mistake on the part of their several 
governments, lies not outside the States, but 
within them. The mistakes which they 
themselves correct will sink deeper into the 
consciousness of their people than the mis- 
takes which Congress may rush in to cor- 
rect for them, thrusting upon them what 
they have not learned to desire. They will 
either themselves learn their mistakes, by 
such intimate and domestic processes as will 
penetrate very deep and abide with them 
in convincing force, or else they will prove 
that what might have been a mistake for 
other States or regions of the country was 
no mistake for them, and the country will 
have been saved its wholesome variety. In 
no case will their failure to correct their 
own measures prove that the Federal Gov- 
ernment might have forced wisdom upon 
them. 6 „ „* 

Moral and social questions originally left 
to the several States for settlement can be 
drawn into the field of Federal authority 
only at the expense of the self-dependence 
and efficiency of the several communities of 
which our complex body politic is made up. 
Paternal morals, morals enforced by the 
judgment and choices of the central author- 
ity at Washington, do not and cannot create 
vital habits or methods of life unless sus- 
tained by local opinion and purpose, local 
prejudice and convenience—unless sup- 
ported by local convenience and interest; 
and only communities capable of taking care 
of themselves will, taken together, consti- 
tute a nation capable of vital action and 
control. You cannot atrophy the parts 
without atrophying the whole. Deliberate 
adding to the powers of the Federal Govern- 
‘ment by sheer judicial authority, because 
the Supreme Court can no longer be with- 
stood or contradicted in the States, both 
saps the legal morality upon which a sound 
constitutional system must rest, and de- 
prives the Federal structure as a whole of 
that vitality which has given the Supreme 
Court itself its increase of power. It is the 
alchemy of decay. 


Wilson concluded his lecture with the 
assertion that— 

We are certified by all political history of 
the fact that centralization is not vitaliza- 
tion. Moralization is by life, not by statute; 
by the interior impulse and experience of 
communities, not by fostering legislation 
which is merely the abstraction of an ex- 
perience which may belong to a nation as a 
whole or to many parts of it without having 
yet touched the thought of the rest any- 
where to the quick. The object of our Fed- 
eral system is to bring the understandings 
of constitutional government home to the 
people of every part of the Nation to make 
them part of their consciousness as they go 
about their dally tasks. If we cannot suc- 
cessfully effect its adjustments by the nice 
local adaptations of our older practice, we 
have failed as constitutional statesmen. 
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When I quote Woodrow Wilson, I am 
quoting a great statesman who was a 
liberal of his day. The so-called liberals 
of this generation could learn much 
from Wilson. They would learn, for 
one thing, that the erosion of constitu- 
tional government is a sure step to des- 
potism. 

Let us consider the history of the poll 
tax and its association with the privilege 
of voting. 

A point sometimes overlooked is that 
the poll tax came into being in this coun- 
try not as a device for restricting suf- 
frage, but as a liberalizing measure to 
increase the number of those eligible 
to vote. 

When the Federal Constitution was 
adopted in 1789, only Vermont had uni- 
versal suffrage. The general require- 
ment for voting was ownership of prop- 
erty, usually real estate. The men who 
framed our Constitution knew that the 
State constitutions adopted by Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and New Jersey in 1776, 
by Georgia in 1777, and by Massachusetts 
in 1780, all contained provisions that 
voters must be males, at least 20 years 
of age, who possessed a freehold or es- 
tate. In 1789, the year after it had rati- 
fied the Constitution, the State of 
Georgia liberalized its requirements by 
extending the vote to those who had pre- 
paid taxes, even though they did not 
have the property-ownership qualifica- 
tion. Other States took similar action 
and the adoption of the poll tax was quite 
generally recognized as the first major 
step in expansion of the suffrage. 

Specifically, we find the Pennsylvania 
constitution of 1776, section 6, limited 
the vote to freemen 21 years and over, 
resident for 1 year next before the elec- 
tion, and who had paid taxes during 
that time. This qualification as to taxes 
was expanded by the State’s 1790 con- 
stitution. 

The New York constitution of 1777, 
article VII, in describing qualifications 
of electors, included the phrase “and 
been rated and actually paid taxes to 
this State.” This was retained in the 
1801 revision. 

The North Carolina constitution of 
1776, article VIII, specified residence of 
12 months before an election, and added, 
“and shall have paid public taxes.” 

The South Carolina constitution of 
1778 provided prepayment of taxes as an 
alternative to landownership as a vot- 
ing qualification. 

It must be observed, too, that the men 
who drafted the Constitution did not 
overlook, but carefully considered, the 
various restrictions placed on voting at 
the time. 


CONVENTION DEBATES 


in the debates at the Constitu- 

nial 1 Qnvention; as reported by Elliott, 
we find James Madison suggesting that 
there be a definite statement of qualifi- 
cations placed in the Constitution, and 
expressing the opinion that the free- 
holders of the country—landowners— 
would be the safest depository of repub- 
lican liberty. 
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It was recognized, however, that the 
qualifications fixed by the States were 
not all the same, and that a uniform rule 
would require changes in their basic 
laws which might hinder ratification of 
the Constitution. Consequently, the 
Committee of Detail, on August 6, 1787, 
recommended that, “the qualifications 
of the electors shall be the same, from 
time to time, as those of the electors of 
the several States, of the most numerous 
branch of their own legislatures”—vol- 
ume 5, Elliott’s Debates, page 377. 

The proposal of the Committee on 
Detail which I have just mentioned 
touched off a long debate, in which 
Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, ad- 
vocated a uniform rule in the Constitu- 
tion limiting the franchise to land- 
owners. He objected to making the 
question of qualifications dependent on 
the will of the States, not because he 
thought they would unduly restrict the 
electorate, but because he feared they 
would be too generous in extending the 
privilege. 

Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 
warned, however, that the right of suf- 
frage was a tender point, carefully 
guarded in the State constitutions, and 
that tampering with it might wreck the 
new National Government. 

James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, also 
took issue with Morris. He said it would 
be difficult to settle on a uniform rule 
for all States, and he pointed in par- 
ticular to the possibility that a disa- 
greeable situation might arise if electors 
of the State legislature and Congress 
were not the same. ; 

“It would be very hard and disagree- 
able,” Wilson said, as reported by Madi- 
son, “for the same persons, at the same 
time, to vote for representatives in the 
State legislature, and to be excluded 
from a vote for those in the National 
Legislature” (5 Ell. Deb. 385). 

George Mason, of Virginia, also con- 
tended for the very point I am stressing 
today—that a power to alter the qualifi- 
cations of voters would be a dangerous 
power in the hands of the National Leg- 
islature. Once tha principle is estab- 
lished that the Congress can make such 
changes, the power used at one time to 
expand the electorate may be used at 
another to restrict it, and, theoretically 
at least, the restriction could be carried 
so far that we would have a despotism. 

Mr. Mason called attention to the fact 
that eight or nine States already had 
abolished landholding qualifications, al- 
though most of them continued to re- 
quire some material evidence of the 
citizen’s responsible interest in his 
Government. 

At the conclusion of this debate the 
Morris proposal to limit the ballot to 
freeholders was defeated by a vote of 
seven States to one and the committee 
plan was adopted without a dissenting 
vote. Its language was changed only 
slightly, and became that part of section 
2 of article I of the Constitution which 
reads: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 
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Nowhere in the original body of the 
original Constitution will be found a re- 
striction on the discretion of the States 
in fixing the qualifications of voters. 
There are some restrictions in the 14th, 
15th, and 19th amendments. But, as I 
shall show, these restrictions do not 
cover the point at issue. 

The thinking of the men who wrote 
our Constitution is indicated not only by 
the Convention debates, but also by con- 
temporary writings and statements. 

We find, for example, that Thomas 
Jefferson favored payment of taxes as an 
alternative to holding land as a qualifica- 
tion for voters. In his draft for a pro- 
posed Constitution for Virginia, written 
in June 1776, while he was in Philadel- 
phia as a member of the Continental 
Congress, Jefferson proposed: 

All male persons of full age and sane mind, 
having a freehold estate in (one-fourth of an 
acre) of land in any town or in (25) acres 
of land in the country, and all persons resi- 
dent in the colony who shall have paid scott 
and lot to government the last (2 years) shall 
have right to give their vote in the election 
of their respective representatives. 


In this same draft, incidentally, Jeffer- 
son proposed that— 
No person hereafter coming into this coun- 


try shall be held within the same in slavery 
under any pretext whatever. 


That, Mr. President, was proposed y 
Thomas Jefferson for the Virginia Con- 
stitution in 1776, and it was proposed to 
be written into the Federal Constitution 
in Philadelphia in 1787. It was primar- 
ily the State of Massachusetts and other 
maritime States that were bringing the 
slaves into the South which objected to 
that being written into the Constitution 
as proposed by the representatives from 
Virginia, and they said that if that were 
put into the Constitution they would 
walk out of the convention before any 
constitution had been agreed to. 

Jefferson gave a further exposition of 
his ideas on suffrage in his 1873 draft for 
a Constitution for Virginia in which he 
proposed: 

All free male citizens of full age, and sane 
mind, who for one year before shall have 
been resident in the county or shall through 
the whole of that time have possessed therein 
real property of the value of : or shall 
for the same time have been enrolled in the 
militia, and no others shall have a right to 
vote for delegates for the said county, and for 
senatorial electors for the district. 


FEDERALIST INTERPRETATION 


As has already been indicated, the 
members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion were conscious of the need to satisfy 
the people of the various States on this 
touchy subject of suffrage rights and it 
was one of the subjects which received 
attention in the Federalist papers which 
gave the most extensive contemporary 
exposition of the Constitution. 

In No. 52 of the Federalist, written by 
either Madison or Hamilton, it was 
pointed out that the Constitution made 
the qualification for Federal electors 
the same as those of the electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

The definition of the right of suffrage is 
very justly regarded as a fundamental article 
of republican government. 
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The Federalist author continued: 


It was incumbent on the Convention, 
therefore, to define and establish this richt 
in the Constitution. To have left it open 
for the occasional regulation of the Con- 


‘gress would have been improper for the 


reason just mentioned. To have submitted 
it to the legislative discretion of the States, 
would have been improper for the same 
reason; and for the additional reason that 
it would have rendered too dependent on the 
State governments that branch of the Fed- 
eral Government which ought to be de- 
pendent on the people alone, 


Mark the following words of the para- 
graph in the quotation: 


To have reduced the different qualifica- 
tions in the different States to one uniform 
rule would probably have been as dissatis- 
factory to some of the States as it would 
have been difficult to the Convention. 

The provision made by the Convention ap- 
pears, therefore, to be the best that lay 
within their option. It must be satisfactory 
to every State, because it is conformable to 
the standard already established, or which 
may be established by the State itself. It 
will be safe to the United States, because, 
being fixed by the State constitutions, it is 
not alterable by the State governments, and 
it cannot be feared that the people of the 
States will alter this part of their constitu- 
tions in such a manner as to abridge rights 
secured to them by the Federal Constitution. 


Then, in the 54th Federalist, which 
also may have been written by either 
Madison or Hamilton, it was remarked: 


The qualifications on which the right of 
suffrage depend are not, perhaps, the same 
in any two States. In some of the States 
the difference is very material. In every 
State, a certain proportion of inhabitants 
are deprived of this right by the constitution 
of the State, who will be included in the 
census by which the Federal Constitution 
apportions the Representatives. 


Discussing the subject of qualification 
of electors further in the 59th Federalist, 
Hamilton wrote: 


It will not be alleged that an election law 
could have been framed and inserted in the 
Constitution which would have been always 
applicable to every probable change in the 
situation of the country; and it will there- 
fore not be denied that a discretionary power 
over elections ought to exist somewhere. It 
will, I presume, be as readily conceded that 
there were only three ways in which this 
power could have been reasonably modified 
and disposed; that it must either have been 
lodged wholly in the National Legislature, 
or wholly in the State legislatures, or pri- 
marily in the latter and ultimately in the 
former. The last mode has, with reason, 
been preferred by the convention. They 
have submitted the regulation of elections 
for the Federal Government, in the first in- 
stance, to the local administrations; which, 
in ordinary cases, and when no improper 
views prevail, may be both more convenient 
and more satisfactory; but they have re- 
served to the national authority a right to 
interpose, whenever extraordinary circum- 
stances might render that interposition nec- 
essary to its safety. 


Note that Hamilton, always an advo- 
cate of strong Central Government and 
fearful of State encroachments, in at- 
tempting to win support for the compro- 
mise provisions of the Constitution which 
he had helped to frame claimed no more 
than that the national authority might 
interpose itself in the regulation of elec- 
tions when “necessary to its safety.” 
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He argued that giving the exclusive 
power of regulating elections for the Na- 
tional Government to the State legisla- 
tures would leave the existence of the 
Union at their mercy, since they could 
annihilate it simply by refusing to hold 
any election for national officials. 

Turning then to the other side of the 
picture, he said: 

Suppose an article had been introduced 
into the Constitution empowering the United 
States to regulate the elections for the 
particular States, would any man have hesi- 
tated to condemn it, both as an unwarrant- 
able transposition of power and as a pre- 
meditated engine for the destruction of State 
governments? 


Mind you, that is the great Alexander 
Hamilton, of New York, speaking. 
I continue to read from his statement: 


The violation of principle in this case 
would have required no comment— 


That is Alexander Hamilton, speaking 
about an effort of the Congress to fix the 
qualifications of voters. 

The violation of principle, in this case, 
would have required no comment; and to an 
unbiased observer, it will not be less ap- 
parent in the project of subjecting the 
existence of the National Government, in a 
similar respect, to the pleasure of the State 
governments. An impartial view of the mat- 
ter cannot fail to result in a conviction, that 
each, as far as possible, ought to depend on 
itself for its own preservation. 


Alexander Hamilton said that the Fed- 
eral Government would depend for its 
preservation upon section 4, by which the 
Congress may regulate the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections to 
make sure that all the States have such 
elections; and that the States would pre- 
serve their integrity and sovereignty un- 
der section 2 of article I, which gives 
them the power of fixing the qualifica- 
tions of voters, subject only to the re- 
striction that they cannot impose on the 
electors or voters for Federal offices any 
different requirements than they impose 
on those who they say are qualified to 
vote for the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. 

Continuing his discussion in the 60th 
Federalist, Hamilton said that with 
the House of Representatives being 
elected directly by the people, the Senate 
by the State legislatures, and the Presi- 
dent by electors chosen for the purpose 
by the people, there would be little prob- 
ability of a common interest to cement 
these different branches in a predilection 
for any particular class of electors, 

As to the Senate he said: 

It is impossible that any regulation of time 
and manner, which is all that is proposed to 
be submitted to the National Government in 
respect to that body, can affect the spirit 
which will direct the choice of its members. 


Further on in the same paper, discuss- 
ing fears that elections might be manip- 
ulated in the interest of the “rich and the 
well born,” Hamilton said the only way 
of securing such preference would be by 
prescribing qualifications of property 
either for those who may elect or be 
elected. 

He continued: 

This forms no part of the power to be con- 
ferred upon the National Government. Its 
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authority would be expressly restricted to the 
regulation of the times, the places, the man- 
ner of elections. The qualifications of the 
persons who may choose or be chosen, as has 
been remarked upon other occasions, are de- 
fined and fixed in the Constitution, and are 
unalterable by the legislature. 


He was referring, of course, to this 
body. Alexander Hamilton wrote as 
clearly as English language could be ex- 
pressed that the power to pass on the 
qualifications of voters was left expressly 
by the Constitution to the States, and he 
stated that such powers are unalterable 
by the legislature. 

The clear distinction Hamilton made, 
in explaining that the Federal Govern- 
ment might regulate the time, the place, 
and the manner of holding elections but 
could not change the qualifications of 
the electors, was also recognized and 
emphasized by others. 

RATIFYING CONVENTION DEBATES 


In the Massachusetts convention, in 
answer to a query as to whether Congress 
might prescribe a property qualification 
for voters, Mr. Rufus King, a member of 
the Federal Convention, said: 

The idea of the honorable gentleman from 
Douglass transcends my understanding; for 
the power of control given by this section 
extends to the manner of elections, not the 
qualifications of the electors. 


And James Wilson, who had warned in 
the Federal Convention of the difficulty 
that might result if qualifications of 
State and National electors were differ- 
ent, had this to say in the Pennsylvania 
convention: 


In order to know who are qualified to be 
electors of the House of Representatives, 
we are to inquire who are qualified to be 
electors of the legislature of each State. 
If there be no legislature in the States, there 
can be no electors of them; if there be no 
such electors, there is no criterion to know 
who are qualified to elect Members of the 
House of Representatives. By this short, 
plain deduction, the existence of State legis- 
latures is proved to be essential to the exist- 
ence of the General Government. 


In the Virginia convention, Wilson 
Nicholas, one of the delegates, said: 

If, therefore, by the proposed plan, it is 
left uncertain in whom the right of suf- 
rage is to rest, or if it has placed that 
right in improper hands, I shall admit that 
it is a radical defect; but in this plan there 
is a fixed rule for determining the quali- 
fications of electors, and that rule the most 
judicious that could possibly have been 
devised, because it refers to a criterion 
which cannot be changed. A qualification 
that gives a right to elect representatives 
for the State legislatures, gives also, by this 
Constitution, a right to choose Representa- 
tives for the General Government. 


All those who are familiar with what 
happened in the ratifying convention at 
Richmond know how Patrick Henry 
fought the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion on the ground that it gave the Fed- 
eral Government too much power; and 
this is one of the things that the ques- 
tion was raised about: Can the Federal 
Government pass on the qualifications 
of the voters; or can Virginia, as in the 
past, fix those qualifications, and the 
Federal Government just determine the 
times, places, and manner, if it wishes 
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to do so, of holding those elections, 
where those who have the right to vote 
under the State law can then freely 
participate? 

Wilson Nicholas was a member of the 
Philadelphia convention. He came back 
to Richmond and explained the meaning 
of what had been done at Philadelphia. 
He gave the members of the Richmond 
ratifying convention most positive as- 
surance that the Federal Government 
could not and never would undertake 
to pass upon and fix the qualifications 
of voters. Even with that assurance, 
Mr. President, the Constitution was 
ratified in Virginia by a majority of only 
eight votes. I am very proud of the 
fact that I had two ancestors in that 
convention, Col. James Gordon, of Lan- 
caster, and his son, James Gordon, Jr., 
close friends of Madison. I am proud 
they voted to ratify the Constitution, 
and I am glad to stand here and in- 
form the Senate what the men who 
ratified it had in mind when they did 
so, and how wrong it would be to ignore 
the intentions of the framers of the Con- 
stitution and the intentions of those 
who participated in the convention and 
to override the States and to assume a 
right which they themselves have, and 
then take the step of pulling out one 
stone of the foundation of our constitu- 
tional representative democracy. 

Again, in explaining the plan to the 
North Carolina convention, John Steele 
said: 

Every man who has a right to vote for 
a representative to our legislature will ever 
have a right to vote for a Representative to 
the General Government. Does it not ex- 
pressly provide that the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature? Can they, without a most 
manifest violation of the Constitution, alter 
the qualifications of the electors: The power 
over the manner of elections does not 
include that of saying who shall vote. The 
Constitution expressly says that the quali- 
fications are those which entitle a man to 
vote for a State representative. It is, then 
clearly and indubitably fixed and deter- 
mined who shall be the electors; and the 
power over the manner only enables them 
to determine how these electors shall elect— 
whether by ballot, or by vote, or by any 
other way. 


Mr. President, one would think that 
the Senate had just been confronted with 
the question as to whether we could 
change the qualifications of electors; but 
John Steele, as I recall, was a delegate 
from North Carolina to the Philadelphia 
constitutional convention, and he re- 
turned to his State convention to explain 
the meaning of what had been done at 
the Philadelphia convention. The mem- 
bers of the State ratifying convention 
wished to know whether the Federal 
Government could change this pro- 
cedure. He said to them, I repeat: 

Can they, without a most manifest viola- 
tion of the Constitution, alter the qualifica- 
tions of the electors? 

KEEPING FAITH WITH STATES 

Mr. President, these excerpts from the 
debates in the ratifying conventions 
point to the correctness of the conclu- 
sion reached by Mr. Jesse F. Orton, New 
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York attorney and student of constitu- 
tional law, who said in a brief on this 
subject prepared several years ago: 

This sentence (in art. I, sec. 2, say- 
ing electors shall have the same qualifica- 
tions as electors of the most numerous 
branch of State legislatures), the only one 
on “qualifications,” was obviously a material 
representation and also a solemn pledge, that 
each ratifying State would be permitted, as 
in fact it was commanded, to use in electing 
its Representatives the same qualifications 
used in electing the larger branch of its 
legislature. * * * This provision in section 
2 of article I was definitely understood 
by each State as such a pledge and absolute 
assurance. Every State ratified the Consti- 
tution upon that express condition, many 
times repeated during the period of ratifica- 
tion. 


Those are not my words; those are the 
words of a very distinguished attorney 
from New York City. 

He goes on to say: 

Few historical facts are more conclusively 
established than the fact that this pledge 
was made for the express and avowed pur- 
pose of obtaining the consent of the States 
to the adoption of the Constitution. It was 
repeated and emphasized in the Federalist, 
written chiefly by Madison and Hamilton, 
and in other writings and oral statements 
for the sole purpose of securing ratification. 
In the ratifying conventions it was used to 
satisfy any “doubting Thomas” that the 
States were absolutely protected in their 
power to control the suffrage in the election 
of Representatives. 

Without this assurance, consent would 
have been refused by many of the States. 
With it, ratification was obtained in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Virginia by a vote 
of less than 53 percent of members present 
and voting. 

In section 4, after providing: “The times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof,” it was provided that “the Congress 
may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators.” This grant of power to set at 
naught the election laws passed by the States 
in obedience to this command in section 4 
met with more violent and angry protests 
probably than any other provision in the 
Constitution. Section 4 undoubtedly lost 
many votes of delegates who otherwise would 
have voted for ratification. If Congress had 
been given similar power to set at naught 
the action of the States with respect to qual- 
ifications, there is little doubt that nine 
States would not have ratified and the pro- 
posed Union would not have been formed. 


All that, Mr. President, was a quota- 
tion from this distinguished lawyer in 
New York. 

Certainly there is nothing equivocal 
about the language of article I, section 
2, which says those who vote for na- 
tional officers in each State shall have 
the same qualifications as those who vote 
for members of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. And 
section 4 of article I is precise in limit- 
ing the control of Congress to the times, 
places, and manner of electing Senators 
and Representatives. 

The significance of these limitations is 
reinforced by the fact that as late as 
1912, when the 17th amendment was 
proposed by Congress, providing for 
popular election of Senators, language 
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was used identical to that of article I, 
section 2. This amendment says: 

The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 


most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures. 


This, mind you, Mr. President, was 
adopted after more than a century of 
experience with the suffrage provisions 
contained in the Constitution and also 
after there had been ample time to ob- 
serve operations of the newer poll taxes 
2 were adopted between 1875 and 

908. 

It is a matter of record, however, that 
when the 17th amendment was debated 
in Congress, no issue was raised on the 
right of the States to determine the 
qualification of electors. But, on the 
contrary, serious consideration was giv- 
en to a proposal to take away from Con- 
gress, by amendment, the authority to 
alter the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections. 

Searching elsewhere than in article I 
for constitutional justification for abol- 
ishing the poll-tax requirement, sup- 
porters of such legislation have some- 
times cited article IV, section 4, which 
says: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government. 


Analysis of this section as it was un- 
derstood by those who wrote it tends, 
however, to strengthen rather than 
weaken the position of those who claim 
the States have a legitimate right to re- 
quire tax payments as a prerequisite to 
voting. 

In considering article IV, section 4, 
in No. 43 of the Federalist, Mr. Madison 
frankly raised the question whether or 
not the guarantee of a republican form of 
government might not “become a pre- 
text for alteration in the State govern- 
ments, without the concurrence of the 
States themselves.” 

Answering his own question, he said: 

If the general government should inter- 
pose by virtue of this constitutional author- 
ity, it will be, of course, bound to pursue the 
authority. But the authority extends no 
further than to a guarantee of a republican 
form of government, which supposes a pre- 
existing government of the form which is to 
be guaranteed. So long therefore as the ex- 
isting republican forms are continued by the 
States, they are guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution. Whenever the States may 
choose to substitute other republican forms, 
they have a right to do so, and to claim the 
Federal guarantee for the latter. The only 
restriction imposed on them is, that they 
shall not exchange republican for antirepub- 
lican constitutions: a restriction which, it is 
presumed, will hardly be considered as a 
grievance. 


Those are the words of James Madi- 
son, explaining the meaning of that sec- 
tion of the Constitution. It will be 
noted that Madison believed that the 
guarantee applied to the forms of govern- 
ment existing in the States at the time 
the Constitution was written, and as I 
already have indicated, these govern- 
ments included property or tax qualifi- 
cations on the right to vote. 

In Willoughby’s authoritative book on 
the Constitution (1, 2d ed., 215) we also 
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find him saying this with respect to ar- 
ticle IV, section 4: 


It will be noticed that the Constitution 
does not itself define the term “republican 
form of government.” It has, however, al- 
Ways been an accepted rule of construction 
that the technical and special terms used in 
the Constitution are to be given that mean- 
ing which they had at the time that instru- 
ment was framed. This is but reasonable, 
for, in default of anything to the contrary, 
those who drafted the Constitution are to 
be presumed to have intended the words 
which they used to have that meaning they 
knew them to have. For a definition, then, 
of “republican government” we must dis- 
cover what, in 1787, such a political form 
was considered to be. Certainly we may say 
that the governments of the Thirteen Origi- 
nal States as they existed at the time the 
Constitution was drafted must have been 
considered as illustrating the republican 
type. Furthermore, the constitutions of all 
those States which have been admitted to 
the Union since 1787 must be regarded as 
having been impliedly considered republi- 
can by Congress at the time of the giving 
of its assent to their entrance into the Union. 


Also, discussing article I, section 4, in 
the Virginia ratifying convention, Mr. 
Madison explained: 


It was found impossible to fix the time, 
place, and manner of the election of Repre- 
sentatives in the Constitution. It was found 
necessary to leave the regulation of these, in 
the first place, to the State governments, as 
being best acquainted with the situation of 
the people, subject to the control of the Gen- 
eral Government, in order to enable it to 
produce uniformity and prevent its own 
dissolution. 

And, considering the State governments 
and General Government as distinct bodies, 
acting in different and independent capaci- 
ties for the people, it was thought the par- 
ticular regulations should be submitted to 
the former and the general regulations to the 
latter. Were they exclusively under the con- 
trol of the State governments, the General 
Government might easily be dissolved. But 
if they be regulated properly by the State 
legislatures, the congressional control will 
very probably never be exercised. The power 
appears to me satisfactory, and as unlikely 
to be abused as any part of the Constitution. 


This, it will be noted, deals only with 
the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections and not with qualifications of 
voters since, under the provision of arti- 
cle I, section 2, a State could not attempt 
to dissolve the General Government by 
disqualifying voters without automati- 
cally dissolving its own government. 

COURT DECISIONS 


Now, let us see what our courts have 
had to say about the dividing line be- 
tween State and Federal powers as ap- 
plied to voters and elections. 

After the adoption of the 14th amend- 
ment a woman in Missouri, where the 
right to vote was limited to males, sued 
the registrar because he refused to put 
her name on the list of voters. She 
contended she was a citizen of the United 
States under the amendment and that 
the State could not abridge her right as 
such a citizen to vote for Presidential 
electors. 

In this case, reported as Minor v. Hap- 
persett (21 Wallace 162) and decided in 
1875, the Supreme Court denied her 
claim. The Court held that since she 
was a citizen, born of citizen parents 
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before the amendment, her status with 
respect to voting was not changed by it, 
because the right to vote before the 
amendment was not necessarily one of 
the privileges or immunities of citizen- 
ship. This was demonstrated by the 
necessity for the 15th amendment, which 
protected the Negro from being excluded 
from voting because of his color but 
did not affect his wife, who remained 
debarred on account of sex. It took the 
later 19th amendment to remove that 
bar. 

The 14th amendment, the Court said, 
“does not confer the right of suffrage 
upon anyone.” 

Another issue raised in this case was 
whether or not the State, in refusing to 
allow women to vote, had failed to pro- 
vide the republican form of government 
guaranteed by article IV, section 4. 

On this point the Court said: 


The guaranty is of a republican form of 
government. No particular government is 
designated as republican, neither is the ex- 
act form to be guaranteed, in any manner 
especially designated. Here, as in other 
parts of the instrument, we are compelled 
to resort elsewhere to ascertain what was 
intended, The guaranty necessarily implies 
a duty on the part of the States themselves 
to provide such a government. All the 
States had governments when the Consti- 
tution was adopted. In all, the people 
participated to some extent, through their 
representatives selected in the manner spe- 
cifically provided. These governments the 
Constitution did not change. They were 
accepted precisely as they were, and it is, 
therefore, to be presumed that they were 
such as it was the duty of the States to 
provide. 

Thus we have unmistakable evidence of 
what was republican in form within the 
meaning of that term as employed by the 
Constitution, 


That is the language of the Court, Mr. 
President. I am still quoting from the 
Court’s opinion: 

As has been seen (in the argument that 
has gone before) all the citizens of the 
States were not invested with the right of 
suffrage. In all, save perhaps New Jersey, 
this right was only bestowed upon men and 
not upon all of them. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is certainly now too late to 
contend that a government is not republi- 
can, within the meaning of this guaranty in 
the Constitution, because women are not 
made voters. 


While the Court in this instance was 
considering particularly the limitations 
in the State governments which pre- 
vented women from voting, the opinion 
delivered by Chief Justice Waite cited 
other types of limitation as well. 

The opinion, at page 172, contained 
this summary statement: 

When the Federal Constitution was adopt- 
ed, all the States, with the exception of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, had consti- 
tutions of their own. These two continued 
to act under their charters from the Crown. 
Upon an examination of these constitutions 
we find that in no State were all citizens 
permitted to vote. Each State determined 
for itself who should have that power. 

Thus in New Hampshire, “every male in- 
habitant of each town and parish with town 
privileges, and places unincorporated in the 
State, of 21 years of age and upwards, ex- 
cepting paupers and persons excused from 
paying taxes at their own request,” were its 
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voters; in Massachusetts, “every male in- 
habitant of 21 years of age and upwards, 
having a freehold estate within the Com- 
monwealth of the annual income of 3 
pounds, or any estate of the value of 60 
pounds”; in Rhode Island, “such as are ad- 
mitted free of the company and society” of 
the Colony; in Connecticut, such persons 
as had “maturity in years, quiet and peace- 
able behavior, a civil conversation, and 40 
shillings freehold or 40 pounds personal 
estate,” if so certified by the selectmen; in 
New York, “every male inhabitant of full 
age who shall have personally resided with- 
in one of the counties of the State for 6 
months immediately preceding the day of 
election * * * if during the time aforesaid 
he shall have been a freeholder possessing a 
freehold of the value of 20 pounds within 
the county, or have rented a tenement there- 
in of the yearly value of 40 shillings, and 
been rated and actually paid taxes to 
the State“; in New Jersey, all inhabi- 
tants * * * of full age who are worth 
50 pounds, proclamation-money, clear estate 
in the same, and have resided in this county 
in which they claim a vote for 12 months 
immediately preceding the election”; in 
Pennsylvania, “every freeman of the age of 
21 years, having resided in the State for 2 
years next before the election, and within 
that time paid a State or county tax which 
shall have been assessed at least 6 months 
before the election“; in Delaware and Vir- 
ginia, “as exercised by law at present”; in 
Maryland, “all freemen above 21 years of age 
having a freehold of 50 acres of land in the 
county in which they offer to vote and re- 
siding therein, and all freemen having prop- 
erty in the State above the value of 30 
pounds current money, and having resided 
in the county in which they offer to vote 1 
whole year next preceding the election”; in 
North Carolina, for Senators, “all freemen of 
the age of 21 years who have been in- 
habitants of any one county within the State 
12 months immediately preceding the day of 
election, and possessed of a freehold within 
the same county of 50 acres of land for 6 
months next before and at the day of elec- 
tion,” and for members of the house of com- 
mons, “all freemen of the age of 21 years 
who have been inhabitants in any one 
county within the State 12 months imme- 
diately preceding the day of any election, 
and shall have paid public taxes”; in South 
Carolina, “every free white man of the age 
of 21 years, being a citizen of the State and 
having resided therein 2 years previous to 
the day of election and who hath a freehold 
of 50 acres of land, or a town lot of which 
he hath been legally seized and possessed for 
at least 6 months before such election, or 
(not having such freehold or town lot), hath 
been a resident within the election district 
in which he offers to give his vote 6 months 
before such election, and hath paid a tax the 
preceding year of three shillings sterling 
towards the support of the government”; 
and in Georgia, “such citizen and inhabi- 
tants of the State as shall have attained to 
the age of 21 years, and shall have paid tax 
for the year next preceding the election, and 
shall have resided 6 months within the 
county.” 


I am still quoting from the decision of 
Mr. Justice Story. The Court said: 

In this condition of the law in respect to 
suffrage in the several States it cannot for 
a moment be doubted that if it had been in- 
tended to make all citizens of the United 
States voters the framers of the Constitution 
would not have left it to implication. So im- 
portant a change in the condition of citizen- 
ship as it actually existed, if intended, would 
have been expressly declared. 


This is the first case of the U.S. 
Supreme Court on this point. I ask 
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the Senators to listen to the other cases, 
because I shall go down the line from the 
first case to the most recent case, that of 
Lassiter against Northampton Board of 
Elections, decided by the Supreme Court 
as late as 1959. The Supreme Court 
has never deviated, as I propose to show, 
from the first case right down to the 
present, in holding in clear, express, and 
explicit terms, that the States have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over fixing the quali- 
fications of voters, and that there is 
nothing anywhere in the Constitution, by 
indirection, by implication, or in any 
other way, that can give this proposed 
power to the Federal Government. 

The decision of the Court in the case 
of Minor against Happersett, insofar as 
applicability of the 14th amendment 
to voting privileges was concerned, was 
influenced, of course, by the important 
slaughterhouse cases, which had been 
decided just 2 years earlier, in 1872. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE CASES 


It was these cases which drew a clear 
line between national citizenship and 
State citizenship and established that 
the privileges adhering to one did not 
necessarily apply to the other. 

The State of Louisiana had passed a 
law to regulate slaughterhouses near 
New Orleans and suit was brought on the 
ground that this law discriminated 
against certain citizens who had previ- 
ously engaged in business, and that it 
therefore violated the 14th amendment. 

More than a hundred pages in the re- 
ports—16 Wallace 36—were occupied by 
the Court’s exhaustive analysis of the 
14th amendment. 

In its opinion, the Court said: 


The first section of the 14th amendment, 
to which our attention is more specially 
invited, opens with a definition of citizen- 
ship—not only citizenship of the United 
States, but citizenship of the States. No 
such definition was previously found in the 
Constitution, nor had any attempt been 
made to define it by act of Congress. It 
had been the occasion of much discussion 
in the courts, by the executive departments, 
and in the public journals. It has been said 
by eminent judges that no man was a citizen 
of the United States except as he was a 
citizen of one of the States composing the 
Union. Those, therefore, who had been 
born and resided always in the District of 
Columbia or in the Territories, though 
within the United States, were not citizens. 
Whether this proposition was sound or not 
had never been judicially decided. But it 
had been held by this Court, in the cele- 
brated Dred Scott case, only a few years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War, that a 
man of African descent, whether a slave or 
not, was not and could not be a citizen of 
a State or of the United States. This de- 
cision, while it met condemnation of some 
of the ablest statesmen and constitutional 
lawyers of the country, had never been over- 
ruled; and if it was to be accepted as a con- 
stitutional limitation of the right of citizen- 
ship, then all the Negro race who have 
recently been made freemen were still not 
only not citizens but were incapable of be- 
coming so by anything short of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

To remove this difficulty primarily, and 
to establish a clear and comprehensive defi- 
nition of citizenship which should declare 
what should constitute citizenship of the 
United States and also citizenship of a State, 
the first clause of the first section was 
framed. 
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That clause is the one reading 


All persons born and naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. 


The Court continued: 


The first observation we have to make on 
this clause is, that it puts at rest both the 
questions which we stated to have been sub- 
ject to differences of opinion. It declares 
that persons may be citizens of the United 
States without regard to their citizenship 
of a particular State, and it overturns the 
Dred Scott decision by making all persons 
born within the United States, and subject 
to its jurisdiction, citizens of the United 
States. That its main purpose was to estab- 
lish the citizenship of the Negro there can 
be no doubt. The phrase “subject to its 
jurisdiction” was intended to exclude from 
its operation children of ministers, consuls, 
and citizens or subjects of foreign states 
born within the United States. 

The next observation is more important 
in view of the arguments of counsel in the 
present case. It is, that the distinction be- 
tween citizenship of the United States and 
citizenship of a State is clearly recognized 
and established. Not only may a man be a 
citizen of the United States without being a 
citizen of a State, but an important ele- 
ment is necessary to convert the former into 
the latter. He must reside within the State 
to make him a citizen of it, but it is only 
necessary that he should be born or natural- 
ized in the United States to be a citizen of 
the Union. 

It is quite clear, then, that there is a 
citizenship of the United States, and a 
citizenship of a State, which are distinct 
from each other, and which depend upon 
different characteristics or circumstances in 
the individual. 

We think this distinction and its explicit 
recognition in this amendment of great 
weight in this argument, because the next 
paragraph of this same section, which is the 
one mainly relied on by the plaintiffs in 
error, speaks only of privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, and 
does not speak of those of citizens of the 
several States. The argument, however, in 
favor of the plaintiffs rests wholly on the 
assumption that the citizenship is the same, 
and the privileges and immunities guaran- 
teed by the clause are the same. 

The language is: “No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” 

It is a little remarkable, if this clause was 
intended as a protection to the citizens of 
a State against the legislative power of his 
own State, that the words “citizen of the 
State” should be left out when it is so care- 
fully used, and used in contradistinction 
to citizens of the United States, in the very 
sentence which precedes it. It is too clear 
for argument that the change of phrase- 
ology was adopted understandingly and with 
a purpose. 

Of the privileges and immunities of the 
citizen of the United States, and of the 
privileges and immunities of the citizen of 
the State, and what they respectively are, 
we will presently consider; but we wish to 
state here that it is only the former which 
are placed by this clause under the protec- 
tion of the Federal Constitution and that 
the latter, whatever they may be, are not 
intended to have any additional protection 
by this paragraph of the amendment. 

If, then, there is a difference between the 
privileges and immunities belonging to a 
citizen of the United States as such, and 
those belonging to the citizen of the State as 
such, the latter must rest for their security 
and protection where they have heretofore 
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rested; for they are not embraced by this 
paragraph of the amendment. 

The first occurrence of the words “privi- 
leges and immunities” in our constitutional 
history is to be found in the fourth of the 
articles of the old Confederation. 

It declares “that the better to secure and 
perpetuate mutual friendships and inter- 
course among the peoples of the different 
States of this Union, the free inhabitants of 
each of these States, paupers, vagabonds, and 
fugitives from justice, excepted, shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges and immunities of 
free citizens in the several States; and the 
people of each State shall have free ingress 
and regress to and from any other State, 
and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of 
trade and commerce, subject to the same 
duties, impositions, and restrictions as the 
inhabitants thereof respectively.” 

In the Constitution of the United States, 
which superseded the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the corresponding provision is found in 
section 2 of the fourth article, in the follow- 
ing words: “The citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the several States.” 

There can be but little question that the 
purpose of both these provisions is the same, 
and that the privileges and immunities in- 
tended are the same in each. In the article 
of the Confederation we have some of these 
specifically mentioned and enough perhaps 
to give some general idea of the class of civil 
rights meant by the phrase. 

Fortunately, we are not without judicial 
instruction on this clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The first and the leading case on the 
subject is that of Corfield against Coryell, 
decided by Mr. Justice Washington in the 
Circuit Court for the District of Pennsylva- 
nia in 1823. 

“The inquiry,” he says, “is, What are the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
several States? We feel no hesitation in 
confining these expressions to those privi- 
leges and immunities which are fundamen- 
tal—which belong of right to the citizens of 
all free governments, and which have at all 
times been enjoyed by the citizens of the 
several States which compose the Union, 
from the time of their becoming free, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign. What these funda- 
mental principles are, it would be more 
tedious than difficult to enumerate. They 
may all, however, be comprehended under 
the following general heads: Protection by 
the Government with the right to acquire 
and possess property of every kind and to 
pursue and obtain happiness and safety, 
subject, nevertheless, to such restraints as 
the Government may prescribe for the gen- 
eral good of the whole.” 

This definition of the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the States is adopted 
in the main by this Court in the recent case 
of Ward against the State of Maryland, while 
it declines to undertake an authoritative 
definition beyond what was necessary to that 
decision. The description, when taken to 
include others not named but which are of 
the same general character, embraces nearly 
every civil right for the establishment and 
protection of which organized government 
is instituted. They are, in the language of 
Judge Washington, those rights which are 
fundamental. Throughout his opinion they 
are spoken of as rights belonging to the in- 
dividual as a citizen of a State. They are so 
spoken of in the constitutional provision 
which he was construing. And they have al- 
ways been held to be the class of rights 
which the State governments were created 
to establish and secure. 


Please notice that last phrase used 
by the Court: 

They have always been held to be the class 
of rights which the State governments were 
created to establish and secure. 
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To continue quoting from the Court’s 
opinion in the Slaughterhouse cases: 


In the case of Paul against Virginia, the 
Court, in expounding this clause of the Con- 
stitution, says that the privileges and immu- 
nities secured to citizens of each State in 
the several States by the provision in ques- 
tion are those privileges and immunities 
which are common to the citizens of the lat- 
ter States under their constitutions and laws 
by virtue of their being citizens. 

The constitutional provision there alluded 
to did not create those rights, which it calls 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
States. It threw around them in that clause 
no security for the citizen of the State in 
which they were claimed or exercised. Nor 
did it profess to control the power of the 
State governments over the rights of its own 
citizens. 


Note well that last statement of the 
Supreme Court: 


Nor did it profess to control the power of 
the State governments over the rights of its 
own citizens. 


But that is what the proposals now 
under consideration propose to do. 

Continuing with our citation of the 
Court’s opinion: 


Its sole purpose was to declare to the sev- 
eral States that whatever those rights, as 
you grant or establish them to your own 
citizens, as you limit or qualify, or impose 
restrictions, on their exercise, the same, 
neither more nor less, shall be the measure 
of the rights of citizens of other States with- 
in your jurisdiction. 

It would be the vainest show of learning 
to attempt to prove by citations of authority 
that up to the adoption of the recent amend- 
ments (that is, the 13th, 14th, and 15th) 
no claim or pretense was set up that those 
rights depended on the Federal Government 
for their existence or protection beyond the 
very few express limitations which the Fed- 
eral Constitution imposed upon the States— 
such, for instance, as the prohibition against 
ex post facto laws, bills of attainder, and 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts. 
But with the exception of these and a few 
other restrictions, the entire domain of the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
States, as above defined, lay within the con- 
stitutional and legislative power of the 
States, and without that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Was it the purpose of the 14th amendment, 
by the simple declaration that no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges and immunities of the citi- 
zens of the United States to transfer the se- 
curity and protection of rights which we 
have mentioned to the Federal Government? 
And where it declared that Congress shall 
have the power to enforce that article, was 
it intended to bring within the power of 
Congress the entire domain of civil rights 
heretofore belonging exclusively to the 
States? 

All this and more must follow if the propo- 
sition of the plaintiff is sound. 

For not only are these rights subject to 
the control of Congress whenever in its dis- 
cretion any of them are supposed to be 
abridged by State legislation but that body 
may also pass laws in advance limiting and 
restricting the exercise of power by the 
States in their most ordinary and usual func- 
tions, as in its Judgment it may think proper 
on all such subjects and still further such 
construction would constitute this Court a 
perpetual censor upon all legislation of the 
States on the civil rights of their own citi- 
zens, with authority to nullify such as it 
did not approve, as consistent with those 
rights as existed at the time of the adoption 
of this amendment. The argument, we ad- 
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mit, is not always the most conclusive which 
is drawn from the consequences urged against 
the adoption of a particular construction of 
an instrument. But when, as in the case 
before us, those consequences are so serious, 
so far reaching and pervading, so great a 
departure from the structure and spirit of 
our institutions, when the effect is to fetter 
and degrade the State governments by sub- 
jecting them to the control of Congress in 
the exercise of powers heretofore universally 
conceded to them of the most ordinary and 
fundamental character, when in fact it radi- 
cally changes the whole theory of the rela- 
tions of the State and Federal Governments 
to each other and of both these governments 
to the people, the argument has a force that 
is irresistible in the absence of language 
which expresses such a purpose too clearly to 
admit of doubt. 


Then, after pointing out that the Fed- 
eral Government does unquestionably 
have responsibility for protecting the 
privileges and immunities of citizens un- 
der certain circumstances, such as when 
they are on the high seas or within the 
jurisdiction of a foreign government, the 
Court said it did not see in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments “any purpose to 
destroy the main features of the general 
system” of our Government. 

The opinion concluded: 

Under the pressure of all the excited feel- 
ing growing out of the war, our statesmen 
have still believed that the existence of the 
States with powers for domestic and local 
government including the regulation of civil 
rights, the rights of person and of property 
was essential to the perfect working of our 
complex form of government, though they 
have thought proper to impose additional 
limitations on the States and to confer addi- 
tional power on that of the Nation. 

But whatever fluctuations may be seen in 
the history of public opinion on this subject 
during the period of our national existence 
we think it will be found that this Court, 
so far as it functions required, has always 
held with a steady and an even hand the 
balance between State and Federal power, 
and we trust that such may continue to be 
the history of its relation to that subject 
so long as it shall have duties to perform 
which demand of it a construction of the 
Constitution or of any of its parts. 


UNITED STATES AGAINST CRUIKSHANK 


In 1876, the year after the case of 
Minor against Happersett was decided, 
Chief Justice Waite again emphasized 
the right as well as the obligation of the 
States to protect the privileges of their 
citizens. 

In giving the Court’s opinion in the 
case of United States v. Cruikshank 
(92 U.S. 542) he said: 

The 14th amendment prohibits a State 
from depriving any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, or 
from denying to any person equal protec- 
tion of the law, but this provision does not 
add anything to the rights of one citizen as 
against another. It simply furnishes an ad- 
ditional guarantee against any encroachment 
by the State upon the fundamental rights 
which belong to every citizen as a member 
of society. 

The duty of protecting all its citizens in 
the enjoyment of an equality of rights was 
originally assumed by the States, and it re- 
mains there. The only obligation resting 
upon the United States is to see that the 
States do not deny the right. This the 
amendment guarantees and no more. The 
power of the National Government is limited 
to this guarantee. 
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The only question, then, would seem 
to be whether the right of voting without 
paying a poll tax, when the State re- 
quires such payment, is such a funda- 
mental right as the Court referred to. 

UNITED STATES AGAINST REESE 


The Court removed any doubt on this 
point in another opinion handed down in 
1876, following the Cruikshank case, to 
which I have referred. In the case of 
United States v. Reese (92 U.S. 214) the 
Court said: 

The 15th amendment does not confer the 
right of suffrage upon anyone. It prevents 
the States, or the United States, however, 
from giving preference in this particular to 
one citizen of the United States over another 
on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. Before its adoption this 
could be done. It was as much within the 
power of a State to exclude citizens of the 
United States from voting on account of 
race, and so forth, as it was on account of 
age, property, or education. Now it is not. 


Please notice closely the last part of 
that statement. The Court said that be- 
fore adoption of the 15th amendment a 
State had as much right to exclude a 
citizen from voting on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 
as it had—and still has since passage of 
the amendment—to exclude on account 
of age, property, or education. 

EX PARTE YARBROUGH 


We come next to 1884 and a case styled 
Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U.S. 651). The 
unanimous opinion in this case was writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Miller, the same dis- 
tinguished jurist who wrote the opinion 
in the Slaughter House cases from which 
I previously quoted. This is a leading 
case which has been cited and relied upon 
by the courts in later cases involving the 
right to vote. 

In this case Yarbrough and others 
were prosecuted for interfering with the 
exercise of the right to vote by certain 
qualified voters in an election of a Mem- 
ber of Congress from Georgia. They 
were charged with making violent at- 
tacks on those persons to prevent their 
voting. Yarbrough and the other de- 
fendants claimed they were not subject 
to Federal prosecution because the right 
to vote was conferred by the State. 

In its opinion the Court said: 

The States, in prescribing the qualifica- 
tions of voters for the most numerous branch 
of their own legislatures, do not do this with 
reference to the election for Members of 

. Nor can they prescribe the quali- 
fication for voters for those eo nomine. They 
define who are to vote for the popular branch 
of their own legislature, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States says the same per- 
sons shall vote for Members of Congress in 
that State. 


I continue to read: 

It adopts the qualification thus furnished 
as the qualification of its own electors for 
Members of Congress. It is not true, there- 
fore, that electors for Members of Congress 
owe their right to vote to the State in any 
sense which makes the exercise of the right 
to depend exclusively on the law of the State. 


In short, in the Yarbrough case the 
Court held that the State may not pre- 
scribe qualifications for Members of Con- 
gress as such, but it does automatically 
determine what their qualifications shall 
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be when it fixes the. qualifications for 
electors of the popular branch of its own 
legislature. It is therefore clear that 
until the present Constitution be 
amended, the Federal Government can- 
not in effect fix qualifications for elec- 
tors for State legislatures by prescribing 
qualifications of those eligible to vote in 
national elections. Of course that is 
what it would amount to, and certainly 
under the Constitution the qualifications 
have to be the same. No one, either 
here or anywhere else, has ever chal- 
lenged that fact. 
SWAFFORD AGAINST TEMPLETON 


The case of Swafford v. Templeton 
(185 U.S. 487) involved the question of 
whether a person qualified to vote under 
State laws, who is wrongfully denied 
that right, has a cause of action for dam- 
ages arising under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In answering this question in the af- 
firmative, the Court referred to the Yar- 
brough case, and interpreted that opin- 
ion in this way: 

That is to say, the ruling was that the 
case was equally one arising under the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, or 
from violation of a State law which affected 
the exercise of the right to vote for a Mem- 
ber of Congress, since the Constitution of 
the United States had adopted, as the quali- 
fication of electors for Members of Congress, 
those prescribed by the State for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the legis- 
lature of the State. 


It will be noted that the Court says 
the Constitution adopts the qualifications 
prescribed by the State—not that Con- 
gress adopts them. And, since it is the 
Constitution that adopts them, Congress 
is without power to alter this adoption. 


GWINN AND BEAL AGAINST UNITED STATES 


Again, in 1915 in the case of Gwinn 
and Beal v. U.S. (238 U.S. 347) Mr. Chief 
Justice White had this to say about the 
effect of the 15th amendment on State 
power (p. 362): 

Beyond doubt, the amendment does not 
take away from the State governments in a 
general sense the power over suffrage which 
had belonged to those governments from the 
beginning, and without the possession of 
which power the whole fabric upon which 
the division of State and National authority 
under the Constitution and the organization 
of both governments rest would be without 
support and both the authority of the Na- 
tion and the State would fall to the ground. 
In fact, the very command of the amend- 
ment recognizes the possession of the gen- 
eral power by the State, since the amend- 
ment seeks to regulate its exercise as to the 
particular subject with which it deals. 


NEWBERRY AGAINST UNITED STATES 


The authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate elections under article 
I, section 4 was further defined in 1921 in 
the case of Newberry v. U.S. (256 U.S. 
232). Mr. Justice Pitney, speaking on 
behalf of Justices Brandeis, Clark, and 
himself, in a concurring opinion, which 
dissented on one main point in the case, 
said that section 4 “does not confer a 
general power to regulate elections, but 
only to regulate ‘the manner of holding’ 
them. But this can mean nothing less 
than the entire mode of procedure—the 
essence, not merely the form of conduct- 
ing elections.” 
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And, in its majority opinion in this 
case, the Court said: 

We find no support in reason or au- 
thority for the argument that because 
the offices were created by the Consti- 
tution, Congress has some indefinite, un- 
defined power over elections for Senators 
and Representatives not derived from 
section 4. The Government, then, of the 
United States, can claim no powers which 
are not granted to it by the Constitution, 
and the powers actually granted must be 
such as are expressly given, or given by 
necessary implication. 

Thus Congress may enact laws to pro- 
tect the right to vote of those who are 
qualified by State law; but no power is 
expressly given, or given by necessary 
implication to say who shall be qualified 
to vote in the States. 

BREEDLOVE AGAINST SUTTLES 


The first case directly involving poll 
taxes to come before the Supreme Court 
for decision was that of Breedlove v. 
Suttles (302 U.S. 277) decided in 1937. 
In that case the plaintiff, a citizen of 
Georgia, attempted to vote in a State 
election and also in a Federal election 
held at the same time for a Representa- 
tive in Congress. He was refused the 
right to vote in either election because 
he had not paid his poll tax. He then 
sued, contending the privilege of voting 
for Federal officials was one to which he 
was entitled, unrestricted by a tax un- 
reasonably imposed through State inva- 
sion of his rights as a citizen of the 
United States. 

Mr. Justice Butler, in the unanimous 
opinion of the Court, stated: 

Payment of the tax as a prerequisite [to 
voting] is not required for the purpose of 
denying or abridging the privilege of 
voting. * * * Exaction of payment before 
registration undoubt dly serves to aid col- 
lection from electors desiring to vote, but 
that use of the States’ power is not pre- 
vented by the Federal Constitution. * * * 
To make payment of poll taxes a prerequisite 

ol voting is not to deny any privilege or 
immunity protected by the 14th amendment. 
Privilege of voting is not derived from the 
United States, but is conferred by the State 
and, save as restrained by the 15th and 19th 
amendments and other provisions of the 
Federal Constitution, the State may condi- 
tion suffrage as it deems appropriate. 


That is a direct quotation from the 
decision of the Supreme Court rendered 
in 1915. 

Then, after citing four leading cases, 
including those of Minor against Hap- 
persett and Ex parte Yarbrough, the 
Court stated: 

The privileges and immunities protected 
are only those that arise from the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States and not 
those that spring from other sources. 


A more recent case, Butler v. Thomp- 
son, D.C.E.D. Va., 97 F. Supp. 17, affirmed, 
341 U.S. 937, decided in 1951, gives the 
Virginia poll tax requirement and its ad- 
ministration by State officials, a consti- 
tutional “clean bill of health” similar to 
that bestowed on the State of Georgia by 
the Court in Breedlove against Suttles. 
I will review the Butler case later. 

UNITED STATES AGAINST CLASSIC 


We now come to the case of United 
States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299 (1941). 
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This case is somewhat similar to the 
Yarbrough case, involving prosecution of 
Classic and others for interfering with 
voters in a Louisiana primary election. 
The main point in the case was whether 
the constitutional protection applied to 
voters in a primary as well as to a 
general congressional election. The 
Court decided that it did. 

But, the Court proceeded to cite the 
Yarbrough case, following the ruling in 
that case, in holding that the right to 
vote in either primary or general elec- 
tions of Members of Congress was given 
only to persons qualified under State law 
to vote for members of the most numer- 
ous branch of the legislature. 

Mr. Justice Stone said: 

Such right as is secured by the Constitu- 
tion to qualified voters to choose Members 
of the House of Representatives is thus to 
be exercised in conformity with the require- 
ments of State law, subject to the restric- 
tions prescribed by section 2 and the 
authority conferred on Congress by section 
4, to regulate the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections of Representatives. 

We look then to the statutes of Louisiana 
here involved to ascertain the nature of the 
right which under the constitutional man- 
date they define and confer on the voter. 


The Court also said in the case: 

The right of the people to choose, * * * 
is a right established and guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and hence is one secured by 
it to those citizens and inhabitants of the 
State entitled to exercise the right. 


Then followed this paragraph, which 
mistakenly has been relied upon by 
advocates of Federal action: 

While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 
for Representatives in Congress is sometimes 
spoken of as a right derived from the States 
(citing cases), this statement is true only 
in the sense that the States are authorized 
by the Constitution to legislate on the sub- 
ject as provided by section 2 of article I, to 
the extent that Congress has not restricted 
State action by the exercise of its powers to 
regulate elections under section 4 and its 
more general power under article I, section 8, 
clause 18 of the Constitution “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.“ 


In other words, the office of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress was created by the 
Constitution, of course. But, the opinion 
still says that the States are authorized 
to legislate as provided by section 2, 
which is the only section that refers to 
qualifications of voters, and that this 
authority may be limited by the Federal 
authority under section 4 which covers 
only times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections. 

Iam aware, of course, that in the cases 
of Smith v. Allwright (1944) (321 US. 
649) and Rice v. Elmore (C.C.A. 4th, 
1947), 165 F. (2d) 387, in which certiorari 
was denied in 1948, 16 L.W. 3314, the 
issue was raised of whether a State pri- 
mary was an integral part of the State 
election machinery and whether denial 
of a right to participate in the primary 
was a denial of a constitutional or Fed- 
eral statutory right for which redress 
could be sought through injunctive re- 
lief or damage. 

But these cases merely emphasize the 
accepted fact that States may not deny 
the right to vote which is guaranteed by 
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the Constitution to those who are quali- 
fied. There is nothing in either of these 
decisions which contradicts the position 
taken by the Court in other cases, that 
the States have the authority to deter- 
mine what are the qualifications. 


PIRTLE AGAINST BROWN 


Another case which may be men- 
tioned is that of Pirtle v. Brown (118 Fed. 
(2d) 218). This grew out of the com- 
plaint of a citizen of Tennessee, other- 
wise qualified, who was refused the right 
to vote in a special election to fill a va- 
cancy in the House of Representatives 
because he had not paid his poll tax. 

If there could be a more direct issue 
before the court than that, I do not know 
what it could be. That is the very issue 
before us now. He wanted to vote for a 
Member of Congress, and he had not paid 
his poll tax. The State officials said, 
“You cannot vote.” The district court 
found against him. The decision was 
affirmed unanimously by the Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, whose opinion fol- 
lowed closely the reasoning of Mr. Justice 
Butler in the Breedlove case. 

The Supreme Court was asked to re- 
view the case, but, on October 13, 1941, 
the petition was denied, without any 
opinion or statement. 

Inherent in our Government is the 
protection of minorities on certain vital 
issues. 

The Court, however, denied the writ 
and thus placed its stamp of approval 
on the ruling in the Breedlove case even 
when no State election was involved. 

A few moments ago, I referred to the 
1951 Virginia case of Butler against 
Thompson. If there has been any doubt 
regarding the right of a State to set the 
payment of a poll tax as a qualification 
for voting, this case surely must expel 
such doubt. 

In Butler v. Thompson, D.C.E.D. Va., 
97 F. Supp. 17, a special three-judge 
court reviewed the constitutionality of 
the Virginia poll tax as a prerequisite 
for voting. The decision of this special 
court was affirmed in 341 U.S. 937. 

Judge Dobie, speaking for the three- 
judge court, the language of which the 
Supreme Court endorsed by its affirma- 
tion of the decision, had the following 
to say: 

The decisions generally hold that a State 
statute which imposes a reasonable poll tax 
as a condition of the right to vote does not 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States which are pro- 
tected by the 14th amendment. The privi- 
lege of voting is derived from the State and 
not from the National Government. The 
qualification of voters in an election for 
Members of Congress is set out in article I, 
section 2, clause 1 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which provides that the electors in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State Legislature. The Supreme Court 
in Breedlove v. Suttles, 302 U.S. 277, 283, 58 
S. Ct. 205, 82 L. Ed. 252, held that a poll 
tax prescribed by the Constitution and stat- 
utes of the State of Georgia did not offend 
the Federal Constitution. 


Accordingly, the Supreme Court, by 
its affirmation of Judge Dobie’s language, 
held that the Virginia poll tax statute 
did not violate either the 14th amend- 
ment or the 15th amendment and, fur- 
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thermore, was valid under article I, sec- 
tion 2 of the Constitution. 

More recently—as late as 1959—the 
Supreme Court in Lassiter v. North- 
ampton Board of Elections, 360 US. 45, 
upheld a North Carolina voting qualifica- 
tion, in this instance a literacy test. 

In upholding North Carolina’s literacy 
test qualification, Mr. Justice Douglas 
said at page £0: 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised, Pope v. Williams, 193 U.S. 621, 
633; Mason v. Missouri, 179 U.S. 328, 335, 
absent of course the discrimination which 
the Constitution condemns. Article I, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution in its provision 
for the election of Members of the House 
of Representatives and the 17th amendment 
in its provision for the election of Senators 
provide that officials will be chosen “by the 
people.” Each provision goes on to state 
that “the electors in each State shali have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature.” So while the right of suffrage is 
established and guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution (Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 US. 651, 
663-665; Smith v. Albright, 321 US. 649, 
661-662) it is subject to the imposition of 
State standards which are not discrimina- 
tory and which do not contravene any re- 
striction that Congress, acting pursuant to 
its constitutional powers, has imposed. See 
United States v. Classic, 313 U.S. 299, 315. 


Clearly, when Justice Douglas cites 
article I, section 2 of the Constitution, 
he is emphasizing that the right of the 
States to determine voter qualifications 
remains unaltered. When he refers to 
“State standards which are not discrim- 
inatory and which do not contravene 
any restriction that Congress, acting 
pursuant to its constitutional powers, 
has imposed,” he is merely affirming the 
universally accepted principle that no 
State can deny a citizen the right to 
vote because of race, creed, color, or sex, 
and that Congress under article I, sec- 
tion 4 of the Constitution may regulate 
“the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections.” 

I realize, of course, that the amend- 
ment proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] is a 
constitutional means of altering our 
present form of government. Conse- 
quently, such a proposal obviously can- 
not be unconstitutional. However, it 
seems that whenever a proposal to 
abolish the poll tax by a constitutional 
amendment appears for consideration on 
the floor of Congress, a bill designed to 
accomplish the same result—such as the 
Javits bill—is never far behind. Al- 
though the policy objections which I 
have enumerated and will discuss fur- 
ther are applicable to both the proposed 
amendment and the bill, the constitu- 
tional objections—as Senators, I am sure, 
must realize—are reserved to the latter. 

I have cited an unbroken line of cases, 
Federal and State, all of which clearly 
and unanimously hold that the right to 
fix qualifications is vested by the Con- 
stitution in the States. It has been ar- 
gued at times that the cases are not in 
point because Congress has not legis- 
lated on the poll tax and when it does 
legislate, its regulation will be para- 
mount. How foolish, since the Congress 
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has no power except that conferred upon 
it by the Constitution. In this instance 
the power not only is not conferred, it is 
expressly reserved by the States in the 
Constitution. 

The principle which must be applied 
was well stated by Chief Justice Marshall 
in the case of Hodgson & Thompson v. 
Bowerbank (1809) (5 Cranch 303) when 
in discussing legislation dealing with 
judicial power he said: 

Turn to the article of the Constitution of 
the United States, for the statute cannot ex- 
tend jurisdiction beyond the limits of the 
Constitution. 


The framers of the Constitution fa- 
miliar with the constitutions of the sev- 
eral States and the tax requirements they 
included, wrote into article I, section 2, 
a provision that the qualifications for 
electors for Members of Congress should 
be the same as the qualifications for the 
electors for the most numerous branch of 
the State legislatures. Thus reserving to 
themselves that power, the States like- 
wise bound the Congress, as much so as 
if the Constitution had expressly said: 
“The Congress shall pass no bill con- 
cerning the qualifications of persons vot- 
ing for Representatives in Congress.” 

That there should be no doubt, in fu- 
ture years, of that fact, there was writ- 
ten into the 10th amendment this re- 
minder: 


The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people. 


CARTER AGAINST CARTER COAL CO. 


The limitation on the powers of Con- 
gress was defined with clarity by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Carter v. 
Carter Coal Co. (298 U.S. 238) in which 
the Court said: 


The general rule with regard to the respec- 
tive powers of the National and the State 
Government under the Constitution is not 
in doubt. The States were before the Con- 
stitution; and, consequently, their legisla- 
tive powers antedated the Constitution. 
Those who framed and those who adopted 
that instrument meant to carve from the 
general mass of legislative powers, then 

by the States, only such portions 
as it was thought wise to confer upon the 
Federal Government; and in order that there 
should be no uncertainty in respect to what 
was taken and what was left the national 
powers of legislation were not aggregated but 
enumerated—with the result that what was 
not embraced by the enumeration remained 
vested in the States without change or im- 
pairment. Thus, “when it was found neces- 
sary to establish a National Government for 
national p this Court said in Munn 
v. Illinois (84 U.S. 113, 124), “a part of the 
powers of the States and the people of the 
States was granted to the United States and 
the people of the United States. This grant 
operated as a further limitation upon the 
powers of the States, so that now the gov- 
ernments of the States possess all the pow- 
ers of the Parliament of England, except such 
as have been delegated to the United States 
or reserved by the people.” While the States 
are not sovereign in the true sense of that 
term, but only quasi-sovereign, yet in re- 
spect of all powers reserved to them they are 
supreme—‘“as independent of the General 
Government as that Government within its 
sphere is independent of the States.” And, 
since every addition to the legislative power 
to some extent detracts from or invades the 
power of the States it is of vital moment 
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that, in order to preserve the fixed balance 
intended by the Constitution, the powers of 
the General Government be not so extended 
as to embrace any not within the express 
terms of the several grants or the implica- 
tions necessary to be drawn therefrom. 

It is no longer open to question that the 
General Government, unlike the States, 
possess no inherent power in respect of 
the internal affairs of the States and em- 
phatically not with regard to legislation. 
The question in respect of the inherent power 
of that Government as to the external affairs 
of the Nation and in the field of international 
law is a wholly different matter which it is 
not necessary now to discuss. 


While it may be said that the value of 
the case I have just cited is limited as a 
precedent by subsequent decisions ques- 
tioning the validity of the conclusion 
then reached by the Court, the reasoning 
on the particular point we have under 
discussion remains valid. 

This was recognized by the Court when 
it said as late as 1945 in the case of 
Screws v. U.S. (325 U.S. 91): 

The 14th amendment did not alter the 
basic relations between the States and the 
National Government. United States v. 
Harris (106 U.S. 629; in re Kemmler, 136 U.S. 
436, 448): Our National Government is one 
of delegated powers alone. 


So it seems clear that the power to 
fix qualifications of voters, expressly re- 
served to the States by the Constitution, 
cannot be said to be abrogated by some 
implied power of Congress. 

Now let us take a look at the Javits 
bill in the light of the constitutional his- 
tory which I have so far developed. 

The second section cf S. 478 states 
that— 


Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other governmental au- 
thority or any subdivision thereof, or for 
any person, whether or not acting on behalf 
of any State, municipality, other govern- 
mental authority or subdivision thereof, to 
levy, collect, or require the payment of any 
poll tax or other tax or to impose a property 
qualification as a prerequisite for registering 
to vote or voting in any primary or other 
election for President, Vice President, elector 
for President or Vice President, or Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
or otherwise to interefere with or prevent 
any person from registering to vote or voting 
in any such election by reason of such per- 
son’s failure or refusal to pay or assume the 
obligation of paying any poll tax or other 
such tax or meeting any property qualifica- 
tion. Any such levy, collection or require- 
ment, and any such tax or property qualifi- 
cation, shall be invalid and void insofar 
as it purports to disqualify any person other- 
wise qualified from voting at such primary 
or other election. 


I should first like to call attention to 
the fact that the bill is made to apply 
to the choice of electors for President 
and Vice President, in the very face of 
the fact that the Constitution reserves 
to the States the exclusive power of de- 
termining the manner in which its elec- 
tors shall be chosen and confers no 
power whatsoever on Congress to legis- 
late on this subject. 

Section 1 of article II of the Consti- 
tution provides: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress. 
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Under this provision, States do not 
have to hold elections to choose Presi- 
dential electors, and in the early days of 
the Nation some States had their legis- 
latures choose electors, some chose them 
by districts and some by other methods, 
although at present the accepted method 
is to have the choice made by ballot of 
the whole electorate. 

M’PHERSON AGAINST BLACKER 


Any doubt as to the latitude given the 
States in making their choice is removed 
by examination of the language used by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Mc- 
Pherson v. Blacker (146 U.S. 1, 27, 35) 
where Mr. Chief Justice Fuller said: 


The Constitution does not provide that the 
appointment of electors shall be by popular 
vote, nor that the electors shall be voted for 
upon a general ticket, nor that the major- 
ity of those who exercise the elective fran- 
chise can alone choose the electors. It 
recognizes that the people act through their 
representatives in the legislature, and leaves 
it to the legislature exclusively, to define the 
method of effecting the object. 


Mr. Chief Justice Fuller also said in 
his opinion in this case: 

In short, the appointment and mode of 
appointment of electors belong exclusively to 
the States under the Constitution of the 
United States. They are, as remarked by Mr. 
Justice Gray In re Green (134 U.S. 377, 379 
(33:951, 952) ) “no more officers or agents of 
the United States than are the members of 
the State legislatures when acting as elec- 
tors of Federal Senators, or the people of the 
States when acting as the electors of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress.” Congress is em- 

' powered to determine the time of choosing 
the electors and the day on which they are 
to give their votes, which is required to be 
the same day throughout the United States, 
but otherwise the power and jurisdiction of 
the State is exclusive, with the exception of 
the provisions as to the number of electors 
and the ineligibility of certain persons, 80 
framed that congressional and Federal influ- 
ence might be excluded. 


In this case the Court also quoted, 
with approval, from a report of the Sen- 
ate Privileges and Elections Committee 
made in 1847, in which it was stated 
that: 

It is no doubt competent for the legislature 
to authorize the Governor, or the supreme 
court of the State, or any other agent of its 
will to appoint these electors. 


The Court said further: 

Whenever Presidential electors are ap- 
pointed by popular election, then the right 
to vote cannot be denied or abridged without 
invoking the penalty (of having State repre- 
sentation reduced as provided in the 14th 
amendment), and so of the right to vote 
for Representatives in Congress, the 
executive and judicial officers of the State, or 
the members of the legislature thereof. The 
right to vote intended to be protected refers 
to the right to vote as established by the laws 
and constitution of the State. There is no 
color for the contention that under the 
amendments every male citizen of the 
United States has from the time of his ma- 
jority a right to vote for Presidential 
electors. 


It should be apparent, then, that even 
if justification could be found in the 
Constitution for the proposed legisla- 
tion as applied to elections for Members 
of Congress, the same authorization 
could not be made to apply to the choice 
of electors of President and Vice Presi- 
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dent. Clearly, even the limited power 
given by section 4 of article I to deal with 
the times, places, and manner of elec- 
tions, cannot refer to the electors, who 
do not have to be chosen at an election 
at all, if the State should prefer some 
other manner of selection. 

So, the ground which is attempted to 
be covered by this bill indicates how far 
the enthusiasm of its sponsors has led 
them astray from constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

That the departure of the authors of 
the bill from the intent of the framers of 
the Constitution is not entirely uncon- 
scious is also indicated by the clause in 
section 1 of the bill stating that require- 
ment of a poll tax payment as a pre- 
requisite to vote— 
is not and shall not be deemed a qualification 
of voters or electors * * * within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, but is and shall be 
deemed an interference with the manner of 
holding primaries and elections for said na- 
tional officers, an abridgment of the rights 
and privileges of citizens of the United 
States, a tax on such rights and privileges, 
an obstruction of the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government, and an impairment of the 
republican form of government. 


We have here what amounts to a con- 
fession by the authors of the bill that 
they cannot invade the right to fix quali- 
fications of voters, which is so plainly 
given to the States by article I, section 2. 
So they try by a legislative declaration to 
remove the poll-tax requirement from 
the definition of the word “qualification” 
and then, by another declaration to 
brand it as “interference” with the 
manner of holding elections and other 
provisions of the Constitution thereby 
bringing it into a realm where Federal 
authority could be asserted. 

There are two questions to be consid- 
ered here. First, is the poll-tax re- 
quirement such a qualification as was 
contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution and which is permissible under 
article I, section 2? And second, can 
the Congress usurp a power which always 
has been conceded to belong to the 
courts by attempting to define and inter- 
pret the meaning of the wording of our 
Constitution merely to justify an exten- 
sion of its own powers? 

On the first point, we know that Web- 
ster defines qualification“ as “a condi- 
tion precedent that must be complied 
with for the attainment of a status, the 
perfection of a right, and so forth, as the 
qualification of citizenship.” 

And “qualified voter” is defined as “one 
who possesses certain specific qualifica- 
tions for voting, especially as to citizen- 
ship, age, and residence, and sometimes 
also as to literacy and ownership of prop- 
erty.” 

I can find no merit in the argument of 
those who attempt to say that when the 
authors of our Constitution wrote in the 
word “qualification” they had in mind 
only moral or intellectual qualities which 
would make the citizen competent to vote 
intelligently. 

As I previously pointed out in this 
discussion, the possession of property or 
the prepayment of taxes was a prerequi- 
site to voting in most of the States at 
the time the Constitution was adopted. 
And, in the Federalist—No. 60—Alexan- 
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der Hamilton applied the word “qualifi- 
cation” in this connection when he spoke 
of “prescribing qualifications of property, 
either for those who may elect or be 
elected.” Hamilton immediately added 
that— 

This forms no part of the power to be 
conferred upon the National Government, 
Its authority would be expressly restricted 
to the regulation of the times, the places, 
and the manner of elections. The qualifica- 
tions of the persons who may choose or be 
chosen, as has been remarked upon another 
occasion, are defined and fixed in the Con- 
stitution; and are unalterable by the legis- 
lature. 


The same understanding of the term 
“qualifications” is evident among those 
who participated in the constitutional 
convention debates. Thus (in Elliott’s 
Debates, vol. 5, p. 385) we find that in 
discussion of article I, section 2, Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris moved to amend by 
striking out “beginning with the words 
‘qualifications of electors’,” so as to “re- 
strain the right of suffrage to free- 
holders.” Continuing this discussion of 
a property ownership requirement for 
voters, Mr. Wilson thought it would be 
difficult to form any uniform rule of 
qualifications for all States. Mr. Mason 
observed that some of the States had 
“extended the right of suffrage beyond 
the freeholders,” and that a power to 
alter the qualifications would be a dan- 
gerous power in the hands of the Legisla- 
ture—Congress. James Madison was 
undecided whether the constitutional 
qualification ought to be freehold, but 
said the right of suffrage ought to be left 
to be regulated by Congress. 

This interpretation of qualifications of 
voters has continued to be accepted to 
the present time. 

I submit, therefore, that the Congress 
would be violating an elementary prin- 
ciple of law if it undertook, as this bill 
proposes to do, to enlarge its own powers 
by changing the meaning which the 
word “qualification” has achieved both 
by popular acceptance and judicial 
interpretation. 

This is exactly the kind of action I 
believe Thomas Jefferson had in mind 
when he said: 

In questions of power, then, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 


down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution, 


The bill’s assertion that what the 
framers of the Constitution plainly rec- 
ognized as a qualification for voting is 
not a qualification at all, is a legally 
unjustified twisting of language. 

I think we are justified in observing, 
too, that a poll tax prerequisite for vot- 
ing is more of a fancied than an actual 
injustice. 

The registration-before-voting require- 
ment in New York State disqualifies 
more potential voters in New York City 
alone than the poll tax does in the en- 
tire State of Virginia. If the larger the 
vote, the better the government, why 
place any restriction on voting? It is 
neither a small poll tax payment nor 
registration that results in the failure of 
many people to vote. It is indifference 
to public affairs. Vast campaign funds 
are spent in every election in an effort 
to overcome that indifference. 
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Historically we have seen that the 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite 
to voting came into use in this country 
as a liberal alternative to the require- 
ment that a citizen should be a land- 
holder or property owner. It was re- 
garded with some distrust by some of our 
Founding Fathers who feared that the 
colonist who owned nothing and so had 
little to lose might not hesitate to vote 
for irresponsible officials who would 
bankrupt the Government. It was de- 
fended, however, by those who recog- 
nized that in an undeveloped country 
there were those who had not had an 
opportunity to acquire many worldly 
goods but who deserved a voice in the 
Government. These liberals of their day 
were willing to trust the right of fran- 
chise to anyone who had made even a 
nominal contribution to the cost of main- 
taining his Government. 

It still may be worth while for us to 
remember that John Stuart Mill, the 
English philosopher and economist, in 
his Considerations on Representative 
Government, not only recommended a 
direct capitation tax as a qualification 
for voting, but also suggested that a voter 
should be able to read and write and do 
simple problems in arithmetic. 

Also the distinguished American jurist, 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley, in his work on 
constitutional law, published in 1880, 
said: 

Many of the States admit no one to the 
privilege of suffrage unless he is a taxpayer. 
* * * To require the payment of a capita- 
tion (poll) tax is no denial of suffrage; it 
is demanding only the preliminary perform- 
ance of public duty, and may be classed, as 
may also presence at the polls, with regis- 
tration, or the observance of any other pre- 
liminary to fairness and protect 
against fraud (p. 263). 


Incidentally, Judge Cooley, writing be- 
fore the Yarbrough case was decided, 
forecast the position taken by the Su- 
preme Court by saying in his book: 

The Constitution of the United States con- 
fers the right to vote upon no one. That 
right comes to the citizens of the United 
States, when they possess it at all, under 
State laws, and as a grant of State sov- 
ereignty. 


Mr. President, it seems to me less 
logical to attack the poll tax, which 
denies the vote to those who are finan- 
cially able to make a small annual con- 
tribution to public education, but refuse 
to do so, than it would be to attack the 
restrictions which States have placed 
on paupers, who might be glad to qualify 
if they had the money. 

Perhaps it will be said that the man 
who has no money and is dependent 
on the State for his support should not 
be entrusted with the responsibility of 
choosing officials; but if so, is there not 
even better reason for denying the ballot 
to those who have the money but are 
too indifferent to meet the requirements 
set up by their State laws? 

Mr. President, the Javits bill is not 
only unconstitutional and illogical, 
but—like the proposed Holland amend- 
ment—it is highly undesirable. 

These proposals are dangerous in prin- 
ciple, because they serve as another step 
in the direction of submerging the sov- 
ereignty of the States in an overpower- 
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ing Central Government. They open 
the gates for an unlimited invasion of the 
powers which the Constitution carefully 
reserved to the States. 

Thus, if we by statute or by amend- 
ment provide that a State cannot re- 
quire prepayment of a poll tax by voters, 
there is no logical reason why we may 
not choose at a later date to lower the 
voting age to 18 or 16 or 12—or perhaps 
eliminate the length of residence re- 
quirements and restrictions on absentee 
voting. The question is simple, Do we 
want the Federal Government to deter- 
mine the qualifications of voting? To 
permit it to determine any qualification 
is to lay the foundation for permitting it 
to determine all qualifications. 

We must keep in mind that the power 
to enlarge the electorate includes the 
power to restrict it. Many peoples have 
despotism forced upon them. Must we 
embrace it of our own free will? 

Mr. President, since our Constitution 
was adopted, warnings have been 
sounded of the dangers of upsetting the 
delicate balance between the States and 
the Federal Government, and the legis- 
lative, the judicial, and the executive 
branches. 

Because the warnings of Andrew Jack- 
son and others were not sufficiently 
heeded, we found ourselves plunged into 
a fratricidal war. Our Nation and our 
constitutional Government survived that 
conflict but only at a terrible price. And, 
incidentally, the States against which the 
Pending legislation is directed still are 
paying installments on that price in the 
form of retarded economic development. 

But, we have survived to the present 
and we know that history records no in- 
stance of an overnight destruction from 
within of a form of government which 
has existed for more than a century and 
ahalf. The process always has been slow 
and it has always been insidious. The 
leaders advocating the change have al- 
ways concealed their direct purposes and 
the masses have accepted the change in 
the mistaken belief that they were going 
to get in the future something better 
than they had in the past. 

Let us not be so misled now. Let us 
not do something which might pull a 
cornerstone from the base of our con- 
stitutional liberty. 

Let us heed the words of Daniel Web- 
ster, speaking on the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington when 
he said: 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous war should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again and ripen to future harvests. It were 
but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Cap- 
itol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should 
fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all cov- 
ered by the dust of the valley. All these 
might be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruct 
the fabric of demolished government? Who 
shall rear again the well-proportioned col- 
umns of constitutional liberty? Who shall 
frame together the skillful architecture 
which united national sovereignty with State 
rights, individual security and public pros- 
perity? No, if these columns fall, they will 
be raised not again. Like the Coliseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
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mournful, a melancholy immortality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them, than 
were eyer shed over the monuments of Ro- 
man or Crecian art, for they will be the rem- 
nants of a more glorious edifice than Greece 
or Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional 
American liberty. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia permit me to warmly congratulate 
him on his very scholarly, erudite, and 
magnificent address today? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama is far too gra- 
cious in his praise, but I appreciate his 
comment very much. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
MARCH 25 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
tomorrow, March 25, on the 141st anni- 
versary of the beginning of the valiant 
struggle of Greece to free itself from 
Ottoman rule, Americans will join with 
freedom-loving people all over the world 
in paying tribute to the independent spir- 
it and the courage of the Greek people. 

It is entirely appropriate that on this 
occasion free people everywhere should 
acknowledge their debt to a nation which 
has contributed so much to the develop- 
ment of democratic ideals and institu- 
tions. The experiments in democratic 
government carried on at Athens over 
2,000 years ago established a firm foun- 
dation for the development of democ- 
racy as we now know it. The methods 
and practices of the city-state govern- 
ment necessarily have been modified to 
fit the demands and situations of mod- 
ern society, but the primary emphasis 
on the worth and dignity of the individ- 
ual and on the rule of law, have remained 
unchanged. Greece may indeed be de- 
scribed as the birthplace of human free- 
dom, 

The contributions of the Greeks to 
world progress have special meaning for 
the United States. The men who fash- 
ioned our Declaration of Independence 
and our Constitution were much influ- 
enced by the writings of the Greek phi- 
losophers, and the foundations of our 
Government reflect this influence. 
Greek contributions to our society have 
not been confined of course to our politi- 
cal institutions. Outstanding examples 
of Hellenic architecture, literature, and 
culture are everywhere around us. But 
it is for their contributions to democratic 
political thought that I especially com- 
mend them today. It is gratifying to 
note that when, after centuries of sub- 
jugation, Greece sought, in 1821, to re- 
establish its freedom, the influential 
voice of Daniel Webster, one of the most 
illustrious of the Massachusetts mem- 
bers of this body, was raised in behalf 
of these people. 

The struggle for freedom in Greece 
was not won easily. Nor has it been easy 
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for the Greeks to maintain the freedom 
thus achieved. Because geographically 
Greece is a gateway between Europe and 
Asia it has been the locale of many seri- 
ous armed conflicts, all of which have 
done great injury to the economic and 
political structure of the land but none 
of which has dampened the spirit of the 
Greek people. During World War II 
Greece was occupied by Axis powers, but 
not until the Greeks had resisted the 
Italian forces of Mussolini, forcing the 
latter to seek assistance from German 
troops. British forces liberated Greece 
in 1944, but the troubles of this nation 
were not yet over. Soon the country was 
plunged into civil war once again, on 
that occasion fighting to maintain its 
freedom from Communist enslavement. 
The Greeks were successful in the en- 
deavor and now stand practically on 
Russia’s doorstep as a constant reminder 
and symbol of a people that successfully 
resisted the clutches of the Kremlin. 
The Greek victory over the Communists 
was truly a victory for free people all 
over the world. Greece is now a strong- 
hold for democracy in the eastern Medi- 
terranean area and is a vital link in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Those of us from Massachusetts are 
properly proud of the large Greek com- 
munity in our State, which has been a 
powerful and constructive force for good 
and has provided leadership in many as- 
pects of our community life. Some of my 
closest associates in Massachusetts have 
been Americans of Greek background. I 
value their friendship and their counsel 
highly. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS REVISITED 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a magnificent talk by 
Admiral Burke before the New York 
State Society of the Cincinnati on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1962. It expresses so clearly 
the problem that faces our Nation today 
and our responsibility to approach that 
problem realistically and in the best in- 
terest of our country and world peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS REVISITED 


(Address by Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy, 
retired) 


The anniversary of a society founded by 
George Washington, such as the one I am 
privileged to share with you today, is ap- 
propriate not only to our sense of history, 
but also to our responsibilities for the future. 

Washington stood at the helm of this Na- 
tion when it was in transition from colony to 
Nation. Today our transition is from the 
tranquillity of a nation secure in its in- 
ternal power, and busily occupied with its 
internal affairs, to a nation challenged to do 
no less than lead the world through a 
wilderness of terror and oppression—or by 
default—be held accountable for the death 
of Western civilization. 

Despite the almost incredible difference 
in the magnitude of the challenge, that of 
building a single new nation or securing 
the fate of an entire world, the challenge 
that faced Washington and the one that 
faces us is similar in one overwhelming sense. 
The success of the response to the challenge 
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will be decisive and irrevocable within a 
short span of time. The generation that fol- 
lowed Washington knew that the Nation's 
roots had firmly taken hold. The generation 
that follows us will know, by the very con- 
dition of their lives, whether we failed or 
succeeded. 

In these circumstances it might seem 
that of all Washington’s statements, his 
Farewell Address would be the least appro- 
priate for our consideration. It is generally 
held to be the great document of isolation- 
ism. It describes Europe's interests as of 
only “remote relation” to ours. It says 
that it would be unwise to “implicate our- 
selves by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of Europe’s policies, or the 
ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities.” 

Today there are those who steadfastly hold 
that this advice should be followed again; 
that by avoiding foreign entanglements we 
would also avoid all threat and danger. 
There are others who say, to the contrary, 
that what Washington said then was soon 
proven wrong and thus should be remem- 
bered only as a museum piece of political 
oratory. 

Both are wrong—terribly wrong. 

Washington’s address was, in fact, the 
enunication of a policy of isolationism. He 
did seriously propose it as just that. 

And fortunately the American people had 
sufficient wisdom to follow his direction. 
For out of the isolationism was born the 
mighty power of the United States. The 
wisdom of that policy has been tested and 
proven by the experience of over 150 years 
of history. If, in our own day, new circum- 
stances require a reassessment of foreign 
policy, let us not orphan ourselves in the 
cold corridors of history with an ill-con- 
sidered rejection of Washington's thought. 
Our goal now should be to formulate a 
policy as well sulted to the present circum- 
stances as his was for young America. 

Consider the circumstances of 1796. A 
small, new state clinging precariously to the 
littoral shore of the Atlantic Ocean, faced 
two ways. To the east lay a Europe involved 
in the opening stages of the Napoleonic wars, 
with the earlier dynastic struggles still 
ringing in the air. To the west lay 2,000 
miles of open land—fertile plains, mountains 
filled with treasure, occupied only by nomadic 
tribes whose culture never achieved the 
status of a civilization. Which way should 
such a new nation turn? Should it involve 
itself in the ancient rivalries of Europe and 
spend its energies in arms and wars whose 
outcome would be little affected by the 
paltry power our new Nation could muster? 
Or should it live its own life sheltered by 
the ocean from the alarms of Europe? Who 
can doubt the wisdom of a decision that 
had the insight to veto involvement in 
Europe then? 

But wiser by far was the restriction of 
the decision to what was known and ob- 
servable. Washington did not counsel the 
march westward, although he himself from 
his earliest years had been interested in the 
West. At that time Fort Pitt was the West. 
For Washington knew that no man knew the 
future with certitude and each generation 
must live its own life at its own peril. He 
did, however, understand man. And from 
the character of human nature the future 
could be suspected. He put it this way: 

“The period is not far off when we may 
defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an attitude 
as will cause the neutrality we may at any 
time resolve upon to be scrupulously re- 
spected; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions 
upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving 
us provocation; when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel.” 
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Such was our wisdom when we were still 
young. Such was our wisdom when we looked 
upon the affairs of man with the bright in- 
sights and hard realism that now constitute 
our birthright. 

The prudential, pragmatic character of 
Washington's policy is striking. Among other 
things, as it was spelled out, it counseled 
the rejection of the ideology of revolution 
then current in France. The Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts are by current thoughtless fashion 
of today totally condemned. But whatever 
may be said critically of them, this is in- 
disputable; they represented a deep will 
not to be involved in ideological excesses, 
to solve our own problems in our own way 
and by our own insights, not by those of 
some absolutist way of thought born in some 
garret or salon. Secondly, its rejection of 
involvement was carefully restricted to po- 
litical involvement. It was coupled with 
the idea of the desirability of trade, and 
that inventiveness and energy would find 
ways to grow and profit. In later years when 
capital beyond our resources was needed to 
lay track and build an industrial complex, 
we opened our land to foreign capital with 
confidence and gratitude, certainly without 
jingoistic fear of economic imperialism. 

No, this carefully defined isolationism was 
not rooted in morbid fear. It simply rec- 
ognized that a newly born nation had no 
business contending with the giants of the 
world. The new nations of our day would 
do well to ponder this address. 

With our foreign policy thus established, 
the people of America began their trek across 
the continent. As generations passed, they 
filled the land. Replenished constantly by 
the disaffected of the old world, vigorous 
and ebullient in freedom and opportunity, 
the American people became a major world 
power. We achieved that condition foreseen 
by Washington where only the foolhardy 
would attack us and our destiny was in our 
own hands. 

Our very success created a new problem, 
& new place in the world. Since 1918 we 
have been debating the question of this new 
place in the world, and debating the foreign 
policy appropriate for it. 

The debate has not been very inventive, 
not very illuminating. The conflict of opin- 
jon has been tedious, cliche-ridden and 
largely irrelevant to the true issues confront- 
ing the country. The weary protagonists 
first appear after World War I. There was 
first the Wilsonian position with its admir- 
able idealism but delusive imprudence about 
international self-determination in a world 
where reason would displace power in a 
League of Nations. Against this, a new iso- 
lationism appeared whose basic position con- 
sisted in an unexamined repetition of the 
no foreign entanglements of Washington's 
day. Both positions were incorrect. The first 
assumed a utopian world of men of perfec- 
tion that has never existed; the second as- 
sumed an America that had not grown for 
150 years. The country actually needed a 
foreign policy that saw men as they are and 
the Nation as it had become. 

When, in 1940, the idealistic position ulti- 
mately won, it was not because of any in- 
trinsic merit in itself but because of the 
obvious fallacy of isolation. With the rise 
of Hitler and the appearance of ideological 
dreams of empire in both Nazi and Com- 
munist camps, it became obvious beyond dis- 
cussion that American power was necessarily 
involved in the mainstream of world affairs. 
In this unearned, but highly exploited vic- 
tory for the valid principle of intervention, 
more was lost than isolation. With it we 
somehow lost the tempered, realistic estimate 
of the possible in human affairs. Since then 
our policy has seemingly floundered from 
one unrealistic position to another. The 
list is dolorous: the bloodily total terms of 
surrender in Germany and Japan, Soviet in- 
tervention in the Far East, frantic postwar 
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disarmament, equally frantic rearmament, 
withdrawal, containment, massive retalia- 
tion, massive foreign aid, diplomacy through 
a U.N, that can only be a forum. In this 
jumble of jerry-rigged policy only one strand 
of direction can be found: We are again at 
war. 

It is not my purpose to inquire how the 
hardheaded realism of Washington was re- 
placed by the dreamy fumblings of interna- 
tional idealism. Rather, we should use the 
very errors of the visionary policy as a way 
back to our traditional wisdom in foreign af- 
fairs. Ineptitude becomes intolerable when 
it resists the experience of its own failures. 

I propose, therefore, that we examine the 
principal characteristics of contemporary 
idealism to compare them with the basic 
premises on which Washington’s policy 
rested, 

First, we have in our current policy a pro- 
found willingness to recognize the basic 
character of our problem. We are currently 
spending about $50 billion a year on arma- 
ments. We spend additional billions in for- 
eign aid. We levy upon our youth a tax of 
2 important years of their developing lives. 
And all thfs we do because of one single 
fact: the fact of communism, If this vast 
ideological monstrosity did not exist, then 
we would not need these vast expenditures 
and levies, Yet we seem, year after year, 
decade after decade, reluctant to admit this. 
Our policy too often has been to talk softly 
about communism. Such a policy refuses 
to recognize the ideological intensity with 
which the Soviet Union hates America, the 
free world and all we stand for. It continues 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union as though 
the issues between us were ones that could 
be settled by the traditional diplomacy of 
limited interests, This is the first and the 
greatest of our errors. 

Contrast this vacillation and self-imposed 
blindness with Washington's clarity on the 
same issue of ideology. The question today 
is not, as it was in Washington's time, 
whether a revolutionary ideology should be 
accepted or not. The question is one of 
identification: whether the Communist 
ideology is revolutionary and how the Soviet 
wields it. With much less evidence avail- 
able, Washington and the American people 
were quite able to identify the ideology in 
France of their day. We need a like ability 
to identify in its true dimensions the ideol- 
ogy in the Soviet Union now. This is not 
some phantasm that will disappear if we pay 
no attention to it. This is the basic fact 
in our current situation. Until it is frankly 
and openly evaluated our policy necessarily 
will continue to oscillate between the bran- 
dishing of hydrogen bombs and the bowing 
and scraping of summit conferences. 

The second fundamental unreality in our 
policy is the desire to have peace without 
the use of power. In a schizoid manner we 
have balanced a Department of Defense with 
a Committee on Disarmament, ballistic mis- 
siles with the position that war is unthink- 
able. Basically, we oscillate here between 
an unpalatable reality and an act of faith. 
Consequently we have become dangerous to 
the world. No one really knows what we 
will do, because we ourselves do not know. 
The simple fact is that America and the 
West in general have a guilt complex about 
power. It frustrates our every use of it. 
In Cuba, in Suez, in Korea, currently in 
Laos, we half use it in a miserable compro- 
mise between dream and reality. 

Contrast this with the sturdy acceptance 
of the fact of power by Washington. One 
would have expected that a weak, ineffectual 
collection of former colonies would have 
made a great to-do about moral principles 
and the principle of persuasion. One might 
have expected Washington to speak like 
Nehru and the other leaders of modern 
powerless states. But there, in 1796, in the 
context of a concern with morals and virtue, 
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we had a quiet acceptance of the fact of 
experience. Power relations are basic in 
international affairs. Therefore the young 
Nation had to withdraw from the stage and 
sit quietly in the audience. It had no power. 
There is no complaint here, no querulous ob- 
jection to the realities. There is realistic 
acceptance. There is the unshakable con- 
fidence that someday we would have power, 
that someday we might “choose peace or 
war, as our interests, guided by justice, shall 
counsel.” This grasp of reality promised 
predictability. Peace or war were envisaged 
as a matter of choice, and the clear standard 
is “our interests, guided by justice.” 

Will there ever be peace in the world unless 
the powerful use their power for peace? And 
this always involves the position that there 
is an alternative to peace, and, at the margin, 
that that alternative will be invoked against 
the lawless nation. America, in its youth, 
was wise. What has happened to that wis- 
dom at the peak of its maturity? Let us pray 
that our lack of wisdom is but a brief falter- 
ing in our transition from inner preoccupa- 
tion to world leader. Certainly the condi- 
tions of a new wisdom is to return to the 
insights we once had. 

The first signs of a refurbished wisdom will 
be found in a frank, conscious, and deter- 
mined use of our power—in all its forms—to 
determine the course of international events 
in the modern world. 

Lest I be charged with mongering for war, 
I would like to make it clear that I mean all 
forms of national power, not only military 
power. I mean diplomatic power, spiritual 
power, economic power, psychological power, 
and all other forms of power which make a 
nation great, in addition to military power. 
Military power is important, but in these 
days of cold war, it is the use of other forms 
of national power with which we are now 
primarily concerned. In some instances 
military power may have to be used and in 
those instances it must be used. But in 
the main, it is the other forms of national 
power which must be used to create stability 
in a disordered world. So, I would like to 
repeat, that there is a need for frank, con- 
scious, and determined use of our power, in 
all of its forms, to influence the course of 
world events—and that is reality in a realis- 
tic world. 

But there is another unreality in our 
policy. It is the desire to have policy with- 
out national interest. Deeply involved in 
our approach to foreign affairs is the sus- 
picion that justice and national interest are 
incompatible principles of action. This sus- 
Picion is articulated in the idea that the 
Government of the United States has certain 
altruistic obligations to mankind, obliga- 
tions that require a continuous sacrifice of 
the economic and political interests of the 
people of the United States. Economic aid 
without strings is the embodiment of this 
ideal policy. Thus we engage in a policy of 
good example and sometimes meticulously 
work against our own interests before an 
assemblage of nations that can find us at 
most amusing and at worst irresponsible. A 
paradoxical consequence of this avoidance 
of national interests is that it leads to a new 
isolation. But it is a subtle isolationism, 
hidden behind a mask of the U.N. Our 
avoidance of national interests leads to a 
deeper and deeper involvement in the United 
Nations. And it is the U.N. and not the 
United States that engages in foreign affairs. 

Let us be clear about it: in proportion to 
our refusal to accept the responsibility of 
our power in all its various forms, we in fact 
withdraw from the real world. We operate in 
a shadowland where nothing is called by its 
right name and ghostly memories of a former 
imperialism obscure the terrible reality of 
Communist expansion. 

What a contrast to Washington. He 
clearly thought that the objective of any 
foreign policy is the implementation of 
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national interest. Justice operates to in- 
sure that those interests will be accurately 
defined and temperately sought. Justice is 
the mode of foreign policy, not an abstrac- 
tion that definies its substantial goal. It 
was still clear in those earlier days that the 
first and the basic obligation of government 
is to the governed. From this it follows 
that governments have only indirect obli- 
gations, defined by natural equity, toward 
other peoples. 

There is a tragic element in the loss of 
this clear insight. The real interests of the 
United States coincide with the real in- 
terests of the human race. These can be 
summarized in the single word, “peace.” 
Our rise to power was marked by no inter- 
national adventures. We never coveted our 
neighbors’ territory or wealth. Now that 
we have the power, our history assures us 
that we could use it effectively for peace. 
The powerful must act powerful, for they 
cannot act at all except they act effectively. 
We are confused by fears—the fear of gain- 
ing some advantage, the fear of seeming im- 
perialistic, the fear of being unpopular. The 
massive power providentially given to us is 
frustrated by an abstract idealism that is 
apart from reality and does not recognize 
the basic conditions for the effective use of 
power. 

The final unreality in our policy is the re- 
fusal to permit the economic order to func- 
tion normally in international affairs. The 
consequence is a disastrous confusion be- 
tween economic and political orders. Our 
policy on economic aid has attempted to do, 
by political decisions, the things that the in- 
ventiveness of the industrial man achieves 
almost unconsciously. Instead of permit- 
ting trade to find its own channels, capital 
to move freely wherever advantage may call 
it, we have reduced the basic flow of wealth 
to the paltry trickle of a few billions, ex- 
tracted by taxes from the American econ- 
omy and too often inserted into backward 
economies on the basis of political expedi- 
ency rather than economic rationality. In 
doing this we foster the illusions of the 
underdeveloped countries themselves, who 
think they will solve their economic and 
social problems by flat rather than by works. 

Economic aid can be good, as the concept 
of the Marshall Plan was good, but it can 
also be bad. More money to a spendthrift 
son will not solve his problem. Character, 
hard work and a realization of his responsi- 
bilities will solve a prodigal son’s problem. 
And character, hard work and a realization 
of responsibilities in the building of eco- 
nomic strength within a nation’s compe- 
tence, and within its willingness to meet 
its obligations will solve many of the new 
nations’ problems. We can help them, but 
fundamentally economic growth is possible 
only when people are willing to work and 
meet the obligations and responsibilities of 
that growth. 

Against the chaos of thought in our coun- 
try, and in countries receiving aid, Wash- 
ington has left us a neglected heritage of 
wisdom in lines whose very rhythms con- 
vey the quiet sense of contact with reality: 

“It is folly in one nation to look for dis- 
interested favors from another. It must pay 
with a portion of its independence for what- 
ever it may accept under that character. 
There can be no greater error than to ex- 
pect or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which ex- 
perience must cure, which a just pride ought 
to discard.” 

And that, too, is reality—reality in the 
past; reality in the present. 

The enduring elements of the realities that 
Washington sensed or saw in all things are 
the very elements that challenge us today: 
the motivations of States, the real ends of 
foreign policy, the relations between power 
and peace, the functions of ideology, the 
character of people. 
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As we misjudge or confuse or obscure these 
elements we diminish profoundly the pos- 
sibilities of peace and even the possibilities 
of survival, at least of survival in freedom. 

To our Nation today falls no social work- 
er's chore of improving the world's hygiene. 
Our challenge is not that of the carnival 
barker called upon to extoll the excellence 
of his show so that every passerby will at 
least want to peek inside. Our challenge is 
not that of the marathon runner who, if only 
his breath holds out, will find his competitor 
gasping and falling by the wayside. 

Our chore and challenge is simply the ded- 
icated, wise use of every element of our na- 
tional power to secure the peace of the world 
by reducing to impotence the opposing power 
that threatens it. 

This is not work for a young nation. It is 
work for a mature nation in a real world. 

It is the continuation in our time of the 
realistic course that Washington set for us. 
It is time now to use the power which his 
policies permitted to grow. 

We, nor the world, may have no second 
chance in this challenge. 

We will write, through indecision and un- 
reality, nothing but an address to the fare- 
well of freedom in the world. 

Or we will write, with the pen of our 
morality and the sword of our responsi- 
bility, a great testament to man's triumph 
over tyranny and terror—a great testament 
to man’s dignity and his determination to 
live not as animals cowering in pens of au- 
thoritarianism, but as men cast in the image 
of God and knowing no fear but of Him. 

Our lives would be meanly led and, finally, 
ignobly lost if we accept any lesser dedi- 
cation. 


RECESS UNTIL 9 O'CLOCK AM, 
MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1962 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr President, in con- 
formance with the previous agreement 
entered into, I move that the Senate now 
stand in recess until 9 o’clock on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, March 26, 1962, 
at 9 o’clock a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 26, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Archie J. Cochrane, Old 
St. Andrews Church, Bloomfield, Conn., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty, gracious, and Holy God, 
who, from the hearts and souls of men 
art able to draw forth true great- 
ness; so enlighten in us our understand- 
ing of Thee that we shall at all times 
sense the presence in our lives of this 
seed of greatness which Thou hast so 
graciously sown in us at our creation. 

Help us to nourish and to bring to 
maturity those things we know to be 
truly great in Thy sight: Love of Thee, 
love of our fellow man, and love of the 
truth; so that with these elements of 
spiritual health we may more vigorously 
pursue the responsibilities that lie be- 
fore us. 

We make our prayer in the sincere 
hope that, in Thy good time, all nations 
of men will accept these Thy gifts, and 
take the place Thou hast prepared for 
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them in the family of God—that place 
where peace in life, and eternal happi- 
ness will reign. 

We ask these blessings through Thy 
Saviour Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 22, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVEN- 
TION PLANS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1962. 
Hon. JORN W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Agriculture has today con- 
sidered the work plans transmitted to you 
by Executive Communication 1331 and re- 
ferred to this committee and unanimously 
approved each of such plans. The work 
plans involved are: 

North Carolina, Gum Neck watershed; 
Tennessee, Pine Creek watershed; Texas, 
northeast tributaries of Leon River; Okla- 
homa, Wagon Creek watershed. 

Sincerely yours, 
LD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 
RESOLUTION APPROVING THE WORK PLAN FOR 
Gum NECK WATERSHED, NORTH CAROLINA 


Be it resolved by the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives, That 
the plan for works of improvement for the 
Gum Neck watershed, North Carolina, sub- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Executive Communication 
1331 and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture pursuant to section 2 of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, 
as amended (16 U.S.C. 1002), is hereby ap- 
proved. 

Approved March 22, 1962. 

RESOLUTION APPROVING THE WORK PLAN FOR 
NORTHEAST TRIBUTARIES OF LEON RIVER 
WATERSHED, TEXAS 
Be it resolved by the Committee on Agri- 

culture of the House of Representatives, 

That the plan for works of improvement for 

the northeast tributaries of Leon River 

watershed, Texas, submitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives by Executive 

Communication 1331 and referred to the 

Committee on Agriculture pursuant to sec- 

tion 2 of the Watershed Protection and Flood 

Prevention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1002), 

is hereby approved. 

Approved March 22, 1962. 


RESOLUTION APPROVING THE WORK PLAN FOR 
PINE CREEK WATERSHED, 


Be it resolved by the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives, 
That the plan for works of improvement for 
the Pine Creek watershed, Tennessee, sub- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Executive Communication 
1331 and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture pursuant to section 2 of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, 
as amended (U.S.C. 1002), is hereby approved. 

Approved March 22, 1962. 


March 26 


SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor may sit today during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the 
sessions of the House, that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works be permitted to sit 
during general debate during the week 
of March 26. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for Wednesday, 
March 21, 1962, there are listed several 
reports by chairmen of committees of 
expense accounts of junketing Congress- 
men. On page 4753 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of that date the chairman 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, Mr. Burteson, lists the committees 
that have filed reports, and then he con- 
cludes with this astounding final para- 
graph: 

The following committees have expended 
funds for oversea travel but have failed to 
report expenditures as required by law: 
Agriculture, Education and Labor, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope it will not be nec- 
essary that the Attorney General of the 
United States be called upon to enforce 
the law with respect to reports on the 
part of junketing Congressmen. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 510. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Zducation and 
Labor one thousand additional copies of part 
1 of the hearings held by that committee on 
the impact of imports and exports on em- 
ployment. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF CIVIL DEFENSE HEARINGS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
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tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 405. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the House Committee 
on Government Operations five thousand 
additional copies of the committee print 
“Civil Defense—1961, Hearings Before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives, 
August 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9, 1961,” issued by 
th: Committee on Government Operations 
during the Eighty-seventh Congress, first 
session. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF VETERANS’ BENEFITS CALCU- 
LATOR 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 25. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representative 
(The Senate concurring), That after the con- 
clusion of the second session of the Eighty- 
seventh Congress there shall be printed fifty 
thousand two hundred and forty additional 
copies of a Veterans’ Benefits Calculator pre- 
pared by the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of which two thousand copies shall be for 
the use of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
two thousand copies for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, thirty-seven thousand 
four hundred and eighty-five copies for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 
eighty thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
five copies for the use of the Senate. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHENCK. This means that the 
number of copies sent to Representatives 
will be automatically distributed on a pro 
rata basis. 

Mr. HAYS. They will be placed to the 
credit of the Members in the filing room 
and each one will be so notified. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PUBLICATION “OUR FLAG” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 408. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the publica- 
tion entitled “Our Flag”, published by the 
Office of Armed Forces Information and Ed- 
ucation, Department of Defense, be printed 
with illustrations as a House document; and 
that two hundred thousand additional copies 
be printed, of which one hundred thousand 
shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and one hundred thousand shall 
be for the use of the Senate. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “two hundred 
thousand” and insert in lieu thereof “three 
hundred thousand”; and on line 6, strike 
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out “one hundred thousand” and insert in 
lieu thereof “two hundred thousand.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF PARTS I, H. AND III 
OF HEARINGS ON SMALL BUSI- 
NESS PROBLEMS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 419. 

The Clerk read the concurrent res- 
olution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall 
be printed for the use of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, House of Rep- 
resentatives, one thousand five hundred ad- 
ditional copies of parts I, II, and III, of 
Hearings on Small Business Problems in the 
Poultry Industry, Eight-seventh Congress, 
first session. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF “INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESSES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES FROM 
GEORGE WASHINGTON TO JOHN 
F. KENNEDY” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the House Committee on Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 451. 

The Clerk read the concurrent res- 
olution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed, with illustrations, twenty-seven 
thousand two hundred additional copies of 
House Document 218, Eighty-Seventh Con- 
gress, first session, entitled “Inaugural Ad- 
dresses of the Presidents of the United States 
from George Washington to John F. Ken- 
nedy”, of which twenty-two thousand and 
fifty copies shall be for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and five thousand one 
hundred and fifty copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF “HEARINGS RELAT- 
ING TO REVISION OF H.R. 9120 AND 
H.R. 5751, TO AMEND THE SUBVER- 
SIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT 
OF 1950” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 541. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities fifteen thousand additional copies of 
“Hearings Relating to Revision of H.R. 9120 
and H.R. 5751, To Amend the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1950", Eighty-seventh 
Congress, first session, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
118, ENTITLED “THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIV- 
ITIES, WHAT IT IS—WHAT IT 

DOES” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 542. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
thirty-five thousand additional copies of 
House Document Numbered 118, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, first session, entitled “The House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, What 
It Is—What It Does”. 


The resolution was agreed to 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF HOUSE REPORT EN- 
TITLED “MANIPULATION OF PUB- 
LIC OPINION BY ORGANIZATIONS 
UNDER CONCEALED CONTROL OF 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 412. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities ten thousand additional 
copies each of parts 1 and 2 of the House 
Report Numbered 1282, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, entitled “Manipulation of 
Public Opinion by Organizations Under Con- 
cealed Control of the Communist Party”. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS RELATING 
TO H.R. 4700, TO AMEND SECTION 
11 OF THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 414. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee en 
Un-American Activities ten thousand addi- 
tional copies of “Hearings Relating to H.R. 
4700, To Amend Section 11 of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act of 1950, as 
Amended (the Fund for Social Analysis)”, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, first session, 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF “GUIDE TO SUBVER- 
SIVE ORGANIZATIONS AND PUB- 
LICATIONS” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 416. 
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The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the publica- 
tion entitled “Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions and Publications’, prepared by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, first session, be printed as a House 
document; and that there be printed one 
hundred thousand additional copies of said 
document of which sixty-five thousand shall 
be for the use of said committee and thirty- 
five thousand shall be prorated to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate for a period of ninety days after 
which time the unused balance shall revert 
to the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
tles. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District day. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 


GRANTING THE AMERICAN NUMIS- 
MATIC ASSOCIATION PERPETUAL 
SUCCESSION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I call up H.R. 
10573. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
incorporate the American Numismatic As- 
sociation", approved May 9, 1912 (37 Stat. 
108), is amended by striking out “succession 
of fifty years, save as hereinafter provided.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “perpetual 
succession.”. 

(b) Section 5 of such Act is amended by 
inserting immediately after “vested in a 
board of” the following: not less than“. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by an 
act of May 9, 1912, Congress granted a 
Federal charter to the American Numis- 
matic Association, as a corporation in 
the District of Columbia, for a period of 
50 years. As this term will expire on 
May 9 of this year, H.R. 10573 seeks to 
confer a perpetual charter upon this 
organization. 

The American Numismatic Associa- 
tion was founded in 1881 as a nonprofit 
organization, and presently consists of 
more than 22,200 members in all 50 
States and in a number of foreign coun- 
tries. Its activities include the spon- 
soring of an annual Coin Week, during 
which the 350 local clubs are encouraged 
to present public coinage displays, with 
emphasis upon the historical and cul- 
tural significance of numismatics. 

This is a particularly appropriate year 
to confer perpetual succession upon this 
worthy association, because next Au- 
gust 15-18 the American Numismatic 
Association together with the Canadian 
Numismatic Association will hold a joint 
convention in Detroit, Mich., the first 
such international convention ever held 
in the United States. 
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This bill also would make one minor 
substantive alteration in the association’s 
charter. This modification, which was 
requested by the association, would 
merely change the number of persons 
who may serve on its board of governors. 

An identical bill has been reported by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
placed on the Senate Calendar. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TAX CREDITS AND DEPRECIATION 
ALLOWANCES 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the discussion this week on the 
tax credit provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1962, a great deal will be said of the 
need to increase our depreciation and 
incentive allowances. Much will be 
made of the higher rates and shorter pe- 
riods of depreciation for industrial 
equipment and plant in other countries, 
particularly in the Common Market 
countries. 

It must be noted, however, that there 
is a definite relationship between the size 
of depreciation allowances and the sta- 
bility of the government. In countries 
where the free enterprise system is in 
greater danger, the rate and amount of 
allowable depreciation must necessarily 
be increased. In light of current devel- 
opments in Argentina, a complete depre- 
ciation of investment in 1 year or even 
1 day would not be a sufficient induce- 
ment for industrial development. 

Frankly, while there is considerable 
validity to the updating of depreciation 
allowances in the United States, the need 
is not as critical as appears by most pub- 
licized comparisons. In the United 
States, as well as in England, an indus- 
trial investment has a greater expect- 
ancy of full usefulness than it has in 
most other countries. In this century 
and because of the devastation of war, 
the industrial plant life of most Euro- 
pean countries has not exceeded 20 years. 
Quite obviously, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, and Germany have had to 
adjust through necessity to this reality. 

The investment tax credit proposed 
by the Revenue Act of 1962 when com- 
bined with existing depreciation allow- 
ances would raise American depreciation 
schedules for industrial equipment with- 
in striking distances of Italy, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands and place them far 
ahead of England, Canada, Japan, 
France, and West Germany. This con- 
clusion is based upon consideration of 
a 10-year asset within a 5-year period. 

Frankly, where the Government pro- 
vides more security to business and the 
free enterprise system, the tax contribu- 
tion of industry, and business can be 
rightfully greater than it is in countries 
in which a lesser responsibility is under- 
taken. 
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While there is a real justification and 
need to adjust depreciation schedules to 
the useful life of business and industrial 
equipment, there is little justification to 
the award of tax credits for the pro- 
curement of facilities on a basis not re- 
lated to their life expectancy. The tax 
credit is merely a tax saving loophole 
with tax losses grossly out of line to any 
aid to the Nation’s economy. 


SALUTE TO SENATOR DOUGLAS ON 
HIS BIRTHDAY 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
70th birthday of a great public servant, 
Senator PauL Doveras, of Illinois. I 
have been privileged to serve with the 
Senator on the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. Ihave come to know him as a tower 
of moral and intellectual strength. A 
man of devotion to principle and to hard 
work, his leadership in the fight for the 
public interest in all legislation is an in- 
spiration to his colleagues. 

I know that all Members of the House 
will want to join with me on this occa- 
sion in saluting him for his past service 
and in extending best wishes for the 
future. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
editorial from today’s Washington Post 
which gives a brief outline of his in- 
spiring career: 


POLITICAL PROFESSOR 


When PauL Doveras switched in mid- 
career from professor to politician, he 
brought to the U.S. Senate the best fruits 
of an academic background and of experi- 
ence as a fighting member of the U.S. Marine 
Corps. These embraced an exceptional blend 
of intelligence and education, of courage and 
toughness. Few Members of the Senate 
match this grasp of public affairs; few rival 
his readiness to do battle valiantly for so 
great a variety of causes—civil rights and 
conservation, tax reform and governmental 
economy, social security and economic de- 
velopment. 

For a quarter century, PauL DOUGLAS was 
an eminent member of the University of 
Chicago’s Economics Department, a distin- 
guished writer in his professional field and 
a lively participant in local efforts to create 
good government. He joined the Marines 
as a private in 1942, when he was 50, for a 
characteristic reason—because he couldn't 
bear to stay safe at home when he had urged 
others to fight—and came out a lieutenant 
colonel having been wounded twice, at 
Peleliu and Okinawa. Few men better exem- 
plify the ideal of the Marines expressed not 
long ago by its Commandant, Gen. David 
Shoup, as a corps of men who fight, without 
hate, for what they believe to be right. 

Senator Doveras will observe his 70th 
birthday today in his 14th year as a US. 
Senator. We congratulate hin. warmly; and 
we wish the country many more years of his 
useful service. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on this 141st anniversary of Greek In- 
dependence Day we commemorate what, 
in a sense, was the rebirth of a great na- 
tion. 

Ancient Greece gained and lost her 
independence even before the birth of 
Christ, and men who today assemble to 
ponder the great questions of our time 
might well reflect that Greek history, 
before the Christian era even began, is 
rich with triumphs and tribulations 
which mirror many of the same enigmas 
confronting us in this hour—the threat 
of foreign domination, colonialism, fed- 
eralism, and the preservation and exten- 
sion of a democratic form of government. 

Western political thought, indeed all 
of Western culture, owes an inestimable 
debt to the statesmen and thinkers of 
pre-Christian Hellas. One of our own 
eloquent statesmen, Daniel Webster, paid 
tribute to this debt as he pleaded for 
American support of the Greek War of 
Independence. He declared that: 

This free form of government, this popu- 
lar assembly, the common council held for 
the common good, where have we contem- 
plated its earliest models? This practice of 
free debate, and public discussion, the con- 
test of mind with mind, and that popular 
eloquence, which, if it were now here, on a 
subject like this, would move the stones of 
the Capitol—whose was the language in 
which all these were first exhibited? Even 
the edifice in which we assemble, these pro- 
portioned columns, this ornamental architec- 
tural, all remind us that Greece has existed, 
and that we, like the rest of mankind, are 
greatly her debtors. 

DESTINY OF GREECE ENTWINED WITH OURS 


In truth it does seem that fate has 
irrevocably entwined the destiny of 
Greece with that of the United States 
and the continental powers. Greece was 
first subjugated by the Roman Empire in 
the second century B.C., and from that 
time, for more than 1,900 years, she 
fought bitterly yet unsuccessfully for 
her independence. Finally, 141 years 
ago, in the early years of a century 
which was to become known as an era 
of national revolutions, the continuity 
of centuries of alien domination was 
shattered by the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence. The Turkish yoke was cast 
aside, and with no small measure of 
thanks to naval assistance from France, 
Great Britain, and Russia. 

US. sympathy for the insurgents was 
expressed not only in the Halls of Con- 
gress, but by President Monroe himself. 
In his message to Congress which set 
down the famous Monroe Doctrine, he 
stated: 

A strong hope has been entertained, 
founded on the heroic struggle of the 
Greeks, that they would succeed in their 
contest and resume their equal station 
among the nations of the earth. It is be- 
lieved that the whole civilized world takes 
a deep interest in their welfare * * * their 


cause and their name have protected them 
from dangers which might, ere this, have 
overwhelmed any other people * * there 
is good cause to believe that their enemy has 
lost forever all domination of them; that 
Greece will become an independent nation. 
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That she may obtain that rank is the object 
of our most ardent wishes. 


Although official U.S. intervention was 
not to be forthcoming, our citizenry con- 
tributed both money and American man- 
hood to the cause of Greek independence. 

It is altogether fitting that this should 
have been the case. The debt of Western 
culture to Greek ideas and ideals is mon- 
umental, and the discharge of this debt 
has produced a continuous and deep- 
seated rapprochement between Greece 
and the rest of the Christian world. The 
United States in particular has con- 
tributed mightily to, and benefited great- 
ly from, this course of events. 

TRUMAN GIVES HELP WHEN NEEDED 


Toward the end of freedom and sta- 
bility for postwar Greece, President Tru- 
man in 1947 conceived and executed, in 
the doctrine which bears his name, a 
brilliant counterstroke to Communist 
ravishment of the stricken nation. This 
vital infusion of economic and military 
aid enabled Greece to maintain that in- 
dependence which had been won at so 
great a cost, and she has since taken her 
place as a member of NATO and a full- 
fledged partner in the Western alliance. 

The United States has in turn received 
immeasurable contributions from the 
Greeks who have come to this country. 
The first immigrant arrived in 1848, and 
today over 600,000 persons of Greek de- 
scent live among us. By their industry, 
thrift, and adaptability, they have over- 
come the deficiencies in education and 
vocational training which handicapped 
the early voyagers to our shores. Greco- 
Americans are now a valuable and ac- 
cepted element in American life, and 
they have also maintained a sufficient 
cognizance of their own culture to re- 
mind us all of their proud history. 
Famous Greek names among us range 
from the immortal Harry Agannis in the 
world of sport to Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
former conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Second Congressional District 
has many evidences of Greek culture 
and that quality of perfectionism 
identified with the Greek tradition. The 
Church of Saint Constantin is the largest 
Greek Orthodox church in Chicago, in- 
deed one of the largest in the Nation. 
Among its parishioners are leaders in 
medicine, law, education, politics, busi- 
ness, and charity. Among those who 
have carried on in the tradition of 
Thermopylae, the name of a decorated 
hero of World War I who sleeps in 
Arlington Cemetery comes to my mind 
George Dilboy. 

CHICAGO’S OBSERVANCE OF DAY 


Mayor Daley proclaimed Sunday 
March 25 Greek Independence Day in 
Chicago. I include an article from 
the Chicago Tribune of March 26 
describing the ceremonies which marked 
the occasion: 

GREEKS Mark INDEPENDENCE Day IN RITES 

More than 4,000 Chicagoans of Greek an- 
cestry attended a program in Medinah Tem- 
ple yesterday marking the 141st anniversary 
of Greek independence. 

The colorful celebration included scores 
of dancers dressed in Hellenic costumes of 
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the period, choirs singing Greek and Ameri- 
can hymns, and talks by Stephanos Rocanas, 
Greek consul general here, Cedric Foster, a 
radio commentator, and Mayor Daley. 

The choir represented 100 voices from 10 
Greek Orthodox churchs in Chicago and 
was led by George Demopulos of St. Constan- 
tin Church, 7351 Stony Island Avenue. 
Evzones American Legion Post 1039 posted 
the colors. 

Yesterday had been proclaimed Greek In- 
dependence Day in Chicago by Mayor Daley. 
The celebration was sponsored by the Greek 
Orthodox communities and the Federated 
Committee of Hellenic American Organiza- 
tions in Chicago. 

The 16 Greek Orthodox churches in the 
area combined the patriotic celebration with 
observance of a religious holiday, the An- 
nunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Mass was said in all the churches and 
Bishop Aimilianos officiated at a service in 
the morning in Annunciation Cathedral, 1017 
North La Salle Street. 

Dr. Basil Photos served as chairman of the 
patriotic celebration. Peter Gianukes was 
treasurer and John Damianos was secretary. 

The celebration recalled the day in 1821 
when Archbishop Germanos hoisted a Greek 
flag in a monastery west of Athens to mark 
the beginning of the revolution against the 
Ottoman empire, which had enslaved the 
Greek people for 400 years. 

The revolution continued throughout the 
country until the fall of 1826, when inde- 
pendence was achieved. Greece became a 
kingdom in 1830. 


HISTORY LINKED WITH PROUD PRESENT 


Let us remember that this anniversary 
of Greek independence marks both a 
stirring history and a proud present— 
the rebirth of freedom in a nation where 
the flame had never been completely ex- 
tinguished, and the inception of a valu- 
able partnership in the Western Alliance 
for the maintenance of freedom now. 
The sons of Greece who are among us 
today are perhaps our most poignant re- 
minders of this history. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Durno] is recognized for 90 
minutes. 

Mr. DURNO. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day asked for a special order of 90 min- 
utes to continue the discussion of the 
problems of the aging. 

I listened attentively, and thoroughly 
appreciated and enjoyed the remarks 
made last Monday, under special orders, 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] and those of my colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

I did not seek recognition during their 
presentation; I would ask that I be ex- 
tended the same courtesy. We will have 
plenty of time for a question and answer 
period at the conclusion of each section 
of my remarks, or when I conclude. 

I propose to divide my statement into 
five titles. 

Title I will be given over to some gen- 
eralized remarks concerning the overall 
problems of the aging. 

Title II will present my credentials to 
the House; my authority to speak. 

Title III will establish my position as 
a doctor-Congressman. My relation to 
the AMA will be made known. 
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Title IV will analyze the King-Ander- 
son bill, the administration’s proposal. 

Title V will present my own concept 
of medical care for the aged, H.R. 10513. 

My summation and conclusions will 
follow. 

TITLE I 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments of the past 75 years has been the 
growth of social consciousness in the 
governments of the world. Our own 
country has led the parade of nations 
who each year enact into law pages and 
pages of social legislation, designed to 
end human suffering. 

Much of a favorable nature should 
be said about a country determined to 
wipe out misery, poverty, sickness, and 
discrimination. But whatever the mo- 
tives, social legislation itself is not al- 
ways the cure, nor does it always recog- 
nize the problem that it purports to cure. 

Most all of us on the floor of this 
House recognize that a problem does 
exist in the medical care of the aged. 

What we do not realize is that the 
problem should not be political. 

It is not a Republican or Democrat 
problem. It should be everybody’s busi- 
ness. It is the problem of people grow- 
ing older; it is the problem of people 
who have had their life savings usurped 
by a paternalistic government, that has 
taken an ever-larger bite out of their 
wages or salary, making it impossible for 
them to save for their advancing years. 

It is a problem created by the medical 
profession itself, because of the exten- 
sion of life’s span 20 years, as a result of 
research and improved technology. 

Most of the short causes of death have 
been eliminated. Infant mortality, in- 
fectious disease, childbirth, pneumonia, 
and many others have been supplanted 
by the degenerative diseases of later life, 
and of cancer. 

There are not only more elder citizens, 
but they die of chronic diseases, which 
result in more frequent and longer hos- 
pital admissions. 

Aging is a process unto itself. Cer- 
tainly it has many facets far and be- 
yond the province of medical care. 

Loss of jobs, loss of loved ones, idle 
time, lack of attention of relatives, a 
recognition that they are no longer im- 
portant, that they are not wanted, and 
that they are out of the main stream of 
life all add to their fear and insecurity. 

The result: the development of 
psychosomatic illness, the craving for at- 
tention, and the gradual imposition of 
senility with changing personalities and 
changing perspective. 

Our elders demand and should have 
personalized attention, both in the field 
of medicine and social service. 

Those are some of the problems of 
growing older. 

It is a shame that they should be 
made a political pawn of our democratic 
processes. 

This medicare program was brought 
up 2 years ago as an election issue. I 
criticized it then. It is again before us 
as an election issue. I criticize the mas- 
sive propaganda, spurious in nature, that 
is being used now. A case in point—Mr. 
Barkey, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
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tional Committee, had this to say in Den- 
ver Saturday: 
BAILEY LINKs BIRCH GROUP AND AMA 

Denver, March 24—Democratic National 
Chairman John M. Bailey charged today the 
American Medical Association was becoming 
an ally of the John Birch Society in its 
fight to defeat administration medical care 
for the aged legislation. 

Bailey, in a blistering attack at a regional 
Democratic meeting here, accused the AMA 
of “selfish, parochial, reactionary tirades 


against progress.” 


How silly can you get. 

I am interested in the truth; and in 
disseminating the truth to the American 
people concerning H.R. 4222, the King- 
Anderson bill. I am against the bill— 
not its intent, but its language; not its 
spirit, but its method. 

In my general remarks a few statistics 
are in order. I have chosen the Blue 
Cross and AHA report, 1962, rather than 
any originating with the AMA. 

In 1961—1 out of 11 Americans were 
over 65—17.0 million; females, 55 per- 
cent; males, 45 percent. 

The economic status of citizens over 
65 may interest you: 

First. Thirty-two billion dollars re- 
ceived by people over 65. One-third 
from work; two-thirds some form of 
public assistance or pension. 

Second. Twenty-nine percent of the 
civilian labor force are covered by pri- 
vate pensions—20.2 million workers. 

Their pensions amount to 25 to 40 per- 
cent of their normal pay. 

Third. The average benefit for man 
and wife under OASDI is $123.90. 

Fourth. Veterans over 65 are eligible 
for pensions for nonservice disability, 
unemployability, and low income. These 
pensions range from $40 to $150 month- 
ly. 
Fifth. Federal retirement and railroad 
pensions vary widely but are generally 
higher than OASDI benefits. 

Sixth. Fifty-two and seven-tenths 
percent received less than $1,000 yearly; 
27.1 percent males; 73.9 percent females. 

Seventh. Median income of all people 
over 65 was 83 percent higher in 1960 
than in 1950; 11.8 percent men received 
over $5,000 in 1960; 1.7 percent women 
received over $5,000 in 1960. 


REGARDING ASSETS 


Eighth. Of the family spending units 
13 percent reported no assets; 23 per- 
cent had less than $5,000; 40 percent 
had more than $10,000; 50 percent had 
more than $8,000. 

Their homes were the greatest portion 
of their assets. 

The aged group had more liquid assets. 

In 1959, 69 percent of the aged spend- 
ing units were entirely free of debt; only 
32 percent were free in all ages. 

Only 11 percent of elderly units had 
mortgage debt, versus 31 percent for all 
units. 

Twenty-six percent of the elderly units 
re personal debts—three-fifths under 
$200. 

Sixty percent of all units had personal 
debts. 


WITH RESPECT TO NONCASH INCOME 


Three billion dollars elderly income 
from noncash sources: rent on home, 
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rent free housing, food home grown, and 
so forth. 
TAX POSITION OF THE AGED 

Six million five hundred thousand of 
more than sixteen million aged filed in- 
come tax returns. 

Three million two hundred thousand 
of the returns were taxable. 

The Federal Government gives special 
consideration to age, blindness, public 
and private retirements, medical ex- 
penses. 

Certain other taxes may be unfavor- 
able to aged: property taxes, sales taxes, 
the social security tax itself. 

BUDGETARY NEEDS 


The cost of living is not as great 
among the elderly; automobiles, clothes, 
social expenses, education, infant care— 
the frills of life are not so important. 

TO SUMMARIZE 


The economic picture of the aged is 
mixed. A significant number have suf- 
ficient money. A significant number, 
however, have neither the monthly in- 
come, nor the capital assets to withstand 
protracted economic adversity. Their 
financial position is relatively immune to 
change. 

That is the reason that I have pre- 
sented my bill, H.R. 10513. It will 
eliminate those able to care for them- 
selves. It will care for those who cannot. 

While their position is inflexible, as 
a group they will tend to become more 
dependent on aid, as their numbers in- 
crease, and our taxes increase. 

This is the inevitable result of high 
taxation, of retirement programs, of in- 
creased cost of living due to decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar, of in- 
flation, of automation of our industrial 
system, and the social revolution that 
we are living in. 

In simple language, it is the result of 
the policies of management, labor, and 
government. 

And, so I repeat, despite a favorable 
tax position, except for sales taxes and 
property taxes, despite a 10-15 percent 
lower budgetary requirement in their 
overall living expense, the aged have an 
economic problem. 

You may ask, Why? My answer: 

First. They live in a fixed, inflexible 
economic state. 

Second. They are the victims of im- 
proved medical technology, living much 
longer than their ancestors—and usu- 
ally dying of long-lasting chronic dis- 
eases. 

Third. They spend much more time in 
hospitals and are subjected to the great- 
ly increased costs of such institutions. 

Yes, we have a problem of the aging. 

It is one that every American should 
be interested in solving. 

It should be solved by corporations 
and millionaires, by you and me, who 
pay taxes into the general fund of the 
Federal Government, and not under the 
social security concept, where only the 
laboring force and their counterpart 
contribute, 

This business is everybody’s business. 

And it will be expensive business, 
do not let anybody fool you. 

And, as a final word, may I say that 
it might be well for us to consider the 
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education of our youngsters, and the 
health of our oldsters, before we take 
over the social responsibilities of the rest 
of the world, friend and foe alike. 

TITLE I 


Under this title I shall briefly present 
my credentials; why I think I am en- 
titled to speak authoritatively on the 
subject of the aging. 

I am a doctor of medicine—M.D.— 
having graduated from Harvard Medi- 
cal School in 1927. 

My hospital training was at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital: It is the 
teaching hospital of Harvard. It is a 
sprawling metropolitan institution, that 
even in my day had some of the prob- 
lems we are discussing today. Social 
service originated there; M.G.H. estab- 
lished one of the early schools of nursing. 

I am 63 years of age. I have prac- 
ticed medicine for more than 30 years. 
I have grown older with a great group of 
these very people we are talking about. 
As one develops the art of medicine he 
rapidly realizes that the treatment of 
disease involves much more than pills, 
potions and prescriptions. This is espe- 
cially true of the elderly. 

In 1934, three of us organized the first 
medical service plan in the State of Ore- 
gon. Its concept was the care under in- 
surance of the low and low middle in- 
come group who could not tolerate the 
financial chaos of a serious or prolonged 
illness. 

I was an original incorporator of 
what was to become the Blue Cross or- 
ganization of my State. 

For 12 years I was a member of the 
board of medical examiners. One of 
our jobs was to mediate and settle any 
problems that arose between the medical 
profession and the public. 

As a member of the Oregon State Sen- 
ate, I was a member of a committee 
which handled the budget of the com- 
mission on the aging, we also handled 
the numerous categories of public wel- 
fare—the relation of State plans to the 
Federal programs. 

For the above reasons, as a doctor 
and as a Member of the Congress, I re- 
main interested in the aged. I am 
hopeful that my remarks may assist in 
a small way to a compromise in the fi- 
nancial approach to the solution of this 
difficult and sensitive problem. 

TITLE M 


Being a doctor, I have been unjustly 
accused many times of being the tool 
and mouthpiece of the AMA—nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

That my true status may be estab- 
lished for the Recor, I am enclosing an 
article recently written by Yvonne 
Franklin, a freelance writer for the 
Portland Oregonian, Eugene Register- 
Guard, Medford Mail-Tribune, and 
Pendleton East Oregonian, all papers 
originating in Oregon. I ask that Mrs. 
Franklin’s remarks be included in the 
Record. Interviewing me here in Wash- 
ington, this was written March 5, 1962. 
I will not read the article in full—only 
excerpts. This from the Medford Mail- 
Tribune: 


Representative Epwin R. DURNO discon- 
nected the footbone from the toebone of & 
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potential skeleton last week, leaving only 
splintered dry bones for any political op- 
ponent to put together and rattle. DURNO, 
a physician, emphatically denied that he has 
received in the past or will receive in his 
present campaign for the Senate nomination 
financial support from the American Med- 
ical Association, or that they had a hand 
in preparing his new bill on medical care 
for the aged. 

He seemed delighted that the spectre was 
raised so that he could deal with it. 

“The AMA didn’t contribute one single 
cent to my campaign for Congress,” he de- 
clared, “I have not conferred with the AMA 
concerning this bill, nor with any medical 
organization in its preparation. This is my 
own positive alternative proposal to the ad- 
ministration’s plan. 

“As a matter of fact, the AMA lobbyist 
found out about my bill because of a news 
digest story which said I planned to intro- 
duce medicare legislation,” he continued. 

“He came here to see me, sent in his card 
and I went out and talked to him. I showed 
him a copy of my proposal and he said he 
didn’t see anything wrong with it. That 
is my only contact with the AMA,” he 
concluded. 

He had said earlier that the only AMA 
function he has attended since arriving in 
Washington was a supper party at a down- 
town hotel at which medicine and politics 
were not discussed. 


I give you my word, that what was 
said in this interview is my exact re- 
lationship to the AMA. 

The remainder of the article referred 
to is as follows: 


CALLS FOR COMMISSION 


Durno’s legislation is two pronged. It 
calls for the creation of a National Advisory 
Medical Commission to study and recom- 
mend legislation for Congress not later than 
January 31, 1963. Secondly, he himself rec- 
ommends legislation that would be financed 
by Federal-State and citizen money. 

Citizens would pay private insurance com- 
panies a premium, based on the inability to 
pay—a formula worked out by income tax 
payments. The Federal Government and 
the States would contribute the balance to 
the insurance companies which would ad- 
minister the plans. All persons over 65 
would be covered for casual and catastrophic 
illnesses and doctors’ bills and hospitaliza- 
tion would be paid. 

Durno has an obvious sympathy with the 
plight of senior citizens caught in the bind 
of dwindling income and increased costs. 
He spoke feelingly of having listened to their 
fears. 

“As a practicing physician for more than 
30 years,” he said, “I have grown older with 
these people and I have seen their impover- 
ishment.” He told of their bringing him 
worries about having only social security 
income and perhaps the home they live in. 

CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS FEARED 

They fear a sudden catastrophic illness and 
the necessity of mortgaging their house, 
leaving their wives to face unpayable debts. 
They worry should they be forced to accept 
welfare aid; for welfare, too, is reimbursed 
for medical expenses should a patient have 
expendable property. 

“This has led me to the philosophy and 
political conclusion that all people over the 
age of 65 should be taken care of when they 
need medical and hospital attention,” he 
continued, 

“There is an obvious need for the Federal 
Government to participate in this medical 
hospitalization program, dependent upon the 
income and financial security of the individ- 
ual. The best way to solve it is through 
some type of insurance plan. The best type 
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I feel to be voluntary, handled by non- 
Government insurance agencies.” 

Durno has criticized the administration's 
bill as socialism and he sees in it Federal 
control. He says the Federal Government 
should have a financial responsibility for the 
medical care of its older citizens and sup- 
ports it in his bill, but he sees no danger of 
control here. 

“The Federal Government wouldn't have 
anything to do with this plan except to pro- 
vide money for persons who need it; they 
wouldn't administer it. Under the adminis- 
tration’s plan everything is under social se- 
curity,” he said. 

“The administration plan doesn’t take 
care of approximately 2 million who aren't 
under social security and who need it most,” 
he said, changing the subject. “There is 
nothing in it that takes care of catastrophic 
illness. Some doctors within hospitals are 
paid; some are not. Some hospitals are 
accredited, some not.” 

Durno explained that his philosophy of 
Federal help “is predicated on the fact that 
medical science has extended the life span 
20 years. As a result of that extension it 
has placed additional financial hardships on 
those who live those additional years.” 


LED TO CONCLUSION 


“At the same time,” he went on, “the 
Government has taken an ever-increasing 
amount of money in the form of taxes out of 
the income of those people during their most 
productive years. The end result has been a 
lessened amount of savings and a longer 
period of time in which they have to use 
their savings before they pass on. 

“These facts, combined with the infla- 
tionary spiral we have been in since 1930 
has led to a persistent and steady decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar,” he 


This he indicated led him to the conclusion 
that all people over 65 should be taken care 
of when they need medical attention. 

Durno sees no hope for his bill this year; 
however he is talking with key members of 
the Ways and Means Committee. He plans 
to see Representative WILBUR MILLS, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, chairman, who is looking 
for compromises since it is doubtful that the 
conservative majority on that committee will 
vote out the Kennedy measure. 

Durno has discussed his proposal with 
Representative JOHN Byrnes, Republican 
of Wisconsin, and Representative THomas 
Curtis, Republican, of Missouri, influential 
Republicans on Ways and Means. BYRNES is 
also Republican policy committee chairman. 
Both liked the bill, Durno plans to con- 
tinue the art of persuasion to win others to 
his legislation. 

TITLE IV 


Mr. Speaker, under title IV we will go 
through the major features of H.R. 4222, 
the King-Anderson bill, discussing with 
you what it will do for the aged of this 
country. 

Following a discussion of the King- 
Anderson bill—H.R. 4222—1I will tell you 
what it will not do. 

H.R. 4222 starts off on page 1: 

A bill to provide for payments for hospital 
services, skilled nursing home services, and 
home health services furnished to aged bene- 
ficiaries under the old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program, and for other 
purposes, 


That is exactly what the bill is, a lim- 
ited coverage for hospital and nursing 
home benefits with the beneficiary pay- 
ing up to $90 for the first 10 days of his 
hospital stay. The doctors come in 
through the back door as employees of 
the hospital. 
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On page 1, lines 3 and 4, are these 
words: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Health 
Insurance Benefits Act of 1961.” 


Here propaganda enters and truth dis- 
appears. 

A tidal wave of carefully planned 
propaganda has swept over the country, 
organizing senior citizen groups under 
the delusion that this “health insurance” 
will care for their medical needs during 
their twilight years. This is the com- 
mon understanding of the majority of 
our citizens as to what is being offered 
them. 

Public relations firms are hired to ex- 
pand upon this great exaggeration of 
promises, which will not be fulfilled. 

Title I contains the health-benefit 
provisions, along with the table of con- 
tents and the findings and declaration 
of purpose. 

Title XVI, sec. 1601, contains the “pro- 
hibition against interference” clause 
which is supposed to protect the prac- 
tice of medicine, or the manner in which 
medical services are provided, against 
the pressures of government. I wonder 
if there is anyone here so naive as to 
believe that we, as a Congress, after 
authorizing and approving this act, in- 
volving hundreds of millions, probably 
billions of dollars, would not have the 
desire, yes, and the responsibility to see 
that the money expended was used ac- 
cording to the exact wording of this bill. 

Section 1601 specifically says: 

Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
to exercise any supervision or control over 
the administration or operation of any such 
hospital, facility, or agency. 


Mr. Speaker, should this bill pass, the 
responsibility rests with the Congress. 
We must see that the money taken is 
from the general fund and not from the 
working men and working women in 
America. 

Section 1602 provides a free choice of 
facilities providing an agreement has 
been reached with the facility. Not a 
free choice, but a free choice among 
those who conform. 

Section 1603 provides and describes in- 
patient hospital services in four cate- 
gories: 

No. 1. Bed and board with the $90 deduc- 
tible feature. 

No. 2. Routine nursing, drugs, equipment 
that is customarily furnished. 

No, 3. Other diagnostic and therapeutic 


items that are customarily furnished by in- 
hospital services. 


Number (3) however, excludes, and I 
quote: 

No. 4. Medical or surgical services provided 
by a physician, resident, or intern, except 
in the field of pathology, radiology, physiatry, 
or anesthesiology, and except services rend- 
ered in the hospital by an intern, or a resi- 
dent in training under a teaching program 
approved by a recognized body approved for 
the purposes by the Secretary. 

First. I would point out that this ap- 
proved body” is by the Secretary, of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, not 
medicine, not hospital. 

Second. This bill does provide for pay- 
ment of medical fees in four categories 
and for payment in especially selected 
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areas for services rendered by interns 
and residents in training. 

Third. Mr. Speaker, I insist that this 
will result in the practice of medicine 
by the hospital. By the back door of 
the hospital, through placing the four 
categories of doctors mentioned on a 
contract basis with the hospital. 

Fourth. This bill does provide for the 
practice of medicine to that extent. It 
is unfair, it is discriminatory, it will al- 
ter the concept of freedom of choice, will 
divide medicine, and put hospitals of- 
ficially in the field of medical practice. 

Fifth. The bill does not provide for the 
services of a private duty nurse. 

Section 1603 takes up skilled nursing 
home services. 

Under (1) and I quote: 

Nursing care provided by or under the 
supervision of a registered professional nurse, 
or provided by or under the supervision of a 
licensed practical nurse. 


My criticism: It places on the same 
level registered and practical nurses. In 
the main, their education, their train- 
ing, their abilities are totally different. 

This is a dangerous, impractical sec- 
tion. 

Section 2-6 provide essentially the 
same services except that of doctors, that 
section 1602 provides. I have no objec- 
tions to these general provisions. 

Section 1603 describes rules for home 
health services. 

I have no objection to this section C 
except to point out that under “(1) for 
part time or intermittent nursing care 
provided for one under the supervision 
of a registered professional nurse“ 
eliminates the practical nurse. 

Why eliminate the practical nurse in 
home health services, and place her on 
an equal status in subsection B, under 
skilled nurses care? 

Under section 1603(d), outpatient 
hospital diagnostic services, the bill 
“limits these outpatient diagnostic serv- 
ices to a hospital, or by others under 
arrangement with them made by a 
hospital.” 

This obviously means the elimination 
of all diagnostic procedures in the doc- 
tor’s office or the medical groups or 
clinics scattered across the width and 
breadth of our land. No hospital is 
going to relinquish the lush profits of 
their laboratories and diagnostic facili- 
ties. Not only is this unfair but it is the 
practice of medicine again by the hos- 
pitals, as they practice with their staff, 
contract physicians within the hospital, 

Section 1604 is concerned with de- 
ductible features and duration of serv- 
ices. 

This brings to your attention once 
again deduction of up to $90 for hos- 
pital admissions; deduction of $20 for 
diagnostic services within the hospitals, 
and the relationship of duration of serv- 
ices between inpatient hospital care and 
skilled home nursing care. 

I would point out that section 1604 
does not provide for the very services 
that are so vitally important to our 
elder citizens; namely, catastrophic, 
longstanding chronic illness, to which 
they are most prone. 

Section 1605 “entitlement to benefits” 
defines the beneficiary as “one who has 
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attained the age of 65 and is entitled 
to monthly insurance benefits under 
section 202.” 

Because of these limitations, it is esti- 
mated that as many as 4.5 million 
people over the age of 65 would not be 
covered under this program. 

Section 1606 through 1611 define out 
the rules and regulations governing the 
provider of these services. These sec- 
tions are technical details that are un- 
important to this discussion. 

Section 1612 provides for the creation 
of a health insurance advisory council. 

This section I heartily endorse. 

The remainder of the bill sets up a 
Federal social security trust fund, spec- 
ifies the technical details of its man- 
agement, and revises the tax schedule 
upward under amendments to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

The increase of the tax is gradual 
through the sixties. After December 31, 
1968, the rate shall be 434 percent on the 
wage earner up to $5,000 of his wages. 

A similar effective rate increase would 
be levied against the employer. 

Thus on January 1, 1969, the tax rate 
would be 914 percent of $5,000 for pur- 
poses of social security. Secretary Ribi- 
coff brought up the probable necessity to 
increase the wage limit taxed to $5,200 
in the hearings. In the case of the self- 
employed the rate would be 74% percent 
on the same date. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, we come back to 
the social security concept of hospital 
and nursing home care for the aged. 

The bill provides limited assistance in 
five fields. These are hospital, nursing 
home, home care and outpatient diag- 
nostic procedures and health centers. 

Up to 90 days in a hospital with a 
$90 deductible feature; 180 days in a 
nursing home, home care, and diagnostic 
procedures in the outpatient department 
of a hospital, with the first $20 de- 
ductible. 

It would provide approximately 25 per- 
cent of the cost of medical care. 

It would raise social security taxes to 
91⁄2 percent on January 1, 1969, and on 
a $5,000, possibly $5,200 salary. 

What will it cost? These figures 
strangely vary a great deal. HEW says 
$1.100 million by 1964. Insurance under- 
writers say $2.5 billion during the same 
period. 

The New York Board of Trade using 
figures of the national health survey for 
1957-58 estimated costs for 1960 would 
have been $4.3 billion. 

These figures bear a direct relation- 
ship to expected cost and real cost of 
government medicine in Great Britain, 
Canada and New Zealand. 

The King-Anderson bill places the 
total responsibility for financing on one 
segment of our society. The working 
force and his counterpart should not be 
asked to bear this burden alone; rather 
through the General Fund, we should all 
participate. 

Next I want to tell you what the King- 
Anderson bill will not do. Its inade- 
quacy is best expressed in the negative. 

First. It will not cover 3-4.5 million 
of the aged who are not under social 
security. They are the members of so- 
ciety who need it most. 
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Second. It will take care of many el- 
derly who can well afford to take care 
of themselves. This free ride on our tax 
system is certainly unfair to the working- 
man who must foot the bill. 

Third. The pending bill would require 
everyone, regardless of income, to pay 
the same amount of taxes at the same 
rate up to $5,000 of income. 

Fourth. This bill would wipe out the 
great progress made by our private in- 
surance carriers in this field. There are 
9 million citizens over 65 with such 
policies, 

Fifth. The pending bill would not 
cover the cost of a doctor’s service at 
home, office, or except under certain cir- 
cumstances, in the hospital. 

Sixth. The pending bill would not 
cover surgeon's fees, or dental bills. 

Seventh. The pending bill would not 
cover medicine outside a hospital or 
nursing home. 

Eighth. This bill provides nothing for 
preventive medicine. No consideration 
is given to keeping the elderly person 
happy and well. This type of care is 
much more important among the aging 
than it is during the productive years of 
ones life. 

Ninth. And finally, it will fail to pro- 
vide up to 75 percent of the cost of medi- 
cal care. It is totally inadequate in the 
field that it should protect most. The 
aged are in hospitals 244 times as much 
as younger people. They are prone to 
long chronic wasting diseases of degen- 
erative character. To this kind of care 
it is seriously inadequate. 

TITLE V 


Because I felt that there was grave 
danger in the King-Anderson bill; be- 
cause I felt there was little likelihood 
that H.R. 4222 would be passed out of 
Ways and Means Committee this year, 
and because I felt there had been ample 
and expert testimony presented to the 
Committee by individuals and interested 
organizations, I am presenting my con- 
cept of medical care for the aged in H.R. 
10513. 

My bill is relatively simple, yet I think 
it might resolve all the differences, the 
confusion, and the conflicting recom- 
mendations which have been made to the 
Congress in the course of its considera- 
tion of the problem of medical care of 
the aged. 

My proposal is similar to a bill intro- 
duced by Representative Focarty, but is 
confined to medical care alone. I think 
this problem is of such magnitude to 
require the full attention of a national 
advisory medical commission. 

This medical commission would have 
21 members appointed by the President. 
They would be those people and those 
groups who know most about the so- 
ciological, economic, and medical aspects 
of the program. 

The commission would be composed of 
21 appointees, and would be: 

First. Three from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Second. Three from 
ment. 

Third. Three from the American Hos- 
pital Association. 

Fourth. Three from the American 
Medical Association. 


State govern- 
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Fifth. One representing the Insurance 
Underwriters of America. 

Sixth. One representing the Blue 
Cross Association. 

Seventh. One representing the Blue 
Shield Association. 

Eighth. One representing the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association. 

Ninth. One representing the Ameri- 
can Nursing Association. 

Tenth. One representing the para- 
medical groups. 

Eleventh. Three members from the 
public at large. 

The Commission would study and in- 
vestigate all of the present activities in 
which Federal aid is extended to State 
and local governments for the medical 
care of the aged. 

The Commission would also evaluate 
and correlate the 2,281 pages of testi- 
mony presented to the Ways and Means 
Committee last year. 

The Commission might want to pre- 
sent a majority and minority report. To 
the extent found feasible, however, the 
plan should contain the following basic 
elements: 

First. It should be voluntary. 

Second. It should be in accordance 
with the ability to pay as evidenced by 
the amount of income tax paid, with the 
Federal and State Governments contrib- 
uting the amount of the cost beyond the 
ability of the individual to pay. 

Third. It should provide adequate 
medical care, including the cost of cata- 
strophic illness. 

Fourth. It should be administered 
through nongovernmental insurance 
companies. 

Fifth. It should be a simple basic in- 
surance contract stated in a concise un- 
derstandable manner. s 

Sixth. It should provide that the con- 
tract be available to all qualified in- 
surance companies on an individual or 
cooperative basis so as to spread par- 
ticipation in the plan as widely as 
possible throughout the United States. 

Seventh. It should provide for a 
permanent advisory committee charged 
with reporting to the Congress annually 
on changing costs and changing medical 
techniques. 

Eighth. The Commission, not later 
than January 31, 1963, shall submit to 
the President for transmittal to the Con- 
gress its final report, including recom- 
mendations for legislative action. 

Ninth. Six mo after the transmit- 
tal to Congress of the final report, the 
Commission shall cease to exist. 

The technical details have not been 
brought up as I consider them irrelevant 
and not important to this discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, I would conclude my re- 
marks by saying that I am deeply sincere 
in my efforts to resolve this highly com- 
plex and complicated sociological prob- 
lem that has in its background econom- 
ics and health. 

I am saddened that it has become a 
political issue. 

My concern is for the people involved. 
Our elders, caught in an economic 
squeeze, should be enjoying their golden 
years, full of rich maturity and in many 
cases productivity. Our youngsters, in 
the work force of our country and in the 
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process of establishing homes and fam- 
ilies, are being asked to bear the full 
burden of their elders, when in reality, it 
should be all of us. 

Once the method of financing is re- 
solved, I would suggest increased empha- 
sis on other aspects of the aging pro- 


gram. 

First. There should be definite pro- 
grams of self-help. 

Second. Revise the limitations of 
earnings upward. 

Third. There should be insurance re- 
forms at both State and National levels. 

Fourth. There should be increased 
Federal aid and loan programs at lowest 
possible interest to encourage housing 
for the elderly and especially for the 
construction of multipurpose nursing 
homes and convalescence hospitals. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, I arise in the 
defense of my profession of medicine. I 
have spoken to thousands, I have re- 
ceived letters from hundreds of prac- 
ticing physicians and I assure you that 
they are in agreement with the recom- 
mendations and conclusions that I have 
expressed here today. This has been 
particularly noticeable since my intro- 
duction of H.R. 10513. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURNO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened to the gentleman's analy- 
sis of the bill H.R. 4222. I think it is 
something that had to be done. There 
is too little known about what this bill 
does not do. The gentleman’s comments 
that it supplies only 25 percent of the 
average medical expense of a family are 
very pertinent. Does not the gentleman 
agree that last year in a hearing before 
the Committee on Ways and Means Sec- 
retary Ribicoff stated that in his opinion 
a 10-percent contribution was about all 
the social security fund would stand? 

Mr. DURNO. I was attending the 
hearing on that day. Secretary Ribi- 
coff did say that 10 percent would be 
the saturation point for the social 
security tax. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution to the under- 
standing of this problem. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURNO, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest, as a fellow fresh- 
man elected to this House, to this very 
timely and worthwhile speech by my 
distinguished professiona colleague 
from Oregon. I know not only of his 
own qualifications under title II of his 
speech but also of his extensive war 
experience, his able work as a legis- 
lator and founder of the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield principle in the State of 
Oregon, but his work with State health 
in general and his long practice in 
particular. 

I think it is well at this time to dis- 
cuss just a little bit further the question 
of H.R. 4222. 

I would like to know if the gentle- 
man from Oregon, a distinguished 
physician and surgeon, would agree that 
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outside of the question of helping our- 
selves, our own families, our own kin, 
securing help where needed at county 
and State levels before the Federal Gov- 
ernment participates, maybe H.R. 4222 
is totally unnecessary. I think it is 
totally unnecessary. If the gentleman 
will yield further, this proposed com- 
pulsory Federal health program, which 
alleges to supply over 25 percent exten- 
sive and expensive service to those 
drawing social security benefits, would 
not do this at all, as the gentleman has 
so beautifully pointed out. 

And a person who cannot pay 75 per- 
cent of their charges and has a $90 
deduction from hospital care, certainly, 
cannot pay the 100 percent, and may 
need help in the 75-percent area as well 
as in the 25-percent area. Now this is 
a fact of record and one of broad accept- 
ance. I believe the gentleman would 
agree with me that the proof is in the 
broad acceptance of the Kerr-Mills bill 
which is a statute of record of the 86th 
Congress, by acceptance in the various 
States. This law went into effect less 
than 1½ years ago, October 1, 1960, to 
be exact and in the ensuing period 27 
States have endorsed it completely and 
11 others now have it under active con- 
sideration and are taking advantage of 
it. This existing law has two facets. 

For one, it provides Federal funds to 
those States wanting to establish med- 
ical assistance for the aged for those 
persons who can afford all normal living 
expenses except those of medical care or 
catastrophic medical care as it is often 
referred to. 

On the other hand, it provides match- 
ing funds to those States desiring to 
improve the scope of the total medical 
benefits for the aging who are on old- 
age assistance rolls. So the Kerr-Mills 
bill, of course, is an addition to all the 
other State health programs, many of 
which are excellent, built on this own 
Congress’ existing vendor bill, if you 
please. The law places administrative 
responsibility there at the local level 
where it belongs. It gives aid to people 
who actually need it and not just to 
those of an arbitrarily chosen age group. 

Then, on top of this, the AMA which 
does provide the personal services known 
as doctor care, among the total of med- 
ical cost, have gone in with the Blue 
Shield organization and recently an- 
nounced a jointly sponsored program 
under which any elderly person in the 
lower income brackets can obtain a wide 
range, including catastrophic care bene- 
fits for as little as $3 a month, I hope 
the gentleman would agree with me 
further that the social security system 
proposal should, therefore, be stopped in 
its tracks. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. DURNO. I thank the distin- 
guished doctor, my fellow freshman col- 
league in the Congress from Missouri. 
He has served in many facets in medi- 
cine in peace and in war and is an au- 
thority on this subject. I particularly 
appreciate his remarks with respect to 
the Kerr-Mills approach. I would point 
out to the gentleman the reason I am 
bringing out this bill of mine is that 
there has been so much confusion— 
there have been so many interested par- 
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ties—there have been 2,281 pages of 
testimony before the Committee on Ways 
and Means on this problem last summer 
and these are all experts on medical 
care. They are people in the field of 
hospitals, they are people in the field of 
medicine, they are people in the field of 
government, they are people in the 
field of labor, they are people in the field 
of Blue Cross and Blue Shield and in 
the Insurance Underwriters of America. 

Now the Committee on Ways and 
Means is a tremendous committee, a 
wonderful committee. But it has a tre- 
mendous amount of duties to perform in 
this session of the Congress. I was 
doubtful as to whether or not further 
consideration would be given to that bill, 
and so in an effort to get something 
which would really be worthwhile and 
which would strike at the heart of the 
problem, I am proposing my measure. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURNO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. LANGEN. I want to take this 
time to compliment my colleague, the 
distinguished gentleman from Oregon, 
for the very eloquent and excellent man- 
ner in which he has documented for the 
Members of the House this material on 
a very significant and controversial 
subject. As one who has had the op- 
portunity of serving with the gentleman 
on committees, I can truthfully say this 
is only another example of the very 
precise and detailed manner in which he 
approaches all of the problems that come 
before us. On today particularly, we 
in the Congress and the people of the 
United States should be grateful for the 
contribution he has made by offering a 
clarity and an understanding of this 
problem which obviously needs the at- 
tention and serious consideration of the 
Congress. 

Mr. DURNO. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota very much for those 
very kind remarks. 

May I add one more thing for the 
Record, because I think the people per- 
haps will be reading it. They may won- 
der where they can get some impersonal 
facts and figures and statistics that are 
not oriented around the whipping boy, 
the AMA, but are part of a release by the 
Blue Cross Association and the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. This is a 
brandnew book entitled “Financing of 
the Health Care of the Aged, a Study 
of the Dimensions of the Problem.” It is 
in two parts, and I think it is available 
to anybody who would write to the Blue 
Cross Association or the American Hos- 
pital Association. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. DURNO. I will be happy to. 

Mr. HALL. I would like to rise again 
to compliment the gentleman, as my col- 
league before me has done, on the clear, 
succinct, and able way in which he has 
presented this factfinding, straight- 
from-the-shoulder, down-to-earth an- 
alysis of exactly where we stand and 
particularly has brought out the fact 
that the existing legislation on the bill 
H.R. 4222 would require the taxpayers 
and the earners who are in a relative 
minority now, to pay and be taxed and 
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have withheld from their salaries a cer- 
tain proportion of their wages, match 
the salaries of their employees creating 
a fund for the care of all, by discrimina- 
tory means of reaching a certain age, 
whether or not these people, indeed, are 
in need of that care. 

You have further pointed out beauti- 
fully, in my opinion, Dr. Durno, the fact 
that this is engaging in corporate prac- 
tice to the tune of 40,000 or 50,000 esti- 
mated physicians that work in hospitals, 
such as the radiologists, the anesthe- 
tists, the pathologists, the physiother- 
apists, and the others. Corporate 
practice is not in our modern system 
of medicine, and this was a finding of the 
Hess committee, a self-censuring com- 
mittee of the American Medical Associa- 
tion years ago. You have very aptly, 
I think, dubbed it as the 25 percent bill. 
And, certainly they brought out that it 
brings in not only big government, col- 
lective government, but a certain amount 
of interference and also that it elimi- 
nates freedom of choice. For these rea- 
sons alone we would not like the bill and 
perhaps second the motion and associate 
ourselves with your idea that much of 
it is perhaps political gain. 

I would like to call your attention, 
just as you have in quoting a recent 
book, to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
March 6 under the title of “Administra- 
tion Medical Proposal, a Mirage.” That 
is an expression we use out West for 
water in the desert when it really is not 
there. In involves an analysis by the 
Aetna Insurance Co. actuaries as to the 
25-percent effectiveness of this bill, 

Further, if the gentleman would yield 
additionally, I would like to go back ta 
the first session of this Congress, to the 
Record of September 7, under the gen- 
eral title of “Operation Survival,” where 
some of these things are clearly laid out 
that would be detrimental and constitute 
a further hoax on the public. 

I certainly want to thank the gentle- 
man for what he has done today and 
associate myself with everything except 
those portions with which he has dissoci- 
ated himself. And, perhaps the new bill, 
which I have not had the opportunity 
to study, but if it involves such princi- 
ples as being voluntary and according to 
ability to pay and the need and the ade- 
quate care of the people and the avail- 
ability to all, spread across the country, 
with commissions set up, and a clear, di- 
rect report to the Congress, that part I 
am certainly endorsing. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. DURNO. I want to thank, again, 
the gentleman from Missouri who, as I 
have previously said, is so eminently 
qualified in this field. He has contrib- 
uted materially to the discussion of the 
problem here today. 


RAILROAD MERGERS 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
belief that the present railroad merger 
movement has reached such an extensive 
scale that it now has become a real threat 
to the future welfare of the Nation. 
With this thought in mind, I have today 
introduced in the House a joint resolu- 
tion which is similar to one introduced 
last year by a number of my colleagues. 
Unlike these earlier resolutions, which 
called for a moratorium on railroad 
mergers only until the end of this year, 
my resolution would suspend the author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to approve railroad consolidations, 
mergers, or acquisitions of control for a 
period of 2 years from the date of its 
enactment, or until such earlier time that 
Congress has completed its study and 
enacted whatever remedial legislation its 
investigation reveals may be necessary. 

A comprehensive study of our national 
transportation problems recently com- 
pleted by a special study group for the 
Senate Commerce Committee warned 
that the merger process should be halted 
temporarily until a proper overall plan 
is evolved lest irreparable damage be 
done to our existing railroad network. 
It is my belief that unless prompt action 
is taken, we may soon find that the 
inadequacies of the present law govern- 
ing railroad mergers, which was enacted 
during the great depression when dif- 
ferent economic conditions prevailed, 
may result in actions destructive not 
only of our national railroad network, 
but also of our national economic po- 
tential in the crucial years ahead. The 
American people, Mr. Speaker, have too 
much to lose from poorly planned, un- 
sound merger proposals whose only ob- 
jectives are to increase short-term prof- 
its by cutting services to the public, 
fostering monopoly, and weakening our 
national defense and the potential for 
economic progress. Action on railroad 
mergers, in my view, clearly needs to be 
halted temporarily until Congress can 
study the problem and enact whatever 
amendments may be needed to protect 
the public interest. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
James C. Davis, for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
March 29. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WALTER and to include an address 
made by the Attorney General at the 
University of Berlin together with a 
statement he made on the Berlin City 
Hall steps. 

Mr. Tol and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. LIBONATI. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lancen) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FINO, 
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Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. BALDWIN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Everett) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. KINd of California. 

Mr. Gary. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. Boccs in two instances. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. MURPHY. 

Mr. Ropo in two instances. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4130. An act to provide assistance to 
Menominee County, Wis., and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 5968. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 2533. An act to amend the requirements 
for participation in the 1962 feed grain pro- 
gram. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1850. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to reporting that the appro- 
priation to the Department of Justice for 
“Fees and expenses of witnesses” for the 
fiscal year 1962, has been reapportioned on 
a basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, pur- 
suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 665); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1851. A letter from the Chief, National 
Guard Bureau, transmitting the Annual Re- 
port of the Chief, National Guard Bureau, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1852. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Lo- 
gistics) transmitting a report on extraordi- 
nary contractual actions to facilitate the na- 
tional defense for the calendar year 1961, 
pursuant to Public Law 85-804; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1853. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
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public notice of settlements in patent inter- 
ferences”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1854. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend section 4281, title 
18, of the United States Code to increase 
from $30 to $100, the amount of gratuity 
which may be furnished by the Attorney 
General to prisoners discharged from im- 
prisonment or released on parole”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 22, 
1962, the following bills were reported 
on March 23, 1962: 


Mr, DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R, 6984. A bill to provide for 
a method of payment of indirect costs of 
research and development contracted by the 
Federal Government at universities, colleges, 
and other educational institutions; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1485). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 10613. A bill to eliminate 
the requirements for certain detailed es- 
timates in the annual budgets; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1486). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 10652. A bill to amend 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 to 
provide a more reasonable allowance for 
transportation of house trailers or mobile 
dwellings by certain governmental officers 
and employees upon their transfer from one 
Official station to another; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1487). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 10904. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1488). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 22, 
1962, the following bill was reported on 
March 24, 1962: 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 4999. A bill to in- 
crease the opportunities for training of 
physicians, dentists, and professional public 
health personnel, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1489). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted March 26, 1962] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 8567. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
create trial boards for the U.S. Park Police, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1490). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 510. Resolu- 
tion authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of part 1 of the hearings held before 
the Committee on Education and Labor on 
the impact of imports and exports; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1491). 
be printed. 

Mr, HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 405. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of hearings on civil 
defense for the Committee on Government 
Operations; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1492). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 25. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of a veterans’ bene- 
fits calculator; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1493). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 408. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of the publication entitled “Our Flag” 
as a House document, and providing for ad- 
ditional copies; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1494). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 419. 
Concurrent resolution providing for addi- 
tional copies of “Hearings on Small Business 
Problems in the Poultry Industry, 87th Con- 
gress”; without amendment (Rept. No. 1495). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 451. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of House Document 
218, 87th Congress, Ist session, entitled In- 
augural Addresses of the Presidents of the 
United States”; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1496). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 541. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Hearings Relating to Revision of H.R. 
9120 and H.R. 5751 To Amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950", 87th Con- 
gress, Ist session; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1497). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 542, Resolution 
providing for additional copies of House Doc- 
ument No. 118, 86th Congress, Ist session, 
entitled “The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, What It Is—What It 
Does“; without amendment (Rept. No. 1498). 
Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 412. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of House Report No. 
1282, parts 1 and 2, 87th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion; without amendment (Rept. No. 1499). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 414. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of “Hearings Relating 
to H.R. 4700, To Amend Section 11 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, as 
Amended (the Fund for Social Analysis)”, 
87th Congress, Ist session; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1500). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 416. 
Concurrent resolution to print as a House 
document the publication “Guide to Sub- 
versive Organizations and Publications” and 
to provide for the printing of additional 
copies; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1501). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 946. A bill to extend to oyster planters 
the benefits of the provisions of the present 
law which provide for production disaster 
loans for farmers and stockmen; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1502). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 


Ordered to 
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Papers. House Report No. 1503. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 22, 
1962, the following bill was introduced 
March 23, 1962: 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 10904. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and 
for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred March 26, 1962 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 10905. A bill to authorize the grades 
of major general and brigadier general in the 
Medical Service Corps of the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 10906. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for addi- 
tional depreciation deductions and to elimi- 
nate certain inequities in the valuation of 
inventories; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 10907. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide for marketing quotas on Irish 
potatoes through establishment of acreage 
allotments; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS: 

H.R. 10908. A bill to establish a basic 
policy for the determination of statutory 
salaries and the annual review of the ade- 
quacy of the major statutory pay systems of 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 10909. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to provide for a National 
Highway Academy; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 10910. A bill to provide that cigarettes 
sold in interstate commerce shall be pack- 
aged and marked so as to show the nicotine 
content and the tar content of the cigarettes 
in each package; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 10911. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs; to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

By Mr, JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 10912. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Whiskeytown National Rec- 
reation Area in the State of California; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 10913. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 to provide 
that the Armory Board may not establish 
parking fees in excess of 50 cents for pri- 
vate passenger cars at the District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 10914. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the 175th anniversary of the 
first ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States, by the State of Delaware; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice. 
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By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 10915. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to establish a Court of Veterans’ 
Appeals and to preseribe its jurisdiction and 
functions; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 10916. A bill to amend the act known 
as the Life Insurance Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and the 
act known as the Fire and Casualty Act of 
the District of Columbia, approved October 
3, 1940; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10917. A bill to increase the supply 
of available investment capital for the fi- 
nancing of sales and rental housing by ex- 
tending to certain corporate obligations 
Federal Housing Administration insurance 
benefits similar to those available for mort- 
gages; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 10918. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to prohibit the inclusion of 
draperies and carpeting as part of the mort- 
gage security in the case of FHA-insured 
mortgages covering multifamily rental hous- 
ing projects; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 10919. A bill to amend the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to authorize 
the payment of rewards to persons who fur- 
nish information leading to convictions of 
organizations or individuals of failure to 
register as required by such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

H.R. 10920. A bill to amend title IX of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
which may be made available to the States 
out of the employment security administra- 
tion account for certain administrative ex- 
penditures; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, PELLY: 

H.R. 10921. A bill to provide medical care 
for certain persons engaged on board a vessel 
in the care, preservation, or navigation of 
such vessel; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 10922. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchange certain 
lands in the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10923. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 526), as 
amended, relating to the establishment of 
a register of names in the Department of 
Commerce of certain motor vehicle drivers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 10924. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 10925. A bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to pay for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 10926. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Fort San Marcos National 
Historic Site; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H. R. 10927. A bill modifying the Calcasieu 
River and Pass, La., navigation project, to 
provide for the construction of a salt-water 
barrier system; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 10928. A bill to transfer casein or lac- 
tarene to the free list of the Tariff Act of 
1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 
H.R. 10929. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
of the Interior to exchange certain lands 
in the State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. ASHLEY: 
H.J. Res. 672. Joint resolution to tempo- 
rarily suspend the say of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve consolida- 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Con. Res. 455. Concurrent resolution des- 
ignating the week of May 20 to May 26, 
1962, as “National Highway Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. Con. Res. 456. Concurrent resolution to 
insure equal rights and self-determination 
for the peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Con. Res. 457. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for printing as a House document the 
script, “Autopsy on Operation Abolition”; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXI, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting the enactment 
of a bill which legalizes the use of wiretap- 
ping evidence in courts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to House Memorial No. 4, requesting that 
evidence be submitted relating to an allega- 
tion that a few thousand Communists are 
concentrated in key departments of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing medi- 
cal care for the elderly through social secu- 
rity financing; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. COLLIER introduced a bill (HR. 
10930) for the relief of Thomas Argyris, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

260. By Mr. DOOLEY: Resolution of the 
Council of the City of New Rochelle, N.Y., 
requesting the U.S. Government to cede Da- 
vids Island (Fort Slocum) to the city of New 
Rochelle upon the discontinuance of its use 
by the U.S. Army; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

261. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Arthur 
G. Boyd, executive secretary, California 
State Board of Agriculture, Sacramento, 
Calif., relative to price supports for milk; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

262. Also, petition of Marian S. Irvin, city 
clerk, Bakersfield, Calif., relative to opposing 
the taxation of interest on bonds for public 
improvements; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 26, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962) 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable LEE 
Metcatr, a Senator from Montana. 

Rev. R. B. Culbreth, D.D., pastor of 
Metropolitan Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, our 
heads and hearts are bowed in Thy 
presence today, because Thou art the 
Almighty Sovereign Ruler of this uni- 
verse. We acknowledge our limitations, 
and plead our need for Thy assistance. 
We inyoke Thy spirit to enter our minds 
and give us wisdom to make right 
decisions. Make us bigger than our 
differences, wiser than our enemies, and 
firm believers in the power that comes 
from Thee. We pray Thy blessings to- 
day upon our President and Vice Presi- 
dent, our Senators, and all Congressmen, 

O, our Father, may we ever remember 
that the right to rule is a gift from Thee, 
and that we are responsible to Thee for 
all our actions. We acknowledge our 
weaknesses and common failures, and 
ask that in Thy divine mercy forgive- 
ness may be ours. Give to us an assur- 
ance of Thy presence today. As Thou 
didst move upon the face of waters, move 
our hearts to wisdom and understand- 
ing, love and truth, honesty and honor, 
good will toward men, patience in well- 
doing, and true gladness of heart. We 
pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1962. 


To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Lee Merca.r, a Senator from 
the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 
March 24, 1962, was dispensed with. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 9 O'CLOCK 
AM, TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate finishes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 9 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF CONTRACTING FOR RE- 
BUILD OF TRACK SHOE ASSEMBLIES FOR 
COMBAT VEHICLES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of contracting 
by the Ordnance Corps, Department of the 
Army, for rebuild of track shoe assemblies 
for combat vehicles, dated March 1962 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON COMPILATION OF GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE FINDINGS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the compilation of General 
Accounting Office findings and recommenda- 
tions for improving Government operations, 
fiscal year 1961 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro- 
tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“RESOLUTION 49 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to authorize a review of plans for 
the multipurpose development of the 
Genesee River 


“Whereas it is the public policy of the 
United States and of the State of New York 
to undertake the multipurpose planning and 
development of river basins in the interest 
of flood control, navigation, water supply, 
pollution abatement, irrigation, soll con- 
servation, recreation, fish and wildlife man- 
agement, and other related water and land 
uses; and 

“Whereas the Genesee River is one of the 
most important and valuable natural re- 
sources in Eastern United States; and 

“Whereas the Genesee River Basin, except 
for small areas tributary to its headwaters, 
lies in the State of New York and contributes 
greatly to all facets of the economy of the 
State; and 

“Whereas studies undertaken by the Tem- 
porary State Commission on Water Resources 
Planning of the State of New York, in coop- 
eration with the water resources commis- 
sion, in the State conservation department, 
have indicated a recognized public need for 
the prompt planning and development of the 
water and land resources of the Genesee 
River Basin; and 

“Whereas these studies recognize that many 
of the areas within the basin have water 
needs requiring the development of new or 
additional sources of public water supply; 
that flooding, erosion, and drainage problems 
exist and require corrective action in at least 
half of the basin; that a need for irrigation 
water exists in several areas of the basin; 
that the creation of additional water sup- 
plies is necessary to retain existing indus- 
tries within the basin and to attract new 
industries; that pollution of the Genesee 
River and its tributaries is a problem con- 
stituting a waste of a valuable natural re- 
source which should be abated and con- 
trolled; and that the proximity of the basin 
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to large metropolitan areas makes it suitable 
for all types of recreational development; and 

“Whereas the United States heretofore has 
caused studies and surveys of the Genesee 
River to be made by the Corps of Engineers 
which filed reports, including those con- 
tained in House Document No. 615, 78th 
Congress, 2d session, embracing basinwide 
plans for improvement of flood control, navi- 
gation, and other related water and land 
resources; and 

“Whereas the United States has construct- 
ed on the Genesee River at Mount Morris a 
reservoir and dam for the single purpose of 
flood control; and 

“Whereas, the United States, as a result of 
its studies and activities, has amassed a great 
amount of technical, scientific, and other 
data relating to the Genesee River Basin; 
and 

“Whereas the State of New York desires 
to cooperate with the United States in fur- 
thering a study for a broad plan for the 
multipurpose development and use of the 
water and land resources of the Genesee River 
Basin: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby respectfully memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to take the neces- 
sary steps to request the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, created under the 
River and Harbor Act, to review reports on 
the Genesee River, N.Y., contained in House 
Document No. 615, 78th Congress, 2d session, 
and any other reports, with a view of deter- 
mining whether any modification of the 
basinwide plans should be made at this time 
with respect to improvements for flood con- 
trol, navigation, and other related water 
and land resources, and to require the Corps 
of Engineers, in making the study, to coor- 
dinate fully with the State of New York, 
and other Federal agencies concerned, to 
insure full consideration of all views on, and 
requirements of, all interrelated matters 
which those agencies may develop with re- 
spect to programs for flood prevention, water 
supply, stream pollution abatement, recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife management, irriga- 
tion, soil conservation, and related water and 
land resources; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to each Member thereof 
from the State of New York. 

“By order of the senate: 

“JOHN J. SULLIVAN, 
“Secretary.” 


A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the City of Niagara Falls, N.Y., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide funds 
to prevent floods in the upper Niagara River; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Long Beach, Calif., expressing 
opposition to the imposition of a Federal 
income tax on income from State and local 
bonds; to the Committee on Finance. 

The memorial of Hugh F. O'Neil, of Ogden, 
Utah, remonstrating against the purchase 
of bonds of the United Nations, and the 
withdrawal from that organization; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Resolutions adopted at the State Con- 
ference of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Michigan, at Detroit, Mich., re- 
lating to the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Park, Mich., and so forth; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


TAX BILL HITS OLDSTERS 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, for the 
past 2 years, I have vigorously opposed 
any tampering with the present dividend 
credit and exclusion provisions of our 
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internal revenue law. It is the only re- 
lief—and woefully small, at that— 
against two tax bites out of the same 
profit dollar. The average person, 
through savings and investment, is en- 
deavoring to help himself prepare for 
greater independence in the years of re- 
tirement. We ought not penalize the 
efforts of self-help. 

I oppose, too, the request of the ad- 
ministration to withhold income of this 
type at its source. The withholding pro- 
vision incorporated in the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means version of 
the Revenue Act of 1962 carries with it 
elements of inequity and of inequality. 
Many depositors and shareholders—the 
great majority of whom are persons of 
modest income—will be unjustly denied, 
through withholding, the use and the 
possible expansion of their dividends and 
interest. Mr. President, the redtape of 
refund procedures is a frustrating thing. 

Furthermore, the quarterly refund is a 
cumbersome method by which to at- 
tempt restitution. As the House minor- 
ity report pointed out: 

It will produce both massive withholding 
and administrative chaos. 


This legislation will most affect those 
who are in the modest income brackets 
and who are retired and live off income 
which they have set aside during their 
earning years. 

The Los Angeles Herald-Examiner has 
brought this matter to the attention of 
its readers, in a recent excellent edi- 
torial entitled “Tax Bill Hits Oldsters,” 
and also in a news article entitled Pro- 
test 20-Percent Dividend, Interest Tax,” 
which was published on March 13. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
and the article be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, in connection with my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald-Ex- 
aminer, Mar. 1, 1962] 
Tax BILL Hirs OLDSTERS 

A new Federal tax bill which already has 
cleared the hurdle of the House Ways and 
Means Committee threatens to affect mil- 
lions of Americans, especially those in the 
retirement or old-age bracket. 

In the tax bill will be included a new 
system of tax withholding on dividends and 
most interest. 

As Herald-Examiner financial columnist 
Leslie Gould puts it: 

“There are around 3 million 65 years and 
older shareowners. These are the ones who 
will be hardest—and unfairly—hit by the 
dividend withholding. This income may be 
their major source of revenue, but they may 
have to wait to collect all of it. 

In southern California, where so many 
thousands of retired couples have come to 
live out their declining days, the problem 
will be particularly acute. 

The Government’s principal purpose in 
urging the new withholding plan is praise- 
worthy. 

The administration has stated its belief 
that the plan will net millions of taxpayers 
who have been “forgetting” to declare divi- 
dends and interest. Thus the Federal Treas- 
ury will be greatly enriched, and other hon- 
est taxpayers will not be stuck so heavily in 
the future. 

However, there is another phase which 
must be considered. 
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If money due the taxpayer is withheld 
from him for a year or more, this means that 
the taxpayer will be deprived of the use of 
that money which he normally would have 
received as soon as the bank or corporation 
paid it. 

The old people, the pensioners and the 
families which have retired with a little 
nestegg which emphasizes income from divi- 
dends and interest must not be bypassed 
or forgotten in the rush to get some extra 
bucks for Uncle Sam. 

This new control over personal incomes 
would start at the rate of 20 percent earned 
through interest or dividends. The tax- 
payer, however, still has the privilege of 
applying for a refund if he can prove that 
he paid more taxes than he owed. 

Under the plan, children under 18 could 
obtain exemption from withholding taxes on 
their savings accounts by filing statements 
with their savings institutions. Taxpayers 
65 and older who expect to have no tax 
liability at the end of the year also could 
file statements with their savings institu- 
tions. 

However, there would be no exemptions 
from withholding taxes on dividends. Stock- 
holders anticipating no income tax liability 
at the end of the year could claim the 
withheld taxes by applying to the Treasury 
as often as four times a year. 

The oldsters, of course, would be penalized 
because they would be deprived of 20 per- 
cent of the dividends cash they had been 
receiving. And eyen though they could apply 
for refunds as often as four times a year, 
what would that mean? 

For those too weary almost to get to gro- 
cery stores or drugstores, it would be a 
heavy chore to be constantly filing refund 
claims. Also, with typical official redtape, 
how soon would they be paid these refunds? 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 
Examiner, Mar. 13, 1962] 


House Unir Gers HUGE PETITION—PROTEST 
80-PERCENT DIVIDEND, INTEREST Tax 
(By Barbara Kober) 

WASHINGTON, March 13.—A petition in op- 
position to legislation for a withholding tax 
on dividends and interest has been presented 
to the House Ways and Means Committee by 
the Investors League. 

William Jackman, president of the league, 
estimated more than 5 million signatures 
have poured in from all over the United 
States. 

He said the petitions give “sufficient evi- 
dence that the American public views as 
unfair and unwarranted a withholding of 
tax on dividends and interest. A tax which 
will take one-fifth of the small income of 
so many Americans who will really need this 
for their living.” 

The signatures were obtained through pe- 
titions circulated by the league and by in- 
dividuals and also through forms printed in 
newspapers throughout the country. 

The petition said the proposal now before 
Congress tends “to destroy individual in- 
vestment incentive and saving by establish- 
ing a 20-percent withholding tax on divi- 
dend and savings income.” 

It called upon Members of Congress to re- 
ject the proposals on behalf of the millions 
of voting citizens and investors in America. 


A TRUCKLOAD 

Representative Mason, Republican, of Il- 
linois, ranking member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, received the truck- 
load of telegrams, letters, and petitions. 

Jackman said if the withholding tax bill 
is passed in the House and sent to the 
Senate, his organization will then present 
the petitions to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Senator Curtis, Republican, of Nebraska, 
a member of the Senate group, was ready 
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to receive the petitions if that move should 
become necessary. 
PAPERS AIDED 


All together about 30 newspapers printed 
the petition Jackman said. Some were ad- 
vertisements paid for by the league. Others 
were paid for by the community and others 
by the newspaper itself. 

One paper, in a small town in Pennsyl- 
vania, used a full page ad along with an 
editorial opposing the withholding tax legis- 
lation. 

Jackman said the signatures represent the 
opinion of the American people that “Fed- 
eral withholding tax on dividends and in- 
terest is just the start of further Govern- 
ment encroachment on private income.” 


DEDICATION OF POINT LOMA 
SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PLANT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
KUCHEL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I think 
one of the great accomplishments of 
the Congress in the last several years 
was the enactment into law of a bill au- 
thorizing construction of full-scale saline 
water conversion plants. I was very 
glad in the Senate to have coauthored 
legislation of this kind. ] 

Several days ago, in San Diego, Calif., 
suitable dedication ceremonies were con- 
ducted at the Point Loma saline water 
conversion plant located there. I made 
some comments on that occasion, and 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KUCHEL 


Secretary Udall, Governor Brown, Mayor 
Dail, and fellow Californians, I am delighted 
to be present at these dedication ceremonies 
which typify man’s resolve to apply all the 
imagination, skill, and perseverance he 
possesses to finding answers to problems 
which challenge us in many ways. On this 
occasion, we are celebrating a heartwarming 
example of close cooperation by Federal, 
State, and local governments, private indus- 
try, and scientific agencies to meet one 
extraordinary and serious challenge. 

This saline water conversion plant, the 
only one on the Pacific coast and built under 
a law which I was proud to cosponsor, repre- 
sents a significant milestone in a long 
endeavor to assure continued progress and 
improved living conditions for our own 
people. But it has far more meaning be- 
cause of the fundamental fact that water is 
even more necessary than food to human 
existence and survival. 

Water can be an invaluable tool in forging 
a reliable and just peace around the globe. 
Adequate supplies will promote the develop- 
ment of newly emerging independent nations 
and relieve the pressures of exploding world 
populations. 

America is, indeed, fortunate in having the 
sea around much of its perimeter. We find 
hope for the future in the fact that 24 of our 
50 States have tidal shorelines, A tremen- 
dous untapped resource is at the doorstep 
of many highly productive agricultural and 
industrial areas and adjacent to a large num- 
ber of our fastest growing concentrations of 
people. 

The vital importance of fresh water is 
widely appreciated by California. Our citi- 
zens realize the essential role it played in 
our past development and they appreciate 
we must guarantee adequate supplies if we 
are to continue growing. They assumed un- 
precedented obligations to undertake such 
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imposing works as nearby Hoover Dam and 
the All-American Canal, the vast Central 
Valley project still being expanded to meet 
demands of the future, and the first breath- 
taking phase of the California water plan on 
the distant Feather River. 

The urgency of engaging in such ventures 
and of embarking on a program such as this 
Point Loma installation will carry on is 
driven home by the findings of the Select 
Senate Committee on Natural Water Re- 
sources of which I was vice chairman. Our 
final report warned that America’s gross 
water requirements will double by 1980 and 
will triple by the start of the next century. 
We measured carefully the distribution of 
water resources and came to the inescapable 
conclusion that bold action is imperative to 
make sure that water shortages do not con- 
trol the future destiny of our Nation. 

For this reason, an unremitting effort to 
perfect methods and processes of desaliniza- 
tion is necessary and desirable. Surface and 
ground water will continue, of course, to be 
for a long period the principal supply sources 
for our homes, factories, and farms. But to 
remedy the lamentable imbalance of re- 
sources provided by nature, we must strive 
diligently and persistently to conserve and 
expand these supplies through purification, 
prevention of pollution, and conversion, as 
well as by impoundment and conveyance 
over long distances. 

In the application of scientific and tech- 
nical tools to this problem, cost is an 
inescapable factor. I am dismayed that 
skeptics in some places regard this consid- 
eration as a possibly insurmountable barrier. 
On the contrary, it is encouraging and de- 
serving of emphasis that the increased effi- 
ciency and expanded knowledge gained 
through laboratory research and experimen- 
tation have slashed the cost by 400 percent. 
Even more meaningful is the sensational 
improvement in quality, as evidenced by the 
promise this Point Loma plant’s output will 
be 99.995 percent pure. 

To those of faint hope, let me observe 
that while the present cost of water from 
conversion is nearly three times that of sur- 
face supplies, today’s price of approximately 
$1 to $1.25 per thousand gallons is far below 
the figure of $5 when our research program 
was launched. 

California has a concrete example of the 
benefits from such efforts in the parched 
city of Coalinga on the west side of the San 
Joaquin Valley. While still forced to limit 
consumption severely, that hard-pressed 
community placed in operation a scientific 
conversion process to escape the necessity 
and the expense of importing potable water 
in tank cars. The scientific advances made 
possible by research sponsored by our Fed- 
eral Government now provide those Cali- 
fornia residents with water at one-fifth its 
former price. 

Who can fail to regard an investigation 
and experimentation program making possi- 
ble such action as anything but a worth- 
while investment? Certainly relief of the 
sort enjoyed by Coalinga warrants pressing 
forward and holds out a promise worth seek- 
ing. 

Where no adequate surface supplies are 
available on an economically or engineering- 
ly feasible basis, desalinization may become 
the primary source of water. For specialized 
agriculture, technological processes may hold 
the key to life. For colonization of arid 
areas abounding in mineral resources, con- 
version can point the way. 

An adequate supplemental supply of good 
quality fresh water, such as the million gal- 
lons daily this plant will pour into the San 
Diego system, can eventually mean relief 
from worry. The operation may yield knowl- 
edge of ways to cut costs and thus constitute 
a gigantic stride on the road to sufficiency. 

Such facts caused me to support enthusi- 
astically several pieces of legislation referred 
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to our Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee to extend and broaden our research pro- 
gram and to authorize this and four other 
installations to conduct full-scale tests and 
demonstrations. The facility we are putting 
“on stream” here today is a tangible expres- 
sion of faith and zeal in our endeavors to 
preserve and expand freedom for mankind 
and to rectify the shortcomings of nature. 

So it is an honor to take part in this 
meaningful event and a privilege to be asso- 
ciated with such an enterprise. 


IMPORTANCE OF WILDLIFE REF- 
UGES IN PACIFIC, COAST FLY- 
WAY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
KUCHEL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last year 
I introduced legislation which would give 
congressional sanction to the Tule Lake 
Wildlife Refuge Area, in California and 
Oregon, This proposal has been ap- 
proved by every conservation group in 
America; it has been approved by the 
State governments; it has been approved 
by the Federal Department of the In- 
terior, 

Over the last half century the refuge 
for migratory waterfowl in the Pacific 
coast flyway has been handled simply by 
Executive decree. It is now believed that 
it is in the interest of sound conserva- 
tion to have the Congress of the United 
State by statute give protection to that 
area; and I hope the bill I have intro- 
duced—now pending before the Senate 
Interior Committee—will receive com- 
mittee approval, and thereafter will re- 
ceive the approval of the Senate as a 
whole. Under those circumstances, I 
think approval by the House of Rep- 
resentatives would follow. 

Mr. President, last March I had the 
honor to speak before the Duck Hunters, 
in San Francisco, Calif. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of my re- 
marks on that occasion be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sounp CONSERVATION REQUIRES CONGRES- 
SIONAL PROTECTION OF WILDLIFE REFUGES IN 
Pac Coast FLYWAY 

(By Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL) 

I am delighted to meet with you here to- 
night and discuss some of the conservation 
problems in which I know your organization 
shares a keen and longstanding interest. Re- 
cently a small group has accused me of being 
for the “ducks” rather than the people“ be- 
cause of my attempt to stabilize the wild- 
life refuge boundaries in the Klamath basin 
of Oregon and California. Your organization 
and many other conservation, recreation, and 
sportsmen groups like you are ample proof 
that this issue cannot be categorized so 
simply and emotionally. I might add that 
any duck who has ever seen me in a wet, 
marshy blind at 4 o’clock in the morning 
would know that I am truly his friend, and I 
am sure a harmless one, but I assure you that 
this is as far as it goes for the ducks. What 
is involved here and in other parts of our 
land is the need to preserve a priceless herit- 
age for future generations as a matter of 
clear-cut public policy, 

The problems that confront conservation- 
ists and sportsmen throughout America 
stem from the greatly increased demands 
being placed on all our waterfowl resources. 
This is caused by an exploding population, 
an ever-increasing agriculture, and a con- 
stantly mounting demand for utilizing more 
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efficiently our available water resources. The 
Tule Lake area, with which I have been con- 
cerned for many years, strikingly illustrates 
the interaction of these competing demands. 

As our national population has increased, 
so has California's and at a greater rate. At 
the turn of the 21st century it is conserva- 
tively estimated that California’s population 
will have grown from our present 17 million 
to almost 50 million people. 

With the growth of American industry and 
agriculture, our most productive fish and 
wildlife habitats have been disappearing at 
an alarming rate. Originally within the 
United States, there were 127 million acres 

_ of wetlands. A few years ago this was slight- 
ly over 70 million acres, of which less than 
23 million were truly suitable as fish and 
wildlife habitat. In the Tule Lake area of 
California a similar situation has occurred. 
Around 1900 there were 400,000 acres of 
marsh and water in the upper Klamath 
basin. This is no longer so. In fact, since 
1940, approximately 34,000 acres of wetlands 
have been drained in this area alone. 

Through the construction of irrigation 
works, the lower Klamath and Tule Lake 
areas have been reduced from 187,000 acres 
of uncontrolled, alternately flooded and dry 
areas of rangeland to almost 25,000 acres of 
stabilized lake and marshland that can be 
managed efficiently for waterfowl purposes. 
While this development has been of benefit 
to both agricultural and wildlife use in the 
area, there is now need to maintain this 
balance and the status quo. 

Our country's fish and wildlife problems 
and their relationship to our overall water 
resource development became very evident 
to me in 1959 and 1960 when I had the honor 
of serving as vice chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources. We held hearings in 19 States. We 
asked various Federal and State agencies as 
well as private groups to furnish us with in- 
formation to aid us in our understanding of 
the problems involved. We became increas- 
ingly conscious of the need to preserve wild- 
life habitat which is falling before the on- 
slaught of the farmer, the factory, the dam, 
and the highway bulldozer. This recogni- 
tion is increasingly evidenced in the congres- 
sional willingness to authorize funds for the 
establishment of fish and wildlife and recre- 
ational facilities by both the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers in 
irrigation and flood control projects. Last 
year, Congress authorized the advance of 
$105 million, to be spent over a 7-year period 
for the acquisition of waterfowl habitat. 
This advance will be paid back from duck 
stamp receipts. More needs to be done. 

Let us remember, however, that it is not 
enough merely to create new fish and wild- 
life opportunities if, through inaction, we 
are going to jeopardize the continued ex- 
istence of such established refuges as the 
Tule Lake and Lower Klamath. They are 
irreplaceable. They must be preserved. 
Congress has a solemn obligation to see that 
these refuges are preserved. 

Back in 1908, the same year in which Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt established the 
Lower Klamath National Wildlife Refuge by 
Executive order as the first waterfowl refuge 
in the United States, William L. Finley, 
an early-day naturalist, photographer, and 
writer, visited the adjacent Tule Lake area. 
He said: 

“When I cruised across Tule Lake in 1908 
it was a body of water about 12 or 15 miles 
long and 10 or 11 miles wide. It was sup- 
plied by the water of Lost River entering 
from the north. It will be remembered that 
Lost River was the outlet of Clear Lake. 
The west side and the whole northern 
border was a vast tule harsh and a natural 
wildfowl nursery.” 

Tule Lake, then as now, has no equal as 
a waterfowl resting and breeding place. 

Five years earlier, in 1903, what was then 
known as the Federal Reclamation Service 
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had begun its investigations for the develop- 
ment of a Federal irrigation project in the 
Klamath area. As a result, the Secretary of 
the Interior withdrew some of this land in 
1904. In 1905, both California and Oregon 
ceded certain rights in the Upper and Lower 
Klamath Lakes and Tule Lake to the United 
States. The resultant Klamath irrigation 
project has been of great benefit both to the 
people of the area and to the migratory 
waterfowl which continued using the area 
after the arrival of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as they had before. Today almost 80 
percent of the waterfowl in the Pacific fiy- 
way pass through the Tule Lake-Klamath 
complex gnd almost all of these are concen- 
trated in the Tule Lake and Lower Klamath 
National Wildlife Refuges alone. 

With the continued and increasing use 
of this area by waterfowl, it was not long 
before other Presidents followed the prece- 
dent of Theodore Roosevelt in setting aside 
various parts of the public lands in the 
Klamath basin for the purpose of wildlife 
management. In 1911, President Taft estab- 
lished by Executive order the Clear Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge. In 1928, Presi- 
dent Coolidge established both the Tule Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge and the Upper 
Klamath National Wildlife Refuge. 

In 1960, under President Eisenhower, still 
another area was set aside. This new refuge, 
however, was not created from reserved pub- 
lic lands. It formerly was a part of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation and is now 
known as the Klamath Forest National Wild- 
life Refuge. The land was made available 
for acquisition by the Klamath Termination 
Act and, on September 7, 1960, 14,641 acres 
of tribal lands were transferred to the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife by a 
payment of duck stamp funds under the 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act. 

All five of these refuges provide various 
types of habitat and potential recreational 
and public hunting opportunities. It is in 
the Lower Klamath and Tule Lake Refuges, 
however, where serious problems or en- 
croachment have occurred. In 1956, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation recommended that al- 
most 16,000 acres in the Tule Lake Refuge be 
opened to homesteading. This would have 
amounted to almost half of the land within 
the present refuge. While no action was 
taken on this recommendation by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, justifiable fears were 
expressed by sportsmen and conservationists 
throughout California and America. 

In late 1959, I became actively involved in 
the reconciliation of the dispute which arose 
between the Tulelake Irrigation District, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife over mainte- 
nance of adequate sump levels to meet wild- 
life use requirements. You will recall that 
the Secretary of the Interior issued a “take 
back” order for the Department of the In- 
terior to resume operation of the pumping 
drainage facilities then operated by the 
Tulelake Irrigation District. While this 
matter was resolved without the Federal 
Government finally resuming operation, I 
became more convinced than ever that there 
was a need to give legislative sanction to the 
wildlife refuges in the area which had been 
created by Executive order and whose con- 
tinued existence was dependent on the mere 
stroke of a pen. 

Thus, on May 29, 1961, I introduced S. 
1988 to stabilize the boundaries of the Tule 
Lake, Lower Klamath, and Upper Klamath 
National Wildlife Refuges. On November 
14, 1961, the Department of the Interior re- 
ported on my bill and recommended its ap- 
proval with certain clarifying amendments. 
I am pleased to tell you that an extremely 
productive hearing was held before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs 2 weeks ago, on 
February 23, in Washington, D.C. 

Besides the Secretary of the Interior and 
his staff, excellent. testimony was given by 
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Several national and State organizations 
who favored my measure. I would like to 
say that Seth Gordon's and Everett Horn's 
statements on behalf of the California Duck 
Hunters Association was particularly useful 
and helpful. Those from the area concerned 
who were opposed to my bill aided the com- 
mittee by offering their own rather vigorous 
objections to any congressional sanctions 
over the area, And thus, they helped to 
draw the basic issues clearly. 

Besides organizations such as your own, 
the alert press of our State, and particularly 
the San Francisco Bay area, are to be com- 
mended for the continuing interest they 
have shown in this legislation and the serv- 
ice they have rendered in increasing public 
understanding as to the need for congres- 
sional action. This has been of immense 
help. 

I am more convinced than ever as to the 
need for legislative sanction for these ref- 
uges. Iam optimistic that Congress will act 
favorably in the near future. 

What would S. 1988, including the ciarify- 
ing amendments by the Department of the 
Interior, do? 

First, it would provide that the public 
lands within the Executive order bounda- 
ries of the Tule Lake, Upper Kiamath, and 
Lower Klamath Refuges would be retained 
in Federal ownership for “the major purpose 
of waterfowl management, but with full 
consideration to optimum agricultural use 
that is consistent therewith.” The bill 
specifically provides that “such lands shall 
not be opened to homestead entry.” The 
refuges could be rounded out by the addi- 
tion of various small tracts of public lands. 

Second, S. 1988 would reaffirm the Secre- 
tary of the Interior's authority to lease re- 
served Federal lands within the wildlife 
refuges for agricultural use as at present. 
The grain and other crops now grown within 
the refuges have been of great value in pro- 
viding adequate food for the waterfowl. Not 
more than 25 percent of these leased lands 
could be planted in row crops. 

Third, in the case of the Lower Klamath 
and Tule Lake Refuges the bill would pro- 
vide for the payment of a portion—but not 
to exceed 25 percent—of the new revenues 
collected from this agricultural leasing to 
the counties in which such refuges are lo- 
cated. These leases currently return be- 
tween $500,000 and $750,000 annually to the 
United States. This in lieu tax payment 
would partially reimburse the counties in- 
voived for such local government services as 
police and fire protection as well as edu- 
cation, welfare, and highway construction, 
among others. Annual payment to these 
counties of a portion of the lease revenues, 
however, could not exceed 50 percent of the 
average per acre tax levied on similar private 
land in each county. The contractural ob- 
ligations of the United States to pay a 
specified portion of revenues derived from 
agricultural leasing to the Tulelake Irriga- 
tion District and the Klamath Drainage 
District are maintained. 

Fourth, specific provision is made that 
sumps l(a) and i(b) in the Tule Lake 
Refuge “shall not be reduced by diking or 
any other construction to less than the ex- 
isting 13,000 acres,” It is this area which has 
generated much of the controversy. These 
sumps offer potentially desirable and valu- 
able agricultural land and are adjacent to 
the sumps which the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion seeks to homestead. 

Fifth, and finally, S. 1988 specifically pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
maintain sump levels in the Tule 
Refuge which “are adequate and practicable 
for waterfowl management purposes.” This 


will be in accordance with present obliga- 
tions under various migratory bird treaties 
and acts. In practice, this will continue to 
be carried out under contract and existing 
regulations by the local irrigation districts. 
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The importance of the Tule Lake-Klamath 
complex is not limited to wildlife preserva- 
tion, recreation, and public hunting. In 
addition, the holding capability of these 
refuges for more than 7 million ducks 
and geese during their annual southern 
migration is vital to the successful harvest- 
ing of rice, grain, and lettuce in the Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin, and Imperial Valleys of 
California. On the whole, this main link in 
the Pacific flyway has been of inestimable 
value in reducing crop depredation. In this 
effort, the importance of available feed in 
the Upper Klamath Basin and the interde- 
pendence of both farmers and wildlife are 
clearly illustrated. 

It is not just enough to prevent further 
encroachment and to stabilize what exists. 
We also must encourage realistic planning 
and development of all the refuges in the 
area by the Department of the Interior. 
They have not been doing the job they should 
in providing adequate food during the birds’ 
northern migration. They have not been 
doing the job they should in developing ad- 
ditional public hunting facilities. The fact 
that the number of waterfowl hunting per- 
mits issued by the California Department of 
Fish and Game rose from 2,037 in 1949 to 
55,993 in 1958, less than a decade later, shows 
the tremendous need for progressive planning 
to meet this recreation demand. The recent 
report of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission also reiterates this 
obvious trend. 

I explored these questions with the repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife at our recent Washington hear- 
ings. They have an obligation to present 
concrete plans to Congress. With the help 
of groups such as yours, Congress, I am 
sure, will do its best to meet these needs 
and to preserve for future generations this 
priceless waterfowl area, 


BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATOR DOUGLAS, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the 70th birthday of a unique 
Senator and a remarkable American, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois, PAUL DOUGLAS. 

PauL Douoras came to the U.S. Senate 
as a man of demonstrated physical 
bravery and patriotism. His war record 
was brilliant and outstanding. He vol- 
unteered for the Marine Corps at the 
age of 50, served with great distinction 
under fire, and was recognized and was 
decorated for his great bravery and his 
fine record. 

Paul. Dovctas brought to the Senate a 
wonderful combination of qualities. The 
level of debate in the Senate and the 
quality of legislation developed in the 
Senate have been significantly improved 
by the Senator from Illinois. In my 
opinion a tiny handful of perhaps three 
or four Senators in American history 
have left anything like the mark which 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
already has left, and I am sure he has 
many productive years ahead. 

Senator Doveras is the only profes- 
sional economist serving in the Senate; 
and what a professional economist he is. 
He has not only a Ph. D. degree in eco- 
nomics. He not only wrote the definitive 
work on wage theory for his doctorate 
dissertation. He has served as professor 
of economics at the University of Chi- 
cago. He has been president of the 
American Economics Association. He is 
recognized in the profession as one of 
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the truly outstanding economists in the 
world. 

In my judgment, the Senator from 
Illinois is the outstanding expert in the 
Senate on a number of vital policy mat- 
ters which we have to consider, for in- 
stance, in the field of monetary policy. 
Few of us really understand it, because 
it is a complex and difficult field. Sena- 
tor Douvctas is a genuine expert; the Sen- 
ate expert in monetary policy. 

He is the top Senate professional in 
the field of fiscal policy and the inter- 
relationship of Government spending 
and taxation with the economy. 

Tax policy: An extremely complex, 
difficult, and trying area, in which Sena- 
tor Dovcias has a superlative under- 
standing and a happy knack for making 
his understanding simple and compre- 
hensible. In this area the Senator has 
no peer in Congress. 

Government procurement: I do not 
think there is any Member of the Sen- 
ate who is more competent, better in- 
formed, or has a better demonstrated 
record of obtaining results in terms of 
improving efficiency in the Govern- 
ment’s multibillion-dollar procurement 
program. 

Resource development: His contribu- 
tions in this field have been extremely 
useful in helping make sure that proper 
standards of efficiency and economy are 
applied. 

Area redevelopment: Of course Sena- 
tor Douctas is the outstanding author- 
ity on area redevelopment; and he is 
the author of the area redevelopment 
bill, which will always be a monument to 
his memory—and how characteristic of 
Senator Dovctas, since its prime contri- 
bution is in helping the down-and-out 
person and community recover. 

The contributions Senator DOUGLAS 
has made in the fields of housing, urban 
renewal, slum clearance, and efficiency 
and economy in government, have been 
great and enduring. 

THE EXPERT WITH A HEART 


The wonderful thing about Senator 
Dovctas is that the great understanding 
he has in the economic field is dominated 
and animated by a deeply human feel- 
ing. There are a few other outstanding 
economists in the world, but there is no 
economist I know of who has a deeper 
understanding and feeling for the needs 
of mankind, both in the collective and 
individually. I know of no economist 
who-has demonstrated such a sensitivity 
in the application of economic policy to 
what human beings in all their weak- 
nesses and strengths, their loves and 
fears, need. 

Senator Douctas has not confined his 
contributions in the Senate, of course, to 
the economic field, although, as I have 
said, I think he is the outstanding ex- 
pert in the Senate by a country mile in 
that area. 

MOST VERSATILE SENATOR 


Senator DovcLas has certainly made 
great contributions in the field of foreign 
policy and defense policy, where I al- 
ways look to him for advice and expert 
understanding. As President Kennedy 
said in a message a few days ago, the 
most neglected man in America is the 
consumer. Nobody has championed the 
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consumer more effectively than has Sen- 
ator Doveras, in one hard fight after an- 
other against powerful selfish interests. 

His great fight on the natural gas bill 
has become a legend. His current pro- 
posal to establish truth in lending, which 
would give the borrower an understand- 
ing of how much interest he has to pay 
when he borrows, is another evidence of 
his interest in the consumer. 

As I have said; Senator Dovctas is an 
expert in many fields, and, although he 
does not serve on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, where civil rights legislation origi- 
nates, those of us who support his posi- 
tion on civil rights, those of us who favor 
a militant fight on civil rights, look to 
PauL DovcLas as the leader in the Senate 
in that field. He is our great civil rights 
leader because of his profound intelli- 
gence. But even more because of his 
deep antipathy toward discrimination of 
any kind, and his respect and love for 
common, ordinary everyday people. 
FIRST-CLASS STAFF MAKES FIRST-CLASS SENATOR 


No man, regardless of his ability can 
be really effective, of course, without as- 
sistance. I have always felt Paul DOUG- 
Las has had the finest staff in the Sen- 
ate. On it have been men of great 
stature, like Bob Wallace; his present 
remarkable administrative assistant, 
Howard Shuman, who as an economic 
student at Oxford was the first American 
in many years to be elected president 
of the Oxford Union Society. Howard 
Shuman has the same kind of practical, 
humane, human, and warm understand- 
ing and appreciation of the implications 
of economics that Paul Dovuctas has. 
Of course, the incomparable Frank H. 
McCulloch, who for many years was the 
top man on Senator PAuL Dovuctas’ staff, 
and who is now head of the National 
Labor Relations Board, is a man who, in 
my judgment, would many years ago 
have made an outstanding American 
statesman in his own right if he had 
chosen to do so. He has contributed 
much of his life and his immense ability 
to Senator Douctas. In so doing he has 
contributed to Senator Dovctas’ career 
as few men have ever contributed to the 
career and works of another. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am very happy 
and honored to join with my distin- 
guished colleague from Wisconsin in 
what he has had to say about the birth 
anniversary of an outstanding man and 
a most distinguished Senator, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras]. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin has in- 
dicated, Paul Dovctas is a man of many 
facets. He has been an outstanding pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Chicago. He has written quite a num- 
ber of textbooks on the subject. At the 
age of 50 he enlisted as a private in the 
Marine Corps. After going through a 
number of difficult campaigns under fire 
in the Pacific, he was retired with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 

I feel an especial affinity for Senator 
Dovuctas because of the fact that we 
both served in the Marine Corps, but 
also because of the fact that we were 
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jointly responsible, may I say with all 
modesty, for passing the Douglas-Mans- 
field bill, which was considered and made 
into law, while I was serving in the 
House of Representatives and Senator 
Dovctas was serving in this body. 

That was the bill which set a floor un- 
der the strength of the Marine Corps, 
which was unique in the experience of 
the military services, a floor by which 
the Marines could not be reduced beyond 
three combat divisions and three sup- 
porting air wings. It also made it pos- 
sible for the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps to become a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and gave assurance 
to the Corps that efforts, which had been 
made over many years and decades, and 
most recently and most emphatically 
since the end of World War II, to reduce 
the Marine Corps to guard units, could 
not be carried out without infringing 
upon the laws and statutes passed by 
Congress and signed by the President of 
the United States. 

So PauL Doucrlas has not only been 
an outstanding professor of economics 
and an outstanding marine, but has 
been and is an outstanding Senator, and 
the country is better off when we have 
men with the idealism, integrity, and 
enthusiasm of Senator Dovucias, who, 
although 70 years of age today, is many 
years younger in spirit. 

I wish him well. I hope he will have 
many more years to serve with us. I 
am quite certain that, on the basis of 
the contributions he will make, our 
country will become a better country 
for all our citizens, and as we go along 
with Paul. Douctas we can feel certain 
we are serving with a real American. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the major- 
ity leader. 

EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 

Senator Douctas owes a great deal to 
his wife, as do so many outstanding men. 
She was a Congresswoman at Large 
from Illinois, one of our largest States, 
years before Senator Dovucias was 
elected to the Senate. She was an ex- 
tremely able Congresswoman, who has 
the same marvelous qualities of human- 
ity and warmth possessed by PAUL Douc- 
Las. Since she retired from public life 
she has made outstanding contributions 
of time and energy to the Unitarian 
Church in a national way. She is work- 
ing constantly in this field. She has 
been a wonderful companion, a source of 
love, sympathy, understanding, and I 
am sure, inspiration, to Senator PAUL 
DOUGLAS. 

DOUGLAS’ LIFE OF THE MIND 


Mr. President, one of the facets about 
Senator DovcLas that I think must be 
mentioned before I sit down is the fact, 
as the majority leader has said, that 
Senator Dovctas is such a broad-gaged 
man, It is always a source of never- 
ending entertainment and amusement 
when Senator Dovae.as, in the middle of 
a debate on tax policy or monetary 
policy, or some equally prosaic subject, 
comes up with a quotation from Plato, 
or some Latin poet, or one of the obscure 
17th or 18th century French poets. He 
does it so easily. There is nothing af- 
fected or mannered about it; it just 
comes out. 
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The fact is that Senator DoucLas has 
lived a marvelous life of the mind. He 
has an active, working love of philos- 
ophy, of poetry, of art. He is a man 
who understands as too few of us do the 
civilizing, refining aspects of culture. 
With all his other attributes he is one 
of the rare almost extinct species of that 
over-used bromide, a scholar and a 
gentleman. Doucras loves the people. 

I would say, in conclusion, Senator 
DovucGtas has demonstrated what ani- 
mates him, what drives him, and what 
he aspires to, by the fact that, although 
he is today 70 years old, although he 
was reelected in 1960 to another 6-year 
term, he has since his reelection gone 
back to Illinois, has appeared at plant 
gates, has gone to shopping centers and 
wherever people congregate throughout 
Illinois, and has insisted on speaking to 
thousands and thousands of people in 
Illinois, consulting with them, finding 
out what they need, what they want, 
what their problems are, and maintain- 
ing his constant understanding of them. 
Only a man who really loves the people— 
who has a great, deep, genuine, sincere 
respect for the people—could and would 
do this kind of thing. Pav. Doucras is a 
man who combines this love of the peo- 
ple, the simple everywhere-everyday peo- 
ple, with a deep appreciation of the great 
philosophers and poets and with the 
hard practical experience of the Chicago 
City Council, as tough a school of prac- 
tical politics as there is. 


A GREAT MAN 


One of Browning’s most striking poems 
is a dramatic monologue, “Andrea del 
Sarto.” Andrea del Sarto expresses. the 
dilemma of a faultless painter; a painter 
who for line and form harmony, color 
and precision was the superior of Mi- 
chelangelo. He was the flawless epitome 
of perfection as an artist. But Andrea 


del Sarto, the perfect painter, somehow . 


was unable to achieve greatness. Why? 
Because he lacked the capacity to in- 
spire love or to sense and express love. 
The spark of humanity, the deep, honest 
human emotion escaped his brush and 
canvas. His portraits were precise re- 
productions but lifeless and emotionless. 

More than any other man I know, 
PauL Dove.as has the technical perfec- 
tion that makes him a perfect Senator. 
But unlike Andre del Sarto this perfec- 
tion is wedded to a warm, understand- 
ing, sensitive humanity which has made 
him a truly great man. 

Outside this Chamber are the portraits 
of five men selected as America’s great- 
est Senators. They all contributed 
mightily to this country. 

But did even they earn the status of 
greatness? Can we be sure? 

The word “great” is much overused in 
our contemporary world, and perhaps 
nowhere more overused than in the U.S. 
Senate. 

But, Mr. President, of all the men I 
have ever known, if I could call only 
one “great,” it would be Senator Pau. 
DOUGLAS. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a very fine article on Senator 
DovcLas published in yesterday’s New 
York Times, written by Wiliam Mc- 
Gaffin, entitled “Ferocious Independent 
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at 70”; and an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald entitled 
“Political Professor,” paying tribute to 
Senator DovcLas, also be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 


“FEROCIOUS INDEPENDENT” AT 70—SENATOR 
DOUGLAS, OF ILLINOIS, A PROFESSOR TURNED 
POLITICIAN, Is A THOUGHTFUL, DEDICATED 
Man WHo Has Mave His MARK As A “LONER” 


(By William McGaffin) 


WaSHINGTON.—One can sometimes get a 
clue to a man’s personality from the pictures 
he has in his office. In the case of Senator 
Pau. H. Doveras, for instance, the first thing 
a visitor notices in the private office of suite 
109 in the Old Senate Office Building is a 
group of six portraits prominently displayed 
on one wall, 

They are of great public figures of other 
days. Two were Senators—George W. Nor- 
ris, of Nebraska, and Robert M. La Follette, 
of Wisconsin. One, John Peter Altgeld, was 
Governor of Illinois from 1892 to 1896. An- 
other is of Jane Addams, the welfare worker 
who founded Hull House in Chicago. Then 
there is Clarence Darrow, the Chicago lawyer 
and “defender of the underdog,” as Doucias 
describes him. And, finally, there is Abra- 
ham Lincoln. “These are the people I want 
to have in my office,” DouGias says. He ad- 
mires them “for their courage and for what 
they sought to do.” 

Courageous politicians, of course, have 
not all passed on. Senator Doveras, who will 
be 70 on March 26, is one of them. The big, 
white-thatched man from Illinois (Doucras 
is 6 feet 2% inches tall and weighs 220 
pounds) has built a solid reputation during 
his 13 years in the Senate as a crusader, a 
reformer, and a ferocious Independent. Al- 
though a Democrat, he does not hew to the 
party line, but follows instead the dictates 
of his own stern conscience. He is one of 
the Senate’s leading liberals, but his views 
on Berlin and the recognition of Communist 
China are as tough as any held by the most 
militant conservatives. 

He has never belonged to the Senate's 
“inner circle.” Despite, or perhaps because 
of this he has risen like Norris and LaFollette 
before him to the point where he must be 
numbered among the more effective Members 
of that body. As a member of the powerful 
Finance and Banking Committees and alter- 
nate chairman of Congress Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, he exercises a considerable 
influence on taxation, trade, and social se- 
curity legislation. 

The tax reform bill, which the House 
Ways and Means Committee has been ham- 
mering out as a priority item on the Presi- 
dent’s legislative agenda this year, repre- 
sents the fruition of a campaign DOUGLAS 
pioneered a decade or so ago. Another bill, 
designed to protect $60 billion of pension 
and welfare funds for 90 million Americans, 
has had smooth sailing, with the assistance 
of testimony Douctas gave before the House 
Labor Committee. This bill is intended to 
strengthen a 1958 law which DoucLas helped 
inspire with a model series of hearings con- 
ducted in 1955 and 1956. 

The Senator is a man with a great variety 
of interests. Thus, in the current session, 
he is pushing the President’s new trade and 
tariff program, carrying on a running battle 
with the Food and Drug Administration to 
get whole fish flour declared legal so that it 
can be used to combat protein deficiencies 
in backward countries, and trying to save 
an unspoiled recreational area of Indiana 
duneland, a short drive from Chicago, from 
an industrial invasion. 

His influence has grown and some of his 
greatest successes have been achieved since 
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John F. Kennedy became President. The 
dunes campaign, which Doucras has carried 
on almost singlehanded for years, was given 
a great impetus when he persuaded the 
President to include the dunes in his recent 
conservation message to Congress. The 
area redevelopment bill, which DOUGLAS 
lists as his greatest Senate achievement, be- 
cause it is doing something for the areas 
that are suffering from high and persistent 
unemployment,” was signed into law by 
Kennedy last year. 

There were previous accomplishments. A 
souvenir of one is a plaque in his office. 
It was given him by the Capitol Press Club, 
an organization of Negro newspapermen, in 
appreciation of his labors in behalf of the 
1957 civil rights bill. 

Dovctas often uses dramatic means to 
make a point. Once, a few years ago, his 
aids talked him out of taking a meat ax 
and a scalpel to the Senate floor. He wanted 
to demonstrate how the budget should be 
cut—not with the crude swipes of a butcher 
but with the careful skill of a surgeon. His 
aids, however, feared that this might be 
hazardous to the Senator’s colleagues. 

One campaign he never gives up, despite 
repeated frustrations, is that against prodigal 
Government spending. He opposes pork- 
barrel river and harbor reclamation projects. 
He also fights his fellow Congressmen when 
they blithely vote millions for lavish new 
office buildings and related projects. The 
latest proposal to draw his indignant rebuke 
is one that would provide an underground 
parking palace on Capitol Hill—at an esti- 
mated cost of $24,700 per car. 

Dovenas began molding his own particular 
profile in courage before he ever got into 
politics. Nobody but a man of stubborn 
moral courage would have taken on Sam 
Insull at the peak of his power. “It was like 
questioning the Holy Ghost in Chicago,” 
Doveras recalls, with a smile. 

The Senator, who was then a professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago, be- 
gan an investigation in 1929 at the request 
of several real estate men who had grown 
suspicious of the Chicago utilities promoters. 

“Insull was ready to give me the works,” 
says Dovcias. “He had me followed. He 
had trustees of the university call up Hutch- 
ins [Robert M. Hutchins, then chancellor 
of the university] and demand that I be 
fired, Hutchins, however, stood his ground.” 

Doveras showed that Insull was trying to 
bilk the riders of the public transportation 

in Chicago in a $140 million profi- 
teering deal. This was only one part of the 
battle Dovcias helped conduct against In- 
sull, who fled after the collapse of his em- 
pire and was caught on a chartered freighter 
off Istanbul. The Insull investigation is 
the episode of which Doveras is most proud. 
“when I face St. Peter,” he says, this is the 
case I will argue in my behalf.” 

Doveras began to display the kind of po- 
litical independence he is known for today 
from the first moment he entered public life 
in 1939. He was elected to the Chicago City 
Council as an alderman from the fifth ward 
with the support of Mayor Ed Kelly. As 
soon as he took office, however, he threw 
council meetings into an uproar with his 
exposure of graft and waste in the city 
budget. 

With the advent of World War II, DOUGLAS 
exhibited another kind of courage. He went 
to war, although he did not have to; he was 
50 and had been a pacifist until just a few 
years before the war started. His firsthand 
observations of Hitler in the 1930's during 
extended visits to Europe caused him to 
abandon the pacifism of his fellow Quakers. 

Cynics said that Dover as went to war 
simply to further his political ambitions. 
His war record did help when he ran for the 
Senate, but what made him enlist was that 
same formidable conscience that has gov- 
erned his conduct in Washington. He joined 
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the Marines because he “felt horrified” at 
laying himself open to the charge of “urg- 
ing others to fight” when he was not doing 
any fighting himself. 

Dovc.as fought with the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion at Peleliu and Okinawa. He was 
wounded in both actions. At Peleliu, he was 
awarded the Bronze Star. He went as a 
private and came out a lieutenant colonel 
and spent 14 months in the naval hospital 
in Bethesda, Md., when his left arm—partly 
shot away by Japanese machinegunners— 
was patched up. 

In 1948, a career as a col- 
lege professor ended when he was unex- 
pectedly elected to the Senate. He was a 
political amateur and there is considerable 
evidence that the Democratic bosses in Chi- 
cago ran him only because they felt they 
had nothing to lose, since a Democratic de- 
feat was forecast that year. The candidate, 
however, demonstrated a remarkable flair 
for campaigning. When C. Wayland Brooks, 
his Republican opponent, declined to take 
part in a public debate, Doveras traveled 
Illinois debating an empty chair. The tactic 
was a success. 

Dovetas likes politics and wishes he had 
gone into it 4 or 5 years earlier, even though 
he thinks that “political opponents are 
rougher than wartime enemies.” The latter, 
he says, “try to kill you, but it’s done with- 
out the slightest malice,” while political 
enemies “assail your character and strike at 
you through your family.” 

The Senator used to be a teetotaler. Now 
he drinks beer and a little whisky with 
Czechs, Poles, and other minority groups 
when he visits Chicago. If, on some festive 
day, they break into a national folk dance, 
he gets up and dances with them. “If 
you’re a machine politician,” he says, “you 
don’t have to smoke or drink because the 
machine knows you won't be troubled with 
ideas of reform. But if you're a reformer, 
you have to try to overcome this handicap 
by indulging in some of the minor vices 
or they think you're a sourpuss.” 

People often wonder how a man like 
Dovcias can possibly get along with Chi- 
cago's political bosses. His answer is that 
the Chicago “leaders,” as he prefers to call 
them, “have never, never made any re- 
quests upon me that were in the slightest 
degree improper.” 

Three different Presidents have been in 
the White House during Dovcias’ years in 
Washington. “No two men ever got on 
worse,” says Doucias of himself and Harry 
Truman. “Truman disliked all Ph. D.'s and 
he thought Bu. FULBRIGHT and I were edu- 
cated beyond our ability.” 

Dovcias got off on the wrong foot with 
Truman by favoring General Eisenhower for 
the Democratic nomination in 1948. “You 
ask me, do I regret anything in my life. 
I regret that,“ he says. 

What really irritated Truman, though, was 
the investigation of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation which DoucLas helped 
Senator FULBRIGHT conduct in 1950 and 1951. 
The courage it took for a new Senator to 
oppose a Chief Executive of his own party 
was considerable. At one point, Doucias 
declares, Truman inspired an Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau investigation of his income 
tax returns, 

After several days of going over them, 
the agent assigned to the job told him, “I 
find that you don't owe us anything. As a 
matter of fact, we owe you $43.14.” 

Win you put that in a letter?” DOUGLAS 
asked, Dovucnas sent him back to his su- 
periors three times, he says, before a letter 
was produced. 

In the kind of fight that was going on, 
Dovuetas felt that the letter was necessary. 
If he did not have it, a whispering cam- 
paign might have been started against him 
when he ran for reelection. Word might be 
spread that his income tax returns had been 
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„investigated“ —with the implication that 
he had been cheating. 

“Having said all of this,” Dovucras adds, 
“I still think Truman was a fine President. 
His big decisions were correct. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch summed him up well. It 
said that when the chips were down, he was 
a brave little man who did a big job.” 

Dovctas has one other story to tell about 
Truman. As one of a group who had been 
urging him to “clean house,” he was in 
the White House for a discussion with the 
President. Mr. President,“ Dovucias said, 
“you have trusted people who have be- 
trayed you.” Truman remained silent for a 
long while. Then, says Dovucias, he an- 
swered slowly, “I guess you're right.“ 

Dwight Eisenhower comes off better in 
Dovcias’ book than he does with many 
Democrats, DoucLas sums him up as “a gen- 
tle person, not a bad man. His main fault 
was lack of vigorous leadership. His Pres- 
idency was bland—like my diet, cup cus- 
tard, and soup.” 

As for President Kennedy, Dovua.tas likes 
him very much. “It has not been an intimate 
relationship,” he explains. As a Senator, 
Kennedy was somewhat distant personally, 
and since he has become President DOUGLAS 
hesitates to push himself on Kennedy. He 
pays only infrequent calls at the White 
House. What pleases the Senator is that 
the President has adopted with fervor many 
of the things that are close to my heart. 

DoucLas is warmed not only to find “my 
mind moving with his,” but that Kennedy 
agrees with his "choice of men.” Ted Soren- 
sen, the President’s right-hand man, for 
example, went to work for Kennedy, when 
the latter was a Senator, on the recommen- 
dation of Dovucias, for whom he had worked 
previously. 

Those who know both well say the Presi- 
dent is equally fond of the Senator, whom 
he regards as a fatherly figure. Kennedy has 
reason to be grateful to Douatas for several 
favors, not the least of which was pushing 
Illinois Kennedy’s way through Dovoras' per- 
sonal popularity. 

Doveras has numerous friends on both 
sides of the aisle, but he is not without his 
critics, both in and out of the Government. 
Some contend that he becomes overly emo- 
tional at times. They cite the incident that 
occurred during the Democratic Convention 
in 1952. Dovenas, who had discouraged a 
Presidential boomlet in his own behalf early 
that year, was trying to get the nomination 
for Estes KEFAUVER. 

One night, it became important to the Ke- 
fauver forces to try to negate a decision by 
the Democratic brass to keep the convention 
in session all night. Sam Rayburn, the con- 
vention chairman, refused to recognize 
Doucias when he sought to move for an ad- 
journment. Dovucias shouted for 2 hours 
after that, until he lost his voice. When he 
finally won Rayburn's recognition, he went 
down on his knees, and, pressing his hands 
against his chest, squeezed out a hoarse plea 
for adjournment. To many of his critics, 
this was an instance of Doucias making a 
spectacle of himself. 

Some accuse Douc.as of having been a So- 
cialist. DouvcLas voted for Norman Thomas 
for President in 1932 and his views on public 
ownership of monopoly industry were closely 
akin to those of the Socialists. “But I 
never joined the Socialist party,” Dover as de- 
clares. He kept out because he could not 
stomach the Socialist doctrine of the class 
struggle. 

Nor did he agree with some of the economic 
theories advanced during his years as a col- 
lege professor. Two of his best-known 


of Wi 
Wages in the United States (1890-1926) 
were devoted to exposing the fallacy of the 
Marxist contention that an impoverished 
working class is the price of capitalist 
growth, 
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Dovusctas’ views on public ownership have 
been modified considerably in recent years. 
He now feels that the best solution is to 
have economic power broadly distributed 
throughout the country. He still favors a 
certain degree of public ownership in utili- 
ties, for measuring-rod purposes, but he is 
fearful that too much power in Government 
hands could destroy incentives in an 
ind 3 

When he leaves his old specialty of eco- 
nomics and moves into another field, his per- 
sonal philosophy of life, DouvcLas is a mix- 
ture of solemnity and gaiety. He tries to 
spend a half hour alone each morning in 
meditation after he reaches the office, re- 
viewing the previous day to determine how 
he could have lived it better. He is both a 
Unitarian and a Quaker now but his views 
reflect a longtime Quaker influence. He 
became one a couple of years after World 
War I. 

His staf has learned not to be surprised 
when he emerges from one of these sessions 
to announce his regret at having said that 
he hated somebody or something the previ- 
ous day. One “must not have hate in his 
heart,” he tells them. 

This sober mood is quickly followed by one 
of humor, frequently at his own expense. 
He never fails when showing visitors his of- 
fice to point out the pictures hanging on 
either side of the door, of Sir Thomas More 
and Erasmus. DovcLas says he keeps the 
pictures in his office to remind himself of 
“what happens to professors” when they go 
into politics. 

Sir Thomas did, he observes, and lost his 
head. Erasmus didn’t, he adds, and kept 
his. 

POLITICAL PROFESSOR 

When PauL Dovuctas switched in midcareer 
from professor to politician, he brought to 
the U.S. Senate the best fruits of an aca- 
demic background and of experience as a 
fighting member of the U.S. Marine Corps. 
These embraced an exceptional blend of in- 
telligence and education, of courage and 
toughness. Few Members of the Senate 
match his grasp of public affairs; few rival 
his readiness to do battle valiantly for so 
great a variety of causes—civil rights and 
conservation, tax reform and governmental 
economy, social security and economic de- 
velopment. 

For a quarter century, Paul. Dovucias was 
an eminent member of the University of 
Chicago’s Economics Department, a distin- 
guished writer in his professional field, and 
a lively participant in local efforts to create 
good government. He joined the Marines as 
a private in 1942, when he was 50, for a 
characteristic reason—because he couldn't 
bear to stay safe at home when he had urged 
others to fight—and came out a lieutenant 
colonel having been wounded twice, at Pele- 
liu and Okinawa. Few men better exempli- 
fy the ideal of the Marines expressed not 
long ago by its Commandant, Gen. David 
Shoup, as a corps of men who fight, without 
hate, for what they believe to be right, 

Senator Dovucias will observe his 70th 
birthday today in his 14th year as a U.S. 
Senator. We congratulate him warmly; and 
we wish the country many more years of his 
useful service. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted the 
Senator from Wisconsin has mentioned 
Emily Douglas in his statement of high 
regard for the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, PauL DOUGLAS. 

I had the pleasure of serving in the 
House of Representatives and on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs with 
Emily Douglas while her husband was 
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serving overseas with the Marine Corps 
in the Pacific. To me they represent a 
perfect political family. They comple- 
ment each other extremely well. There 
is a depth of understanding as well as 
love and affection between the two. I 
think this husband and wife combina- 
tion, both experienced politically, has 
offered much to the betterment of the 
country as a whole and will offer much 
in the future. 

Again I express my privilege at being 
able to join with my friend from Wis- 
consin in paying tribute to Senator PAUL 
DovcLas on his birthday, and at the 
same time to his charming and distin- 


guished wife Emily. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the majority leader. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I join 
with the distinguished junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], in 
saluting my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovucias], on his 70th 
birthday anniversary. Senator DOUGLAS 
has had a distinguished career in the 
academic field as a professor of eco- 
nomics and as a professional economist 
whose expert qualities are quite gener- 
ally recognized. 

He has served with distinction in the 
military as a member of the Marine 
Corps and has had a notable career as 
a public servant not only in the City 
Council of Chicago but also in the U.S. 
Senate. 

He is a man of deep conviction. There 
is about him a rare tenacity. We cor- 
dially disagree on many things, but I 
respect his talent, I respect his capabili- 
ties, and I have a high regard for the 
contributions he has made to the public 
good. So today I join with his many 
friends in felicitating him. 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS—A GREAT AMERICAN 


Mr. GRUENING,. Mr. President, our 
beloved colleague, PauL Douc.as, senior 
Senator from the State of Illinois, is 70 
years young today. It is not surprising 
that his career as teacher, economist, 
civic reformer, combat veteran, and U.S. 
Senator should evoke friendly comment 
and plaudits in newspaper and magazine. 

I have known and admired Pav. 
DoucLas for close to half a century, and 
my respect for his abilities and public 
service has grown with the years. For 
me, it is always a pleasure to hear him 
address the Senate. Invariably his com- 
ments contain a happy combination of 
the ingredients of wisdom, clarity, grace, 
humor, and support of the public 
interest. 

Somehow he manages, with rare felic- 
ity, to combine forthrightness in his 
unswerving attacks on abuses with tol- 
erant understanding of error and human 
weakness. Compassion is one of his out- 
standing qualities. His range of inter- 
ests is wide. It includes tax reform, 
economy in Government, protection of 
minorities, conservation, concern for the 
consumer, firm and unflinching resist- 
ance to all forms of totalitarianism, a 
strong national defense—but no waste— 
and much else that is invariably worthy. 

It would be difficult to single out any 
one of Paur's accomplishments as pre- 
eminent in a career so dedicated to the 
public welfare. But above all else, I 
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think, stands his resignation from his 
professorship of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to enlist, at the age of 
50, as a private in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
because he could not, he felt, conscien- 
tiously urge others to fight a war he be- 
lieved necessary and not go himself. In 
the desperate landing attacks to drive 
the enemy from his entrenched posi- 
tions on island bases in the Pacific, PAUL 
was twice seriously wounded, receiving 
permanent physical disabilities. 

I am pleased to associate myself with 
the action previously taken by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmrmre] in placing the 
Washington Post editorial and the 
article from yesterday’s New York Times 
in the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from Sunday’s New York Times, 
entitled “Kennedy Acts To Assist Con- 
sumers,” which was illuminated by a 
photograph of PauL Douctas; and an 
editorial from the Observer, entitled 
“Truth in Lending,“ which deals with 
legislation Paul Dovctas is sponsoring 
to protect the unwitting installment 
buyer, be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 25, 1962] 


KENNEDY Acts To Assist CONSUMERS—HE 
URGES ADDITIONAL DATA BE AVAILABLE WITH 
Propucts—BvuT MERCHANTS ARE OPPOSED TO 
TERMS OF BILL ON CREDIT 


(By William M. Freeman) 


After a year and more of fence sitting, 
President Kennedy has plunged heavily for 
the ideas of two Democratic Senators on 
how to help the American consumer. 

This is apparent in analyzing the message 
to Congress of a few days ago. In recom- 
mending additional protection for the con- 
sumer in his use of credit the President has 
given the blessing of the White House to the 
measure introduced about a year ago by 
Senator PauL H. Douckas, of Illinois. Sen- 
ator DovcLas is an economist and an author 
of many books in the field. And, in calling 
for additional information on labels of phar- 
maceutical products, Mr. Kennedy has taken 
up the proposals first advanced by Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, 

He will not have easy going in winning 
acceptance for the ideas from the marketing 
fraternity or from the retailers. The retail- 
ers, who have been reluctant in recent years 
to take a stand that seems to oppose a full 
disclosure of what credit costs, actually are 
in favor of putting the fuli facts before the 
consumers but they do not believe the 
Douglas bill will accomplish the purpose. 
They favor the concept but they regard the 
bill as unworkable. 

The National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion has taken a stand against it in the form 
of a formal resolution and Harold H. Ben- 
nett, who was elected president at the an- 
nual convention in January, has spoken 
against it. Mr. Bennett is a formidable op- 
ponent in his position as the country’s No. 
1 retailer. In addition, he is a brother of 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, Republican, 
of Utah, who is a leading opponent of the 
Douglas bill. Harold Bennett is president of 
the Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institu- 
tion in Salt Lake City. 

Among marketing men, the general reac- 
tion has been that technical information 
either is not read or is ignored. In any case, 
it was said, it has the effect of negating 
selling efforts that are the product of ap- 
peals that are anything but technical. 
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Henry E. Abt, president of the Brand 
Names Foundation, remarked that the White 
House request for more detailed information 
on labels would spur consumer distrust of 
advertised products and advertising itself. 

However, other leaders took the view that 
most consumers knew how to protect them- 
selves and how to choose the best products 
for their personal use. 

The General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
which acts as a financing agent in retail au- 
tomobile sales and therefore is not directly 
involved in consumer marketing, neverthe- 
less takes a position against the Douglas 
credit-control measure in its annual report 
just issued. 


STATE REGULATION BACKED 


It pointed out that last year four more 

States adopted credit-regulating legislation 

35 States and the District of Colum- 

bia in all that have such provisions. It 
called individual State action preferable 
Federal regulation. 0 

Speaking for big and little stores of all 
types, members of the National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, A. L. Trotta, who is 
manager of the group’s credit management 
division, said that the requirement that 
service charges be expressed in terms of a 
simple annual rate does not accomplish the 
purpose of full disclosure. 

“Among the many bad features of the bill.“ 
Mr. Trotta said, “is the fact that it is possi- 
ble to avoid compliance with the bill by 
burying the cost of credit in the price of 
the merchandise.” 

The bill would require that any person 
engaged in the business of extending credit 
who requires, as an incident to the exten- 
sion of credit, the payment of a finance 
charge state the total cost of the credit in 
terms of a simple annual rate. 

Mr. Trotta said that while the bill’s pro- 
visions seemed commendable and justifiable, 
there were flaws in the concept. He con- 
tinued: 

“Unfortunately, the truth of lending be- 
comes hopelessly obscured and far from 
simple when Senator DoucLas’ principle of 
‘simple annual rate’ is applied. Dozens of 
mathematicians, statistical and economic 
experts have tried, some using pages of cal- 
culations, to apply this principle to the most 
ordinary examples and no two have come up 
with the same answer. Imagine similar 
problems facing thousands of salespeople 
every time they make a sale.” 

These are the retailers’ four basic objec- 
tions to the measure: 

1. Compliance would be most difficult and 
in some cases impossible. For example, in 
connection with revolving credit, the work- 
ingman’s account, compliance would be 
completely impossible. It actually could 
mean the discontinuance of the revolving 
credit type of accounts most in demand by 
consumers today. 

“2. Contrary to its stated purpose, the bill 
would provide consumers with less informa- 
tion as to the cost of credit and could be 
made effective only if price-control legisla- 
tion is adopted. This is unthinkable in a 
free economy. 

“3. The economic premises of the bill are 
false. It is broadly acknowledged in fiscal 
and Government circles that credit is not 
being used excessively. Moreover, despite the 
increase in population, repayment of out- 

consumer debt in 1961 has been 
about equal to any extensions of consumer 
installment credit. It is evident from the 
rate of repayment that economic stabiliza- 
tion is not being threatened by credit. 

“4. Regulation in this field should be left 
to the States, The unworkability of an an- 
nual rate requirement has been recognized 
by 13 States, Canada, and the National 
Conference of Consumers on Uniform State 
Laws. Because of this, the conference has 
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omitted any such provision from its proposed 
model State law on regulation of retail 
credit.” 


[From the Observer] 
TRUTH IN LENDING 


For those of us worried about the high 
interest cost of buying things on time, a 
New York savings bank has a suggestion. 
All we have to do, the bank says in its ad- 
vertising, is to put a little money in a sav- 
ings account each week until the amount 
equals the cost of the purchase we have in 
mind. Then we can buy it without worry- 
ing about high interest rates. In fact, the 
bank will pay us interest while it has our 
money. 

There is rich irony in presenting this as a 
new idea, especially for those of us old 
to remember when save-now-buy-later“ was 
the prevailing system. Nowadays, of course, 
many of us haven't the patience to put off 
to tomorrow the things we want today. Some 
Americans are so impatient that they wind 
up with a good deal more debt than they 
can handle. And as President Kennedy said 
the other day, a number of people probably 
get in this fix at least partly because they 
lack a clear understanding of the cost of 
credit. 

This is a deplorable situation, we agree. 
But the solution isn’t as simple as some peo- 
ple seem to think. 

Most banks, finance companies, and re- 
tailers provide consumers with precise in- 
formation on the cost of credit; they regard 
it as the only proper thing to do. And yet 
there are borrowers who do not understand 
financing costs, either because lenders do 
not go out of their way to explain them 
or because the borrowers themselves simply 
aren’t interested. So, the administration 
reasons, there’s a need for a Federal law to 
protect these people. 

We come then to the task of drawing up 
such a law. Mr. Kennedy’s stipulation is 
only that the law should require “lenders 
and vendors to disclose to borrowers in ad- 
vance the actual amounts and rates which 
they will be paying for credit.” 

Senator Dovuctas is more specific. The 
Illinois Democrat urges that the financing 
charge be stated as if it were a simple an- 
nual rate of interest. That may sound rea- 
sonable enough, but the truth is that simple 
interest isn’t simple at all. 

Suppose a consumer borrows $1,000 from 
a bank for a period of 1 year. The bank 
says the financing charge will be 860. The 
usual procedure is to deduct the $60 in ad- 
vance, so the consumer receives $940 which 
he pays back in monthly installments over 
the course of the year. The $60 is 6 per- 
cent of $1,000, but 6 percent is not the 
simple interest rate. 

At the start, the consumer has the use 
of only $940, not $1,000. At the end of a 
month, this sum has been reduced still fur- 
ther, by the amount of the first monthly 
payment. Over the year, the average sum 
the consumer has on hand as a result of 
the loan is, very roughly, half of the original 
loan. And the simple interest rate thus is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 12 per- 
cent. But there is no mathematical for- 
mula that will tell you exactly what the 
rate is. 

Even if a satisfactory law can be written, 
we still will have the problem of enforce- 
ment. 

Senator Dovcias wanted to hand this job 
to the Federal Reserve Board, but that 
agency argues that “it would not be ap- 
propriate for the monetary authority to ad- 
minister what would be, essentially, a trade 
practices statute.” The Federal Reserve has 
more important responsibilities and is in 
no way equipped to check on transactions 
involving hundreds of thousands of business- 
men and millions of borrowers. 
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President Kennedy apparently agrees, for 
he proposes to turn over enforcement to the 
Federal Trade Commission, which does over- 
see many elements of trade, such as pricing 
and advertising. The FTC would not rejoice 
in such an assignment either; its Chairman 
has already said that “the problems of ad- 
ministration would be tremendous.” 

Finally, even workable law and workable 
enforcement would hardly solve the problem 
the law aims at. Vor what really troubles 
the lawmakers is the way some people bor- 
row too much and pay more for interest than 
the lawmakers think they ought to. The as- 
sumption is that if people knew how much of 
the price of a television set was an interest 
charge, many wouldn't pay the price. 

Yet under today’s State laws and reputable 
business practices no one now needs to be 
ignorant of the total cost of credit, even if 
he can’t convert it to simple interest. No 
matter how carefully the credit charges are 
spelled out, all of us continue to put our own 
price on our present enjoyment. To some 
people even a 25-percent annual interest rate 
might seem a small price to pay for having 
that color television now instead of next 
year. 

True, some people will inevitably value 
present enjoyment so highly that they'll 
wind up with more debt than they can repay. 
But laws, for all of our Puritan faith in them, 
have seldom protected people from their own 
foolishness. 

We're all in favor of a wider understanding 
of the cost of credit. But it’s no easy matter, 
and we see no hope that any vast Federal 
legal machinery, which even the enforcers 
themselves are dubious about, is going to 
make us all careful, budget-conscious bor- 
rowers. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I rise 
in tribute to one of our great colleagues, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas]. He has, this 
day, reached the Biblical span of three- 
score years and ten. As one who has 
tried to keep up with him—in campaigns 
and in the Senate—I expect he will be 
going strong when I have matched his 
present age. 

Senator DovcLas was born in Massa- 
chusetts; but he had the good sense to 
grow up in Maine, graduating from New- 
port High School and Bowdoin College. 
Although we were not able to convince 
him to remain in Maine, we are proud 
to claim him as one of our finest ex- 
ports. We congratulate the citizens of 
Illinois on their wisdom in electing him 
to the U.S. Senate. 

To Senator Doucras I say, “Happy 
birthday,” expressing my thanks for his 
patriotism, perseverance, wit, wisdom, 
and splendid leadership on so many vital 
issues. It has been a privilege to serve 
with him and to learn from him. I hope 
that experience will continue for many 
years. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that this is the birthday 
of our colleague, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois Mr. Doucras]. 

The service in the Senate of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has been marked by 
ability, and by a deep humanitarian 
spirit. I will not say more, for it would 
embarrass him, but I join with other 
friends in expressing good wishes to him 
on this day. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I rise 
to wish a happy birthday to our dear 
friend and colleague, Senator PAUL 
Dovuctas. He is the youngest 70-year- 
old Senator I know. 
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His life is a fine example for those of 
any age to follow. Courageous and 
forthright, possessing an intellect as 
strong as his sense of humanity, PAUL 
Dovetas had already made great contri- 
butions to his country and to his Gov- 
ernment before coming to the Senate. 
He has been and is one of the best in- 
formed and most influential Members 
of this body. 

I congratulate him upon reaching this 
milestone, and I am confident that he 
will have many more fruitful years of 
service, 

Mr. President, in further tribute to 
this distinguished public servant, I invite 
attention to an article in the New York 
Times magazine of yesterday and an edi- 
torial from today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, which I understand have 
been ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it was a great surprise to me during the 
last day or two to learn that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovcLas] had reached the age of 70 
years today. I would not have known it 
if I had not looked at the birth date in 
his biography in the “Congressional Di- 
rectory” in which he had included the 
date. He has been very open about it, 
and has not tried to conceal it. Had I 
not been reminded that he is 70 today, 
I would have thought he was only 60. 

His membership adds dignity and pres- 
tige to the Senate. It is prestige of the 
type that is most cherished in the West- 
ern World, because it is the prestige of 
intellectual achievement. Everyone who 
has ever served in any branch of the 
armed services honors Senator DOUGLAS 
for his great patriotism. As he lay 
wounded upon the field of battle in the 
Pacific, medical corpsmen came to his 
aid. He insisted that they go first to 
the aid of men under his command who 
lay wounded upon the field of battle. 
From that experience, he suffered per- 
manent injuries. 

Before he came to the Senate, the sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois published 
books which are textbooks in the aca- 
demic world. . 

He is a patriot, a statesman, and a 
scholar. But more than that, those who 
work with him know him as a friend, 
a friend who helps us out at any time. 
He is a friend who volunteers his- aid. 
One does not have to ask him. 

I hope that we in the Senate can keep 
his youthful outlook during the rest of 
our service here. He has not let his 
years of service here and his years of life 
dim his ideals for the future. He has 
never lost his forward-looking point of 
view, his youthful enthusiasm for great 
causes, whether he be the only person 
who advocates the cause or only a hand- 
ful of Senators join with him for the 
greatness of a cause, as distinguished 
from the practicality of whether he 
might happen to win it or not. 

It is in that spirit that I honor our 
great colleague who lends a certain dig- 
nity to all of us by his service in the 
Senate. He is one of the gems of the 
Senate. He is one of the great orna- 
ments of this body. Iam glad that Iam 
serving here—it will be 5 years next 
month—during the time PauL DOUGLAS 
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has been one of the most active Members 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, after 
the very fine tribute paid by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas to our 
dear friend, the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois, I am sure that I can only con- 
gratulate both of them, particularly the 
Senator from Texas, for the very fine 
way he has expressed his feelings. I am 
sure I subscribe to everything he has 
said. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing the suggestion made by my col- 
league from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
that the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doveras] would be embar- 
rassed by a continuation of the birthday 
congratulations to him, I nonetheless 
feel very strongly the desire to add my 
very brief but equally sincere words on 
this occasion. 

I share with other Senators the hope 
that Senator DovucLas will have many 
more birthdays on which we may ex- 
press to him our good wishes. However, 
realizing the anguish that Senator 
DovcLas suffers when the Recorp is ex- 
tended at a cost of $91 a page, or what- 
ever the cost is, about which Senator 
Dovc tas lectures us, I am sure he would 
wish no further discussion on this point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the statements of my 
colleagues. I had intended to move to 
strike their comments from the RECORD 
in order to save the taxpayers’ money. 
However, it occurred to me that this 
would seem extremely priggish, so I shall 
allow the remarks to stand: 

I hope Senators will be much more 
truthful in other matters than they have 
been this afternoon. Nevertheless, I 
greatly appreciate their good will. 


THE RS-70 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to an 
article entitled “Invisible Lobby Behind 
the RS-70,” published in this morning’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
written by Marquis Childs, 

I have not made up my mind on the 
RS-70 issue, but I think the Secretary of 
Defense has made a telling and persua- 
sive case against the appropriating of as 
much money by Congress as some Mem- 
bers have asked for the development of 
the RS—70. At any rate, Marquis Childs 
is a thoroughly competent and able col- 
umnist, and has written a column on the 
RS 7O which is provocative and interest- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVISIBLE LOBBY BEHIND THE RS—70 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Ever since General Eisenhower uttered his 
warning on the eve of leaving the Presi- 
dency about the threat of the domination 
of what he called the military-industrial 
complex the power of that complex has be- 
come more apparent. 

Nothing quite like the pressures applied 
on the administration to back down in its 
opposition to what would eventually be a 
$10 billion program for the RS—70, formerly 
the B-70 bomber, had been seen in this 
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Capital for a long time. The agreement by 
the administration to give careful study to 
the recommendations of the House Armed 
Services Committee means a truce but it is 
not the end of the war. 

On one side of the struggle is the Air 
Force, big industry representing payrolls in 
a number of States and a great many Mem- 
bers of Senate and House who represent 
those States. On the other side is Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara, backed by 
the President. 

That lineup is, however, an oversimplifica- 
tion. This controversy bears some re- 
semblance to the fight between the battle- 
ship admirals and the submariners in the 
Navy. Advocates of a missile strategy in the 
Air Force are said to have doubts about the 
course of their Chief, Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
who is all out against the other Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and against Secretary of the Air 
Force Eugene M. Zuckert in behalf of the 
manned bomber. 

On the administration side, the President 
has been reminded by Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, one of the most impassioned advo- 
cates of the program, that as Senator Ken- 
nedy, he had favored the B-70 and had criti- 
cized his predecessor for opposing its devel- 
opment. The burden of responsibility puts 
an entirely different look on the whole prob- 
lem of defense. The President has fre- 
quently called attention to the nearly $10 
billion added to the defense budget in mis- 
siles, hardened sites, the bomber alert and 
in conventional forces. 

As for McNamara, he has never had the 
slightest doubt about his view that to pro- 
duce the B-70—or the Reconnaissance Strike 
70, as it has become known—would be a 
political surrender to the demand for jobs 
and industry contracts. Last May, as he had 
begun to get a grip on the awesome assign- 
ment he had taken on, he said to a close 
associate: 

“TIl stake everything on stopping the B-70. 
If there is one thing I know it is research 
and development.” 

Already $1.3 billion has been committed 
for development of three prototypes of the 
reconnaissance-strike plane and nearly a bil- 
lion has been spent or is about to be spent. 
The RS-70 is supposed to carry equipment 
that, while the plane is flying at 2,000 miles 
an hour, can send back photographic data 
indicating targets for a second and follow- 
up nuclear strike. It would also carry sky- 
bolts which could be fired on targets from 
a distance of several hundred miles. Mc- 
Namara doubts that the plane as presently 
conceived could possibly carry the contem- 
plated equipment still on the drawing 
boards. 


The Air Force has pushed a campaign 
backing the conviction not only that the 
RS-70 is feasible but that it is essential to 
the Nation’s defense. Clearance officers in 
the Pentagon were astonished to get a paper 
prepared by the Air Force for a Republican 
Congressman attacking McNamara’s position. 
Clearance was denied. 

Coordinated with the military pressure 
was the operation of the industrial lobby 
Tepresenting the subcontractors in at least 
20 States that would have a piece of the 
RS-70 project. One Pentagon office was re- 
ported to be working exclusively on making 
sure that Members of Congress from these 
States would know about the payrolls to be 
generated by a $10 billion RS—70 program. 

The industrial side of the military-indus- 
trial complex might be called the invisible 
lobby, since the agents of the relatively small 
number of giant corporations getting most 
defense contracts do not have to register 
under the Lobby Act. One of the few search- 
ing efforts to show how it operates and its 
effects on Government spending was in a 
series of articles last year by James McCart- 
ney, of the Chicago Daily News. Govern- 
ment negotiators are far too often out- 
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manned, outskilled, and outtraded when they 
sit down with the agents of big industry to 
negotiate contracts adding up to $50 billion 
a year. 

McNamara once cited the pay of a negoti- 
ator for his former employer, the Ford Motor 
Co., of $80,000 a year, sitting opposite a 
Defense Department procurement officer get- 
ting $10,000 a year. This same imbalance 
runs from top to bottom. 


THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN ISSUE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
March 20 issue of the Evening Star the 
lead editorial, entitled, “Playing Rus- 
sia’s Game,” pointed out the recently 
announced statement by Lord Home of 
Great Britain regarding the nuclear test 
negotiations, in which he stated that his 
country would accept an “absolute min- 
imum” of control machinery if Russia 
would agree to a test ban treaty. 

I believe this editorial merits the at- 
tention of readers of the Recorp, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLAYING RUSSIA'S GAME 

The budding signs that Britain is pulling 
away from the United States on the nuclear 
test ban issue seem to have come to full 
flower in Lord Home’s speech at Geneva. 

The Foreign Secretary told his audience 
that Britain is ready to accept an “absolute 
minimum” of control machinery if Russia 
will only agree to a test ban treaty. Lord 
Home did not say what would constitute an 
absolute minimum. But he did say that the 
British, although recognizing that Russia 
has gained military knowledge and advan- 
tage from last fall’s tests, are prepared to let 
the Soviets keep that advantage if tests can 
be ended forever under a treaty providing an 
adequate minimum system of verification. 

We hope that our own Government will 
not allow itself to be pulled along. For 
whatever may be the precise meaning of Lord 
Home's words, it seems clear enough that 
Britain, in exchange for a piece of paper 
called a treaty, is prepared to settle for little 
or nothing in the way of genuine inspection 
and control to guard against cheating. And 
to do this would be to play the Russian 
game on Russia's home field under Russian 
rules. 

The Soviet test series last fall abruptly 
ended a 3-year moratorium on testing. The 
Russians, however, had been secretly pre- 
paring during the moratorium to conduct 
their tests, and under the conditions set out 
by Lord Home they could very easily do so 
again. 

Mr. Kennedy has said that another such 
venture in cheating might well give the 
Kremlin superiority in nuclear arms, and we 
do not see how any responsible government 
could even consider taking such a gamble 
with the life of a nation. Certainly, on the 
whole, long, discreditable Soviet record, we 
cannot possibly trust the Russians. And 
since they cannot be trusted we should pro- 
ceed with next month’s scheduled test series 
unless in the meantime the Soviet Union has 
signed a treaty incorporating inspection pro- 
visions which we believe to be adequate. 
If this means a break with the British, that 
will be too bad. But it will be better than 
selling ourselves down the river. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, it is 
worthy of note that the meaning of the 
phrase absolute minimum” has never 
been spelled out, so it is theoretically 
possible that the so-called minimum 
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referred to by Lord Home might some- 
how or other conform to what is the pol- 
icy of the United States. The danger, 
however, is that by using such a phrase 
as “absolute minimum” aid and comfort 
somehow might be given to the Soviets, 
to stand even more firm than they have 
been in negotiating with the free world 
on a nuclear test treaty. 


SOVIET AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
March 15 edition of the Des Moines Trib- 
une there is a timely and pointed analy- 
sis by the able columnist, Joseph Alsop, 
on the recent agricultural policy adopted 
by the Soviets. Mr. Alsop points out 
that the policy is one of expanding agri- 
cultural production without at the same 
time maintaining or building up the fer- 
tility of the soil, and that the long-range 
capital outlay which is necessary to so 
build up the soil will instead be put into 
armaments. 

The outlook of such a policy is, of 
course, very grim, but I think it is well 
for people to realize exactly what is the 
Soviet policy, so I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Alsop’s article may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT K.'s DECISION ON FARMS IMPLIES 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— We think the Soviet 
leaders are having a very serious argument 
about the direction of development of Soviet 
society. Moreover, we think their decision 
on this basic problem will almost inevitably 
determine their decisions on just about every 
other problem, from Berlin to China.” 

However right or wrong, the opinion quot- 
ed is exceedingly important, and it sum- 
marizes the working theory that was adopted 
some months ago by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and other chief policymakers in 
Washington. 

If the theory is correct, there is far more 
meaning than meets the eye in the decisions 
about agriculture reached at the recent ple- 
nary session of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

It may seem odd to suggest that a new 
farm program may forecast Soviet intentions 
at Berlin, but that is the nature of the Soviet 
beast. The increasingly painful Soviet farm 
problem is intimately linked with all the 
Kremlin's other problems, conspicuously in- 
cluding problems of military policy, because 
the farm problem hinges on state invest- 
ments. 

HOW OUTPUT CAN BE INCREASED 

The Soviets could quite easily achieve a 
massive increase in farm output by recogni- 
tion of the truth of the French proverb: 
“The best fertilizer is the owner's sweat.” 
But any move toward more individual farm- 
ing—by great enlargement of the private 
plots or by introducing an individual share- 
cropping system in the collective farms, for 
example—would be fruitless without massive 
state investments. 

After such a move, the peasants would 
undoubtedly produce more food. But they 
would eat it themselves, unless there was 
an increase in consumers’ goods production, 
to give the peasants something in exchange 
for their produce. 

Farm output could no doubt be greatly 
increased even without disturbing the ex- 
isting pattern of collective farming, but only 
if the collectives could be given much more 
fertilizer and farm machinery. But ferti- 
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lizer factories and farm machinery factories 
are just as expensive as factories for con- 
sumers’ goods. 

BUT INVESTMENT WOULD BE NEEDED 


Either way, a steep increase in state in- 
vestment was essential for a clean-cut, prac- 
tical solution of the problem of the grow- 
ing dearth of food in Russia and in most 
of Eastern Europe. 

But the drama of the central committee 
lies in the total disparity between the di- 
mensions of the farm problem, as defined by 
Nikita Khrushchev himself, and the dimen- 
sions of the remedy adopted, apparently with 
Khrushehev's approval. 

A huge new agricultural bureaucracy is 
to be established in the rural regions to 
harass and encourage the collective farm- 
ers. But no increase of state investments in 
farming is to be made. 


SHORT RUN GAIN ONLY 


Instead, the farmers are to be required 
to abandon their customery grassland rota- 
tion and grasslands are to be plowed for 
such crops as sugarbeets. For the short 
run, output may be sharply increased. But 
what is to happen when the land shows 
the effects of soil-exhausting cropping, with- 
out fertilizer to restore its fertility? 

The indirect answer to this question was 
given to Khrushchev, in the statement that 
there could be no “relocation of funds to 
agriculture * * * to the detriment of the 
strengthening of this country’s defense. 
This is the bedrock of the existence of our 
socialist state.” 

Once again the people are to be asked 
to make sacrifices for the sake of naked 
power. It is a grim outcome. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
February 8 edition of the Wall Street 
Journal there is a very fine article on 
the development of the cooperative 
movement in the United States: where it 
has been, where it is now, and some 
prospects for the future. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Co-Ops’ CLIMB—FARM GROUPS EXPAND, SEEK 
A GREATER SHARE OF CONSUMER'S DOLLAR— 
GRAPE GROWERS CONTROL Wine From SOIL 
TO STORE; Tax ADVANTAGES May Br LOST 
AID FROM THE ADMINISTRATION 

(By Norman C. Miller, Jr.) 


The gray-hulled SS Angelo Petri steams 
through San Francisco’s Golden Gate into 
the choppy Pacific, its 26 stainless steel tanks 
filled with 2.4 million gallons of wine. The 
ship’s destination: Newark, N.J. En route, 
part of the heavy cargo will be transferred 
to two barges bound for Chicago via the 
Mississippi. At plants in Newark and Chi- 
cago, the wine will be bottled and swiftly 
dispatched to retail outlets. 

The significance of this operation: The 
ship, barges, bottling plants, and wine, all 
are owned by 1,500 grape growers in Califor- 
nia through their cooperative, Allied Grape 
Growers. The farmers thus have realized a 
goal long sought by many agricultural co- 
ops—control of a product from soil to store. 
The co-op claims its members are averaging 
28.5 percent more income from the inte- 
grated operation than they would be taking 
in from merely selling the grapes they grow 
to processors. 

Allied Grape Growers is only one of the 
rising number of farm co-ops which, by 
using such business techniques as mergers, 
diversification, and expansion, are striving to 
increase their role in marketing with the 
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alm of capturing a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar. This push spells in- 
creased competition for independent proces- 
sors and distributors who sell farm products. 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT BACKING 

The co-op's efforts to put farmers in full 
command of processing and distributing has 
been under way for several years. But the 
co-ops are being backed now by a strong 
ally—the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The case of the Allied Grape Growers illus- 
trates vividly how far the integration push 
is going. 

The Allied Grape Growers, organized 12 
years ago, began making wine only a little 
more than 2 years ago by purchasing United 
Vintners, Inc. Last September the company 
bought a second wine company to boost 
weekly grape-crushing capacity to 50,000 tons 
at its seven California wineries. The co-op 
now claims to be the largest wine producer 
in the country. 

Agricultural co-ops are voluntary associa- 
tions in which farmer members, by collec- 
tively buying and selling, try to lower costs 
and command higher prices for their prod- 
ucts. The Agriculture Department reports 
that in the year ended June 30, 1960, the 
latest period for which figures have been 
compiled, the Nation's 9,345 co-ops registered 
total net volume of a little more than $12 
billion, up from $9.7 billion 5 years earlier, 

In the past, some co-ops have concerned 
themselves solely with selling to processors; 
others. including most of the big Eastern 
and Midwestern co-ops, have concentrated 
on providing members with such farm needs 
as fertilizer and petroleum. More and more, 
both types of co-ops are considering becom- 
ing fully integrated marketing co-ops such as 
Allied Grape Growers. 


BOLSTERING FARMERS’ INCOMES 


The reason is readily apparent. The Agri- 
culture Department says the farmer’s share 
of the consumer food dollar in 1961 was 
only 38 cents, down from 47 cents in 1950. 
The other 62 cents went for processing, 
transportation, retailing, and the like. If 
farmers, through co-ops, can take over some 
of these functions, they might be able to in- 
crease their incomes. 

“The farmer has reduced his production 
costs about as much as he can,” declares 
Richard Johnsen, executive secretary of the 
Agricultural Council of California, a trade 
association for State co-ops. “The only place 
he has left to improve his income is market- 


“The pressure is on from farmers for co- 
ops to increase their marketing efforts,” 
agrees Harold Hamil, an assistant general 
manager of Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo., a big farmers’ co-op 
which until a few years ago received all of 
its income from farm supply sales. 

Co-op expansion is getting support from 
the Kennedy administration. In recent 
months Agriculture Secretary Freeman has 
made it a point to stress the administra- 
tion’s intent that “the role of cooperatives 
in participating in our national farm pro- 
gram will increase.” This marks a shift in 
policy from the Eisenhower administration, 
which was somewhat indifferent to co-ops, 
according to a long-time Agriculture Depart- 
ment official. 


FREEMAN'S STAFF WORKS ON PROPOSALS 

Mr. Freeman's planners are known to be- 
lieve that co-ops barely have tapped their 
potential as an important force in market- 
ing many commodities. The farm chief’s 
staff men are working up several study pro- 
posals designed to foster more big co-ops 
that would go beyond traditional local and 
regional lines. Among these proposals: That 
loans and grants be made to co-ops by the 
Government. 

The growth of co-ops is highly disturbing 
to many independent processors and dis- 
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tributors, who fear that increasing co-op 
competition may choke off their profits. 
“The co-ops have made considerable strides 
in improving their volume of business at our 
expense,” says an official of a California cot- 
ton oil company. The State’s major cotton 
oil co-op, Ranchers Cotton Oll Co., has tri- 
pled its annual output to 180,000 tons in 
the 10 years since it was formed, says E. J. 
Cecil, general manager. 

A particularly rankling point to many cor- 
porate competitors is the income tax posi- 
tion of co-ops. Under court interpretations 
of present Federal law co-ops aren't taxed, 
on the theory Uncle Sam gets his cut when 
any co-op profits are distributed to members. 
However, all co-op earnings don’t have to 
be returned to members immediately. Co- 
ops are permitted to retain as large a share 
of their profits as they want to finance oper- 
ations and expand facilities. These retained 
earnings aren't taxed, either. Thus, co-ops 
use tax-exempt funds for expansion. 

“By not paying taxes co-ops have gained 
a substantial advantage over corporations 
and have been able to use excess funds to 
greatly expand the co-op movement,” com- 
plains A. T. Mann, secretary-treasurer of 
Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif. “The 
New Deal politicians feel the tax exemption 
helps the small dirt farmers but the truth 
is that these co-ops have grown to be enor- 
mous organizations.” 


TAX EXEMPTION SACRIFICED 


Actually, not all co-ops have chosen to 
remain as tax-exempt organizations. Calavo 
Growers of California, an avocado growers’ 
co-op, gave up its tax-exempt status in order 
to sell other products besides avocados on 
a commission basis. The main advantage 
of remaining a co-op even after waiving tax 
exemption is that co-ops aren't subject to 
certain antitrust laws. 

It is possible that all co-ops may soon 
feel a Federal tax bite. Despite his sym- 
pathy for the co-op movement, President 
Kennedy has asked Congress to levy a co-op 
tax as part of his attempt to close tax loop- 
holes. Whether Congress will go along is 
problematical; over the years co-ops have 
beaten back several attempts to change their 
tax status. 

In the face of this controversy, co-ops 
have been building up their already sizable 
volume. By 1958, the last year for which 
figures have been compiled, the net volume 
of farm products handled by co-ops at one 
or more stages in the marketing process was 
26.9 percent of cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings, compared with 22.3 percent in 1950. 
There are clear signs that this trend is ac- 
celerating. 

“The time has come when a cooperative 
can’t simply supply the former without any 
concern over what he does with the products 
he is producing,” says W. H. Prigmore, as- 
sistant general manager of Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, Inc., West Springfield, 
Mass. 

MORE EMPHASIS ON MARKETING 


Six months ago the Eastern States co-op 
established a marketing division to handle 
its growing volume of farm product sales. 
Starting with egg marketing in 1959 and add- 
ing grain marketing later, the co-op has 
lifted its marketing to about $10 million 
annually, says Mr. Prigmore. Marketing of 
other commodities such as poultry is under 
study, he adds. 

Although marketing currently accounts for 
only 10 percent of Eastern States’ $100 mil- 
lion annual gross, Mr. Prigmore says, “I 
can visualize that in time our marketing 
sales could be as important as our supply 
sales.” 

Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., a supply co-op 
with annual volume of over $380 million, 
moved into fruit and vegetable processing 
and marketing in late 1960 by buying two 
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canning companies. The co-op plans to start 
marketing several other commodities. 
“There is a tremendous need for stronger 
marketing services for farmers and we feel 
we are in a position to provide them,” says 
Edmund H. Fallon, general manager. 

Three years after venturing into processing 
and marketing by buying a pork packing 
plant at Denison, Iowa, as a “pilot project,” 
Kansas City’s Consumers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation has decided to expand its meatpack- 
ing facilities and is considering an egg 
marketing program, says Homer Young, presi- 
dent. 

More co-ops are banding together to ex- 
pand marketing services. Producers Export 
Co., New York, was formed a couple of years 
ago by 22 cooperatives in an attempt to in- 
crease foreign grain sales. “Previously we 
used private export companies but we feel 
we can do a much better sales job ourselves 
on a group basis,” says H. C. Fledderjohn, 
assistant general manager of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc., 
Indianapolis. Along with four other co-ops, 
the Indiana association also has formed Mid- 
States Terminals, Inc., Toledo, to handle 
grain exports via the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


DAIRY CO-OPS BAND TOGETHER 


Last August five midwest dairy coopera- 
tives formed American Dairy Foods, Inc., St. 
Paul, to develop more efficient marketing. 
Although the co-ops continue to offer sepa- 
rate products through their own organiza- 
tions, they expect to offer “additional and 
important services” through American Dairy 
Foods, says George B. Pfeifer, general man- 
ager. 

Such joint marketing efforts are indicative 
of a general co-op merger movement. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 mergers pared the num- 
ber of co-ops by 7 percent, while co-op vol- 
ume increased more than 30 percent and 
memberships rose 700,000. 

Co-op officials believe the trend toward 
larger farming operations will accelerate the 
merger pace so that co-ops can keep abreast 
of the services demanded by big farmers. 
Last month two midwest co-ops with com- 
bined volume of over $100 million, Illinois 
Farm Supply Co. and the Farm Bureau Serv- 
ice Co. of Iowa, announced they were con- 
sidering a merger. 

“To serve big farmers, cooperatives will 
need to be larger, better financed and more 
efficiently organized and managed," says Jo- 
seph G. Knapp, administrator of the Federal 
Farmer Cooperative Service. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
March 16 edition of the Wall Street 
Journal is a fine article written by Ed- 
mund K. Faltermayer on the subject of 
aid to higher education. 

I have previously indicated my policy 
of supporting the rendering of some Fed- 
eral assistance to our institutions of 
higher education. However, the article 
points out that in the event Federal as- 
sistance is not forthcoming, at least to 
the degree to which some proponents 
have advocated, there are possibilities 
for increased development of private 
institutional support for institutions of 
higher learning which are of such a mag- 
nitude as to enable some educators to 
think they might be able to supply the 
needs for higher education for our 
younger people in the future even if 
there is no Federal assistance. 

Mr. President, I think the readers of 
the Recor ought to have some idea of 
the possible sources of the independent 
and private aid, how this ties in with the 
gross national product of our country, 
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and how it is projected into the future, 
so I ask ous consent that the 
article may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FUNDS FOR COLLEGES—MaNy EDUCATORS Say 
THEY Can Ger ALONG WiTHOUT NEW FED- 
ERAL Aip—Ir THEY Must 


(By Edmund K. Faltermayer) 


Can the Nation’s colleges and universities 
accommodate the near doubling of enroll- 
ments expected during the 1960’s without 
Federal aid? 

The colleges, now overwhelmingly in favor 
of legislation that would put Uncle Sam in 
the business of directly assisting colleges for 
the first time, say they can’t meet the on- 
coming enrollment crisis without construc- 
tion grants from Washington. Heeding 
these pleas, the lawmakers will probably ap- 
prove some sort of aid this year, if differ- 
ences in separate bills passed by the House 
and Senate can be ironed out. The more 
generous House version would provide $180 
million a year in matching construction 
grants. 

Nevertheless, a glance at a few figures re- 
veals that the colleges may be underesti- 
mating their ability to raise more money 
from private sources, Consider these straws 
in the wind: 

Smith College announced last month that 
it has met the $10,030,000 goal of its current 
2-year development program 4 months ahead 
of schedule. 


MIT'S MONEY FROM BUSINESS 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
well along in its $66 million second cen- 
tury drive, disclosed recently that corpora- 
tions alone have given or pledged $15 mil- 
lion—the largest amount ever given by 
business to an institution of higher educa- 
tion in a single fund drive. 

Such successes are by no means limited to 
well-known or rich institutions. Mammoth 
New York University, largely a “subway” in- 
stitution with many students from low-in- 
come families, has received $86.4 million in 
gifts during the last 6 years, thanks in part 
to fundraising efforts. 

Altogether, private giving to colleges and 
universities is now running at a rate well 
over $1 billion a year, or double the total 
as recently as 6 years ago. Some authori- 
ties put the current annual figure as high as 
$1.3 billion. Together with earnings from 
endowment funds provided by past donors, 
private gifts account for about one-fifth of 
the $7.5 billion the colleges currently spend 
each year for operations and capital expan- 
sion. 

Significantly, the colleges somehow man- 
aged, without direct Federal grants of the 
type now proposed, to increase their spend- 
ing on new academic buildings, dormitories 
and teaching equipment to an estimated $1.3 
billion last year compared with only $700 
million 6 years ago. True, one-fourth of the 
current figure represents dormitories and 
dining halls financed with low-interest Fed- 
eral loans under a decade-old program. But 
these moneys must be paid back to Wash- 
ington, unlike the matching grants now ad- 
vocated. 

SPENDING RISE FORECAST 

The upsurge in private giving, impressive 
as it is, is hardly cause for complacency, 
educators argue. For one thing, they say, 
the colleges’ current rate of capital spend- 
ing must be boosted even higher, to around 
$2 billion a year, to provide the estimated 
$19 billion of new facilities needed by 1970. 

More operating funds will be needed, too, 
they add. The pressure to accept more stu- 
dents as children born in the postwar “baby 
boom” reach college age, plus the need to 
raise faculty salaries, will boost the colleges’ 
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operating costs to $17.4 billion in the 1970- 
71 academic years, according to latest esti- 
mates by the U.S. Office of Education. To- 
gether with capital expansion, the total high- 
er education “budget” is expected to soar 
to about $19.5 billion, nearly three times the 
total in 1960-61. The number of students 
in the 1970-71 year is forecast at about 7 
million, up from last year’s 3.6 million. 

Much of the added money, to be sure, will 
come from State and Federal Governments 
even if the present Congress passes no aid- 
to-higher-education bill. Together, State 
appropriations for State universities and in- 
direct Federal support in the form of research 
grants and funds for other special-purpose 
projects, provided almost half of last year’s 
total college budget of $7.5 billion. 

Assuming no change in legislation, this 
proportion may decline somewhat. But this 
decline probably will be offset by further in- 
creases in fees charged students, which now 
provide somewhat more than one-fifth of 
the money. Already averaging $2,400 a year 
in private colleges, or 37 percent above the 
average 10 years ago, these fees are expected 
to be boosted another 48 percent by 1970. 

Nevertheless, assuming no direct Federal 
aid of the type now being considered by Con- 
gress, private giving in the 1970-71 academic 
year would have to be nearly three times 
the 1960-61 level, to enable colleges to bridge 
the financial gap. 

Is such an increase possible? 

On the optimistic side is Dr. Frank H. 
Sparks, former president of Wabash College 
and now president of the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion which fosters corporate giving to 
colleges. “I think the record of increased vol- 
untary support of education has been tre- 
mendously impressive,” says Dr. Sparks. “I 
don’t think we have anything like explored 
the dimensions of voluntary support.” 

On the pessimistic side is the American 
Council on Education which officially repre- 
sents most of the Nation's colleges and uni- 
versities. “After traditional sources of in- 
come, including student tuition and fees, 
have been stretched to the limit,” the coun- 
cil has warned in a policy statement, “there 
will still be a large gap that can be filled only 
by greater support from the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

The potential for voluntary support may 
perhaps be gaged by looking at forecasts 
for total philanthropic giving. Currently, 
Americans donate well over $8 billion a year 
to all causes—churches, charities, schools, 
and colleges—according to the American As- 
sociation of Fund-Raising Council. The 
total doubled between 1950 and 1960, and 
thus rose somewhat faster than the country’s 
gross national product. Churches get the 
biggest share, or 51 percent, and the second 
largest chunk, or 16 percent, goes to educa- 
tion—most of it higher education. 

Right now total giving amounts to 1.6 per- 
cent of the country’s gross national product, 
compared with 1.4 percent a decade ago. 
Most economists predict the country's gross 
national product will rise to at least $800 bil- 
lion by 1970. Assuming no rise in the 1.6 
percent gift rate, this would mean about 
$12.6 billion for philanthropy. But the total 
may be much larger if, as some fundraisers 
expect, generosity continues to increase 
along with affluence. 


WHERE FUNDS COME FROM 


The philanthropic money, then, will prob- 
ably be there. Whether donors will appor- 
tion enough of it to colleges is another ques- 
tion. Some light on this can be obtained 
by looking at where the money comes from 
now. Currently, according to the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, about 25 per- 
cent of college gifts come from alumni, 25 
percent from wealthy individuals who didn't 
attend the recipient institution, 15 percent 
from business, 15 percent from foundations, 
10 percent from religious denominations, and 
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the remaining 10 percent from miscellaneous 
sources. 

Leaving aside miscellaneous sources, col- 
lege Officials expect a continued slow decline 
in the proportion of gifts coming from re- 
ligious denominations. They also expect 
slower growth in foundation giving, follow- 
ing a sharp spurt in recent years. 

Business giving to education, mostly to 
colleges, has skyrocketed in the postwar pe- 
riod, to an estimated $178 million in 1960, 
according to the CFAE. That's four times 
the total in 1950 and 30 percent higher than 
business donations as recently as 1958. While 
impressive, the current figure works out to 
only one-third of 1 percent of total pretax 
corporate profits, fundraisers say. A fair 
share, they argue, would be the 1 percent 
now given by some pacesetting corporations. 

Gifts from nonalumni individuals are a 
major question mark. The success of recent 
fund drives indicates there's still plenty of 
such money around, but it’s not certain that 
such gifts will grow apace in the next 9 
years. A similar question mark hangs over 
rich alumni. By far the most promising 
area for growth, fundraisers say, is the not- 
so-rich alumnus whom many colleges now 
approach regularly in annual giving cam- 
paigns. Currently, such annual giving ac- 
counts for only one-third of total donations. 

Nevertheless, a survey by the American 
Alumni Council gives some idea of the un- 
tapped potential. Based on gifts in 1960 to 
institutions with 9.7 million living alumni, 
the study shows that only two-thirds of the 
alumni were contacted in annual giving 
drives, and of those contacted only 21.2 per- 
cent gave. 

PRINCETON’S SCORE 


Ernest T. Stewart, executive director of 
the AAC, thinks most colleges could easily 
raise that 21.2-percent figure to something 
approaching the 72 percent scored by 
Princeton. 

Encouraging as it is, the giving picture 
nevertheless is spotty, college aids say. 
About half the money donated by business is 
earmarked for specific purposes such as 
scholarships or research. Only half is the 
sort of unrestricted money colleges are clam- 
oring for, though this percentage is growing. 
Foundations, like corporations, have been 
reluctant to give money for capital expan- 
sion, though they have been more liberal of 
late in aiding development funds. 

This is the principal reason why college 
men want Federal aid to take the form of 
matching construction funds. Nevertheless, 
many college officials still insist they could 
handle the expected influx of new students 
without Federal help if they had to. 

“These fears remind me of all the hand 
wringing after World War I,” recalls one uni- 
versity president. “Yet somehow the col- 
leges managed to almost double enrollments 
during the 1920’s—which is no more than 
they have to do during the 1960's—without 
Federal aid.” 


NEED FOR IMPROVED TEACHING OF 
ECONOMICS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Wall Street Journal of March 19 was 
published an article relating to the re- 
cent recommendation of the Committee 
for Economic Development to expand the 
teaching of economics in our high 
schools. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDY Group URGES TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 
BE IMPROVED IN ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOLS 

New Yorx.—The Committee for Economic 

Development, a private economic research 
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group, called for an intensive, coordinated 
effort by educators and the public to raise 
what it called the abysmally low level of 
economic literacy among the Nation’s youth. 

In an 11-point program designed to 
strengthen economics teaching in elementary 
and high schools, the CED called for the 
inclusion of at least a one-semester course 
in economics at the upper high school level. 
Its recommendations also included the en- 
richment of other courses such as civics and 
history with economic concepts and more 
emphasis on this neglected subject in social 
studies textbooks. It urged States to make 
courses in economics for teachers of high 
school social studies. Only 18 States cur- 
rently have such a requirement. 

In adopting its program, the CED en- 
dorsed, with some qualifications, a contro- 
versial new set of guidelines for high school 
economics teachers. These guidelines, pub- 
lished last September, were written by a 
seven-man task force of college economics 
professors and others established for this 
purpose at the CED's request. This docu- 
ment satisfies the purpose of defining the 
subjects essential for a reasonable under- 
standing of the modern economic system 
and attainable by high school students, the 
committee said. However, it also declared 
that “we find ourselves in disagreement with 
some of (its) possible implications.” 

The qualified endorsement, on behalf of 
the entire CED, came from its research and 
policy committee, headed by Theodore O. 
Yntema, chairman of the finance committee 
of Ford Motor Co., and its subcommittee on 
economic education, headed by A. L. Wil- 
liams, president of International Business 
Machines Corp. The task force preparing 
the controversial curriculum guide, entitled 
“Economic Education in the Schools,” was 
headed by G. L. Bach of the Graduate School 
of Industrial Administration of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

The CED is a nonpartisan group of 200 
businessmen and educators whose periodic 
research reports are generally regarded as 
influential. 


RESTRICTIVE FOCUS CRITICIZED 


The CED didn’t specifically disagree with 
any of the language of the task force report 
on economic education. However, it said 
that because of an excessively restrictive 
focus on economic problems the task force 
in effect stresses the possible inadequacies of 
the private section of the U.S. economy and 
fails to take a more affirmative position on 
the subject of personal freedom. 

Specifically, the CED said, the task force 
report emphasizes possible inadequacies of 
the private economy that might be corrected 
by Government action without giving equal 
attention to possible inadequacies of the 
political process that might call for greater 
reliance upon the private economy. This 
approach could lead to undue acceptance of 
increased Government direction of the econ- 
omy. 

As for personal freedom, the CED de- 
clared, the task force report regards it as 
“one among competing values, of which the 
individual may want more or less. In the 
abstract, we cannot quarrel with this. But 
we believe deeply that personal freedom and 
freely chosen institutions are basic to our 
type of society and that these are values 
which would be emphasized to high school 
students.” 

After the task force report appeared last 
September, the CED noted, the task force 
sent the CED a memorandum stating its be- 
liefs on personal freedom in practically iden- 
tical language. This sort of language was 
not included in the study, the CED explained, 
because the task force assumed that the 
belief in personal freedom can be taken for 
granted. 

The CED stressed that the task force re- 
port is intended only as a guide for teachers 
and is not intended to be studied in the 
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schools. Study materials have been selected 
by another task force, it noted. “We are 
confident that the use of these and similar 
materials, combined with the balanced judg- 
ment of American teachers, will result in 
students being taught not only the eco- 
nomics essential for citizenship but an 
appreciation of the values of individual 
freedom.” The task force report, it said, is 
already widely endorsed by educators. 


NO REPORT CHANGES PLANNED 


Mr. Bach, present at a Friday press confer- 
ence along with Messrs. Yntema and Wil- 
liams, was asked if the task force planned 
revisions in the report to preclude any fu- 
ture misunderstandings. We do not intend 
to change the report in any way,” he said. 
He stressed that the task force, although ap- 
pointed at the CED’s instigation, was sub- 
ject to “no control whatsoever over what 
we said.” 

“The task force,” Mr. Bach said, “was in 
no sense a group of economists chosen to 
make business people happy or labor people 
happy or anybody else.” Changing the re- 
port to please one group, he said, would 
lead to countless revisions. “We have been 
rather amazed by some of the implications 
that have been drawn,” he added, when in 
fact the task force implicitly agrees with the 
CED on personal freedom and other issues 
and “there is nothing to argue about here.” 

Mr. Yntema and Mr. Williams defended the 
report but voiced minor misgivings. The 
CED, Mr. Yntema said, was concerned about 
the report’s treatment of some aspects of 
governmental activity. It seems to me the 
Post Office isn't so efficient,” he said. Never- 
theless, he insisted that economics should be 
taught objectively to high school students. 
“I don’t think economics should be a flag- 
waving thing,” he said. 

Mr. Williams said that “after soul search- 
ing I disagreed with some of the emphases 
and implications” of the report. For exam- 
ple, he said, he was disturbed by its refer- 
ences to the large blocks of inherited 
wealth that exist under capitalism. This ini- 
tially made him wonder, he said, if the task 
force was against “people who work hard and 
build up some money and substance of our 
own * * * one of the things that make our 
system go around.” Mr. Williams stressed 
that he found nothing to disagree with but 
that it was “the way it hit me” on first 
reading. 

Dr. Bach said criticism had come from sey- 
eral quarters, including one man who ac- 
cused the task force of standing up and de- 
fending the idle rich. 

One difficulty in overcoming economic ig- 
norance, the CED report said, is the short- 
age of high school teachers familiar with 
the subject. When one midwestern city re- 
cently decided to make economics a manda- 
tory high school course, it added, about 300 
teachers were needed, but only 17 qualified 
ones could be found. As a stopgap measure, 
the CED report said, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System next September will begin 
televising a 32-week course in economics con- 
sisting of 160 half-hour lessons. The tele- 
casts will be aimed mainly at high school 
teachers. 

The problem is mainly in primary and sec- 
ondary education, the CED said, because only 
10 percent of the Nation’s youth finish 4 
years of college and only a quarter of those 
take any economics courses. 


OVERSELLING OF ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the lead 
editorial of the Wall Street Journal of 
March 16 is entitled “Overselling Every- 
thing,” and to me it is right on the beam. 
It points out that the administration has 
been selling its programs, domestic and 
foreign alike, on the basis that not only 
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are they sound economics and sound 
social philosophy, but also that if we do 
not have the programs we shall in effect 
be much weaker vis-a-vis the Soviets. 

The Wall Street Journal editorial 
points out that programs can be over- 
sold, if everything is placed in the set- 
ting of “What will the Soviets do?” or 
“How will this affect our position with 
respect to Soviet Russia?” instead of 
letting these programs stand on their 
own merits. 

It is well known that in the last ses- 
sion of Congress, we were told that if we 
did not pass a foreign aid bill that would 
give the executive branch control over 
the purse strings through what is some- 
times called back-door financing for 5 
years, the whole foreign aid program 
would be, to use the word actually speci- 
fied on the floor of the Senate, “gutted.” 

It is well known that in the confer- 
ence committee the provision for 5 years’ 
back-door financing was removed and 
the modified bill was passed. When the 
President of the United States saw the 
proposed legislation without the provi- 
sion for 5 years of back-door financing, 
ue stated that it was entirely satisfac- 

ory. 

Now we have another foreign aid bill 
providing for $1 billion more than last 
year’s bill provided. The President has 
said, in effect, that every last dollar pro- 
vided in the bill is absolutely essential, 
and that it is as important to the wel- 
fare and the security of the United 
States as our national defense program. 
There is an old story about the little 
boy who cried “wolf” once too often. 
I for one think that on the basis of 
what we were told at the last session 
about the foreign aid bill and the pro- 
vision for 5 years of back-door financ- 
ing, which, when removed, left a bill that 
was still entirely satisfactory to the 
President, I suggest possibly the new 
foreign aid bill may be cut somewhat 
and still be entirely satisfactory to the 
administration. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled Overselling Every- 
thing,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal, issue of March 16. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OVERSELLING EVERYTHING 


James Reston is a reporter with a per- 
ceptive eye for the phenomena of Washing- 
ton and the other day he had some com- 
ments on the administration’s habit of sell- 
ing everything as if it were the promise of 
salvation from fire and brimstone. 

The administration, for one example, is 
unwilling to advocate a lower tariff program 
simply because it is good economics and 
sound commonsense. It feels it must appeal 
to fear, fear of Soviet competition and the 
collapse of the American economy if the 
President can’t cut the tariffs on widgets. 
And of course imply that if only Congress 
will do this, then all will be saved. 

Well, these comments had hardly left Mr. 
Reston's typewriter before President Kennedy 
was again applying exactly this same tech- 
nique at his press conference to sell his 
foreign aid program, $1 billion bigger than 
last year. 

“I believe this program,” Mr. Kennedy 
sald, “is just as important as our national 
defense.” The underdeveloped countries, 
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especially in Latin America, have staggering 
problems of poverty and unemployment, he 
explained. These countries are right in the 
line of fire of the Communists. 

“If anyone feels these countries are unim- 
portant,” the President said, “or it does not 
make any difference if Latin America is taken 
over, or if significant countries are (taken 
over) by Communists, and if they are not 
interested in this fight, they should cut it.” 

So, you see, anyone who suggests a cut in 
foreign aid is threatening the national secu- 
rity, because a dollar for this is equated with 
a dollar for guns or atom bombs. Further- 
more, if you question any of it that means 
you think all these countries are unimpor- 
tant. You are the kind of person who thinks 
it doesn't make any difference if the Commu- 
nists take them over. In fact, you are prob- 
ably not interested in this fight. 

The nonsense of all this, however, is not 
as bad as the reverse implication that if 
Congress will just approve this foreign aid 
bill then these countries will preserve their 
independence, the poverty and unemploy- 
ment in these unfortunate places will be 
cured, and we will assure ourselves victory 
over communism. 

This is not merely nonsense but a very 
dangerous illusion. It raises hopes beyond 
any possible chance of fulfillment, as any- 
one will know who reflects on the billions 
of foreign aid paid out over 15 years and the 
state of the world today. In Laos and Viet- 
nam, for example, foreign aid has made 
hardly a dent in deep-rooted poverty and 
the security of their independence is today 
as precarious as ever. 

How illusory these oversold promises are 
becomes especially clear in the reports from 
Latin America by our Mr. Evans, currently 
appearing on this page. The poverty and 
backwardness of some of these countries is 
thoroughly documented; so is the danger of 
Communist infiltration, some of it growing 
out of that poverty and backwardness. To 


Yet it is something else again to pretend 
that the magic cure is a mammoth injection 
of U.S. dollars. Or that a dollar spent for 
foreign aid serves equally to defend us as a 
dollar spent upon our own defenses. Or 
that if Congress curtails the administra- 
tion’s program the want of a dollar will be 
the cause of chaos and communism. 

It shouldn’t be necessary for us to say, al- 
though it probably is, that we are not op- 
posed to foreign aid as such. Fifteen years 
ago this newspaper supported the program 
for Greece and Turkey, and encouraged the 
objectives of the Marshall plan im Europe. 
There are many ways today in which Amer- 
ican aid can be effective both in helping 
other countries and in promoting our own 
interests. 

It is the oversell of the program that is 
largely responsible for its scandals of waste 
and corruption abroad and the growing dis- 
illusionment with it at home. Worse, these 
things have combined to diminish its ef- 
fectiveness. And worst of all, the American 
people are thus deprived of the sensible 
discussion that is essential if we are to act 
wisely in apportioning our efforts and our 
resources. 

All this is as true of the tariff bill, or of 
medical and educational programs, as it is 
of foreign aid. Perhaps it is good politics 
for the administration to argue for every 
road or school appropriation on the ground, 
in Mr. Reston's phrase that “failure to build 
them will mean the triumph of communism 
for the next 100 years.” But exaggerated 
promises and appeals to fear suggest a pov- 
erty of political leadership. 


LAWRENCE O'BRIEN 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of March 25, 1962, 
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there appears an article by Edward P. 
Morgan entitled “O’Brien Presses on 
With the ‘Four P’s’.” It is a study of 


better known to all of us as Larry 
O’Brien. It is an excellent article, Mr. 
President, and I would add to it only this: 
In the 20 years that I have been in Con- 
gress, I have never known a more effec- 
tive Presidential representative on the 
Hill than Larry O’Brien. He under- 
stands the Congress as well as the needs 
of the Presidency and he has blended 
this knowledge into a conduct of his 
office which serves both the President 
and the Congress and, most of all, the 
interests of the people of the United 
States. He is the right man, in the 
right job, at the right time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article previously referred 
to be included at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

O'BRIEN PRESSES ON WITH THE “Four P's” 


(By Edward P. Morgan) 

Wasuincron.—In its first year, the Ken- 
nedy administration did surprisingly well in 
getting what it wanted on Capitol Hill— 
partly because it carefully did not ask too 
controversial a package. Congress passed a 
huge housing bill, approved a rise in the 
minimum wage, and voted extensive foreign 
aid 


This year promises to be different. The 
President has a much more ambitious pro- 
gram that he wants to get through Con- 
gress—and it is going to face recalcitrance 
if not hostility. Take, first, the bundle of 
priority bills for 1962: trade, medical care, 
tax reform, welfare, aid to higher education— 
every item is controversial. Second, these 
matters are of more concern to city than 
country populations, more national than sec- 
tional in interest, more liberal than con- 
servative in tone. The task ts to try to move 
this bundle through a Congress which is 
more conservative than liberal, more sec- 
tional than national in outlook and dispro- 
portionately dominated (especially in the 
House) by rural rather than by urban voters. 

A formidable challenge in any session, this 
combination is even tougher now because 
1962 is a nonpresidential election year in 
which the opposition traditionally gains seats 
in Congress. Such prospects make Congress 
more restive, more sensitive to local demands 
over national responsibility. Add the fact 
that the carrot of patronage was largely con- 
sumed last session and that in order to apply 
the stick deftly, the White House must work 
with a new—and so far bumbling—House 
leadership and cultivate new intelligence 
sources. That is a working outline of the 
administration’s problem. 

There are, of course, weighty factors on 
the White House side—the President's very 
high popular standing, his strong political 
prestige, his personal persuasive powers. The 
trick is to bring these factors to bear in the 
right place and at the right time as the new 
legislation comes up. And the key man in 
this tactical maneuver is Lawrence Francis 
O’Brien, the amiable, chunky, 44-year-old 
Special Assistant to the President for Con- 
gressional Affairs. Put more succinctly, he is 
the lobbyist for the White House on Capitol 
Hill, and he shows signs of becoming the 
ablest man in the job in years. 

O’Brien prefers persuasion to playing 
tough. He believes the full facts on a bill 
can often be most persuasive in dispelling 
a Congressman’s doubts and fears about it. 
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O'Brien's own zestful capacity for work 
seems, like his boss’, inexhaustible. After 
checking the New York Times, the Wall 
Street Journal and the Washington Post at 
breakfast at home in Georgetown (where he 
and his wife Elva often entertain infor- 
mally), he usually reaches his office shortly 
after 8 a.m., nearly an hour before the sec- 
retaries are due. 

Depending on the urgency of legislation, 
President Kennedy may call him in once, 
twice, three times a day for consultation. 
They have no special schedule. “When you 
need him, you see him,” O’Brien has said. 
“It’s a total access kind of thing.” Inter- 
spersed, with lunch on the fly, are long con- 
ferences on Capitol Hill with Senate Majority 
Leader MIKE MANSFELD, Senate Whip HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, House Speaker JOHN MCCORMACK, 
House Majority Leader CARL ALBERT, House 
Whip Hate Bocas, and assorted lobbyists. 

If it’s a Monday, it’s time by late afternoon 
for O'Brien to pore over the 10-page memo 
compiled by assistant Claude J. Desautels 
from the weekly reports of Cabinet liaison 
officers. This goes to the President as the 
core of his intelligence for his Tuesday 
breakfast discussions with the party leader- 
ship. Often Mr. Kennedy likes to talk 
politics at the end of the day. It’s a rare 
occasion when O'Brien's main workload is 
dispatched before midevening. 

How does a White House lobbyist operate? 
What are his weapons? O’Brien’s arsenal 
comprises, basically, the “four P’s”: Pressure, 
patronage, prestige, and personal contact. 

He ranks the last first, on the proved 
theory that successful politics is a matter of 
personal relations. He knows everybody 
and his brother. He is aware of their prob- 
lems and alert to their ambitions. He senses 
when he can trade a favor for a vote. 

One of his most precious tools is an in- 
tangible one: the prestige of the Presidency. 
Instinctively, most legislators don’t like to 
clash with the White House—especially when 
the Chief Exetutive is strong and popular. 

O’Brien is playing to the hilt the remark- 
able rise in Mr. Kennedy’s public popularity 
over the past year. All but a score of Demo- 
cratic Congressmen had led the President in 
their districts in the 1960 voting. Thus 
their mood a year ago was one of “he needs 
us more than we need him.” Now many 
Congressmen are having second thoughts 
about who needs them. Yet this is a fragile 
bond, easily broken. 

If it falls, and if the issue is sufficiently 
critical, the heavy artillery of pressure and 
patronage will then be wheeled up. Some- 
times patronage is more damaging when 
withheld than helpful when proffered. Dur- 
ing the 1961 fight on foreign aid, one Con- 
gressman threatened to hamstring the bill 
if he didn't get a veterans’ hospital for his 
district. He didn't—it was rejected as un- 
sound—and he helped push the amendment 
which killed the President's key request for 
long-term borrowing authority. “The deci- 
sion against the hospital,” O’Brien said later, 
“was still right.” 

The pleas of favor seekers rain down con- 
stantly on the White House and most of 
them find their way to O’Brien’s handsome 
wood-paneled suite on the second floor of the 
Executive wing. About 150 telephone calls 
alone come in daily from officeholders, office- 
seekers, State chairmen and plain citizens 
asking for Larry. No request, whether in- 
volving a dam or a White House tour, goes 
unacknowledged. 

We're digging in hard for you,” O Brien's 
able House liaison chief, a lanky North Caro- 
lina lawyer named Henry Hall Wilson, 
drawled to a Congressman on the phone re- 
cently. “We'll surely try to work it. We're 
for you.” 

Wilson, like his wise, Wyoming-born op- 
posite number for Senate Maison, Mike N. 
Manatos, patronage specialist Richard K. 
Donahue and the whole staff is finely trained 
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in the O'Brien technique of avoiding out-of- 
hand rejection of congressional supplicants, 
if possible. “It’s a hell of a damaging blow 
to a Congressman,” one aid reflects, “to 
have to confess to a constituent with a pet 
project or a bothersome brother-in-law want- 
ing a job that he hasn't enough influence 
even to get 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue to 
place it under advisement. But if he can 
honestly report it’s ‘under active considera- 
tion,’ it may ease him off the hook.” 

Little kindnesses, common courtesies, dis- 
pensed under the magnifying magic of Presi- 
dential prestige, can do wonders to encour- 
age congressional help. Not everybody can 
be budged. Nothing, for example, could de- 
fiect Louisiana Congressman OTTO PASSMAN 
from his one-man war against foreign aid. 
But O'Brien's personal thoughtfulness, 
coupled with the President's own winning 
personality and studied respect for his elders, 
has had astonishing results, especially with 
the southerners. 

One of the more improbable of these Ken- 
nedy-O’Brien gestures involved Senator 
Harry FLoop Brrp, whose flamboyant failure 
to endorse Kennedy in 1960 clinched Virginia 
for Nixon, and whose contempt for anything 
but the most conservative policies is classic. 
But one Sunday last May when the Senator, 
a month before his 74th birthday, was giving 
a big luncheon for friends at his country 
estate, who should helicopter out of the sky 
but the President himself. The old Virginia 
gentleman was beside himself with pride and 
Joy. 

Don't jump to conclusions,” warned a 
liberal Senator later. “Harry Brno still op- 
poses us. We'll never get his vote. But he's 
not sitting up nights now figuring out ways 
to be mean.” 

The conquest of Cart Vinson, Georgia's 
prestigious chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, was more complete. 
Republicans mutter darkly that Vinson’s 
surprisingly enthusiastic support of the 
Kennedy 1961 program—often carrying other 
southern votes with him—might have been 
more surprising or less enthusiastic but for 
the award of a billion-dollar Air Force con- 
tract for jet transports to the Lockheed plant 
at Marietta, Ga., a year ago. 

O'Brien dismisses this with a snort as in- 
nuendo. He says the true reason for VIN- 
son’s support is the simple fact that when 
John F. Kennedy was serving in the House, 
his office was near Vinson’s and the two used 
to walk to the Chamber together; the vener- 
able southerner took a liking to the boyish 
Yankee and it has flowered into a fruitful 
political relationship between two vastly dif- 
ferent but loyal Democrats—though the 
fight over the B-70 bomber has strained that 
relationship. 

O’Brien keeps a card index of congressional 
whims, interests and voting records. With 
elections in the offing, he is delicately but 
unmistakably making clear to the Democratic 
National Committee and the campaign com- 
mittees of both Houses that the White House 
has an interest—sometimes maybe even a 
controlling interest—in the funds dispensed 
to candidates for office. He has coordinated 
the politically significant functions of the 
executive branch to an astonishing degree. 
He has trained Cabinet and agency liaison 
officers to alert him on their projects, prob- 
lems—and potential vacancies. 

Not only intelligence but policy has been 
coordinated. At first, departments and the 
White House often reflected different versions 
on the Hill. Now the word is “the President’s 
policy is our policy and the President's pri- 
ority is our priority. 

Behind him, O’Brien has the support, con- 
fidence and authority of the President. “You 
know what I want,” his unspoken orders 
run. “Come as close to it as you can.” Aft- 
er a decade of working closely with him, 
O’Brien does know what the President wants. 
In the tense, ticklish process of trading votes 
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to unblock a bill, he knows how much the 
President is prepared to change or dilute. 

O'Brien's attitudes are conditioned by his 
deep conviction that the President—only 
6 weeks older than himself—has a capacity 
for greatness which he wants to help him 
realize. A Catholic who experienced the bit- 
ter anti-Irish feelings of western Massa- 
chusetts as he grew up, O’Brien knows the 
meaning of the term “minority group.” But 
though his personal politics have evolved 
as moderately liberal, he sees himself as a 
kind of human bridge between the party’s 
Old Guard and the New Frontier. 

His approach has already assisted him 
across a moat of cold aloofness into a friend- 
ly working contact with the intricate person- 
ality of the new Speaker. Their relationship 
helps counterbalance the longstanding cool- 
ness between McCormack and the Presi- 
dent. This stems from past clashes in 
Massachusetts politics. Last year there 
was added strain from the issue of funds 
for parochial schools and their currently 
“correct” relationship is shadowed by the 
apparent inevitability of an open clash be- 
tween the Speaker’s nephew, State Attorney 
General Edward McCormack, whom he loves 
like a son, and the President's youngest 
brother, Ted, both of whom covet the Mas- 
sachusetts Democratic senatorial nomina- 
tion. 

But O’Brien must concentrate his sharpest 
attention on the big show in the main tent. 
It will take all the talents he can muster 
to rally the leadership and the rank and file 
to make satisfactory legislative progress, es- 
pecially to hoist into place the keystone 
of Mr. Kennedy’s 1962 international design— 
a revolutionary trade bill to provide a way 
for the American and European economies 
to combine their strengths and flourish to- 
gether. 

The deepest trouble is not in the Senate. 
There, under the gentle but insistent hand 
of Majority Leader Mansrretp, the Demo- 
crats can quite consistently manage to put 
together administration majorities. The 
deepest trouble is in the House, whose Mem- 
bers, in the acid words of one White House 
aid, have shown a capacity to perform “with 
about as much discipline as a bunch of 
Baluba tribesmen.” A rightwing coalition 
of midwest Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats dominates the House. To win, the 
administration needs liberal Republican 
votes, but the sharp whipcracking of Mi- 
nority Leader CHARLES HALLECK, a veteran of 
political infighting, can make this extremely 
difficult, 

Whether the administration has begun 
this session with the right strategy is a mat- 
ter of debate in Washington. It has already 
suffered a major defeat: congressional veto 
of the President's plan to add a Cabinet post 
for urban affairs with a Negro, Dr. Robert 
C. Weaver, now Chief of the Federal Housing 
Agency, as its first head. How effectively 
the issue can be raised to haunt Republicans 
in the big cities and among urban Negro 
voters—where Richard Nixon lost in 1960-— 
remains to be seen. 

But O’Brien knew from the outset that 
nothing would move easily, that success on 
major measures like trade liberalization and 
“medicare” for the aged would require fight- 
ing every inch of the way. 

Larry O’Brien is, obviously, a political real- 
ist; like his chief, he believes that politics 
is the art of the possible. Son of a Spring- 
field, Mass., hotelkeeper, he grew up in the 
turbulence of Massachusetts politics, joined 
forces with Congressman John F. Kennedy 
in his first run for the Senate in 1952 and 
has been sharing—and helping to enrich— 
the dazzling Kennedy political fortunes ever 
since. To the roots of his crewcut red hair, 
O'Brien's very being seems to throb with the 
pulse of politics. 

A politician learns early that privacy is a 
luxury he can rarely afford, but O'Brien at- 
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tempts to reserve Sunday afternoons for long 
walks along the old canal edging the Po- 
tomac or through Dumbarton Oaks, a lovely 
park near his home. He is usually accom- 
panied on these sorties by Mrs. O’Brien, 
their 3-year-old Chesapeake retriever, named 
Jefferson-Jackson, and 16-year-old Larry Jr., 
who, though his father thinks he has a 
flair for journalism, is determined at this 
point to go into politics. 

O'Brien’s taste in literature is “relatively 
light stuff—blood-and-guts novels, includ- 
ing detective stories.” He likes to catch a 
movie now and then but he almost never 
can make a favorite on its first run. Though 
he and the President are dedicated to each 
other, it does not seem strange to O'Brien 
that he does not travel with the egghead 
and society set to nonpolitical White House 
soirees. The two men don’t discuss books 
or plays. They discuss their mutual in- 
terest, politics, 

While legislators can be found who don’t 
like O’Brien, their peeves are often varia- 
tions of that well-known political aria, “Yes, 
but what have you done for me lately?” On 
the whole, the chorus of praise is hearty. 

“Frankly,” confides a Cabinet officer reared 
in the rough-and-tumble of State politics, 
“he is the very best of the White House pros. 
There are always a hell of a lot of idea guys 
available but the Larrys are hard to find. 
He knows that ideas are fine but that they’re 
no damn good unless they can be translated 
into action.” 

An O’Brien aid puts it this way: “He has 
a great sixth sense of Judging the change in 
a man as the situation changes. He under- 
stands that everybody is different and every 
congressional district has different problems. 
He knows that every Member of Congress 
tailors his vote this way: ‘What does it 
mean to me?’” 

There are New Frontiersmen, even in the 
White House, who feel the tion's 
pitch concentrates too narrowly on Congress, 
that the President should carry the issues 
more frequently to the people and build 
up pressure on the legislators in their home 
constituencies. O Brien's answer is this: 

“These Senators and Representatives, for 
better or worse, are here as elected repre- 
sentatives of the people and you've got to 
deal with them. Fireside chats are all right, 
but it’s the intimate contact with Congress 
that really counts. 

“Why does a Congressman vote the way 
he does? Of course he is vitally interested 
in the effect on his district but—and this 
may sound naive—I am convinced he con- 
siders the national interest, too. He travels 
both roads.” 

One of O'Brien's toughest tasks is to con- 
vince the legislator that the two roads con- 
verge. “You can't ask a Congressman to com- 
mit hara-kiri,” he tells his staff. Never try 
to ‘con’ a Member. Try to persuade him on 
the basis of the facts. Try to convince him 
that if he votes with us he won't get as much 
flak as he feared.” 

O'Brien’s easy, friendly, but respectful ap- 
proach is illustrated by a happening last 
January. As a kind of ceremonial exercise, 
Minority Leader HALLECK ran for the speak- 
ership against McCormack, whose hallowed 
trappings of seniority and record of hard 
work made the outcome never in doubt. 
After the doughty Indianian had been beat- 
en—248 to 166—he got a call from the White 
House. “I hope,” chuckled Larry O’Brien, 
“that you'll let us win another one.” , 

Both men knew that that first ritualistic 
decision of the session would be the last with- 
out a real contest, and they prepared in the 
good-natured grimness of politics to go to 
work—on each other. 


RELAXED AMERICANS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I wish to comment on the foreign as- 
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sistance program of the present ad- 
ministration. I feel that our President 
and the administration are deserving of 
credit for giving the program its proper 
name. When I first became a Member 
of the Senate, following the election of 
1958, in the closing years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, the program was 
called the mutual security program. It 
is properly termed a foreign assistance 
program. I am happy to see the present 
frankness and honesty to the American 
people. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
have had occasion to participate in study 
missions in the Far East, and more re- 
cently in a 26-day study mission it. South 
America with three of my colleagues. 
We did not take with us tuxedos or 
dress clothes. We did not see the bright 
lights. In fact, we went to many places 
in South America where there was no 
electricity, including a trip more than 
800 miles up the Amazon River into the 

interior of the continent. 

In 1959 I was honored by appointment 
by the then Vice President, Mr. Nixon, 
to speak at the dedication ceremonies 
of some of our American military ceme- 
teries in France, north Africa, and Italy, 
where I served in World War II. 

While I was there I made many ob- 
servations. More recently, I was ap- 
pointed to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Commonwealth Conference in London, 
to serve as an observer. While in Eu- 
rope, following the conference in Lon- 
don, I spent time on the Continent in 
various countries. Wherever I went I 
observed a great many relaxed Ameri- 
cans on the public payroll, feeding at 
the public trough, and in many instances 
living “high on the hog.” This situa- 
tion was particularly true among for- 
eign aid program personnel and in the 
oversea Central Intelligence Agency 
operations, 

I wish to address myself this morning 
to the subject of relaxed Americans. 
The American traveling abroad will be 
amazed and perhaps angered at the 
multiplicity of officials, advisers, observ- 
ers, consultants, and other representa- 
tives of our country who are to be found 
in every corner of the globe. As a 
result of my investigations and study 
both here in Washington, and the world 
over, I intend to scrutinize most care- 
fully the appropriations and the author- 
izations that come before us. I am cer- 
tainly in favor of foreign assistance, and 
I realize the necessity of assisting our 
allies and friends. I am a great believer 
in the Alliance for Progress that has 
been ‘inaugurated and which recently 
celebrated its first birthday. 

I believe that this program will be one 
of the great achievements of a great 
administration. We have too long neg- 
lected our Central and South American 
neighbors. The good-neighbor policy of 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull in the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration 
was disregarded and virtually abandoned 
in the crucial 8 years from 1953 to 1961. 

Commencing on January 21, 1961, the 
situation changed. We are proceeding 
with urgency in a policy of cooperation 
with the Republics south of the border. 
I feel that I greatly profited as a result 
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of the study mission of 26 days in South 
America. We must proceed with greater 
urgency in lifting this program off the 
ground and getting it going without fur- 


-ther delay. 


Time was when American officialdom 
in foreign nations consisted solely of 
embassy and consular personnel. Now, 
in addition, we have the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency—USIA, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development—AID, and so 
forth. The AID Agency should receive, 
in particular, the closest scrutiny not 
only from members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, but of all Senators, 
because our taxpayers are sweating and 
sweating to pay for the tremendous ex- 
penditures involved in the AID program. 

We have delegations to all sorts of in- 
ternational organizations, and repre- 
sentatives from virtually every Federal 
agency serving on special missions of 
one kind or another abroad. Then, in 
addition, we seem to have military mis- 
sions in almost every nation. Wher- 
ever an American travels anywhere over- 
seas, he finds military missions in almost 
every nation. In fact, I know of no 
nation where we do not have one. 

In various cities of South America and 
the Far East I experienced wonderment 
at the huge number of relaxed Ameri- 
cans on the Federal payroll. Many of 
them, particularly in our foreign aid 
program, which in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was termed ICA—Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration—and 
before that the Mutual Security Agency, 
appear to be living “high on the hog.” 
Their salaries and fringe benefits are 
excellent, and their social life seems to 
be very active. 

The U.S. Information Agency has over 
8,000 officials and employees overseas 
and nearly 3,000 within the United 
States. In the aid program there are 
over 6,000 officials and employees abroad 
and another 2,200 here at home. The 
State Department employs approxi- 
mately 24,000 persons, over 16,000 of 
them in our embassies and consulates 
abroad. 

It is a fact that there are many, many 
dedicated, hard working Americans 
serving overseas for our State Depart- 
ment and the various initialed agencies. 
It is difficult to keep track of all these 
alphabetical agencies. However, if the 
trend continues, if we disregard the huge 
expenditures or fail to scrutinize them 
very carefully, and if we do not try con- 
scientiously to reduce them, I feel we 
shall soon be able to lump all of these 
agencies into one big agency called 
LOU. 

It is my conviction—and I am sure 
this view is shared by many persons in 
the Government, that at least 10 per- 
cent of our employees abroad could be 
and should be eliminated. Not only 
would this result in a saving of taxpay- 
ers’ money, but undoubtedly these agen- 
cies would function better. It would be 
a good idea if the top officials of these 
agencies would adopt a policy of gradual 
attrition regarding these relaxed Ameri- 
cans. When resignations and retire- 
ments occur, such vacancies should go 
unfilled unless it is determined in indi- 
vidual cases by a top-level departmental 
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committee that this would impair or 
prejudice governmental functions. I 
would urge that this procedure be car- 
ried on until the personnel of these agen- 
cies had been reduced by 10 percent. 

Mr. President, a tremendously impor- 
tant but probably overstaffed govern- 
mental agency is the Central Intelligence 
Agency with offices in Washington and 
a huge headquarters complex across the 
Potomac River staffed with thousands of 
Officials. The main function of many of 
these officials seems to be to send com- 
munications to each other. 

Beside the thousands of CIA officials 
and employees in Washington and vicin- 
ity, there are, of course, many more 
thousands of intelligence agents, em- 
ployees, officials, and technical men and 
women, functioning throughout the 
world. This is an extremely important 
Agency of our Government. Neverthe- 
less, George Dixon, famed Washington 
columnist and author, is so right when 
he recently wrote: 

CIA has so many employees now it has 
had to stagger working hours so our spies 
won't paralyze traffic on the Potomac bridges. 


The total number of CIA employees 
has not been disclosed. Of course we 
know that they are working in practi- 
cally every country of the world, as they 
should be, rendering an important serv- 
ice. 

However, may I cite a personal obser- 
vation in one of our embassies in a Cen- 
tral American country, which I visited 
late in the Eisenhower administration. 
In November or December of 1959, an 
economy program had been instituted, 
under which a 10-percent cut in employ- 
ment in the various embassies had been 
ordered. The Ambassador apologized to 
me because there were only two auto- 
mobiles in service in that Embassy, and 
told me of a particular incident with a 
feeling of shame. On orders from Wash- 
ington a CIA agent was assigned to his 
embassy. Here was an embassy which 
was short of automobiles, with only two 
old ones available for its use. It was also 
short of personnel by reason of the re- 
duction in force order and was compelled 
to discharge two loyal employees, natives 
of the country. It was a matter of great 
regret to the Ambassador that he had 
to do this. He felt their discharge would 
make for a great deal of adverse feeling 
toward us in that country. 

On the same day that he was com- 
pelled by orders from Washington to let 
these employees go, he had to place the 
CIA official on his staff as a clerk. This 
official was pretty far down on the totem 
pole, so to speak, the seventh or ninth 
employee on the Embassy staff. This 
CIA agent, who was supposed to be em- 
ployed as an obscure clerk in the Em- 
bassy, arrived with a 1960 Chrysler auto- 
mobile. Not only that, but he brought 
his secretary along, and she had a late 
model Chevrolet. These two new auto- 
mobiles made a sudden appearance at 
the Embassy, which up to this time had 
only two old cars. The Ambassador 
stated to me: 


The officials of the Soviet Embassy are not 
exactly stupid. That’s a giveaway. It is so 
obvious to anyone. I don’t like it. 
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It is instances such as this that call 
for greater congressional control over 
this vital Agency. 

The total number of CIA employees 
has not been disclosed. There are at 
present at least 3,000 employees at the 
new CIA headquarters at McLean, Va., 
according to an official of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, who readily an- 
swered questions put to him. I am sure 
that you and I, Mr. President, would 
not undertake to answer such questions, 
and we could not answer them. But the 
question was put to the Soviet Embassy 
official, and, according to George Dixon, 
the official stated that the number is now 
3,000 and will be increased to 11,000. For 
the sake of the taxpayers, let us hope 
that the Soviet Union is wrong once 
again. 

The CIA is our most hush-hush 
Agency, as it should be. Everything 
about it is kept undercover. The nature 
of its operations requires this. Tax- 
payers are paying many millions of dol- 
lars for the maintenance of this vital 
Agency and are entitled, at least, to re- 
liable assurance that the money for the 
CIA is at all times being spent wisely. 

Seven years ago the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended a joint Senate-House 
watchdog committee for the CIA, but pri- 
marily because officials of the CIA itself 
opposed it, this recommendation was 
never implemented. We hope that the 
thousands of employees of the Central 
Intelligence Agency are doing the work 
they are supposed to do and are per- 
forming their important duties in a su- 
perior manner in this grim period of in- 
ternational anarchy. 

We want CIA employees to perform 
their important duties in a satisfactory 
manner, but we, the elected representa- 
tives of the people, have no way of be- 
ing assured of this fact. To the contrary, 
over the past 2 years we have seen ample 
evidence to cause us to doubt the eff- 
ciency and good judgment of employees 
and officials of the CIA. I would rather 
not go into detail. I am sure all Sena- 
tors know the things to which I am re- 
ferring, but to which at this time we 
would prefer to give the charity of our 
silence. But we have reason to doubt 
the past performance of officials and em- 
ployees of the CIA and to question 
whether they showed good judgment. 

Congress should have at least some 
watchdog authority over the CIA, not 
only because of the taxpayers’ money 
involved, but because the competence of 
this Agency and of the people it em- 
ploys is vital to our national security. 

Mr. President, the problem of over- 
employment in the Federal Government 
is a nagging one, one which continuously 
plagues us. It should be dealt with 
drastically at all levels in every Govern- 
ment department. With our foreign 
assistance programs coming under ever- 
increasing criticism, we must be con- 
stantly vigilant in dealing with problems 
involving agencies which handle over- 
sea commitments. I refer to the ever- 
increasing criticism which is coming 
from our constituents. We should pay 
heed to their criticisms, because it ap- 
pears to me that many of them have 
justification. The heads of these agen- 
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cies should take immediate action to put 
their agencies above reproach in this 
regard. They should start by reducing 
unnecessary personnel working abroad 
who are living well at the expense of 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MORE ADEQUATE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR NATIONWIDE FOREST SUR- 
VEY 


Mr. STENNIS, Madam President, my 
remarks this morning will be a continua- 
tion of the remarks made heretofore 
with reference to the supposed motion 
which is intended to be made, should the 
resolution be taken up, to offer as an 
amendment to the then pending resolu- 
tion a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. Before I discuss that, I wish 
briefly to discuss some matters extrane- 
ous to the subject. 

Madam President, on behalf of my- 
self and my colleagues from Mississippi 
(Mr. Easttanp] and Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide more adequate 
authorization for the nationwide forest 
survey which is conducted by the Forest 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3064) to amend section 9 
of the act of May 22, 1928, as amended, 
authorizing and directing a national sur- 
vey of forest resources, introduced by 
Mr. Stennis (for himself, Mr. EASTLAND, 
and Mr. AIKEN), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, the 
bill would amend the McSweeney-Mc- 
Nary Forest Research Act of 1928 by 
eliminating from section 9 of the act 
tl.e limitation on annual appropriations 
for resurveys. 

The forest survey provides an inven- 
tory of our forest land and timber re- 
sources. It provides the basic facts on 
the extent and condition of forest land 
in all parts of our Nation such as the 
rate at which new forest land is added 
due to tree planting of fields taken out 
of agriculture, and the rate at which 
land is taken out of forest production 
for reservoirs, highways, and agriculture. 
Of even greater importance, the survey 
provides the facts on volume and quality 
of timber and the rate at which timber 
is growing or is being depleted by indus- 
trial use. The forest survey serves a very 
practical and significant purpose. It 
provides the essential information 
needed by industry on the timber raw 
material supply by region, State, and 
locality. Our forest products industries, 
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as a group, are the fourth largest in the 
Nation. Therefore, they contribute 
heavily to the welfare of our country’s 
economy. Industrial expansion and the 
future of our forest products industries 
in turn depends heavily upon this na- 
tionwide forest inventory being kept up 
to date. 

The trouble now is that it is impossible 
for the Forest Service to keep this forest 
inventory sufficiently up to date to 
satisfy the need and the great demand 
for it. The present ceiling of $1,500,000 
annually was established by the Con- 
gress in 1949. Since that time, costs of 
the forest survey have risen substan- 
tially. Our proposed bill would remove 
the ceiling and permit appropriation of 
funds as needed to keep the forest sur- 
vey up to date. 

The program about which I have 
spoken is one of the instances in which 
money appropriated by the Federal 
Government will be returned manifold 
to the Public Treasury because of the in- 
creased yield, and therefore the in- 
creased money return from the national 
forests due to the good management and 
businesslike disposition of the forest 
products that go into the markets of the 
Nation. 

In amount of money the program is 
relatively small, but it is highly essen- 
tial that we have the proposed surveys 
and, for the reasons assigned, the pres- 
ent sum allowed by law is not sufficient. 


RETIREMENT OF RICHARD E. 
McARDLE, CHIEF OF THE USS. 
FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, on 
March 17 Richard E. McArdle retired as 
Chief of the Forest Service in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. I believe 
we should acknowledge as a matter of 
record the outstanding contribution of 
Dr. McArdle’s 39 years in the Forest 
Service to the forest conservation pro- 
grams of this country. Indeed, if it were 
not for his tireless efforts over the years 
the forests of this Nation would not be 
in the condition we find them today, as 
the mainstay of all our natural re- 
sources, 

I have a great personal interest in Dr. 
McArdle’s career because of my close as- 
sociation with forestry over the years. 
Forests provide the raw material for a 
major industry in my State and I have 
been close to the development of this 
activity. Also, I have been closely as- 
sociated with many forestry matters 
considered by the Congress. In 1953, I 
was appointed to the National Forest 
Reservation Commission—a post I still 
hold today—and became acquainted 
with Dr. McArdle, then in his second 
year as head of the Forest Service. We 
got to know each other well through the 
work of this Commission and my per- 
sonal interest in the forest resources of 
the Nation. I consider my association 
with him one of the finest experiences 
I have had with a career employee in 
the Government. He truly exemplifies 
the best in career service in Government 
today. 

During Dr. McArdle’s 10-year service 
as Chief he built a strong organization 
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of forestry research scientists—strong 
in their skills and strong in their dedi- 
cation to the difficult tasks they face. 
A great deal of competence has been 
brought together in the Forest Service’s 
national forest and State and private 
forestry organizations, too. In fact, un- 
der Dr. McArdle’s stimulating guidance, 
the Service has become noted for its com- 
petence and its highly skilled people. 
This achievement will last a long time 
and is certainly one of Dr. McArdle’s 
greatest contributions. 

As head of his agency, Dr. McArdle 
has established a national reputation for 
leadership and foresight in the careful 
planning of forestry programs under his 
responsibility. The development pro- 
gram for the national forests sent the 
Congress last year by the President is 
an example of a well planned and co- 
ordinated program to make these val- 
uable public properties meet the rapidly 
expanding public needs for more timber 
production, watershed management, 
grazing, and more and better recreation 
and wildlife opportunities. 

I refer not merely to the land owned 
by the Government itself in what we 
call the national forests, but also all of 
the program, work, and foresight that 
have been extended over and magnified 
many times in the privately owned for- 
ests and the privately owned forest in- 
dustries of our Nation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. Listening to the pres- 
entation of the Senator from Mississippi, 
and being present in the Chamber, I 
would feel very remiss if I did not join 
the Senator from Mississippi in his praise 
of Dr. McArdle. The advances that our 
country has made under him in the for- 
est program in the past 10 years 
with respect to sustained yield and 
production exemplify in the best possi- 
ble way the true purposes of conserva- 
tion, which are not only to conserve 
what we have but to build for the future. 
As a member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I have been 
keenly interested in both of those fields. 
Upon Dr. McArdle’s retirement I cer- 
tainly would like to thank him in behalf 
of the people of the West for the great 
contribution he has made toward the 
building up of a true concept of con- 
servation particularly with respect to 
our national forests. I appreciate very 
much the kindness of my friend from 
Mississippi in yielding to me so that I 
can join him in his words of praise, which 
I think are very well deserved. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I know of his continuing interest in the 
Forest Service, our national forests, and 
the forest industry. I know that he is 
quite helpful in connection with the pro- 
gram. 

In a tour that I made of western For- 
est Service installations and the National 
Forest Service a few years ago I found 
some of the examples of the work of 
the Forest Service in the State of Col- 
orado. I was impressed there, as well as 
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elsewhere, with the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion and active personal dedication on 
the part of the National Forest Service 
employees. I think Dr. McArdle and his 
fine staff, here as well as in the field, are 
entitled to great credit. The wonderful 
spirit to which I have referred extends 
down to the most recently employed 
man who works out in the woods— 
truck drivers, men who build the roads, 
and all the other workers engaged in 
what we sometimes thoughtlessly call 
menial labor. The heart and spirit of 
the great Forest Service are present in 
those men. 

It all makes for strength. I think it 
is one of the departments of Govern- 
ment which is operating at its very best. 

Mr. HILL. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I join with the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi and 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
in expressing appreciation to Dr. Mc- 
Ardle for the wonderful work he has 
done and the fine leadership he has 
given us in the conservation of our for- 
ests and in the building of the forests 
for our country in the days that lie 
ahead. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama very much. I know of the 
fight he has made, in the Appropriations 
Committee particularly, as well as else- 
where, in connection with this impor- 
tant service of our Government. I know 
of his interest in the forest industry in 
the great State of Alabama with refer- 
ence to the pine trees that grow so fine 
and so fair. 

In one activity of the Forest Service 
I am particularly proud of Dr. McArdle’s 
achievements. Not only has he been 
noted for his accomplishments in de- 
veloping the national forests and na- 
tional grasslands but he has had an out- 
standing career in forestry research. He 
began his Forest Service work as a re- 
search scientist and contributed in many 
ways through his skill as an investigator. 
Following his years of personal scientific 
research, he became a director of broad 
and complex research programs. He 
served with distinction as director of two 
large regional forest experiment stations. 

Yet, Dr. McArdle has contributed 
through his farsighted leadership in an 
even more outstanding manner to the 
scientific progress of forestry. It was be- 
cause of this interest that I became aware 
of Dr. McArdle’s leadership in forestry 
research. As I traveled around the coun- 
try, I have learned of many of the prob- 
lems that require the skills of scientists 
for their solution. I have seen the type 
of technological progress underway. 
Thus, I have developed a great respect 
for the Forest Service men who are solv- 
ing these pressing problems. 

The leader in the formulation of this 
forestry research program has been Dr. 
McArdle. He deserves great credit for 
the development of the short-term for- 
estry research plan that was presented 
to the Congress 3 years ago. This pro- 
gram, recently revised, charts the course 
for future progress in forest technology. 
It will provide the knowledge necessary 
to move us ahead in forest production, 
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protection, and utilization. Without Dr. 
McArdle’s foresight, judgment and lead- 
ership this forestry research program 
would never have come into being. I 
pay tribute to him for his perception and 
skill in the forestry research field. 

So far, I have spoken of his accom- 
plishments for his agency—the Forest 
Service. This outstanding record has 
not gone unrecognized. Dr. McArdle was 
elected president of the Fifth World For- 
estry Congress in 1960, the highest post 
in the field of international forestry. 
This was the largest conference of its 
kind ever held. In addition to numer- 
ous honorary degrees he has received the 
Department of Agriculture’s highest 
honor—the Distinguished Service Award, 
the Rockefeller Public Service Award, 
the Silver Buffalo Award of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and the President’s 
Gold Medal for Distinguished Federal 
Service. 

In closing, I want to commend Agri- 
cultural Secretary Orville Freeman in 
his selection of Edward P. Cliff as the 
new Chief of the Forest Service. Mr. 
Cliff is well known to many of you and 
is a career professional forester of 32 
years with the Forest Service. I am sure 
that under his guidance the Forest Serv- 
ice will continue to serve the needs of 
all Americans. My sincere congratula- 
tions to Dr. McArdle on his retirement 
and best wishes for Chief Cliff in his new 
position as head of the Forest Service 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial on Dr. McArdle’s retirement, 
printed in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 19, 1962, be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROTECTOR OF FORESTS 

Retiring voluntarily from his post as chief 
of the U.S. Forest Service, Richard E. 
McArdle leaves a record of distinguished 
service as a protector of America's remaining 
forests. Few men have won such wide rec- 
ognition, nationally, and internationally, for 
their work in the field of conservation of 
our natural resources, 

Dr. McArdle, in his 10 years as Chief For- 
ester, gave energetic leadership to the causes 
of improved forest management, forest 
research, wildlife development, outdoor rec- 
reation and related activities. He repre- 
sented the United States in world confer- 
ences on conservation and was a founder 
of the North American Forestry Commission. 
He will be sorely missed at the Forest Serv- 
ice. Fortunately, however, he will be suc- 
ceeded by Edward P. Cliff, a colleague who 
also has distinguished himself in forest 
conservation. Chief Forester Cliff, a veteran 
of 32 years in the Forest Service, is well fitted 
by training and experience to carry on the 
work so ably done by Dr. McArdle. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NAD. 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], to proceed to the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national mon- 
ument. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
now return to the matter that is pend- 
ing before the Senate, to express my per- 
sonal concern and interest not only in 
the subject matter of the proposal, but 
with respect to its, in effect, being dis- 
placed immediately, and in its place 
substituted a proposed constitutional 
amendment. In addition to the sub- 
stance of the proposed constitutional 
amendment, I submit to the Senate and 
to the thinking people of this Nation 
that the great Senate of the United— 
and I use the word “great” in its very 
best sense—the great Senate of the Unit- 
ed States is embarking on an uncharted 
and unknown field which I personally 
believe will prove to be a reckless field 
and which will beset us with bad prece- 
dents later if we try to embark upon 
that serious matter of submitting a con- 
stitutional amendment by this unseem- 
ing and unwise method, and by sheer 
force of numbers alone ram through a 
proposed constitutional amendment, rid- 
ing the back, so to speak, of the legisla- 
tive enactment of an extraneous subject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it ought to 
be said, when it comes to the question 
of ramming through anything, that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
now speaking, and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], who seems to be 
getting ready to carry on some more 
activity, are doing an extraordinary job 
themselves. 

I point out to Senators that we have 
been on this matter of taking up a joint 
resolution for over 2 weeks, and that, to 
the best of my knowledge, certainly dur- 
ing my years in the Senate, and on the 
basis of the precedents which I have 
looked into, nowhere will we find two 
greater bulldozers, perhaps I should say 
bulldoggers, on this particular proposi- 
tion than the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Stennis] and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. They have made 
life not miserable, but certainly un- 
comfortable. They have been tenacious, 
persevering, and on the floor of the Sen- 
ate every minute that we have been in 
session over the past 2 weeks. I express 
the hope that we can get to the matter of 
taking up Senate Joint Resolution 29, 
having to do with Alexander Hamilton's 
home, very shortly, because I wish to say 
that these two Senators are certainly 
holding my feet to the fire and I think 
also the feet of the Senate as a whole. 

I do not know what is going to happen 
if and when we take up the resolution. 
However, I express the hope that we 
will have that opportunity sometime 
soon, and I would say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that I feel that my feet 
and the Senate’s feet have been burned 
enough. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks, as far as they go. I 
deeply appreciate, as does the Senator 
from Alabama also, I am sure, what the 
Senator has said. On the matter of say- 
ing time for the Senate, I would say to 
the Senator from Montana that if he 
would just withdraw his motion to take 
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up the joint resolution, and withdraw all 
support to the idea of adding a constitu- 
tional amendment to it, the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi would yield very quickly and get 
out of the way, so to speak, around here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As always, the 
Senators from Alabama and Missis- 
sippi drive a hard bargain. However, 
there will be no bargaining on this pro- 
posal. We will stay with the matter until 
it is settled one way or another. We 
certainly would not want to see all of the 
illuminating debate which we have heard 
during the past 2 weeks go for naught 
by withdrawing the motion to take up 
Senate Joint Resolution 29. I am sure 
the Senator understands my position, as 
I do his, and I only hope he will get off 
my back long enough to allow the Senate, 
after 2 weeks, I repeat, to get down 
to the pending proposal. The Senator 
from Mississippi has faced up to his 
responsibility far more effectively than 
I had anticipated. It is now the time, 
long past, in my opinion, for the Senate 
to face up to its responsibility. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
Let me say that I used the expression 
“ram through” more with reference to 
sheer majority vote to transgress what I 
believe are the good rules of the Senate, 
and then, of course, with reference to the 
two-thirds vote to adopt a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. 

But back to my remarks concerning 
the procedure which it is proposed to 
have the Senate adopt. At best, it is a 
kind of legislative hocus-pocus. With 
all deference to everyone concerned, it 
shows a lack of integrity for Senate rules 
and the functions they are supposed to 
perform. With the increasing pressures 
from various sources for this or that 
piece of legislation, with various organ- 
ized groups knocking at the doors of 
Congress more and more every year, and 
especially after every presidential cam- 
paign and every congressional campaign, 
the Senator from Mississippi believes 
that if we are to continue effectively our 
representative form of government, in- 
stead of tearing down the integrity of 
our rules, there must be a building up of 
the prestige and sanctity of the ordi- 
nary channels and functions which re- 
late to the passing of a measure. I 
think we are becoming more and more 
careless at every session by resorting to 
procedures of this kind, by seeking to do 
indirectly the things we cannot do 
directly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator believe that when 68 
Senators, more than two-thirds of the 
total membership, have offered a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, and 
when that number is more than enough 
to submit the constitutional amend- 
ment, they should have the privilege, at 
long last, after many years, to have the 
Senate itself pass upon their proposal? 
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Mr. STENNIS. From the investiga- 
tion which the Senator from Mississippi 
has made, and merely taking the infor- 
mation he has obtained on this ques- 
tion from Senators whose names appear 
on the resolution, he is fully satisfied 
that they did not understand the im- 
port or the origin of the measure when 
their names were placed on the proposed 
amendment. That has become well 
known during this debate. Senator 
after Senator has spoken against the 
proposed amendment in the strongest 
kind of terms, Senators who in previous 
years have signed the measure as co- 
sponsors. They are Senators whose high 
sense of public duty and integrity can- 
not be challenged in any forum. They 
have said that this proposal at one time 
was a matter of strategy, a defensive 
movement, but that the situation has 
now changed. 

As one Senator who has attended 
many conferences over the years since 
becoming a Member of this body, I can 
add my small voice to what has been 
said along this line, namely, that the 
original submission and signing of the 
constitutional proposal in past years was 
well known to have 
among many Senators—a purely defen- 
sive measure, a matter of strategy. Now 
that a little life has been breathed into 
it in that way, it simply keeps on 
running. 

Further in answer to the Senator 
from Florida, the main weight, the chief 
blessing, and the only political support 
this matter has received is due to its 
having been mixed up with the civil 
rights political question, which is almost 
nationwide and is under consideration. 
Therefore, I do not think the Senate 
ought to pass this proposal or to vote on 
it if it has to come through the doors it 
is now coming through. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator further yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Mississippi by his comment that sev- 
eral Senators who were cosponsors of 
the measure in earlier years have taken 
the floor to speak against it does not 
mean to suggest, does he, that any of 
the 68 present cosponsors of the meas- 
ure have taken that position? 

Mr. STENNIS. The record will 
speak for itself as to who has done so; 
but I have talked to some of the pres- 
ent authors of the resolution and have 
no doubt in my mind that they have 
somewhat different views about it from 
what they had when their names were 
signed to the measure. 

I can further testify that this propo- 
sal was circulated through the Senate 
in the early days of the Ist session of 
the 87th Congress—that is, in January 
1961. It was passed around among 
Senators, at least on this side of the 
aisle, by an employee of the Senate, 
and thereby the inference, at least, was 
that it had the blessing of the leader- 
ship of the Senate—whch it might 
have had at that time. 

Nevertheless, to secure names to a 
proposal for a constitutional amendment 
by having it passed around on the floor 
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of the Senate by a Senate employee 
was, the Senator from Mississippi 
thought, dangerous business; it was a 
practice which ought not to have been 
indulged in. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi happened to come upon the floor 
of the Senate at that very time and 
saw what was taking place. He im- 
mediately notified the majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], of his objection to it, and the 
Senator from Montana immediately 
stopped the activity. 

I am not attacking the Senator from 
Montana or the Senator from Florida. 
I simply say it was a looseness in the way 
of doing business. 

Each individual Senator—including 
the Senator from Mississippi—should be 
more closely on guard concerning what 
he signs as a coauthor or cosponsor. 
Certainly we ought to be more on guard 
about the activities of the employees of 
the Senate, who are supposed to repre- 
sent all of us, not merely one or two, or 
a few, in going around and drumming 
up cosponsors of measures. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi further 
yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
before the introduction of the present 
proposed amendment early in the Ist ses- 
sion of this Congress, the Senate had 
considered exactly the same measure in 
1960 and had adopted it by a vote of 72 
to 16? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Florida is correct. The Rrecorp shows 
that. However, there is much that could 
be said about how that vote came about 
and the strategy employed in that in- 
stance. But I shall not go into detail 
except to say that the proposed amend- 
ment never passed Congress, even though 
it passed the Senate. I appreciate the 
interest of the Senator from Florida in 
this subject. I know he has worked hard 
and diligently on it—too hard, I think; 
but he is the Senator to decide that, of 
course. 

To return to the subject of the integ- 
rity of the Senate, I do not believe we 
could have more grave questions coming 
before us, regardless of the subject, than 
questions concerning the integrity of our 
legislative functions. 

Without adverting to it too much, the 
Senator from Mississippi has been en- 
gaged in a considerable study for the last 
several months regarding a question 
upon which he anticipated he would have 
to rule. It concerns executive privilege 
in the giving of testimony before a legis- 
lative committee. I was interested in 
legislative privilege. We are members 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. We are directly responsible. Of 
course, the President of the United States 
is, too. However, the legislative branch 
of the Government, those who hold posi- 
tions directly responsible to the people— 
the Members of the House every 2 years, 
the Members of the Senate every 6 
years—has privileges. The judicial 
branch also has privileges, as does the 
executive branch. It is very refreshing 
to make a full study of the precedents 
as they have developed over the decades 
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and to observe that, in the final analysis, 
one branch of the Government has never 
been successful in overriding another 
with reference to privilege. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States could not take files from the hum- 
blest subcommittee of the Senate, where- 
as the Senate could not take certain 
things from the courts or from the execu- 
tive branch. I have increased apprecia- 
tion for the legislative privileges and 
functions of our truly great form of gov- 
ernment. If we do not enforce these 
privileges and if we do not have a proper 
sense of high obligation for our own rules 
and if we do not fully live up to them and 
maintain their integrity, of course no 
one else will, and no one else will respect 
them; and then the legislative branch 
will not be able to carry on very long 
with its proper functioning. 

Furthermore, Madam President, it is 
actually a sad fact of life that some 

_Members will make an effort to substitute 
for this small legislative bill a constitu- 
tional amendment; and some Members 
favor proceeding, if necessary—so I un- 
derstand—actually to apply cloture to 
the motion to have the Senate take up 
this measure—a measure to which there 
is no opposition; but certainly it has no 
high rating on the priority list of pro- 
posed legislation at this session. Yet 
some Members actually would have 
cloture applied to the motion to have 
the Senate take up the bill—not for the 
sake of the bill itself; no, Madam Presi- 
dent, a thousand times no. On the con- 
trary, the purpose in that connection is 
the ulterior one of applying cloture in 
order to have the Senate take up a poll- 
tax constitutional amendment, a measure 
which in itself is not the subject of any 
particular or large amount of interest or 
any particular demand. But the point 
is that it is a part of the so-called civil 
rights program. That is the only issue 
here; everything else is tail to the dog. 

Mr. HILL. Madam President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that cloture 
is a very unusual and very extraordinary 
procedure, one which has been resorted 
to by the Senate on very few occasions; 
and is it not also true that for many, 
many years the Senate had no rule XXII 
providing for cloture? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Alabama is correct. The history of this 
matter is well known. Freedom of de- 
bate in the Senate is considered sacred 
ground, and is considered so essential to 
the proper operation of the Senate that 
for many, many years there was no rule 
XXII. But even after there was a rule 
XXII, cloture was most sparingly exer- 
cised. Yet, Madam President, some 
Members favor invoking cloture in con- 
nection with the matter now before us— 
not the Alexander Hamilton National 
Monument bill or the poll tax in a few 
small States, but part of the civil rights 
program, 

Furthermore, if I may say so, the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] is in 
the forefront, leading the pack in this 
attempt, whereas ordinarily he fights 
hard against the imposition of cloture. 
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But I believe he has become obsessed 
with the idea of ending the poll tax, 
and that obsession is carrying him 
along—carrying him so far that he is 
finding himself in the position of fayor- 
ing the invoking of cloture—a position 
very, very contrary to his usual con- 
ception of the proper way for the Senate 
to function. 

But, Madam President, the important 
point for us to bear in mind is that the 
course which some Members now advo- 
cate would result in turning the Senate 
aside from proper observance if its rules 
and proper functioning under its rules 
and procedures and the maintenance of 
their integrity, and would substitute, in 
accordance with the wish of some Mem- 
bers, consideration of such a constitu- 
tional amendment; and some Members 
would go so far as even to have cloture 
invoked, in order to have the Senate take 
up this measure. 

Madam President, at this session we 
have had a good illustration of real leg- 
islative statesmanship at its best, and 
also, I believe, executive statesmanship: 
The President of the United States had 
a reorganization plan which he wished 
made valid, and he wanted it to run the 
gantlet. So he pressed for action on it 
in Congress. I believe he made a mis- 
take of judgment in that connection; 
but, at any rate, that was his decision. 
A Senate committee was considering that 
proposal, but some of its proponents got 
in a hurry. However, at least they came 
in the front door. They made a direct 
motion to have that proposal withdrawn 
from the further consideration of that 
Senate committee; and thus the issue 
was squarely presented in terms of the 
matter of procedure and the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the rules of the 
Senate. When the vote was taken, the 
Senate stood squarely in favor of main- 
taining the integrity of those rules. The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
was greatly concerned about that mat- 
ter; and he stated here on the floor, in 
substance, that it is essential that the 
integrity of our rules in connection with 
committee procedure be maintained. 
And the Senate voted to do just that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. T yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi think there is a 
considerable difference between that sit- 
uation rnd the present one, in that the 
Senator from Florida has for 14 years 
been trying to get this matter before the 
Senate; and the subcommittees of the 
Committee on the Judiciary have uni- 
formly approved it and reported it fa- 
vorably to the full committee, but never 
have been able to get any action on it 
through the full committee, despite the 
fact inat it was well known that every 
year and every time a majority of the full 
committee favored this course; and also 
despite the fact that approximately 60 
Members of the Senate have joined in 
cosponsor ag this measure, but still have 
found it extremely difficult to obtain ac- 
tion on it from the full committee, even 
though the subcommittee headed by the 
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Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN] had proceeded speedily and dili- 
gently in the effort to fulfill its duties 
and to give the Senate the benefit of its 
juigment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
would say to the Senator from Florida 
that of course there are always differ- 
ences of opinion in regard to what is the 
proper procedure in any situation; but 
certainly the attempt to have the Sen- 
ate take that matter from the committee 
which had jurisdiction of it was a direct 
assault, as then proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Mansrietp]; and 
in that connection each Senator—in- 
cluding, of course, the Senator from 
Florida—could vote as he saw fit. 

I realize that it is possible that be- 
cause of the great interest of the Sena- 
tor from Florida in the matter we are 
now discussing, it could be that his best 
judgment would be overwhelmed to such 
an extent that he would vote to dis- 
charge the committee from the further 
consideration of the matter. But at 
least in that case there was an oppor- 
tunity for a direct vote by Senators and 
a direct choice by Senators; and, regard- 
less of the outcome of that vote, the 
integrity of the rules of the Senate would 
be upheld—as it was upheld. 

But in the present instance, an indi- 
rect attempt is being made; and that at- 
tempt does the rules of the Senate no 
good and does the integrity of our sys- 
tem no good. In fact, it does them posi- 
tive harm. 

Again I emphasize that no attempt is 
now made to have the Senate consider 
the merits of the proposal. Instead, the 
entire attempt is made in connection 
with the so-called civil rights program, 
and that is what gives this matter im- 
petus. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
further to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
the distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
MansFretp] gave full notice, ahead of 
time, that his effort, in connection with 
the calling up of this particular meas- 
ure, would be to get a vehicle for the 
attachment of the constitutional amend- 
ment; and is not that why the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi and 
his colleagues have held up the taking of 
action by the Senate for nearly 2 weeks 
now, in an effort to prevent the Senate 
from taking up this vehicular bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Florida is correct when he says the Sen- 
ate was given full notice in regard to 
what the procedures would be; and I 
commend the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANsFIeELD] and also the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Horzanp] for that; 
and I know they would not consent to 
anything less. Of course, with anything 
else the Senate could hardly operate as 
a body. 

But, Madam President, of course we 
are opposed to the proposal for such a 
constitutional amendment; we are not 
opposed to the Alexander Hamilton Na- 
tional Monument bill, as such. But the 
point is that if the course now advocated 
by some Senators is followed, we shall be 
violating our own system and we shall be 
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tablishing precedent after precedent 
that would plague us. 

Madam President, I point out that in 
all the history of our Government, never 
before has an attempt been made to add 
to a legislative act—which, of course, 
has to be signed by the President of the 
United States, after its passage by ma- 
jority vote by both Houses of Congress— 
a proposed constitutional amendment. 
So if a majority of the Senate votes to 
have the Senate take up this matter at 
this time, I hope there will be full and 
enlightening debate in regard to that 
very grave subject. 

When we consider the seriousness of 
every word in our Constitution and the 
seriousness of amending it, certainly it 
is out of keeping with the spirit of that 
great document for us to resort to in- 
direct ways and what I think is a misuse, 


of a most serious kind, of our valuable 


rules here in the Senate. 

Leaving that subject for the time be- 
ing, it seems clear to the Senator from 
Mississippi that the proponents of the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
have just not made out a case for the 
amendment. They have just not made 
out a sufficient case for the amendment, 
considered and standing on its own bot- 
tom. They have not shown that there 
is a demand for it on the part of the 
people throughout this great Nation. 
They have not shown that there is a real 
need for it. They have not shown that 
there is active support for it by the peo- 
ple throughout the Nation. Even though 
there has been large support for it here 
on the floor, there has not been shown 
an active interest and support of it by 
the people by and large. The informed 
people, or those who are merely casually 
informed, just have not been aroused to 
give the real support that ordinarily 
goes with a matter of grave importance 
as that of a constitutional amendment, 
That interest is lacking. There must 
be a reason for it. There is not a suf- 
ficient case, or anything like it, for the 
amendment. Therefore, there is no real 
reason, no demanding reason, or no ur- 
gent reason for the fight that is being 
made to offer the proposed amendment. 

Those of us who are opposed to the 
amendment do not make any apology 
whatsoever for our opposition. I know 
I am representing, and other Senators 
have spoken for themselves, what time 
has proven to be sound, basic, funda- 
mental principles, time tried and tested 
as applied to the practical affairs of life 
and government in our area of the coun- 
try, overwhelmingly approved over and 
over again by the people in those States. 

The people in some of the States have 
seen fit to change their laws. That is 
entirely all right, but those who are 
taking the same position I take only ask 
that our people be protected and given 
the privilege of the same right—that is, 
to pass on the question themselves—that 
has been taken in other States. 

I know one State, at least, where the 
people voted on this matter within the 
last few years, and voted overwhelmingly 
to retain the poll tax as a very small 
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token of good citizenship, as a mild reg- 
ulation of orderliness, with reference to 
exercising the privilege of voting. 

Iam not certain, of course, but I have 
little doubt that in the States which have 
the poll tax now the people would vote 
overwhelmingly to keep that little meas- 
ure on the books as a safeguard. It does 
not keep from voting any person who 
wants to do so, merely because he has 
to make the least possible sacrifice. It 
does clear out the irresponsible, the 
reckless, and the drifters. 


Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that every 
doliar from the tax in the States that 
have the poll tax goes for the education 
of the youth of the States? 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly. Every 
dime in every one of those States goes 
for education. In my State, the money 
has to be spent within the county where 
it is paid. It cannot go 1 foot beyond 
the borders of that county. It is a trust 
fund for education. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that in all 
the States there are certain prerequisites 
for voting, and is it not true that in the 
States that do not have permanent reg- 
istration, the voters must register from 
time to time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that when 
they register they have to go to where 
the books are, and take the time and 
the trouble to register? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is far easier for the individual 
voter to look after the little matter of 
paying the poll tax within a certain pe- 
riod of the year than it is to go to the 
trouble of keeping up with registration 
and going around and following the 
book, so to speak. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that election 
day is the only day in the year, and the 
only day in 4 years in some cases, or in 
the case of a U.S. Senator the only day 
in 6 years, on which the person must be 
there, and he must go where the polling 
place is, and very often he has to wait 
in a line before his turn comes? 

Mr.STENNIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HILL. In the State of Alabama 
the people have from October 1 to Febru- 
ary 1, 4 months, within which to pay the 
poll tax. Any day except Sunday within 
that period they can pay the poll tax, 
or they can send a check for $1.50 
through the mail to the tax collector. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. They 
can do it just by sending in a check that 
way. It is paid, and the receipt is 
usually put with other papers. 

The Senator from Arkansas mentioned 
the pride one has in the idea of having 
become a qualified elector and of saying, 
“Here is my poll tax receipt. I am a 
manonmyown. I am 21. Here is evi- 
dence that I am going to take part in 
the operation of my government.” I 
think the Senator from Mississippi has 
every single poll tax receipt he ever re- 
ceived. I had particular pride in the 
first ones. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield for a question. 
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Mr, HOLLAND. Is it not true that in 


the case of State elections to abolish the 


poll tax, which have taken place, I think, 
in two States in the last 8 or 10 years, 
the people who voted constituted the re- 
stricted electorate who were permitted 
to vote under the poll tax system of those 
particular States? 

Mr, STENNIS. That is true, if one 
wants to put a narrow interpretation on 
the word “restricted.” ‘There was very, 
very little restriction. I maintain that 
to have quality voting, to have respon- 
sibility in government, there must be 
some kind of regulation—call it restric- 
tion if one wants to—and there must 
be some kind of screening out of the ir- 
responsible, the drifters, and the others 
who are not willing to fulfill their citi- 
zenship responsibilities by making a lit- 
tle sacrifice. 

Something has been said, I know in 
good faith, though the figures were not 
given, with reference to the qualified 
electors in my home State. 

Madam President, when a person be- 
comes 21 years of age in my State, if 
an election is held within a certain num- 
ber of months that person does not have 
to pay a poll tax the first year. If a 
person is disabled—and that is a ques- 
tion of fact to be decided—he is given 
a permanent certificate of exemption, 
if he has a permanent disability, of 
course. When a person reaches a cer- 
tain age—in my State the age of 60—he 
never has to pay a poll tax again. This 
works out so that only three out of four 
of our qualified electors pay poll taxes. 

I do not know that there is any of- 
ficial list of total numbers of voters in 
the State at any particular time, because 
that varies with the disability certifi- 
cates, with those who become 60, with 
those who become 21, and so on. How- 
ever, in the AP survey of 1958 there 
were, in round numbers, some 600,000 
registered voters in Mississippi, I bring 
that up because reference has been made 
to the fact that in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1960 it was said there was a 
relatively small vote, only 283,000 voting 
in that election. 

The Senator from Mississippi knows 
something about the sentiment, the feel- 
ings, and the talk among the people in 
that election, because he was out among 
the people day after day and week after 
week, A lot of the people did not vote 
at all, They intended not to vote at 
all. They were qualified to vote. They 
did not like the platform of either one 
of the major parties. There was even 
what was called a third ticket in the 
picture at that time After the cam- 
paign was over, although there was con- 
siderable interest in it, many people 
withheld their votes. Others voted as 
they saw fit, which is as they should do. 
My point is that it was not a typical elec- 
tion. 

The real election in any State, Madam 
President, is well known. That is the 
election which involves a long ticket with 
a lot of names, and a lot of officers being 
elected. The main election in Missis- 
sippi, of course, is the primary election. 
Mississippi is comparatively a one-party 
State, though the Republicans are mak- 
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ing some headway and claiming a whole 
lot of headway. 

The real election is the one in which 
the people choose their county officers 
and their Governor. That is when there 
is the largest turnout. Of course, in our 
State it is in our primary election. 

Recently there was a primary election 
in Mississippi, with voting for Governor 
and for county officers, and the number 
voting was well over the 400,000 mark, 
which is a great many more than voted 
in the presidential race to which I re- 
ferred. 

As the Senator from Alabama said, 
the money, which is an appreciable 
amount, goes into the treasury for the 
benefit of the schools. Some Senator 
translated the money into the number of 
school buildings it would build or the 
number of teachers it would employ. 
Every single dollar of the money goes for 
the benefit of the schools of the State. 

In my particular State, the money 
goes into the treasury earmarked for the 
schools of the county in which the money 
was paid. In other words, the parents 
who pay this small amount see it turned 
back and spent for the education of their 
own children. It works that way. It 
cannot be any other way. 

So far as the Senator from Missis- 

sippi now recalls, this is the only tax 
in the State which is expressly ear- 
marked for a single purpose and which 
cannot lawfully be used for any other 
purpose, 
I was not able to hear all of the de- 
bate, although I have been present every 
day and most of the time—all of the time 
which has been consistent with admin- 
istrative matters in connection with this 
problem. Something has been said on 
the floor about the abuse of the poll tax 
and about it being an evil thing which 
designing men could use for their own 
benefit and for their own unholy pur- 
poses. 

Madam President, in some isolated 
place here, there, somewhere, at some 
time, something like that might have 
happened in some of these poll tax 
States. 

As one who has been out among the 
people and who has had responsibility 
to the people for many years, as one 
who served for 5 years as a district pro- 
secuting attorney and for years there- 
after as a judge, as one who came in 
contact with officers all the time and the 
reports about crimes or irregularities, I 
can say I never heard of such a thing 
happening. I never heard of the corrupt 
use of poll tax receipts in my State. 

I have heard a great deal more direct 
proof, under sworn testimony, about the 
misuse of relief funds in the large cities 
of the United States, and about the 
threats to take people off the relief rolls 
if they did not vote Republican or if 
they did not vote Democratic. We heard 
witnesses swear that was what happened 
to them, and that they were taken off 
the rolls. I had that experience as a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration. I shall not 
call the names of any cities, but the 
testimony was in an open hearing and 
there was sworn testimony. The report 
was from an impartial source. The late 
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Senator Schoeppel and I were on the 
subcommittee. 

I think there is far, far, far more 
abuse of the relief rolls with reference to 
trying to influence unfortunate recip- 
ients of relief as to how they shall vote 
not only in Federal elections but also in 
State elections and mayoralty elections, 
and others of that kind, than there is 
perhaps some little abuse in the rela- 
tively few rural States with reference to 
poll taxes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator in an earlier appearance made 
a statement which I shall quote, and 
with respect to which I shall ask a ques- 
tion. The statement is found on page 
4097 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Frankly, with the growing problems of our 
Government and the Nation itself, I am 
firmly convinced that instead of lowering 
qualifications for voting, we should be rais- 
ing them. 

Mr. President, I expect to enlarge upon 
that thought, as well as others, during the 
debate on this important question. 


I ask the distinguished Senator at 
what stage in his speech he expects to 
enlighten the Senate as to what raising 
of qualifications he thinks would be ap- 
propriate, going beyond the poll tax 
requirement? I have been listening 
throughout his various appearances in 
the hope that he would elucidate that 
point. Does he expect to do so? 

Mr. STENNIS. As best I can I shall 
do so now. 

I was referring not particularly to the 
States which already have poll taxes, but 
to many States which have virtually no 
regulations. 

If the poll tax is repealed, as I under- 
stand the situation, in Virginia there 
will not be any restriction or any regu- 
lation of any kind left, so far as the law 
is concerned, with respect to the list of 
voters who have paid the poll tax or met 
its requirements. That is the voting list. 
If we take that away, there will be 
nothing. 

Something would have to be added. 
So long as the States have the poll tax 
they have a responsibility list. That is 
to a mild degree a restriction. It is a 
sifting out. It is a pitch for quality of 
citizenship. 

In some States a citizen need not do 
any more than sign his name. I am 
willing to have such States continue to 
pass on their own procedures, because 
I do not believe in trying to coerce a 
State because its law is not what I think 
it ought to be. But I believe there should 
be more and more regulation in some of 
the States as to educational require- 
ments. 

I would not repeal a law that presently 
requires a voter to know something about 
the English language. I understand that 
such is the law in New York. In my 
view it would be wise to have some re- 
strictions on what I call drifters—those 
who drift around from place to place. 
I think in my own State we could make 
a more restrictive rule with reference to 
those who move away from one place 
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and live somewhere else. We let too 
many of such people return and vote. 
Some requirement that would be fairly 
easily complied with, resulting in a minor 
contribution of money to the State treas- 
ury, and containing a restriction about 
having to live in one place a while before 
one is qualified to vote, is what the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi had in mind. 

I believe the problem is more acute 
because of the enormous increase in our 
population. As every Senator knows, 
more and more groups are organizing in 
order to put pressure on the Congress. 
More and more of such people have a 
direct interest in obtaining a check from 
the Federal Government. More and 
more programs are being fed into the 
Federal machinery of Government to 
benefit directly more and more people, 
which increases the burden upon rep- 
resentative Government. 

I have never believed that there was 
any great virtue in numbers. I have 
never believed that wisdom came merely 
from masses of numbers. Certainly, if 
we expect our representative form of 
Government to survive, we shall have to 
give more thought and serious attention 
to the quality of citizenship rather than 
trust only to luck and to the masses. 
We must emphasize more the respon- 
sibilities of Government. I do not know 
of anyone who has ever in life contributed 
very much to family, society, or his com- 
munity unless he was willing to accept 
some kind of responsibility. I think the 
question of voting should carry some re- 
sponsibilities with it. I do not know of 
any better training anywhere for any 
child, regardless of circumstance, color, 
or opportunity in life, than to teach him 
to carry responsibilities. That is what 
I had in mind with reference to voting 
qualifications. 

Madam President, in passing I should 
like to remark that we all like to think 
back to events that occurred in our 
youth. 

In the 1910’s and the early 1920’s, peo- 
ple thought in terms of merely having 
an opportunity to improve themselves, to 
secure a higher education, and to obtain 
a job. 

The person who had an opportunity 
of that kind, grit and determination, 
together with sufficient responsibility to 
hold a job when he obtained it, im- 
proved himself and went on up the lad- 
der. That is one the great lessons of 
life. 

The question of a poll tax fits into the 
subject of service to government. But 
returning to the overall proposition, I 
think that even though we have the 
finest young generation we have ever 
had—they are more intelligent, their 
minds are sharper and finer, and they 
have had better food and training in 
many ways—at the same time we are 
failing to teach them, as the Senator 
from Mississippi sees it, enough about 
the responsibilities of life. We are fail- 
ing to teach them that every privilege 
carries with it a duty, and that the qual- 
ity of their work is what counts and what 
will lead them on to a better position. I 
do not think we are doing enough in the 
way of teaching these fine young people 
that essential lesson. We are getting off 
on the idea of mass action, mass virtues, 
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the mass improvements, mass relief pro- 
grams, and mass everything. We forget 
that, after all, the strength of a nation 
depends upon the individuals who are in 
it, at least the total of the individual 
strength, and there is no substitute for 
those qualities. 

The Senator from Florida reminded 
me of another point when he asked the 
question about the details of qualifica- 
tions for voting. I mentioned on the 
Senate floor the other day that instead 
of taking powers away from the States, 
removing what few privileges the States 
have left, either abolishing them alto- 
gether or transferring them over into 
Federal powers, we ought to be giving 
more attention to the Federal powers 
that we already have. We should give 
more attention to the powers we now 
have rather than entering into crusades 
to limit the States. 

As a taxpayer of the District of Colum- 
bia, I referred at that time to the in- 
creasing and onrushing tidal wave of 
crime that grows by leaps and bounds 
here in the Capital City and is not suf- 
ficiently checked. Not enough is being 
done about it. I am not here to lecture 
anyone on that point. I am greatly con- 
cerned about it, not only for reasons of 
the personal safety of the people, but 
also the impression that we make in 
countries throughout the world. If the 
ambassadors and their staffs here tell 
their people back home the truth about 
that situation—and I assume they do— 
I know it is bound to create a very bad 
impression as well as distrust. I am 
confident in my own mind that some- 
thing can be done about it. 

I wish now to mention a Member of 
this body who is actively trying to do 
something about the District of Colum- 
bia government. I refer to the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations that handles the District 
of Columbia appropriations bill. He 
raised the question of the soundness of 
the way the relief program is being ad- 
ministered. He boldly raised that point 
in the Senate. The Senate sustained 
him on the point. As I understand, he 
has investigators going into the question, 
and he has discovered an appalling set 
of facts. He did not give me the figures 
which I am about to state, but some- 
thing like 67 percent of the relief cases 
which have been investigated have been 
shown to be cases that are not entitled 
under the law to receive the benefits. 

As I say, I think this is an outstanding 
illustration of a Senator who has moved 
into a problem here and is doing very 
constructive work in spite of pressure 
the other way. I will back him up and 
I believe the Senate will also. He is set- 
ting a pattern that can be used else- 
where in the nation for good. I would 
not destroy the welfare program. It is 
the mass of abuses that has become a 
scandal in many places that I am at- 
tacking. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield 


to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, since 
the Senator from Colorado is a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
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tions of the District of Columbia, I be- 
lieve it would be remiss, since I am on 
the floor, not to join in the Senator’s 
remarks about the work of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] on the 
committee. I know that last fall, after 
he held extensive hearings upon the wel- 
fare program of the city of Washing- 
ton—and I use that term “extensive” 
advisedly—and after he had secured ad- 
mission from those in charge that less 
money could be used, and even after the 
Senate and after the House had acted 
upon the recommendations, he was sub- 
jected to terrific pressures from the press 
and from other sources to authorize, 
himself, action by the District of Colum- 
bia which would negate the action by 
the Congress. I, with I believe every 
other member of the subcommittee, 
joined in supporting the position he had 
taken. 

With Congress meeting only less than 
2 months after he was subjected to 
this pressure, and with a supplemental 
appropriation bill coming up, through 
which any real injury or hurt could be 
handled, it is incomprehensible how any 
responsible citizen could—I do not care 
who he is—exert upon any chairman the 
pressure that was exerted upon him to 
abrogate not only the action of the sub- 
committee, but also the action of the 
Appropriations Committee, and to abro- 
gate the action of the Senate itself, and 
to abrogate the action of the whole Con- 
gress. 

It is a sad commentary on the mis- 
taken concept that some people have of 
our Government. I advised the Sena- 
tor—and this is a matter of record— 
that I thought he would be sincerely 
criticized, and rightfully so, if he at- 
tempted to follow the dictates of some 
of the press and some of the people who 
were trying to lead him in a different 
direction. 

Since the Senator from Mississippi 
mentioned this matter, I believe it is 
about time to lay it out and make a rec- 
ord on it. I was called at a football 
game—one of the two I saw last year— 
in Boulder, Colo., by a reporter of a 
Washington paper. He purposely with- 
held the facts from me in trying to trap 
me into admissions and statements with 
respect to what had occurred, and about 
which I had no personal knowledge, be- 
cause I was in Colorado, not here. I did 
not appreciate this type of action. How- 
ever, the Senator from West Virginia did 
stand pat, and I think rightfully so. If 
we are going to adopt the policy in Con- 
gress that the chairman of the commit- 
tee can abrogate action of the subcom- 
mittee, of the whole committee, and of 
Congress itself, then we really have gone 
a long way in this country to throw- 
ing away the basic concept which our 
Founding Fathers put together. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, the 
remarks of the Senator from Colorado 
are sound indeed and certainly true. 
They are very timely. The Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] may be sur- 
prised that the Senator from Mississippi 
brought this matter up at this time. 
Certainly the Senator from Colorado is 
reflecting the very finest sentiments of 
himself and the other members of the 
subcommittee. 
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The Senator from West Virginia, as 
chairman, took an above average amount 
of pressure on this matter. He is a 
statesman of the very highest order with 
extreme courage and dedication to his 
responsibility. If anyone undertook to 
pressure him out of his position he cer- 
tainly picked the wrong man. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is setting a pat- 
tern for the Nation. That is my main 
point. I am proud that he is doing it. 
I am certainly going to back him up in 
the committee and on the Senate floor. 

While the Senator from Florida had to 
be out of the Chamber, I spoke about a 
matter here of which his question about 
voters reminded me; something that I 
said the other day to which I would re- 
turn. Instead of taking away from the 
States the few fragments of power that 
they still have, we ought to be very con- 
cerned about using the Federal author- 
ity that we already have. 

I illustrated that point by showing the 
condition into which we are letting the 
Capital City get as a city of lawlessness, 
as a city without safety for the citizens, 
including the ladies, and the terrific ad- 
verse impression and opinion that it has 
created around the world. 

I am not an expert in this matter. I 
am not on the committee which handles 
District of Columbia matters. I am sure 
the members of that committee are do- 
ing the best they can. However, merely 
as a matter of practical application of 
matters, I do have this comment to 
make. As I say, as a Member of this 
body and also as a taxpayer, I do not 
lay the blame on the city Police Depart- 
ment. So far as I know and understand, 
the Police Department is staffed with 
competent men. I do believe that the 
word and message must go out from the 
White House to the Commissioners and 
Police Department that the White House 
is going to back them up if they take 
the lead in enforcing the law and in 
seeking out the offenders; if they arrest 
the offenders and prosecute them, and 
spare none. Word like that would get 
around mighty fast, and it would be 
electrifying as to results. 

Let the message go out from the White 
House to the Department of Justice and 
to the prosecuting attorneys, to bring all 
offenders to justice on the facts of the 
case, and to spare none. That is an- 
other word that would get around mighty 
fast, if word went out to the prosecuting 
Officials to prosecute offenders to the ex- 
tent of the law, and to have the Justice 
Department stand up before the court 
and urge penalties that will be felt. 

Let the message go out from the White 
House to parole boards and to the re- 
lated agencies—I do not know what 
terms are used here—to let the prisoners 
serve their sentences. Of course there 
would be exceptional cases, after the 
facts have been fully developed. How- 
ever, that is another word that would 
get around mighty fast. That is what 
is lacking. 

Let the message come to Congress, if 
funds are needed to build additional 
clean, adequate workhouses and training 
schools, and for the purpose of buying 
some farms, where these offenders can 
be put to work. Let that message also 
say that all able-bodied prisoners will 
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have to work for the duration of their 
term, and that the penalty will fit what 
the prisoner has done. Let it be a sen- 
tence that will be felt, and we will not 
have a repetition of these things. 

There is nothing about the situation 
that cannot be solved. A continuation, 
however, of lawlessness may be expected 
as long as there is softness in the outlook, 
softness in the imposition of penalties, 
and softness in carrying out and in 
meting out punishments that are given 
in the course of justice. 

If we stop these activities, and will be 
firm, not cruel; if we will impose strong 
penalties, not too severe, but conserva- 
tive, punishment will be the strongest 
deterrent to the commission of crime, 
and these incidents will stop. But they 
will not be stopped so long as this 
blather is put out and the law is ex- 
plained away by slanderous reference to 
the Irish and the Poles of another gen- 
eration. Such talk as that, such degrad- 
ing of the intelligence of the people, such 
approaches as that will encourage crime 
and lawlessness. 

I have before me an editorial entitled 
“Washington’s Thugs,” published in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 19. 
I do not like to advertise these things, 
and I do not agree with the entire edi- 
torial, but after reviewing some of the 
attacks, the writer concludes by saying: 

The immediate problem, however, is that 
of coping with crime itself, not the condi- 
tions which produce criminals, In this con- 
nection, more extensive policing of the 
streets and the severer penalties suggested 
by Judge McGuire certainly would help, but 
to be avoided is the fuzzy-minded notion 
that the yokers will go away if we all pre- 
tend that they do not exist. 


Chief Judge McGuire is the judge in 
the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia whom the Senator from 
Mississippi wished to quote the other 
day, but the article concerning whom he 
could not find readily at his desk. Chief 
Judge McGuire’s pronouncement is one 
which is sound in logic, is sound in law, 
and sound in human nature. Nothing 
short of it will meet the situation. I 
think we owe it to those who are running 
afoul of the law to let them know the 
certainty of the punishment that will 
fit their acts. The only way to accom- 
plish this is to have the word go down 
the line that that is the business for to- 
day, for tomorrow, for next month, and 
the future. 

Certainly we owe this to the defense- 
less, helpless people who are entitled to 
protection. A call came to my office only 
the other day from a woman who said, 
“I am a captive in my own home.” I 
think she expressed it very well. 

I return to the basis of the proposed 
constitutional amendment. It has been 
one of the truly great checks and bal- 
ances of our constitutional system to 
leave the power of qualifying electors and 
stating what their qualifications shall 
be at the State level and within the 
power of the States, so that as their 
Governors and legislatures come and go, 
and times change, they might have those 
requirements in keeping with the opinion 
of their time. 

I mentioned a few minutes ago an- 
other of the great proven checks and 
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balances that we have firmly imbedded 
in our Government. It is not directly 
mentioned in the Constitution. It is the 
one with reference to the protecting of 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Government from honest 
overreaching by any of the branches. 
That line of decisions has come down 
from George Washington’s administra- 
tion to the present administration and 
relates to the executive privilege, the 
judicial privilege, and the legislative 
privilege. It is one of the most illumi- 
nating and fascinating subjects which 
one engaged in Government could pos- 
sibly read. It shows the practical side of 
the idea of checks and balances. There 
has been a difference of opinion about it 
as applied to different cases; but always 
that principle has been maintained and 
has been upheld. No President has ever 
been upheld in his effort to take records 
from the legislative branch. The legis- 
lative branch has never been upheld, in 
the final analysis, when it has tried to 
take records from the executive branch. 
That is a check and balance which is 
written into the very Constitution itself. 
It is spelled out, so to speak, in the sec- 
tion of the Constitution that has been 
quoted so many times and so effectively 
by other Senators. It provides that the 
qualifications of voters for Members of 
the House of Representatives shall be 
those required in the respective States 
for the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 

Without any apologies or explana- 
tions of any kind for those little attacks, 
those of us who stand here to keep this 
reasonable power from being swept away 
are standing on the very firmest founda- 
tion that can be found anywhere. It is 
in the Constitution. It is not an im- 
plied power or an implied function; it 
is a power expressly spelled out and well 
defined. Until now, it has been a con- 
sistently followed principle of our Gov- 
ernment with reference to checks and 
balances. I believe it is necessary to 
have these checks and balances if we 
are to retain our dual system of gov- 
ernment, our Federal-State system. It 
has proved strong enough to be able to 
cope with any problem that has arisen 
so far. It has proven itself capable of 
coping with the mightiest task, in a ma- 
terial way, that has ever been placed 
upon any nation in the history of the 
world, namely, to be the policeman, so 
to speak, having the military resources 
and power necessary to protect the free 
world. That is exactly what we have to- 
day. We have the ground soldier, the 
paratrooper, and the landing marine, 
right on through the entire arsenal of 
our resources to the ICBM itself. We 
are prepared in a material way to de- 
fend not only ourselves, but also the en- 
tire Western World. 

However, here at home, with refer- 
ence to the requirements of responsible 
citizenship, the requirements for quality 
citizenship, and the requirements for 
supporting our Government and having 
some appreciation of it, to the extent 
of the payment of a small, now almost 
infinitesimal, poll tax, we are loosening 
up, we are softening up, we are leveling 
off. I think we are creating conditions 
of weakness instead of building up 
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strength. We are generating softness, 
irresponsibility, and a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for quality. 

I hope that in its wisdom the Senate 
will settle this question by not even 
voting to let the resolution be considered 
until it can be stripped of this illegal 
effort, as I see it, to try to tie around our 
necks the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the adoption of 
the 19th amendment, the women’s suf- 
frage amendment, the States, by a vote 
of three-fourths of them, followed the 
same course as is now suggested with 
reference to the elimination of the poll 
tax, did they not? 

Mr. STENNIS. By constitutional 
amendment; yes, that is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know that the great 
State of Mississippi, which is so ably rep- 
resented by my distinguished friend, on 
March 29, 1920, voted against or voted 
to reject the women’s suffrage amend- 
ment. Is it not true that the judgment 
of the three-fourths of the States which 
ratified the amendment has proved to 
be salutary, sound, and wholesome in the 
Senator’s own State? 

Mr. STENNIS. As the Senator from 
Mississippi said the other day, the ques- 
tion of adopting the 19th amendment 
was an altogether different question from 
the one now proposed, which would 
eliminate the little requirement imposed 
upon all pesrons, men and women, re- 
gardless of race, color, or anything else. 
The 19th amendment, to which the Sen- 
ator from Florida has referred, actually 
created a new group of citizens. 

They were already citizens, of course— 
it actually created a new group to which 
the right of suffrage would be extended. 
In other words, following the ratification 
of that amendment, no States could deny 
suffrage to the members of that group. 
Of course, some States previously had 
extended the right of suffrage to them. 

However, I do not think there is any 
analogy between the two, in terms of how 
Mississippi voted at that time. At that 
time Mississippi was represented in the 
Senate by what I call “the outstanding 
brain Senator” that Mississippi has sent 
to the Senate through the centuries— 
and I say that with all due deference to 
others. I refer to John Sharp Williams. 
He was a great scholar; he was highly 
educated—as was well known through- 
out the Nation; and he is said to have 
been one of Woodrow Wilson’s main 
right arms in connection with matters 
arising before World War I and during 
World War I, as soon as Woodrow Wil- 
son was in the White House. 

I am sure John Sharp Williams voted 
in accordance with his convictions and in 
accordance with his view as to what was 
sound and best for the Nation. I would 
not question his judgment one iota. 

Of course I think it is excellent that 
our ladies can vote. I remember when 
that constitutional amendment was rati- 
fied; and I think the voting by the ladies 
of the Nation has elevated the citizenship 
standards of the United States. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
again to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me call attention 
to the fact that the great State repre- 
sented by the Senator from Mississippi 
and five other States rejected the amend- 
ment; and I am asking the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi if it is not true 
that the judgment of the three-fourths 
of the States which ratified that amend- 
ment has been found to be salutary, even 
in the States which then rejected the 
amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. But I do not think 
there is any analogy at all between the 
two. Mississippi voted for the 18th 
amendment; but in the judgment of the 
Nation, that was a mistake. So there is 
no analogy at all between the two. 

The proposed amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Florida would strike down one 
of the chief few remnants of State power 
in this delicate, sensitive field of voter 
qualifications; and I say, with all due 
deference, that I do not think the 19th 
amendment or the 18th amendment has 
anything to do with this matter. This 
matter involves the question of what is 
sound, on a constitutional basis, with 
reference to the qualifications of elec- 
tors. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
again to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
prior to the submission of the 19th 
amendment, a large number of the 
States had acted to give the right of 
suffrage to their women citizens, and 
that then the 19th amendment pursued 
the constitutional method of submitting 
the matter to the jury of the States, to 
see whether three-fourths of them 
thought that the correct procedure; and 
that it has proved to be salutary and 
sound, and has justified the belief of the 
Founding Fathers that when three- 
fourths of the States agree, the matter 
is sure to be in the interest of the entire 
Nation? Does not the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi agree to that? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Florida is historically correct about the 
fact that the amendment was submitted, 
and was ratified, and all that. But in 
my opinion there is no analogy between 
that subject matter and the subject of 
our discussion in the present instance. 

It could also be said, in regard to the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution, 
that time has proven that they were 
wise, for they were a brake—or, at least, 
they were an attempt to apply a brake— 
and a restriction on the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

By the way, Madam President, let me 
refer briefly to George Mason. George 
Washington said that George Mason had 
the best mind of any man in the Nation. 
George Mason declined to sign the Con- 
stitution, at Philadelphia. Thereafter, 
he opposed its ratification by Virginia— 
where it was ratified by a scant 10-vote 
majority, as I recall. 

George Mason said that the reason 
why he did not sign the Constitution at 
Philadelphia was that it did not suf- 
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ficiently protect the States in their re- 
served powers, and because it did nothing 
about slavery; and he said that thereby 
it left within itself the germs of seces- 
sion. I may not have quoted George 
Mason with exact accuracy; but cer- 
tainly, as I recall, I have quoted the 
substance of the statement made by one 
whom George Washington described as 
having the best mind of his generation. 

Of course, the first 10 amendments 
were adopted, for it was thought that 
they would protect the reserved powers 
of the States. 

However, the amendment now under 
discussion—which relates to one of the 
reserved or retained rights of the 
States—would sweep it away. 

Madam President, during the course 
of this debateI have had considerable 
administrative duties to carry out; and 
there is a certain matter which I should 
like to mention later today, if certain 
material is available at that time. I 
realize that I have been in the process 
of making my second speech on the 
question of the motion to take up the 
joint resolution. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, if I see fit to do so, at a 
later stage of the debate on this motion, 
I may use 15 minutes, as a part of my 
second speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
have no objection, because I certainly 
would not wish to interfere with the 
Senator’s making his complete effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. GRUENING and Mr. COTTON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In fact, Madam 
President, we have no disposition at all 
to prevent any Senator's gaining the 
floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Madam President, a 
little later I wish to have a certain mat- 
ter inserted in the Recorp, and then to 
ask for a quorum call. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, as 
I understand, any Senator can obtain 
the floor. I understand that the only 
rule now being enforced under the direc- 
tion of the majority leader is the one 
which prevents a Senator from- yielding 
for anything but a question during the 
course of his speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
yield the floor. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
MARCH 25 


Mr. WILEY. Madam President, I 
take this opportunity to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that yes- 
terday, Sunday, March 25, marked an 
important day in Greek history. Yester- 
day was Greek Independence Day. That 
date marked the 141st anniversary of 
the start of the effort on the part of 
Greece to free itself from Ottoman rule. 
That effort was outstanding in its day. 
It is fitting that today we should re- 
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member some of the great contributions 
made to the world by the people of 
Greece. 

Among the chief contributions made 
in that country was the early foundation 
in democratic government. Greeks all 
over the world should be proud of their 
country and for the contributions 
Greece has made in democratic govern- 
ment, with its emphasis upon the dig- 
nity of man, and their high regard for 
the law. 

We all know of the many triumphs 
and the glory of old Greece. We all 
know of their early contributions in the 
field of literature and philosophy. 
There were many others equally great 
from a cultural standpoint. 

Persons of Greek descent may well be 
proud of their cultural and political 
heritage with their contributions to 
government. I take this opportunity to 
make note of Greek Independence Day 
and I hope that other Senators will 
have the opportunity to pause for a mo- 
ment during this busy day to reflect and 
to think about the contributions which 
Greece has made throughout its history 
to the arts, its culture, and to govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, on 
March 25, 1821, the people of Greece de- 
lared their independence from the Otto- 
man Empire that had overrun the en- 
tire Balkan area since 1453. The history 
books relate the many struggles for 
freedom by the people of Greece for their 
independence, whose final drive for vic- 
tory was sparked from the aid and en- 
couragement they had received from the 
people of America, who, not long before 
that, on July 4, 1776, declared their 
independence. 

Madam President, from ancient times 
up to the present the Greek people and 
the Greek nation have been a bastion of 
defense in the fight for freedom and 
liberty, beginning in the ancient days 
when the Greek warriors withheld the 
onslaught of invasions from across the 
Aegean Sea. During World War I the 
Greek nation fought on the side of the 
United States and her allies. The world 
will always remember how, on October 
28, 1940, after a sudden attack by the 
Fascists and followed later by the Nazis, 
the brave Greek warriors protected the 
bases on the north until Hitler’s over- 
powering mechanized forces and air 
attack overtook that nation. A few 
years later, after they were freed from 
the Nazis, the Communists tried to move 
in, and the Greek warriors and their 
families were able to withstand the Com- 
munist infiltration—something that the 
countries to the north were unable to do. 

It was then, Madam President, that 
the United States of America, through 
the Marshall plan, and with the aid of 
the Republican Congress in 1946, gave 
aid to Greece which helped her in her 
struggle against communism. That aid 
to Greece has continued from that time, 
through two terms of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and under the present ad- 
ministration, to the point that Greece 
again has gained much of its economic 
stability. 

Greece gave to the world much of the 
civilization we enjoy today in the form 
of good government, the arts, science, 
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philosophy, culture, as well as the im- 
mortal Greek language, which is one of 
the basic foundations of the English lan- 
guage which we use in this country of 
ours, a language the teaching of which 
has been reintroduced into many of our 
public schools. 

Madam President, there has always 
been a close bond between Greece and 
America, because we both believe in the 
same basic principles of freedom and of 
good government, and because the basic 
documents of our Nation that were writ- 
ten by our Founding Fathers related to 
the basic principles of freedom and gov- 
ernment originated in the Golden Age of 
Greece. 

Madam President, throughout the 
State of Illinois, I have many good 
friends who are Americans of Hellenic 
extraction. Many of them are Greek 
immigrants who came to America be- 
cause America loomed great in their 
minds as the promised land. They have 
grown with America and have become 
leaders in the professions, and business, 
and the civic and public life of their re- 
spective communities. I join them in 
honoring Greek Independence Day. 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. 
BRANEN, VICE PRESIDENT, WIS- 
CONSIN PRESS ASSOCIATION, ON 
IMPACT OF POSTAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILEY. Madam President, the 
House-passed bill, H.R. 7927, now be- 
fore the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, contains a variety 
of provisions which would cause serious 
economic problems, particularly small 
newspapers, businesses, and other enter- 
prises, 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
from Mr, Carl A. Zielke, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Press Association, a statement 
by Mr. William E. Branen, vice president 
of the association, relating to the impact 
of the proposed legislation on Wisconsin 
newspapers. 

Reflecting the effect not only upon 
Wisconsin, but upon similar newspa- 
pers throughout the country, I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts of 
the statement printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. BRANEN, VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE WISCONSIN PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION, BEFORE SENATE Post OFFICE COM- 
MITTEE, MARCH 22, 1962 
My name is William E. Branen. I am a 

copublisher of the Burlington Standard- 

Press, a weekly newspaper published in 

Racine County in the State of Wisconsin. 
The Wisconsin Press Association, the old- 

est press association in the United States 

(established in 1853) is a trade organization 

of weekly and semiweekly newspapers. It 

has an enrollment of 234 members. out of the 
total of 275 community newspapers pub- 
lished in the State of Wisconsin. I would 
like to emphasize that unlike many of the 

State press associations appearing before 

you, ours is an exclusive weekly and semi- 

weekly organization. There are no daily 
newspaper members in our group. 

The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted by our Board of Directors and 
subsequently supported wholeheartedly by a 
huge majority of our members in a mail vote 
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last week. At last count, we had 130 “yes” 
votes on the resolution as compared to 4 
“no” votes against the resolution. Here is 
that resolution: 

“Resolved, That H.R. 7927 be vigorously 
opposed; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the ‘free in county’ mail- 
ing privilege be eliminated; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the ‘in county’ category 
also include at the 1-cent-per-pound rate 
(minimum one-eighth of 1 cent per copy) all 
newspapers distributed to patrons served by 
the post office of original mailing or neigh- 
boring post offices where no postal depart- 
ment transportation is involved. The zone 
rates based on advertising content and 
weight to continue under present formula.” 

We are definitely opposed to the House 
bill, H.R. 7927, now before you. We believe 
that a surcharge of 1 cent per copy on a 
weekly newspaper would be discriminatory 
because it would make the same charge on 
a newspaper carried across a county line as 
would be charged a metropolitan newspaper 
or a large magazine being transported 
thousands of miles. 

The adoption of the resolution as recited 
here is not new for the Wisconsin Press 
Association. A similar resolution was 
adopted by the board of directors about 6 
years ago. At that time, we had some strong 
objection to the adoption of the resolution 
by some of our members and we asked them 
to check with their local post office to de- 
termine exactly what free in county“ meant 
to their newspaper enterprise each week. 

A majority of those then contacted our 
office again to inform us that they didn't 
realize what few benefits their newspaper 
derived from “free in county“ malling and 
that they agreed that “free in county” should 
be eliminated. Our publishers are convinced 
that “free in county” is most discriminatory 
in that a newspaper’s postal rates are set 
according to its geographical location within 
the county. 

We have supplied each member of the 
committee with a map of Wisconsin show- 
ing the location of the community news- 
papers. You will note that a majority of 
those newspapers are on county lines or 
near a county line while only a very few 
are centrally located. 

The chart which was prepared in the of- 
fice of the Wisconsin Press Association pic- 
tures the complete cost of the second class 
postal charge for each of 32 community 
newspapers for 1 week. We asked the 
newspapers to supply us with a copy of 
their post office form 3542 so that we might 
have the number of copies being mailed in 
the county, outside the county, and to 
various zones for 1 week. 

These charges were totaled as to the cost 
for “in county” mailing, zone mailing and 
the number of copies mailed free within 
the county. We multiplied the cost for 1 
week by 52 to determine the annual cost, 
However, it must be pointed out that the 
annual cost could vary depending on the 
weight and advertising content of the other 
51 issues. We believe the annual figure to 
be quite accurate although it could vary in 
that the issues surveyed might be larger or 
smaller than the average put out each week. 

You will note that the weekly cost as tabu- 
lated in the eighth column of the chart is 
approximately one-half of what the weekly 
cost would be under H.R. 7927 which is the 
fifth column in the tabulation enclosed by 
border line. In some instances the weekly 
cost would double, in other cases it is tripled 
and in some cases even quadrupled. As you 
will note there are some 200 percent in- 
creases, listed if H.R. 7927 becomes law. 

To point out the discriminatory aspects 
of our present postal law, we would like to 
call attention to the annual postage paid by 
the Oregon Observer with 978 circulation. 
It pays a total postage bill of $60.84 per 
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year. The Wonewoc Reporter, with almost 
identical circulation, 972, a newspaper which 
for this particular issue weighed three-tenths 
of a pound less per copy than did the Oregon 
Observer, paid a postage bill which is more 
than twice that of the Oregom newspaper, 
or $135.20 per year. It so happens that Ore- 
gon’s area of coverage is within the county 
while Wonewoc is on the county line. 

Please note again on the chart that the 
Medford Star News which is a county seat 
newspaper, centrally located, mailed 5,200 
copies for $1,123.72 per year whereas the Oco- 
nomowoc Enterprise pays $40 per year more 
for 1,400 less copies. Here again Medford is 
centrally located and Oconomowoc is on a 
county line. 

Our association is convinced that “free in 
county” is wrong because it is based on the 
geographical location of the newspaper. To 
add a percentage increase and continue this 
discrimination, would be wrong, in our 
opinion, and to add a surcharge in addition 
to the present inequitable rate would be 
much worse. We will still have the same 
basic problem of the discriminatory effect of 
free-in-county mailing. We believe it is 
time that the free-in-county privilege be 
eliminated. Our survey of 32 newspapers 
(we have given you a map showing where the 
32 newspapers are located and they were 
picked completely at random) does show that 
“free in county” is indefensible. Our survey 
further shows that the cost to the 32 listed 
publishers if “free in county“ is eliminated 
would be $32.95 or an average of $1 per 
week. It would vary from the $3.86 extra cost 
to the Medford Star News down to nothing 
for the South Milwaukee Voice-Journal 
which has no “free in county” circulation at 
all. “Free in county” is a misnomer. It 
does not apply in any post office which has 
letter carrier service. It is therefore actually 
limited to the small post office that offers 
only post office box service and to the rural 
routes extending from that same post office. 
If a post office has letter carrier service, then 
there is no “free-in-county” mailing privilege 
from that post office or its rural routes. 

The third part of our resolution proposes 
that the 1-cent-per-pound in-county rate 
be extended to Include all of the newspapers 
distributed from the post office of original 
mailing. In other words, if the 1-cent-per- 
pound rate is continued, it would apply to all 
newspapers mailed within the county and 
be extended to newspapers going across 
county lines, if they are distributed from 
the office of original mailing. We have sev- 
eral instances in Wisconsin where the 
county line extends right down main street 
and it is possible for a newspaper to be 
physically located in one county and yet 
have 70 percent of its circulation across the 
street in another county. Therefore, we be- 
Neve that the i-cent-per-pound category 
should include all of the newspaper mailing 
which fs distributed from the point of orig- 
mal mailing. We also believe that if a 
newspaper has a town across a county line 
which he serves at his own expense by 
trucking the newspapers to that post office, 
that that rate should be the same as the 
in-county rate. 

We believe that there is good logic in the 
“in county” rate being less than the zone 
rate because there is a minimum of postal 
handling involved. 

We do not intend to infer that the first 
and second zone rate for second-class mail 
should continue at 3 cents per pound, de- 
pending upon the advertising content. Un- 
der our present postal rates for second-class 
mail, the average Wisconsin community 
newspaper pays about 2% cents per pound 
for most of its newspaper mailing with a 
minimum of one-half of 1 cent per copy. 
Let. me repeat, we do not say that the first 
and second class zone rate should be 3 
cents per pound. Perhaps it should be 4 
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cents per pound. However, we do firmly 
believe that the “im county“ rate (extended 
to melude all newspapers delivered from the 
post office of original mailing) should be 
one-third of the zone rate because there is 
only one-third as much handling. 

We discussed the elimination of the “in 
county“ rate altogether. However, our de- 
cision to ask that “in county” rates be main- 
tained is based on the knowledge that in 
many of our lesser populated areas, there is 
only ome newspaper in the county and it, may 
serve am area with a radius of anywhere 
from 30 to 100 miles. Therefore, we believe 
that it is important that the “In county” rate 
be maintained because many of the lesser 
populated areas are now served by but one 
community newspaper which is their only 
means of receiving governmental news, par- 
ticularly at the county level. 

There appears to be a misconception that 
community newspapers pay no postage at 
all; that the newspapers are carried free by 
the Government. Note the first red column 
in our chart and you will find that 4 of the 
32 newspapers listed, are now paying more 
than $1,000 postage per year and that 3 
pay more than $870 per year postage. 

If we may refer to the chart again, our 
final three red columns will give you our 
estimate of the cost per week per newspaper 
if “free in county” in eliminated and the 
1-cent-per-pound rate used. We also list 
the annual postal cost if “free in county” is 
eliminated, and a final column giving the 
percentage of increase. As expected, the 
newspapers with the greatest percentage of 
increase are those which have the greatest 
number of “free in county” copies under our 
present second class postal rates. We believe 
that the proposal which we present would 
be an honest and equitable method of com- 
puting second-class. postal rates for com- 
munity newspapers. Our chart does not 
show what the effect would be if the 1 cent 
per pound is extended to all newspapers dis- 
tributed from the post office of original mail- 
ing. It would be difficult to affix this cost 
unless one was sure what rural routes ex- 
tended from each community. However, 
again we believe that because only one 
handling of the mail is involved, the ex- 
tended “in county” rate to newspapers from 
the post. office of original mailing is justi- 
fiable. 

We are convinced that If there is a subsidy 
it is to the reader and not to the newspaper 
because postage rates certainly are reflected 
in the subscription price. 

Recent testimony before this committee 
revealed opposition to the House adopted 
amendment which extended “free in county” 
and “in county” rates to newspapers pub- 
lished but not printed within that county. 
That amendment was the only portion of 
H.R. 7927 that we were in agreement with. 
In this day and age of modernized print- 
shops, new offset methods and a rather 
acute shortage of printers and operators, the 
blunt truth is that whether or not a com- 
munity continues to have a newspaper may 
depend on whether or not the publisher can 
take advantage of modern production meth- 
ods and have his newspaper printed in a 
commercial shop or in an adjoining news- 
paper shop which may or may not be in an 
adjoining county, 

The important factor is whether or not 
the newspaper survives. It should not be 
penalized because it does not have $16,000 
for a new linotype machine or $50,000 for 
a new modern press. 

It might be well to point out at this time 
that in 1934 Wisconsin had 342 weekly news- 
papers. Today that number has decreased 
to 275 newspapers. and I would guess that 
the percentage is pretty much the same in 
every State in the Union. One of the chief 
factors in the decline of the community 
newspaper is the high production costs and 
the shortage of skilled labor for the small 
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community printshop. I would venture that 
im another 10 years may be down 
to 250 newspapers. To insist that a news- 
paper be printed locally before it is eligible 
for “in county“ mailing rates will hasten 
the decline. 


FRUSTRATED JUSTI 


Mr. COTTON. Madam President, the 
famous phrase “government of laws and 
not of men” appears in the Declaration 
of Rights of the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts and is said to have been placed 
there at the insistence of John Adams. 

The full quotation is: 

In the government of this Commonwealth, 
the legislative department shall never exer- 
cise the executive and judicial powers or 
either of them: The executive shall never 
exercise the legislative and judicial powers 
or either of them: The judicial shall never 
exercise the legislative and executive powers 
or either of them: to the end it may be a 
government of laws and not of men, 


Encroachments by the legislative 
branch of our government, Federal or 
State, do not constitute a serious men- 
ace. Legislators watch each other, and 
the people have frequent opportunities 
to retire them. Usurpation of power by 
the Executive has occurred more fre- 
quently and constitutes a serious trend. 
In this field, however, both the people 
and the legislative branch have the 
means of defense. 

The exercise of arbitrary powers by 
the judicial branch of government is 
perhaps the most dangerous of all. Only 
in extreme cases and through the diffi- 
cult. and cumbrous process of impeach- 
ment can either the legislative branch 
or the people resist tyranny from the 
bench. 

A recent editorial in the Evening Star 
of Wednesday, March 21, entitled Frus- 
trated Justice” directs attention to an 
apparent instance of this dangerous 
practice which, by coincidence, occurs in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
where the constitution so pointedly calls 
for government by law and not be the 
caprice of individuals. I ask unanimous 
consent that. the editorial be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FRUSTRATED JUSTICE 

The Supreme Court’s diligence in uphold- 
ing the constitutional provision against 
double jeopardy in a criminal case is, of 
course, commendable. It is unfortunate, 
however, that in invoking the double-jeop- 
ardy clause in a Federal fraud trial in Boston 
the High Court also was upholding, in ef- 
fect, an acquittal which the court of ap- 
peals had criticized as “based upon an egre- 
giously erroneous foundation.” And the 
Supreme Court conceded that the appellate 
criticism was “not without reason.” Can it 
be said unqualifiedly that justice was served 
in this strange case? 

The trial resulted from a Federal fraud 
indictment against the Standard Coil Prod- 
ucts Co. and two of its employees. They 
were accused of falsifying test data on elec- 
tronie equipment supplied to the Govern- 
ment. Federal Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., according to the record, ordered the ac- 
quittal of the defendants before the Govern- 
ment could present a number of witnesses 
who, the prosecutor stated, would have testi- 
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fied to the fraudulent actions of the firm and 
the two employees. Judge Wyzanski ruled 
that the several witnesses he allowed the 
prosecution to put on the stand lacked credi- 
bility and that the prosecutor had not con- 
ducted the case properly. Thereupon, said 
the court of appeals, the judge “abruptly ter- 
minated the Government’s case * * * long 
before the Government had had an oppor- 
tunity to show whether or not it had a case; 
and, moreover, he did so in ignorance of 
either the exact nature or the cogency of 
the specific evidence of guilt which the 
Government's counsel said he had available 
and was ready to present.” The appellate 
court therefore ordered the case retried be- 
fore another judge. 

By a seven-to-one decision, the Supreme 
Court reversed the appellate action on the 
ground that a person may not be tried twice 
for the same offense. But Justice Clark, 
dissenting, held that Judge W. ‘s di- 
rected verdict of acquittal was invalid and 
that hence double jeopardy would not be 
involved in a retrial. Said Judge Clark: 
“No judge has the power before hearing the 
testimony proffered by the Government, or 
at least canvassing the same, to enter a 
judgment of acquittal and thus frustrate 
the Government in the performance of its 
duty to prosecute those who violate the law.” 
That would seem to be unassailable logic, 
even though Judge Wyzanski has been ex- 
cepted from the rule in the Standard Coil 
Products case. 


MASS IMMUNIZATION AGAINST 
POLIO 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, in view of the administration’s 
proposal to inaugurate mass immuniza- 
tion throughout the Nation at Govern- 
ment expense, I wish today to draw 
the Senate’s attention to an outstanding 
example of voluntary civic effort to 
stamp out polio in an entire State. This 
bold, private program was carried out 
in the State of Arizona by a volunteer 
army of doctors, pharmacists, nurses, 
technicians, and ordinary lay citizens. 
It was launched in the cities of Phoenix 
and Tucson and, as a result, 65 to 75 
percent of the entire population of Ari- 
zona has participated in the polio im- 
munization program. 

Madam President, I should like to em- 
phasize the success of this tremendous 
program to show that the American 
people are willing and able to take care 
of their health needs if they are sup- 
plied with the proper leadership and are 
asked to volunteer their services to a 
worthy cause. One important thing that 
the Arizona program disclosed is that 
if there are children who do not receive 
their complete immunization series, it 
is not because of any lack of facilities. 
The facilities are there, in county health 
clinics and in the offices of private 
physicians, and at these facilities the im- 
munizing agents can be obtained—either 
free of charge or at a very nominal cost 
to anyone seeking them. In other words, 
what is lacking is determination on the 
part of parents to obtain immunization 
for their children. No amount of money 
will change this situation unless it is 
used in an attempt to provide more in- 
formation through mass communica- 
tions. If the Government wishes to help 
these people, I believe it should authorize 
the Public Health Service to make a sur- 
vey of the problem and present the re- 
sults to State and local authorities as 
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well as to medical and nurses societies 
and let them encourage the type of vol- 
untary efforts we have witnessed in the 
mass polio immunization program in 
Arizona during the past 2 months. 

Madam President, in bringing the suc- 
cess of this voluntary effort to the 
attention of the Senate, I should like 
particularly to commend the medical so- 
cieties of Maricopa and Pima Counties, 
Ariz., for their determination and far- 
sightedness in initiating this program. 
Also, I ask unanimous consent to have 
an article from the Washington Sunday 
Star of March 25, entitled “Arizona 
Stages Drive To Stamp Out Polio,” be 
printed in the body of the Rerorp. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Arizona Staces Drive To Stamp Our PoLIO 
(By William Grigg) 

From hundreds of billboards and marquees 
in Arizona three stark letters—“PPS”—stare 
at passersby, puzzling the tourist but re- 
minding natives of perhaps the boldest im- 
munization campaign ever conducted in the 
United States. 

“PPS” means Polio Prevention Sunday. It 
also means, backers say, the nearly total 
erasure of polio from their State. 

And, they add proudly, the massive cam- 
paign has not required Government money. 

Last Sunday, at centers manned by volun- 
teers, 75,000 Tucson area residents got their 
lumps—sugar lumps soaked in type 1 Sabin 
oral polio vaccine. These thousands, to- 
gether with those getting their immuniza- 
tion on the Sunday before, brought the num- 
ber immunized to 186,000 or 82 percent of 
the area’s population. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday university 
students and other volunteers carried the 
vaccine to shut-ins. 

Type 2 vaccine will be given on two Sun- 
days in April. Dates for type 3, not yet 
licensed by the Federal Government, have 
not yet been announced. 

Phoenix area physicians started the pro- 
gram and already have brought both type 1 
and type 2 to about 80 percent of the Phoenix 
area’s population. 

On each “PPS,” residents bombarded by 
newspaper, TV, radio, and billboard pub- 
licity lined up for their sugar lumps. Those 
who could contributed 25 cents, an amount 
expected to cover the costs of materials. 
Physicians and nurses have volunteered their 
time. 

In an interview, a Tucson physician said 
mass immunization with the new oral vac- 
cine had been recommended by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, so local physicians 
decided to take action to show what volun- 
teers could do. 

The Sabin vaccine, he said, has a “longer 
lasting effect and prevents you from being a 
carrier of polio” so persons who already had 
the injected Salk vaccine have been urged 
to get this added protection. 

There is also evidence that the oral vac- 
cine is “catching.” Because it is a weak- 
ened, rather than killed, virus, it can be 
caught from an immunized person by an- 
other member of the household. In this 
way, the immunization reaches many who 
have not cooperated in getting their sugar 
lumps. 

The Tucson physician said when the Tuc- 
son and Phoenix areas are completed, most 
of the battle will be done, as most of the 
State’s population is in or around the two 
main cities. But other Arizona county med- 
ical societies have already begun programs 
that may make the whole State almost com- 
pletely free of polio. 
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MARYLAND'S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. BEALL. Madam President, yes- 
terday, March 25, which happened on 
Sunday this year, was an important day 
to all Americans. It was the 328th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Free 
State of Maryland. 

On March 25, 1634, colonists landed 
aboard the Ark and the Dove on a Po- 
tomac island, just off where St. Mary’s 
City now stands and started what is now 
the State of Maryland, beginning the 
American concept of freedom. Lord 
Calvert’s first edict was that every per- 
son had the right to worship according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, 
and this became a basic principle of our 
people. The Maryland Act of Toleration 
of 1649 was the first such document to 
espouse the idea of freedom of religion, 
and was the forerunner of the theme 
of freedom in the American Constitution. 

The history of America is interwoven 
with the history of Maryland. Some of 
America’s great historical events which 
occurred in Maryland are: 

Capt. John Smith explores coast of 
Maryland, June 1608. 

World’s first law of religious freedom 
passed, 1649. 

Mason and Dixon begin survey of 
Maryland boundary, 1763. 

Annapolis becomes temporary Na- 
tional Capital, November 26, 1783. 

Washington resigns commission in Old 
Senate Chamber, Annapolis, December 
23, 1783. 

Maryland cedes District of Columbia 
to the United States, March 30, 1791. 

Bombardment of Fort McHenry; 
Francis Scott Key writes “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” September 12, 1814. 

Beginning of work on first railroad in 
ner Maa Baltimore & Ohio—July 4, 
1 5 

First telegraph line in the world built 
pe i Baltimore and Washington, 
18 

Because of Maryland’s place in Ameri- 
can history and because of the theme of 
“freedom” nurtured and cradled in 
Maryland, the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Colony which became the 
Province and developed into the great 
Free State of Maryland is an important 
occasion to freedom-loving people every- 
where. 

Mr. BUTLER. Madam President, it is 
with understandable pride that I call to 
the attention of this august body the 
occasion of the 328th anniversary of the 
Free State of Maryland, which I have 
the honor to represent in this National 
Assembly. 

From her Allegheny mountains to her 
quiet Eastern Shore, every acre of this 
verdant land is laden with significant 
history—a history which in a very real 
sense is the history of America in minia- 
ture. 

Cabot, Verrazano, Gilbert, and Capt. 
John Smith made early exploration of 
her ocean-bounded shore, and in 1634 
the Ark and the Dove, under the leader- 
ship of 2d Lord Baltimore, finally came 
to rest at St. Mary’s City where that 
small group of intrepid pioneers began 
the settlement that was to blossom into 
one of the great States of a great Nation. 
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These were men of courage and men 
of profound religious sentiment. In 
1649 the Maryland Assembly passed. the 
act concerning religion, the first civil 
regime to declare in favor of freedom of 
conscience. They stood with firmness 
and fortitude against the early forays 
of the Indians and eventually learned to 
liye in peace with them. 

It was Maryland that first threw down 
the gauntlet to the British by refusing 
to pay taxes under the confiscatory 
stamp act, by staging her own private 
tea party in Annapolis harbor by putting 
the torch to the tea ship, Peggy Stewart, 
and by laying the groundwork for the 
War of Independence by the activity of 
her Association of Freemen. 

The brunt of the War of 1812 was 
borne by the great Free State, and during 
the British bombardment of Fort Mc- 
Henry in Maryland, one of her gifted 
sons, Francis Scott Key, wrote the in- 
spired National Anthem. Here, too, was 
the scene of John Brown’s famous raid 
at Harper’s Ferry; here the hallowed 
Antietam battleground. In more recent 
times ers have served with 
honor and distinction in the cabinets 
and governments of numerous Presi- 
dents. They have combined their appre- 
eiation for the history and traditions of 
this Nation with an ambition to make 
the United States an even greater and 
more prosperous land. 

It is with great pride in her history 
and the courageous citizens who have 
nourished her through the years that I 
salute today on the 328th anniversary of 
her birth, my home, my State, my coun- 
try’s stanch right hand—Maryland, my 
Maryland. 


FRAUDULENT SCHEME STOPPED 


Mr. BEALL. Madam President, the 
newspapers of the Nation this past. week- 
end headlined the issuance of a “fraud 
order” by the Post Office Department 
against the Dollar Industrial Bank, Ltd., 
of Nassau, Bahamas, the outfit about 
which I warned the American people on 
January 18 of this year in a statement 
on the floor of the Senate. 

When the operations of this so-called 
bank, in what appeared to be a clever 
attempt to swindle the American people 
through the use of our mails, came to my 
attention, I called on the Post Office De- 
partment to look into the possibility of 
putting a check on these people, and I 
took the floor to sound an alarm. 

I am gratified by the action of our 
Post Office Department, which has the 
effect of blocking all mail from the 
United States to the Bahama “bank.” 


Bank, Ltd., was using the mails in “a 
scheme for obtaining money by means 
-of false and fraudulent pretenses, repre- 
sentations and promises.” 

The Nassau firm was advertising 
through a mail-order campaign in the 
United States for savings accounts, of- 
fering a high rate of interest and, as an 
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extra inducement, free vacations in the 
Bahamas for the depositors who would 
send along as much as $5,000. Because 
this kind of return on savings accounts 
is not financially sound, I was suspicious. 

Back im 1958, I warned the people 
about another savings outfit—that one 
doing business in my own State of Mary- 
land. It is now im receivership, its so- 
called insurance company nonexistent, 
and its president, who incidentally chal- 


company 

Loan: Association, some people continued 
to deposit money with them, attracted 
by the high rate of interest promised. 
The State of Maryland has taken steps 
to stop the operations of people like the 
officers of Family. 

When I spoke in the Senate on Janu- 
ary 18, I stated that our postal service 
should be able to police the mails to pro- 
tect: our people agaimst such a scheme 
as that perpetrated by the so-called 
“bank” in Nassau, even though Nassau 
was out of the country and therefore not 
subject to our laws. I am indeed glad 
that the Post Office Department has 
found it possible to protect our citizens 
against this questionable use of our 
mails. 


I only hope that the people through- 
out the country will in the future resist 
the understandable urge to get more 
than a fair return on their money, and 
that every offer of more than a fair re- 
turn will be examined especially closely. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 2583. An act to amend the requirements 
for participation in the 1962 feed grain pro- 


gram; 

H.R. 4130. An act to provide assistance to 
Menominee County, Wis., and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 5968. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 29) providing for the 
establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a na- 
tional monument. 

Mr: ELLENDER. Madam President, 
when I was addressing myself to the 
question at issue last week, I was dis- 
cussing the high caliber of the members 
of the Convention that assisted in 
drafting our great Constitution. I stated 
their background, particularly in refer- 
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ence to their attachment to tkeir re- 
spective governments in the Colonies 
where they came from. Without excep- 
tion, every one of the members of the 
Convention guarded very zealously the 
right of the Colonies, as well as of the 
States, in providing that the right to 
decide who shall or shall not vote was 
to be left im the hands of the State 
governments. 

As I pointed out, and as many other 
Senators likewise have pointed out, ex- 
cept for the fact that each State was to 
retain the power to say who should or 
should not vote, our great. Constitution 
may never have been adopted. That 
was one of the burning issues during the 
debates which took place prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

Among those who took a very promi- 
nent part was Charles Pinckney, who 
laid before the House a draft of a Fed- 
eral Government which he had prepared, 
to be agreed upon between the free and 
independent. States of America. 

FI continue the quotation from “United 
States—Formation of the Union”: 

Article HI of Mr. Pinckney’s draft reads: 
“The Members. of the House of Delegates 
shall be chosen every (blank) year by the 
people of the several States; and the 
cations of the electors shall be the same as 
those of the electors in the several States for 
their 1 tures.” (Elliott, “Constitutional 
Debates,” vol. 1 (ist ed.), p. 145). 


Pinckney also provided in article 5 of 
his plan: 


Each State shall prescribe the time and 


manner of holding elections by the: people 
for the House of Delegates. (See III, Rec- 
ords of the Federal Convention,” p. 597, 
app. D). Alexander Hamilton’s suggested 
provision was a general one: 

“Ill. The Assembly to consist of persons 
elected by the people to serve for 3 years.” 
. Formation of the Union,” p. 979.) 


When Mr. Randolph's plan was consid- 
ered, what was the feeling concerning 
the provision for election of Members of 
the first branch of the National Legisla- 
ture by the people of the several States? 
The discussion is iluminating in showing 
the angles considered, which make clear 
the meaning of the provisions ultimately 
adopted. 


Mr. Sherman opposed the election by the 
people, insisting that it ought to be by the 
State legislature. The people, he said, im- 
mediately should have as little to do as may 
be about the Government. They want in- 
formation and are constantly Mable to be 
misled. 

Mr. Gerry: “The evils we experience flow 
from. the excess of democracy. The people 
do not went virtue, but are the dupes of 
pretended patriots. 

“In Massachusetts it had been fully con- 
firmed by experience that they are daily 
misled into the most baneful measures and 
opinions: by the false reports circulated by 
designing men, and which no one on the spot 
can refute. One principal evil arises from 
the want of due provision for those employed 
in the administration of Government. It 
would seem to be a maxim of democracy to 
starve the public servants. He mentioned 
the popular clamor in Massachusetts for the 
reduction of salaries and the attack made on 
that of the Government though secured by 
the spirit of the Constitution itself. He had, 
he said, been too republican heretofore: He 
was still, however, republiean, but had been 
taught by experience the danger of the level- 
ing spirit.” 
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Madam President, I may say the word 
“republican” as there used was spelled 
with a small “r,” not with a capital “R.” 


Mr. Mason argued strongly for an election 
of the larger branch by the people. It was 
to be the grand depository of the democratic 
principle of the Government. It was, so to 
speak, to be our House of Commons—it 
ought to know and sympathize with every 
part of the community; and ought therefore 
to be taken not only from different parts of 
the whole Republic, but also from different 
districts of the larger members of it, which 
had in several instances, particularly in Vir- 
ginia, different interests and views arising 
from difference of produce, of habits, and so 
forth. He admitted that we had been too 
democratic but was afraid we should inrau- 
tiously run into the opposite extreme. We 
ought to attend to the rights of every class 
of people. He had often wondered at the 
indifference of the superior classes of society 
to this dictate of humanity and policy; 
considering that however affluent their cir- 
cumstances, or elevated their situations 
might be, the course of a few years not only 
might, but certainly would, distribute their 
posterity throughout the lowest classes of 
society. Every selfish motive therefore, every 
family attachment, ought to recommend 
such a system of policy as would provide no 
less carefully for the rights and happiness of 
the lowest than of the highest orders of 
citizens. 

Mr. Wilson contended strenuously for 
drawing the most numerous branch of the 
Legislature immediately from the people. 

He was for raising the Federal pyramid to 
a considerable altitude, and for that reason 
wished to give it as broad a basis as possible. 
No government could long subsist without 
the confidence of the people. In a repub- 
lican government this confidence was 
peculiarly essential. He also thought it 
wrong to increase the weight of the State 
legislatures by making them the electors of 
the Nationa] Legislature. All interference 
between the general and local government 
should be obviated as much as possible. On 
examination it would be found that the op- 
position of States to Federal measures had 
proceeded much more from the officers of 
the States, than from the people at large. 

Mr, Madison considered the popular elec- 
tion of one branch of the National Legisla- 
ture as essential to every plan of free Gov- 
ernment. He observed that in some of the 
States one branch of the legislature was com- 
posed of men already removed from the peo- 
ple by an intervening body of electors. That 
if the first branch of the general legislature 
should be elected by the State legislatures, 
the second branch elected by the first—the 
executive by the second together with the 
first, and other appointments again made 
for subordinate purposes by the Executive, 
the people would be lost sight of altogether; 
and the necessary sympathy between them 
and their rulers and officers, too little felt. 
He was an advocate for the policy of re- 
fining the popular appointments by suc- 
cessive filtrations, but thought it might be 
pushed too far. He wished the expedient to 
be resorted to only in the appointment of 
the second branch of the Legislature, and in 
the executive and judiciary branches of the 
Government. He thought too that the great 
fabric to be raised would be more stable and 
durable if it should rest on the solid founda- 
tion of the people themselves, than if it 
should stand merely on the pillars of the 
legislatures. 

Mr. Gerry did not like the election by the 
people. The maxims taken from the British 
Constitution were often fallacious when ap- 
plied to our situation which was extremely 
different. Experience he said had shown 
that the State legislatures drawn immedi- 
ately from the people did not always possess 
their confidence. He had no objection how- 
ever to an election by the people if it were 
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so qualified that men of honor and character 
might not be unwilling to be joined in the 
appointments. 

He seemed to think the people might 
nominate a certain number out of which the 
State legislatures should be bound to choose. 

Mr. Butler thought an election by the 
people an impracticable mode. 

On the question for an election of the 
First Branch of the National Legislature by 
the people: Massachusetts, “aye;” Connecti- 
cut, division; New York, “aye; New Jersey, 
“no;" Pennsylvania, “aye;” Delaware, divi- 
sion; Virginia, “aye;” North Carolina, “aye;” 
South Carolina, no;“ Georgia, “aye.” (“For- 
mation of the United States,” p. 125.) 


In the final report on Mr. Randolph’s 
plan the Committee of the Whole merely 
said: 

Resolved, That the Members of the First 
Branch of the National Legislature ought to 
be elected by the people of the several States 
for the term of 3 years. (“U.S. Formation 
of the Union” at p. 201.) 


And nothing about voting qualifica- 
tions, leaving this for specific provision 
in the States. 

On Monday, August 6, the Committee 
of Detail reported finally the following 
provision: 


Article IV, section 1: “The Members of the 
House of Representatives shall be chosen 
every second year by the people of the several 
States comprehended within the Union. The 
qualifications of the electors shall be the 
same, from time to time, as those of the 
electors in the several States of the most 
numerous branch of their own legislature.” 
(See “U.S. Formation of the Union” at 
p. 472.) 


It is particularly interesting to turn 
to the reports of the work of the Com- 
mittee of Detail to see through what 
stages article IV, section 1—which is 
article I, section 2, of our Constitution 
today—progressed. The very regulations 
being proposed at this time in this body 
were suggested in 1787 at the Constitu- 
tional Convention and rejected at that 
time. On June 19 one draft was set 
forth. It provided: 


The Members of the Second Branch of the 
Legislature of the United States ought to 
be chosen by the individual legislatures—to 
be of the age of 30 years at least; to hold 
their offices for the term of 6 years, one- 
third to go out biennially; to receive a com- 
pensation for the devotion of their time to 
the public service; to be ineligible to and 
incapable of holding any office under the 
authority of the United States (except those 
peculiarly belonging to the functions of the 
Second Branch) during the term for which 
they are elected, and for 1 year thereafter. 
(II Farrand, “Records of Federal Conven- 
tion,” pp. 129 and 130.) 


The next step was as follows: 


The qualification of electors shall be the 
same (throughout the States, viz) with that 
in the particular States unless the Legisla- 
ture shall hereafter direct some uniform 
qualification to prevail through the States. 
(II Farrand, “Records of Federal Conven- 
tion,” p. 139.) 

(Citizenship; manhood; sanity of mind; 
previous residence for 1 year, or possession 
of real property within the State for the 
whole of 1 year, or enrollment in the militia 
for the whole of a year.) 


Next: 


The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be chosen biennially by the peo- 
ple of the United States in the following 
manner. Every freeman of the age of 21 
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years—having a freehold estate within the 
United States—who has—having—resided in 
the United States for the space of 1 whole 
year immediately preceding the day of elec- 
tion, and has a freehold estate in at least 
50 acres of land. (II Farrand, supra, p. 151.) 


Then: 


The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be chosen every second year—in 
the manner following—by the people of the 
several States comprehended within this 
Union—the time and place and the manner 
of holding the elections and the rules. The 
qualifications of the electors shall be (ap- 
pointed) prescribed by the legislatures of the 
several States; but their provisions—which 
they shall make concerning them shall be 
subject to the control of—concerning them 
may at any time be altered and superseded by 
the Legislature of the United States. (II 
Farrand, supra, p. 153.) 


Mr. President, that was a proposal 
which was made at one time, and I am 
citing all these various proposals to 
show how the members of that Conven- 
tion finally drifted to the provision of 
the Constitution which is now in the 
sacred document. 

In other words, every form of proposal 
was presented to the Convention. The 
one I read last was one in which the Na- 
tional Legislature would have the right 
to prescribe qualifications, but it was 
turned down. It was considered by the 
Convention, and the Convention finally 
drafted that part of article I which is 
now in the Constitution. 

In my mind any Senator who will take 
the time to read these excerpts, to read 
the history of the present article of the 
Constitution which gives to the States 
the right to prescribe qualifications of 
voters, will come unequivocally to the 
conclusion that this was to be done by 
the States and not by the Congress. 

Again, see the next report: 

The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be chosen every second year, by 
the people of the several States compre- 
hended within this Union. The qualifica- 
tions of the electors shall be prescribed by 
the legislatures of the several States but 
these provisions concerning them may, at 
any time, be altered and superseded by the 
legislature of the United States—the same 
from time to time as those of the electors, 
in the several States, of the most numerous 
branch of their own legislatures. 


That proposition was submitted in 
debate, and I cite it to show the varying 
views of the members of the Conven- 
tion and the manner and method pro- 
posed by each of them. I cite it merely 
to show that I do not believe anyone 
overlooked any argument. In other 
words, there was free debate on the en- 
tire subject, and everyone knew what it 
was all about. After long debate the 
present amendment to the Constitution 
was finally adopted by the Convention, 
and later ratified by three-fourths of the 
13 States. 

Every one of these suggestions was 
thought of long ago. They were dis- 
cussed and wisely rejected by the framers 
of our Constitution, when they finally 
on on the form above set out; that 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States compre- 
hended within this Union. The qualifica- 
tions of the electors shall be the same, from 
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time to time, as those of the electors in the 
several States, of the most numerous branch 
of their own legislatures. (See Farrand, p. 
178, art. IV, sec. 1.) 


This point, as all others in the much- 
debated text, was discussed fully. It is 
interesting to note what such well-in- 
formed and brilliant men as Gouverneur 
Morris; James Wilson, who was a Jus- 
tice of the United States; Oliver Ells- 
worth, who was later Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court; Colonel Mason; Benja- 
min Franklin; John Rutledge, who was 
also a Chief Justice of the United States; 
and James Madison, thought of the pro- 
posed resolution. 

I now quote from “Formation of the 
Union,” pages 487, 488, 489, 490, 491 and 
492: 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out 
the last member of the section beginning 
with the words “qualifications of electors”, 
in order that some other provision might be 
substituted which would restrain the right 
of suffrage to freeholders. 

Mr. Fitzimmons seconded the motion. 

Mr. Williamson was opposed to it. 

Mr. Wiso. This part of the report was 
well considered by the committee, and he 
did not think it would be changed for the 
better. It was difficult to form any uniform 
rule of qualifications for all the States. Un- 
necessary innovations he thought too should 
be avoided. It would be very hard and dis- 
agreeable for the same persons at the same 
time, to vote for representatives in the State 
legislature and to be excluded from a vote 
for those in the National Legislature. 

Mr. GOUVERNEUR Morris. Such a hardship 
would be neither great nor novel. The peo- 
ple are accustomed to it and not dissatis- 
fied with it, in several of the States. In 
some the qualifications are different for the 
choice of the Governor and the representa- 
tives; in others for different houses of the 
legislature. Another objection against the 
clause as it stands is that it makes the quali- 
fications of the National Legislature depend 
on the will of the States, which he thought 
not proper. 

Mr. Ellsworth thought the qualifications 
of the electors stood on the most proper 
footing. The right of suffrage was a tender 
point, and strongly guarded by most of the 
State constitutions. The people will not 
readily subscribe to the national Constitu- 
tion if it should subject them to be dis- 
franchised. The States are the best judges 
of the circumstances and temper of their own 
people. 

Colonel Mason. The force of habit is cer- 
tainly not attended to by those gentlemen 
who wish for innovations on this point. 
Eight or nine States have extended the right 
of suffrage beyond the freeholders, what will 
the people there say, if they should be dis- 
franchised? A power to alter the qualifica- 
tions would be a dangerous power in the 
hands of the Legislature. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no right of which 
the people are more jealous than that of 
suffrage. Abridgments of it tend to the same 
revolution as in Holland where they have at 
length thrown all power into the hands of 
the senates, who fill up vacancies themselves, 
and form a rank aristocracy. 

Mr. Dickinson. Had a very different idea 
of the tendency of vesting the right of 
suffrage in the freeholders of the country. 
He considered them as the best guardians of 
liberty; and the restriction of the right to 
them as a necessary defense against the dan- 
gerous influence of those multitudes with- 
out property and without unpopularity of 
the innovation it was in his opinion chi- 
merical. The great mass of our citizens is 
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composed at the time of freeholders, and 
will be pleased with it. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. How shall the freehold be 
defined? Ought not every man who pays 
a tax vote for the representative who is 
to levy and dispose of his money? Shall 
the wealthy merchants and manufacturers, 
who will bear the full share of the public 
burdens be not allowed a voice in the im- 
position of them—taxation and representa- 
tion ought to go together. 

Mr. GouverNEUR Morris. He had long 
learned not to be the dupe of words. The 
sound of aristocracy therefore had no effect 
upon him. It was the thing, not the name, 
to which he was opposed, and one of his 
principal objections to the Constitution as 
it is now before us, is that it threatens the 
country with an aristocracy. The aristocracy 
will grow out of the House of Representa- 
tives. Give the votes to people who have no 
property, and they will sell them to the rich 
who will be able to buy them. We should 
not confine our attention to the present 
moment. The time is not distant when 
this country will abound with mechanics and 
manufacturers who will receive their bread 
from their employers. Will such men be 
the secure and faithful guardians of liberty? 
Will they be the impregnable barrier against 
aristocracy? He was as little duped by the 
association of the words taxation and repre- 
sentation. The man who does not give his 
vote freely is not represented. It is the 
man who dictates the vote. Children do 
not vote. Why? Because they want pru- 
dence, because they have no will of their 
own. The ignorant and the dependent can 
be as little trusted with the public interest. 
He did not conceive the difficulty of defin- 
ing freeholders to be insuperable. Still less 
that the restriction could be unpopular. 
Nine-tenths of the people are at present 
freeholders and these will certainly be 
pleased with it. As to merchants, etc., if 
they have wealth and value the right they 
can acquire it. If not they don’t deserve it. 

Colonel Mason. We all feel too strongly 
the remains of ancient prejudices, and view 
things too much through a British medium. 
A freehold is the qualification in England, 
and hence it is imagined to be the only 
proper one. The true idea in his opinion was 
that every man having evidence of at- 
tachment to and permanent common inter- 
est with the society ought to share in all its 
rights and privileges. Was this qualification 
restrained to freeholders? Does no other 
kind of property but land evidence a com- 
mon interest in the proprietor? Does noth- 
ing besides property mark a permanent at- 
tachment? Ought the merchant, the monied 
man, the parent of a number of children 
whose fortunes are to be pursued in his own 
country, to be viewed as suspicious charac- 
ters, and unworthy to be trusted with the 
common rights of their fellow clitzens? 

Mr. Mavison. The right to suffrage is cer- 
tainly one of the fundamental articles of 
republican government, and ought not to be 
left to be regulated by the legislature. 


When he spoke of the legislature he 
meant Congress. 


A gradual abridgement of this right has 
been the mode in which aristocracies have 
been built on the ruins of popular forms. 
Whether the constitutional qualification 
out to be a freehold, would with him de- 
pend much on the probable reception such 
a change would meet with in the States 
where the right was now exercised by every 
description of people. In several of the 
States a freehold was now the qualification. 
Viewing the subject in its merits alone, the 
freeholders of the country would be the 
safest depositories of republican liberty. In 
future times a great majority of the people 
will not only be without land, but any other 
sort of property. These will either combine 
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under the influence of their common situ- 
ation; in which case, the rights of property 
and the public liberty, will not be secure in 
their hands; or what is more probable, they 
will become the tools of opulence and ambi- 
tion, in which case there will be equal 
danger on another side. 

The example of England had been mis- 
conceived (by Colonel Mason). A very small 
proportion of the representatives are there 
chosen by freeholders. 


(At this point Mr. Musk took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
read further: 


The greatest part are chosen by the cities 
and boroughs, in many of which the quali- 
fication of suffrage is as low as it is in any- 
one of the United States, and it is in the 
boroughs and cities rather than the counties 
that bribery most prevailed, and the influence 
of the Crown on election was not danger- 
ously exerted. 

Doctor FRANKLIN. It is of great conse- 
quence that we should not depress the virtue 
and public spirit of our common people, of 
which they displayed a great deal during the 
war, and which contributed principally to 
the favorable issue of it. He related the 
honorable refusal of the American seamen 
who were carried in great numbers into the 
British prisons during the war, to redeem 
themselves from misery or to seek their 
fortunes, by entering on board the ships of 
the enemies to their country, contrasting 
their patriotism with a contemporary in- 
stance in which the British seamen made 
prisoners by the Americans, readily entered 
on the ships of the latter on being promised 
a share of the prizes that might be made 
out of their own country. 

This proceeded, he said, from the different 
manner in which the common people were 
treated in America and Great Britain. He did 
not think that the elected had any right in 
any case to narrow the privileges of the elec- 
tors. He quoted as arbitrary the British stat- 
ute setting forth the danger of tumultuous 
meetings, and under that pretext narrowing 
the right of suffrage to persons having free- 
holds of a certain value; observing that this 
statute was soon followed by another under 
the succeeding Parliament, subject the peo- 
ple who had no votes to peculiar labors and 
hardships. He was persuaded also that 
such a restriction as was proposed would 
give great uneasiness in the populous States. 
The sons of a substantial farmer, not being 
themselves freeholders, would not be pleased 
at being disfranchised, and there are a 
great many persons of that description. 

Mr. Mercer. The Constitution is objection- 
able in many points, but in none more than 
the present. He objected to the footing on 
which the qualification was put, but par- 
ticularly to the mode of election by the 
people. 

The people cannot know and judge the 
characters of candidates. The worst pos- 
sible choice will be made. He quoted the 
case of the Senate in Virginia as an exam- 
ple in point. The people in towns can unite 
their votes in favor of one favorite, and by 
that means always prevail over the people 
of the country, who being dispersed, will 
scatter their votes among a variety of can- 
didates. 

Mr Rutledge thought the idea of restrain- 
ing the right of suffrage to the freeholders 
a very unadvised one. It would create divi- 
sion among the people and make enemies 
of all those who should be excluded, 

On the question for striking out as moved 
by Mr. Gouverneur Morris, from the word 
“qualifications” to the end of the article III: 

New Hampshire, “no”; Massachusetts, 
“no”; Connecticut no“; Ivania “no”; 


Delaware “aye”; Maryland divided; Virginia 
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“no”; North Carolina no“; South Carolina 
“no”; Georgia not present. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8, IN CONVENTION 

Article IV, section 1 being under consider- 
ation, Mr. Mercer expressed his dislike of 
the whole plan, and his opinion that it never 
could succeed. 

Mr. GHorum. He had never seen any in- 
convenience from allowing such as were not 
freeholders to vote, though it had long been 
tried. The elections in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston where merchants and me- 
chanics vote are at least as good as those 
made by freeholders only. The case in Eng- 
land was not accurately stated yesterday (by 
Mr. Madison). The cities and large towns 
are not the seat of Crown influence and cor- 
ruption. These prevail in the boroughs, and 
not on account of the right which those 
who are not freeholders have to vote, but 
of the smallness of the number who vote. 
The people have been long accustomed to 
this right in various parts of America, and 
will never allow it to be abridged. We must 
consult their rooted prejudices if we expect 
their concurrence in our propositions. 

Mr. Mercer did not object so much to an 
election by the people at large including 
such as were not freeholders, as to their 
being left to make their choice without any 
guidance. He hinted that candidates ought 
to be nominated by the State legislatures. 

On the question of agreeing to article IV, 
section 1, it passed nem. con. (Quoted from 
“U.S. Formation of the Union,” p. 487.) 


How timely this discussion is today. 
How true and to the point. I have no 
need to search for reasons or to manu- 
facture a logician’s arguments, I need 
only take the very words of men whom 
history has stamped with greatness and 
foresight to prove my position. 

I repeat some of these well-considered 
words, in fact, I delight to dwell upon 
their wisdom. 

The right of suffrage was a tender point, 
and strongly guarded by most of the State 
constitutions. 

The States are the best judges of the cir- 
cumstances and temper of their own people. 

A power to alter the qualifications would 
be a dangerous power in the hands of the 
1 (referring to the national legis- 


Particularly note what Benjamin 
Franklin, noted for his practical, earthy, 
commonsense, said: 

He did not think that the elected had any 
right in any case to narrow the privileges of 
the electors. 


Turning now from the remarkable 
document of James Madison, recording 
the activities of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, to the notes of Rufus King, a 
delegate from Massachusetts to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, corroborating 
the Madison papers, here is King’s record 
of the debate over the clause, “electors 
to be the same as those of the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” 

Morris to strike out the clause 
and to leave it to the State legislatures to 
establish the qualification of the electors and 
elected, or to add a clause giving to the 


national legislature powers to alter the quali- 
fications. 

ELLSWORTH. If the legislature can rence aa the 
qualifications, they may disqualify three- 
fourths, or a greater portion of the electors— 
this would go far to create aristrocracy. 
The clause is safe as it stands—the States 
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have staked their liberties on the qualifica- 
tions which we have proposed to confirm 

Dickinson. It is urged that to confine 
the right of suffrage to the freeholders is a 
step toward the creation of an aristocracy. 
This cannot be true. We are all safe by 
trusting the owners of the soil; and it will 
not be unpopular to do so, for the freehold- 
ers are the more numerous class. Not from 
freeholders, but from those who are not 
freeholders, free governments have been en- 
dangered. Freeholds are by our laws of in- 
heritance divided among the children of the 
deceased, and will be parceled out among all 
the worthy men of the State; the merchants 
and mechanics may become freeholders; and 
without being so, they are electors of the 
State legislatures, who appoint the Senators 
of the United States. 

ELLSWORTH. Why confine the rights of suf- 
frage to freeholders? The rule should be 
that he who pays and is governed, should be 
an elector. Virtue and talents are not con- 
fined to the freeholders, and we ought not 
to exclude them. 

Morris. I disregard sounds and am not 
alarmed with the word “aristocracy,” but I 
dread the thing and will oppose it, and for 
this reason I think that I shall oppose this 
Constitution because it will establish an 

. There cannot be an aristoc- 
racy of freeholders if they all are electors. 
But there will be, when a great and rich 
man can bring his poor dependents to vote 
in our elections—unless you establish a qual- 
ification of property, we shall have an aris- 
tocracy. Limit the right of suffrage to 
freeholders, and it will not be unpopular, 
because nine-tenths of the inhabitants are 
freeholders. 

Mason. Everyone who is of full age and 
can give evidence of his common interest 
in the community should be an elector. By 
this rule, freeholders alone have not his 
common interest. The father of a family, 
who has no freehold, has this interest. When 
he is dead his children will remain. This 
is a natural interest or bond which binds 
men to their country—lands are but an 
artificial tie. The idea of counting free- 
holders as the true and only persons to 
whom the right of suffrage should be con- 
fided is an English prejudice. In England, 
a Twig and Turf are the electors. 

Maptson. I am in favor of entrusting the 
right of suffrage to freeholders only. It is 
a mistake that we are governed by English 
attachments. The Knights of the Shires 
are chosen by freeholders, but the mem- 
bers of the cities and boroughs are elected 
by freemen without freeholds, and who have 
as small property as the electors of any other 
country. Where is the crown influence seen, 
where is corruption in the elections prac- 
ticed—not in the countries, but in the cities 
and boroughs. 

FRANKLIN. I am afraid that by depositing 
the right of suffrage in the freeholders exclu- 
sively we shall injure the lower class of 
freemen. This class possess hardy virtues 
and great integrity. The Revolutionary War 
is a glorious testimony in favor of plebeian 
virtue—our military and naval men are sen- 
sible of this truth. I myself know that our 
seamen who were prisoners in England re- 
fused all the allurements that were made use 
of, to draw them from their allegiance to 
their country—threatened with ignominious 
halters, they still refused. 


This was not the case with the English 
seamen, who on being made prisoners 
entered into the American service and 
pointed out where other prisoners could 
be made—and this arose from a plain 
cause. The Americans were all free and 
equal to any of their fellow citizens— 
the English seamen were not so. In an- 
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cient times every freeman was an elector, 
but afterward England made a law which 
required that every elector should be a 
freeholder. This law related to the 
county elections—the consequence was 
that the residue of the inhabitants felt 
themselves disgraced, and in the next 
Parliament a law was made, authorizing 
the justice of the peace to fix the price 
of labor and to compel persons who were 
not freeholders to labor for those who 
were, at a stated rate, or to be put in 
prison as idle vagabonds. From this 
period the common people of England 
lost a great portion of attachment to 
their country. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8.—QUALIFICATIONS OF 

ELECTORS OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Goruam. The qualifications (being such as 
the several States prescribe for electors of 
their most numerous branch of the legis- 
lature) stand well. 

Gentlemen are in error who suppose the 
electors of cities may not be trusted. In 
England the members chosen in London, 
Bristol, and Liverpool are as independent 
as the members of the counties of England. 
The Crown has little or no influence in city 
election, but has great influence in boroughs, 
where the votes of freeholders are bought 
and sold. There is no risk in allowing the 
merchants and mechanics to be electors; 
they have been so time immemorial in this 
country and in England. We must not dis- 
regard the habits, usages and prejudices of 
the people. (Pp. 873, 874, 875, to top p. 876.) 


This debate, with the resulting pro- 
visions duly considered, was again re- 
corded by Dr. James McHenry, delegate 
from Maryland—see “U.S. Formation 
of the Union,” pages 934 and 935. 

When all the views were aired, and the 
pros and cons of leaving the qualifica- 
tions of voters for the National Legisla- 
ture to be decided by the several States 
had been debated, the considered result 
was article I, section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, adopted Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
“ea Dui numerous branch of the State legis- 


Every word of that provision had been 
torn apart in open discussion, until there 
can be no possible doubt that it was the 
intention of the framers of the Consti- 
tution to leave to State control the field 
of voting qualifications. 

In submitting the Constitution, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the Delegate from Con- 
necticut, added to it the following letter: 


The friends of our country have long seen 
and desired that the power of making war, 
peace, and treaties, that of levying money 
and regulating commerce, and the corre- 
spondent executive and judicial authorities 
should be fully and effectually vested in the 
General Government of the Union; but the 
impropriety of delegating such extensive 
trust to one body of men is evident—thence 
results the necessity of a different organi- 
zation. 

It is obviously impracticable in the Fed- 
eral Government of these States to secure all 
rights of independent sovereignty to each, 
and yet provide for the interest and safety of 
all, Individuals entering into society must 
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give up a share of liberty to preserve the rest. 
The magnitude of the sacrifice must depend 
as well on situation and circumstance, as on 
the object to be obtained. It is at all times 
difficult to draw with precision the line be- 
tween those rights which must be sur- 
rendered and those which may be reserved; 
and on the present occasion this difficulty 
was increased by a difference among the 
several States as to their situation, extent, 
habits, and particular interest. 

In all our deliberations on this subject we 
kept steadily in our view that which appeared 
to us the greatest interest of every true 
American, the consolidation of our Union, in 
which is involved our prosperity, felicity, 
safety, perhaps our national existence. This 
important consideration, seriously and deeply 
impressed on our minds, led each State in 
the Convention to be less rigid in points of 
inferior magnitude than might have been 
otherwise expected, and thus the Constitu- 
tion, which we now present, is the result 
of a spirit of amity and of that mutual def- 
erence and concession which the peculiarity 
of our political situation rendered indis- 
pensable. That it will meet the full and en- 
tire approbation of every State is not perhaps 
to be expected, but each will doubtless con- 
sider that had her interest alone been con- 
sulted the consequences might have been 
particularly disagreeable and injurious to 
others; that it is liable to as few exceptions 
as could reasonably have been expected, we 
hope and believe; that it may promote the 
lasting welfare of that country so dear to us 
all, and secure her freedom and happiness, is 
our most ardent wish. (P. 713, ‘Formation 
of the Union.’’) 


Thus we see that at a time when all 
rights of independent sovereignty could 
not be secured to each State, when the 
interest of each State alone could not 
be considered, when the greatest interest 
of every American was the consolidation 
of the Union, even then, when the line 
was drawn between the rights which had 
to be surrendered and those which would 
be reserved, the right to determine the 
qualification of voters was reserved to 
each State. 

A comment on this is found in McCul- 
loch, “Suffrage and Its Problems,” at 
page 30: 

When the more perfect Union was formed 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
each State had the right to frame its own 
laws respecting suffrage. Hence article V 
was carried over into the new Constitution 
and became article I, section 2: The fran- 
chise for the election of the Members of the 
House of Representatives shall in every State 
be the same as for the “most numerous 
branch of the State legislature.” The Con- 
stitution did not disturb the diversities of 
suffrage regulations existing in the several 
Commonwealths: It adopted them. For the 
Constitution to have been anything but 
silent on the regulations of suffrage would 
have been an innovation, and, as Viscount 
Bryce observed, the members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention were too sound political 
scientists to ignore precedents. Only in 
three amendments (and only directly in the 
15th and 19th) has the Constitution 
trenched on the Commonwealth right to reg- 
ulate suffrage—and even then under extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 


These amendments I shall discuss 
later, when I have fully covered the 
formative period. i 

McCulloch, in further commenting, 
says: 

While there has been a revolution in the 
conception of citizenship, there was no such 
change in the regulation of suffrage, the 
determining and regulating power continued 
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to rest with the States. However, much as 
publicists and reformers may desire a uni- 
form national suffrage law, it is unattain- 
able; expediency and constitutionality are 
both adverse. In fact, such a plan was con- 
sidered by the Constitutional Convention 
itself, but it received the vote of only one 
Commonwealth—Delaware. “The provision 
made by the Convention appears to be the 
best that lay within their option.” The 
Fathers were satisfied for the States to 
continue to make their own suffrage tests, 
rather than to further prolong the Conven- 
tion and so further endanger the rather slim 
chances of ratification by the several Com- 
monwealths. The prospect in the Conven- 
tion itself was anything but promising. 
Even Franklin moved to call in a parson that 
they might invoke the “assistance of 
Heaven.” 

The Constitution conferred the franchise 
on no one. Likewise citizenship does not be- 
stow suffrage, either upon the natural born 
or the naturalized alien. The several States 
have the unqualified right to impose qualifi- 
cations and regulate suffrage subject only to 
the limitations in the amendments referred 
to above. In handing down the decision in 
the case of Corfield v. Coryell, Judge Wash- 
ington, in enumerating the privileges and 
immunities that are usually associated with 
citizenship, said: “To which is to be added 
the electve franchise, as regulated and estab- 
lished by the laws or constitution of the 
State in which it is exercised.” (McCulloch, 
“Suffrage and Its Problems,” p. 32.) 


Also note what Hart says in his “For- 
mation of the Union,” at pages 136-137: 

The real boldness of the Constitution is 
the novelty of the Federal system which it 
set up. 

This was the best of the few elaborate 
written constitutions ever applied to a fed- 
eration; and the details were so skillfully 
arranged that the instrument framed for 13 
little agricultural communities works well 
today for 48 large and populous States. * * * 
The Convention knew how to select institu- 
tions that would stand together; it also knew 
how to reject what would have weakened 
the structure. 

It was a long time before a compromise 
between the discordant elements could be 
reached, To declare the country a central- 
ized nation would destroy the traditions of 
a century and a half; to leave it an assem- 
blage of States, each claiming independence 
and sovereignty, would throw away the re- 
sults of the Revolution. The Convention 
finally agreed that while the Union should 
be endowed with adequate powers, the States 
should retain all powers not specifically 
granted, and particularly the right to regu- 
late their own internal affairs.” (‘Forma- 
tion of the Union,” p. 137.) 


Mr. President, history records than in 
1788 there appeared the first edition of 
the now famous Federalist, a collection 
of essays written in favor of the new 
Constitution as agreed upon by the Fed- 
eral Convention on September 17, 1787. 
The authorship of the Federalist has 
been the subject of great research and 
argument. It is now conceded that a 
number of the papers were written by 
Alexander Hamilton, some by Madison, 
and a few by Jay. I quote from an in- 
troduction to the work by Henry Cabot 
Lodge: 

The Federalist, furthermore, was the first 
authoritative interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and was mainly written by the two 
principal authors of that instrument. It 
was the first exposition of the Constitution 
and the first step in the long process of de- 
velopment which has given life, meaning, 
and importance to the clauses agreed upon 
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at Philadelphia. It has acquired all the 
weight and sanction of a judicial decision, 
and has been constantly used as an au- 
thority in the settlement of constitutional 
questions. (The Federalist, intro. p. xiv, 
2d par.) 


In No. 45, by Madison, a paper con- 
cerned with the question of whether the 
whole of the mass of Federal power 
would endanger the State’s authority, 
the author said: 


The powers delegated by the proposed 
Constitution to the Federal Government are 
few and defined. Those which are to re- 
main in the State governments are nu- 
merous and indefinite. The former will be 
exercised principally on external objects, as 
war, peace, negotiation, and foreign com- 
merce; with which last the power of taxa- 
tion will, for the most part, be connected. 
The powers reserved to the several States 
will extend to all the objects which, in the 
ordinary course of affairs, concern the lives, 
liberties, and properties of the people, and 
the internal order, improvement, and pros- 
perity of the State. (The Federalist, p. 290.) 


Next, let us turn to the Federalist, No. 
52, by Mr. Hamilton, and probably, it is 
said, also by Madison: 


From the more general inquiries pursued 
in the four last papers, I pass on to a more 
particular examination of the several parts 
of the Government. I shall begin with the 
House of Representatives. 

The first view to be taken of this part of 
the Government relates to the qualifications 
of the electors and the elected. 

Those of the former are to be the same 
with those of the electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislatures. The 
definition of the right of suffrage is very 
justly regarded as a fundamental article of 
republican government. It was incumbent 
on the Convention, therefore, to define and 
establish this right in the Constitution. To 
have left it open for the occasional regula- 
tion of the Congress would have been im- 
proper for the reason just mentioned. To 
have submitted it to the legislative discre- 
tion of the States, would have been improper 
for the same reason; and for the additional 
reason that it would have rendered too de- 
pendent on the State governments that 
branch of the Federal Government which 
ought to be dependent on the people alone. 
To have reduced the different qualifications 
in the different States to one uniform rule, 
would probably have been as dissatisfactory 
to some of the States as it would have been 
difficult to the Convention. 

The qualifications of the elected, being less 
carefully and properly defined by the State 
constitutions, and being at the same time 
more susceptible of uniformity, have been 
very properly considered and regulated by 
the Convention, A Representative of the 
United States must be of the age of 25 years; 
must have been 7 years a citizen of the 
United States; must at the time of his elec- 
tion, be an inhabitant of the State he is to 
represent; and, during the time of his serv- 
ice, must, be in no office under the United 
States. Under these reasonable limitations, 
the door of this part of the Federal Govern- 
ment is open to merit of every description, 
whether native or adoptive, whether young 
or old, and without regard to poverty or 
wealth, or to any particular profession of 
religious faith. 


That is from the Federalist, No. 52, 
pages 327 and 328. 

The provision in section 4, clause 1, of 
article I, is as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof, but the Congress may at any 
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time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


“Manner” here refers to manner of 
holding elections, the mechanics thereof. 
Obviously there is no bearing upon voting 
qualifications. The Congress treated the 
person of the elector in article I, section 
2, and the form or procedure of the 
election in article I, section 4. That this 
power was only to be exercised in case 
of national emergency or failure of the 
State to provide for an election is made 
clear by Hamilton in his discussion. I 
read from the Federalist No. 59: 


They have submitted the regulation of 
elections for the Federal Government, in the 
first instance, to the local administrations; 
which, in ordinary cases, and when no im- 
proper views prevail, may be both more 
convenient and more satisfactory; but they 
have reserved to the national authority a 
right to interpose, whenever extraordinary 
circumstances might render that interposi- 
tion necessary to its safety. 

Nothing can be more evident, than that 
an exclysive power of regulating elections for 
the National Government, in the hands of 
the State legislatures, would leave the ex- 
istence of the Union entirely at their mercy. 
They could at any moment annihilate it, by 
neglecting to provide for the choice of per- 
sons to administer its affairs. 


That is from the Federalist, page 369, 
line 32. 

Even so, this procedual provision 
caused considerable objection and dis- 
cussion in the State conventions which 
clarified its meaning by argument and 
emphasized its procedural application 
only, before they adopted the Constitu- 
tion. I will discuss this fully in my treat- 
ment of the adoption of the Constitution 
by the various States, which I shall be- 
gin at this point. 

I read from Formation of the Union,” 
by Hart, pages 140 to 145: 

The text of the Constitution was printed 
and rapidly distributed throughout the 
Union. It was still but a lifeless draft, and 
before it could become an instrument of 
Government the approving action of Con- 
gress, of the legislatures, and of State con- 
ventions was necessary. On September 28, 
1787, the Congress unanimously resolved 
that the Constitution be transmitted to the 
State legislatures. The Federal Convention 
was determined that the consideration of its 
work should not depend, like the Articles of 
Confederation, upon the slow and unwilling 
humor of the legislatures; but that in each 
State a convention should be summoned 
solely to express the will of the State upon 
the acceptance of the Constitution. It had 
further avoided the rock upon which had 
been wrecked the amendments proposed by 
Congress by providing that when nine State 
conventions should have ratified the Con- 
stitution, it was to take effect for those 
nine. On the same day that Congress in 
New York was passing its resolution, the 
Pennsylvania legislature in Philadelphia was 
fixing the day for the election of delegates; 
all the State legislatures followed, except in 
Rhode Island. 

The next 6 months was a period of great 
anxiety and of national danger. The pro- 
posed Constitution was violently attacked 
in every part of the Union: the President, it 
was urged, would be a despot, the House of 
Representatives a corporate tyrant, the Sen- 
ate an oligarchy. The large States protested 
that Delaware and Rhode Island would still 
neutralize the votes of Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts in the Senate. 

The Federal courts were said to be an in- 
novation. It was known that there had 
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been great divisions in the Convention, and 
that several influential members had left, or 
at the last moment refused to sign. “The 
people of this Commonwealth,” said Patrick 
Henry, “are exceedingly uneasy in being 
brought from that state of full security 
which they enjoyed, to the present delusive 
appearance of things.” 

As the State conventions assembled, the 
excitement grew more intense. Four States 
alone contained within a few thousand of 
half the population of the Union: they were 
Massachusetts, Virginia, New York, and 
North Carolina. In the convention of each 
of these States there was opposition strong 
and stubborn, one of them—North Caro- 
lina—adjourned without action; in the other 
three, ratification was obtained with ex- 
treme difficulty and by narrow majorities. 
The first State to come under the “new 
roof,” as the Constitution was popularly 
called was Delaware. In rapid succession 
followed Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, 
and Connecticut. 

In Massachusetts, the sixth State, there 
was a hard fight; the spirit of the Shays Re- 
bellion was still alive; the opposition of 
Samuel Adams was only overcome by show- 
ing him that he was in the minority; John 
Hancock was put out of the power to inter- 
fere by making him the silent president of 
the convention. It was suggested that Mas- 
sachusetts atify on condition that a long 
list of amendments be adopted by the new 
government: The friends of the Constitution 
pointed out that this plan meant only to 
ratify a part of the Constitution and to re- 
ject the rest; each succeeding State would 
insist on its own list of amendments, and 
the whole work must be done over. Febru- 
ary 6, 1788, the enthusiastic people of Bos- 
ton knew that the convention, by a vote of 
187 to 167, had ratified the Constitution; the 
amendments being added not as a condition, 
but as a suggestion. Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, and New Hampshire brought the num- 
ber up to nine. 

Before the ninth ratification was known, 
the fight had been won also in 
Among the champions of the Constitution 
were Madison, Edmund Randolph, and John 
Marshall. 

James Monroe argued against the system 
of election which was destined twice to make 
him President. In spite of the determined 
opposition of Patrick Henry, and in spite 
of a proposition to ratify with amendments, 
the convention accepted. New York still 
held off. Her acquiescence was phi- 
cally necessary; and Alexander Hamilton, by 
the power of his eloquence and his reason, 
made clear the advantage of the Constitu- 
tion to a future commercial State and the 
lith ratification was obtained. 

During the session of the Convention in 
Philadelphia, Congress continued to sit in 
New York; and the Northwest Ordinance 
was passed at this time. Congress voted 
that the Constitution had been ratified 
September 13, 1788; and that elections 
should proceed for the officers of the new 
Government, which was to go into operation 
the first Wednesday in March 1789. 

What, meantime, was the situation of the 
two States, Rhode Island and North Caro- 
lina, which had not ratified the Constitu- 
tion, and which were, therefore, not entitled 
to take part in the elections? 

They had in 1781 entered into a constitu- 
tion which was to be amended only by 
unanimous consent; their consent was re- 
fused. Had they not a right to insist on the 
continuance of the old Congress? The new 
Constitution, they considered, was flatly un- 
constitutional; it had been ratified by a 
process unknown to law. The situation was 
felt to be delicate, and those States were 
for the time being left to themselves. North 
Carolina came into the Union by a ratifica- 
tion of November 21, 1789. It was suggested 
that the trade of States which did not 
recognize Congress should be cut off, and 
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Rhode Island yielded. May 19, 1790, her 
ratification completed the Union of the old 
Thirteen States. 


Keeping this summary in mind, let 
us consider in detail the proceedings and 
debates in the various States as they 
pertain to voting qualifications. 

Delaware’s ratification was the first 
one to be reported in general conven- 
tion. Elliott’s accounts of the constitu- 
tional debates contain nothing on Dela- 
ware's convention. 

Pennsylvania was second to ratify the 
Constitution. In a speech by Mr, Wil- 
son, on October 28, 1787, on behalf of 
the Constitution, he made the following 
observation: 


The legislative department is subdivided 
into two branches—the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. Can there be a House 
of Representatives in the General Govern- 
ment, after the State governments are an- 
nihilated? Care is taken to express the char- 
acter of the electors in such a manner, that 
even the popular branch of the general gov- 
ernment, cannot exist unless the govern- 
ments of the States continue in existence. 

How do I prove this? By the regulation 
that is made concerning the important sub- 
ject of giving suffrage. Article I, section 2: 
“And the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.” 
Now, sir, in order to know who are qualified 
to be electors of the House of Representa- 
tives, we are to inquire who are qualified 
to be electors of the legislature of each State. 

If there be no legislature in the States, 
there can be no electors of them: if there 
be no such electors, there is no criterion 
to know who are qualified to elect Members 
of the House of Representatives. By this 
short, plain deduction, the existence of State 
legislatures is proved to be essential to the 
existence of the General Government (El- 
liott II, “Constitutional Debates,” p. 438). 


Concerning section 4 of article 1, Mr. 
Wilson, who was one of the members 
of the committee of detail, said: 


I will read it: “The times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives, shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; but the 
Congress may at any time, by law, make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing Senators.” 

And is this a proof that it was intended 
to carry on this Government after the State 
governments should be dissolved and abro- 
gated? This clause is not only a proper, but 
necessary one. 

I have already shown what pains have 
been taken in the Convention to secure the 
preservation of the State governments. I 
hope, sir, that it was no crime to sow the 
seed self-preservation in the Federal 
Government; without this clause, it would 
not possess self-preserving power. By this 
clause, the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections, shall be prescribed in each 
State, by the legislature thereof. I think 
it highly proper that the Federal Govern- 
ment should throw the exercise of this power 
into the hands of the State legislatures; but 
not that it should be placed there entirely 
without control. 

If the Congress had it not in their power 
to make regulations, what might be the 
consequences? Some States might make 
no regulations at all on the subject. And 
shall the existence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the immediate representation 
of the people in Congress, depend upon the 
will and pleasure of the State governments? 
Another thing may possibly happen; I don't 
say it will, but we were obliged to guard 
even against possibilities, as well as 
probabilities. 
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A legislature may be willing to make the 
necessary regulations; yet the minority of 
that legislature may, by absenting them- 
selves, break up the house, and prevent the 
execution of the intention of the majority. 
I have supposed the case, that some State 
governments may make no regulations at 
all; it is possible, also, that they may make 
improper regulations. I have heard it sur- 
mised by the opponents of this Constitution, 
that the Congress may order the election for 
Pennsylvania to be held at Pittsburgh, and 
thence conclude that it would be improper 
for them to have the exercise of power. 
But suppose, on the other hand, that the 
assembly should order an election to be held 
at Pittsburgh; ought not the General Gov- 
ernment to have the power to alter such 
improper election of one of its own con- 
stituent parts? But there is an additional 
reason still that shows the necessity of this 
provisionary clause. The Members of the 
Senate are elected by the State legislatures. 
If those legislatures, possessed, uncon- 
trolled, the power of prescribing the times, 
place, and manner, of electing Members of 
the House of Representatives, the members 
of one branch of the general legislature 
would be the tenants at will of the electors 
of the other branch; and the general gov- 
ernment would lie prostrate at the mercy 
of the legislatures of the several States. 

I will ask now, is the inference fairly drawn 
that the General Government was intended 
to swallow up the State governments? Or 
was it calculated to answer such end? Or 
do its framers deserve such censure from 
honorable gentlemen? We find, on examin- 
ing this paragraph, that it contains nothing 
more than the maxims of self-preservation, 
so abundantly secured by this Constitution 
to the individual States. Several other ob- 
jections have been mentioned. I will not, at 
this time, enter into a discussion of them, 
though I may hereafter take notice of such 
as have any show of weight; but I thought it 
necessary to offer, at this time, the observa- 
tions I have made, because I consider this as 
an important subject, and think the objec- 
tion would be a strong one if it was well 
founded. (Elliott II, supra, pp. 440-441.) 


Again: 

The power over elections, and of judging 
of elections, give absolute sovereignty. This 
power is given to every State legislature; yet 
I see no necessity that the power of absolute 
sovereignty should accompany it. My gen- 
eral position is that the absolute sovereignty 
never goes from the people. (Elliott II, 
supra, pp. 464-465.) 


Mr. Wilson leaves no doubt as to the 
meaning of the Constitution as he 
reiterates: 

Permit me to proceed to what I deem an- 
other excellency of this system: All author- 
ity, of every kind, is derived by representa- 
tion from the people, and the democratic 
principle is carried into every part of the 
Government, I had an opportunity, when I 
spoke first, of going fully into an elucidation 
of this subject. I mean not now to repeat 
what I then said. 


I proceed to another quality that I 
think estimable in this system: It secures, 
in the strongest manner, the right of 
suffrage. Montesquieu, book 2, chapter 2, 
speaking of laws relative to democracy, 
says: 

When the body of the people is possessed 
of the supreme power, this is called a democ- 
racy. When the supreme power is lodged 
in the hands of a part of the people, it is 
then an aristocracy. 

In a democracy the people are in some re- 
spects the sovereign, and in others the 
subject. 
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There can be no exercise of sovereignty but 
by their suffrages, which are their own will. 
Now, the sovereign’s will is the sovereign 
himself. The laws, therefore, which estab- 
lish the right of suffrage, are fundamental to 
this government. And, indeed, it is as im- 
portant to regulate, in a republic, in what 
manner, by whom, to whom, and concerning 
what, suffrages are to be given, as it is, in 
a monarchy, to know who is the prince, and 
after what manner he ought to govern. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TOWER. Is it not true that at 
the time the Constitution was adopted, 
only approximately one-seventh of the 
adult people of this country could vote? 
Is it not true that in the time that has 
elapsed since then we have democratized 
our institutions, and have vastly broad- 
ened the suffrage to include more and 
more people? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We have made it easier for people 
to vote. I agree with the Senator’s first 
statement. Before he came into the 
Chamber, I was discussing the criticism 
by the framers of the Constitution when 
they compared the various things that 
voters had to do in order to qualify as 
voters. The vast majority of the people, 
of course, had no property. However, 
gradually, the Colonies, as well as the 
States thereafter, changed the procedure 
in order to permit more and more peo- 
ple to vote. What I am now reading is 
taken from the debates that took place 
when the convention ratified the Consti- 
tution. There is no question in my mind 
that if defining qualifications of voters 
had not been left to the States, we might 
not have had a Constitution today. I 
do not recall one of the Thirteen Original 
Colonies that did not desire to retain 
in its own constitution the right to de- 
fine who shall and who shall not vote. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Is it not true that over 
a period of many years it has been the 
people and the States themselves that 
have acted to broaden the suffrage and 
to extend it further and further? Is 
it not true, for example, that at one 
time the State of Louisiana had a poll 
tax but does not now have a poll tax, 
the people of that State on their own 
initiative having removed the poll tax? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am glad to say that I was a 
member of the Louisiana State Legisla- 
ture in 1932 when that action was taken. 
There was no serious objection to it at 
that time. I was one of the coauthors of 
the bill to remove the poll tax as a re- 
quirement to vote. That same action 
has now been taken by all the States of 
the Union with the exception of five. 
It is my hope that in time those five 
States will also change that requirement. 

Mr. TOWER. Does it not seem logical 
to the Senator that because of the trend 
that has been established, those five 
States will someday consider the poll tax 
a nuisance and will eventually do away 
with the poll tax? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ido not think there 
is any doubt about it. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. To continue the 
quotation: 


In this system, it is declared that the 
electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 
This being made the criterion of the right 
of suffrage, it is consequently secured, be- 
cause the same Constitution guarantees to 
every State in the Union a republican form 
of Government. The right of suffrage is 
fundamental to the republics. (Elliott II, 
supra, p. 482.) 


In response to further objections to 
article I, section 4, Mr. Wilson said: 

It is repeated, again and again, by the hon- 
orable gentleman, that “the power over elec- 
tions, which is given to the General Govern- 
ment in this system is a dangerous power.” 
I must own I feel, myself, surprised that 
an objection of this kind should be persisted 
in, after what has been said by the honorable 
colleague in reply. I think it has appeared, 
by a minute investigation of the subject, that 
it would have been not only unwise, but 
highly improper, in the late convention, to 
have omitted this clause, or given less power 
than it does over elections. Such powers, sir, 
are enjoyed by every State government in 
the United States. In some they are of a 
much greater magnitude; and why should 
this be the only one deprived of them? 
Ought not these, as well as every other leg- 
islative body, to have the power of judging 
of the qualifications of its own members? 
“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for representatives may be altered 
by Congress.” ‘This power, sir, has been 
shown to be necessary, not only on some 
particular occasions, but even to the very 
existence of the Federal Government. I have 
heard some very improbable suspicions in- 
deed suggested with regard to the manner 
in which it will be exercised. Let us suppose 
it may be improperly exercised; is it not 
more likely so to be by the particular States 
than by the Government of the United 
States?—because the General Government 
will be more studious of the good of the 
whole than a particular State will be; and 
therefore, when the power of regulating the 
time, place, or manner of holding elections, 
is exercised by the Congress, it will be to 
correct the improper regulations of a partic- 
ular State. (Elliott II, supra, p. 509.) 


Mr. McKean enumerated the argu- 
ments against the Constitution. No. 4 
was that Congress could, by law, deprive 
the electors of a fair choice of their rep- 
resentatives by fixing improper times, 
places, and modes of election. He an- 
swered that argument as follows: 

Every house of representatives are of nec- 
essity to be the judges of the elections re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers. It is therefore their province, as well 
as duty, to see that they are fairly chosen, 
and are the legal members; for this purpose, 
it is proper hey should have it in their 
power to provide that the times, places, and 
manner of election should be such as to in- 
sure free and fair elections. (Elliott I, 
supra, p. 535.) 


Obviously this text had reference to 
procedure only, and insures against the 
failure of a State to provide for an elec- 
tion; it had no bearing upon the quali- 
fications of the electors, or voters, which 
was specifically left to the States in ar- 
ticle I, section 2. 

However, being zealous in their guard 
of their rights, a group of citizens of 
Pennsylvania gathered at a meeting in 
Harrisburg suggested a number of 
amendments to be submitted to the new 
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Constitution. Among them was the fol- 
lowing provision: 

That Congress shall not have power to 
make or alter regulations concerning the 
time, place, and manner of electing Senators 
and Representatives, except in case of neglect 
or refusal by the State to make regulations 
for the purpose; and then only for such time 
as such neglect or refusal shall continue. 
(Elliott II, supra, p. 545, sec. 4.) 


Pennsylvania ratified the Constitution 
December 12, 1787; New Jersey, Decem- 
ber 18, 1787. 

Connecticut was fourth on the list to 
come under the roof. I have found no 
argument specifically on the point of 
State control of voting qualifications, so 
I shall only note, in passing, the general 
observation of Governor Huntingdon, of 
Connecticut: 


The State governments, I think, will not 
be endangered by the powers vested by this 
Constitution in the General Government. 
While I have attended in Congress, I have 
observed that the Members were quite as 
strenuous advocates for the rights of their 
respective States, as for those of the Union. 
I doubt not but that this will continue to 
be the case; and hence I infer that the Gen- 
eral Government will not have the disposi- 
tion to encroach upon the States. 


On January 9, 1788, Connecticut rati- 
fied the Constitution—Elliott IT, supra, 
page 199. 

The Massachusetts convention en- 
tered upon the consideration of the pro- 
posed Constitution on January 9, 1788. 
Here we find an extensive discussion of 
section 4 of article I: 


Mr. Pierce (from Partridgefield), after 
reading the fourth section, wished to know 
the opinion of gentlemen on it, as Congress 
appeared thereby to have a power to regu- 
late the time, place, and manner of holding 
elections. In respect to the manner, said 
Mr. Pierce, suppose the legislature of this 
State should prescribe that the choice of the 
Federal Representatives should be in the 
same manner as that of Governor—a major- 
ity of all the votes in the State being neces- 
sary to make it such—and Congress should 
deem it an improper manner, and should 
order that it be as practiced in several of the 
Southern States, where the highest number 
of votes makes a choice—have they not 
power by this section to do so? Again, as to 
the place, continues Mr. Pierce, may not 
Congress direct, that the election for Massa- 
chusetts shall be held in Boston? And if 
sọ, it is possible that, previous to the election, 
a number of the electors may meet, agree 
upon the eight delegates, and propose the 
same to a few towns in the vicinity, who, 
agreeing in sentiment, may meet on the day 
of election, and carry their list by a major 
vote. He did not, he said, say that this 
would be the case; but he wished to know 
if it was not a possible one. 

Mr. Bishop rose, and observed that, by 
the fourth section, Congress would be en- 
abled to control the elections of Represent- 
atives. It has been said, says he, that this 
power was given in order that refractory 
States may be made to do their duty. But 
if so, sir, why was it not so mentioned? If 
that was the intention, he asked why the 
clause did not run thus: “The times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives, shall be prescribed in 
each State by the legislature thereof; but, 
if any State shall refuse or neglect so to do, 
Congress may,” etc. This, he said, would 
admit of no prevarication. (Elliott II, supra, 
p. 22.) 

He proceeded to observe, that if the States 
shall refuse to do their duty, then let the 
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power be given to Congress to oblige them 
to do it. 

But if they do their duty, Congress ought 
not to have the power to control elections. 
In an uncontrolled representation, says Mr. 
Bishop, lies the security of freedom; and he 
thought by these clauses, that that freedom 
was sported with. In fact, says he, the 
moment we give Congress this power, the 
liberties of the yeomanry of this country 
are at an end. But he trusted they would 
never give it; and he felt a consolation from 
the reflection. 

The fourth section, which provides that 
the State legislatures shall prescribe the 
time, place, and manner of holding elec- 
tions, and that Congress may at any time 
make or alter them, except in those of Sen- 
ators, though not in regular order, under 
deliberation. 

The Honorable Mr. Strong followed Mr, 
Bishop, and pointed out the necessity there 
is for the fourth section. The power, says 
he, to regulate the elections of our Federal 
representatives must be lodged somewhere. 

I know of but two bodies wherein it can 
be lodged—the legislatures of the several 
States, and the general Congress. If the 
legislative bodies of the States, who must be 
supposed to know at what time, and in 
what place and manner, the elections can 
best be held, should so appoint them, it 
cannot be supposed that Congress, by the 
power granted by this section, will alter 
them; but if the legislature of a State should 
refuse to make such regulations, the conse- 
quence will be, that the Representatives will 
not be chosen, and the General Government 
will be dissolved. In such case, can gentle- 
men say that a power to remedy the evil is 
not necessary to be lodged somewhere? 

Mr. J. C. Jones said, it was not right to 
argue the possibility of the abuse of any 
measure against its adoption. The power 
granted to Congress by the fourth section, 
says he, is a necessary power; it will provide 
against negligence and dangerous designs. 
The Senators and Representatives of this 
State, Mr. President, are now chosen by a 
small number of electors; and it is likely 
we shall grow equally negligent of our Fed- 
eral elections; or, sir, a State may refuse to 
send to Congress its Representatives, as 
Rhode Island has done. Thus we see its 
necessity. 

To say that the power may be abused, is 
saying what will apply to all power, The 
Federal Representatives will represent the 
people; they will be the people; and it is not 
probable they will abuse themselves. Mr. 
Jones concluded with repeating that the 
arguments against this power could be urged 
against any power whatever. 

Reverend Mr. West. I rise to express my 
astonishment at the arguments of some 
gentlemen against this section. They have 
only stated possible objections. I wish the 
gentlemen would show us that what they 
so much deprecate is probable. Is it prob- 
able that we shall choose men to ruin us? 
Are we to object to all governments? 

And because power may be abused, shall 
we be reduced to anarchy and a state of 
nature? What hinders our State legislatures 
from abusing their powers? They may vio- 
late the Constitution; they may levy taxes 
oppressive and intolerable, to the amount 
of all our property. An argument which 
proves too much, it is said, proves nothing. 
Some say Congress may remove the place of 
elections to the State of South Carolina. 
This is inconsistent with the words of the 
Constitution, which says, “that the elections, 
in each State, shall be prescribed by the 
legislature thereof,” and so forth, and that 
representation be apportioned according to 
numbers; it will frustrate the end of the 
Constitution, and is a reflection on the gen- 
tlemen who formed it. Can we, sir, suppose 
them so wicked, so vile, as to recommend an 
tricle so dangerous? (Elliott II, supra, p. 
23.) 
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The debate continued at length, while 
men sought to construe and interpret, 
to assure themselves that the State con- 
trol of its elections was not superseded. 
The Honorable Mr. King, in the course 
of his speech, said: 


The idea of the honorable gentleman from 
Douglass, said he, transcends my under- 
standing; for the power of control given by 
this section extends to the manner of elec- 
tion, not to qualifications of the electors. 
(Elliott II, supra, p. 51.) 


The temper of the convention is well 
illustrated by the words of Mr. Adams, 
speaking to the Chair, John Hancock 
presiding, of the convention: 


Another of your excellency’s propositions 
is calculated to quiet the apprehensions of 
gentlemen lest Congress should exercise an 
unreasonable control over the State legisla- 
tures, with regard to the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections, which, by the 
fourth section of the first article, are to be 
prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof, subject to the control of Congress. 
I have had my fears lest this control should 
infringe the freedom of elections, which 
ought ever to be held sacred. Gentlemen who 
have objected to this controlling power in 
Congress have expressed their wishes that 
it had been restricted to such States as may 
neglect or refuse that power vested in them, 
and to be exercised by them if they please. 
Your excellency proposes, in substance, the 
same restriction, which I should think, can- 
not but meet with their full approbation. 
(Elliott II, supra, pp. 181 and 132.) 


Mr. Mason was still worried over the 
possibilities of section 4. Said he: 


We now come, sir, to the fourth section. 
Let us see: the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections, shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof. No objec- 
tions to this: but, sir, after the flash of 
lightning comes the peal of thunder. “But 
Congress may at any time alter them,” and 
so forth. Here it is, Mr. President, this is 
the article which is to make Congress omni- 
potent, Gentlemen say, this is the greatest 
beauty of the Constitution; this is the 
greatest security for the people; this is the 
all in all. Such language have I heard in 
this house; but, sir, I say, by this power 
Congress may, if they please, order the elec- 
tion of Federal Representatives for Massa- 
chusetts to be at Great Barrington or 
Machias; and at such a time, too, as shall 
put it in the power of a few artful and de- 
sig men to get themselyes elected at 
their pleasure. (Elliott II, supra, pp. 135 
and 136.) 


On February 7, 1788, Massachusetts 
ratified the Constitution, and added to 
its report these words: 


And, as it is the opinion of this conven- 
tion, that certain amendments and altera- 
tions in the said Constitution would re- 
move the fears and quiet the apprehensions 
of many of the good people of the common- 
wealth, and more effectually guard against 
an undue administration of the Federal 
Government, the convention do therefore 
recommend that the following alterations 
and provisions be introduced into the said 
Constitution. Thirdly—That Congress do 
not exercise the powers vested in them by 
the fourth section of the first article, but in 
cases where a State shall neglect or refuse 
to make the regulations therein mentioned, 
or shall make regulations therein men- 
tioned, or shall make regulations subversive 
of the rights of the people to a free and 
equal representation in Congress, agreeable 
to the Constitution. (See Elliott II, supra, 
p. 177.) 
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With the qualifications of voters defi- 
nitely to be regulated by the States under 
the Constitution, still the people of Mas- 
sachusetts were so concerned with the 
possible abuse of the power of Congress 
over the “time, place, manner,” or pro- 
cedure of an election that they wished 
it clearly understood that Congress 
should assume the exercise of such power 
only in case of extreme necessity, where 
neglect of duty by a State compelled it. 

As pointed out on several occasions, 
that part of the Constitution dealing 
with the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections and so forth, dealt only 
with the mechanics of an election, not 
with the qualification of voters. That 
was reserved to the States, as I have been 
trying to demonstrate. The States them- 
selves, in ratifying the Federal Constitu- 
tion, saw to it that the right to spell out 
the qualifications of their electors should 
be a prerogative of the State, and was 
not to be exercised by the Congress under 
any condition. 

As I stated a while ago in answer to a 
question by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower], these are 
speeches made in 1788, interpreting the 
Constitution as we are now seeking to 
have it interpreted: namely, that the 
qualifications of voters must and should 
be left to the States. 

No. 6 to ratify the Constitution was 
Georgia, January 2, 1788. 

No. 7 was Maryland. Among the 
amendments proposed to be suggested by 
the States was the following: 

2. That the Congress shall have no power 
to alter or change the time, place, or man- 
mer of holding elections for Senators or 
Representatives, unless a State shall neglect 
to make regulations, or to execute its regula- 
tions, or shall be prevented by invasion or 
rebellion, in which cases only, Congress may 
interfere, until the cause be removed. (See 
Elliott II, supra, p. 552.) 


However, so many amendments were 
suggested that, through fear of obtaining 
no security at all for the people, the 
Constitution was ratified. 

In speaking to the Maryland House of 
Delegates, Mr. James McHenry, refer- 
ring to the section in the Constitution 
providing that the qualifications of elec- 
tors be the same as those of electors for 
the State legislature, said: 


To this section it was objected that if the 
qualifications of the electors were the same 
as in the State governments, it would involve 
in the Federal system all the disorders of a 
democracy; and it was therefore contended, 
that none but freeholders, permanently in- 
terested in the Government ought to have 
a right of suffrage. The venerable Frank- 
lin opposed to this the natural rights of 
man—their rights to an immediate voice in 
the general assemblage of the whole Nation, 
or to a right of suffrage and representation, 
and he instanced from general history and 
particular events the indifference of those, 
to the prosperity and welfare of the States 
who were deprived of it. (Quote III Far- 
rand, Records of the Federal Convention, 
p. 146.) 


Also concerning section 4, he said: 


It was thought expedient to vest the Con- 
gress with the powers contained in this 
section, which particular exigencies might 
require them to exercise, and which the 
immediate representatives of the people can 
never be supposed capable of wantonly abus- 
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ing to the prejudice of their constituents— 
convention had in contemplation the pos- 
sible events of insurrection, invasion, and 
even to provide against any disposition that 
might occur hereafter in any particular State 
to thwart the measures of the General Gov- 
ernment. (Farrand III, supra, p. 148.) 


On May 23, 1788, Maryland ratified 
the Constitution. 

South Carolina met in convention to 
consider the Constitution, May 12, 1788. 
Speaking of the much-debated fourth 
section of article I, giving Congress su- 
pervisory power over the time, place, and 
manner of elections, Mr, Pinckney, who 
was also one of the delegates to the Fed- 
eral Convention, and in excellent posi- 
tion to know the intention of that body, 
said: 


But if any State should attempt to fix a 
very inconvenient time for the election, and 
name (agreeably to the ideas of the honor- 
able gentlemen) only one place in the State, 
or even one place in one of the five election 
districts, for the freeholders to assemble to 
vote, and the people should dislike this ar- 
rangement, they can petition the General 
Government to redress this inconvenience, 
and to fix times and places of election of 
Representatives in the State in a more con- 
venient manner; for, as this house has a 
right to fix the times and places of election, 
in each parish and county, for the members 
of the house of representatives of this State, 
so the General Government has a similar 
right to fix the times and places of election 
in each State for the Members of the Gen- 
eral House of Representatives. Nor is there 
any real danger to be apprehended from the 
exercise of this power, as it cannot be sup- 
posed that any State will consent to fix the 
election at inconvenient seasons and 
in any other State, lest she herself should 
hereafter experience the same inconvenience; 
but it is absolutely necessary that the Con- 
gress should have this superintending power, 
lest, by the intrigues of a ruling faction in a 
State, the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should not really represent the 
people of the State, and lest the same fac- 
tion, through partial State views, should al- 
together refuse to send representatives of the 
people to the General Government. (IV El- 
liott, supra, p. 303.) 


When South Carolina ratified the 
Constitution, May 23, 1788, they added 
this observation, or recommendation, to 
the ratification: 


~ And whereas it is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the rights reserved to the several 
States, and the freedom of the people, un- 
der the operations of a General Government, 
that the right of prescribing the manner, 
time and places, of holding the elections to 
the Federal Legislature should be forever 
inseparably annexed to the sovereignty of 
the several States, this convention doth 
declare that the same ought to remain to 
all posterity, a perpetual and fundamental 
right in the local, exclusive of the interfer- 
ence of the General Government, except in 
cases where the legislatures of the States 
shall refuse or neglect to perform and ful- 
fill the same, according to the tenor of the 
said Constitution. (I Elliott, supra, p. 323.) 


New Hampshire acted ninth of all the 
States, and we find no discussion there 
of the sections involving voting qualifi- 
cations. However, we do find New 
Hampshire, equally watchful, recom- 
mending the following amendment, 
among others, to the Constitution: 

III. That Congress do not exercise the 
powers vested In them by the fourth sec- 
tion of the first article, but in cases when a 
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State shall neglect or refuse to make the 
regulations therein mentioned, (Elliott I, 
supra, p. 326.) 


On September 17, 1787, Virginia rati- 
fied the Constitution. The Virginia con- 
vention was lengthy, the debates heated 
and protracted. Article I, section 2, 
providing that the electors of the dele- 
gates to the House of Representatives 
shall have the qualifications for electors 
of the more numerous branch of the 
State legislature, was read. Mr. George 
Nicholas spoke as follows—Elliott III, 
supra, pages 8, 9, 10: 


Secondly, as it respects.the qualifications 
of the elected. It has ever been considered 
a great security to liberty, that very few 
should be excluded from the right of being 
chosen to the Legislature. This Constitu- 
tion has amply attended to this idea. We 
find no qualifications required except those 
of age and residence, which create a certainty 
of their Judgment being matured, and of be- 
ing attached to their State. It has been ob- 
jected, that they ought to be possessed of 
landed estates; but, sir, when we reflect that 
most of the electors are landed men, we must 
suppose they will fix on those who are in a 
similar situation with themselyes. We find 
there is a decided majority attached to the 
landed interest; consequently, the landed 
interest must prevail in the choice. Should 
the State be divided into districts, in no 
one can the mercantile interest by any 
means have an equal weight in the elec- 
tions; therefore, the former will be more 
fully represented in the Congress; and men 
of eminent abilities are not excluded for the 
want of landed property. There is another 
objection which has been echoed from one 
end of the continent to the other—that 
Congress may alter the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections; that they may 
direct the place of elections to be where it 
will be impossible for those who have a right 
to vote, to attend; for instance, that they 
may order the freeholders of Albemarle to 
vote in the county of Princess Anne, or vice 
versa; or regulate elections, otherwise, in 
such a manner as totally to defeat their 
purpose, and lay them entirely under the 
influence of Congress. 

I flatter myself, that, from an attentive 
consideration of this power, it will clearly 
appear that it was essentially necessary to 
give it to Congress as, without it, there could 
have been no security for the General Gov- 
ernment against the State legislatures. 
What, Mr. Chairman, is the danger appre- 
hended in this case? If I understand it 
right, it must be that Congress might cause 
the elections to be held in the most incon- 
venient places, and at so inconvenient a 
time, and in such a manner, as to give them 
the most undue influence over the choice, 
nay, even to prevent the elections from be- 
ing held at all—in order to perpetuate them- 
selves. But what would be the consequence 
of this measure? It would be this, sir— 
that Congress would cease to exist; it would 
destroy the Congress itself; it would abso- 
lutely be an act of suicide; and therefore 
it can never be expected. This alteration, 
so much apprehended, must be made by law; 
that is, with the concurrence of both 
branches of the legislature. 

Will the House of Representatives, the 
Members of which are chosen only for 2 
years, and who depend on the people for 
their reelection, agree to such an alteration? 
It is unreasonable to suppose it. 

But let us admit, for a moment, that they 
will: what would be the consequence of pass- 
ing such a law? It would be, sir, that, after 
the expiration of the 2 years, at the next 
election they would etther choose such men 
as would alter the law, or they would resist 
the Government. An enlightened people will 
never suffer what was established for their 
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security to be perverted to an act of tyranny. 
It may be said, perhaps, that resistance 
would then become vain; Congress is vested 
with the power of raising an army; to which 
I say, that if ever shall have an 
army sufficient for their purpose, and dis- 
posed to execute their unlawful commands, 
before they would act under this disguise, 
they would pull off the mask, and declare 
themselyes absolute. I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
is it a novelty in our Government? Has 
not our State legislature the power of fixing 
the time, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions? The possible abuse here complained 
of never can happen as long as the people 
of the United States are virtuous. As long 
as they continue to have sentiments of 
freedom and independence, should the Con- 
gress be wicked enough to harbor so absurd 
an idea as this objection supposes, the 
people will defeat their attempt by choosing 
other representatives, who will alter the law. 
If the State legislature, by accident, design, 
or any other cause, would not appoint a 
place for holding elections, then there might 
be no election till the time was past for 
which they were to have been chosen; and as 
this would eventually put an end to the 
Union, it ought to be guarded against; and 
it could only be guarded against by giving 
this discretionary power, to the Congress, 
of altering the time, place, and manner of 
holding the elections. 

It is absurd to think that Congress will 
exert this power, or change the time, place, 
and manner established by the States, if the 
State will regulate them properly, or so as 
not to defeat the p of the Union. It 
is urged that the State legislature ought to 
be fully and exclusively of this 
power. Were this the case, it mightly cer- 
tainly defeat the Government. As the 
powers vested by this plan on Congress are 
taken from the State legislature, they would 
be prompted to throw every obstacle in the 
way of the General Government. It was then 
necessary that Congress should have this 
power, 

I read from Elliott III, pages 8, 9, and 
10: 

Another strong argument for the necessity 
of this power is, that, if it was left solely to 
the States, there might have been as many 
times of choosing as there are States. States 
having solely the power of altering or estab- 
lishing the time of election, it might hap- 
pen that there should be no Congress. 

Not only by omitting to fix a time, but also 
by the elections in the States being at 13 dif- 
ferent times, such intervals might elapse be- 
tween the first and last election, as to pre- 
vent there being a sufficient number to form 
a house; and this might happen at a time 
when the most urgent business rendered 
their session necessary; and by this power, 
this great part of the representation will be 
always kept full, which will be a security for 
a due attention to the interest of the com- 
munity; and also the power of Congress to 
make the times of elections uniform in all 
the States, will destroy the continuance of 
any cabal, as the whole body of Representa- 
tives will go out of office at once. 


Governor Randolph, although he 
would not sign the Constitution at the 
time it was designed, defended it in an 
impassioned address. 

Mr. Henry was equally impassioned in 
his plea to turn down the Constitution. 
Note what he says of section 4, article I, 
as outlined in Elliott III, page 60, as 
follows: 

What can be more defective than the 
clause concerning the elections? The con- 
trol given to Congress over the time, place, 
and manner of holding elections will totally 
destroy the end of suffrage. The elections 
may be held at one place, and the most in- 
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convenient in the State; or they may be at 
remote distances from those who have a right 
of suffrage; hence 9 out of 10 must either 
not vote at all, or vote for strangers; for 
the most influential characters will be ap- 
plied. to, to know who are the most proper 
to be chosen. I repeat, that the control of 
Congress over the manner, and so forth, of 
electing, well warrants this idea. The natu- 
ral consequence will be that this democratic 
branch will possess none of the public con- 
fidence; the people will be prejudiced against 
representatives. chosen in such an injudi- 
cious manner. 


Mr. Corbin, answering Mr. Henry, in 
part, said: 

Do the people wish land only to be repre- 
sented? ‘They have their wish: for the qual- 
ifications which the laws of the State re- 
quire to entitle a man to vote for a State 
representative are the qualifications required 
by this plan to vote for a Representative of 
Congress; and in this State, and most of the 
others, the on of a freehold is neces- 
sary to entitle a man to the privilege of a 
vote. 


This is from Elliott III, pages 110 and 
111. 

Governor Randolph, also answering 
Mr. Henry, said: 


The State will be laid off and divided into 
10 districts: from each of these a man is to 
be elected. He must be really the choice of 
the people, not the man who can distribute 
the most gold; for the riches of Croesus 
would not avail. The qualifications of the 
electors being the same as those of the rep- 
resentatives for the State legislatures, and 
the election being under the control of the 
legislature, the prohibitory provisions 
against undue means of procuring votes to 
the State representation extend to the Fed- 
eral Representatives; the extension of the 
sphere of election to so considerable a dis- 
trict will render it impossible for contracted 
influence, or local intrigues, or mal in- 
terest, to procure an election. Inquiries will 
be made, by the voters, into the characters 
of the candidates. Greater talents, and a 
more extensive reputation, will be necessary 
to procure an election for the Federal than 
for the State representation. The Federal 
Representatives must therefore be well known 
for their integrity, and their knowledge of 
the country they represent. We shall have 
10 men thus elected. What are they going 
yonder for? Not to consult for Virginia 
alone, but for the interest of the United 
States collectively. Will not such men de- 
rive sufficient information from their own 
knowledge of their respective States, and 
from the codes of the different States? 


That is from Elliott III, page 125, 
line 24, to line 5, page 126. 

Mr. Henry retorted at length and re- 
sorted to bitter vituperative remarks. 

He said: 

I shall make a few observations to prove 
that the power over elections, which is given 
to Congress, is contrived by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, that the people may be deprived 
of their proper influence in the Government, 
by destroying the force and effect of their 
suffrages. Congress is to have a discretion- 
ary control over the time, place, and manner 
of elections. The Representatives are to be 
elected, consequently, when and where they 
please. As to the time and place, gentle- 
men have attempted to obviate the objec- 
tion by saying, that the time is to happen 
once in 2 years, and that the place is to be 
within a particular district, or in the re- 
spective counties. But how will they ob- 
viate the danger of referring the manner of 
election to Congress? Those illumined genii 
may see that this may not endanger the 
rights of the people, but in my unenlight- 
ened understanding, it appears plain and 
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clear that it will impair the popular weight 
in the Government. Look at the Roman his- 
tory. They had two ways of voting—the 
one by tribes, and the other by centuries. 
By the former, numbers prevailed; in the lat- 
ter, riches preponderated. According to the 
mode prescribed, Congress may tell you that 
they have a right to make the vote of 1 
gentleman go as far as the votes of 100 poor 
men. The power over the manner admits 
of the most dangerous latitude. They may 
modify it as they please. They may regulate 
the number of votes by the quantity of prop- 
erty, without involving any repugnancy to 
the Constitution. I should not have thought 
of this trick or contrivance, had I not seen 
how the public liberty of Rome was trified 
with by the mode of voting by centuries, 
whereby one rich man had as many vo as 
a multitude of poor men. The pleWeians 
were trampled on till they resisted. The 
patricians trampled on the liberties of the 
plebeians till the latter had the spirit to 
assert their right to freedom and equaliy. 
The result of the American mode of election 
may be similar. 

Perhaps I may be told that I have gone 
through the regions of fancy—that I deal in 
noisy exclamations and mighty professions of 
patriotism. Gentlemen may retain their 
opinions; but I look on that paper as the 
most fatal plan that could possibly be con- 
ceived to enslave a free people. If such be 
your rage for novelty, take it, and welcome; 
but you never shall have my consent. My 
sentiments may appear extravagant, but I 
can tell you that a number of my fellow citi- 
zens have kindred sentiments and I am 
anxious, if my country should come into the 
hands of tyranny, to exculpate myself from 
being in any degree the cause, and to exert 
my faculties to the utmost to extricate her. 
Whether I am gratified or not in my be- 
loved form of government, I consider that 
the more she has plunged into distress, the 
more it is my duty to relieve her. Whatever 
may be the result, I shall wait with patience 
till the day may come when an opportunity 
shall offer to exert myself in her cause. 
(Elliott II, pp. 175 and 176.) 


Governor Randolph, in answering 
Mr. Henry, was sure that the language 
in article I, section 4, could not possibly 
be stretched to the extent visualized by 
Mr. Henry. Governor Randolph felt 
that section 2 of article I, which says 
that the qualifications of electors shall 
be fixed by the States, was sufficiently 
clear to negative any possibility of the 
Federal Government taking over State 
elections. I quote from Governor Ran- 
dolph’s answer: 

His (Mr. Henry's) interpretation of elec- 
tions must be founded on a misapprehension, 
The Constitution says, that the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof, but the Congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the place of choosing Senators. 
It says, in another place, “that the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature.” Who would 
have conceived it possible to deduce, from 
these clauses, that the power of election was 
thrown into the hands of the rich? As the 
electors of the Federal representatives are 
to have the same q with those 
of the representatives of this State legisla- 
ture, or, in other words, as the electors of 
the one are to be electors of the other, this 
suggestion is unwarrantable, unless he carries 
his supposition farther, and says that Vir- 
ginia will agree to her own suicide, by mod- 
ifying elections in such manner as to throw 
them into the hands of the rich. The hon- 
orable gentleman has not given ws a fair 
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object to be attacked; he has not given us 
anything substantial to be examined. (El- 
Hott III, p. 202.) 


Mr. John Marshall, speaking in behalf 
of the Constitution said: 

If there be no impropriety in the mode 
of electing the representatives, can any 
danger be apprehended? They are elected 
by those who can elect representatives in 
the State legislature. (See Elliott, supra, 
p. 230.) 


When article I, section 4, was read in 
its proper turn in the Virginia conven- 
tion, having been previously discussed 
in general with the rest of the docu- 
me 

Mr. Monroe wished that the honorable 
gentleman, who had been in the Federal 
convention, would give information respect- 
ing the clause concerning elections. He 
wished to know why Congress had an ulti- 
mate control over the time, place, and man- 
ner of elections of Representatives, and the 
time and manner of that of Senators, and 
also why there was an exception as to the 
place of electing Senators. (Elliott III, 
supra, p. 366.) 

It was found necessary to leave the regula- 
tion of these, in the first place, to the State 
governments, as being best acquainted with 
the situation of the people, subject to the 
control of the general government in order 
to enable it to produce uniformity and pre- 
vent its own dissolution. And, considering 
the State governments and general govern- 
ments as distinct bodies, acting in different 
and independent capacities for the people, 
it was thought the particular regulations 
should be submitted to the former, and the 
general regulations to the latter. 


Again, we see the framers of the Con- 
stitution intent on the protection of the 
provision for election by the States, in 
the event of their negligent failure to 
provide therefor. At all times they con- 
ceded the States’ rights to provide for 
voting qualifications in their own limits 
more suitably than Congress could. 

When Virginia finally ratified the 
Constitution they added a list of amend- 
ments which they suggested and sought. 
Among these was the following: 

16, That Congress shall not alter, modify, 
or interfere in the times, places, or manner 
of holding elections for Senators, or Rep- 
resentatives, or either of them except when 
the legislature of any State shall neglect, 
refuse, or be disabled, by invasion or rebel- 
lion, to prescribe the same. (Elliott III, 
supra, p. 661.) 


Again we see a State convention de- 
siring that the meaning of the framers 
be put into unquestionably plain lan- 
guage. 

New York, the 10th State to act, 
ratified the Constitution July 26, 1788. 
Apparently, as in most of the State con- 
ventions, section 2 of article I, met with 
approval, as there was no fault to be 
found with the provision that the quali- 
fications of the electors should be the 
same as for those of the most numerous 
branch of {he State legislature. But 
again we find dissatisfaction with the 
possibilities of abuse latent in section 4 
of article I: 

Mr. Jones rose and observed that it was a 
fact universally known that the present 
Confederation had not proved adequate to 
the purposes of good government. Whether 
this arose from the want of powers in the 
Federal head or from other causes, he would 
not pretend to determine. Some parts of 
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the proposed plan appeared to him im- 
perfect or at least not satisfactory. He did 
not think it right that Congress should have 
the power of prescribing or altering the time, 
place and manner of holding elections. He 
apprehended that the clause might be so 
construed as to deprive the States of an 
essential right, which, in the true design of 
the Constitution, was to be reserved to them. 
He, therefore, wished the clause might be ex- 
plained and proposed, for the purpose, the 
following amendment: Resolved, as the 
opinion of the committee that nothing in 
the Constitution, now under consideration 
shall be construed to authorize the Congress 
to make or alter regulations, in any State, 
respecting the times, places or manner of 
holding elections for Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, unless the legislature of such 
State shall neglect or refuse to make laws 
or regulations for the purpose, or, from any 
circumstance, be incapable of making the 
same, and then only until the legislature of 
such State shall make provision in the 
premises.“ 

The Honorable Mr. Jay said that, as far 
as he understood the ideas of the gentleman, 
he seemed to have doubt with respect to this 
paragraph, and feared it might be mis- 
construed and abused. He said that every 
government was imperfect, unless it had a 
power of reserving itself. Suppose that, by 
design or accident, the States should neglect 
to appoint representatives; certainly there 
should be some constitutional remedy for 
this evil. The obvious meaning of the para- 
graph was that, if this neglect should take 
place, Congress should have power, by law, 
to support the Government and prevent the 
dissolution of the Union. He believed this 
was the design of the Federal Convention. 
(Elliott II, supra, p. 325.) 

Mr. Smith expressed his surprise that 
the gentleman should want such an ex- 
planation. He conceived that the amend- 
ment was founded on the fundamental 
principles of representative government. As 
the Constitution stood, the whole State 
might be a single district for election. This 
would be improper. The State should be 
divided into as many districts as it sends 
Representatives. The whole number of 
Representatives might otherwise be taken 
from a small part of the State, and the 
bulk of the people, therefore, might not be 
fully represented. He would say no more 
at present on the propriety of the amend- 
ment. The principle appeared to him so 
evident that he hardly knew how to reason 
upon it until he heard the arguments of 
the gentlemen in opposition. 

Mr. Duane. I will not examine the merits 
of the measure the gentleman recommends. 
If the proposed mode of election be the best, 
the legislature of this State will undoubtedly 
adopt it. But I wish the gentleman to prove 
that his plan will be practicable and will 
succeed. By the constitution of this State, 
the representatives are apportioned among 
the counties, and it is wisely left to the 
people to choose whom they will, in their 
several counties, without any further division 
into districts. Sir, how do we know the pro- 
posal will be agreeable to the other States? 
Is every State to be compelled to adopt our 
ideas on all subjects? If the gentleman will 
reflect, I believe he will be doubtful of the 
propriety of these things. Will it not seem 
extraordinary that any one State should 
presume to dictate to the Union? As the 
Constitution stands, it will be in the power 
of each State to regulate this important 
point. While the legislatures do their duty, 
the exercise of their discretion is sufficiently 
secured. Sir, this measure would carry with 
it a presumption which I should be sorry to 
see in the acts of this State. It is laying 
down as a principle that whatever may suit 
our interest or fancy should be imposed 
upon our sister States. This does not seem 
to correspond with that moderation which 
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I hope to see in all the proceedings of the 
convention. 

Mr. SMITH, The gentleman misunderstands 
me. I did not mean the amendment to oper- 
ate on the other States. They may use their 
discretion. The amendment is in the nega- 
tive. The very design of it is to enable the 
States to act in their discretion, without the 
control of Congress. So the gentleman's 
reasoning is directly against himself. 

If the argument had any force, it would 
go against proposing any amendment at all, 
because, says the gentleman, it would be 
dictating to the Union. What is the object 
of our consultations? For my part, I do not 
know, unless we are to express our sentiments 
of the Constitution before we adopt it. 

It is only exercising the privilege of free- 
men; and shall we be debarred from this? 
It is said it is left to the discretion of the 
States. If this were true, it would be all we 
contend for. But, sir, Congress can alter 
as they please any mode adopted by the 
States. What discretion is there here? The 
gentleman instances the constitution of 
New York as opposed to my argument. I 
believe that there are now gentlemen in this 
house who were members of the convention 
of this State, and who are inclined for an 
amendment like this. It is to be regretted 
that it was not adopted. The fact is, as your 
constitution stands, a man may have a seat 
in your legislature who is not elected by a 
majority of his constituents. For my part, 
I know of no principle that ought to be 
more fully established than the right of elec- 
tion by a majority. 

Mr. Duane. I neglected to make one ob- 
servation which I think weighty. The mode 
of election recommended by the gentleman 
must be attended with great embarrass- 
ments. His idea is that a majority of all 
the votes should be necessary to return a 
member. 

I suppose a State divided into districts. 
How seldom will it happen that a majority 
of a district will unite their votes in favor 
of one man? In a neighboring State, where 
they have this mode of election, I have been 
told that it rarely happens that more than 
one-half unite in choice. The consequence 
is they are obliged to make a provision, by 
a previous election, for nomination and an- 
other election for appointment, thus suffer- 
ing the inconvenience of a double election. 
If the proposition was adopted, I believe we 
should be seldom represented—the election 
must be lost. The gentleman will, therefore, 
I presume, either abandon his project or 
propose some remedy for the evil I have de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Smirn. I think the example the gen- 
tleman adduces is in my favor. The States 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut have reg- 
ulated elections in the mode I propose, but 
it has never been considered inconvenient, 
nor have the people ever been unrepresented. 
I mention this to show that the thing has 
not proved impracticable in those States. If 
not, why should it in New York? 

After some further conversation Mr. Lan- 
sing proposed the following modification of 
Mr. Smith’s motion: 

“And that nothing in this Constitution 
shall be construed to prevent the legislature 
of any State to pass laws, from time to time, 
to divide such State into as many convenient 
districts as the State shall be entitled to elect 
Representatives for Congress, hor to prevent 
such legislature from making provision that 
the electors in each district shall choose a 
citizen of the United States, who shall have 
been an inhabitant of the district for the 
term of 1 year immediately preceding the 
time of his election, for one of the Represent- 
atives of such State. 

“Which being added to the motion of Mr. 
Jones the committee passed the succeeding 
paragraphs without debate, till they came to 
the second clause of section 6.” (Elliott II, 
supra, pp. 327, 328, 329.) 
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On July 26, 1788, the ratification of the 
Constitution was effected, accompanied 
by a number of suggested amendments, 
among which was the one specifically 
defining those occasions on which Con- 
gress might exercise any power over the 
“time, place, and manner” of elections, 
as follows: 


That the Congress shall not make or alter 
any regulation in any State respecting the 
times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators or Representatives, unless 
the legislature of such State shall neglect or 
refuse to make laws or regulations for the 
purpose, or from any circumstance be in- 
capable of making the same, and then only 
until the legislature of such State shall 
make provision in the premises; provided 
that Congress may prescribe the time for the 
election of Representatives. 


North Carolina remained reluctant 
and refused to ratify the Constitution 
until a convention of States was called 
and certain proposed amendments 
adopted. Again no exception was taken 
to section 2 of article I: 


(The first clause of the fourth section was 
read.) 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. Chairman, it appears to 
me that this clause, giving the control over 
the time, place, and manner of holding elec- 
tions to Congress, does away with the right 
of the people to choose the Representatives 
every second year, and impairs the right of 
the State legislatures to choose the Senators. 
I wish this matter to be explained. 

Governor JOHNSON. Mr, Chairman, I con- 
fess that Iam a very great admirer of the new 
Constitution, but I cannot comprehend the 
reason of this part. The reason urged is 
that every government ought to have the 
power of continuing itself, and that, if the 
General Government had not this power, 
the State legislatures might neglect to regu- 
late elections, whereby the Government 
might be discontinued. As long as the State 
legislatures have it in their power not to 
choose the Senators, this power in Congress 
appears to me altogether useless because they 
can put an end to the General Government 
by refusing to choose Senators. But I do 
not consider this such a blemish in the Con- 
stitution as that it ought, for that reason, 
to be rejected. I observe that every State 
which has adopted the Constitution and 
recommended amendments has given direc- 
tions to remove this objection, and I hope, 
if this State adopts it, she will do the same. 

Mr. Spencer. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
great reluctance that I rise upon this im- 
portant occasion. I have considered with 
some attention the subject before us. I have 
paid attention to the Constitution itself, and 
to the writings on both sides. I considered 
it on one side as well as on the other, in 
order to know whether it would be best to 
adopt it or not. I would not wish to in- 
sinuate any reflections on those gentlemen 
who formed it. I look upon it as a great per- 
formance. It has a great deal of merit in it, 
and it is, perhaps, as much as any set of men 
could have done. 

Even if it be true, what gentlemen have 
observed, that the gentlemen who were dele- 
gates to the Federal Convention were not 
instructed to form a new constitution, but 
to amend the confederation, this will be 
immaterial, if it be proper to be adopted. 
It will be of equal benefit to us, if proper 
to be adopted in the whole, or in such parts 
as will be necessary, whether they were ex- 
pressly delegated for that purpose or not. 
This appears to me to be a reprehensive 
clause; because it seems to strike at the 
State legislatures, and seems to take away 
that power of elections which reason dic- 
tates they ought to have among themselves. 
It apparently looks forward to a consolida- 
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tion of the Government of the United States, 
when the State legislatures may entirely de- 
cay away. 

This is one of the grounds, which have 
induced me to make objections to the new 
form of government. It appears to me that 
the State governments are aot sufficiently 
secured, and that they may be swallowed 
up by the great mass of powers given to 
Congress. If that be the case, such power 
should not be given; for, from all the notions 
which we have concerning our happiness 
and well-being, the State governments are 
the basis of our happiness, security, and 
prosperity. A large extent of country ought 
to be divided into such a number of States 
as that the people may conveniently carry 
on their own government. This will render 
the government perfectly agreeable to the 
genius and wishes of the people. If the 
United States were to consist of 10 times as 
many States, they might all have a degree 
of harmony. Nothing would be wanting but 
some cement for their connection. On the 
contrary, if all the United States were to 
be swallowed up by the great mass of powers 
given to Congress, the parts that are more 
distant in this great empire would be gov- 
erned with less energy. It would not suit 
the genius of the people to assist in the gov- 
ernment. Nothing would support govern- 
ment, in such a case as that, but military 
coercion. Armies would be necessary in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 

The which they would cost, and 
the burdens which they would render nec- 
essary to be laid upon the people, would be 
ruinous. I know of no way that is likely to 
produce the happiness of the people, but to 
preserve, as far as possible, the existence 
of the several States, so that they shall not 
be swallowed up. 

It has been said that the existence of the 
State governments is essential to that of the 
General Government, because they choose 
the Senators. By this clause, it is evident 
that it is in the power of Congress to make 
any alterations, except as to the place of 
choosing Senators. They may alter the time 
from 6 to 20 years, or to any time; for they 
have an unlimited control over the time of 
elections. They have also an absolute con- 
trol over the election of the Representatives. 
It deprives the people of the very mode of 
choosing them. It seems nearly to throw 
the whole power of election into the hands 
of Congress. It strikes at the mode, time and 
place of choosing Representatives. It puts 
all but the place of electing Senators in the 
hands of Congress. This supersedes the ne- 
cessity of continuing the State legislatures. 
This is such an article as I can give no sanc- 
tion to, because it strikes at the foundation 
of the governments on which depends the 
happiness of the States and the General 
Government. It is with reluctance I make 
the objection. I have the highest venera- 
tion for the characters of the framers of this 
Constitution. I mean to make objections 
only which are necessary to be made. I 
would not take up time unnecessarily. As 
to this matter, it strikes at the foundation 
of everything. I may say more when we 
come to that part which points out the mode 
of doing without the agency of the State 
legislatures. 

Mr. IREDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to 
see so much candor and moderation. The 
liberal sentiments expressed by the honor- 
able gentleman who spoke last command my 
respect. No time can be better employed 
than endeavoring to remove, by fair and just 
reasoning, every objection which can be 
made to this Constitution. I apprehend 
that the honorable gentleman is mistaken 
as to the extent of the operation of this 
clause. 

He supposes that the control of the Gen- 
eral Government over elections looks for- 
ward to a consolidation of the States, and 
that the general word “time” may extend 
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to 20, or any number of years. In my 
humble opinion this clause does by no means 
warrant such a construction. We ought to 
compare other parts with it. Does not the 
Constitution say that Representatives shall 
be chosen every second year? The right of 
choosing them, therefore, reverts to the 
people every second year. No instrument of 
writing ought to be construed absurdly, 
when a rational construction can be put 
upon it. If Congress can prolong the elec- 
tion to any time they please, why is it said 
that Representatives shall be chosen every 
second year? They must be chosen every 
second year; but whether in the month of 
March, or January, or any other month, may 
be ascertained, at a future time, by regula- 
tions of Congress. The word “time” refers 
only to the particular month and day within 
the 2 years. I heartily agree with the gentle- 
man, that, if anything in this Constitution 
tended to the annihilation of the State 
government, instead of exciting the admira- 
tion of any man, it ought to excite the 
resentment and execration. No such wicked 
intention ought to be suffered. But the 
gentlemen who formed the Constitution had 
no such object; nor do I think there is the 
least ground for that jealousy. The very 
existence of the General Government de- 
pends on that of State governments. The 
State legislatures are to choose the Sena- 
tors. Without a Senate there can be no 
Congress. The State legislatures are also 
to direct the manner of choosing the Presi- 
dent. Unless therefore there are State legis- 
latures to direct that manner, no President 
ean be chosen. The same observation may 
be made as to the House of Representatives, 
since, as they are to be chosen by the elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of each 
State legislature, if there are no State legis- 
tures, there are no persons to choose the 
House of Representatives. Thus it is evident 
that the very existence of the General Gov- 
ernment depends on that of the State legis- 
tures, and of course that their continuance 
cannot be endangered by it. 


(At this point Mr. Burpicx took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue the reading: 


An occasion may arise when the exercise 
of this ultimate power in Congress may be 

necessary; as, for instance, if a State should 
be involved in war, and its legislature could 
not assemble—as was the case of South 
Carolina, and occasionally of some other 
States, during the late war—it might also 
be useful for this reason—lest a few power- 
ful States should combine, and make regu- 
lations concerning elections which might de- 
prive many of the electors of a fair exercise 
of their rights, and thus injure the com- 
munity, and occasion great dissatisfaction. 
And it seems natural and proper that every 
government should have in itself the means 
of its own preservation. A few of the great 
States might combine to prevent any elec- 
tion of representatives at all, and thus a ma- 
jority might be wanting to do business; but 
it would not be so easy to destroy the Gov- 
ernment by the nonelection of Senators, be- 
cause one-third only are to go out at a time, 
and all the States will be equally represented 
in the Senate. It is not probable this power 
would be abused; for, if it should be, the 
State legislatures would immediately resent 
it, and their authority over the people will 
always be extremely great. 

These reasons induce me to think that the 
power is both n and useful. But I 
am sensible, great jealousy has been enter- 
tained concerning it; and as perhaps the 
danger of a combination, in the manner I 
have mentioned, to destroy or distress the 
General Government, is not very probable, 
it may be better to incur the risk, than oc- 
casion any discontent by suffering the clause 
to continue as it now stands. I should, 
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therefore, not object to the recommendation 
of an amendment similar to that of other 
States that this power in Congress should 
only be exercised when a State legislature 
neglected or was disabled from making the 
regulations required. 

Mr. Spencer. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
mean to insinuate that designs were made, 
by the honorable gentlemen who composed 
the Federal Constitution, against our liber- 
ties. I only meant to say that the words 
in this place were exceedingly vague. It may 
admit of the gentleman's construction; but 
it may admit of a contrary construction. In 
a matter of so great moment, words ought 
not to be so vague and indeterminate. I 
have said that the States are the basis on 
which the Government of the United States 
ought to rest, and which must render us se- 
cure. No man wishes more for a Federal 
Government than Ido. I think it necessary 
for our happiness; but at the same time, 
when we form a government which must en- 
tail happiness or misery on posterity, nothing 
is of more consequence than settling it so as 
to exclude animosity and a contest between 
the general and individual governments. 
With respect to the mode here mentioned, 
they are words of very great extent. This 
clause provides that a Congress may at any 
time alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. These words are 
so vague and uncertain, that it must ulti- 
mately destroy the whole liberty of the Unit- 
ed States. It strikes at the very existence 
of the States, and supersedes the necessity 
of having them at all. 

I would therefore wish to have it amended 
in such a manner as that the Congress 
should not interfere but when the States 
refused or neglected to regulate elections, 

Mr. BioopworrH. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
that such learned arguments as are offered to 
reconcile our minds to such dangerous powers 
will not have the intended weight. The 
House of Representatives is the only demo- 
cratical branch. This clause may destroy 
representation entirely.. What does it say? 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” Now, sir, does not this clause 
give an unlimited and unbounded power 
to Congress over the times, places, and man- 
ner of choosing Representatives? They may 
make the time of election so long, the place 
so inconvenient, and the manner so oppres- 
sive that it will entirely destroy representa- 
tion. I hope gentlemen will exercise their 
own understanding on this occasion and not 
let their judgment be led away by these 
shining characters, for whom, however, I 
have the highest respect. This Constitu- 
tion, if adopted in its present mode, must 
end in the subversion of our liberties. Sup- 
pose it takes place in North Carolina; can 
farmers elect them? No,sir. The elections 
may be in such a manner that men may 
be appointed who are not representatives of 
the people. This may exist, and it ought to 
be guarded against. As to the place, suppose 
Congress should order the elections to be held 
in the most inconvenient place in the most 
inconvenient district; could every person 
entitled to vote attend such a place? Sup- 
pose they should order it to be laid off into so 
many districts and order the election to be 
held within each district; yet may not their 
power over the manner of election enable 
them to exclude from voting every descrip- 
tion of men they please? The democratic 
branch is so much endangered that no argu- 
ments can be made use of to satisfy my mind 
to it. The honorable gentleman has amused 
us with learned discussions and told us he 
will condescend to propose amendments. 
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I hope the Representatives of North Caro- 
lina will never swallow the Constitution till 
it is amended. 

Mr. Goupy. Mr. Chairman, the invasion 
of these States is urged as a reason for this 
clause. But why did they not mention that 
it should be only in cases of invasion? But 
that was not the reason, in my humble opin- 
ion. I fear it was a combination against 
our liberties. I ask, when we give them 
the purse in one hand and the sword in 
the other, what power have we left? It will 
lead to an aristocratical government and 
establish tyranny over us. We are freemen, 
and we ought to have the privileges of such. 

Governor JOHNSTON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not impute any impure intentions to the 
gentlemen who formed this Constitution. I 
think it unwarrantable in anyone to do it. 
I believe that were there 20 conventions ap- 
pointed, and as many constitutions formed, 
we never could get men more able and dis- 
interested than those who formed this; nor 
a constitution less exceptionable than that 
which is now before you. I am not appre- 
hensive that this article will be attended 
with all the fatal consequences which the 
gentlemen conceives. I conceive that Con- 
gress can have no other power than the 
States had. The States, with regard to elec- 
tions, must be governed by the articles of 
the Constitution; so must Congress. But 
I believe the power, as it now stands, is un- 
necessary. I should be perfectly satisfied 
with it in the mode recommended by the 
worthy member on my right hand. Al- 
though I should be extremely cautious to 
adopt any constitution that would endanger 
the rights and privileges of the people, I have 
no fear in adopting this Constitution, and 
then proposing amendments. I feel as much 
attachment to the rights and privileges of 
my country as any man in it; and if I 
thought anything in this Constitution 
tended to abridge these rights, I would not 
agree to it. I cannot conceive that this is 
the case. I have not the least doubt but 
it will be adopted by a very great majority 
of the States. 

For States who have been as jealous of 
their liberties as any in the world have 
adopted it, and they are some of the most 
powerful States. We shall have the assent 
of all the States in getting amendments. 
Some gentlemen have apprehensions that 
Congress will immediately conspire to destroy 
the liberties of their country, The men of 
whom Congress will consist are to be chosen 
from among ourselves. They will be in the 
same situation with us. They are to be bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh. They can- 
not injure us without injuring themselves. 
I have no doubt but we shall choose the 
best men in the community. Should differ- 
ent men be appointed, they are sufficiently 
responsible. I therefore think that no dan- 
ger is to be apprehended. 

Mr. McDowety. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
highest esteem for the gentleman who spoke 
last. He has amused us with the fine char- 
acters of those who formed that government. 
Some were good, but some were very imperi- 
ous, aristocratical, despotic, and monarchial. 
If parts of it are extremely good, other parts 
are very bad. 

The freedom of election is one of the great- 
est securities we have for our liberty and 
privileges. It was supposed by the members 
from Edenton, that the control over elections 
was only given to Congress to be used in case 
of invasion. I differ from him. That could 
not have been their intention, otherwise 
they could have expressed it. But, sir, it 
points forward to the time when there will 
be no State legislatures—to the consolida- 
tion of all the States. The States will be 
kept up as boards of elections. I think the 
same men could make a better constitution; 
for good government is not the work of a 
short time. They only had their own wis- 
dom. Were they to go now they would have 
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the wisdom of the United States. Every 
gentleman who must reflect on this must see 
it. The adoption of several other States is 
urged. I hope every gentleman stands for 
himself, will act according to his own judg- 
ment, and will pay no respect to the adop- 
tion by the other States. It may embarrass 
us in some political difficulties, but let us 
attend to the interest of our constituents. 


Mr. Iredell answered, that he stated 
the case of invasion as only one reason 
out of many for giving the ultimate con- 
trol over elections to Congress. I read 
further: 


Mr. Davie. Mr. Chairman, a consolidation 
of the States is said by some gentlemen to 
have been intended. They insinuate that 
this was the cause of their giving this power 
of elections. If there were any seeds in this 
Constitution which might, one day, produce 
a consolidation it would, sir, with me, be 
an insuperable objection, I am so perfectly 
convinced that so extensive a country as this 
can never be managed by one consolidated 
government. The Federal Convention were 
as well convinced as the Members of this 
House, and the State governments were ab- 
solutely necessary to the existence of the 
Federal Government. They considered them 
as the great mass pillars on which this po- 
litical fabric was to be extended and sup- 
ported; and were fully persuaded that, when 
they were removed, or should molder down 
by time, the General Government must 
tumble into ruin. A very little reflection will 
show that no department of it can exist 
without the State governments. 

Let us begin with the House of Represent- 
atives. Who are to vote for the Federal 
Representatives? Those who vote for the 
State representatives. If the State govern- 
ment vanishes, the General Government 
must vanish also. This is the foundation 
on which this Government was raised, and 
without which it cannot possibly exist, 

The next department is the Senate. How 
is it formed? By the States themselves, 
Do they not choose them? Are they not 
created by them? And will they not have 
the interest of the States particularly at 
heart? The States, sir, can put a final period 
to the Government, as was observed by a 
gentleman who thought this power over 
elections unnecessary. If the State legisla- 
tures think proper, they may refuse to 
choose Senators, and the Government must 
be destroyed. 

Is not this Government a nerveless mass 
a dead carcass, without the Executive power? 
Let your representatives be the most vicious 
demons that ever existed; let them plot 
against the liberties of America; let them 
conspire against its happiness—all their 
machinations will not avail if not put in 
execution. By whom are their laws and 
projects to be executed? By the President. 
How is he created? By electors appointed 
by the people under the direction of the 
legislatures—by a union of the interest of 
the people and the State governments. The 
State governments can put a veto, at any 
time, on the General Government, by ceasing 
to continue the Executive power. Admitting 
the Representatives or Senators could make 
corrupt laws, they can neither execute them 
themselves, nor appoint the Executive. Now, 
sir, I think it must be clear to every candid 
mind, that no part of this Government can 
be continued after the State governments 
lose their existence, or even their present 
forms. It may also be easily proved that 
all Federal governments possess an inherent 
weakness, which continually tends to their 
destruction. It is to be lamented that all 


governments of a federal nature have been 
short lived. 

Such was the fate of the Achaean League, 
the amphictyonic council and other ancient 
confederacies; and this opinion is confirmed 


r 
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by the uniform testimony of all history. 
There are instances in Europe of confedera- 
cies subsisting a considerable time; but their 
duration must be attributed to circum- 
stances exterior to their government. The 
Germanic confederacy would not exist a 
moment, were it not for fear of the sur- 
rounding powers, and the interest of the 
Emperor. The history of this confederacy 
is but a series of factions, dissensions, blood- 
shed, and civil war. The confederacies of 
the Swiss, and United Netherlands, would 
long ago have been destroyed, from their 
imbecility, had it not been for the fear, and 
even the policy, of the bordering nations. 
It is impossible to construct such a gov- 
ernment in such a manner as to give it any 
probable longevity. 

But, sir, there is an excellent principle in 
this proposed plan of federal government, 
which none of these confederacies had, and 
to the want of which, in a great measure, 
their imperfections may be justly attrib- 
uted—I mean the principle of representation. 
I hope that, by the agency of this principle, 
if it be not immortal, it will at least be long 
lived. I thought it n to say this 
much to detect the futility of that unwar- 
ranted suggestion, that we are to be swal- 
lowed up by a great consolidated government. 
Every part of this Federal Government is de- 
pendent on the constitution of State legis- 
latures for its existence. The whole, sir, can 
never swallow up its parts. The gentleman 
from Edenton, Mr. Iredell, has pointed out 
the reasons of giving this control over elec- 
tions to Congress, the principle of which was, 
to prevent a dissolution of the Government 
by designing States. If all the States were 
equally possessed of absolute power over 
their elections, without any control of Con- 
gress, danger might be justly apprehended 
where one State possesses as much terri- 
tory as four or five others; and some of them, 
being thinly peopled now, will daily become 
more numerous and formidable. Without 
this control in Congress, those large States 
might successfully combine to destroy the 
General Government. It was therefore nec- 
essary to control any combination of this 
kind. 

Another principal reason was, that it 
would operate in favor of the people, against 
the ambitious designs of the Federal Sen- 
ate. I will illustrate this by matter of fact. 
The of the little State of Rhode 
Island is well known. An abandoned fac- 
tion have seized on the reins of government, 
and frequently refused to have any repre- 
sentation in Congress. If Congress had the 
power of making the law of elections op- 
erate throughout the United States, no State 
could withdraw itself from the national 
councils without the consent of a majority 
of the Members of Congress. Had this been 
the case, that trifling State would not have 
withheld its representation. What once 
happened may happen again; and it was 
necessary to give Congress this power, to 
keep the Government in full operation. 

This being a Federal Government, and in- 
yolving the interest of several States, and 
some acts requiring the assent of more than 
a majority, they ought to be able to keep 
their representation full. It would have 
been a solecism, to have a government with 
out any means of self-preservation. The 
confederation is the only instance of a gov- 
ernment without such means, and is a nerve- 
less system, as inadequate to every purpose 
of government as it is to the security of the 
liberties of the people of America. When the 
councils of America have this power over 
elections, they can, in spite of any faction in 
any particular State, give the people a repre- 
sentation. Uniformity in matters of election 
is also of the greatest consequence. They 
ought all to be judged by the same law and 
the same principles, and not to be different 
in one State from what they are in another. 
At present, the manner of electing is differ- 
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ent in different States. Some elect by ballot, 
and others viva voce. It will be more conven- 
ient to have the manner uniform in all the 
States. I shall now answer some observa- 
tions made by the gentleman from Mecklen- 
burg. He has stated that this power over 
elections gave to Congress power to lengthen 
the time for which they were elected. Let 
us read this clause coolly, all prejudice aside, 
and determine whether this construction be 
warrantable. This clause runs thus: The 
times, places, manner, of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives, shall be 
prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time, 
by law, make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the place of choosing Senators. I 
take it as a fundamental principle, which is 
beyond reach of the general or individual 
governments to alter, that the Representa- 
tives shall be chosen every second year, and 
that the tenure of their office shall be for 2 
years; that Senators be chosen every sixth 
year, and that the tenure of their office be 
for 6 years. I take it also as a principle, 
that the electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislatures are to elect 
the Federal Representatives. 

Congress has ultimately no power over 
elections, but what is primarily given to 
the State legislatures. If Congress had the 
power of prolonging the time, and so forth, 
as gentlemen observe, the same powers 
must be completely vested in the State 
legislatures. 

I call upon every gentleman candidly to 
declare, whether the State legislatures have 
the power of altering the time of elections 
for Representatives from 2 to 4 years, or 
Senators from 6 to 12; and whether they 
have the power to require any other quali- 
fications than those of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislatures; and also 
whether they have any other power over 
the manner of elections, any more than the 
the mere mode of the act of choosing; 
or whether they shall be held by sheriffs, as 
contradistin; ed from any other officer; 
or whether they shall be by votes, as con- 
tradist ed from ballots, or any other 
way. If gentlemen will pay attention, they 
will find that, in the latter part of this 
clause, Congress has no power but what was 
given to the States in the part of the same 
clause. They may alter the manner of hold- 
ing the election, but cannot alter the tenure 
of their office. They cannot alter the nature 
of elections; for it is established, as funda- 
mental principles, that the electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture shall elect the Federal Representatives, 
and that the tenure of their office shall be 
for 2 years; and likewise, that the Senators 
shall be elected by the legislatures, and that 
the tenure of their office shall be for 6 years. 
When gentlemen view the clause accurately, 
and see that Congress have only the same 
power which was in the State legislature, 
they will not be alarmed. The learned doc- 
tor on my right, Mr. Spencer, has also said 
that Congress might lengthen the time of 
elections. I am willing to appeal grammati- 
cal construction and punctuation. Let me 
read this, as it stands on paper. 


Here he read the clause different ways 
expressing the same sense: 

Here, in the first part of the clause, this 
power over elections is given to the States, 
and in the latter part the same power is 
given to Congress, and extending only to 
the time of holding, the place of holding, 
and the manner of holding the elections. 
Is this not the plain, literal, and gram- 
matical construction of the clause? Is it 
possible to put any other construction on 
it, without departing from the natural 
order, and without deviating from the gen- 


eral meaning of the words, and every rule 


of grammatical construction? Twist it, tor- 
ture it, as you may, sir, it is impossible to 
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fix a different sense upon it. The worthy 
gentleman from New Hanover, whose ardor 
for the liberty of his country I wish never 
to be damped, has insinuated that high 
characters might influence the members on 
this occasion. I declare, for my own part, 
I wish every man to be guided by his own 
conscience and understanding, and by 
nothing else. Every man has not been bred 
a politician, nor studied the science of gov- 
ernment; yet, when a subject is explained, 
if the mind is unwarped by prejudice, and 
not in the leading strings of other people, 
gentlemen will do what is right. Were this 
the case, I would risk my salvation on a 
right decision. (Elliott IV, supra, p. 50.) 


Note particularly what Mr. Davie 
said: 


They cannot alter the nature of the elec- 
tions; for it is established as fundamental 
principles, that the electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature 
shall elect the Federal Representatives. 


Continuing with Mr. Davie's remarks: 


This clause, sir, has been the occasion of 
much groundless alarm and has been the 
favorite theme of declamation out of doors. 
I now call upon the gentlemen of the oppo- 
sition to show that it contains the mis- 
chiefs with which they have alarmed and 
agitated the public mind, and I defy them 
to support the construction they have put 
upon it by one single plausible reason. 

The gentleman from New Hanover has 
said, in objection to this clause, that Con- 
gress may appoint the most inconvenient 
place in the most inconvenient district, and 
make the manner of election so oppressive as 
entirely to destroy representation. If this is 
considered as possible, he should also refiect 
that the State legislatures may do the same 
thing. But this can never happen, sir, until 
the whole mass of the people become cor- 
rupt, when all parchment securities will be 
of little service. Does that gentleman or any 
other gentleman who has the smallest ac- 
quaintance with human nature or the spirit 
of America suppose that the people will pas- 
sively relinquish privileges or suffer the 
usurpation of powers unwarranted by the 
Constitution? Does not the right of electing 
Representatives revert to the people every 
second year? There is nothing in this clause 
that can impede or destroy this reversion; 
and although the particular time of year, 
the particular place in a county or a district, 
or the particular mode in which elections 
are to be held, as whether by vote or ballot, 
be left to Congress to direct, yet this can 
never deprive the people of the rights or 
privilege of election. He has also added that 
the democratical branch was in danger from 
this clause; and with some other gentlemen 
took it for granted that an aristocracy must 
arise out of the General Government. This, 
I take it, from the very nature of the thing, 
can never happen. Aristocracies grow out of 
the combination of a few powerful families, 
where the country or people upon which 
they are to operate are immediately under 
their influence, whereas the interest and in- 
fluence of this Government are too weak and 
too much diffused ever to bring about such 
an event. The confidence of the people, 
acquired by a wise and virtuous conduct, is 
the only influence the members of the Fed- 
eral Government can ever have. When aris- 
tocracies are formed, they will arise within 
the individual States. It is, therefore, ab- 
solutely necessary that Congress should have 
a constitutional power to give the people at 
large a representation in the Government in 
order to break and control such dangerous 
combinations. Let gentlemen show when 
and how this aristocracy they talk of is to 
arise out of this Constitution. Are the first 
members to perpetuate themselves? Is the 
Constitution to be attacked by such absurd 
assertions as these, and charged with defects 
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with which it has no possibile connection? 
(Elliott IV. supra, p. 66.) 


Mr. Maclaine said: 

Mr. Chairman, I thought it very extraordi- 
nary that the gentleman who was last on the 
floor should say that Congress could do what 
they please with respect to elections, and be 
warranted by this clause. The gentleman 
from Halifax, Mr. Davie, has put that con- 
struction upon it which reason and com- 
monsense will put upon it. Lawyers wiil 
often differ on a point of view, but people 
will seldom differ about so very plain a thing 
as this (Elliott IV, supra, pp. 68, 69). 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has upheld the literacy 
test in North Carolina and the literacy 
test in Mississippi, and that the circuit 
court of appeals for the Senator’s cir- 
cuit has upheld the literacy test pre- 
scribed by the law of Louisiana and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
refused to grant certiorari to review that 
decision? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am aware of it. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is aware, is 
he not, that under the first section of the 
third article of the Constitution all of 
the judicial power of the United States 
is vested in the Federal courts? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. And the Senator is also 
aware, is he not, that under the first ar- 
ticle of the Constitution all of the legis- 
lative power is vested in the Congress, 
and Congress has no power except the 
legislative power? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Louisiana if he agrees with me in 
this analysis of the three bills which un- 
dertake to nullify, by simple legislative 
action, the literacy tests of all the States 
and to substitute a Federal standard in 
lieu thereof; namely, these bills say, in 
effect, that although the Federal courts, 
which possess the judicial power of the 
United States, have adjudged that the 
State literacy tests represent a constitu- 
tional exercise of the power of the States 
which adopted them, and although the 
Federal courts, which possess all of the 
judicial power of the United States, have 
expressly held that these literacy tests 
do not violate the 14th or 15th or 19th 
amendment—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Or any article of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. ERVIN. Nevertheless, according 
to the proposal, Congress, by a simple 
legislative act, has the power to say that 
the Federal courts were all at sea on this 
subject, and that these literacy tests are 
all unconstitutional, notwithstanding the 
decisions of the Federal courts to the 
contrary? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is a great pity 
that those who are assembled in the Sen- 
ate do not consider those decisions, par- 
ticularly if any effort is to be made to 
have the Congress apply the sixth grade 
literacy test to which the Senator refers. 

I have often said that when any issue 
becomes involved in polities, those deal- 
ing with it seem to lose their sense of 
reason, irrespective of what the courts 
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have had to say on the provision. There 
is no question that the matter has been 
settled by the highest law of the land, by 
the Court, yet in the face of that there 
are people who desire to keep the pot 
boiling by offering various things which 
they term “civil rights.” 

I have been in the Senate for 26 years, 
and I do not know of a session in which 
the Congress was not faced with some 
kind of a civil rights proposal. As I 
said the other day, if only the laws on the 
statute books, both State and Federal, 
were enforced, there are now plenty of 
laws—all that are necessary—to permit 
Negroes, or in fact anybody who is quali- 
fied, to vote in any State in this Union. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator agree 
with me in the observation which I made 
last week, that there are more laws on the 
Federal statute books to enforce the 
rights of all qualified citizens to vote 
than there are laws of any other sub- 
ject? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about that. Notwithstanding that fact, 
there are people in politics who wish to 
make a little hay while the sun shines, 
so that they can get the folks back home 
stirred up, so that they will vote for 
them. They offer these acts, and they 
are all called civil rights acts. Why 
they are called that I do not know, but 
that is what they are termed. 

I cannot understand that, particularly 
when it is asked that the Congress act by 
passing a law rather than through a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. I be- 
lieve those people know, deep down, such 
a procedure is not constitutional. 

These questions have been passed 
upon, Notwithstanding that, as I said, 
certain people like to come to Congress 
and keep things stirred up, so that back 
home their constituents may rally be- 
hind them, to reelect them at the next 
election. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator agree 
with me in the conviction that section 2 
of article I of the Constitution is one of 
the simplest provisions in the entire Con- 
stitution and that it would be almost 
impossible for any person to imagine a 
clearer way to say that the only persons 
who shall be eligible to vote for Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress are 
those who are eligible to vote for mem- 
bers of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature of the State in 
which the election is to be held? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not only that, but 


hour, speeches made by members of the 
Convention which drafted our present 
Constitution, in which they put on the 
language the same interpretation as we 
are putting on today. Those speeches 
were made in 1788, soon after the Con- 
stitution was adopted. There is no ques- 
tion that we are on solid ground and 
that the right to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for voting is something left to the 
States. There is no doubt about that. 
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deep down they ought to know, as the 
Senator has pointed out, there are 
enough laws on the statute books now 
and that the laws, if enforced, would 
carry out what they seek to do. 

Mr. President, I continue reading the 
discussion which took place in the vari- 
ous State conventions when the Consti- 
tution was finally adopted by the States: 

Mr. STEELE. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman 
has said that the five Representatives which 
this State shall be entitled to send to the 
General Government, will go from the sea- 
shore. What reason has he to say they will 
go from the seashore? The time, place, and 
manner of holding elections are to be pre- 
scribed by the legislatures. Our legislature 
is to regulate the first election, at any event. 
They will regulate it as they think proper. 
They may, and most probably will, lay the 
State off into districts. Who are to vote for 
them? Every man who has a right to vote 
for a representative to our legislature will 
ever have a right to vote for a Representa- 
tive to the General Government. Does it 
not expressly provide that the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications req- 
uisite for the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature? 


That conforms to the question just 
asked by my good friend from North 
Carolina. This is a colloquy which took 
place over 160 years ago. 

Can they, without a most manifest vio- 
lation of the Constitution, alter the quali- 
fications of the electors? The power over the 
manner of elections does not include that 
of saying who shall vote: The Constitution 
expressly states the qualifications which en- 
title a man to vote for a State representa- 
tive. It is, then, clearly and indubitably 
fixed and determined who shall be the elec- 
tors; and the power over the manner only 
enables them to determine how these elec- 
tors shall elect—whether by ballot, or by 
vote, or by any other way. Is it not a maxim 
of universal jurisprudence, of reason and 
commonsense that an instrument or deed 
of writing shall be so construed as to give 
validity to all parts of it, if it can be done 
without Involving any absurdity? By con- 
struing it in the plain obvious way I have 
mentioned, all parts will be valid (Elliott, 
4 supra, p. 71). 


These words should be italicized and 
underscored in our minds. They state 
absolutely, that under the Constitution 
as written, Congress can never constitu- 
tionally regulate the qualifications of 
electors. I agree wholeheartedly with 
Mr. Steele’s interpretation of article I 
of our Constitution. Yet in spite of this 
clear and unequivocal reservation to the 
States of the right to fix the qualifi- 
cations of electors, the Congress has been 
besieged in recent years with proposals 
to supplant the States and place this 
power in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The proposal to abolish State 
poll-tax requirements is one example of 
the legislation I refer to. Certainly our 
Founding Fathers had no intention of 
having the States’ judgment as to what 
qualifications an elector should have su- 
perseded by the judgment of the Federal 
Government. 

I believe I have quoted sufficiently 
from the statements of those who took 
an active part in drafting the Constitu- 
tion, and in having it ratified by the 
Thirteen Colonies, to refute any argu- 
ments to the contrary. The right of the 
States to restrict suffrage to freeholders, 
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or to deny suffrage to persons who had 
been convicted of crimes, and so forth, 
was never disputed; therefore, I ask, how 
could the Congress today pass legisla- 
tion abolishing the poll-tax requirements 
of certain States, without doing violence 
not only to the express language of the 
Constitution, but to the obvious and 
clearly enunciated wishes of our Found- 
ing Fathers? Likewise, Mr. President, 
how can we now, today, be contemplat- 
ing the enactment of the right to vote 
bill presently before us, which would en- 
able the Attorney General to disregard 
State laws establishing administrative 
remedies for assuring all qualified per- 
sons of the right to vote? Can Senators 
not see that this provision, when coupled 
with the provision for Federal injunctive 
powers also found in the pending meas- 
ure, will result in the Federal judge who 
grants the injunction substituting his 
judgment—that is, the judgment of the 
Federal Government—for the judgment 
of the registrar of voters or other State 
or local election officer; that is, the judg- 
ment of the State government, as to the 
qualification of the voter? Is this not a 
clear violation of the constitutional re- 
quirement in article I, section 2, that the 
States shall establish the qualifications 
of electors? 

I may be a little off the ground in 
the last statement I made, but I do not 
anticipate that the proposed amendment 
to the pending bill that will be offered 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] will be the only amendment. 
Others will come. As I told my good 
friend from Florida, if assurance could 
be given that there would be no more 
civil rights measures related to voting, 
and we could lay down our oars if his 
amendment were agreed to, I would 
cheerfully join hands with him. But 
there seems to be no end to the proposals. 
No matter what we do, we are always 
confronted with more and more civil 
rights measures. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I will stand by the Constitution 
and the methods with which we have 
lived for the past 170 years. 

Now, Mr. President, reverting to the 
debates surrounding the ratification of 
the Constitution, we find that the North 
Carolina convention suggested the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

That Congress shall not alter, modify or 
interfere in the time, places, or manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, or either of them, except when 
the legislature of any State shall neglect, 
refuse or be disabled by invasion or rebellion 
to prescribe the same. (See Elliott, 4, supra, 
p. 249.) 


The convention adjourned August 4, 
1788. 

On May 29, 1790, Rhode Island ratified 
the Constitution, and listed a number of 
proposed amendments; among these 
was: 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or 
interfere in, the times, places, or manner, 
of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, or either of them, except when 
the legislature of any State shall neglect, 
refuse, or be disabled, by invasion or re- 
bellion to prescribe the same, or in case 
when the provision made by the State is 
so imperfect as that no consequent election 
is had, and then only until the legislature 
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of such State shall make provision in the 
premises. (Elliott, I, supra, p. 336, amend- 
ment II.) 


I turn now to examine the amend- 
ments to our Federal Constitution as 
they affect section 2 of article I which 
says, again, that the electors of Repre- 
sentatives to Congress shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 

Some amendments have affected suf- 
frage problems. I shall list first the 
amendments and then discuss them. 

Section 2 of article XIV says that as 
to any State which denies the right to 
vote to any male citizen over 21 years of 
age except for participation in rebellion, 
or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be proportionately re- 
duced. This regulation in itself recog- 
nizes the right of the State to deny such 
right if it wishes. 

Article XV, which deals with Negro 
suffrage, is as follows: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” (Proposed by Congress on February 
26, 1869 (915 Stat. L. 346), and ratified by 
three-fourths of the States by February 3, 
1870.) 

Article XVII, election of Senators: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qual- 
ifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate, the execu- 
tive authority of such State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, 
That the legislature of any State may em- 
power the executive thereof to make tem- 
porary appointments until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 

This amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to affect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid 
as part of the Constitution. 

Article XIX, woman’s suffrage: 

Sec. 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 
(Proposed by Congress June 5, 1919 (41 Stat. 
L. 362), and ratified by three-fourths of 
the States by August 26, 1920.) 


Article XV, as we all know, came on the 
heels of the Civil War, and as a result 
thereof. It is rather significant, to my 
mind, that even at that time Congress 
made no attempt to interfere by legisla- 
tion with the right of the States to 
establish qualifications of electors, and 
recognized that an amendment to the 
Constitution was the only method of 
modifying or limiting that right consti- 
tutionally. That is, with the Civil War a 
recent memory, and the subject of for- 
mer slavery still a bitter topic, with the 
abolitionists riding high and the victori- 
ous North contending only with carpet- 
bag governments of the worst type in the 
as yet unreconstructed South, Congress 
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still knew its limitations sufficiently to 
realize that the qualifications of electors 
had been left to the State government 
entirely by the Constitution and the only 
way to vary such qualifications or affect 
them at all was to amend the instru- 
ment. The amendment itself is specifi- 
cally self-limiting in scope and leaves 
the rest of the field in the State’s hands. 


Though the sovereignty is in the people, as 
a practical fact it resides in those persons 
who by the constitution of the State are per- 
mitted to exercise the elective franchise. 
The whole subject of the regulations of elec- 
tions, including the prescribing of qualifica- 
tions for suffrage, is left by the National 
Constitution to the several States, except as 
it is provided by that instrument that the 
electors for representatives in Congress shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature, and as the 15th amendment for- 
bids denying to citizens the right to vote on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. Participation in the elective 
franchise is a privilege rather than a right, 
and it is granted or denied on grounds of 
general policy; the prevailing view being 
that it should be as general as possible con- 
sistent with the public safety. Aliens are 
generally excluded, though in some States 
they are allowed to vote after residence for 
a specified period, provided they have de- 
elared their intention to become citizens in 
the manner prescribed by law. The 15th 
amendment, it will be seen, does not forbid 
denying the franchise to citizens except upon 
certain specified grounds and it is a matter 
of public history that its purpose was to 
prevent discriminations in this regard as 
against persons of African descent (Cooley, 
Constitutional Limitations, p. 752). 


While I shall discuss later some deci- 
sions on the subject of the 15th amend- 
ment, and also shall go into detail on 
the State constitutions, I should like 
here to quote a general statement con- 
cerning conditions between 1812 and 1867 
concerning the Negro vote: 

Race: Increasing race prejudice had well 
nigh eliminated the Negro as an elector. All 
but six States had written “white” in their 
constitutions: Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Maine, and 
New York. However, in the latter State, in 
order to vote, the Negro must own $250 
worth of property on which he had paid the 
taxes and reside in the Commonwealth “2 
years longer than was required of a white 
man.” It is alleged that public opinion was 
so averse to his voting even in the New Eng- 
land States that the Negro was kept away 
from the polls in all but two, Chancellor 
Kent says that the Negro really voted in 
Maine alone. At least it is a significant fact 
that New Hampshire (1857) and Vermont 
(1858) found it necessary to enact laws that 
Negroes should not be excluded from the 
polls. Therefore, it fell out that just be- 
fore the Negro was to have suffrage granted 
him as a special favor by the 15th amend- 
ment he was kept from the exercise of the 
elective franchise most completely. The 
aforesaid amendment was revolutionary in 
more ways than one; it struck the word 
“white” from the constitutions of over 30 
States. As an indication of what was to be- 
come a local, though intensely bitter race 
and suffrage problem about the middle of 
the following period, note that Oregon in 
1857 disfranchised Chinese. Yet the general 
race test disappeared (McCulloch, Suffrage 
and Its Problems, p 47). 


Speaking of the period immediately 
following the Civil War, McCulloch says: 


Period of problems: This period inherited 
three growing problems: The question of 


the agitation for woman suf- 
frage, tilled during the time of civil strife, 
was renewed by its zealous advocates; the 
tendency to allow aliens to vote, on mere 
declarations of intent to become citizens was 
increased notably. During the epoch some 
sort of solution is attempted for each of 
these problems. 

At the outset of the period the elective 
franchise was secured for the Negro by con- 
stitutional amendment. The 13th amend- 
ment had made him a man instead of a 
chattel. The 14th amendment conferred 
citizenship upon him and incidentally en- 
deavored to insure the ballot to him by pro- 
viding that when any male citizens over 21 
years of age were excluded from the elective 
franchise (except for crime) the basis of 
representation of said State in Congress 
should be proportionately reduced. This 
incidental treatment of the problem of 
Negro suffrage not promising satisfactory 
results, more direct and drastic means 
were found. The 15th amendment (1870) 
provided that the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. Therefore, 
the out and out race test for suffrage was dis- 
placed irrevocably. However, it should be 
noted that suffrage was still a Common- 
wealth matter. The United States, through 
congressional action or court decision could 
interfere in questions affecting the elective 
franchise only when the provisions of the 
14th and 15th amendments were violated. 
(McCulloch, supra, pp. 51 and 52.) 

In the struggle to preserve the Union, 
which incidentally freed the slaves, the 
North experienced at least a partial change 
of sentiment. Especially as the difficult 
work of reconstruction wore on, the ex- 
pedient of giving the newly made freemen 
the ballot gained ground. Yet even in 1865 
the Republican Party was opposed to the 
extension of the franchise to the — 
Neither Lincoln nor Johnson proposed such 
a measure. But finally Sumner’s plan pre- 
vailed as a party policy. Argument: The 
Negro was still in subjection, while the 
South had been freed from slavery; the ballot 
would make him free indeed. In fact at 
that time, it seemed to be a choice between 
maintaining an army at the South or secur- 
ing the ballot for the Negro; the latter was 
regarded as the lesser of two evils. The 
weapon proved a boomerang. (McCulloch, 
supra, pp. 80 and 81.) 

The radical Republicans insisted on the 
Negro becoming an elector in the South, 
while he was disfranchised in the vast ma- 
jority of the Northern Commonwealths. 
The North threw theories and prejudices to 
the winds and sought to find a practical solu- 
tion of the vexing question, “What to do with 
the Negro?” The 13th amendment destroyed 
slavery; the 14th made the Negro a citizen, 
but not a voter. Finally the 15th sought to 
secure the elective franchise for and to him, 
in spite of race prejudice and existing ad- 
verse and discouraging conditions. Shel- 
lenbarger, who proposed a substitute pro- 
hibiting any disfranchisement of males 21 
years of age, except for crime, pointed out 
that this amendment would suggest other 
disqualifying tests than race, color, and so 
forth. Subsequent events have shown that 
this te expedient was futile. While 
the amendment secured temporarily the 
widest extension of the elective franchise 
to the Negro, it was extreme and unwise. 

What was secured for the Negro by the 
15th amendment? It did not confer suffrage 
upon him nor upon anyone. The States were 
still left wide latitude aside from its inhibi- 
tions. It merely prevented discrimination 
on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. However, it has been held 
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been held that the indictment must specify 
that the elector was excluded because he was 
a Negro—just such an inference is not 
sufficient. While power is conferred upon 
Congress to legislate upon the subject 
Commonwealth elections, this may not 
done except when an otherwise qualified 
voter is denied that privilege because of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Hence, the redress formerly secured by this 
amendment was not so sweeping as would 
at first appear. 

The suffrage issue was injected into a Mis- 
sissippi case, but the Supreme Court upheld 
the decisions of the State court; while in a 
Virginia contention the Court refused to 
assume jurisdiction. The decision in the 
case of an Alabama Negro, wherein it was 
held by the Supreme Court that that tri- 
bunal did not have jurisdiction, maintained 
that the offense, and hence a remedy, was 
political rather than judicial. The inference 
was that recourse must be had through Con- 
gress acting under the 14th amendment. 
There has been little likelihood of such ac- 
tion. However, the recent decision declaring 
the Oklahoma grandfather clause unconsti- 
tutional is a departure from precedent. It 
would seem that the 15th amendment is to 
become more effective. The disappearance 
of shifty and temporary expedients, used 
under the guise of legality to disfranchise 
the Negro in the South should be welcomed. 
Even the South seems to accept this view 
of this matter. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator's speech 
has covered many major points in a 
wide field. I should like to have his 
opinion on one subject which I think is 
fundamental. The Senator is familiar 
with the provisions he has so ably dis- 
cussed concerning the mandate of the 
Federal Constitution itself that the 
States shall select and pass upon the 
qualifications of electors, and that the 
Constitution prescribes that they shall 
be the same as those for the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture. Does not the Senator think, from 
his knowledge of history and the Con- 
stitutional Convention, that this salient 
feature was one of the principal so- 
called compromise agreements which 
really led to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution itself? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
at all in my mind, as I have read the de- 
bates at the Convention and the debates 
which took place at all the State conven- 
tions with reference to the ratification 
of the Constitution, that that was one 
of the main items discussed. The Sen- 
ator is exactly correct in saying that 
except for the fact that the States 
themselves retained the right and the 
power to decide who shall or shall not 
vote, and to spell out the qualifications, 
the Federal Constitution would never 
have been adopted. There is no dispute 
about that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that that 
is the basic reason, reinforced by the 
fact that that principle had always been 
brought forward in connection with this 
subject matter? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Is not that the basic 
reason why the Constitution, 
in spirit as well as in fact, is a compact 
and, except under the most extreme con- 
ditions, politically sacred ground, so to 
speak, and should not be disturbed? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As I pointed out in response to the 
questions asked by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin], some Members of Congress like 
to use civil rights as a means of induc- 
ing the people back home to vote for 
them. In other words, they use civil 
rights as a means of showing that they 
are trying to do something for cer- 
tain minority groups as a means of at- 
tracting their votes. 

I have been a Member of the Senate 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
Never have I attended a session of Con- 
gress when we did not have some so- 
called civil rights legislation to contend 
with. All such measures are presented 
by some Members to excite the folks 
back home. It occurs to me that if all 
the laws which have been passed by 
Congress on the subject of the electorate 
of the States were enforced, there would 
be no need of any further so-called civil 
rights legislation. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator’s State 
has seen fit, under its power to prescribe 
qualifications for voters, to change its 
law, and no longer has a poll tax. From 
his many years of public service, both 
here and in his home State, does not the 
Senator believe it is a basic principle of 
our dual system of government that this 
question should be left to each State for 
its own decision, rather than to have the 
other States, by a constitutional amend- 
ment, simply sweep the others off the 
board, contrary to the wishes of their 
people? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Only five States have not taken 
such action. Every State must pass 
upon this question and decide whether 
it wants a poll tax or not; whether it 
wants to have its people know how to 
read or write or to own property if they 
have the privilege of voting. The right 
to spell out qualifications for voters or 
electors has always been left to the 
State, and I hope it will remain there. 

Mr. STENNIS. Another illustration 
is that one great State, New York, re- 
quires its voters to be able to read the 
English language. Even if the Senator 
from Louisiana did not agree with that 
requirement as being a sound measure, 
would it not shock him to think of trying 
to impose his will on the State of New 
York and make that State change its 
requirement anyway? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not impose 
it on New York. 

(At this point Mr. SMITH of Massa- 
chusetts took the chair as Presiding 
Officer.) 


BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATOR SMITH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

think it is time that the Senate was made 

aware of the fact that the present Pre- 
siding Officer cf the Senate, the distin- 


Senator from Massachusetts 


this young man. In my opinion, since 
his term of service began in this body, 
he has been one of its outstanding 
Members.. 

I have said before, and I say again, 
that I myself feel very regretful that the 


been a conscientious, a diligent, a co- 
operative, and an understanding Sena- 
tor. I hope that when he leaves us, it 


knows that he will always be welcome in 
this body. The floor will always be his 
whenever he wishes to see us. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
more than pleased to join with the dis- 


ate a happy birthday. I am proud to 
join my own wishes with the many 
others he: will receive today. 


WITHDRAWAL OF SOVIET FORCES 
STATIONED IN LATVIA, LITHUA- 
RESOLUTION 
Mr: MILLER. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the senior Senator from Iowa 

[Mr.. HICKENLOOPER] and myself, I sub- 

mit for printing and appropriate ref- 

erence a concurrent resolution calling 
upon the President of the United States 
to seek, through the United Nations: or 
otherwise, a. withdrawal of Soviet. forces 
stationed in Latvia, Lithuania, and 

Estonia, and the holding of free elec- 

tions in those nations, to the end that 

they may once again live as free, inde- 
pendent, sovereign members of the com- 
munity of nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 64), submitted by Mr. MILLER (for 
himself and Mr. HicKENLOOPER), was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), 

Whereas the Charter of the United Nations 
declares as one of its purposes the develop- 
ment of friendly relations among nations 
based “on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples”; 
and 

Whereas the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics: has by force suppressed the free- 
dom of the people of Latvia, Lithuanta, and 
Estonia and continues to deny them the 
right of self-determination by free elections; 
and 

Whereas suppression of the freedom of the 
peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia is 
an invitation to violence and threatens the 
peace: Therefore be it 

Resolved that it is the sense of the Senate 
(the House of Representatives coneurring) , 
That the President of the United States 
should seek through the United Nations and 
otherwise to bring about the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces stationed in Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia and the holding of free elections 
in those nations to the end that they may 
once again Hve as free, independent and 
sovereign members of the community of 
nations, 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, several 
Iowans have written to me, requesting 
that my colleague and I submit such a 
concurrent resolution. Among them is 
the Reverend Simon Morkunas, admin- 
istrator of St. Casimir's Church, Sioux 
City, Iowa. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from Father Morkunas be 
printed at this point im the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. CASIMIR’S. CHURCH, 
Sioux City, Iowa, February 6, 1962. 
Hon. JACK MILLER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear. SÉNarTor: Whether we like it 
or not, we must admit, as the facts clearly 
show, the Soviet communism without any 
sacrifice om its part. has) made enormous 
gains in its efforts to dominate the world. 
One by one nations are being taken over at 
the very tip of the noses of the Western 
powers. 

The time has come for the free Western 
Powers: to admit and recognize the fact that 
Soviet communism has only one essential 
goal: the complete and total domination of 
all nations by the Soviets. It is time, there- 
fore, to cease dillydallying and to take 
positive and concrete steps to stop the ever- 
increasing menace of communism. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a 
resolution which I kindly ask you to intro- 
duce in the Senate for passage. I realize 
it concerns the Baltic nations but it is. my 
conviction. that positive and concrete action 
with regard to the Baltic nations will do 
much to stop the Soviets from making fur- 
ther gains in their untiring efforts to make 
the world safe mot for democracy but for 
Soviet communism, 

With my sincerest gratitude for your co- 
operation in this most urgent matter, I 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Rev. SIMON MORKUNAS, 
Administrator. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I think 
it worthwhile to point out that resolu- 
tions relating to the liberation of the 
Baltic States: have previously been sub- 
mitted at this session of Congress. One 
is Senate Concurrent Resolution 63, sub- 
mitted by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE]. It ap- 
pears at page 3604 of the Recorp of 
March 8, 1962. 

Another is House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 444, which may be found at. page 
3434 of the Recorp.. 

Another is House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 439, which may be found at page 
2966 of the RECORD. 

Furthermore, during the Ist session 
of the 87th Congress, four similar reso- 
lutions were submitted. One, Senate 
Concurrent. Resolution 12, was submitted 
by the distinguished senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], and may 
be found im the CONGRESSIONAL- RECORD, 
volume 107, part 2, page 1728. 

Another is House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 153, which may be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, volume 107, part 
2, page: 2036. 

Another is House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 163, which may be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 
2, page 2245. 

Finally, House Concurrent. Resolution 


195 may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Record, volume 107, part 3, page 3833. 
Also, resentative CHARLES B. 


Rep: 
Hoeven, of the Eighth Congressional 
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District of Iowa, has submitted a reso- 
lution identical to the one which Senator 
HICKENLOOPER and I have submitted 


I believe the substantial interest in 
resolutions. of this nature indicates a 
strong feeling on the part of many Mem- 
bers of Congress that this is one of many 
ways in which the free world can seize 
the offensive from the Communist world. 
Instead of constantly reacting to every 
whim and faney of Mr: Khrushchev and 
the other leaders of the Kremlin, it is 
about. time that. the free world, and the 
United States in particular, should take 
the offensive in calling for the freeing of 
the captive peoples. It seems to me that 
this is one of the first places to start. 


U.S: SUPREME: COURT DECISION IN 
TENNESSEE REAPPORTIONMENT 
CASE: 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, for some 
time there has been pending in the 
Supreme Court of the United States the 
case of Baker against Carr, a civil action 
to redress alleged deprivation of Federal 
constitutional rights because of the 
failure of the Legislature of Tennessee to 
reapportion itself since 1901 in accord- 
ance with the State’s constitution, which 
requires reapportionment within every 
10 years, to reflect the changes in the 
State’s population and relative changes 
in the populations of the various 
counties. 

Mr. President, today the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was handed down in the case of Baker 
against Carr; and it is one of the most 
important and most timely in the his- 
tory of the Court. It has given life to 
an unwritten law which has been in- 
eubating under the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment of the 
Constitution. The unwritten law stands 
for the proposition that, although the 
States retain the right to determine how 
their respective legislatures are to be 
established and the qualifications for the 
voters to elect the legislators, a majority 
of the people should control at least one 
house of a State legislature. Com- 
promise is the lifeblood of the legislative 
process, Mr. President. If a majority of 
the citizens of a State control one house 
of the legislature, they have the bargain- 
ing power to work with a house which 
represents area or property interests to 
achieve compromise legislation, 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Baker against Carr provides 
no immediate relief to citizens of a State 
who have been aggrieved because of the 
violation of this unwritten law. The 
Court held that dismissal of the case by 
the local Federal district court was in 
error, and remanded it for trial and for 
the fashioning of such remedy as is ap- 
propriate. What is so important is that 
the Supreme Court will no longer permit 
the lower courts to agree, as the Federal 
distriet court did in this case, that a leg- 
islature is in violation of a State con- 
stitution, that rights of citizens have 
been impaired, and that the evil is “a 
serious one which should be corrected 
without further delay,” but at the same 
time to dodge the problem by merely say- 
ing “the remedy does not lie with the 
courts.” 
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Mr. President, the unwritten law to 
which I have referred has remained un- 
written because it is only within the 
last 25 years that population shifts, 
growth of metropolitan areas, and in- 
creased costs of local government have 
brought about a genuine awareness of 
its importance. The awareness has been 
accompanied by frustration. People in 
the large counties, including many rural 
residents who live in those counties, see 
laws passed which they do not want, or 
bills defeated which they want—by leg- 
islatures in neither house of which they 
have a fair voice. When they have here- 
tofore gone to the courts, they have al- 
most always been told that theirs is a 
“political” problem, and that they must 
turn to the legislature for relief. When 
relief has not been forthcoming, they 
have had no choice but to turn to the 
Federal Government. Thus, there has 
been a steady dilution of the power and 
viability of the sovereign States; and if 
it is continued, it could mean destruction 
of the Republic for which our flag stands 
and to which we so often pledge our 
allegiance. 

It so happens that the Baker against 
Carr case involves the failure of the Leg- 
islature of Tennessee to reapportion it- 
self in accordance with the Tennessee 
constitution, which appears to provide 
for control of at least one house of the 
legislature by a majority of the people of 
Tennessee. Further clarification may be 
required in situations in which the State 
legislature has carried out reapportion- 
ment in accordance with the State con- 
stitution, but where the constitution it- 
self prevents apportionment in such a 
way as to give a majority of the people 
control of at least one house of the legis- 
lature. In such a situation, the citizens 
of the State have heretofore had no re- 
course except to seek an amendment to 
the constitution. Where the State con- 
stitution gives the people the initiative, 
they do have a remedy. But where the 
citizens do not have the initiative, they 
must turn to the legislature; and a legis- 
lature in which the people control 
neither house is usually reluctant to ini- 
tiate a constitutional amendment. The 
decision of the Supreme Court paves the 
way for a Federal decision that the con- 
stitution of a State itself is violative of 
the 14th amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution and for appropriate relief to 
the citizens of that State. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to point 
out that the Iowa Legislature has of its 
own volition taken positive steps to 
amend the State constitution in such a 
manner as to provide for control of one 
house of the legislature by a majority 
of the people and to insure prompt re- 
apportionment if the legislature itself 
fails to act. This action has come about 
only after much debate, public informa- 
tion programs of civic and farm organi- 
gations and of the press, and the hard 
work of legislators who were statesmen 
enough to surrender the power which 
they possessed. I hope that other legis- 
latures will take similar action in the 
near future, so that the power of the 
Federal courts will not have to be in- 
voked, and so that the increasing trend 
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toward centralized Federal Government 
will be reversed. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
ofa quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Byelo- 
russian Independence Day is celebrated 
on the 25th day of March each year. 
The Byelorussian people gained their in- 
dependence 44 years ago, but it was 
short lived because the Communist So- 
viet Union put the Byelorussians behind 
the Iron Curtain. These people are in 
the same position as the people of 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and others who are 
behind the Iron Curtain and all of them 
are looking to America and the rest of 
the free world for moral support and for 
a ray of hope that some day they may be- 
come free. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from Mr. Nikodem Zyznieuski, president 
of the Byelorussian-American Youth 
Organization in the State of Illinois, co- 
signed by the secretary, Mrs. Vera Z. 
Romuk, which is a very informative 
paper on the problems created by the 
Soviet Union to the Byelorussians behind 
the Iron Curtain. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be made a part of my 
statement at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
YOUTH ORGANIZATION, 
IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, Ill., March 19, 1962. 
Hon. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

OUR DEAR SENATOR DMKSEN: On Sunday, 
March 25, falls the 44th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of Byelorussia 
and the Americans of Byelorussian descent in 
Illinois will dedicate this day especially to 
freedom and democracy of Byelorussia. There 
will be prayers offered for our Byelorussian 
kinsmen behind the Iron Curtain and special 
programs had, particularly here in Chicago, 
to pay our tribute to once free people. 

It is also hoped that the day of March 25 
will not pass without notice on the part of 
our American public and particularly our 
leaders on the local, State, and National 
level. We, therefore, would also greatly ap- 
preciate your mention of this day in Con- 
gress. 

The Americans of Byelorussian descent, 
whose kinsmen are still kept in bondage in 
their homeland occupied by Soviet Russia, 
believe that it is our duty not only to revive 
and demonstrate the hope for freedom which 
our kinsmen still cherish in their occupied 
homeland but also to constantly: 

1. Remind our own American people in 
general, and our local, State, and National 
Governments in particular, that the Byelo- 
russian nation is still subjected to brutality 
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by Communist Russia, to ruthless suppres- 


sion of its freedom, liquidation of its national ` 


independence, destruction of its culture and 
religion, the genocidal policies practiced 
against its people with untold losses of hu- 
man lives, and severance of all contacts with 
the free world. 

2. Inform our American leaders and the 
public that despite Russia’s attempts to 
eradicate all Byelorussian traditions and na- 
tional traits, the Byelorussian people were 
never willing to forgo and forget their dis- 
tinct national identity, their language, and 
their history of struggle, and that they have 
always wanted to regain their freedom and 
national independence. 

3. Appeal to our American leaders to de- 
clare their sympathy for the people of Bye- 
lorussia and pledge themselves to constantly 
remind the people of the world, including 
Russian Communists, that the American 
people have not forgotten and shall not for- 
get the efforts of the Byelorussian people to 
gain their rightful place among the free na- 
tions of the world. 

We also wish to bring to your attention 
at this time the fact that the American citi- 
zens of Byelorussian descent have been 
greatly disturbed and terrified by the in- 
creased inflow of the Communist propa- 
ganda in the Byelorussian language not only 
in the form of printed matter but also by 
means of radio broadcasts to this continent 
recently. The newsletter is called the Voice 
of the Homeland and is aimed at every Byelo- 
russian immigrant in the free world. Its 
purpose is twofold: To lure the Byelorussian 
immigrants in the free world by deceitful 
methods to return to their Communist-oc- 
cupied homeland and to smear the Byelo- 
russian leaders in the free world so that they 
would lose support of their kinsmen abroad. 
As stated below the title of the newsletter, 
it is published by the Byelorussian section 
of the Committee for the Return to Home- 
land and the Development of Cultural Ties 
Among Byelorussian Kinsmen Abroad. It 
has been published for the eighth consecutive 
year upon approval by the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and is a weekly publica- 
tion, consisting of four pages of the finest 
grade paper. 

We are enclosing copies here, one showing 
the title of the Byelorussian language news- 
letter and another, which appears on the last 
page of this same paper, being always page 
four, showing time of broadcasts and other 
pertinent information to Western Europe and 
the United States and Canada with those 
in the Byelorussian language circled in red 
by the undersigned, along with our transla- 
tion of broadcast information into English. 
We would greatly appreciate your action 
along this line either to completely stop the 
inflow of Communist propaganda to this 
country in the Byelorussian language or 
demand that the Russians allow free flow of 
publications in the Byelorussian language 
to Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
from the free world. 

Also, we wish to request you to again re- 
new your inquiries as to the possibility of 
initiating at the present time Byelorussian 
language broadcasts over the networks of 
the Voice of America to counter the Commu- 
nist propaganda broadcasts directed to the 
United States and Canada in the Byelorussian 
language to a small number of Byelorussian 
immigrants here. 

Being of Byelorussian descent, we are 
deeply concerned because of omission of the 
Byelorussian language by the Voice of Amer- 
ica administration in the past. Inquiries 
made of the Voice of America administra- 
tion directly by the Byelorussian-American 
organizations and by you, Senator DIRKSEN, 
on behalf of Byelorussian language in recent 
years have been justified only by lack of 
funds. It is interesting to note, however, 
that there are sufficient funds for broad- 
casts to the Soviet Union in the languages 
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of nationalities much smaller than Byelo- 


Since the Byelorussian language, which is 
spoken, acco’ to Soviet official statistics, 
by 8 million people is still being disregarded 
by our Government as perhaps unimportant 
it cannot but lead the Byelorussian- 
American community to believe that our 
Government is still opposed to application 
of the principle of self-determination to 
Byelorussians, when at the same time this 
principle is upheld by the U.S. Government 
and guides its foreign policy. 

We further believe that if the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is Justified to make great efforts and 
spend huge amounts of money to broadcast 
only to a small number of Byelorussian im- 
migrants on this continent, that the U.S. 
Government should be more justified to 
consider that 8 million Byelorussian people 
behind the Iron Curtain deserve the confi- 
dence of the free world to hear the Voice of 
America broadcasts in their own language. 

Thank you for whatever action you may 
take with respect to the above matters. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT’S FAIL- 
URE TO PROSECUTE COMMU- 
NISTS. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, there 
has, of course, been a great deal of dis- 
cussion on the poll tax issue. I think 
it is unfortunate that we dwell on a mat- 
ter of this nature when there are so 
many important issues that deserve the 
attention of this body. We have talked 
a great deal here about the relationship 
of the poll tax issue to the American 
Federal system, the constitutional sys- 
tem. I would like to emphasize one as- 
pect of this question, the threat of the 
Communist Party internally in this 
eountry. 

Some persons have held that the Com- 
munist. Party does not constitute much 
of a threat, that there are only 8,000 or 
10,000 members of that party in this 
country; and, so far as any open ad- 
vocacy of the Communist faith is con- 
cerned, I am sure that not too many 
Americans would be inclined to follow 
them. However, they are a small, care- 
fully organized, highly disciplined group, 
work in very insidious ways, and wield 
an influence out of all proportion to 
their numbers. Witness the vast num- 
ber of Communist front organizations 
that can be found on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list, and note the large number 
of people, perhaps most of whom are not 
Communists, who belong to those groups. 
So they can deceive well-meaning per- 
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sons who might conceivably be opinion 
leaders in the United States. 

I notice that the Justice Department 
has failed to vigorously prosecute Com- 
munists in this country. I would like to 
go into the background of this issue a 
little. 

On September 23, 1950, the Congress of 
the United States passed, over the veto 
of the President, the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, which is popularly known 
as the McCarran Act, after the late Hon. 
Pat MeCarran, then chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

On December 21, 1950, the Senate, 
by approval of Senate Resolution 366, 
created the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and instructed it to “make a complete 
and continuing study of the adminis- 
tration, operation, and enforcement” of 
the aet, of other laws relating to espion- 
age, sabotage, and the protection of the 
internal security of the United States, 
and of the “extent, nature, and effects 
of subversive activities in the United 
States.” 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Mr. President, the i&w consists of two 
parts, title I and title II respectively. 
Title I is known as the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Act of 1950 and title II is 
called the Emergency Detention Act of 
1950. 

Section 2 of the act sets forth im 15 
numbered paragraphs certain findings 
based on “evidence adduced before the 
various committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives.” I shall sum- 
marize these findings at this time, and 
read them verbatim into the RECORD 
later in this statement, for it was these 
findings that convinced the Congress of 
the necessity for legislation. 

Congress, found, for example, that 
“there exists a world Communist move- 
ment,” consisting of a “worldwide rev- 
olutionary movement. whose purpose it 
is, by treachery, deceit, infiltration into 
other groups—governmental and other- 
wise—espionage, sabotage, terrorism, 
and any other means deemed necessary, 
to establish a Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship in the countries throughout 
the world through the medium of a 
worldwide Communist organization.” 

The direction and control of this 
movement was found to be vested in and 
exercised by the Communist dictatorship 
of a foreign country, not named in the 
act, but whose precise identity is well 
known at this time, as no doubt it was 
then. 

This foreign Communist dictatorship, 
it was further found, establishes action 
organizations in various countries, those 
organizations being part of a worldwide 
Communist organization and controlled 
by the foreign dictatorship. 

These Communist action organizations 
seek to bring about the overthrow of 
existing governments by any available 
means, including force if necessary and 
to set up in their stead local Communist 
dictatorships subservient to the parent 
dictatorship. 

These Communist organizations are 
organized on a secret, conspiratorial 
basis and operate to a substantial extent 
through Communist fronts, which are 
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maintained and used so as to conceal 
their true character and membership. 
The Congress further declared that all 
of the foregoing findings of fact pre- 
sented a clear and present danger to the 
security of the United States and to the 
existence of free American institutions, 
and make it necessary, in order to main- 
tain the national status quo, to enact ap- 
propriate legislation to prevent the Com- 
munist movement from accomplishing its 
purpose im the United States. 
COMMUNIST-ACTION ORGANIZATION 


The act. defines. a. “Communist-action 
organization” as “any organization in the 
United States,” other than one diplo- 
matieally accredited, which is “substan- 
tially directed, dominated, or controlled 
by the foreign government or foreign or- 
ganization controlling the world Com- 
munist movement,” and which “operates 
primarily to advance the objectives” of 
that movement “as referred to in sec- 
tion 2.” 

COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATION 


A “Communist-front organization” is 
defined as “any organization in the 
United States” which is “substantially 
directed, dominated or controlled by a 
Communist-action organization” and “is 
primarily operated for the purpose of 
giving aid and support to a Communist- 
action organization, a Communist for- 
eign government, or the world Commu- 
nist movement.” 

REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS 


Under the general provisions of this 
act, each “Communist-action”—7(a)— 
and “Communist-front’’—7(b)—organ- 
ization in the United States is required 
to register with the Attorney General of 
the United States, on a form prescribed 
by him by regulations, as the one or 
other type of organization. Registra- 
tion is to be effected within 30 days after 
the enactment of the act, or in the case 
of an organization which becomes regis- 
terable after the act passage, within 30 
days after becoming registrable. In 
the case of an organization which does 
not voluntarily register and which is 
subsequently ordered to register by the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, reg- 
istration must be effected within 30 days 
after the Board’s order becomes final. 

THE REGISTRATION STATEMENT 


The registration process includes the 
submission of a registration statement, 
to be prepared in accordance with reg- 
ulations, containing certain specified in- 
formation. The information is to in- 
clude, first, the name and address of the 
organization; second, the name, address, 
title, and duties of each officer of the or- 
ganization, including each person who 
has been an officer at any time during the 
preceding year; third, an accounting of 
all funds received and spent, by the or- 
ganization during the preceding year, 
including the sources. of the funds and 
the purposes of the expenditures; fourth, 
applicable to action. organizations only— 
the name and address of each member of 
the organization, including each person 
who has been a member at any time dur- 
ing the preceding year; fifth, any aliases 
that may ever have been used by any of- 
ficer or member required to be listed; and, 
sixth, a list of all printing presses and 
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other mechanical devices used in print- 

ing in the possession or control of the 

organization, its officers, or members. 
REGISTRATION BY INDIVIDUALS 


If a Communist-action organization 
or Communist-front organization should 
fail to register or to file a registration 
statement or annual report, as required 
by section 7, it is the duty of the execu- 
tive officer and of the secretary of the 
organization—or the individuals per- 
forming the usual duties of such of- 
ficers—and of such other officers as the 
Attorney General may by regulations 
prescribe, to register for the organiza- 
tion or to file the registration statement 
or annual report, as the case may be. 

The act specifies two conditions under 
which individuals, as members of a Com- 
munist-action organization, are required 
to register personally with the Attorney 
General. These are: First, if there is in 
effect a final order of the Board requir- 
ing the action organization to register 
and more than 30 days elapse without 
compliance, it becomes the duty of each 
member of the organization to register 
personally; second, if a Communist- 
action organization registers but fails to 
list all the names of its members, each 
member not on the list, who knows the 
organization to be registered and to have 
omitted his name, must himself register 
within 60 days after obtaining such 
knowledge. In either case, the individ- 
ual is required to file a registration 
statement containing such information 
as the Attorney General may by regula- 
tion prescribe. 

The act was amended in 1954 so as to 
define a third category of Communist 
organization, the “Communist-infiltrated 
organization,” and to enact various re- 
strictive measures with respect to such 
groups. Under the act, as amended, 
Communist-infiltrated organizations are 
not subject to the registration require- 
ments of the act. They are, however, 
subject to Board orders determining 
them to be Communist infiltrated, which 
orders, when they become final, entail 
for such groups some of the legal con- 
sequences which attach to action and to 
front groups when registered or directed 
to register by a final Board order. 

ACTION BY ATTORNEY GENERAL 


On November 22, 1950, the Attorney 
General, pursuant to section 13(a) of the 
act, filed with the Board a petition for 
an order requiring the Communist Party 
of the U.S.A. to register as a Communist- 
action organization. The petition al- 
leged that the party was a Communist- 
action organization as defined in the act 
and set forth numerous allegations of 
fact in support thereof. The Communist 
Party, U.S.A., on February 14, 1951, filed, 
under protest, an answer denying gen- 
erally that it was a Communist-action 
organization as defined in the act. 

Numerous legal proceedings were had 
over a period of 9 years resolving cer- 
tain questions, after which the Supreme 
Court, in its October 1960 term, heard 
final arguments on the constitutional 
issues involved. 

DEFENSE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

In protesting the constitutionality of 

the act in general and its registration 
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provisions in particular, the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., contended, in principal 
part, that the Board hearing and the 
registration provisions are invalid as 
violative of the free speech, self-incrim- 
ination, and due process clauses of the 
Constitution. 
REPLY BY THE GOVERNMENT 


In answer to the above contentions, 
the Government argued in pertinent 
part: 

First. That the first amendment does 
not prohibit Congress from requiring 
registration of, and disclosure of infor- 
mation by, domestic organizations dom- 
inated by foreign agencies whose pur- 
pose it is to establish a Communist 
dictatorship in the United States. 

Second. That neither the registration 
provisions of the act, nor the Board’s 
order violated the fifth amendment’s 
prohibition against compulsory self- 
incrimination. 

Third. That the registration provi- 
sions are in accord with the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment. 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


The Supreme Court, on June 5, 1961, 
ruled: 

First. That section 7 of the act of 
1950, as amended, is not unconstitutional 
as a bill of attainder, restraint or free- 
dom of speech and association, impair- 
ment of the right against self-incrimina- 
tion, or denial of due process; that is to 
say, the Constitution does not prohibit 
the requirement, by the Congress of the 
United States, that the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., register with the Attorney 
General as a Communist-action organ- 
ization, pursuant to section 7 of the act. 

Second. That evidence of consistent, 
undeviating dedication of the Commu- 
nist Party, over extended periods of time, 
to programs of the Communist Interna- 
tional and the Soviet Union, justified 
the findings of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board that the Communist 
Party, U.S. A., is substantially directed, 
dominated or controlled by a foreign 
government, within the meaning of sec- 
tion 3(3) of the act, even though there 
is no proof that a foreign government 
has coercive power to exact compliance. 

Third. That the findings of the Board 
that the Communist Party advocated 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence, if 
necessary, satisfied the subversive ob- 
jectives test in sections 2 and 3(3) of 
the act, even though such finding does 
not encompass incitement to present use 
of force. 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION 

The final order to register, with re- 
spect to a designated Communist- 
action organization, became effective as 
of October 20, 1961. Since the Supreme 
Court had specifically designated the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., as a Com- 
munist-action organization, dominated 
and controlled by the Soviet Union, the 
party was obliged by law to register as 
such organization on or before mid- 
night of November 20, 1961, and, upon 
its failure to do so, its officers were re- 
quired to register within 10 days there- 
of, by midnight of November 30, 1961. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., failed 
to register as required on November 30, 
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1961. Prior to November 10, 1961, it had 
notified the Attorney General that its 
officers decline to execute and file regis- 
tration form IS-51, or registration state- 
ment IS-5l(a) on behalf of the party, 
as 1 by the act, and specifically 
stated: 


These declinations are made by each officer 
in the exercise of his privilege under the 
fifth amendment to ine Constitution not to 
be a witness against himself. The officers 
have adopted this means of asserting their 
respective constitutional privileges because 
a claim of privilege made in the name of an 
officer would tend to incriminate him and 
might constitute a waiver of his privilege. 

The undersigned and its officers also hereby 
inform you that it is their conviction that 
the Communist Party of the United States 
is not a Communist-action organization. 

On behalf of its members, the undersigned 
also hereby asserts the constitutional priv- 
ilege of each of them against self-incrimina- 
tion by the listing of his name as a member 
of the undersigned or the furnishing of 
any of the other information called for by 
forms IS-51 and IS-5la. 


A Federal grand jury sitting in the 
US. District Court of the District of 
Columbia returned an indictment on 
December 1, 1961, against the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., charging the party with 
having failed to register as a Communist- 
action organization as required by the 
act. The indictment consists of 12 
counts, 1 for each of the 11 days from 
November 20, 1961, the effective date 
of the registration order, to December 1, 
1961, and 1 other count for its fail- 
ure to file the required registration 
statement within 10 days after the fail- 
ure of the party, as a Communist-action 
organization, to do so. 

The party was arraigned on Decem- 
ber 8, 1961, and pled not guilty to all 
charges contained in the indictment. 
Upon motion of counsel for the party, 
the court granted a 30-day stay to 
permit the filing of appropriate motions. 
Trial was set for February 1, 1962. It 
has been postponed. 

Mr. President, I have had an exchange 
of correspondence with the Department 
of Justice concerning a matter of grave 
concern to millions of Americans. I am 
referring to the failure of the Attorney 
General to vigorously enforce provisions 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950, as 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 

On February 26 I addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Attorney General. 

Dran MR, ATTORNEY GENERAL: I have re- 
ceived a number of inquiries from constitu- 
ents regarding the Department of Justice's 
failure to prosecute known Communists who 
did not register in compliance with the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950. I, too, 
am curious. 

Would you please enlighten me on this 
matter? 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. TOWER. 


On March 1, I received the following 
reply to my letter, from J. Walter Yeag- 
ley, Assistant Attorney General, Division 
of Internal Security: 


Dear SENATOR Tower: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1962, to the Attorney General, re- 
lating to the registration of the Communist 
Party, its officers and members under the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, has been referred 
to this Division for reply. 

I am enclosing six copies of a statement 
setting forth in detail the status of the Com- 
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munist Party case as of February 1, 1962, in- 
cluding the action taken by this Dej ent 
to enforce the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

I trust that this information will prove 
helpful and if I can be of assistance in con- 
nection with any other matter, please do not 
hesitate to communicate with me. 

Sincerely, 
J. WALTER YEAGLEY, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


I should like to read into the RECORD 
the enclosure referred to by Mr. Yeag- 
ley, and then I shall comment on it. 
It is entitled “Steps Taken by the De- 
partment of Justice To Enforce the Pro- 
visions of the Internal Security Act in 
Accordance With the Decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Communist Party 
Case, as of February 1, 1962.” 


Following 10% years of litigation the Su- 
preme Court on June 5, 1961 upheld the con- 
stitutionality of an order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board which found the 
Communist Party to be substantially di- 
rected, dominated and controlled by the So- 
viet Union and required to register with the 
Attorney General as a Communist action or- 
ganization pursuant to the provisions of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. As a result of 
the Court's denial of the party’s petition for 
a rehearing the order of the Board became 
final on October 20. Under the law the 
Communist Party was required to register 
with the Attorney General within 30 days 
and to file a registration statement contain- 
ing the names and addresses of its officers 
and members at any time during the preced- 
ing year. The party was also required to 
furnish a complete accounting of its fi- 
nances and to list all printing presses in pos- 
session or control of the party. When the 
party refused to register by November 20 as 
required by the law, we presented evidence 
to a grand jury in the District of Columbia 
and on December 1, 1961, the Communist 
Party was indicted in 12 counts, including 
one count for each of the 11 days it had 
failed to register and account for its fail- 
ure to file a registration statement. 

The act provides that upon failure of the 
organization to register, certain officers must 
register for the organization within 10 days 
after such default. Thus the officers of the 
party—responsible for effecting its registra- 
tion—were required to comply on or before 
November 30 which they did not do, thereby 
rendering themselves subject to the criminal 
Mability of the act. The default of both the 
party and the officers imposed a duty upon 
current members of the party to register 
themselves on or before December 20. No 
member has yet registered with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

In enforcing the criminal liability of the 
act against defaulting party members we are 
compelled to follow a course of procedure 
entirely different from that now being pur- 
sued against the party. Before a member 
of the party may be prosecuted for failure 
to register under the act there must be 
outstanding against him a final order of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board deter- 
mining that he is presently a member and 
required to register. Proceedings before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board are ini- 
tiated by the Attorney General filing a peti- 
tion seeking an order requiring the indi- 
vidual member to register. Proof of such 
membership would have to be adduced at a 
public hearing with the constitutional safe- 
guards of confrontation and cross-examina- 
tion. The act further provides for a fully 
appellate review before any Board order be- 
comes final. In these circumstances there 
can be no criminal action against a default- 
ing member until such time as an order of 
the Board requiring him to register has been 
obtained and has become final followed by 
his noncompliance therewith. Worthy of 
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note with to the enforcement pro- 
cedures against a defaulting member is that 
criminal proceedings would have to be based 
upon his failure to comply with the final 
order of the Board requiring him to register. 


I digress at this point from quoting 
the arguments by the Department of 
Justice, to point out that the argument 
just mentioned, concerning the neces- 
sary prerequisite for criminal prosecu- 
tion, is the same argument which was 
raised by the defense counsel for the 
Communist Party. 

A number of sanctions upon the 
party’s activities and its membership 
also went into effect when the Board’s 
order requiring registration became final 
on October 20. These sanctions make it 
unlawful for the Communist Party or 
any persons on its behalf to transmit 
without appropriate labeling through 
the U.S. mail or by any means or instru- 
mentality of interstate or foreign com- 
merce any publications intended for dis- 
tribution among two or more persons. 
The labeling requirement also applies to 
public utterances on radio or television. 
In addition, these sanctions prohibit 
members of the Communist Party from 
applying for, renewing, using or at- 
tempting to use a passport and also from 
holding a job in a defense facility listed 
by the Secretary of Defense or any posi- 
tion in the Federal service. 

On January 24, 1962, the Department 
of Justice began the presentation of evi- 
dence of violations under the act to an 
investigative grand jury in the District 
of Columbia. The objective is to estab- 
lish that the Worker, the Midweek 
Worker, and perhaps other publications 
are being disseminated through the 
U.S. mails and in interstate and foreign 
commerce by the Communist Party and 
persons on its behalf in violation of that 
provision of the act which requires that 
such publications be properly labeled as 
disseminated by a Communist organi- 
zation. In addition, the grand jury is 
receiving evidence to determine who the 
officers of the party have been since No- 
vember 20, 1961, and to fix the criminal 
liability of such officers for failing to reg- 
ister the party after its default. Evi- 
dence is also being presented to enable 
the grand jury to determine whether 
there was an illegal conspiracy to violate 
the law. Numerous witnesses have al- 
ready been called before the grand jury 
and it is anticipated that a great many 
more will be called before this inquiry is 
completed. 

This unsigned statement was sent to 
me by the Assistant Attorney General 
as an enclosure to his letter. 

Mr. President, Mr. Yeagley’s letter 
suggests, in effect, that I send my con- 
stituents the statement I just read, as 
an explanation of “steps taken by the 
Department of Justice to enforce the 
provisions of the Internal Security Act.” 

This paper would serve to explain why 
the Justice Department has or has not 
been active in prosecuting the Commu- 
nist Party and its officials under the 
terms of the 1950 act and the decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court June 5, 1961. 

I have studied the outline of the steps 
taken, but I do not conclude that the 
effort by the Department of Justice has 
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been characterized by diligence or 
prosecutive zeal. 

First of all is the time factor—over a 
decade has elapsed since the passage 
of the McCarran Act and I would as- 
sume that that would be ample time to 
make exhaustive preparation for prose- 
cution forthwith as soon as the act were 
upheld by the Highest Court. The 
order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board became final last October 20. 
The Communist Party was indicted De- 
cember 1, 1961, for failure to register. 
I assume that the Department did not 
secure such an indictment until it had 
fully exhausted law and facts and was 
prepared as of that moment to prose- 
cute diligently. Yet I learned of the local 
press—News, March 1, 1962—that trial 
of the indictment is “off indefinitely.” 
The trial had been set for February 1, 
1962, and it would strike me that that 
was a feasible time to commence prose- 
cution of a case that came into final 
focus last June. I noted the absence of 
vehement objections to the postponement 
of the trial. 

A New York Times dispatch December 
2, 1961, reported that a complicated 
proceeding was in store against party 
leaders, a “laborious process,” according 
to the Attorney General as he alluded 
to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. Why the Congress should now 
confront a “laborious process” when the 
statute has been on the books nearly 11 
years is a problem of perplexity to me. 
The Internal Security Division was set 
up in July of 1954 as I recall and if it 
wasn’t the purpose of the Department 
of Justice to be prepared for just such 
a successful contingency, I have no idea 
why. 

I fail to find one suggestion or recom- 
mendation from the Department to the 
Congress to cope with the very problems 
of procedure or “laborious process” that 
are now contemplated. What was the 
Department waiting for? 

I now learn of the local press that two 
notorious Communists, who have been 
working sedulously toward the over- 
throw of this Government by force and 
violence—to wit, their Smith Act con- 
victions—have been indicted as of March 
15, 1962, for failure to register the party 
as required by the Internal Security Act. 
Ben Davis and Gus Hall were and are 
only two of the Communist hierarchy 
in this country. It is inconceivable to 
me with the excellent coverage provided 
by our Federal Bureau of Investigation 
that for a number of years our highest 
prosecutive agency has been so barren of 
probative evidence that prosecution 
must be limited to two party officials. 
Numerous subversive characters have 
emerged over the past decade, including 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, national chair- 
man; Claude Lightfoot, vice chairman, 
and Irving Potash, Hymen Lumar, and 
many others. There has been no secret 
of the propaganda and offensive of the 
Communist leaders. It is most disturb- 
ing that the legal picture is tightened to 
only two. 

If policy is involved, I would respect- 
fully urge that it be articulated. At this 
stage it is bewildering. The Attorney 
General is on record via the several 
media of this country as concluding that 
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the Communist Party consists of a mere 
handful—relatively—of 8,000 or 10,000 
Communists. Mr. Kennedy is so con- 
vinced that he believes “they do not have 
any power or following.”—Baltimore 
Sun, March 7, 1962. Perhaps this con- 
viction accounts for a lack of enthusi- 
asm, which feeling I noted in the At- 
torney General’s consideration of the 
abolition of the Internal Security Divi- 
sion—Washington Post, April 1, 1961. 
This policy may have some merit but in 
the economic category only. As long as 
the laws are on the books, I would urge 
an all-out enforcement, particularly in 
light of the virile language of the Con- 
gress pointing up the menace and ex- 
treme danger. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point title 
I, section 2, of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 with respect to the necessity for 
internal security legislation. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TITLE I 

Sec. 2. Congressional finding of neces- 
sity.—As a result of evidence adduced before 
various committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, the Congress finds that— 

(1) There exists a world Communist 
movement which, in its origins, its develop- 
ment, and its present practice, is a world- 
wide revolutionary movement whose purpose 
it is, by treachery, deceit, infiltration into 
other groups (governmental and otherwise), 
espionage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other 
means deemed necessary, to establish a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship in the coun- 
tries throughout the world through the 
medium of a worldwide Communist organ- 
ization. 

(2) The establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship in any country results in the 
suppression of all opposition to the party in 
power, the subordination of the rights of in- 
dividuals to the state, the denial of funda- 
mental rights of liberties which are charac- 
teristic of a representative form of govern- 
ment, such as freedom of speech, of the 
press, of assembly, and of religious worship, 
and results in the maintenance of control 
over the people through fear, terrorism, and 
brutality. 

(3) The system of government known as a 
totalitarian dictatorship is characterized by 
the existence of a single political party, or- 

on a dictatorial basis, and by sub- 
stantial identity between such party and its 
policies and the government and govern- 
mental policies of the country in which it 
exists. 

(4) The direction and control of the world 
Communist movement is vested in and ex- 
ercised by the Communist dictatorship of a 
foreign country. 

(5) The Communist dictatorship of such 
foreign country, in exercising such direction 
and control and in furthering the purposes 
of the world Communist movement, estab- 
lishes or causes the establishment of, and 
utilizes, in various countries, action organ- 
izations which are not free and independent 
organizations, but are sections of a world- 
wide Communist organization and are con- 
trolled, directed, and subject to the disci- 
pline of the Communist dictatorship of such 
foreign country. 

(6) The Communist action organizations 
so established and utilized in various coun- 
tries acting under such control, direction, 
and discipline, endeavor to carry out the ob- 
jectves of the world Communist movement 
by bringing about the overthrow of existing 
governments by any available means, includ- 
ing force if necessary, and setting up Com- 
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munist totalitarian dictatorships which will 
be subservient to the most powerful existing 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship. Al- 
though such organizations usually designate 
themselves as political parties, they are in 
fact constituent elements of the worldwide 
Communist movement and promote the ob- 
jectives of such movement by conspiratorial 
and coercive tactics, instead of through the 
democratic processes of a free elective sys- 
tem or through the freedom-preserving 
means employed by a political party which 
operates as an agency by which people gov- 
ern themselves. 

(7) In carrying on the activities referred 
to in paragraph (6) of this section, such 
Communist organizations in various coun- 
tries are organized on a secret, conspira- 
torial basis and operate to a substantial ex- 
tent through organizations, commonly 
known as Communist fronts, which in most 
instances are created and maintained, or 
used, in such manner as to conceal the facts 
as to their true character and purposes and 
their membership. One result of this 
method of operation is that such affiliated 
organizations are able to obtain financial and 
other support from persons who would not 
extend such support if they knew the true 
purposes of, and the actual nature of the 
control and influence exerted upon, such 
Communist fronts. 

(8) Due to the nature and scope of the 
world Communist movement, with the ex- 
istence of affiliated constituent elements 
working toward common objectives in vari- 
ous countries of the world travel of Com- 
munist members, representatives, and agents 
from country to country facilitates com- 
munication and is a prerequisite for the 
carrying on of activities to further the pur- 
poses of the Communist movement. 

(9) In the United States those individuals 
who knowingly and willfully participate in 
the world Communist movement, when they 
so participate, in effect repudiate their al- 
legiance to the United States, and in effect 
transfer their allegiance to the foreign 
country in which is vested the direction and 
control of the world Communist movement. 

(10) In pursuance of communism’s stated 
objectives, the most powerful existing Com- 
munist dictatorship has, by the methods 
referred to above, already caused the estab- 
lishment in numerous foreign countries of 
Communist totalitarian dictatorships, and 
threatens to establish similar dictatorships in 
still other countries. 

(11) The agents of communism have 
devised clever and ruthless espionage and 
sabotage tactics which are carried out in 
many instances in form or manner success- 
fully evasive of existing law. 

(12) The Communist network in the 
United States is inspired and controlled in 
large part by foreign agents who are sent 
into the United States ostensibly as at- 
tachés of foreign legations, affiliates of inter- 
national organizations, members of trading 
commissions, and in similar capacities, but 
who use their diplomatic or semidiplomatic 
status as a shield behind which to engage in 
activities prejudicial to the public security. 

(13) There are, under our present im- 
migration laws, numerous aliens who have 
been found to be deportable, many of whom 
are in the subversive, criminal, or immoral 
classes who are free to roam the country at 
will without supervision or control. 

(14) One device for infiltration by Com- 
munists is by procuring naturalization for 
disloyal aliens who use their citizenship as 
a badge for admission into the fabric of our 
society. 

(15) The Communist movement in the 
United States is an organization numbering 
thousands of adherents, rigidly and ruth- 
lessly disciplined. Awaiting and seeking to 
advance a moment when the United States 
may be so far extended by foreign engage- 
ments, so far divided in counsel, or so far 
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in industrial or financial straits, that over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence May seem pos- 
sible of achievement, it seeks converts far 
and wide by an extensive system of school- 
ing and indoctrination. Such preparations 
by Communist organizations in other coun- 
tries have aided in supplanting existing gov- 
ernments. The Communist organization in 
the United States, pursuing its stated ob- 
jectives, the recent successes of Communist 
methods in other countries, and the nature 
and control of the world Communist move- 
ment itself, present a clear and present dan- 
ger to the security of the United States and 
to the existence of free American institu- 
tions, and make it necessary that Congress, 
in order to provide for the common de- 
fense, to preserve the sovereignty of the 
United States as an independent nation, and 
to guarantee to each State a republican form 
of government, enact appropriate legislation 
recognizing the existence of such worldwide 
conspiracy and designed to prevent it from 
accomplishing its purpose in the United 
States. 


Mr. TOWER. Further, Mr. President, 
the extreme danger as well as the atti- 
tude of the Congress is stated with 
alarming clarity in section 2, “Findings 
of Fact,” of the Communist Control Act 
of 1954, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
FINDINGS OF FACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that the Communist Party of the 
United States, although purportedly a 
political party, is in fact an instrumentality 
of a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
of the United States. It constitutes an au- 
thoritarian dictatorship within a republic, 
demanding for itself the rights and privi- 
leges accorded to political parties, but deny- 
ing to all others the liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Unlike political parties, 
which evolve their policies and programs 
through public means, by the reconciliation 
of a wide variety of individual views, and 
submit those policies and programs to the 
electorate at large for approval and disap- 
proval, the policies and programs of the 
Communist Party are secretly prescribed for 
it by the foreign leaders of the world Com- 
munist movement. Its members have no 
part in determining its goals, and are not 
permitted to voice dissent to party objec- 
tives. Unlike members of political parties, 
members of the Communist Party are re- 
cruited for indoctrination with respect to its 
objectives and methods, and are organized, 
instructed, and disciplined to carry into ac- 
tion slavishly the assignments given them by 
their hierarchical chieftains. Unlike politi- 
cal parties, the Communist Party acknowl- 
edges no constitutional or statutory limita- 
tions upon its conduct or upon that of its 
members. The Communist Party is rela- 
tively small numerically, and gives scant in- 
dication of capacity ever to attain its ends 
by lawful political means. The peril in- 
herent in its operation arises not from its 
numbers, but from its failure to acknowledge 
any limitation as to the nature of its activi- 
ties, and its dedication to the proposition 
that the present constitutional Government 
of the United States ultimately must be 
brought to ruin by any available means, in- 
cluding resort to force and violence. Hold- 
ing that doctrine, its role as the agency of a 
hostile foreign power renders its existence a 
clear present and continuing danger to the 


security of the United States. It is the 
means whereby individuals are seduced into 
the service of the world Communist move- 
ment, trained to do its bidding, and directed 
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and controlled in the conspirational per- 
formance of their revolutionary services. 
Therefore, the Communist Party should be 
outlawed. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if the 
congressional mandate must fade be- 
cause of impedimenta in enforcement 
laws and apparatus, an explanation is 
due the legislative body for failure to 
advance the recommendations and sug- 
gestions required to plug the Communist 
loopholes. Surely there is no mistaking 
the intendment of the Congress that 
“there is a clear and present danger to 
the security of the United States,” 
though that finding of fact may collide 
with the opinion of the Department. 
And it would collide with the fact that 
a half-dozen fanatic conspirators of the 
Communist stripe turned over the 
secrets of the atomic bomb to Russia. 
The frenetic zeal of 8,000 to 10,000 Com- 
munists, equally applied, is enough to 
paralyze the imagination. I would like 
to see a matching in dedication and zeal, 
on behalf of our Government, against 
that fanaticism. 

Let me emphasize again that, while 
these 8,000 or 10,000 may not be able 
to make a direct Communist appeal to 
many people of the United States, never- 
theless, because of their organization, 
their discipline, and their insidious 
methods, they can wield an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 
That many of them are actively engaged 
in espionage is apparent. 

In addition, let me observe on the 
legal side that I do not understand how 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
fits into the criminal environs. It is an 
administrative agency only, not a ju- 
dicial but a quasi-judicial forum. Its 
standard of proof is not “beyond rea- 
sonable doubt” but merely upon “a fair 
preponderence of the evidence.” It took 
several years for the Board to find one 
labor union, the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union, a Communist-infiltrated 
organization. I hesitate to predict how 
many years would be required to find 
8,000 to 10,000 Communists just that— 
Communists. No more effective repeal 
pragmatically of the entire internal se- 
curity program can be comprehended. 

I would urge that, upon failure of in- 
dividual officials and members of the 
Communist Party to register, the con- 
centration be upon criminal jurispru- 
dence only—that the guilty ones be in- 
dicted summarily and brought to trial 
speedily. 

There is disagreement apparently 
about the meaning of section 15(a) of 
the 1950 act as it applies to criminal 
prosecution of individual members of 
the Communist Party U.S.A. for failure 
to register. The attorneys for the Com- 
munist Party contend that no individual 
may be prosecuted until there is in effect 
a final order of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board requiring him to register. 
I should think the argument of the Gov- 
ernment would be that the conditions 
precedent to the operation of section 
15(a) (2) would be at least disjunctive 
so that an individual required to register 
may be prosecuted either if there is in 
effect with respect to any organization” 
or “if there is in effect with respect to 
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any individual” a “final order of the 
Board requiring registration under sec- 
tion 7 or section 8.” The Government 
would, I think, point out that neither 
section 7(h) nor section 8 requires a 
citation of the individual member by the 
Board before the duty to register devolves 
upon him. The duty of the individual 
is related solely to the time elapsed after 
a Board order requiring the party to 
register has become final. 

The Government would be on firm 
ground, I believe, in contending that 
section 13 of the 1950 act gives the At- 
torney General an alternative forum to 
a criminal action brought under the 
provisions of section 15 and 15(c): 

Any individual who violates any provision 
of section 5, 6, or 10 of this title shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished * * +, 


I think that the expressions of the 
Congress that we face “a clear and pres- 
ent danger to the security of the United 
States” are lucid indeed. But if the 
language as to enforcement is not as 
clear as it should be, why, I inquire, did 
we have to wait literally years before 
concluding contrariwise, that the pro- 
cedures are “laborious,” to the extent the 
whole internal security program is 
bogged down with endless delays. 

I believe the whole program calls for 
security as to direction. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr, President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Texas yield 
for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska for a 
question. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Texas has stated that for years there 
has been more or less dragging of feet, 
in effect, on prosecutions under the Mc- 
Carran Act. Is it not true that a 1961 
decision of the Supreme Court cleared 
away much of the underbrush, consist- 
ing of many of the purported objections 
to taking more vigorous action, but that 
notwithstanding that fact there has still 
been a notable reluctance, apparently, 
to step forward vigorously to follow up 
the advantage given by the Supreme 
Court decision in this particular regard? 

Mr. TOWER. That is true. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
for emphasizing that point. Certainly 
prior to the decision upholding the con- 
stitutionality of this act, I am sure the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
been hard at work. I know the Bureau 
has been gathering evidence and doing 
the background work necessary to make 
possible effective prosecution immedi- 
ately following the decision on consti- 
tutionality. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yet is it not true that 
for weeks—in fact, for months—follow- 
ing that Supreme Court decision, 
although there had been ample back- 
ground and ample legal reason to pro- 
ceed forthwith in the matter of further 
prosecution, the Department of Justice 
nevertheless took an exceedingly long 
time even to make up its mind that any- 
thing additional could not or should be 
done? 

Mr. TOWER. That is true. Iam very 
much at a loss to understand why this 
delay has occurred. I think it is high 
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time that this situation was brought to 
the attention of Congress and that na- 
tional attention was focused on what 
has happened. It is my hope that the 
foot dragging will end and that some 
resolute action will be taken in the near 
future. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Texas for the forthright answers 
he has given to the questions asked by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 29 providing for 
the establishment of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a na- 
tional monument. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pend- 
ing motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MansFIELD] that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 29) providing for the estab- 
lishing of the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton as a national mon- 
ument. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. TOWER (when his name was 
called). I announce that I have a pair 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 


President, 
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Javits]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “nay.” There- 
fore I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCarruy], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYM- 
INGTON], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
would each vote “aye.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr, BUTLER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Morton], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Pennsy-- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent on official business, and 
his pair has been previously announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas, 62, 
nays 15, as follows: 


[No. 29 Leg.] 
YEAS—62 

Aiken Clark Hartke 
Allott Cooper Hickenlooper 
Anderson Cotton Holland 
Beall Curtis Hruska 
Bible Dirksen Jackson 
Boggs Dodd Jordan 
Burdick Douglas Keating 
Bush Dworshak Kefauver 
Byrd, W. Va Engle Kerr 
Cannon Fong Kuchel 
Carlson Goldwater Lausche 
Case, N.J Gruening Long, La. 
Church Hart Magnuson 
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Mansfield Murphy Smith, 
McGee Muskie Smith, Maine 
McNamara Neuberger Wiley 
Metcalf Pearson Williams, N.J. 
Miller Prouty Williams, š 
Monroney Yarborough 
Morse Randolph Young, Ohio 
Moss Saltonstall 
NAYS—15 

Byrd, Va. Hickey Russell 
Eastland Hill Sparkman 
Ellender Johnston Stennis 
Ervin McClellan Ta 
Fulbright Robertson Thurmond 

NOT VOTING—23 
Bartlett Hayden Pastore 
Bennett Humphrey Pell 
Butler Javits Scott 
Capehart Long, Mo. Smathers 
Carroll Long, Hawaii Symington 
Case, S. Dak. McCarthy Tower 
Chavez Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Mundt 


So the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD was 
agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
29) providing for the establishment of 
the former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a naticnal monument, 
which has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments on page 2, line 7, after 
the word “national”, to strike out “mon- 
ument” and insert “memorial”; at the 
beginning of line 8, after the amend- 
ment just above stated, to insert “How- 
ever, the Secretary shall rot establish 
the national memorial until he has satis- 
fied himself that the lands which have 
been donated are sufficient to assure the 
relocation of the Grange and adminis- 
tration and interpretation of the na- 
tional memorial.”; in line 13, after the 
word “national”, to strike out monu- 
ment” and insert “memorial”; in line 16, 
after the word “National”, to strike out 
“Monument” and insert “Memorial”, 
and in line 21, after the word “such”, 
to strike out “monument” and insert 
“memorial”; so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
take such action as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the former 
dwelling house of Alexander Hamilton 
(commonly known as The Grange), situated 
in New York, New York, as a national memo- 
rial. However, the Secretary shall not es- 
tablish the national memorial until he has 
satisfied himself that the lands which have 
been donated are sufficient to assure the re- 
location of The Grange and administration 
and interpretation of the national memorial. 

Sec. 2. (a) The national memorial estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior pur- 
suant to this joint resolution shall be desig- 
nated as the Hamilton Grange National 
Memorial and shall be set aside as a public 
national memorial to commemorate the his- 
toric role played by Alexander Hamilton in 
the establishment of this Nation. 

(b) The National Park Service, under the 


direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall administer, protect, and develop such 
memorial, subject to the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved August 25, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and the Act entitled “An Act to 
provide for the preservation of historic 
American sites, buildings, objects, and antiq- 
uities of national significance, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 21, 1935, as 
amended, 
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Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
sere to propound a parliamentary in- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the moment ap- 
propriate for me to offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
joint resolution now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rules and the precedents of the 
Senate, perfecting amendments to a till 
or a joint resolution have precedence 
over a substitute therefor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments to the joint resolu- 
tion be agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Just a moment, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, is it 
the Alexander Hamilton joint resolu- 
tion that is slated for early execution 
that is sought to be amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Without objection, the committee 
amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, for 
myself and the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr: 
MANSFIELD], and the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN], I send to the desk an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Strike all after the resolving clause, as 
amended, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That the following article is hereby pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution only if ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
by the Congress: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, for electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Representative in 
Congress, shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or any State by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 
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“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.’” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, relating to 
the qualifications of electors.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Am I correct in the 
assumption that a point of order against 
the amendment may be made at any 
time prior to the adoption of an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to pro- 
tect my rights. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I wish to 
make a few announcements. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 12 
O'CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate recesses tonight, it recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow instead of the 
hour of 9 o’clock previously agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe that Senators who have been 
questioning the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dırgsen] and me relative to committee 
meetings now understand that, at least 
until the Senate convenes tomorrow, 
they can proceed to hold regular com- 
mittee meetings. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND], the author and chief sponsor of 
the proposal now before the Senate, does 
not intend to speak tonight on the pro- 
posal, but will do so tomorrow after 
the Senate convenes. 

It is my understanding that at an 
appropriate time the distinguished sen 
ior Senator from Georgia (Mr. Russet] 
will make a point of order against th 
proposal now before the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I intend to make a 
point of order. I do not know what the 
Senator has in mind to do this evening, 
but at the appropriate time I intend to 
make the point of order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, aft- 
er consultation with the dis 
minority leader, it is the intention of the 
leadership to move, if there is no fur- 
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ther business to come before the Senate 
tonight, that it stand in 

Mr: SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I merely wish to 
ask a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will there be a 
morning hour tomorrow? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. No. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 29) 
providing for the establishing of the 
former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I address an in- 
quiry to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield for that 


purpose. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand the new amendment of the 
Senator from Florida. In order that the 
situation may be clarified, may I in- 
quire of the Senator from Florida if the 
new amendment strikes what was the 
former section 2 of his proposal? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, what he 
has said is correct. There are two other 
minor changes of which I think the Sen- 
ate should be apprised. 

First, the direct election, if any, of 
President and Vice President would be 
covered by the amendment in its pres- 
ent form, though the original form cov- 
ered only the electors for President and 
Vice President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Second, since section 
2 is eliminated, the requirement relative 
to a property qualification is also elim- 
inated, because section 2 related only to 
that provision. May I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois and to the 
Senate that all of the more important 
objectives in the original amendment are 
preserved: 

First, the imposition of a poll tax as 
a condition for voting for Federal elec- 
tive officials would be prohibited. 

Second, the imposition of any substi- 
tute tax in lieu of a poll tax would like- 
wise be prohibited. 

Third, the amendment would apply 
not only to the States, but to the Con- 
gress, which is a principal objective of 
the amendment. 

Fourth, I have made these changes in 
pursuance of a request from the distin- 
guished majority. leader, who felt that 
the issue could be simplified in that way 
without losing any of its vital com- 
ponents, and I have been very glad to 
accept that suggestion. 
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Lastly, I have offered the amendment 
with the joinder of the two distinguished 
leaders, at their specific request, so that 
it might be apparent that each of them 
is strongly supporting the amendment in 
the simplified form. 

Under no circumstances do I wish to 
strike out the joint sponsorship of any 
of the other 65 Senators who joined in 
the original amendment. 

The Department of Justice has sup- 
ported this position. Likewise, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee in the other body has sup- 
ported that position. I think we have 
simplified the issue and are proposing 
now an amendment which, by all means, 
should bė submitted to the States, and 
which I think would be very promptly 
ratified by the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
prepared substantially identical amend- 
ments, and I am very glad that we have 
heard an illustration of either conscious 
or unconscious parallelism. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Men of the same age 
must be pointed in the same direction in 
this matter, for whereas the distin- 
guished Senator is celebrating—if one 
celebrates at the age of 70—his birthday 
today, I expect to celebrate that same 
birthday before very long. So it must 
be that men of about the same age have 
their minds opened in the same direction 
on this question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 
whether it is in the germ plasma or not, 
I had intended to offer the same amend- 
ments to Senator Ho.tann’s original 
proposal. What I have said does not re- 
move my fundamental objection to the 
constitutional amendment process. I 
think it would be much better if we 
should proceed by way of statutory legis- 
lation. But some of my fears are re- 
moved by this new proposal. I am very 
glad the Senator from Florida agrees 
that some problems were inherent in the 
original draft of the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I make one ad- 
ditional comment? I have felt that the 
disposition of the majority leader to 
recess at this time was appropriate for 
many reasons, but particularly because 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], who with other 
Senators has an amendment which, as I 
understand the rules, would have to be 
passed upon before my amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, is not here to- 
day and I felt that we should make sure 
that he has time to arrive here so that 
he can handle his proposed amendment, 
with which I believe all Senators are 
acquainted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There was a fifth 
point that I forgot to mention earlier 
this evening. So far as I am concerned, 
I intend to move to table any and all 
amendments to the pending proposal, 
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because I want to see something tangible 
done. I do not want to see the present 
resolution confused to such an extent 
that it could possibly meet failure in 
the other body or in the Senate. There- 
fore I serve notice of my intention. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MILLER Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. I wonder if the majority 
leader would modify his intention in the 
event the proponent of the resolution 
would be willing to accept such an 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe that even 
to that extent I would object. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
understand the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, I wish to say again that 
I have no objection to any of the earlier 
cosponsors joining me as cosponsors of 
the proposed amendment. I do not be- 
lieve the distinguished majority leader 
intended to voice any such objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The question 
was—— 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to make 
my question clear. In the event that the 
sponsors—and certainly the main spon- 
sor of the amendment—were to consent 
to a proposed amendment, I should like 
to ask the distinguished majority leader 
whether he would persist in his position 
of proposing to table such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield to me, I say that in that respect 
I would keep an open mind. I want the 
joint resolution passed. I want it passed 
by the Senate and by the other body 
also. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wish 
to express appreciation on behalf of my 
colleague [Mr. Javits] to the Senator 
from Florida for the consideration which 
he has shown, because my colleague is 
unavoidably absent on official business 
today. 

I also wish to express my gratification 
over the fine rapport which seems to have 
been reached by both of the Senate’s 70- 
year-olds. I congratulate both of them. 
They are valued members of the Sen- 
ate. We are very fond of both of these 
septuagenarians. 

I should like to propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry to the Chair. Will it be in 
order to offer as an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the pending 
resolution a proposal to get rid of the 
poll tax by legislation, rather than by a 
constitutional amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Chair. 


ARCHBISHOP LEO BINZ 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 20 last, announcement was 
made that the Most Reverend Leo Binz, 
archbishop of Dubuque and metropolitan 
of the Ecclesiastical Province of Iowa, 
had been transferred by Pope John 
XXIII to become archbishop of St. Paul, 
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This is the first time in 124 years that 
an ordinary of Dubuque has been trans- 
ferred to another diocese, and for the 
third time in 111 years that Iowa has 
supplied St. Paul with a bishop. 

Archbishop Binz has been a dynamic 
and progressive leader of the Catholic 
Church, not only in the archdiocese of 
Dubuque and in the State of Iowa, but 
also in the United States. 

A native of Stockton, Ill., he served as 
secretary of the apostolic delegation in 
Washington. He was consecrated a 
bishop in 1942, and was transferred to 
Dubuque in 1949. It was my privilege 
to become acquainted with Archbishop 
Binz while he was stationed in Dubuque. 
I found him possessed of broad knowl- 
edge of the problems of the people of my 
State and wonderfully tolerant and 
understanding—all hallmarks of a great 
man and a great church leader. 

In the December 21, 1961, issue of the 
Witness, the lead editorial sets forth 
some tributes and a very brief résumé of 
some of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of Archbishop Binz. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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For the first time in 124 years an ordinary 
of Dubuque has been transferred to another 
diocese. And for the third time in 111 years 
Towa has supplied St. Paul with a bishop. 

These were the thoughts that came to mind 
when word was received from Washington 
that the Most Reverend Leo Binz, archbishop 
of Dubuque, had been transferred to the 
metropolitan see of St. Paul. 

In the year 1850 when St. Paul was cut off 
from the see of Dubuque, the vicar general of 
the Iowa diocese, the Reverend Joseph 
Cretin, was named first bishop of St. Paul. 
Sixty-one years later St. Paul returned the 
favor in the person of Archbishop James J. 
Keane who ruled the see of Dubuque from 
1911 until his death in 1929. 

After the death of the great Archbishop 
Ireland in 1918 the diocese of Des Moines 
supplied St. Paul with its second archbishop, 
the Most Reverend Austin Dowling. Iowa 
has been more than generous with its 
daughter see of St. Paul. 

When Archbishop Binz takes up his duties 
in St. Paul he will be returning to a State 
where he first began his episcopal labors. 
Minnesota is no stranger to the Iowa arch- 
bishop. He was bishop in Winona from 1942 
until his transfer to Dubuque in 1949. 

The new Minnesota archbishop is a native 
midwesterner. He has lived here most of his 
life. He knows the people, the religious spirit 
of the community and the fervor of the faith. 
Because he himself has been a part of it, he 
has been able to understand the needs of 
the people and provide sufficiently for them. 

We are not able at this time to adequately 
recount the great contributions Archbishop 
Binz has made, not only to the church in 
America in general but more specifically to 
the church in Iowa, particularly the archdio- 
cese of Dubuque. 

When he came to us in 1950 he was already 
well known especially among the clergy. He 
had attended Loras Academy and Loras Col- 
lege. Being a native of Stockton in Illinois, 
not far from Dubuque, he had visited this 
area many times. He himself tells the story 
of how as a young lad, in the company of 
his father, he met the archbishop of Du- 
buque and chatted with him on the street, 
little thinking at that time that Providence 
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would cast him in the role someday as arch- 
bishop of the venerable see of Dubuque. 

After he became a bishop in 1942 the fu- 
ture ordinary of Dubuque visited the eastern 
Iowa archdiocese many times, Archbishop 
Rohlman, whom he was to succeed, was a 
friend of long standing. When a student at 
the college he frequently served mass for 
Father Rohlman. And it was in Bishop 
Rohlman's home in Davenport that the fu- 
ture archbishop received his appointment 
as a secretary in the apostolic delegation in 
Washington in 1936. 

The new archbishop of St. Paul achieved 
many distinctions in the archdiocese of 
Dubuque. He was the first Dubuque prelate 
to be elected head of the National Catholic 
Educators Association and he was the first 
archbishop of Dubuque to be a member of 
the administrative board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

One of his first acts upon arriving in 
Dubuque in January of 1950 was to person- 
ally visit every parish and institution of this 
area. This was no easy task, but the young 
archbishop wanted to identify himself with 
every aspect of Catholic life in the 30 coun- 
ties of this archdiocese where he had been 
appointed to serve. 

Almost from the very moment of his ar- 
rival he became involved in the intricate 
workings of archdiocesan administration. 
No parish, no organization, no institution 
escaped his interest. The clergy, religious, 
and faithful found in their new archbishop 
a man of unlimited zeal, a tireless worker, 
a genuine shepherd. 

How can anyone forget the loving solici- 
tude he had for Archbishop Rohlman? In 
those days when the archbishop of Dubuque 
was meeting bravely the infirmities of old 
age, his coadjutor provided every comfort 
for him. It was a wonderful example. 

The archdiocese of Dubuque is a tidy dio- 
cese. It is well organized. Priests appointed 
by the archbishop knew that their responsi- 
bility was well defined and in the opera- 
tion of their work they have every confi- 
dence of the support of their archbishop 
which made their labors that much easier. 

In 1957 the archbishop convoked a synod. 
It is a model of practicality. It embodies the 
talent, the experience, and wisdom of the 
archbishop’s many years of service to the 
church. 

Archbishop Binz has done numerous 
things for the clergy, religious, and laity of 
this archdiocese. At a later date we will 
chronicle his nearly 12 years amongst us in 
a special tribute to his administration. But 
one thing we can say without peradventure 
of doubt and that is that Archbishop Binz 
has given us a worldwide vision of the Cath- 
olic Church which we previously didn’t pos- 
sess. He has given us new vision, new in- 
sight, into the wonders of the Catholic faith. 
He has transmitted to us an appreciation 
of the great glories that constitute the 
church of God. 

It must be remarked also that the arch- 
diocesan school system has had unparalleled 
growth in the past decade. The work of our 
central Catholic schools surely is a lasting 
tribute to his work among us. 

It would be a mistake to list brick and 
mortar contributions made by the arch- 
bishop, or any other prelate, without giving 
due deference to the very essential work of 
building up the spiritual kingdom which 
is the first claim on any servant of God. 

The American Martyrs Retreat House in 
Cedar Falls spells out the archbishop's de- 
termination to provide the basic things of 
the spiritual life. And from the very first 
moment of his accession to the see of Du- 
buque he proclaimed a eucharistic year and 
told his flock, “to increase their efforts to 
model their individual lives after the divine 
pattern of Christ, Our Lord.” 

With the things that counted the arch- 
bishop spent himself unselfishiy. Many 
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times during the past there were well- 
founded feelings that his talents would carry 
him to new fields of labor. Those feelings 
have now been confirmed in his translation 
to the daughters see of Dubuque, St. Paul. 

We who have worked closely with him over 
these thrice-blessed years appreciate how 
tolerant he has been of our struggling ef- 
forts; tolerant also of our mistakes and way- 
ward hearts. 

The people of St. Paul will find in their 
new archbishop a worthy successor to the 
greats of that noble section of the vineyard. 
The date of his episcopal consecration is the 
same as the powerful and unforgettable 
Archbishop John Ireland. He knew Arch- 
bishop Austin Dowling and worked hand in 
hand with his successor in the province of 
St. Paul, Archbishop John Gregory Murray. 

The late archbishop of St. Paul, the Most 
Reverend William O. Brady, was a classmate 
of the new metropolitan. 

Archbishop Binz will be faced with many 
new challenges. He will meet them straight 
forward as he has met many in the past. 
He will not shirk service or dodge duty. 

The prayers, many prayers, of a loyal Du- 
buque clergy, religious and laity will fol- 
low him in his new archdiocese. The mem- 
ory of his years with us will not easily fade 
and generations will hold his name in 
benediction. 

Ad multos annos, 


FLOOD RELIEF 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill directing the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to undertake 
an immediate study of alternative meth- 
ods of establishing a workable program 
to provide relief against flood disasters. 
The bill calls for a report to Congress no 
later than January 30, 1963, with recom- 
mendations for such a program and its 
estimated cost. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, the first question that 
this bill raises is: What is its purpose? 
We all know that in 1956 the Congress 
passed a Federal flood insurance pro- 
gram, providing an insurance, reinsur- 

ance and loan program to compensate 
— against losses by flood. Theo- 
retically this program needs only tech- 
nical updating and the appropriation of 
funds to put it into effective operation. 
But the House of Representatives in 1957 
refused by a vote of 218 to 186 to appro- 
priate any funds to implement the pro- 
gram and since then the program has 
been a dead letter. 

The savage storm that recently struck 
the Atlantic coast has revived interest 
in this program. It is my belief that 
this bill will provide the best means of 
finding out whether a genuinely work- 
able program can be established, what 
form it should take, and what its prob- 
able costs would be. And in view of the 
substantial opposition to the existing 
flood insurance program, it is my belief 
that legislation calling for this kind of 
broad-scaled study offers the best hope 
for allowing positive and constructive 
action to be taken in the reasonably 
near future. What is required immedi- 
ately is a modest appropriation for the 
expenses to carry out such a study. 

Mr. President, I would like briefly to 
outline my position on this matter and 
discuss some of the problems involved. 
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First, I strongly believe the Federal 
Government has an obligation to share 
at least part of the financial burden in 
sharing reasonable risks against flood 
disasters. 


The reason is simply that insurance 
against flood damage is unlike almost 
any other kind of insurance program. 
For example, a fire or automobile in- 
surance program can be achieved, be- 
cause every homeowner and every auto- 
mobile driver is subject to the possibility 
of a fire or automobile accident, 
and therefore, each homeowner or auto- 
mobile driver generally has an equal in- 
terest in seeking protection against such 
loss. Statistically we know that only a 
certain percentage of homeowners and 
a certain percentage of drivers will actu- 
ally suffer such a loss. So the risk can 
be spread over a broad base, and an in- 
surance program can be devised that is 
sound and within the financial range of 
most persons. 

But in the case of floods, the situation 
is entirely different. Floods do not pose 
an equal threat to every person in every 
part of the country. They only threaten 
certain coastal areas and river basins, 
and based on the history of past experi- 
ence, the probability of flooding within 
the vulnerable areas is much greater, for 
example, along some rivers and coastal 
areas than others. 

Thus any insurance program is likely 
to be heavily weighted with policies tak- 
en out by persons most vulnerable to 
flooding, either because of location or 
the structure of the property. The per- 
sons most interested in a flood insurance 
program will be those living at the wa- 
ter’s edge, so to speak. Those living on 
high ground, sufficiently inland from the 
coast, or in structurally sound dwellings 
on pilings will have little or no interest 
in the program at all. 

It is for precisely this reason that some 
kind of Federal assistance is essential, in 
order to spread the risk, as the risk is 
naturally spread in insurance programs 
for most other kinds of losses. 

The problem is how to find an equi- 
table balance between the interests of 
the general taxpayer who would not be a 
possible beneficiary and the needs of 
those who might be struck by the tragedy 
of a flood disaster that exceeds or wipes 
out their financial resources. 

In this connection, I can understand 
the concern of some Members of Con- 
gress who fear that the general taxpayer 
may suffer too great an imposition by be- 
ing called upon to share what clearly 
may be too excessive a risk by a person 
who may wish to build, from the stand- 
point of floods, a structurally unsound 
building in an area where Nature clearly 
intended that man should not trespass. 

It has been argued that there is a 
point beyond which we must say either 
you do not build at your own risk. 

The problem is to delineate that point 
to the satisfaction of Congress as a 
whole, for as I said before, up to that 
point I believe the Government can and 
should be prepared to help. 

That is why I believe a new and fresh 
approach to the problem is needed. The 
study called for in this bill will permit 
a reevaluation of the e program 
as well as the exploration of new ap- 
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proaches. When the study has been 
completed, Congress will be in a position 
to act in fuller knowledge of the prob- 
able costs and benefits of the various 
alternatives that are possible. 

For example, the administration 
might consider the possibility of a varia- 
ble risk premium insurance program, 
based on the Corps of Engineers, 
Geological Survey and other studies of 
flood frequency and extent of probable 
damage to different types of structures 
at different flood levels. I understand 
that such studies have already been un- 
dertaken in a few limited areas of the 
country. Such studies could be expanded 
to other flood-prone areas of the country 
to give the kind of detailed information 
that would permit an insurance program 
based on premiums scaled to the prob- 
able risks involved. 

Going a little further with these stud- 
ies, the administration could study the 
possibility of an insurance program 
which would exclude excessive risk areas 
for insurance purposes so that persons 
wishing to build in such areas would do 
so at their own financial risk. Or per- 
haps it would be feasible to reduce the 
Federal subsidy in such areas, or scale 
the subsidies to inverse proportion to 
the premium cost. 

It might be feasible and appropriate 
to initiate the present insurance program 
on a pilot basis to allow for the accumu- 
lation of some actual experience to deter- 
mine the workability of a permanent 
program. 

Or it might be that the study will 
determine that instead of an insurance 
program, an entirely new form of relief 
assistance of specified form and amount 
should be established to cope with the 
flood disasters. No doubt there are other 
avenues which might be profitably ex- 
plored. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope the 
Senate will give this bill its prompt and 
sympathetic consideration so that we can 
get underway as soon as possible in 
tackling this admittedly serious and 
complex problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3066) to authorize a study 
of methods of helping to provide finan- 
cial assistance to victims of future flood 
disasters, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
shall undertake an immediate study of 
alternative programs which could be estab- 
lished to help provide financial assistance to 
those suffering property losses in flood dis- 
asters, including alternative methods of Fed- 
eral flood insurance, as well as the existing 
flood insurance program, and shall report his 
findings and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent for submission to the Congress not later 
than January 30, 1963. The report shall 
include, among other things, an indication 
of the feasibility of each program studied, 
an estimate of its cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to property owners on the basis 
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of reasonable assumptions, and the legal 
authority for State financial participation. 
With respect to each method of flood insur- 
ance considered, the report shall include an 
indication of the schedule of estimated rates 
adequate to pay all claims for probable 
losses over a reasonable period of years, the 
feasibility of Federal flood plain zoning for 
the purpose of selecting areas which may 
be excluded from insurance coverage, and the 
feasibility of initiating a flood insurance 
program on an experimental basis in desig- 
nated pilot areas. There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as are 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 


WHY WRECK GOOD AIR SERVICE 
AND VIRTUALLY ALASKA’S ONLY 
TRANSPORTATION WITH THE 
OTHER STATES? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has announced 
an order investigating the Pacific North- 
west-Alaska Air Service. But it has 
already made clear its purpose to force, 
by consolidation and curtailment, elim- 
ination of one of Alaska-States princi- 
pal carriers, Pan American World 
Airways, to limit Northwest Orient Air- 
lines’ service to Alaska to a mere stop- 
off privilege incidental to Northwest's 
Orient service, and to force the con- 
solidation of the two other Alaska- 
States carriers, Pacific Northern Airlines 
and Alaska Airlines. I denounced this 
proposal on the floor of the Senate 
Thursday last as folly. 

As I pointed out then—Alaska has, for 
reasons reaching back into our history, 
negligible highway transportation. This 
is due to the complete exclusion, for 40 
years—from 1916 to 1956—of Alaska 
from all Federal aid highway legislation. 
In consequence, only a few of Alaska’s 
communities are served by highways. 
The Alaska Highway, built as a war 
measure through Canada in 1942 and 
then turned over to the Canadians, is 
still unpaved and connects only the few 
Alaskan cities which are connected with 
each other with the 48 States. 

As a consequence of the words ex- 
cluding Alaska” written into the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920—known in 
Alaska as the Jones Act—Alaska has 
been subject to a Seattle steamship mo- 
nopoly which has fastened upon us the 
highest steamship rates in the world and 
has managed steadily to increase them 
over the unceasing protests of Alaskans. 
Its passenger service was suspended 8 
years ago. 

Alaska has one railway—a short line 
extending from the part of Seward, 470 
miles northward to Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, 

In short, Alaska has either negligible 
or no railway, highway, or maritime 
service with the other States—vital 
arteries of transportation which other 
parts of the Union enjoy. 

In default of these, Alaskans and oth- 
ers have managed, in the face of great 
obstacles, only recently, and at long 
last, to build up first-rate air service 
between the 49th and the other States. 

The CAB now proposes to wreck it, 
and to substitute for competition of four 
excellent carriers a monopoly brought 
about by compulsion. It proposes to 
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eliminate wholly Pan American World 
Airways—which was the pioneer in de- 
veloping not only intra-Alaskan avia- 
tion, but the first to connect Alaska and 
the 48 States, and which is moreover 
an unsubsidized carrier. It proposes to 
make Northwest service to Alaska a mere 
incident in its foreign service. North- 
west is likewise an unsubsidized carrier. 
It proposes to consolidate Alaska Air- 
lines and Pacific Northern by means of 
a shotgun marriage. All four have been 
rendering excellent service. 

Why wreck virtually the only trans- 
portation which links Alaska to the rest 
of the Union? That is what the CAB 
proposal would achieve. It is a shock- 
ing and thoroughly misguided purpose. 

The proposal has not unnaturally 
evoked indignation and alarm in Alaska. 
The Alaska Legislature, now in session, 
promptly took notice of it and sent a 
telegram of protest to Chairman Alan 
S. Boyd, of the CAB. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
telegram be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 23, 1962. 
ALAN S. Boyp, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, Univer- 
sal Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The Legislature of the State of Alaska 
most vehemently protests the March 19 CAB 
order recommending reduced and monopo- 
listic air carrier service to and from Alaska. 
The recommendation is a disservice to the 
people of Alaska and the carriers who have 
pioneered and expanded their service to and 
in Alaska. Alaska needs more and improved 
service for its development and bitter ex- 
perience has demonstrated that we cannot 
get it by encouraging and creating trans- 
portation monopolies. We request that full 
scale hearings on the order be held in 
Alaska to better acquaint Board members 
and staff with the realities of our air trans- 
portation situation and needs. 

FRANK PERATROVICH, 
President of the Senate. 
Warren A. TAYLOR, 
Speaker of the House. 


IMMIGRATION QUOTA SYSTEM 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
few days ago my colleague from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart], introduced a bill to 
effect some much needed improvements 
in the immigration quota system. His 
bill, of which I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor, was praised in an editorial en- 
titled “Immigration Policy,” published 
in today’s Washington Post. The Post 
called the Hart bill a “reasonable and 
realistic proposal.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMMIGRATION POLICY 

Although the Democratic and Republican 
platforms of 1960 alike denounced the exist- 
ing immigration law and promised a radical 
revision and renovation, nothing has yet 
been done about it. Perhaps nothing much 
is likely to be done so long as Representative 
Francis WALTER governs the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration of the House. 
Nevertheless, a small cheer is due Senator 
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Parr A. Hart for introducing the other day, 
with bipartisan cosponsorship, a reasonable 
and realistic proposal for revising the im- 
migration quota system. 

The object of Senator Harr’s bill is to 
eliminate national and racial discrimination 
from American immigration statutes. The 
so-called national origins quota system has 
dominated the country’s immigration policy 
since the act of 1924. It has been a mask 
for racial prejudice. The act of 1952 some- 
what modified but by no means eliminated 
this prejudice. The generous, enlightened 
and enriching record of the United States in 
admitting refugees over the past decade has 
been achieved despite the act of 1952 by 
a series of special laws breaching its restric- 
tions. 

“The present national origins quota sys- 
tem has not worked,” Senator Harr said in 
introducing his new hill. “Congress has peri- 
odically recognized its shortcomings and has 
repeatedly enacted special, short-term immi- 
gration and refugee legislation.” The plain 
fact of the matter is that the Immigration 
Act has been honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. As Senator Hart 
pointed out, “Of the 1.5 million quota immi- 
grants authorized during the 1950's, only a 
million actually entered the United States. 
However, 1.5 million nonquota immigrants 
were admitted during the same period. In 
short, out of a total immigration of 2.5 mil- 
lion, three out of five persons were admitted 
outside the quota provisions of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Act of 1952.“ 

The Hart proposal would authorize 250,000 
quota visas a year, 50,000 of which would be 
available to refugees or escapees without re- 
gard to quota areas. The rest would be al- 
located to countries in part on the basis of 
the ratio of their populations to world popu- 
lation and in part on the basis of the ratio 
of their immigration to this country over 
the past 15 years to the total of all immigra- 
tion to the United States over the same 
period. Unused quota numbers would be 
pooled at the end of the year and divided 
among quota areas having a backlog of appli- 
cants. Special provision would be made for 
admitting blood relatives; and quotas would 
be revised every 5 years. 

This bill would not open the gates of the 
United States to a flood of immigrants. 
Neither would it be unselective in admitting 
newcomers to this land. But its limits on 
immigration would be reasonable—and rea- 
sonably generous in conformity with the 
great American tradition of extending 
asylum and opportunity to the world. And 
its selection would be free from injustice 
and free from offense to those races and peo- 
ples who have been wantonly designated 
under existing law as less desirable mem- 
bers of the human family. This reform of 
immigration policy is sorely needed. 


THE PEACE CORPS AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THAILAND 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, one of the 
shining accomplishments of the Ken- 
nedy administration has been the estab- 
lishment of the corps of dedicated men 
and women known as the Peace Corps. 
We in Michigan are proud that this idea 
was launched in Michigan during the 
1960 campaign. More recently, our State 
was host to a group of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers who took their training at the 
University of Michigan. 

Late in January this particular group 
arrived in Thailand and received very 
favorable comment in the local press. 
Two editorials in particular put the idea 
of the Peace Corps and its purpose very 
well; they also show how the “Ugly 
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American” can turn into a welcome 
friend in these proud countries, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD an editorial from Phim Thai and 
an editorial from Siam Nikorn, both 
Bangkok newspapers. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Phim Thai, Jan. 21, 1962] 


American Peace Corps: Volunteers of an 
American Peace Corps unit are scheduled to 
arrive in Bangkok today. This unit is a 
work unit that will start a new alinement 
of American aid to Thailand, and it is ex- 
pected that results obtained will be 
excellent. 

This is a result of changes made in the 
method of implementing foreign aid by the 
United States under the leadership of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. The methods used 
in the past for giving American aid to free 
Asian countries have not obtained results in 
full as intended by the donor, at times re- 
sulting in an undesirable reaction on the 
part of the people of recipient countries 
toward the United States. This is due to 
the United States still lacking sufficient un- 
derstanding of this part of the world. Con- 
sequently new methods have been planned 
to give aid to less developed countries in 
order to remedy this serious problem. One of 
the many new methods planned is the 
selection and training of young Americans, 
both men and women, who possess a high 
standard of education, and these young 
Americans are being sent to help other 
countries, while at the same time giving 
them the opportunity to study the daily life, 
feelings, and conditions of less developed 
nations. This is a policy of shooting a num- 
ber of birds at a time—giving aid and en- 
deavoring to reach“ the people of the coun- 
tries aided simultaneously. In the very near 
future, this will help the American people 
have a correct understanding of peoples in 
other parts of the world, thus enabling the 
United States to avoid mistakes in the im- 
plementation of its foreign policy and its 
target to promote peace. President Kennedy 
announced his plan to establish this Peace 
Corps to the American people a few days be- 
fore the holding of the presidential election 
toward the end of 1960 

This new plan may sound rather ambi- 
tious. At first the American people and 
even the Democratic Party itself felt doubts 
about the advisability of sending young 
Americans, who lack experience in life and 
in work, to aid foreign countries. Countries 
sounded whether they would accept aid in 
the form of Peace Corps units also seem 
rather uncertain whether this new plan will 
obtain results hoped for. That is why this 
first American Peace Corps unit sent to 
Thailand is a very small one, and it will be 
an experiment first. It is reported that only 
a very small number of volunteers have been 
requested, though we need a very big num- 
ber of foreign teachers to teach all subjects 
in the English language, especially in pre- 
university classes which are being set up in 
every province throughout the country at 
present, to prevent children being sent to 
Bangkok to continue their studies. After 
volunteers of the American Peace Corps unit 
for Thailand had completed their course of 
training, it was reported that our Physical 
Education Department is now asking for 
about 30 of the volunteers to be sent to 
the provinces to help teach sports, 

This work of volunteers of the American 
Peace Corps unit is a new alinement of 
work, in which they will mingle closely with 
ordinary Thai, both in Bangkok and in 
the provinces. This will be of greatest im- 
portance for promotion of peace among all 
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peoples of the world indirectly. 3 
these young American volunteers 
undergone a rigorous course of — amy in 
the United States, they still have much to 
learn in practical ways here. 


From the Siam Nikorn, Jan. 28, 1962] 


To the Peace Corps unit: The arrival in 
Thailand of an American Peace Corps unit, 
composed of 45 volunteers, has caused great 
excitement to the Thai people. This is be- 
cause there are many things the Thai people 
never expected to see in farangs, such as to 
hear them speaking Thai fluently, and to see 
them coming to live here like any ordinary 
Thai. 

In the past, farangs coming to Thailand 
have been apt to keep apart from the Thai 
people, or else they have endeavored to in- 
dulge in and do things which ordinary Thais 
cannot do—such as driving long cars cost- 
ing hundreds of thousands, 

The luxurious and lavish way of living of 
farangs, seen by ordinary Thais, is respon- 
sible for farangs being kept quite apart from 
Thais automatically. It is only human na- 
ture for human beings not to want to see 
other human beings enjoying a better stand- 
ard of living (perhaps because it gives them 
a kind of inferiority complex). Therefore, 
when they see farangs enjoying a luxurious 
and lavish standard of living, it causes a 
feeling of dislike for them in their subcon- 
scious mind, for no really logical reason. 

The coming of this American Peace Corps 
unit is practical proof of the ideal that all 
human beings, irrespective of nationality 
and language, are all equal, It is also proof 
that no nation is better than any other na- 
tion, or that any race is better than other 
races. It is a characteristic of the Thai peo- 
ple, from ancient times, to want to make 
friends with peoples of other countries, This 
is proved by Thai history, dating back to the 
Sukhothai and Ayudhya eras, when we first 
made friends with Chinese, Indians, and 
farangs. It has been seen during the pres- 
ent Ratanakosindr era how Americans have 
come to our country, settled down here, and 
become really close and intimate friends of 
the Thai people. Some of them have also 
performed outstanding services to our coun- 
try, such as Phya Kalyana Maitri (Francis B. 
Sayre). 

The main objective of this Peace Corps 
unit to promote still closer ties between the 
American people and the Thai people is cer- 
tain to achieve success. On the other hand, 
the task faced by this Peace Corps unit to 
create better understanding of the United 
States among all the Thai people is a heavy 
one, It means that to achieve results de- 
sired among all the Thai people they must 
not be in contact only with the handful of 
people they work with in administrative 
circles of the Thai Government, 

It is a fact that Americans who came to 
work in Thailand in the past, were for the 
majority very similar to this Peace Corps 
unit. But they had not been sent by the 
American Government but had been sent 
by private organizations. Many of them, 
especially the missionaries, won the love 
and esteem of the Thai people. They estab- 
lished the Wanglang and Watthana Schools, 
and in former times there were very few 
Thais who did not know or had not heard 
of Mom Cole’s School. And the main rea- 
sons why the Thai people really liked and 
esteemed Americans at the time were be- 
cause everybody knew that Mom Cole's 
School was an excellent school, that it had 
good teachers, and the American teachers 
were on very intimate terms with the par- 
ents and guardians of the schoolchildren. 

In conclusion, we wish the best of every- 
thing to the American Peace Corps unit and 
pray that it may carry out the task en- 
trusted to it, obtaining results in full as 
expected. 
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FOREIGN TAX LOOPHOLES AND 
FOREIGN TAX HAVENS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Henry J. Taylor was formerly our Am- 
bassador to Switzerland. He is now 
writing a column for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Some days ago Mr. Taylor published 
a very interesting column concerning 
foreign tax loopholes and foreign tax 
havens. He points out many of the 
abuses involved in our failure to tax 
subsidiaries of American firms abroad. 
From his personal knowledge of the tax 
havens in Switzerland and Lichtenstein, 
he points out great abuses which need 
to be cured. 

This question is one which is sought 
to be solved, in part, in the tax bill which 
is now before the House. 

I commend Mr. Taylor's article to 
Congress and the public, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A FELD Day ror Rats 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The Treasury is pushing against hard odds 
in presently trying to close tax loopholes 
abroad. But there’s much glory due our tax 
officials for trying to collar hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars from smart operators who 
use Europe, etc., to evade taxes, 

This excludes the many American com- 
panies operating so constructively and hon- 
estly overseas and whose investments abroad 
are greatly in the American interest. Most 
of these have objections—entirely honor- 
able—to legislation the Treasury is asking, 
for the problem is complex and very difficult 
to translate into law without unfairly in- 
juring them. 

The Treasury and the proper companies 
alike do not want to burn down the barn to 
get at the rats; so the rats have a field day. 

Here’s how they play, although everything 
herein is an obvious oversimplification: 

A tax haven is a nation where the rate of 
corporation profits is very low—compared to 
our 52 percent—or where a deal can be 
negotiated with local officials so that what 
the American owners pay is peanuts. 

Let’s choose at random, without dispar- 
agement, Liechtenstein—the small Germanic 
principality whose capital and only town is 
Vaduz (population 15,700). Several Ameri- 
cans form a California corporation to pro- 
duce television films for the world market. 
Secretly, they also set up a Liechtenstein 
company. Under Liechtenstein laws our tax 
officials cannot see the books to determine 
who owns the dummy outfit. 

The California corporation pays the pro- 
duction expenses, Then the film is sold at 
cost to the dummy. No profit, no tax for 
America, or merely a small payment as win- 
dow dressing. The dummy reaps the profits, 
and on trips to Europe the American owners 
can live the life of Riley spending those 
profits themselves. 

Again, an American corporation owning 
patents collects large royalties from foreign 
licensees. It transfers the patents to a hold- 
ing company or other device in a tax-haven 
country and collects the royalties abroad— 
tax free. There is no way we can accurately 
determine what happens to the money later 
unless they bring it home. 

An American manufacturing company— 
and all these references to particular com- 
panies are fictitious—will employ a couple 
of people to work in an office in a tax-haven 
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country. It sells its machines worldwide but 
bills them to the dummy office instead of to 
the customers. No profit. No tax to the 
United States. The office merely types a new 
bill and collects. the profit, abroad—tax free. 
‘This process can be honest. It can also be as 
dishonest as a Jesse James. 

American operators (and even the criminal 
element) will form a complex of interlocking 

holding companies that include foreign par- 
— qualify under corporate secrecy 
laws abroad. 

Profits are shuffled back and forth through 
the maze like deuces in a stacked deck while 
our powerless Treasury people stand in hand- 
cuffs and cannot collect the taxes for the 
United States. 

The abuses cost us hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. 


CONDITIONS IN HAITI 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
proper administration of our foreign aid 
programs is a vital concern for us all. 
Experience has shown that our military 
and economic aid programs have been a 
fundamental influence in building and 
preserving the strength of the free 
world. 

But experience has also shown—most 
recently with respect. to Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic—that. the foreign 
aid choices we face in some of the so- 
called underdeveloped countries are diffi- 
cult. and even filled with dangerous con- 

sequences. We sometimes forget that 
the “underdevelopment” of these coun- 
tries is not merely economic, but social 
and political, as well. The absence in 
some of these countries of the democratic 
institutions and consensus which we take 
for granted in our Nation often appears 
to leave us with the alternatives of either 
-ħelping an undemocratic and authori- 
tarian regime or of giving no aid and so 
leaving the country to probable Commu- 
nist domination. 

I believe the Kennedy administration 
has given sound indication that. the Al- 
liance for Progress, and the entire AID 
program, will take serious note of this 
problem. and will attempt. to make care- 
ful judgments about the effeets of our 
military and economic aid in the coun- 
tries where it is applied. I believe that 
Congress, too, should be willing to take 
greater care in this matter. 

Therefore, I was very pleased to en- 
counter, in a recent. issue of that. fine 
journal, Commonweal, a thoughtful ex- 
amination of this problem as it applies to 
our aid program in Haiti. I am espe- 
cially interested in this matter since 
35 years ago I spent some time 
in Haiti when our troops occupied that 
country and there was a puppet govern- 
‘ment which n ed the 
country but which in practice we con- 
trolled. Iam proud to have played some 
part in obtaining the withdrawal of our 
troops from that country. Conditions 
seem to be similar now except that it is 
the local government which seems to 
be dictating the policies. The question 
as. to how we should use our power is 
important and I hope the article in ques- 
tion will be carefully considered. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the challenging article entitled 


“Our Choice in Haiti,” written by Alida 
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L. Carey, a former staff member of News- 
week and an author whose articles ap- 
pear in many publications in the United 
States and abroad, published in the 
Commonweal of March 2, 1962, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR CHOICE IN HAITI: DUVALIER OR THE 
PEOPLE 


(By Alida L. Carey) 

In Port-au-Prince some weeks ago an ex- 
perienced and relatively impartial foreign 
observer described the Haitian Government 
as a bunch of gangsters. President Francois 
Duvalier, he told me, “is like Al Capone— 
with only one important difference: The 
United States jailed Capone, whereas it’s 
helping Duvalier.” 

Though the comparison may be inelegant, 
the opinion seems sound, and its significance 
is appalling. The Caribbean Negro Republic 
of Haiti, after 4 years of Duvalier dictator- 
ship, now lies brutalized, close to bankrupt, 
and bereft of visible, able alternate leaders; 
meanwhile its government receives American 
arms with plus millions of 
dollars in aid annually, with almost no 
strings. The weapons go to Duvalier’s armed 
forces, which he uses as a combined army- 
police, primarily to control and tyrannize 
the populace. Part of the aid supports the 
national budget, which in turn supports Du- 
valier, who spends much of his funds in 
secrecy and in strengthening himself per- 
sonally. The rest of the aid aims at eco- 
nomic development, but here too the Gov- 
ernment can intervene, with inefficiency and 
dishonesty, allowing little positive result for 
the country. It is generally accepted in 
Washington, not to mention in Port-au- 
Prince, that withdrawal of such American 


United States serving to harm both Haiti 
and itself. “You are now an accomplice,” 
one distinguished Haitian has asserted to me. 
“It's a choice of either-or: either you sup- 
port the dictator, or you aid the people: you 
can’t do both,” he says. 

Add up the elements, that we now 
sustain a dictator who ts of no effective help 
to his own people or to us, and actually 
of increasing harm to both, and then ask 
why. Apparently, there ts no good (1. e., 
self-interested) reason for this current U.S. 
policy, and there are several which must be 
deemed bad. None of the classic protests 
of “ft’s politically expedient” or “we need 
the military base” or “we must protect our 
investments” can be accurately applied. 

There are reasons enough, though, for 
wanting to help Haiti as a whole. As the 
first free Negro state in modern times and 
the only one in our hemisphere, it is sym- 
bolic. As the nearest foreign neighbor to 
Castro’s Cuba, only 40 miles away across the 

d Passage to the northwest, and 


a border sharer with the Dominican Republic 


to the east, it becomes significant. To call 
requires 
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est city some hundred miles away, takes 6 
mee to travel by car, up to 14 by public 
us, 

The whole trouble is, Duvalier contends, 
that U.S. aid is insufficient. “We need a mas- 
sive injection of money to revive Haiti, and 
this injection cam come only from our great, 
capable neighbor and friend, the United 
States,” the President. has said. Ag neigh- 
bor-friend, we might pause to examine 
what’s become of our money so far. 

Last year, a $350,000 program sent Amer- 
ican light. weapons and munitions to the 
Haitian Army, while a resident 50-man U.S. 
naval mission has been training the troops 
since early 1959. the arms may 
seem modest and the mission small, they 
serve Duvalier well by implying American 
approval of his regime and beefing up the 
5,000 army-policemen to help impose that 
regime. Once Haitian Army officers, not the 
President, controlled the land—as in 1957 
when Gen. Antonio Kébreaw favored Duval- 
ier, then a former country doctor and seem- 
ing innocent, for the Presidency and had a 
reported 1,200 objecting citizens machine- 
gunned in the streets during a single night. 
But soon, as President, Duvalier seized the 
army command in fact if not in name. 
Against his own constitution, he dissolved 
the bicameral legislature last April and de- 
ereed a vote for a new single chamber, 2 
years early and nine men short. His candi- 
dates, often only one per district, were hand- 
picked, then picked over, leaving finally such 
worthies as members of his Cabinet and his 
family. 

Army troops stalked the capitals polling 
places on election day, April 30, 1961. Some 
of them guided the people brought. into town 
from outlying areas in Government trucks 
to vote, while others reminded all Govern- 
ment employees that, though it was Sunday, 
they were ordered to work—and vote. 


-Known anti-Duvalierists were held under ar- 


rest, out of harm’s way. Simple citizens 
were rounded up, shivering with fear, and 
made to sign a paper which later turned out 
to be a government popular referendum. 
From Cap Haitien came word that army men 
with guns forced everyone emerging from 
church to go to the polls, whether they were 
men, women, children, or foreigners. All 
were handed the ballot of just one candidate 
and informed that the three others run- 
ning had been jailed the night before. As 
a security measure, Army Maj. Jean Beauvoir 
delivered an expulsion order to the one for- 
eign reporter come especially to cover the 
election, an American, as it happened, who 
had to depart without protest from his Em- 
bassy. 


Haiti had a new, unconstitutional legisla- 
ture, though the real total vote was prob- 
ably only 100,000 or less, amd not the 
1,320,748 which Duvalier claimed. Moreover, 
Haiti had an unconstitutional President, or 
rather Duvalier again, for a new and out- 
of-the-blue term of 6 years. Since his first 
term was to last until 1968, there was no 
legal reason for his running then. Since 
his constitution forbids presidential reelec- 
tion, there was no legal chance of his run- 
ning at all. He had not announced his can- 
didacy and, of course, went unencumbered 
by either campaign issues or opponents. But 
the Duvalier name had a 


lative candidate, and a maximum one-tenth 
of the electorate had cast ballots. 
What else has been done with U.S. money 


figures remain generally a deep, dark, Duval- 

secret. it is hard to estimate, but a 
— 60 percent of all available funds 
- goes to the military; official, and otherwise. 
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The army consumes some of this, while much 
of the rest feeds two other, more fearsome 
groups, 

A presidential guard, numbering about 500 
well-armed and well-trained troops, boasts 
no connection with the army and takes its 
orders solely from Duvalier. ‘Toto Macoute“ 
(Creole for “Uncle Knapsack” or, loosely, 
“bogeyman"”), shortened to “TTM,” is what 
Haitians in hushed voices call the secret 
police, third and probably worst of the ter- 
ror groups. Untrained and unrestrained, 
these may total 10,000 and are made up 
of wandering shoeshine boys, taxi drivers, 
restaurant waiters, and sundry ruffians, who 
by day spread out everywhere in civilian 
garb to spy and eavesdrop on the citizenry 
and to blackmail any they care to find dis- 
pleasing. That some TTM get small salaries 
simply adds zeal to their blackmail demands. 
That others receive as much as a reported 
$3,600 yearly (a Haitian fortune) helps ex- 
plain Duyalier's huge military budget. 

At night, a TTM might don his olive- 
green uniform for more violent Duvalier 
missions—aided of course by periodic mar- 
tial law and the state of siege in effect since 
May 1958 which permits searching of homes 
without warrant and jailing of anyone with- 
out trial, It was before dawn one night a 
year ago that TTM terrorists, with the army, 
broke in on Haiti’s remaining Roman Catho- 
lic bishop, in bed, to seize and then help 
expel him from the country. Duvalier, him- 
self a nominal Catholic and President of an 
officially Catholic state, has now ousted six 
important Catholic churchmen and suffered 
Vatican excommunication. To him, the 
clerics represent opposition to his native 
voodoo religion, thus his Haitian nationality, 
and his principally pure-black race. Finally, 
he views them as political meddlers who 
have, among other things, sided with Haiti 
University’s Communist students. 

Students naturally are considered med- 
dlers, so they have received the TTM treat- 
ment, too. Last year, secret police grabbed, 
tortured, and imprisoned the National Stu- 
dent Union secretary. Eighteen high school 
boys were jailed, the university nationalized, 
free speech and assembly banned. When 
1,000 fellow students (few, if any, actually 
Communist and several once Duvalierist) 
began a 4-month strike in protest, parents 
were threatened and scholarship pupils im- 
poverished. Ultimately, the youngsters had 
to return to class, with no Government con- 
cessions in sight. 

Whatever the occasion, Duvalier has been 
able to call on his budget-supported bullies. 
A free press, guaranteed by the Constitution, 
has been obliterated. The TTM ransacked 
and dynamited three newspaper printing 
plants, and the regime closed down Escale, 
Le Patriote, and La Phalange, possibly Haiti’s 
best paper. Editors have been jailed or have 
fied into exile, and one, Augustin Clitandre, 
of Le Soleil, was arrested 4 years ago and 
subsequently disappeared. 

Though a labor movement came late to 
Haiti, there were, pre-Duvalier, perhaps 50 
well-established unions. “Now there's not 
one single free union * * * the working 
class knows the most degrading misery, with- 
out power to protest,” a prominent labor 
union president, now exiled, has said. An- 
other president, Dacius Benoit, of the Long- 
shoremen's Union, fled into hiding inside 
Haiti, but too late; he was arrested and tor- 
tured, reportedly drenched with gasoline and 
set on fire, 

Can we really afford to contribute to a 
budget which allows for such military“ ex- 
pense? Is this foreign aid“? 

Other budgetary items include agriculture, 
natural resources, rural development, and 
rural education—the areas of greatest need— 
but it is probable that less than 7 percent 
of the total is slated for all these combined. 
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Legislators supposed to vote the funds have 
little or no control. In 1960, when the leg- 
islature rejected Duvalier’s request for full 
economic powers, they were forced to recon- 
sider, passing the bill as originally presented, 
after the President had their chamber sur- 
rounded with troops. Some budget headings 
are not liable to question by the lawmakers, 
and some remain as mysterious missions 
abroad or presidential journeys, official en- 
tertainment, and receptions. 

What else has been done with our money 
so far? The final area of U.S. efforts is 
that of economic-development assistance, 
valued at $7,560,000 for 1961. No one could 
dispute the country’s need for such amounts, 
or maybe even more. Until 1804 Haiti was 
a French colony, staffed by African slaves, 
and dubbed Europe's New World economic 
prize. Suddenly freed, but poorly trained, 
the ex-slaves destroyed much of what had 
made their country both agricultural and 
rich. Once enormous estates boasting sugar, 
cotton, and indigo were chopped up into 
unproductive parcels, an instance of land 
reform gone mad. Trees from once dense 
forests were consumed as fuel, and floods 
and soil erosion followed. Simultaneously, 
the ex-serfs retained old farming methods 
and have had little occasion since to ac- 
quire the new. Today, some families try to 
survive with less than one-fortieth of an 
acre of fertile land. Even the major money 
crop of coffee often grows wild in the moun- 
tains and is picked, mere baskets at a time, 
to be trudged down to the local marketplace. 

Much of American economic funds has 
gone toward development of the Artibonite 
River Valley, a would-be wonderland which 
sweeps east to west across central Haiti and 
might someday feed the whole country. In 
a concept similar to our TVA, waste and 
erosion covering 80,000 acres may know ir- 
rigation and flood control. A hydroelectric 
plant there could provide 40,000 kilowatts of 
power, exactly twice what all Haiti has to- 
day. But, though construction began in 
1953, the project has still to be finished and, 
in the words of one pessimist, won't be, “not 
in our time.” Other Haitians maintain that 
“80 percent of the aid given Haiti by the 
United States is wasted, some of it the re- 
sult of mismanagement and the rest of out- 
right corruption.” In the case of the Artibo- 
nite, cost estimates climbed from an original 
$6 million on upward, until by 1956 they 
had reached $32 million. Delay followed 
delay, and Duvalier followed that. 

To date, we have never demanded a firm 
accounting for all public funds as a condi- 
tion of budget support and the aid program 
(not to mention the military mission). De- 
spite hazy Haitian figures, we can estimate 
that Duvalier dispenses a total annual $34 
million—of which the United States con- 
tributes about 40 percent, Duvalier refuses 
to account for about 18 percent, and he mis- 
uses a probable 80 percent. 

Are there any good reasons for our policy 
in Haiti? None, militarily, for the United 
States has no base in Haiti now, and an April 
offer by Duvalier of a naval base site at 
Mole St. Nicholas, opposite Cuba, has so far 
gone without benefit of public U.S. reply. 
Military sources meanwhile admit that an 
installation there would at best be a satellite 
base to Guantanamo, or a very expensive 
substitute for it. Haiti's army serves no real 
purpose for us, if internally it simply buoys 
up a bad President and if externally it 
would be powerless against invading Cuban 
or Dominican forces, each now over four 
times its size. And, in the event of invasion, 
say from these neighbors, Haiti could quickly 
plead an “intracontinental conflict,” under 
the OAS 1947 Rio Pact, and call for collective 
action for her defense. 

Politically, there seems no advantage, even 
if we consider the curious reasoning that if 
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Duvalier is a dictator, he is therefore efficient, 
and if a right dictator, therefore anti-Com- 
munist and friendly to us, This is not a 
Portuguese strongman who might be credit- 
ed with a stable economy, or a late Domini- 
can El Benefactor-factotum once hailed for 
building hospitals, roads, and a new high in 
literacy. Nor is Duvalier notably anti-Com- 
munist; on the contrary. He tolerates small 
but active Communist cadres in Haiti— 
though communism in general there appears 
weak. Not long ago he launched a Haitian 
trade mission toward the Soviets, via East 
Germany, or so East German papers reported, 
and by announcing publicly that, if the 
United States didn’t manage to fill his 
“needs,” he might choose between the “two 
great poles of attraction.” Chances are Du- 
valier is no Communist himself, but he is no 
friend, either. Chameleonic, he seems ca- 
pable of many colors, including blackmail, 
to maintain his rule. 

Moreover, should this rule continue, ruth- 
less and repressive as it is, Duvalier’s heavy 
hand could point the way to a final explosion 
among Haitians, who in desperation and even 
in justice might swing violently to a left 
regime. This is the single greatest threat 
today. 

Other good“ reasons for our policy cannot 
include the protection of American invest- 
ments. Our private investments in Haiti 
now are scattered around principally in su- 
gar, electric power, bananas, sisal, flour, fish- 
eries, and bauxite mining. Their total value 
at most reaches only perhaps $50 million. 
One of the biggest ventures, a sugar com- 
pany selling about half its production to the 
United States, continues to survive by its 
own admission only because of the present 
American quota and our price which aver- 
ages more than 2 cents a pound above the 
world rate. 

Failing good reasons, we have adopted bad 
ones for our treatment of Haiti. Fear per- 
haps is paramount: Washington is afraid of 
Duvalier’s threats of I'll turn East, or I 
won't support you in the West (presumably 
in the U.N. and OAS). He used this weapon 
quite nakedly at the recent OAS Confer- 
ence at Punta del Este. Americans on the 
spot seem afraid of future physical vio- 
lence without the doctor around, as if they 
couldn't see the omnipresent hooligans and 
assassins now. Indecision, too, plays a part: 
we're not sure what to do in Haiti, and 
meanwhile there are problems of Germany 
and Berlin, so we'll let it ride. Contradic- 
tion covers all. The United States stands 
opposed to dictators, but, we oppose “inter- 
vention,” but, only in the negative sense, 
as in an overt menace, or hindrance, not in 
the sense of positive help. We insist on each 
nation’s self-determination, but, not if it 
involves abandoning Duvalier and allowing 
Haitians to determine themselves. Finally, 
we can't abandon Duvalier and leave noth- 
ing but possible chaos; first a viable political 
alternative must be found although under 
such dictatorship no moderate alternative 
can emerge. 

U.S. policy now argues that, if Duvalier 
should go, a Castro-like catastrophe might 
take his place. But the Castro type will 
come, more likely, if Duvalier stays. We 
complain of no alternative. But we our- 
selves help discourage the best alternatives 
there are (or were): the youth and talent 
of the land. 

In 4 years’ time, Duvalier has had an esti- 
mated 200 opponents killed. Countless 
others have disappeared, and others rot un- 
defended in jail. Many have raced into 
hiding, some seek asylum in foreign em- 
bassies, and hundreds and hundreds, as they 
were described to me, are now in exile. 
These include eminent politicians, business- 
men, professional people, even Haiti's best 
contemporary novelist, all told a varied 


an able one—in short, an enor- 
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someone else’s perhaps gathering power 
t. What is left? Even 
political man in the street now walks 
fear, for he might be subject to arbi- 
arrest. and beating, on the whim of a 
or accosted by young hoodlums with 
guns, or denied a passport when he wants 
to leave. 
What ts there, then, that we can and can- 
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del Este Alliance Conference, U.S. Treasury 
Seeretary Douglas Dillon signed the 20-na- 
tion charter and declaration which pledged 
more American money, but exacted no firm 
guarantees from recipient governments as to 
its use. While the objective is economic and 
social development, under representative 
democracy, there will be “no hard and fast 
Une,“ Secretary Dillon said, in evaluating 
efforts toward this objective. That is, there 
will be no fnsistence on progress, under the 
Alliance for Progress. “We are not trying in 
anyway to interfere in or judge the details 
of the internal operations of individual 
countries,“ Mr. Dillon declared. 

But surely the time has come when we 
must interfere and judge—in the case of 
Haiti, and perhaps others, too. “Interven- 
tion” may be a dirty word in the hemi- 
sphere, but we are intervening already, in 
behalf of Duvalier, and might better do so 
im behalf of his people as a whole, Either 
that, or withdraw ourselves and our aid 
completely. Let us, for once, decide to give 
aid abroad constructively or not at all. 

If all U.S. aid to Haiti, both direct and 
via the Alliance, were ended, Duvalier would 
surely fall, courtesy of his fellow Haitians. 
Possibly his head would fall at the same 
time. And he must realize this. But if we 
were to threaten an end to all aid, he could 
make a choice: his own overthrow, perhaps 
bloody, or his agreement to certain U.S. 
demands, including, in time, new free elec- 
tions. Free elections would also mean his 
ultimate overthrow, but they could be ac- 
companied by a promise of safe conduct out 
of Haiti. It would seem to be to his interest 
to choose the latter, and also to request an 
OAS mission to come and help keep the 
peace during the balloting while he was still 
in office. 

Hopefully, he might at the same time re- 
quest a Haitian mission. This would mean 
the return of Haiti's able citizens now 
abroad, and the emergence from forced si- 
lence and stultification of those at home, 
It could be the beginning of a healthy Hai- 
tian Republic. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
was very much interested in the remarks 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Tilinois on the subject of Haiti. I, too, 
many years ago, as a newspaper editor, 
was concerned about the Marine occupa- 
tion of that little Republic. Our mili- 
tary occupation was sponsored by certain 
financial interests who wanted to recover 
their investments. Through editorials 
and other articles which were published 
in the Nation, and Current, History mag- 
ezine, E managed to seeure a senatorial 
investigation by a select committee of 
the Senate. The investigation was 
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headed 2 the late Senator Medill Me- 

Cormick, of Illinois, who was accom- 
panied by Senator Tasker L. Oddie, of 
Nevada, Senator Atlee Pomerene, of 
Ohio, and Senator Andrieus A. Jones, 
of New Mexico. 

The committee went to Haiti and 
found there a great deal of abuse. Many 
Haitiams had been killed. But at that 
time the committee saw fit to recommend 
no change in the military occupation. 
We were still in the now fortunately 
abandoned era of so-called dollar 
diplomacy supported on occasion by 
armed intervention into the territories 
of our smaller neighboring Latin Ameri- 
can Republics. 

It was not until some years later, in 
response to a changed view about the 
unfortunate aspects of our gunboat 
diplomacy, that our Marines were re- 
moved and Haiti was restored to self- 
government. I was happy to play a part 
in this policy, not merely by my writings, 
but as the adviser to the U.S. delegation 
to the Seventh Inter-American Confer- 
ence, which under the leadership of Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, laid the 
foundation for the good-neighbor policy 
for Latin America. 

It is true that there have been a suc- 
cession of governments in Haiti that 
have not been successful. Still I 
think Haiti is entitled to much sympathy 
and help particularly because of its lin- 
guistic isolation. It is the one country in 
the Western Hemisphere which is not 
joined to the Ibero-American bloc by ties 
of language and culture. Its language is 
French. Its people are colored. It is of- 
ficially a Negro Repubiic. Its people 
have inherited a great burden of poverty 
and distress from their past history. 
They are a friendly, kindly people. 

I believe that. Haiti is an instance in 
which the compassion which we so often 
associate with the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois should be exercised. I 
have not read the article in Common- 
weal, but I judge from some of the other 
recent articles I have read that it re- 
peats that there is dictatorship, corrup- 
tion, and misgovernment in Haiti. But 
that, after all, is not unknown in other 
smaller republics to the south of us. 

I think Haiti is one of the places where 
we should exercise the greatest: patience 
and sympathy, and we should see 
whether, instead of withdrawing our 
support and adopting a hard-boiled 
policy, we cannot. work with the Haitians 
and their government, whatever its 
faults, and restore that country to some 
semblance of better living, better medical 
care, more food for its people, and hope 
for the future. 

There is terrible poverty in Haiti. 
There is malnutrition and disease. 
Much of it is due to conditions brought 
about by previous administrations there; 
and I think this is one case in whieh we 
can and should show our good will and 
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in the United States; and his articles and 
the material he developed inspired a 
great many of us. In 1927, I took part 
in an unofficial mission to Haiti; and 
we profited greatly from his guidance 
and his information. We recommended 
that. the Marines be withdrawn from 
Haiti, and gradually that was done in 
both the latter days of the Hoover ad- 
ministration and the early days of the 
Roosevelt administration. I think there 
is no doubt that conditions in Haiti did 
improve. 

I join the Senator from Alaska most 
heartily in seeking to have a free and 
independent Haiti. This article calls 
for that, too. It merely points out that 
the present President of Haiti is appar- 
ently quite a bloody dictator, that he is 
violating the liberties of the Haitian 
people, and that our military mission in 
Haiti seems in a sense to be supporting 
him. I simply ask that this material be 
studied. 

While I am on my feet, let me say that 
in the past the Marines have been criti- 
cized because they have gone into many 
of these countries. However, I wish to 
point out that they go in under orders 

I wish to make that clear. They do 
not take the initiative in these matters. 
They receive orders from the President 
and from the Secretary of Defense, and 
they obey the orders. Therefore, I think 
they have been subjected to a great deal 
of improper criticism. I am opposed to 
dollar diplomacy, and I am opposed to 
the occupation of these countries by 
American troops. Perhaps it is a service 
loyalty which makes me say that I do 
not think the Marines should be regarded 
as the initiating factor in these matters, 
but should be regarded merely as a loyal 
instrument of the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. If we make 
the correct policy, the marines will earry 
it out properly. 

Mr. GRUENING. I know that to be 
the case. Certainly the Marines are 
merely the servants of our public policy. 

I wish to say about President Duvalier, 
whom I do not know personally, that I 
have heard much criticism of his re- 
gime; but certainly he cannot be as ruth- 
less a dictator and villain as was the 
late but not lamented dictator of that 
Republic, Trujillo, who owed his career 
there to his establishment by our Armed 
Forces, and enjoyed the continuing sup- 
port. of successive American administra- 
tions, and made an alltime record of bru- 
tality, bloodthirstiness, and thievery. I 
am sure that President Duvalier cannot 
remotely equal that record or the records 
of past dictators im the past history of 
Latin America. In any event, I am con- 
fident that a wise policy of guidance and 
aid by the United States would make for 
improvement. If we are skillful and 
firm as well as sympathetic im our ap- 
proach, I believe we can secure better- 
ment of the conditions which are subjeet 
to condemnation and criticism. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly that is 
true. We were once tacitly in support 
of the dictatorship of Trujillo; but. for- 


administration. 
ly I hope the former Trujillo adminis- 
tration remains out of power, and that. 
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to the contrary, democratic governments 
loyal to free institutions will operate 
there. 

Mr. GRUENING. I hope so too and I 
thank my friend. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], and myself, I present, for appro- 
priate reference, a concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of South Carolina 
memorializing Congress to propose a 
constitutional amendment abolishing in- 
come, estate, and gift taxes and prohib- 
iting the Federal Government from en- 
gaging in any business, professional 
commercial, financial, or industrial en- 
terprise except as provided in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and, un- 
der the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds 
Brussels, Belgium, and delegation expenses for House and Senate delegations, expen 
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CoNCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE LEGISLATURE 
or SOUTH CAROLINA 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to propose a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing income, estate, and gift 
taxes and prohibiting the Federal Gov- 
ernment from engaging in any business, 
professional, commercial, financial, or in- 
dustrial enterprise except as provided in 
the Federal Constitution 
Be it resolved by the house of representa- 

tives (the senate concurring), That the Con- 

gress of the United States be memorialized 
to, without delay, propose to the people an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution or to 
call a convention for the purpose of adding 
to the Constitution an article to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, pro- 
fessional, commercial, financial, or indus- 
trial enterprise except as specified in the 
Constitution. 

“Sec. 2. The Constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of the United States, shall 
not be subject to the terms of any foreign 
or domestic agreement which would abrogate 
this amendment. 

“Sec. 3. The activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment which violate the intent and purposes 
of this amendment shall, within a period of 
3 years from the date of the ratification of 
this amendment, be liquidated and the 
properties and facilities affected shall be 


sold. 
“Sec. 4. Three years after the ratification 
of this amendment the 16th article of 


delegation, U.S. Senate 
ded between Jan. 1 and 
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amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States shall stand repealed and there- 
after Congress shall not levy taxes on per- 
sonal incomes, estates, and/or gifts.” 

Be it further resolved, That certified copies 
of this resolution be forwarded to the Vice 
President of the United States, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to each 
member of the South Carolina congressional 
delegation. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the South Carolina House of Representa- 
tives and concurred in by the Senate. 

[SEAL] INEZ WATSON, 

Clerk of the House. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES AND APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the reports of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and certain interparlia- 
mentary groups and the Committee on 
Commerce concerning the foreign cur- 
rencies and U.S. dollars utilized in 1961 
in connection with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 
50th Conference, T arliamentary Union, 
ec. 31, 1961 


Name and country 


Albert Gore: Belgium. .......--------- 
Gordon Allott: 2 
t G : Bel 


United Kingdom 
Belgium 2 


Official luncheons and meals. 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent equivalent 
currency | or U.S, or U.S. 
currency currency 
20. 78 230. 52 
81. 76 403. 97 
83. 80 292. 50 
23.07 286. 89 
38. 57 178. 77 
32.22 192, 62 
7.80 135. 16 
32.00 32. 
288. 43 626. 
100. 00 100. 
91.02 318. 
42,00 201. 
18, 00 65. 
8/18/8 25. 01 298. 
2, 250 44.05 
55. 00 19.20 


= 


28888 f 286 BASE BS 
588882 83 NBA 8888 888 882 888 


Man. 12, 1962. 


10, 212. 10 


Plus 20/13/4 pounds ($57.87) returned to the Department of State. 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign pais and N paida by delegation, U.S. &. , tothe 7th NATO Parliamentarians Conference, 
Paris, 


rance, expende ween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


1 
' 
i 
i 
i 
i 
2 
= 
> 


3 5 
88 88 8E 


5 
= 


424. 

672. 
225. 16 
288. 20 
685. 49 
135. 01 
496. 27 
321. 06 
379. 04 
179. 85 
K ͤ ͤ EE EEA EAT ...... ne BBB] | Oe SLO a 456. 94 
—— P, ES E : 4 S 900.90 a E nnnssnnoes 980. 30 
340. 07 
CAERE T 170. 94 
5. 50 135, 58 
86. 37 332.29 
9.00 1193, 07 
40. 41 2 328. 42 
Don Vaughn: France.. 00 22.00 253. 36 
Julian Granger: France. do 123. 97 = u 
Darrell St. Claire: France do 29. 31 80. 46 

Conference expense 

Conimmnnications, United States 37. 16 37. 10 
Office rental, France. 342.75 
Gratuities, 85, 00 
Overtime,’ Embassy personne]; 742. 57 


France. 
Meals en — a meals, 
bageage jhandiing, 


and 
e . , EEE = | (476/28 A T 8800. [..-..-5.-.] 984 83 | 
!! » 0A m wae) AOR Se ee a e „ . . 11, 381. 83 
A K funds: 
á 0 „ . . . 0 ͤ c . E $10, 563. 41 
Department of Defense... ———.————— æ.t,ꝛ. — 2 — — —A— 818. 42 
e . r T SS E A E T T E 11, 381. 83 


1 Plus $91 reimbursed U.S. Treasury by personal check. 2 $818.42 of total in agency funds. 
Plus $25 reimbursed U.S. Treasury by personal check. 


Mar, 12, 1962. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated rie] e ion, U.S. Senate, to the meeting of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association, Londen A 


ded between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


Name and country 


W. Fulbright, United Kingdom 


Delegation e 201. 97 
Enived Kingdom 140. 00 
Stephen M shen M. Yoane, Ü ined U's, dollar 817.40 
lenn ; United Kingdom 0 636. 34 
John G. Tower, United Kingdom.: 905.28 
nne 
U r 60. 68 
Germany. . fr 934. 80 
Delegniion Tillman, United Kingdom 171.08 
i ited nadon PEIS METREN 619. 
— e Riu EA e 8 934. 8 


1 Includes office rental. 


Foreign currency (U. 1 dollar equivalent) 
Appropriated funds: S. Res. 168, 87th Cong ---- 2,652.75 


r y Se RUN RE ARGS 7 USPS es EES eae hai ata FA De Ee es 6, 116. 19 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


RECAPITULATION 
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Report of expenditure of for currencies and appropriated funds by Senate delegation, Mexican-U.S. Interparliamentary Meeti 
ER uy eden nat paso Mexico City, Mone, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 id 


Name and country currency 


will 


John Marshall Butler, Mexico U.S. dollars 60. 37 / / owe) Mi eo 171.49 
Chavez, M: eee, DOSS 59. 97 43. 98 182. 31 

Carl T. C Mexico. 63. 97 48.75 146. 46 
Clair Engle, Mexico... do. 59. 97 38. 48 182. 01 
Al Gore, Me: do. 63. 97 57.02 201. 21 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, do. 24.02 16.01 250.63 
Ernest Gruening, Mexico. 40. 63. 97 38. 99 177.70 
Mike Mansfield, Mexico. senate: 110. 08 „ 248. 51 
Eugene J. McC: do. 63. 97 26. 36 364. 70 
Claiborne Pell, Mexi ee. 63, 97 . a a 247.00 
Andrew: Se. * do 63. 97 36. 83 173. 66 
eh ag, pay — 42.35 31. 30 150. 66 
Mak do.. 63. 97 76. 49 222 04 
Pat Holt. aco” do. 46. 36 26. 57 97.64 
tion B ͤ— ᷣͤ— Ae 29.01 136. 50 
Arthur M. Kuhl, do . 1152. 38 
n expenses, Mexico E EE RDA) phe CAINE) reales eae Sane oes R | Ata y SUETA 887. 96 

Total. 87. 7“ TL. 28 | ---------- 3, 993. 04 


1 Plus $38.09 reimbursed the U.S. Treasury by personal check for personal expenses. 
RECAPITULATION 


Appropriated funds: Public Law 86-420 ͥ ́¶ͤil—æ $3, 093. 04 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Mar. 9, 1962. Chairman of Delegation and Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by delegation, U.S. Senate, to 5th meeting, Canada-United States 
: d eee eee Group, Washington, P. G., and Norfolk, Va., expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


Claiborne Pell, United States.. Dollar 18.00 c ͤ EEE aN A E ae 22, 80 
O. Denney, Jr., United States. do. : 18. 50 
delegation cxpense TTT r EA EE 46. 00 
Milrae E. Jensen, United States op eae Ge OE eS ee Re 17. 65 
Sonate phen EEA expense. — — hy, | Mee GES, Ui OIE a — 
Varel 8 Clairet COLTE T OERS E E EAE | EEA E TE A Ea 20.75 
Senate delegation expense. di 11. fe E A ee o E 761. 02 
U.S. group expense, United States k 948. 


RECAPITULATION 
ern x . ß e . S E E E $2, 960. 51 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Mar. 9, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure a Loron currencies and appropriated funds by delegation, U.S. Senate, to 4th meeting, Canada- United States Inter- 


parliamentary Group, Ottawa and Quebec City, Canada, expended between "Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 
Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name and country U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 


Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency] or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 


currency currency currency 
George D. Aiken, Canada 78.00 8.24 0. 85 87.09 
oi ie Ce m 67.00 1427 18 9 85 
Thomas J. Dodd, Canada- 88. 50 50. 56 73.70 212.76 
. Fong, Canada. 88, 50 13, 38 2.35 104, 23 
Vance Hartke, Canada.. 88. 50 25. 37 3.05 116. 92 
Tee Metcalf, Canada. 58. 30 16.12 8 104.02 
e ee ESAN . ̃ v e ee r,, r. ee eee eee J 
Ralph W. Y: gb, 105. 00 14.77 9.55 129. 32 
C. Denney, Jr., Canada. 50. 25 9.81 2.55 62.61 
R, Valeo, 78.00 32. 25 15. 10 125. 35 
a bane Z... 88. 50 28. 03 14. 45 1136. 98 
on 
United States 5, 52 1,00 12, 52 
an E 103. 53 30. 05 174, 43 
U.S. group expense, Canada.. 164. 51 62. 93 234. 44 
— ... ES a a Ee PS ye. 524. 47 223. 73 1,806. 30 
1 $41.06 of this amount reimbursed to the U.S. Treasury by personal check. 
RECAPITULATION 
PRO a r r r y e E ITE NE E A S S $1, 806. 30 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Man. 9, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropria funds b y the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, expended between 
Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1961 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


Name and country currency U.S, U.S. U.S. U.S. U.S. 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. currency U. or U.S. | curren U.S. 


J. W. 8 
Bermuda. r 139. 80 
Brazil. 53.76 136. 76 
Do. WS ES ee, a A 39. 00 
Wayne Mi 4 60 140. 20 
‘a orse K 
M tae E. Je 37.25 140. 60 
United ‘States * pete 0 te EEE E Rs 2 SA), nap SAL. 4 / ee 224. 00 
VAR, Ethio thiopia, + 
en: 
AA Bhoves Rhode: 
20. 00 
15,27 
105. 00 
174. 36 
23. 96 
11. 20 
22.40 
182.25 
ae 
35.43 
1, 089. 60 
317. 28 
110, 25 
686, 95 359. 00 73.17 456. 93. 192, 910. 45 593. 97 
298. 70 135, 90 45.00 182. 60.28 | 1, 505. 14 408. 40 
5. 30 5 3. 40 9.77 4. 13. 50 13. 67 38. 28 
2, 584 34.00 1,444 19. 00 3, 469 45. 65 7, 407 98. 65 
1,470 yf A RE | NSE ay d 367 5. 00 5, 101 69. 40 
118. 50 . a 107.15 22.75 855 181, 75 
10. 00 22. 50 7.50 16. 87 14. 50 32. 63 32. 00 72.00 
48. 60 22. 50 46. 80 21.68 43. 20 20. 00 326. 00 150. 92 
140, 00 35.00 100. 12 25. 03 118. 81 28, 45 547. 40 136. 85 
30.00 3.25 33. 25 
45.72 40. 00 85.72 
F 505. 00 
Reet Pirie F/ ̃ ⅛ M Leeman am N 39. 00 
S WOR P AE eA 78. 96 90, 180 319. 37 
JJ T N ER A 21. net Saas IROL | Se etal 138. 26 
490. 86 45, 71 344. 30 70.21 | 2,132.25 435. 09 
394. 35 60. 26 269. 00 89.07 | 1,244.80 412. 18 
LAAM E A A E T TEESE A 4.11 11. 50 13. 04 36. 50 
886. 00 . 60 | 2,394.00 7.50 | 1, 558. 00 20. 50 |11, 408. 00 150. 10 
3, 969 00 1. 360 5.00 679 9.23 6,375 86. 73 
306. 15 00 118. 50 10. 00 60. 05 12. 75 531. 80 112. 75 
18. 72 41.00 4.78 23. 62 2. 50 5. 62 35. 50 79. 86 
2 Non ete sear 1,80 7.14 75 2.10 5.10 14.28 
135. 00 62. 50 37. 80 20. 00 54. 00 25. 00 270. 00 125. 00 
164. 75 41. 17 137. 95 35. 00 109. 95 27. 49 552. 60 138. 15 
84. e Z 294. 91 
; 15 e eee ee ga 
United States, France, S p rr | OR Lee 
TAR, Ethiopia, so Bort , South: 
en a 
— Rhodesia, Nol ‘orthern nics 
„ go, x 
geria, Ghana, Si 
ne. Guinea, 5 
J Nn 8.57 858. 67 3 175. 35 
Ethiopia. OPPENT TERETA E o e e S ee ee 00 65. 00 26. 00 
Somali Republi: 9.80 15.27 
R SD ß ß „ . 
Kenya and Tanganyvika 508 S 7.00 698 99. 00 
ester ada ̃ĩ , : AARNE A S S, | | ROO Tec. 1145.18 
Saski 1 83. 69 
R 
A 17.00 
geria.. 100. 80 
a Do 120.00 
Ghana. 305. 20 
E 
Liberia . 
400 
Guinea 38. 
TVT 12. 00 
Darrell St. Claire 
c E E § 1, 287. 83 
Denmark ê 43, 35 
Germany. 100. 00 
11, 170, 74 
1A funds, ; 4 Paid in US renun pounds, 
2 Repei U.S. Treasury $500 for personal expenses incurred. + Repaid U in redeemable tickets and by personal check. 


3 Plus $346.80 returned t to State Department in French francs, ‘Repaid U.S. 88 y personal check, 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and . funds by the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, expended between 


an. 1 and Dec. 81, 1961—Continued 


RECAPITULATION: 
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Mar. 12, 1962. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated Legs . on Commerce, U.S. Senate, expended between Jan. 1 
a ec. 31, 


Bartlett, E. L.: 
Japan. 
Japan. 


Scott, Hugh; 
G ug! 


Panama. 
Netherlands West Indies 


r el 5x 


B 


8) 8252 
28282 


3 8 833 | 
SS 3/89 888 88 


| 


FR . WA E LEED D E SA E ͤ O E E ——ßßßßßß ̃ . $9, 677. 30 


= Mar. 26, 1962. 


Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, 
to which was referred for examination 
and recommendation a list of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the Archi- 
vist of the United States, dated March 
14, 1962, that appeared to have no per- 
manent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted a report thereon, pursuant to law. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. HART (for Mr. CARROLL), from the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

J. Skelly Wright, of Louisiana, to be U.S. 
circuit judge for the District of Columbia 
circuit. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself, Mr. 
EASTLAND, and Mr. AIKEN) : 

S. 3064. A bill to amend section 9 of the 

act of May 22, 1928, as amended, authoriz- 


ing and directing a national survey of for- 
est resources; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr, STENNIS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 3065. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Tingho Tan and his wife, Patricia Kwoling 
Tan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

5.3066. A bill to authorize a study of 
methods of helping to provide financial as- 
sistance to victims of future flood disasters; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WrLLIams of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separato heading.) 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


WITHDRAWAL OF SOVIET FORCES 
FROM LATVIA, LITHUANIA, AND 
ESTONIA, AND THE HOLDING OF 
FREE ELECTIONS THEREIN 


Mr. MILLER (for himself and Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER) submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 64), which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
MIILEn, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


- NOMINATION OF JUDGE JAMES 
SKELLY WRIGHT TO THE CIR- 
CUIT COURT OF APPEALS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement prepared by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] 
relating to the nomination of Judge 
James Skelly Wright to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. CAnnol L. Mr. President, I am pleased 
and honored today to support the nomina- 
tion of Judge James Skelly Wright to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia. 
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Judge Wright appeared before a nomina- 
tion subcommittee of which I was the chair- 
man. It was my honor to hear the testimony 
of this distinguished jurist. _ 

Judge Wright is a man whose record—over 
11 years on the Federal bench in the east- 
ern district of Louisiana—has won the re- 
spect and admiration of the legal profession. 
In fact, he comes to his new position with 
a “well qualified” rating from the American 
Bar Association. 

His career has been exemplary. As a na- 
tive Louisianan, he taught in New Orleans 
after his graduation from Loyola University 
Law School. He was appointed assistant U.S. 
attorney in 1935 and served in this position 
until the war at which time he became a 
commissioned officer of the Coast Guard. 

From 1946 through 1948 Judge Wright 
practiced law in the District of Columbia— 
which practice should be of value to him 
when he takes his seat on the District bench. 

In 1948, he was named US. attorney in 
New Orleans, and in 1949 he was appointed 
to the Federal bench where he has been 
until now. 

Judge Wright showed great courage and 
much skill in the manner with which he 
handled several most difficult cases involv- 
ing the constitutional rights of our Negro 
citizens. 

The lives and safety of his family and 
himself were several times threatened; and 
great pressures were brought to bear upon 
him. All of these he withstood with honor 
and wisdom. 

Judge Wright saw that the law of the 
land was served; and he did so with quiet 
good sense, 

Mr. President, I am confident Judge 
Wright will bring his wisdom and skill to 
the court of appeals; he will continue to 
serve well the law and his country. 


March 26 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 26, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2533) to 
amend the requirements for participa- 
tion in the 1962 feed grain program. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Transcript of discussion of pending tax bill 
by Senator Vance HARTKE and Mr. Clarence 
Miles on Mutual Broadcasting System pro- 
gram What's the Issue?” March 11, 1962. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts of radio address by him on tax 

outlook. 


RECESS TO 12 O'CLOCK NOON TO- 
MORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that under the 
agreement previously entered into, as 
modified, the Senate now stand in recess 
until tomorrow, at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, as modified, until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1962, Americans of Greek de- 
scent celebrated the national holiday of 
a people who first conceived and advo- 
cated the idea of independence, the 
Greeks, Yet this very same people had 
the misfortune of being deprived of their 
independence for more than 2,000 years. 
For many centuries Greeks suffered un- 


- der alien rulers and determined to work 
and fight for their independence, no mat- 


ter how long it would take. It is surely 
one of the supreme ironies of Western 


- civilization that the country to which 


we all owe our cultural origin was not 
able to enjoy the fruits of freedom, after 
Greek philosophers had so arduously 
pointed out the nature of these fruits 
to mankind. 

This is one of the reasons why the re- 
birth of a free and independent Greece 
141 years ago was a memorable occasion, 
especially for the Greek people, and also 
for the entire Western World. The 
Greeks suffered particularly under the 
Ottoman Empire, when for four- cen- 


turies they suffered more than ever be- 
fore in their long and memorable his- 
tory. The Ottoman Turks never treated 
the Greeks as citizens, but regarded them 
simply as mere servants to be exploited. 
In the fateful year of 1827 the Greek peo- 
ple achieved a glorious victory and set 
themselves free from the Sultan’s bond- 
age. On this 141st anniversary of Greek 
independence, I am proud to join with 
my fellow Americans of Greek descent 
and the entire Western World in con- 
gratulating the indomitable Greek peo- 
ple. 


The National Lottery of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, even Czecho- 
slovakia has a national lottery. This is 
one of the few Communist nations to 
operate a lottery—most Communist re- 
gimes dislike gambling inasmuch as it is 
yet another manifestation of the human 
individualism that they are trying to 
eradicate. 

Czechoslovakia’s lottery has proved 
very productive as far as profits are con- 


cerned. In 1961, the gross intake was 
854,420,000 leaving the government a 
profit of over $27 million. 

The Czechoslovakian government may 
not like gambling per se—or the individ- 
ualism that it implies—but it can and 
does recognize a moneymaking project 
when it sees one. 

Mr. Speaker; we can be just as smart 
as all of the other countries that accept 
and capitalize on the human urge to 
gamble. We can, through a national 
lottery in the United States bring into 
the coffers of our Treasury over $10 bil- 
lion a year in needed additional funds. 
Only a national lottery can provide us 
with added moneys to give a tax cut to 
our hard-pressed taxpayers and start 
reducing our national debt. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, among peoples that have domi- 
nated the course of human history over 
the milleniums the Greeks hold a dis- 
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tinctly high place. These superbly 
gifted and extraordinarily gallant people 
have contributed more, perhaps, to 
Western civilization than any other peo- 
ple. That is never seriously questioned. 
In the arts and sciences, and also in 
literature as well as in spiritual values, 
the modern world owes an immense debt 
to the Greeks. But Greek genius also 
bequeathed us an idea that has become 
our most highly prized and priceless 
possession—the idea of freedom and in- 
dependence. This most cherished hu- 
man possession stems directly from the 
Greeks of the fifth century before Christ. 
But the idea of freedom that was born 
in that distant land was crushed there 
for almost 2,000 years. Against their 
more powerful and numerous foes the 
Greek people could not hold their own, 
and so for centuries they suffered under 
alien rulers in their homeland. In par- 
ticular, from the very beginning of mod- 
ern times until early in the 19th cen- 
tury they lived under the oppressive 
regime of the Ottoman Turks. On in- 
numerable occasions they revolted 
against their alien overloads, but they 
could not succeed in their attempt to free 
themselves until they were effectively 
aided by their friends abroad. On March 
25, 1821, they again rose in rebellion, 
and after waging a long war against 
their ruthless enemy for more than 6 
years, their freedom was assured by the 
destruction of the Ottoman fleet in the 
historic naval battle of Navarino. 
Today, on the 141st anniversary of 
Greek Independence Day, the whole free 
world rejoices in the fact that these gal- 
lant people regained their freedom and 
have been enabled to retain it in the 
course of their turbulent history. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, since we 
were not in session yesterday, Sunday, 
the 25th, we are commemorating today 
the 44th anniversary of Byelorussian In- 
dependence Day. In 1917 the Russian 
revolution overthrew a decrepit and de- 
tested czarist regime in Russia, thus 
freeing all the downtrodden nationalities 
of the Russian empire. The people of 
Byelorussia, often known as White Rus- 
sians, are an ancient people, whose his- 
tory dates back much further than that 
of the Great Russians. Yet they have 
long been ruled from Moscow, although 
they never gave up their distinctive 
White Russian traits, their sense of na- 
tional destiny, or their respect for their 
own heritage. When the moment which 
they had long awaited arrived in 1918, 
and freedom reigned from the Baltic to 
the Caucasus, the Byelorussians pro- 
claimed their independence from Russia 
and announced the establishment of the 
Byelorussian National Republic on 
March 25, 1918. The 10 million Byelo- 
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russians hoped that, having thus at- 
tained sovereign independence in their 
historic homeland, they would be al- 
lowed to enjoy the fruits of their victory 
in peace. 

But, as happened in so many other 
cases, this long-subjugated people was 
not destined to remain free. Early in 
1921, before the Byelorussians could con- 
solidate their victory or strengthen their 
new national government, the Soviet Red 
army conquered the country. Such was 
the end of this ill-fated state, and for 
the last 40 years the brave White Rus- 
sians have suffered under the tyrannical 
rule of their Soviet masters. 

The Communist-managed agricultural 
system has deprived the people of the 
food and products that should be theirs. 
Byelorussian youths have been deported 
to the Asia and arctic regions of the 
Soviet, so that Byelorussia is drained of 
the young, patriotic citizens who can 
carry on their heritage of freedom. But 
like the other people of Eastern Europe, 
Byelorussians have refused to give up 
their ideals of national independence 
and self-determination. And, at the 
proper time, they will again open the 
fight for their freedom. 

I am sure all throughout the free world 
will join with me today in the prayer 
that the Byelorussian people will soon be 
liberated from the slavery of the past 
40 years. 


Congressional Tax Fight Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the great, proverbial, though unpopular, 
certainties of life is taxes. 

Over the years, there has been a broad 
range of philosophies about taxes, ex- 
tending, in extremes, from the theory of 
attempting to utilize tax money to 
“spend ourselves into prosperity” to, 
conversely, utilizing the power of taxa- 
tion “to destroy.” 

A sane, realistic tax policy, however, 
lies somewhere between these extremes. 
Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss some of the major aspects of the 
tax outlook in a broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts of the address 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 

As a free people, of course, nobody is 
happy about taxes. However, we recognize 
that—despite our dedication to the concept 
that individuals and free enterprise should 
bear as large a share of the burdens as pos- 
sible—there are national requirements of 


broader scope, for example, defense—than 
can be handled by citizens or even by local 
or State governments. 

For financing necessary national programs, 
however, it is absolutely essential that we 
attempt to assume equitable distribution of 
the burden of taxes. 
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Over the years, the complex system of 
U.S. tax laws, unfortunately, has grown—in 
hodgepodge fashion—into a long-tentacled 
revenue collector reaching deep into the 
pockets of individual and corporate citi- 
zens, 

Regrettably, tax policy has been based too 
much upon hand-to-mouth, or perhaps, more 
accurately, year-to-year expediency. Gener- 
ally, this has involved levying new laws or 
just changing statutes not on the books; 
rarely are taxes repealed—even though many 
exist long beyond their intended time. 

The Nation, then, could well benefit, I 
believe, from creation of a more realistic 
tax philosophy designed to serve, preserve, 
and strengthen our free enterprise system, 
as well as to meet the long-range needs of 
the Nation. 

Because of these factors, I have introduced 
a bili, S. 10—now pending before Congress 
to create a Hoover-type Tax Commission. 
The purpose would be to carry out a top-to- 
bottom reform of our revenue laws. As well, 
the goal would be to make a study, not only 
of Federal statute, but also of the way in 
which these overlap local and State revenue 
laws. 

Unfortunately, Congress has not yet been 
willing to undertake a broad-scope, thor- 
ough, much-needed reevaluation and over- 
haul of the system. 

Consequently, the outlook for the current 
session is for another leaking-roof-type, 
patchwork revision, 

Currently, there is waiting in the wings of 
the House of Representatives—extensively 
revised, but still reflecting many of the fea- 
tures of the administration's recommenda- 
tions—an omnibus set of proposals relating 
to: deductions from tax lability for new 
investments other than building; require- 
ments in determining fair deductions for 
travel and entertainment; treatment of mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and loan 
associations; provisions pertaining to for- 
eign-earned incomes; and other aspects of 
the tax system. 

Traditionally, tax legislation originates 
in, and is acted upon first by, the House 
of Representatives. Consequently we, in the 
Senate, will need to wait and see how the 
House applies the surgical knife to the rec- 
ommendations of the committee. 

As things are shaping up, however, the 
debates promise to be one of the real rough- 
and-tumble battles of this session. 

Although it is still too early then to know 
exactly what recommendations—in what 
form—will finally emerge from the Congress, 
I believe, we need to act according to sound, 
fundamental principles aimed toward: (1) 
Equitably meeting the Nation's fiscal needs; 
(2) assuring fair treatment of our citizens 
under the law; and (3) spurring, not stunt- 
ing, economic growth and progress. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Byelo- 
russians are one of the numerous and 
ethnically distinct peoples in today’s 
Soviet empire. They are racially related 
to the Russians and other Slavic peoples, 
but have always possessed di:'tinct na- 
tional character of their own which they 
have retained and jealously preserved. 
In their historic homeland, east of Po- 
land and west of Moscow with its center 
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in the famous city of Minsk, they had 
constituted a nation-state and lived 
there long before the rise of modern 
Russia, Then, as Russians began their 
expansionist policy, Byelorussians were 
one of the first victims of this expan- 
sion. Early in the 16th century Byelo- 
russia became part of the Russian em- 
pire and remained as such until the 
breakup of the czarist Russian empire 
in 1917. During these centuries of sub- 
jugation to Russian rule, Byelorussians 
successfully maintained their national 
identity, and kept alive their love for 
freedom. They struggled hard to regain 
their independence, and they had their 
chance in 1918. 

When the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 
in Russia destroyed the czarist empire, 
then all non-Russian national groups 
there asserted their freedom and pro- 
claimed their national independence. 
The Byelorussians did this in 1918, and 
established the Byelorussian National 
Republic on March 25 of that year. 
Then some 10 million Byelorussians 
joined hands in rebuilding their war- 
ravaged country. But before they had 
much time to do this, they found them- 
selves face to face with their implacable 
enemy, the Communist Russians. Early 
in 1921 Byelorussia was attacked by the 
Red army, overrun, and then made part 
of the Soviet Union. Thus in a little 
less than 3 years independent Byelo- 
russia vanished, and today it lives only 
in the minds and hearts of patriotic 
Byelorussians suffering under Soviet 
dictatorship. For more than 40 years 
these people have been living under one 
of the worst tyrannies known to men, 
but even under such heart-rending and 
soul-scorching circumstances Byelo- 
russians have not given up their hope 
for freedom. Let us all hope that they 
attain their goal and live in peace in 
their homeland. 


Citizens for Decent Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, through 
constant vigilance and hard work, the 
Citizens for Decent Literature of Greater 
New Orleans, Inc., continue to render a 
very fine service for the moral better- 
ment of our community. 

For over 2 years since this civic organ- 
ization was formed in December 1959, its 
members have exercised great diligence 
in seeking to remove from the news- 
stands and other vendors’ racks in the 
New Orleans metropolitan area those 
obscene publications and other lewd ma- 
terial which flow into our city, and un- 
fortunately, are on sale for minors as 
well as adults. 

The Citizens for Decent Literature is 
composed of leaders of the Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish faiths and of 
representatives of the public, parochial, 
and private school systems as well as the 
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New Orleans Police Department and the 
Orleans Parish district attorney’s office. 
This group has been successful in curb- 
ing the distribution and sale of such ob- 
scene material in our city. Through its 
efforts, in cooperation with the police 
department and the district attorney’s 
office, some 50 obscene publications have 
been removed from the city’s news- 
stands. 

Furthermore, through speeches to 
civic, fraternal, and religious organiza- 
tions, and mailings to these groups, the 
Citizens for Decent Literature have been 
successful in educating the public on the 
extent of imported obscene material sold 
in our city, and has provided pointers on 
combating the obscenity racket. 

Almost 500 different organizations and 
clubs of all kinds in the New Orleans 
area have supported the Citizens for 
Decent Literature, which also has ob- 
tained the unanimous passage of stiffer 
city and State obscenity laws in 
Louisiana. 

For the past 2 years I have worked 
closely with the outgoing president of 
the Citizens for Decent Literature, Mr. 
Ivor Trapolin, who has provided first- 
rate leadership and guidance for this 
crusade. Together, Mr. Trapolin and 
the other officers of Citizens for Decent 
Literature and I have endeavored to ob- 
tain greater cooperation from various 
Federal agencies, particularly the Jus- 
tice Department, in this work and to 
secure more stringent application of 
Federal obscenity statutes. 

Although much certainly remains to 
be accomplished in this field, I feel that 
some progress has been made toward 
the more successful application of Fed- 
eral obscenity laws. In a report which 
I received from the Department of Jus- 
tice, it was noted that as of the end of 
February in the current fiscal year, there 
have been more than 255 arrests for 
violating the Federal obscenity statute; 
this constitutes a 26.7-percent increase 
over the corresponding period in the 
preceding fiscal year. Furthermore, in 
the same 8-month period in the present 
fiscal year, the Justice Department has 
obtained 202 convictions in the 205 cases 
brought to trial; this represents a 27.8- 
percent increase over the identical pe- 
riod in fiscal year 1961. 

Now Mr. Theodore Rahe, business 
manager of Ochsner Clinic in New Or- 
leans, has been elected president of the 
Citizens for Decent Literature, and Iam 
confident that he will carry on the 
splendid work of this group in the same 
high manner as Mr. Trapolin has. Iam 
happy to pledge my continuing coopera- 
tion with the Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture and Mr. Rahe in its crusade to rid 
our area of obscene literature and, thus, 
strengthen the moral fiber of our com- 
munity. 

Iam heartened by the fine cooperation 
which the New Orleans Police Depart- 
ment has given to this work, and I was 
quite pleased to read the recent state- 
ment of Police Superintendent Joseph 
I. Giarrusso that New Orleans is one of 
the cleanest cities in the Nation as far 
as traffic and sale of obscene literature 
is concerned. This positive statement 
assures us that we are on the right track, 
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and I am confident that the efforts of 
the Citizens for Decent Literature will 
bring greater success in the future. 


Statement in Support of H.R. 834 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement submitted by me 
to the Select Subcommittee on Labor in 
support of my bill H.R. 834, equal pay for 
equal work for women, for inclusion in 
the permanent record of the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings being held today: 


STATEMENT OF HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Democrat, OF New YORK, BEFORE THE 
SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, IN 
SUPPORT or H.R. 834, MarcH 26, 1962 


Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a pleasure and 
an honor to testify before your subcommit- 
tee. As a member of the New York delega- 
tion, I, of course, follow the activities of my 
fellow members with keen interest and 
especially those of the gentleman from 
Manhattan, who so ably presides over this 
committee. 

I am here today to speak in support of 
H.R. 834, my bill to provide equal pay for 
equal work for women. I doubt, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we will find many of our colleagues 
opposing this principle, since the American 
woman has proven herself to be man’s equal 
in the quality and quantity of work she can 
produce. 

It is surprising to some, however, to dis- 
cover that in spite of this equality in pro- 
duction there is still discrimination prac- 
ticed against women in terms of pay for 
that production. While the American labor 
movement has been active in securing equal 
pay for equal work for its feminine members, 
there are many hundreds of thousands of 
women who, because of the nature of their 
employment, do not belong to labor unions 
and cannot thus avail themselves of the ad- 
van of a powerful bargainer for their 
rights in this regard. 

H.R. 834 would express the findings of the 
Congress that since wage differentials do 
exist in industry based purely on the sex 
of the employee, labor disputes result; 
living standards are depressed for both sexes; 
it increases the difficulty of maintaining and 
supporting a family where, for one reason or 
another, the husband has become unavall- 
able as a breadwinner. The studies of this 
problem have also shown that wage discrim- 
ination of any kind prevents complete uti- 
lization of our labor resources, The kinds 
of discrimination I am talking about are 
discrimination because of race, religion, 
creed, national origin, age, and, the one we 
have under particular consideration here to- 
day, sex. All of these discriminations exist 
in American business today and affect one 
or another group of our citizens. 

I believe that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to do everything in its power to secure 
the elimination of these economic injustices 
and I believe that the enactment of H.R. 
834 would go a long way toward accomplish- 
ing this goal with regard to wage discrimi- 
nation because of the sex of the employee. 
I urge your subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, to 
report out this bill at the earliest possible 
time so that the House may consider its ob- 
vious merits and work its will. 

Thank you, 
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New Uses for Farmer’s Product, Not New 
Uses for Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in his 
newsletter last week Senator KARL E. 
Monont, of South Dakota, had a very in- 
teresting report to the people of his State 
on new uses for farmer’s product rather 
than new uses for farmer. 

Certainly it is time that positive action 
were taken in solving the farm problem 
that arises from foreign imports, and so 
forth. Senator Munpt has set forth 
some positive action that can and should 
be taken if we are to prevent the need of 
moving to the city the 2,000 farm fam- 
ilies the President has recommended 
should be moved off the land. 

The newsletter is as follows: 


New Uses ror FarMErR’s Propuct, Not New 
USES FOR FARMER 


The farm problem has been diagnosed in 
some circles as “too many farmers and too 
many bushels.” Whats to be done? Cut- 
back and cutdown—cutback additional pro- 
duction and cutdown more farmers? As I 
view the problems of agriculture, the most 
discouraging factor is the continued em- 
phasis in the direction of curtailing and 
controlling the farmer and his production. 
This is a negative approach; it cannot be 
accepted, for there is a plus side to agricul- 
ture and it is here we should bend our efforts, 
to the development—on a huge scale—of new 
uses and new markets for our bountiful agri- 
cultural industry. 

It's time we devoted our attention in a 
big way toward doing something other than 
stuffing away in a storage bin what the 
farmer produces. Our scientists stand at 
the doorway to developing a great new era 
for agriculture. Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, in a recent report to our Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, said: “There is increas- 
ing emphasis on developing large-volume 
industrial uses for agriculture materials. 
These new and improved products—extend- 
ing across the entire horizon of food, feed, 
and industrial uses—are developed to meet 
specific needs for domestic markets and of 
foreign consumers. Successful utilization 
research enhances the use value and com- 
petitive position of American farm products.” 

In its two decades of operation, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture utilization research 
has added over $2.5 billion of value to farm 
commodities at a cost of less than $200 mil- 
lion—representing an excellent benefit-to- 
cost ratio of 15 to 1. During the past 5 years 
utilization research enhanced agricultural 
commodities $1.75 billion, which is 70 per- 
cent of the total gain made in the two dec- 
ades of this program. 

Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, hit what I 
consider the nub of the problem—a lack of 
funds to provide a truly adequate program. 
He said no increase has been provided in 
funds earmarked for utilization research and 
of the some $56 million for research, only 
$18,793,000 is provided for utilization re- 
search, new uses and new products. An ad- 
ditional $2,600,000 is provided for human 
nutrition and consumer uses research, pro- 
viding a total of $21 million which is but a 
drop in the bucket when searching for a 
solution to a problem which requires an 
annual outlay of more than $6 billion. 
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Utilization research as an answer to our 
farm problem is not a fantasy, In the past 
fiscal year 124 research projects were termi- 
nated. Of these, exactly half—a marvelous 
percentage of success in scientific research— 
attained the desired objectives. 
nine more achieved partial attainment. 
Only three were found unpromising. While 
these 124 projects were terminated another 
125 were started, 62 researching possible 
industrial uses of farm products, 49 devoted 
to potential food uses, and the remaining 
14 to possible feed uses. 

Accomplishments of utilization research 
in fiscal 1961 included development of a new 
food from whole grain wheat; a new process 
in tanning of sole leather using dialdehyde 
starch which is a new chemical derivative 
of cereal grain; discovery of new flour from 
wheat and new starch products from cereal 
which can be incorporated as an integral 
part of paper and other pulp products; 
adaption by three manufacturers of an ARS 
process for commercial use of a water-solu- 
ble gum produced by bacterial fermentation 
of corn sugar; a rapid chemical process de- 
velopment which greatly simplifies wool 
feltmaking; and development of potentially 
new crops such as ironweed seed which has 
a potential use in plastics. These are but a 
few of the examples demonstrating what can 
be done. 

Congress is now considering a farm pro- 
gram which to my mind cannot achieve suc- 
cess for the farmer because instead of being 
directed to find new uses for the farmer’s 
product, it is aimed at finding a new use for 
the farmer. Instead of directing efforts to 
the costly task of relocating farmers, a 
greater service is to unleash the great 
productive capacity of our minds and move 
extensively and swiftly into the field of 
utilization research. It can be the key to a 
prosperous agriculture offering a future on 
the farm as well as off the farm for all 
America. 


Export Controls to Communist Nations 
Needed To Win the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people, I know, were relieved at the 
announcement on March 23 by Secretary 
of Commerce Luther Hodges of the ad- 
ministration’s refusal to allow a private 
firm to export some $400 million worth of 
wheat and barley to Red China and 
North Korea. 

Last week President Kennedy had in- 
dicated that the International Trading 
Corp. of Seattle had applied for export 
licenses covering 6 million metric tons of 
wheat and barley to Red China and 4% 
million metric tons of wheat and barley 
to North Korea. The President’s state- 
ment had caused great concern to many 
of us who have recognized that the eco- 
nomic squeeze on the mainland Chinese 
consumers is creating a serious political 
problem for their civil leaders. 

It is to be hoped, Mr. Speaker, that the 
making public of this decision will not 
lull the American people into a false 
sense of security, because I do not Toink 
it is any secret here in Washington tha 
influential members of our State — 
partment would never have recom- 
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mended against shipping agricultural 
products to Red China if the Chinese 
Government itself had asked us for them. 
These State Department leaders take the 
position that it would be a psychological 
victory for the free world if Communist 
China asked to buy grain. On the other, 
our military leadership in the Far East, I 
understand, strongly opposes supplying 
Red China with agricultural products 
and takes the position instead that any 
such policy would deal a disastrous blow 
to our prestige with other nations in the 
Far East including our strong ally, the 
Philippine Republic. And by the way, 
just to keep the record clear, let us not 
overlook the fact that Red China exports 
substantial amounts of rice and has been 
doing so of very recent date. The 
United States should bear that in mind. 

As I reminded the House last week, 
the Export Control Act of 1949 expires 
on June 30, 1962. It is this act which 
authorizes the President to use export 
controls in furtherance of our foreign 
policy and in the interest of national se- 
curity. If the Export Act of 1949 is not 
extended, of course, the only restrictions 
on the shipment of strategic and non- 
strategic goods to foreign countries 
would be first, under the so-called Battle 
Act which prohibits arms and goods of 
a military nature; second, under the 
Foreign Assistance Act which prohibits 
assistance under the foreign aid pro- 
gram to any nation unless the President 
determines such nation is not dominated 
and controlled by the international Com- 
munist movement; and, third, Public 
Law 480 which restricts delivery of sur- 
plus agricultural products to any nation 
not deemed “friendly.” 

It has seemed to me quite evident that 
there are powerful influences in this ad- 
ministration that have been working to- 
ward removing all legal impediments to 
full and free trade of all kinds of goods, 
strategic and otherwise, with the Sino- 
Soviet bloc nations. For example, Mr. 
Speaker, I had thought that when ex- 
tending Public Law 480 last July, under 
the so-called Latta amendment, the Con- 
gress spelled out its intention that in no 
manner would the United States either 
subsidize the export, sale, or make avail- 
able any subsidized agricultural com- 
modities to any nations that were mem- 
bers of the Communist bloc. I had 
thought that by adding the Latta 
amendment, aid or trade, whichever one 
wants to call it, with Poland would cease. 
Prior to the Latta amendment, under 
Public Law 480, title I, agreements nad 
been signed and agricultural products 
shipped to Poland which had cost the 
Commodity Credit Corporation $509 mil- 
lion for which, as I understand, we re- 
ceived the equivalent of $365 million in 
Polish currency called zlotys which was 
placed to the credit of the United States 
in Poland and for which we have no 
real use, nor for which in my opinion 
will we ever receive any consideration. 

In addition to this, in the form of 
foreign aid we have given Poland over 
the years a total of more than $500 mil- 
lion and may I say as a result of this 
generosity I doubt if the United States 
has won any friendship, but rather the 
Polish Government has been dominated 
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and controlled more and more by the 
U.S.S.R. 

As I indicated, Mr. Speaker, I had 
thought by new language in the Foreign 
Aid Act and in Public Law 480 that this 
trade and aid would cease. But on 
December 15, 1961, the Polish and Amer- 
ican Governments signed another agree- 
ment calling for $44 million worth of 
agricultural commodities to be sent to 
Poland. Meanwhile, this so-called 
friendly nation had loaned money to 
Cuba, shipped machinery and food to 
other Communist bloc countries and, to 
top that off, or so I have read, shipped 
actual arms to North Vietnam which 
possibly right now are being used for 
killing American boys in that conflagra- 
tion. Also Poland voted against the 
-United States and with the U.S.S.R. in 
the United Nations. 

In Seattle, when the supertanker 
Titan was loading some of this latter 
grain, as I previously told the House, a 
little band of public-spirited citizens 
picketed the terminal to protest this 
foreign trade policy. 

While, as I said, I am relieved at the 
decision of the administration in con- 
nection with the issuance of licenses 
to ship grain to Red China, I do wonder 
as to what the next move will be. What 
matter that an anti-Communist trade 
and aid policy of export controls was 
set forth in the spirit and language of 
recent legislation. I believe the intent 
of Congress will continue to be ignored. 

Last January there was an article in 
the New York Times by Felix Belair, Jr. 
It told of a task force headed by George 
W. Ball, the same George W. Ball who 
has since become Under Secretary of 
State. Secretary Ball has appropriately 
described that task force as a loose 
group of individuals and ideas,” but the 
report of this group, according to the 
New York Times article, proposed to 
President Kennedy a virtual scrapping 
of the existing embargo on export of 
strategic materials to Soviet bloc nations. 
The report was quoted as saying that 
present voluntary machinery for con- 
trolling strategic exports to the Soviets 
has all but broken down. 

My point is, Mr. Speaker, that with 
foreign policy advisors such as Secretary 
Ball in high office, I cannot help being 
concerned as to decisions covering ex- 
ports which the President may reach. 
Already the ban on subsidized surplus 
agricultural products has been lifted. 
That was done last June. What next? 

What will the President do about the 
extension of the Export Control Act? 
Will he request that it be extended and 
will he oppose my proposal for strength- 
ening the language of that act so as to 
express the will of the Congress that the 
Sino-Soviet bloc not be opened up for 
export licensing of strategic agricultural 
products? How about the present 
embargo on shipments to Red China and 
North Korea and North Vietnam and 
Cuba? Will that ban be lifted? 

I wonder. Do we plan coexistence or 
do we plan to win the cold war? 

If the administration decides to allow 
the sale of grain to Red China, in my 
opinion the cold war is lost. Under such 
a policy, we will have assured the suc- 
cess of the Communist system. 
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As for the Congress, in the face of a 
possible impending alteration in policy to 
liberalize our trade policy, I think we 
must act. We must spell out to the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government that as- 
sistance in the way of any food or fiber, 
aid or trade, shall not go to any country 
unless the President determines that 
such country is not under Communist 
government. It is not enough to use 
language as in the Mutual Security Act: 

The President shall continuously assure 
himself * * * that the furnishing of such 
assistance is in the interest of national se- 
curity of the United States. 


Nor is it enough to say as in section 
101 of Public Law 480 that foreign aid in 
agricultural commodities must be to a 
friendly nation. 

Under the threat of “loose individuals 
and ideas,” to use the Under Secretary’s 
own language, the Congress must say 
what it means in words that cannot be 
misconstrued, and we must not delegate 
the authority to decide which nations 
are friendly in this cold war. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary Rusk has said Poland is clearly 
a member of the Soviet bloc and that 
her government is geographically and 
economically bound to the US.S.R.— 
yet, under the Export Control Act and 
Public Law 480, Poland is deemed to be 
friendly and not under domination and 
control of the international Communist 
movement. 

Mr. Speaker, the decision last week 
not to issue licenses to export grain to 
Red China and North Korea is a respite. 
Now, Congress must tighten up the law 
and establish a policy under which the 
cold war can be won. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following newsletter 
of March 24, 1962: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, March 24, 1962) 

The Revenue Act of 1962 has been ap- 
proved for floor debate by the Rules Com- 
mittee. The Democrat majority of Rules (10 
Democrats to 5 Republicans) decreed a 
closed rule for floor debate, that is, no 
amendments permitted. Earlier, all of the 
10 Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee had instructed their 
leader, Byrnes, of Wisconsin, to request the 
Rules Committee to grant the Republican 
members the right to offer three amend- 
ments for debate and vote on the floor of 
the House during consideration of the bill. 
The 15 Democrats of the Ways and Means 
Committee were against this request and the 
Democrats of the Rules Committee sup- 

them. So it is that the three 
amendments (see last week’s newsletter) will 
not be considered separately. These amend- 
ments would strike out: (1) Investment 
credit and substitute liberalized deprecia- 
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tion, (2) the withholding of interest and 
dividends at the source, (3) the foreign in- 
vestment increased tax. It is interesting to 
note again, so unknown to most people, the 
real reason for packing the Rules Com- 
mittee. This gives the Democrats, the 
liberals, the ability to control floor debate, 
as to time, rules of procedures, and amend- 
ment. Coincidentally, the throttling of 
House debate encourages, if not assures, a 
poor legislative result. 

Then a last-minute change to the tax bill 
was forced through Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in an effort to sweeten the bill so 
more ‘Members would support it. The 
changes are: (1) Reduce the investment 
credit from 8 to 7 percent (reclaiming 
$190 million for the Treasury), (2) re- 
duce utilities from 4 percent (they were 
getting 50 percent of the 8 percent) to 3 
percent (reclaiming $75 million for the 
Treasury), and (3) reducing the first $100,000 
level to $25,000 for computation purposes 
and the 50 percent of all amounts beyond 
the first $25,000 to 25 percent (reclaiming 
$360 million). These total a recovery of 
$625 million of the original $1.8 billion loss 
in an effort to balance what was expected to 
be a total tax bill that would lose $500 to 
$600 million annually to the Treasury. 
There is still some doubt as to the fiscal 
balance. Republicans voted against the bill, 
or voted present, expressing disapproval 
of the haste and lack of documentary 
information to support what appeared to 
be solely a political move to gain House 
support. No one can dispute sensibly our 
uncertainty as a committee over what we 
are doing, without hearings or departmental 
study. Such action is certain to damage the 
prestige of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and prevents the House from acting with 
knowledge and responsibility in the final 
outcome of the bill. 

The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 in the 
second week of hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee has produced a wide diver- 
gence of viewpoint. Basic differences center 
around: (1) Confidence versus disbelief in 
the State Department's handling of an eco- 
nomic matter in foreign policy by decisions; 
(2) more versus less trade with Communist 
bloc nations, including the amendments of 
the Battle Act and Buy American Act; (3) our 
negotiators are versus are not able to produce 
better tariff concessions in view of present 
and past imbalances where United States 
has lowered tariffs and others have not made 
similar concessions (indeed have impaired 
other trade controls); (4) the bill will versus 
will not result in freer trade in view of for- 
eign licensing, quotas, cartels, turnover and 
road taxes, registration, even to existing em- 
bargos (Italy, for example) as a result of 
27 years of so-called reciprocal trade; (5) 
subsidies are versus are not the Federal 
role. For my part, I find it hard to believe 
that the proponent witnesses have read and 
understood the bill. The tremendous power 
grant to the President and the unlimited 
promise of subsidy to industry and unem- 
ployed workers is extremely dangerous. This 
one bill can change the United States into 
a Government-regulated business commu- 
nity. The willingness of some businessmen 
to accept this subsidy bill because of the 
anticipated foreign business advantages is 
all too evident—it's a question of whose ox 
is gored. Oddly, the parade of businesses 
testifying of their demise in the face of for- 
eign competition, can thank themselves to a 
degree because they have been unwilling to 
take part in stemming the socialistic tide in 
other areas than their pocketbook. The oil 
industry is still not understood by the pub- 
lic, hence, by some Members of Congress. If 
the people do not learn that foreign im- 
ports, because cheaper, can close down this 
domestic industry, leaving us defenseless in 
times of national emergency, we are in grave 
peril. We must keep up our ability to pump 
oll out of the ground. 


1962 


The Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies appropriation bill of 1962 
itemizes the expenditure of $73 million more 
than last year for a total of $795.8 million. 
Members of Congress can also, if necessary, 
proclaim a saving; it is $62 million less 
than requested by the administration in the 
budget. 

The authorization for appropriations for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels involved 
a total of $13 billion ($13,000 million), and 
403 to 0. The question of congressional or 
Executive control over armaments for na- 
tional defense was the controversy and the 
B-70 the focal point. The future need for the 
manned bomber is debatable, but no one 
should question the need, it seems to me, 
until missiles can entirely do the job. Even 
then, there may be a need. We do not know. 
I am for the manned bomber until there is 
no further doubt about any weapons gap. 
The larger question centers around the ju- 
risdiction of weaponry and planning. The 
Constitution states, article I, section 8, re- 
lating to the powers of Congress, grants the 
legislative branch these authorities: To 
raise and support Armies; to provide and 
maintain a Navy; to make rules for the Goy- 
ernment and Regulation of the land and 
naval Forces.” So, under the Constitution 
the power to plan rests with Congress. The 
President as Commander in Chief, commands 
or manages, but does not develop plans and 
programing. 


John Lavezzorio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Chicago lost one of its favorite sons in 
the recent death of the gifted business 
executive, John Lavezzorio. He was most 
active in civic and philanthropic pro- 
grams. As an influential leader in the 
Italian group, he reflected the warm per- 
sonality of the downtown native neigh- 
borhood youth. John was born in the 
Loop and the Lavezzorios attended the 
Jones Grammar School located at Ply- 
mouth and Harrison Streets. At every 
opportunity he spoke with feeling of 
his grammar school days and the school- 
mates of his early youth. He was proud 
of being a “first warder.” 

His dad, Michael Lavezzorio, was one 
of the pioneer fruit merchants in busi- 
ness here. At one time he became a 
business partner of Emilio Longhi on 
South Dearborn Street and later moved 
to South State Street. The partnership 
fared badly and Michael returned to his 
special field, the fruit. business. In this 
line of business Michael Lavezzorio ex- 
celled and prospered—he was considered 
a man of affluence in the community. 

John, who had been active in his 
father Michael's pursuits, struggled 
through the depression years to augment 
the family fortune. Later he entered 
the employ of his relatives the Gallo 
family—a very astute couple who oper- 
ated a successful candy factory. 

This proved to be the critical step of 
his early career. He learned the busi- 
ness from every angle, from the most 
menial job to the highest position in the 
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firm. Every employee in all depart- 
ments of the plant looked upon him as 
an intimate friend. As he filled semi- 
executive positions to the presidency of 
the firm, these friendships spelled loyalty 
and success. As president of the com- 
pany he was really the head of a large 
family. He was always considerate of 
the employees. Their personal troubles 
and problems became his personal ob- 
ligations to solve. His brothers and 

sister likewise became active in the 
business. 

John had a business knack to push 
sales, improve manufacturing methods, 
improve and simplify the mechanics and 
producing process. His research de- 
partment improved the quality of his 
product; devised new methods of manu- 
facture to reduce costs and save time; 
discovered new formulas for producing 
different flavors and kinds of candy at- 
tractive to the discerning consumer; 
also many different confections of pea- 
nut and other nut varieties of candies 
rasa the public palate thus increasing 
sales. 

He was inventive and progressive in 
everything connected with the manu- 
facture of candy. His was the last word 
in new candy specialties on the national 
market. For all this his company be- 
came the best known brands throughout 
the consumers market. 

He rewarded handsomely those ex- 
perts in his employ who helped make 
possible these innovations in the candy 
industry. 

John was the first one to contribute 
to a worthy cause. He was a careful 
man in his beneficence—but the chari- 
ties that he sponsored were those that 
benefited mankind most such as the 
Mother Cabrini and Henrotin Hospitals, 
the Italian Old Peoples Home, the Serv- 
ite Fathers, and countless subscriptions 
and funds to worthwhile charities. 

As a recipient of the greatest possible 
honor given by the church—a Knight 
of St. Gregory, conferred by Pope St. 
John XXIII on January 17, 1960—John 
Lavezzorio was justly rewarded for his 
life’s work in the Catholic cause. 

On that occasion I was proud to send 
him the following telegram: 

JANUARY 16, 1960. 
Mr. JOHN LAVEZZORIO, 
Assumption Church, 
Chicago, IL: 

Your entire life sparkles with service to 
your. fellow men. This signal honor, 
through. his holiness, Pope John, reflects 
recognition for your lifetime service to the 
faith. We are proud of your constancy in 
religion and the great support you have given 
to service the needs of the Catholic Church. 

Congratulations and God bless you. 

ROLAND V. LIBONATI, 
Congressman, Seventh District, Illinois. 


It is with a deep sense of humility 
that we who remain, recall to memory 
the fine qualities and worthwhile con- 
tributions to humanity made by others 
who have answered the last call for de- 
parture from our midst. To those who 
knew him, John Lavezzorio personified 
the true example of. a Catholic gentle- 
man. He loved his fellow man and con- 
tributed much toward the alleviation of 
the ills of mankind: The void he has 
left will serve well to remind his friends 
to remember him in their prayers, 
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The members of the Illinois delegation 
in the Congress send their heartfelt con- 
dolences to his widow, Mamie; his sister, 
Margaret DiCosola; and his brothers, 
Walter and Leonard, on their great loss. 
May the Almighty rest his soul in eyer- 
lasting grace. 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 23, 1962] 
COSMOPOLITAN BANK OFFICIAL DIES In FLOR- 

IDA—LAVEZZORIO Is STRICKEN AT 70 IN 

SARASOTA 

John Lavezzorio, 70, Chicago banker, busi- 
nessman, philanthropist, and a Knight of 
St. Gregory, a papal honor, died Wednesday 
night in Sarasota, Fla., where he was re- 
cuperating from a recent heart attack, it 
was learned yesterday. 

Mr. Lavezzorio, who lived at 5329 North 
Lakewood Avenue, was born in Chicago. He 
was chairman of the board of the Cosmo- 
politan National Bank, 801 North- Clark 
Street, and chairman of the Peanut Special- 
ty Co., a candy manufacturing firm at 400 
West Superior Street. 

HOSPITAL, CHURCH TRUSTEE 

He also was vice president and a trustee 
of Henrotin Hospital, and a trustee of As- 
sumption Church, 313 West Illinois Street. 

He was invested as a Knight of St. Greg- 
ory on January 17, 1960, by the Most Rever- 
end Alphonse M. Monta, superior general of 
the Servite Order, to which Mr. Lavezzorio 
had contributed substantial funds. The 
honor was conferred by Pope John XXIII. 

He became a director of Cosmopolitan in 
1938, and chairman in January 1959. 

STAXING WITH SISTER 

He was staying with a sister, Mrs. Mar- 
garet DiCosola, of Saratoga. Also surviving 
are his widow, Mamie, and two brothers, 
Walter and Leonard, 

Chicago services are being arranged. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Mar. 23, 1962] 


J. M. Lavezzorro Dres In Frorma; CHICAGO 
BANKER 


John M. Lavezzorio, 70, chairman of the 
board of the Cosmopolitan National Bank, 
801 North Clark, died Wednesday night 
while visiting a sister in Sarasota, Fla. 

Mr. Lavezzorio, of 5329 North Lakewood, 
had been a director of the bank since 1938 
and board chairman for the past 3 years. 

He was also chairman of the board of the 
Peanut Specialties Co., 400 West Superior. 
He was a vice president and trustee of 
Henrotin Hospital, and trustee of Assump- 
tion Church, 313 West Illinois. 

He was a lay member of the Order of 
Servites and had been invested as a Knight 
of St. Gregory January 17, 1960, for his 
work in behalf of the American Province of 
St. Joseph of the Servite Fathers and for 
civic services, 

He is survived by the widow, Mamie; a 
sister, Mrs. Margaret DiCosola; and two 
brothers, Leonard M. and Walter. 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. RODINO.. Mr. Speaker, Greece 
has long been regarded as the founda- 
tion of Western civilization and the 
Greek people its architects. The genius 
of Greece has bequeathed us with the 
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idea of freedom, the first of man’s price- 
less possessions. 

The Greeks prized freedom even more 
highly than we do today, but, unfor- 
tunately, they were not always in posi- 
tion to defend it against its powerful 
and uncompromising foes. So, some 
2,000 years ago when Greece was over- 
run, the Greek people lost their freedom 
and became subjects to alien rulers in 
their homeland. In the course of cen- 
turies these rulers changed, but the lot 
of the Greeks did not change much; in- 
stead, under the oppressive Ottoman 
Turks, they suffered more. They were 
subjected to inhuman treatments, and 
at times they were massacred by the 
thousands. these centuries of 
suffering the Greek people struggled hard 
to regain their freedom, but all their 
efforts ended in failure, until the revolt 
led by Archbishop Germanos in 1821. 

That historic revolt began on March 
25 of that year, and after waging war 
against the forces of their ruthless and 
far more powerful enemy for more than 
6 years, they won their independence 
with the aid of their friends. 

The act of Western powers, their de- 
termination to bring about the liberation 
of Greece, remains as one of the bright- 
est spots in 18th-century diplomacy and 
war. It is also to the credit of Europe, 
and also of course of this country, that 
since then all lovers of freedom have 
been intensely concerned with the fate 
of the Greek people. 

Early in World War II there were no 
friends able to come to their aid; but 
the valiant Greek people were sufficient 
unto themselves—at least for a while. 
They resisted and repulsed the invading 
armies of the Fascist Mussolini. But 
the sheer numbers and equipment of 
Hitler’s hordes at last overran the gal- 
lant nation. 

After World War II, when the Red 
terror flowed down through the Balkans, 
it seemed that Greece must fall as all 
her neighbors fell. She did not, how- 
ever, and today remains as a bastion of 
liberty and a devoted, outspoken ally in 
our struggle against the Communists. 

Last week, just a few days before this 
great anniversary of liberty, it was an- 
nounced that the American Hellenic 
Education Progressive Association would 
dedicate a memorial to former President 
Truman in Athens. For the significance 
of this act, and for a sucemet summary 
of the struggle made by our good friends 
and brave in the past years, I would like 
to read a piece by the distinguished news 
commentator, Ray Henle, which was the 
closing story on the outstanding net- 
work news broadcast “Three-Star Ex- 
tra” on Friday, the 22d: 

You may have heard the announcement 
in Washington this week, by the Greek 
Order of Ahepa, that a statue of former 
President Truman is to be erected in 
Athens. 

This action is an expression of Greek 
gratitude for the U.S. aid given Greece, 
under the Truman Doctrine, when the Com- 
munists were hammering at the gates of 
Athens, shortly after World War II. Cer- 
tainly every American who pays taxes to 
pay for foreign aid can experience a warm 
glow at the thought that the relatively small 
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amount of aid given to Greece in those hectic 
days still is remembered. 

Perhaps it would be equally appropriate 
if we Americans erected in W: n, a 
statue commemorating the determination of 
the Greeks to be free, They are free by vir- 
tue of the same courage that threw back 
the armies of Mussolini and then went down 
fighting before the advancing armies of Hit- 
ler. That courage rose again in the late 
1940’s to throw back the Communists, mov- 
ing in from Yugoslavia. 

We did not save the Greeks from com- 
munism. They saved themselves. A little 
nation with almost nothing left but courage 
took advantage of our aid and made the first 
successful stand against Russia’s push for 
world empire. 

In these frustrating days, when small- 
time international politicians are willing to 
barter their nations’ freedom for a bag of 
rubles, isn’t it heartening to know that we 
still have on our side the race from which 
so much of our civilization stems? And 
when we tote up the cost of our foreign aid, 
we can put in the positive column the 
amount we spent in Greece. 

If we should decide to erect a statue hon- 
oring the Greeks, we might send duplicates 
to some other capitals of the world, as a 
reminder of what is expected of freemen. 
New Delhi, Vientiane, and Rio de Janeiro 
should come high on the list. 


Yesterday was the actual anniversary, 
but since we were not then here, I know 
Americans of all nationalities, and all 
lovers of freedom throughout the world 
will join with me today in saluting the 
141st anniversary of the modern inde- 
pendence of the land where independ- 
ence was born. 


Repeal of Provision of Retired Annui- 
tants’ Health Benefits Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
cutoff dates and arbitrary provisions of 
laws which we enact to help large groups 
of individuals almost always bring heart- 
break and hardship to those who al- 
most—but not quite—qualify, or who are 
disqualified because of some minor tech- 
nicality. Sometimes it is relatively easy 
to correct these inequities; sometimes it 
cannot be done without setting new 
arbitrary standards which in turn cause 
heartbreak and hardship to those who, 
again, just miss coverage by a narrow 
margin, 

My attention has been called to a pro- 
vision of the health benefits program 
now in effect for retired Federal em- 
ployees which makes ineligible those who 
retired more than a month before be- 
coming eligible for an immediate an- 
nuity. The concept behind that pro- 
vision of the law was to prevent the 
benefits from going to former Federal 
employees who left Federal service in 
order to take jobs elsewhere, but who are 
nevertheless still eligible for deferred an- 
nuities at retirement age. 


March 26 


Last week I directed a letter to the 
Honorable Tom Murray, chairman of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, outlining the kind of hard- 
ship which was called to my attention 
and urging prompt action on one of the 
bills now pending before the committee 
to correct this inequity. The chairman 
has advised me in addition to H.R. 3027 
by Representative James C. Davis, there 
is also a bill by Representative James H. 
Morrison, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Civil Service, H.R. 9265. Chair- 
man Murray advises me that the execu- 
tive department has been asked to file a 
report on these bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I know there is wide- 
spread interest among the Members of 
Congress in this kind of problem and, 
therefore, I submit a copy of my letter to 
Chairman Morray for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


Marcu 22, 1962. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: One of the most suc- 
cessful (and appreciated) programs we have 
enacted for the retired Federal annuitants is 
the health insurance program. I have heard 
from numerous constituents who are en- 
rolled under the program and who are very 
happy it was enacted. Often, when writing 
to retired annuitants on other matters, I 
inquire about the operations of the program 
as it affects them and they are usually very 
enthusiastic. So, obviously it has been a fine 
program, 

Occasionally, as in any good program of 
government, arbitrary provisions cause hard- 
ship to individuals who,-for one reason or an- 
other, almost—but not quite—come within 
the program's coverage. I am thinking now 
of a particular case involving a woman with 
27 years and 21 days of service who retired 2 
years before becoming eligible for an im- 
mediate annuity, and thus was found in- 
eligible for the health insurance program, 
which requires that retirement must take 
place no longer than a month before becom- 
ing eligible for an immediate annuity. I in- 
quired about this provision at Civil Service 
and was told that it was intended to cover 
primarily those Federal employees who leave 
the Government in order to take other em- 
ployment. I see where there would be 
merit in excluding those who worked only 
briefly for the Federal Government and then 
years later applied for deferred annuities. 
However, in the kind of case in which I ran 
into in this situation, the annuitant is cer- 
tainly entitled to more consideration than a 
casual employee who quit the Federal service 
for other work, 

My constituent, after her 27 years of serv- 
ice, retired in 1949, at age 60, following a 
death in the family which caused her great 
grief. Her circumstances at the time were 
such that she felt she could afford the 2-year 
wait until her annuity started. But, as so 
often happens, her financial situation 
changed. The denial of health benefits is, 
therefore, a real hardship for her. 

I know that we do not legislate on the 
basis of single instances but I also know that 
there must be many retired annuitants who 
are deserving of health insurance benefits 
but ineligible because, for various reasons, 
they retired more than a month before re- 
ceiving an immediate annuity. Since H.R. 
3027 would overcome the provision of the 
present law excluding health insurance bene- 
fits for such people, may I strongly urge 
early action by your committee on this leg- 
islation? 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN. 
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Guide to the Congressional Record Re- TTT 
print of the Response of Congressman Association 's before 
Cecil R. King to the Testimony of the the Committee on Ways and Means on 
American Medical Association my bill, H.R. 4222, to provide health in- 

surance for the aged under the social 

security system. 
There was such a widespread interest 
in the analysis of the AMA position and 
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HON. CECIL R. KING the record of its previous actions with re- 

OF CALIFORNIA spect to progressive legislative proposals 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES contained in this speech that I had to 
Monday, March 26, 1962 have several thousand reprints made to 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, meet the demands that came to my of- 
on March 5 I submitted for inclusion in fice. 


Further evidence of the intense inter- 
est in this matter is revealed in the re- 
ports of countless meetings all over the 
country where the issue of health care 
for older citizens is being discussed. It 
has been suggested to me that it would 
be helpful in these discussions if a guide 
to my remarks be also published in the 
Record and be made available to those 
who have asked, and I am sure will con- 
tinue to ask, for the reprints. 

Accordingly, I have prepared such a 
guide and would like permission for it 
to be inserted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


Analysis of 1 T...... TTT 
I. Should Gowernment act to promote the general 
Such a pong would mean end of OASDI, workmen’s compensation, unemployment compensa‘ 
II. Does H.R. 4222 mean Government control of medicine? 
* Aae A ior be ir Ey lon ene pi ae s jare to 
merican Hospi ssoc suppor 2 y 
No evidence that Government “controls what it subsidizes“ 


Payment for services based on widely accepted concept of “reasonable cost 


Necessity for medical staff bylaws accepted by hospitals and physicians 
= ts vide 24-hour y — desirable to — care. 


A argument Government 3 F ͤ sooo = — 
Physicians’ services covered by H. R. 4222 only if furnished as part of hospital services.. 
Would “hospitals . A A T E LRT ˙ . 


Hospital admissions under physician control .--..--- 


ased on premise that the sociological problems of older people can be solved throu 
No, R. 4222 advanced as part of solution to problem of financing health FA of aged. 
Is H. R. 4222 based on premise that “most, if not all of the aged, are in health’’?...... 
No. H.R. 4222 based on fact that older oe have greater need of hospitalization than 
Is H.R. 4223 based on premise that “most, ifno 
No. H.R. 4222 based on fact that most of aged cannot meet costs o long hospitalization. 


1 to relatives not an — ats alternative to health insurance 
Is it that “a permanent program is essential“ to the solution of the problem of the aged in * — their health costs“ 
122 The problem a= the send in financing health costs will, in the absence of Federal action, get worse 
Is it a false yore that “voluntary heal th insurance * * * and existing law will not do the job that needs a an 

is true. These anisms alone will not do the entire 0b. 

TV, Will Fi. 0233 lend to poclalized .¼ꝶꝶęꝶq; eee Seer ee pene sesh er eegesexanecee 
Program would not furnish any — services but would only help people finance costs of their health care. 

Bill individual freedioa for physicians, hospital and nursing home administrators, and the aged 

Bill is in keeping with d. basic . of of the social security system 

V. Would health insurance through soci 5 “lower the quality of medical care available to older people“ 


No evidence that Governinent 5 od would produce different results from Blue Cross 
H. R. 4222 couples concern for costs with concern for standards 


VI. Are cost estimates for H. R. 4222 unsound?..- r- 
Factual comments on cost estimates by 5 ol the poun Security Administration 
Vil. Wout 2-2 4222 have an adverse effect on the social security system 


ty 
is financially sound; future income sul sur . — future —— — TES 


security 1 
Providing heal fits to present beneficiaries who will not ha have contributed direct 


IX. Would 3 


We R. 2225 adversely affect what i medical p 


welfare where the individual cannot pay his own wayf 


wurd health benefits is in the tradition set by Con- 
ee! gay eet z al covered by the program—ꝛꝛ 
thet tenehte should go beyond subsistence levels. 


The bill would not affect these activities... ee e ence osonni on da 


P 


— 


P 


— 
SOOO GOO WH Wwe 00 00 nn NN O O O a O O O O O O O Èa a a a d a h G O9 O9 O9 a O9 O9 O9 O9 bo Do DO DI BS t Ht pat pad Oa ea —— 


H.R. 4222 would assist in expanding the SYAANI of needed prea facilities by enabling the agod, to pay for the health care they receive. 
X. Would public and pavara welfare progran pe — 1 0 ith insurance under social security a 10 
There pea oani cunt he yey beg existing welfare 5 ealth insurance under social security, just as there is now no conflict between old-age i 
assi CA BA AE KESE — ß é S ß èͤ EAS ß ͤ ERA EA ĩͤ . 
A Federal arom can reflect the needs of local communities but is not bound by the limited resources of low-income States. 10 
Social insurance is preferable to public assistance because it does not require people to exhaust their resources before they can get hel; 10 
Social 5 to public assistance because it does not require people to subject themselves to examination of their a and eir children’s 1 
ces. 
u 
ifie fi the adequac: 11 
cific figures on a — PARASE 
ae (oe of basic — 10 > 
XII. Does the existing MAA (Kerr-Miiis) — — answ wer to the problem of finance i finan cing the health needs í s C 12 2 
As long us those of the aged n medical care must it financial need before receiving help, there is a strong 8 to seeking timely care 12 3 
What a person can get under M AA depends on State e cial sftuation makes new w and on what the State can afford 12 3 
Many States have no programs because their finan tuation makes new welfare programs impossible 12 3 
H. R. 4222 and MAA are not alternatives—they pers: [lie EEE .. ::.. RR FO a 13 2 
To assure that with their limited resources States will flea SES MAA programs the primary role in financing basic bealth care for the 8 
A Thtist: be Bene by social mavterk Gy oS ð A ͤ . O a etn —r:—w.!r . E EA E A 3 : 
pone st e PR ARSS R a SEREN SSS SA ENING IT CT SE Ie TE RET eee, eet De LIER PLE ON ae L 
The AMA does not ppsx for the American people when it says that ev © gets the health care that he needs, that there is no loss of 8 when an indi- 
vidual applies for c — . that the 3 * cially well off, and when it urges that & plan that would enable Americans to pay for their health care in 
old age should be dismissed because the aged can get charity. —:: — .,. LL ane Re T ee aS 13 3 
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Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, Jr., of California, to 
Residents of the California Sixth 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, 5 weeks 
ago I mailed a questionnaire to every 
family of registered voters in the Cali- 
fornia Sixth Congressional District. The 
response to this questionnaire was so 
large that my office was swamped for 
weeks with returned completed ques- 
tionnaires and accompanying corre- 
spondence. Many constituents not only 
enswered the questionnaire, but wrote 
detailed comments on the back of the 
questionnaire, or attached supplemen- 
tary letters. I have spent many hours 
personally reading all these comments, 
and they have been most helpful. I am 
firmly convinced that a Congressman can 
better represent his constituents if he 
knows the views of all of those con- 
stituents on important issues pending 
before Congress, than if he does not 
know them. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire 
is summarized below: 


1. Do you think legislation should be 
passed to authorize payments in kind, ie., 
grocery, rent, and clothing orders, in lieu of 
cash payments to aid-to-needy-children re- 
cipients whenever it is felt that this will re- 
duce the likelihood of misuse of the funds by 
the parent involved? Yes, 88.38 percent; no, 
7.32 percent; undecided, 4.30 percent. 

2. The United Nations has been incurring 
a deficit in operating its military force 
im the Congo because Soviet Russia and all 
other Communist nations, as well as France, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, Nationalist 
China, and certain other members have been 
unwilling to pay their portions of the assess- 
ments for this military police force. The 
United Nations has decided to issue $200 mil- 
lion in bonds to make up this deficit. It has 
been proposed that the United States pur- 
chase $100 million of these bonds. Are you 
in favor of this proposal? Yes, 32.11 percent; 
no, 54.39 percent; undecided, 13.5 percent. 

8. Would you favor legislation to give the 
President power to negotiate with the Com- 
mon Market countries of Western Europe to 
obtain a mutual reduction in tariffs between 
the Common Market countries and the 
United States? Yes, 56.54 percent; no, 27.28 
percent; undecided, 16.18 percent. 

4. Do you think this country should sell 
surplus military planes to Communist Yugo- 
slavia? Yes, 11.52 percent; no, 80.51 per- 
cent; undecided, 7.97 percent. 

5. Do you think that U.S. foreign aid to 
neutral countries should be reduced if they 
repeatedly vote against us in the United Na- 
tions? Tes, 75.46 percent; no, 17.37 percent; 
undecided, 7.17 percent. 

6. Would you be in favor of having the 
United States declare a complete trade em- 
bargo against Cuba? Yes, 84.45 percent; no, 
8.98 percent; undecided, 6.57 percent. 

7. Do you feel that members of the armed 
services should be barred from speaking to 
military and civilian groups on the dangers 
of communism? Yes, 1632 percent; no, 
75.42 percent; undecided, 8.26 percent. 
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8. Eight years ago Congress enacted legis- 
lation to exclude the first $50 of dividend 
income from taxation on individual income 
tax returns and to grant a 4-percent tax 
credit on dividend income above $50. The 
purpose of this law was to partially reduce 
the double taxation of dividends, as corpora- 
tions already pay a corporate income tax of 
52 percent before they pay any dividends 
to shareholders. A is be- 
fore Congress to repeal this $50 dividend ex- 
clusion and 4-percent dividend tax credit. 
Do you feel this exclusion and credit should 
be repealed? Yes, 16.99 percent; no, 65 per- 
cent; undecided, 18.01 percent. 

9. A bill is pending before Congress which 
would expand the social security program to 
provide for the payment of hospital and 
nursing home bills for those who are retired 
under social security. The increased cost 
would be covered by increasing the social 
security withholding tax by an additional 
one-fourth of 1 percent on both employ- 
ers and employees. Do you favor this leg- 
islation? Tes, 65.04 percent; no, 27.66 per- 
cent; undecided, 7.30 percent. 

10. Would you be in favor of legislation to 
establish the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in Marin County? Yes, 60.88 percent; no, 
18.82 percent; undecided, 20.30 percent, 

11. The President has proposed tha* the 
Federal Government participate, on a 
matching basis, in the construction of fall- 
out shelters under schools and hospitals. 
Would you favor this proposal? Yes, 36.11 
percent; no, 49.85 percent; undecided, 14.54 
percent. 

12. Do you think that it should be the 
Federal Government's responsibility to pro- 
vide financial aid to local rapid transit 
districts. Yes, 15.04 percent; no, 74.29 per- 
cent; undecided, 10.67 percent. 


Tax Investment Credit of Revenue Act of 
1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting comments on the operation of 
the investment credit in the tax bill 
which will be considered this week. Per- 
haps it would be more appropriate to 
say that my remarks comment on how 
the investment credit does not operate 
as some people would lead us to believe 
it does. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past several weeks 
I have been examining the provisions of 
H.R. 10650, the Revenue Act of 1962. 
I have reached the conclusion that the 
enactment of this bill will do much to 
strengthen our economic position and 
create greater equity in our tax system. 
With regard to the investment credit, 
I would like to try to clear up a few 
points as to its operation. 

Some members have raised a number 
of questions about the investment credit, 
particularly in its application to used 
property. It has been incorrectly said 
that the credit would be allowed for the 
purchase of a going business and that 
this could lead to big companies being 
given an incentive to gobble up their 
smaller competitors. It was also sug- 
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gested that companies could obtain the 
credit by periodically swapping property. 

Both of these concerns are without 
foundation. Under the bill, the invest- 
ment credit for used, as opposed to new, 
property is allowed only on a limited 
basis commensurate with the needs of 
small business. The limit is $50,000 per 
year. This limited credit for purchases 
of used property will aid small businesses 
which are in a position to upgrade their 
equipment by purchasing better used 
equipment, but which do not have the 
financial resources to purchase expensive 
new equipment. Even within this limit, 
however, the bill contains a number of 
safeguards to prevent possible abuses. 

If any large company wants to pur- 
chase a going business, it can so do by 
purchasing the stock or the assets of 
the business. If it purchases the stock, 
no investment credit would be allowed. 
Even if it purchased the assets directly, 
credit would be allowed only as to 7 per- 
cent under the proposed amendment of 
the Committee on Ways and Means— 
of $50,000 of the assets purchased, or 
$3,500. Since the amount of the credit 
depends to some degree on the remaining 
life of the assets, this $3,500 credit would 
be even smaller if any of the assets had 
remaining lives of less than 8 years. 

It is obvious that no large company 
which makes a decision to purchase a 
going business will decide to do so on 
the basis of a possible investment credit 
which would amount to $3,500 at most. 
This is doubly true when it is realized 
that this same large company could pur- 
chase an equal amount of new assets and 
obtain a credit equal to 7 percent of the 
entire investment, not limited to $50,000. 
The incentive to the large company un- 
der the credit is to purchase new 
machinery and equipment, not to try to 
absorb small businesses. The limited 
credit for used property, on the other 
hand, will serve its function by encour- 
aging upgrading of equipment by small 
businesses. 

As to the charge that businesses will 
be able to swap used properties periodi- 
cally, I would like to point out that there 
are a number of safeguards in the bill 
which would prevent the allowance of 
the credit in this type of case. First, in 
the case of a direct swap of used prop- 
erty the credit is granted only as to the 
excess cash paid. Thus, in a direct swap 
of properties with no cash involved, no 
credit would be allowed. The bill fur- 
ther provides that even in the case of an 
indirect replacement of property through 
a third party, a similar rule is to apply. 
If a business sells old equipment and 
purchases similar equipment from a 
third party, it will obtain a credit only 
to the extent that the acquisition of the 
newer used property constitutes an up- 
grading. If it is just a swap, that is, if 
the newly acquired used property has the 
same value as the old property disposed 
of, no credit will be allowed. Second, the 
bill provides that no credit will be al- 
lowed for used property if the party 
acquiring it has ever used it before. 
Thus, a taxpayer cannot obtain a credit 
by trading in property and later getting 
the same property back. Third, the bill 
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does not allow a used property credit for 
purchases of used property from related 
persons such as where one corporation 
in an affiliated group purchases property 
from another member of the group. 

It is my view that the investment 
credit will become an important and 
permanent provision in our tax structure. 
Year in and year out, it will increase 
the profitability of new investments, will 
add to the funds available to businesses 
for reinvestment, and will shorten the 
period over which the major part 
of any investment is recouped. It will 
strengthen the present recovery by stim- 
ulating expenditures on investment 
which, in turn, will generate demand 
for consumer goods. It will lead to 
fuller employment and greater utiliza- 
tion of our industrial capacity. In the 
years ahead, it will both increase our 
productive capacity and the efficiency 
with which our economy uses its re- 
sources. This will mean higher income, 
better products, and a continued im- 
provement in our competitive position 
abroad. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the 141st anniversary of Greek in- 
dependence. I had the honor to repre- 
sent the distinguished mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia, the Honorable James 
H. J. Tate, in the ceremonies in observ- 
ance of Greek Independence Day at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. I also represented 
the Philadelphia congressional delega- 
tion at the request of the distinguished 
chairman, the Honorable WILLIAM J. 
Green, JR. The ceremonies were at- 
tended by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
David L. Lawrence, and the Greek gen- 
eral consul, Dr. Basil Vitsaxis. 

The following is the short talk I pre- 
sented in recognition of the valiant 
achievement of the Greek people: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to have 
this opportunity to say a few words about 
the 141st anniversary of Greek independence. 
In these perilous times, people in public 
life such as myself tend to spend less time 
than they would like pursuing cultural in- 
terests, and an occasion such as this is a 
good reminder to all of us that a substan- 
tial part of what we call the Western cul- 
tural heritage is of Greek origin. It is one 
of the strange ironies of history that the 
people whose philosophers expounded the 
glories of freedom and thought deeply about 
the nature of man and the state should 
themselves have been unable, for more than 
2,000 years, to enjoy the fruits of freedom 
or govern themselves with leaders of their 
own choosing. 

That is why the rebirth of a free and 
independent Greece 140 years ago was a 
matter of worldwide significance. The 
Greeks, suffering under alien rulers, and their 
determination to work and fight for their 
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independence, earned them the admiration 
and affection of many millions of people in 
other lands, who were overjoyed to see the 
rise of modern Greece as a free and sover- 
eign state. The Greek revolt lasted 7 long 
years, and for a time it appeared that the 
Ottoman Turks would succeed in putting it 
down. When the disciplined Egyptian Army 
came to the aid of the Ottoman Empire, the 
position of the Greek patriots appeared al- 
most hopeless. Internal dissensions, partly 
of a religious nature, added to the obstacles 
in the way of Greek independence. But 
finally the great European powers decided 
that an independent Greece was in their own 
interest, and the appearance of several Euro- 
pean fleets in the Greek harbors, combined 
with other changes in the European diplo- 
matic situation, aided the cause of Greek in- 
dependence. 

Thus the Greeks completed the long and 
arduous path from the city-state of the pre- 
Christian era to the national state of the 
19th century. Never again would they be 
treated as servants by a foreign ruler, an 
unbearable stigma which they had endured 
at the hands of the Turks for nearly 400 
years. 

Today we can visit Greece and observe the 
Greek reaction to a whole chain of modern 
social and economic problems. For example, 
many Greeks feel that their participation in 
the European Economic Community will im- 
prove the economic situation of the coun- 
try. In addition to economic cooperation 
with Europe, they are extending their elec- 
trical resources, for lack of electricity is still 
a problem in many small towns. Greece is 
trying to achieve a balance between the 
standard of living of urban centers and rural 
areas. Even while examining a great num- 
ber of modern problems, the visitor to Greece 
is reminded of the country’s historic past, 
a past which is symbolized in the stark sen- 
tinel of the Acropolis looking out over the 
modern city of Athens. On this 14lst anni- 
versary of Greek independence, I take pleas- 
ure in saluting the Greek people and their 
invaluable achievements, ancient and mod- 
ern. 


Address by Hon. Douglas Dillon on the 
Occasion of the Dedication of the 
New Federal Building, Richmond, Va., 
March 21, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, dedication 
ceremonies for a new Federal office 
building—the largest single office struc- 
ture in Richmond, Va.—were held March 
21, 1962, in the capital of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. Not only does this 
gleaming new edifice bring together 
some 1,500 employees from 18 heretofore 
widely scattered agencies of the Federal 
Government, but it also represents a 
sizable step forward in the city’s civic 
center project. It was my pleasure to 
be present at the dedication along with 
Secretary of Treasury Douglas Dillon 
and Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Mortimer Caplin and to introduce the 
Secretary, who delivered the dedicatory 
address. Under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I would like to insert in the REC- 
orp a text of Secretary Dillon’s fine talk. 


I am delighted to be here in the capital 
of Virginia on a very pleasant mission—the 
dedication of this beautiful new Federal 
building. 

Ten Federal departments and agencies will 
do business here, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment—primarily the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice—will occupy approximately two-thirds of 
it. 

It was Congressman Gary who first invited 
me to be with you here today. I have had 
the pleasure of working closely with him on 
appropriations matters for the past 5 
years, and I can tell you without hesitation 
that, in VAUGHAN Gary, you have one of the 
truly outstanding Members of the House, a 
man whose influence for good is felt far be- 
yond his particular committee assignments. 

Con; Gary tells me that he at- 
tended high school right here in this area, so 
it must have many memories for him. He 
has also told me about the fine civic center 
which I understand will be developed 
around this spot. It is always pleasant to 
see a city—especially such a fine city as 
this—moving ahead. 

This building is a symbol of that progress, 
and of another kind of progress as well—the 
steady improvement in administration of our 
tax system. In this country, tax collecting 
has been developed in the tradition of free- 
men who understand both their common re- 
sponsibilities and their individual rights. 
No other country relies to such an extent on 
the self-assessment system. No other coun- 
try has such a fine record of compliance as 
we have in America. Last year, for instance 
a total of $91 billion was collected through 
self-assessment and only $3 billion came 
from direct enforcement efforts. 

This has come about because we realized 
long ago that undue coercion has no place 
in a free society. We have developed a pro- 
fessional organization of men and women 
trained in the law, in accounting, in modern 
Processing techniques, and in the various 
other facets of tax administration. These 
people are trained to enforce the law and no 
more. 

The development of this kind of profes- 
sionalism is a continuing process. I have 
been pleased to note that, within the last 
year, important new programs have been 
added to further raise our standards. 
Among these have been increased emphasis 
on quality in audits, thoroughness in in- 
vestigation, and methodical search for causes 
and cures of such problems as delinquent 
accounts and returns. 

The Internal Revenue Service has also pi- 
oneered in the use of automatic data pro- 

in tax administration. This new 
system has already begun to function in the 
seven southeastern States and will be ex- 
panded during the next few years to all the 
other areas of the country. Recently, the 
new National Computer Center of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service was opened in Martins- 
burg, W. Va. There magnetic tapes, bearing 
taxpayer data from all over the country, will 
be electronically compared and recorded. 
This represents a truly historic advance in 
recordkeeping, in selecting returns for 
further examination, and in detecting delin- 
quencies. To the taxpayer it means greater 
efficiency, and greater confidence that the 
burden of taxation will be shared fairly by 
all taxpayers. 

The excellent rate of tax payments under 
our self-assessment system reflects the high 
confidence that the public places in the 
fairness and efficiency of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, as well as the general realiza- 
tion that our taxes support programs essen- 
tial to the safety and welfare of all the 
people of the United States. 
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We must, however, continue to improve 
our tax system. We will continue to need 
not only competent and dedicated adminis- 
trators, but modernization and simplifica- 
tion of the tax laws themselves. This is a 
long-range task and we cannot expect to ac- 
complish it all at once, For the present, we 
are gratified by the consideration being 
given in the Congress to President Kennedy's 
tax recommendations—particularly the pro- 
posal for an incentive credit for businesses 
which invest in new machines and equip- 
ment. This—together with the overall re- 
vision of depreciation schedules we are now 
in process of carrying out—well help Amer- 
ican business increase its productive effici- 
ency, expand its sales against foreign com- 
petition, and provide more jobs. Along 
with our other tax ls, this program 
will contribute to domestic economic growth 
and to stemming our gold drain by increas- 
ing our exports. 

This tax policy emphasis on domestic 
investment is an important part of our over- 
all economic policy. Increasing our invest- 
ment in productive equipment is an impor- 
tant reason for having a balanced Federal 
budget, to assure that Government borrow- 
ing does not interfere with the flow of funds 
for such use. It is also behind our mone- 
tary policy of relative ease, to assure that 
business can borrow funds in adequate 
amounts at reasonable rates for increased 
investment. Such investment, by encour- 
aging business to modernize equipment, and 
increase efficiency, is, we believe the sound- 
est way of increasing our domestic growth 
rate and eliminating our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits. 

The rest of our current tax program cen- 
ters around measures to improve the fairness 
and effectiveness of the tax laws, including 
withholding on dividends and interest, 
elimination of abuses of expense accounts, 
repeal of the dividend exclusion and credit, 
removal of special advantages to investment 
abroad, and removal of the tax preferences 
that are no longer justified for mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies, mutual 
savings banks, and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

With these improvements, and with the 
overall reform in our tax laws which Presi- 
dent Kennedy has called for—and which we 
intend to submit to the Congress later this 


year—we can look forward to further 
progress. 
That progress will continue, until the 


present complicated maze of tax law has been 
simplified as much as possible; until exist- 
ing inequities have been eliminated, and un- 
til tax policy has been made a more positive 
stimulus to our Nation’s economic growth. 
All this must be done within a framework of 
courteous, efficient, and effective adminis- 
tration with one overriding principle—ab- 
solute fairness to every single taxpayer. 


Address by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy at 
the Free University of Berlin on Febru- 
ary 22, 1962; also a statement by the At- 
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torney General, the Berlin city hall 
steps, on the same date. 
‘The addresses follow: 


ADDRESS BY ÅTTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY 


We meet here tonight on the 230th anni- 
versary of the birth of a distinguished and 
courageous leader, George Washington, the 
father of my country, to pay tribute to the 
memory of a ed and courageous 
leader, Ernst Reuter, the father of freedom 
in West Berlin. 

These two men were widely separate in 
time and in space. But they shared ideals 
of courage and freedom, ideals which con- 
tinue to inspire men across the world. They 
asserted those ideals in dark and perilous 
times, And the reverence freemen do to 
their memories proves the continuity of pur- 
pose and faith which makes the history of 
freedom identical with the history of 
progress. 

George Washington led Americans in the 
assertion of their independence against 
colonialism. Ernst Reuter led the citizens of 
free Berlin in the defense of their independ- 
ence against totalitarianism. Both men 
were brave, wise, prudent and steadfast. 
Both embodied principles greater than them- 
selves. Both, striving for the independence 
of their fellow citizens, were advancing the 
cause of freedom everywhere. 

Though George Washington's struggle soon 
came to a successful conclusion, Ernst Reu- 
ter's struggle still continues. Because the 
fight for the independence of free Berlin is a 
concern of all freemen, Ernst Reuter has be- 
come a 20th century symbol of liberty, and 
his cause enlists the active support of na- 
tions like my own, thousands of miles from 
the Brandenburg Gate. 

Let no one mistake the firmness of our 
commitment to this cause. Our position 
with regard to Berlin is well known, but, to 
remove all doubt, let me reaffirm its essential 
elements today. 

We have stood in the past, and we will 
stand in the future, for the full freedom of 
the inhabitants of West Berlin and for the 
continuation of West Berlin's ties with the 
Federal Republic and the world beyond. 

We have stood in the past, and we will 
stand in the future—for the presence of 
Allied Forces in West Berlin, as long as they 
are necessary and as long as you so desire. 
We will not allow this presence to be di- 
luted or replaced. 

We have stood in the past, and we will 
stand in the future, for uncontrolled access 
to and from Berlin. We will permit no in- 
terference with this access, as we have re- 
cently demonstrated with regard to the air 
corridors. 

We have stood in the past, and we will 
stand in the future, for an active, viable 
West Berlin. Berlin will not merely exist. 
It will grow and prosper. 

We stand behind all these positions with 
the full strength of American power. I am 
glad to have the opportunity today to re- 
affirm the solemn statement of the President 
of the United States: “We do not want to 
fight but we have fought before. We can- 
not and will not permit the Communists to 
drive us out of Berlin, gradually or by force.” 

We do not feel that the maintenance of 
the integrity of West Berlin threatens any 
legitimate interests of the Soviet Union, and 
we remain confident that, in due course, this 
problem will be resolved through the proc- 
esses of peaceful negotiation. 

We have no question about the destiny of 
West Berlin. It will neither be snatched 
from the tree, nor will it wither on the vine. 
Its future will be greater than its past, and 
the flowering of this great city will be the 
most fitting of all memorials to Ernst 
Reuter. 

And we have not forgotten the men and 
women of East Berlin and East Germany. 
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We know the hardships they endure under 
a harsh and repressive regime. We look 
forward to the eventual reunion of Germans 
in freedom. 

When historians consider the significance 
of the Berlin crises of the mid-20th cen- 
tury, I do not believe that they will record 
it as an incident in the encirclement of free- 
dom. The true view, in my judgment, will 
be to see it rather as a major episode in the 
recession of communism. 

I well know that for those in free Berlin, 
the persistent Communist pressure has been 
a source of peril and anguish. Yet what has 
happened in Berlin is that the Soviet Union 
has reacted to the initiatives of democracy, 
to you, to your spirit and to that series of 
actions, beginning with the Marshall plan, 
which have brought about the extraordinary 
political, economic, and cultural renaissance 
of Western Europe. 

The postwar revival of democratic Europe 
has exerted a magnetic attraction on Com- 
munist Europe. On the dark side of the 
Iron Curtain, despite rigid Communist con- 
trols, democratic ideas, democratic tech- 
niques, democratic fashions, and democratic 
ideals are stirring. Among its own intellec- 
tuals and its own youth, communism finds 
itself on the defensive. The flow of influence 
is now always from west to east, not from 
east to west; from democracy to communism, 
not from communism to democracy. 

Because the flow of influence goes one way, 
the flow of people goes the other. This 
surely is the meaning of the Berlin wall, that 
ugly mass of concrete, brick, and barbed wire 
which lies across the heart of your city like 
a medieval instrument of torture. 

For the people of Berlin, the erection of 
that wall was of course an affront and a 
source of anguish. But I can report to you 
from around the world, from my travels 
through Asia, that the Berlin wall is re- 
garded everywhere as a proof of Communist 
bankrupty, and a symbol of Communist 
failure. 

Herr Ulbrecht himself has confessed that 
it was to stop the flight of people—to lock 
up his workers in the worker’s paradise—that 
the wall was built, For the first time in the 
history of mankind, a political system has 
had to construct a barrier to keep its people 
in, and the whole world recognizes the des- 
perate meaning of this act. 

They wall their people in. 

We set our people free. 

Robert Frost, who read from his poetry 
at the inauguration of our President, once 
wrote these lines: 


“Before I build a wall I'd ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out 
And to whom I was like to give offense, 
Something there is that doesn't love a wall, 
That wants it down.” 


What wants this wall down is the whole 
free spirit of man. 

The statistics on the flight of scholars of- 
fers us an idea of what communism has done 
to this free spirit. Since 1958, a total of 
1,606 scholars, mainly teachers in the hu- 
manities and sciences at long-established 
universities and technical institutes in East 
Germany, have left the eastern zone and 
registered in West German reception camps. 
More than half are members of faculties. 
One hundred and eighteen of them are full- 
fiedged professors, a number equal to the 
professorial component of East Germany's 
third largest university, at Halle. In the last 
4 years, Halle has lost a total of 147 faculty 
members, more than the current size of its 

staff. Humboldt University has lost 
275 members of its staff; Leipzig, 199; and so 
on down the list. 

As the chief law officer of the American 
Government, I am particularly interested to 
note, too, the flight of many judges and law- 
yers from East Germany. 
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The wall is more than a demonstration of 
Communist failure in the struggle for men’s 
faith and hope. It is equally a desperate 
effort to stem the tide of unification in 
democratic Europe. By attempting to iso- 
late West Berlin, the Communists hope to 
subtract West Berlin from West Germany 


to defeat and wreck the great cooperative 
instrumentalities of the regathering of dem- 
ocratic strength, the Common Market, 
OCED, and NATO. 
. T germ cna r fail 
in this purpose as it has 
failed to seal off Communist Europe from 
the magnetic attraction of democratic 
Europe. 

Ernst Reuter said a dozen years ago, “Here 
in Berlin all the slogans that rend the air 
during the East-West struggie take on a real 
me: Here no one needs any profes- 
sional lectures about democracy, about free- 
dom and all the other nice things that there 
are in the world. Here one has lived all of 
that; one lives it every day and every hour.” 

You live it still in free Berlin, and the 
ever-increasing strength and purpose and 
unity of the democracies will vindicate your 
struggle. 

And while today Berlin is divided, as Ger- 
many is divided, by the decision of the 
Communists, you know and I know that in 
the end all Berlin and all Germany are one. 
My country shares with you the peaceful but 
persistent purpose that Germans shall one 
day find themselves reunited. This is the 
true path toward lower tensions and to les- 
sened We shall continue to hope 
that as policies of repression fail, and as 
fear of revenge“ prove unfounded, the Soviet 
Government, in its own true interest, will 
come to share this purpose and to cooperate 
in its realization. 

But freedom by itself is not enough. 

“Freedom is a good horse,” said Matthew 
Arnold, “but a horse to ride somewhere.” 

Ernst Reuter knew that what mattered 
finally was the use to which men put free- 
dom, that what counts is how liberty be- 
comes the means of opportunity and growth 
and justice. 

We do not stand here at Berlin just be- 
cause we are against communism. We stand 
here because we have a positive and progres- 
sive vision of the possibilities of free society, 
because we see freedom as the instrumen- 
tality of social progress and social justice, 
because communism itself is but the symp- 
tom and the consequence of the fundamen- 
tal evils, ignorance, disease, hunger and 
want, and freedom has shown mankind the 
most effective way to destroy these ancient 
antagonists. 

The free way of life proposes ends, but it 
does not prescribe means. 

It assumes that people, and nations, will 
often think differently, have the full right to 
do so, and that diversity is the source of 
progress. It believes that men advance by 
discussion, by debate, by trial and by error. 

It believes that the best ideas come, not 
from edict and ideology, but from free in- 
quiry and free experiment; and it regards 
dissent, not as treason to the state, but as 
the tested mechanism of social progress. 

It knows that diverse nations will find 
diverse roads to the general goal of political 
independence and economic growth. It re- 
gards the free individual as the source of 
creativity, and believes that it is the role of 
the state to serve him, and not his role to 
serve the state. 

I come to Berlin from thousands of miles 
of travel through Asia. I have seen men 
and women at work building modern socie- 
ties so that their people can begin to share 
in the blessings of science and technology 
and become full members of the 20th cen- 
tury. Social progress and social justice, in 
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And this is what lies be- 
e great democratic effort under way 
United States known as the New 
Frontier. 

The New Frontier is the contemporary ex- 
pression of the perennial progressive impulse 
in American life, the impulse to redress the 
balance of social power in favor of those 


much of the world. But we do not account 
this an excuse for complacency or a signal 
for relaxation. It will be the permanent 
effort of Americans, and it is the specific 
purpose of this administration, to keep moy- 
ing ever forward until we can realize the 
promise of American life for all our citizens, 
and make what contribution we can to assist 
other peoples to win justice and progress 
and independence for themselves. 

One vestige of injustice in my country has 
been the treatment of fellow citizens of an- 
other color. For a hundred years, despite our 
claims of equality, we had, as you know, a 
wall of our own, a wall of segregation erected 
against Negroes. That wall is coming down 
through the orderly process of enforcing 
the laws and securing compliance with court 
decisions, an area of government where my 
own responsibilities, as Attorney General, are 
heavy. 

The battle against discrimination in inter- 
state transportation has been won; the con- 
quest of segregation in the public schools is 

new each school year. 
Throughout the Nation, the conscience of 
America has awakened to press the fight 
against discrimination in employment, in 
housing, in the use of common facilities. 
We still have far to go, but the progress we 
have already made has changed the face of 
America. 

We are increasing the pace of our eco- 
nomic growth. We are the ad- 
vances of science and technology to produce 
new abundance at an ever-lessening human 
cost. We are expanding social programs to 
eradicate poverty and disease. We are in- 
creasing the quality of our educational sys- 
tem. We have raised the level of our mini- 
mum wage. Our appropriations for housing 
today are the largest they have ever been. 
We are seeking medical care for the old as 
part of the existing program of social 
security. We are stimulating cultural effort 
and honoring artistic achievement. 

Every free nation has the capacity to open 
up its own new frontiers of social welfare and 
social justice. Communist leaders have 
sometimes spoken of peaceful competition 
as to which society serves the people best. 
That is a competition which free society ac- 
cepts with relish. 

I know of no better controlled experiment 
for such competition than Germany itself. 
The people of West Germany and East Ger- 
many are culturally and ethnically the same. 
Both parts of Germany were ravaged by war. 
Both had the same opportunities in peace. 
But West Germany elected the free system, 
and East Germany had communism thrust 
upon it. 

We have only to look about us to see how 
this competition comes out. Berlin was once 
a united city. The people of West and East 
Berlin are the same. There are brothers, 
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cousins, parents and children, some living on 
one side of the line, some on the other. But 
war Western sector of the city 
hhas been under democratic control and the 
Eastern under Communist control, 

The contrast in progress speaks for itself. 
West Berlin met the challenge of rehabilita- 
tion and rebirth of justice and of freedom; 
East Berlin has not. 

Here in this city lies an answer to the 


nists felt they had no alternative but the 
wall. 

We find the same answer all over the 
world. Few countries were as devastated by 
the war as was Japan. She alone suffered 
from nuclear attack. Her great industrial 
cities, Tokyo and Osaka, were in ruins when 
she surrendered. No comparable city in 
China endured comparable destruction. 
Peking, Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, all were 
left substantially intact. 

Yet today Japan, which I visited 2 weeks 
ago, has a thriving economy. Her standard 
of living is higher than that of any nation 
in the Far East. Her ships roam the far 
seas, and her airlines fly from Tokyo to 
New York and London. Communist China, 
on the other hand, suffers in her fifth year 
of hunger. The tragic “commune” experi- 
ment has collapsed. Industrial production 
has slowed down. Poverty and disease stalk 
the land. Even worse, thousands of inno- 
cent people have been imprisoned and killed, 
and the more fortunate have fled to other 
lands, more than a million to Hong Kong 
alone. 

Communism everywhere has paid the price 
of rigidity and dogmatism. Freedom has 
the strength of compassion and flexibility. 
It has, above all, the strength of intellectual 
honesty. We do not claim to know all the 
answers; we make no pretense of infallibility. 
And we know this to be a sign, not of weak- 
ness, but of power. 

The proof of the power of freedom lies in 
the fact that communism has always 
flinched from competition in the field where 
it counts most, the competition of ideas. 

The flight of scholars and jurists from East 
Germany shows the fate of intellectual free- 
dom under communism. To this day, nearly 
half a century after the Russian revolu- 
tion, one virtually never sees on a Moscow 
newsstand any book, magazine, or newspaper 
exported from a democracy except Commu- 
nist Party publications. Yet one is free in 
Washington and London and Paris to buy 
all the copies of Pravda and Izvestia one 
wants. 

When will the Communists be confident 
enough of their ideas to expose them to the 
competition of democratic ideas? I was dis- 
appointed to note that only a few days ago 
a Russian leader, while saying that coexist- 
ence with democratic social systems was 
possible, asserted emphatically that coexist- 
ence with democratic ideas was “impossible 
and unthinkable.” 

It would amount, he said, to Communist 
ideological disarmament. I would have 
thought that he might have more faith in 
the capacity of Communist ideas to survive 
such competition; but he may well be right 
in fearing to let communism stand on its 
own in a free forum. 

President Kennedy, since his inauguration, 
has steadily sought new ways and means 
of increasing the exchange of ideas with the 
Soviet Union. This is why he has been 
ready to interviews and to offer our 
full courtesies and facilities in return. 

We proudly press the challenge. Let the 
ideas of freedom have the same circulation 
in Communist states that Communist ideas 
have in free states. We can have formal 
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peace without such reciprocal competition 
in the realm of ideas; but until we have 
full freedom of intellectual exchange, I see 
no prospect of a genuine and final relaxation 
of world tension. 

For a long time some people have sup- 
posed that freedom was the enemy of social 
and intellectual welfare. A century ago Karl 
Marx condemned the free economy as cold 
and heartless, as primarily a mechanism for 
the degradation of the intellectuals and the 
exploitation of the workers. 

Marx also said that, in borrowing the dia- 
lectic, he had stood Hegel on his head. In 
the century since the Communist manifesto, 
history has stood Marx on his head. For 
the free state, contrary to Marx’s predictions, 
has proven its ability to raise mass living 
standards, even out the distribution of 
wealth, organize social compassion, advance 
intellectual endeavor, and produce an ever 
more equalitarian society. 

Marx’s condemnation of the heartless lais- 
sez faire capitalism of the early 19th cen- 
tury now, by an irony of history, applies 
with fantastic precision to 20th century 
communism. 

It is communism, not free society, which 
is dominated by what the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Milovan Djilas has called the new class, 
the class of party bosses and bureaucrats, 
who acquire not only privileges but an ex- 
emption from criticism which would be un- 
imaginable in democratic society. Far from 
being a classless society, communism is gov- 
erned by an elite as steadfast in its determi- 
nation to maintain its prerogatives as any 
oligarchy known to history. 

And it is communism, not free society, 
which has become the favorite 20th century 
means of disciplining the masses, repressing 
consumption and denying the workers the 
full produce of their labor. In China today, 
for example, the state takes away nearly 
one-third of the agricultural output from the 
peasant through heavy taxation and compul- 
sory grain purchases below market prices. 
Far from being a workers’ paradise, com- 
munism has become the most effective sys- 
tem ever devised for exploitation of the 
working class. 

By this historical paradox, it is free so- 
ciety, and not communism, which seems 
most likely to realize Marx’s old hope of the 
emancipation of man and the achievement 
of an age of universal abundance. 

In his state of the Union address a few 
weeks ago, President Kennedy quoted Wood- 
row Wilson, who once said, “I believe in 
democracy because it releases the energy of 
every human being.” The spirit of the New 
Frontier is a spirit which constantly pushes 
toward distant horizons. 

It is the spirit of a society committed, not 
to the past, but to the future—forever 
striving to give an ancient vision of peace 
and liberty and justice new fulfillment. It 
is a spirit which does not linger in the valley 
but breaks new paths in the hills, a spirit 
which welcomes innovation and adventure, 
which faces the unknown, not with fear, but 
with faith. 

Its vitality springs from the limitless 
strength of the fundamental revolution of 
our age, the revolution of liberty and justice, 
the permanent revolution of the free in- 
dividual. Its power is that it enables men 
to live, and that it inspires them to die, so 
that the world of freedom may be secure. 

If freedom makes social progress possible, 
so social progress strengthens and enlarges 
freedom. The two are inseparable partners 
in the great adventure of humanity: they 
are the sources of the worldwide revolu- 
tionary movoment of our epoch. This move- 
ment, of which Ernst Reuter is a contem- 
porary hero, did not begin in the 20th 
century. It began 2,000 years ago in Judea, 
and I like to believe that it took its modern 
form in 1776 in the American colonies. 

In some parts of the world today the Com- 
munists seek to capture that revolution. 
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But it is always stronger than those who 
would subvert and betray it. It is stronger 
in arms, and the determination, if necessary, 
to use them. And it is because it 
expresses the deepest instincts of man. 

President Kennedy said recently, “Above all 
else, let us remember, however serious the 
outlook, however harsh the task, the one 
great irreversible trend in the history of the 
world is on the side of liberty.” He added, 
“And we for all time to come are on that 
side.” His speech was addressed to Ameri- 
cans, but I know that he would wish me 
to apply it here, as he does in his own mind, 
to all the world. 

You know that you do not stand alone. 
President Kennedy made our position un- 
mistakably clear to the world when he said 
your freedom “would not be surrendered to 
force or through appeasement.” 

And that is the position of our allies as 
well. As an Official and a representative of 
the U.S. Government, I am proud of 
that stand and I salute the men who lead 
you and have so bravely carried on in behalf 
of our common ideals. And, as an admirer 
of your courage and your determination, we 
salute you, the people of Berlin, and we wish 
you well. 


STATEMENT BY ATTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, THE BERLIN City HALL STEPS, 
FEBRUARY 22, 1962 


Mr. Mayor, General Clay, and my friends 
in Berlin, over the past few weeks my wife 
and I have traveled many thousands of miles 
across the United States, across the Pacific 
Ocean, from Japan along the Chinese coast, 
down to Indonesia, across the Indian Sea, 
across Pakistan, up through the Middle East, 
through Italy, and now we arrive in the free 
city of Berlin. Nothing we have seen has 
touched us as much as your reception to us 
here today. 

The warmth of your greeting will always 
remain indelibly in our hearts, and the mes- 
sage it gives is one that I will report back 
to the American people. For we know that 
this reception is a sign of your friendship 
toward the American people, and I want 
to report to you that it is reciprocated— 
friendship and affection for the people of 
Berlin and the admiration of your great 
courage. 

So I am proud to be here in the city of 
Berlin. This is my third visit to your city. 
I came here first in 1948 during the Berlin 
airlift. It was when Berliners and Americans 
were standing side by side. General Clay 
and your mayor, Ernst Reuter, were standing 
shoulder to shoulder when the Communists 
were attempting to bring the proud city of 
Berlin to its knees. On that trip I traveled 
not only to West Berlin but to Communist 
East Berlin, and the contrast between com- 
munism and freedom was there for all to 
see. And I saw it for myself. 

But on my return back here in 1955, I 
came from a long trip to the Soviet Union 
and I came here to West Berlin and saw your 
pleasant streets and gay shops and your fine 
people. And when I went over to East Ber- 
lin again it was like returning to a bad 
. (Loud noise, red balloons dropped 
Red flags). 

The Communists will let the balloons 
through but they won't let their people 
through. 

I have seen the contrast between this city 
in the west part and in the Communist part 
as many hundreds of thousands of people 
have seen that contrast. And that is why 
Herr Ulbricht had to erect the wall. Be- 
cause it was a contrast that he could not 
tolerate. 

That is the true meaning of the wall that 
lies like a snake across the heart of your 
city. Mr. Ulbricht and the Communists can- 
not have the contrast. (Another loud 
noise; two more Red flags dropped by para- 
chute from small balloons) . 
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That is the only thing that he can do. 

He cannot tolerate the contrast between 
freedom here and communism over there so 
that everyone can see it. He has to do that. 
We are aware of the heartbreak and anguish 
this wall has caused to the people of Berlin. 
But I would also ask you to look at the other 
side and see what an impression it has made 
all across the rest of the globe. Because this 
wall is an admission of failure by commu- 
nism, it is an attempt for the first time in 
the history of mankind to erect a wall not 
to keep marauders or bandits out, but to 
keep their people in. 

This is understood every place. I was in 
Indonesia and talked to a young Communist 
student. And he was saying that the Com- 
munist regimes throughout the world were 
supported by the people. And I asked him: 
I said, “Well, how can you explain the wall 
in Berlin?” He blushed for a moment, and 
he said: “I don’t want to get into details.“ 

And this incident has been repeated over 
and over again in my travels. 

If the purpose of the wall was to destroy 
Berlin, Herr Ulbricht and his cohorts have 
erred sadly. Berlin is not only going to con- 
tinue to exist, it’s going to grow and grow 
and grow. 

Its ties to West Germany will not be sev- 
ered. Companies from America and other 
foreign countries will erect their plants here. 
Corporations from all over the globe are 
going to open outlets in this city. West Ber- 
lin’s brightest pages have yet to be written 
in the books of history. And Berlin, al- 
though on the edge of totalitarianism, will 
not be attacked, because an armed attack 
on West Berlin is the same as an armed at- 
tack on Chicago, or New York, or London, or 
Paris. 

You are our brothers and we stand by you. 

And now I have a message from President 
Kennedy to you of free Berlin. It is to 
Mayor Brandt, the Senate and the people of 
West Berlin. 

“I am delighted to send my warmest greet- 
ings to the people of West Berlin through 
my brother, the Attorney General of the 
United States. His visit to Berlin is one 
more testimonial to the ties that bind your 
city and the American people. I am grateful 
to you for having invited him, and the 
message which he brings is the message of 
American solidarity with the free people of 
West Berlin. The courage and determination 
of the people of your great city are a constant 
inspiration to freemen everywhere. Our 
people and yours have stood firm for freedom 
in the years that lie behind us; together 
with other determined peoples we shall 
vento both freedom and peace in the years 

ead.” 


The New Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1962 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, March 11, 1962, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System had as participants 
on its show “Whats the Issue?” the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] and Mr. Clarence Miles, for 
many years manager of the legislative 
department of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. The question discussed on 
this occasion was the tax bill pending 
in the House of Representatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tran- 
script of that discussion by these gen- 
tlemen be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the tran- 
script of discussion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

War's THE IssuE?” PROGRAM, MARCH 11, 
1962 


Mr. Rice, Good afternoon. This is Terry 
Rice, general manager for legislative action 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The Constitution of the United 
States guarantees to the citizens of this coun- 
try certain rights which men have always re- 
spected as the mark of free people. Among 
these important rights are freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom. of speech, freedom of assem- 
bly, and the freedom to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. Specifically, 
these four freedoms are spelled out in the 
first amendment to the Constitution—the 
first part of the Bill of Rights, passed shortly 
after the Constitution was adopted. Per- 
haps the most important of all of these is 
the right to petition the Government—to 
speak out and tell Congress what you think. 
It seems strange that it should be necessary 
to reaffirm this right with new legislation, 
but that is exactly what is happening today. 
Because Government has grown sọ large, 
many of the rules by which we live are made 
by the regulatory agencies, rather than the 
Congress. The right to speak out has been 
threatened by the Treasury Department's 
Internal Revenue Service in a ruling deal- 
ing with tax deductions for organizations, 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
is about to report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington a so-called tax 
credit bill. 

This bill contains many proposals that, 
if enacted into law, would affect our citizens 
in many different ways. 

Today we want to discuss just one of these 
proposals, the one that involves your “right 
to speak out,” the one that involves what has 
been called censorship by taxation. 

To bring about an understanding of this 
issue, I have with me Mr. Clarence Miles, 
for many years manager of the Legislative 
Department of the National Chamber, and 
Senator Vance HarTKs, of Indiana. The Sen- 
ator is the author of remedial legislation, 
S. 467, and a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee which will review and revise 
whatever legislation is passed by the House. 

Mr. Miles, suppose you start us off by 
defining the issue for us. 

Mr. Ms. In making out a tax return, a 
business or an individual may deduct what is 
known as ordinary and necessary expenses. 
Until recently this has included the expense 
of appearing before local, State, and National 
legislative bodies. It has included dues paid 
to unions, to business organizations, to trade 
associations, and it has included the cost of 
educational campaigns on public issues, the 
solutions of which might mean life or death 
to a business and the jobs it provides. 

But in 1959 the Internal Revenue Service 
issued a regulation {which has the effect of 
law) that funds spent for the promotion or 
defeat of legislation were not deductible as 
business expenses, and that dues paid organ- 
izations were not deductible in full, if a 
substantial part of the organizations’ ac- 
tivities were in the legislative field. 

Believing that this regulation amounted to 
coercion, if not actual curtailment of free 
speech, some 14 or 15 Members of the Con- 
gress introduced remedial legislation in 1960. 
Included among those sponsoring such 
measures. were Representative Hate Bocas 
and Senator HARTKE, whose proposals were 
quite similar. 

The Ways and Means Committee, by unan- 
imous vote, approved the Boggs bill in 1960, 
but. too late for action on the floor. The 
new tax credit bill attempts to deal with the 
problem but in a very limited way. 

Mr. Rick. I'm sure we all agree that the 
right of free speech is most.sacred. And I 
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believe most legislators welcome public dis- 
cussion of issues, and they welcome commu- 
nications even from those with whom they 
disagree. Why do you say that the current 
bill is too limited? 

Mr. Mrs. Well, the so-called Watts 
amendment to the tax credit bill would 
change the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
deductions for expenses related to appear- 
ances before and communications with both 
legislators and legislative bodies. But it 
would specifically disallow deductions for 
attempts to influence the general public. 
Here is where you get coercion, for unless a 
company through advertising or written 
communications or public meetings can talk 
to its employees, its stockholders, and its 
customers with respect to the impact of law 
on the company’s operations, it may well be 
legislated out of business. 

Mr. Rice. Senator HARTKE, since tax legis- 
lation originates in the House, I assume 
the Senate has not yet had an opportunity 
to consider this matter. Senator Kerr, an- 
other member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, is cosponsor of your bill. Your bill is 
very brief and easily understood. Won't you 
give us your views on the problem and tell 
us something of your plans when the tax bill 
reaches your committee? 

Senator HARTKE. Basically, Mr. Rice, the 
bill which I have introduced provides that 
the Internal Revenue Service decision shall 
be modified to the extent that an individual 
or a corporation or a trade association can 
legitimately deduct as expenses those por- 
tions of his expenditures which are neces- 
sary to provide a decent hearing or decent 
expression to the legislative body itself. The 
thing about it is that we are talking here 
about a term which sometimes has a bad 
connotation with a lot of people. It is called 
lobbying. Sometimes politics has a bad con- 
notation to people but the idea of lobbying 
in its bad means briefly that you 
have certain people who abuse the privilege 
that is given to them to talk to their legisla- 
tive bodies, to their city councils, or even to 
their State government. The possible abuse 
of a privilege which is guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution should be no reason for not 
enacting a proper law. Now as Mr. Miles has 
said, there is no question the Treasury posi- 
tion has been based on a law. Whether we 
agree with the interpretation of the Treasury 
Department or not is now immaterial be- 
cause until the law is changed it is going 
to stand. Second, I think the need for the 
change is unquestioned at the moment 
among those people who understand the 
basic issue of the right to petition your 
Congress. Now, the real item left is how are 
we going to do it. As was indicated again 
by Mr. Miles, passage of the bill in the House 
Ways and Means Committee last year was too 
late for action in the Congress. To me the 
present tax credit bill includes a provision 
which is too mild. Well, maybe I shouldn't 
say too mild. At least, it doesn't go far 
enough to correct the Treasury interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. Mres. It doesn't get to the heart of 
the problem. 

Mr. Hartke. It doesn't really solve the 
problem at all. Let me say this. A lot of 
people say, well, this is a chamber of com- 
merce program. Why should the chamber 


of commerce have special privileges? Well, I. 


suppose basically there are three main is- 
sues before the Congress in general terms 
this year. That is the question of the 
Common Market, and what are we going 
to do about reciprocal trade. Now you peo- 
ple in the chamber know that there is a 
good possibility that if we reduce all tariffs, 
drastically and immediately, that some 
businesses will just go by the wayside. Un- 
der the Treasury interpretation at the pres- 
ent time, companies which tried to educate 
the people of the United States to what 
could happen to their businesses, in effect 
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destroy them even if they have been in ex- 
istence for a hundred years, would not have 
an item for deduction on their taxes. 

Mr. Mres. And yet it’s crucial to their 
very existence. 

Senator HARTKE. As crucial as a law suit 
which would be brought if they had some- 
body sue them for any type of action what- 
soever. If they hire a lawyer—I am a lawyer 
and I am not opposed to them hiring 
lawyers—if they hire a lawyer and go to the 
legal expense of trying to defend themselves 
in a law suit, the Treasury Department 
would permit them to deduct this as a busi- 
ness expense. 

Mr. Mres. Or if they came down here to 
appear before the Tariff Commission. 

Senator HARTKE. Yes. 

Mr. Mixes. That would be deductible. 

Senator HarrKe. But let's point this out. 
Many people haye found that in legislation 
you need public support. Unless you can 
get public support, the legislatures fre- 
quently, not intentionally, and I am one of 
those, but frequently do not give the proper 
attention or the type of attention which an 
item should have, Even the United Nations; 
now let me give you an example there. The 
organizations within the United Nations 
have found, that they need public support 
for organization frequently to help them. 
So we have a private agency to devote most 
of their time and their money to promoting 
the United Nations, So you see its not just 
alone for those people in business that this 
is intended but also for the people who are 
in related activities. Another item here. I 
have a bill, for example, in which I want to 
accelerate the program to find a cure for 
cancer, and if some business corporation de- 
cides that this is a worthwhile project and 
they wanted to educate the people on it 
and put out newspaper ads to try to accel- 
erate the way to find a cure for cancer, this 
still wouldn't be a legitimate deduction un- 
der the present ruling of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department. 

Mr. Rick. You are also a champion of 
changes in the statutory depreciation rates 
and this is certainly a subject that we need 
public understanding of and information 
about and education on if there is ever going 
to be the kind of legislation you have adyo- 
cated. 

Senator HARTKE. Yes. Now here again we 
are back to something which is one of the 
three main issues: the trade bill, deprecia- 
tion or tax reform, and medical care for the 
aged. These are called the three big issues 
in the Congress. 

Mr. Rice. The big three. 

Senator HARTKE. They’re the big three. 
And the point of it is you cannot develop 
this legislation unless you are willing to 
give to everyone the right to have full ex- 
pression of their views. Basically, that’s all 
this bill does. It gives you your right to 
speak out and have the public understand 
what you are talking about and try to 
influence the legislatures, not for some- 
thing bad but for something good. Let me 
take again, Mr. Rice, this depreciation. We 
are probably the most out-of-date country 
in the world, although we are a modern in- 
dustrial nation, and in our depreciation 
rates and schedules we are probably the 
most antiquated of the lot, and we are try- 
ing to keep up with these other countries 
with their developing economies with a horse 
and buggy type depreciation law. And yet, 
I am not opposed to the tax credit plan 
which has been submitted by the President 
and approved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. I just don’t think it goes far 
enough. 

But unless we can educate the people, and 
this is going.to have to be done by trade 

ms and groups who have a direct 
interest, you are not going to get a real 
change in the depreciation laws as they are 
on the books today. 
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Mr. Rice. I was interested in reading the 
depreciation bills. They talk about declin- 
ing balance, the sum of the year digits, the 
straight line. I think this is something the 
man on the street back in Indiana and else- 
where would have a little bit of trouble 
grasping if we didn’t go to the trouble of 
trying to inform him about what these 
things mean and how they relate to job 
creation and the kind of growth that we 
want and the President wants. 

Senator HARTKE. This is the very point. 
I think, though, that we have to come back 
basically to this problem of recognizing that 
in a country such as ours these rights are 
important. The Bill of Rights was passed for 
a very simple reason. We had seen a type 
of country before that in which we did not 
have our right to speak our piece before 
the king, and we had the Boston massacre, 
only five people killed, but it set off a whole 
nation. Really, it created a whole new na- 
tion. And the first thing that the people 
insisted on was the Bill of Rights, and I 
think here it is very important for us to 
remember that the first of the articles in the 
Bill of Rights was the right to petition. The 
right to petition your representatives who are 
going to enact the laws, and basically this 
right can be taken away from us if for all 
intents and purposes the only people who are 
left to do it are those in the Government. 
After all, the Government has its own lobby 
and it is the biggest lobby in the world to- 
day. These various departments and agen- 
cies, and again I hope and think that in most 
cases they are doing what they think is right 
and good, are lobbying the legislatures to go 
ahead and do it. Now, this law does not 
apply to them because there is no question 
of tax deduction involved for the Govern- 
ment itself. 

Mr. Mils. Shouldn't we also, though, 
Senator, make the point that this applies to 
local governments and State governments 
just as well? We are talking a good deal to- 
day about growth. Well, one phase of 
growth, of course, is industrial development. 
Here is a city that wants to do something. 
That means they are going to have to open 
up a new area, it means new streets, new 
sewers, new school buildings and that ali 
adds up, of course, to a bond issue, Now 
customarily, the average city facing that 
situation, raises a jackpot or a campaign 
fund. The purpose is to inform the public 
and win the public over to a program, a 
bond issue, that will permit this growth and 
the creation of new jobs. Now as I under- 
stand it, under the Internal Revenue regu- 
lation, any such funds put into that cam- 
paign are not deductible. If that is true, 
obviously, that is going to put quite a dam- 
per on that kind of effort toward growth, is 
it not? 

Senator HARTKE. Yes, I think you make a 
very valid point Mr. Miles. Basically, peo- 
ple do not like to pay taxes. We all know 
this, and they don’t want to pay taxes for a 
bond issue and this is what is involved. In 
other words, in a bond issue they are try- 
ing to sell the securities of a government 
or government subdivision and ultimately 
the people are going to have to pay for it. 
Now, what they want to know, and people 
are pretty intelligent ordinarily, what they 
want to know is, what are they going to pay 
for? Now this is what you are talking about 
in educating these people through use of 
this jackpot. But if, say, the labor union 
in town was having difficulty in finding 
work for its employees and suppose they 
went up to the mayor and they said, “Now, 
Mayor, we are interested in helping you. 
What can we do to be of some help?” The 
mayor will say, the first thing, “Get behind 
my program here to sell this bond issue,” or 
any other matter which they are trying to 
do in the local government. And they say, 
“Well, as far as we are concerned we are an 
organization, we have dues, but we can't use 
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our dues for this because of the Treasury rul- 


ing.” Now this may be a close question of 
interpretation but this is the difficulty with 
the present law. The Internal Revenue 
Service can make a determination that these 
are not deductible items; that these are not 
legitimate business expenses or legitimate 
expenses of trade associations. 

Mr. Rice. Would I be correct, Senator 
Hartke, in assuming that, based on what 
you said about the House bill, that you 
still feel the language of your bill would be 
preferable to what is in the tax bill and you 
intend to press for that type of language in 
the Senate version of this legislation? 

Senator HARTKE. Basically, as you said, 
Yes, that is right. But basically, as you said, 
Mr. Rice, what I propose to do is not diffi- 
cult to understand. It does change the law, 
well, it changes this interpretation of the 
law as made by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. I would hope, and I feel, that the Fi- 
nance Committee would entertain such a 
change. We must recognize that the House 
last time, under the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, as Mr. Miles said, passed this with- 
out a dissenting vote and you know it is 
difficult in this Congress to pass anything 
without a dissenting vote. But without a 
dissenting vote in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, so there is real good support on the 
House side. And I believe that either the 
language of my bill or similar language can 
be adopted and should be, and frankly, I in- 
tend to do everything I can to do my part 
to make sure that the change is made. 

Mr. Mres. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, incidentally, in reporting out the bill 
said this: “If an expenditure is ordinary and 
necessary to the conduct of the taxpayers 
trade or business, and is lawful, it is unfair 
for the deduction to be disallowed just be- 
cause the expense is incurred to influence 
legislation.” A friend of mine in discussing 
this the other day was indicating that in 
addition to unions and business people, our 
agricultural community is very much con- 
cerned, He talked about the cattlemen out 
in the Great Plains and the intermountain 
area, to whom, of course, water is very im- 
portant and if there was to be a 
made, for example, in the Taylor Grazing 
Act, which is an all-controlling factor for 
them, obviously, it is a necessary and ordi- 
nary business expense for them to try to do 
something about it. 

Mr. Rice. Senator HARTKE, it is being said, 
I believe, by some folks, that this Internal 
Revenue Service regulation works a particu- 
lar hardship on small businesses. Do you 
feel this way about it? 

Senator Hartke. Yes, very definitely, be- 
cause the small businesses have a special 
problem that others do not have. A large 
corporation or a large organization, will be 
able to absorb such expenses. A small busi- 
ness 

Mr. Mites. And many of them are repre- 
sented right here in Washington, too, in 
Federal legislation. 

Senator HARTKE. Individually with their 
individual representatives, I mean. Their 
Washington representatives. But a small 
businessman, he’s down there and he says, 
“My, I am going to the wall and this is 
really going to drive me out of business; now 
I need some help.” Well, the trade associa- 
tions were set up for this very purpose. 
That is, a group of small businesses bind 
themselves together for a special purpose 
and one of their purposes is to make sure 
that this giant Government that we have— 
and it is probably going to at least stay as 
big as it is—will hear their voice. Now, un- 
der the present regulation, again, if this 
trade organization or trade association, does 
most of its activities in the field of trying to 
speak for the little businessman in the legis- 
lative field, this item is not a business deduc- 
tion, and yet any man knows that this is as 
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legitimate an expense of a business as really 
a person could ever have. 

Mr. Rice. We've talked here about the leg- 
islative activities of associations of busi- 
nesses. Mr. Miles, why is it that legislation 
has become so important to the businessman 
and to the corporation and to the small 
company? 

Mr. Mres. Well, as the Senator has just 
said, our Government, our Federal Govern- 
ment has grown so large that a business 
cannot operate without considering what 
the Government is doing. Bear in mind 
that Uncle Sam collects 52 percent of the 
earnings of the corporation, He collects up 
to 91 percent of the individual’s earnings. 
And so the Government is in the field of 
taxation, in the fleld of labor management, 
of education, and foreign trade and these 
other issues we have been talking about here 
today. And those all impinge on the ability 
of a business to earn money, to return divi- 
dends, and provide employment. 

Mr. Rice. Senator HARTKE, if this bill that 
is now before the House, should pass in that 
form, do you believe there would be some 
problem of equitable administration of that 
type of legislation? 

Senator HARTKE, Very definitely so, Mr. 
Rice, because under the present law and 
even under this proposal as set by the House, 
each individual internal revenue agent 
within his district would be allowed and 
permitted to make his own interpretation 
and his own decision as to what was actu- 
ally a legitimate deduction. Now this is 
not right, because if I live in Indiana I 
should be treated in the same manner as a 
person living in California, Florida, or New 
York. And this is what we want, equality 
under the law. No one wants any special 
advantage for himself. But he would like 
to be treated fairly and I don't think this 
could or would occur and our history shows 
that there would be different interpretations 
in different parts of the country. ; 

Mr. Mixes. It’s a question of what 
is a substantial amount of legislative ac- 
tivity and it’s a question of differentiating, 
it seems to me, between influencing the 
public or actually communicating with your 
own stockholders or employees. 

Mr. Rice. I understand that the legisla- 
tion in the House will be introduced prób- 
ably this Friday. The bill has been agreed 
upon and they will start on it in the House 
about the 20th. This means that it will 
get over here about the end of this month. 
Do you foresee any extensive delays of any 
kind in the Senate Finance Committee con- 
sideration of this? Do you have any 
thoughts on that point, sir? 

Senator HARTKE. Very definitely not. At 
the recent executive meeting, Chairman 
Harry Brno of Virginia stated that he 
wanted to have extensive and very conclu- 
sive hearings upon this matter but he 
wanted to do it as soon as possible and I 
know the committee intends to act just as 
soon as the bill comes to the Senate. 

Mr. Rice. And this would probably follow 
consideration of the debt hearings, and 
those on the financial status of the country 
that the Senator has already announced. 

Senator Harrxe. Yes, but these hearings 
on the debt will probably begin before the 
bill which we are discussing now will get 
to the Senate itself. 

Mr. Rice. Our thanks to Senator VANCE 
HARTKE, of Indiana, and to Clarence Miles, 
legislative consultant to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. If you 
would like to know more about protecting 
your constitutional right to petition your 
Government, write for the free pamphlet, 
“Your Right To Speak Out,” published and 
distributed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Just write to “What's the 
Issue?” Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D.C., and your copy 
will be mailed to you promptly. 
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SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 27, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Donald Earle Lewis, pastor, 
Hamline Methodist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, Thou who didst create 
us all and who didst endow us with the 
distinctiveness of differences, we bow 
in reverence, different men, from differ- 
ent places, of different creeds, yet bound 
together by a common allegiance— 
America—and made brothers by a com- 
mon prayer Our Father.“ 

We thank Thee, O God, for our herit- 
age, guarded in these halls, which be- 
queaths to us the right to differ with 
respect, to deviate with honor, to chal- 
lenge without malice, to contest with- 
out fear. 

Grant us always, we pray Thee, O God, 
the consciousness of the deeper bonds 
and higher loyalties that unite, but de- 
liver us from the enslavement of the 
common mold. Help us always to re- 
member the common good; but keep us 
from forgetting that men have names 
and hearts. 

May our differences cause us to cher- 
ish the ties that bind, and may those 
ties cause us to honor and give thanks 
unto Thee, O Lord, Holy Father, al- 
mighty and everlasting God. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MAnsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 26, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nom- 
ination of Robert F. Woodward, of 
Minnesota, a Foreign Service officer of 
the class of career minister, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain, and withdrawing the 
nomination of Ellis O. Briggs, of Maine, 
a Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career ambassador, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Spain; which nominating message was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had passed a bill (H.R. 10573) to 
grant the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation perpetual succession, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a Veterans’ Benefits Calculator; 

H. Con. Res. 405. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on civil defense for the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations; 

H. Con. Res. 408. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of the publication 
entitled “Our Flag” as a House document, 
and providing for additional copies; 

H. Con. Res. 412. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 1282, parts 1 and 2, 
87th Congress, Ist session; 

H. Con. Res. 414. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Hearings Relating to H.R. 4700, To Amend 
Section 11 of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950, as Amended (the Fund for 
Social Analysis),” 87th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion; 

H. Con. Res. 416. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the publication 
“Guide to Subversive tions and 
Publications,” and to provide for the printing 
of additional copies; 

H. Con. Res. 419. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for additional copies of hearings on 
“Small Business Problems in the Poultry 
Industry,” 87th Congress; and 

H. Con. Res, 451. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 218, 87th Congress, 
Ist session, entitled “Inaugural Addresses of 
the Presidents of the United States.” 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The bill (H.R. 10573) to grant the 
American Numismatic Association per- 
petual succession was read twice by its 
title and placed on the calendar. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following House concurrent res- 
olutions were severally referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion: 

H. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
“A Veterans’ Benefits Calculator”: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That after the con- 
clusion of the second session of the Eighty- 
seventh Congress there shall be printed fifty 
thousand two hundred and forty additional 
copies of a Veterans’ Benefit Calculator pre- 
pared by the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
which two thousand copies shall be for the 
use of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, two 
thousand copies for the use of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, thirty-seven thousand four 
hundred and eighty-five copies for the use 
of the House of Representatives, and eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-five copies 
for the use of the Senate.” 

H. Con. Res. 405. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on civil defense for the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the ust of the House Committee 
on Government Operations five thousand 
additional copies of the committee print 
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‘Civil Defense—1961, Hearings Before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives, Au- 
gust 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9, 1961,’ issued by the 
Committee on Government Operations dur- 
ing the Eighty-seventh Congress, first ses- 
sion.” 

H. Con. Res. 408. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of the publication 
entitled “Our Flag” as a House document, 
and providing for additional copies: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the publica- 
tion entitled ‘Our Flag’, published by the 
Office of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation, Department of Defense, be printed 
with illustrations as a House document; and 
that three hundred thousand additional 
copies be printed, of which two hundred 
thousand shall be for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and one hundred thou- 
sand shall be for the use of the Senate.” 

H. Con. Res. 412. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Report No. 1282, parts 1 and 2, 87th 
Congress, 1st session: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities ten thousand additional 
copies each of parts 1 and 2 of the House 
Report Numbered 1282, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, entitled ‘Manipulation of 
Public Opinion by Organizations Under Con- 
cealed Control of the Communist Party.“ 

H. Con, Res. 414. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “Hearings Relating to H.R. 4700, To 
Amend Section 11 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950, as Amended (the 
Fund for Social Analysis), 87th Congress, 
Ist session: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities ten thousand additional 
copies of ‘Hearings Relating to H.R. 4700, To 
Amend Section 11 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950, as Amended (the 
Fund for Social Analysis)’, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, first session.” 

H. Con. Res. 416. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the publication 
“Guide to Subversive Organizations and Pub- 
lications,” and to provide for the printing 
of additional copies: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the publica- 
tion entitled ‘Guide to Subversive Organiza- 
tions and Publications’, prepared by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, House 
of Representatives, Eighty-seventh Congress, 
first session, be printed as a House document; 
and that there be printed one hundred thou- 
sand additional copies of said document of 
which sixty-five thousand shall be for the 
use of said committee and thirty-five thou- 
sand shall be prorated to the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate for 
a period of ninety days after which time the 
unused balance shall revert to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities.” 

H. Con. Res. 419. Concurrent resolution 
providing for additional copies of hearings 
on “Small Business Problems in the Poultry 
Industry,” 87th Congress: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed for the use of the Select Committee 
on Small Business, House of Representatives, 
one thousand five hundred additional copies 
of parts I, II, and II, of Hearings on Small 
Business Problems in the Poultry Industry, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, first session.” 

H. Con. Res. 451. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 218, 87th Congress, 
Ist session, entitled “Inaugural Addresses 
of the Presidents of the United States”: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate coneurring), That there be 
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printed, with illustrations, twenty-seven 
thousand two hundred additional copies of 
House Document 218, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, entitled ‘Inaugural Ad- 
dresses of the Presidents of the United States 
from George Washington to John F. Ken- 
nedy’, of which twenty-two thousand and 
fifty copies shall be for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and five thousand one 
hundred and fifty copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate.” 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON TITLE I AGREEMENTS UNDER AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE Acr or 1954 


A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on title I agreements under the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, concluded during February 
1962 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN APPRO- 
PRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation to the Department of Justice for 
“Fees and expenses of witnesses” for the 
fiscal year 1962, had been reapportioned on 
a basis which indicates the necessity for a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3515 oF REVISED 
STATUTES, To ELIMINATE TIN IN THE ALLOY 
OF THE 1-CenT PIECE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 3515 of the Revised Stat- 
utes to eliminate tin in the alloy of the 
1-cent piece (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

WHITE HOUSE POLICE Force 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize an adequate White House 
Police force, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORT ON GRANTS TO NONPROFIT INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR BASIC SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on grants for basic scientific research 
made by the Department, to nonprofit in- 
stitutions, in the year 1961 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

REPORT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
activities of the Department of Justice, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
CONGRESS To PROPOSE A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT ABOLISHING INCOME, ESTATE 
AND Girt TAXES AND PROHIBITING THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT FROM ENGAGING IN ANY 
BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL, FI- 
NANCIAL OR INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE EXCEPT 
AS PROVIDED IN THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
to, without delay, propose to the people an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution or to 
call a convention for the purpose of adding 
to the Constitution an article to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“‘Secrion 1. The Government of the 
United States shall not engage in any busi- 
ness, professional, commercial, financial, or 
industrial enterprise except as specified in 
the Constitution. 

“Sec. 2. The constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of the United States, 
shall not be subject to the terms of any 
foreign or domestic agreement which would 
abrogate this amendment. 

“Sec. 3. The activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment which violate the intent and purposes 
of this amendment shall, within a period 
of three years from the date of the ratifica- 
tion of this amendment, be liquidated and 
the properties and facilities affected shall be 
sold. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Three years after the ratification 
of this amendment the 16th article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States shall stand repealed and there- 
after Congress shall not levy taxes on per- 
sonal incomes, estates, and/or gifts.” 

“Be it further resolved, That certified 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to each member of the South Carolina 
congressional delegation. 

“I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the South Carolina House of Represent- 
atives and concurred in by the Senate. 

“Inez WATSON, 
“Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 8 


“Joint resolution relative to the issuance of a 
commemorative postage stamp in honor of 
the Tournament of Roses 


“Whereas the Tournament of Roses had a 
simple beginning in 1889 with the decoration 
of horses and buggies with flowers in a New 
Year’s Day parade; and 

“Whereas the Tournament of Roses parade 
now attracts hundreds of thousands of visi- 
tors to Los Angeles County each year to wit- 
ness this colorful and dramatic wintertime 
event; and 

“Whereas the wide publicity directed each 
year by the Tournament of Roses to its par- 
ticipants strengthens the bonds of friend- 
ship, good will, and inderstanding between 
the city of Pasadena and other cities, States, 
and nations with entries in the parade; and 

“Whereas the eyes and ears of the Nation 
are focused upon southern California every 
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New Year’s holiday with television audiences 
estimated at 60 million persons enjoying the 
pageantry and excitement of this most spec- 
tacular celebration; and 

“Whereas on January 1, 1964, the Tourna- 
ment of Roses will observe its 75th anni- 
versary, one of the outstanding civic spec- 
taculars of its kind throughout the Nation 
and the world: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California me- 
morializes the Postmaster General of the 
United States to provide for the issuance of 
a commemorative postage stamp in honor 
of the 75th anniversary of the Tournament of 
Roses; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Post- 
master General of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of San Fernando, Calif., protest- 
ing against the imposition of a Federal in- 
come tax on the income derived from public 
bonds; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the woman’s 

auxiliary to the Lake County Medical So- 
ciety, Mundelein, Ill., protesting against the 
enactment of legislation to provide medical 
care for the elderly; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Aresolution adopted by the City Council of 
the City of Hayward, Calif., opposing any 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which would have the effect 
of subjecting the income from State and 
local bonds to a Federal tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 29) pro- 
viding for the establishing of the former 
dwelling house of Alexander Hamilton as 
a national monument. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
striking out all after the resolving clause, 
as amended, of Senate Joint Resolution 
29, and inserting in lieu thereof certain 
other words. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is a proposed 
constitutional amendment seeking to 
abolish the poll tax in the several States, 
is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND rose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida has not been recognized; he 
has not-yet addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ‘ae 
not get here 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, Mr. President; 
I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I did 
not get here in time to consult with the 
majority leader and the Senator from 
Georgia. Of course I am willing to have 
whatever procedure they see fit to pro- 
pose followed in connection with the 
things we understand will happen today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida seek recogni- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have already been 

recognized. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the 
Chair did not hear the Senator from 
Florida address the Chair first. The 
Senator from Georgia first addressed the 
Chair, and the Senator from Georgia has 
been recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, inas- 
much as this question has arisen, let me 
say that I understood the Senator from 
Montana to state, last evening, just be- 
fore the recess was taken, that the order 
of business today would be that the Sen- 
ator from Florida would offer his amend- 
ment and would address himself to it, 
and that then the Senator from Georgia 
would have an opportunity to make a 
point of order. 

I came here prepared to follow that 
procedure, as outlined by the majority 
leader. I do not always agree with the 
positions taken on various issues on the 
floor of the Senate by the majority lead- 
er; but in order to retain my standing 
in the Democratic Party, I support him 
on matters of procedure. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very happy to 
follow any course of action which will 
be satisfactory to the majority leader 
and to the Senator from Georgia. I was 
simply seeking advice as to whether the 
two distinguished Senators had agreed 
on a course of action. I am perfectly 
willing to follow the course which has 
been suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We had agreed to the 
extent that the Senator from Montana 
had announced what he conceived would 
be the order of business today, and the 
Senator from Georgia had not entered 
any demurrer thereto. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia is correct in his 
interpretation of what was said last 
night. If it is agreeable to him, I would 
appreciate it if the Senator from Florida 
could now be recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Very well; I shall 
withdraw my recognition for the present, 
and also my reauest for the quorum. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Florida wish to have 
a quorum call at this time? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I understood that 
there would be a short quorum call, to 
accommodate Senators who may desire 
to be advised if any of them wish to hear 
what I shall say. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indulge me a moment? I had 
proposed to suggest the absence of a 
quorum merely out of courtesy for my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Florida. But if any other Senator wishes 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, that 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, inas- 
much as so many of my distinguished 
colleagues are desirous of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, as a courtesy to 
me, I shall be glad to yield to any of 
them for that purpose, provided it is 
understood that in yielding for that pur- 
pose I shall not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How long does the 
Senator from Florida expect to discuss 
the pending question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Forty-five minutes 
or an hour, I suspect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, for the purpose of 
enabling the Senator from Illinois to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the understanding that in yielding for 
that purpose the Senator from Florida 
will not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

No. 30 Leg.] 
Alken Hart Moss 
Allott Hartke Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murphy 
Beall Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bible Hickey Neuberger 
Boggs Hill tore 
Burdick Holland Pearson 
Bush Hruska Pell 
Byrd, Va Humphrey Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Proxmire 
Cannon Javits Randolph 
Carlson Johnston Robertson 
Case, N.J Jordan Russell 
Chavez Keating Saltonstall 
Church Kefauver Scott 
Clark Kerr Smathers 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, Mass. 
Cotton Lausche Smith, Maine 
Curtis Long, Mo. Spar 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Stennis 
Dodd Long, La. Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Talmadge 
Dworshak Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender McGee Wiley 
Engle McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, Del 
Fong Miller Yarborough 
Pulbright Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater orse Young, Ohio 
Gruening Morton 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL], and the Senator from Minne- 
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sota [Mr. McCAaRrTHY] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] are necessarily absent, 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmırH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the fact that after consider- 
able delay the Senate is about to take 
up the amendment which I sent to the 
desk and offered yesterday afternoon. I 
understand that amendment is now the 
pending question. Am I correct in my 
understanding? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bun- 
pick in the chair). The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
I wish to give a little history about the 
amendment. The amendment is in sub- 
stantially the same form now—only a 
few words different—that it was in when 
offered by me first in 1949, 13 years ago, 
with the concurrence of eight very fine 
Senators from that part of the country 
from which I come. They agreed with 
me that not only was the principle in- 
volved in the amendment right, but also 
that the South, which had already 
knocked out poll taxes entirely in six 
States, going much further than the 
amendment would go, should show its 
willingness to recognize the conviction 
of the country that people who are 
American citizens and citizens of a State 
and who are otherwise qualified to vote 
should not be prevented from voting for 
their President, Vice President, Sena- 
tors, and Representatives in Congress-— 
that is, the elective Federal officials— 
by reason of any failure or unwillingness 
or inability to pay a poll tax or any other 
tax which might be substituted therefor. 

Mr. President, I ask leave at this time 
to read into the Recorp the names of 
the distinguished additional Senators 
who joined me in that faraway time, the 
81st Congress, in 1949. They included 
the distinguished late Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. George, who unhappily is 
not with us now; the distinguished for- 
mer Senator from Texas, Mr. Connally; 
the distinguished late Senators from 
Maryland, Mr. O'Conor and Mr. Ty- 
dings; the distinguished Senators from 
Louisiana, Mr. Ellender and Mr. Long; 
the distinguished late Senator from 
North Carolina, Mr. Broughton; and the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, Mr. 
Robertson. 

Mr. President, I cannot speak with 
certainty as to the objectives of all co- 
sponsors at that time, but I do know 
from long conversations at the time with 
Senator George of Georgia, that his 
opinion and his objective were exactly 
the same as my own; that this was some- 
thing which ought to be done, and that 
the South ought to have an affirmative 
part in doing it. 

Mr. President, without reading the list 
of the distinguished cosponsors in later 
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Congresses, I ask unanimous consent at 
this time that the lists of Senators who 
joined me in the 82d, the 83d, the 84th 
and 85th Congresses be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the lists 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eighty-second Congress: Senators Holland, 
of Florida; Smathers, of Florida; George, of 
Georgia; Hoey, of North Carolina; Smith, of 
North Carolina; McClellan, of Arkansas; Ful- 
bright, of Arkansas; Byrd, of Virginia; 
Robertson, of Virginia; O’Conor, of Mary- 
land; Ellender, of Louisiana; Long, of 
Louisiana, 

Eighty-third Congress: Senators Holland, 
of Florida; Smathers, of Florida; George, of 
Georgia; Hoey, of North Carolina; Smith, of 
North Carolina; Ellender, of Louisiana; Long, 
of Louisiana; McClellan, of Arkansas; Ful- 
bright, of Arkansas; Robertson, of Virginia. 

Eighty-fourth Congress: Senators Holland, 
of Florida; Smathers, of Florida; George, of 
Georgia; Ellender, of Louisiana; Long, of 
Louisiana; McClellan, of Arkansas; Ful- 
bright, of Arkansas; Ervin, of North Caro- 
lina; Scott, of North Carolina; Thurmond, of 
South Carolina. 

Eighty-fifth Congress: Senators HOLLAND, 
of Florida; SMATHERS, of Florida; MCCLELLAN, 
of Arkansas; ELLENDER, of Louisiana; Lone, 
of Louisiana, 


Mr. HOLLAND. The list of those Sen- 
ators who joined me in the 86th Con- 
gress was so long and so much like the 
group which has joined me this time that 
I shall not ask that that list be sepa- 
rately printed. 

Mr. President, I do ask, however, that 
the list of the 67 cosponsors who have 
joined me in the introduction of the 
amendment proposed by Senate Joint 
Resolution 58 of this Congress be printed 
in the Recorp in full at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Senators AIKEN, ALLOTT, ANDERSON, BART- 
LETT, BEALL, BENNETT, BIBLE, BOGGS, BURDICK, 
BUSH, BUTLER, Brrp of West Virginia, CAN- 
NON, CAPEHART, CARLSON, Case of New Jersey, 
CHAVEZ, CHURCH, COOPER, COTTON, CURTIS, 
DIRKSEN, Dopp, FONG, GOLDWATER, 
GRUENING, HARTKE, HAYDEN, HICKENLOOPER, 
HRUSKA, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, KEATING, KE- 
FAUVER, KERR, KucHEL, Lausch, LONG of 
Hawaii, Lone of Louisiana, Lona of Missouri, 
MANSFIELD, MCCARTHY, MCGEE, METCALF, 
MONRONEY, MORSE, Morton, Moss, MURPHY, 
MUSKIE, NEUBERGER, PASTORE, PEARSON, PELL, 
Provuty, RANDOLPH, SALTONSTALL, SCOTT, 
SMATHERS, SYMINGTON, WILEY, WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, WI Liaus of Delaware, YAR- 
BOROUGH, Younc of North Dakota, and Young 
of Ohio. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
yield at this point, if to do so would not 
break the continuity of his thought? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. A unanimous-con- 
sent request has been granted for print- 
ing in the Recorp, as a part of the re- 
marks of the able Senator from Florida, 
a list of Senators who, in the 87th Con- 
gress, joined him as cosponsors of the 
measure. It has been my privilege, 
which I have accepted also as a respon- 
sibility, to be among those whose names. 
appear on that list. Is that correct? 
Does the Senator find my name listed? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Lam happy to gratefully acknowl- 
edge the fact that ever since he became 
a Member of the Senate, the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia has 
joined me in the offering of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It is appropriate to 
add that Senators are deeply conscious 
of the painstaking and effective manner 
in which the subject under considera- 
tion has been presented on recurring oc- 
casions in this body by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Our franchise of freedom, the Amer- 
ican ballot, is an instrument to be used 
by citizens not only as a right and an 
opportunity granted by law, but also as 
an expression of a responsibility which 
stems from the law. So, to vitiate in any 
degree the representative use of the 
American ballot would weaken the sys- 
tem under which we operate as a 
democracy. 

For the record, I commend whole- 
heartedly the leadership which has been 
exemplified over and over again in this 
vital matter, and I applaud the worthy 
efforts of the diligent senior Senator 
from Florida. 

I do not desire to overpaint the pic- 
ture of a situation inherent in the sub- 
ject about which we are talking, and 
which causes me to characterize the 
measure as “a franchise of freedom,” 
but I urge that we do everything neces- 
sary to guard against forfeiture of our 
freedom. We would even drift, rather 
than be driven, into a dictatorship. We 
could lose democracy by default if, in 
this Nation, we should fail to encourage 
maximum use of the ballot. The Sena- 
tor from Florida proposes a method by 
which the number of persons qualified 
to vote would be increased. The attain- 
ment of this end result would be whole- 
some. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
greatly appreciate the kind remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. Again I thank him for joining 
me in presenting the amendment on 
various occasions since he became a 
Member of this body. 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to place in the Recor section 1 only 
of the amendment which I offered 
yesterday, which states all of the sub- 
stance of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. I shall read it: 

Section 1, The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, for electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Representative in 
Congress, shall not be denied or abridged by 


the United States or any State by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 


Mr. President, in the amendment are 
minor changes from Senate Joint 
Resolution 58, which I explained, and 
was happy to explain, yesterday in a 
colloquy with the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doveras]. If any 
further explanation is desired, I shall be 
glad to yield for the purpose of making it. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. HOLLAND.. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. A suggestion has been 
made that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Florida contains pro- 
visions which would eliminate the dis- 
qualification that now exists in some 
States with regard to a poll tax, but in 
piace of such a poll tax disqualification, 
the amendment would allow States to 
pass laws making the payment of taxes 
a qualification for the right to vote. I 
read the amendment, and I found no 
such language in it. Will the Senator 
explain whether, under the proposed 
amendment, States could disqualify a 
citizen from voting on the basis of failure 
to pay either a poll tax or any other 
tax? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
happy to reply. The proposed amend- 
ment covers the subject of possible dis- 
qualification to vote by nonpayment of 
any other tax in exactly the same words 
that it covers the poll tax requirement. 

The Senator may have received his 
information from the fact that, as orig- 
inally introduced this year, as intro- 
duced every year since 1953, and as ap- 
proved by a yea-and-nay vote of 72 to 
16 in the Senate, in 1960, the resolu- 
tion included two provisions which are 
not now in the proposed amendment. 
They were as follows: 

In addition to mentioning failure to 
pay a poll tax or other tax, there was 
mention of failure to meet a property 
requirement. There was also a section 
2 in the measure which, recognizing the 
fact that 12 States had laws that dis- 
qualified such people as paupers from 
voting, excluded the amendment from 
application in that kind of case. There 
was no case in which property owner- 
ship was the only qualification for a 
finding that a person was a pauper. 
That provision, inserted in the amend- 
ment for the past 8 years, was put there 
at the suggestion of the legal staff of the 
Library of Congress and the legal staff 
of the Senate in order to preclude any 
fear on the part of any Senator repre- 
senting 1 of the 12 States which had a 
provision disqualifying paupers from 
voting, and assure him that his State was 
not affected. There was never any in- 
tention to disqualify anyone by that 
provision, but instead, to show that the 
States that had so acted were protected 
in the continuance of their action. 

Incidentally, the Library of Congress 
informed me specifically that in every 
instance in which measures affecting 
paupers had been placed in the laws of 
the respective 12 States, they were en- 
acted as measures to preserve the purity 
of the ballot, because it had been found 
that in the case of the ballots of in- 
habitants of poorhouses and the like they 
were likely to be voted by others who 
had some political iron in the fire. Such 
was the salutary purpose in each of the 
12 States. 

However, at the suggestion of the ma- 
jority leader, and after a conference 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], the leader in 
the House on that question, we all came 
to the conclusion that there would be 
no prospect or possibility of any State 
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now imposing a property qualification, 
because while property qualifications 
have existed in the distant past, and 
some time or other have been found in 
the laws of nearly every State in the 
distant past, there have been none en- 
acted for many years. Any legislature 
confronted with such a situation would 
have to realize that it was disqualifying 
many of its people, of all colors, and of 
humble situations in life, from voting. 

We think there is no practical chance 
that that sort of thing shall ever again 
be invoked. Section 2, to which I have 
referred, affected only the property own- 
ing qualification. 

Some comment has been made to the 
effect that we are destroying the juris- 
diction of one of our ablest committees, 
the Committee on the Judiciary, in tak- 
ing up this measure as we are. I want it 
made very clear that not only are we not 
destroying that jurisdiction, but that for 
14 long years I have been invoking that 
jurisdiction, and that there have been 
five thorough, detailed hearings upon 
this proposal, the records of which are 
printed and are available now to any 
Senator who may wish to read them, and 
on four occasions there have been rec- 
ommendations from the subcommittees 
which handled these hearings to the full 
committee that the measure be reported 
to the Senate. However, the measure 
has never been reported to the Senate. 

Senators will recall that in 1960, when 
we took up this matter, we had to do it 
without benefit of a formal report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. We do 
have the approving reports of the sub- 
committees on four occasions, and we 
have this year, in connection with the 
very thorough hearing conducted under 
the leadership of my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the report on the exhaustive 
hearings which were held. While the 
committee was not willing to recommend 
the proposal, we do have this quotation, 
which shows very clearly that the sub- 
committee still feels the same way it has 
felt through the years. I quote from 
page 13 of the report: 

As a safe and certain method, a constitu- 
tional amendment is preferable. 


There were pending two or more con- 
stitutional amendments on the same 
subject. The opinion of the subcommit- 
tee was very clear that they regard the 
constitutional amendment method as the 
preferable method. 

Let us recall that 68 Senators are co- 
sponsoring this measure in this Con- 
gress. Let us recall that there were ex- 
haustive hearings held last year. Let 
us recall that this follows the pattern of 
what has happened in each Congress 
beginning with the 81st Congress. 

It can hardly be said with any degree 
of solemnity whatever that the Judiciary 
Committee has been imposed upon; in- 
stead, it was quite apparent that the con- 
ditions in which we found ourselves were 
such that the joinder of 68 Senators, 
more than enough to sustain this or any 
other constitutional amendment, had not 
brought forth a report or even a report 
without recommendation which would 
bring the measure to the floor of the 
Senate. 

CvIII— 320 
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So when we come to the point where 
the inaction of a great committee has 
resulted in such a situation as this for 
14 years, and when we now have an 
ample number of Senators as cosponsors 
of this measure to assure its submission 
to the States, so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, it is a protection of the rights of 
Senators and a protection of the rights 
of the Senate itself to bring up the mat- 
ter in any way that is available, from a 
strict parliamentary standpoint, and 
that is what we have done here. 

Mr. President, I recall that some Sen- 
ators who are not greatly interested in 
the Alexander Hamilton resolution wept 
bitter tears over the fact that that res- 
olution was interfered with here. I call 
attention to the fact that a second res- 
olution of the same sort has been intro- 
duced and reported by the committee, 
and is on the calendar. No harm has 
been done to anyone. To the contrary, 
the Senate, through its appropriate com- 
mittee, has shown very proper concern 
and consideration to the two distin- 
guished Senators from New York [Mr. 
Javits and Mr. Keatrnc], who were the 
cosponsors of the original Alexander 
Hamilton resolution, and, as I under- 
stand, are also the cosponsors of the sub- 
stituted Alexander Hamilton resolution, 
which is now on the calendar. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to state 
that what needed to be done has been 
done with respect to the Alexander 
Hamilton resolution. As I expressed 
myself when the first action on the re- 
solution was taken in the Senate, I had 
no doubt about the fact that that would 
be done. It is a measure of universal 
appeal. I am sure that the Senator 
from Florida, as he states quite proper- 
ly, would not wish anything untoward 
to happen to the resolution. 

Nonetheless, this does not in any way 
excuse us—and I am sure my colleague 
(Mr, Keatine] would join me in this 
statement were he on the floor at this 
time—in expressing our appreciation 
to the Senator from Florida and to all 
other Senators and to the appropriate 
committee, as well as to the Senate lead- 
ership, for the speed and cooperation 
which have been shown in restoring the 
Alexander Hamilton resolution to its 
original status quo position. I have lit- 
tle doubt that it will be followed in proper 
course by action. 

I do not wish in any way to depreciate 
the understanding which I have of that 
courtesy and cooperation, when I state 
that I appreciate what was done in view 
of the circumstances last night. It so 
happened that my plane was delayed, 
and I arrived here at 6:15 pm. The 
Senator from Florida, with his unfail- 
ing courtesy, took note of the fact that 
I was in no position to introduce my 
substitute. I will introduce it today. 
However, this is all of a pattern, What- 
ever may be our difference with respect 
to the policy involved, this is all of the 
pattern of the Senator’s unfailing un- 
derstanding and courtesy in the rela- 
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tionships as between Senators, all of 
whom are very busy men. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. Cer- 
tainly I would not want to preclude any 
Senator from bringing up a matter 
which he regarded as a matter on which 
he wished to express himself in this 
debate or in any other debate. I am 
glad the Senator from New York is here 
this morning. I am sorry that his plane 
was delayed yesterday. I thought it 
was appropriate at the time to call at- 
tention to the fact that we were pur- 
posely endeavoring to give full protec- 
tion to the Senator by the course we 
followed yesterday. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to talk about the full text of 
the requirement of the resolution very 
briefiy, from two different standpoints: 
In the first place, I should like to speak 
from the standpoint of one who is a citi- 
zen of a State which until 1937 had the 
full poll tax requirement. I realized how 
many good people were deprived of their 
privilege of voting by reason of the ex- 
istence and enforcement of the poll tax 
provision. I saw repeated cases prior 
to 1937—and I am talking about my own 
observations in my own State of Flor- 
ida—where fine citizens of undoubted 
patriotism, through absence from the 
State at the time it was necessary to pay 
the poll tax, or through forgetfulness— 
and the State of Florida required the 
payment of the tax well ahead of time— 
had not paid the poll tax, and were, as a 
result, deprived of their opportunity to 
vote. I am not only about 
Federal officials, but also of all officials at 
the State and local level. 

I also saw during these early days 
machine rule of several counties in my 
State. That has now ceased. That ma- 
chine rule was perpetuated by the prac- 
tice of bloc payment of the poll tax in 
some counties, in order to retain in office 
certain critical officials within those 
counties. I have before me an edi- 
torial from one of the finest papers in 
my State, the Tampa Tribune, of Tampa, 
It tells of what happened prior to 1937. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be inserted in full at this point 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TRUE AND THE FALSE 

In the poll tax debate taking place in the 
U.S. Senate, the people are witnessing two 
useful demonstrations. 

One is the hypocrisy of the professional 
northern civil rights champions. 

The other is southern conservatism at its 
enlightened best. 

The debate centers on a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment offered by Florida’s Sena- 
tor HoLLAND to abolish payment of poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting in the five States 
which still require it. 

Senator HoLLanp, a conservative in the best 
sense of the word, has been fighting for years 
to ban the poll tax by constitutional amend- 
ment. In this campaign he has had to battle 
both southern secessionists and northern 
abolitionists. 

The secessionists, as typified by Mississippi 
Senator EASTLAND, would hold fast to a tradi- 
tional means of discouraging Negroes from 
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voting. The abolitionists, like New York 
Senator Javits, are less interested in remov- 
ing the poll tax than in arguing the right 
of Congress, by legislative act, to control 
State voting requirements. They don't want 
to concede that States have a constitutional 
right to fix qualifications for voters; and 
still less, we suspect, do they want a south- 
ern Senator to get credit for abolishing the 
poll tax. That would mar their fabricated 
image of the South as a swampland of bigotry 
from which the oppressed can be delivered 
only by the freethinkers of New York and 
Chicago. 

If the loud shouters for civil rights had 
thrown their support behind Senator HoL- 
LAND’s amendment when he first introduced 
it some years ago, the poll tax no longer 
would encumber the elections of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. 
But they preferred to keep the issue. 

President Kennedy, we are pleased to see, 
is not a party to this hypocrisy. He has 
forthrightly endorsed the Holland amend- 
ment as an important contribution to good 
government. 

And so it is. The poll tax is not only a 
device to discourage the Negro from voting; 
it is also a handy implement of fraud by 
which courthouse gangs often perpetuate 
themselves in office. Such, in any case, was 
Florida’s experience in the years before the 
poll tax was abolished by the legislature in 
1937. One of the telling arguments for its 
repeal was the corruption of elections it 
made possible through bloc payment of taxes 
by well-heeled political machines. 

We would prefer to see the five remaining 
States follow Florida’s example and cast out 
this archaic tax by their own action. But 
since they do not seem disposed to do so, 
we believe with Senator HoLLAND that the 
principle of no tax on voting should be 
written into the Constitution. 

In leading this fight (in which he has the 
pledged support of 68 other Senators) Sen- 
ator HoLtanp does credit to Florida, the 
South, and the cause of true conservatism. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I now 
wish to read this paragraph: 

And so it is. The poll tax is not only a 
device to discourage the Negro from voting; 
it is also a handy implement of fraud by 
which courthouse gangs often perpetuate 
themselves in office. Such, in any case, was 
Florida’s experience in the years before the 
poll tax was abolished by the legislature in 
1937. One of the telling arguments for its 
repeal was the corruption of elections it made 
possible through bloc payment of taxes by 
well-heeled political machines. 


I do not think it is necessary to pursue 
that point further. Undoubtedly that 
was the experience in Florida. After we 
had repealed the poll tax, we saw a tre- 
mendous improvement, both from the 
standpoint of the cessation of the ma- 
chines of the type I have just mentioned 
in the government of certain small coun- 
ties, and in the immediate added partici- 
pation of citizens in elections. 

In 1936, when Florida repealed its poll 
tax, the total vote cast in the Democratic 
primary was 328,749. In 1940, the pri- 
mary vote was 481,437, an increase of 
152,688. Comparing that increase with 
the gain in population in the 5 years 
from 1935 to 1940, we find that the in- 
crease in the participation in our elec- 
tions was 46-plus percent, whereas the 
percentage of census gain from 1935— 
that being a State census—to 1940, the 
year of the Federal census, was only 18 
percent. So the increase in voting was 
almost three times as great as the in- 
crease in Florida’s population. This was 
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an increase in the participation of white 
citizens in voting, because in 1940, in the 
Democratic primary, Florida still had the 
white primary system. As we all know, 
the white primary was knocked out 
shortly thereafter by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. But I am talking 
now about the phenomenal increase in 
those 4 years of the number of white 
citizens alone, as shown by the actual 
election figures. 

We have found since the white primary 
system was abolished, and since Negroes 
have been participating more and more 
in our elections, that the number of their 
participants has risen from 20,000 in the 
general election of 1936 to 183,197 on 
the registration books in 1960. 

There are persons who think we are 
interested only in white voters, and 
there are persons who think we are in- 
terested only in Negro voters. So far 
as Iam concerned, I think a citizen is en- 
titled to vote for his President, his Vice 
President, his Senators, and his Repre- 
sentatives, regardless of what may be the 
law of the State with reference to local 
elections. I think the results accom- 
plished in our State, where in 1960 1,- 
540,000-plus voted, indicate rather con- 
clusively the beneficent nature of what 
Florida has done. 

It is not for me to belabor any other 
States. The States about which I shall 
speak briefiy are States of which I am 
very fond. I am very fond of their Sen- 
ators. I do not have to tell Members of 
the Senate that that is true, because they 
know it is the case. But when we look 
at the results in the good States of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama in the 1960 general 
election, we are bound to see what has 
happened there as a result, in large part, 
of the imposition of a poll tax. 

Mr. BUSH rose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut 
when I have finished this point, if I may 
do so. 

In the good State of Mississippi, the 
total participation as shown by the elec- 
tion returns and the census reports was 
just above 25 percent of the total num- 
ber of citizens who were eligible by age 
to register and participate. Twenty- 
five percent or one-fourth of the total 
number of voting age is a good deal less 
than one-half the number of white citi- 
zens who were eligible by age to par- 
ticipate in that election. 

When we compare that figure with the 
national average of around 70 percent, 
certainly we can see that something is 
wrong, and we can realize that that sort 
of expression is not representative of the 
citizenship of that good State. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
election was very vigorously contested; 
and that is, I think, to the credit of the 
State. There were three groups of can- 
didates for presidential electors: the 
regular Democratic group, the unpledged 
Democratic group, and the Republican 
group. It so happened that the two dis- 
tinguished Senators from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastLanp and Mr. STENNIS] were 
voting for the regular Democratic ticket, 
as were several Representatives; that the 
Governor of the State and other Repre- 
sentatives were voting for the unpledged 
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Democratic ticket; and that the Repub- 
licans were making a major effort in that 
State, as compared with their earlier 
efforts. 

When we consider the actual results, 
we realize how tragic the picture is. 
Almost 1,200,000 citizens were of eligible 
age and residence to qualify to vote had 
they wished to do so. The winning 
ticket of electors polled 116,000 votes, 
just under 10 percent of the total. As 
I have just remarked, the total vote cast 
was 25 percent. How anyone can feel 
that that was a representative expres- 
sion of the people of that good State, 
and how anyone can feel that other 
States and other people everywhere in 
the Nation do not have a stake and a 
proper interest in that sort of situation, 
I do not see. Personally, I have a very 
deep interest in seeing that representa- 
tive expressions are made in elections 
for national officers, whether it be in my 
own city, my county, my State, or any 
other State, by as full participation of 
the citizens as can be had, because I 
believe in the voice of the people. I de- 
cry any effort to confine the voice that 
is heard at elections to a much smaller 
segment of the citizens than that which 
truthfully represents the whole people. 

Mr. President, there are some who feel 
that the people in the Old South portion 
of Florida would not and cannot sup- 
port this amendment. I have the op- 
posite conviction. The largest vote I 
received in 1958—the last year when I 
was elected to the Senate—from any 
county in Florida was 81 percent of the 
votes cast in Gadsden County, which has 
the largest percentage of Negro citizens 
of any county in our State; and, inci- 
dentally, they have known for years that 
I have been a cosponsor or an original 
sponsor of this proposal, and they also 
know that I voted for repeal of the poll 
tax in Florida in 1937. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
very fine editorial published in the Tal- 
lahassee Democrat, a newspaper pub- 
lished in the very place where there were 
major disturbances a year or more ago. 
The standards of this newspaper are 
those of the old-time conservatism; and 
I respect this newspaper very highly be- 
cause of the soundness of the positions it 
takes, as I have observed them through- 
out the years. The editorial is entitled 
“The Way To Outlaw Poll Taxes.” 

At this time I should like to read the 
part of the editorial which I think most 
pertinent in this regard. After stating 
that Florida got rid of the poll tax 25 
years ago and that the results of getting 
rid of it have been salutary, and then 
after reciting the troubles in Congress, 
where we have been endeavoring by one 
means or another to have the poll tax 
repealed, it is stated in the editorial: 

At the same time, Senator SPESSARD HOL- 
LAND from the time he has been in Washing- 
ton has been the author and principal 
sponsor of an amendment which would put 
prohibition of State poll taxes in the U.S, 
Constitution, thereby removing the doubts 
of constitutional validity and propriety from 
the proposed bills to have Congress tell the 
States how to run their election machinery. 

It is the Holland plan which President 
Kennedy now is trying to get through Con- 
gress. It is in line with the fundamental 
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principle that the way to change the 
constitutional practices is to change the 
Constitution by the prescribed method of 
submitting amendments to the States for 
ratification. 

With no more than a handful of States 
still levying the poll tax, and none needing 
it either for revenue or regulation, there is 
little doubt that such an amendment would 
be ratified quickly if Congress lets it go to 
the States. 

It’s a good way to put behind us a tre- 
mendously exaggerated issue that consumes 
too much legislative time, and too much 
public attention with its propaganda. 


Mr. President, the editorial speaks for 
itself; and all of the editorial is well 
worth reading. At no point in the edito- 
rial is there any departure from the part 
I have read to the Senate. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
the entire editorial printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe War To OuTLAW Port Taxes 


It would be a good thing for the South if 
all its Members of Congress would join 
President Kennedy in support of the Holland 
constitutional amendment to outlaw the 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 

It’s not that the poll tax is such a terrible 
thing in itself. It once was a respectable 
form of levy by which the man who exer- 
cises his right to vote contributed to the 
cost of elections by paying a tax or, in early 
Florida, contributing a day's work on the 
public roads in lieu of a cash payment. It 
might even, someday, have been called on as 
a logical method of helping defray the tre- 
mendous costs of campaigning on the theory 
that citizens, who receive the prime benefit 
of officials unhampered by financial commit- 
ments to backers, have an obligation to re- 
place special privilege contributions with tax 
funds. 


All that is beside the point, though. 

The poll tax has come into disrepute 
partly because it was abused by making pay- 
ment of the tax for members of a voting 
bloc a means of controlling elections; and 
partly because of a relentless campaign 
based more on theory than fact which 
painted it as a means of keeping poor peo- 
ple and minorities from voting. Thus, it 
became a civil rights issue. 

Repeated efforts to have Congress pass an 
act outlawing the poll tax in State and local 
elections have been directed at a few South- 
ern States. They have run into stubborn 
opposition from southerners who, in the first 
place, think such regulations of voting pro- 
cedures belong to the States under the Con- 
stitution; and who, in the second place, 
band together to resist those who are trying 
to shove something down their throats for 
no other purpose than to serve a political 
cause among their own minorities without 
disturbing anything at home. 

Although Florida hasn't had a poll tax for 
a quarter of a century, most of our Members 
of Congress have voted down the line with 
other southerners in blocking Federal legis- 
lation attempting to outlaw it in the few 
States which retain it. 

At the same time, Senator SPESSARD HOL- 
LAND from the time he has been in Washing- 
ton has been the author and principal 
sponsor of an amendment which would put 
prohibition of State poll taxes in the United 
States Constitution, thereby removing the 
doubts of constitutiona: validity and 
propriety from the proposed bills to have 
Congress tell the States how to run their 
election machinery. 

It is the Holland plan which President 
Kennedy now is trying to get through Con- 
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gress. It is in line with the fundamental 
principle that the way to change constitu- 
tional practices is to the Constitu- 
tion by the prescribed method of submitting 
amendments to the States for ratification. 

With no more than a handful of States 
still levying the poll tax, and none needing 
it either for revenue or regulation, there is 
little doubt that such an amendment would 
be ratified quickly if Congress lets it go to 
the States. 

It’s a good way to put behind us a tre- 
mendously exaggerated issue that consumes 
too much legislative time, and too much 
public attention with its propaganda. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Pensacola Journal is the principal news- 
paper in west Florida; and it covers a 
considerable part of Alabama, too, as 
Senators know. I hold in my hand an 
editorial published in that newspaper; 
the editorial is entitled “Holland, Ken- 
nedy Oppose Poll Tax.” Because I want 
Senators to know that the people in the 
Old South part of our State do not frown 
upon this amendment, but have felt that 
elimination of the poll tax has been 
wholesome and healthy, I now read from 
the editorial: 

Florida has been without a poll tax for 
many years. Its abolition was forecast as 
likely to great trouble, but the dire pre- 
dictions have failed to materialize. 


Then the editorial goes on to give gen- 
eral approval to the amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOLLAND, KENNEDY Oppose PoLL Tax 


For several sessions of Congress, Senator 
Spessarp L. HoLtanp, of Florida, has been 
attempting to have submitted to the votes 
of the State a constitutional amendment 
banning a poll tax payment as a requisite 
for voting. 

Now help has come from an unexpected 
quarter, President Kennedy, against whose 
program Senator HoLLAND has voted as often 
as most Republicans. 

The President, according tc a letter read 
in the Senate by HOLLAND, recalls he sup- 
ported the Florida Senator when he was in 
the Senate and still believes the amendment 
“an important contribution to good govern- 
ment” as it “would encourage wider voter 
participation” in election oi Federal officials. 
No poll tax or property qualification should 
abridge the right to vote, he said. 

This is one of the two civil rights meas- 
ures which the administration now is push- 
ing. The othe: is to allow a sixth grade 
education to obviate any literacy test, which 
too often is used to disqualify persons, black 
and white, who are displeasing to the party 
of the registrars. 

Some have argued that an amendment is 
not needed to abolish the poll tax, now levied 
only in Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia, and Texas. However, the Constitution 
expressly leaves the qualification of voters 
up to the States, so an amendment seems 
required. 

HolLaxn has been plugging for the amend- 
ment with more and more success through 
the years and in 1960 the Senate passed it by 
70 to 17 after rejecting a proposed statutory 
change. However, the House became em- 
broiled in other amendments and failed to 
act on it. 

Florida has been without a poll tax for 
Many years. Its abolition was forecast as 
likely to bring great trouble, but the dire 
predictions have failed to materialize. 
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Some of the other Deep South States, how- 
ever, have used the poll tax to prevent Ne- 
groes and poor whites from voting. A cu- 
mulative feature in some States requires 
that if a voter fails to pay he must go back 
and pay taxes for all the years he failed to 
pay from the year he became voting age be- 
fore he can vote. 

This makes voting prohibitive for many. 
The result is evident when one examines 
the votes cast in those States which have 
poll taxes in comparison with total eligible 
and in States where no such tax is required. 

The move is one way to accord wider civil 
rights in a basic field with all States passing 
upon the issue, not merely Congress. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
now introduced, for the Recorp, three 
editorials—two from the northern and 
western part of Florida, in the Old South 
portion of the State, and one from the 
Tampa Tribune, on the west coast. I 
shall not labor this matter. I might put 
into the Recor editorials from a news- 
paper in Miami—one with the highest 
standards—and also editorials from 
newspapers in other parts of the State, 
all of which approve this position. But 
I call attention to the fact that these 
editorial writers and these newspaper 
editors have seen both systems in opera- 
tion, and they know some of the ill effects 
of the old system; and they know that in 
Florida those ill effects were wiped out, 
either in part or entirely, by elimination 
of the poll tax. 

Some persons may ask why I do not 
favor going all the way, and thus urge 
elimination of poll taxes for all purposes; 
and it may be suggested that if the poll 
tax should be eliminated for this pur- 
pose, it should likewise be eliminated for 
all other purposes. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the real facts of the cases show 
why that suggestion should not be fol- 
lowed at this time. 

For instance, in our State it is required 
that only fee-simple owners of property 
may join in bond elections which impose 
a lien on their property; and we have 
had other property requirements which 
have been effective in controlling those 
who participate in millage elections 
where the taxpayers fix millage on them- 
selves. I have known of cases in other 
States, which have referendum or recall 
procedures, in which there are specific 
limitations of this sort, depending upon 
the type of proposed legislation sought 
to be referred to the people for their 
approval or their rejection; and there 
are similar requirements in many other 
cases where action is to be taken by the 
local people. 

For instance, in Florida we have set 
up large numbers of drainage districts; 
and the question of establishing such a 
district is addressed to the conscience of 
the people who have to pay the tax and 
the people who will thus be faced with 
the question of imposing a lien on their 
property in the proposed district at the 
time when they are asked to vote on 
the matter. So I could cite numerous 
instances of that kind which come up in 
connection with the handling by States 
of affairs important to them and impor- 
tant to their various localities, and ın 
connection with which the poll tax is 
imbedded either in their constitutions 
or in their statutes, or in both. 
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So I do not think it would be whole- 
some or would bring about good results 
in connection with this matter if we at- 
tempted to go all the way at the same 
time, as we in Florida went all the way 
in 1937. 

Mr. President, let me say that I am 
exceedingly grateful to the large num- 
ber of Senators, from all parts of the 
country, who have participated in the 
offering of this amendment through the 
years. All I can say is that I have done 
my level best in every Congress to bring 
it out of committee and before the Sen- 
ate in the regular way; and I have no 
apology whatever to make for bringing 
it up at this time, in this way, with the 
gracious concurrence of both the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader. 

When the time comes that the will 
of the Senate can be thwarted, instead 
of furthered, by the inaction in a com- 
mittee for 13 years, it occurs to me that 
the Senate then has a right to act, 
particularly when it may act only by 
two-thirds vote of its membership, in- 
dicating the breadth of the support the 
measure enjoys. 

Mr. President, there are other com- 
ments which I should like to make. I 
believe I said I would refer to the gen- 
eral election held in Alabama in 1960— 
and, again, without any criticism at all, 
except of the system under which that 
election was held. In that fine State, 
those who participated in 1960—and all 
of us know what the issues in Alabama 
were, and all of us know that they were 
hard fought—were 31 percent of the 
total shown by the census as those who 
were entitled by age to participate. 

I may say that the Senators from 
Alabama and the Senators from Missis- 
sippi have repeatedly stated in this de- 
bate that I can know nothing about this 
matter in their States because I do not 
know their citizens who have suffered 
from the imposition of a poll tax there. 
But, Mr. President, I know what hap- 
pened in Florida, and I can see the good 
results there; and I also know that since 
this question has come up here, I have 
received letters and telegrams from 
various citizens in Alabama and from 
various citizens in Mississippi—whose 
names I shall not state now, for obvious 
reasons—who have told me that they 
have been precluded from casting their 
votes, not only by reason of the fact of 
the existence of the poll tax, but also 
by reason of the details in connection 
with its imposition. 

For instance, one of them tells of an 
effort to pay the poll tax by mail, and 
tells of the fact that the payment was 
returned so late that the deadline had 
passed. Incidentally, in Alabama and 
also in Mississippi the deadline is Feb- 
ruary 1, whereas the general elections do 
not come until November, or more than 
9 months later. 

Who can say any citizen, unless he is 
eating and drinking politics all his life, 
as do Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, is going to 
remember a deadline more than 9 
months ahead of the date upon which 
the vote would be cast? 

Furthermore, two of these letters pro- 
tested at the method of collection. Col- 
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lection in one of the two States is done 
by the sheriff, and they objected and 
protested against that. 

I will allow any Senator to see the 
letters, if he wishes, and the same goes 
for the wires although I do not expect 
to use the names of the persons, whom 
I do not know, and I do not know 
whether they are white or colored. All 
I know is that they write or wire about 
the difficulty which they have in trying 
to cast their votes, 

One teacher from Alabama wired me 
that she did not object to the amount 
which she had to pay, that she was 
willing to pay more than the amount of 
the tax in assisting efforts to repeal it, 
and she urged knocking out the poll tax 
because she objected to the system and 
objected to the kind of machine control 
exercised under the system. 

I think the evidence, not only that I 
have seen with my own eyes, but that 
which has come to me by the mails and 
by wires from the two States which are 
the only ones I have mentioned, and I 
think the evidence offered to the House 
committee which has been holding hear- 
ings on a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which is similar, if not identical 
with the one we are considering here, 
shows abuses have grown up under the 
imposition of the poll tax. When the 
election figures themselves speak louder 
than any letters or wires, because, 
whereas the national average of par- 
ticipation is about 70 percent of those 
who are qualified by age, residence, and 
otherwise, participation in these two good 
States was only 25 and 31 percent, re- 
spectively, in the 1960 election, I do not 
think any more definite proof is re- 
quired of the fact that we need to take 
appropriate action. 

I believe affirmative action taken here 
would result very quickly in ratification 
by the States. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask that 
there be incorporated in my remarks, 
as a part of them, an editorial from the 
New York Times entitled “Abolishing the 
Poll Tax,” the date being Sunday, March 
18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hicxey in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABOLISHING THE POLL Tax 

Congress is taking the long way to a good 
end in its consideration of a constitutional 
amendment to outlaw the poll tax. This 
archaic system of restricting the right to vote 
survives in only 5 States, and fairness to 
both Negroes and whites requires its total 
discard with maximum speed. Its effective- 
ness in negating democracy is seen with 
special force in a State such as Mississippi, 
where the combination of poll taxes and 
literacy tests has been a factor in keeping 
three-quarters of the citizens from voting. 

The quickest way to get rid of this obstacle 
to true majority rule would be through a sim- 
ple law prohibiting the States from making 
payment of a poll tax a requirement for vot- 
ing in Federal elections, But the southern 
Democrats are not ready to move with such 
directness, and the administration has de- 
cided to settle for the much more cumber- 
some method of a constitutional amendment. 

Such an amendment cleared the Senate 
2 years ago by a margin of nearly 4 to 1, 
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but never came to a vote in the House. 
This year it may again get lost in the endless 
jockeying that bedevils every effort to inch 
ahead on the civil rights front. President 
Kennedy’s declaration of support for the 
measure should reduce this noxious possi- 
bility. Even after the proposal gets through 
Congress, it faces a wearying wait for ratifica- 
tion by the States. No sectional controversies 
were involved in the 22d amendment barring 
a third Presidential term. Yet it took al- 
most 4 years from passage to effective date. 
A start on abolishing the poll tax is already 
long past due. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks an editorial from 
the Washington Post dated March 20, 
1962, entitled “Question of Democracy! 
and that is exactly what it is, Mr. 
President. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: k 


QUESTION oF DEMOCRACY 


Some people are getting a good deal of wry 
satisfaction out of the clash between south- 
ern Senators on the Holland anti-poll-tax 
amendment to the Constitution. It is some- 
thing of a novelty to observe a mild-man- 
nered son of the South rub salt into the 
wounds of his colleagues, and no one can 
deny that it is amusing to listen to their 
sputtering retorts and personal insults. Yet 
there is a deeper significance in this little 
drama which the country and especially the 
Congress ought not to miss. 

In pointing to the need for his amend- 
ment to abolish the poll tax in five Southern 
States, Senator HoLLAND, of Florida, bore 
down on the concept of minority government 
that still prevails in some parts of the South. 
In Mississippi only 25.63 percent of the peo- 
ple of voting age participated in the 1960 
election. In Alabama the percentage was 31. 
“If the people in every State do not have a 
stake in that kind of situation,” said Mr. 
HolLaN Dp, “then I do not know what I am 
talking about.” 

Senator EasTLanp contended that Mr. Hor. 
LAND knows “nothing more than the man in 
the moon” about voting in Mississippi and 
Alabama. But the Senator from Florida 
went right ahead with his exposure of the 
sorry dilution of democracy in the poll tax 
States. He threw the spotlight on Mr, EAST- 
LAND’s contention that voting should be fur- 
ther restricted instead of being enlarged and 
on the serious loss of population in the 
States that tax voting. 

It may be, of course, that the traditionally 
anti-civil-rights Senators are merely going 
through the motions of opposition. Cer- 
tainly they are orating more for the record 
than for the Senate. It is perfectly clear 
that whenever the issue can be brought to a 
vote the proposed amendment sponsored by 
Senator HoLttanp and 67 of his colleagues 
will be approved. Nevertheless, it is salutary 
to have the shallowness and reactionary na- 
ture of the opposition exposed by a coura- 
geous member of the southern fraternity 
who cannot stomach the concept of govern- 
ment by the few. With the contest in this 
posture, surely the Senate cannot take long 
to reassert its belief in popular government. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
writer of this editorial was mistaken in 
attributing to the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] the state- 
ment “that voting should be further 
restricted instead of being enlarged.” 
This statement was made instead by his 
junior colleague [Mr. Stennis] early in 
the debate on the motion to consider 
S.J. Res. 29. 
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Iam not taking the time to quote from 
these editorials, but I want people to 
know that in jurisdictions where there 
has not been a poll tax or any other 
imposition upon voters for decades, this 
same sentiment prevails. 

I noticed with particular gratitude an 
editorial in the Washington Star of 
yesterday. I remember that 10 days 
ago, when we started this debate, there 
was an editorial in the Star which in- 
dicated that this was a “phony” issue. 
That is the word they used. This is 
the editorial the Star has written after 
a debate of 10 days. I read it: 

TIME FOR A VOTE 

The debate, if it can be called that, on 
Senator HoLLAND’s poll tax amendment has 
dragged on long enough. It is true that no 
great harm has been done since no business 
of urgent importance has been delayed in 
the Senate. Still, we think that the Senate, 
and we are sure that the country, is getting 
tired of windy discourses on the weather, 
the Supreme Court, and similar subjects 
that have nothing to do with the business 
at hand. 

There is no issue of States rights— 


I want to come back to that in a 
moment. 

There is no issue of States rights expand- 
ing Federal power or anything of the sort 
involved. No claim can be successfully 
maintained that an intolerant and intem- 
perate majority is trying to force something 
down the throat of the South. This is 
simply a proposal to amend the Constitu- 
tion—a proposal which must be approved 
by a two-thirds vote in the Senate and the 
House and then ratified by three-fourths of 
the States before it can become effective, 
In short, Senator HoLLAND is advocating a 
procedure which faithfully adheres to the 
democratic process. Those southerners who 
are stalling action by what amounts to a 
filibuster, in fact if not in name, are posing 
as champions of nothing better than the 
proposition that the minority has a right 
to impose its will on the majority. 


Returning to the matter of States 
rights, a great deal has been made of 
that, or sought to be made of it. I do 
not think there is any person who has 
fought any harder than has the Sen- 
ator from Florida for measures which 
are regarded as protecting States rights 
and against measures which are regarded 
as diminishing States rights. I think the 
record shows that abundantly. But in 
this matter we are proceeding in recog- 
nition of, instead of in depriving the 
rights of the States, in the way the Con- 
stitution has provided for amendment 
of the Constitution except in one or two 
matters which were not subject to 
amendment, but which in all other mat- 
ters of public concern was subject to 
amendment. It provides that a proposed 
amendment should pass both Houses of 
Congress by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House, before it can be submitted to the 
States, and then requires that three- 
fourths of the States must ratify it be- 
fore it can be effective. 

That provision was put in there to pro- 
tect States rights and the States, by re- 
quiring that any such proposal shall be 
submitted to what I shall call the jury 
of States as the method of determining 
whether the conscience of the Nation as 
a whole was so aroused on the proposals 
as to require action, in accord with the 
States rights doctrine and with the 
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States rights protective feature of the 
Constitution. Such a proposal could not 
be submitted to the States unless two- 
thirds of the Senate and of the House 
had voted for it first. Then that pro- 
posal had to run the gauntlet which we 
know it has to run in the States. 

I believe the conscience of the Nation 
is sufficiently aroused so that we will have 
speedy ratification, because I find no- 
where a willingness to defend a program 
of poll tax. 

The men who have spoken in defend- 
ing it are fine men, fine lawyers, and fine 
orators, and can speak at considerable 
length on any subject, and they have 
spent much time in asserting and prov- 
ing that this is a constitutional matter. 

I know the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HLL], who made one of the finest 
speeches on the poll tax I have heard, 
spent probably nine-tenths of his 5-hour 
speech asserting that this is a constitu- 
tional matter, imbedded in the Constitu- 
tion. Therefore, in his conclusion, if it 
is embedded in the Constitution, as it is, 
it is a matter which can be taken up 
only by constitutional principles, and we 
have chosen that method and have pur- 
sued it for 13 years, without any apology 
of any kind and without any castigation 
by the people of my own State and by the 
people of the States of those who have 
joined in introducing this proposal. We 
are proceeding constitutionally because 
we know it is a constitutional question, 
and I shall not dwell on that part of the 
argument, because Senators who are 
seizing the opportunity to oppose our 
proposal and have attacked it have 
proven conclusively in the Record that 
this is a constitutional question and must 
be handled by constitutional means. 

Mr. President, their demonstration of 
that fact falls far short of proving that 
it should not be disturbed at all. There 
are now 45 States which have entirely 
eliminated requirements of this sort. 

In the beginning every State of the 14 
which came into the Union after the 
ratification of the Constitution—the 
Thirteen Original States plus Vermont 
had a requirement much more burden- 
some than the poll tax requirement, in- 
sofar as the amounts involved were con- 
cerned. Mr. President, each one of those 
14 States long ago knocked out its pro- 
visions of that type. 

It is true that the great Common- 
wealth of Virginia has a poll tax provi- 
sion, but that was put into its laws not 
back at the beginning but after the War 
Between the States, and it has no rela- 
tion at all to the very substantial condi- 
tions for qualifications for voting which 
existed in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not true that 
the Virginia poll tax as a necessary 
qualification for voting was first proposed 
in 1902, so far as modern times are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that to be correct but, so far as the 
Senator from Florida is concerned, I can- 
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not so state definitely. I state definitely 
it was proposed after the War Between 
the States and not at all as a residue or 
hangover of the much more burdensome 
provisions which had existed in the be- 
ginning in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and which long ago were knocked 
out. 

Mr. President, many other States have 
had requirements with regard to voting. 
In some cases these have been poll-tax 
requirements and in many other cases 
there have been requirements which 
went much further than the poll tax 
such as, for instance, the one last 
knocked out in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, which went a good deal further 
than the poll-tax requirement. I be- 
lieve that was knocked out in 1933. 
Again I would not trust my memory to 
say so with finality. 

Mr. President, the 45 States which do 
not have poll taxes have some right in 
this matter to insist that the votes in the 
5 remaining States be more representa- 
tive of the people of those States. 

When we consider the Mississippi elec- 
tion of 1960—when only 25 percent par- 
ticipated, and the winning side received 
116,000 votes as compared to 108,000 
votes for the next; when the 116,000 
votes which prevailed, thus controlling 
the entire electoral vote of Mississippi, 
represented a little less than 10 percent 
of the total number of the citizens who 
were qualified to vote, if only they chose 
to do so, by paying poll taxes and doing 
the other required things—how can we 
feel that that is a representative ex- 
pression? Should not other States be 
deeply concerned about expressions from 
my State, or from the State so ably rep- 
resented by the present Presiding Officer, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
or from every other State, as representa- 
tive of the thought of the people of those 
States? How else may we be satisfied 
that righteous verdicts are being 
reached? 

Mr. President, claim has been made on 
the floor that some of these States have 
sought to eliminate poll taxes in recent 
years and have failed to do so. That is 
a rather humorous matter, if one really 
thinks it through. It has been proposed 
as a measure of broadening the par- 
ticipation in voting, and then has been 
voted upon not by all the people but by 
the people who have paid poll taxes and 
who have some interest in the perpetua- 
tion of the poll tax system. 

Mr. President, I am so sure that the 
conscience of this country will not stand 
for the continuation of this practice, so 
bad as it has shown itself to be, if we 
give to the States an opportunity to pass 
upon the question, that I have been mak- 
ing the effort all these years, joined by 
many other Senators, to pass this 
proposal. 

I observe that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is in the Cham- 
ber. The Senator from Tennessee has 
been of great assistance as chairman of 
the subcommittee which, in the last two 
or three Congresses, has heard the ques- 
tion. We heve joined together in seeing 
that we do all we can to give to people 
generally an opportunity to be heard in 
this matter. 


not castigating any brother Senator. I 
am merely presenting a cause in which 
I believe and which I know from experi- 
ence is a wholesome cause, which will 
lead to greater democracy and to better 
government. I hope the Senate will so 
regard my feeble efforts over these many 
years. 

During the delivery of Mr. HoLLanp’s 
speech, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
I take up the situation in Alabama, I 
shall be glad to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida be so kind as to 
yield for a minute, in order that I may 
send to the desk for printing an amend- 
ment which I have discussed with the 
Senator? I should like to do this with 
the understanding that my statement 
will not interrupt the continuity of the 
remarks of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Florida for his courtesy. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk an- 


amendment of the pending measure. 
‘The amendment provides that the people 
of the District of Columbia, which con- 
stitutes the seat of the Government of 
the United States, shall be entitled to 
elect two Members to the U.S. Senate 
and a number of Members to the House 
of Representatives equal to the number 
of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to which States having the same 
population as the District of Columbia 
would be entitled. 

The Members of Congress authorized 
by this article shall be elected at such 
time and in such manner, and the elec- 
tors of such Members shall have such 
qualifications, as Congress shall provide 
by law. 

Mr. President, 11 States of the United 
States have smaller populations than 
the District of Columbia. Each of them 
has at least one Representative in the 
House of Representatives, and each has 
2 US. Senators. 

The District of Columbia, with a popu- 
lation of 764,000 according to the 1960 
census, is larger than any of those States. 
It has no representation in Congress. 

I have discussed this proposal with 
officials of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment and with many citizens of this 
community. It seems to me that Con- 
gress must now consider the desirability 
of giving to this large population the 
same consideration in the Halls of Con- 
gress as is given to at least 11 States 
whose population is smaller than that of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed and lie on the desk. I 
ask unanimous consent that a table of 
States having population less than that 
of the District of Columbia be printed 
following my remarks. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
printed following the table. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the table and ‘amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The table and amendments are as 
follows: 

Population of District of Columbia 

(1960 census) 2 7 
States with less a than 


389, 881 


446, 292 


Strike all after the resolving clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the following articles are hereby pro- 
posed as amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, both or either of which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the 
date of their submission by the Congress: 

Article — 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, for electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Representative in 
Congress, shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or any State by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

„ “Arti 

The people of the District constituting 
the seat of the Government of the United 
States shall be entitled to elect two Mem- 
bers to the Senate and a number of Mem- 
bers to the House of Representatives equal 
to the number of Members of the House of 
Representatives to which a State having the 
same population as such District would be 
entitled. The Members authorized by this 
article shall be elected at such time and in 
such manner, and the electors of such Mem- 
bers shall have such qualifications, as the 
Congress shall provide by law.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution proposing amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, relating to the 
qualifications of electors, and the granting 
of representation in the Congress to the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Florida for according me 
the privilege of submitting this amend- 
ment. I shall call up my amendment 
for the Senate’s consideration at the 
appropriate time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following joint resolutions of the 
Senate: 

S.J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Caryl P. 
Haskins as Citizen Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; and 
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S. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Crawford H. 
Greenewalt as Citizen Regent of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 29) pro- 
viding for the establishment of the for- 
mer dwelling house of Alexander Hamil- 
ton as a national monument. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Florida for his very excellent state- 
ment and his long and persistent effort 
toward the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment containing the substance of 
S.J. Res. 58, which we are considering 
today. His address has been logical and 
persuasive, and he has made an excellent 
and fair presentation of the issue and 
the problem dealt with by the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I have the honor of 
serving as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments, 
which is a standing subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. All pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution, 
regardless of their subject matter, are 
referred to this subcommittee. Senate 
Joint Resolution 58, which was intro- 
duced by the distingiushed senior Sena- 
tor from Florida, for himself and 66 
other Senators, is before this subcom- 
mittee. It would abolish the poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting in Federal 
elections. Also pending in the subcom- 
mittee on the same subject is Senate 
Joint Resolution 81, introduced by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and other cosponsors, which in only 
minor detail is different from the pro- 
posal sponsored by Senator HOLLAND. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam happy to advise 
the Senator that I was glad to in- 
corporate in the proposed amendment, 
now pending, the four words of differ- 
ence between my original proposal and 
that of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], so that those 
words are now to be found in the pro- 
posal pending before the Senate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ithank the Senator 
from Florida. Upon examination I see 
that is true. 

Mr. President, I am certain that I 
speak for the majority of the members of 
the subcommittee when I say that an 
amendment to the Constitution to abol- 
ish the poll tax as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing is very much needed and desirable. 
The attitude of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments is evidenced 
by the fact that five of its six members 
are cosponsors of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, as contained in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 58. In addition to myself, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc], and the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fonc] are cosponsors, I should like to 
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outline briefly the recent legislative his- 
tory of this amendment and the past 
efforts which have been made in its be- 
half in the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments. 

In the 8lst Congress Senate Joint 
Resolution 34, sponsored by the senior 
Senator from Florida, was reported fa- 
vorably by the subcommittee on May 23, 
1949, after public hearings had been 
held. On June 2, 1949, the Committee on 
the Judiciary voted to postpone its con- 
sideration indefinitely. 

In the 83d Congress the subcommittee 
again held public hearings on this sub- 
ject, and on May 23, 1954, it again re- 
ported this amendment to the full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, where no action 
was taken upon it. 

In the 84th Congress, public hearings 
were again held by the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments on the 
proposed poll tax amendment of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and on June 14, 1956, it was again re- 
ported favorably to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Again no action was 
taken there. 

In the 86th Congress, additional pub- 
lic hearings were held in 1959 on the 
proposal of the Senator from Florida, 
and on September 1, 1959, it was reported 
favorably to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Although the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary did not act on the proposal, its 
provisions were nonetheless voted on by 
the Senate when it was offered as an 
amendment to another pending consti- 
tutional amendment under consider- 
ation. 

Mr. President, the rather unusual pro- 
cedure which attended this amendment 
in the 86th Congress is set forth in last 
year’s annual report made by the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments for the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. This is Senate Report No. 130 of 
the 87th Congress, Ist session. I ask 
unanimous consent that the portions of 
that report setting forth this legislative 
history on pages 2, 3, 4, and 10 be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portions 
of the subcommittee’s annual report were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ANTIPOLL TAX 

On August 6, 1959, Senator HOLLAND in- 
troduced Senate Joint Resolution 126; by 
the end of the session, it had the cospon- 
sorship of 67 Senators. 

The text of the operative part of the 
proposed amendment is so brief that it can 
be more succinctly quoted than described: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for electors for President or 
Vice President, or for Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State 
by reason of failure to pay any poll tax or 
other tax or to meet any property qualifi- 
cation, 


“Src. 2. Nothing in this article shall be 
construed to invalidate any provision of 
law denying the right to vote to paupers or 
persons supported at public expense or by 
charitable institutions. 

“Sec, 3. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 
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Because of the broad sponsorship and wide 
interest in the resolution, hearings on it 
were held on August 17 and 27, 1959. At 
that time, Senator Holland gave a compre- 
hensive presentation on behalf of the co- 
sponsors, Senators Case of South Dakota 
and Keating supported the resolution but 
directed much of their testimony toward 
the question of representation for the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. Senator 
Stennis testified in opposition to the resolu- 
tion. ‘The subcommittee also heard Mr. 
Clarence Mitchell, of the NAACP, and Mr. 
Joseph L. Rauh, of the ADA, who, although 
they favored the objective of the resolution, 
were of the opinion that a constitutional 
amendment was not required for its achieve- 
ment. 

On September 1, 1959, the subcommittee 
approved Senate Joint Resolution 126 with- 
out amendment and recommended to the 
Committee on the Judiciary that it be fa- 
vorably reported. 

On February 2, 1960, the Senate took up 
discussion of Senate Joint Resolution 39, to 
authorize Governors to fill temporary va- 
cancies in the House of Representatives. As 
an amendment to the resolution, Senator 
HOLLAND the substantive portions 
of Senate Joint Resolution 126 regarding the 
poll tax; this amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 72 yeas to 16 nays. Then Senator 
KEATING proposed the adoption of an amend- 
ment (cosponsored by Senator BEALL and 
Senator Case of South Dakota) which con- 
tained the substantive portions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 138 regarding the enfran- 
chisement of the District of Columbia; this 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 63 yeas 
to 25 nays. The resolution, as amended, was 
adopted by a vote of 70 yeas to 18 nays. 
(The debate in the Senate can be found 
beginning at p. 1715 and ending on p. 1765 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 106, pt. 2.) 
The text of the resolution, as passed by the 
Senate, is as follows: 


“Resolution proposing amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States to au- 
thorize Governors to fill temporary va- 
cancies in the House of Representatives, to 
abolish tax and property qualifications for 
electors in Federal elections, and to en- 
franchise the people of the District of 
Columbia 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing articles are hereby proposed as amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, and any one of which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution only if ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission by the Congress: 


“ “ARTICLE — 


On any date that the total number of 
vacancies in the House of Representatives 
exceeds half of the authorized membership 
thereof, and for a period of sixty days there- 
after, the executive authority of each State 
shall have power to make temporary ap- 
pointments to fill any vacancies, including 
those happening during such period, in the 
representation from his State in the House 
of Representatives. Any person temporarily 
appointed to fill any such vacancy shall serve 
until the people fill the vacancy by election 
as provided for by article I, section 2, of the 
Constitution. 

“ “ARTICLE — 

“ ‘Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or other 
election for electors for President or Vice 
President, or for Senator or Representative 
in Congress, shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or any State by reason 
of failure to pay any poll tax or other tax 
or to meet any property qualification. 
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“Src. 2. Nothing in this article shall be 
construed to invalidate any provision of law 
denying the right to vote to paupers or per- 
sons supported at public expense or by chari- 
table institutions. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

“ ‘ARTICLE— 


The people of the District constituting 
the seat of the Government of the United 
States shall elect, in such manner and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall pro- 
vide by law— 

“‘a number of Delegates to the House of 
Representatives equal to the number of 
Representatives to which they would be 
entitled if the District were a State with 
such powers as the Congress, by law, shall 
determine; and 

n number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress to which the District would be entitled 
if it were a State; such electors shall 
the qualifications required by article II of 
this Constitution; they shall be in addition 
to those appointed by the States, but they 
shall be considered, for the purposes of the 
election of President and Vice Preesident, to 
be electors appointed by a State; and they 
shall meet in the District and cast their 
ballots as provided by the twelfth article of 
amendment.“ 

On February 3, 1960, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 39 (as amended by the Senate) was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, and this 
committee reported it favorably, with amend- 
ments, on May 31, 1960 (H. Rept. 1698). 
The resolution was taken up on the floor of 
the House on June 14, 1960, and passed as 
amended. The House eliminated from the 
resolution the proposed amendments with 
respect to filling vacancies in the House (i.e., 
the original S.J. Res. 39) and the poll tax 
(ie., the original S.J. Res. 126). The House 
also amended the proposal with respect to 
the enfranchisement of the District of 
Columbia. The text of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 39, as amended by the House, is as 
follows: 


“Joint resolution proposing amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
authorize Governors to fill temporary 
vacancies in the House of Representatives, 
to abolish tax and property qualifications 
for electors in Federal elections, and to 
enfranchise the people of the District of 
Columbia 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
only if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission by the 
Congress: 

“ *ARTICLE— 

“ ‘SECTION 1. The District constituting the 
seat of Government of the United States 
shall appoint in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct: 

A number of electors of President and 
Vice President equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives in Congress 
to which the District would be entitled if 
it were a State, but in no event more than 
the least populous State; they shall be in 
addition to those appointed by the States, 
but they shall be considered, for the pur- 
poses of the election of President and Vice 
President, to be electors appointed by a 
State; and they shall meet in the District 
and perform such duties as provided by the 
twelfth article of amendment. 
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“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.“ 


“Amend the title so as to read: Joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States granting 
representation in the electoral college to the 
District of Columbia.! 

On June 16, 1960, the Senate agreed to 
the House amendments, and on June 17, 
1960, Senate Joint Resolution 39, as amended 
was presented to the Administrator of 
General Services for presentation to the 
several States for ratification. 


Mr. KEPAUVER. Mr. President, 
when Senate Joint Resolution 58 was 
referred to the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments last year, I felt 
that it could be favorably reported by 
the subcommittee without further hear- 
ings. My feeling was due to the nu- 
merous hearings which had been held on 
the amendment in the past, its wide 
support among the Members of the 
Senate, and the relatively simple and 
straightforward nature of the amend- 
ment. The subcommittee was not 
unanimous in this opinion, however, and 
as a matter of courtesy hearings were 
again held on the subject. Both Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 58 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 81 were included in the ex- 
tensive hearings: which the subcommit- 
tee held during the 1st session of the 
87th Congress on proposed amendments 
concerning the Federal elections system. 
The printed record of the hearings 
reached 5 volumes and 1,060 pages. The 
subjects dealt with were electoral col- 
lege reform, presidential primaries, and 
qualifications for voting, including 18- 
year-old voting, residence requirements, 
and poll taxes. After the hearings were 
initially completed, supplemental hear- 
ings were held at the request of some 
Senators in order that they might pre- 
sent views in opposition to the poll tax 
amendment. It was not until September 
8, 1961, all who wanted to be heard had 
been given full and complete opportu- 
nity and the hearings were finally closed. 

The chairman of both national polit- 
ical parties, the Honorable WILLIAM E. 
MILLER, of the Republican Party, and 
the Honorable John M. Bailey, of the 
Democratic Party, testified on this sub- 
ject. Both strongly supported a con- 
stitutional amendment to abolish poll 
taxes as a prerequisite for voting in Fed- 
eral elections. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Nicholas deB. Katzenbach testified 
that he spoke for the President of the 
United States in urging swift approval 
and ratification of the constitutional 
amendment proposed by Senate Joint 
Resolution 58. 

When the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress convened, these poll tax proposals 
were, of course, still pending in the sub- 
committee and the printed record of the 
supplemental hearings on poll taxes was 
not received by the subcommittee until 
January 26, 1962. The subcommittee 
has not met since that date but it was 
my intention that it would consider the 
poll tax amendment at its mext meet- 
ing. However, Mr. President, I believe 
the committee system has served its 
legitimate purpose several times on this 
particular subject. No useful purpose 
would be served by deferring action on 
this amendment. The hearings held by 
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the subcommittee in the present and 


them. The issue is a clear and straight- 


therefore, strongly urge m: ratio tated 
pony afte ²˙ yp ty dna 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida. 

I am confident that I speak for the 
people of my State when I reaffirm my 
own personal position of long standing 
on this subject. 

Although Tennessee's poll tax was not 
totally and officially eliminated until an 
amendment to the State constitution 
was adopted in 1953, it had been dead 
as a practical matter for a number of 
years before. Since 1871, Tennessee’s 
constitution had required a poll tax but 
it authorized the legislature to make ex- 
ceptions to its payment and by 1937 its 
payment was subject to several exemp- 
tions and limitations as to age. In 1943, 
the legislature attempted to repeal the 
poll tax in its entirety but the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee held the repealing 
act to be unconstitutional. In 1949, the 


by laws which abolished its payment as 
a requirement for voting in primary 
elections, exempted women and former 
‘servicemen from its payment and which 
made the poll tax collectible only for 1 
year following delinquency. 

A further act of the legislature in 1951 
provided that only poll taxes which were 
lawfully assessed for the year 1871 had 
to be paid in order to vote. Then in 
1953, the total elimination of the poll 
tax was confirmed by express amend- 
ment of the constitution of Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I favor generally pro- 
posals which would expand the fran- 
chise and remove obstacles to the 
exercise of suffrage. I believe it is re- 
pugnant to our democratic principles to 
place a tax on voting. Also, our history 
shows that the vitality of our democracy 
has increased in direct proportion to 
participation in voting and the effective- 
ness of the people's voice in the election 
of their public officials. The constitu- 
tional amendments following the War 
Between the States, women’s suffrage, 
the direct election of Senators and the 
recent extension of the vote in presi- 
dential elections to citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are al. milestones on 
the road to the fulfillment of our ideal 
of government of, by, and for the people. 
The adoption of the amendment now 
under consideration will be another ad- 
vancement toward a more full and per- 
fect democracy. 

Mr. President, the Committee on the 
Judiciary approved and filed with the 
Senate on March 15 its annual report on 
the subject of constitutional amend- 
ments, which is made for the full com- 
mittee by the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments. 

In large part, the basis of the report 
was prepared by a very able attorney 
and constitutional counsel from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. James C. Kirby, Jr. He is 
counsel for the Subcommittee on Con- 
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stitutional Amendments, and has done 
excellent work on all of the proposed 
constitutional amendments. 

This is Senate Report No. 1305. It 
contains a section on the subject of poll 
taxes which mentions some of the high- 
lights of the hearings held by the sub- 
committee during the Ist session of the 
87th Congress. It also discusses briefly 
the question of whether Congress should 
proceed by simple legislation or by con- 
stitutional amendment to deal with this 
question. I ask unanimous consent that 
this section of Senate Report No. 1305 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of Senate Report No. 1305 of the annual 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
on constitutional amendments, was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

POLL TAXES 

On February 28, 1961, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 58 was introduced by Senator HOLLAND, 
for himself and 66 cosponsoring Senators. 
Its text is as follows: 

“ARTICLE— 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for electors for President or 
Vice President, or for Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State 
by reason of failure to pay any poll tax or 
other tax or to meet any property qualifica- 
tion. 

“Sec: 2. Nothing in this article shall be 
construed to invalidate any provision of law 
denying the right to vote to paupers or per- 
sons supported at public expense or by 
charitable institutions. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 

A similar resolution, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 81, was later introduced by Senator 
CLARK, for himself and six cosponsors. Two 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 81 had 
not been sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
58, thus making a total of 69 Senators 
sponsoring proposed amendments aimed at 
poll taxes. 

The principal difference in the two reso- 
lutions is that Senate Joint Resolution 58 
applies to presidential primary elections only 
if candidates for the office of presidential 
elector are the candidates in the primary. 
Senate Joint Resolution 81 goes further and 
applies to such primaries whether electors, 
convention delegates, or the presidential 
candidates themselves are on the ballot. 
Neither proposed amendment would apply 
to State and local elections. 

A resolution identical’ to Senate Joint 
Resolution 58 (S.J. Res. 126) was approved 
by the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments during the 86th Congress. 
While it was pending in the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the Senate voted to add its 
provisions by floor amendment to a pending 
resolution concerning appointment of Rep- 
resentatives (S.J. Res. 39). This was done 
by a vote of 72 yeas to 16 nays. The reso- 
lution, after it was amended to contain 
three separate articles of amendment to the 
Constitution, was finally adopted by a vote 
of 70 to 18. However, the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved only the article of 
amendment concerning presidential elec- 
tions in the District of Columbia. 

Both Senate Joint Resolution 58 and Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 81 were included in 
the hearings conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments. Senator 
HoLLAND, Senator CLARK, Senator KEATING, 
and Senator YARBOROUGH testified personally 
in support of one or both resolutions. Sena- 
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tor Hottanp pointed in particular to the in- 
crease in voter registratio his home State 


n in 
of Florida after eli tion of its poll tax. 
Senator YARBOROUGH pointed that his State 
of Texas ranked 44th in the Nation in voter 
participation, a fact which he attributed in 
part to its poll tax. 

Mr. Brendan Byrne, director of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation, introduced figures 
which showed that the five States which still 
have poll taxes are among the seven lowest 
in voter participation. He also stated that 
poll tax deadlines are generally months ahead 
of election day when interest in voting is 
lowest. 

Chairman John M. Bailey, of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and Chairman WILLIAM E. 
MILLER, of the Republican Party, both testi- 
fied in support of a constitutional amend- 
ment on this subject. Assistant Attorney 
General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach of the 
Department of Justice, speaking for the 
President of the United States, said of the 
poll tax: 

“Today it operates unduly to restrict the 
rights of national citizenship by disenfran- 
chising thousands of white and Negro voters. 
It is an arbitrary condition which bears no 
reasonable relation to a citizen's fitness to 
vote. It tends to discredit us abroad. 

“The President is unequivocally opposed 
to the poll tax. He earnestly hopes that 
early action will be taken by the Congress 
on this measure, and that it will be ratified 
by the States without delay.” 

Senator STENNIS testified personally in op- 
position to the proposed amendments and 
statements in opposition were filed for the 
record by Senator HILL, Senator SPaRKMAN, 
and Senator ROBERTSON. 

Some feel that Congress has the power to 
deal with the poll tax by simple legislation 
without a constitutional amendment. The 
Constitution provides that qualifications for 
voting for Senators and Representatives shall 
be the same in each State as those for elect- 
ing the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature, but Congress is empowered to 
regulate the manner of such elections. Is 
poll tax payment a qualification for voting or 
does its payment go only to the manner of 
elections? This question was discussed at 
length in the printed hearings and the pre- 
ponderance of legal opinion expressed to the 
subcommittee is that poll taxes are quali- 
fications for voting and can thus be elimi- 
nated at the Federal level only by constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Presidential elections present a different 
question and offer less basis for statutory 
action. The Constitution provides only that 
each State shall appoint electors in such 
manner as its legislature may direct. There 
is no requirement that presidential electors 
even be chosen by popular election and they 
were frequently appointed directly by State 
legislatures in our early history. Congress 
is not given the power to regulate either vot- 
ing qualifications or the manner of elections. 

The 1961 report of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission includes a recommendation that 
Congress enact legislation which apparently 
would be broad enough to outlaw poll-tax 
payment as a prerequisite for voting in all 
elections. However, it is not entirely clear 
from the report that poll taxes are an ob- 
ject of this particular recommendation. Its 
exact text is as follows: 

“Recommendation 1: That Congress, act- 
ing under section 2 of the 15th amendment 
and sections 2 and 5 of the 14th amendment, 
(a) declare that voter qualifications other 
than age, residence, confinement, and con- 
viction of a crime are susceptible of use, 
and have been used, to deny the right to 
vote on grounds of race and color; and (b) 
enact legislation providing that all citizens 
of the United States shall have a right to 
vote in Federal or State elections which 
shall not be denied or in any way abridged 
or interfered with by the United States or 
by any State for any cause except for in- 
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ability to meet reasonable age or length-of- 


conviction of a felony; such right to vote 
to include the right to register 
qualify to vote, and to have one's vote 
counted (Book 1, 1961 U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights Report, p. 139).” 

This recommendation is not based upon 
any power in Congress to regulate Federal 
elections but is instead based upon Congress 
power to implement the 14th and 15th 
amendments. It would thus apply to local, 
State, and Federal elections. To implement 
this recommendation, insofar as poll taxes 
are concerned, Congress would have to make 
a legislative finding that poll taxes are ad- 
ministered in a discriminatory manner. In 
this connection, it should be noted that the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments heard no evidence that collection of 
the poll tax is administered discriminatorily 
in any of the five States which still have it. 
Regardless of the actual purpose or effect 
of the tax as to particular groups’ voting, 
witnesses on both sides of the question ap- 
parently assumed that it is imposed and 
assessed on all persons, regardless of race or 
color, with the result that any person who 
fails to pay it is ineligible to vote. 

Arguments can be made that Congress has 
the power to eliminate poll taxes as a prereq- 
uisite for voting in all Federal elections by 
legislation. However, such a statute would 
certainly be challenged by litigation which 
could be protracted and uncertain. As a safe 
and certain method, constitutional amend- 
ment is preferable. 

Both Senate Joint Resolution 58 and Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 81 were pending in the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments at the close of the Ist session of the 
87th Congress. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I greatly appreciate 
the kind things that the Senator has had 
to say about the Senator from Florida. 
But above and beyond that, I am grate- 
ful for his courtesy, his kindness, and his 
consideration in holding hearings on this 
subject, in recommending to the full 
committee favorable action on my 
amendment, and in every way further- 
ing prospects of the taking up and sub- 
mission of the constitutional amend- 
ment. I am exceedingly grateful to him, 
and I wish the Recorp to show my 
appreciation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Florida. 


The Commission's finding of fact upon 
discriminatory application of voting qualifi- 
cations does not specifically mention poll 
taxes. Its exact text is: 

“A common technique of discriminating 
against would-be voters on racial grounds in- 
volves the discriminatory application of legal 
qualifications for voters. Among the qualifi- 
cations used in this fashion are requirements 
that the voter be able to read and write, that 
he be able to give a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, that he be able to 
calculate his age to the day, and that he be 
of ‘good character.“ (Book 1, 1961 US. 
Commission on Civil Rights Report, p. 137, 
finding No. 9.) 

The Commission’s 1959 report develops a 
historical argument that the poll tax was in- 
stituted in many Southern States to discour- 
age Negro voting (1959 Report of Civil Rights 
Commission, p. 31). 
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I think everyone knows the issue quite 
well, but during the 7 or 8 years that I 
have been chairman of the subcommittee, 
we have heard every witness who had 
any testimony to offer on the proposed 
poll tax amendment, as we have done 
with respect to all other amendments. 
All the testimony, communications, arti- 
cles, papers, and dissertations by eminent 
constitutional lawyers have been incor- 
porated in the record which has been 
distributed to Senators during several 
Congresses. I believe that no constitu- 
tional amendment has been presented to 
the Senate on which there has been 
wider discussion or more testimony ad- 
duced than the amendment sponsored by 
the Senator from Florida which is now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the notice that I gave to 
the Senate on the day this matter was 
first suggested, in the form in which it 
is presented to the Senate, I desire to 
make a point of order against the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLaxND] and the majority and minority 
leaders undertaking to submit to the 
legislatures of the several States what 
purports to be an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I take the position that the Constitu- 
tion itself prescribes the method by 
which it may be amended, and that the 
pending proposal does not appear in the 
Constitution as a means whereby a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment may be 
submitted to the several States. I fur- 
ther submit that in the 173 years since 
the Constitution of the United States 
was first ratified and approved, no at- 
tempt whatever has ever been made to 
so distort the constitutional process. 
This is the first time in 173 years that 
an effort has been made to use a piece 
of proposed general legislation as a ve- 
hicle for amending the Constitution of 
the United States and submitting that 
amendment to the several States. 

The Constitution provides, in article 
V, the method for its amendment. I 
desire to read this article, which is the 
only reference made in the Constitution 
anywhere to a means whereby it may be 
amended. It reads: 

ARTICLE V 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call a 
convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all 


intents and purposes, as part of this Consti- 
tution, when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress: Provided, That no 
amendment which may be made prior to the 
year 1808 shall in any manner affect the first 
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and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article, and that no State without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 


Mr. President, this article of the Con- 
stitution sets apart from the ordinary 
provisions dealing with the legislative 
powers of Congress a method whereby 
the Constitution of the United States 
might be amended. Throughout the 
Constitution are various clauses defin- 
ing the powers of Congress. Those 
powers give to the Senate its unique 
status as a legislative body having noth- 
ing comparable with it anywhere in any 
other government. Only in article V 
Goes the Constitution provide for the 
method whereby the Constitution may 
be amended. It does not contain a pro- 
vision—and there is nothing in the Rules 
of the Senate, and no precedent in the 
173 years that Congress has been operat- 
ing under the Constitution—to make use 
of a piece of general legislation which 
partakes of an entirely different nature, 
and is covered by other sections of the 
Constitution—sections which deal with 
the signature of the President to general 
legislation, and the fact that if he does 
not sign the proposed legislation in 10 
days, it will become law in the absence 
of his signature; and the further fact 
that Congress may override the Presi- 
dential veto by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses. All those provisions are found 
in other sections of the Constitution. 
Only in article V is found the method 
of amending the Constitution. 

In article V we find the language to 
which the great interest of Congress 
should be devoted. Yet instead of a 
resolution in the form prescribed or in- 
dicated in article V, and followed for 
the 173 years that Congress has been 
meeting, an attempt is made to utilize 
a piece of proposed legislation, respect- 
able enough in itself, proposing a memo- 
rial to a great American who has not yet 
had any memorial erected in his honor; 
but which requires the ordinary legisla- 
tive process requiring the signature of 
the President or else a vote on the part 
of Congress to override a veto by the 
President. 

Mr, President, the amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States is a 
procedure which is solely between the 
Congress and the several States. This 
is the only process from which the Presi- 
dent of the United States is completely 
excluded. Nothing in the Constitution 
indicates that the President shall even 
see a proposed amendment of the Con- 
stitution. He has no authority to veto 
it. There is no requirement that he ap- 
prove it. Nothing in the Constitution 
indicates that it shall even be brought 
to his attention. 

Yet the Senate is undertaking to add 
to article V of the Constitution, without 
any authority to do so, a third method 
of amending the Constitution, by say- 
ing that a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution can be appended to the 
joint resolution now under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, this is wholly uncon- 
stitutional procedure. Nothing in the 
Constitution warrants it. Nothing in 
the precedents of the Senate justifies it, 
although over the years we have had 
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almost every precedent of which the 
mind of man can conceive. 

This is the first time the Senate has 
undertaken to add a new provision to 
article V; to undertake to amend the 
Constitution in an entirely different 
fashion from that which is prescribed in 
the Constitution itself. 

In my opinion, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Senate would not toler- 
ate such a procedure as this for 5 min- 
utes. Ordinarily we would ask, What 
goes on in the Senate of the United 
States that it should undertake to use a 
piece of proposed general legislation to 
get at and to change the form of our 
basic organic law, the charter of all our 
liberties? 

I remind the Senate that when the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Mansrietp], our majority leader, 
first gave notice of this procedure, he 
told the Senate that he intended to call 
up a House bill—I do not have the num- 
ber of it before me; the Senator from 
Montana is here, and he may recall it— 
relating to a minor claim, and to use 
that measure as a vehicle for amending 
the Constitution of the United States. 
But when the leadership thought that 
over, they changed their minds. After 
it was discussed a little, they concluded 
that it was wholly probable that the 
House of Representatives would not even 
accept from the Senate a bill, bearing a 
Senate number or a House number, pro- 
posing an amendment to the several 
States to amend the Constitution, but 
not in the manner prescribed in 
article V. 

Then the leadership made a careful 
search of the Senate Calendar. They 
were seeking a joint resolution so that 
they could at least, perhaps, get inside 
the door of the House of Representa- 
tives, if the Senate proved itself so in- 
different to its rules and precedents as 
to rush in and permit any such proce- 
dure as this. So they found on the cal- 
endar Senate Joint Resolution 29, a 
legislative measure dealing with a monu- 
ment to Alexander Hamilton. 

There are plenty of means, and the 
Senate rules provide any number of 
legitimate ways, to bring before the Sen- 
ate proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution without violating the Constitu- 
tion and undertaking to set up a new 
provision of article V by procedural ac- 
tion on the floor of the Senate. Nothing 
in article V justifies this procedure. 
Mr. President, I submit that this pro- 
cedure which undertakes to use a Senate 
joint resolution as a means of submitting 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, is wholly ultra vires 
and unconstitutional, and that this pro- 
posal should be rejected and the sub- 
ject approached in the same manner as 
is provided by the Constitution or the 
laws or the rules which have been 
enacted thereunder. 

There is nothing in the rules of the 
Senate, there is nothing in the precedents 
of 173 years, there is nothing in any 
statute to be found anywhere in the 
statute books, and there is not a line in 
the Constitution of the United States 
that would jusify the procedure which 
is undertaken here, today. I submit, 
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Mr. President, that it is wholly uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What rule of the 
Senate does the Senator contend is vio- 
lated by this proposal? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not say any rule 
of the Senate is violated by it. I said 
the Constitution is violated by it. The 
Senate itself has never dealt with this 
matter. Even in its wildest dreams, the 
Senate could never imagine that any 
resort would be made to such an un- 
orthodox procedure as this one, in order 
to get such a matter as this before the 
Senate. Therefore, the Senate did not 
adopt a rule in that connection. 

There are other rules of the Senate 
which provide for legitimate, constitu- 
tional means of getting proposed con- 
stitutional amendments before the Sen- 
ate; and the absence of a rule prohibiting 
this course is indication to me that the 
Senate has never found it necessary to 
undertake to alter article V of the Con- 
stitution, which prescribes the means 
by which the Constitution may be 
amended. 

Oh, Mr. President, I am aware that 
of late we have become somewhat a 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde body. Most of 
the time we are Dr. Jekyll; we proceed 
according to the rules. But when we 
get into a certain type of legislation, then 
we become Mr. Hyde, and then we do 
not care whether there is anything in the 
Constitution or in the laws or in any- 
thing else to justify the course we pro- 
pose; disregarding all of that, when a 
man from one of the minority groups 
says, “Put it through,” we find a way 
to put it through without regard to 
the rules. But most of the time we 
observe them. 

Once I thought of suggesting that we 
have two sets of rules—one set which 
would apply to ordinary legislation, and 
the other set to apply to legislation of 
the type called civil rights legislation— 
for we know we use different sets of 
rules in those circumstances. So I 
thought it would be well for the Senate 
to have two different sets of rules. But, 
after reflection, I concluded that would 
be a waste of time, for if the new rules 
did not conform to the purposes of the 
group of those who favor such legis- 
lation, the new rules would be kicked out 
the window just as fast as the old rules 
were; so we might just as well leave the 
rules as they are. 

But I think that in order to justify our 
positions, sometimes, and our rather 
irrational acticn, we might follow rule 
XL—I believe we now have 40 Senate 
rules—by a rule XLI, stating about as 
follows: “Provided, That none of these 
rules shall be considered to apply in 
any case in which an organization of 
professional do-gooders claiming a mem- 
bership of a million voters shall declare 
that any resolution, motion, legislation, 
or other proposal involves a question of 
minority rights. In all such cases, 
neither any rule, precedent, law, nor 
constitutional provision shall be binding 
or shall be cited in an effort to restrain 
the Senate from an immediate vote or 
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the Presiding Officer from declaring all 
points of order out of order.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield further 
to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I note the following 
provision in article V—the only part 
of article V which is applicable to this 
procedure: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose amendments to this Constitution. 


Is there anything in the proposed 
amendment which would avoid the 
necessity, as recited in the amendment, 
for two-thirds of both Houses to find 
that the amendment should be proposed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, there is, because 
the proposal the Senator from Florida 
is undertaking to amend does not deal 
with an amendment to the Constitution. 
Instead, it deals with a proposal to pur- 
chase a memorial to Alexander Hamilton. 
Therefore, the Senator from Florida 
is seeking by legislative legerdemain to 
change a joint resolution which is leg- 
islative in character into a joint resolu- 
tion which proposes an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
But the Constitution does not provide 
that any action such as that shall be 
taken by the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida has asked 
about the rules; and heretofore I have 
stated that although the Senate may do 
vain things, never before has the Senate 
ever conceived that there could be such 
an undertaking as this to amend the 
Constitution in any such fashion. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr, COOPER. I should like to ask a 
question; but, first, I wish to say that 
I support the principle of the Holland 
amendment; but I, too, want the Senate 
to do what is constitutional and I want 
my vote to accord with the Constitution. 

The Holland amendment, if properly 
offered is a constitutional means of 
achieving the aim of abolition of the 
poll tax. I shall not vote for the statu- 
tory method if it is offered as a substi- 
tute, for I do not think it would be 
constitutional. 

But to address myself to the point the 
Senator from Georgia has raised. I 
shall state a hypothetical case, and per- 
haps the Senator from Georgia will be 
willing to elaborate it: Let us assume 
that a joint resolution to which a con- 
stitutional amendment had been offered 
as an amendment were one of contro- 
versy. Is it not possible that a Member 
of this body could be placed in the dif- 
ficult position, in which he would want 
to vote for the constitutional amend- 
ment, but would be opposed to the legis- 
lative matter in the joint resolution, to 
which the constitutional amendment 
had been offered as an amendment? 

Let me go one step further—and this, 
also, is purely a hypothetical question. 
Suppose the original bill or joint res- 
olution were one of substance which 
might be controversial; and suppose a 
constitutional amendment were offered 
as an amendment to the measure, and 
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the measure as thus amended were 
passed by both Houses and were sent to 
the President of the United States. Let 
us assume that the President found that 
he could approve of the legislative mat- 
ter but that he was very seriously op- 
posed to the constitutional amendment, 
or vice versa. Would not the President 
be placed in a difficult position—if he 
desired to veto the measure because of 
his opposition to a section which was 
clearly legislative—and in doing so 
would raise constitutional questions as 
to the validity of the constitutional 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky has raised a very 
interesting hypothetical question, par- 
ticularly in the latter part of his ques- 
tion, which I shall undertake to answer 
first. 

In the first place, in my opinion an 
amendment to the Constitution is not 
in order as an amendment to any piece 
of general legislation; and I think a point 
of order that an attempt to amend a 
piece of general legislation by means of 
an amendment in the nature of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, but also leaving in the 
original measure any other provision, 
would be held by any parliamentarian 
to be completely out of order—in other 
words, that an attempt to deal in one 
part of a piece of general legislation 
with an ordinary statutory enactment, 
and in another part to deal with an 
amendment to the Constitution, would 
be out of order. 

In this case, an attempt is made to 
avoid that, and to put this proposal in 
order by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause—which in my opinion does 
not in any way cure the difficulty, for 
fundamentally the measure is identically 
the same as it would have been if an 
attempt had been made to append a con- 
stitutional amendment as an amend- 
ment to the Alexander Hamilton Na- 
tional Monument joint resolution. I 
think it would be just as unconstitu- 
tional and just as out of order in the 
one event as it would be in the other. 

I am not sure that I understand the 
first part of the question asked by the 
Senator from Kentucky. I believe he 
undertook to refer to a Senator’s con- 
science. I wish to say I have enough 
trouble dealing with my own conscience, 
so that I am not inclined to attempt to 
undertake to deal with the conscience of 
any other Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. My question is this: 
If I should be opposed to the legislative 
matter in such a resolution as is before 
us, and if it also included a constitu- 
tional amendment which I favored, then 
I and other Members of Congress, when 
asked to vote on the resolution, would 
be placed in a difficult position. Simi- 
larly, as I have said, if the process of 
amending the Constitution is employed, 
the President could be asked to sign or 
veto a measure, the legislative part of 
which he opposed and the constitutional 
amendment which he has no power to 
sign. It seems to me my question is an 
extension of one of the points the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not think it would be constitutionally 
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possible to undertake to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States by means 
of an amendment to an ordinary statu- 
tory provision. So such an attempt 
would be wholly out of order; and I 
think the Chair would, of his own ac- 
cord, raise that point if no Member of 
the Senate did; namely, that a consti- 
tutional amendment cannot be added to 
a legislative statute; and the proposal to 
tie a suggested constitutional amend- 
ment to some legislative provision would, 
in my opinion, be null and void—and 
would be when it was sent to the Presi- 
dent or wherever it went. 

It would also be contrary to any rule 
of procedure of which I have any knowl- 
edge. I do not think that condition 
could possibly arise. We have it here 
today in this proposal; only the pro- 
ponents are not proposing to leave in 
Alexander Hamilton at all; they are 
wiping him out completely and entirely, 
but are undertaking to take the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Senate joint resolution 
number as a means of proposing to the 
States a constitutional amendment, and 
that is the very point of order I am mak- 
ing here—that they are using a legis- 
lative vehicle as a measure covering a 
constitutional amendment, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not 
permit any such procedure. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it the contention of 
the Senator from Georgia that if the 
amendment by the Senator from Florida 
is adopted, it is not then a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring a two- 
thirds vote by both Houses of Congress? 
Is that the Senator’s contention? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I frankly had not 
projected it that far, because I do not 
think it can constitutionally be offered 
as an amendment to the Constitution in 
that way. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask, as a matter 
of a hypothetical question, whether it 
would be the Senator's opinion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would think, having 
had a moment to turn it over in my 
mind, that if it were attached to a legis- 
lative proposal it would take only a ma- 
jority vote to pass it, if the Senate 
wanted to violate all its procedures and 
article V of the Constitution of the 
United States; but I would hope, if we 
were so remiss in our duties and so voted, 
that perhaps the Members of the other 
body would look at the matter and say, 
“We do not think this is proper pro- 
cedure,” and would consign it to one 
of the cubbyholes which are used for 
some of these matters. Or, if they were 
so far derelict as to approve it, I would 
hope the President of the United States 
would have the courage to say, “This is 
improper procedure, and I therefore send 
it back to Congress with my disap- 
proval.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may ask the Senator 
from Florida a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will be happy to 
yield provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask the Senator 
from Florida if it is his opinion that, if 
his amendment is adopted, it would 
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require a two-thirds vote of both Houses 
of Congress? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It certainly would. 
The text of the resolution so provides. 
The rule laid down in article V of the 
Constitution does not go so far as to 
provide what vehicle shall be used by 
Congress. It simply says Congress, by 
two-thirds vote in both Houses, may ac- 
cept the amendment. 

My information and belief is that there 
is no requirement at all as to the vehicle 
or resolution number, so long as the body 
of the resolution is there. It prescribes 
definitely that it must be approved by 
two-thirds of the Members of each House 
before it car be submitted to the several 
States. There is no doubt at all in my 
mind that that is the situation. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

I wonder if the Senator from Georgia 
will yield so I may ask a parliamentary 
question of the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will be glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, we 
have now been given the opinions of 
two of our distinguished Senators, which 
seem to be in conflict. The question I 
wish to ask the Chair is whether or not, 
if the Holland amendment is adopted, a 
two-thirds vote by the Senate will be 
required. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
of the opinion that a two-thirds vote 
would be required. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senators 
and the Chair. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. If Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 29 is passed by the Senate and the 
House in the form before us—with the 
Alexander Hamilton resolution strick- 
en—would it be necessary for the 
President to sign it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Under my view, it 
would have no validity whatever, be- 
cause an ordinary resolution would be 
used that requires only a majority vote. 

I would like to propound to the Chair 
a parliamentary inquiry. If the Holland 
amendment were not in it, what vote 
would it take to pass the Alexander 
Hamilton resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A majority 
vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think nothing can 
better illustrate the constitutional ques- 
tion that is involved. A legislative 
vehicle is being undertaken to adopt a 
constitutional amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it contended that 
Senate Joint Resolution 29, if passed as 
now before the Senate, would require the 
signature of the President? 

Mr. RUSSELL. As written now, of 
course it would require the signature of 
the President. There is no doubt about 
it. Even the distinguished Senator from 
Florida and the Parliamentarian will 
agree with that. 

Iam glad to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry, whether, if Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 29 passes in the form in which it 
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now stands, it would require the signa- 
ture of the President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That illustrates the 
fact that this procedure is unconstitu- 
tional. We are adopting an absurd, far- 
fetched, irrational, unreasonable, and 
unconstitutional method of undertaking 
to get this amendment. It justifies the 
point of order I have made that it is 
wholly unconstitutional to undertake to 
adopt a provision which requires a two- 
thirds vote and which does not go to 
the President by using a resolution 
which requires only a majority vote and 
which the President must approve or 
disapprove. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. For the purpose of a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the resolution were 
to be amended by the Holland amend- 
ment, it has been stated it would require 
a two-thirds vote for passage. My ques- 
tion is, Will it require a two-thirds vote 
to adopt the Holland amendment to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 29? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only a ma- 
jority vote is required in acting upon an 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator yield 
for one other parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are two parts to 
the Holland amendment, one to strike 
out and the other to insert. The ques- 
tion is, Can a vote be had on each one? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
informed by the Parliamentarian that a 
division could be had on section 1 and 
section 2. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not understand 
the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
informed by the Parliamentarian that a 
division of the question could be obtained 
on section 1 and section 2. 

Mr. CURTIS. That does not answer 
my question. My question is, Could we 
have a division of the motion as stated 
in the preamble, having a separate vote 
on that part which strikes out, and a 
separate vote on the language to be in- 
serted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair that a mo- 
tion to strike and insert is not divisible, 
under the rules. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Are there any prec- 
edents of the Senate on that point? 

Mr. President, while the Parliamen- 
tarian looks up precedents I wish to con- 
clude my argument by saying that I 
make the point of order that this pro- 
posal to amend a regular legislative pro- 
posal, which requires a majority vote and 
which would go to the President for his 
approval or disapproval, by a constitu- 
tional amendment, which requires a two- 
thirds vote and which would not go to 
the President for his approval or disap- 
proval, is wholly unconstitutional and 
that it should be so declared, and that 
this matter should be brought up in a 
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way in keeping with the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has two questions before it. The first 
relates to the language: 

If the question in debate contains several 
propositions, any Senator may have the 
same divided, except a motion to strike 
out and insert, which shall not be divided. 


The Senator from Georgia asked if 
there were any precedents. Rule XVIII 
covers the subject adequately. 

The Senator from Georgia further 
raises a question of the constitutionality 
of the matter before the Senate. Under 
the precedents of the Senate, whenever a 
question is raised by a Senator concern- 
ing the constitutionality of any matter it 
is the duty of the presiding officer, in- 
stead of ruling upon the question, to 
submit it to the Senate for its determina- 
tion. Therefore, in accordance with this 
line of precedents and practice in the 
Senate, the Chair submits to the Senate 
the following question: “Is the point of 
order of the Senator from Georgia well 
taken?” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think it is clear that the proposal of 
the Senator from Florida is entirely in 
accord with the Constitution of the 
United States and with the Senate rules. 
On the question of final adoption of 
Senate Joint Resolution 29, as amended 
by the Holland substitute, two-thirds of 
the Senate must vote in the affirmative 
if the resolution is to be agreed to. The 
same will be true in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The joint resolution, as thus 
amended, will then be submitted to the 
several States for ratification. There- 
fore, all the requirements of the Con- 
ms ah and of our rules will have been 
met. 

Mr. President, I move that the question 
of constitutionality as raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia be laid 
on the table, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion, which is not de- 
batable. Is there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana to lay on the 
table the point of order raised by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. CARROLL], and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] would each vote 
„yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 31 Leg.] 
YEAS—58 

Allott Hartke Murphy 
Anderson Hayden Muskie 

eall Holland Neuberger 
Bible Humphrey Pastore 
Boggs Ja Pearson 
Burdick Javits Pell 
Bush Keating Proxmire 
Byrå, W. Va. Kefauver Randolph 
Cannon Kuchel Saltonstall 
Carlson Lausche Scott 
Case, N.J Long, Mo. Smathers 
Ch: Long, Hawaii Smith, Mass. 
Clark Long, La. Symington 
Dirksen Magnuson iley 
Dodd Mansfield Williams, N.J 
Douglas McGee Williams, Del 
Engle McNamara Yarborough 
Fong Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Gruening Monroney 

Moss 
NAYS—34 
Aiken Hickenlooper Prouty 
Byrd, Va Hickey Robertson 
Chavez Hil Russell 
Cooper Hruska Smith, Maine 
Cotton Johnston Sparkman 
Curtis Jordan Stennis 
Dworshak Kerr Talma 
Eastland McClellan ‘Thurmond 
Ellender Miller Tower 
Ervin Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Morton 
Goldwater Mundt 
NOT VOTING—8 

Bartlett Capehart Gore 
Bennett Carroll McCarthy 
Butler Case, S. Dak. 


So Mr. Mansrietp’s motion to table 
Mr. RUSSELL’s point of order was agreed 
to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] to strike out all after the resolv- 
ing clause, as amended, and inserting in 
lieu thereof certain words. 


STANDBY AUTHORITY TO ACCELER- 
ATE CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS 
PROGRAMS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, at the 
request of the President of the United 
States, I submit an amendment to Sen- 
ate bill 2965, to provide standby authority 
to accelerate public works programs of 
the Federal Government and State and 
local public bodies. 

A few days ago, the President urged 
me to start hearings for the purpose of 
considering S. 2965. We plan on con- 
ducting hearings as soon as possible on 
this bill in order to give everyone an 
opportunity to express his views with 
respect to this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the proposed 
amendment and the letter from the Pres- 
ident with respect to this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter and amendment will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, as follows: 

On page 3, following line 8, insert the fol- 
lowing paragraph at the end of section 2: 
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“In addition, the Congress finds that (i) 
certain communities and areas in the Na- 
tion are presently burdened by substantial 
unemployment and underemployment and 
have failed to share fully in the economic 
gains of the recovery from the recession of 
1960-1961 and (ii) action by the Federal 
Government is necessary, both to provide 
immediate useful work for the unemployed 
and underemployed in these communities 
and to help these communities, through im- 
provement of their facilities, to become bet- 
ter places in which to live and work. It is 
the intent and purpose of the Congress to 
provide for an immediate program of assist- 
ance for capital improvements in those 
areas.” 

Add the following new section 8 and re- 
number succeeding sections accordingly: 

“IMMEDIATE AID TO AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Sec. 8 (a) In areas currently designated 
by the Secretary of Labor as having been 
areas of substantial unemployment in each 
of the twelve immediately preceding months, 
and in areas currently designated as “rede- 
velopment areas” pursuant to the Area Re- 
development Act, projects or programs 
otherwise authorized to be assisted under 
sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 of this Act may be 
assisted thereunder, with funds made avail- 
able under this section, without regard to 
the provisions in those sections and section 
3 requiring the proclamation and existence 
of a capital improvement acceleration pe- 
riod and without regard to any limitation 
on the aggregate amount of funds which may 
be prescribed by the President for the pur- 
poses of any such section. For the purposes 
of this section there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $600,000,000 
which may be allocated by the President 
among sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 of this Act. 

“(b) The President shall prescribe rules, 
regulations and procedures which will as- 
sure that adequate consideration is given 
to the relative needs of the areas eligible 
for assistance. In prescribing such rules, 
regulations, and procedures, the President 
shall consider among other relevant factors: 
(1) the severity of the rates of unemploy- 
ment in eligible areas and the duration of 
such unemployment, and (2) the income 
levels of families and the extent of under- 
employment in eligible areas. 

“(c) If the President determines that an 
area suffering unusual economic distress 
(because of a sustained extremely severe rate 
of unemployment or an extremely low level 
of family income and severe underemploy- 
ment) does not have economic and financial 
capacity to assume all of the additional fi- 
nancial obligations required, a grant other- 
wise authorized pursuant to this section for 
a project or program in such area may be 
made without regard to any provision of law 
limiting the amount of such grant to a fixed 
portion of the cost of the project or pro- 
gram.” 

In sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 strike “9” 
wherever it appears and insert 10“. 

In line 17 on page 10 and in line 3 on 
page 11, insert “sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 of” 
prior to the word “this”. 


The letter presented by Mr. CHAVEZ 

is as follows: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1962. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee of Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I am transmitting 
herewith a draft of proposed legislation 
which would authorize immediate initiation 
of a $600 million capital improvements pro- 
gram in those sections of our country which 
have failed to share fully in the economic 
gains of the recovery from the recession of 
1960-61. This proposal is in the form of an 
amehdment to the proposed Standby Cap- 
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ital Improvements Act of 1962, which I trans- 
mitted to the Congress on February 19 and 
which has since been referred to your com- 
mittee as S. 2965. 

The proposed Standby Capital Improve- 
ments Act, together with the recommended 
standby temporary tax reduction authority 
and the pending bill to strengthen perma- 
nently our Federal-State system of unem- 
ployment insurance, would constitute a new 
and arsenal of weapons to combat 
the recessions which periodically sap the vi- 
tality of our economy. The waste and dis- 
tress which characterize these periodic reces- 
sions can and must be abated. Passage of 
the recommended legislation will make pos- 
sible timely and effective action to reduce 
the severity and duration of future reces- 
sions. 

Our present problem is not, of course, one 
of nationwide recession. We have been 
making a strong recovery from the recession 
of 1960-61. Gross national product rose 
from $501 billion in the first quarter of last 
year to $542 billion in the last quarter. 
Industrial production has risen 12 percent 
over the last 12 months. Disposable per- 
sonal income per capita has passed the 
historic $2,000 milestone. Unemployment in 
the last year has declined from 6.9 percent 
of the labor force to 5.6 percent, and the 
number of persons at work has increased 
by more than 1 million over a year ago. The 
recovery still has considerable distance to 
go before full employment is restored. But, 
despite the fact that our economic perform- 
ance of the last 2 months has fallen below 
expectations, we look for a strong and con- 
tinued expansion throughout the year and 
into 1963. 

Although we do not today face a problem 
of general recession, the two recessions of 
the last 5 years—interrupted only by a short 
and incomplete recovery—have left in their 
wake serious problems of prolonged large- 
scale unemployment and economic distress 
in hundreds of communities in all sections 
of the country. The roster of these com- 
munities includes large cities, smaller cities, 
and rural areas. The causes of their troubles 
are manifold—exodus of industry, displace- 
ment of labor by technological change, ex- 
cessive dependence on placement of labor 
by technological change, excessive depend- 
ence on declining industries, influx of job- 
seekers, changing weapons requirements in 
military procurement, and chronic rural pov- 
erty. Whatever the cause, the results are 
the same—high and persistent urban unem- 
ployment or rural underemployment. Con- 
tinued economic expansion for the Nation 
as a whole will in time help to restore the 
prosperity of many of these areas. But their 
needs are urgent now, and further help 
should not be delayed until another reces- 
sion threatens the whole economy. 

There are 852 localities which have been 
designated as redevelopment areas under the 
Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, and a fur- 
ther 106 communities which have been des- 
ignated for 12 months or more as areas of 
substantial unemployment. These 958 locali- 
ties account for 38 percent of our population. 
In these areas, taken together, 1 out of 13 
members of the labor force is unemployed, 
and the average unemployment rate is 33 
percent higher than in the rest of the 
country. 

Most of these areas are eligible for assist- 
ance under the Area Redevelopment Act of 
1961. Although the area redevelopment pro- 
gram is less than a year old, assistance has 
already been extended to 82 communities in 
26 States. As this program gathers mo- 
mentum, more and more communities will 
be aided in their efforts to build a durable 
foundation for sustained local prosperity. 

The area redevelopment program, how- 
ever, is a continuing effort to help commu- 
nities to attract new and permanent jobs to 
solve their long-range economic problem, it 
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is not primarily designed to provide imme- 
diate relief of distress caused by unemploy- 
ment, or to assist in the general rehabilita- 
tion and improvement of public facilities. 
I believe that a further Federal effort is nec- 
essary, both to provide immediate useful 
work for the unemployed and the underem- 
ployed, and to help these and other hard- 
pressed communities, through improvement 
of their public facilities, to become better 
places to live and work. 

Accordingly, I urge that we initiate as soon 
as possible a $600 million capital improve- 
ments program in the redevelopment areas 
and in the communities which have been 
designated for 12 months or more as areas 
of substantial unemployment. Ac‘ual ex- 
penditures will depend upon the timing of 
congressional action. If legislation and the 
supporting appropriation are enacted 
promptly, expenditures under this program 
would be approximately $25 million in the 
remaining months of fiscal 1962, $350 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1963, and $225 million in the 
early months of fiscal 1964. 

These funds would be allocated for Federal 
capital improvements projects in economi- 
cally depressed areas and for grants and loans 
to eligible States and localities for improve- 
ment of community facilities. Federal 
grants to States and localities would range 
up to 50 percent of the cost of each project, 
and could be higher in certain exceptional 
cases, Loans would be available to assist 
hard-pressed communities which would 
otherwise be unable to meet promptly their 
share of project costs. 

Projects under this program would be 
limited to those which could be initiated 
or accelerated within a reasonably short 
period of time and completed within 12 
months after initiation. Other limitations 
of the standby bill would also apply: For 
example, projects could be approved only 
if they were capable of meeting an essential 
public need, if they would contribute sig- 
nificantly to the reduction of unemployment, 
and if they were not inconsistent with locally 
approved comprehensive development plans. 

State and local capital improvements 
under this program would include such 
projects as water improvements; parks and 
other recreational development; sewerage 
systems and water pollution control; con- 
struction, rehabilitation, and modernization 
of public buildings, such as hospitals and 
civic buildings; and road, street, airfield, and 
port improvement. Examples of Federal 
projects and programs would include con- 
servation activities to improve our public 
land, water, timber, fish and wildlife re- 
sources, and construction or improvement 
of laboratories, research and training facili- 
ties, and other public buildings, 

The standby capital improvements bill 
and this proposal for an immediate public 
facilities program are, in my judgment, of 
equal importance to the economic welfare 
of our Nation. The former would enable 
us more effectively to combat the waste and 
hardship of future recessions; the latter 
would bring new public facilities, new jobs, 
and new hope to those communities whose 
economic troubles have resisted the rising 
tide of national economic expansion. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 29) 
providing for the establishing of the 
former. dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton as a national monument. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer as 
a substitute for the pending amendment 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, which is at the desk and is iden- 
tified as “3-15-62—B.” 

The VICE PRES’DENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with, and 
that the text of it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in Heu thereof the following: 

“That the Congress finds that the require- 
ment that a poll tax or other tax be paid, 
or that any property qualification be met, 
as a prerequisite for voting or registering to 
vote at primaries or other elections for 
President, Vice President, electors for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or for Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives, is 
not and shall not be deemed a qualification 
of voters or electors voting or registering to 
vote at primaries or other elections for said 
Officers, within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, but is and shall be deemed an 
interference with the manner of holding 
primaries and elections for said national 
officers, an abridgment of the rights and 
privileges of citizens of the United States, a 
tax on such rights and privileges, an obstruc- 
tion of the operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and an impairment of the repub- 
lican form of government. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any State, 
municipality, or other governmental author- 
ity or any subdivision thereof, or for any 
person, whether or not acting on behalf of 
any State, municipality, other governmental 
authority or subdivision thereof, to levy, 
collect, or require the payment of any poll 
tax or other tax or to impose a property 
qualification as a prerequisite for registering 
to vote or voting in any primary or other 
election for President, Vice President, elector 
for President or Vice President, or Senator 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
or otherwise to interfere with or prevent any 
person from registering to vote or voting in 
any such election by reason of such per- 
son's failure or refusal to pay or assume the 
obligation of paying any poll tax or other 
such tax or meeting any property qualifica- 
tion. Any such levy, collection or require- 
ment, and any such tax or property qualifi- 
cation, shall be invalid and void insofar as 
it purports to disqualify any person other- 
wise qualified from voting at such primary 
or other election.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint reso- 
lution to protect the right to vote in na- 
tional elections by making unlawful the 
requirement that a poll tax be paid as a 
prerequisite to voting in such elections, and 
for other purposes.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment is offered on behalf of my- 
self and Senators DouGLAs, KEATING, 
BusH, HART, NEUBERGER, Case of New 
Jersey, Pastore, SCOTT, ALLOTT, Morse, 
PROXMIRE, BEALL, WILLIAMS Of New Jer- 
sey, and KUcHEL. 

Mr. President, the amendment I would 
substitute for the constitutional amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate is 
in the form of a statute eliminating the 
poll tax in elections for Federal Gov- 
ernment officials. 

I am well aware of the intention of the 
majority leader to move to table this 
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particular substitute. Nonetheless, I 
have offered it because I feel very deeply 
that if we are to do anything, after the 
pain and anguish which we always go 
through in these matters, let us do some- 
thing now instead of deferring the day 
when we will do something, 

Aside from every other argument on 
this subject—and this has been a matter 
of disputation for a very considerable 
period of time—the argument which 
seems to be most persuasive is this: If 
we pass a constitutional amendment and 
it is approved by the States, we will still 
have to be back here to pass a statute, 
because no amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is self-operative. We must pass a 
law to implement it. Therefore, why go 
through all of this circumlocution if we 
can constitutionally—and I believe it is 
now clear beyond peradventure that it 
can be done—do the same thing by stat- 
ute now? Do we want a repetition of the 
events of the last 2 weeks, if it is com- 
pletely unnecessary? 

The constitutional amendment tech- 
nique has been with us for 14 years. We 
actually passed it in the Senate in 1960, 
but nothing has happened. So here we 
are again with the same constitutional 
amendment at this session. 

On the other hand, in the House, on 
five successive occasions, there has been 
passed a simple statute to outlaw the 
poll tax. If we had seen fit on any one 
of those occasions to do exactly as the 
other body had done, the matter would 
long since have been settled. May it be 
said to the credit of this body that this 
was attempted on one occasion, In 1945 
the Judiciary Committee actually re- 
ported to the Senate a bill which is very 
similar to the one I have offered today, 
which would have outlawed the poll tax 
in respect of elections for Federal offi- 
cials. However, that bill ran afoul of 
extended debate, as it is euphemistically 
called, and cloture was not successful; 
so the matter fell by the wayside. 

Mr, President, the first point of argu- 
ment is, Why should we try to do it by 
constitutional amendment, when we will 
have to pass a statute ultimately any- 
how, and when we can enact legislation 
right now? I shall go into that ques- 
tion in some detail later. 

The same matter was debated and 
discussed and voted upon in 1960, at 
which time the Senate voted to table 
this statutory approach by a vote of 
50 to 37. However, since that time we 
have had the experience of having passed 
a constitutional amendment which, 
when it went to the other body, got no- 
where. I do not know what will happen 
to this one, but I do know that if we 
pass it as a statute now we have assur- 
ance that it will be passed by the House, 
by reason of the fact that on five suc- 
cessive occasions in the other body such 
a statutory method has been adopted 
and enacted. Consequently, a provision 
outlawing the poll tax is more likely to 
be enacted this time as a statute than as 
a constitutional amendment. 

I repeat, first, the most important 
point is that we will have to pass a 
statute anyhow sooner or later; there- 
fore, we might as well do it now, since 
we have the power to do it. 
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Secondly, as to the chances for enact- 
ing a constitutional amendment, let us 
remember that there are 11 States which 
either have the poll tax now or have had 
it in the very recent past. So we start 
with that problem. We also have the 
fact that 11 States did not ratify our last 
previous constitutional amendment, giv- 
ing to residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia the right to vote in presidential 
elections. We have also the fact that 
a considerable number of States—12 to 
be exact—disqualify paupers or inmates 
of charitable institutions from voting. 
It strikes me that when we take the 11 
and add to that number—and then we 
need only 2 more—the 12 States which 
have laws preventing paupers or inmates 
of charitable institutions from voting, 
we are running some risk that a minority 
of the country, both as to the number 
of States and as to population, may 
frustrate the whole design of Congress. 
Therefore, I believe we must ask our- 
selves the logical question: Why do it 
the hard way? Why not do it the direct 
way which is available to us, and in 
which the other body has time and again 


shown a disposition to join? 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. JAVITS. I should like merely to 
add one sentence. Then I will be very 
glad to yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. President, I must, of course, dem- 
onstrate—as I shall now undertake to 
do—that to take the statutory course is 
permitted by the Constitution, because 
whether it can be tested or not, we are 
too responsible to move in that way 
unless we are convinced the Constitu- 
tion allows it. So I shall now attempt 
to demonstrate that to the Senate. 

I now yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What reason does 
the Senator have for thinking that the 
States which have pauper statutes, so 
called, would be interested in defeating 
this amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think any of the 
States which have pauper statutes may 
be interested in defeating the amend- 
ment. It will be argued in more detail 
in respect to the Senator’s amendment 
when we reach that part of the debate, 
assuming that I do not succeed, but it 
may very well be that those States which 
have that kind of provision may enter- 
tain some doubt about continuing under 
their laws. They may say, “This is an 
out on that score because of doubt as to 
what that may or may not mean”; and 
hence they may find an interest in not 
ratifying the amendment in order to 
continue their own laws with respect to 
paupers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator knows, 
does he not, that we struck out of 
section 1 the reference to property 
qualifications? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not want to deal 
with that in full at this point because 
property disqualification can and will be 
discussed, I am sure, in connection with 
the constitutional amendment, and 
raises some questions. I was only trying 
to answer specifically the Senator’s ques- 
tion as to what States might be against 
this proposal. 
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Senator’s logic. When we strike out 
of section 1 the only thing that related 
to section 2, by striking out the property 
qualification provision, I do not see how 
the pauper provisions of the 12 States 
involved could have any application at 
all to this amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam not trying to apply 
the constitutional amendment proposal 
to the State laws; I am only trying to 
apply the acid test to the proposal: 
Whether we are likely to have the 
amendment approved by three-fourths 
of the States. I point out that a number 
of States have an interest because of 
those laws to let the Constitution remain 
as it is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
think there is anything in the amend- 
ment which would interfere with those 
States or the pauper provisions? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would rather not pass 
upon that question until the questions 
of exclusion and inclusion raised by the 
Senator have been dealt with in the de- 
bate, as I feel certain they will be. 

The question of constitutionality, 
which is involved in the statutory sub- 
stitute I am offering, has been very 
much discussed; but I think constitu- 
tionality is firmly based upon a number 
of grounds, all of which are recited in 
my amendment itself, in which the Con- 
gress finds as a fact that the poll tax is 
an attempt to interfere with the man- 
ner of holding elections and primaries, 
a tax on primaries, an abridgment of 
rights and privileges of citizens of the 
United States, a tax on such rights and 
privileges, an obstruction of the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government, and an 
impairment of the republican form of 
government. This relates to the various 
elements of the Constitution upon which 
I depend in urging the constitutionality 
of such an approach as this. 

The first question is: Is the poll tax 
a qualification for voting within the 
language of the Constitution, article I, 
section 2, which gives the States power? 
Or is it a regulation as to time, place, or 
manner within article I, section 4, which 
expressly authorizes the Congress to act? 
The word “qualification” has been de- 
fined time and again in the Congress. 
Interestingly enough, I find the most 
exact definition in a message sent by 
the Governor of South Carolina to his 
own legislature in 1947, urging the legis- 
lature to repeal the poll tax. In his mes- 
sage, the Governor of South Carolina 
said: 

There has been much misguided agitation 
about the poll tax as a qualification for 
voting. Capacity, in accordance with the 
other constitutional provisions, to exercise 
the right of franchise should be the only 
qualification of an elector. 


In short, what the Governor was 
really saying was that any kind of fi- 
nancial or property prerequisite for vot- 
ing is not a qualification. He himself 
defines the word “qualification” as syn- 
onymous with the concept of capacity. 
It seems to me that that concept is 
borne out by the cases, particularly the 
one case upon which the proponents of 
the constitutional amendment theory 
constantly rely, the case of Breedlove v. 
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Suttles (302 U.S. 277), decided in 1937. 
There the Supreme Court refers 
throughout to the poll tax not as a 
qualification for voting—or, to use the 
words of the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, as relating to capacity—but as a 
“prerequisite of voting.” 

I respectfully submit that treated as 
a prerequisite, as a condition precedent 
for voting, it falls far more within the 
time, place, and manner of holding 
elections, over which article I, section 4, 
of the Constitution gives Congress the 
power, than it does within the term 
“qualifications,” over which article I, 
section 2, gives the States power. 

This is also borne out by other cases 
which have been decided by the Gupreme 
Court under article I, section 4. But I 
find a very interesting reference with 
respect to it in the opinion of the At- 
torney General of the United States, 
when he testified the other day before a 
subcommittee of the other body, in which 
the main thrust of his testimony was 
with respect to literacy. The Attorney 
General, when he argued the question 
with respect to the poll tax, said that 
the statutory method for eliminating the 
poll tax was in his opinion just as valid 
an exercise of congressional authority as 
it was with respect to literacy. However, 
he said that the administration pre- 
ferred the constitutional amendment ap- 
proach; and so he said he preferred that 
method. But he said, as a basic and 
organic element of his opinion, that the 
statutory method for outlawing the poll 
tax was just as effective and valid as it 
was with respect to literacy. 

The cases which can be cited in sup- 
port of that process go back to 1879. I 
refer to Ex parte Siebold (100 U.S. 371) 
in which there were convictions for val- 
lot-box stuffing under Federal criminal 
law. The convictions were upheld on 
the ground that Congress has the power 
to assume the entire regulation of the 
election of Representatives and may, as 
it did in that criminal election fraud 
— undertake only partial regula- 

on. 

A very important aspect of that case— 
and it is true of a whole series of cases— 
is the proposition that under article I, 
section 4, State regulation applies only 
unless and until Congress steps in, and 
then only to the extent that those State 
regulations are not superseded by Fed- 
eral law. So it is plain that Federal law 
can be effective notwithstanding the fact 
that the Supreme Court has upheld the 
poll tax. The Supreme Court upheld 
a State poll tax statute in the Breedlove 
case, to which I referred, cn the ground 
that it was not discriminatory on its 
face; the statute made distinctions as 
to women and certain other categories of 
voters who were exempt, but that was 
before Congress stepped into the situa- 
tion and, in terms of its own authority, 
there is a whole line of cases which holds 
that so long as Congress does not assert 
its authority, State regulations may re- 
main in effect and may, indeed, be con- 
stitutional without contravening the 
power of Congress, when Congress 
chooses to exercise it. 

I cite next the case of Davis v. Ohio 
(241 U.S. 565), which dealt with redis- 
tricting in that State. There, again, the 
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Supreme Court stated that Congress had 
the express power to prohibit the way in 
which redistricting had been done by the 
State so long as the Congress chose to 
-exercise that power. Since the Congress 
had not chosen to exercise the power, 
the Court held, the State retained the 
power. A similar case was Smiley v. 
Holm (285 U.S. 355), in which the Court 
stated that Congress has a general super- 
visory power over the whole subject of 
. congressional elections. 

The most convincing case in terms of 
the authority that we are discussing to- 
day is United States against Classic, in 
which convictions. were upheld under a 
Federal statute prohibiting the denial of 
rights secured by the Constitution for al- 
tering ballots cast in a primary election. 
The question was whether constitutional 
guarantees applied to primary elections. 
In that case, the Court said, at page 310: 

Such right as is secured by the Constitu- 
tion to qualified voters to choose Members 
of the House of Representatives is thus to 
be exercised in conformity to the require- 
ments of State law subject to the restrictions 
prescribed by section 2 and to the authority 
conferred on Congress by section 4, to reg- 
ulate times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Representatives. 


And at page 315: 
While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 


for Representatives in Congress is some- 
times of as a right derived from the 
State [citations omitted], this statement is 
true only in the sense that the States are 
authorized, by the Constitution, to legislate 
on the subject as provided by section 2 of 
article I, to the extent that Congress has 
not restricted State action by the exercise 
of its powers to regulate elections under sec- 
tion 4 and its more general power under 
article I, section 8, clause 18 of the Consti- 
tution “To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers.” 


Madam President (Mrs. NEUBERGER in 
the chair), it has also been argued—and 
quite properly, I think—that under pres- 
ent conditions the poll tax is an abridg- 
ment of the rights and privileges of citi- 
zens of the United States. One of those 
- rights and privileges is the right to vote 
for Federal officials; and it seems to me 
that the imposition of a tax on any such 
right is clearly an abridgment of the 
rights and privileges of citizens. 

It is argued that there were property 
» qualifications in the States at the time of 
ratification of the Constitution, and that 
they were not considered as anything 
other than the normal course of events 
at that time. But the difficulty lies in 
the contrast between the situation of the 
country then and the situation today, 
when the passage of time has made us 
feel that the voting right should not be 
encumbered either by a property quali- 

fication or by any financial considera- 
- tion, and that Congress can assert that 
the developments in our whole social 
order now result in making what may 
formerly have been considered tolerable 
as an institution, an encumbrance under 
present conditions and an abridgment 


of the rights of citizens to exercise their 


rights and privileges as citizens of the 
United States. 

And finally there is the constitutional 
provision—one not too often construed— 
which relates to the duty of the Federal 
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Government to provide for every State 
a republican form of government. 

It will be noted that in this discussion 
of .constitutionality—which I repeat is 
mainly premised on the two points of 
the times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing Federal elections, which are clearly 
within the power of Congress, and upon 
the obstruction of, or imposition of a 
burden on, the right to exercise one’s 
rights and privileges as a citizen of the 


United States—there is yet another 


point, namely, the way in which the poll 
tax has worked to discriminate against 
Negroes in the exercise of the voting 
right, so that Congress has power to act 
under the 15th amendment. 

We do not have as much evidence on 
this subject as we have with respect to 
use of the literacy test as a means of 
discriminating in connection with vot- 
ing. However, we are by no means with- 
out evidence on this subject. For in- 
stance, it is very interesting to me to 
note that the Senator from Florida, in 
arguing in favor of his amendment, has 
always argued as a fact, and has given 
figures from his own State to show, that 
removal of the poll tax has had a ma- 


terial effect in increasing the number of 


voters there and also in increasing the 
number of those who seek to vote. I 
think that is a most important argu- 
ment, and it is an additional plea in 
favor of adoption of this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. 

But on the negative side, and in re- 
gard to use of the poll tax for purposes 
of discrimination, I should like to refer 
first to the 1961 report of the Civil 
Rights Commission on voting, at page 
162: 

A striking situation exists in one of the 
eight counties, Issaquena, Miss., where no 
Negroes are registered to vote. A wealthy 
Negro landowner and merchant pays more 
than $2,000 taxes annually to his county, and 
when bond issues are approved by the white 
electorate, he carries a large share of the fi- 
nancial burden. Yet, he says, as consistently 
as he proffers his $2 poll tax along with his 
other taxes, it is refused by the collector. 


Let us remember that in most of these 
States, the poll tax has to be paid long 
before the time to register and the time 
to vote. Hence, the poll tax is a tipoff 
to the authorities that a particular Ne- 
gro may have decided that he wants to 
vote; and then all the machinery is set 
in motion to discourage him from what 
some in that area consider to be a very 
bad idea. 

Madam President, in the testimony re- 
cently taken before a subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of the other 
body in regard to the poll tax, there was 
evidence from two citizens of Missis- 
sippi; and I should like to read part of 
that evidence, if I may, to my colleagues, 
because it gives some idea of how the 
poll tax is used. The chairman of the 
committee was addressing Mr. Smith, a 
witness: 

The CuarzmMan. Have you had any experi- 
ence to indicate that? Did you do any 
checking on records or have you had the 
experience to indicate that the removal of 
the poll tax would be a great improvement 
relative to the number of Negroes who can 
register and vote? 

Mr. SmirmH. Maybe I could substantiate 
this with an experience in Holmes County— 
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that is in central. Mississippi.. The county 
seat is about fifty miles from the State 
capital, which is Jackson, where I live. 

There is a small college operated for Ne- 
groes there. They have students from thir- 
teen foreign countries. The president of 
that college is a Negro woman, Dr. Mallorey, 
well educated. She has traveled around the 
world and knows her way around. 

She has a farm about 2 miles from the 
school. She sent the check for her taxes 
on her farm, and included $2 to pay her poll 
tax. The man who is chief deputy sheriff 
now—his wife at present is the sheriff—the 
man who is chief deputy sheriff—he served 
the last time and his wife succeeded him 
sent the check back and everything and he 
used language that I would feel embarrassed 
to use before this committee. 

But in substance finally he said—he didn't 
use words that are worthy of repeating in 
your presence, but it had references to Negro 
citizens paying their poll taxes. 

He said when he got ready for them to pay 
them, he would send for them. Not one 
single Negro in that county—and in connec- 
tion with that, Negroes constitute the major- 
ity of the population in that county. 


And so forth. So that is another 
factual example. 

Also, ‘Madam President, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has instituted litigation 
on the ground that the poll tax is being 
used as a means of discriminating 
against Negro voters in Tallahatchie 
County, Miss. The title of the case is 
United States against Dogan. The dis- 
trict court has denied a motion by the 
Government for a preliminary injunc- 
tion on the ground that no good faith 
effort was made to pay the poll tax. But 
again I cite this instance to lend some 
factual basis—which I think very clearly 
exists—for the point that payment of 
the poll tax can be used, and as a matter 
of fact is used, as one of a number of 
means of discrimination in connection 
with the exercise of the right to vote. 

Madam President, in a social sense— 
and I believe it important to analyze this 
aspect—the poll tax is certainly a dis- 
couragement to voting, especially in the 
areas and upon those whom it affects 
with the greatest impact. Although the 
poll tax is not large in amount, the dif- 
ference between the amount of income 
enjoyed by citizens who do vote and the 
amount of income of citizens who appar- 
ently can very easily be discouraged from 
voting is very marked. For example, the 
national figures show that in 1956 the 
average per capita income of white citi- 
zens was $2,917, whereas the average in- 
come for individual nonwhite citizens 
was $1,075. These are figures from the 
1960 Bureau of the Census report. 

Also, when one looks at the rates of 
nonwhite income in the South, some- 
thing in the amount of $23 or $25 a week, 
he can see that a cumulative poll tax, 
which is the case in some of the States 
that have the poll tax, can take away 
a material part of a week’s pay. This is 
not to say that it is a burden that is 
absolutely impossible, but it is a material 
drawback to the exercise of the privilege, 
and the Federal Government, through 
the Congress, has a right to act in this 
field, under the economic and other con- 
ditions we presently face in our country. 

Madam President, if I may, I wish to 
summarize the argument I have made in 
favor of the statutory approach. I have 
not detained the Senate long, because 
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this matter has been debated once be- 
fore. I would like to summarize the sit- 
uation as follows: 

First and foremost, the path of a con- 


stitutional amendment, which has been 


around here for the last 14 years, has 
never been a path which the other body 
has followed. The other body has con- 
sistently, on five separate occasions, 
voted a statutory means for outlawing 
the poll tax. The only opportunity which 
the Senate has had to vote on it was in 
1960, when the constitutional amend- 
ment which it passed came to naught 
in the other body. The Senate has on 
one previous occasion, in 1945, had a 
statutory provision reported by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

If we adopt the constitutional amend- 
ment, we shall have to double back on 
our tracks and adopt a statute, because 
the amendment is not self-implementing. 
On the other hand, if we enact a stat- 
ute, it immediately becomes operative 
and the poll tax is removed in the five 
States in which it remains. 

Before I leave the constitutional 
amendment process, it has been stated 
there is some doubt—and I think there 
is some doubt—as to ratification when 
we have 11 States which did not ratify 
the amendment to give voting rights to 
citizens of the District of Columbia, and 
when we have 12 States which dis- 
qualify voters who are defined as pau- 
pers, with the possibility that certainly 
2 of those States will prefer to leave 
the system as it is now instead of run- 
ning the risk of what the amendment 
will or will not do in respect of paupers. 

A brief word on the question of 
whether it is constitutional. I have be- 
fore given the opinion of the Attorney 
General of the United States, which I 
submit is entitled to be very seriously 
listened to by the Congress. I am re- 
ferring to the opinion of the Attorney 
General as he testified on the question 
on March 15, 1962, before a subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives. He said: 

Let me turn now to House Joint Resolution 
404 and other proposals to abolish State 
poll tax laws. 

For the past quarter century, Congress 
and the Nation have been keenly aware of 
the unfair burden. caused by such laws. 

Federal legislation to eliminate them, 
either by statute or by constitutional 
amendment, has been introduced in every 
session since 1939. Anti-poll-tax bills were 
passed by the House five times. Similar 
proposals have been favorably reported by 
Senate committees, and 2 years ago, one 
such measure the Senate. 

I am completely in favor of these pro- 
posals. In the second half of the 20th 
century poll tax laws are out of date. 

Only five States still have them—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. 

Within recent years Florida, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, among others, 
have dropped these antiquated requirements. 
The State of Florida reports a notable in- 
crease in registration to vote since it aban- 
doned the poll tax. So does Tennessee. 


And so forth. Now I come to the 
question of constitutionality in the At- 
torney General's opinion. He said the 
following at page 9 of his statement: 


How poll tax laws are to be eliminated is 
up to the Congress. I believe that Congress 
has the power under the Constitution to 
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enact legislation abolishing State poll tax 


laws applied to Federal elections. I believe 
it has this power under sections 4 and 8 of 
article I of the Constitution, which I have 

; under section 4 of article 


responsibility to guarantee a republican form 
of government to the States; and under the 
14th and 15th amendments— 

The basic reason for my belief is this: In 
America, the right to vote is the rule and 
restrictions on that right are the exception. 
The poll tax is an arbitrary and meaningless 
requirement, having no reasonable relation- 
ship to the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship, and it may therefore be forbidden un- 
der the provisions I have mentioned. 

Nevertheless, a constitutional amendment 
is a realistic and commendable path to the 
same goal. There should be little doubt of 
speedy ratification of such an amendment, 
since 45 of our 50 States already do not have 
such useless legislation. 

I, therefore, endorse this method of elimi- 
nating poll taxes as a condition for voting 
in elections for Federal officers. 


In short, the Attorney General found 
the statutory method perfectly consti- 
tutional. He also found the constitu- 
tional amendment route to be perfectly 
valid. In view of the fact that the ad- 


ministration's proposal was the amend- 


ment route, he adopted that. But it 
seems to me that the Congress unques- 
tionably has the power to proceed by 
the statutory route, and the whole point 
of my argument today is that it ought 
to exercise that power. 

Again by way of summing up, the 
power, in my opinion, is derived from 
the authority of the Congress to deter- 
mine the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Federal office. It 
derives from the right of Congress to 
eliminate burdens upon or abridgments 
of the right to vote for Federal officials. 
It applies to the right of Congress also 
to deal under the 15th amendment, with 
situations which tend to create dis- 
crimination in voting, or under the 14th 
amendment with deprivations of the 
privileges and immunities of citizens. 

On any one of those grounds, both on 
the factual basis which I have described, 
and on the basis of law which I have re- 
ferred to, there is ample authority for 
Congress to proceed by the statutory 
method. 

Finally, the provision that States shall 
have the authority over qualifications 
for voting is not a provision which de- 
feats the power of the Congress in re- 
spect of the matter we are discussing 
now, because I point out that in the lead- 
ing case on that point, the case which 
sustained a poll tax statute as constitu- 
tional on its face, Breedlove against 
Suttles, the court at no point referred 
to the poll tax as a qualification for 
voting, but spoke of it as a prerequisite. 
We respectfully submit that prerequi- 
sites for voting belong in the category of 
times, places, and manner of voting, 
which is within Congress power, rather 
than in the category of qualifications. 

Now I would like to conclude my argu- 
ment, if I may, upon the substantive 
aspects of this question, aside from its 
constitutionality, which I have discussed, 
and aside from the risks of getting a 
constitutional amendment ratified. 

I might say to my colleagues that, of 
course, we should all try to do our ut- 
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most to get the amendment ratified if 
that is the choice of Congress, but, given 
the choice of means and the opportunity 
to eliminate the anachronism by stat- 
ute—and it is an anachronism—I think 
we ought to take advantage of that 


. opportunity. 


I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an editorial in the New 
York Times which I think properly epit- 
omizes the choice which we face between 
a constitutional amendment and a sim- 
ple statute. 

The Times says, with respect to the 


poll tax amendment: 


Congress is taking the long way to a good 
end in its consideration of a constitutional 
amendment to outlaw the poll tax. This 
archaic system of restricting the right to 
vote survives in only five States, and fairness 
to both Negroes and whites requires its total 
discard with maximum speed. Its effective- 
ness in negating democracy is seen with 
special force in a State such as Mississippi, 
where the combination of poll taxes and 
literacy tests has been a factor in keeping 
three-quarters of the citizens from voting. 

The quickest way to get rid of this ob- 
stacle to true majority rule would be 
a simple law prohibiting the States from 
making payment of a poll tax a requirement 
for voting in Federal elections. But the 
southern Democrats are not ready to move 
with such directness, and the administration 
has decided to settle for the much more 
cumbersome method of a constitutional 
amendment. 

Such an amendment cleared the Senate 
two years ago by a margin of nearly four to 
one, but never came to a vote in the House. 
This year it may again get lost in the endless 
jockeying that bedevils every effort to inch 
ahead on the civil rights front. President 
Kennedy's declaration of support for the 
measure should reduce this noxious possibil- 
ity. Even after the proposal gets thi 
Congress, it faces a wearying wait for ratifi- 
cation by the States. No sectional contro- 
versies were involved in the 22d amendment 
barring a third Presidential term. Yet it 
took almost 4 years from passage to effective 
date. A start on abolishing the poll tax is 
already long past due. 


In short, in view of the tortuous ex- 


perience which we have had with the 


constitutional amendment route, it 
seems clear to me that we should take 
the most direct statutory route, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that notwith- 
standing the administration’s support 
for the constitutional amendment, the 
administration’s representative, the At- 
torney General, who represents the ad- 
ministration on legal matters, nonethe- 
less supports the proposition which I 
have stated, that it is perfectly consti- 
tutional to proceed by the statutory 
route. 

Madam President, under these cir- 
cumstances it seems to me we should not 
ourselves invite, without any assurance 
of success considering past history, the 
long and tortuous passage on which we 
shall be embarking if we adopt the con- 
stitutional amendment route. We should 
do something definitive. We have the 
opportunity to do something definitive. 
Let us do something definitive. Let us 
pass the statute. Ultimately we shall 
have to act by statute anyway. Let us 
act by statute now, especially in view of 
the very strong case which can be made 
for acting in that fashion. 

It was said a long time ago by Salmon 
P. Chase, “The way to resumption is to 
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resume.” I say the same in respect to 
this problem. The way to outlaw this 
anachronistic poll tax is to outlaw it now, 
by statute in the Congress, especially 
since we have every encouragement from 
the fact that the other body, having 
passed such a provision five times, is far 
more likely to adopt a statutory pro- 
vision than to adopt a constitutional 
amendment, which the Senate has passed 
once and which never got anywhere in 
the other body. 

For those reasons, Madam President, 
I hope the Senate will support my sub- 
stitute and the statutory approach to- 
ward solving this problem. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand the 
Senator’s argument, he takes the posi- 
tion that either the statutory or the 
constitutione! amendment is adequate to 
prohibit the imposition of a poll tax by 
the States. 

Mr. JAVITS. I must say to my col- 
league that I would not wish to say 
precisely that—and I am sure my col- 
league knows my love and respect for 
him—because he used the word “ade- 
quate.” If the Senator will allow me to 
say it my way, I would say that certainly 
the statutory or constitutional amend- 
ment approach, assuming enactment and 
implementation, would bring about an 
end to the poll tax. 

I have argued, and I am deeply con- 
vinced, that the statutory approach is 
by all odds the better way to proceed. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator from New York yield 
further? I do not wish to intrude upon 
the time of the Senator from Illinois, 
but this may be the only opportunity I 
shall have to make a comment, because 
I understand that a motion is to be made 
to table the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York. I am led to 
intervene also, because of my great 
respect for the Senator from New York. 

As the Senator knows quite well, I do 
not believe there have been many legisla- 
tive issues upon which we have dis- 
agreed, particularly with respect to those 
issues which affect the field of civil 
rights. Whatever may be said about this 
issue, and how much it may be quieted 
down, this is an issue which is involved 
in the field of civil rights. 

I intend to vote against the motion to 
table, when it is made, because I believe 
those who support the amendment of 
the Senator from New York, should have 
as reasonable an opportunity to support 
this amendment by argument and 
debate as those who have opposed the 
Holland amendment. I do not believe 
they would use up as much time. 

But, because my position would not be 
known if the amendment is tabled, I state 
that if a vote comes upon the merits 1 
will vote against the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York. I do 
not believe that constitutionally the im- 
position of the poll tax by the States can 
be inhibited by the enactment of a legis- 
lative statute by the Congress. 

We are in a dilemma. I believe the 
poll tax has been used in some States 
to discriminate against voters. I am 
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very thankful we do not have such a 
tax in our State. But, I am sure, as the 
Senator from New York pointed out by 
reference to specific cases, the poll tax 
has been used in some States to discrimi- 
nate against voters. 

Nevertheless, the Congress of the 
United States can move against this dis- 
crimination only in a constitutional 
way. I believe that the only way the 
poll tax restrictions can be removed is 
under the terms of the Constitution, and 
that is by constitutional method. 

The Senator from New York and I 
would agree upon this point, I am sure. 
We have been debating civil rights issues 
in the Senate for years, as well as pro- 
posed legislation. There is much that 
can be done if the effort would be made. 
During the last 2 years, we have played 
around the edges of the subject. A few 
legislative measures have been proposed 
of doubtful constitutionality. 

I say that the record of the present 
administration has been one of avoiding 
legislative action. Little progress made 
in the field of civil rights, except in the 
continuation and extension of measures 
undertaken and initiated under the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower. 
No legislation has been passed. Em- 
phasis seems to be laid upon the appoint- 
ment of able and outstanding members 
of the Negro race to office. This is all 
for the good and I have favored these 
appointments, but appointment of a few 
to office is not a substitute for legislative 
action to more nearly assure equal rights 
to all Negroes and all people in this 
country. 

In addition to appointment to offices, 
the administration has made much of 
the issue whether a Negro can belong to 
some club. I have no fault with this 
administration on either approach, but I 
assert they do not meet the needs and 
the necessity of providing by legislation 
and Executive action equality of rights 
to all citizens. 

I suggest there are some things the 
administration can do and the Congress 
can do, if there is really a desire to come 
to grips with the problem of civil rights. 
There are measures which can be taken 
without doubt of their constitutionality. 
Something can be done in the field of 
housing, by legislative action and 
probably by Executive action. If it does 
require legislative action, there is no 
question about its constitutionality. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court ruled upon 
the Brown case. It has been 8 years 
since the ruling. If the administration 
wishes to make progress in this field it 
can have introduced in the Congress a 
legislative proposal to enable the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to in- 
tervene upon behalf of those who are 
discriminated against, under the Brown 
decision. 

The Senator from New York and I 
have introduced proposed amendments 
to the Civil Rights Act of 1957 which 
would authorize the Attorney General to 
intervene, and give to him the same 
power with respect to integration of 
schools, as he has with respect to voting 
rights. 

I have taken this opportunity to make 
the point that measures can be taken, 
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both legislative and Executive, which 
will be effective in the field of civil 
rights, and which will not cut across 
the question of constitutionality. Those 
measures are not being taken by the ad- 
ministration or by the Congress. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Florida is a good amendment. 
I will vote for it. I am sorry in this 
instance I cannot join, as I often do, 
with my dear friend, a strong fighter for 
constitutional and civil rights, the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, Iam 
very grateful to my colleague. I wish 
to join with the Senator in what he has 
stated about the fact that we are playing 
around. 

Madam President, I think we are not 
hitting the main point and that we are 
playing around. I do not say this for a 
moment in any sense of derogation of 
the efforts of our friend from Florida. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not, either. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think all of us under- 
stand his position and his sincerity on 
this question for many years. But in 
relation to the substance of what we are 
accomplishing, I say we are still playing 
around. The administration has asked 
for only two measures. They are by no 
means earth shattering civil rights meas- 
ures. Both are with respect to vot- 
ing, in which the path has been thor- 
oughly blazed. At the same time the 
administration “sits on its hands” with 
reference to an order that would elimi- 
nate discrimination in housing. It does 
not ask the Congress to do anything 
about segregation in the school systems. 
It does not even give power to the At- 
torney General to start suits in relation 
to those questions. I could not agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky more, 
and while he and I differ as to the con- 
stitutionality of this particular approach 
which I am urging, nonetheless, be it 
said, so far as I am concerned, I am of- 
fering it to the Senate, working for it 
here in the Senate, and debating it to- 
day because I do not want us to play 
around. If we really want to get to 
ultimates, let us at least do something 
which will be tangible and effective, in- 
stead of merely giving people power to 


do something about something later 


when they start a suit or when they 
ratify a constitutional amendment. If 
we should today pass the statutory ap- 
proach which I have proposed, the House 
passes it, and the President signs it— 
as he will, because the Attorney General 
has said that the measure is constitu- 
tional—then we would have done some- 
thing. We would have outlawed the poll 
tax, and that would be the end of it in 
the five States. We would have stopped 
playing around. 

I wish the Senator from Kentucky— 
and I know completely the purity of his 
judgment and the sincerity of his 
views—had come to the other conclusion 
and that he could have joined with me 
today in trying to do something which 
would have stopped the playing around 
even in the very limited area in which 
the administration is allowing us to op- 
erate today. 

Let it never be forgotten that we can- 
not get a civil rights measure of any kind 
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unless the administration in au- 
thority asks for it. This was true with 
the Eisenhower administration; it is true 
with the Kennedy administration. I 
take a very dim view of the prospects, 
notwithstanding the great fights which 
will be put up by my colleague Senator 
KeaTING on the subject of voting, by my- 
self on the subject of education, and by 
others to whom were assigned various 
aspects of the new civil rights package 
which was introduced on March 13. 
Notwithstanding everything we do, it 
will take the administration to do more. 
We understand that. Hence my effort 
today at least to make what the admin- 
istration is asking for, limited as it is, 
meaningful by making the measure a 
statute which could accomplish some- 
thing, instead of a constitutional amend- 
ment which would go to the other body, 
where it has never succeeded before, 
then make the rounds of the States, and 
then come back for us to pass some kind 
of implementing statute. I say let us 
do it now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry I have not 
heard all the able argument of the dis- 
tinguished Senator. I wonder how he 
has dealt with the question of choice of 
electors to vote for President and Vice 
President. I notice that even the distin- 
guished Attorney General, who testified 
on this question, testified that it pre- 
sented very great trouble to him, and 
that it appeared to be one of the princi- 
pal reasons why he preferred the amend- 
ment approach. As a basis for the Sen- 
ator’s comment, may I read or reread, 
for the Senator has read it already, the 
provisions in the Constitution on this 
point? The first provision to which I re- 
fer is in section 1 of article II, the second 
paragraph of which reads as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress. 


Besides that provision, the only other 
provision on the choice of electors of 
which the Senator from Florida knows 
is that contained in paragraph 3 of the 
same article, which he reads as follows: 

The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which 
they shall give their votes; which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 


The Senator from Florida has not been 
able to figure out any means whereby 
any mind, no matter how capable in the 
field of law, could justify interference 
with those provisions through a statute, 
and he wonders why the Senator from 
New York has come to the conclusion 
that his proposed statute would be legal 
as applied to this particular field of the 
selection of electors to choose the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President of the 
United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. What my statutory ap- 
proach and what the statutory approach 
adopted time and again in the House 
seeks to reach is the voter himself. If, 
therefore, the voter is to vote for elec- 
tors, then his right to vote shall not be 
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inhibited or encumbered by a poll tax. 
In short, if he does vote, the poll tax 
shall not represent a prerequisite to vot- 


ing. It seems to me that that scheme 


is entirely consistent with every phase of 
the Constitution. Whatever function 
the voter performs, he shall perform it 
free of any requirement for a poll tax. 
That is the point of my statutory ap- 
proach, and I think it is the point of 
the Senator’s proposed constitutional 
amendment. I do not see where we 
would run afoul of any difficulty in re- 
spect of other matters in the Constitu- 
tion so long as we limit whatever we do 
with respect to the particular voter and 
his ability to vote when he is called upon 
to do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I refer the Senator 
again to the words— 
Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct, a number 
of electors, 


How does the Senator get away from the 
point that that provision, together with 
the later provision which I have already 
read, prescribes the whole of any Federal 
approach to the question of the naming 
of electors? 

Mr. JAVITS. The fact is that when a 
voter votes for electors in a State, that 
being the method which the legislature 
has chosen for the designation as elec- 
tors, a voter shall not be subject to the 
requirement of a poll tax. I do not see 
where there is any inconsistency in the 
scheme of control when we deal solely 
with what shall enable the voter to vote 
or what shall prevent him from voting. 
‘I do not see that that would in any way 
cross over or negate any of the provisions 
of the Constitution with respect to elec- 
tors which the Senator has read. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call to the Sena- 
tor’s attention a statement of Mr. Kat- 
zenbach, the very able Assistant Attor- 
ney General, appearing on page 368, part 
2 of the hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments. I 
shall read only one sentence: 

However, whether Congress may enact laws 
to abolish the poll tax as a condition for 
election of presidential electors presents a 
more difficult question. 


The learned Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral differentiated between the two cases, 
that is, the selection of presidential elec- 
tors and the selection of Senators and 
Representatives. 

The Senator from Florida thinks that 
the constitutional provisions with refer- 
ence to the election of Senators and 
Representatives are perfectly strong and 
clear and that they make the question 
a constitutional one, as has already been 
stated by his good friend from Kentucky. 
But it seems to the Senator from Florida 
that the learned Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral who was testifying very properly 
called attention to the fact that on the 
question of the selection of electors for 
President and Vice President even a 
more difficult situation was presented. 
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I wondered how the distinguished 
— from New York got around that 
point, 

Mr. JAVITS. I just made my reply to 
that question. Will the Senator be good 
enough to key us again to the hearings 
to which he referred? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I referred to the 
second volume of the hearings. 

, Mr. JAVITS. I should like to read it 
into the Recor so we all know what we 
are talking about. It is the second 
volume of the hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Committee on the Judiciary 
peti Senate held June 27, 28, and 29, 
1. 

In that regard I should like to point 
out the opinion of the Attorney General 
of the United States, Mr. Katzenbach’s 
superior, as recently as March 13, 1962, 
in which he said: 

I believe Congress has the power under 
the Constitution to enact legislation abolish- 
ing State poll tax laws applied to Federal 
elections. 


I hold with the Attorney General. I 
have defined my reason for that conclu- 
sion in terms of the law as being an 
effort by my substitute for the Senator’s 
constitutional amendment to reach the 
voter when, as, and if the voter is exer- 
cising his privilege of voting. At that 
point I say he shall not be in any way 
subject to the requirements of a tax, to 
wit, the poll tax. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The question as to 
which is the superior as between the At- 
torney General and the learned Assistant 
Attorney General might be the subject 
of some argument in debate, but I will 
not debate that with the former attorney 
general of the State of New York, who 
may be prejudiced in favor of attorneys 
general. I merely wished to comment 
that the Assistant Attorney General had 
made a very scholarly statement on this 
subject, as is shown by his testimony, 
and that he very carefully delineated 
the difference between the election of 
Senators and Representatives, on which 
I personally believe the Constitution is 
completely clear, and stated that it was 
& still more difficult question to see how 
a State could be deprived of setting up 
machinery “in the manner” that the leg- 
islature might determine for the election 
of its own electors. 

Surely the Senator recognizes the fact 
that here is a new question, a different 
question, and, the Senator from Florida 
thinks, a much more difficult question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not quote the au- 
thority of the Attorney General as being 
supreme and conclusive and superior in 
legal judgment to that of Mr. Katzen- 
bach. I was only giving the facts about 
the hierarchy of authority. Irather rely 
upon my own opinion that what I seek 
to do by statute is unaffected by this pro- 
vision of the Constitution as it relates 
to the voter if, as, and when he is a voter 
in respect of elections for officials under 
the Federal Constitution. All that the 
Senator has read demonstrates that this 
elector is an official contemplated by the 
Federal Constitution. When, as, and if 
a voter is to vote for the elector, I do 
not wish that voter—and that is all I 
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have tried to do by this statutory ap- 
proach—to be subject to any taxes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from New York. I am 
sorry that we are not of the same 
opinion. As I understand it, he is for his 
amendment, but he is also for my 
amendment if his amendment fails. In 
any event I am glad to have his support 
even on that kind of condition. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Flor- 
ida is very gracious. Let us leave it that 
I am for doing something, and that if 
we want to do something we should 
adopt my amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, I 
rise to support the proposal, in the na- 
ture of a substitute to Senator HOLLAND’S 
amendment, which has been offered by 
the Senator from New York, and which 
is sponsored by a group of bipartisan 
Senators on both sides of the aisle. Just 
as the opposition to effective civil rights 
legislation has been bipartisan in nature, 
I have always felt that the advocacy of 
civil rights should also be bipartisan in 
nature. We were very happy, therefore, 
when the Senator from New York, with 
his great ability, was willing to lead the 
fight for the method of statutory enact- 
ment rather than constitutional amend- 
‘ment for the abolition of poll tax. 

I cannot, however, agree with the Sen- 
ator from New York, who is my very dear 

end, in the caustic criticism which he 
as made about the conduct of the Ken- 
edy administration. When all the dif- 
culties are considered, I believe the 
mnedy administration has made great 
progress in the field of civil rights, as was 
recognized in the statement recently is- 
sued by the Southern Regional Confer- 
ence. However, I am always happy to 
join with the Senator from New York 
in this struggle for civil rights. He is a 
host in himself. Iam also always happy 
to have colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle who will join with us. I only 
hope that in the vote, which is coming 
shortly, he will be able to muster as 
many votes on his side of the aisle as we 
may be able to muster on our side, and 
that we may have, therefore, a rivalry 
in well doing. Let the rollcall show 
where the balance of merit may lie. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is always an occa- 
sion when we have a debate of this 
character to speak about bipartisan co- 
operation, which in all the 6 years that 
I have been in the Senate has been prob- 

the most gratifying personal ex- 
perience that I have had. It is a unique 
instrument which has been forged here 
in this civil rights struggle. I wish we 
had more troops. But we certainly have 
no need to doubt the loyalty or zeal of 
those we do have. 

The Senator from Illinois came to this 
cause long before I did—not that I had 
not wanted to, but I was not in the leg- 
islature and in the seat of authority to 
do so. The Senator from Illinois is 
rightly considered—and if not, I shall 
make that nomination—the very dean 
aad inspiration of the bipartisan civil 
rights struggle in this country. This 
struggle will ultimately succeed. We, at 
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least, whatever may be our successes or 
failures of the interim, have the gratifi- 
cation of knowing that what we struggle 
for is not only morally right and essen- 
tial for the future of our country, but 
also must succeed because our country’s 
well being will tolerate no other resolu- 
tion of these controversies and debates, 

If the Senator from Illinois will have 
no other place in history—and he de- 
serves one for his economic work and 
many other efforts in which he has en- 
gaged—his place in history is absolutely 
secure in this field by the acclamation 
of not only the people who are affected 
and by the American people, but, I would 
like to add, by the acclamation of those 
colleagues in the Senate with whom he 
has worked so closely in these things, in- 
cluding myself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his gracious comments, of which I am 
undeserving. The Senator from New 
York is a most cooperative and able col- 
league. It has been a great pleasure to 
work with him. I am not interested in 
staking out any claim in this field for 
myself. Ido, however, wish to stake out 
a claim for the zeal with which the 
northern and western members of the 
Democratic Party have fought for civil 
rights. I hope that the very able Sena- 
tor from New York will be able to muster 
as large a proportion of his colleagues in 
this cause as I hope we will be able to 
muster on our side. 

I. THE LEGISLATIVE QUESTION BEFORE THE 

SENATE 


Madam President, it is not my pur- 
pose, as a layman, to enter into any 
long discussion of the constitutionality 
of Federal statutes outlawing poll taxes 
or discriminatory literacy tests. Suffice 
it to say that the able argument of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the statement by the Attor- 
ney General have personally convinced 
me that such a law could be constitu- 
tional. At the very least it can be said 
that there are very strong grounds upon 
which the Supreme Court could declare 
such statutes constitutional, and that 
the members of the Court could do this 
without inflicting the slightest scar upon 
their judicial consciences. 

Iam ready to leave the question of the 
constitutionality of such a statute to the 
Justices of the Supreme Court and, I be- 
lieve, we of the legislative branch should 
instead center our efforts upon the legis- 
lative questions as to whether, first, it is 
good public policy for us to try to abolish 
the poll tax, and if so; second, what is the 
most effective method of accomplishing 
it? 

I know it is always a temptation for 
legislators to discourse at length on the 
constitutionality of bills which are under 
consideration, but I suggest that these 
constitutional discussions are primarily 
influenced by the political and economic 
interests and emotional feelings of the 
participants. This, at least, has been 
the prevailing practice in the long his- 
tory of social legislation. 

We will recall now when the Wagner 
Act was proposed, many solons in this 
body declared pontifically that it was 
clearly an unconstitutional use of the 
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commerce clause. The Supreme Court 
held otherwise. 

When unemployment compensation 
and old-age security were up for action, 
it was argued that this was an obvious 
misuse of the taxing and spending pow- 
ers of Congress. The Supreme Court 
held otherwise. When the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was introduced it was ve- 
hemently contended that this was a 
manifest misuse of the commerce clause 
as well as a violation of the fifth amend- 
ment which prohibits the Federal Gov- 
ernment from taking property without 
due process of law. The Supreme Court 
held otherwise. 

This experience should teach us all to 
be chary about pronouncing on the con- 
stitutionality of outlawing the poll tax 
by statutory enactment. We may more 
appropriately center our attention upon 
the proper ends to be sought and the best 
means to be employed. 

This morning, at an early hour, I was 
reading some Gilbert and Sullivan. I 
came to a verse in “Iolanthe” in which 
W. S. Gilbert wrote about the House of 
Lords. In the early part of the 19th 
century, the House of Lords was the 
supreme legislative body in England. It 
regarded itself as the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world, a description 
which is now frequently applied by Sen- 
ators to the Senate of the United States. 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert expressed his opinion 
of this claim in some verses which I 
think are still amusing and still appro- 
priate: 

And while the House of Peers withholds its 
legislative hand, 

And noble statesmen do not itch 

To interfere with matters which they do 
not understand, 

As bright will shine Great Britain's rays 

As in King George's glorious days. 

I. POLL TAX UNSUPPORTED BY POLITICAL 
THEORY OF DEMOCRACY 


Despite the recent speeches by certain 
Senators, not many will now openly de- 
fend the imposition of a poll tax as a 
requirement for voting. It was put into 
general effect in the South not immedi- 
ately after the Civil War, not immedi- 
ately after 1877, when the Federal troops 
were withdrawn, but between 1895 and 
1910 for very specific reasons which I 
shall later discuss, The philosophic 
argument for it rests upon much the 
same ground as property requirements 
for voting; namely, that people without 
property or who are not able to afford 
the payment of a poll tax, either have 
no vital interests which the Government 
should protect or are so unqualified to 
vote that they cannot properly use the 
franchise. Traces of these arguments 
were contained in the first speech on this 
subject by the erudite junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

But if the history of the United States 
and of modern democracies teaches any- 
thing it is that while the proper pro- 
tection of property is a function of 
government, it is not the only one. Gov- 
ernments should also protect the lives 
and liberties of its citizens, and in the 
Declaration of Independence, the found- 
ers of our Republic boldly declared that 
one of three basic rights of the individual 
which governments were instituted to 
secure was no less than “the pursuit of 
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happiness.” ‘This was next reaffirmed 
by the Articles of Confederation which 
declared that one-of the purposes of the 
new confederation was to aid in the 
general welfare. 

The Constitution itself in 1787 not only 
declared that one of the six main pur- 
poses for the new Republic was to “pro- 
mote the general welfare,” but also in 
article I, section 8, prescribed that Con- 
gress might use its taxing and spending 
powers not merely for “the common de- 
fense” but also for the “general welfare.” 

Lincoln well summed up this principle 
at Gettysburg when he said that ours 
was a Government for the people as well 
as of the people. But it was and is 
something more. It is also a Govern- 
ment by the people. Not only did Lin- 
coln so state, but the very preamble of 
the Declaration of Independence lays 
down as a fundamental axiom that gov- 
ernments “derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

The people therefore were ultimately 
to control, and while this was originally 
strained through independent inter- 
mediate bodies in the choice of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, these barriers have 
now been eliminated. Property qualifi- 
cations originally imposed by the States 
have also been repealed and the continu- 
ation of the poll tax is an anachronism 
which cannot be defended in a modern 
democracy. People have the right to 
protect their dignity and welfare as well 
as their property. Participation in 
public affairs makes them more informed 
and better rounded citizens. 

III. POLITICAL REALITIES BEHIND ADOPTION OF 
THE POLL TAX 


So much for political theory. But the 
political realities which caused the poll 
tax to be accepted in the South were of 
a direct and practical nature. 

Here I shall rely upon the testimony of 
the most eminent historian of recent 
southern politics in the person of C. Vann 
Woodward, who has told the story in 
great detail in his books “Origins of the 
New South,” and “The Strange Case of 
Jim Crow.” First, however, let me qual- 
ify Mr. Woodward as a sympathetic au- 
thority on the South and defend him 
against the inevitable charge that he is 
either a northerner or a Yankee sympa- 
thizer. 

I have looked up Mr. Woodward’s rec- 
ord and checked it. It shows that Pro- 
fessor Woodward was born in Arkansas 
and took his degree at Emory University 
in Georgia. He did his graduate work 
at the University of North Carolina. He 
taught at Georgia Tech, then at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, and following that at 
the University of Virginia. He has 
taught in Tennessee and Texas, and in- 
deed, throughout the South, and he is 
now professor of American history at 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
which is at least half a southern city. I 
want to be strictly accurate in what I 
say, and I must admit that he did lec- 
ture for a year at Oxford. But I do not 
consider this to be a disqualification but 
in fact the opposite. 

In fact, some of my best friends have 
been Oxford men. I submit, therefore, 
that Mr. Woodward is southern born, 
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raised, and educated, and almost his en- 
tire life has been spent in the South. If 
his credentials should be further ques- 
tioned, let it be recorded that one of his 
grandfathers fought in the Confederate 
Army for 4 years, and it is my impres- 
sion that he was wounded defending the 
Stars and Bars. Certainly, as a good 
southern soldier, he showed his patriot- 
ism by trying to kill as many northerners 
as he could. 

In view of all this, I think it must be 
admitted that Mr. Woodward comes to 
us with an impeccable record from the 
southern point of view. 

And now, what does this patriotic and 
learned son of the South tell us about 
the importance of the poll tax? He 
points out that the rise of the Farmers 
Alliance in the South in 1892 and par- 
ticularly in 1894 frightened the domi- 
nant economic and political groups of 
that region. 

These States had been run from 1877 
on—that was the year when Hayes with- 
drew the Federal troops—by the planter 
aristocracy, the big merchants, the 
bankers, the manufacturers, and the 
railroads. We sometimes think of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, or, as it became known 
in the West, the Populist movement, as 
purely a western movement; but it was 
probably stronger in the South than it 
was in the West. The Farmers’ Alliance 
sought, on the State level, more popular 
education, a reform of the tax struc- 
ture, control over railroad rates, and 
many other features. Nationally, the 
Populist Party which became its predom- 
inant political arm advocated a Fed- 
eral income tax, the direct primary and 
direct election of Senators, the na- 
tionalization of the railways, a Federal 
credit system, and other features 
thought at the time to be radical. 

The alliance also had a parallel Negro 
organization which at one time claimed 
almost a million members. This parallel 
Negro organization was kept separate for 
social purposes but cooperated closely in 
political and economic efforts. It worked 
with much the same objectives, and there 
was a general attempt on its part to unite 
the poor whites and Negroes upon a com- 
mon program of economic and political 
reform. 

The Populist movement functioned as 
a separate party in a number of Southern 
States; such as, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas, and, un- 
der the leadership of Ben Tillman, inside 
the Democratic Party in South Carolina. 
In 1894, the Populists sometimes in fu- 
sion with the Republicans, polled an ex- 
traordinarily high percentage of the vote 
in most of the Southern States. 


Percentages of votes for Populist and Fusion 
State tickets in 1894 


State: Percent 
Wit 4 27 
r 8. 54 

F K 44 
bg EERIE ee Le ee 21 
PRIS weve ea Rng Ses ree vintivsiian etic aimee 48 
tn T aes a 27 
Louisiana (1896) 222222 44 
2222 ĩð esos a asta ante ad age 36 


It will be seen that the Populist move- 
ment and the Republicans carried North 
Carolina. 
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At that time the Georgia movement 
was led by Tom Watson, who worked 
very closely with the Negroes. 

Alabama gave 48 percent of its votes 
for the Populist and Fusion State tick- 
ets. They nearly captured Alabama. 

This extraordinary showing frightened 
the dominant political and economic 
groups in the South, and they moved 
swiftly to defeat it. 

One of the two major devices which 
they used was to impose literacy tests to- 
gether with property and poll taxes. 
Mississippi had instituted this system 
earlier, in 1890, probably as a reaction to 
the Lodge bill. Other States began to 
follow suit, such as South Carolina in 
1895, Louisiana in 1898, North Carolina 
in 1900, Alabama in 1901, Virginia in 
1902, in the celebrated Virginia constitu- 
tional convention, Georgia in 1908, and 
Oklahoma in 1910. 

Other States which adopted the poll 
tax were Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Texas. In a relatively short time 
the whole South was covered with poll 
tax provisions, as well as with a web of 
other provisions. 

Professor Woodward’s comments on 
this device are penetrating: 

With its cumulative features and proce- 
dures artfully devised to discourage payment, 
the poll tax was esteemed, at first by some 
of its proponents as the most reliable means 
of curtailing the franchise not only among 
the Negroes but among objectionable whites 
as well (Woodward, “The Strange Case of 
Jim Crow,” p. 67). 


The second major device was to split 
the poor whites apart from the Negroes 
so that a political alliance between them 
would be impossible. This led to the 
passage of segregation laws and ordi- 
nances—with which we are dealing to- 
day—which, as Woodward shows, are of 
a far more recent date than is commonly 
believed. Racism was therefore substi- 
tuted for Populism, as an emotional driv- 
ing force for the poor whites. It was a 
tragedy that many of the popular lead- 
ers in the South accepted this substitute 
and pursued it vigorously. Ben Tillman, 
of South Carolina, may have been the 
most conspicuous; but Heflin, of Ala- 
bama; Vardaman, of Mississippi; and 
Jeff Davis, of Arkansas, were not far be- 
hind. Tom Watson, of Georgia—who 
early had been a most eloquent advocate 
of economic and other cooperation be- 
tween the races—held out against racism 
longer than most; but he finally suc- 
cumbed, and finally rode to political 
power upon the doctrine of white su- 
premacy in its most virulent form, em- 
bracing both anti-Negroism and anti- 
Semitism. 

The basic purpose of the poll tax was, 
therefore, not to raise revenue, as has 
been alleged, and as the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has 
suggested. It was designed, instead, to 
limit the franchise. It was intended to 
reduce the number of low-income citi- 
zens who could vote. It disenfranchised 
poor whites as well as poor Negroes. But 
since the Negroes were on the average 
much poorer than the whites, it disen- 
franchised more Negroes than whites. 

It was one of the devices used by the 
economic and political aristocracy of 
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the South to keep the rest of the South 
in subjugation. 

A web of other restrictions, such as 
property, literacy, ability to pass so- 
called citizenship tests, the “white pri- 
mary” and so forth, was also woven and 
still further restricted Negro suffrage; 
but it was made somewhat easier for 
the whites to penetrate these measures. 

The poll tax and its allied restrictions 
had the planned-for effect. Woodward 
states: 

In the seventies, eighties, and nineties, 
the Negroes voted in large numbers. White 
leaders of opposing parties encouraged them 
to vote and earnestly solicited their votes. 
Qualified and acknowledged leaders of south- 
ern white opinion were on record as saying 
that it was proper, inevitable and desirabie 
that they should vote. Yet after the dis- 
enfranchisement measures were 
around 1900, the Negroes ceased to vote. 
And at that time, qualified and acknowl- 
edged leaders of white opinion said, “It was 
unthinkable that they should ever be per- 
mitted to vote” (Woodward, “The Strange 
Case of Jim Crow,” p.91). 


Thus in Louisiana there were 130,300 
Negroes registered in 1897, but only 5,300 
in 1900, and 1,340 in 1904, or a decrease 
of approximately 129,000. The number 
of whites who were registered was also 
reduced by 72,000—from 164,000 to 92,- 
000—Woodward, “Origins of the New 
South,” pages 342-343. 

Following these measures of disen- 
franchisement, the percentage of voters 
who went to the polls decreased sharply. 
In Virginia, between 1892 and 1902, the 
vote for Congressmen fell off by 56 per- 
cent; in Alabama, the decrease was 60 
percent; in Mississippi, 69 percent; in 
Louisiana, 80 percent; and in North 
Carolina, 34 percent. Florida showed a 
decrease of 69 percent; Arkansas, of 75 
percent; Tennessee, of 50 percent; and 
Georgia, of 80 percent—Woodward, in 
the work cited, page 345. 

The net effect of all these restrictive 
provisions, of whick the poll tax was 
only one, was therefore to disenfranchise 
& large percentage of the voters, both 
black and white, but of course primarily 
black, for—as I have said—there were 
always escape hatches, under the liter- 
acy and property tests, through which 
the whites could be allowed to pass. 

But these restrictions, combined with 
the white primary and the one-party 
system, operate. to reduce the percent- 
age of those voting in the Southern 
States to the lowest levels in the coun- 
try. Senators and Representatives from 
the South came to be elected by rela- 
tively small constituencies. 

Iv. POLL TAX STILL A VEHICLE OF DISENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT 


In the 1930’s and 1940’s strong move- 
ments developed throughout the coun- 
try to abolish the poll tax. National ac- 
tion was proposed and defeated, but 
some State action followed. A good deal 
of the State action was in response to 
this and was an attempt to head off 
further northern efforts tc outlaw the 
poll tax, by national legislation. North 
Carolina had already led the way in 1920. 
Huey Long was instrumental in getting 
the poll tax repealed in Louisiana in 
1934; and I have often felt that the 
memory of Huey Long has perhaps been 
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somewhat unjustly attacked, for a 
large part of his program was an at- 
tempt to restore power to people who 
had been stripped of that power by the 
restrictive legislation of some 35 years 
before. 

Florida followed, in 1937, in repealing 
the poll tax, as the Senator from Florida 
has said. Georgia, under Ellis Arnall, 
abolished the tax in 1945; and then the 
movement halted for a few years. But 
in the early 1950's, after further national 
efforts had failed, South Carolina and 
Tennessee joined their sister States. But 
Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Texas stood fast. In three of 
these States—Virginia, Arkansas, and 
Texas—proposals to abolish the poll tax 
have been defeated; and those who now 
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enjoy the presently limited franchise 
seem to be reluctant to broaden it so to 
admit others. I think it is recognized 
that the chances for repeal in the other 
two States—Alabama and Mississippi— 
are slight. 

But, Madam President, this is not a 
small matter, because in 1960 these 5 
States had a total population of 21 mil- 
lion, or approximately 12 percent of the 
population of the United States. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a table which I have pre- 
pared, which shows the present poll tax 
provisions of these States. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE 6 
Maxi- How long Is recei 
Amount of Is tax cumulative and if so for mum before elec- | required to 
State poll tax per how jong (yes or no) State tion must prove eligi- 
year charge | poll tax be bility at 
paid 
Months 
Arkansas 1 ·ß.; . EE R 81. 00 ? Yes. 
Alabama . 0 X — 3 years preceding election 3.00 9 | No. 
Mississippi $2 plus 81 va years preceding election 4.00 9 | Yes. 
yi 

— SA ee 2 K 50 9 | Yes. 
Virginia. EYES $1.50..... — . * years preceding election 4. 50 6 | No.t 


1 In Virginia, receipt is only required to prove that voter mov ing from another county has paid poll tax there dur 
the 3 preceding years. >: aa * 


Source: Mollie Z. Margolin. 
Legislative Reference 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
defenders of the poll tax commonly lay 
great stress upon the relative smallness 
of the tax, as an argument that its pay- 
ment is not a deterrent to voting. It is 
pointed out that the poll tax in Arkansas 
is $1; that in Alabama, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia, it is $1.50; and that in Mississippi 
it is $2, plus another dollar. There is 
no one so poor, it is contended, that he 
cannot afford to pay from $1 to $2 for 
the privilege of voting. And if one does 
not pay it, the failure to do so is said 
to be proof that the citizen is indifferent 
to this privilege, and hence does not de- 
serve to be accorded it. 

It is no doubt true that the rise in the 
real ‘cane of southern people during 
the last 25 years has made the mere size 
poll tax less onerous than it was; 


the North and from the West have con- 
sistently voted for measures which would 
develop the economy of the South. We 
should realize, however, that between 20 
and 25 percent of the population of the 
country is still on a poverty level of 
existence, and can be accurately de- 
scribed as “ill fed, ill housed, and ill 
clothed.” The percentage in this class 
is, of course, appreciably greater in the 
South than for the Nation as a whole. 
When some 25 years ago, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in his inaugural 
address referred to “one-third of the 
Nation” as “ill clothed, ill housed, and 
ill fed,” apparently that was a some- 
what inaccurate statement, because the 
actual figures show that at that time 
approximately three-eighths of the peo- 


“Qualification of Voting,” 
Service, June 1961, 229 pages. Ogden, “Poll Tax in the 


summary of State laws, ete., Library of Con, 
South.“ sate 


ple of the Nation were in that condition. 
Of course since that time improvements 
have been made; but the percentage 
in the South is still appreciably greater 
than that in the North. 

In this connection let me point out 
that the title of Mr. Galbraith’s book, 
“The Affluent Society,” is in many re- 
spects perhaps an unfortunate one, for 
our society is not wholly an affluent 
one, and there are deep and wide pockets 
of great poverty and misery. Even the 
payment of a dollar or two is a heavy 
burden for an adult to bear in such a 
family, particularly when the benefits 
are at best intangible, and doubtless 
seem to many to be illusory. 

The poll tax deterrent is moreover 
compounded in the three States where 
the requirement is cumulative. In Ala- 
bama and Mississippi the tax must be 
paid for the 2 years prior to the year of 
election, and hence comes to a total of 
$3 and $4, respectively. 

I may say that until recently Alabama 
had a cumulative provision of 24 years, 
which meant that before one went on 
the rolls, he had to pay $36 before he 
could qualify. To the credit of Alabama, 
the 24-year cumulative provision has 
been abolished, but, even so, one must 
pay the tax for 2 years prior to the 
election. 

In Virginia, the cumulative require- 
ment is 3 years and the total is $4 50. 
Since a very large proportion of the 
citizens have not paid their poll tax, and 
are at present disqualified, they must 
therefore make a very sizable initial pay- 
ment to acquire eligibility. The cumula- 
tive requirement is therefore a further 
substantial deterrent. 
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Added to this is the fact that in three 
of the States—Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas—the poll tax must be paid 9 
months, and in Virginia 6 months, be- 
fore the election. It is difficult for the 
average citizen to remember that the 
payment is required that far in advance, 
and since there is very little publicity on 
this point, a citizen must be very alert in- 
deed to be able to qualify. The right to 
vote should not be made as difficult as 
that. It, of course, operates most se- 
verely against the poor, the less educated, 
and those most severely buffeted by the 
immediate problems of life. But the 
more absentminded also miss out. 

A final hurdle is set up in the three 
States which require the prospective 
voter to bring his poll tax receipt with 
him before he can vote. This is not only 
true in Texas and Arkansas, where no 
other registration is required, but also 
in Mississippi, where it is. It is very 
easy, therefore, for people who have paid 
the poll tax to forget that they must keep 
on their person the physical proof of this 
payment when they go to vote. This 
is particularly true because of the fact 
that this requirement tends to be ob- 
scured and not emphasized, so that it is 
very natural for the prospective voter to 
lose or mislay his receipt. 

All these plus other restrictions, to- 
gether with the absence of an effective 
two-party system, cause the 11 Southern 
States to be at the bottom of the list in 
the proportion of those of voting age 
who vote in general elections. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
covering the percentage of civilian popu- 
lation of voting age who voted in the 
presidential election of 1960 be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1960 election score board—How the States 
ranked in percentage of civilians of voting 
age who voted in the 1960 presidential 
election 


Rank State population | Total Per- 

of voting vote centage 

age 
1 | Idaho........... 372,000 | 300,451 | 80. 766 

2 | New 

Hampshire. 367,000 | 295,761 | 80.588 
e 469,000 | 374,981 | 79.953 
4 | North Dakota.. 350,000 | 278,431 | 79. 551 
5 | South Dakota.. 388,000 | 306,087 | 78. 831 
6 085,000 | 837, 781 77. 214 
7 003, 000 1, 541,887 | 76.978 
8 590, 000 1. 222, 883 | 76.910 
9 784, 000 2. 135,360 | 76,701 
10 230, 000 2, 469,480 | 76. 454 
669, 000 1, 273, 820 76. 321 
244, 000 4, 757, 394 76. 191 
533,000 | 405,534 | 76.085 
186,000 | 140,892 | 75.748 
264,000 | 196,683 | 74. 501 
574,000 | 421,767 | 73.478 
519,000 |3, 318,097 | 73. 425 
83, 000 60,762 | 73. 207 
007,000 | 736,246 | 73.112 
20 651, 000 | 1,934,422 | 72. 969 
703, 000 | 1,241,572 | 72.905 
22 373, 000 1. 729, 082 | 72. 864 
23 230,000 | 167,324 | 72.749 
24 827,000 2. 773,111 | 72.461 
25 387,000 | 277,579 | 71.725 
26 857,000 | 613,095 | 71.539 
27 833, 000 |4, 161, 859 71. 349 
28 , 089,000 | 775, 71. 208 
29 315,000 | 928,825 | 70. 633 
30 219, 000 |6, 507,082 | 70. 583 
31 „ 102, 000 8, 006, 541 70. 494 
32 „ 788, 000 7, 291,079 | 67. 584 
33 , 399,000 | 903,150 | 64.556 
34 491,000 | 311,118 | 63. 364 
35 174,000 | 107, 61. 647 
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1960 election score board—How the States 
ranked in percentage of civilians of voting 
age who voted in the 1960 presidential 
election—Continued 


Civilian 
Rank State population | Total Per- 
of voting vote centage 
age 
1, 876, 000 |1, 124, 462 | 59.939 
680,000 | 398,491 | 58.601 
1,819,000 1, 055, 349 58.017 
321,000 | 184, 745 57.552 
2, 521, 000 1, 368,966 | 54. 302 
2,079,000 1, 051, 792 50.591 
3, 009, 000 1, 544, 180 49. 828 
1,770,000 | 807,891 | 45. 604 
5, 329,000 |2,311,670 | 43,379 
1,029,000 | 428,509 | 41.643 
2,244,000 | 771,449 | 34.378 
1,227,000 | 386,687 | 31.514 
2,342,000 | 733,349 | 31.312 
1,825,000 | 564,242 | 30.917 
1, 163,000 | 298, 171 638 


before Subeo 
ment of Committee on the Judiciary, June 27, 28, ‘and 
29, 1961, pt. 2, p. 475. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Florida mentioned earlier, these figures 
show that the average for the country 
is a little over 70 percent. Idaho had 
the best record, with almost 81 percent 
voting. New Hampshire was next with 
over 80 percent. I am very happy that 
my own State was in the upper quarter. 
Illinois had 76 percent who voted and 
occupied 12th place despite the large 
proportion of our foreign-born popula- 
tion who are not yet citizens. But the 
11 States at the bottom are all Southern 
States. 

Thus, as the Senator from Florida 
mentioned, Alabama and Mississippi are 
at the very bottom, a little less than 26 
percent for Mississippi, and 31 percent 
for Alabama. 

While the percentages of participating 
voters is still low in all of the six non- 
poll-tax Southern States, they are higher 
than in the poll-tax States. But they 
are still very much below those of the 
Northern, Middle Western, and Western 
States. 

It is certain that the mere removal of 
the tax will not work wonders overnight, 
or perhaps even in the immediate future. 
It will merely remove one of the strands 
in the web of the poll-tax States which 
now hold down the voting. But the 
evidence seems to indicate that it would 
appreciably increase the number of men 
and women who would go to the polls. 

This can be shown by what happened 
to the rate of participation in a number 
of States after the repeal of the poll tax. 

In Louisiana, the average rate of par- 
ticipation in the gubernatorial primaries 
increased from 40.2 percent to 61.1 per- 
cent after repeal. In the senatorial 
primaries, the increase in the average 
rate was from 31.2 to 46.5 percent. 

In Florida the increase in the guber- 
natorial primaries was from 27 to 34.8 
percent, and in the senatorial primaries 
from 20.1 to 32 percent. 

In Georgia the repeal in 1945 of its 
cumulative poll tax resulted in a doubling 
of the number of voters, but this must 
be attributed in part to the collapse of 
the white primary and the introduction 
of the 18-year voting age. The average 
rate of turnout in Georgia gubernatorial 
primaries went from 16.9 to 30.3 percent. 
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In Tennessee, there was an average 
12-percent increase after repeal. 

Alabama’s reduction of its cumulative 
poll-tax requirement, which, as I have 
said previously, amounted to 24 years, 
resulted in a spectacular increase of one- 
third in the number of registered voters 
and a long-term 10-percent increase in 
voting in senatorial and gubernatorial 
primaries. 

Frederick D. Ogden, a southern polit- 
ical scientist, concludes that the repeal 
of the poll tax in general aided the 
movement for greater voting participa- 
tion which was already underway. The 
increase which the abolishment of the 
poll tax would effect would be, according 
to him, somewhere between 5 and 10 
percent. In my judgment, it might be 
higher. Certainly it would create 
several hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional voters. It might indeed cause 
many hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional voters to be added to the list. 

V. POLL TAX SHOULD BE ABOLISHED BY STATUTE 
RATHER THAN BY CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT 
The question is, then, What is the most 

effective way of removing this impedi- 

ment? 

I submit that the method of statutory 
enactment, once it were passed, would 
be far more effective than that of the 
proposed constitutional amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND]. In the first place, it would 
go into effect immediately across the 
Nation. The method of constitutional 
amendment is, on the other hand, at 
best slow and clumsy, while there is al- 
ways the strong possibility or probability 
that it would never be ratified at all. 

Let us consider the delay which a con- 
stitutional amendment would bring 
about. Thus, the 16th amendment took 
3% years to be ratified by the States 
after it was submitted to them by Con- 
gress. 

The 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th amend- 
ments each required only approximately 
a year, while final ratification of the 
2lst amendment took less than a year, 
but ratification of the 22d amendment 
required 4 years. 

Moreover, since the Holland amend- 
ment merely gives Congress the enabling 
power to pass a statute later, a further 
delay would necessarily occur after rati- 
fication. Indeed, unless the rules and 
procedures of the Senate are changed, 
a further filibuster might prevent such 
legislation from ever being passed. 

It is, however, highly questionable 
whether the amendment would ever be 
ratified by the States, for, as we all 
know, three-quarters of the States must 
approve an amendment before it can 
become a part of the Constitution. 
Therefore, if only 13 of the 50 States were 
to refuse or neglect to ratify such an 
amendment, it would not go into effect, 
no matter how small might be the popu- 
lation of those States or how restricted 
the numbers who actually took part in 
the electoral process. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I note that the Sen- 
ator has not referred to the District of 


Columbia voting amendment, which, as 
I recall, was ratified in about 9 months. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That involved some- 
what the same issue as would be involved 
in this proposed amendment. I do not 
know why the Senator omitted reference 
to that particular amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was an omis- 
sion. I am very glad to correct it. 

It is, of course, a certainty that the five 
States which now impose a poll tax, and 
whose presently eligible voters have re- 
fused to repeal it, would not vote to give 
to the Government in Washington the 
power to do that which they will not do 
for themselves. What, then, about the 
other six States of the Old South which 
do not have the poll-tax requirement? 
We can be quite certain that powerful 
and moving appeals will be directed at 
them in the name of their common past 
and their present sectional groupings. 
They will be asked if they are willing to 
allow the northerners and westerners in 
Washington, D.C., to dictate to their 
sister States what they shoulddo. “You 
may not believe in the poll tax,” they will 
be told, “but please do not put us under 
the alien hand of the Yankees in Wash- 
ington. Let us determine for ourselves 
what standards are to be followed inside 
our own States.” 

This will be reinforced by invocations 
to the mystical pathos of the lost cause. 
The voters of the six sister States will be 
reminded that their grandfathers fought 
together at Gettysburg and Lookout 
Mountain and shed their blood together 
for the Stars and Bars. 

The memory of Robert E. Lee, Jeffer- 
son Davis, Stonewall Jackson, and their 
lieutenants will be invoked once more. 
Once again traveler will make the sad 
journey back from Appomattox, and the 
tired and footsore soldier in the faded 
gray uniform will again return to find 
his home burned, his cattle killed, and 
his silver stolen. 

It will be almost impossible to resist 
such powerful emotional appeals as 
these, and it is doubtful whether a single 
one of the six remaining States of the 
Old South will have the temerity to 
ratify the Holland amendment. Almost 
certainly not more than one or two would 
do so. This would mean that the re- 
fusal to act of only two or a few more 
States would be sufficient to kill the 
amendment. In view of the sentiments 
of some of the border States and the 
close alliance of some of the smaller 
States with the South, this would be 
likely to happen. Therefore I strongly 
doubt whether the amendment would 
ever get the necessary ratifications. 
States which cast only about one-sixth 
of the vote in the presidential election of 
1960 would be able to defeat the will of 
States with five-sixths of the voters. 

Madam President, I now come to a 
delicate matter, but I think I am in con- 
formity with the established usages of 
the Senate: 

Since private conversations on this 
matter have been repeated on the floor 
of the Senate by those most anxious to 
observe the procedures of the Senate, I 
assume that it will not be amiss if I re- 
late a conversation which I had on this 
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subject with the senior Senator from 
Florida shortly after I came to the Sen- 
ate many years ago. When the Senator 
from Florida solicited my support for 
his amendment, I expressed my belief 
that it would be defeated because the 
Southern States would not ratify. I 
said I might look favorably upon the 
proposal if a hundred southern political 
leaders would sign a roundrobin letter 
stating that they would not only urge 
their respective State legislatures to 
ratify the amendment but also person- 
ally would pledge that they would work 
actively to that end. That challenge 
ended our conversation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
recall that the Senator from Florida 
told the Senator from Illinois that the 
Senator from Florida would appear be- 
fore his own State legislature and ask 
for ratification by his State of the 
amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not quite re- 
member that, but if the Senator from 
Florida so states, I am sure it is so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is in the Recorp 
in several places, during the course of 
the debates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Florida is a very truthful man. Of 
course we accept his statement. No one 
else has however come forward that I 
know of. 

It is certainly clear, from the way in 
which the current filibuster has been 
joined in by the overwhelming propor- 
tion of the southern Senators, that such 
a pledge will never be given, instead the 
congressional leaders from this section 
who are so generally esteemed at home 
can be confidently predicted to use their 
great influence against ratification just 
as they have used it to prevent even con- 
sideration of the amendment. 

To adopt the method of trying to 
abolish the poll tax by the route of a 
constitutional amendment is, therefore, 
in all probability, to lead us down a blind 
alley, to consume a great deal of precious 
time, and to lead only to ultimate frus- 
tration and defeat. 

If, however, we pass the statutory 
amendment advocated by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] and others 
of us, it would in the normal course of 
events go into effect immediately. If it 
were defied by some States, then court 
tests could be arranged fairly quickly and 
appeals decided. If the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the act, 
this would finish the matter, because I 
cannot believe that Southern States 
would defy the solemn judgment of the 
Court upon such a matter. 

There is another point which has been 
touched upon in the debate. That is, if 
we adopt the route of a constitutional 
amendment in the matter of the poll tax, 
it will be very difficult for us to use the 
method of statutory amendment as the 
administration intends in the case of 
helping to define the conditions under 
which the literacy test can be applied. 
The abandonment of the statutory 
amendment in the present case will be 
treated as indicating a disbelief in the 
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of many against a literacy test statute. 
Some of the proponents of the Holland 
amendment may justify it in the cloak- 
the alleged ground that it will 

be easier to pass it through Congress 
than it would be to enact a statute. It is 
hoped it will not be filibustered as hard 
a statutory enactment might be. It 


the Senator from Florida has 
While it is still not clear as to what 


ment method would be fought as bitterly 
as would be that of statutory enactment. 

It should also be remembered that 
there is a considerable body of opinion 
in Congress which, for reasons I have 
mentioned, is conscientiously opposed to 
the use of the constitutional amendment. 
This sentiment was strong enough 2 
years ago to prevent the Holland amend- 
ment from even being considered in the 
House. 

As the Senator from New York pointed 
out, the statutory method has been ap- 
proved on numerous occasions in the 
House. This opposition might likely be 
much stronger in the Senate than it was 
2 years ago. It should be remembered 
that a two-thirds vote of both Houses is 
necessary for Congress to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment for ratification 
to the States. Therefore, even if the op- 
position to the amendment in Congress 
were not able to muster a majority of 
the Members of either House, its Mem- 
bers might very well be able to obtain 
more than a third of the votes and hence 
to defeat the amendment. 

In contrast to all this, the method of 
legal enactment would only require a 
majority for it to be passed. In addi- 
tion, the Javits substitute has been pre- 
cisely tailored to meet the structural de- 
fects of the Holland amendment. 

I ask the sincere opponents of the poll 
tax to consider these tactical considera- 
tions very carefully before they conclude 
that the Holland tunnel is the best route 
to the desired destination. 

VI. DEFECTS IN THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND 
AMENDMENT 

This brings us to the crucial defects 
within the original Holland amendment 
itself which were not detected when this 
proposal was before us 2 years ago. 

I ask Senators to read the original sec- 
tion 2: 

Nothing in this article shall be construed 
to invalidate any provision of law denying 
the right to vote to paupers or persons sup- 


ported at public expense or by charitable 
institutions. 


When this section was first included 
in the Holland amendment a few years 
ago, I thought it referred to the largely 
inoperative pauper laws of nine States, 
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primarily in New England, and which 
are no real barrier to voting. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 
I thought at that time that there were 


Mr. HOLLAND. There are 12 States, 
3 in the South and 9 in other parts of 
the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I find that the Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. ‘The uniform state- 
ment. of all lawyers who have gone into 
that question is that each of the laws 
was passed in an effort to protect the 
purity of the ballot, because of the fact 
that people had voted against their 
will when they were inhabitants of a 
poorhouse or of a similar institution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Les. 

We have been trying to trace the his- 
tory of section 2. 

I think it is accurate to say that this 
provision was not included in earlier 
versions of the Holland amendment, and 
was first included in the measure pro- 
posed in the 83d Congress. It was in- 
cluded then without an explanation of 
the reason for its inclusion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator cer- 
tainly has not had an opportunity to 
read the record of the hearings. The 
Senator from Florida has very carefully 
explained, at the various hearings be- 
fore subcommittees of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the origin and 
the reason for the inclusion of that 
section. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was referring to the 
time when the measure was originally 
introduced. I was not aware of the fact 
that the Senator had given the reasons 
for its original adoption. When I studied 
this question last week in some detail 
there seemed to me to be some evidence 
that it was what was popularly known 
as a sleeper or joker. Let me say 
that I do not wish to question the in- 
tent of the Senator from Florida. I 
merely submit that the sweeping terms 
of the amendment would have en- 
couraged several States to disfranchise 
a much greater number of citizens than 
those who are now barred by the poll 
tax, because there was an explicit state- 
ment that the prohibitions against the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting were 
not to apply to property qualifications, to 
paupers, to those receiving public assist- 
ance, or to those supported by charita- 
ble institutions. 

For example, those who receive public 
relief, or what is known as general as- 
sistance, are certainly being “supported 
at public expense” and hence could be 
made ineligible to vote. Last November 
these numbered 394,000 cases in the 
country as a whole. Of those, 39,669 
were in the 11 Southern States, and 
13,429 were in the five poll tax States. 
Also, in November 1961 there were 2,- 
272,568 recipients of old-age assistance. 
These were also supported at public 
expense, both State and national, and 
hence could be disfranchised. No less 
than 891,045 of those were in the 11 
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States of the Old South and 170,274 were 
in the 5 poll tax States. 

Similarly during November of 1961 
there were 908,083 families in the coun- 
try receiving aid to dependent children. 
Of those 201,791 were in the Old South 
and 77,961 in the poll tax States. The 
mothers in those States could clearly 
have been made ineligible to vote.. While 
it is probable that those in receipt of old- 
age security payments toward which the 
aged persons had themselves contributed 
could not be held to be “supported at 
public expense,” this section could have 
been used to exclude the 64,000 who are 
now receiving benefits under the Kerr- 
Mills Act. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor is not presuming that merely because 
a State would have power to do what 
the Senator has suggested, the State 
would do it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, but a very explicit hint is 
given that if it wished to take that ac- 
tion, it could do so. I am speaking of 
the original Holland amendment. It 
specifically stated that it did not apply 
to paupers, to those receiving public as- 
sistance, or to those supported by char- 
itable institutions. So I should say the 
handkerchief was dropped, so to speak, 
and the legislature could take the hint 
very readily. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I believe I 
have heard of some people who were 
silly enough to suggest that such action 
ought to be taken, but I do not think 
those people have much chance of being 
effective. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They do not need to 
do it now, because they have a poll tax. 
But if the poll tax were abolished, they 
could obtain the same end by the other 
methods suggested. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
would be interested to know that in 
States where such provisions have exist- 
ed and exist now, either statutes clearly 
state or the courts have clearly held that 
the payment of Federal assistance can- 
not be held to create paupership such as 
is covered by the provisions of the 
laws of those States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I am trying to 
say is that the restrictions could be very 
readily tightened by further legislative 
enactment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. f yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Aside from the gen- 
erosity of the Senator in having said 
that he would not accuse the Senator 
from Florida of putting a sleeper in the 
amendment which I have presented, the 
Senator might also have commented that 
it would be practically impossible to put 
& sleeper in a bill of the import of the 
amendment before us that would fool 
100 Senators and, in 1960, would have 
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fooled them so badly that 72 Senators, 
including, I believe, the Senator from 
Illinois, voted for the measure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was more naive in 
1960 than I am today. I talked with 
several of the 68 sponsors of the Holland 
amendment. I pointed out section 2 
to them anc they said, “Good heavens. 
Did I sponsor section 2? I must have 
sponsored it in an unwary moment.” 

We all remember how the Bricker 


amendment came before the Senate with 


more than two-thirds of the Senators 
sponsoring the amendment. We all re- 
member how the discussion of the 
Bricker amendment developed. We 
could not muster a two-thirds vote be- 
cause a great many of the so-called 
sponsors had put their names on the 
amendment without knowing the full 
import of what had happened. 

The Senator from Florida has such a 
disarming manner and such a gentle 
and genteel approach with which he 
confronts his fellow Senators in the 
cloakroom that it is very hard to resist 
the seductive arguments which he ad- 
vances. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Tappreciate the kind 
words of the Senator from Illinois, even 
though he is slaying me with kindness. 
I invite his attention to the fact that 
the Senator from Florida has not lob- 
bied in behalf of his amendment. He 
has argued it in full and in the open 
at every hearing that was held. He has 
debated it in full on the floor of the 
Senate. He would have had to be very 
keen indeed to have fooled the former 
majority leader, the then Senator JOHN- 
son, and the minority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Minois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. He 
would have to be equally clever to have 
fooled the present majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
and the same minority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The Senator from Florida had a good 
amendment. He has retained more 
than 95 percent of it. He has omitted 
the part that he did omit against the 
specific request of the Department of 
Justice, because the Department pre- 
ferred my original amendment. There 
are those who thought that that factor 
might have been used to help defeat the 
measure, even as the Senator from Illi- 
nois, now when the provision about 
which he speaks does not even exist, is 
seeking to prevent Senators from fairly 
considering the present amendment. 

So apparently there was merit in the 
opinion of the majority leader and others 
that those provisions, though fair, and 
without great flaw of their own, might 
be used by Senators who favored some- 
thing else to put the original amend- 
ment in a false light. 

But the Senator comforts himself with 
the thought that even the Senator from 
Illinois voted for the measure in 1960. 
He appreciates that vote. He thinks it 
was based on sound conscience, and he 
regrets that the Senator from Illinois will 
not have an opportunity to vote for the 
precise amendment again, as he believes 
he would. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, I 
was trying to lay a historical basis for 
discussion on this point. Having de- 
tected the weaknesses I have indicated, 
and having consulted with some of my 
colleagues, I hac drafted a series of 
amendments to the Holland proposal 
which would have eliminated the ex- 
plicit encouragement which the original 
text of the Holland amendment gave to 
those devices. I was on my feet last 
night and on the point of offering such 
amendments when the Senator from 
Florida himself came forward with a re- 
vised draft, whick was identical with 
the amendments which I had prepared, 
with certain exceptions,- I thought it 
was a case of either conscious or un- 
conscious parallelism in action. 

It may be that in this whispering 
Chamber word gets around very rapidly 
as to what is intended. It is possible that 
the knowledge that these amendments 
would be offered by a bipartisan group 
of Senators may have caused the Sena- 
tor from Florida to back up and with- 
draw section 2. I do not know whether 
that is the case. However, I will say I 
am interested that there should be this 
parallelism of action. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to say to my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, that he should disabuse his 
mind thoroughly and completely of any 
such idea, because, as one who was very 
vitally interested in this legislation, and 
who held a series of meetings over the 
past 4 or 5 days, I assure the Senator 
that to the best of our knowledge we had 
no idea that any Member of the Senate 
was in the process of considering amend- 
ments to the proposal which finally 
emerged. That ought to be clear for 
the Record. If we had known about the 
Senator from Illinois considering such 
a proposal I am quite certain we would 
have gotten in touch with him in one 

way or another. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not say con- 
scious parallelism.” I said it might well 
have been “unconscious parallelism.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Just as the Senator 
has confessed that he did not know that 
the Senator from Florida had amended 
his amendment until it was presented 
to the Senate, so the Senator from Flori- 
da did not know that the Senator from 
Illinois had any intention of submitting 
his amendment. Not being gifted with 
the power of reading minds and not hav- 
ing been in close contact with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, I had 
no idea that our minds were running in 
the same direction, although I was very 
glad to learn, in the colloquy last night, 
that this was the fact, I thought that 
the fact that our minds were running in 
the same direction would lead the Sena- 
tor from Illinois to see the justice of the 
amendment. I still have hope for my 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I must say that the 
present draft is a distinct improvement 
over the first one. If the first draft had 
been continued in the form in which it 
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was originally submitted, I should have 
been conscientiously advised to oppose 
the amendment and to urge other Sena- 
tors to oppose it similarly. I would 
have made the frank statement that I 
am wiser now than I was in 1960, which 
in itself is an indication that we can im- 
prove with time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We all should admit 
that we can improve. However, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the 
original amendment to which the Sena- 
tor refers was submitted in 1953, and has 
been in that identical form from then 
until now. Therefore, it would not have 
taken any great prescience to learn what 
was in it in the intervening 9 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe 1960 was 
the first time that it came before the 
Senate. 

The statements of the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Illinois ap- 
pear in the colloquy in the final pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for yesterday. 

Iam not quite certain what the provi- 
sion with respect to the property quali- 
fication meant. There is the explicit 
provision in the original form of the 
amendment to permit a State to deny 
the right to vote to paupers and to 
persons supported in charitable insti- 
tutions, for example. 

The present draft is a distinct 
improvement. 

There is a point which I wish to em- 
phasize very strongly. While the new 
language does not encourage disqualifi- 
cation on all of these grounds, it most 
certainly does not forbid them. It is 
silent on these matters. It leaves, 
therefore, a constitutional vacuum into 
which States which want to restrict the 
franchise could move. Could they not 
impose rather severe property qualifica- 
tions, since this is not forbidden in the 
amendment? Could they not disqualify 
those on relief, since this is not forbid- 
den in the amendment? 

Could they not disqualify those re- 
ceiving old-age assistance, because this 
is not forbidden in-the amendment? 
The same would apply with respect to 
those receiving payments for dependent 
children or those living in old people’s 


homes. Disqualification on these 
grounds is not forbidden in the 
amendment. 


I believe ‘such disqualification would 
be against the spirit of the amendment, 
but would it be technically forbidden? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that exactly the 
same situation would exist if the Javits 
amendment were adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not quite. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad the Senator 
has brought up this very important 
point, and I am very glad that we can 
clarify the situation. In the first place, 
my amendment contains the words “or 
other tax or to impose a property quali- 
fication.” The language is found at page 
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2, lines 15 and 16. That is forbidden as 
a prerequisite for registering to vote or 
voting. 

That is the first point, and it is a very 
important point. 

In the second place, let us remember 
that what we do is to give us the flexi- 
bility of a statute, so that if there is 
abuse we can move into it and act on 
it; whereas what the Senator from 
Florida would have us do is take the 
constitutional amendment route. Then 
we are lashed to two propositions: First, 
that we then can implement whatever it 
says, and whatever it does not say we 
cannot implement. If we want to change 
it, we can only move by way of a con- 
stitutional amendment, because we have 
moved, in the first instance, by the con- 
stitutional amendment route. 

I respectfully submit that here is a 
very powerful reason why we should pro- 
ceed by the statutory route and not by 
the constitutional amendment route. I 
am very grateful to the Senator for 
bringing up this point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, I 
believe the Senator has made a very 
powerful argument. 

With the limited amount of time at 
our disposal, I certainly am not ready at 
this moment to propose a further 
amendment to the Holland amendment, 
which would specifically outlaw such at- 
tempts. A provision in the Constitution 
must be drafted with great care. We 
have largely met this difficulty in the 
statute which the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] is proposing, by out- 
lawing all property qualifications for 
voting. 

VII. ABOLISHMENT OF RESTRICTIONS ON VOTING 

FUNDAMENTALLY WILL CONTRIBUTE TO FREE- 

DOM AND DEMOCRACY 


Now, Madam President, if I may fin- 
ish, I would say that those of us who 
want to give all literate Americans the 
right to vote, whether they be black or 
white, and who desire that everyone may 
be treated as a child of the Divine Spirit, 
and consequently given an adequate op- 
portunity to develop educationally, eco- 
nomically, culturally, and politically, are 
always subject to two sets of criticism. 

On the one hand, we are accused of 
violating the rules, customs, and proce- 
dures of the Senate, which, as an emi- 
nent southern writer has correctly said, 
are the South’s revenge for Appomattox. 
Then close behind this criticism follows 
the charge that we are antisouthern and 
are trying to heap indignity and disgrace 
upon that section of the country. We 
are presented to the world and to the 
South as being brutally unchivalrous 
and as offending the unappeasable honor 
of the South. 

All this despite the fact that at no 
time has any member of the civil rights 
group attacked the South. We have, on 
the contrary, been careful to say that 
we in the North and the West have our 
weaknesses and sins on these matters as 
well, and that we should eliminate them 
in the North as rapidly as possible. We 
have not felt any self-righteousness, and 
I hope we have not expressed any. We 
have been careful indeed to point out 
that we of the North were delivered from 
the terrible curse of slavery not by any 


superiority in moral character but, in- 
fortunate accident of a 
and a less fertile soil. 
I hope I will not offend my southern 
I say that they are in a sense 
prisoners of history and geography. 
Madam President, we are trying, in 


the majority of the southern people but 
are, instead, imposed by a relatively 
small ippercrust who are dominant and 
who control overwhelmingly the agen- 


franchised majority of the South, both 
white and black alike. We want to open 
up the doors of more adequate education 
for the disinherited, both white and 
black alike. We want to open up the 
gates of opportunity so that the abili- 
ties of white and black alike may func- 
tion more effectively. To do all these 
things, we of the civil rights group in 
the North are willing to pay more taxes. 
For we know that in this Nation, we are 
brothers, one of another, and should 
help to bear the burden of the States 
which have a low income per capita. 

Yes, and we believe that if we can but 
put these programs into effect and ar- 
range a reconciliation between presently 
conflicting groups, we can free even 
those who now despise us from the ob- 
sessions which now possess them and so 
enable their natural and generous emo- 
tions and abilities to be devoted to con- 
structive ends. We seek to do this in 
the true spirit of friendship and with- 
out any sanctimonious self-righteous- 
ness. 

Perhaps we cannot convince our 
friends that this is so. There are vested 
interests in misunderstanding which are 
hard to supersede and it is difficult to 
keep on a friendly course when one’s 
motives and conduct are systematically 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. But 
we shall nevertheless keep on trying and 
if we should slip now and then, we ask 
to be forgiven. For that does not repre- 
sent the deepest desires of our hearts. I 
am not at all certain that the world as 
we know it will survive the possible 
Armageddon of a nuclear holocaust. If 
it does not, it is better for us to go out 
on a note of brotherhood rather than 
as querulous and hateridden creatures. 
And certainly our chances of survival are 
greater if we can be both free and united 
in brotherhood. For it is true now as it 
was in olden times that where there is 
no vision the people perish. 

If the poll tax is a restriction on voting 
rather than a qualification for voting, 
Congress could abolish it for Federal 
elections without violating the constitu- 
tional prohibition against the qualifica- 
tion for voters and electors for national 
office and State legislatures. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the whole Na- 
tion must be proud of the Senator from 
Illinois, whether one agrees with him or 
not, and grateful to him for the tone of 
what he has said. I, as also a person who 
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feels very strongly about these problems, 
as he does, represent a community which, 
on the whole, feels the same way. It is 
an enormous community, containing 10 
percent of the population of the United 
States. 

I wish to associate myself especially 
with the words “sanctimonious right- 
eousness.” I feel no such thing. We 
understand very deeply the reasons and 
the bases of the currents which are at 
work here; but J also feel, with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, that in a time of such 
peril, there is all the more reason for do- 
ing our utmost to sound the clarion call 
for morality and fidelity to the guaran- 
tees of our Constitution. 

The Senator from Illinois has made a 
trenchant speech. One could comment 
on it at great length. But if I did so, it 
would depreciate from the lofty tone 
which the Senator from Dlinois has used. 
So I leave it at that and express gratitude 
at being associated with a man of such 
luminous intelligence in a cause so 
worthy as this one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Madam President, we in Illinois know 
that we have many faults concerning 
this matter. We in the city of Chicago, 
which I love, know that in many respects 
we have fallen short of our ideals. How- 
ever, it is the intention of all our citi- 
zens to push forward and to remove these 
difficulties as rapidly as possible. They 
are difficulties which, in the main, are 
not legal, but social. All I seek to do is 
to attempt to remove some of the legal 
difficulties which are impediments, I 
hope very much that in the months and 
years ahead we may move forward. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] raises two 
fundamental questions: Whether the 
statutory approach to this proposal is 
constitutional; and whether, if the Sen- 
ate should adopi such an approach, Con- 
gress would be likely to complete action 
on it. 

I shall not add to the already con- 
siderable flow of words on this subject by 
discussing the constitutionality of the 
Senator’s amendment. I shall only state 
my conviction that the adoption of the 
statutory approach would be certain to 
delay the abolition of the poll tax as a 
prerequisite for voting. In my opinion, 
those who seek to end the poll tax will 
support the Holland amendment, and 
will oppose the statutory approach. 

Madam President, I move that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York be laid on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Montana withhold his 
motion for a moment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I withhold my motion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
wish the Recorp to reflect that the vot- 
ing package in respect to the implemen- 
tation of the recommendations of the 
Civil Rights Commission was introduced 
by my colleague from New York [Mr. 
KEATING). The only reason I have 
moved as I have with respect to the pro- 
posal now before the Senate is that I 
had done so once before, in 1960. So I 
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carry the matter on at this time. I 
simply desired that the Recorp be ex- 
plicit about that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. ; 

Madam President, I renew my motion 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York be laid on the table. 

Before the vote is taken, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam Presidert, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum cail be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
on the motion to lay on the table, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] are absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] is paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Cask! is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 32 Leg.] 
YEAS—59 

Aiken Hayden Moss 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bible Hickey Murphy 
Boggs Hill Muskie 
Burdick Holland Pearson 
Byrd, Va Hruska Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Randolph 
Cannon Jordan Robertson 
Carlson Kefauver Russell 
Chavez Kerr Saltonstall 
Cotton Long, Hawaii Smathers 
Curtis Long, La. Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Mansfield Sparkman 
Dworshak McClellan Stennis 
Eastland McGee Talm: 
Ellender McNamara Thurmond 
Engle Metcalf 

Miller Williams, Del 
Fulbright Monroney Yar 
Goldwater Morton 

NAYS—34 

Allott Case, N.J. Dodd 
Beall Ch Dougias 

Clark Fong 
Carroll Cooper Gruening 


Hartke Magnuson Smith, Mass, 
Humphrey McCarthy 8 
Jackson Morse Wiley 
Javits Neuberger Williams, N.J. 
Keating Pastore Young, Ohio 
Kuchel Pell 
Lausche Proxmire 

NOT VOTING—7 
Bartlett Capehart Young, N. Dak. 
Bennett Case, S. Dak. 
Butler Gore 


So Mr. MansFIEtp’s motion to lay 
the Javits amendment on the table 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
move to Jay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
should like to query the majority leader 
at this time as to whether he has can- 
vassed the situation so far as other 
amendments are concerned, and what 
the Senate may expect by way of busi- 
ness for the rest of the day. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
in response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, to he best 
of my knowledge I believe there will be 
only one other amendment, that to be 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH], and I am 
under the impression that will not take 
too much time. 

It is hoped, with the cooperation of the 
Senate, that it might be possible to fin- 
ish consideration of the pending busi- 
ness tonight, and I ask Senators to help 
the distinguished minority leader and 
me in trying to bring about that sort of 
conclusion. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT — AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
DEALING WITH POLL TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 29) pro- 
viding for the establishing of the former 
dwelling house of Alexander Hamilton as 
a national monument. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I call 
up my amendment in the nature of a 
substitute for the Holland amendment, 
which I sent to the desk this afternoon, 
and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut in the nature of a substitute for 
the so-called Holland amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to strike all after the resolving 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: . 

That the following articles are hereby pro- 
posed as amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States, both or either of which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 

-part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States within seven years from the date 
of their submission by the Congress: 
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“ARTICLE. — 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, for electors for President or Vice Presi- 
dent, or for Senator or Representative in 
Co. shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or any State by reason of 
failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

“ARTICLE — 

“The people of the District constituting 
the seat of the Government of the United 
States shall be entitled to elect two Members 
to the Senate and a number of Members to 
the House of Representatives equal to the 
number of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to which a State having the same 
population as such District would be en- 
titled. The Members authorized by this ar- 
ticle shall be elected at such time and in 
such manner, and the electors of such 
Members shall have such qualifications, as 
the Congress shall provide by law.” 


Mr. BUSH. Madam President, the 
purpose of the amendment is merely to 
give to the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which is the seat of government 
for the United States, an entitlement to 
elect two Members of the U.S. Senate 
and a number of Members of the House 
of Representatives equal to the number 
of Members of the House to which a State 
having the same population as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be entitled. 

(At this point Mr. METCALF assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to give the 
citizens of the District of Columbia, in 
the heart of the United States, the same 
consideration in respect to representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States 
as is given to the people of States which 
have lesser populations than that of the 
District of Columbia. 

In respect to that point, Mr. President, 
I comment that the population of the 
District of Columbia in the latest census 
was 763,000. States with lesser popula- 
tions than that included the following: 

Hawaii, with 632,000. 

Alaska, with 226,000. 

Wyoming, with 330,000. 

Idaho, with 667,000. 

Montana, with 674,000. 

North Dakota, with 632,000. 

South Dakota, with 680,000. 

Nevada, with 285,000, approximately 
one-third as many as the District of 
Columbia. 

Vermont, with 389,000. 

New Hampshire, with 606,000. 

Delaware, with 446,000. 

Each of these States which has a 
smaller population is represented in the 
U.S. Senate by two Senators and in the 
House of Representatives by at least one 
Representative. 

A year or two ago the Senate passed 
a constitutional amendment to permit 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
to vote for President and Vice President 
of the United States, but those citizens 
have no authority whatever to vote for 
members of the legislative branch. More 
than three-fourths of a million citizens 
of the Capital City of the United States 
are disfranchised so far as the legislative 
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branch of this Government is concerned. 
I think in simple equity the citizens of 
the Capital of the United States should 
have representation in the Congress. I 
believe this is a solution to the political 
problem which worries a great many 
people, including, I think, a large major- 
ity of voters in the District of Columbia. 

I have discussed this proposal with 
representatives of the District Govern- 
ment, with former representatives of the 
District Government, with residents of 
this community, and with some of the 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States. I introduced a measure to imple- 
ment this proposal on May 11, 1961. It 
was appropriately referred, I believe, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. There 
it has remained. Unfortunately, no 
hearings have been held on the measure. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I now bring it forward 
as an amendment to the pending pro- 
posal, so as to bring it to the attention 
of the Senate. More than three-quar- 
ters of a million citizens of the United 
States in the Nation’s Capital have no 
representation whatever in the Congress. 
It seems to me to be an appropriate 
time to bring the measure before the 
Congress, in the hope that if we do not 
get satisfactory action on it today at 
least we can focus our eyes on the im- 
portance of this question, and perhaps 
get a hearing on the bill as a separate 
proposal, so that it may receive the con- 
sideration to which I so firmly believe 
it is entitled. 

This is not a home rule bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not believe that the Congress 
is in the mood to pass such a proposal, 
or that the Congress thinks well of the 
idea of granting so-called home rule to 
the District of Columbia. I have reser- 
vations about that subject. At the pres- 
ent time I should not favor it. 

On the other hand, I see no reason 
why such a large body of our citizens, 
larger than the body of citizens in each 
of 11 States which have smaller popu- 
lations, should be disfranchised and not 
represented in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have great respect 
for the distinguished Senator, but I 
hope that he will not insist upon his 
amendment for the following reasons: 

In the first place, this proposal would 
be a radical departure from anything 
else in this Nation. It would give to the 
District of Columbia—which is not a 
State, which does not have a Governor, 
which does not have home rule, which 
cannot even pass its own ordinances— 
the same number of Senators and pro- 
portionately the same number of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives as 
every other State in the Nation has. 

I am told by the staff member who 
has been so ably advising the commit- 
tee headed so ably by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], that this 
matter has not been submitted to hear- 
ings. The Senator from Tennessee has 
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conducted very careful hearings on my 
proposal, not only in this Congress but 
also in prior Congresses. Many points 
of view have been aired upon the sub- 
ject. 

Because this is such a far-reaching 
provision, so completely different from 
anything now existent in this country, 
I hope the Senator will not insist upon 
his amendment, but will permit the sub- 
ject to be studied, as it deserves to be, 
by a committee in this Congress or in 
the next Congress. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I know his position is sin- 
cerely taken. 

Frankly, I do not see any reason why 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
should be deprived of representation in 
the Congress merely because it is a dis- 
trict and not a State. There are more 
than three-fourths of a million citizens 
in this city. They now can vote for 
President and Vice President of the 
United States, thanks to the action of 
the Congress, but they lack any way of 
expressing themselves in the halls of the 
Congress. It seems to me that is a per- 
fectly ridiculous situation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has more 
than 2 million citizens and does not 
have representatives in the House or in 
the Senate. 

In addition, I invite the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that recently we ex- 
tended the voting privilege to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Senator from 
Florida was one who voted for that 
measure. The States have approved the 
amendment. The citizens of the District 
of Columbia, like citizens anywhere else, 
now can vote for President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

I suggest that first there should be a 
little trial run, to see how the citizens of 
the District of Columbia, after such a 
long term of nonparticipation, show 
their attitude toward the National Gov- 
ernment. 

I insist that a measure of such far- 
reaching consequence should be sub- 
mitted to hearings. I commend to the 
Senator the careful hearings which are 
given uniformly by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and his able 
subcommittee. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. President, I shall yield at this time 
on this point to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, who has asked me to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator has 
said that the proposal was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, which is cor- 
rect. The measure was referred further 
to the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments. In the 86th Congress 
there were very full hearings on amend- 
ments concerning representation of the 
District. I think an amendment with 
respect to having representátion of the 
District of Columbia in the House of 
Representatives was presented by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Keatinc]. Extensive hearings were 
held. As I recall, the amendment was 
reported favorably by the subcommittee, 
and later it was joined with a constitu- 
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tional amendment I had proposed and 
the poll tax amendment, and then passed 
by the U.S. Senate. 

All of those proposals lost out in the 
House of Representatives, except the 
part relating to voting for presidential 
electors. 

In principle I agree with the Senator 
from Connecticut. I think the people 
of the District of Columbia should have 
some representation. I think, however, 
that perhaps it ought to be first in the 
House of Representatives, during a trial 
period, rather than the U.S. Senate 
initially. 

I say further to the Senator that there 
are other electoral reforms which I 
should like to see voted upon and ap- 
proved by the House, as well as by the 
Senate, and approved by three-fourths 
of the States, but I fear that if they were 
added to the pending joint resolution it 
might mean the defeat of the whole res- 
olution. 

So I think it is the part of wisdom to 
take them one by one. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
commend the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut for his initiative in presenting 
this amendment. He has had a long- 
standing interest in extending the fran- 
chise to people in the District of Colum- 
bia and in other measures to strengthen 
voting rights for all Americans. 

He was very much interested and ex- 
pressed that interest to me at the time 
referred to by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee when the opportunity 
came to present in behalf of myself, the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Beat] the constitutional amendment 
which for the first time allowed Ameri- 
cans residing in our Nation’s Capital to 
participate in the choice of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Under the pro- 
visions of our original amendment, the 
District of Columbia would have been 
given the same representation in the 
electoral college and in the House of 
Representatives which it would enjoy if 
the District were a State. 

The amendment passed the Senate in 
this form. Unfortunately, the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, and subse- 
quently the House itself, eliminated the 
provisions for representation in the 
House of Representatives and limited 
representation in the electoral college to 
a maximum of three, regardless of the 
population of the District. 

Since the District of Columbia under 
the present method of apportionment 
would have been entitled to at least four, 
and possibly five, electors if it were a 
State, the final amendment in effect 
made three-fourths or three-fifths citi- 
zens of Americans in the District of 
Columbia. I strongly objected at the 
time to this concept of “fractional” citi- 
zenship, which I still find abhorrent, but 
three-fourths or three-fifths citizenship 
is better than none, and for that reason 
no one who had the interest of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia residents at heart could 
vote against the final resolution. 
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The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] 
would provide for representation in the 
Senate, as well as the House. There is 
much logic in according the people of the 
District this consideration, since States 
with much smaller populations have 
both Senators and Representatives. 
However, our original amendment did 
not provide for Senate Members, and no 
hearings were held on this specific issue. 
I believe that we should have such hear- 
ings. If the question is not resolved 
today, I shall urge upon the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments, the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], who 
has always been very cooperative on 
these questions, that hearings be held in 
order to revive attention in the District 
of Columbia situation, which the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has so admirably 
done by offering the amendment, and to 
determine what further steps are neces- 
sary to complete the process begun by 
the 23d amendment, of bestowing full 
citizenship upon the people of the Dis- 
trict. As the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], has been a strong supporter 
of efforts of the kind proposed in the 
past. I have every reason to believe 
that he will be sympathetic to the point 
of view presented by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. I have an 
open mind on the conclusion of Sen- 
ators. I think that the District should 
have voting representation in the House 
of Representatives, and I for one, as a 
member of the committee, will be very 
much interested in hearing the views 
presented by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, who has focused our 
attention today on a pressing problem 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Con- 
necticut has made a very interesting 
argument. He has offered a very inter- 
esting amendment. However, I feel that 
despite his fine presentation, we should 
bear in mind that doubtless many of the 
750,000 residents of the District of 
Columbia vote in the various States from 
whence they have come, or at least they 
have a right to do so. I know that many 
residents here vote in my State of Ohio, 
casting absentee ballots. It is becoming 
easier for those who are away from their 
native States to cast ballots. I feel that 
that is a consideration we should have 
in mind. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut were offering an amend- 
ment dealing solely with representation 
in the House of Representatives on the 
basis of population, I might have an open 
mind on that question and, following 
hearings, I could see some merit to it. 
But in view of the fact that the District 
of Columbia belongs to all the States, 
that it is not a State of the Union, I want 
the. distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut to know that at this time I 
could not possibly go along with any 
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amendment that would give the District 
of Columbia two Members of the US. 
Senate. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I concur whole- 
heartedly in what the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keattnec] has said. If 
the amendment is not agreed to at the 
present time, as the Senator requested, 
we shall have ample hearings, because 
I am in full agreement with the general 
objective of representation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, that as- 
surance is very important to me. Did I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
Tennessee to say that if I request hear- 
ings on the bill which has been in his 
committee, he will see that public hear- 
ings are held and that appropriate 
witnesses frori the District of Columbia 
will be given an opportunity to testify 
on the bill at a public hearing? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That will be done. 
I cannot say exactly how soon it will 
be done because other hearings are 
planned, but it will be done as soon as 
we can get to it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in view of 
the assurance of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and in deference to 
my friend the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.tanp], who is the sponsor of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, and 
the comments of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Keattnc] also, as well as my 
own belief that a measure of the im- 
portance of the one before the Senate 
should have public hearings and that 
witnesses who have an equal and im- 
portant interest in such an amendment 
should be heard before the Senate is 
asked to vote upon it, I will not ask the 
Senate to act today on the amendment, 
and I now formally withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut withdraws his 
amendment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thought some confusion developed today 
on the vote to table the point of order. 
I think I am correct in summarizing the 
whole subject for the Record about as 
follows: 

First came the motion to consider 
Senate Joint Resolution 29 to provide a 
monument for Alexander Hamilton. 
That motion was roundly discussed. 
That was the motion to consider. 

There followed the Holland amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for all 
after the resolving clause. With respect 
to that amendment, a point of order 
was made by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

That point of order was laid on the 
table by the vote of the Senate. That 
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left. the Holland proposal pending be- 
fore the Senate. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] then offered a 
substitute, which changed the whole 
proposal from the status of a constitu- 
tional amendment to that of a legisla- 
tive proposal. That proposal, however, 
was voted down by the Senate. So the 
Holland proposal is before the Senate 
in proper form. 

It is not the number that counts. It 
is not the fact that we took Senate Joint 
Resolution 29 from a legislative proposal. 
It is the content and the subject matter 
of the resolution that really counts in 
determining its status as a constitutional 
proposal. 

There is no legislative matter included 
in the amendment that is presented be- 
fore us. There is no requirement for a 
presidential signature. 

There has been some question about 
all this, but I think I have stated the 
true state of affairs with respect to it. 
I wish the Chair would catechize the 
Parliamentarian to see whether the 
minority leader is correct in his state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states that the Senator from Mi- 
nois has correctly stated the situation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to add one 
further thing. The opinion of the At- 
torney General has been used very freely 
in a discussion on the Senate floor. I 
wish to read from the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary entitled Con- 
stitutional Amendments,” at page 12: 

The Constitution provides that “qualifica- 
tions” for voting for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be the same in each State 
as those for electing the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature, but Con- 
gress is empowered to regulate the “manner” 
of such elections. Is poll tax payment a 
“qualification” for voting or does its pay- 
ment go only to the “manner” of elections? 
This question was discussed at length In the 
printed hearings and the preponderance of 
legal opinion expressed to the subcommittee 
is that poll taxes are “qualifications” for vot- 
ing and can thus be eliminated at the Fed- 
eral level only by constitutional amend- 
ment. 


I respect the opinion of the Attorney 
General, but I submit to the Senate that 
there is expert legal opinion in other sec- 
tions of the country, much of which was 
presented to the subcommittee when 
this subject was under hearing and dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know the 
purpose of the rather remarkable post 
mortem which has just been delivered by 
the distinguished minority leader, acting 
as the coroner, for those of us who have 
opposed this legislation and this method. 
It is a rather remarkable performance, 
after the Senate has taken action, after 
the point of order has been made, and 
after the Senate has voted on the ques- 
tion, for the minority leader to seek 
confirmation of his position from the 
Parliamentarian. A great deal of time 
has elapsed, and a number of other ques- 
tions have been voted on. 

It seems to me that the distinguished 
minority leader might have sought con- 
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firmation before the vote. If he had 
done so, it might have been of assistance 
to other Members of the Senate. 

Evidently, his conscience was hurting 
him somewhat about having the rules of 
the Senate ravished in the manner in 
which they were ravished by the Senate. 
He therefore felt he must seek consola- 
tion, by some kind of confessional route, 
by getting the approval of the Parlia- 
mentarian of the Senate. 

Mr. President, we have seen a great 
many remarkable things transpire in the 
Senate. Yet this is the first time in 173 
years that the Senate has found it neces- 
sary to use the method it has used, which 
at best is a stretching of the rules of the 
Senate to an extreme to which they have 
never before been stretched in 173 years. 
It was the first time that this method 
had ever been employed in 173 years. 

I assure the Senate that this is not 
the first time Members of the Senate 
have been eager to submit constitutional 
amendments to the several States, and 
have used every device that was avail- 
able to them to have them submitted 
to the several States. 

As I understand, the minority leader 
had need to call on the Parliamentarian 
to say that he has cast a wise and proper 
vote. 

I respect the Parliamentarian of the 
Senate. However, I consult the Parlia- 
mentarian in advance, and if I have any 
information to transmit to the Senate, 
I transmit it before the vote, and do 
not wait until after a third reading of 
the bill, and after a number of amend- 
ments have been passed on. I do not 
wait until then to call on the Parlia- 
mentarian to say that I was correct in 
the position I took. 

The last vestige of the legislative pro- 
posal was extirpated, dug up, thrown 
away, and burned with the thorns in 
the effort of the proponents of this un- 
heard of procedure to give life, vitality, 
and propriety to this remarkable proce- 
dure that we have followed today. 

When the Senator from Illinois retires 
to his beautiful estate along the banks 
of the Shenandoah or Potomac, where 
the Senator lives, and picks up the prun- 
ing hook and prunes the bushes and 
burns the trash, he can imagine that 
he is also burning the last remnant of 
the legislative proposal that was called 
up and used as a vehicle to transmit a 
proposal to the Senate. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois feels 
better. I have no feeling of resentment, 
but I must comment on the fact that 
this has been a day of extremely unusual 
and remarkable events in the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
deeply distressed by the infelicity and 
pain that I have caused my distinguished 
friend and brother in the faith. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has 
caused me no pain. The only pain I felt 
was when the Senator voted wrong. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe I detected 
a note of pain and distress. However, I 
thought I should first invite my dis- 
tinguished friend from Georgia to come 
and share with me the beauties of what 
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he calls my estate, but which in reality 
is a very humble property on which I 
grow some flowers, some of which I ob- 
tained from Atlanta. I hope they will 
bring great comfort to me. So I hope 
the Senator from Georgia will come and 
share that comfort with me. 

I believe it is written in the Good Book, 
as my distinguished friend from Georgia 
knows, that one man clad in righteous- 
ness is a match for all the hosts of error. 

I believe that today we see righteous- 
ness triumphant, and the doing of a job 
that should have been done a long time 
ago. I know it brings pain. It is not 
unlike the labor that produces a new 
child in the world. Perhaps if this proc- 
ess is finally consummated, both in the 
House and in the Senate, the new child 
in the form of a world without a poll 
tax will have been born. Obviously that 
will be of some importance. 

So I am sure, Mr. President, that I 
have violated no rule. I am sure that 
my summation of the situation has been 
quite circumspect. I am equally sure 
that I detected some confusion earlier 
in the afternoon. I hope that now the 
votes will be correct, and that we can 
send this proposal off to the other branch 
of the Congress and wish it well. So I 
apologize if I have offended my affec- 
tionate friend. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the Senator from Illinois that I 
was not offended. I was shocked, 
astonished, and surprised, but I felt no 
offense. I have been around the Senate 
too long to take any offense whatever 
at any position which any other Senator 
takes. I hope the other 99 Members of 
this body will be as kind to me in not 
being offended at any position I may 
take. 

I thank the Senator for his very kind 
invitation to visit him at his cottage. I 
will accept the Senator’s modification. I 
thought it was a lovely home when I was 
privileged to visit in it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But modest. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Perhaps by some 
standards. Judging by homes where I 
come from, down in the country, the 
Senator has an elegant home. But I 
will accept the Senator’s standard con- 
cerning his own home. I appreciate the 
invitation to visit it and to share the 
glories of the flowers, the flora, and the 
fauna that may be on his lands. I ap- 
preciate the invitation, and I shall ac- 
cept it sometime. 

I will share with the Senator from Il- 
linois almost anything except an increase 
in the confusion that he has caused by 
the statement he has made in seeking 
to clarify the situation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Come with me to- 
night. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida 
adopted by a voice vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Before the third 
reading was had, the Senator’s amend- 
ment was adopted by a voice vote. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has the joint reso- 
lution been read the third time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution has been read the third 
time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. At what stage in the 
proceedings will the yea-and-nay vote 
occur, at which it must be determined 
that two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting have voted affirmatively in 
order to pass the joint resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next stage in the proceedings will be the 
vote on the passage of the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it appropriate at 
this time to ask for the yeas and nays 
on the passage of the joint resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on the 
passage of the joint resolution, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
ben ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GoRrE] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. GorE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the Senator from North Dako- 
ta [Mr. Loud] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] are paired 
with the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Younc]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Utah would each vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from North Dakota would 
vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 77, 
nays 16, as follows: 


[No. 33 Leg.] 
YEAS—77 

Aiken Clark Hickenlooper 
Allott Cooper Holland 
Anderson Cotton Hruska 
Beall Curtis Humphrey 
Bible Dirksen Jackson 
Boggs Dodd Javits 
Burdick Douglas Jordan 
Bush Dworshak Keating 
Byrd, W. Va. Engle Kefauver 
Cannon Fong Kerr 
Carlson Goldwater Kuchel 
Carroll Gruening Lausche 
Case, N.J Long, Mo. 
Chavez e Long, Hawaii 
Church Hayden Long, La. 


Magnuson Mundt Scott 
Mansfield Murphy Smathers 
McCarthy Muskie Smith, Mass 
McGee Neuberger Smith, Maine 
McNamara Pastore Symington 
Metcalf Pearson Wiley 
Miller Pell Williams, N.J 
Monroney Prouty Williams, Del 
Morse Proxmire Yarborough 
Morton Randolph Young, Ohio 
Moss Saltonstall 
NAYS—16 
Byrd, Va Hill Stennis 
Eastland Johnston Talmadge 
Ellender McClellan Thurmond 
Ervin Robertson Tower 
Fulbright Russell 
Hickey Sparkman 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bartlett Capehart Young, N. Dak. 
Bennett Case, S. Dak 
Butler Gore 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Metcatr in the chair). Two-thirds of 


the Senators present and voting having 
voted in the affirmative, the joint reso- 
lution is passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the preamble to the joint 
resolution be stricken out. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the title of the joint resolu- 
tion be appropriately amended. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
title was amended so as to read: “Joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, re- 
lating to the qualifications of electors.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND] leaves the Chamber, I should 
like to take this occasion to extend to 
him my congratulations for a job well 
done and to commend him for the fair- 
ness, tolerance, and understanding he 
has shown consistently over the past 2 
weeks of debate. 

I am sure my colleagues will realize 
that it was not easy for the senior Sen- 
ator from the State of Florida to take 
the position he took in relation to the 
proposed constitutional amendment 
which has just passed this body, but 
having had close dealings with him over 
the last 2 weeks especially, I have come 
to admire him and honor him. I think 
in what he has done he has represented 
the finest traditions of the Senate and 
he has shown courage which I think we 
should all take note of. 

Iam delighted we were able to pass the 
proposed constitutional amendment un- 
der the outstanding leadership of 
the Senator from Florida, and I com- 
mend him. It was a pleasure to serve 
in the ranks under his leadership. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, I ap- 
preciate more than I can say the kind 
words of the majority leader. I want 
to make it very clear to my colleagues 
that it would have been impossible to 
bring up the measure, much less pass 
it, without the very active help of the 
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majority and minority leaders. We ob- 
viously would not have been able to ac- 
complish what we have today without 
the great assistance of the majority 
leader of the Senate, which I appreciate. 


UNITED NATIONS BONDS PURCHASE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, while 
Senators are in the Chamber in con- 
siderable numbers, I should like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader about 
the program for tomorrow and the en- 
suing week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the intention 
of the leadership to have Calendar No. 
1246, Senate bill 2768, authorizing the 
purchase of United Nations bonds, laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1246, Senate bill 2768. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2768) to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States by authorizing the 
purchase of United Nations bonds and 
the appropriation of funds therefor, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with 
amendments, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I now 
renew my request in regard to the pro- 
grams for tomorrow and the ensuing 
week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
intend tomorrow to have the Senate 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, and also the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill. In order 
to do that, we shall temporarily lay aside 
the United Nations bond bill. 

As we proceed, we shall try to arrive 
at an appropriate procedure for the re- 
maining items on the calendar. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
the majority leader another question. 
Some Members on both sides, I am sure, 
will be absent from the city, beginning 
with the end of the week. The ques- 
tion of when a vote will be taken on 
the United Nations bond proposal and 
on the amendments thereto is of some 
concern. Perhaps that can be de- 
termined later, or perhaps the majority 
leader can advise us now on that point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my guess that there will be several 
days of debate on the United Nations 
bond issue bill. There are now on the 
calendar other measures to which we 
can attend. I hope that after consulta- 
tion with the distinguished minority 
leader and other interested Senators, if 
need be, and, that if at all possible, we 
can arrive at some sort of reasonable 
limitation of time for Monday next. 


UNITED NATIONS BONDS PURCHASE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask to have printed and 
to lie on the table amendments in the 
nature of a substitute for the United 
Nations bonds bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
make a brief statement about the nature 
of the proposed substitute. 

In the first place, it forgives or elimi- 
nates the debt the United Nations owes 
this country up until now, for the activ- 
ities of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East and the United 
Nations military operation in the Congo. 
I understand that amounts to approxi- 
mately $38 million. There is a provi- 
sion, however, that that amount shall be 
credited on any assessment which may 
be made at a later date against the 
United States. 


A second section provides: 

From and after the enactment of this act, 
no Official of the United States or any other 
person acting in behalf of the United States 
shall be authorized to permit the use of any 
military equipment or materiel belonging 
to the United States or to order the par- 
ticipation of any person serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States in any 
military action instituted by the United 
Nations unless and until such use or partici- 
pation has been authorized by a joint reso- 
lution of the Congress of the United States 
if the Congress shall be in session. When 
the Congress is not in session, the President 
of the United States by Executive order 
which shall be printed in the Federal Regis- 
ter, may loan military equipment or materiel 
not to exceed $15 million in value to the 
United Nations if the President finds and so 
declares that such loan is necessary and in 
the interests of the security of the United 
States. 


I shall not labor this subject at length 
this evening. My objection goes to the 
fact that the committee bill and the sub- 
stitute so ably argued by the Senator 
from Vermont would give the United Na- 
tions too much money. I have seen time 
and time again, from articles in the 
press, that the sale of bonds of $200 mil- 
lion would provide an advance reserve 
to use for situations similar to that in the 
Congo. 

It so happens that I was opposed to 
what took place in the Congo. I think 
military action there was ordered pre- 
maturely and before all the procedures 
for which the United Nations was created 
and which it was supposed to carry on 
had been exhausted. I regarded the 
first attack, at least, as an unnecessary 
act of aggression. I shall discuss that 
subject later. 

I have nothing against the officials of 
the United Nations, but I am one of the 
old-fashioned people who believe in the 
Constitution. We have had people en- 
gaged in war in the Congo. Call it what 
you please, it has been war. People have 
been killed and they have been shooting 
at each other with all the instruments 
they could get. 

I do not like to see men like Conor 
Cruise O’Brien have authority to com- 
mit this country’s resourccs to military 
action if Congress is in session. I think 
Congress ought to pass a joint resolu- 
tion on the subject. That is the heart of 
my substitute, and I shall discuss it at 
length at some later date. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will complete the 
question I started to ask the majority 
leader earlier. - Can he give us some idea 
when we may expect to take up the bond 
issue? Does he think it will be sometime 
tomorrow or Thursday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. My guess is that 
it will be Thursday, because in the mean- 
time there will be other business to at- 
tend to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will it probably be 
taken up tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Probably other 
business will be taken up tomorrow, and 
if any attention is given to the U.N. bond 
ma tomorrow, it will be of short dura- 

on. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will there be a 
morning hour tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Greek 
nation celebrated the 141st anniversary 
of its independence on Sunday, March 
25. On that day tribute was deservedly 
paid to the brave men who wrested lib- 
erty from the Ottoman Empire in 1921 
and the people of Greece have remem- 
bered again the many crises and hard- 
ships they have had to undergo in order 
to maintain their freedom. 

This determination to be free is a 
heritage also of ancient Greece which 
in many ways has become an integral 
part of Western civilization. Today 
Greece lives for its future, not its past, 
and its people are industriously building 
a nation with strong economic roots and 
a stable political base. The United 
States has contributed in substantial 
measure to the economic recovery of 
Greece from the ravages of World War 
TI and the bloody civil war that the Com- 
munists subsequently waged, and today 
Greece is a firm pillar of support for 
NATO. I am happy to join the Greek 
people in commemorating this 141st an- 
niversary of Greek independence and to 
assure them of continued support for 
their historic efforts to strengthen the 
— of their social and economic 

e. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION ON 
APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Supreme Court's decision in the Tennes- 
see apportionment case will meet with 
the approval of everyone who believes in 
giving full significance to the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment. 
The arbitrary setting of election districts 
by the State legislatures dilutes the right 
to vote as effectively as other more obvi- 
ous examples of disenfranchisement. 
Such practices violate not only the U.S. 
Constitution, but in many cases the con- 
stitutions of the very States in which 
such practices are most aggravated. 

This problem has been long neglected 
by the courts and the Congress, and for 
that reason many may have wrongly be- 
lieved that these unfair practices would 
be forever condoned. The Court's land- 
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mark decision should finally dispel any 
such illusions. 

I introduced last week a resolution 
authorizing the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to make a complete study of con- 
gressional and State election districts 
with a particular view of determining 
the advisability of Federal laws to cor- 
rect existing conditions. The Court’s 
decision gives immediacy to this pro- 
posal. Congress cannot afford another 
failure to help implement the law of the 
land, such as in the case of the school 
desegregation decision. 

We will not be doing justice to the 
guarantees in the Constitution of a re- 
publican form of government and of 
equal protection of the laws by petty cal- 
culations as to the number of Democrats 
and Republicans who would be affected 
by any adjustment of existing practices 
to the requirements of the Constitution. 
We are dealing with the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens, not with the interests of 
political parties. 

Moreover, I regard any generalizations 
as to which party would benefit from a 
fair apportionment as purely specula- 
tive. Recent studies show that in the 
last decade representation for our major 
cities actually has improved, while rep- 
resentation for our growing suburban 
population has rapidly deteriorated. It 
is evident that such studies that the 
suburbs of America, rather than the cit- 
ies, would be the most likely benefici- 
aries of an apportionment overhauling. 
But the more important consideration 
is the Constitution, and every American 
will benefit, whether he lives in a rural, 
suburban, or city area, from the knowl- 
edge that at long last we are giving 
meaning to the Constitution’s com- 
mands. 

I hope that there will be early action 
on my resolution and that Congress will 
make its full contribution to efforts to 
achieve fair representation for all 
Americans. 


A MISSED OPPORTUNITY IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
history of our efforts to save South Viet- 
nam will reveal some lost opportunities. 
One of the saddest of these lost opportu- 
nities came to my attention recently, for 
it was a program which, if vigorously 
supported a year ago, might have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the will and 
determination and ability of the people 
of South Vietnam to put up a strong de- 
fense against the guerrilla invaders. 

What I am referring to is this: Be- 
tween 40 to 70 percent of the people of 
South Vietnam are afflicted with an eye 
disease, called trachoma. Unless treated, 
the disease leads to blindness, perhaps 
one of the most fearful afflictions that 
can befall a person. Yet trachoma can 
be treated very easily and at relatively 
little cost. It can be cured or arrested 
with drugs and vitamins. 

For the last 2 years, a most successful 
eye clinic has been operated by the 
Catholic Relief Services with the serv- 
ices of four American volunteer ophthal- 
mologists. These ophthalmologists, one 
of whom was Dr. Elliott B. Hague of Buf- 
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falo, reported great success in curing 
trachoma and treating its complications. 
Dr. Hague has been in touch with me 
about his experiences. He served as a 
volunteer, with his wife who is a trained 
nurse, for several months at the eye 
clinic near Saigon. His own contribu- 
tion was substantial. He is determined 
now to do all he can to see that blind bu- 
reaucracy or perhaps prejudice in Wash- 
ington does not hinder the program 
further. 

What is needed is to put the program 
on a continuing basis for several years. 
In about 2 years, I am told, trachoma 
can be virtually wiped out, except for 
the refugees coming from Communist 
North Vietnam. Their condition usually 
reveals the hardship and deprivation 
characteristic of Communist countries 
and has served to spread trachoma in 
South Vietnam as well. 

Mr. President, to continue my tale of 
the lost opportunity—this program to 
wipe out trachoma was discussed with 
ICA and formally submitted to the Peace 
Corps. What was the result? Nothing. 
Absolutely nothing. I am informed that 
no formal response was ever received by 
Dr. Hague or by the Catholic Relief 
Services. 

Mr. President, I can only speculate on 
the reasons for missing out on a pro- 
gram that could have done so much for 
the South Vietnamese people. A new 
tendency seems to be developing in gov- 
ernment deliberately to exclude religious 
agencies from any participation in for- 
eign aid projects and even from useful 
and important volunteer services. The 
Peace Corps has publicly announced its 
plans not to work through any existing 
religiously affiliated group. It is most 
disturbing to think that foreign aid pro- 
grams or Peace Corps projects are 
judged not on their own merits but 
merely on the issue of whether a religious 
or church-affiliated group may, however 
remotely, also be involved in the project. 

This approach is unworthy of a great 
and free nation. To send American 
soldiers to fight and die in South Viet- 
nam, yet to ignore a project which might 
have a tremendously beneficial impact 
through the critical area merely because 
it was first set up by missionaries is 
shocking. It is widely resented and it is 
self-defeating. I am asking both AID 
and the Peace Corps for a full report as 
to why we let another significant oppor- 
tunity slip by us in South Vietnam and 
whether or not it was for such an igno- 
minious and unworthy motive. 

Finally, Mr. President, it is my under- 
standing that there will be another sub- 
mission of this project directly to AID 
representatives in Saigon and another 
attempt made to break through the maze 
of bureaucracy and perhaps prejudice 
that has beclouded the issue. I sincerely 
hope that this proposal will be given fair 
consideration and weighed on its own 
considerable merits and not on the scale 
of politics or prejudice. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—REPORT OF THE 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, care- 

ful reading of the report of the South- 
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ern Regional Council provides little basis 
for satisfaction in the progress being 
made in the field of civil rights. It does 
credit the administration with a strong 
sense of obligation to civil rights and 
this has led to widespread press reports 
that the council has lauded the Presi- 
dent’s accomplishments. This is not a 
fair appraisal of the council’s statement. 
On the contrary, it will be apparent to 
anyone who studies the report that there 
is much more criticism of unfulfilled 
promises and inadequate measures than 
ee is praise of new policies and prac- 
ces. 

The council points out, for example, 
that the same administration which re- 
quires every Government contractor to 
practice nondiscrimination, “spends 
enormous sums for university centered 
research, without care as to whether the 
institutions deny admission to Negro stu- 
dents and scholars.” It describes the 
Office of Education in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as 
“aloof” to the educational crisis in the 
Nation. It criticizes the failure of the 
administration to challenge the construc- 
tion of segregated hospital facilities un- 
der the Hill-Burton Act. It describes 
the refusal of the Department of De- 
fense to take steps to desegregate the 
National Guard as a “national scandal.” 
It pointedly discredits the reasons given 
by the President for refusing to issue 
an Executive order against discrimina- 
tion in Federal housing programs as he 
promised to do during the campaign. It 
notes critically that the administration 
has failed to support legislation to 
strengthen its “severely restricted” abil- 
ity to assist in efforts to desegregate our 
schools. 

It is true that the council gives the 
President abundant credit for some ac- 
complishments, good intentions and no- 
ble sentiments. This is encouraging, but 
it is no substitute for the full scope of 
positive action needed to accord to all 
our citizens their rights under the Con- 
stitution. 

The Commission on Civil Rights has 
outlined the Executive and legislative 
measures urgently needed to protect civil 
rights in America. The report of the 
Southern Regional Council in no way 
contradicts the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, but rather underscores their 
validity and necessity. I would hope that 
the council’s review of civil rights in 
our Nation will be an impetus for re- 
newed action rather than an excuse for 
complacency on this vital subject. 


RIGHT AND LEFT EXTREMISTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a sensible and balanced comment 
on certain extreme statements recently 
made by former Vice President Nixon in 
an attempt to polarize the John Birch So- 
ciety on the extreme right and the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action on the ex- 
treme left. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
editorial from the Minneapolis Star, 
dated March 16, 1962, entitled “Ex- 
tremists, Right and Left.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXTREMISTS, RIGHT AND LEFT 


Labels are often used carelessly by both 
sides in the current debate over political 
extremism in this country. 

One of the examples of such carelessness 
is the effort by some politicians to equate 
the rightwing extremism of the John Birch 
Society with the supposed leftwing ex- 
tremism of the Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

Former Vice President Nixon is the latest 
to make this comparison in a recent look at 
the political spectrum in this country. 

Yet is this a fair comparison? 

Those who read the writings of Robert 
Welch, the founder of the John Birch So- 
ciety, quickly come to the conclusion that 
Welch favors a totalitarian society of the 
right with himself as the leader. 

As Nixon pointed out, Welch’s words are 
those of a would-be dictator, and they 
leave members no choice but to agree with 
Welch and what he stands for or to quit 
the society. 

But what about the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action? Should it be regarded as an 
extremist organization that is as far from 
democracy on the left as the John Birch So- 
ciety is on the right? 

We do not think that the two organiza- 
tions are comparable. The Americans for 
Democratic Action is itself strongly anti- 
Communist. It was anti-Communist when 
it was formed in 1948 to oppose the Pro- 
gressive Party and the Progressive presi- 
dential candidate, Henry A, Wallace, and it 
still is anti-Communist. 

Back in 1948, the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action took a strong stand in favor of 
two anti-Communist programs proposed by 
President Harry S. Truman and widely sup- 
ported in the country. They were the 
Marshall plan and American aid to Greece. 
The Americans for Democratic Action since 
then consistently has supported American 
foreign aid programs and consistently has 
opposed communism, 

It is true, of course, that the Americans 
for Democratic Action does include New 
Dealers, Fair Dealers, New Frontiersmen and 
assorted other liberals. It is true, too, that 
it backs social reforms, many of which are 
opposed by middle-of-the-roaders and con- 
servatives. Thus it is easy for rightwingers 
who equate liberalism with socialism, and 
socialism with communism, to claim that 
the Americans for Democratic Action is as 
extreme in its leftwing philosophy as the 
John Birch Society is in its rightwing phi- 
losophy. 

But there is a significant difference that 
is frequently overlooked: The Americans for 
Democratic Action is in favor of working 
within the present democratic system in the 
United States and it seeks social reform 
through democratic processes. The same re- 
spect for democratic process cannot be 
claimed for a rightwing organization headed 
by a man who wants to be an American 
dictator. 

Who, then, are the leftwing extremists 
in the United States? They are the Com- 
munists themselves and those in Commu- 
nist-front organizations which support the 
Communists’ aims and goals. 

The Communists and their mouthpieces 
on the extreme left thus become the coun- 
terparts of the Birchers on the extreme right. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. This continued 
effort on the part of the rightwingers 
to confuse genuinely liberal groups with 
the Communist apparatus is a disserv- 
ice not only to the liberal groups them- 
selves, but also to our country. Clear 
thinking and clear identification are 
prerequisites for making mature, sound 
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judgments of national policy. Mr. 
Nixon’s attempt to smear the Americans 
for Democratic Action has been rightly 
challenged by a newspaper which can 
in no sense be termed a spokesman for 
the Democratic Party. 

The editorial speaks for itself, and Mr. 
Nixon speaks for himself; and in so doing 
he has done himself an injustice and a 
disservice. He has revealed a shocking 
lack of political understanding and re- 
sponsibility. We have the right to ex- 
pect better of a former Vice President. 
He should, and I believe does, know bet- 
ter than what his words would indicate. 

Mr. President, in my mind the edi- 
torial will be very helpful to people who 
seek to have a better understanding of 
some of the political forces at work in 
our country. As I said, the editorial has 
come from a newspaper that is relatively 
independent, but more often than not 
supports Republican candidates. 


PUBLIC WORKS TO STIMULATE 
ECONOMY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States in a letter 
to the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Public Works Committees outlined his 
request for a $600 million program to aid 
the economy. The letter of President 
Kennedy was in response to inquiries 
made to letters from the distinguished 
Representative JOHN BLATNIK, from 
Minnesota’s Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict, and from the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK]. The two 
gentlemen referred to, Representative 
BLATNIK and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], have both been 
very active in promoting long-term pub- 
lic works programs as a part of the 
overall national program to stimulate 
our economy to full employment and to 
maximum production. 

I am happy to be associated in this 
endeavor, having introduced in the Sen- 
ate a bill identical to that introduced by 
Representative BLATNIK. The two bills, 
the one in the House and the other in 
the Senate, follow the President’s earlier 
recommendations of standby authority 
for public works, with a commitment of 
up to $2 billion of public works programs 
which are already authorized under con- 
gressional action, the public works to be 
made available when there is a level of 
unemployment in the economy which is 
fixed by the proposed legislation, a level 
that would indicate the need for prompt 
action. 

The President became convinced that 
it was necessary to do more than merely 
have standby authority, and, therefore, 
as his letter of yesterday indicates, he is 
proposing some immediate action in the 
form of a $600 million program to aid 
the economy. 

I quote from the President’s letter, as 
follows: 

Our present problem is not, of course, one 
of nationwide recession. We have been mak- 
ing a strong recovery from the recession of 
1960-61. Gross national product rose from 
$501 billion in the first quarter of last year 
to $542 billion in the last quarter. Indus- 
trial production has risen 12 percent over the 
last 12 months. Disposable personal income 
per capita has passed the historic $2,000 
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milestone. Unemployment in the last year 
has declined from 6.9 percent of the labor 
force to 5.6 percent, and the number of per- 
sons at work has increased by more than 
1 million over a year ago. The recovery still 
has considerable distance to go before full 
employment is restored. But, despite the 
fact that our economic performance of the 
last 2 months has fallen below expectations, 
we look for a strong and continued expan- 
sion throughout the year and into 1963. 


The program of President Kennedy, 
in response to the inquiries of Mem- 
bers of Congress will do much, if acted 
upon promptly, to lend new vitality to 
the economy. The program is needed 
in areas of chronic unemployment. I 
am hopeful that the respective commit- 
tees of Congress will act quickly, be- 
cause every day of delay involves costs 
not only in terms of income, but also in 
terms of jobs and lost production. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of President Kennedy to the Senate 
and House Public Works Committees be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, along 
with an explanatory article, written by 
Joseph Loftus and printed in the New 
York Times of today. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


KENNEDY’s LETTERS ON JOB PLAN 


Iam transmitting herewith a draft of pro- 
posed legislation which would authorize im- 
mediate initiation of a $600 million capital 
improvements program in those sections of 
our country which have failed to share fully 
in the economic gains of the recovery from 
the recession of 1960-61. This proposal is 
in the form of an amendment to the pro- 
posed standby Capital Improvements Act 
of 1962, which I transmitted to the Congress 
on February 19 and which has since been 
referred to your committee as H.R, 10318 
(S. 2965) and other identical bills. 

The proposed standby Capital Improve- 
ments Act, together with the recommended 
standby temporary tax reduction authority 
and the pending bill to strengthen perma- 
nently our Federal-State system of unem- 
ployment insurance, would constitute a new 
and powerful arsenal of weapons to combat 
the recessions which periodically sap the 
vitality of our economy. The waste and dis- 
tress which characterize these periodic reces- 
sions can and must be abated. Passage of 
the recommended legislation will make pos- 
sible timely and effective action to reduce the 
severity and duration of future recessions. 

Our present problem is not, of course, one 
of nationwide recession. We have been mak- 
ing a strong recovery from the recession of 
1960-61. Gross national product rose from 
$501 billion in the first quarter of last year 
to $542 billion in the last quarter. Indus- 
trial production has risen 12 percent over 
the last 12 months. Disposable personal in- 
come per capita has passed the historic $2,000 
milestone. Unemployment in the last year 
has declined from 6.9 percent of the labor 
force to 5.6 percent, and the number of per- 
sons at work has increased by more than 1 
million over a year ago. The recovery still 
has considerable distance to go before full 
employment is restored. But, despite the 
fact that our economic performance of the 
last 2 months has fallen below expectations, 
we look for a strong and continued expan- 
sion throughout the year and into 1963. 


SERIOUS PROBLEMS REMAIN 
Although we do not today face a problem 
of general recession, the two recessions of 
the last 5 years—interrupted only by a short 
and incomplete recovery—have left in their 
wake serious problems of prolonged large- 
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scale unemployment and economic distress 
in hundreds of communities in all sections 
of the country. The roster of these com- 
munities includes large cities, smaller cities, 
and rural areas. The causes of their troubles 
are manifold—exodus of industry, displace- 
ment of labor by technological change, ex- 
cessive dependence on declining industries, 
influx of jobseekers, changing weapons re- 
quirements in military procurement, and 
chronic rural poverty. Whatever the cause, 
the results are the same—high and persistent 
urban unemployment or rural underemploy- 
ment. Continued economic expansion for 
the Nation as a whole will in time help to 
restore the prosperity of many of these areas. 
But their needs are urgent now, and further 
help should not be delayed until another 
recession threatens the whole economy. 

There are 852 localities which have been 
designated as redevelopment areas under the 
Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, and a 
further 106 communities which have been 
designated for 12 months or more as areas 
of substantial unemployment. There 958 lo- 
calities account for 38 percent of our popu- 
lation. In these areas, taken together, one 
out of 13 members of the labor force is un- 
employed, and the average unemployment 
rate is 33 percent higher than In the rest of 
the country. 


EIGHTY-TWO COMMUNITIES HELPED 


Most of these areas are eligible for as- 
sistance under the Area Redevelopment Act 
of 1961. Although the area redevelopment 
program is less than a year old, assistance 
has already been extended to 82 communities 
in 26 States. As this program gathers mo- 
mentum, more and more communities will 
be aided in their efforts to build a durable 
foundation for sustained local prosperity. 

The area redevelopment program, how- 
ever, is a continuing effort to help communi- 
ties to attract new and permanent jobs to 
solve their long-range economic problem; it 
is not primarily designed to provide immedi- 
ate relief of distress caused by unemploy- 
ment, or to assist in the general rehabilita- 
tion and improvement of public facilities. 
I believe that a further Federal effort is nec- 
essary, both to provide immediate useful 
work for the loyed and the under- 
employed, and to help these and other hard- 
pressed communities, through improvement 
of their public facilities, to become better 
places to live and work. 

Accordingly, I urged that we initiate as 
soon as possible a $600 million capital im- 
provements program in the redevelopment 
areas and in the communities which have 
been designated for 12 months or more as 
areas of substantial unemployment. Actual 
expenditures will depend upon the timing of 
congressional action. If legislation and the 
supporting appropriation are enacted 
promptly, expenditures under this program 
would be approximately $25 million in the 
remaining months of fiscal year 1962, $350 
million in fiscal year 1963, and $225 million 
in the early months of fiscal year 1964. 

SEEKS FEDERAL PROJECTS 

These funds would be allocated for Fed- 
eral capital improvements projects in eco- 
nomically depressed areas and for grants 
and loans to eligible States and localities for 
improvement of community facilities. Fed- 
eral grants to States and localities would 
range up to 50 percent of the cost of each 
project, and could be higher in certain ex- 
ceptional cases. Loans would be available to 
assist hard-pressed communities which 
would otherwise be unable to meet promptly 
their share of project costs. 

Projects under this program would be 
limited to those which could be initiated 
or accelerated within a reasonably short 
period of time and completed within 12 
months after initiation. Other limitations 
of the standby bill would also apply: For 
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example, projects could be approved only if 


with locally approved comprehensive de- 
velopment plans. 
LOCAL PROJECTS BACKED 


State and local capital improvements un- 
der this program would include such projects 
as water supply improvement; parks and 
other recreation development; sewerage 
systems and water pollution control; con- 
struction, rehabilitation and modernization 
of public buildings, such as hospitals and 
civic buildings; and road, street, airfield, and 
port improvement. Examples of Federal 
projects and programs would include con- 
servation activities to improve our public 
land, water, timber, fish and wildlife re- 
sources, and construction or improvement of 
laboratories, research and training facilities, 
and other public buildings. 

The standby capital improvements bill, 
and this proposal for an immediate public 
facilities program, are in my judgment of 
equal importance to the economic welfare of 
our Nation. The former would enable us 
more effectively to combat the waste and 
hardship of future recessions; the latter 
would bring new public facilities, new jobs, 
and new hope to those communities whose 
economic troubles have resisted the rising 
tide of national economic expansion. 


KENNEDY OFFERS NEw WorKS PLAN—18- 
MONTH Procram Soucut To INJECT $600 
MILLION IN 958 DEPRESSED AREAS 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


WasHINGTON, March 26.—President Ken- 
nedy urged on Congress today a fast-moving 
18-month, $600 million program of public 
improvements that would put thousands of 
Americans back to work in hard-pressed 
communities. 

“We do not today face a problem of gen- 
eral recession,” he said in letters to chair- 
men of the Senate and House Public Works 
Committees. But he said: 

“The two recessions of the last 5 years— 
interrupted only by a short and incomplete 
recovery—have left in their wake serious 
problems of prolonged large-scale unemploy- 
ment and economic distress in hundreds of 
communities in all sections of the country.” 

Job hunters would work on water supply 
improvement projects; parks and recreational 
developments; sewerage systems and water 
pollution control; construction, rehabilita- 
tion, and modernization of public buildings, 
such as hospitals and civic buildings; road, 
street, airfield, and port improvements. 


NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT LOCALITIES 
ELIGIBLE 


A total of 958 localities would be eligible 
to join the program. The total comprises 
852 communities designated as redevelop- 
ment areas under the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961 and 106 communities with an 
unemployment rate of more than 6 percent 
for over a year. 

The Federal Government, in general, would 
finance half the cost of the projects. In 
exceptional cases, where States or communi- 
ties cannot finance their share immediately, 
Federal loans would be available. 

The President’s plan is separate from the 
$2 billion public works authority he wants 
as a standby weapon if another recession 
threatens and the 4-year area redevelopment 
program that started in 1961. 

Republicans immediately grasped the 
political value of a program, sponsored by a 
Democratic administration, that would pump 
Federal money into communities in an elec- 
tion year. 

Representative James C. AUCHINCLOsS, of 
New Jersey, ranking Republican on the House 
Public Works Committee, said he recognized 
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the need to help the unemployed. But he 
said he was “reluctant to agree with the 
suggestion that the President of the United 
States be given sole authority to implement 


committee hearing where the President's 
labor and economic experts testified. He 
said: 

“Our country was founded as a Nation 
controlled by representative government, 
and we should keep it that way.” 

Republicans, in short, are fearful that the 
administration, if authorized to pick and 
choose among 958 needy localities, would 
be tempted to use political considerations 
in distributing Federal largess. 

Up for election this year are all seats in 
the House of Representatives, 37 Senate 
seats, and 35 governorships. 

Jonn W. McCormack, House Speaker, said 
he thought Congress would receive the Presi- 
dent’s program favorably. 

The President's request is timely and will 
be very helpful in those communities where 
there is chronic unemployment, he said. 


LABOR URGES ACTION 


Labor leaders have been pressing Mr. Ken- 
nedy to act in this field. They spent more 
than an hour with him on March 12 and 
left as pro-Kennedy as ever. George Meany, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, followed up with a letter to the Presi- 
dent last Wednesday. The President and his 
advisers met Thursday morning and agreed 
on the program. 

If Congress approves the program promptly, 
about $25 million in Federal money could be 
spent before June 30, when the fiscal year 
ends. 

The program proposes Federal outlays of 
$350 million in the next fiscal year and $225 
million in the early months of fiscal year 
1964. That would carry the program through 
the fall of 1963. 

The President’s small budget surplus for 
the next fiscal year would be imperiled by 
the projected spending of $350 million. This 
would reduce the estimated surplus to $113 
million—a sum that is more significant psy- 
chologically and politically than financially. 

The President, in his letters to committee 
chairmen, cited improvements in economic 
signs generally and added: 

“The recovery still has considerable dis- 
tance to go before full employment is re- 
stored. But, despite the fact that our eco- 
nomic performance of the last 2 months 
has fallen below expectations, we look for a 
strong and continued expansion throughout 
the year and into 1963.” 

Under the new program, projects would 
be limited to those that could be initiated 
or accelerated within a reasonably short pe- 
riod of time and completed within 12 months. 

Projects could be approved only if they 
were capable of meeting an essential public 
need and contributed significantly to the 
reduction of unemployment. The projects 
could not be inconsistent with locally ap- 
proved comprehensive development plans. 

The House Public Works Committee heard 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, Dr. 
Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, and David E. Bell, 
Budget Director, testify in favor of the new 
program and the standby public works. 

Republicans on the committee spoke more 
sharply of the standby program than of the 
new proposal. Under the standby plan, a 
certain level of unemployment would trigger 
the use of the $2 billion for public works 
for 1 year. 

The President would be able to take the 
funds allocated for other purposes, except 
for highway and other trust funds, and use 
them for capital improvements. Congress 
then would replace the money transferred by 
the President to the public works account. 
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Representative GORDON H. SCHERER, Re- 
publican, of Ohio, speaking with sarcasm, 
said he preferred the standby bill of Repre- 
sentative JoHN A. BLATNIK, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, to the administration proposal. 

“Mr. BLATNIK’s provides for direct back- 
door spending, yours in only a subterfuge,” 
he said. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The President 
points out that 852 localities have been 
designated as redevelopment areas under 
the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, 
and a further 106 communities have 
been designated for 12 months or more 
as areas of substantial unemployment. 
He further points out that 958 localities 
account for 38 percent of our population. 


THE SUPREME COURT’S OPINIONS 
ON THE TENNESSEE REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT CASE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to ex- 
cerpts from the Supreme Court’s opin- 
ions on the Tennessee reapportionment 
case. The distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Kreatinc] commented on 
the Supreme Court decision. I believe 
that this decision is among the most im- 
portant decisions to be handed down for 
many a generation. It will have an im- 
pact upon the economic, social, and po- 
litical life of our country. This goes far 
beyond what may be contemplated at 
this particular moment. The. decision 
will present a problem of implementa- 
tion. The Court’s decision provides the 
ways and means for implementation. 

In other words, Mr. President, re- 
apportionment will be required. Re- 
apportionment will be obtained, if need 
be, through the district courts by order 
of the district courts. I believe that the 
decision in this case is of such impor- 
tance that excerpts from the Court's 
opinions on the Tennessee reapportion- 
ment case should be made a part of the 
official record of the Congress. The de- 
cision may well stand with some of the 
great decisions of the Court, like the 
decision in McCulloch versus Mary- 
land; the decisions that related to the 
early New Deal measures, under the 
administration of Franklin Roosevelt; 
and the decision relating to the steel 
case as well as other decisions. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the Supreme Court 
opinions in this case, to which I have 
referred, be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. These excerpts will also 
include not only the majority opinion 
and the separate opinions of Justices 
Douglas, Clark, and Stewart, but also 
the dissenting opinions of Justices Har- 
lan and Frankfurter. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From SUPREME CourtT’s OPINIONS 
ON THE TENNESSEE REAPPORTIONMENT CASE 

Mr. Justice Brennan delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This civil action was brought under 42 
U.S.C., sections 1983 and 1988 to redress the 
alleged deprivation of Federal constitutional 
rights. The complaint, alleging that by 
means of a 1901 statute of Tennessee appor- 
tioning the members of the general assembly 
among the State’s 95 counties, ‘‘these plain- 
tiffs and others similarly situated, are denied 
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the equal protection of the laws accorded 
them by the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States by virtue of 
the debasement of their votes,” was dis- 
missed by a three-judge court convened un- 
der 28 U.S.C. 2281 in the middle district of 
Tennessee. The court held that it lacked 
jurisdiction of the subject matter and also 
that no claim was stated upon which relief 
could be granted (179 F. Supp. 824). We 
noted probable jurisdiction of the appeal 
(364 U.S. 898). We hold that the dismissal 
was error, and remand the cause to the dis- 
trict court for trial and further proceedings 
consistent with this. 

The General Assembly of Tennessee con- 
sists of the senate with 33 members and 
the house of representatives with 99 
members. 

Tennessee’s standard for allocating legis- 

lative representation among her counties is 
the total number of qualified voters resident 
in the respective counties, subject only to 
minor qualifications. Decennial reappor- 
tionment in compliance with the constitu- 
tional scheme was effected by the general 
assembly each decade from 1871 to 
1901. * * * The 1881 apportionment. In 
1901 the general assembly abandoned sepa- 
rate enumeration in favor of reliance upon 
the Federal census and passed the appor- 
tionment act here in controversy. In the 
more than 60 years since that action, all 
proposals in both houses of the general as- 
sembly for reapportionment have failed to 
pass. 
Between 1901 and 1961, Tennessee has 
experienced substantial growth and redis- 
tribution of her population. In 1901 the 
population was 2,020,616, of whom 487,380 
were eligible to vote. The 1960 Federal 
census reports the State’s population at 
3,567,089, of whom 2,092,891 are eligible to 
vote. The relative standings of the coun- 
ties in terms of qualified voters have changed 
significantly. It is primarily the continued 
application of the 1901 apportionment act 
to this shifted and enlarged voting popula- 
tion which gives rise to the present 
controversy. 


ACTION CALLED ARBITRARY 


Indeed, the complaint alleges that the 
1901 statute, even as of the time of its 
passage, “made no apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives and Senators in accordance with 
the constitutional formula but instead arbi- 
trarily and capriciously apportioned repre- 
sentatives in the senate and house without 
reference to any logical or reasonable for- 
mula whatever.” It is further alleged that 
“because of the population changes since 
1900, and the failure of the legislature to 
reapportion itself since 1901,“ the 1901 stat- 
ute became unconstitutional and obsolete. 
Appellants also argue that, because of the 
composition of the legislature effected by 
the 1901 apportionment act, redress in the 
form of a State constitutional amendment 
to change the entire mechanism for reap- 
portioning, or any other change short of 
that, is difficult or impossible. The com- 
plaint concludes that “these plaintiffs and 
others similarly situated, are denied the 
equal protection of the laws accorded them 
by the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States by virtue of the debase- 
ment of their votes.” They seek a declara- 
tion that the 1901 statute is unconstitu- 
tional and an injunction restraining the 
appellees from acting to conduct any further 
elections under it. They also pray that un- 
less and until the general assembly enacts 
a valid reapportionment, the district court 
should either decree a reapportionment by 
mathematical application of the Tennessee 
constitutional formula to the most recent 
Federal census figures, or direct the appellees 
to conduct legislative elections, primary and 
general, at large. They also pray for such 
other and further relief as may be appropri- 
ate. 
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Because we deal. with this case on appeal 
from an order of dismissal granted on appel- 
lees’ motions, precise identification of the 
issues presently confronting us demands 
clear exposition of the grounds upon which 
the district court rested in dismissing the 
case. The dismissal order recited that the 
court sustained the appellees’ grounds (1) 
that the court lacks jurisdiction of the 
subject matter, and (2) that the complaint 
fails to state a claim upon which relief can 
be granted.” 

In the setting of a case such as this, the 
recited grounds embrace two possible reasons 
for dismissal: 

First: That the facts and injury alleged, 
the legal bases invoked as creating the rights 
and duties relied upon, and the relief sought, 
fail to come within that language of article 
III of the Constitution and of the jurisdic- 
tional statutes which define those matters 
concerning which U.S. district courts are 
empowered to act. 

Second: That, although the matter is cog- 
nizable and facts are alleged which estab- 
lish infringement of appellants’ rights as a 
result of State legislative action departing 
from a Federal constitutional standard, the 
court will not proceed because the matter 
is considered unsuited to judicial inquiry or 
adjustment. 

We treat the first ground of dismissal as 
lack of jurisdiction of the subject matter. 
The second we consider to result in a failure 
to state a justiciable cause of action. 

The district court’s dismissal order recited 
that it was issued in conformity with the 
court’s per curiam opinion. The opinion 
reveals that the court rested its dismissal up- 
on lack of subject-matter jurisdiction and 
lack of a justicable cause of action without 
attempting to distinguish between these 
grounds, 

CITES COURT'S OPINION 


The court proceeded to explain its action 
as turning on the case’s presenting a ques- 
tion of the distribution of political strength 
for legislative purposes.” For, “from a re- 
view of (numerous Supreme Court) * * * 
decisions there can be no doubt that the Fed- 
eral rule, as enunciated and applied by the 
Supreme Court, is that the Federal courts, 
whether from a lack of jurisdiction or from 
the inappropriateness of the subject matter 
for judicial consideration, will not intervene 
in cases of this type to compel legislative re- 
apportionment” (179 F. Supp., at 826). 

The court went on to express doubts as to 
the feasibility of the various possible reme- 
dies sought by the plaintiffs (179 F. Supp., 
at 827-828). Then it made clear that its dis- 
missal reflected a view not of doubt that vio- 
lation of constitutional rights was alleged, 
but of a court’s impotence to correct that 
violation: 

With the plaintiffs’ argument that the Leg- 
islature of Tennessee is guilty of a clear vio- 
lation of the State constitution and of the 
rights of the plaintiffs the court entirely 
agrees. It also agrees that the veil is a seri- 
ous one which should be corrected without 
further delay. But even so the remedy in 
this situation clearly does not lie with the 
courts. It has long been recognized and is 
accepted doctrine that there are indeed some 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution for 
the violation of which the courts cannot give 
redress” (179 F. Supp., at 828). 

JURISDICTION ASSERTED 

In light of the district court's treatment 
of the case, we hold today only (a) that the 
court possessed jurisdiction of the subject 
matter; (b) that a justiciable cause of ac- 
tion is slated upon which appellants would 
be entitled to appropriate relief; and (e) be- 
cause appellees raise the issue before this 
Court, that the appellants have standing to 
challenge the Tennessee apportionment 
statutes. Beyond noting that we have no 
cause at this stage to doubt the district 
court will be able to fashion relief if viola- 
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tions of constitutional rights are found, it is 
improper now to consider what remedy would 
be most appropriate if appellants prevail at 
the trial, 


The district court was uncertain whether 
our cases withholding Federal judicial relief 
rested upon a lack of Federal jurisdiction or 
upon the inappropriateness of the subject 
matter for judicial consideration—what we 
have designated nonjusticiability. The dis- 
tinction between the two grounds is signifi- 
cant. In the instance of nonjusticiability, 
consideration of the cause is not wholly and 
immediately foreclosed; rather, the court’s 
inquiry necessarily proceeds to the point of 
deciding whether the duty asserted can be 
judicially molded. In the instance of lack 
of jurisdiction the cause either does not 
arise under the Federal Constitution, laws or 
treaties (or fall within one of the other 
enumerated categories of art. III, 2), or is 
not a case or controversy within the mean- 
ing of that section; or the cause is not one 
described by any jurisdictional statute. Our 
conclusion, see pages 22-49, infra, that this 
cause presents no nonjusticiable political 
question settles the only possible doubt that 
it is a case or controversy. Under the pres- 
ent heading of “Jurisdiction of the Subject 
Matter” we hold only that the matter set 
forth in the complaint does arise under the 
Constitution and is within 28 U.S.C. 1343. 

Article III, 2, of the Federal Constitution 
provides that “the judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority * * *.” 
It is clear that the cause of action is one 
which arises under the Federal statute which 
effects an appointment that deprives the 
appellants of the equal protection of the 
laws in violation of the 14th amendment. 
Dismissal of the complaint upon the ground 
of lack of jurisdiction of the subject matter 
would, therefore, be justified only if that 
claim were so attenuated and unsubstantial 
as to be absolutely devoid of merit (New- 
buryport Water Co. v. Newburyport, 193 U.S. 
561, 579), or “frivolous” (Bell v. Hood, 327 
U.S. 678, 683). That the claim is unsubstan- 
tial must be “very plain” (Hart v. Keith 
Vaudeville Exchange, 262 U.S. 271, 274). 
Since the district court obviously and cor- 
rectly did not deem the asserted Federal 
constitutional claim unsubstantial and 
frivolous, it should not have dismissed the 
complaint for want of jurisdiction of the 
subject matter. And of course no further 
consideration of the merits of the claim is 
relevant to a determination of the court's 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. 


FINDS MANY PRECEDENTS 


An unbroken line of our precedents 
sustains the Federal courts’ jurisdiction of 
the subject matter of Federal constitutional 
claims of this nature. The first cases in- 
volved the redistricting of States for the 
purpose of electing Representatives to the 
Federal Congress. When the Ohio Supreme 
Court against an attack for repugnancy to 
article I, 4, of the Federal Constitution, we 
affirmed on the merits and expressly refused 
to dismiss for want of jurisdiction in view 
of the subject matter of the controversy and 
the Federal characteristics which inhere in 
it” (Ohio ex rel. Davis v. Hildebrant, 241 
U.S. 565, 570). When the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court affirmed the dismissal of a suit 
to enjoin the secretary of state of Minnesota 
from acting under Minnesota redistricting 
legislation, we reviewed the constitutional 
merits of the legislation and reversed the 
State supreme court (Smiley v. Holm, 285 
U.S, 355). (And see companion cases from 
the New York Court of Appeals and the 
Missouri Supreme Court, Koenig. v. Flynn, 
285 U.S. 375; Carroll v. Becker, 285 U.S. 380.) 
The appellees refer to Colegrove v. Green (328 


U.S, 549), as authority that the district . 


court lacked jurisdiction of the subject mat- 
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ter. Appellees misconceive the holding of 
that case. The holding was precisely con- 
trary to their reading of it. Seven members 
of the Court participated in the decision. 
Unlike many other cases in this feld which 
have assumed without discussion that there 
was jurisdiction, all three opinions filed in 
Colegrove discussed the question. Two of 
the opinions expressing the views of four of 
the Justices, a majority, flatly held that 
there was jurisdiction of the subject matter. 
Mr. Justice Black joined by Mr. Justice 
Douglas and Mr, Justice Murphy stated: “It 
is my judgment that the district court had 
jurisdiction,” citing the predecessor of 28 
U.S.C. 1348(3), and Bell v. Hood, supra (328 
U.S., at 568). Mr. Justice Rutledge, writing 
separately, expressed agreement with this 
conclusion (328 U.S.). Indeed, it is even 
questionable that the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, joined by Justices Reed and 
Burton, doubted jurisdiction of the subject 
matter. Such doubt would have been in- 
consistent with the professed willingness to 
turn the decision on either the majority or 
concurring views in Wood v. Broom, supra 
(328 U.S., at 551). 


SIMILAR CASES NOTED 


Several subsequent cases similar to Cole- 
grove have been decided by the Court in 
summary per curiam statements. None was 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter (Cook v. Fortson, 329 U.S. 675; 
Turman v. Duckworth, ibid.; Colegrove v. 
Barrett, 330 U.S. 804; Tedesco v. Board of 
Supervisors, 339 U.S. 940; Remmey v. Smith, 
342 U.S. 916; Coz v. Peters, 342 US. 936; 
Anderson v. Jordan, 343 U.S. 912; Kidd v. 
McCanless, 352 U.S. 920; Radford v. Gary, 
352 U.S. 991; Hartsfield v. Sloan, 357 U.S. 916; 
Matthews v. Handley, 361 US. 127). 

Two cases decided with opinions after 
Colegrove likewise plainly imply that the 
subject matter of this suit is within district 
court jurisdiction. In MacDougall v. Green 
(335 U.S. 281), the district court dismissed 
for want of jurisdiction, which had been 
invoked under 28 U.S.C. 1343(3), a suit to 
enjoin enforcement of the requirement that 
nominees for statewide elections be sup- 
ported by a petition signed by a minimum 
number of persons from at least 50 of the 
State’s 102 counties. This court’s disagree- 
ment with that action is clear since the 
court affirmed the judgment after a review 
of the merits and concluded that the par- 
ticular claim there was without merit. In 
South v. Peters (339 U.S. 276), we affirmed 
the dismissal of an attack on the Georgia 
county unit system but founded our action 
on a ground that plainly would not have 
been reached if the lower court lacked juris- 
diction of the subject matter which al- 
legedly existed under 28 U.S.C. 1343 (3). The 
express words of our holding were that 
“Federal courts consistently refuse to ex- 
ercise their equity powers in cases posing 
political issues arising from a State’s geo- 
graphical distribution of electoral strength 
among its political subdivisions” (339 U.S., 
at 277). 

We hold that the district court has juris- 
diction of the subject matter of the Federal 
constitutional claim asserted in the com- 
plaint. 

STANDING 

A Federal court cannot “pronounce any 
statute, either of a State or of the United 
States, void, because irreconcilable with the 
Constitution, except as it is called upon to 
adjudge the legal rights of litigants in ac- 
tual controversies” (Liverpool Steamship Co. 
v. Commissioners of Emigration, 113 U.S. 33, 
39). Have the appellants alleged such a 
personal stake in the outcome of the con- 
troversy as to assure that concrete adverse- 
ness which sharpens the presentation of 
issues upon which the court so largely de- 
pends for illumination of difficult constitu- 
tional questions? This is the gist of the 
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question of standing. It is, of course, a 
question of Federal law. 

The complaint was filed by residents of 
Davidson, Hamilton, Knox, Montgomery, and 
Shelby Counties. Each is a person allegedly 
qualified to vote for members of the general 
assembly representing his county. These 
appellants sued “on their own behalf and 
on behalf of all qualified voters of their re- 
spective counties, and further, on behalf of 
all voters of the State of Tennessee who are 
similarly situated. The appellees are the 
Tennessee secretary of state, attorney gen- 
eral, coordinator of elections, and members 
of the State board of elections; the members 
of the State board are sued in their own 
right and also as representatives of the 
county election commissioners whom they 
appoint. 

We hold that the appellants do have stand- 
ing to maintain this suit. Our decisions 
plainly support this conclusion. Many of 
the cases have assumed rather than articu- 
lated the premise in deciding the merits of 
similar claims. And Colegrove v. Green, 
supra, squarely held that voters who allege 
facts showing disadvantage to themselves as 
individuals have standing to sue. A num- 
ber of cases decided after Colegrove recog- 
nized the standing of the voters there in- 
volved to bring those actions. 

These appellants seek relief in order to 
protect or vindicate an interest of their own, 
and of those similarly situated. Their con- 
stitutional claim is, in substance, that the 
1901 statute constitutes arbitrary and capri- 
cious State action, offensive to the 14th 
amendment in its irrational disregard of the 
standard of apportionment prescribed by 
the State’s constitution or of any standard, 
effecting a gross disproportion of representa- 
tion to voting population. The injury which 
appellants assert is that this classification 
disfavors the voters in the counties in which 
they reside, placing them in a position of 
constitutionally unjustifiable inequality vis- 
a-vis voters in irrationally favored counties. 
A citizen's right to a vote free of arbitrary 
impairment by State action has been judi- 
cially recognized as a right secured by the 
Constitution, when such impairment resulted 
from dilution by a false tally. (cf. United 
States v. Classic), 3113 U.S. 299; or by a re- 
fusal to count votes from arbitrarily selected 
precincts (cf. United States v. Mosley, 238 
U.S. 383), or by a stuffing of the ballot box 
(cf. Ex parte Siebold, 100 U.S. 371; United 
States v. Saylor, 322 U.S. 385). 

In holding that the subject matter of the 
suit was not justiciable, the district court 
replied on Colegrove v. Green, supra, and 
subsequent per curiam cases. The court 
stated: From review of these decisions there 
can be no doubt that the Federal rule is that 
the Federal courts will not intervene in cases 
of this type to compel legislative reappor- 
tionment” (179 F. Supp., at 826). We 
understand the district court to have read 
the cited cases as compelling the conclusion 
that since the appellants sought to have a 
legislative apportionment held unconstitu- 
tional, their suit presented a political ques- 
tion and was therefore nonjusticiable. We 
hold that this challenge to an apportionment 
presents no nonjusticiable political question. 
The cited cases do not hold the contrary. 

Of course the mere fact that the suit 
seeks protection of a political right does not 
mean it presents a political question, Such 
an objection “is little more than a play upon 
words.” (Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536, 
540). Rather, it is argued that apportion- 
ment cases, whatever the actual wording of 
the complaint, can involve no Federal con- 
stitutional right except one resting the 
guaranty of a republican form of govern- 
ment, and that complaints based on that 
clause have been held to present political 
questions which are nonjusticiable. 

It is apparent that several formulations 
which vary slightly according to the settings 
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in which the questions arise may describe a 
political question, although each has one or 
more elements which identifies it as essen- 
tially a function of the separation of powers. 
Prominent on the surface of any case held 
to involve a political question is found a 
textually demonstrable constitutional com- 
mitment of the issue to a coordinate political 
department; or a lack of judicially discover- 
able and manageable standards for resolving 
it; or the impossibility of deciding without 
an initial policy determination of a kind 
clearly for nonjudicial discretion; or the im- 
possibility of a court’s undertaking inde- 
pendent resolution without expressing lack 
of the respect due coordinate branches of 
government; or an unusual need for unques- 
tioning adherence to a political decision al- 
ready made; or the potentiality of embar- 
rassment from multifarious pronouncements 
by various departments on one question. 


DOCTRINE CLARIFIED 


Unless one of these formulations is inex- 
tricable from the case at bar, there should 
be no dismissal for nonjusticiability on the 
ground of a political question's presence. 
The doctrine of which we treat is one of 
political questions, not one of political cases. 
The courts cannot reject as no lawsuit a 
bona fide controversy as to whether some ac- 
tion denominated political exceeds constitu- 
tional authority. 

We come, finally, to the ultimate inquiry 
whether our precedents as to what consti- 
tutes a nonjusticiable political question 
bring the case before us under the umbrella 
of that doctrine. A natural beginning is to 
note whether any of the common character- 
istics which we have been able to identify 
and label descriptively are present. 

We find none: The question here is the 

of State action with the Federal 
Constitution. We have no question decided, 
or to be decided, by a political branch of 
government coequal with this court. Nor 
do we risk embarrassment. of our Govern- 
ment abroad, or grave disturbance at home 
if we take issue with Tennessee as to the 
constitutionality of her action here chal- 
lenged. Nor need the appellants, in order 
to succeed in this action, ask the court to 
enter upon policy determinations for which 
judicially manageable standards are lacking. 
Judicial standards under the equal protec- 
tion clause are well developed and familar, 
and it has been open to courts since the 
enactment of the 14th amendment to de- 
termine if on the particular facts they must, 
that a discrimination reflects no policy, but 
simply arbitrary and capricious action. 


CALLS RELIANCE FUTILE 


This case does, in one sense, involve the 
allocation of political power within a State, 
and the appellants might conceivably have 
added a claim under the guaranty clause. 
Of course, as we have seen, any reliance on 
that clause would be futile. But because 
any reliance on the guaranty clause could 
not have succeeded it does not follow that 
appellants may not be heard on the equal 
protection claim which in fact they tender. 
True, it must be clear that the 14th amend- 
ment claim is not so enmeshed with those 
political question elements which render 
guaranty clause claims nonjustiflable as 
actually to present a politicai question it- 
self. But we have found that not to be the 
case here. 

We conclude then that the nonjusticiabil- 
ity of claims resting on the guaranty clause 
which arises from their embodiment of ques- 
tions that were thought political, can have 
no bearing upon the justiciability of the 
equal protection claim presented in this 
case. Finally; we emphasize that it is the 
involvement in guaranty clause claims of 
the elements thought to define political 
questions, and -no other feature, which 
could render them nonjusticiable. Specif- 
ically, we have said that such claims are 
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not held nonjusticiable because they touch 
matters of State governmental organization. 
Brief examination of a few cases demon- 
strates this. 

When challenges to State action respect- 
ing matters of the administration of the 
affairs of the State and the officers through 
whom they are conducted have rested on 
claims of constitutional deprivation which 
are amenable to judicial correction, this 
court has acted upon its view of the merits 
of the claim. For example, in Boyd v. Ne- 
vraska e rel. Thayer (143 U.S. 135), we 
reversed the Nebraska Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion that Nebraska’s Governor was not a 
citizen of the United States or of the State 
and therefore could not continue in office. 
In Kennard v. Louisiana ex rel. Morgan (92 
U.S. (1 Otto) 480), and Foster v. Kansas ex 
rel. Jonston (112 U.S. 201), we considered 
whether persons had been removed from 
public office by procedures consistent with 
the 14th amendment's due process guaranty, 
and held on the merits that they had. And 
only last term, in Gomillion v. Lightfoot 
(364 U.S, 339), we applied the 15th amend- 
ment to strike down a redrafting of munic- 
ipal boundaries which affected a discrim- 
inatory impairment of voting rights, in the 
face of what a majority of the court of ap- 
peals thought to be a sweeping commitment 
to State legislatures of the power to draw 
and redraw such boundaries. 


DEPRIVATION ASSERTED 


Gomillion was brought by a Negro who 
had been a resident of the city of Tuskegee, 
Ala., until the municipal boundaries were 
so recast by the State legislature as to ex- 
elude practically all Negroes. The plaintiff 
claimed deprivation of the right to vote in 
municipal elections. The district court's 
dismissal for want of jurisdiction and fail- 
ure to state a claim upon which relief could 
be granted was affirmed by the court of ap- 
peals. This court unanimously reversed. 
This court’s answer to the argument that 
States enjoyed unrestricted control over mu- 
nicipal boundaries was: 

“Legislative control of municipalities, no 
less than other State power, lies within the 
scope of relevant limitations imposed by the 
U.S, Constitution. The opposite conclusion, 
urged upon us by respondents, would sanc- 
tion the achievement by a State of any im- 
pairment of voting rights whatever so long as 
it was cloaked in the garb of the realinement 
of political subdivisions. It is inconceivable 
that guarantees embedded in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States may thus be ma- 
nipulated out of existence. (364 U.S. 344- 
345.) 

Since, as has been established, the equal 
protection claim tendered in this case does 
not require decision of any political ques- 
tion, and since the presence of a matter 
affecting State government does not render 
the case nonjusticiable, it seems appropriate 
to examine again the reasoning by which 
the district court reached its conclusion that 
the case was nonjusticiable. 

We have already noted that the district 
court’s holding that the subject matter of 
this complaint was nonjusticiable relied 
upon Colegrove v. Green, supra, and later 
cases. Some of those concerned the choice 
of members of a State legislature, as in this 
case; others, like Colegrove itself and earlier 
precedents (Smiley v. Holm, 285 U.S. 355, 
Koenig v. Flynn, 285 U.S. 375, and Carroll v. 
Becker, 285 U.S. 380), concerned the choice 
of Representatives in the Federal Congress. 
The court followed these precedents in Cole- 
grove although over the dissent of three of 
the seven justices who participated in that 
‘decision. On the issue of justiciability, all 
four justices comprising a majority relied 
upon Smiley v. Holm, but in two opinions, 
one for three justices, 328 U.S. 566, 568, 
and a separate one by Mr. Justice Rutledge, 
328 U.S. 564. 
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Indeed, the refusal to award relief in Cole- 
grove resulted only from the controlling view 
of a want of equity, Nor is anything con- 
trary to be found in those per curiams that 
came after Colegrove. This court dismissed 
the appeals in Cook v. Fortson and Turman 
v. Duckworth (329 U.S. 675, as moot. Mac- 
Dougall v. Green (335 U.S. 281), held only 
that in that case equity would not act to 
void the State’s requirement that there be 
at least a minimum of support for nominees 
for statewide office, over at least a minimal 
area of the State. Problems of timing were 
critical in Remmey v. Smith (342 U.S. 916), 
dismissing for want of a substantial Federal 
question a three-judge court’s dismissal of 
the suit as prematurely brought (102 F. 
Supp. 708); and in Hartsfield v. Sloan (357 
U.S. 916), denying mandamus sought to com- 
pel the convening of a three-judge court— 
movants urged the court to advance consid- 
eration of their case “inasmuch as the mere 
lapse of time before this case can be reached 
in the normal course of business may defeat 
the cause, and inasmuch as the time prob- 
lem is due to the inherent nature of the 
case. South v. Peters (339 U.S. 276), like 
Colegrove, appears to be a refusal to exercise 
equity’s powers; see the statement of the 
holding, quoted, supra, page 17. 

Tedesco v. Board of Supervisors (339 U.S. 
940), indicates solely that no substantial 
Federal question was raised by a State court’s 
refusal to upset the districting of city coun- 
cil seats, especially as it was urged that there 
was a rational justification for the challenged 
districting. (See 43 So. 2d 514.) Similarly, 
in Anderson v. Jordan (343 U.S.), it was cer- 
tain only that the State court had refused 
to issue a discretionary writ, original man- 
damus in the Supreme Court. That had 
been denied without opinion, and of course 
it was urged here that an adequate State 
ground barred this court’s review. And in 
Kidd y. McCanless (200 Tenn. 273, 292 S.W. 
2d 40), the Supreme Court of Tennessee held 
that it could not invalidate the very statute 
at issue in the case at bar, but its holding 
rested on its State law of remedies, i.e., the 
State view of de facto officers, and not on 
any view that the norm for legislative appor- 
tionment in Tennessee is not numbers of 
qualified voters resident in the several coun- 
ties. Of course this court was there pre- 
cluded by the adequate State ground, and 
in dismissing the appeal (352 U.S. 920), we 
cited Anderson, supra, as well as Colegrove. 
Nor does the Tennessee court’s decision in 
that case bear upon this, for Just as in Smith 
v. Holm (220 Minn, 486, 19 N.W. 2d 914), and 
Magraw v. Donovan (163 F. Supp. 174, 177 
F. Supp. 803), a State court's imability to 
grant relief does not bar a Federal court's 
assuming jurisdiction to inquire into alleged 
deprivation of Federal constitutional rights. 
Problems of relief also controlled in Rad- 
ford v. Gary (352 U.S. 911), affirming the 
district court’s refusal to mandamus the 
Governor to call a session of the legislature, 
to mandamus the legislature then to appor- 
tion, and if they did not comply, to manda- 
mus the State supreme court to do so. Last- 
ly, Colegrove v. Barrett (330 U.S. 804), in 
which Mr, Justice Rutledge concurred in 
this court’s refusal to note the appeal from 
a dismissal for want of equity, is sufficiently 
explained by his statement in Cook v. Fort- 
son, supra: “The discretionary exercise or 
nonexercise of equitable or declaratory judg- 
ment jurisdiction in one case is not prece- 


dent in another case where the facts differ” 


(329 U.S., at 678, n. 8). 

We conclude that the complaint’s allega- 
tions of a denial of equal protection present 
a justifiable constitutional cause of action 
upon which appellants are entitled to a trial 
and a decision. The right asserted is within 
the reach of judicial protection under the 
14th amendment. 
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The judgment of the district court is re- 
versed and the cause is remanded for further 
proceedings consistent with this opinion. 

Reversed and remanded. Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker did not participate in the decision of 
this case. 

(Mr. Justice Clark, concurring.) 

One emerging from the rash of opinions 
with their accompanying clashing of views 
may well find himself suffering a mental 
blindness. The court holds that the ap- 
pellants have alleged a cause of action. How- 
ever, it refuses to award relief here—al- 
though the facts are undisputed—and fails 
to give the district court any guidance what- 
ever. One dissenting opinion, bursting with 
words that go through so much and con- 
clude with so little, condemns the majority 
action as “a massive repudiation of the ex- 
perience of our whole past.” Another de- 
scribes the complaint as merely asserting 
conclusory allegations that Tennessee’s ap- 
portionment is incorrect, arbitrary, obsolete, 
and unconstitutional. I believe it can be 
shown that this case is distinguishable from 
earlier cases dealing with the distribution of 
political power by a State, that a patent 
violation of the equal protection clause of 
the U.S. Constitution has been shown, and 
that an appropriate remedy may be formu- 
lated. 


I 


I take the law of the case from MacDougall 
v. Green (335 U.S. 281 (1948)), which in- 
volved an attack under the equal protection 
clause upon an Illinois election statute. The 
court decided that case on its merits with- 
out hindrance from the political question 
doctrine. Although the statute under at- 
tack was upheld, it is clear that the court 
based its decision upon the determination 
that the statute represented a rational State 
policy. It stated: y i 

“It would be strange indeed, and doctri- 
naire, for this court, applying such broad 
constitutional concepts as due process and 
equal protection of the laws, to deny a State 
the power to assure a proper diffusion of po- 
litical initiative as between its thinly popu- 
lated counties and those having concen- 
trated masses, in view of the fact that the 
latter have practical opportunities for ex- 
erting their political weight at the polls not 
available to the former” (id., at 284). 

The other cases upon which my brethren 
dwell are all distinguishable or inapposite. 
The widely heralded case of Colegrove v. 
Green (328 U.S. 549 (1946)) * * * which 
the Court was bobtailed but in which there 
was no majority opinion. Indeed, even the 
political question point in Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter’s opinion was no more than an al- 
ternative ground. Moreover, the appellants 
did not present an equal protection argu- 
ment. While it has served as a Mother 
Hubbard to most of the subsequent cases, I 
feel it was in that respect ill-cast and for 
all of these reasons put it to one side. 
Likewise, I do not consider the guaranty 
clause cases Lased on article I, 4, of the 
Constitution, because it is not invoked here 
and it involves different criteria, as the 
Court’s opinion indicates. Cases resting on 
various other considerations not present 
here, such as Radford v. Gary (352 U.S. 991 
(1957)) (lack of equity); Kidd v. McCanless 
(352 U.S. 920 (1956)) (adequate State 
grounds supporting the State judgment); 
Anderson v. Jordan (343 U.S. 912 (1952)) 
(adequate State grounds). 


11 


The controlling facts cannot be disputed. 
It appears from the record that 37 percent 
of the voters of Tennessee elect 20 of the 33 
senators while 40 percent of the voters elect 
63 of the 99 members of the house. But 
this might not on its face be an invidious 
discrimination (Williamson v. Lee Optical 
of Oklahoma, 348 U.S. 483, 489 (1955)), for 
a “statutory discrimination will not be set 
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aside if any state of facts reasonably may be 
conceived to justify it.” McGowan v. Mary- 
land (366 U.S. 420, 426 (1961)). 

It is true that the apportionment policy 
incorporated in Tennessee’s constitution, 
i.e., statewide numerical equality of repre- 
sentation with certain minor qualifications, 
is a rational one. On a county-by-county 
comparison a districting plan based thereon 
naturally will have disparities in representa- 
tion due to the qualifications. But this to 
my mind does not raise constitutional prob- 
lems, for the overall policy is reasonable. 
However, the root of the trouble is not in 
Tennessee’s constitution, for admittedly its 
policy has not been followed. The discrimi- 
nation lies in the action of Tennessee's as- 
sembly in allocating legislative seats to 
counties or districts created by it. Try as 
one may, Tennessee’s apportionment just 
cannot be made to fit the pattern cut by its 
constitution. This was the finding of the 
district court. The policy of the constitu- 
tion referred to by the dissenters, therefore, 
is of no relevance here. We must examine 
what the assembly has done. The frequency 
and magnitude of the inequalities in the 
present districting admit of no policy what- 
ever. * * * The apportionment picture in 
Tennessee is a topsy-turvical of gigantic 
proportions. * * * 

It leaves but one conclusion; namely, that 
Tennessee’s apportionment is a crazy quilt 
without rational basis. * * * 

As is admitted there is a wide disparity 
of voting strength between the large and 
small counties. Some samples are: Moore 
County has a total representation of 2 
with a population (2,340) of one-elev- 
enth of Rutherford County (25,316) with 
the same representation; Decatur County 
(5,563) has the same representation as 
Carter (23,303) though the latter has four 
times the population; likewise, Loudon 
County (13,264), Houston County (3,084), 
and Anderson County (33,990) have the same 
representation, I. e., 1.25 each, * * + 

The truth is that—although this case 
has been here for 2 years and has had over 
6 hours’ argument (three times the ordinary 
case) and has been most carefully con- 
sidered over and over again by us in con- 
ference and individually—no one, not even 
the State nor the dissenters, has come up 
with any rational basis for Tennessee’s ap- 
portionment statute. 

Although I find the Tennessee apportion- 
ment statute offends the equal protection 
clause, 1 would not consider interven- 
tion by this court into so delicate a field 
if there were any other relief available to 
the people of Tennessee. But the majority 
of the people of Tennessee have no “prac- 
tical opportunities for exerting their politi- 
cal weight at the polls” to correct the exist- 
ing invidious discrimination. Tennessee has 
no initiative and referendum. I have 
searched diligently for other practical oppor- 
tunities present under the law. I find none 
other than through the Federal courts. The 
majority of the voters have been caught 
up in a legislative straitjacket. Tennessee 
has an informed, civically militant elector- 
ate and an aroused popular conscience, but 
it does not sear the conscience of the 
people’s representatives. This is because the 
legislative policy has riveted the present 
seats in the assembly to their respective 
constituencies, and by the votes of their 
incumbents a reapportionment of any kind 
is prevented. The people have been re- 
buffed at the hands of the assembly; they 
have tried the constitutional convention 
route, but since the call must originate in 
the assembly it, too, has been fruitless. 
They have tried Tennessee courts with the 
same result and Governors have fought the 
tide only to flounder. It is said that there 
is recourse in Congress and perhaps that 
may be, but from a practical standpoint this 
is without substance. To date Congress 
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has never undertaken such a task in any 
State. We therefore must conclude that 
the people of Tennessee are stymied and 
without judicial intervention will be sad- 
dled with the present discrimination in the 
affairs of their State government. 


mr 


Finally, we must consider if there are any 
appropriate modes of effective judicial re- 
lief. The Federal courts are, of course, not 
forums for political debate, nor should they 
resolve themselves into State constitutional 
conventions or legislative assemblies. Nor 
should their jurisdiction be exercised in the 
hope that such a declaration, as is made to- 
day, may have the direct effect of bringing 
on legislative action and relieving the courts 
of the problem of fashioning relief. To my 
mind this would be nothing less than black- 
jacking the assembly into reapportioning the 
State. If judicial competence were lacking 
to fashion an effective decree, I would dis- 
miss this appeal. However, like the Solicitor 
General of the United States, I see no such 
difficulty in the position of this case. One 
plan might be to start with the existing 
assembly districts, consolidate some of them, 
and award the seats thus released to those 
counties suffering the most egregious dis- 
crimination. Other possibilities are present 
and might be more effective. But the plan 
here suggested would at least release the 
stranglehold now on the assembly and per- 
mit it to redistrict itself. 

In this regard the appellants have pro- 
posed a plan based on the rationale of state- 
wide equal representation. Not believing 
that numerical equality of representation 
throughout a State is constitutionally re- 
quired, I would not apply such a standard 
albeit a permissive one. Nevertheless, the 
dissenters attack it by the application of the 
Harlan adjusted total representation for- 
mula. The result is that some isolated in- 
equalities are shown, but this in itself does 
not make the proposed plan irrational or 
place it in the crazy quilt category. Such 
inequalities, as the dissenters point out in 
attempting to support the present appor- 
tionment as rational, are explainable. More- 
over, there is no requirement that any plan 
have mathematical exactness in its applica- 
tion. Only where, as here, the total picture 
reveals incommensurables of both magni- 
tude and frequency can it be said that there 
is present an invidious discrimination. 

In view of the detailed study that the 
court has given this problem, it is unfor- 
tunate that a decision is not reached on 
the merits. The majority appears to hold, at 
least sub silentio, that an invidious discrimi- 
nation is present, but it remands to the 
three-judge court for it to make what is 
certain to be that formal determination. It 
is true that Tennessee has not filed a formal 
answer. However, it has filed voluminous 
Papers and made extended arguments sup- 
porting its position. At no time has it been 
able to contradict the appellants’ factual 
claims; it has offered no rational explana- 
tion for the present apportionment; indeed, 
it has indicated that there are none known 
to it. In view of all this background I doubt 
if anything more can be offered or will be 
gained by the State on remand, other than 
time. Nevertheless, not being able to muster 
a court to dispose of the case on the merits, 
I concur in the opinion of the majority and 
acquiesce in the decision to remand. How- 
ever, in fairness I do think that Tennessee 
is entitled to have my idea of what it faces 
on the record before us and the trial court 
some light as to how it might proceed, 

As John Rutledge (later Chief Justice) 
said 175 years ago in the course of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, a chief function of 
the court is to secure the national rights. 
Its decision today supports the proposition 
for which our forebears fought and many 
died, namely that “to be fully conformable 
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to the principle of right, the form of gov- 
ernment must be representative.” That is 
the keystone upon which our Government 
was founded and lacking which no republic 
can survive. It is well for this court to 
practice self-restraint and discipline in con- 
stitutional adjudication, but never in its 
history have those principles received sanc- 
tion where the national rights of so many 
have been so clearly infringed for so long a 
time. National respect for the courts is more 
enhanced through the forthright enforce- 
ment of those rights rather than by render- 
ing them nugatory through the interposition 
of subterfuges. In my view the ultimate 
decision today is in the greatest tradition of 
this court. 

The separate writings of my dissenting and 
concurring brothers stray so far from the sub- 
ject of today’s decision as to convey, I think, 
a distressingly inaccurate impression of what 
the court decides. For that reason, I think 
it appropriate, in joining the opinion of the 
court, to emphasize in a few words what the 
opinion does and does not say. 

The Court today decides three things and 
no more: “(a) That the Court possessed ju- 
risdiction of the subject matter; (b) that a 
justiciable cause of action is stated upon 
which appellants would be entitled to ap- 
propriate relief; and (c) that the appellants 
have standing to challenge the Tennessee 
apportionment statutes.” 

The complaint in this case asserts that 
Tennessee's system of apportionment is ut- 
terly arbitrary—without any possible justi- 
fication in rationality. The district court 
did not reach the merits of that claim, and 
this Court quite properly exp-esses no view 
on the subject. Contrary to the suggestion 
of my Brother Harlan, the Court does not 
say or imply that “State legislatures must be 

so structured as to reflect with approximate 
3 the voice of every voter.“ The 
Court does not say or imply that there is 
anything in the Federal Constitution to 
prevent a State, acting not irrationally, from 
choosing any legislative structure it thinks 
best suited to the interests, temper, and cus- 
toms of its people.” And contrary to the 
suggestion of my Brother Douglas, the Court 
most assuredly does not decide the ques- 
tion, “May a State weight the vote of one 
county or one district more heavily than it 
weights the vote in another?” 


RECALLS RECENT RULING 


In MacDougall v. Green (335 U.S. 281), the 
Court held that the equal protection clause 
does not “deny a State the power to assure 
a proper diffusion of political initiative as 
between its thinly populated counties and 
those having concentrated masses, in view 
of the fact that the latter have practical 
opportunities for exerting their political 
weight at the polls not available to the for- 
mer” (335 U.S. at 284). In case after case 
arising under the equal protection clause the 
Court has said again only last term that “the 
14th amendment permits the States a wide 
scope of discretion in enacting laws which 
affect some groups of citizens differently 
than others” (McGowan v. Maryland (366 
U.S. 420, 425)). Im case after case arising 
under that clause we have also said that 
“the burden of establishing the unconstitu- 
tionality of a statute rests on him who assails 
it (Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. v. Brow- 
nell (294 U.S. 580, 584)). 

Today's decision does not turn its back 
on these settled precedents. I repeat, the 
Court today decides only: (1) that the 
district court possessed of the 
subject matter; (2) that the complaint pre- 
sents a justiciable controversy; (3) that the 
appellants have standing. My brother Clark 
has made a convincing prima facie showing 
that Tennessee's system of apportionment 
is in fact utterly arbitrary, without any pos- 
sible justification in rationality. My broth- 
er Harlan has, with imagination, and in- 
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genuity, hypothesized possibly rational bases 
for Tennessee’s system. But the merits of 
this case are not before us now. The de- 
fendants have not yet had an opportunity 
to be heard in defense of the State’s system 
of apportionment; indeed, they have not 
yet even filed an answer to the complaint. 
As in other cases, the proper place for the 
trial is in the trial court, not here. 

While I join the opinion of the Court and, 
like the Court, do not reach the merits, a 
word of explanation is necessary. I put 
to one side the problems of political ques- 
tions involving the distribution of power be- 
tween this Court, the Congress, and the Chief 
Executive. We have here a phase of the re- 
curring problem of the relation of the 
Federal courts to State agencies. More par- 
ticularly the question is the extent to which 
a State may weight one person’s vote more 
heavily than it does another's. Race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude are im- 
permissible standards by reason of the 15th 
amendment, and that alone is sufficient to 
explain Gomillion v. Lightfoot (364 US. 
339) (See Taper, Gomillion v. Lightfoot 
(1962), pp. 12-17.) 

Sex is another impermissible standard by 
reason of the 19th amendment. 

There is a third barrier to a State’s free- 
dom in prescribing qualifications of voters 
and that is the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment, the provision invoked 
here. And so the question is, May a State 
weight the vote of one county or one district 
more heavily than it weights the vote in 
another? 


TRADITIONAL TEST 


The traditional test under the equal pro- 
tection clause has been whether a State has 
made an invidious discrimination, as it does 
when it selects a particular race or national- 
ity for oppressive treatment (see the test; 
there is room for 535, 541). Universal equal- 
ity is not the test; there is room for weight- 
ing. As we stated in Williamson v. Lee Opti- 
cal Co. (348 U.S. 382, 489), “the prohibition 
of the equal protection clause goes no fur- 
ther than the invidious discrimination.” 

I agree with my Brother Clark that if the 
allegations in the complaint can be sustained 
a case for relief is established. We are told 
that a single vote in Moore County, Tenn., is 
worth 19 votes in Hamilton County, that 1 
vote in Stewart or in Chester County is worth 
nearly eight times a single vote in Shelby or 
Knox County. The opportunity to prove 
that an invidious discrimination exists 
should therefore be given the appellants. 

It is said that any decision in cases of this 
kind is beyond the competence of courts. 
Some make the same point as regards the 
problem of equal protection in cases involv- 
ing racial segregation. Yet the legality of 
claims and conduct is a traditional subject 
for judicial determination. Adjudication 
is often perplexing and complicated. An 
example of the extreme complexity of the 
task cam be seen in a decree apportioning 
water among the several States (Nebraska 
v. Wyoming, 325 U.S. 589, 665). The consti- 
tutional guide is often vague, as the deci- 
sions under the due process and commerce 
clauses show. The problem under the equal 
protection clause is no more intricate, (See 
Lewis, “Legislative Apportionment and the 
Federal Courts,” 71 Harv. L. Rev. 1057, 1083- 
1084.) 

HOPEFUL OF BENEFITS 


Chief Justice Holt stated in Ashby v. White 
(2 Ld. Raym. 938, 956) (a suit in which dam- 
ages were awarded against election officials 
for not accepting the plaintiff's vote, 3 Ld. 
Raym. 320) that: “To allow this action will 
make public officers more careful to observe 
the constitution of cities and boroughs, and 
not to be so partial as they commonly are 
in all elections, which is indeed a great and 
growing mischief, and tends to the prejudice 
of the peace of the Nation.” 
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The same prophylactic effect will be pro- 
duced here, as entrenched political regimes 
make other relief as illusory in this case 
as a petition to Parliament in Ashby v. White 
would have been. 

With the exceptions of Colegrove v. Green 
(328 U.S. 549), MacDougall v. Green (335 
U.S.); South v. Peters (339 U.S. 276), and 
the decisions they spawned, the Court 
has never thought that protection of voting 
rights was beyond judicial cognizance. To- 
day’s treatment of those cases removes the 
only impediment to judicial cognizance of 
the claims stated in the present complaint. 

The Court today reverses a uniform course 
of decision established by a dozen cases, in- 
cluding one by which the very claim now 
sustained was unanimously rejected only 5 
years ago. The impressive body of rulings 
thus cast aside reflected the equally, uni- 
form course of our political history regard- 
ing the relationship between population and 
legislative representation, a wholly different 
matter from denial of the franchise to in- 
dividuals because of race, color, religion, or 
sex. Such a massive repudiation of the ex- 
perience of our whole past in asserting de- 
structively novel judicial power demands a 
detailed analysis of the role of this Court in 
our constitutional scheme. Disregard of in- 
herent limits in the effective exercise of the 
Court’s judicial power not only presages the 
futility of judicial intervention in the es- 
sentially political conflict of forces by which 
the relation between population and repre- 
sentation has time out of mind been and 
now is determined. It may well impair the 
Court’s position as the ultimate organ of 
the supreme law of the land in that vast 
range of legal problems, often strongly on 
which this Court must pronounce. The 
Court’s authority possessed neither of the 
purse nor the sword, ultimately rests on 
sustained public confidence in its moral 
sanction. Such feeling must be nourished 
by the Court’s complete detachment, in fact 
and in appearance, from political entangle- 
ments and by abstention from injecting 
itself into the clash of political forces in 
political settlements. 


CALLS CLAIM HYPOTHETICAL 


A hypothetical claim resting on abstract 
assumptions is now for the first time made 
the basis for affording illusory relief for a 
particular evil even though it foreshadows 
deeper and more pervasive difficulties in con- 
sequence, The claim is hypothetical and 
the assumptions are abstract because the 
court does not vouchsafe the lower courts — 
State and Federal. elines for formulat- 
ing specific, definite, wholly unprecedented 
remedies for the inevitable litigations that 
today’s umbrageous disposition is bound to 
stimulate in connection with politically mo- 
tivated reapportionments in so many States. 
In such a setting, to promulgate jurisdiction 
in the abstract is meaningless. It is devoid 
of reality as “a brooding omnipresence in 
the sky” for it conveys no intimation what 
relief, if any, a district court is capable of 
affording that would not invite legislatures 
to play ducks and drakes with the judiciary 
or this court to direct the district court to 
enforce a claim to which the court has over 
the years consistently found itself required 
to deny legal enforcement and at the same 
time to find it necessary to withhold any 

to the lower court how to enforce 
this turnabout, new legal claim, manifests 
an odd—indeed an esoteric—conception of 
judicial propriety. One of the court’s sup- 
porting opinions, as elucidated by commen- 
tary, unwittingly affords a mathematical 
quagmire (apart from divers judicially imap- 
propriate and elusive determinants), into 
which this Court today catapults the lower 
courts of the country without so much as 
adumbrating the basis for a legal calculus 
as a means of extrication. Even assuming 
the indispensable intellectual disinterested- 
mess on the part of judges in such matters, 
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they do not have legal standards 
or criteria or even reliable analogies to draw 
upon for making judicial judgments. To 
charge courts with the task of accommodat- 
ing the incommensurable factors of policy 
that underlie these mathematical puzzles is 
to attribute, however flatteringly, omnicom- 
petence to judges. The framers of the Con- 
stitution persistently rejected a proposal that 
embodied this assumption and Thomas Jef- 
ferson never entertained it. 


ATROCITY OF INGENUITY 


Recent legislation, creating a district ap- 
propriately described as an atrocity of in- 
genuity, is mot unique. Considering the 
gross inequality among legislative electoral 
units within almost every State, the Court 
naturally shrinks from asserting that in dis- 
tricting at least substantial equality is a 
constitutional requirement enforcible by 
courts. Room continues to be allowed for 
weighing. This, of course, implies that 
geography, economics, urban-rural conflict, 
and all the other nonlegal factors which 
have throughout our history entered into 
political districting are to some extent not 
to be ruled out in the undefined vista now 
opened up by review in the Federal courts 
of State reapportionments. To some ex- 
tent—aye, there’s the rub. In effect, today’s 
decision empowers the courts of the country 
to devise what should constitute the proper 
composition of the legislatures of the 50 
States. If State courts should for one rea- 
son or another find themselves unable to 
discharge this task, the duty of doing so is 
put on the Federal courts or on this Court, 
if State views do not satisfy this Court’s 
notion of what is proper districting. 

We were soothingly told at the bar of this 
Court that we need not worry about the kind 
of remedy a court could effectively fashion 
once the abstract constitutional right to 
have courts pass on a statewide system of 
electoral districting is recognized as a matter 
of judicial rhetoric, because legislatures 
would heed the court’s admonition. This is 
not only an euphoric hope. It implies a 
sorry confession of judicial impotence in 
place of a frank acknowledgment that there 
is not under our Constitution a judicial 
remedy for every political mischief, for every 
undesirable exercise of legislative power. 
The framers carefully and with deliberate 
forethought refused so to enthrone the ju- 
diciary. In this situation, as in others of 
like nature, appeal for relief does not belong 
here. Appeal must be to an informed, civi- 
cally militant electorate. In a democratic 
society like ours, relief must come through 
an aroused popular conscience that sears 
the conscience of the people’s representa- 
tives. In any event there is nothing judi- 
cially more unseemly nor more self-defeating 
than for this court to make in terrorem 
pronouncements, to indulge in merely empty 
rhetoric, sounding a word of promise to the 
ear, sure to be disappointing to the hope. 

In sustaining appellants’ claim, based on 
the 14th amendment, that the district court 
may entertain this suit, this Court’s uni- 
form course of decision over the years are 
overruled or disregarded. Explicitly it be- 

with Colegrove v. Green, supra, decided 
in 1946, but its roots run deep in the Court’s 
historic adjudicatory process. 

Colegrove held that a Federal court should 
not entertain an action for declaratory and 
injunctive relief to adjudicate the constitu- 
tionality, under the equal protection clause 
and other Federal constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions, of a State statute establish- 
ing the respective districts for the State's 
election of Representatives to the Congress. 
Two opinions were written b the four Justices 
who composed the majority of the seven sit- 
ting members of the Court. Both opinions 
joining in the result in Colegrove v. Green 
agreed that considerations were controlling 
which dictated denial of jurisdiction though 
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not in the strict sense of want of power. 
While the two opinions show a divergence of 
view regarding some of these considerations, 
there are important points of concurrence. 
Both opinions demonstrate a predominant 
concern, first, with avoiding Federal judicial 
involvement in matters traditionally left to 
legislative ; second, with respect 
to the difficulty, in view of the nature of the 
problems of apportionment and its history 
in this country—of drawing on or devising 
judicial standards for judgment, as opposed 
to legislative determinations, of the part 
which mere equality among voters should 
play as a criterion for the allocation of polit- 
ical power; and, third, with problems of find- 
ing appropriate modes of relief—particularly, 
the problem of resolving the essentially po- 
litical issue of the relative merits of at-large 
elections and elections held in districts of 
unequal population. 


DECIDED BY THE COURT 


The broad applicability of these consider- 
ations—summarized in the loose shorthand 
phrase, political question”—in cases in- 
volving a State’s apportionment of voting 
power among its numerous localities has led 
the Court, since 1946, to recognize their con- 
trolling effect in a variety of situations. (In 
all these cases decision was by a full court.) 
The political question principle as applied 
in Colegrove has found wide application 
commensurate with its function as “one of 
the rules basic to the Federal system and this 
court’s appropriate place within that struc- 
ture” (Rescue Army v. Municipal Court, 331 
U.S. 549, 570). In Colegrove v. Barrett (330 
U.S. 804), litigants brought suit in a Federal 
district court challenging as offensive to the 
equal protection clause, Illinois’ State legis- 
lative apportionment laws. They pointed to 
State constitutional provisions requiring de- 
cennial reapportionment and allocation of 
seats in proportion to population, alleged 
a failure to reapportion for more than 45 
years, during which time extensive popula- 
tion shifts had rendered the legislative dis- 
tricts grossly unequal and sought declaratory 
and injunctive relief with respect to all elec- 
tions to be held thereafter. After the com- 
plaint was dismissed by the district court, 
this Court dismissed an appeal for want of a 
substantial Federal question. 


DIVERSITIES NOTED 


Of course, it is important to recognize 
particular, relevant diversities among com- 
prehensively similar situations. Appellants 
seek to distinguish several of this court's 
prior decisions on one or another ground, 
Colegrove v. Green on the ground that con- 
gressional, not State legislative, apportion- 
ment was involved; Remmey v. Smith on the 
ground that State judicial remedies had not 
been tried; Radford v. Gary on the ground 
that Oklahoma has the initiative, whereas 
Tennessee does not. It would only darken 
counsel to discuss the relevance and signifi- 
cance of each of these assertedly distinguish- 
ing factors here and in the context of this 
entire line of cases. Suffice it that they do 
not serve to distinguish Colegrove v. Barrett, 
supra, which is on all fours with the present 
case, or to distinguish Kidd v. McCanless 
(352 U.S. 920), in which the full Court with- 
out dissent, only 5 years ago, dismissed on 
authority of Colegrove v. Green and Ander- 
son v. Jordan (343 U.S. 912), an appeal from 
the supreme court of Tennessee in which a 
precisely similar attack was made upon the 
very statute now challenged. If the weight 
and momentum of an unvarying course of 
carefully considered decisions are to be re- 
spected, appellants’ claims are foreclosed not 
only by precedents governing the exact facts 
of the present case but are themselves sup- 
ported by authority the more persuasive in 
that it gives effect to the Colegrove principle 
in distinctly varying circumstances in which 
State arrangements allocating relative de- 
grees of political influence among geographic 
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groups of voters were challenged under the 
14th amendment. 

The Colegrove doctrine, in the form in 
which repeated decisions have settled it, was 
not an innovation. It represents long judi- 
cial thought and experience. From its 
earliest opinions this Court has consistently 

a class of controversies which do 
not lend themselves to judicial standards 
and judicial remedies. To classify the vari- 
ous instances as political questions is rather 
a form of stating this conclusion than reveal- 
ing of analysis. Some of the cases so labeled 
have no relevance here. But from others 
emerge unifying considerations that are 
compelling. 

The infiuence of these converging consid- 
erations, the caution not to undertake deci- 
sion where standards meet for judicial judg- 
ment are lacking, the reluctance to interfere 
with matters of State government in the 
absence of an unquestionable and effectively 
enforceable mandate, the unwillingness to 
make courts arbiters of the broad issues of 
political organization historically committed 
whose adjustment the judicial process is ill- 
adapted—has been decisive of the settled 
line of cases, reaching back more than a 
century, which holds that article IV, 4, of the 
Constitution, guaranteeing to the States “a 
republican form of government,” is not en- 
forcible through the courts. 


Iv 


The present case involves all of the 
elements that have made the guarantee 
clause cases nonjusticiable. It is, in effect, 
a guarantee clause claim masqu' un- 
der a different label. But it cannot make 
the case more fit for judicial action that 
appellants invoke the i4th amendment 
rather than article IV, 4, where, in fact, the 
gist of their complaint is the same—unless it 
can be found that the 14th amendment 

with greater particularity to their 
situation. But where judicial competence is 
wanting, it cannot be created by invoking 
one clause of the Constitution rather than 
another. When what was essentially a 
guarantee clause claim was sought to be 
laid, as well, under the equal protection 
clause in Pacific States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. v. Oregon, supra, the court had no 
difficulty in “dispelling any mere confusion 
resulting from forms of expression and con- 
sidering the substance of things” (223 U.S., 
at 140). 

Here appellants attack the State as a State, 
precisely as it was perceived to be attacked 
in the Pacific State case, id., at 150. Their 
complaint is that the basis of representation 
of the Tennessee Legislature hurt them. 
They assert that a minority now rules in 
Tennessee, that the apportionment statute 
results in a distortion of the constitutional 
system, that the general assembly is no 
longer a body representative of the people 
of the State of Tennessee, all contrary to the 
basic principle of representative government. 
Accepting appellants’ own formulation of the 
issue, one can know this handsaw from a 
hawk. Such a claim would be nonjusticiable 
not merely under article IV, 4, but under any 
clause of the Constitution, by virtue of the 
very fact that a Federal court is not a forum 
for political debate. Massachusetts v. Mel- 
lon, supra. 

DISCRIMINATION ALLEGED 
But appellants, of course, do not rest on 
claim simpliciter. In invoking the 
equal protection clause, they assert that the 
distortion of representative government com- 
plained of is produced by systematic dis- 
crimination against them, by way of a 
debasement of their votes. Does this charac- 
terization with due regard for the facts 
from which it is derived add anything to 
appellants’ case? 

At first blush, this charge of discrimina- 

tion based on legislative underrepresentation 
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is given the appearance of a more pri- 
vate, less impersonal claim, than the asser- 
tion that the frame of government is askew. 
Appellants appear as representative of a 
class that is prejudiced as a class, in contra- 
distinction to the polity in its entirety. 
However, the discrimination relied on is the 
deprivation of what appellants conceive to be 
their proportionate share of political influ- 
ence. This, of course, is the practical effect 
of any allocation of power within the insti- 
tutions of government. Hardly any distri- 
bution of >olitical authority that could be 
assailed as rendering government nonrepub- 
lican would fail similarly to operate to the 
prejudice of some groups, and to the ad- 
vantage of others, within the body politic. 
It would be ingenuous not to see, or con- 
sciously blind to deny, that the real battle 
over the initiative and referendum, or over a 
delegation of power to local rather than 
Statewide authority, is the battle between 
forces whose influence is disparate among 
the various organs of government to whom 
power may be given. No shift of power but 
works a corresponding shift in political in- 
fluence among the groups composing a 
society. 
NOTES VOTES ARE COUNTED 


What, then, is this question of legislative 
apportionment? Appellants invoke the right 
to vote and to have their votes counted. 
But they are permitted to vote and their 
votes are counted. They go to the polls, 
they cast their ballots, they send their rep- 
resentatives to the State councils. Their 
complaint is simply that the representatives 
are not sufficiently numerous or powerful, in 
short, that Tennessee has adopted a basis 
of representation with which they are dis- 
satisfied. Talk of debasement or dilution is 
circular talk. One cannot speak of debase- 
ment or dilution of the value of a vote un- 
til there is first defined a standard of refer- 
ence as to what a vote should be worth. 
What is actually asked of the court in this 
case is to choose among competing bases of 
representation, ultimately, really, among 
competing theories of political philosophy, 
in order to establish an appropriate frame 
of government for the State of Tennessee 
and thereby for all the States of the Union. 

In such a matter, abstract analogies which 
ignore the facts of history deal in unreali- 
ties; they betray reason. This is not a case 
in which a State has, through a device how- 
ever oblique and sophisticated, denied Ne- 
groes or Jews or redheaded persons a vote, 
or given them only a third or a sixth of a 
vote. That was Gomillion v. Lightfoot (364 
U.S, 339, supra). What Tennessee illustrates 
is an old and still widespread method of rep- 
resentation—representation by local geo- 
graphical division, only in part respective 
of population—in preference to others, oth- 
ers, forsooth, more appealing, pell contest 
this choice and seek to make this Court the 
arbiter of the disagreement. They would 
make the equal protection clause the charter 
of adjudication, asserting that the equality 
which it guarantees comports, if not the as- 
surance of equal weight to every voter’s 
vote, at least the basic conception that rep- 
resentation ought to be proportionate to 
population, a standard by reference to which 
the reasonableness of apportionment plans 
may be judged. 

DOUBTS ENFORCIBILITY 

To find such a political conception legally 
enforcible in the broad and unspecific guar- 
antee of equal protection is to rewrite the 
Constitution. See Luther v. Borden, supra. 
Certainly, equal protection is no more secure 
a foundation for judicial judgment of the 
permissibility of varying forms of representa- 
tive government than is republican form. 
Indeed since equal protection of the laws 
can only mean an equality of persons stand- 
ing in the same relation to whatever govern- 
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mental action is challenged, the determina- 
tion whether treatment is equal presupposes 
a determination concerning the nature of 
the relationship. This, with respect to ap- 
portionment, means an inquiry into the 
theoretic base of representation in an ac- 
ceptably republican state. For a court could 
not determine the equal-protection issue 
without in fact first determining the re- 
publican-form issue, simply because what 
is reasonable for equal protection purposes 
will depend upon what frame of government, 
basically, is allowed. To divorce equal pro- 
tection from republican form is to talk about 
half a question. 

The notion that representation propor- 
tioned to the geographic spread of population 
is so universally accepted as a necessary ele- 
ment of equality between man and man that 
it must be taken to be the standard of po- 
litical equality preserved by the 14th amend- 
ment—that it is, in appellants’ words “the 
basic principle of representative govern- 
ment“ is, to put it bluntly, not true. How- 
ever desirable and however desired by some 
among the great political thinkers and 
framers of our Government, it has never been 
generally practiced, today or in the past. It 
was not the English system, it was not the 
colonial system, it was not the system chosen 
for the National Government by the Consti- 
tution, it was not the system exclusively or 
even predominantly practiced by the States 
at the time of adoption of the 14th amend- 
ment it is not predominantly practiced by 
the States today. Unless judges, the judges 
of this Court, are to make their private 
views of political wisdom the measure of the 
Constitution—views which in all honesty 
cannot but give the appearance, if not re- 
flect the reality, of involvement with the 
business of partisan politics so inescapably 
a part of apportionment controversies of the 
14th amendment, “itself a historical prod- 
uct” (Jackman v. Rosenbaum Co., 260 US. 
22, 31), provides no guide for judicial over- 
sight of the representation problem. 

CONTEMPORARY APPORTIONMENT 

Detailed recent studies are available to de- 
scribe the present-day constitutional and 
statutory status of apportionment in the 50 
States. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUMPRHEY 
BEFORE HEALTH COMMITTEES 
OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
COMMONS OF CANADA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the great pleasures of a Member of 
the U.S. Congress is to visit with his 
opposite number in a great Allied nation. 

On March 13, 1962, it was my privilege 
to have such an opportunity. I met in 
Ottawa with members of the Health 
Committees of the Senate and House of 
Commons. 

In attendance were present and past 
parliamentarians and other officials, in- 
cluding the Minister of Health and the 
former Minister of Health. 

At that time, I submitted a series of 
suggestions for common action in the 
cause of health. 

I expressed the hope that there might 
one day be a Pact of Ottawa. Under it, 
the two North American neighbors 
might set up a joint program of collab- 
orative research as well as teamwork in 
experiments in preventive, curative and 
restorative medicine. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address in Ottawa be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 


March 27 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A 10-YearR PLAN FOR HEALTH: A PROPOSAL 
FoR Norpic-NoRTH AMERICAN DISEASE 
INTELLIGENCE COMMAND WITH MEDICAL 
ANTIMISSILE MISSILES TESTED AGAINST 
KILLER VIRUSES AND BACTERIA ON CANADIAN- 
UNITED STATES PROVING GROUNDS 


(By Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, of Minnesota, before the health 
committees of the Canadian House of 
Commons and Senate, Ottawa, Canada, 
March 13, 1962) 

I am grateful for the privilege which you 
have generously afforded me—the oppor- 
tunity to submit observations before so 
distinguished an assembly. 


APPRECIATION TO CANADIAN CONTRIBUTORS 


In a certain sense, I feel I am repaying a 
debt. It is a debt owed to the many Ca- 
nadian leaders who have graciously assisted 
our U.S. Senate subcommittee during the 
past 3½ years. 

Canadian officials and laymen, researchers 
and practitioners, responded to the invita- 
tion of our subcommittee and shared with 
us their helpful suggestions for international 
health action. 

By its own health activities on the domes- 
tic and foreign scenes, Canada has more 
than proven its high credentials for making 
such recommendations. 

Now, may I, as one U.S. Senator—not at- 
tempting to speak for my Government— 
submit a few reactions in return. 

VARIETY OF HEALTH ISSUES 

As we are all aware, the subject of health 
embraces many areas of common interest 
to our two nations. It is therefore some- 
what difficult to single out those phases that 
may be of special significance for all of those 
present here tonight. 

How each nation chooses to meet its own 
problems of health is naturally its own 
concern. 

But there are certain common respon- 
sibilities, common needs and opportunities. 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S HEALTH MESSAGE 

In my own country, as you know, on Feb- 
ruary 27, President Kennedy sent to the 
Congress a comprehensive message on health. 

The President noted that health is es- 
sentially the responsibility of individuals 
and families, of communities and voluntary 
agencies, of local and State governments. 
But he also noted that the U.S. Government 
carries the responsibility of providing lead- 
ership, guidance, and support in areas of 
national concern.” 

I may paraphrase his comments by stating 
that my focus at this time is on Canadian- 
United States “leadership, guidance, and 
support in areas of international concern.” 

Domestically, President Kennedy recom- 
mended programs of health insurance for 
the aged, for an increase in the number of 
personnel in the health professions, for im- 
munization of children and adults, for ex- 
panded health research, for coping with 
mental health and mental retardation, for 
improvement of environmental health, for 
loans for construction and equipment of 
group practice facilities and for other goals. 

Most—if not all—of these subjects have 
been of deep interest in your own great land. 

Here, your Government and people ap- 
proach these—or other problems—in your 
own way, as do other nations. 

But, when viewed from an international 
standpoint, each of the nations is, in my 
personal judgment confronted with certain 
mutual obligations. 

Now, what are these obligations? 


1962: 
FIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE 


As I see them, they arise out of certain 
fundamental needs, certain characteristics, 
of the age in which we live. 

First, this is an age of science. It is a 
nuclear-space age—an age of unprecedented 
advances in the physical sciences. Each of 
the principal, industrialized nations is 
spending a huge amount of its resources on 
scientific efforts for national security, in- 
cluding mammoth engineering projects. 

But, surely, each nation owes an obliga- 
tion simultaneously to its citizens to help 
them realize the fullest health which the 
genius of modern medical science can pro- 
vide and which national capabilities may 
permit. 

Second, this is an age of communications. 
Every society must, therefore, make sure that 
the new health knowledge generated by its 
own or by other scientists does not become 
buried on library shelves. 

Knowledge must be communicated, as 
promptly as appropriate, to scientists, to 
medical educators, to medical practitioners, 
and to laymen. Above all, new research 
knowledge, as promptly as it is validated, 
must be put into clinical practice—must be 
made available to patients. 

Our Senate subcommittee expects to issue 
in the not too distant future a report en- 
titled “The Crisis and Opportunity in Scien- 
tific and Technical Information.” 

The report will note that, in medical 
science alone, over 250,000 articles appear in 
over 30,000 issues each year of the world's 
5,000 medical journals. The sheer magni- 
tude of this information represents a for- 
midable problem of acquisition, translation, 
abstracting, indexing, reviewing, and dis- 
semination. 

Medical science, like other science, has 
raced far ahead of the ability of conventional 
media to store, retrieve, and distribute 
knowledge. 

Bold innovations 
methods are necessary. 

But there are other communications prob- 
lems, involving more than published ma- 
terials. 

VISA, TRAVEL, AND OTHER BARRIERS 

Each of our countries owes to itself and 
to others the obligation to help overcome 
any other barriers which may impede com- 
munications between our respective scien- 
tists. 

Here, I salute Canada for the wisdom it has 
long displayed in its visa policies toward for- 
eign scientists. When my own country 
barred the door to distinguished foreign 
scientists, because of irrelevant ideological 
differences, Canada continued to hold its 
doors open, and all of science benefited. 

In July 1962, there will be a great cancer 
congress in Moscow, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Union Against Cancer. Many dis- 
tinguished Canadian cancer specialists will, 
I know, attend this congress. 

It was with dismay that I learned, some 
years ago, that U.S. visas for Soviet cancer 
specialists had been held up by the State 
Department. And on my own trip to Mos- 
cow, an American cancer specialist could not, 
for several days, join me because his visa 
was held up by Soviet authorities. 

Fortunately, much of this ridiculous pat- 
tern has ended, but this reference may serve 
as a reminder of the absurd obstacles which 
have too often delayed scientific progress. 


SHORTAGE OF TRAVEL FUNDS 


Still another barrier is the critical short- 
age of travel funds. 

When I toured medical facilities in West- 
ern Europe in late 1958, I found instance 
after instance In which able scientists were 
frustrated in their research because of in- 
ability to get in person-to-person touch 
with their colleagues abroad. Governments 


in communications 
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did not provide sufficient funds for travel, 
nor did nongovernmental organizations, 
foundations, and others. 

That is why I have sponsored legislation 
to make available more U.S. dollars and U.S. 
owned or U.S.-controlled soft currencies for 
support of travel by foreign scientists. 


COMPETITION WITH STATE-CONTROLLED MEDICAL 
SYSTEMS 

Third, this is an age of ideological compe- 
tition between the free world and the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. Every one of the free powers 
does, therefore, have an obligation to show 
that a free society can achieve—democrati- 
cally—ever higher health standards for its 
people. 

The whole world is watching us and our 
health standards, our life expectancy rates, 
infant and maternal mortality rates, etc. 
Observers in Allied Nations, in neutral pow- 
ers, and the Sino-Soviet bloc will inevitably 
draw comparisons. They will compare the 
results which free societies achieve and those 
attained by authoritarian, state-controlled, 
state-manned medical systems, where there 
is no freedom of choice of physicians. 

Canada and the United States stand up 
very well in the comparison with the Soviet 
system, but we could each do a lot better. 

And we could each do better in telling the 
facts about our system, about the respective 
roles of our Governments and of our private 
professions, 

Right now, I am glad to note that a U.S. 
exhibit, “Medicine, U.S.A.,” is on display in 
Moscow. 

It is, however, but one small part of what 
should be a dynamic free-world effort to tell 
the real facts about our health system to 
the peoples beyond the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains and the peoples of the emerging 
areas, 

What of those latter areas? 

AIDING THE EMERGING NATIONS 


Fourth, this is an age of revolution in the 
emerging areas of the world. A billion peo- 
ple since World War II, preponderantly with- 
in the Commonwealth and the French 
community, have gained nationhood. A 
“revolution of rising expectations” is sweep- 
ing Ros people, as Prof. Arnold Toynbee has 
8 9 


We, of the industrialized nations, should, 
through a variety of programs—bilateral 
and multilateral, official and private—con- 
tinue to help these emerging peoples to help 
themselves toward better health. 

An old Arab proverb reads, “He who has 
health has hope; he who has hope, has 
everything.” 

We must give them hope, hope for a world 
of tomorrow in which the age-old cycle of 
disease, illiteracy, and poverty will be re- 
placed with health, education, and the 
wherewithal to live in dignity. 


EASING INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


Fifth, this is an age of nuclear peril. A 
sword of Damocles hangs over the world— 
the threat of a nuclear holocaust. Inter- 
national medical cooperation between the 
free world and the Sino-Soviet bloc can help 
to ease tensions, to expand understanding, 
to improve the atmosphere for discussion of 
nonhealth issues between the great adversary 
powers. 

I have long believed that we can break 
through the present stalemate over arma- 
ment policy by successful partnership with 
the U.S.S.R. in certain functional areas. One 
is in medicine, including physical medicine 
and rehabilitation. Other possible areas 
concern joint efforts in education, in hous- 
ing, food, and other matters of common in- 
terest to the human race. 

Improvement of the health of nations can 
result in improvement of the East-West at- 
mosphere. It can tranquilize the otherwise 
raw nerves which might result from contin- 
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ued free world and Soviet bloc differences. 
A healthy people is a stable people, a people 
better able to overcome the fears and anxie- 
ties of a danger-filled world. 


DISARMING DISEASE IN THE NEXT DECADE 


Tomorrow, there will assemble in Geneva 
the Foreign Ministers Conference on Dis- 
armament. Your Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, Howard C. Green, 
will be present, as will our Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and other foreign ministers 
(with the exception of France's representa- 
tive). 

It is on disarmament that I should like 
to submit much of the comments in the re- 
mainder of my remarks. I refer to disarma- 
ment of a different type than is conven- 
tionally implied. I propose that we of the 
West take the initiative in disarming dis- 
ease; that we deprive the scourges which 
have afflicted mankind of their power to kill, 
to cripple, to inflict pain. 


A 10-YEAR PLAN; 1964—74 


I propose that—at the earliest convenient 
time, perhaps commencing in 1964—we 
launch a decade against disease and disabil- 
ity; that each nation in its own way pre- 
pare its own 10-year program for the raising 
of health standards; that each nation, acting 
through the World Health Organization, join 
in a common plan for the next decade for as- 
sistance to the g areas; that the free 
world and the Sino-Soviet world join in ef- 
fect in a common war against disease. 


THE COST OF HEALTH AND OF DISEASE 


Will this cost more money? Of course it 
will. 

But can anyone here point to a single goal 
other than national security itself which is 
more important than health of the people? 

Can we as nations afford to spend more 
for health? That, in my judgment, is the 
wrong question. The real question should 
be: “Can we—Canada or the United States— 
afford to pay the g price which 
disease and disability continue to exact on 
our citizens?” I, for one, feel, “No.” 

You who devote so much of your energy 
to health affairs know that preventive medi- 
cine is, in the final analysis, far less expen- 
sive than curative medicine, and it is far 
more humanitarian. 


THE TOLL OF THE SMALLPOX EPIDEMIC IN 
ENGLAND 


Consider the fearful price that Great Brit- 
ain recently paid in the smallpox epidemic 
which was accidentally imported by plane 
from Pakistan. 

It would be far cheaper to wipe out small- 
pox once and for all in its endemic areas— 
as we are wiping out malaria—than to con- 
tinue to live with these scourges and with 
mere halfway measures of so-called control. 

Similarly, it is far cheaper, far more hu- 
manitarian to help prevent disability, or if 
it occurs, to rehabilitate the disabled than 
it is to allow the handicapped merely to sub- 
sist with their affliction. 


A KICKOFF YEAR 

I propose that the decade against discase 
and disability be launched by a kickoff 
year, an international public health and 
medical research year. It could be the first- 
stage rocket, launching the long-range mis- 
sile of health. 

As we realistically recall, the United Na- 
tions General Assembly had unanimously ap- 
proved such a year. But, the World Health 
Organization, because of the shortage of 
funds for existing, much less for expanded 
programs, had decided to postpone the year, 
indefinitely. 

If the other nations still feel that their 
limited funds do not permit such a year, let 
at least the United States and Canada ob- 
serve the year. 
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And if the other nations feel that they 
cannot finance a decade of expanded health 
operations, let them at least support the con- 
cept of comprehensive planning for health 
programs during that decade. In the case 
of the emerging countries, the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies, particu- 
larly WHO in this instance, can greatly assist 
as they already have done, in devising na- 
tional plans for health programs; now, let 
these plans be intertwined so that they be- 
come regional and international plans. 


COOPERATION IN PERINATAL RESEARCH 


One of the areas in which a decade of 
planning against disease and disability could 
be particularly fruitful would be in maternal 
and child health. Interest in children and 
respect of motherhood are, of course, uni- 
versal common denominators. 

Think, for example, what a decade of com- 
mon efforts in perinatal research might yield. 
Think of the infinite amount of human 
heartbreak which might be saved—the re- 
duction of the terrible grief of bringing into 
the world infants with perhaps needless con- 
genital defects. 

But the whole range of medical science 
could also benefit from collaborative plan- 
ning; from pediatrics to geriatrics. 


IMPORTANCE OF LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


Can we make a 10-year plan? And can we 
bring it into reality? I believe the answers 
are “Yes.” 

To be sure, each nation has its own con- 
stitutional, political, financial, and proce- 
dural problems in planning. 

But I remind my friends that we of the 
West have been lecturing the emerging coun- 
tries to draw up 5- or 10-year development 
plans rather than proceed on a hit or miss, 
year-by-year basis. 

It is time that the West swallowed its own 
planning medicine; it will do us good. 

But first, some of us must rid ourselves of 
the notion that planning is somehow incom- 
patible with freedom. Far from it; plan- 
ning—democratic, voluntary planning 
based on a real consensus of a free society, 
is essential for the survival of freedom. 

The whole structure of NATO and of re- 
lated efforts has been built by successful 
planning. 

THE 10-YEAR SPACE PROGRAM 


In my own country, officials of the U.S. 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion have given to the Congress an almost 
month-by-month, year-by-year, 10-year plan 
and timetable for Project Apollo, Project 
Gemini, etc. 

The climax will come in 1968 or 1969 when 
three men are scheduled to land on the 
moon and then return. 

Ambitious as this is, I do not believe that 

. this is all that my country can and should 
plan for. 

I know that it is not the only plan that 
my countrymen want. 

The fact is that U.S. public opinion polls 
have confirmed that the American people 
would far rather learn that mankind has 
conquered cancer than that we had landed 
on the moon. I have no reason to believe 
that the attitude of your people is any 
different. 


BILLIONS FOR OUTER SPACE 


None of us can prophesy whether the first 
visitors to the moon will be Soviet or Ameri- 
can citizens. But if the present state of 
affairs continues, statistics reveal this fact: 
if there are three men in the first moon 
capsule, two of their three families will, if 
present rates continue, be struck by heart 
disease, or by cancer within their lifetimes. 

It will be a grim commentary on mankind 
that two nations—the United States and the 
U.SS.R.—may spend upwards of a hundred 
billion dollars to get to the moon, and per- 
haps find new forms of life there. 
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Yet, some officials of the two countries may 
unsoundly contend that their nations can- 
not afford” to spend more for civilian med- 
ical science. Yet, all 3 billion people on 
this planet could be served by such efforts. 
Unlocking the mysteries of the aging proc- 
ess, for example, would have a universal 
value, including for the astronauts or cos- 
monauts who land on the moon. 

We can afford to solve the mysteries of 
disease. 

By 1969, around 6% million Americans 
now living will (if present rates continue), 
be dead of diseases of the heart and circula- 
tion. They will not be around to cheer the 
first successful expedition to another planet. 

Time for them—for all of us—is “ticking 
away.” 


SCIENCE’S FINDINGS CANNOT BE PREDICTED 


Of course, science, unlike technology, can- 
not proceed on a rigid plan or timetable. 
The essence of research is that it is an 
adventure into the unknown. 

No one knows whether the answer to the 
riddles of cancer is a year, 5 years, 10 years, 
or 50 years away. 

Forecasts on possible unraveling of this 
or of other mysteries are impossible to make. 
But there is firm reason to believe that if 
we increase our investment in pure and 
applied research; if we stimulate the creativ- 
ity of scientists throughout the world; if we 
give them the resources to do the job—then 
as certain as is man’s conquest of space, is 
man’s conquest of these and other threats. 


THE CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES ROLES 


But what of Canada’s and the U.S. roles? 

Our two nations represent, as we know, 
the largest continuous land mass of allied, 
democratic nations on the face of the earth, 
We have, therefore, a special responsibility 
to all the world’s peoples. We should, in the 
words of the Good Book: “Let our light so 
shine before men that they may see our good 
works.” 

Let a light—not of atomic firebombs; 
but a Canadian-United States “light of heal- 
ing! —shine before the nations everywhere. 

I am reminded of the heartwarming action 
of the people of Perth in another Common- 
wealth country, Australia. When Col. John 
Glenn’s Friendship 7 capsule circled above 
them, all of the inhabitants of Perth turned 
on their lights so that the orbiting ship 
might be reminded of a friendly land below. 

Let us turn on our health lights for all 
the world to see. Let this continent become 
a great proving ground for the greatest 
health effort in the world. 

At this very moment, 1,200 miles south 
of Hawaii, on a 30-mile-long coral atoll, 
owned by the United Kingdom, in the South 
Pacific, known as Christmas Island, U.S. Task 
Force 8 is preparing a series of atomic tests. 

Let us prepare a series of joint tests of a 
different kind on the North American Con- 
tinent, tests of the latest Canadian and 
American concepts in preventive, therapeu- 
tic, and restorative medicine. 


ANTIMISSILE MISSILES AGAINST KILLER 
MICRO-ORGANISMS 

Against the onslaught of bacteria and 
viruses, let us test medical antimissile-mis- 
siles; let us stop the killer micro-organisms 
in their tracks. 

Bacteria have already been used against 
other bacteria; no man can predict how some 
forms of life, detectable only under an elec- 
tronic microscope, can be used by man to 
attack hostile forms of life, of similar tiny 
size. 

A NEW “BMEWS” SYSTEM 

Canada and the United States have the 
“BMEWS” system—ballistic missiles early 
warning system. Let us make a different 
kind of “BMEWS”—“bacteria microbe early 
warning system.” 

We have Norad—The North American 
Air Defense Command. Let us have a Nor- 
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dic—a North American Disease Intelligence 
Command. Let thé highest health authori- 
ties of Canada and the United States work 
together, not separately, not spasmodically 
as at present, not once a year, or every 2 
years, but on the same continuous basis 
that the Canadian and U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff work together in common military 
defense. 

Western Europe has a Common Market; 
let us have a “CAH”—a common area of 
health. 


PROPOSED “OTTAWA PACT” AND NORTH AMERI- 
CAN REGIONAL CENTERS 


The Soviet bloc has a military Warsaw 
Pact, dictated by the U.S.S.R. to the satel- 
lite states. Let us, by contrast, have an 
“Ottawa Pact,” written freely, voluntarily 
on the part of equals—Canada and the 
United States—and agreeing on joint health 
efforts. 

We have many of the necessary ingredi- 
ents for these efforts. Canada has great 
medical research facilities; my own country 
likewise has—at the National Institutes of 
Health, at university teaching hospitals, at 
foundations and independent centers to- 
gether with other great facilities. 

Lately, the U.S. Congress has authorized 
regional research centers comparable to 
NIH. 

I shall propose to the Congress once again 
that there be established regional North 
American research centers, joint United 
States-Canadian centers. They would be- 
come centers of research excellence, setting 
a standard for both countries and for the 
world. 

In the field of experiments in medical care, 
this continent is ideal for across-the-board 
and across-the-border medical collaboration. 
Our two peoples are alike enough, and yet 
some of our patterns of health are different 
enough to make for an ideal system of “con- 
trols,” in the experimental sense. 

1 us, in effect, seize the medical offen- 
sive, 

The fact that we will contribute different 
proportions to the common effort is not sig- 
nificant. 

I am proud of my own country’s medical 
progress, as you are of yours. But, it is 
individual men who really count—men and 
ideas, men and will, men and skill. 


CANADA'S SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


Canadian scientific talent has put the 
proud imprint of the Maple Leaf on some of 
the greatest scientific pages in the last cen- 
tury. Nowhere in the world is the epic story 
of Drs. Best, Banting, insulin and diabetes 
unknown. 

Among the many Canadian scientists who 
have opened new vistas for mankind, I should 
like to mention but one other—your famous 
Dr. Wilder Penfield, of the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute, now retired. I have heard 
it said by scientists and laymen that Dr. 
Penfield’s work in neurosurgery, in mapping 
the human brain, may, in the long run, 
prove of greater benefit to mankind than the 
discovery of atomic energy. 

For the brain—the mind—is our highest 
organ system; it is what we will and must 
use to make of this earth a paradise rather 
than atomic rubble. 


THE HEALTH LEAGUE OF CANADA 

It is Canadian brains and Canadian hearts 
which have brought the remarkable Health 
League of Canada into fruition. Tomorrow, 
when I have the pleasure of addressing the 
First Canadian Health Forum I shall express 
in detail my sincerest tribute to that or- 
ganization—to what it has achieved for your 
people and what it is striving for, on behalf 
of peoples everywhere. 

I know of no similar voluntary group in 
the world which has been more devoted to 
the cause of the World Health Organization. 
No group has worked harder to activate citi- 
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zen responsibility in nations everywhere, so 
that there might be more than the present 
mere 9 national citizen committees for 
WHO out of the 109 member countries. 

Meanwhile, under the Colombo plan and 
through other means, Canadian physicians, 
nurses, and other members of the healing 
arts professions have played their vital role 
in the developing areas. 

HEALTH AND THE FAMILY OF MAN 

The beginnings of the decade against dis- 
ease and disability are present. 

Let us so act that future generations may 
say of us, as they shall say, in Winston 
Churchill’s words, of the United Kingdom, 
in World War II: “This was their finest 
hour.” 

Let this be the hour, the day, the month, 
the year that the finest program of history 
was devised for the benefit of the family of 
man. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
BEFORE THE FIRST CANADIAN 
NATIONAL HEALTH FORUM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
American society has long been volun- 
tary action on the part of private citi- 
zens. 

As far back as 127 years ago, the 
famed commentator, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, pointed to voluntary action as a 
unique contribution by the American 
system. 

On March 14, it was my privilege to 
see voluntarism in action in another 
great and free nation. I met in Toronto 
with citizen leaders, participating in the 
First Canadian National Health Forum. 

INTEREST IN WORLD HEALTH 


One of the most heartwarming ele- 
ments of the program was that these 
Canadian leaders demonstrated their in- 
terest, not only in ever-improved health 
for Canada, but in improved health for 
peoples everywhere. 

The sponsoring organization, the 
Health League of Canada, has been in 
the forefront of international citizen ac- 
tivity on behalf of the World Health 
Organization. 

Much of the individual credit for Ca- 
nadian organizations’ cooperation on 
health and for Canadian interest in in- 
ternational health is due to a human 
dynamo named Dr. Gordon Bates, Gen- 
eral Director of the Health League of 
Canada. 

TELEVISION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 


In my address, I took as one of my 
themes the subject of television and 
health. 

In my judgment, neither the United 
States, Canada, nor any other land, has 
as-yet realized a fraction of the contribu- 
tions which television, including educa- 
tional television can make to public 
health. 

And so, I am in communication now 
with leaders of television throughout the 
land, including the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center, the Coun- 
cil on Medical Television and other 
groups.. Iam urging increased collabora- 
tion with U.S. Federal Government and 
with the medical and allied professions 
in imaginative new uses of television for 


health, including the staging of “Health 


Spectaculars.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address in Toronto on March 14 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN INTERNATIONAL CITIZENS’ CRUSADE FOR 
HEALTH—A PROGRAM FOR A WORLDWIDE EF- 
FORT BY CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS INCLUD- 
ING AN INTERNATIONAL CITIZENS CONGRESS 
Or HEALTH TOGETHER WITH A PROPOSAL FOR 
EFFORTS To EXPAND THE USE OF TELEVISION 
FOR HEALTH EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
COMMUNICATION 

(By Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, Democrat 
of Minnesota, before the First Canadian 
National Health Forum sponsored by the 
Health League of Canada, Toronto, 
Canada, March 14, 1962) 

It is customary in an address such as this 
to pay tribute to one’s host, the sponsoring 
organization, as well as to the audience. 1 
am going to pay that tribute, but I want to 
assure you that it is not offered in a spirit 
of mere formality. 

I regard the observance of the 18th 
Canadian National Health Week—and this, 
the First Canadian Health Forum—both 
commendable and heartwarming. 

It was a particular pleasure to read in the 
most recent issue of Health, published for 
the Canadian family by the Health League 
of Canada, that the league “acknowledges 
with gratitude the initiative of the National 
Health Council of the United States in 
promoting the idea of such an annual Na- 
tional Health Forum in the United States.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL CHAIN REACTION 


Here we see an international chain reac- 
tion of the finest kind. Citizen inspires 
citizen; American inspires Canadian, and 
Canadian sets a high standard for American. 

The fact is that you, of Canada, and, in 
particular, of the Health League of Canada, 
have been first and foremost in pioneering 
ix. many phases of voluntary activity. 


THE HEALTH OF ONE COUNTRY AND OF ALL 
COUNTRIES 


It is a happy fact, for example, that the 
Health League of Canada is also the 
Canadian Citizens Committee for the World 
Health Organization. This fact has enabled 
Canada, in my judgment, to be in the 
vanguard. It has demonstrated to the world 
the integral relationship between the im- 
provement of the health of one’s own people 
and of the health of other peoples. 

In the same spirit, President Kennedy, in 
his February 27 message to the Congress, 
concluded his recommendations for U.S. 
health with a ringing appeal for oversea 
health assistance. 

This afternoon, I, in turn, wouid like to 
submit one Senator's views—as to the next 
decade in international health. 


A PLAN FOR A 1964—74 DECADE AGAINST DISEASE 
AND DISABILITY 

Yesterday, in Ottawa, it was my privilege 
to submit to the distinguished membership 
of the Canadian Senate and House of Com- 
mons a plan to make 1964-74 a decade 
against disease and disability. 

I proposed: 

That each nation devise a 10-year plan to 
raise its own health standards in its own 
way. 

That each nation, acting through the 
World Health Organization, join in a com- 
mon plan of the next decade for assistance 
to the emerging areas. 

That the free world and the Sino-Soviet 
world join in effect in a common war against 
disease. 

That Canada and the United States spear- 
head the effort by a possible Ottawa Pact—an 
agreement for joint ‘efforts in medical re- 
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search and for joint experiments in curative 
medicine. 

That there be established North American 
regional research centers which would be 
centers of excellence, setting high standards 
for both countries and for the world. 

I pointed out that these efforts would re- 
quire that more financial resources be as- 
signed for health. But few, if any, objec- 
tives save the preservation of national 
security, is entitled to more resources than 
the well-being of mankind, itself. 


A CITIZEN CRUSADE AND CONGRESS FOR HEALTH 


Much of the effort to bring a 10-year plan 
into reality will depend upon government. 

But far more of the effort will and should 
depend upon private citizens—the private 
medical and other professions in the healing 
arts as well as public-spirited laymen. 

There should be nothing less than a citi- 
zen crusade against disease and disability 
throughout the world. I use the word, 
“crusade” in its highest sense. Nothing is 
more sacred than human life. And it is a 
sin to have the means to save human life 
and yet to fail to use those means. 

I propose that there be an International 
Citizens Congress for World Health. This 
Congress should be convened in conjunction 
with an early World Health Assembly. To 
this Congress should come duly designated 
representatives from the world’s citizen or- 
ganizations. These should include not 
merely those groups which are al eady in 
official relationship with WHO—but those 
many others which have previously had lit- 
tle or no contact with that great intergov- 
ernmental organization. 

The base of cooperation should be broad- 
ened, the base for citizen action and citizen 
participation, Everyone should be made to 
feel that he or she is a genuine part of WHO, 
and not just a passive onlooker. 

At this Congress there should be estab- 
lished a series of action programs whereby 
the citizens of the world might join as team- 
mates in devising ways and means for two 
goals: 

(a) Helping medical and biological science 
solve the mysteries of those diseases whose 
cause or cure is unknown; 

(b) Applying knowledge which is already 
available. This means preventing, minimiz- 
ing, delaying, or curing those diseases to 
which we already know some or all of the 
answers—I refer to chronic, infectious, or 
any other type of malady—in the developed 
and the developing areas of the world. 


GROUNDWORK FOR CITIZENS CONGRESS WOULD 
SERVE TWO GOALS 


The very prospect of such a Congress would 
help us to achieve two other objectives: 

First, it would serve to strengthen the or- 
ganization and teamwork in each country 
among citizen groups interested in health. 

Second, it would bring more citizen groups 
into active official partnership with WHO. 


THE FIRST GOAL: EXTENDING AND IMPROVING 
CITIZEN NATIONAL HEALTH GROUPS 

On the first goal, I should note that Can- 
ada, the United States, and the United King- 
dom probably have the most extensive net- 
work of citizen health groups of any land. 

From what I have seen of the Health 
League of Canada, it is functioning with 
outstanding success. 

I am more familiar, of course, with the 
situation in my own land. 

I should like to note a few of the facts 
about the many fine nongovernmental or- 
ganizations in the United States, active in 
health matters. 

These observations may provide back- 
ground to our Canadian friends on the 
problem of communication and cooperation 
between private groups. 

You are all, of course, familiar with the 
splendid activities of the U.S. National 
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Citizens Committee for WHO which is con- 
cerned with America’s oversea bilateral and 
multilateral health programs. 

You know of the great job, too, performed 
by the National Health Council. It is con- 
cerned primarily with the health needs of 
our citizens. It comprises most of the lead- 
ing voluntary health agencies of the United 
States. Fortunately, the Council is a Mem- 
ber of NCCWHO. 

In addition, there are a series of other 
“Federated-type” nongovernmental organ- 
izations, with some health interests over- 
seas. These include: 

The National Social Welfare Assembly— 
primarily concerned with welfare programs 
in the United States, but also having some 
health-related interests abroad; 

The American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies for F'oreign Service which repre- 
sents religious, ethnic, nonsectarian and 
other rendering outstanding aid of 
all types—not merely in health—abroad. 


BRINGING CITIZEN GROUPS INTO HEALTH FOLD 


To this list could be added still other 
groups. I mention them, because I feel that 
there are a great many voluntary organ- 
izations in the United States, in Canada, 
and in other countries which approach the 
problem of international health from vary- 
ing, specialized backgrounds and interests, 

Some groups are directly interested in 
world health, others are only indirectly in- 
terested. But even those with a relatively 
minor interest can be stimulated to make a 
contribution to international health if a 
serious effort is made to bring them “within 
the fold,” so to speak. 

In my judgment—and here I address my 
own countrymen—the U.S. National Citizens 
Committee for WHO urgently needs in- 
creased participation on the part of both 
federated and nonfederated-type American 
groups. Many professional and lay groups 
which logically should be in the U.S. com- 
mittee or which should have active liaison 
with it unfortunately are not members and 
have little or no contact. 

The U.S. committee has been laboring 
valiantly with only modest resources. I 
hope my countrymen will give it the neces- 
sary resources. 

I'm sure that your own health league 
could likewise benefit from more wherewithal 
to do all the things you would like. 


FEW NATIONAL CITIZENS’ COMMITTEES ABROAD 


But what of the situation in WHO's other 
107 member nations? The regrettable fact 
is, as most of you are aware, that only 7 
others—adding up to 9 out of the 109 
member states of WHO have a national citi- 
zens committee for WHO. 

This circumstance deprives WHO of what 
could be a far greater asset than it now pos- 
sesses—in the form of nongovernmental 
participation. This fact is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized. 

Probably no individual anywhere has more 
earnestly or fruitfully dedicated himself to 
the goal of expanding the number of na- 
tional citizens committees and strengthen- 
ing existing committees than the distin- 
guished executive secretary of the Health 
League of Canada, Dr. Gordon Bates. It is 
he who has pointed out this fact—if WHO 
is to fulfill its universal mission successfully, 
it must have more citizen tions 
working with it and for it, and on a more 
active basis. 

I support his concept unreservedly. age 
him and like-minded others, 
their efforts toward this objective. 

Government-to-government cooperation is 
essential. But we who believe in the West- 
ern tradition, we who prize the individual— 
who believe in the individual, respect him 
and heed him—wish to see him and his 
voluntary organization serve as teammates 
with WHO. 
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THE SECOND GOAL: VITALIZING NGO’S RELATION- 
SHIPS WITH WHO 


2. The prospect of an international citi- 
zens’ congress would, I believe, help achieve 
a second goal: reappraising and revitalizing 
the role of nongovernmental organizations, 
affiliated with WHO. 

As we are all aware, the founders of the 
United Nations at San Francisco Conference 
in 1945 wisely wrote into the charter, in 
article 71, a provision for the Economic and 
Social Council to make arrangements for 
consultation with nongovernmental organ- 
izations (sometimes identified as NGO's). 

A corresponding article, bearing the same 
number, reproduces this clause in the con- 
stitution of WHO. It goes a step further in 
that it authorizes arrangements for coopera- 
tion, as well as consultation with nongov- 
ernmental organizations. 

Fortunately, many of the nongovern- 
mental organizations have made article 71 
a living reality. 

Some of these organizations are directly 
engaged in medical science; others have a 
more general interest. The World Medical 
Association, represented here today by its 
able secretary, Dr. H. S. Gear, is an outstand- 
ing example of a professional body working 
actively in conjunction with WHO; the 
World Federation of United Nations Associ- 
ations is a fine example of a more general 
type of interest on the part of an interna- 
tional organization. 

But I believe that it would be both WMA’s 
and the WFUNA’s sentiments that WHO has 
only scratched the surface, so to speak, in 
its relations with nongovernmental organi- 
zations. 


ENCOURAGING VOLUNTARY ACTIVITY IN EMERG- 
ING AREAS 

The results have been two: 

1. WHO has not benefited as it should 
have in its official program, and 

2. WHO has tended to act largely through 
official, governmental channels in the de- 
veloped and, particularly, the less developed 
countries. 

But, if freedom is to thrive, nongovern- 
mental channels should be used and stimu- 
lated to the greatest possible extent. 

We of the West are well aware of the at- 
titude of authoritarian states in their in- 
sistence upon government-to-government 
contact. 

But we of the West generally believe in a 
healthy balance between government and 
private roles. We believe in strong, inde- 
pendent medical and allied professions—with 
strong ties to their private, opposite numbers 
overseas. 

In our assistance to the developed areas, 
we want to strengthen voluntary groups. 
We of the West do not want—intentionally 
or inadvertently—to foster state medicine; 
state-controlled, state-manned, state-paid, 
if it can be possibly avoided. 


MANY UNAFFILIATED AND INACTIVE NGO’S 


During the course of the International 
Health Study, by the Senate subcommittee 
of which I am privileged to be chairman, we 
have been in close contact with many of the 
international NGO’s. We have been gratified 
with their fine work under article 71 on the 
part of many of them. 

In all frankness, however, we have also 
found that many private international organ- 
izations, active in health, have had no re- 
lationship with WHO. The lack of contact 
may perhaps be the fault of the private 
group, or of WHO or of both. 

But there are also some groups which are 
nominally in official relationship with WHO 
but which have allowed their affiliation to 
become a dead letter. 

Both types of shortcomings are regrettable. 
World health can ill afford the loss of poten- 
tial strong partners or the inactivity of 
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groups which enjoy important privileges 
which they do not use. 

The need is acute. WHO's services have 
grown, thanks in large part to the dedica- 
tion and skill of Dr. M. G. Candau and his 
staff. But WHO must still exist on a rela- 
tively low plateau of financial resources. If 
it is to be helped to soar to higher ground, 
it will require citizen action to urge gov- 
ernments to make this possible. 

WHO feels that it cannot and should not 
lobby among citizens to urge their govern- 
ments to do more for WHO. 

But, certainly, dedicated private citizens 
are free, on their own initiative, to get in 
touch with their own governments and with 
their opposite numbers overseas. 


STRENGTHENING BILATERAL AID PROGRAMS 

Bilateral assistance also needs a helpful 
push forward. 

In my own country, expanded citizen ac- 
tion is necessary in order to help make 
certain that the Agency for International 
Development (the former International 
Cooperation Administration) strengthens, 
rather than weakens, its programs of health 
assistance abroad. 


HEALTH AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Thinking Americans, like thinking Cana- 
dians, want bilateral and multilateral agen- 
cies to make the fullest contribution to 
health in the emerging countries. We feel 
that good health should be the birthright of 
every man. We want to improve mankind's 
health because we know that sick people 
cannot feed themselves or house or educate 
themselves, much less, serve others. Health 
provides the indispensable basis for economic 
and social development. 

Probably no single official has more ably 
proved the case for health in economic and 
social development than has the distin- 
guished Director of the Pan American Health 
Organization, Dr. Abraham Horwitz, who will 
be addressing this forum. Thanks in large 
part to his efforts and those of his colleagues, 
the Alliance for Progress among the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics is forging ahead in public 
health programs. 

What is being achieved in Latin America 
must likewise be attained in Africa, in the 
Middle East and in south Asia. 

But there is a job to be done in the de- 
veloped nations as well. 


STRENGTHENING INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


An International Citizens Congress for 
World Health could spearhead the drive for 
strengthened world partnership in medical 
research. 

Fortunately, there is now incorporated di- 
rectly within WHO's budget at least a modest 
sum for medical research. Collaborative re- 
search projects, under WHO's auspices, are 
now underway throughout the world. 

In addition, there is a global program of 
U.S.-sponsored support of medical research— 
here in Canada and in other countries. The 
United States is utilizing increased sums of 
dollars and of foreign currencies which it 
owns or controls in developing countries, in 
order to support medical research. 

But international research teamwork is 
still undernourished. At present and at 
foreseeable levels of support, decades will go 
by before teamwork reaches the levels which 
many of us seek right now or in the near 
future. 

Here again, if aroused citizens insist on 
greater research efforts in their own coun- 
try as well as on more resources for col- 
laboration with foreign researchers, the de- 
sired goals will be achieved more promptly. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MEDICAL COMMUNICATION 


Meanwhile, citizen action should spur gov- 
ernments and the professions to use the 
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backlog of research knowledge which is al- 
ready available. 

This will require improved techniques in 
communication of knowledge. 

As you will note, I have a particularly warm 
spot in my heart for your meeting on Friday 
on the subject of communications. We in 
the United States have been struck by the 
same paradox that has concerned you—the 
fact that medical knowledge has accumu- 
lated far faster than it has been communi- 
cated and put into practice. 

Our Senate subcommittee plans as its 
very next report, a publication entitled “The 
Crisis and Opportunity in Scientific and 
Technical Information.” 

This report points out the four essential 
avenues of medical communications—be- 
tween researcher and researcher; researcher 
and medical educator; researcher and prac- 
titioner; medical scientist and layman. 


THE PARADOX OF UNUSED KNOWLEDGE 


Communications to the public is a par- 
ticular priority. 

The participants in this forum are well 
aware that millions of Canadians and Amer- 
icans are today needless victims of avoidable 
disease. Part of the reason is that we are 
still using relatively antiquated ways of get- 
ting across health messages to the public. 

About everyone is familiar with the para- 
doxical facts: The genius of medical science 
has now produced effective vaccines against 
polio; yet, in my own country, tens of mil- 
lions of youngsters and adults are not vac- 
cinated against polio. The genius of medical 
science has produced a simple, painless, vir- 
tually sure-proof method of detecting uterine 
cancer—the world famous “pap” smear test. 
Yet, a national survey by the Gallup or- 
ganization showed that 23 million women— 
about 40 percent of the U.S. adult popula- 
tion—had never heard about the “pap” 
smear; 16 million adult women who knew 
about the “pap” smear, had never had it 
done; 9 or 10 million had had the examina- 
tion over a year ago. (The test should be 
taken at least once a year in adult women.) 
And only about 7 or 8 million had the smear 
in the last year. And most of the women 
who had never had the test at all were in the 
age group in which 41 percent of all uterine 
cancer deaths occur. 

And this unhappy situation prevails in my 
country as regards a disease which is being 
combated by one of the finest, most active of 
all voluntary health agencies—the American 
Cancer Society. 

Similar situations exist in other disease 
areas—both in your country and in mine. 


COMMUNICATION AND TELEVISION 


I should like now to offer a serles of spe- 
cific proposals for improved communication. 
I shall refer to the use of what is undoubt- 
edly the most powerful single communica- 
tion medium available to society today. I 
refer, of course, to television. 

I know that Canada has its separate pat- 
tern of television operations, differing con- 
siderably from that in the United States. 
The outstanding work of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. is familiar to many of us 
in the United States who are interested in 
educational programing. Issues involving 
US. originated network shows have, I know, 
been the subject of much debate rere. 

My remarks on television are, therefore, 
submitted from a U.S. background and will 
not apply in some respects in your country. 
I submit these thoughts merely as one type 
of approach toa problem. It is an approach 
which will have to be sifted and, perhaps, 
revised to conform to Canada’s own concepts 
and patterns. Certainly, no one wishes to 
foist one nation’s patterns on others; ve do 
wish, however, to share the best that can 
be made available with our friends and to get 
their best TV products as well, 
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FOUR RECOMMENDATIONS ON MEDICAL 
TELEVISION 


I submit four suggestions for (1) expan- 
sion and upgrading of medical TV program- 
ing by, what are in the United States, our 
commercial stations, including the staging of 
“health spectaculars” on national and inter- 
national networks; (2) in the United 
States (where educational television exists 
as a separate entity, or, in Canada, under 
CBC) greater use of adult education and 
school-directed programs. This should in- 
clude, in cooperation with Public Health au- 
thorities, the testing of the effects of films; 
(3) expanded use of closed circuit television 
for professional communications; and (4) in- 
creased international cooperation in medi- 
cal television. 

First, I want to pay tribute to the televi- 
sion stations in the United States which have 
generously afforded countless hours for origi- 
nal medical programs and for telecasting 
prints of the many films produced by volun- 
tary health agencies and by other sources. 

In my own country, the advertising coun- 
cil has offered invaluable cooperation in 
public service campaigns for health objec- 
tives. Networks and individuals stations 
have generously donated time. They have, 
moreover, spent considerable sums in pre- 
paring new documentaries, in providing 
panel-type discussions, in featuring health 
interviews and in other types of telecasts. 

Yet, there is vast room for further service. 
For one thing, audience ratings of most 
health programs are anemic; a variety of 
reasons is probably responsible. There seems 
to be lacking, at present, in most public 
service medical programs the drama, the 
excitement that fictionalized TV programs— 
like “Dr. Kildare” and Ben Casey’’—possess. 
But surely truth is stranger and can be 
more exciting than fiction. 

Here, I submit this thought to the US. 
networks: 

Surely with the support of public-spirited 
sponsors, the best talents of television could 
produce top-rated “health spectaculars.” 
Surely, prime time could be reserved for a 
series of health programs which would fea- 
ture the greatest dramatic, yes, and humor- 
ous, talent, as well. Such programs could 
catch the eye and the ear of the Nation and 
its neighbors—and could be entertaining as 
well as informative. 

Second, the fullest resources of educa- 
tional television, whether it exists as a 
separate entity, as in the United States, or 
as a part of CBC operations, should be 
capitalized upon. Already ETV, as it is 
known, has made great contributions to 
health and other objectives. But here again, 
the future is still brighter with opportunity. 
If given the necessary resources, the 52 ETV 
stations in the United States could render 
tremendously improved service, particularly 
for purposes of health education in my 
country’s schools, including for physical 
fitness. 

In addition, ETV can serve ideally for 
research and demonstration purposes to a 
much greater extent than heretofore. The 
U.S. Public Health Service should be sup- 
porting with ETV stations a broad-gaged 
series of community, regional, and national 
experiments designed to test and improve 
television’s role in health education of adult 
or youngster. 

Expanded research is essential; we cannot 
assume that just any medical film is good 
enough in the United States or in Canada. 

We know that some medical films only 
bore the average citizen; some shock him 
into inaction; some are far over his head; 
some offer a message too difficult to recall; 
some are ideal, but are not tied in to readily 
available diagnostic services, with the result 
that the citizen cannot easily follow up. 

Third, the present beginnings in closed- 
circuit television (and closed-circuit FM 
broadcasting) between professionals must be 
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expanded upon. In the United States the 
Council on Medical Television has done much 
good work. Much remains to be done, how- 
ever, to link—through color television, 
especially—researchers in their respective 
laboratories, as well as medical educators and 
practitioners. 

Finally—and here my focus is exclusively 
international—we need to exploit as rapidly 
as possible the miracles made possible by in- 
ternational television. In Western Europe, 
“Eurovision” is already a reality. In a few 
years, orbiting communication satellites will 
make live international television economical 
and practical. The greatest opportunity in 
history will confront medical science and 
health-interested laymen. It will be a three- 
fold opportunity to join researchers in lab- 
oratories throughout the world; to provide 
international health education to both the 
developed and the less developed countries; 
and to inform the industrialized countries 
of the medical problems of the emerging 
areas. 

International medical television could 
show medical assistance at work in the 
heart of Africa, the Middle East, or south 
Asia. We could see—live—the type of 
humanitarian work performed by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer at Lambarene, or by Medico's 
physicians, or by Canadian physicians—un- 
der the Colombo plan, 

CONCLUSION 

These, then, comprise my respectful sug- 
gestions. Most important, I hope and be- 
lieve that you will go forth from this mar- 
velous assembly, reinforced in your drive 
to build a healthier Canada and a healthier 
world. 

A Citizen’s Crusade for Health should be 
launched. It is our world, our lives, and our 
consciences which are at stake. 


URBAN RENEWAL RESTORES A 
COMMUNITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
Minneapolis, Minn., we are now complet- 
ing our first urban renewal project, an 
$8 million redevelopment program in 
Glenwood, which was considered the 
city’s most blighted area. Today, thanks 
to urban renewal, Glenwood is a modern 
E and commercial neighbor- 

ood. 

The changes that have taken place in 
that neighborhood due to the urban re- 
newal program are reported in an ex- 
cellent series of articles which appeared 
in the Minneapolis Tribune last month 
by Charles Hanna. I ask unanimous 
consent that these articles be inserted 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope that those who are skeptical about 
the value of urban renewal will take the 
time to read these articles. They show 
that urban renewal is not just a matter 
of better housing. It also means lower 
crime rates, less juvenile delinquency, 
better health conditions, a better com- 
munity spirit, improved schools and 
park facilities. This is a heartening 
story. 

As a longtime advocate of urban re- 
newal, it thrills me to be able to report 
on the progress we are making in our 
city. 

In fact, the fight for urban renewal, I 
am happy to say, started during my pe- 
riod of service as mayor of the city of 
Minneapolis. It was in this Glenwood 
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district, as well as in others, that we 
made plans for the improvement of our 
city and for the betterment of those 
areas. 

What is happening in the city of Min- 
neapolis is happening in countless other 
cities throughout the country. Ugly 
slum areas are being turned into pleas- 
ant, wholesome communities where peo- 
ple no longer live in despair. In fact, 
these ugly slum areas in many cities have 
become some of the finest residential 
apartment areas, near the heart and core 
of the city. 

In a country as rich and powerful as 
ours there can be no excuse for the decay 
of our cities and for Americans having 
to live in despairing conditions. We 
have the wherewithal to abolish slum 
areas and to restore our cities. 

The urban renewal program is not only 
a good sound social practice in organiza- 
tion and good solid constructive eco- 
nomics, but the urban renewal program 
also makes for better living and makes 
for more prosperous and finer cities and 
communities. 

I commend the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and the local housing 
and urban renewal agencies, particularly 
the urban renewal division in our Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency program 
for the work that has taken place. 

I am hopeful that Congress will con- 
tinue to give active support to this pro- 
gram, because it is this kind of program 
which in the long run will restore the 
vitality and strength of the Nation. It is 
a program which is desperately needed in 
our large cities. 

Exuisir 1 
[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune, Feb. 20, 1962] 
GLENWOOD—BEFORE AND AFTER 

This was Glenwood on a spring day in 
1949: 

A small boy ran up the street ankle deep 
in mud. 

A ragged screen door fluttered open on a 
second floor porch and a pan of dishwater 
splattered on the ground. 

Flies buzzed around an open garbage bar- 
rel. An underfed dog dumped over the 
Trusty container to get at its contents. 

A partially burned mattress, a broken 
chair and a water-shredded cardboard box 
were piled together in an alley with a heap 
of bottles and tin cans, 

A dented and scratched car rested un- 
evenly in a driveway with two flat tires—a 
headlight dangling and the windshield 
smashed. 

This was the Glenwood area. 

It was dirty. 

It was falling in decay. 

It was a health problem. 

It was a police problem. 

It was a social problem. 

It was the most blighted area of the city. 

Glenwood once had been occupied by peo- 
ple of means. Homes in the neighborhood 
were large and had been well built and care- 
fully maintained. It had been an area of 
broad shade trees and well kept lawns sur- 
rounding substantial homes, It became a 
field of mud, tumbling down houses and 
cluttered yards. 

The smooth driveways that once channeled 
elegant carriages into quiet neighborhood 
streets were broken and covered by weeds 
and debris. 

The mt crystal chandeliers that 
hung in some of the homes were torn down 
and discarded. Some of their ornaments 
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were made into necklaces by the neighbor- 
hood children. 

The Glenwood area began to fall after the 
second generation of owners started to move 
to other sections of the city, particularly the 
south and west. 

The children of the early owners left home 
first. Their parents eventually followed, 
selling their homes to absentee landlords. 
Gradually the buildings fell into disrepair. 
They attracted low-income persons who 
could afford nothing better. Eventually even 
some of these families moved as conditions 
in the area became worse. 

Glenwood was rapidly declining. The sub- 
sequent tenants saw no reason to take pride 
in their living quarters and the landlords 
responded by doing even less maintenance. 

When city officials ordered a study of the 
area in 1949, investigators were shocked by 
what they found. 

Some of the older homes had been turned 
into mazes of sleeping rooms and small apart- 
ments. A few were converted illegally to 
commercial use. 

Homes that had been razed were frequently 
replaced with nonresidential buildings that 
introduced a great variety of land use. 

The planning investigators found inade- 
quate community facilities and unregulated 
traffic movement. 

The Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority report that summed up the 
study called Glenwood the most blighted area 
in the city. 

There appeared to be only one course of 
actlon—redevelopment. 

The problem called for arrestive measures. 
Conditions in Glenwood were cancerous and 
threatening higher quality neighboring areas. 

The project presented a tremendous chal- 
lenge for Minneapolis. It was to be a com- 
prehensive first effort to rebuild a large 
portion of the city. 

It was the start of a redevelopment organ- 
ization that eventually would lead the way 
for the downtown Gateway Center program. 

The potential of the Glenwood area was 
easily recognized. It once had been a prime 
district. Its importance remained. 

It was within walking distance of the 
downtown business district. It was only 30 
minutes’ drive from St. Paul. And it was 
served directly by good surface transporta- 
tion. 

Glenwood, in the so-called near North 
Side, is an area bounded roughly by Olson 
Memorial Highway on the north, Royalston 
Avenue on the east, Glenwood Avenue on 
the south, and James Avenue on the west. 
The pictures on page 1 were taken at the 
same site—800 Fifth Avenue North—but sey- 
eral years apart, 

Through the joint efforts of the city coun- 
cil, the housing authority and the Federal 
Government, a plan was first developed in 
1950. 

The housing authority was the key agency 
in the urban renewal program. It executed 
the extremely complicated plan. 

It was a big job the largest urban renewal 
program in the Nation at the time—cover- 
ing 180 acres, 62 city blocks, and 700 struc- 
tures. 

More than 1,000 families and 200 single 
persons were affected. Almost all of them 
were displaced eventually. 

By the end of 1953 the Federal Govern- 
ment had entered the project with about 
$40,000 in planning funds. In 1954 studies 
for urban renewal were completed and Fed- 
eral authority was received to execute the 
plan. 

Acquisition of property and relocatioh of 
residents and businesses began in March 1956. 
Demolition started 12 days later. The city 
began capital improvements a few months 
later. 

Although some persons opposed the pro- 
ject for personal reasons, most officials saw 
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the Glenwood program as an absolute 
necessity. 

The area produced about $114,000 annually 
in taxes before renewal. Officials figure the 
redevelopment area will now return about 
$534,000 in taxes. 

The final entries are now being made in 
the project books. Relocation was com- 
pleted in 1959. Demolition stopped in 1960. 
Land acquisition was finished in 1961. 

The housing authority has only one par- 
cel of land unsold. Only 1 percent of the 
Glenwood site improvements remain un- 
completed. 

Overall cost of the project has been about 
$11,050,000, including acquisition, demoli- 
tion and other related costs. 

This cost was reduced by $2,700,000 by 
the sale of some land for redevelopment. 
The remaining $8,350,000 was paid by the 
city ($2,783,000) and the Federal Govern- 
ment ($5,567,000). 

What has this money purchased? What 
changes did it bring? What are the im- 
provements? These questions will be an- 
swered in part two of this serles in tomor- 
row's Tribune. 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune, Feb. 21, 1962] 


GLENWOOD’s REDEVELOPMENT MULTIPLIES Irs 
USEFULNESS 
(By Charles Hanna) 

From the squalor and decay that once was 
Minneapolis’ Glenwood area has grown a 
dynamic new neighborhood. 

Redevelopment under urban renewal has 
brought these exciting results: 

Nearly 700 buildings—many of them dil- 
apidated and unpainted—have been re- 
placed. 

New structures, 144 of them, including 
apartments, commercial and light industrial 
buildings, have been built. 

Structural value of the area has more 
than tripled—from $6.5 million to $21 mil- 
lion in the past few years. 

Potential jobs in the area have nearly 
tripled in number—1,000 to 2,700. 

The expected tax return to the city, about 
$530,000, will be nearly 5 times greater than 
it was before renewal. 

The city’s $2,783,000 investment in capital 
improvements will be returned in tax dollars 
once every 5 or 6 years. 

The improvements constitute the city’s 
one-third share, with the Federal Govern- 
ment, of the net project cost—$8,350,000. 

They include the replacement of fire sta- 
tion No. 16 at 1600 Glenwood Avenue, at a 
cost to the city of $40,000. Another $150,000 
was spent by the Minneapolis Park Board 
developing an 8-acre tract for the new Har- 
rison Park Playground. 

The Minneapolis School Board spent 
$870,000 to expand Harrison School, adding 
10 new classrooms, 3 kindergarten rooms, a 
gym, auditorium, kitchen, and a community 
room. 

The city spent another $1.4 million for 
5.8 miles of new streets, gutters, sidewalks, 
and utilities. 

The housing authority contributed an- 
other $323,000 to make up the required one- 
third local share of $2,783,000. 

Within the Glenwood district there are 
now three housing projects, two publicly 
financed, one built with private funds. 

The 192-unit Lyndale Homes project on 
the southwest corner of Lyndale Avenue 
North and Olson Highway includes 88 units 
in a 12-story, highrise apartment building. 

Glenwood Homes, the second public hous- 
ing project developed in the district, has 278 
units in an area bounded by Bryant Avenue 
North, Girard Terrace, Olson y, and 


a line between Fourth Avenue North and 
Glenwood Avenue. 

The two Glenwood area housing projects 
are a part of a public housing complex that 
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extends north of Olson Highway, and in- 
cludes Olson Homes (264 units), Sumner 
Field Homes (466 units) and Golden Age 
Homes (24 units). 

The public housing ranges from efficiency 
units in highrise buildings to five-bedroom 
units in two-story apartment buildings. 

Rentals are based at about 20 percent of 
tenants’ incomes. Maximum salary limits 
to qualify for occupancy range from §200 a 
month for single persons to about $375 a 
month for families of five. 

There are other financial restrictions that 
reserve the public housing units to persons 
of limited means. These include maximum 
personal assets ranging from $3,000 to $5,000. 

Construction is well advanced on 14 acres 
of private cooperative housing at the west 
end of the Glenwood area. 

The first units will be opened April 1. 
The 184-unit project is expected to be com- 
pleted in July. The cooperative housing— 
Girard Terrace East—will be owned and 
operated by the tenants. 

The two- and three-bedroom units will 
cost from $12,000 to $15,000. Monthly 
charges after the cooperative is formed will 
range from $85 to $105. 

The cooperative housing project is the 

in the city. It is believed to be the 
first in Minneapolis started as cooperative 
housing. 
The individually owned units are being 
built by Community Development Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. A sales office was recently 
opened at Humboldt Avenue North and 
Olson Highway. 

The Cleveland firm also is three 6- 
story rental apartment buildings of 164 units 
for a site between Humboldt and Irving 
Avenues North and just south of Olson 
Highway- 

Project planners reserved 12 acres in the 
Glenwood area for commercial development. 
About half of that reserve has been used 
for the construction of a $1 million shop- 
ping center on Olson Highway between 
Bryant and Emerson Avenues North. 

An existing shopping area at Cedar Lake 
Road and Glenwood Avenue was preserved. 
A new supermarket was built on a quarter 
of a block site at Girard Avenue and Glen- 
wood Avenue. 

The redevelopment plan also provided a 52- 
acre light industrial district, east of Lyndale 
and along Glenwood Avenue, which will 
contribute more than half of the area’s new 
tax gain. 

Development of the light industrial area 
was closely supervised by the redevelopment 
authority to insure esthetic values that 
would complement nearby ee projects. 

There was strong ed 
parking facilities for these — — 
districts, calling for parking space propor- 
tlonate to square footage of the buildings. 

There also were restrictions on construc- 
tion methods, prohibition of billboards and 
requirements for buffer areas to screen the 
industrial area from housing. 

Prime: firms in the original district elected 

to stay im the area by rebuilding and mak- 

improvements. 


ing various 

Munsingwear, Kemps Ice Cream Co., and 
Northland Milk Co. agreed to expand park- 
ing facilities. Insulation Sales Co. and sey- 
eral other firms rebuilt. 

Others like Crane Ordway Co., Northwest 


buildings—Glendale Seventh- 
day Adventist and a former Catholic church 
now occupied by the Prince of Peace Luther- 
an Congregation—were preserved by the re- 
developers, 
From the verge of social and economic 
collapse, Glenwood is moving boldly ahead. 
It has new life for its institutions, busi- 
ness, industry, and for its people. 
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The final article of this series will explain 
the social impact of urban renewal on Glen- 
wood. 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune, Feb. 22, 1962] 
FROM NEIGHBORHOOD OF DISREPUTE, GLEN- 
woop BECOMES COMMUNITY BEACON 
(By Charles Hanna) 

Glenwood was a neighborhood of after- 
hours joints, prostitution, bootlegging, and 
gambling before city redevelopers started 
clearance in March 1956. 

The crime rate was the highest in Minne- 
apolis. ‘There were Knifings, , and 
assaults. 

Juvenile delinquency In the area was al- 
most obscured by adult crime. 

Health conditions often were frightening. 
Many of the buildings had been condemned 
or were on the verge of condemnation. 

Residents of the area lived under the most 
adverse conditions. Settlement houses at 
best were dealing only with the surface prob- 
lems. There wasn't enough time or staff to 
do much more. 

The area was in physical and social decay. 
It seemed almost hopelessly trapped by its 
own habits and depression. 

Glenwood had fallen pitifully from a high- 
ly respected neighborhood to one of disre- 
pute. 

A city study of the area in 1949 fired the 
imagination of redevelopers, and the urban 
renewal plan was started. It was a long 
process of planning and arranging finances 
that did not begin to jell until about 1955. 

Then things began to happen to Glenwood. 
Old began coming down, to be re- 
placed by new ones. Streets were rebuilt. 
New Industry moved into the area. 

More than 1,000 families were displaced by 
the upheaval. Most of them packed up their 
belongings and moved north of Olson High- 
way. 

They had high priority for the new hous- 
ing that was to be built, but few—only 18— 
came back. 

They found places to live in other neigh- 
borhoods that had slightly higher standards 
than Glenwood. Once settled they were re- 
luctant to move again. 

Their new areas, however, are already in 
trouble—the blight has started to grow. 

Redevelopment officials are hopeful of 
checking the decline of these neighborhoods 
with programs of rehabilitation. 

Gienwood redevelopment has done much 
to retard the spread of blight on the near 
North Side. 

Robert T. Jorvig, executive director of the 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority, said the value of urban renewal 
has been proved in Glenwood. 

“The neighborhood before redevelopment 


is lifting up the entire district. It is acting 
as an anchor, encouraging improvements in 
neighboring communities. 

“The authority,” he said, has met its 


morial Settlement House, 1825 Glenwood 
Avenue, said he detects a growing interest 
in renewal of Glenwood’s neighboring areas. 

A social worker in the Glenwood district 
for the past 15 years, Hanson has expert 
knowledge of the neighborhood’s problems, 
past and present. 

“I remember the times when I had to get 
boys out of crap games to play scheduled 
baseball games,” he said. 

“There used to be semigang fights. Now 
all of that is gone. Juvenile problems in 
Glenwood now are of the nuisance variety. 

“I think the volume of juvenile incidents 


has dropped. 
“Adults’ problems have diminished, too. 
Of course, there are still social problems in 
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the district, but the external forces that in 
the past them are gone. 

“Redevelopment,” Hanson said, “enabled 
us to be more sensitive to the neighborhood 
needs. We can now get closer to the people’s 
difficulties.” 

The community center at 800 Fifth Avenue 
North is the nerve center of the program, 
Hanson said. 

“The Glenwood residents now have decent 
living conditions. They are more neighborly 
and have a better sense of their role in the 
community,” he said, 

Hanson thinks 1 community facil- 
ities—the new fire station, expanded Harri- 
son School and the new 8-acre park—also 
have had an important effect on the neigh- 
borhood. 

Almost all residents of Glenwood are satis- 
fied with their new housing and neighbor- 
hood. A few are fearful, however, that its 
quality will be difficult to maintain. 

Arne Saari, 33, 710 Olson Highway, thinks 
there is a need for tighter restrictions to 
insure proper maintenance by tenants. 

“Already some people are neglecting to take 
care of their property,” Saari said. “Our 
court is pretty good, but some of the others 
are taking a beating.” 

Saari, a mining engineering student at 
the University of Minnesota, lives in a six- 
unit building about a block west of Lyndale 
Avenue. He was one of the first to bring his 
family of five children to the development. 

Saari’s concern is shared by several other 
tenants in the two-story row housing units. 

Mrs. Emma O'Connor, 73, said she is “ex- 
tremely happy” with her efficiency apartment 
on the 12th floor of the Lyndale Homes high- 
rise building. 

“It's here. Just a wonderful place 
for an older person to live. You don’t have 
to be alone if you don't want to, and there's 
privacy, too. 

“From my window I can look right into 
the loop. And in the mornings when the 
sun comes up, it’s beautiful.” 

Mrs. O’Connor is one of those persons dis- 
placed by the clearance program. She lived 
at 303 Lyndale Avenue North for 6 years. 

She first moved to the area in 1902 with 
her mother and lived then at Fourth and 
Aldrich Avenues, North. 

It was a very nice neighborhood back then. 
There were lovely homes and many fine peo- 
ple. I used to ice skate on the little lake, 
Oak Lake, where the city market is now. 

“The old rocking chair has got me now, 
but I'm happy here,” Mrs. O’Connor said. 

Mrs. Arthur Longton, 78, 2121 Glenwood 
Avenue, has serious doubts about the future 
of Glenwood. She said she's afraid the 
property will not be adequately maintained. 

Mrs. Longton admits, however, that the 
redevelopment has solved many of the neigh- 
borhood’s problems. She's watched Gien- 
wood in its various stages of life for more 


than 70 years. 

Pred , who has an apartment in 
the high-rise building, said he thinks Glen- 
wood is “the best thing the government has 
ever done.” 

Goodwin used to live in a five-room apart- 
ment over a bar at 1505 Glenwood Avenue. 

“It was terrible before. My place was in 
a cheap lopsided building. It was all I could 
find,” he said. 

Jefferson Livingston, 800 Fifth Avenue 
North, likes living in the area because he 
doesn’t have “so many chores to do” and the 
rent covers utility costs. 

Random inquiry among Glenwood area 
residents brought many similar reactions. 

Thus, the human side of the Glenwood 
redevelopment is this: better housing, more 
jobs, a cleaner neighborhood, sharply re- 
duced crime rate, improved school and park 
facilities. 
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Social worker Thomas Hanson summed it 
up this way: 

“It may not be Heaven on earth, but it 
is a long way from the hell that it used to 
be.” 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON: 
S. 3067. A bill for the relief of Dr. George 
E. Poulias; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request) : 

5.3068. A bill to permit variation of the 
40-hour workweek of Federal employees for 
educational purposes; and 

5.3069. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to authorize the Postmaster 
General to relieve postmasters and other 
employees for losses resulting from illegal, 
improper, or incorrect payments, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3070. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide for additional com- 
missioners of the U.S. Court of Claims, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3071. A bill for the relief of Hidayet 
Danish Nakashidze; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S. 3072. A bill to amend Public Law 409, 
74th Congress, to authorize the appropria- 
tions necessary to carry out authorized im- 
provements in the project for the Great 
Lakes-Hudson River Waterway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD (for himself and Mr. 
BUSH) : 

S. 3073. A bill to provide for holding terms 
of the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Connecticut at New London; and 

S. 3074. A bill to waive the limitations and 
restrictions of section 142 of title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to the holding of 
court at Bridgeport, Conn., by the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Connecticut; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 3075. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920 in order to authorize geo- 
thermal steam leases under the provisions of 
such act; and 

S. 3076. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920 in order to authorize lithium, 
rubidium, cesium, or bromine leases and 
permits under the provisions of such act; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Br when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
separate headings.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S.J. Res. 176. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States defining the application of 
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certain provisions thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOGGS (for himself and Mr, 
) . 


Dopp) : 

S.J. Res. 177. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of a joint committee of 
the two Houses of the Congress to study all 
matters relating to national strategy; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Boces when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


DESIGNATION OF WEEK OF MAY 20 
TO 26, 1962, AS NATIONAL HIGH- 
WAY WEEK 


Mr. CHAVEZ submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 65) designating 
the week of May 20 to 26, 1962, as Na- 
tional Highway Week”; which was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Cuavez, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


REMOVAL OF COST CEILING FOR 
IMPROVEMENT OF NEW YORE 
STATE BARGE CANAL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and Senator Keatine, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to amend 
Public Law 409, 74th Congress, to re- 
move the present $27 million cost ceiling 
for the Federal program of improvement 
of the New York State Barge Canal. 

This program of improvement, author- 
ized in 1935, provides for raising bridges 
and deepening and widening channels. 
At the time of authorization, the $27 mil- 
lion cost figure seemed reasonable; how- 
ever, the work has gone forward slowly 
and costs have risen to such an extent 
that it is now estimated that the total 
cost of the project will be in excess of 
$35 million. Approximately $25 million 
in Federal funds has already been spent 
and the State of New York has allocated 
$15 million more with the understanding 
that it will be reimbursed by the Federal 
Government for moneys actually spent. 
However, in view of the existing cost ceil- 
ing, the Corps of Engineers cannot guar- 
antee reimbursement of the entire addi- 
tional $8.7 million required to complete 
the project, and work on the canal will 
shortly have to be suspended. If the im- 
provement program is not completed, still 
existing bottlenecks will render these 
improvements virtually useless and the 
$25 million in Federal funds already 
spent will be wasted. I hope, therefore, 
that the Congress will take prompt ac- 
tion on this bill as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3072) to amend Public Law 
409, 74th Congress, to authorize the ap- 
propriations necessary to carry out au- 
thorized improvements in the project for 
the Great Lakes-Hudson River Water- 
way, introduced by Mr. Javits (for him- 
self and Mr, KEATING) , was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO TERMS OF COURT AT NEW 
LONDON AND BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference for myself 
and my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Bus], two bills 
dealing with the U.S. district court of 
Connecticut. 

The first bill would permit the addi- 
tion of the city of New London as a seat 
of the U.S. district court and it would 
also permit the rental of temporary fa- 
cilities in that city of suitable court 
space. 

The second bill makes provision for 
the rental of courtroom space in the city 
of Bridgeport, already a seat of the U.S. 
district court, but lacking adequate fa- 
cilities at the present time for the hold- 
ing of court. 

The administration of Federal justice 
in Connecticut has been seriously cur- 
tailed due to the lack of adequate court 
facilities and for this reason my col- 
league and I are joining in introducing 
this legislation which will do much to 
reduce our Federal dockets as well as 
help with the pressing courtroom space 
problems facing both the eastern and 
western parts of our State. 

We feel that this legislation is neces- 
sary to the proper and orderly adminis- 
tration of justice in the district of Con- 
necticut and urge early and affirmative 
action on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Dopp (for 
himself and Mr. BusH), were received, 
read twice by their titles, and referred to 
55 Committee on the Judiciary, as fol- 
ows: 

S. 3073. A bill to provide for holding terms 
of the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Connecticut at New London; and 

S. 3074. A bill to waive the limitations 
and restrictions of section 142 of title 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the hold- 
ing of court at Bridgeport, Conn., by the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Con- 
necticut. 


AMENDMENT TO THE MINERAL 
LEASING ACT TO INCLUDE GEO- 
THERMAL STEAM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 

My bill would permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease the public lands 
of the United States for exploration and 
development of geothermal steam. 

In the past years, considerable re- 
search has been accomplished in an ef- 
fort to harness this great source of en- 
ergy. Only recently a breakthrough was 
made, so that now there is in operation 
in Sonoma County, Calif., a steamplant 
which has a capacity of 12,500 kilowatts 
utilizing geothermal steam as an energy 
to generate this electricity. This cheap 
source of energy will indeed play a ma- 
jor part in further developing the west- 
ern section of our country. 

At the present time, development of 
this vast untapped source of energy is 
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taking place on privately owned land. 
My bill thus would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue leases on 
the public domain under regulations 
promulgated by him to further develop 
and utilize this energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3075) to amend the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1920 in order to au- 
thorize geothermal steam leases under 
the provisions of such act, introduced by 
Mr. BIBLE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO THE MINERAL 
LEASING ACT TO INCLUDE LITHIUM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
to include lithium. 

At the present time, leases may be 
granted to explore for lithium as a re- 
lated product of potassium and sodium. 
My bill merely would clarify the existing 
act and expréssly set out that leases on 
the public domain may be granted to ex- 
plore for lithium and other related 
products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3076) to amend the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1920 in order to au- 
thorize lithium, rubidium, cesium, or 
bromine leases and permits under the 
provisions of such act, introduced by Mr. 
BIBLE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL SECURITY STRATEGY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on National Security Strategy. 

The functions of the joint committee 
would be: 

First. To make a comprehensive and 
continuing study of all matters relating 
to our national strategy. 

Second: To study means and methods 
whereby the processes used for the de- 
velopment of our national strategy may 
be improved in a manner consistent 
with the constitutionally established 
structure of our Government, and where- 
by the activities of governmental and 
nongovernmental instrumentalities used 
for the development and implementation 
of that national strategy may be coordi- 
nated with greater effectiveness in the 
national interest. 

Third. For the information of the sev- 
eral committees of the Congress dealing 
with legislation which relates to or af- 
fects the national strategy, not later than 
March 1 of each year—beginning with 
the year 1964—to file a report with the 
Senate and House of Representatives 


containing its findings and recommenda- 
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tions with respect to national strategy 
matters, and from time to time to make 
other reports and recommendations to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
as it deems advisable. 

I have been working for some time 
trying to more fully .understand and 
comprehend our national security 
strategy problems as they relate to the 
preservation of freedom and world 
peace. I have come to the conclusion 
that since World War II national secu- 
rity strategy has grown to embrace every 
facet of national strength—scientific, 
economic, social, political, diplomatic, 
and military. 

Prior to World War II, and even dur- 
ing the war, our national strategy was 
fairly simple and comprehendible within 
the framework of our existing institu- 
tions. 

However, since World War II, many 
fundamental advances in human knowl- 
edge and the physical sciences have been 
made resulting in a technological revolu- 
tion of unprecedented scope and impli- 
cations. This revolution has been re- 
sponsible for the development of new 
and largely untested means and instru- 
mentalities for destruction never before 
within the comprehension of man. 

The complexity and unknown signifi- 
cance of these fast-changing times in re- 
lation to the scientific, economic, social, 
political, diplomatic, and military con- 
siderations have made increasingly diffi- 
cult the formulation of a sound and ef- 
fective strategy for national security 
and world peace. 

Consequently, our Government has 
come more and more to rely upon pri- 
vately organized and operated organiza- 
tions and instrumentalities for advice 
and solution of much of our national 
security policy. As a result, the develop- 
ment, design, and direction of our na- 
tional strategy for survival have been 
increasingly influenced by institutions 
and personnel outside of the executive 
and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment. It is said that the justification 
for this is that our strategy goes beyond 
that which might be determined by 
military or diplomatic considerations 
alone. 

I would give great credit to private 
organizations and personnel who have 
been working in this field and who have 
undoubtedly contributed tremendously 
to the formulation of our national 
security policy and strategy. 

However, it seems urgent, essential, 
and fundamentally important that the 
Congress should move to organize im- 
mediately in an effectfve manner to dis- 
charge its vital function in the formula- 
tion of national security strategy. 

Under the present organization of 
the Congress the various aspects of the 
problem of national strategy are com- 
mitted to different committees within 
each body with the result that no means 
presently exist within the Congress for 
evaluating the problem in its entirety 
or for effectively helping toward evolving 
a well-considered, unified national stra- 
tegic program. 

Under our Constitution, the ultimate 
responsibility and obligation for a 
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sound, total, and effective national 
strategy rests jointly with the legislative 
and the executive branches of our 
Governmert. 

I believe that in order for the Congress 
to meet its responsibility and obligation 
it should provide a joint comu.nittee for 
continuous study, coordination, informa- 
tion, and recommendation on all the 
various and complex matters that affect 
and shape our national strategy. 

If this joint committee were estab- 
lished, I believe it would not only be of 
great assistance to the regular function- 
ing committees of the Congress in their 
respective fields involved with national 
strategy, but it would likewise help every 
Member of the Congress to make a 
greater contribution and be more effec- 
tive in the discharge of his responsibil- 
ities to this important obligation. 

It would seem to me also that it would 
be most helpful to the executive branch 
of our Government in its overall recom- 
mendations on national strategy which 
necessarily must be considered and im- 
plemented by the Congress. 

The establishment of this joint com- 
mittee would bring the Congress in as a 
full and effective partner with the execu- 
tive branch in the design and conduct of 
national strategy. 

It would, in my opinion, even be of 
help to the able, private scientific intel- 
lectual strategic studies community 
which due to the complexity and mag- 
nitude of the problem is little under- 
stood except among themselves. This 
community is a totally new factor of 
strength. 

The establishment of this joint com- 
mittee, as far as the Congress is con- 
cerned, would institutionalize under our 
Constitution all efforts properly bearing 
on_the strategy making processes. 

I am convinced that there are many 
Members of Congress who have given 
consideration as to how the Congress 
should put its house in better order to 
meet its constitutional responsibilities 
and obligations for national security 
strategy. I welcome cosponsorship of 
this joint resolution in the Senate, and 
I am hopeful that any interested Mem- 
bers of the other body will introduce a 
similar resolution. 

In respect to this subject, I refer to 
volume 3, pages 7 and 8 of the staff re- 
ports and recommendations of the Sub- 
committee on National Policy Machinery, 
chairmanned by the destinguished Sena- 
tor from the State of Washington IMr. 
Jackson]. In the final statement, dated 
November 15, 1962, this subcommittee re- 
ports as follows: 

Although the subcommittee inquiry was 
directed toward the executive branch, there 
is clearly much room for improvement on 
Capitol Hill. 

One major problem is fragmentation. The 
Congress is hard put to deal with national 
security policy as a whole. 

The difficulty starts with the executive 
branch. Except in the state of the Union 
and the budget messages, it presents na- 
tional security information and program re- 
quests to the Congress in bits and pieces. 


The present mode of operation of the con- 
gressional system compounds the problem. 
The authorization process treats as separable 
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matters which are not really separable. For- 
eign affairs, defense matters, space policies, 
and atomic energy programs are handled in 
different co.amittees. It is the same with 
money matters. Income and outgo, and the 
relation of each to the economy, come under 
different jurisdictions. 

There is no place in the Congress, short of 
the floors of the Senate and the House, where 
the requirements of national security and 
the resources needed on their behalf, are 
considered in their totality. 

The need is to give the Congress, early in 
each session, better opportunities to review 
our national security programs as a whole. 


I have cndeavored to make this state- 
ment brief. I know that I have over- 
simplified it. It is my hope, however, 
that, as a result of its briefness, it will be 
read with resulting consideration and 
appropriate action by the Congress for 
the establishment of a Joint Committee 
on National Security Strategy. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I am 
more than happy to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
iMr. Dopp]. I am very grateful, indeed, 
for his encouragement, his interest, and 
his help in the presenting of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my colleague for 
his kind remarks. However, I do not 
seek to take credit for this presentation. 
The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware was kind enough to bring the 
resolution to my attention. I think the 
Senator has done a great service, not 
only for the Senate and the Congress 
of the United States but also for the 
country as a whole. 

I am happy and proud to join as a 
cosponsor of the joint resolution. I hope 
that all our colleagues will take time to 
read it. It is perhaps one of the most 
important matters which has been sug- 
gested to the Senate in a long time. I 
hope we shall get favorable committee 
action, and later favorable action in the 
Senate, and favorable consideration by 
the other body. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. As I say, I am very 
grateful indeed for his encouragement 
and support. Along with him, I wel- 
come consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion by other Members of this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution may be 
printed in its entirety at this point in the 
Recorp, following these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 177) 
providing for the establishment of a 
joint committee of the two Houses of 
the Congress to study all matters relat- 
ing to national strategy, introduced by 
Mr. Boccs (for himself and Mr. Dopp), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the fundamental advances in hu- 
man knowledge concerning the physical 


sciences made during and subsequent to 


World War II have produced a technological 
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revolution of unprecedented scope and 
implications; and 

Whereas that revolution has been responsi- 
ble for the development of new and largely 
untested means and instrumentalities for 
destruction never before within the com- 
petence of man; and 

Whereas the complexity of the resulting 
weapons systems has necessitated reliance 
upon personnel specially trained in new and 
advanced scientific disciplines, not only for 
the evolution, design, evaluation, and pro- 
duction of such weapons systems, but also 
for the determination of basic doctrine with 
respect to their strategic employment and 
their interrelationship for the establishment 
of an effective capability for national de- 
fense; and 

Whereas the United States Government 
has come to an increasing degree to rely upon 
privately organized and operated organiza- 
tions and instrumentalities for the solution 
of those problems; and 

Whereas in consequence the development, 
design, and direction of our national strategy 
for survival has been increasingly influenced 
by institutions and instrumentalities outside 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government; and 

Whereas such strategy is no longer deter- 
mined by military and diplomatic considera- 
tions alone, but by complex economic, scien- 
tific. social, political, and psychological 
considerations as well, thereby increasing the 
difficulty of formulating a sound and effec- 
tive strategy; and 

Whereas under the present organization 
of the Congress various aspects of the prob- 
lem of national strategy are committed to 
different committees within each House, 
with the result that, in the discharge of its 
vital function of formulating national policy, 
no means presently exist within the Con- 
gress for evaluating that problem in its 
entirety or for evo'ving a well-considered 
unified national strategic program; and 

Whereas the Congress is ever cognizant 
that the free institutions of the United 
States and the preservation of world peace 
is dependent upon the development of a 
sound and effective national strategy, and 
that under our Constitution the ultimate 
responsibility and obligation therefor rests 
jointly with the Congress and the Executive; 
and 

Whereas in order to meet its responsibility 
and obligation more effectively, the Congress 
should provide effective means for a con- 
tinuous study of all the various and com- 
plex matters that affect and shape our na- 
tional strategy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is es- 
tablished a Joint Committee on National 
Security Strategy (hereinafter referred to as 
the “joint committee”). Such committee 
shall be composed of nine Members of the 
Senate who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate and nine Members of the 
House of Representatives who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In each instance not more 
than five Members shall be members of the 
same political party. 

(b) It shall be the function of the joint 
committee— 

(1) to make a comprehensive and contin- 
uing study of all matters relating to the 
national strategy of the United States; 

(2) to study means and methods whereby 
the processes used for the development of 
our national strategy may be improved in a 
manner consistent with the constitutionally 
established structure of our Government, 
and whereby the activities of governmental 
and nongovernmental instrumentalities used 
for the development and implementation of 
that national strategy may be coordinated 
with greater effectiveness in the national in- 
terest; and 
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(3) for the information of the several 
committees of the Congress dealing with 
legislation which relates to or affects the 
national strategy, not later than March 1 of 
each year (beginning with the year 1964) 
to file a report with the Senate and the 
House of Representatives containing its find- 
ings and recommendations with respect to 
national strategy matters, and from time 
to time to make other reports and recom- 
mendations to the Senate and House of 
Representatives as it deems advisable. 

Sec, 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership 
of the joint committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the joint committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner as in the 
case of the original selection. 

(b) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members upon its initial organization 
and at the beginning of each Congress. The 
chairmanship shall alternate between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
with each Congress. The vice chairman shall 
act in the place of the chairman in the 
absence of the chairman, and shall be se- 
lected from the House other than the House 
from which the chairman is selected. 

(c) A majority of the joint committee 
shall constitute a quorum except that a 
lesser number, to be fixed by the joint com- 
mittee, shall constitute a quorum for the 
purpose of administering oaths and taking 
sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
within the United States, to hold such hear- 
ings, to require by subpoena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and to take 
such testimony as it deems advisable, 

Sec. 4. (a) The joint committee may em- 
ploy and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, and other employees as 
it deems necessary in the performance of its 
duties. 

(b) The joint committee is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, and facili- 
ties of the departments and agencies of the 
Government, and also of private research 
agencies. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the joint com- 
mittee shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate from funds appropriated 
for the joint committee upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY WEEK 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Senate 
that National Highway Week will be ob- 
served during the period May 20-26. 

All of us are highway users, directly 
or indirectly, and the progressive ad- 
vance of our American economy would 
not have been possible without the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program which Con- 
gress authorized in 1916. This program 
has been carried on during the interven- 
ing years under a unique partnership be- 
tween the Federal Government, repre- 
sented by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and the States, represented by the re- 
spective State highway departments. 

As a result of this partnership effort, 
the United States now has the world's 
best road network. This network, how- 
ever, needs continual rebuilding to keep 
pace with the needs of a growing popu- 
lation, an expanding economy, and our 
national defense requirements, 
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Last year Congress; at President Ken- 
nedy’s request, enacted new financing 
measures to speed this roadbuilding ef- 
fort. As a result, we are in a position 
to complete the 41,000-mile National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways by 1972 and to accelerate work on 
the traditional primary, secondary, and 
urban highway program. 

The Nation has a vital stake in this 
program. Today 76 million motor ve- 
hicles traverse our roads and streets. 
By 1976 the total will have grown to 113 
million, and this growth is merely in 
numbers and does not reflect the in- 
creasing use of each motor vehicle in the 
years ahead. 

In recognition of our tremendous 
dependence upon motor vehicle trans- 
portation and its meaning to our citizens, 
it is appropriate that Congress should 
give appropriate recognition to the 1962 
observance of National Highway Week 
during the period May 20-26. I submit 
a resolution calling attention to this ob- 
servance, and I urge every Senator to 
support it. 

I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 65) was read, and unanimously 
agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas the dependence of the American 
economy on its three and one-half million 
miles of highways has been clearly estab- 
lished and proven by the registration of 
more than seventy-six million automobiles, 
trucks, and buses; and 

Whereas the development of our national 
highway system has been a remarkable ac- 
complishment during the last half century, 
in spite of wars, depressions, and other eco- 
nomic uncertainties; and 

Whereas the present United States road 
network reflects credit on the unique Fed- 
eral-State partnership arrangement which 
has financed, built, and maintained it; and 

Whereas one-sixth of the American popu- 
lation depends directly on highways for its 
livelihood; while every American is increas- 
ingly dependent on highways for education, 
recreation, national and international se- 
curity, as well as religious, fraternal, cul- 
tural, and family life; and 

Whereas the direct benefits to the highway 
user of the construction of adequate high- 
Ways have been conservatively estimated at 
three times their cost; and the extra divi- 
dends include the upgrading of property 
values, creation of new industrial, commercial 
and residential sites, the reduction of death 
and human suffering by cutting the accident 
toll, and the joy and pleasure of motoring 
on adequate, safe highways; and 

Whereas the increasing need for better 
highways of adequate capacity to meet ever- 
increasing traffic demands should receive the 
public attention it deserves and requires if 
proper citizen support of national highway 
goals is to be sustained; and 

Whereas the week of May 20 to 26, 1962, 
provides an opportunity for due recognition 
of the foregoing achievements and accom- 
plishments: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House con- 
curring), That the week of May 20 to May 
26, 1962, is hereby designated as “National 
Highway Week”, and the President is re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
all the people of the United States for the 
observance of such week with appropriate 
proceedings and ceremonies. 
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VETERAN WELFARE WORKER 
RETIRES IN MONTANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
in the Congress all recognize that the 
basic foundation of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State, and local govern- 
ments as well, is the dedicated public 
servant. These men and women con- 
tribute many years of their lives to 
various positions in government. They 
are the ones that keep it operating. 

I have just learned of the retirement 
of a very close friend in Montana. John 
B. Kemp is retiring from his post as 
Roosevelt County welfare supervisor 
after 30 years of service. It is not a 
glamorous job but it is one to which 
John Kemp was dedicated, carrying out 
his duties with understanding and care. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kemp have con- 
tributed much to the community of Wolf 
Point with their many charitable serv- 
ices and civic leadership. The Kemps 
have raised a family of which they can 
be justly proud. In short Roosevelt 
County and the city of Wolf Point are 
fortunate to have the Kemp family and 
I have had a most pleasant association 
with the family over the years. 

Appropriate recognition has been 
given to John Kemp in recent weeks 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news 
story from the March 15, 1962, issue of 
the Herald-News published in Wolf 


Point, Mont. 


There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JOHN KEMP, WELFARE SUPERVISOR, RETIRING 

Starting in 1932 with a job intended to 
last 2 or 3 months, John B. Kemp, county 
welfare supervisor, this week retired after 
30 years’ service. 

In retirement Kemp was honored with a 
party given by fellow employees at the court- 
house in Wolf Point. Honored with Mr. 
Kemp was Mrs. Kemp, who has donated 25% 
years to the American Cancer Society. To- 
gether, Mr. and Mrs. Kemp have donated 
over 57 years to volunteer work on various 
civic causes. Mrs. Kemp began work with 
the cancer society in 1936. In 1948 she be- 
came county chairman, a job she held until 
1961. She remains as county memorial 
chairman. 

In November Kemp was honored at a dis- 
trict welfare meeting and banquet in Wolf 
Point. At the eight-county dinner he was 
awarded a plaque for service from 1932 to 
1962. 

Kemp began his work as secretary of the 
Daniels County Relief Committee in Scobey. 
The office was scheduled to be maintained 
about 2 of 3 months. At the 1933 session of 
Montana Legislature the Montana Relief 
Commission was created and relief commit- 
tees appointed in all counties. Kemp was 
retained as secretary and continued in that 
capacity about a year. 

Montana Relief Commission officials of 
Helena then recommended him for the posi- 
tion of Federal disbursing officer when the 
Civil Works Administration began operations 
in December of 1933. Primary job, Kemp 
recalled, was to issue worker paychecks in 
Valley, Roosevelt, Sheridan and Daniels 
Counties. “I signed 12,220 checks on the 
U.S. Treasurer, totaling approximately one- 
quarter million dollars,” he said. “We also 
issued checks to workers on the agricultural 
census survey in 14 eastern Montana coun- 
ties,” he added. 
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In 1937, after passing of the Civil Works 
Administration and the birth of the public 
welfare department, Kemp became one of 
the department’s pioneers. After passing 
required written and oral examinations, 
Kemp was asked to accept the position of 
welfare supervisor for Roosevelt County, a 
position he held from April 1937 until re- 
tirement March 15, 1962. 

During the years of public work Kemp 
has been responsible for expenditure of ap- 
proximately $10 million. He said the office 
has been understaffed throughout most of 
his term, due to lack of qualified workers. 
An overtime load averaging 12 hours per 
week was necessary during his first 2714 
years of public service, he said, “but I slowed 
up some after a heart attack in 1959.“ He 
noted overtime worked while welfare super- 
visor would amount to 25 years or $50,000 in 
value donated to Roosevelt County and Mon- 
tana taxpayers. 

During World War II Kemp was assigned 
the job, along with regular welfare work, of 
making special investigations for the Selec- 
tive Service System. He was required to 
send a confidential report to the Armed 
Services on every draftee. At the war's end 
he received citations from President Truman 
and General Hershey, Gov. Sam Ford and 
General Mitchell. 

Other prized papers in Kemp's collection 
include certificates of appreciation for vol- 
unteer work from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. Recently he received 
a citation from Gov. Tim Babcock for 25 
years distinguished service with the welfare 
department, from the date of its organiza- 
tion, March 4, 1937, through March 4, 1962. 
This citation was issued to only seven de- 
partment employees. 

Kemp has also received letters recently 
from the State administrator of the Montana 
Department of Public Welfare, the director 
of the division of public assistance of the 
department of welfare and from the board 
of commissioners of Roosevelt County, All 
three thanked him for devotion to duty dur- 
ing his 30 years with relief and welfare agen- 
cies in Montana. 


RECOMMENDATION BY MILWAUKEE 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE ON 
TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pro- 
posals for modifying U.S. trade agree- 
ments with other nations, still before the 
Ways and Means Committee, involve 
some of the most significant decisions 
that will be required during this session 
of Congress. 

Throughout history, trade has played 
a major role in the progress of, and re- 
lations among, nations. 

However, we have learned that trade 
must be a two-way street. 

With an ever-expanding agricultural 
and industrial capacity, often exceeding 
domestic consumption or utilization, we 
will need more and more new markets 
for the future. 

If possible, then, we need to design a 
trade policy that will perform the seem- 
ingly, but not necessarily contradictory, 
dual job of promoting export trade but, 
at the same time, guarding against too 
great harm to our domestic industries 
from a too-large volume of imports. 

Recently I was privileged to receive 
from Harry Hoffman, president of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, a 
detailed analysis and evaluation of H.R. 
9900, the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
The analysis, I believe, deserves the con- 
sideration of Congress. 
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I am well aware, of course, that, with 
H.R. 9900 still in the Ways and Means 
Committee undergoing hearings, it is not 
possible to determine just what kind of 
bill will come up for a vote. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that the time for consider- 
ation of such views is in the formative 
stages, not after positions have hard- 
ened and the ink is dry on the bill. 

I therefore respectfully invite the at- 
tention of my colleagues on the Finance 
Committee, as well as the Ways and 
Means Committee, and other Members 
of Congress, to these views, and request 
unanimous consent to have them print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the views 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

H.R. 9900: TRADE Expansion Act or 1962 


1. Milwaukee, the Nation’s 11th largest 
city, ranks high in the value of its exports. 
As such, the city and its commercial enter- 
prises are vitally interested in expansion of 
foreign commerce. The Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce has consistently advo- 
cated reduction of impediments to increased 
foreign trade. The association believes in 
an expanded trade, and therefore agrees in 
principle with most of the provisions of the 
statement of purposes of the administra- 
tion’s proposed Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
known as H.R. 9900. 

2. The association is apprehensive, how- 
ever, that H.R. 9900, as presently written, 
is a hasty effort to reach a greater degree 
of free trade with the world. Furthermore, 
it fails to recognize that Congress has the 
primary responsibility for trade policies 
of our country and the right to exercise 
final control over these policies. This is 
especially apparent in the bill's recom- 
mendations that authority be granted the 
President, within the next 5-year period, 
beginning July 1962, to negotiate complete 
elimination of customs’ tariffs on a large 
variety of articles, 80 percent or more of 
whose aggregate world export values are ac- 
counted for by the United States and the 
European Economic Community. Authority 
granted in the bill is given on an “as he (the 
President) determines” basis, with no pro- 
vision for control and/or direction by the 
Congress. This is at odds with the tradi- 
tional checks and balances provided in the 
Constitution as a necessary part of the Gov- 
ernment of a free people. 

8. The Common Market has brought to- 
gether European countries of diverse his- 
tories and economies and is shaping them 
into an integrated economic unit to gradu- 
ally eliminate trade barriers, including cus- 
toms tariffs, between them. In these coun- 
tries living standards and labor rates vary 
but are not too widely diverse to discour- 
age economic integration. To ease the proc- 
ess of economic unity, members of the EEC 
decided on a period of 12 years in which to 
complete their integration and completely 
eliminate customs tariffs among themselves. 
It is true they have accelerated their move 
in this direction. However, most of the 12 
years are still expected to elapse before full 
freedom from customs’ tariffs is achieved. 
The U.S. industrial labor wage rate is from 
three to four times that found within EEC 
countries. Yet H.R. 9900 contemplates the 
United States achieving its major goal with 
the EEC in a substantially shorter period 
of time. Quite likely, this will prove to be 
an impossible obstacle for many important 
U.S. industries to overcome in the period de- 
manded. 

4. The U.S. Government proposes that in 
the event definite distress is encountered by 
segments of U.S. industry and labor, the tax- 
payer will step in and foot the bill. We are 
confident that most U.S. industries do not 
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desire such assistance but would much pre- 
fer to face realities of a freer trading world 
by being given a reasonable economic cli- 
mate in which to achieve any reorientation 
through their own efforts. The amount of 
time a given industry will require to adjust 
itself will vary greatly, depending upon its 
own specific problems. 

Presumably, many an industry which 
would encounter real distress in the brief 
time limit proposed in H.R. 9900 would ad- 
just satisfactorily and continue to employ its 
people if a longer period of time was avail- 
able. This would reduce resulting distress 
and the necessity for the taxpayer to foot 
perhaps large, and certainly unknown and 
unnecessary amounts of adjustment assist- 
ance. 

During the last 3 years, European labor 
rates have risen by a substantially greater 
percentage than have those of the United 
States (although it is still doubtful that 
actual dollar-and-cent wage increases in 
Europe have exceeded those in the United 
States during the same period). It appears 
that European labor rates will continue their 
accelerated rise. If sufficient time elapses 
during this upward trend—resulting in an 
effective narrowing of the gap between Euro- 
pean and U.S. wages scales—the transition 
to freer trade can probably be achieved with- 
out pronounced disruption and distress 
within the ranks of U.S. labor and industry. 

5. Under the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple, it must be borne in mind that any 
duty or other import restriction proclaimed 
and included in an agreement with one 
country or group of countries “shall apply to 
products of all foreign countries whether 
imported directly or indirectly.” In such 
instances, however, the United States must 
insist that equalized compensating conces- 
sions from other interested countries should 
be obtained as part of the negotiations. 

6. Summary: While in accord with the 
general purpose of H.R. 9900, the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce recommends: 

(a) Modification of the 5-year provision 
during which tariffs on “80-percent” articles 
would be eliminated. The modification to 
permit substantial time extension for threat- 
ened U.S. industries to adjust to new inter- 
national market situations. 

(b) That careful studies be undertaken 
by Congress to determine the degree of dis- 
tress which may result from a further 50- 
percent reduction of tariffs on all articles 
within the period of time stated in H.R. 9900. 
A smaller percentage of reduction within 
such a timetable, or a longer timetable, may 
be found to be desirable. 

(c) That Congress should not abrogate its 
final authority over tariffs in favor of final 
authority being placed in the hands of the 
President. Whether this can best be 
achieved by retaining the present authority 
exercised by the Tariff Commission, or 
whether some new formula should be de- 
veloped through careful study, is at this time 
a matter of grave and utmost importance 
and worthy of additional consideration be- 
fore any new trade agreement legislation is 
enacted. 


NEEDED: ACTION IN DAIRY PRICES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the dairy 
industry, confronted by congressional 
inaction and lack of sound administra- 
tion policy, faces a serious income drop, 
unless immediate efforts are made to 
avert such a catastrophe. 

Earlier this session, the administra- 
tion presented its dairy recommenda- 
tions to Congress. In Congress, and on 
the farm front, these proposals have 
been largely unacceptable. 

Particularly, the administration’s at- 
tempt to use “economic coercion,” by 
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threatening to drop price supports if the 
Congress and the farmers did not buy 
the control program, represented poor 
judgment, and, to me, undersirable 
tactics. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Record two items: First, a supplemental 
statement on the dairy price support 
situation; and second, an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal entitled “(Need 
Action in Dairy Crisis, Not Political 
Maneuvers.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


As things look now, the dairy farmer may 
well be caught in a political—as well as 
economic—squeeze. How? The agriculture 
committees in both the Senate and House 
of Representatives, for example, have failed 
to favorably report a resolution for main- 
taining price supports at $3.40 per hundred- 
weight for manuf milk. The ad- 
ministration, too, has backed itself into a 
corner. On record as interpreting that the 
law requires a drop in price supports—unless 
Congress would pass a support resolution— 
the administration, now, has no escape from 
this corner. Unless there is a change in the 
situation, then, it would appear that price 
supports will fall to $3.11 per hundred- 
weight on April 1, the beginning of the new 
marketing year. 

In my judgment, however, the dairy farm- 
er must not be required to suffer (1) for 
errors in policy by the administration, or 
(2) by the inaction of Congress. 

In view of the supply-demand situation, 
involving substantial dairy surpluses, it is 
highly unlikely that the $3.40 level will get 
approval of either the administration or 
Congress. 

Dropping the level to $3.11 per hundred- 
weight, however, would result in an esti- 
mated $50 million per year income loss for 
the dairy farmers. 

For these reasons, I believe the Congress 
can, and should, enact a compromise bill 
authorizing the maintenance of price sup- 
ports somewhere between $3.11 and $3.40 per 
hundredweight, perhaps at the 63.22-63.30 
level. This would, I believe: 

1. Prevent too great a drop in income for 
the dairy farmer still caught in a cost-price 
squeeze; 

2. Help to remedy the supply-demand sit- 
uation; and 

3. Serve the taxpayer by holding down 
the costs of the price-support program, 
without rendering as much of a blow to the 
dairy farmer. 

Recognizing the need for expeditious ac- 
tion, I am urging the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to consider, as quickly as pos- 
sible, such a compromise. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal] 


NEED ACTION IN Damy Crisis, Nor POLITICAL 
MANEUVERS 


It will be a severe blow not only to Wis- 
consin dairymen but to the whole State 
economy if the Federal milk support price 
is allowed to drop from $3.40 a hundred- 
weight (about 50 quarts) to around $3.11 
by April 1. This threatens an income drop 
of perhaps $50 million a year for our dairy 
farmers. 

The law says that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall maintain dairy supports at 
between 75 percent and 90 percent of parity 
to assure an adequate supply. (Parity is a 


formula figure based on relationship of prices 
in some past period.) 

Secretary Freeman, confronting a mount- 
ing. surplus, interprets the law as forcing 
him to lower the support level to $3.11 (75 
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percent of the present parity base), the mini- 
mum. The House Agriculture Committee 
has rejected an administration request for 
a resolution directing Freeman to maintain 
the $3.40 support (83 percent of present 
parity) until January. 

Some members of both parties blame the 
administration for the dairy crisis. They 
recall that, though the support level was 
raised from $3.11 to $3.22 in the dying days 
of the Eisenhower administration, the Ken- 
nedy administration almost immediately 
boosted it again to $3.40. Milk supply 
seemed more than adequate then, the critics 
say, so there was no justification for the 
boost, which has been followed by an in- 
crease in milk production and a decrease in 
consumption of dairy items. 

Cost to the Government of buying up 
the surplus has skyrocketed to the point 
where drastic action is demanded. The ad- 
ministration offers its marketing control 
plan, with producer quotas, as a remedy. 

Freeman is accused of trying to create a 
panicky situation, by asking for too high 
supports or by letting the supports drop 
to a disastrous level, so that his dairy mar- 
keting bill will be accepted in desperation. 
Some Congressmen, including Representa- 
tives KasTENMEIER and Lamp, of Wisconsin, 
insist that there are ways under the present 
law to avoid dropping the support level to 
$3.11 now. 

If this is so, or if Congress can be per- 
suaded to give specific authorization, some 
compromise support figure—say, between 
$3.20 and $3.30—should be tried. Perhaps 
we can work our way out of this acute 
dairy predicament by degrees, with a mini- 
mum of injury. 

There is no sense in extending the full 
$3.40 support in face of the surplus and cost 
crisis. Yet an abrupt drop to $3.11 is going 
to wreck a lot of small dairy farmers. There 
is no excuse for following either extreme for 
purely political ends. 


OUR GOLD MINES NEED HELP 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been heard in the last few years 
about our country’s diminishing gold 
reserves. Last year President Kennedy 
put into effect several programs to check 
the flow of dollars. But we need more 
than a brake on our gold outflow if we 
are to maintain a healthy gold reserve. 
We need also to get at the other end of 
the problem—the critical decline in the 
production of gold in this country. 

Last week the Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels Subcommittee of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee be- 
gan hearings to explore ways and means 
of stimulating the domestic production 
of gold and silver. Congressman HAROLD 
T. (‘Bizz’) Jounson, of California, ap- 
peared before the committee and made 
an excellent statement in support of 
Senate Joint Resolution 44, which I in- 
troduced last year and in which I have 
been joined by Senator KUCHEL, Senator 
Case of South Dakota, Senator GRUEN- 
Inc, and Senator CHURCH. The pro- 
posal, introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman JOHNSON, calls for a system 
of incentive payments to encourage our 
gold mines to get back into business. 

In his remarks Congressman JOHNSON 
points out that in return for our invest- 
ment, we would be helping the economy 
of our country generally. I am con- 
vinced that we would. Senate Joint 
Resolution 44 contains a positive pro- 
gram for building up our fast disappear- 
ing gold supply. It gives our depressed 
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gold-mining industry a practical justi- 

fication for reopening its mines. It of- 

fers hope for relieving the serious unem- 
ployment situation in the industry. 

Brzz JoHNsoN makes a convincing 
case for giving our gold mines a helping 
hand. His statement is well documented 
and persuasive. I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that Con- 
gressman Jounson’s statement be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON, SEC- 
OND District, CALIFORNIA, BEFORE MINERALS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, U.S. SENATE, MARCH 
15, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, the Second Congressional 

District of California contains the mother 

lode and major California gold-producing 

counties which made our State famous in the 
days of the forty-niners. For myself and on 
behalf of the gold-mining industry of Cali- 
fornia, I want to express my sincere appre- 
ciation for the opportunity to be heard and 
discuss with you the critical conditions 
which exist in the gold mining industry to- 
day and to join our good friend, Senator 

CLAI ENGLE, in urging the favorable consid- 

eration of Senate Joint Resolution 44, which 

we believe would be a major step forward in 
helping this distressed industry. 

Gold was one of the first metals used by 
man and has been valued above all others be- 
cause of its beauty, scarcity, and imperish- 
ability. It has become the standard of our 
world monetary systems. The search for 
gold has led to the settling of new lands. As 
I mentioned a moment ago, discovery of gold 
in California gave tremendous impetus to 
the great westward movement in our own 
country. 

During the last half of the 19th century, 
the United States was the leading producer 
of gold in the world. Yet today it produces 
only 3 percent of the world’s gold. 

What happened to change the picture so 
drastically? Several things happened. The 
goldfields of Africa developed rapidly, and 
this restless nation became the world’s lead- 
ing producer of gold in 1905. The United 
States held on to second place until about 
1930, when it was displaced by Canada, and 
then a few years later the Soviet Union be- 
came the world’s second largest producer of 
gold, relegating this country to fourth place. 

This was a relative comparison, because 
the US. production continued to climb 
through the years spurred by President 
Roosevelt’s proclamation of January 31, 1934, 
increasing the price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35 per ounce. Production reached an all 
time record of 4,869,949 ounces in 1940. This 
record was achieved even though at that 
time—two decades ago—profit margins had 
become so narrow that extremely efficient 
operations were required. 

Gold mining became a casualty of World 
War II. War Production Board Order L-208 
and other official restrictions denied gold 
mines equipment, supplies and manpower. 
Mines were closed down. When Order L-208 
was lifted on July 1, 1945, two and a half 
years of idleness had left its toll. Many of 
the mines had watered up. Equipment had 
deteriorated from lack of use and rehabili- 
tation required great investment. Compa- 
nies with closed mines had suffered financial 
losses from which they never were able to 
recover. Higher prices for equipment, and 
supplies, and higher wages combined with 
the difficulties of recruiting efficient labor 
forces made former operators reluctant to 
reopen mines, especially when profit mar- 
gins were even narrower than those existing 
in 1940. 
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During the war years of 1943 to 1945, for 
the first time on record, over half of the 
domestic gold output was recovered from 
base-metal ores and a pattern was estab- 
lished. Today, 28 percent of our gold pro- 
duction still is the byproduct harvest of 
the base-metal industry. The Nation's sec- 
ond largest individual gold producer is a 
copper mine. 

In spite of these difficulties, production 
staged a modest comeback from the depths 
of 1945 when the yield was only one-fifth 
of the 1940 record, until the critical year 
of 1947 when domestic production reached 
2.1 million fine ounces. From that time 
on, the trend has been downward due to 
continuously rising costs of gold mine opera- 
tions and cutback in base metal production. 

Today production has plummeted to the 
lowest peacetime levels of the century. The 
1961 production of gold declined to 1,526,757 
troy ounces. This is approximately 150,000 
troy ounces less than 1960, and month-by- 
month pattern throughout 1961 was a de- 
elining one. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear much of depressed 
industries. I think you would have to agree 
that the gold mining industry of the United 
States is one of the most depressed indus- 
tries in our Nation’s economy. Throughout 
the gold-producing areas of the United 
States, and especially in the gold-producing 
areas of California, the number of producers 
has declined steadily as more and more 
go out of business. Two decades ago there 
were 9,000 lode and placer mines in operation 
in this country. By 1960 there were only 
400. World production has been following 
the opposite trend—upward. In 1961, the 
year in which the United States reached 
an alltime, peacetime low for this century, 
alltime record yields were realized through- 
out the world. World output of gold con- 
tinued to rise for the eighth successive year, 
reaching a new record high estimated at 47 
million ounces. 

Mr. Chairman, the trends are shown by the 
following production chart: 


Year U.S. mine World 
production | production 
Fine ounces | Fine ounces 

954, 572 26, 100, 000 
1, 574, 505 27, 500, 000 
2, 109, 186 28, 900, 000 
2, 014, 257 29, 600, 000 
1, 991, 783 31, 000, 000 
2, 304, 231 32, 700, 000 
1, 980, 512 33, 500, 000 
1, 893, 261 34, 300, 000 
1, 958, 293 33, 700, 000 
1, 837, 310 35, 100, 000 
1, 880, 000 36, 300, 000 
1, 827, 000 38, 400, 000 
1, 794, 000 39, 600, 000 
1, 739, 000 40, 600, 000 
1, 604, 000 42, 800, 000 
1, 667, 000 45, 000, 000 
1, 527, 000 47, 000, 000 


Source: Minerals Yearbook; Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines. 

You will note that when our national 
production of gold started its postwar down- 
turn, world production continued to climb. 
About the same time other major gold pro- 
ducing nations realized the seriousness of 
this situation and took action. 

Canada, for instance, adopted a subsidy 
program which went into effect January 1, 
1948. The immediate result was a 15-percent 
increase in production. Production of gold 
in Canada has been stable throughout the 
postwar years with the result that today the 
United States is importing large quantities 
of Canadian gold. The United States im- 
ports as much gold as it produces domesti- 
cally. U.S. imports could be lessened be- 
cause our mines could produce much of this 
supply if our domestic mining industry was 
given the opportunity. 

In this country, however, the opposite ap- 
proach was taken. In 1947, the Treasury 
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Department established new regulations un- 
der the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 with a view 
of curbing international gold transactions 
by domestic producers who could receive 
premium price at international free markets. 
This was done at the request of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, although most other 
major gold producing countries of the world 
did and still permit a limited amount of this 
premium business in order to meet costs of 
operations. 

I might note here also that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, in its annual report 
of April 30, 1948, took a dim view of subsi- 
dies being initiated in Canada. The Fund 
expressed a fear that the subsidy would un- 
dermine the exchange relationships. After 
12 years of operation it appears that the 
Canadian program improved the Canadian 
balance-of-payment situation. 

On the other hand it would seem to me 
that the requirements which the United 
States has placed upon itself by restricting 
domestic production of gold to such a point 
that the United States must import the 
great preponderance of the gold it uses has 
harmed the U.S. balance-of-payment situa- 
tion. 

This, then, is the situation the mining 
industry finds itself in. I would like to em- 
phasize that this is not the result of a re- 
duced demand for gold. The steadily in- 
creasing amounts of gold being imported 
into this country are proof of this: 


Gold imports to United States 


Year: Ounces 
RS ioe oc te 2 2, 930, 000 


9 — 3,730, 000 
1957. —— --- 7. 701, 000 
9 --- 8,120, 000 
IR sa lcs gts eve reas op nen — 8, 485, 000 
A 9, 323, 000 


Consumption in this country is increas- 
ing steadily. In 1960 net consumption of 
gold in domestic industry and the arts rose 
for the 6th successive year to 3 million 
ounces, a gain of 19 percent over 1959, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Bureau of 
the Mint. The quantity of gold thus ab- 
sorbed by domestic consumers exceeded 
production from domestic mines by 1.3 mil- 
lion ounces. 

Traditional and established uses of gold 
in jewelry, watches, and decorative articles, 
and in dental supplies, scientific, chemical, 
and other equipment continued to absorb 
large quantities of gold. New industrial ap- 
plications of gold continued to be developed. 

Gold is used for gold coatings in steering 
jets for space vehicles to reflect cosmic radi- 
ation. The steering jets, manufactured by 
Bendix Corp. and plated with gold, 0.000040 
of an inch thick, reflects 95 percent of all 
radiation to which an orbiting vehicle's sur- 
face is exposed. The small jet controllers, 
used to keep spacecraft from tumbling and 
rolling, are first sprayed with an epoxy and 
then placed in a vacuum chamber where 
vaporized gold is deposited on their surfaces. 
The coating is later baked for 30 minutes to 
complete the treatment. Increased quanti- 
ties of gold were used in matrix elements for 
semiconductor preforms. The material is 
electroneutral, wets readily to silicon and 
germanium, has excellent oxidation resist- 
ance, and its high thermal conductivity per- 
mits rapid heat dissipation from the junc- 
tion. Gold-plated pressure-seal jackets were 
used in constructing large valves for a nu- 
clear power station for protection against 
acid corrosion under high pressure at ele- 
vated temperature. 

Increased use of gold coatings in archi- 
tectural panels was reported by Hanovia 
Liquid Gold Division, Engelhard Industries, 
Inc. and greater use of gold alloys in manu- 
facturing diodes, rectifiers, and transistors 
was noted. In a centrifuge built for testing 
instruments, electronics parts, and other as- 
semblies at the Naval Underwater Ordnance 
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Station, gold sliprings were used to obtain 
long life, superior power and signal connec- 
tions, and lower noise level, A new radia- 
tion-resistant material, consisting of pure 
gold laminated to rubber-coated nylon, was 
developed for use in electronic devices and 
missiles. 

A gold solution sprayed on vulnerable sur- 
faces and baked to form a thin metallic film 
reduces the rate of heat transfer on engine 
shrouds, drag-chute containers, tail cone as- 
semblies, and blast shields. A gold solution 
is applied to porcelain-enamel, stainless steel, 
fiberglass laminates, and other heat-resist- 
ant materials. A transparent conductive 
film of gold deposited electrically on safety 
glass was developed to overcome the hazards 
of obstructed vision caused on occasion by 
fog and frost on windows in transport 
vehicles. 

In view of the increasing importance of 
gold for scientific and defense uses, I would 
call to your attention once again the fact 
that the Soviet Union and Africa, whose 
political future is anything but stable, are 
the leading producers in the world. 

If there is a demand for this precious 
metal, why is production steadily decreasing? 
An artificial price of $35 per ounce has been 
maintained since 1934, None of us has to 
be told how much the cost of operation, 
labor, and materials has increased since 1934. 
Thus, the gold industry is faced with fixed 
prices and rising costs, with constantly de- 
clining reduction resulting. At the same 
time, we have had a substantial increase in 
the demand, due to these new industrial 
uses, many of them required for the defense 
of our Nation. 

Whereas gold mines in some countries have 
been aided by subsidies, tax concessions, 
currency devaluation, and/or sales of their 
product at premium prices on the free 
market, domestic miners haye been held 
down to a price which brought prosperity 
to the industry through the 1930’s but which 
does not reflect inflationary trends of later 
years. 

One of the most distinguished gold mining 
experts from the mother lode district I repre- 
sent, L. L. Huelsdonk, of Downieville, Calif., 
has declared that the U.S. Treasury still sells 
gold to industrial consumers at approxi- 
mately $35 per ounce whereas the cost of 
producing gold has increased 300 percent 
since that price was established. 

The $35 an ounce price—while it may have 
to be maintained for world monetary and 
economic reasons—is not realistic when it 
comes to the actual production of gold. 

Barron’s (July 6, 1959) quotes a Soviet 
economic journal statement that the cost 
of Russian gold runs to about 660 rubles per 
ounce, This is equivalent to $165 at the 
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e rate of exchange, 866 at the tourist 
rate. 

It would seem appropriate at this point to 
comment on what some of the other gold 
producing nations are doing to keep their 
gold industries alive. 

The nearest and most important country, 
of course, is Canada. The Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act was first enacted in 
1948 and has operated continuously ever 
since. It has been extended until 1963. 

To be classified as a gold mine under the 
act, a mine must meet the following re- 
quirements: 

1. The value of gold produced must be 70 
percent or more of the total value of output 
of the mine. 

2. The mine or operation must produce at 
least 50 troy ounces of gold in a designated 
year, 

3. The cost of production, computed on all 
ounces of gold produced from the mine dur- 
ing a calendar year or less, must exceed 
$26.50 per ounce. 

In a designated period, e.g. a quarter, the 
mine must sell all its production to the mint 
to qualify for aid. Exporting the gold is con- 
sidered the same as sale to the mint for the 
purposes of the act. The mine cannot both 
sell to the mint and to the free domestic 
market in the same designated period if it 
is to receive aid. 

The formula for calculating assistance 
payable under the act consists of two fac- 
tors: the rate of assistance and the assist- 
ance ounces. The rate of assistance factor 
is based on the cost per ounce of gold pro- 
duced while the assistance ounces factor is 
a specified proportion of the total ounces 
of gold produced. 

The rate of assistance factor is deter- 
mined by taking two-thirds of the amount by 
which the cost to produce an ounce of gold 
exceeds C$26.50 up to a maximum of C$12.33. 
The number of assistance ounces factor 
equals two-thirds of the total ounces pro- 
duced. The amount of assistance payable is 
calculated by multiplying the rate of assist- 
ance by the assistance ounces. 

To the foregoing, the 1958 extension of 
the act added an extra 25 percent of the 
amount payable in computing the final 
amount to be paid. This extra 25 percent is 
continued in the present bill. 

The Minister of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys, Paul Comtols, says that the Canadian 
gold mining industry employs over 16,000 
men directly in dependent communities 
with population in excess of 70,000 persons. 
In 1958 the industry expended C6106 mil- 
lion in salaries and wages, fuel, electric 
power, and supplies and equipment, and pro- 
duced a total of C$155 million in gold, most 
of which was sold to the United States. 


Cost per ounce 


P: Assistance 
Number of of total Assistance payable per 
mines production payable 0 Pro- 
u 

10 53.35 | $3, 548, 901. 97 $3.32 

12 24. 45 2, 776, 600. 43 5,69 

7 10. 52 1, 837, 545. 39 8. 68 

11 11. 57 2, 337, 313. 88 10.27 

40 99.89 | 10, 500, 361. 67 5. 26 

2 11 23, 590. 05 10,27 

42 100.00 | 10, 523, 951. 72 5.26 


Source: Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Government of Canada, Report on Administration of 


the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. 


Australia, whose production (1.08 million 
ounces in 1960) nearly equals that of the 
United States, has extended its Gold Mining 
Assistance Act for 3 more years. At the same 
time, the maximum assistance was raised 
from $7.70 an ounce to $9.10 an ounce. Gold 
output in the Philippines (410,618 ounces in 
1960) is supported at the price of 150 pesos 
per ounce, equivalent to $75. In the Union 


of South Africa, the world’s leading producer 
of gold, tax concessions are extended as addi- 
tional amortization allowances to deep mines. 
The Ghana goldfields are benefited directly 
through a program of financial assistance to 
mining companies for development of new 
properties and expanding operations and 
through a 3-year mines training course sup- 
ported by the Government to educate Afri- 
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cans in mine operation, Ghana also is re- 
ported considering a subsidy program. 

Colombia, the major South American gold 
producer which had a 433,947-ounce yield in 
1960, also has a subsidy program in effect. 

In international gold production, subsidy 
or incentive payments are not uncommon. 
In fact, it appears that this is the only way 
that production levels can be maintained. 

Certainly in our own national picture, sub- 
sidies are no strangers. In addition to the 
more common agricultural subsidies, there 
are Federal assistance programs for many 
industries, including transportation by -air, 
rails and sea, and many others. 

The Joint Economic Committee prepared 
a report on “Subsidy and Subsidylike Pro- 
grams of the U.S. Government” during the 
2d session of the 86th Congress. In report- 
ing the scope of subsidies, this report in- 
cluded a list of the types of subsidies granted 
by the Federal Government. These cover 
seven full pages, listing everything from 
school lunch programs to disaster loans for 
small businesses. 

So broad and complex is the scope of the 
subsidy program, that the committee report 
(p. 18) states: “It is probably impossible to 
make an estimate of the total subsidy pay- 
ments of the Federal Government during any 
single year that would receive general 
acceptance.” 

The committee did, however, attempt to 
make an estimate covering agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, homeowners, tenants and civilian 
and national defense stockpiles. These 
added up to $7,460 million in 1960. 

In the minerals subsidy review, the Joint 
Economic Committee listed many commodi- 
ties, from aluminum to zinc. Gold was not 
among the minerals whose industries were 
receiving benefits through tax amortizations, 
loan guarantees, subsidy or other assistance 
programs. 

This study concluded: “It is apparent from 
the foregoing discussion that, in the course 
of our history, the Federal Government has 
engaged in a great variety of subsidy and 
subsidylike programs. Originally they were 
limited substantially to assistance to trans- 
portation interests, to encourage foreign 
trade and domestic expansion and develop- 
ment; more recently subsidies have expanded 
to the point where few segments of our 
economy are completely unaffected by them. 

Diverse as these subsidy programs are, it is 
unrealistic either to condemn or to praise 
Federal subsidies as such. Each particular 
program which is determined to contain an 
element of subsidy must be judged inde- 
pendently, taking into account the economic, 
social, and political conditions prevailing at 
the time. 

And in conclusion, I would like to point 
out an indirect subsidy we are making to the 
economies of foreign nations. Some of this 
economic assistance, I am sure, will find its 
way to the mining industries. 

I speak now of our Public Law 480 grants 
to other countries amounting to billions of 
dollars. Two examples are the recently ap- 
proved agreement with Brazil whereby that 
nation acquires some $70 million worth of 
grain from this country. All of the grain 
will be paid for in Brazilian currency and 
all the Brazilian cruezeiros will stay in Brazil. 

Twenty percent of the $70 million—some 
$14 million—wil! be given back to the coun- 
try as a direct grant for economic develop- 
ment. Sixty-five percent—$47,500,000—will 
be loaned back to Brazil for economic devel- 
opment. 

A similar situation exists in India where $1 
billion in farm commodities has been au- 
thorized for delivery. Of the $1 billion, India 
is paying for these farm commodities, $420 
million ts being given to India as an eco- 
nomic development grant. Another $427 
million is being loaned to India for similar 
economic development. 

The cost of this gold mining incentive pro- 
gram, which would benefit one of our own 
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industries, would help our own economy, 
would be slight compared to these tremen- 
dous and great grants and loans. 

In return for our investment, this country 
would be aiding unemployment in reviving 
a badly distressed industry, would be stabi- 
lizing our own economy, and would be build- 
ing up our own gold reserves. 


INDIFFERENCE IN HIGH PLACES 
TOWARD COMMON CARRIERS 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial in the latest issue of Traffic World 
accurately reflects, in my view, a grow- 
ing impatience with the administration’s 
failure to send a timely message to Con- 
gress dealing with the serious problems 
in transportation. 

To New Englanders like myself who 
contemplate the plight of the New Haven 
Railroad, for instance, the problems of 
our transportation system are real and 
pressing. They cannot be ignored in 
the hope that they will disappear, and 
long delays are only going to make their 
solutions more difficult. 

It was more than 8 months ago when 
the President asked the Secretary of 
Commerce to prepare recommendations 
for submission to Congress dealing with 
transportation. 

The President feels and we feel that there 
have been enough studies— 


Secretary Hodges said, referring to 
more than a $1 million worth of trans- 
portation studies already available— 


What we need now is a program of ac- 
tions— 


He declared. 

Unfortunately, we are still waiting for 
action from the President. His trans- 
portation message is still due next week 
probably, according to the information 
I have if it is not delayed still more. 
Frankly, I think the delay has seriously 
hurt the chances for effective action at 
this session of Congress. The time which 
will permit action by Congress on any 
major measures before the end of the 
session is perilously short. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point in the Recor the 
editorial from the March 24 issue of 
Traffic World entitled “Indifference in 
High Places Toward Common Carriers.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIFFERENCE, IN HIGH PLACES, TOWARD 

2 CoMMON CARRIERS 

In the weeks since the convening of the 
current (2d) session of the 87th Congress, 
many adherents to the principle of mainte- 
mance of a strong American transportation 
system have sought vainly for an answer to 
the question, “When is the President going 
to send his transportation message to Con- 
gress?” 

Last Tuesday, March 20, as reported in this 
issue, the President’s press secretary, Pierre 
Salinger, lighted a very small candle for the 
seekers of knowledge about the status of the 
transportation message. It would not be 
sent to Congress this week (ie., the week 
ending March 24), he said. 

Mr. Salinger said he couldn’t provide more 
definite information as to when the message 
would be transmitted to Congress. His an- 
nouncement provided no cause for jubilation 
by the transportation association people and 
others who are on edge because they hope 
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for action this year by Congress on needed 
transportation legislation and because they 
know that too-long-delayed delivery of the 
President's recommendations for changes in 
or additions to the transportation laws can 
nullify chances for enactment this year of 
bills embodying such recommendations. 

It was Secretary of Commerce Hodges who, 
in testimony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House in Congress, 
on February 2 said that his Department, 
“recently” had submitted recommendations 
to the President “for improvement and en- 
couragement of sound transportation condi- 
tions in our transportation industry” and 
that “it is anticipated that the President will 
be submitting a message to Congress on this 
subject shortly” (Traffic World, Feb. 10, 
p. 56). It was Secretary of Commerce 
Hodges who, in the annual report of the De- 
partment of Commerce, transmitted to Con- 
gress February 8, said that “the keystone 
of transport progress is a strong common 
carrier industry” and that “present trends, 
if continued, portend” that common carriers 
will be driven out of business by 1975 
(Traffic World, Feb. 17, p. 21). 

As we go into the last week of March, the 
fact that the President’s transportation 
message is still being held up darkens the 
prospects for passage, this year, of bills in 
Congress to fortify the common carrier in- 
dustry that Secretary Hodges calls “the 
keystone of transport progress.” On top of 
that comes the further bad news that Chair- 
man Oren Harris, of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, says he 
doesn't anticipate that any transport legisla- 
tion of a major nature will be passed by Con- 
gress this year (see elsewhere in this issue). 
We don’t know of anyone who is in a better 
position to forecast the fate of transporta- 
tion bills than the chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
or the chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee. 

One of the speakers at a meeting of the 
Southern Shipper and Motor Carrier Council 
in Birmingham, Ala., March 15, was an ex- 
perienced and reliable observer of legislative 
developments on the Hill—James F. Pink- 
ney, chief council, public affairs, of the 
American Trucking Associations. Mr. Pink- 
ney said he was not predicting that there 
would be no enactment of legislation affect- 
ing transportation in 1962, but that lack 
of activity with respect to such legislation 
was evident at present and could be expected 
to continue during the remainder of this 
session of Congress. He stated some plau- 
sible reasons for the seeming indifference of 
the Senate and House toward serious con- 
sideration of bills of concern to shippers and 
carriers. 

The delay of transmittal of the President’s 
transportation message was one of those 
reasons, he said. Another, he stated, was 
the preoccupation of many Members of Con- 
gress with their respective for 
reelection and their consequent disinclina- 
tion to become entangled in controversial 

rtation measures—bills as to which 
large and important interests are alined 
against each other. He said he believed that 
S. 2560, the Smathers bill to whittle down 
gray area trucking operations, would be 
passed—at least by the Senate. Well, that 
is certainly a bill that fits in the category 
of legislation of a major nature; and since 
Mr. Harris, the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee chairman, says that he antici- 
pates no action on such measures this year, 
it seems we can ring down the curtain on 
S. 2560. It will presumably be introduced 
as a new bill next year, in the 88th Congress, 
and then, with more hearings on it, we'll 
take another ride on the old legiclative 
merry-go-round. 

In a speech at the National Transportation 
Institute of the on Association 
of America, January 17, in New York City, 
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Mr. Harris said he did not believe that “we 
can characterize the present condition of 
the transportation industry as being in a 
crisis.” We assume that in using the “trans- 
portation industry” term he was referring to 
the regulated, for-hire carriers. Last Mon- 
day, addressing the Western Railway Club in 
Chicago, Mr. Harris said he was puzzled by 
differing facets of the railroad situation; 
some railroads appeared to be getting along 
very well, while others, particularly in the 
East, were in financial difficulty. 

That in itself may not be a crisis for trans- 
portation nationally, but it’s a terribly wor- 
risome situation for a large part of the rail- 
road industry. And it’s far from being the 
only critical development in transportation. 
Is it necessary to dwell interminably on the 
point that illegal carriage is taking more 
and bigger bites out of the revenues of the 
regulated common carriers? 

Speaking at the meeting of the board of 
governors of the ATA Regular Common Car- 
rier Conference in New Orleans, February 16, 
W. M. Buttram, director of the Arkansas 
Commerce Commission, estimated, on the 
basis of data obtained in a 21-State traffic 
check last summer, that revenue lost by the 
regulated common carrier industry last year 
to illegal carriers totaled approximately $5.3 
billion. No crisis? 

Is there, in the name of commonsense, any 
valid reason for putting off action on legis- 
lative measures desperately needed by a 
struggling transportation industry, until the 
crises now apparent become calamities? 
Must the aid that Congress is able to give 
be delayed until, as Secretary Hodges warns, 
continuance of the presently apparent trends 
results in elimination of the Nation’s com- 
mon carriers, by 1975, possibly sooner? Or 
is all this stalling, hereinbefore discussed, a 
part of an undisclosed plan to kill private 
enterprise in transportation and establish 
Government ownership of all public trans- 
portation media in the United States? 


KING CRAB: ALASKA’S MARVELOUS 
MONSTER AND NEW RESOURCE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
most gratifying development in Alaska’s 
fishery, sadly depleted of its salmon un- 
der Federal mismanagement as long as 
Alaska was a territory and was denied 
the right to manage this resource, has 
been the rise and development of a great 
new economic marine resource unique to 
Alaska—king crab. 

This is a spectacular animal weighing 
at times as much as 10 pounds, and occa- 
sionally reaching a diameter of 5 or 6 
feet. King crabbing is a relatively new 
industry. Its development is due to the 
imagination, initiative, and pioneering 
enterprise of Lowell and Howard Wake- 
field. These two brothers have ap- 
proached this natural resource with de- 
termination and vision, so that Alaskan 
king crab is now a nationally known and 
highly prized food item. Demand is 
running well ahead of supply as more 
and more people come to appreciate this 
Alaskan delicacy. 

Fishing in Alaska had always been a 
seasonal industry. For the men, there 
would be a few months of employment 
and formerly, also of plenty, and then 
hard times for the rest of the year. The 
intrepid Wakefields have changed this 
for one aspect of the industry. One 
January they headed their vessel, the 
Deep Sea, into the icy waters of the north 
Pacific near Kodiak, there to find the 
winter hideaway of the king crab. Ever 
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since the taking of the crab has been on 
a year-round basis. 

No one is more aware than the Wake- 
fields that the Alaskan king crab, like 
the Alaskan salmon, and all other fish- 
ery resources must be harvested accord- 
ing to proper conservation measures if 
the resource is to remain productive. 
Alaskans are not the only ones working 
crab pots in the international waters 
west of the 49th State; the Japanese and 
the Russians are also there. Japan has 
made an agreement with the United 
States by which the taking of king crab 
is regulated, but this understanding will 
be subject to renegotiation in 1963. 
Thus far, no agreement has been reached 
with Russia. It is of great importance 
not only to my State but to the Nation 
that satisfactory arrangements be con- 
cluded to conserve the king crab. 

I heartily commend all of the mem- 
bers of this important Alaska industry, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this juncture an excellent 
article on the king crab, by Lawrence 
Elliott, published in the March 24 
Anchorage Daily Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KINO CRAB: ALASKA’S MARVELOUS MONSTER 
(By Lawrence Elliott) 


Even in Alaska, where lots of things come 
larger than life, it is hard to believe there 
could be so outlandish a creative as the king 
crab. 

Thorny-legged, lumbering and implausible 
as one of these overblown spiders in a horror 
movie, this huge crustacean averages a stag- 
gering 10 pounds—roughly 25 times the size 
of the Chesapeake Bay blue crab which is 
more familiar elsewhere in the United States. 
Many a preposterous specimen weighs in at 
more than twice that, and stretches 6 feet 
from claw to claw. When a commercial 
crabber hauls a crab measuring less than 
6% inches across the greatest width of its 
shell out of his pot, he throws it back to 
mature. 

Last year some 4 million male kings passed 
the weight test, were quick frozen and 
shipped to restaurants and supermarkets 
across the United States. For, in a kind of 
inverse ratio, paralithodes camtschatica is as 
appealing to the palate as he is forbidding 
to the eye, and a vigorous campaign by 
Alaskan packers is letting the world know 
it. Once a rare and rather exotic delicacy, 
the sweet, lobsterlike meat of Alaska’s mar- 
velous monster will grace close to 35,000 
American dinner tables tonight. 

For Alaskans, the discovery of the king 
crab was like finding gold all over again. 
Fifteen years ago, popular interest in the 
beast didn't exist. Today it is the north- 
land’s fastest growing industry, bringing 
year-round employment to some 2,000 fisher- 
men and packers. It has boomed into second 
place behind the historic $100 million 
salmon run as a staple of Alaskan waters, 
long the 49th State’s top source of income. 

The saga had its start on a late summer 
day in 1939 when Capt. Lowell Wakefield, 
piloting a herring seiner off Kodiak Island, 
came upon a spectacle the likes of which 
only a few natives in the lonely Aleutians 
had ever beheld—a mountain of live king 
crabs. It was just after a severe storm, 
tides were exceptionally low, and there be- 
fore young Wakefleld's eyes, was a sort of 
haystake in the sea, hundreds of mature 
crabs piled one on top of another in a great, 
untidy pyramid. 

The fresh crab feast that followed started 
Wakefield on some hard thinking. Though 
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his family had packed herring for 30 years, 
the run, he rightly believed, was nearing the 
bottom of along cycle. And with the salmon 
and halibut fleets already overcrowded, 
mightn't the giant king crab provide a new 
and much-needed Alaskan fishery? The Jap- 
anese were taking these monsters in ever- 
increasing numbers, but no one knew how 
extensive the crop really was. 

The following year Congress voted $100,000 
for a survey of the resources in Alaskan 
waters. And as the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice boat made its sweeps from Prince William 
Sound to Bristol Bay, Lowell Wakefield's 
little seiner usually bobbed in its wake. In 
1941 the Fish and Wildlife Service appro- 
priation ran out—but not before it had es- 
tablished that there were king crabs in fan- 
tastic numbers along the Aleutian chain. 

Young Wakefield struck a bargain: if they 
would lend him their gear, he would carry on 
the study and make a full report to the Fish 
and Wildlife people. He built a 32-foot 
Kodiak trawler, the Prospector, and all that 
summer and fall was off dragging for crabs. 
Back at Port Wakefield, the tiny Kodiak 
Island settlement and cannery his father had 
built, he would lock himself in the tiny 
laboratory, testing new ways to cook and 
pack the succulent meat. And beyond the 
work lay the daydream: an entirely new 
Alaskan fishery. 

These early studies were to become the 
foundation for all we know about the great 
king crab. And marine biologists, unravel- 
ing the phenomena Wakefield first ob- 
served—and often working in his labora- 
tory—went on to demonstrate that the king's 
habits were as strange and startling as his 
appearance, and that little that applied to 
other crabs held for their big brothers. 

For all its apparent ferocity, the great king 
is just about helpless without the cold and 
intense pressure of the ocean depths where 
it is at home. Brought to the surface, it 
practically collapses of its own weight, which 
may be just as well; in a natural environ- 
ment, one of those massive claws could 
crush a clam as though its shell were no 
tougher than a peanut. 

A king crab begins life as an infinitesimal 
zoea, barely visible. Yet 18 months later it 
has matured, having outgrown and shed its 
carapace half a dozen times in its first weeks, 
quickly developing new ones to fit. There- 
after it usually molts once a year, its ab- 
domen swelling into a round ball as it labors, 
sometimes for days, to break the tough tis- 
sue that binds th> shell to its back. Finally 
the membrane tears and the crab eases 
backward out of carapace and claws. 

Now, the denuded crab, barely able to 
move, lies limp and totally vulnerable for 
perhaps 50 hours. Then a thin, colorless 
film, already forming as the old membrane 
sloughs off, begins to calcify. In 10 days the 
new carapace has hardened, and the refur- 
bished crab is back in business prowling the 
Gulf of Alaska and Bering Sea bottoms on 
six legs and that pair of deadly claws, feed- 
ing on plankton, lesser crustaceans, and sea 
urchins, sometimes living on for an astound- 
ing 30 years. 

Though schools of kings number from a 
few hundred to many thousands of indi- 
viduals, all are mainly of the same age and 
sex. Migrating in a roughly circular pattern 
as it searches out food, a school may cover 
nearly 100 miles in a year—a fantastic dis- 
tance, considering the crab's slow, shuffling 
gait—frequently the same bays and depths 
but usually avoiding the opposite sex except 
in the mating season. 

When a crab nears 2 years of age it is 
sexually mature, eligible to take part in a 
grotesque dancelike mating ritual. In 
spring, with schools coming together in 
shallower waters, each male finds a female 
ready to molt. Grasping her claw to claw, 
he drags her across the bottom, sometimes 
for days, until, at last, her carapace works 
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loose. Now she is, in a Manner of speaking, 
limp in her consort's arms, and he is ready 
to fertilize the hundreds of thousands of 
eggs she bears. 

Extruding an adhesive spermatophore band, 
the male beats his legs violently, creating a 
water current that carries the sticky sperm 
band to the egg mass in the female’s abdomi- 
nal pouch. This done, he break off abruptly 
and is away to seek another alliance, some- 
times finding three or four willing females 
in the few mating days. Finally the schools 
go their separate ways, the females to incu- 
bate their spawn for almost a full year. 
Then, just before the following spring, the 
young are hatched, a new school formed, an- 
other cycle begun. 

Much of this knowledge was far in the 
future as Lowell Wakefield ranged out after 
the still-elusive kings. Then World War II 
brought an abrupt end to the long trips. 
The Government not only reclaimed its 
equipment, but drafted the Prospector, as 
well—the sturdy little vessel was to carry 
General MacArthur ashore on one of his 
South Pacific landings—and Wakefield was 
left with only the daydream. 

He nurtured it all through the war. 
Whenever he caught a few crabs, he would 
slip away to the 10 by 10 lab, his wife Jessie 
often working alongside him, both trying to 
figure out how to put up a can that retained 
the rich, sea-fresh flavor of Just-caught king 
crab. 

Then one night, exhausted from hours of 
butchering and cooking, the Wakefields de- 
cided to set aside the meat they had cooked 
and can it the following morning. But in- 
stead of putting the meat in the cooler, 
Lowell accidentally stuck it in a freezing 
compartment. Next day, disgusted, he was 
about to throw the frozen mass over the side 
when Jessie, for no reason she can remem- 
ber, cried, “Wait, let it thaw. Maybe.“ 
Thawed, the meat tasted as tangy fresh as if 
it had been stripped from the crabs mo- 
ments before it went into the pot. 

With the war's end, Wakefield gave up his 
interest in the family herring operation, 
mortgaged his home and sold stock in a new 
company: Wakefield’s Deep Sea Trawlers, 
Inc. He was going for broke on frozen king 
crab. 

To harvest the crabs in the quantity he 
needed, he would have to go where the Jap- 
anese had been, Bristol Bay, and to operate 
in those far reaches, he would need a very 
special ship. He took off for Tacoma, where 
he commissioned the Deep Sea. Completed 
in 1947, the 143-foot trawler was the most 
expensive and elaborate fishing vessel ever to 
fiy the American flag. Carrying a crew of 
80, equipped with radar and sonar to locate 
slippery crab schools and an icebreaker 
bow to follow them into the frozen Bering 
Sea, she incorporated a complete seagoing 
processing and freezing plant with a zero- 
degree storage capacity to match that of 11 
refrigerated rail cars. By her second trip 
she was hauling in crabs at up to 800 an 
hour. 

Now all Wakefield had to do was sell his 
pack. “I knew king crab was delicious,” he 
said, “but who else could I conyince?” 

The answer was a young food broker 
named Dudley Slocum. Taking on the 
fledgling outfit, he began trumpeting the 
merits of Wakefield frozen crab in nation- 
wide advertising. He offered free recipes to 
housewives who had no idea what to do with 
a chunk of frozen crabmeat. He made 
gifts of whole crab 1 by the case-lot to 
restaurateurs willing to put king crab on the 
menus. 

But all this took time. Meanwhile, credi- 
tors began hounding the skipper of the Deep 
Sea until he took to putting his men ashore 
by lifeboat while he anchored out of reach 
of bills and court orders. 

I couldn't pay for gear, fuel, shipyard. ex- 
penses or anything else,” Wakefield has said, 
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“but being too stupid to know I couldn’t 
make it, I convinced them I could.” A re- 
construction finance loan tided him over. 

Then, in 1952, Wakefield’s Deep Sea Trawl- 
ers, Inc., showed a profit. The company 
continued to prosper. And though its out- 
put increased by half each year—the total 
frozen pack zoomed from 100,000 pounds in 
1952 to nearly 6 million pounds last year 
of which Wakefield's share amounted to a 
solid 4 million pounds—it never quite 
caught up with the explosive demand. 

In an attempt to keep pace, Wakefield did 
what no one had ever before tried: one Janu- 
ary, he sent the Deep Sea 500 miles down 
the Aleutian chain, then north through 
Unimak Pass to buck the winter blasts of 
the Bering Sea. Down from the Arctic swept 
an 80-mile-an-hour gale, temperatures 
dropped to minus 20 degrees, freezing men's 
faces and nuribing their hands—but king 
crabs were pulled aboard at a phenomenal 
rate. Lowell Wakefield had found a winter 
crab ground and Alaska, for the first time, 
had a year-round fishery. 

Other packers moved in. “Room enough,” 
said Wakefield cheerfully. Independent 
fishermen joined the crab fleet, cannery 
towns, once shuttered and ghostly from 
October to April, hummed happily the 
winter through. And all Alaska, historically 
beset by the boom and bust of a seasonal 
economy, basked in its newest, most prom- 
ising all-year industry. 

It is hard to overestimate its importance 
to the new State. “When the salmon run 
peaks,” an Anchorage merchant pointed out, 
“they have to bring in outside help, and 
those paychecks go back to Seattle in Sep- 
tember. King crab money stays in Alaska.” 

More, a basic change in the crabbing 
operation has greatly broadened its base. 
When an ever-expanding demand made it 
uneconomical to work the Deep Sea as both 
trawler and processing plant, Wakefield con- 
verted her to a mothership, signed on dozens 
of local fishermen to supply her with crabs. 
The other five major packers followed his 
example. Half a dozen shore processing 
plants have brought new life to places like 
Kodiak, Seldovia, Sand Point, and Squaw 
Harbor. 

In 1959 Wakefield added a second mother- 
ship, the Reefer King, which, with its brood 
of four trawlers, promptly sailed for Adak 
Island in the farthest Aleutians, stayed 4 
months and returned with a full hold. It 
was farther west by far than any American 
had ever fished. 

In the interests of conservation, Alaska 
has banned the trawl net in most waters, and 
though enforcement is difficult over so vast 
an area, much of it uncharted, the penalty 
is severe—loss of license for a year—and few 
violations have been recorded. And so to- 
day’s fishermen catch their crabs in pots, 
much as lobsters are caught off the New 
England coast. 

The crab pot is circular or rectangular in 
shape, is 6 or 8 feet long and 30 inches high, 
attached to perhaps 60 fathoms of line and 
funneled on two sides so the crab, intent 
on the herring bait, can squeeze in but not 
out. Each fishing boat captain is allowed 
30 pots, and soon the sea is dotted with a 
string of 30 brightly colored buoys. Next 
day he is back. Up comes each pot in turn, 
its contents—as many as 20 or 30 crabs 
jammed together—dumped on deck and 
sorted: females and undersized males are 
thrown back to assure the continued growth 
of the crab population. The rest are 
rushed to the nearest mothership or shore 
processing plant. There the catch is boiled 
in fresh sea water, the meat blown from 
claws and legs under high water pressure 
and sharp-frozen at minus 25°, all 
within an hour of butchering. Constantly 
checking for purity is a quality control tech- 
nician. -His responsibility ranges. from 
housekeeping and health cards to periodic 
laboratory tests of meat samples right off the 
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line, Then a Department of the Interior in- 
spector rechecks. Result: the frozen crab 
pack has a lower bacterla count than pas- 
teurized milk. 

Unfortunately, the great crab schools and 
spawning grounds are on the high seas, and 
the vastly accelerated harvest of, first the 
Japanese, and lately the Russians, cast a 
threatening shadow. Their heedless hbar- 
vesting threatens the entire crab run and 
they have thrown open again the knotty 
question of national rights and natural re- 
sources in the great North Pacific fishery. 

In 1952, however, the Japanese were per- 
suaded to join with Canada and the United 
States in the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Treaty. It covered salmon and 
halibut; and by informal agreement king 
crab was to be regulated in number and 
strictly limited to mature males, and a full 
and free exchange of information would be 
channeled toward the preservation and 
strengthening of the entire North Pacific 
fishery, perhaps the world’s greatest. 

This agreement worked well for a while. 
When an American fisherman spotted a like- 
ly area, he had only to mark it with a radar 
buoy, identify it to the Japanese fleet by 
radio and he no longer needed to worry that 
a tangle-net field would be set between the 
run and his pots. Nor would he drop a buoy 
within ten miles of a Japanese set. 

Then in 1959, without signing the treaty, 
the Russians sent a fishing fleet into the 
Bering Sea. Japan reacted violently, dis- 
patched three new crab fleets and threat- 
ened to “aggressively increase” the size of its 
catch. The agreement makes no sense any 
more, they declared, in effect. We have to 
take what we can before’ the Russians leave 
us nothing. 

Off to Tokyo flew Lowell Wakefield, now 
an adviser to the U.S. section of the three- 
nation treaty commission. “I told them two 
wrongs never added up to a right,” he has 
said, “that if we all went at the resource 
like there was no tomorrow—well, we could 
be darn sure there wouldn’t be.” 

The Japanese were persuaded to stick to 
the agreement, at least until the treaty came 
up for renegotiation in 1968, but no head- 
way has been made in trying to reach an 
agreement with the Russians, 

Wakefield still clings to a measure of opti- 
mism about future conservation in terms 
of the new treaty negotiations. “The fish- 
eries are not our private resource,” he says. 
“It isn’t wrong or immoral for the Japanese 
and Russians to be on the high seas. But 
we must have an accommodation or none of 
us will have anything to fish for.” 


REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED 
THROUGH PUBLIC LAW 480 FUNDS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have here an article from the Portuguese 
language newspaper State of São Paulo, 
of São Paulo, Brazil, February 16, 1962, 
telling how a small injection of U.S. 
Public Law 480—food for peace— 
counterpart funds enabled a Brazilian 
benevolent society, the Association for 
Aid to Crippled Children, to dedicate a 
new orthopedic appliance section and to 
begin a 4-month course of training for 
makers of orthopedic. braces. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Recorp. In the remarks 
of Dr. Renato Bomfim, director of the 


`- AACD, it is plain to see deep gratitude 


for the U.S. contribution as well as for 
the efforts of the World Rehabilitation 
Fund, Inc., and its directors Dr. Howard 
Rusk and Mr. Eugene Taylor. Volks- 
wagen of Brazil has helped put the 
manufacture of orthopedic appliances on 
a mass production basis. 
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Here we have a perfect example of 
what can be accomplished in the way 
of direct people-to-people aid when 
given a needed boost from the U.S. 
Government. I wish the orthopedic ap- 
pliance section of the AACD in Brazil 
every success in its important work. 

Mr. President, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare deserves 
a large share of the credit for this hu- 
manitarian undertaking. This is the 
spirit and the resourcefulness I have 
come to expect from the capable Direc- 
tor of the Office, Miss Mary Switzer. I 
am disturbed, however, that the use of 
Public Law 480 counterpart funds seems 
to be hedged about with so many re- 
strictions—particularly with respect to 
their usefulness in the underdeveloped 
countries, where the need is so great. 


I therefore ask unanimous consent to~ 


place in the Recorp, Miss Switzer’s letter 
to me of March 21. Please note the 
last paragraph: 

Restriction of the Public Law 480 reha- 
bilitation research program to excess cur- 
rency countries has seriously limited ac- 
tivities which could mean so much to the 
disabled everywhere and so much in helping 
to bring better understanding between the 
people of the United States and other 
countries. 


We cannot expect the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation to overcome these 
restrictions by itself. When the foreign 
aid authorization bill comes to the Sen- 
ate this year, I am going to keep Miss 
Switzer’s needs in mind. We must have 
enough flexibility to give the whole Al- 
liance for Progress a chance to succeed, 
to make an impact on the people who 
need help. We cannot afford to see it 
fail in the meshes of Government red- 
tape and useless, in fact harmful, limita- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Article in State of São Paulo, Feb. 16, 1962] 
Tue AACD INAUGURATES ORTHOPEDIC AP- 


PLIANCE SECTION AND TECHNICIANS TRAIN- 
ING COURSE 


The Associação de Assistencia a Crianca 
Defeituosa (Association for Aid to Crippled 
Children) inaugurated its orthopedic ap- 
pliance section and began its first national 
course of training for bracemakers. 

Formal inauguration ceremonies were held 
at 11:30 a.m. in presence of State and mu- 
nicipal authorities, the American consul, 
representatives of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, and of indus- 
tries collaborating in the project. 

The orthopedic appliance section was es- 
tablished with the help of the Government 
of the United States which, through its De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, contributed 5 million cruzeiros to begin 
a project for a 4-month course of intensive 
training of technicians. 

The course for technicians began with 12 
students from private and public organiza- 
tions for rehabilitation of the disabled; 3 
from São Paulo, 2 from Belo Horizonte and 
the rest from Porto Alegre, Salvador, Flori- 
anapolis, Rio, Santos, Ribeirao Preto, and 
Campinas. 

At the formal inauguration, Dr. Renato 

director of AACD affirmed that “for 
survival of the system of liberty and free 
initiative in which we live, and which we 
must defend at all costs, it is imperative to 
give top priority to programs of health and 
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rehabilitation, for these above all give value 
and dignity to the human ed 

After these words, Mr. Daniel Braddock, 
U.S. consul in Sao Paulo, unveiled the 
bronze plaque which signified the inaugura- 
tion and said that the work undertaken 
by AACD follows “the most altruistic ideals 
of our society,” and that he was especially 
satisfied by participation of his Government 
“in such a worthy undertaking.” 

Then Mr. Mario Altenfelder Silva, director 
of social services for children, handed to the 
director of AACD a check for 5 million 
cruzeiros from the fund for assistance to 
children of the state government and an- 
nounced that the executive would contribute 
as a monthly subvention 1,200,000 cruzeiros 
already approved by Gov. Carvalho Pinto. 

The director of the social services for chil- 
dren also affirmed that it is indispensible 
that we “think not only about the economic 
and political but also about social aspects.” 
As chief of a state agency he said that he 
did not wish the Government to “ake over 
this type of an operation, for, should the 
day arrive when the private individual does 
not contribute to an undertaking of this 
type, the system will certainly be modified. 

Mr. Roberto Selmi-Dei also spoke stating 
that it was not necessary to mention those 
individuals who support the AACD, “for 
neither is it important to mention those who 
love their country, since helping organiza- 
tions for crippled children should be con- 
sidered a duty similar to love of country.” 

The AACD is inaugurating today the sec- 
tion on orthopedic appliances and simultane- 
ously beginning its first national course for 
the training of bracemakers. Both initia- 
tives are auspicious undertakings intended 
to develop and strengthen the already 
numerous resources of this rehabilitation 
center. 

This ceremony does not, however, indi- 
cate only the creation of a new department. 
We are now marking the beginning of a new 
program of great medicosocial significance 
for the country. 

In Brazil, in spite of the amazing indus- 
trial progress which has been taking place 
in every field, orthopedic braces are still pro- 
duced completely by hand piece by piece, 
whereas in more advanced countries the 
basic parts are already mass-produced. This 
inconvenience is heightened by the recog- 
nized scarcity of skilled technicians who are, 
even today, nonexistent in many of our big 
cities. 

Understanding the seriousness and size 
of this problem, the Government of the 
United States, through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and its Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, decided to 
cooperate with the AACD, giving us a grant 
of 5 million cruzeiros to begin a project 
which will be directed toward the training of 
technicians in intensive 4-month courses. 

Then there remains the other funda- 
mental aspect of the problem which is, the 
mass production of basic parts of the appli- 
ances. “Volkswagen of Brazil” which we 
approached for this purpose, agreed to col- 
laborate with us, and notwithstanding the 
considerable inconvenience and disruption of 
its normal production line, it will manufac- 
ture basic parts of the braces, f 
them to us at minimum cost, without any 
profit. 

The mass production of these parts, ob- 
viously will lower considerably the price of 
the braces which are now prohibitively ex- 
pensive to persons of limited resources. In 
addition to this advantage, we must con- 
sider that the manufacture of the braces will 
be speeded and simplified whereas today 
delivery is very slow. Thus we shall have 
more perfect and less expensive braces pro- 
duced more rapidly. The prefabricated 
parts soon will be distributed to remote cities 
in Brazil, thanks to the splendid cooperation 
of the Volkswagen Co., represented here by 
its president, Mr. Schultz Wenk. 
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We must also convey our thanks to the 
World Rehabilitation Fund, Inc., and espe- 
cially its directors: Dr. Howard Rusk, a name 
renowned throughout the world in rehabili- 
tation, and Mr. Eugene Taylor, his brilliant 
collaborator, who worked so hard planning 
with us point by point all details of this 
program initiated here today. In addition 
to its financial contribution the World 
Rehabilitation Fund assigned two of its best 
and most experienced instructors as profes- 
sors for the courses. They are Mr. Juan 
Monros and Mr. Casimiro Tavares Carlos, 
both technicians from I.P.M, & R. and New 
York University, directed by Dr. Howard 
Rusk. Likewise we extend a word of thanks 
to Dr. Hindley Smith, consultant from the 
World Health Organization, who also collab- 
orated in this project. 

Last, but not least, I wish to thank the 
Morganti family, Ranato, Lino and Helio, 
for their generous contribution of 1 million 
cruzeiros. They have supported the AACD 
since its founding in 1950, and when the en- 
tire country was going through the recent 
financial difficulties, helped the AACD and 
prevented its failure from lack of resources, 
thus permitting the construction of this 
workshop. 

I want also to present our thanks to Drs. 
Mario Altenfelder, director of the social serv- 
ice for children, and Mello Rodrigues, direc- 
tor of the social service of the state, for the 
financial help and support they have given 
in the work for the handicapped children. 

Finally, this undertaking demonstrates 
once more in a convincing manner the 
inestimable value and usefulness of inter- 
national cooperation in the experimentation 
and development of methods and pioneer 
programs of social medicine. 

The ideal of human solidarity is above 
antagonistic ideologies and sterile doctrinal 
divergencies. For the survival of the regime 
of liberty and free initiative in which we 
live, and must at all costs defend, it is im- 
perative to give higher priority to programs 
of health and rehabilitation, since they 
above all give value and dignity to the hu- 
man being, including millions of disabled 
children and adults whom we can and 
should rehabilitate. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 

Washington, D.C., March 22, 1962. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Hupert: I know you will be inter- 
ested in the enclosed copy of a speech de- 
livered by Dr. Renato Bomfim of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, as well as one of the newspaper ac- 
counts of the dedication of the new ortho- 
pedic appliance section of the Associação de 
Assistencia a Crianca Defeituosa and the 
opening of the intensive course for brace- 
makers. The latter is being conducted as 
part of one of our international rehabilita- 
tion research projects with Public Law 480 
funds. The World Rehabilitation Fund, of 
which Dr. Howard Rusk is president, gen- 
erously contributed services of the two in- 
structors for the course as well as equipment 
and appliances. Dr. Rusk and Mr, Taylor are 
also providing overall guidance to the project. 

It is a particular pleasure to share this 
account with you because of its thrilling 
demonstration of the far-reaching effect of 
one small Public Law 480 project for re- 
habilitation of the disabled. For in addition 
to the vast benefits that will accrue to the 
handicapped through improved and quicker 
methods of manufacture and fitting of pros- 
thetic appliances, this project has stimulated 
the cooperation of the São Paulo State gov- 
ernment, private individuals and agencies 
in the United States and Brazil, and has 
led to the establishment of a new industrial 
activity in that country. All of this as the 
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result of the investment of a little over 
$10,000 of counterpart funds. 

In regognition of the contribution of this 
Department, the Governor of the State of 
São Paulo sent a beautiful congratulatory 
cablegram to Secretary Ribicoff. 

I only wish that we had available more 
counterpart funds for use in Brazil and in 
other countries of Latin America and the 
world. Restriction of the Public Law 480 
rehabilitation research program to “excess 
currency” countries has seriously limited ac- 
tivities which could mean so much to the 
disabled everywhere and so much in helping 
to bring better understanding between the 
people of the United States and other coun- 
tries. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary E. SWITZER, 
Director. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
March 25 was the 141st anniversary of 
Greek Independence Day, and I would 
like to salute our good friends and allies, 
the Greek people, as well as all those 
Americans for whom this day has special 
significance. For over 2,000 years the 
Greek people, who had first conceived 
and advocated independence, lived in 
slavery under the most brutal condi- 
tions. For this reason the rebirth of 
Greek independence in 1827 was an 
event of tremendous importance. The 
Greek War of Independence was a long 
struggle, which began in 1821 and ended 
in 1833 with the establishment of the 
independent kingdom of Greece. Dur- 
ing the first years of the revolt the 
Greeks, aided by many volunteers, fought 
alone against the forces of the Ottoman 
Empire. In 1824 disciplined Egyptian 
troops joined the armies of the Ottoman 
Turks and turned the tide against the 
Greek insurrection. Finally, in the 
autumn of 1827, the major European 
powers intervened, finally realizing, after 
years of diplomatic wrangling, that in- 
tervention was necessary if Greece was 
to be saved for Western civilization. 
More than 6 years after the Greek people 
had unfurled the flag of revolt against 
their oppressors, Greek independence 
was attained and the people of Greece 
were set free from their bondage. To 
the independent minded, individualistic 
and freedom loving Greeks, this was the 
end of an unbearable stigma and the be- 
ginning of a new era of freedom. Mr. 
President, I am proud to join the Greek 
people all over the world in celebrating 
the 141st anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day, March 25, was the 141st anniver- 
sary of Greek independence, and in hon- 
or of that occasion I wish to pay a brief 
tribute to a brave and liberty-loving 
people. 

To the many millions who today cher- 
ish and defend the traditions of Western 
civilization, the name of Greece is a 
hallowed name. . 

For it was in Greece where, more than 
2,000 years ago, the concept of individual 
liberty was developed; there men formed 
the first democracy; law, not man, be- 
came the arbiter of human conduct. 

In these days when new nations are 
born every year, the term independence 
and liberty are frequently confused; in- 
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deed, among some of these nations liber- 
ty disappears as soon as independence 
is won. 

Throughout her long and stormy his- 
tory, Greece has not forgotten the dis- 
tinction between political independence 
and individual liberty. For many cen- 
turies, Greece was occupied by a succes- 
sion of invaders; yet the Greeks always 
remembered man’s freedom, cherished 
it, and preserved it among themselves, 
in the tradition first established in the 
Golden Age of Pericles. 

Indeed, many of the most valid and 
most valuable ideas developed by the 
Greeks eventually were synthesized with 
Christianity, and thus spread through- 
out the world, civilizing the West to a 
degree never thought possible by the 
thinkers in the small city states of 2,500 
years ago. 

Thomas Jefferson and our Founding 
Fathers were steeped in the classic writ- 
ings of the Greek philosophers, and the 
influence of this philosophy, with its em- 
phasis on the dignity of man and the 
freedom of the human mind, is strongly 
etched in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The contribution of Greece did not 
come to an end with classical times. 
From the Battle of Thermopylae, 
through the Greek resistance against 
the Ottoman invasion, through the hard 
struggle for independence that termi- 
nated 140 years ago, through the heroic 
resistance to the Fascist and Nazi inva- 
sions of World War II, through the 
postwar struggle against Communist 
guerrilla forces that were massively sup- 
ported by the Cominform, through all of 
these battles, both in victory and defeat, 
the Greek people have given testimony 
to man’s unconquerable spirit, his eter- 
nal will to freedom. 

Through our mutual membership in 
NATO, Greece, and the United States 
are now associated in a community of 
freedom. Through this historic alli- 
ance, we have committed ourselves to 
defend the independence of Greece 
against all aggression. 

On this occasion, therefore, I feel that 
it is all the more fitting that we should 
join with the 1% million Americans of 
Greek descent and with the people of 
Greece in celebrating the anniversary of 
their independence. I know we all hope 
that the ensuing decades will enable the 
people of Greece to enjoy a greater meas- 
ure of political and economic well-be- 
ing in peace and in freedom, 


REACTIVATION OF THE FEDERAL 
FLOOD INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, less than 
a month ago, the violent storm which 
ravaged the eastern sea coast destroyed 
the properties and livelihoods of thou- 
sands of Americans living in that area. 

The enormous damage caused by the 
storm and the resulting floods could now 
be alleviated had the Federal Flood In- 
surance Act of 1956 been put into opera- 
tion as had been intended by its 


Sponsors. 


It will be remembered that the Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Act established an 
agency to administer insurance in areas 
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exposed to the danger of flooding. The 
Administrator of the Act was to set in- 
surance rates and, out of a fund pro- 
vided for that purpose, pay the differ- 
ence between the rates set by him and 
the rates charged by private insurance 
companies. After 3 years, the States 
participating in the program were to 
pay one-half of that difference, while 
seat Administrator was to pay the other 
alf. 

Under an amendment which I intro- 
duced, and which became part of the act, 
the Administrator was empowered to 
guarantee loans, or to make loans 
where they were not commercially avail- 
able, to flood victims for the purpose of 
rehabilitating their property. Since 
such loans were to be repayable and 
carried at modest interest rate, people 
would be enabled to rebuild their prop- 
erties without actual cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Though the Federal Flood Insurance 
Act of 1956 has been on the books for 
6 years now, no insurance was actually 
ever made available to potential flood 
victims, because the funds necessary to 
administer the program were never 
made available. 

In order to understand this failure, 
it is necessary to go back to the history 
of the statute and the subsequent fail- 
ure to get its provisions into operation. 

Members of this body may recall the 
violent storm which raged along the 
eastern seaboard in the late summer of 
1955, creating unprecedented damage 
to coastal property. In view of the fact 
that most of this property was not in- 
sured, and could not be insured because 
of prohibitive insurance rates, some of 
us proposed a federally administrated 
and subsidized insurance program to 
prevent similar disasters in the future. 
The results of thorough research into 
the problems involved were eventually 
consolidated in the Federal Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1956. 

In the first year, that is to say in 1956, 
the sum of $500,000 was appropriated 
in order to make possible the very com- 
plicated actuarial studies necessary for 
the initiation of such an insurance pro- 
gram. An Administrator was appointed, 
as was a staff which then spent the next 
6 months in a thorough investigation of 
the various aspects of such a program, 
particularly those in relation to insur- 
ance rates and insurability of particular 
coastal areas. 

During the following year the Senate 
passed a $14 million appropriation for 
the administration of the Flood Insur- 
ance Act. 

Meanwhile, there was less than luke- 
warm support for the flood insurance 
program on the part of the Administra- 
tion. Indeed, various agencies within 
the executive branch were sharply di- 
vided on the desirability of the program. 

It was believed that only those »eo- 
ple would buy insurance whose property 
was particularly endangered by poten- 
tial floods, and that only those who 
owned houses or commercial property in 
close proximity to the ocean, or to river- 
banks, would buy the insurance, while 
people whose property was on higher 
ground would feel no need of insurance. 
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In consequence, the Administration 
believed that there were only two alter- 
natives: either the rates would be so 
high that the property owners would not 
be able to afford them, or they would be 
quite low, in which case the Govern- 
ment would have to subsidize them and 
neither situation was considered de- 
sirable. 

However, the Administration set up 
no pilot program to test the situation; 
no plan was made for variable insurance 
rates by which those properties which 
were relatively safely situated would pay 
a smaller rate than those built in haz- 
ardous areas. 

The result of this lack of support on 
the part of the Administration was that 
in 1957 the House Committee on Appro- 
priations disregarded the Senate vote 
for establishment of a $14 million fund. 
By a vote of 218 to 186 the House finally 
turned down the Senate appropriation 
and in effect killed the entire flood in- 
surance program. 

It is unfortunate that legislation for 
the relief of flood victims should have 
been on the books for more than 6 years, 
while the relief provided by the law can- 
not now be given because the necessary 
funds for the administration of the pro- 
gram were never set aside. 

Yesterday Senator WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey made some remarks on the floor 
which contributed substantially to the 
understanding of this problem. 

The bill which he introduced to au- 
thorize a study of methods designed to 
provide financial assistance to victims 
of future flood disasters deserves close 
study and support by the Members of the 
Senate, and is certain to go a long way 
toward the revival of the flood insurance 


program. 

It is in the nature of the situation that 
these disastrous floods do not occur very 
often. Perhaps if they did, provisions 
would have been made long ago to deal 
with them more effectively than we can 
deal with them now. 

It is therefore necessary to reactivate 
the provisions of the Federal Flood In- 
surance Act of 1956. We cannot assume 
that disasters such as the recent floods 
will not happen in the future, and should 
make provisions by which the economic 
consequences of such catastrophes can 
be alleviated as far as is reasonably 
possible. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Robert F. Woodward, of Minnesota, 
to be Ambassador to Spain. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS ON NOMI- 
NATIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, April 5, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228 New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Robert Shaw, of New Jersey, to be U.S. 
district judge, district of New Jersey, 
vice William F. Smith, elevated. 

George Templar, of Kansas, to be U.S. 
district judge, district of Kansas. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hnuskal, and myself, as chairman. 

Mr. President, also on behalf of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I desire to 
give notice that public hearings have 
been scheduled for Wednesday, April 4, 
1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 2228 New 
Senate Office Building, on the following 
nominations: 

John Weld Peck, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
district judge, southern district of Ohio. 

George N. Beamer, of Indiana, to be 
U.S. district judge, northern district of 
Indiana. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hnuskal, and myself, as chairman. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

Address delivered by Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall, before the annual 
convention of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, in Atlantic City, 
N.J. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
less there is further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 28, 1962, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 27 (legislative day of 
March 14), 1962: 


Robert F. Woodward, of Minnesota, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 22 
America to Spain. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 27 (legislative day of 
March 14), 1962: 


Ellis O. Briggs, of Maine, a Foreign Service 
officer of the class of career ambassador, to 
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be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Spain, which was sent to the Senate Janu- 
ary 15, 1962. ` 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Manch 27, 1962 


The House met at 12 Oclock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Zechariah 4: 6: Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts. 

Lord God Almighty, as we worship 
Thee at this noon hour of a new day, 
may our minds and hearts be endued 
with reverence and humility and be made 
Serene and secure with a sense of Thy 
presence. 

We penitently acknowledge that we 
frequently spend so much time and 
waste so much energy in anxiety and 
worry. 

Inspire us with the commanding and 
consoling truth that Thou art here with 
us for Thou art everywhere and thus we 
may face our tasks and responsibilities 
with confidence and courage, 

Grant that we may realize more fully 
that our own spirit must be touched 
and transformed by Thy Spirit if we are 
to be victorious in the battles of life. 

Hear us in His name whose strength 
is invincible. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS, 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Elections of the Committee on 
House Administration be permitted to sit 
today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor may be permitted to 
sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION OF JOB DISCRIMI- 
NATION BY REASON OF AGE 


Mr. OLSEN.: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to . and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of age discrimination in Fed- 
eral hiring. 

It is common knowledge that a person 
over 35 often has a tough time getting 
a job in some areas of our Government. 
And for a person over 60, it is often im- 
possible. 

The big question is: How often is this 
happening? 

Over the years, there has been a smat- 
tering of evidence indicating it is hap- 
pening too often. But it is a problem 
that has never been extensively probed. 

And it is a problem that is bound to 
grow and grow. 

People are now living longer—and our 
older people now make up a larger por- 
tion of our population. 

Many of them are being discriminated 
against not only by our Federal Govern- 
ment, but by industry. 

This, I feel, is tragic, and I think we 
should first of all find out just how big 
the problem is in our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

If it is widespread, I believe we should 
correct it immediately, and prevent any 
more of it in the future. 

Mere chronological age should not be 
an arbitrary barrier to a Federal job. 
Ability to do the job best should be the 
only criterion. 

Our older population, of course, may 
not always bring the boldness and the 
energy to a job that the younger genera- 
tion may. 

But it can and does bring skills, ma- 
turity, wisdom, and experience. 

I think it would be an unfortunate dis- 
service to our Nation if we are permitting 
vast human resources, represented by our 
qualified and experienced older people, 
to remain unused in these critical years. 

The fact that only about 25 percent of 
our 2,400,000 Federal employees scat- 
tered throughout the country are over 50 
may indicate we are doing just that. 

In any event, I think we should find 
out. Perhaps our civil service policies 
do not effectively prevent discrimination 
against our older career employees. 


AWARD OF MEDAL OF HONOR TO 
J. BARNEY PICKETT 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, in 1905 
the Congress passed a Medal of Honor 
Act, and since that time only 73 persons 
have been the recipients of this honor for 
outstanding heroism. 

On April 5, on the 75th anniversary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a good friend of mine, postmaster at 
Pope, Miss, in my district, Mr. 
Joseph Barney Pickett, will be the re- 
cipient of one of these awards for out- 
standing heroism in saving the life of a 
lady whose truck had stalled on the 
railroad tracks in the town of Pope, 
Miss. 
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Mr. Speaker, I find it impossible for 
me to be here on April 5, but I think 
that this is of sufficient import to call it 
to the attention of the Congress and to 
make it a matter of public record. 
These recognitions are provided by the 
Congress in the Medal of Honor Act, 
and, certainly, the details which are in- 
cluded in the release which I include 
herewith demonstrate clearly the finest 
in American life, the heroism of an in- 
dividual when he saves someone else’s 
life at the risk of his very own. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is the news 
release of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

MEDAL OF HONOR FoR PERSONAL HEROISM To 
BE AWARDED POPE, MIss., POSTMASTER 

Award of a Medal of Honor to J. Barney 
Pickett, postmaster of Pope, Miss., for his 
extreme daring in saving a life, has been 
approved on behalf of the President of the 
United States, according to an announce- 
ment today by Chairman Rupert L. Murphy 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Pickett will receive the award April 5 
in Washington, D.C., during ceremonies ob- 
serving the 75th anniversary of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The award to Postmaster Pickett is in 
recognition of his July 30, 1959, rescue of 
& young woman from a pickup truck stalled 
in the path of an approaching train at Pope, 
Miss. Without regard to his personal safety, 
Mr. Pickett endangered his life to save the 
woman. 

When he heard the warning of the locomo- 
tive’s horn and saw the young woman at- 
tempting to start the stalled truck, Mr. 
Pickett dashed 75 feet to the crossing. 
Reaching into the truck cab, he grabbed the 
driver and had moved only one or two steps 
from the tracks when the locomotive struck 
and demolished the vehicle. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include a news release. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


A NATIONAL LOTTERY WOULD HELP 
MR. AND MRS. TAXPAYER 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, it should be 
apparent to the Members of this Con- 
gress that whenever a desperate need for 
revenue arises our sanctimonious atti- 
tude about gambling fades away like an 
atom of dust. 

We saw evidence of this about-face at- 
titude in 1951 when the Congress im- 
posed a Federal tax on gamblers in the 
hope that it would pump into our Fed- 
eral Treasury billions of dollars in added 
revenue. 

We saw proof of this change of heart 
when our Federal tax laws were amended 
to classify as taxable income all gambling 
earnings and winnings—legal or illegal. 

We witnessed State after State extend 
their racing seasons and programs in or- 
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der to bring into the coffers of their State 
treasuries additional funds. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these actions have 
conclusively proven that when we do not 
have the courage to ask the American 
people to pay more taxes, we can always 
capitalize on their normal, human urge 
to gamble. 

The recent case in point is the State 
of New Jersey which proposes to extend 
its racing season for 30 additional days in 
order to raise $8 million to help finance 
the public damage caused by the recent 
tidal storm in that State. 

Mr. Speaker, would you not admit that 
this is an easy, simple, and painless way 
of raising money for a worthy project? 
Would you not say that this a wonderful 
substitute for taxes? 

Is it not time that we wiped out hypoc- 
risy. and realized that a national lottery 
in the United States can produce, pain- 
lessly and voluntarily, more than $10 
billion a year in additional income which 
can be used to cut our taxes and reduce 
our national debt? 

Is it not time that we stopped being 
reckless with the tax and revenue ad- 
vantages offered by a national lottery? 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time that we 
stopped being so sanctimonious about a 
national lottery? 


DR. CARYL P. HASKINS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 152. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the class other 
than Members of Congress, which will oc- 
cur by the expiration of the term of Doctor 
Caryl P. Haskins, of Washington, District 
of Columbia, on April 6, 1962, be filled by 
the reappointment of the present incumbent 
for the statutory term of six years. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was read a third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 153. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the class other 
than Members of Congress, which will occur 
by the expiration of the term of Doctor 
Crawford H. Greenewalt, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, on April 6, 1962, be filled by the 
reappointment of the present incumbent 
for the statutory term of six years. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was read a third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STATUE OF EUSEBIO FRANCISCO 
KINO 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 439. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
State of Arizona is hereby authorized and 
granted the privilege of placing in the Statu- 
ary Hall collection at the United States Capi- 
tol the statue of Eusebio Francisco Kino, 
pioneer missionary, explorer, and cartog- 
rapher, the statue to be received as one of 
two statues furnished and provided by said 
State im accordance with the Act of July 2, 
1864 (section 1814 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States) . 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was engrossed, 
read a third time and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
à call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 44] 
Addonizio Glenn Peterson 
Barrett Grant Powell 
Bass, N.H. Gray Rains 
Bates Gubser Rivers, S.C 
Bennett, Mich. Harrison, Va. Ro 
Blatnik Harsha Selden 
Blitch Hoffman, Mich. Shelley 
Bolling Huddleston Sibal 
Brewster Jones, Ala. Sikes 
Byrne, Pa. Karth Smith, Miss. 
Celier Kitchin Spence 
Coad Knox Springer 
Colmer Lane ompson, N.J. 
Davis, Tenn. Macdonald Tupper 
Dawson Merrow Walter 
Diggs Moorhead, Pa. Wilson, Calif. 
Frelinghuysen Moulder Wilson, Ind, 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 380 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
aa under the call were dispensed 
Ww le 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF 
THE DOORKEEPER 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, I call up the resolution—House 
Resolution 560—providing for the em- 
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ployment of a special assistant and va- 
cating the position of Chief Doorman, 
Office of the Doorkeeper, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That effective March 1, 1962, 
there is hereby created the position of Spe- 
cial Assistant, Office of the Doorkeeper, at 
the basic salary rate of $3,000 per annum. 

Sec. 2. Effective March 1, 1962, additional 
compensation to the Secretary, Office of the 
Doorkeeper, at the basic annual rate of $800 
per annum. 

Sec. 3. Effective March 1, 1962, one posi- 
tion of Chief Doorman (House Gallery), Of- 
fice of the Doorkeeper, at the basic salary 
rate of $2,500 per annum is hereby vacated. 

The additional sums necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this resolution shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the House until 
otherwise provided by law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Lines 1-12, strike all after the resolving 
clause and insert the following: 

That, effective March 1, 1962, there is 
hereby created the position of Special Assist- 
ant, Office of the Doorkeeper, at the basic 
salary rate of $3,000 per annum. 

Sec. 2. Effective March 1, 1962, one position 
of Chief Doorman (House Gallery), Office of 
the Doorkeeper, at the basic salary rate of 
$2,500 per annum is hereby vacated. 

The additional sum necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this resolution shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the House until 
otherwise provided by law. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Providing for the employment of a Spe- 
cial Assistant, and vacating the position 
of Chief Doorman, Office of the Door- 
keeper.” 
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OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up the resolution— 
House Resolution 568—authorizing the 
employment of three additional mail 
clerks and two additional laborers, office 
of the Postmaster of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That, until otherwise provided 
by law, there shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
compensation for the employment of three 
additional mail clerks, at a basic salary of 
$2,100 each per annum; and two additional 
laborers at a basic salary of $1,650 each per 


annum; office of the Postmaster of the House 
of Representatives. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Lines 1-7, strike out all after the resolving 
clause and insert the following: 

That, there shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
compensation for the temporary employment 
of three additional mail clerks, at a basic 
salary rate of $2,100 each per annum; and 
two additional laborers at a basic salary rate 
of $1,650 each per annum; office of the Post- 
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master of the House of Representatives, such 
temporary employment to terminate at the 
close of business on August 31, 1962. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill—H.R. 10904—making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
3 hours, one-half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Laird] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 10904, with 
Mr. BURLESON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] will 
be recognized for 1½ hours and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Larrp] will 
be recognized for 142 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be able 
to bring to the House this bill making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and for 
the Labor Department. For 12 years I 
have served as chairman and for 16 years 
as a member of this subcommittee. 

First, I wish to take time to express 
my gratitude to the members of this 
subcommittee. I do not know of a hard- 
er working subcommittee in the House 
of Representatives. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Denton] is the ranking 
Democratie member of the committee. 
He has been one of the best supporters of 
health programs I know of in the House 
of Representatives. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL] is one of the finest Ameri- 
cans and one of the best men I have ever 
seen on the Appropriations Committee. 
I, for one, am deeply sorry he is not go- 
ing to stand for reelection this fall. The 
House of Representatives certainly is go- 
io to lose one of its most valued Mem- 

rs. 
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On the Republican side we have two 
most able young men and two of the 
hardest working men in the House on 
the committee: The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp], the ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee, has 
put in long hours this year to bring this 
bill to the floor. He agrees with me and 
other members of the committee that if 
we work a little longer hours we can 
complete our business and adjourn by 
the end of July as we are supposed to. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mī- 
CHEL] has also put in long and tiresome 
hours. These gentlemen have given me 
their full cooperation, and as a result 
we bring to you today a bill appropri- 
ating more than $5 billion in total, but 
a report that is unanimous. For the 12 
years since I have been chairman of this 
subcommittee we have had unanimous 
reports. 

And I could not let this opportunity 
pass without mentioning the clerk of our 
committee, Robert M. Moyer. We feel 
that Bob Moyer is the best clerk of any 
committee in the Congress. He is a 
hard-working, dependable, and very ca- 
pable assistant to all of us. We have 
come to lean on his ability and I must 
say that in all the years of his service 
he has never yet let us down. 

Before outlining the bill I wish to take 
notice of the chairman of our full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon], and the ranking member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 
I do not know of any two men in the 
Capitol who over the years have saved 
more money for the taxpayers of the 
country than the gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from Missouri. 
I am sorry to hear that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] is not going 
to stand for reelection. He served with 
me 4 years on this subcommittee as rank- 
ing Republican member, and even 
though we did not agree on all things, 
when the end of deliberations came and 
the compromises were made we still had 
a unanimous report. I think the gentle- 
man from New York is one of the finest 
Americans I ever worked with. He has 
been a dedicated member of the Appro- 
priations Committee and deserves the 
everlasting gratitude of the people of 
this country for his tireless work in this 
regard. 

While we will all miss the gentleman 
from New York, we are fortunate that 
the man who will take his place as the 
ranking Republican member of the full 
committee is also a man of great stature 
and one with long experience in dealing 
with appropriations. The gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. JENSEN] has served with 
distinction on many of the appropria- 
tions subcommittees. He served on this 
Subcommittee on Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare for 4 years. As 
far as the programs of health, and edu- 
cation, and welfare are concerned, he 
was always a stanch supporter. He was 
a big help to us on the subcommittee and 
I am sure that he will be an able leader 
of the other party in the new position 
he will assume on our full committee 
next year. 

CVIII——-324 
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The bill before us today is not much 
different from previous bills dealing with 
these departments for the past several 
years. 

Let us take up first the Labor Depart- 
ment. This is an old established Depart- 
ment. It has been in operation since 
1913. We have substantially allowed the 
budget in most cases but have reduced 
many of the items by relatively small 
amounts. The total reduction in the re- 
quests for direct appropriations is $8,- 
223,000, all of these are covered in the 
report on the bill. 

In my opinion Secretary Goldberg is 
doing an outstanding job in a very dif- 
ficult position. In the short time he has 
been in office he has shown real prog- 
ress in developing the very important 
programs of the Department of Labor. 
I think he will go down in history as 
one of the greatest Secretaries of Labor 
we have ever had. 

Then, in regard to the other Depart- 
ment, in general this has been a most 
progressive and constructive year for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In my judgment Secretary 
Ribicoff has provided HEW with imagi- 
native leadership. He has presented a 
broad legislative program of new and 
exciting dimensions. Last year Congress 
accepted his proposals in the fields of 
social security expansion, aid to children 
of unemployed parents, community 
health services, water pollution control, 
and a pioneer attack on juvenile de- 
linquency. I am confident that this year 
substantial achievements will follow the 
fine start of last year. 

Within the Department new directions 
are evident in a number of fields, most 
notably in Secretary Ribicoff’s program 
for reform and revision of the Nation’s 
welfare laws. Launching a full-scale re- 
view of welfare laws and regulations 
months before the Nation ever heard of 
Newburgh, N.Y., Ribicoff has moved by 
executive action to eliminate abuses and 
develop more constructive programs to 
help get people off the relief rolls. The 
legislative recommendations of the Sec- 
retary, recently passed by the House, will 
advance both efforts substantially. 

To my mind HEW represents the most 
difficult assignment in the domestic field. 
Its programs are diverse and often con- 
troversial. Its first full year under the 
leadership of our former colleague, Abe 
Ribicoff, has been marked by new ideas 
and steady progress—in short, a most 
successful year. 

In the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare we have made a total 
cut of $114 million. The large cut is in 
the public assistance program. This cut 
was made because $97,900,000 of it is 
not yet authorized by law. As a result 
we could not appropriate these funds. 
The balance of the cut was on the basis 
of information indicating that factors 
had changed since the budget was pre- 
pared. For instance, the estimate sub- 
mitted in January of the supplemental 
funds needed for 1952 was reduced by 
about 40 percent when it was actually 
submitted in February. 

The Bureau of the Budget made some 
significant cuts in this budget. Three 
of the most significant cuts were in areas 
in which Members of Congress are very 
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deeply interested: Two are in the area 

of aid to federally impacted school dis- 

tricts; one for the maintenance and 
operation of schools and the other for 
the construction of schools, 

Last year Congress extended this act. 
We felt, as the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, that since the Congress had acted 
and had established a definite formula, 
we ought to appropriate 100 percent of 
what these districts were entitled to. As 
a result, we show an increase of $50 
million for operation and maintenance 
of these schools and about $8 million for 
the construction of these schools, a total 
of over $58 million we have put back 
into this particular bill. 

Another sizable cut of over $35 mil- 
lion made by the Bureau of the Budget 
was in the area of hospital construction. 
I do not know of a better program that 
has been operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment than the so-called Hill-Burton 
hospital construction program. We did 
not raise this as much as some of us 
wanted to. We raised the budget about 
$12 million to bring it to the total of 
what this House passed 1 year ago. It 
is way below what the Senate passed, 
but we brought it up to what the House 
passed a year ago, which is a considerable 
improvement over the budget but still 
less than many Members would like to 
see appropriated. 

I will place in the Recor a fine letter 
I have just received from the American 
Hospital Association: 

AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
March 26, 1962. 

Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mn. Focarty: The American Hospital 
Association has been vitally interested in 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
since its very beginning. We have continued 
through the years to follow the program 
closely and to urge the appropriations of 
funds adequate to carry out the provisions of 
the program. 

There seems to us to be no question as 
to the continued need of the program in 
view of the rapid increase in population, con- 
tinuing changes in medical practice and the 
constant obsolescence of existing hospitals. 
The program has accomplished much in the 
years since its inception. The expenditure 
of Federal funds has served a specific pur- 
pose intended and that was to stimulate and 
assist the States and local areas within the 
States to meet their needs. We believe the 
program has served as a fine demonstration 
of Federal-State relationships, and it has in 
fact served as a model for other programs. 

Throughout the years, this association has 
urged the Congress to appropriate the full 
amount of the authorization. We were very 
pleased that last year the Congress appro- 
priated the highest figure in the history of 
the program. We noted, however, that the 
administration authorized an expenditure of 
$50 million less than the appropriation. At 
this time, we wish to urge an appropriation 
of the amount specified in H.R. 10904. 

I would like to express the very great ap- 
preciation of this association and of the hos- 
pitals of the country for the fine leadership 
and support you and she members of your 
committee have always given to this 
program, 

Sincerely yours, 

KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 

Associate Director, American Hospital 

Association. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Mr. Chairman, the other large increase 
is in the National Institutes of Health. 
We have increased these appropriations 
by $60,400,000 on the basis of the facts 
that were presented to us. 

The appropriation for the National In- 
stitutes of Health is, as every Member of 
this House well knows, one of the most 
important items to come before the Con- 
gress each year. Perhaps I should say 
that it is the most important item. 
Nothing affects each citizen more di- 
rectly and more constantly than his 
health. 

There are, of course, many people and 
many private, State and Federal agen- 
cies that are concerned in one way or 
another with the prevention of disease 
and accidents, the restoration of health 
and the rehabilitation of the disabled. 
Some of these programs, as they concern 
the Federal Government, I have already 
discussed; the bill now before the House 
includes appropriations for several of 
them. But none of these programs is 
so fundamental as the medical research 
conducted and supported by the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Almost everything that the medical 
profession can do to prevent illness, to 
cure the sick and to relieve those who 
cannot yet be cured is the result of past 
research. The record of achievement of 
medical research in years gone by is 
written large in the statistics on longer 
life expectancy, the decline in infant 
and maternal deaths, and the virtual 
disappearance of the epidemics of so 
many infectious diseases. Diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, smallpox, whooping cough, 
and tuberculosis were common household 
words and dreaded household fears when 
most of us were young. Today, as the 
result of research, many young doctors 
have never seen a case of some of these 
diseases. 

And medical research continues to add 
to the list. Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, once a constant threat in many 
rural areas, is no longer the fatal dis- 
ease it was a decade or so ago. Polio, 
whose sudden and unpredictable out- 
breaks in scattered areas throughout the 
country used to strike terror into the 
hearts of parents each summer, is no 
longer a major threat. In the near 
future apprehensive little children will 
not even have to face the mildly uncom- 
fortable polio vaccine injections. A few 
months ago the National Institutes of 
Health, which has among its vital func- 
tions the responsibility for insuring the 
safety, purity, and potency of all biolog- 
ical products used in the prevention and 
cure of human disease, licensed the pro- 
duction of oral vaccines for two of the 
three types of polio virus. NIH wit- 
nesses told the committee that an oral 
vaccine for the third type of polio is also 
about to be approved as safe and effec- 
tive. 

More such heartening developments 
lie immediately ahead. A measles vac- 
cine is already in initial production and 
is now being given large-scale trials in 
five metropolitan areas. There are now 
nearly three-quarters of a million re- 
ported cases of measles in this country 
each year and many more that are not 
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reported. I know that measles is not 
generally regarded as a serious disease 
except when it strikes adults. In fact, 
we all know of mothers who have sent 
their children to play with friends who 
have measles so that they might catch 
it and thus build up a future immunity. 
But this is a dangerous practice. 
Measles can lead to complications which 
can result in deafness or mental retarda- 
tion or even death. Each year more 
children die of measles than of polio—I 
think it is something like twice as many. 
An effective measles vaccine will there- 
fore be another great advance toward 
the elimination of the major infectious 
diseases in which medical research has 
already been so remarkably successful. 

Such a vaccine can make an even 
greater contribution to world health. 
In many countries where nutrition is bad 
and public sanitation is poor, measles 
has a very high death rate. For this 
reason National Institutes of Health has 
undertaken a large-scale experimental 
vaccination program in west Africa to 
test the effectiveness of a more virulent 
but faster acting live virus vaccine in 
stamping out this disease. Such col- 
laborative international projects pay 
dividends not only in terms of health but 
in terms of international good will of 
which we can use a good deal more in 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. 

It also looks as though medical re- 
search will at last be able to do some- 
thing about the common cold. During 
the past few years, the rapidly expand- 
ing knowledge of viruses has shown that 
colds are not one disease but many. We 
cannot, therefore, expect a single, sim- 
ple, cold cure but the committee learned 
during the hearings on the bill that the 
way is now clear for developing a vac- 
cine that will be effective against the 
viruses that cause about 60 percent of 
the most severe respiratory illnesses in 
children and which also confine many 
adults to bed. 

I should like to remind the House—I 
have quoted this figure before—that the 
complex of diseases which we call colds 
and flu cost this country $2 billion a year 
in lost time and lost productivity. A vac- 
cine which is effective against part of 
these illnesses is worth much more than 
the cost of the years of research which 
are now making it possible not only be- 
cause of the acute discomfort it will pre- 
vent but because of the extra dollars of 
national income it will produce. 

I dislike putting dollar signs on the 
value of medical research. None of us 
sets a price on our health or the health 
of our families and I object to measur- 
ing the need for Federal support of med- 
ical research in terms of the money it 
might save. But the sheer economic loss 
inflicted on this country by illness, dis- 
ability, and premature death is so great 
that it completely overshadows the in- 
vestment the Federal Government is 
making in medical research. No com- 
prehensive estimate has ever been made 
of the total national dollar loss due to 
disease but it clearly runs into many 
billions a year in loss of income, loss of 
taxes, and direct out-of-pocket cost to 
care for the sick and the disabled. The 
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loss of goods and services due to cancer 
has been estimated at $12 billion a year. 
Arthritis and rheumatism lose us $2 
billion of potential income and $250 mil- 
lion in taxes. Tax losses due to cere- 
bral palsy are estimated as $300 million. 
One extra year of good health for every 
victim of arteriosclerosis would bring 
$150 million rolling into the Treasury. 
The Veterans’ Administration alone 
spends nearly $1 billion in care and com- 
pensation for veterans with neuropsy- 
chiatric problems. State and local men- 
tal hospitals cost another $1 billion. 
The debit items in such a fiscal account 
are staggering and depressing. 

But this, as I have said, is not the 
way I look at the need for medical re- 
search. My conviction that it is the best 
investment any decent, humane govern- 
ment can make stems from an account- 
ing of the pain, the tears, and the an- 
guish caused by disease and disability 
and early death. And this, I am certain, 
is how the voters and taxpayers of Rhode 
Island and of every other State in the 
Union measure the value of the programs 
administered by the National Institutes 
of Health. 

We can all be proud—immensely 
proud—that these programs have made 
the United States the unchallenged 
leader in medical research. This, at 
least, is one area of science in which we 
are not second to some other country. 
This is one area of science in which we 
do not have to appropriate large sums of 
money in order to try to catch up with 
somebody. 

We have to appropriate a large sum of 
money—and I think the $840,800,000 
provided in this bill for the National In- 
stitutes of Health is a large sum of 
money—only because, as a nation, we 
are interested in the welfare and happi- 
ness and health of each of our citizens 
and it takes a large sum of money to meet 
the challenge of disease, to pursue the 
many promising research opportunities 
that lie before us and to take advantage 
of skills of the many fine scientists who 
are willing to dedicate their lives to bio- 
medical investigations. 

The only yardstick against which we 
need to measure this appropriation is the 
magnitude of the tasks that await to be 
done if we are to press the attack on the 
dread diseases with all the vigor of which 
this country is capable. 

The committee, during its extensive 
hearings, heard much about recent ac- 
complishments in each of the disease 
areas and the very important basic bio- 
logical sciences represented by the seven 
Institutes and the Division of General 
Medical Sciences. These reports were 
extremely encouraging and fully justified 
the faith in these programs which the 
committee and the Congress have so 
often expressed. But the committee was 
actually more concerned with the sober 
reports of the vast array of biological 
phenomena and human diseases about 
which man’s knowledge is pitifully small 
compared to his ignorance. The appro- 
priation which the committee strongly 
and unanimously recommends is not in 
payment of past achievements but to 
make possible vital further work. 

We must devote whatever resources 
are required to the pursuit of viral re- 
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nosis of cancer which, even with the still 
limited treatments available, can save 
many lives. We must continue the al- 
ready fruitful search for more effective 
and safer drugs for combating cancer, 
for controlling blood pressure, for help- 
ing arthritic, diabetic, and mentally dis- 
turbed patients and for a host of other 
diseases. We must determine the true 
role of diet in heart disease which causes 
54 percent of all deaths in the United 
States. We must find the causes, and 
hopefully the cures, for mental retarda- 
tion and other congenital diseases. We 
must make more vigorous attacks on 
deafness, blindness, and the whole com- 
plex of neurological diseases. We must 
explore the new field of autoimmunity, 
or the reaction of an individual to sub- 
stance within his own body, which is now 
thought to be responsible for rheumatoid 
arthritis, many allergies, and perhaps 
other unsuspected diseases. 

I could go on and recite evidence of 
great progress and evidence of even 
greater research needs in each of the 
disease areas supported by the various 
Institutes. I could talk at length about 
the more fundamental need for research 
in the basic biological sciences where 
the missing keys to many disease prob- 
lems will ultimately be found. Not only 
the official witnesses but the many emi- 
nent scientists and physicians whom the 
committee heard testified extensively on 
all these points. 

The transcript of the hearings, which 
covers more than 2,000 pages and in- 
cludes many special reports requested by 
the committee, is an impressive and well- 
documented record of our national 
achievement in biomedical research as 
well as a challenging and well-informed 
assessment of the problems and oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead. 

One of the problems to which the com- 
mittee has given very serious study is 
the future availability of highly qualified 
investigators to maintain the momentum 
of the national medical research effort. 
In order that this important question 
might be thoroughly and thoughtfully 
considered in the light of all the avail- 
able facts, the committee last year re- 
quested the National Institutes of Health 
to submit during this year’s hearings a 
comprehensive report on the estimated 
national requirements for medical re- 
search manpower in 1970 and a projec- 
tion of the necessary output to meet this 
requirement. 

The report which NIH submitted in 
response to this request has been printed 
as a separate volume of the hearings. 
It is an important document which pro- 
vides a sound base for the future plan- 
ning of the NIH research training and 
fellowship programs. It is necessarily a 
long document and I shall not attempt 
to summarize it but I would strongly 
urge every Member of Congress—and 
every citizen concerned with the future 
of biomedical research and our higher 
education problems—to read it. 

The main facts which emerge from 
this study are that our present corps of 
a little over 40,000 biomedical research 
personnel must be expanded to more 
than 75,000 by 1970 if the pace of this 
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research is not to be seriously slowed 
down by the lack of competent and well- 
trained professional workers. This 
means that this country must produce 
between 40,000 and 45,000 biomedical 
scientists in the next 8 years to provide 
the additional numbers that will be 
needed as well as replacements for those 
who will retire, die or be diverted into 
other work. In other words, we must 
have an average annual output of 5,000 
which is almost 50 percent greater than 
the average output of 3,500 a year dur- 
ing the past 8 years. To meet this 
goal will require a major national effort 
for which the universities and profes- 
sional schools, which must provide the 
training, will need Federal assistance. 
Without such Federal assistance the job 
cannot be done at a time when all our 
better educational institutions are al- 
ready under the strain of trying to meet 
the growing general demand for higher 
education. Fortunately, and largely 
through the foresight of the Congress 
which has in past years insisted on ex- 
panding the NIH research training pro- 
grams, the necessary administrative 
machinery for a broader national pro- 
gram in support of biomedical research 
training already exists. 

In a supplemental statement, also sub- 
mitted at the request of the committee, 
the NIH described the modifications in 
its training programs which would be re- 
quired to meet the needs that emerged 
from the assessment of future manpower 
requirements. The main points, with 
which the committee fully agrees, are 
summarized in the committee report on 
the bill as follows: 

1. The attraction into medical research of 
a greater number of men and women with an 
interest in research who already have an 
M.D. or Ph. D. degree and can therefore be 
most readily made available, by appropriate 
scientific training, to the research manpower 

ool; 
S 2. The expansion of predoctoral fellowship 
and training programs in the biological, 
physical, and behavioral sciences; 

3. The more sharply focused use of train- 
ing funds in the clinical area for the de- 
velopment of clinical scientists as opposed to 
the dilution of these programs by preoc- 
cupation with the requirements of formal 
certifying agencies concerned largely with 
clinical practice; 

4. Providing—as a parallel program to the 
foregoing but with longer-range objectives— 
an opportunity for particularly competent 
postbaccalaureate students to acquire, while 
in medical school, a truly scientific training, 
it being fully recognized that such a pro- 
gram must be designed to strengthen the 
medical school and not deter it from its 
larger responsibility for producing highly 
qualified practitioners. 

The committee has included in its rec- 
ommendations approximately $175 mil- 
lion for training grants and fellowships. 
This is about $30 million more than the 
amount requested in the President’s 
budget and will permit NIH to make an 
immediate start on expanding these pro- 
grams so vital for the future. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
an immediate start is essential to the 
success of this program. It normally 
takes at least 6 years of clinical experi- 
ence and postdoctoral research training 
after a man receives his M.D. degree 
before he becomes a fully fledged inde- 
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pendent clinical investigator. To pro- 
duce a qualified Ph. D. investigator in 
one of the clinical sciences takes about 
7 years from the bachelor’s degree. 
Clearly we must start at once to train 
the people who will come into the bio- 
medical research pool in the late 1960’s. 
Those who are needed earlier will have 
to be drawn from existing M.D.’s and 
Ph. D.’s by making immediately available 
to them the postdoctoral research train- 
ing and research experience which will 
qualify them to carry on independent re- 
search projects. 

The committee has not attempted to 
deal with the larger problem highlighted 
by the manpower report because this 
lies outside the scope of an appropria- 
tion bill. This is our urgent national 
need for the means to produce a greater 
number of M.D.’s and Ph. D.’s to satisfy 
not only the demand for medical research 
manpower but the competing demands 
of other important national programs for 
competent scientists and the already 
acute need for more practicing physi- 
cians, dentists and other health person- 
nel to bring the fruits of our outstand- 
ing medical research directly to bear on 
the health problems of our people. The 
committee would like to point out, how- 
ever, that this is a question to which the 
Congress must, at the appropriate time, 
also address itself. 

The committee has for some time been 
concerned about the lag in bringing im- 
mediately applicable research results 
into practical use by physicians in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. 
This, of course, is the ultimate purpose 
of medical research. 

The difficulties in communicating re- 
search results to practitioners are not 
due to any reticence on the part of scien- 
tists. Every scientist readily agrees that 
a research project is not complete until 
its results are made known. He is not 
only willing to publish his findings, he is 
eager to do so because his standing in 
the scientific community and his chances 
for promotion in the institution in which 
he works are greatly enhanced by an im- 
pressive list of published papers. 

Part of the problem is due to the fact 
that most of these papers contribute 
pieces of the jigsaw puzzle of our un- 
derstanding of a disease or physiological 
process but do not have enough of the 
picture on them to do the practitioner 
any immediate good. They are of im- 
portance to other research scientists 
working on the puzzle but not to the 
physician who must have the whole 
picture before he can use it. 

Another aspect of the problem is that 
most of our physicians are too busy to 
keep up with the journals to which they 
subscribe. They are too far from well- 
stocked libraries which they might con- 
sult when special problems arise. Too 
many of them are too complacent about 
their ability to deal with the illnesses 
they encounter to spend the time and 
energy to continue their professional 
educations after they have set up their 
practice. 

The committee recognizes these diffi- 
culties but nevertheless feels that the 
medical community can do much more 
than it is now doing to overcome them 
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and to make certain that research re- 
sults are turned to practical account as 
soon as it is possible to do so. The Pub- 
lic Health Service has a responsibility 
to take the lead in this matter; and, I am 
glad to say, has now indicated a willing- 
ness to do something about it. 

In response to its request for a report 
from NIH on the communication prob- 
lem, the committee received reports not 
only from NIH but from the Bureau of 
State Services, which is the Public 
Health Service’s principal contact with 
the medical community throughout the 
country, and from the National Library 
of Medicine, which has a clear and im- 
portant role in the field of communica- 
tions. The Surgeon-General told the 
committee that these three reports 
should be regarded as parts of a Service- 
wide report. We were disappointed, 
however, to receive no general recom- 
mendations or an outline of a PHS plan 
for dealing with the problem. 

The report on this bill places the Pub- 
lic Health Service on notice that the 
House will expect it to include specific 
proposals for dealing with communica- 
tion in the health sciences in its pro- 
gram plans for the next fiscal year. I 
hope that these plans will take into care- 
ful consideration the need to upgrade 
and extend this country’s medical li- 
braries, most of which are inadequate 
and of which there are far too few to 
serve the needs of physicians throughout 
the country. I hope that the Service will 
also thoroughly explore all the devices 
that may be helpful in encouraging and 
enabling practicing physicians to con- 
tinue their professional education 
throughout their professional career. 
The pace of research is now so great that 
professional obsolescence is becoming a 
serious matter. Plans for training the 
thousands of additional research scien- 
tists and practitioners we shall need by 
1970 must be paralleled by vigorous 
plans for retooling and sharpening the 
skills of those we already have. 

The rapid growth of the NIH grant- 
support programs, which the Congress 
has by its appropriation actions made 
possible, has inevitably created some ad- 
ministrative problems and has exposed 
NIH to a greater risk of having its sup- 
port abused than was the case when the 
programs were small and each grant 
could be more closely watched. The 
committee has been well aware of this 
danger and has during the past 5 or 6 
years instigated several reviews of NIH 
administrative practices either by com- 
mittee staff or by the General Account- 
ing Office. As is inevitable in so large 
an operation, each of these investiga- 
tions found some minor managerial 
faults which could be, and were, quickly 
corrected. The general conclusion in 
each case, however, was that the ad- 
ministration of the NIH programs re- 
fiected conscientious stewardship of 
public funds combined with remarkable 
effectiveness of the programs in achiev- 
ing the purposes for which they were 
designed. 

We must, I think, expect some unrea- 
soned criticism as medical research be- 
comes more involved in the environ- 
mental and social sciences. There is a 
great and urgent need for research in 
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these fields as it becomes more and more 
apparent that certain diseases are not 
wholly organic in origin or cannot be 
successfully treated without regard to 
environmental and social factors. Pre- 
liminary research in these areas will, for 
example, frequently involve animals and 
the scientist concerned may not think 
it inappropriate or odd to identify his 
project with a title that invites ribald 
misinterpretation. Similarly, some in- 
vestigations into human behavior 
which obviously can have profound 
effects on both our physical and our 
mental health—will sometimes involve 
activities about which our society has 
widely accepted taboos. These will also 
be fair game for unthinking critics who 
do not share the scientist’s willingness 
to view man as he is in an effort to 
understand why he behaves—physically, 
mentally, and emotionally—as he does. 

We can, I think, have confidence in the 
excellent grant review system which 
NIH has set up and in the high caliber 
and sharp intelligence of the eminent 
men and women who comprise its scien- 
tific study sections and the various 
National Advisory Councils. These well- 
informed groups do not recommend ap- 
proval of research projects in whose 
scientific merit and practical value they 
do not have complete confidence. And 
I suspect that in many instances they see 
a little further ahead than the rest of us 
in judging the potential usefulness of a 
piece of research. I cannot help won- 
dering what the popular reaction would 
have been 20 years ago if a Federal 
agency had made a grant for research 
into the feasibility of space flight or 
sending a rocket to the moon. 

The bill before you includes appropria- 
tions for NIH totaling $840,800,000 which 
is $60,400,000 more than the amount re- 
quested and $102,465,000 more than the 
amount appropriated for 1962. 

The increase reflects the considered 
judgment of the committee of the mini- 
mum amount required to maintain the 
momentum of our national biomedical 
research and research training pro- 
grams. In arriving at this judgment, 
the committee took into consideration 
the recommendations of the professional 
scientific staff responsible for these pro- 
grams, the advice of the many eminent 
private witnesses who testified at the 
hearings, and the committee’s own de- 
tailed examination of the progress and 
prospects of each of the programs. 

The sum recommended is a modest 
one. It is some $14 million less than 
the amount requested by NIH as neces- 
sary to fund the meritorious and prom- 
ising research proposals it foresees for 
the coming fiscal year. In the opinion 
of the committee it will, however, pro- 
vide adequate support for on-going pro- 
grams and provide fu u to give some 
further impetus in c:«vially important 
areas both in research and in the train- 
ing of investigators for the future. 

There are only two or three other 
smaller increases. We recommend $1 
million over the budget for air pollu- 
tion and the same for water pollution. 

AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


The committee is impressed with the 
seriousness of the air pollution problem. 
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In addition to the extensive economic 
damage, which amounts to $7.5 billion 
annually, there is real concern over the 
effects on man’s health. Increasing 
deaths from lung cancer plague the 
Nation, and evidence has been presented 
that this is linked with air pollution. 
Serious respiratory illnesses are increas- 
ing, such as emphysema and asthma. 
Minor respiratory illnesses, causing ab- 
sence from work and much of the dis- 
comfort of man, appear to be influenced 
by air pollutants. Man is not the only 
living thing afflicted, either. Cattle are 
sickened and die from air pollutants, food 
crops are killed or otherwise seriously 
affected, and trees, flowers, and shrubs 
are poisoned. Every bit of evidence 
seems to show that this problem and its 
sad effects will increase as our popula- 
tion, urbanization, industrialization, and 
technological civilization increase and 
expand. This problem cannot be solved 
in a year or two; only further research 
can provide the answers to help prevent 
an increasingly serious situation. 

The Public Health Service’s summary 
of its 6 years of activity demonstrates 
a commendable vigor in attacking and 
assessing the problem. Photochemical 
smog, once thought peculiar to southern 
California, has been found in many 
American cities; lead, a very toxic haz- 
ard, has been shown to be found in com- 
munity air and this is related to its use 
in gasoline in automobiles—its presence 
in the blood of residents of these com- 
munities is of real concern; a serious and 
fatal episode has been shown to have oc- 
curred in New York City causing over 200 
deaths as a result of air pollution. Even 
more significantly, researchers have pro- 
duced lung cancers in animals, as a re- 
sult, in part, of breathing polluted air. 

Much yet needs to be done—more re- 
search on unsolved problems is vitally 
necessary. At the same time, the com- 
mittee feels that use and application of 
existing knowledge is equally vital. The 
Program of the Service has not been 
sufficiently comprehensive to provide the 
guidance and assistance necessary to ac- 
complish desirable control. 

The President, in his recent message 
on program for protection of consumer 
interests, has again expressed his con- 
cern in regard to air pollution and in- 
dicated action the Department should 
take in regard to automotive exhaust 
emissions. The committee agrees and 
has increased the budget by $1 million 
with the intention that a major portion 
of it be used for more research in this 
field. 

This committee has for years prodded 
the Department and indicated its dis- 
satisfaction with the petroleum and 
automobile industry in not taking a more 
active interest and in not doing more 
work on this very important problem. 
A little more has been done in the last 
2 or 3 years, but especially these two 
major industries should be doing a lot 
more. 

One has to go no further than to walk 
from the Capitol to the House Office 
Building to be well aware of the obnox- 
ious fumes and smoke that pour out from 
the buses in our Capital City. There is 
no question as to their being obnoxious; 
how dangerous they are no one now 
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knows. We should know more about the 
danger and we should certainly do more 
to control such a public nuisance. 

The committee notes that the exhaust 
afterburners for cars presently advocated 
as a solution to this urgent problem are 
costly and will require complicated sys- 
tems of inspection and maintenance, 
costing the car owner substantial sums. 
We believe that more effort should be 
expended toward the development of 
more efficient engine design which would 
decrease emissions from automobiles. 
The committee endorses the President's 
action to direct the Department to work 
with the automobile industry but, as 
mentioned above, also believes the auto- 
mobile industry is doing far too little in 
attempting to solve this problem. 

WATER SUPPLY AND POLLUTION CONTROL 


An imposing group of witnesses have 
appeared before my committee in sup- 
port of a more aggressive effort to con- 
trol water pollution. They have pointed 
out problems throughout the breadth 
and length of the land. 

Here are a few illustrations which 
have been called to my attention: 

Pollution threatens the destruction of 
shellfish and game fish in Puget Sound, 
the Columbia River, and other streams 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The death of ducks and other game 
birds in the wildlife refuges of the 
Klamath River of northern California 
and southern Oregon has been caused by 
pollution. 

The municipal water supplies as well 
as the industrial development of the 
Colorado River Basin are threatened by 
industrial wastes and the salts leached 
from the soil. 

During the past 2 years the joint 
Federal-State studies supported under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
demonstrate that this pollution—which 
threatens to stunt the development of so 
large an area of the country—can be 
controlled. 

Water pollution from pesticides and 
insecticides is widespread. 

Studies in Georgia, Florida, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana have revealed that chlorinated 
hydrocarbon and organic phosphorus 
compounds are carried into water 
courses after their application to crops. 
The toxic materials persist in water for 
a long period of time and actually pass 
through our water treatment plants. 
Numerous fish kills throughout the land 
have been attributed to insecticides or 
pesticides entering the water through 
accidental spills or after application to 
crops. 

For the calendar year of 1961, a total 
of 411 reports were received from 45 
States, showing 15 million fish were 
killed. River mileages affected were 
1,686, in addition to 51 miles of lake and 
bay shore and 5,967 acres of lakes, res- 
ervoirs, and bays. 

Industrial wastes accounted for 44 
percent of the known sources, as com- 
pared with 39 percent during 1960. 

Agricultural poisons were again sec- 
ond, with 21 percent. 

The waters of the Great Lakes, a price- 
less natural ~esource, are threatened by 
the discharge of industrial and munici- 
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pal wastes from communities along their 
shores. Flushing action continually car- 
ries away pollution in streams, but in 
lakes pollution continues to accumulate. 
The action is gradual and insidious, but 
once the quality of the water is destroyed 
through the accumulation of pollutants, 
any remedial effort would be extremely 
expensive and take many years to ac- 
complish. There is no assurance when 
the water quality can be restored if it is 
allowed to deteriorate and its value is 
destroyed through unabated pollution. 

The waters in the Upper Ohio River 
Basin in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio and Kentucky are seriously affected 
by acid mine drainage. Much of the 
pollution is from inactive and abandoned 
coal mines and, therefore, takes on the 
character of a natural pollution problem 
similar to that of the salt in the Arkansas 
and Red River Basins. Results of pre- 
liminary studies are optimistic. A com- 
bination of control measures coupled 
with the provision of storage for flow 
regulation for quality control in Federal 
reservoirs could restore the beneficial 
uses of these waters. A large investment 
is required for effective control of acid 
mine drainage. Improvement in the 
water quality of a chronically depressed 
area would do much to solve the eco- 
nomic ills of the region. 

More and more water will be required 
to support the population growth and 
industrial development of gigantic met- 
ropolitan complexes along the east coast 
of the Nation. Water pollution gener- 
ated by the same growth and develop- 
ment will make it more and more difficult 
to provide water of the quality needed. 
The outbreaks of infectious hepatitis 
attributed to shellfish, grown in pol- 
luted areas of Raritan Bay, the ground 
water pollution problems of Long Island, 
the problem associated with water sup- 
ply and waste disposal of the lower estu- 
ary of the Delaware River below Trenton, 
N.J., and the pollution of the Potomac 
and the Chesapeake Bay are but a few 
of the manifestations of water pollu- 
tion attributed to the enormous growth 
on the ast coast. 

New pollutants present another com- 
plicating situation. Prior to 1940, city 
sewage was mostly natural organic ma- 
terial, household waste with its concen- 
tration of germs. Even industrial waste 
was composed mostly of natural organic 
materials. Today, on the other hand, 
metropolitan and industrial wastes in- 
clude increasing amounts of new kinds 
of contaminants, such as synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals and radioactive ma- 
terials. The volumes of these complex 
wastes are spiraling upward. Many of 
the new contaminants persist for long 
periods, and to a considerable extent, are 
not removed by conventional sewage and 
water treatment techniques. 

We have much to learn about the be- 
havior of the new substances finding 
their way into our streams, their effects 
on public health, aquatic life, and mu- 
nicipal and industrial supplies. The 
question of their toxicity adds to the 
age-old problem of enteric disease. The 
problems of water pollution are broaden- 


‘ing to include a whole new array of pol- 


lutants. 
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In spite of these manifestations of 
water pollution, never was the stage bet- 
ter set for a constructive program. 
Public attention has been sharply fo- 
cused in recent months on water pollu- 
tion and what it means in our everyday 
lives. The National Conference on Water 
Pollution brought together interests 
from every walk of life. The Senate 
Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, after 2 years of nationwide 
hearings and intensive study of water 
problems, did much to define the objec- 
tives for a comprehensive course of 
action. 

After 5 years of experience, Public 
Law 660 was strengthened by the recent 
amendments signed by President Ken- 
nedy on July 20, 1961, to provide the 
best legislative basis for a water pollu- 
tion control program that the country 
has ever had. 

This appropriation request will weld 
the elements of public interest and leg- 
islative authority in a more dynamic 
action program. The budget will pro- 
vide for regional laboratories located at 
strategic points throughout the country 
to provide resources to deal with prob- 
lems where they are. These laboratories 
will promote research and training ac- 
tivities and provide a base of action for 
State, interstate, and Federal agencies 
cooperating to eliminate water pollution. 

In addition to the field laboratories, 
two specialized facilities are needed to 
deal with the problems of aquatic life in 
fresh and marine waters. Municipal, in- 
dustrial, and land drainage wastes con- 
sume large amounts of oxygen, dras- 
tically alter the physical and chemical 
water environment and are toxic to fish 
and other wildlife. 

The effects of pollution on aquatic life 
are becoming critical. There is ample 
evidence of this in the increasing num- 
ber and severity of fish kills, the elimina- 
tion or reduction of salmon, shad, and 
other anadromous fish runs, the decreas- 
ing area suitable for sport and commer- 
cial fishing and the increasing stretches 
of streams and lake and coastal areas 
that are becoming “deserts” for benefi- 
cial aquatic life. All this at a time when 
our needs for recreational waters as well 
as municipal and industrial waters are 
increasing at a logarithmic rate. 

A principal objective at these facilities 
would be to establish water quality cri- 
teria for protecting fish and other aqua- 
tic life. These criteria are sorely needed 
for an effective program to restore and 
maintain an adequate recreational and 
commercial fishery resource. In this re- 
gard it is important that the suppression 
of pollution goes far beyond the mere 
elimination of fish kills. It is necessary 
to establish criteria for a healthy physi- 
cal and chemical water environment that 
will permit the propagation and growth 
of aquatic life as well as bare survival. 

In the actual number of fish killed, 
agricultural poisons were higher than in- 
dustrial wastes—accounting for 5.6 mil- 
lion, as compared with 2.9 million. 

We must never forget that this same 
water environment that is killing these 
fish is the source of drinking water for 
100 million Americans. 

With the country’s dramatically grow- 
ing power to produce we must have an 
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equally growing power to reuse the 
country’s water—for our cities, indus- 
tries, and farms, and recreational activ- 
Clean water is the one essential 


For St. Elizabeths Hospital we raised 
the appropriation back to what they 
asked the Bureau of the Budget for, 
namely an increase of $358,000. 

This is a unanimous report, and I hope 
it will receive favorable consideration by 
the House today. 

On the overall bill we cut out all funds 
for Civil Defense because those requests 
are now going to one subcommittee. We 
cut out all forward financing, that is, 
funds for the fiscal year 1964. We cut 
out all requests for funds that were not 
authorized by law. The bill is not as 
large as I would like it, myself. I think 
we ought to spend more money in some 
of these areas, for instance environ- 
mental health, in medical research, and 
in other areas in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, where 
I think we ought to be doing more than 
we are doing at this time. But this is the 
democratic way of arriving at these fig- 
ures. Some on the other side of the 
aisle thought we were spending too 
much. As a result, we come here with a 
compromise. 

We have asked the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare this 
year to put a little more emphasis on 
some of the problems involving mental 
retardation, people suffering from speech 
and hearing defects, hard of hearing and 
deafness, hemophilia, and other areas 
that have not been given the same con- 
sideration as heart, cancer, mental 
health, and all of the other larger pro- 
grams in the Public Health Service. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that it has been a pleasure to 
serve on this committee with the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
IMr. Focarty], and the other members 
of the committee. I know that the 
chairman of this committee has worked 
long hours in hearings and studying the 
details of this bill. He has intimate 
and detailed knowledge of every phase 
of this bill. Many of the programs are 
programs that he has initiated. I know 
the chairman must take pleasure in the 
great work he has done and is doing in 
improving the health, education, and 
welfare of the people of this country. I 
want to congratulate the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island recalls that, I believe, it 
was when this bill was before his com- 
mittee a year or so ago, I appeared to- 
gether with the vice president of the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Sawyer, with 
respect to the problem of administering 
research grants made to the university 
or some of its departments. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. MEADER, I just wanted to in- 
quire of the gentleman whether any 
further consideration had been given to 
— 15-percent limitation on indirect 
cos 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am glad the gentle- 
man has asked the question. I remem- 
ber when he appeared before the com- 
mittee a year ago asking that these 
costs be raised to 25 percent. Many 
Members of the Congress have spoken 
to the committee this year. 

When the National Institutes of Health 
first made grants for research, they al- 
lowed nothing for overhead costs. Then, 
for a few years, the allowance was lim- 
ited by administrative regulation to 8 
percent. On July 1, 1955, this limitation 
was raised to 15 percent. Then, in 1956, 
the NIH proposed to increase the allow- 
ance to 25 percent which was estimated 
to be sufficient to cover full overhead 
costs for a large percentage of medical 
schools and other institutions. It was at 
this point that congressional action was 
taken to halt further increases by plac- 
ing the 15-percent limitation in Labor- 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill. 

Our committee has observed that 
when the limitation was much less than 
it is today, the demand for grant funds 
on the part of medical schools and insti- 
tutions consistently exceeded the avail- 
able funds. Since the limitation has 
been 15 percent, the demand has con- 
tinued to consistently exceed the avail- 
ability of funds even though there has 
been a very substantial increase in these 
funds every year—from $34 million in 
1955 to $431 million in the current fiscal 
year, 1962. Thus, it is obvious that the 
recipient institutions feel that the bene- 
fits to them outweigh the relatively 
small cost of bearing about half of the 
indirect expenses. 

It is universally recognized that no 
medical school could function efficiently 
without a research program. It is also 
recognized that without Federal grants 
a good research program would be virtu- 
ally impossible. It is further recognized 
that medical schools and other institu- 
tions participating in this program make 
an invaluable contribution to the medi- 
cal research program of the Federal 
Government. 

As a general proposition, it has been 
a longstanding policy of our Federal 
Government to require some matching 
of Federal grant funds used for the mu- 
tual benefit of Federal and non-Federal 
programs. One does not need to look 
outside of this particular bill to find 
many examples—the hospital construc- 
tion program under the Hill-Burton Act; 
health research facilities construction 
grants; the library services grants; vo- 
cational education grants; cooperative 
research in education; grants to States 
for support of vocational rehabilitation 
services; grants for research and demon- 
strations in vocational rehabilitation; 
and cooperative research or demonstra- 
tion projects in social security, to men- 
tion some M them. Under the research 
grant program of NIH, the required 
matching, if we assume the average in- 
direct costs are 35 percent, is less than 
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On the other hand, we are faced with 
a very serious practical difficulty. I am 
fully aware of and have on many oc- 
casions publicly expressed my deep 
concern about the financial difficulties 
of the medical schools. I think this 
clearly presents a national problem of 
such magnitude that a straightforward 
program of Federal assistance is defi- 
nitely warranted. In my opinion, this 
would be a much better solution to this 
financial problem than would a sub- 
stantial further subsidy through Federal 
payments tied to research grants. 

This discussion of overhead allowances 
would not be complete without com- 
menting on the practices of nongovern- 
mental grantors. Their grant programs 
are not nearly as large as those of the 
Federal Government, but are certainly 
important to the overall research effort 
of this Nation. 

The current indirect cost rate allowed 
by the American Cancer Society is up 
to but not exceeding 25 percent of total 
direct costs. This rate was recently 
established by action of the board of 
directors of the society. The commit- 
tee has been informed that several mem- 
bers of the board believe this rate to be 
excessive and are opposed to any further 
increase in the rate. The American 
Heart Association allows a maximum of 
10 percent of total direct costs. The 
Ford Foundation has varying allowances 
for indirect expenses. Data available to 
the committee indicate that this rate 
varies from no reimbursement to 15 per- 
cent of total direct cost. The Russell 
Sage Foundation allows 8 percent of 
total direct costs as an allowance for 
indirect costs. 

It must be admitted, for it is an ob- 
vious fact, that in the past this com- 
mittee has not dealt uniformly with this 
problem. Some agencies of the Federal 
Government allow 100 percent of caleu- 
lated indirect costs, others pay full in- 
direct costs in some instances and nego- 
tiate a lesser amount in other instances; 
the National Science Foundation allows 
a flat 20 percent, and the agencies for 
which appropriations are made in the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill allow a flat 15 per- 
cent which is the limitation imposed by 
the language of the bill. 

Considerable attention has been called 
to these discrepancies during the past 
year. The committee has had a study 
made to gather in one place the basic 
facts concerning procedures employed to 
determine indirect costs, and the policies 
for reimbursing the grantees, applied by 
both Federal and non-Federal granting 
agencies. The report of this study was 
submitted to the committee less than 
1 month ago. The committee as a 
whole and the various subcommittees 
having reponsibilities in this area are 
giving this matter serious and intensive 
consideration with the view to financing 
indirect costs on a uniform and equi- 
table basis. Pending the outcome of 
these further studies the committee has 
retained the 15-percent limitation in 
this bill. 

We hope that by next year some over- 
all formula for the entire Government 
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will be adopted. In the meantime, we 
hope that some relief will be given to 
these institutions which you spoke of. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my thanks to the 
gentleman for the initiative which his 
committee has taken to restore 100-per- 
cent entitlements under Public Laws 874 
and 815. Many of these school districts 
have had trouble each year endeavoring 
to anticipate the amount that they would 
actually receive, because for several years 
we have appropriated, initially, less than 
the full amount. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all school dis- 
tricts will appreciate the initiative of 
the Congress to solve this problem. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I might say to the 
gentleman that that was done by unani- 
mous vote in the committee. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman for the fine 
work he has done in connection with 
this bill. I am particularly interested in 
seeing that the cancer research appro- 
priation was increased somewhat this 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, cancer is the scourge of 
mankind, and has been for centuries. 
Until about 1900 it was treated in the 
same way as it was treated in the sixth 
century. One out of every five families 
will be affected by it, and one out of 
eight will die of it. I think in light of 
these circumstances it is most important 
that we give a sizable appropriation to 
this form of research. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I know of the gen- 
tleman’s work with the American Cancer 
Society in the State of New York, and I 
welcome his support and thank him for 
favoring this item. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
thank the gentlemen of the Appropri- 
ations Committee for placing back in the 
bill the funds for the impacted school 
districts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have several school 
districts in my own congressional district 
which are dependent upon these funds. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring before the 
House the 1963 Department of Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare and re- 
lated agencies appropriations bill, and 
a report from our committee, which is in 
disagreement in several major respects 
from the budget request which was sub- 
mitted by President Kennedy. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many areas 
in the 1963 budget, which was submitted 
to this Congress as a balanced budget, 
which I believe the Congress should be- 
come a little more familiar with. The 
1963 budget submission by this adminis- 
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tration in many areas is a phony sub- 
mission. If you look at the particular 
bill which we have before us today, you 
will note there have been net reductions 
made, in the committee, of $114 million 
from the budget submission made by the 
President of the United States. At the 
same time there were increases which 
this committee made which I feel sure 
the majority of the Members of the 
Congress would want made in this bill. 

In submitting the budget for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year 1963, the President of 
the United States cut back the program 
for impact aid for schools, both in the 
construction area and in the direct- 
operation area. It was the decision of 
the President of the United States, even 
after the Congress passed a bill extend- 
ing this program for 2 years, that these 
particular programs in construction and 
in general aid for impacted school areas 
should be funded at only 81 percent of 
the level that the Congress had estab- 
lished in the authorization bill passed 
just last year. 

I personally opposed certain sections 
of that authorization bill, and was 1 
of 30 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who raised objection to that 
bill and did not support it because of the 
formula used to pay aid to the area sur- 
rounding the District of Columbia. I 
did not believe that this formula was fair 
and equitable. But I believe that once 
the Congress acted upon legislation ex- 
tending this impact aid program for 
another 2 years, after the President of 
the United States signed this bill last 
year, it was incumbent upon him to live 
up to the commitment which he made to 
these school districts. For that reason 
our committee unanimously recommends 
appropriations above the budget in this 
area of impacted school aid in the 
amount of some $58 million in order to 
provide for 100 percent entitlement for 
fiscal year 1963. This is one addition we 
made, to live up to the commitment 
which was made by the Congress of the 
United States, and to live up to a com- 
mitment which the President of the 
United States, I believe, made when he 
signed this bill and did not veto it last 
year when it was submitted to him and 
placed upon his desk. 

Another area where an increase was 
made in this bill and which we feel was 
necessary was in the area of the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction program. 
We have heard a lot of lipservice from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the President about the 
problem which faces us in the area of 
hospital care and medical care, but one 
of the prime needs in this country today 
is space in hospitals and nursing homes. 
In this area we in the Congress have ac- 
cepted our responsibilities for a good 
many years. What do we find in this 
budget submitted by the President of the 
United States? A cut in the amount of 
money available for medical facilities 
such as nursing homes and hospitals un- 
der the Hill-Burton program. A pro- 
gram which is a Federal-State partner- 
ship program is at stake, a program 
which has been accepted by each of the 
50 States on a partnership basis. Yet 
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this is the area in this particular appro- 
priation bill in which the President of 
the United States has decided to use the 
cutting ax—in the area of hospital con- 
struction, in the area of making more 
beds available so that the people of the 
United States can have the facilities 
which are necessary in this year of 1963 
and as we face the future. It is false 
economy in this bill, and certainly the 
U.S. Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives, should not place its stamp of ap- 
proval upon this kind of budget reduc- 
tion. 

We have heard a lot of talk in the 
last year and a half about the impor- 
tance of training workers, the impor- 
tance of training because of the advances 
which have been made in automation, 
the importance of training because of 
new techniques being used in industry. 
The facts show that throughout Amer- 
ica new records are being established 
for help-wanted ads in our many news- 
papers. These job opportunities are for 
trained and semiskilled workers. 

The type of job opening available to- 
day requires special skill. We find that 
although the administration has been 
sending up a lot of messages in this 
particular area, in 1962 the programs of 
vocational rehabilitation in the Depart- 
ment of HEW and apprenticeship and 
training in the Department of Labor, 
were among the first places funds appro- 
priated by Congress were withheld. 

We received a message just this last 
week from the President of the United 
States in which he talked about the 
great drive that had to go forward in 
the United States today to protect the 
consumer. He talked a great deal about 
how increased efforts had to be made 
by the Food and Drug Administration, 
and that speech made headlines all over 
the United States. All we have to do 
today is to look at the 1962 appropria- 
tions, approved by the Congress of the 
United States in both the House and 
the U.S. Senate, and we find here that 
the President of the United States and 
his administration are giving only lip- 
service to the activities of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

The President froze over $300,000 of 
the funds appropriated by the Congress 
for this agency in fiscal year 1962. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go through this 
bill item by item showing che Members 
of the House of Representatives how 
there has been great lipservice given by 
the New Frontier to these programs, but 
in actual performance the New Frontier 
is scoring just about zero. I will include 
with my remarks later today a table 
setting forth the actions of the execu- 
tive branch on reserves for 1962. 

We have here a budget for the Food 
and Drug Administration which has been 
agreed upon in our committee. It is my 
hope that this budget request, when it 
is approved by the Congress, will not run 
into the same kind of whim wham that 
we ran into in the last budget review by 
the administration when the funds 
which were made available were not used 
to carry on the very effective and im- 
portant program which we already have 
to protect the citizens and consumers 
of this country. We do not need new 
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laws; we had better follow through on 
those we already have. 

It is necessary for us to go forward 
with a review of the programs of the 
National Institutes of Health, and I was 
pleased that the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations plans to initiate 
hearings in this area this coming week. 
I believe a good review of this program 
will be helpful to the entire program. 
I commend the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations for going forward with 
this investigation. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD, I yield. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Calling the gen- 
tleman’s attention to page 11 of the 
committee report accompanying the leg- 
islation, I note the reference to “$3,- 
200,000 to equip the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center Facility for which funds 
were appropriated last year.” Does this 
refer to the center in Atlanta, Ga.? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes; that is the center 
in Atlanta, Ga. This amount is for 
equipment to complete the facilities for 
which we appropriated construction 
funds last year and the year before. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It is my under- 
standing, if the gentleman will yield 
further, that a fundamental part of the 
tubercular research is carried out at the 
present time in a tuberculosis research 
center located here in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. LAIRD. Part of the activity is 
carried on here in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It is also my un- 
derstanding that originally it was pro- 
posed to move this facility, along with 
its personnel, sometime in 1964, but 
that just recently there had been a 
tentative decision to move in June of 
this year. Is the committee familiar 
with that situation? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes, we are familiar with 
the general situation. I think this de- 
cision has been approved by the Surgeon 
General, but not by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as of 
this date. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I would like the REC- 
orp to show that the Glen Lake Sani- 
torium located in Hennepin County, 
Minn., has been a participant for ap- 
proximately 10 years in the coordinated 
effort of the tuberculosis research center 
here in Washington, with the aim and 
object of ultimately eliminating tuber- 
culosis as a communicable disease in our 
country. The work of this sanitorium is 
known personally to me, and it is of a 
very high character. Research work has 
been conducted for some time at this 
sanitorium in connection with the op- 
eration of certain drugs on control 
groups; the work is a fine example of 
applied clinical research and is designed 
to keep tuberculosis at a low level and 
in a latent stage. 

I have been disturbed by the fact that 
almost 90 percent of the more than 100 
people in the tuberculosis research cen- 
ter here, when recently questioned as to 
their willingness to move to Atlanta, Ga., 
indicated that they would not move. 
There is a fear on the part of the people 
administering this program at the Glen 
Lake Sanitorium and elsewhere, that 


Chairman, 
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this program would be fatally inter- 
rupted if there is a precipitate move 
from Washington to Georgia, that it 
would decimate the most vital part of 
the program—the people who run it. 

I should like further to advise the 
gentleman that Dr. John Porterfield, the 
Deputy Surgeon General, assured me 
that before there was any move of this 
tuberculosis research center from Wash- 
ington to Georgia, we could be certain 
that the personnel in Georgia were ade- 
quately trained, or the personnel moving 
from here had agreed to go, so that there 
would be no interruption in this pro- 
gram. 

I should like to say, in my opinion, 
this is a matter of vital importance not 
only to the Glen Lake Tuberculosis San- 
itarium in my district but to the 20 or 25 
tuberculosis sanitariums throughout 
the country that are working in coopera- 
tion with the research center here to 
try to stamp out this, one of the most 
vicious of our communicable diseases. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. I will be glad to look 
into this. He called this matter to my 
attention last week. We had some dis- 
cussion about it at that time. It was 
my understanding when we checked on 
this that the move had not been ap- 
proved finally as yet. We will certainly 
look into the matter. We appreciate all 
the information and help the gentleman 
has given us. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It is my under- 
standing that the matter is under re- 
consideration. I will feel a lot easier if 
I know the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the committee chairman, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, will watch to 
see that there is no diminution in the 
wonderful work being carried on with 
the $6 million being appropriated thus 
far for tuberculosis research. I thank 
the gentleman, and I should like to com- 
mend him for his comments here with 
respect to the diversion of funds allo- 
cated by this Congress for specific uses, 
and allocated by the executive branch 
of the Government to other uses. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. I know the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has followed with inter- 
est many of the projects in the National 
Institutes of Health. I would like to get 
some help from him to assist me in re- 
plying to a letter from one of my con- 
stituents which indicates he has some 
concern over one of the projects in the 
NIH. It has to do with the allocation of 
$1,201,925 for a study of the “Effectual 
Relationships of the Infant Monkey to 
His Mother.” 

The complete letter is as follows: 

West SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 6, 1962. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BOLAND: A news item in the West 
Springfield Record, datelined March 1, 1962, 
states that the National Institutes of Health 
have been allotted $1,201,925 for a study of 
the “effectual relationships of the infant 
monkey to his mother.” 

Can it be true that when our Federal 
deficit amounts to billions of dollars a year 
and the public debt is approximately $300 
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billion, that the Representatives of our peo- 
ple in Congress feel it a wise expenditure to 
find out if and why a baby monkey loves his 
mother? Could it be possible that the in- 
formation as given in the local paper is taken 
out of context? If not, what would be the 
reasoning of our Representatives to author- 
ize expenditures of this nature? 

Does it not seem ironic to you that if such 
an expenditure is to be made that it is nec- 
essary that we enlist the aid of housewives 
and schoolchildren to go from house to 
house asking for contributions to aid in the 
research to determine causes and cure of 
cancer? Similarly, the same type of 
goes for donations of dollars toward similar 
assistance for medical research in other fields 
such as heart. disease, polio, et cetera. Does 
this not seem like a sad commentary on our 
judgments as to the collection and expendi- 
tures of our wealth? 

We shall be interested in your comments. 

Very truly yours, 
C. MILTON EKBERG. 


Mr. BOLAND. I think I know the 
answer. I recognize this is an important 
program, but I know the gentleman 
knows it much better than I, and there- 
fore I would appreciate his reply to the 
inquiry. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Boranp] asked this question. This is a 
grant recently made to Prof. Harry Har- 
low of the University of Wisconsin for 
comprehensive behavioral studies of 
monkeys. This grant has been publi- 
cized in a prejudicial and uninformed 
way. As a result, many members have 
received correspondence from constitu- 
ents who have expressed themselves as 
being opposed to expenditure of funds 
for such studies. 

These press items were published be- 
fore the appropriation hearings for the 
National Institutes of Health were held, 
and the hearings offered an opportunity 
to go into this matter carefully, criti- 
cally, and at length. 

I want to set the record straight at 
this time for a number of reasons. 
First, serious scientific work of great 
value has been held up to ridicule on 
the basis of misinformation. Second, it 
is perfectly plain that there is a remark- 
able coincidence in that many of those 
who have been most active in publicizing 
this grant in an unfavorable way are al- 
so among those who oppose adequate 
support of medical research. Third, the 
mechanism for providing information to 
Congress on National Institutes of Health 
research grants is faulty, and the de- 
ficiencies of the procedure account in 
large part for the distorted version of 
Professor Harlow’s work which reached 
the press. I will propose a change in 
this system. 

Professor Harlow’s work has been 
lampooned as a study of monkey busi- 
ness on why monkey babies love their 
mothers. This caricature is all in good 
fun until it is taken seriously and used 
as a weapon to attack appropriations 
for medical research. At this point, the 
matter becomes serious, and I wish to 
treat it seriously. 

There is now no doubt whatever that 
the relationship of a child to its mother 
can establish a large part of a child’s 
enduring personality, and affect mental 
health and illness. A hostile relation- 
ship can generate personality difficulties. 
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Absence of the mother can have very 
serious consequences for children. 

Now, we cannot deliberately treat 
children as experimental subjects—de- 
priving them of their mothers and so 
forth—in order to study them and their 
behavior scientifically. We can do this 
with animals. Various species of mon- 
keys are the closest to humans of all ani- 
mal species. They are close enough to 
humans so that the results of studies on 
them are directly relevant to human be- 
havior, even though the results are not 
directly applicable. There has recently 
been some irresponsible talk ridiculing 
the idea that experiments on monkeys 
are relevant to man. I have often won- 
dered whether people who talk this way 
think that it was an accident that a 
chimpanzee was chosen to precede man 
into space. The minds, as well as the 
bodies, of these animals are close enough 
to man to make results of experiments 
relevant to man. 

Actually, Professor Harlow’s studies 
extend far beyond the relationships be- 
tween children and mothers. He is 
studying the learning process in mon- 
keys and how well monkeys at different 
age levels learn. He is looking into brain 
damage of infant monkeys before, dur- 
ing, and shortly after birth by deliber- 
ately creating damage and measuring the 
consequences for learning, behavior, in- 
telligence, and physical development. 
This is obviously related to study of 
mental retardation in humans, and it is 
the kind of controlled experiment that is 
not possible on humans. 

Dr. Harlow is looking into the cause 
and cure of a number of diseases related 
to the absence of specific enzymes in the 
body. Some of these diseases can be pro- 
duced in monkeys, and the diseases 
studied in a controlled manner. This 
work is also directly related to the study 
of mental retardation in humans. 

In short, it takes no more than ac- 
quaintance with a few simple facts to 
realize that Professor Harlow’s research 
is scientifically serious and related to 
specific human problems. These facts 
could have been determined with ease by 
any Member of the House who would 
take the trouble to ask the National In- 
stitutes of Health to supply them. Many 
Members have done so, and are well in- 
formed. Others secure information rou- 
tinely under a procedure which gives 
them only the title of the project. The 
procedure is faulty for this and other 
more fundamental reasons, and I will 
urge that the procedure be abandoned. 

The cost as well as the content of 
Professor Harlow’s research has been 
criticized. The kinds of studies that he 
and his group carry on are expensive. 
They require a large animal colony and 
care of the animals over a long period. 
The team of research scientists and tech- 
nicians required for the studies is sub- 
stantial. The budget totals approximate 
$1 million over a 5-year period. 

The most important point in con- 
nection with the budget is that it has 
gone through a double review procedure. 
First, a group of outstanding scientists 
who comprise a cross section of the most 
able experts in the country in Professor 
Harlow’s field of research have reviewed 
his research proposals and the prospec- 
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tive costs. They gave the studies a very 
high rating and recommended the pro- 
posed budget. Then, the National Ad- 
visory Mental Health Council reviewed 
the opinions of the initial reviewers. 
This Council is a body established by 
Congress, and by law it consists of out- 
standing laymen as well as scientists. 
The Surgeon General cannot make a re- 
search grant unless the Council recom- 
mends favorable action. The Council 
did recommend that the grant be made 
to Professor Harlow in the amount pro- 
posed. It would be difficult to establish 
a review procedure that would surpass 
the one to which this grant was sub- 
jected. Let me summarize the actual 
review procedure and the findings of re- 
viewers on this grant: 

Dr. Harlow’s research grant applications 
have been reviewed three times since the 
original award in 1954; these reviews oc- 
curred in June 1957, in March 1958, and, 
most recently, in November 1960. The re- 
viewers in all cases have been uniformly 
enthusiastic about Dr. Harlow's research. 
In 1958, for example, the reviewing study 
section indicated that Dr. Harlow's request 
for support should be recommended for ap- 
proval because his developmental study is 
among the best that has been attempted 
and it ought to be continued over a longer 
period of time with an increased number of 
animals. The reviewers also expressed the 
opinion that Dr. Harlow’s laboratory is the 
only first-class primate laboratory in the 
country devoted largely to the study of 
behavior. Further, both the study section 
and the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council felt that Dr. Harlow and his 
ingenious group could be counted on to 
uncover many new leads and make new 
discoveries not now predictable, and that 
contributions from this laboratory can be 
expected. * * * Other comments referred to 
the outstanding effectiveness with which Dr. 
Harlow has organized this large-scale re- 
search program, freeing himself from routine 
duties, so that he can devote his creative 
talents to the laboratory and to the planning 
and interpreting of research. One of the 
additional gains which has resulted from Dr. 
Harlow’s work is the training opportunity 
which his laboratory affords, on both a pre- 
doctoral and postdoctoral level. Scientists 
who have received this training have been 
in demand in other laboratories and have 
made noteworthy contributions in their own 
right. 


I am sure that few persons who have 
questioned the wisdom of this grant have 
any idea of the caliber of the many in- 
dividuals—scientists and laymen—who 
have critically analyzed this proposal be- 
fore the final decision on payment was 
made. 

Of course, the key to the quality of 
the research is Professor Harlow him- 
self. From the press comment and let- 
ters from constituents, a person would 
come to the conclusion that Dr. Harlow 
is a combination quack and impractical, 
absentminded professor. We have an 
unfortunate habit in this country of 
looking at our scientists that way. First, 
we ridicule them; then we hold them 
in awe when the results of their work— 
which none of us in this Chamber are 
capable of really understanding and 
judging—are applied with spectacular 
results. 

Let me summarize Dr. Harlow’s quali- 
fications: He has vigorously pursued a 
distinguished academic and research 
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career ever since he received his doctor- 
ate in 1930. He is a full professor of 
psychology at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and has served as chairman of his 
department. In 1955 he was named 
George Cary Comstock research profes- 
sor in psychology at Wisconsin; he was 
a Carnegie fellow in anthropology at 
Columbia University in 1939-40; he 
served as Chief of Human Resources Re- 
search for the Army in 1950-52 and is a 
member of the Army Scientific Advisory 
Panel of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Among other honors and distinctions, 
he has served as editor of the Journal of 
Comparative and Physiological Psychol- 
ogy since 1951. He was president of the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the National Research Council in 
1954-56, and president of the American 
Psychological Association in 1957-58. 

Since 1954, when he received his first 
Public Health Service research grant, he 
has published some two dozen articles 
in various scientific journals. In 1960 
he received the “Distinguished Scientific 
Contribution Citation” of the American 
Psychological Association, which carries 
with it a $1,000 award. The citation, it- 
self, is an indication of the attitude of 
his scientific colleagues toward Dr. Har- 
low’s work and reads as follows: 

For his indefatigable curiosity which has 
opened up new areas of research in animal 
behavior and has helped greatly to keep 
comparative psychology near the center of 
the psychological stage. * * His unswerv- 
ing devotion to fact, observation, and ex- 
periment has given his contribution an in- 
tegrity of inestimable value to scientific 
psychology. 


Dr. Harlow’s research is supported not 
only by the Nationa! Institute of Mental 
Health, but by other important organi- 
zations. Other parts of the Public 
Health Service are financing his work 
on the effect of radiation in animals. 
The Ford Foundation and the Depart- 
ment of Defense have both considered his 
research to be so significant that they 
have given him substantial financial aid. 

In summary, on every count, the deci- 
sion to support Professor Harlow was a 
sound one. Review of the facts can lead 
only to the conclusion that those who 
have protested against aiding this re- 
search are ignorant of the facts, or that 
they have used this grant as a weapon 
to attack medical research in general, 
and, in particular, aid to medical re- 
search through the appropriation for the 
National Institutes of Health. 

The chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of that appropriation has stated 
the case for the appropriation in master- 
ful terms. I support the appropriation. 
Professor Harlow’s work provides an op- 
portunity to bring not only his research, 
but the superb system of Federal-uni- 
versity cooperation in medical research 
again to the attention of the House. I 
am confident that the full appropriation 
will be voted. 

I would like to turn briefly now to an- 
other matter. How could such a garbled, 
partial version of a serious research 
effort be widely disseminated? The an- 
swer lies in a procedure promulgated by 
the executive branch. I refer explicitly 
to an order put out by the Department 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare, ef- 
fective January 2, 1962, which requires 
that Congressmen be notified of grants 
made in their districts before the scien- 
tist or institution receiving the grant is 
notified. This includes institutional 
grants, demonstration grants, construc- 
tion grants, and program grants. 

This procedure goes far beyond the 
provision of information which Congress 
needs to do its job. I am for full dis- 
closure to Congress of all executive acts 
which bear upon the effective discharge 
of the constitutional responsibilities of 
Congress. But I am opposed to a sys- 
tem which threatens the effectiveness of 
a splendid system of support for medical 
research and other activities, and which 
is intended simply to place Congressmen 
in a position to make political capital out 
of grants distributed on the basis of en- 
tirely nonpolitical factors. That is the 
purpose of the HEW directive. The peo- 
ple in the Department no doubt meant 
well in this offer of information to Con- 
gressmen, but I do not believe that they 
understood the full implications of their 
action, or the reaction of the House. 

Let me be more specific as to why this 
procedure is obnoxious to me. 

Most important is the fact that the 
grants in question are made on the basis 
of objective judgments, generally on the 
basis of advice from distinguished scien- 
tists and other citizens selected from all 
over the country. There is no political 
influence in the award of the grants. 
When a Congressman issues a press re- 
lease announcing such a grant to his 
district before the recipient hears about 
it, there is the clear implication that he 
played a part in the selection process. I 
have heard of cases in which scientists 
engaged in medical research have read a 
number of different newspaper an- 
nouncements of grants—from Congress- 
men and Senators—before receiving offi- 
cial notification of grants. This is 
wrong, and it is a threat to a system 
which has thus far distributed funds 
solely on the basis of merit without any 
tinge of political motives or interests. 

Congress does have the continuing re- 
sponsibility to examine the operation of 
these programs, to criticize them, and 
to set levels of appropriations. I would 
not tolerate any withholding of informa- 
tion relevant to these responsibilities. 

But the procedure to which I object 
cannot help the Congress carry out its 
responsibilities. Over the long run it 
will hamper effective congressional ac- 
tion. 

If any Congressman wants to secure 
information about any individual grant 
made by any part of DHEW, I am sure 
that appropriate information will be 
made available. Certainly I have never 
encountered any difficulty on this score, 
and I trust that other Members of the 
House have had the same experience. In 
this connection, in my judgment, HEW 
cannot give Congressmen the full de- 
tails of individual grants. These grants 
are made to further the work of scien- 
tists and their institutions, and these 
scientists are not competent to tell what 
the money is being used for. Interpre- 
tation to Congressmen, to newspapers, or 
to anybody else, of the details of the use 
of a grant should continue to remain the 
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privilege of the recipients. In my judg- 
ment, if anyone in the Congress wants to 
know what a grant is about, or to make 
any statement about the purpose of a 
grant, he should ask the scientist or in- 
stitution concerned. Otherwise, the 
consequences are likely to be harmful. 

Let me call to the attention of my col- 
leagues some of the consequences of their 
notifying universities and scientists of 
research and other grants. People who 
receive these grants will begin to assume 
that we influence individual decisions on 
these matters. They will hold their Con- 
gressmen responsible for requests that 
are turned down, as well as those that 
are approved. They will begin to route 
these requests through your offices. This 
is bad for science and scientists. It is 
bad for universities. And it will be bad 
for Congressmen. The basic reason why 
it is bad is that these grants are nonpo- 
litical. To inject a political note through 
implying that individual Congressmen 
have influence in the award of these 
grants is a disservice to the country. 

I trust that Secretary Ribicoff will rec- 
ognize that the new procedure is mis- 
guided, harmful, and wasteful, and that 
it will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted at the 
gentleman’s observation, and I appre- 
ciate his comments. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the distinguished gentleman. I 
think it might be summarized, and I say 
this as a man who perhaps has had as 
much experience with experiments on 
animals as anyone on the floor. It 
might be that some raised the question 
of superiority until someone came along 
and gave the evolution of the species by 
Darwin, so now they do not know 
whether he is his brother’s keeper or the 
keeper of his brothers. Now I would like 
to go from the ridiculous to the sublime. 
I call your attention to page 14 of the 
report. This has reference to the com- 
mittee and the House grant last year of 
$10 million for the construction of a hos- 
pital research facility of a particular 
type. The last sentence reads: 

The committee hopes that the indications 
of its feelings during the course of the 
hearings and through this report will stir 
the Department to a little more activity. 


Does that mean that this is still an 
appropriated fund and can still be held 
over and used for the construction of this 
hospital if the Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, in his wis- 
dom, and the people of the location got 
together and decided that they were 
finally going to start this $10 million 
or $11 million hospital? 

Mr, LAIRD. Most of the funds are 
still available. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. They are available 
and could still be used if applications are 
submitted for good projects and ap- 
proved before next July 1. 
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But we have been told the people have 
still not come up with a complete plan. 

Mr, HALL. I know they have been 
slow, and I know why they have been a 
little slow, and I am not contesting that. 
I just wanted to know whether the funds 
were still available. 

Mr. LAIRD. The funds are available 
under the terms of the appropriation 
made last year. I thought you were 
directing your attention to the language 
of the committee report. The commit- 
tee report does not make funds available. 
That language encourages them to put 
to good use the appropriation of last 
year, which funds are still available. 

Mr. HALL. I certainly understand 
the rules and the procedure that the re- 
port does not bear on the actual appro- 
priation. But I used it as a point. In 
fact, is this another example of where 
the administration has not expended or 
followed the direction or the intent of 
Congress? 

Mr. LAIRD. This is partially that, 
but I think the people involved with the 
projects have not come forward with 
the complete application under the rules 
and regulations which have been set 
forth by the Surgeon General for this 
program. I am not referring just to the 
situation in Rochester with reference to 
the Methodist Hospital—but some of 
these people that are interested in mak- 
ing applications feel that the restrictions 
that have been set up for the applications 
have been a little too severe. They are 
hopeful that some changes can be made 
in the policy guidance. 

Mr. HALL, Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Going back to the gentle- 
man’s very well-taken remarks that in 
many areas in order to balance the 
budget or to keep it from being in deficit 
further, we have not expended funds 
that were appropriated. Has the com- 
mittee in its wisdom seen fit to direct 
the administration to spend such funds 
as are authorized in this bill and subse- 
quently appropriated, as we considered 
them in the Armed Services Committee 
until the distinguished chairman took 
the walk in the rose garden? 

Mr. LAIRD. It is the feeling of our 
committee that this cannot be done. We 
can merely appropriate and it is up to 
the executive branch to make the de- 
termination as to whether the funds will 
be expended. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman for his 
remarks, particularly those remarks re- 
lating to the inclusion in this appropri- 
ation bill of the correct entitlements to 
the impacted areas for the advancement 
of educational programs in those areas. 
I am very sure that the action reflects 
the intent of Congress. I would like to 
commend the entire committee for its 
action. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. I am still lost in the rose 
garden. I wonder if the gentleman can 
clear this up for me: 

Now, what happens to these funds that 
have been reserved and which have been 
referred to in this discussion, applying, 
as I recall the hearing record, both to 
the Department of Labor and to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare? With respect to the reservation 
of funds, what happens to these funds? 
Are they continuing funds? What hap- 
pens to them? 

Mr. LAIRD. In most cases, I would 
say to the gentleman from Iowa, the 
funds lapse on June 30 of this year. 
Take, for instance, the Food and Drug 
Administration, those funds will lapse. 
The funds of the National Institutes of 
Health that are in reserve will lapse. 
We will have a total in lapsed accounts 
in 1962 of in the neighborhood of about 
$80 million or so under the current re- 
serves. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 


yield further? 
Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
take another minute or two, can the gen- 
tleman give us any idea of how much is 
to be carried over as a result of this 
reservation or reserving of funds by the 
executive branch of the Government? 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not have the exact 
figures but it would be a relatively small 
amount. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, practically all of this 
money then must revert to the Treasury 
as of July 1 of this year? 
ane LAIRD. Almost all of the reserves 
Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida, 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. With re- 
gard to the comments which the gentle- 
man made in connection with the pri- 
mate study, I would like tu point out that 
it looks as if possibly the results of this 
legislation might be that an institution 
in the district which I represent, the 
Yerkes Laboratory for Primates, which 
has been in existence now for a third 
of a century, will be wiped out because 
of certain funds being made available 
in the way in which this bill is making 
them available. I am still making my 
studies on this. I am not sure this is 
so, but I do know that the threat is 
very possible. I do not know whether 
I will offer an amendment on it or not 
at this time, but I would like to have it 
pointed out on the floor of the House 
that for a third of a century, at Orange 
Park, Fla., there has been a primate 
study laboratory, a fine one, called 
Yerkes Laboratory. As I understand, if 
facilities are made available to Emory 
University in Atlanta for a southeastern 
primate study laboratory, the chances 
are very great today that this one in 
Orange Park, which has existed all this 
time, will be abolished, because of the 
fact that Federal funds are made avail- 
able to Emory University for the south- 
eastern primate laboratory. 

If that is what happens, this will mean 
that the Federal Government will be 
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expending Federal moneys to wipe out 
a free-enterprise institution, philan- 
thropically run, for a third of a century 
in this field, and which is the primary 
laboratory in this field. 

I should think certainly that it would 
be a rather serious and sad commentary 
upon the utilization of Federal funds ap- 
propriated by the U.S. Congress. As I 
say, I am not sure of all these details. 
I do know, however, that the Yerkes 
Laboratory is a leader in this field. I 
do know of things that have appeared 
in the press and I know that apparently 
if funds are made available to Emory 
University, which has a titular title to 
this, although it does not have the entire 
beneficial title—Yale University was the 
one that developed it—we have a situa- 
tion of having local universities, Jack- 
sonville University and the University 
of Florida, in the community, not know- 
ing that they would have the opportu- 
nity to do this sort of work. It is my 
opinion that some opportunity should 
be made available so that these local 
universities may be able to save this fine 
institution, Yerkes Laboratory, which 
would be wiped out by the expenditure 
of Federal funds. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the gentleman, that as far 
as primate colonies are concerned, we 
have already established three new pri- 
mate colonies in the last 3 years; one in 
Washington, one in Oregon, and one is 
being established now at the University 
of Wisconsin. But from the testimony 
which has been given to our committee 
we have a great shortage in this area. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Appar- 
ently Emory University is going to abol- 
ish Yerkes Laboratory if it gets these 
funds for this laboratory. That is what 
Iam fearful of. I think the public ought 
to have an opportunity to save this lab- 
oratory. The actual result will be, as I 
understand, that Emory has said that 
if it gets these Federal funds it is going 
to abolish Yerkes Laboratory so that ac- 
tually Federal funds will be abolishing 
a fine, philanthropic organization which 
has done probably the best work that has 
been done in this field in our country. 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not think the grant 
has been approved to Emory University. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We do not make de- 
cisions such as is involved here. If a 
determination is made it will be made 
by the National Heart Advisory Council. 
We have never interfered with their pro- 
ceedings. It is not a decision that we 
make in our committee. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, to make clear what the actual sit- 
uation is, Yerkes Laboratory was estab- 
lished by Yale University a long time 
ago. Very recently Emory University 
acquired titular title, but not entire ben- 
eficial title. However, it does have titu- 
lar title. In no other university in the 
area where Yerkes Laboratory is, would 
thought have been given to trying to 
underbid or get away this southeastern 
laboratory because they would have as- 
sumed that Emory University would not 
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move the Yerkes facility away. Emory 
has now sought to obtain a facility from 
the Federal Government which they ap- 
parently expect to use to wipe out Yerkes 
Laboratory. 

Mr. LAIRD. They have an applica- 
tion in. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I under- 
stand it has been approved and that no- 
body in the executive branch thinks he 
can stop this approval. 

Therefore, it is probable that it would 
take legislation to allow other universities 
and colleges to have an opportunity to 
get into this field to preserve Yerkes 
Laboratory, they having been misled. 

Mr. LAIRD. It does not take legisla- 
tion; any university or college can make 
application. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Not at this 
stage. If they could, I would be very 
happy about this bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. Iam sure they can make 
application because other primate cen- 
ters will be constructed. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Then, can 
we have it as a part of the legislative 
process on this bill that they would be 
open for other universities to be con- 
sidered in this? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am sure it was open 
at the time Emory put in their applica- 
tion. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. At the time 
Emory did, nobody in the locality 
thought that Emory was going to move 
away from the Yerkes Laboratory. At 
that time, other universities were much 
closer to the facility and utilized this 
facility a great deal more than Emory 
itself in regard to the research, and 
probably did not put one in too for the 
simple reason that they thought Emory 
was going to leave it there. That is 
where the unfairness is in this. 

Mr. LAIRD. This is a matter that the 
National Heart Council has to pass on. 
The funds have not been released by the 
administration for that project as yet. 

Mr, BENNETT of Florida. I hope they 
will not be released until universities and 
colleges in the area may have an oppor- 
tunity in this field. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I understand on re- 
search contracts let by the National In- 
stitute of Health, there is an arbitrary 
limitation of 15 percent on indirect costs. 
An institution in the area I represent, the 
California Institute of Technology ad- 
vises me on a contract of $1,300,000 their 
indirect cost is 28 percent, meaning that 
they would have to pick up 13 percent of 
the direct cost and on that ratio, a loss of 
$178,000. Has the committee considered 
adjusting that ratio to the total cost? 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island commented on this earlier 
in the discussion today, and I agree with 
him that this is a matter that needs re- 
view. I personally believe we have to 
establish some sort of uniform policy on 
overhead costs on these grants and con- 
tracts. We have the Department of De- 
fense paying as high as 100 percent for 
indirect costs. We have the National 
Science Foundation paying a different 
percentage than the Atomic Energy 
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Commission. We have all of these vari- 
ous governmental agencies in this pro- 
gram of direct research grants to col- 
leges and universities, and the amount of 
indirect cost allowed varies considerably. 
I feel this is a policy decision that has to 
be made by our Committee on Appropria- 
tions and we have to arrive at some uni- 
form rate of indirect overhead costs. 
Last year I suggested a 20-percent limita- 
tion. It ismy hope that this will be done, 
and we hope to arrive at some decision 
by the time this bill goes to conference. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Does not the gentle- 
man and the committee, of course, realize 
that indirect costs must vary very greatly 
depending on the type of research? 

Mr. LAIRD. They vary greatly, I un- 
derstand that and they vary a great deal 
depending on the kind of accounting 
procedure that the individual schools 
use. We are presently studying an in- 
vestigative staff report on this whole 
matter. It is my hope that this question 
can be satisfactorily resolved this year. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Does the gentleman 
have an idea that some relief or flexibil- 
ity can be worked in? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes, I hope so and I 
favor working out a compromise proposal 
which will be fair to our universities and 
colleges. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today is not one in which either 
we save dollars or save lives but rather 
an object lesson in how to spend wisely 
so that more of our citizens may live 
more days in health and comfort in 
years to come. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, our 
colleague, Joun Focarty, of Rhode Is- 
land, who has brought out this bill and 
all the members of his subcommittee, de- 
serve credit for foresight, recognition for 
their depth of understanding and praise 
for their diligence in a most complicated 
field. What they are saying to us today 
is “Nation, cure thyself.” The message 
of this bill is that we mean to continue to 
lead the world in research, discovery, 
prevention, and cure in every field of 
mental and bodily welfare. It is a call 
for progress in reducing the irritation 
and damage of air pollution and the end 
to the despoiling of the waterways of 
the Nation. 

Among other things, I commend the 
subcommittee for taking action that will 
allow the implementation of a plan for 
control of venereal diseases. A distin- 
guished force, under the leadership of 
Dr. Leona Baumgartner, commissioner 
of health in the city of New York, has 
made a thorough study of this program 
and comes forth with valuable recom- 
mendations. These can be brought to 
bear on the problem as a result of our 
action on this day. 

One of the most significant features 
of this bill is the allocation of $130,599,- 
000, an increase of $24,723,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1962 for men- 
tal health activities. This increase, and 
the concern of our Government in this 
most challenging field, is due in no small 
measure to the activities of the Joint 
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Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. Dedicated people in and out of 
Government who work in this field can 
take an increased measure of hope from 
the interest of the Congress in a con- 
certed effort that will treat the whole 
maze of problems, including but not lim- 
ited to, drug addiction, alcoholism, psy- 
choses, and mental retardation with due 
regard for the basic and applied research 
so vital to this program. I hail the fur- 
ther foresight of my colleagues in the 
provision for increased care in the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases and health of 
the aged. 

The exceptional citizens of our coun- 
try, such as those who are deaf, will have 
more teachers under the provisions of 
this bill. Retarded children will be ben- 
efited through increased programs of 
the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and the National Mental Health 
Institute. 

The other programs which are encour- 
aged, expanded, and accelerated through 
the efforts of this outstanding subcom- 
mittee of the Congress are too numerous 
to mention and yet each in its own way 
is of importance to thousands of our 
citizens in need of help. The work of 
the Congress today in extending a hu- 
mane and forthright hand to our fellow 
citizens means “heap good medicine” in 
the future of this Nation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill once again—as it has been every 
year in which Congressman FOGARTY 
has served as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling it—is a most remark- 
able piece of legislation, for it uses the 
vehicle of an appropriation bill to do 
much more than merely provide funds 
for some Government agencies, As 
usual, the report accompanying the bill 
prods, stimulates, encourages, directs 
and scolds the agencies having such tre- 
mendous responsibility for the health 
and well-being of the American people 
to do a better job with the generous 
funds we give them—and to use imagi- 
nation and courage in pursuing new ave- 
nues of service to the public. 

I do not want to take the time here to 
try to comment on everything in the bill 
or report. But I do want to single out 
several items in which I am particularly 
interested. For instance, the bill pro- 
vides the maximum amount possible 
under law for programs now in effect 
for fellowships for training teachers of 
the mentally retarded and the deaf. 
These are good programs, which we have 
enacted just in the past few years—the 
retarded children program in 1958, I be- 
lieve, and the program for the deaf last 
year. The subcommittee urges legisla- 
tive action to remove some of the re- 
strictions on appropriations, so that 
more can be spent than the $1 million a 
year now authorized for the retarded 
program and the $1,500,000 for training 
teachers of deaf children. 

Fortunately, the Subcommittee on 
Special Education of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor has been 
conducting hearings on bills for encour- 
aging the training of more teachers for 
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all categories of exceptional children. I 
am very proud of the fact that my bill 
on this subject, H.R. 15 in this Congress, 
was the first measure ever introduced 
to provide for an overall program of Fed- 
eral fellowships and scholarships for 
teachers of exceptional children, includ- 
ing the gifted as well as the handicapped 
children. The predecessor of H.R. 15 
was introduced in 1957. I am hopeful 
that this legislation can finally be en- 
acted. The need for good teachers, 
specially trained in working with excep- 
tional children, is urgent. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to note 
that virtually every dollar recommended 
in the President’s budget for the Food 
and Drug Administration is included in 
this bill today. The increase of $5,- 
280,000 for FDA over the amount appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year will 
make possible a substantial step-up in 
enforcement activity in some of the most 
vital areas of consumer protection. The 
report notes that some members of the 
Committee on Appropriations appar- 
ently felt the FDA budget is too high. 
I am glad to note that the committee 
nevertheless went along with the Fogarty 
subcommittee on this, for it is obvious 
to anyone who studies the full operations 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
that its job is a never-ending one and 
the proper performance of that job is 
essential to every citizen. 

The new budget will make possible a 
significant increase in the number of 
agricultural shipments which FDA can 
inspect for evidence of illegal residue 
of pesticides. With the increase recom- 
mended, the Food and Drug people will 
be able to double their present inspec- 
tion activity in this area—from about 
one-third of 1 percent of agricultural 
shipments to about two-thirds of 1 per- 
cent. If a similar increase is provided 
again the following year, we will then 
get up to the bare minimum of safety in 
this area by providing for about 25,000 
such inspections a year out of the total 
of 250,000 shipments—the goal of 1 per- 
cent coverage. 

I am sorry that 2 years ago, when I 
tried to amend the bill to provide then 
for sufficient funds to make a 1 percent 
sample each year, the managers of the 
bill felt they had to oppose me on this. 
I realize that the Fogarty subcommittee 
usually stands together, usually in 
unanimous action on this major appro- 
priation bill, but I am indeed sorry that 
the decision 2 years ago was to hold to a 
less-than-adequate budget and to oppose 
my efforts to increase it. If my amend- 
ment had been accepted 2 years ago, we 
would by now have been up to the 1 per- 
cent level of coverage on pesticides in- 
spection, and furthermore all of our FDA 
district offices and labs would have been 
modernized by now. This way, we still 
have another 2 years to go on both objec- 
tives. The goal of my amendment on 
radioactivity surveys of food is not yet 
even in sight 2 years later. 

However, in view of the magnificent 
work done by the subcommittee again 
this year in so many different areas of 
consumer health and protection, I cer- 
tainly do not want to appear to be 
critical over something that happened 2 
years ago. 
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Mr, Chairman, the most important 
need for protection of our consumers 
now in the food, drug, and cosmetic field 
is in the strengthening of the basic law. 
The President has called for this and I 
know there is widespread support for it. 
I do not know what is taking the execu- 
tive agencies so long in sending their re- 
ports to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on H.R. 1235 but I 
certainly wish they would get busy on it. 
I checked with the committee again last 
night and the reports requested on H.R. 
1235 in February 1961—13 months ago— 
from HEW, Treasury, Justice, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and the Budget Bu- 
reau still have not been filed with the 
committee. Meantime, the loopholes 
remain in the basic law. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman from Missouri yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I will be delighted 
to yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Mr. LAIRD. I would like to state with 
regard to the amendment of 2 years ago 
by the gentlewoman, in 1962 the ad- 
ministration froze funds in the Food and 
Drug Administration. We appropriated 
at a level, for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, salaries and expenses, of 
823. million. The New Frontier froze 
the item for “Salaries and expenses” by 
$903,000 in the area of certification, care, 
inspection, and other services. This 
adds up to a total in the Food and Drug 
Administration of $1,118,000, or a total 
reduction from the appropriations which 
we made of $2,633,000. 

I point that out because in talking 
about whether you reach this 1 per- 
cent level or not, an amendment in- 
creasing funds last year would not have 
done any good. The administration did 
not even spend the amount appropriated 
by this Congress; yet they keep sending 
messages up here about the importance 
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of the Food and Drug Administration, 
and try to put the onus on the Congress 
for not cooperating in this program. We 
are cooperating. They are not going 
along with the expenditure of revenue 
that Congress has made available. I 
think this should be made known to the 
American people. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I am glad the 
gentleman is doing it. I hope the gentle- 
man will explain why the funds were 
frozen. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am not in position to 
explain the reason for the President’s 
refusing to spend these funds of the Food 
and Drug Administration. I believe the 
r a should be directed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and not to me 
as a minority member of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I will insert 
at this point in the Recorp a table setting 
forth appropriations and reserves for 
1962 in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as of 12 p.m. today: 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare appropriations and reserves, fiscal year 1962 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare appropriations and reserves, fiscal year 1962—Continued 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE—Continued 


Scientific activities overseas (special foreign currency program) 


National health statistics. „ „„ 


Operations, National Library of Medicine 
Retired pay of commissioned officers, indefinite... 
Salaries and expenses, Office oi the Surgeon General. 
Civil defense medical stockpile._......---.--.-------- 


Total, Public Health Service 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
Salaries and e 
Buildings and 


Total, St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Family Services. 
Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau 
Grants to States for maternal and child welfare. 
Cooperative research in social security. 
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Sic of Commissioner 
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Total, Howard University 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN. I am glad to have 
that information. I will try to find out 
myself why it was frozen because I think 
we need it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause it so intimately involves each of 
us in our daily lives, there is probably no 
more interesting bill to work on than 


the appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the related agencies. 

The importance of the bill is reflected 
in the high regard shown for the work 
of our chairman, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Joun Focarty, by peo- 
ple all over the country. His growing 
national reputation as a crusader for the 
programs which most directly promote 
the general welfare is witness to his dedi- 
cated work year in and year out. This 
reputation is well deserved, for no man 
works harder to bring before the House 
& bill that will meet the needs of people 
everywhere in our country. 

He is ably seconded in these dedicated 
efforts by our good friend and colleague, 


the gentleman from Indiana, WINFIELD 
Denton. His legal training and experi- 
ence are valuable assets to the subcom- 
mittee in cutting through the redtape 
in which we sometimes become entan- 
gled. His careful questioning often re- 
sulted in action to simplify unnecessarily 
complicated procedures which grow up 
in the bureaus of Government. His 
knowledge of labor legislation and his 
understanding of the problems of work- 
ingmen give him an insight into their 
needs that is evident in all of his efforts. 

On the other side, my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, MELVIN 
Larr, is a competent and hard-working 
member of the subcommittee. He has 
earned a reputation for doing his home 
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work, and his probing questions about 
details of the programs under considera- 
tion are evidence of this. No man is 
more insistent that the taxpayers get a 
dollar’s worth of service for every dollar 
spent. 

I previously had the privilege of serv- 
ing on the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations with our colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois, ROBERT MICHEL, 
and learned then to respect his ability. 
His interest in the work of the agencies 
with which we are concerned is matched 
by his competence and his increasing in- 
fluence upon the deliberations of the sub- 
committee. 

All of us, of course, share an affection 
and admiration for our able clerk, 
Robert Moyer. As any Member of Con- 
gress who has ever been associated with 
him knows, he is an able and courteous 
man, always willing to be of service. 

BILL AFFECTS ALL AMERICANS 


It is to be expected that a bill which 
touches so many aspects of the personal 
lives of so many Americans would lend 
itself to controversy. It is amazing to 
me, therefore, that we are able to bring 
before you today a bill that has the 
unanimous approval of our committee. 

If each of us had our individual way, 
I am sure there are items that we would 
like to have changed in one way or 
another. All of us, however, are com- 
mitted to the broad objectives of the 
great variety of programs which are 
directed to the health and well-being of 
all of our citizens. Whatever ideological 
or philosophical differences we may 
have, we are all interested in improving 
the opportunities of every citizen to 
share in the great advances made in the 
preservation of human life and for life’s 
well-being. 

PROGRAMS OFFER OPPORTUNITIES 


The great majority of programs in- 
cluded in this bill are concerned with in- 
creasing and improving opportunities— 
for better education, for better health, 
for gainful and honorable employment, 
for a richer and more secure old age. 
Laws, we know, cannot of themselves 
provide these blessings. Laws can only 
attempt to help people themselves create 
the conditions under which as many as 
possible may achieve for themselves the 
benefits made possible through new 
knowledge and new technology. 

It is easy enough sometimes to lose 
sight of people in trying to cope with 
the unbelievably complicated legislative 
problems of a country that has grown as 
rapidly as ours. In our work on this bill, 
howeve-, we deal in every item and in 
every line with people and their prob- 
lems, especially the problems born of the 
uncertainties of human life. We are 
sometimes faced with the opposite dan- 
ger of becoming so involved in the per- 
sonal problems of so many people that 
we forget the limications of law. 


PRESENT A BALANCED BILL 


We have tried to keep a proper bal- 
ance in this bill, providing the funds 
necessary to carry out the essential pro- 
visions of law as intended by the Con- 
gress while eliminating or reducing funds 
for questionable and fringe activities. 
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There are many worthy endeavors on 
which more could be spent, but it is our 
responsibility to keep in mind the entire 
costs of Government. Within the limits 
of the resources available, I think we 
have chosen wisely for the most part. 

LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The reduction of $8,223,000 below the 
budget requests for the Department of 
Labor should not adversely affect the 
many and varied essential activities 
within its purview. Significant improve- 
ments are being made in important 
areas. Although it is not possible to dis- 
cuss all of them today, I do wish to refer 
to several matters discussed during our 
debate last year. 

A problem that has always concerned 
me in my work on the subcommittee has 
been the mass of useless paperwork re- 
quired by the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act. Thousands and thou- 
sands of reports of little or no real value 
or legal purpose have been accumulating 
under this law. It has been costing al- 
most $600,000 a year to manage this col- 
lection of worthless documents. 

AMENDMENTS OFFER IMPROVEMENT 


In my remarks to the House last year, 
attention was directed to the responsi- 
bility of the Committee on Education and 
Labor to correct the situation. Mem- 
bers of the committee have been aware 
of the obvious defects in the original 
legislation and gave corrective legisla- 
tion high priority this year. Now that 
the amendments have been approved by 
the House and the Senate, it is my hope 
that we will have meaningful enforce- 
ment. 

Almost 100 million Americans, over 
half of our population, are entitled to 
benefits of one kind or another under 
these welfare plans. They have a right 
to protection against misuse of any of 
the $60 billion worth of assets and in- 
surance reserves held by company and 
union pension plans. Welfare and pen- 
sion fund reserves are expected to reach 
$100 billion in a few years. It is readily 
apparent that the men and women who 
rely upon these funds for future benefits 
have a right to know what is being done 
with them. The enforcement powers 
granted in the recent action of the Con- 
gress, if properly exercised, should im- 
prove the situation which has been 
troubling us. 

LANDRUM-GRIFFIN EXPENSES 

I continue to be concerned, however, 
over the expensive operation of the La- 
bor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act—Landrum-Griffin Act. The 
bill before you includes another $5,675,- 
000 for the Bureau of Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports. 

The Bureau initiated investigations in 
8,762 possible violations of the act 
through the end of December 1961. Of 
these, 6,377, or about two-thirds, have 
been closed; 55 percent of the closed 
cases—3,529—failed to disclose sufficient 
evidence of violations to justify either 
criminal or administrative action; the 
remaining 2,838 investigations were 
closed upon voluntary corrective action 
by the persons or organizations involved. 
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A TOTAL OF 21 CRIMINAL CONVICTIONS 


A total of 323 complaints have been re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for 
investigation. As a result of such inves- 
tigations, 36 criminal prosecutions have 
been instituted; 21 of these have resulted 
in criminal conviction; there has been 1 
acquittal; 2 have resulted in dismissals; 
and the 12 others are still pending in the 
courts. 

No one can condone corruption and 
racketeering in labor-management rela- 
tions. It is evident, however, from this 
record that only a small minority are en- 
gaged in such practices, and it is admit- 
ted that State laws would normally cover 
these cases. Certainly this record does 
not bear out the extravagant charges of 
widespread gangsterism with which we 
were barraged by the powerful propa- 
ganda forces demanding immediate 
adoption of the bill. 

TIME TO REVIEW LAW 


Now that a record has been estab- 
lished at considerable expense to the 
taxpayer, it may be time to consider re- 
visions to end some of this flurry of fruit- 
less activity. At the very least, we could 
hope that the facts would enable the 
Congress to legislate in a calmer cli- 
mate with due regard for the current 
high cost of paperwork. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The bill before you makes a reduction 
of $105,720,000 in the overall budget for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Once again, the commit- 
tee has been most careful in making 
selective reductions that will permit the 
maintenance and expansion of the most 
essential activities of the Department. 
It is not possible within the limits of this 
debate to discuss all of these programs 
in the detail they deserve. 

Our chairman has already discussed 
some of the practical achievements in 
the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 
of disease. These accomplishments have 
been financed by the American people 
through the appropriations we have 
made to the National Institutes of 
Health. 

The rewards, both humanitarian and 
economic, are great. We can never be 
completely satisfied with the progress 
because we are dealing with lives and 
human well-being in the never-ending 
struggle against age-old enemies—can- 
cer, heart disease, mental illness, and all 
of the ailments so costly in health and 
happiness. 

NEED MANPOWER AND FACILITIES 


It is precisely because these programs 
are so valuable and because they repre- 
sent prudent public investment that we 
must continue to insist that the money 
be wisely spent. The record of our hear- 
ings, covering over 2,000 pages, is an in- 
dication of the thoughtful care with 
which we have explored these needs. 
We feel that we have provided the re- 
sources necessary to press the attack on 
these dread diseases. Money alone does 
not buy results, but it can provide the 
manpower and facilities so critically 
needed for successful research. We have 
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attempted to provide a balanced pro- 
gram of research at an effective pace 
and training to step up the pace. 

Our report and the chairman’s re- 
marks have outlined specific examples 
of research achievements by the individ- 
ual Institutes and in basic research it- 
self. All of us want to carry forward 
these programs as rapidly as efficient and 
effective use of manpower and facilities 
permits. 

At the same time, we must guard 
against the mistaken notion of crash 
programs for which we do not have a 
sufficient number of trained scientists or 
sufficient scientific knowledge. Proper 
and effective use of resources can hasten 
the pace at which we are making prog- 
ress, but to delude our citizens into be- 
lieving that extravagance of itself offers 
more hope would be a cruel injustice. 

REHABILITATION OF 100,000 A YEAR 


Although the work of the Institutes 
offers the most dramatic and often the 
most publicized advances made in health 

care, other programs of the Department 
are making striking contributions to the 
health and well-being of many millions 
of Americans. The Federal-State pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation, for 
example, is now returning disabled per- 
sons to active and useful lives at the 
rate of more than 100,000 persons a year. 

Apart from the great humanitarian 
benefits—which are immeasurable—it 
has often been testified that the Govern- 
ment receives approximately $10 in re- 
turn for every $1 spent on this program. 
The $72,940,000 increase recommended 
by the committee is directly attributable 
to the expected increase in State funds 
which will be available for matching 
purposes. 

CARRY ON REGIONAL CENTERS 


As part of this program, we have 
provided funds for the operations of the 
special regional rehabilitation centers 
established under last year’s bill in my 
State of Minnesota and in New York. 
The Minnesota center is a cooperative 
venture between the Sister Kenny In- 
stitute and the University of Minne- 
sota. 

This program is intended to combat 
the serious shortage of specialists in 
physical medicine and rehabilitation. 
The pilot centers were established at the 
urging of our committee to study the 
means of developing adequate facilities 
for graduate medical education and re- 
search in these important fields. 

COMPREHENSIVE RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


The research conducted by these cen- 
ters encompasses any aspect of the re- 
habilitation process from onset to re- 
training and placement of the disabled. 
The training program is intended to pro- 
vide training of all types, long term as 
well as short term, professional, techni- 
cal, and for all categories of students, 
graduate or undergraduate, working in 
any of the medical or medically allied 
professions engaged in rehabilitation, It 
is intended to provide training in such 
areas as the principles of rehabilitation, 
special problems of rehabilitation as re- 
lated to specific disabilities or groups of 
disabilities, and the interrelationship of 
medical and alied medical and other 
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disciplines in the practice of rehabilita- 
tion. 

This combination of research and 
training brings together a concentration 
of the skills of many rehabilitation spe- 
cialties such as medicine, rehabilitation 
counseling, physical therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, speech and hearing, psy- 
chology, and prosthetics. The combined 
resources of the University of Minnesota 
and the Sister Kenny Institute provide 
an ideal example of the kind of setting 
needed for such a comprehensive 
research and training program. More of 
this work is needed. 

SCARE TALK ABOUT MILK 


In another area of health care of im- 
portance not only to my State but to all 
Americans, I questioned the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare about 
much of the scare talk we have heard 
about the use of milk and milk products. 
At least one factor in the unprecedented 
decline in milk consumption last year is 
the unfortunate association in the pub- 
lic mind between fallout and milk which 
had been caused by careless talk on this 
subject. 

The Secretary told us: 

We have been very, very careful in measur- 
ing radioactivity in all products, including 
milk, to always indicate that the amount 
of radioactivity in milk was such a minute 
amount that to remove milk from the diet 
would have a much greater detriment upon 
the people and the population of this coun- 
try than any incidental harm that could pos- 
sibly exist from fallout. 


FEDERAL RADIATION COUNCIL 


The same conclusion was reached by 
President Kennedy in his remarks before 
the National Conference on Milk and 
Nutrition. Based on the constant sur- 
veillance of this problem by the Public 
Health Service and other agencies of 
Government, he said: 


Detailed guidelines to protect the health 
of the people against radiation have been 
developed by the Federal Radiation Council. 
It is abundantly clear that for the foresee- 
able future there is no danger from the 
present amount of exposure. The milk sup- 
ply offers no hazards, 


Our report comments on some of the 
unfounded talk about the effect of dairy 
foods on heart ailments since this un- 
doubtedly has been another contributing 
factor in the drop in milk consumption, 
our report states: 

It has been called to the attention of the 
committee that the present and developing 
attitudes of the American people to the haz- 
ards of animal fats in the diet are based 
more on hypothesis than on sound and un- 
controvertible scientific evidence. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION BOARD 


Commenting on the same subject, the 
President said earlier: 


The Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council has concluded, after 
intensive research, that the association of 
milk consumption and coronary disease due 
to an increase in cholesterol level has not 
been sufficiently established to justify the 
abandonment of this nutritious element, ex- 
cept where doctors have individually pre- 
scribed special diets for those found to be 
susceptible to special cholesterol or coronary 
problems. 


It is important that this information 
be made known because the sharp drop 
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in the use of dairy foods—milk, butter, 
cheese, and ice cream—has serious con- 
sequences not only for agriculture but for 
the nutritional health of the American 
people. Milk continues to be the best 
food we can buy to supply the vitamins, 
minerals, fats, sugar, and high-quality 
proteins the body needs. It is especially 
important for calcium, riboflavin, and 
protein. 
NUTRITIONAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


In addition to the serious nutritional 
problems implied in the decline of dairy 
food consumption, the situation presents 
economic problems in managing and 
marketing milk production. And what 
may be even more serious in the long 
range, it complicates the best use of soil, 
water, and animal resources. The dairy 
industry continues to be a major source 
of farm income and is the mainstay of 
sound conservation policies upon which 
we will become increasingly dependent in 
the years ahead. 

In another part of this bill, dealing 
with environmental health activities, 
the committee makes note of the revolu- 
tionary changes taking place in milk 
production and handling methods on the 
farm, as well as in processing techniques 
in dairy plants. These changes have 
markedly affected established health 
safeguards and, therefore, impose the 
need for thorough investigations of their 
public health implications. 


LABORATORY TESTS IMPROVED 


Some of the laboratory tests which 
have been traditionally used by the in- 
dustry and by milk sanitation control 
agencies have been made obsolete. We 
were pleased, therefore, to learn that 
the Public Health Service has recently 
developed a modified phosphatase test 
through which the performance of new- 
ly developed pasteurization processes 
can be checked. However, more needs 
to be done in the study of the new ultra- 
high temperatures processing methods 
which are on the brink of commercial 
utilization. 

In its reports for the last 2 years, the 
committee has stated its interest in see- 
ing that more emphasis is placed on milk 
problems. We were disconcerted to note 
that the interstate milk certification 
program is still operating on an inade- 
quate basis. 

IMPROVE INTERSTATE MOVEMENT 


At present, the level of PHS evalua- 
tions of State milk programs and spot 
checks of field conditions is only about 
75 percent of requirements. The inter- 
state milk certification program, begun 
in 1951, now facilitates the interstate 
movement of approximately 9 billion 
pounds of milk each year and is still 
growing. In view of the actual increase 
included in the bill, taking into consider- 
ation nonrecurring construction costs 
and comparative transfers, we ex- 
pect that a more thorough job will be 
done in the future. 

WATER STILL NO. 1 PROBLEM 


Our No. 1 problem in environmental 
health and natural resources continues 
to be water pollution control. We have 
made progress since the passage of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 
1956. A total of 3,325 applications for 
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waste treatment works has been ap- 
proved for grants totaling $275 million. 
This was the Federal contribution to 
plants costing $1.55 billion. Each Fed- 
eral dollar has stimulated the expendi- 
ture of 5 local dollars on this vital 
work. 

Although construction activity has 
been stepped up 62 percent during the 
first 4 years of the program, the confer- 
ence of State sanitary engineers esti- 
mates that some 5,000 communities, with 
a population of 40 million people, cur- 
rently need new waste treatment plants 
or enlargements and additions to exist- 
ing plants. An average annual invest- 
ment of $600 million for 10 years will be 
required to satisfy this need, replace 
works that become obsolescent in the 
same period, and keep pace with the ex- 
pected population growth. 

INCLUDE 900 PROJECTS 


As of January, the States reported an 
additional 2,054 grant requests which 
would require $227 million in Federal 
funds. It is estimated that the $90 mil- 
lion provided in the bill before the House 
wil provide grants for 900 projects. 

Grants are made to municipalities 
sponsoring such projects. The maximum 
grant to a single municipality is 30 per- 
cent of the cost of the project or $600,- 
000, whichever is smaller. In the case of 
multimunicipal projects, the grant is 
based on each community’s share of the 
project cost, under the 30 percent or 
$600,000 limitation, but the maximum 
grant for the overall project may not 
exceed $2.4 million. 

NEED COOPERATIVE APPROACH 


There is no doubt that the problem 
is worsening as a direct result of popu- 
lation and industrial growth. More peo- 
ple, more industry, and new technologi- 
cal developments are creating more 
water pollution. The results are ap- 
parent in the increasing number and 
scope of fish kills, the vast water areas 
being closed to recreation, the growing 
concern over the mass of pollutants 
reaching city water supplies, and indus- 
try’s search for new locations where 
there is ample and suitable water. 


In the last half century, this has truly 


become a national problem of the first 
magnitude. Individual communities are 
no longer able to cope with the problem 
and are not equipped to undertake the 
large-scale planning necessary to clean 
up the rivers and streams which have no 
regard for city or State lines. A con- 
centrated effort by Federal, State, and 
local governments, and industry itself is 
necessary if we are to stop pollution 
and prevent future pollution of this pre- 
cious resource. 
POLLUTION OF UNDERGROUND WATER 


We need to know a great deal more 
about pollution of our underground 
water supply, a problem of increasing 
importance to individual homeowners 
and city governments as well. The 
specific contaminants need to be iden- 
tified and means found to reduce the 
occurrence of such pollution. 

Research on the increasingly complex 
problem of water pollution has been ex- 
panded and we hope that more can be 
done. We no longer have a choice in 
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this matter—the job must be done now. 
Our choices are limited to the best ways 
and means of getting it done. 

PUBLIC WELFARE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Chairman, we are all aware that 
there has been growing discontent over 
the operation of some of our public 
welfare programs. Despite our ever- 
changing social problems, there has been 
no major change in our public welfare 
laws in the past 27 years. 

It has long been recognized that 
abuses have crept into the programs and 
that the programs themselves have often 
become self-defeating. Instead of mov- 
ing people off welfare rolls, they have 
actually tended to make them more de- 
pendent on the monthly welfare checks. 
It has become increasingly clear that 
money alone will not solve many of the 
problems of our changing society and 
that the problems today are very differ- 
ent from those of the 1930’s when these 
programs were inaugurated. 

INCREASE IN ADC CASES 


The number of needy persons receiving 
old-age assistance has been declining 
steadily as a result of the extended cov- 
erage and increased protection offered 
under the Social Security Act. On the 
other hand, public assistance programs 
for dependent children have grown 
rapidly in spite of the fact that the so- 
cial security insurance system provides 
benefits for a large share of widowed 
mothers and children. 

In 1940, the reasons for qualification 
for aid to dependent children were: 
death of a parent, 41.6 percent; and ab- 
sence from the home, 30.3 percent. In 
1960, these figures had been reversed to 
death of a parent, 9.6 percent; and ab- 
sence from the home, 62.2 percent. 


EFFECTS OF FAMILY BREAKUP 


Family disorganization has become the 
major factor in the growth and size of 
public welfare programs. Family break- 
up through divorce, desertion, and sepa- 
ration, and the increase in illegitimate 
births have created serious public wel- 
fare problems. Hard core unemploy- 
ment in many areas and the migration 
of unskilled farmworkers from rural 
areas to big cities have also added to the 
problem. 

The primary responsibility, of course, 
is to provide support for the children 
when it is clearly established that neither 
parent is able to do so. In questioning 
witnesses concerning the administration 
of the program, emphasis is always 
placed on the welfare of the child, and 
properly so. It seems to me, however, 
that there is corresponding responsibility 
to be certain that the money is used each 
month for the support of the children. 

MUST BE USED FOR CHILDREN 


All of us agree that every possible ef- 
fort should be made to permit the chil- 
dren to grow up in a home environment. 
It was for this very purpose that the aid 
to dependent children was inaugurated. 
We also know, however, that the fact 
of parenthood does not automatically 
confer a sense of responsibility and that 
funds intended for the support of the 
children are not always used for this 
purpose. 
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The problems are obviously deeper 
than mere support of the dependent chil- 
dren. It is also clear that welfare checks 
do not solve these problems. In some 
cases, they may actually add to them. 
Unless there is a major reorientation of 
public welfare programs away from the 
dole and toward constructive services, 
the size and cost of the programs will in- 
crease year by year at every level of gov- 
ernment and they will eventually col- 
lapse of their own weight. 
NEW APPROACH OFFERS HOPE 


The public welfare amendments of 
1962, recently passed by the House, are 
an attempt to correct this situation. The 
new approach places emphasis on the 
provision of services to help families be- 
come self-supporting rather than de- 
pendent upon welfare checks. The bill 
also provides broader authority to the 
States to permit great flexibility in tak- 
ing action against abuses. 

The success of this effort to redirect 
our welfare programs will depend in 
good measure on the administration at 
the local, State, and Federal levels. 

Relaxation of Federal controls and 
encouragement of greater flexibility in 
State programs place greater responsi- 
bility on State administrators. We can 
only hope that this is the beginning of a 
concentrated effort at every level to di- 
rect public welfare programs away from 
relief and toward rehabilitation. 

PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Turning to the Office of Education, 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to comment briefly 
on the reference in our report to pay- 
ments to school districts in the area im- 
mediately surrounding Washington, D.C. 
For some years, there have been pro- 
posals to change the basic law in such 
a way as to make reasonable adjust- 
ments in these payments. Despite the 
merits of these suggestions, no action 
has been taken by the Congress. In or- 
der to keep faith with the schools de- 
serving of this assistance, we have no 
alternative but to provide the full $282,- 
322,000 required to meet 100 percent of 
entitlements for 1963. 

Public Laws 815 and 874, the so-called 
impacted areas bills, were passed in 
recognition of Federal responsibility to 
school districts clearly faced with an 
added burden as a direct result of Fed- 
eral activity which increased school 
population while reducing local tax in- 
come. When the problem is created or 
aggravated by the Federal Government, 
justice demands that the Federal Gov- 
ernment accept responsibility for as- 
sisting parents and local communities 
in providing for the education of their 
children. 

HELP OR HINDRANCE? x 

I do not think it was ever the inten- 
tion of Congress that fulfillment of this 
serious Federal responsibility should 
result in a windfall for the nearby coun- 
ties in the District of Columbia area. 
Has the employment offered by the Fed- 
eral Government in this area reduced 
the sources of tax revenue? Has it de- 
creased the tax base? These are the 
questions that must be answered in jus- 
tification of Federal aid to these school 
districts. 
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I can assure you that there are many 
communities in the Nation and many in 
the State of Minnesota that would wel- 
come the employment opportunities at 
the salary levels available in this area 
without demanding still further hand- 
outs from the Treasury. 

COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA INCOME 


A comparison of the 1959 per capita 
income figures, the most recent available 
from the Bureau of the Census, clearly 
indicates that military and governmental 
activity in many areas tends to improve 
income. Although no figures are avail- 
able for 1962, it is certainly to be ex- 
pected that per capita income has im- 
proved in California and in the nearby 
suburban areas of Washington. Even if 
there has been a comparable increase in 
Minnesota, the spread is worth noting 
when we talk about the alleged hardship 
Federal employment has caused for 
areas of California and for suburban 
Washington. 

The Bureau of Census figures for 1959 
on per capita income are as follows: 
Minnesota, $1,733; California, $2,308. 
The comparable figures for the nearby 
cities and counties are: Montgomery 
County, Md., $2,949; Prince Georges 
County, Md. $2,151; Arlington County, 
Va., $3,056; Fairfax County, Va., $2,390; 
and Alexandria, Va., $2,500. 

The implications do not need elabora- 
tion, but the figures hardly indicate that 
large-scale Government employment 
impairs the ability of citizens to support 
their schools. 


AREA SCHOOL PAYMENTS 


The following tables show the extent 
of Federal expenditures for school pur- 
poses in the metropolitan area: 

Actual and estimated entitlements under 
Public Law 874 of school districts in the 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, fiscal 
yin 1961, 1962, and 1963 (as of Feb. 21, 
1 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 

School district year 1961 | year 1962 | year 1963 
actual esti- esti- 

mated ! | mated ? 


e eee County, 
EA RA $2, 453, 290/$2, 596, 87082, 594, 435 


2, 276, 300) 2, 411, 850 2, 411, 810 
651, 220 „495| 649, 580 
1, 531, 835 1, 562, 615 1, 563, 235 
Fairfax County, Va.. 3, 635, 914| 3, 678, 150| 3, 677, 590 
Falls Church ‘ity, Va. 115, 221 90. 530 99, 405 
eee 180, 508} 180, 201 


8 City, Va. 
Arlington County, Va. 


1 Estimates; 92 percent of full entitlement. 

3 Estimates; 81 percent of full entitlement. 
Summary of construction aid under Public 

Law 815 of school districts in the Wash- 

ington, D.C., metropolitan area, fiscal years 

1961, 1962, and 1963 (as of Feb. 21, 1962) 


i 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
School district 5 1961 | year 1962 | year 1963 
‘tual esti- esti- 
mated! | mated! 


sai? yaa County, 


* City, Va. 
Arlington County, * 
Fairfax 8 e 
Falls Church City, Va. 
Fairfax City, va 


1 Estimates based upon data submitted by applicant 
schema by a reduction factor: 8 not proc- 
y Office of Education as of Fe 
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PRESIDENT ASKS CUTBACK 


The President has recommended a cut- 
back in the rate of payment in these 
areas. These proposals are still before 
the legislative committees of the House 
and Senate which have primary jurisdic- 
tion over the matter. The law, as orig- 
inally enacted in 1950, excluded the 
surrounding suburban areas by limiting 
entitlement to children whose parents 
were employed within the State of the 
impacted school districts. 

Because of problems arising at military 
installations where parents of federally 
connected children crossed State lines 
for employment in an adjoining commu- 
nity, remedial language was included in 
the 1953 appropriation bill. It was ob- 
viously intended to deal with particular 
problems on a limited scale, but when the 
provision was written into the basic law 
in the next year, it opened the gates to 
the surrounding area. To permit this 
costly mistake to continue is a potential 
threat to the program itself and a dis- 
service to the schools actually deserving 
of more assistance under the intent of 
the law. 


STRENGTHEN STATISTICAL SERVICES 


In considering salaries and expenses 
for the Office of Education, the commit- 
tee again emphasizes the importance of 
strengthening educational statistics and 
expresses a strong desire that primary 
attention be directed to this area. Any- 
one familiar with the hodgepodge of 
conflicting, inadequate, and inaccurate 
statistics upon which Congress has fre- 
quently been asked to base policy deci- 
sions will share in this sentiment. 

The Office of Education was created to 
collect meaningful statistics which would 
aid the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient school systems. Too often this 
major purpose has been relegat d to the 
status of a fringe activity with the result 
that the statistics are useless to school 
administrators and to the Congress. 


SCHOOL BOARD COOPERATION 


During our questioning, we were also 
assured that greater efforts will be made 
to cooperate more closely with local 
school boards, the elected officials who 
accept primary responsibility in the 
name of parents in the operation of our 
schools. These are, after all, the men 
and women most intimately concerned 
with the increasingly serious problems 
of school support. 

To ignore them is to do real violence 
to the principle of local control, a prin- 
ciple to which even the most ardent ad- 
vocate of Federal programs pays recog- 
nition. 

A BALANCED BILL 

Although it has been possible to dis- 
cuss only a few of the many facets of 
the bill before us, I would recommend 
that any member or citizen interested in 
more detailed discussion of these and 
other programs examine the record of 
our hearings. The statements of wit- 
nesses and the questioning by members 
are an indication of the thorough job 
done by the subcommittee. The fact 
that our recommendations have been ac- 
cepted unanimously by the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is another meas- 
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ure of our efforts to bring an acceptable 
bill before you. 

I commend the bill to the House as a 
reasonable measure which attempts to 
strike a proper balance between needs 
and the resources available. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to make several points here which 
I think should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

As far as the Office of Education is 
concerned, it is noteworthy that on April 
1 of this year we are to have a complete 
reorganization of that body. Last year 
at this time, in April of 1961, the Of- 
fice of Education produced a document 
known as “A Federal Education Agency 
of the Future.” At that time they cited 
in their 56-page report the particular 
needs for Federal participation in vari- 
ous areas of local education. That docu- 
ment recommended a review of teacher 
preparation, curriculum, textbooks—in 
other words, the complete gamut of the 
educational operation. 

We now see a broad step in that direc- 
tion. Commissioner McMurrin testify- 
ing before the subcommittee made the 
following statement, and I would like to 
quote this, because while they do not call 
for funds in this bill it is obvious they 
are readying their bureaucratic machine 
for the onslaught. 

Speaking before the Appropriations 
e aria Commissioner McMurrin 
said: 

In reciting briefly some of the activities 
of the Office I wish by no means to convey 
the impression that what we are doing is 
sufficient or complete when judged by the 
requirements of our times. Quite the con- 
trary is true, since our contributions and 
services in many cases underscore more and 
broader needs than those we are meeting 
and our progress frequently points to new 
measures of assistance that are essential to 
upgrade education. Our difficulties now 
quite frankly stem from fragmented ap- 
proaches in many cases dictated by tradition 
or the specificity of authorizations which 
sharply limit the scope of our functions. 


He goes on to outline a brand new 
plan of reorganization calling for the 
establishment of three major bureaus 
within the Office of Education, specifi- 
cally the Bureau of Research, the Bureau 
of International Education, and the 
Bureau for Educational Assistance. 

Make no mistake about it, the plans 
are well laid to launch the Office of Edu- 
cation into a brand new effort to bring 
about Federal aid to education and more 
power and more participation of the 
Federal Government in our local school 
districts. 

Dr. Homer Babbidge, until recently 
associated with the Office of Education, 
also spoke before the subcommittee in 
support of the appropriation. He said: 

The chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor has recently indicated 
that total Federal expenditures affecting 
education now run to some $2.5 billion per 
year and he has asked a subcommittee to 
undertake a thorough canvass of these pro- 
grams. 

The plain fact of the matter is that we 
don’t know how much Federal money is 
being spent in schools and colleges or what 
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practices and policies characterize these pro- 
. As a consequence, we do not have a 
clear picture of what they are accomplish- 
ing, whether it be good or bad. In higher 
education, there seems to be widespread 
agreement that the net effect of 
Federal programs is good, but that the un- 
evenness of Federal programs and the in- 
consistencies that derive from scattered 
responsibility are potentially troublesome 
matters. 


The pattern of congressional responsi- 
bility for higher education is as unclear 
to most people as the pattern of execu- 
tive responsibility. We now have some 
46 separate agencies of the executive 
branch administering programs that af- 
fect higher education, and in the House 
of Representatives we have at least a 
dozen different committees that pass 
judgment on essentially educational leg- 
islation and appropriations thereunder. 

One of the statements that Dr. Bab- 
bidge made, I thought to be rather hu- 
morous. I know the gentlemen on the 
committee have endeavored to do some- 
thing about it in section 904 of this bill. 
It is the following: 

One of the great values of a strong Fed- 
eral educational agency would be its abil- 
ity to withstand the claims of special 
interest groups. 


But what has happened? We see the 
National Education Association and 
many other groups who are pushing the 
idea of Federal aid to education becom- 
ing the major beneficiary in these Fed- 
eral educational grants. The Committee 
on Education and Labor in its hearings 
of last summer showed where a great 
amount of this grant money is going. 
You will find it goes to many of the 
groups and associations who lobbied for 
this bill. The National Education Asso- 
ciation comes in for the lion’s share. 
These groups are all lobbying for more 
aid to education, for more involvement 
of the Federal Government. 

It is rather interesting because you 
gentlemen in section 904 evidently have 
faced up to this problem, but in doing a 
little bit of investigation on my own I 
think probably the amendment should 
be more extensive than you have it, be- 
cause on page 149 of our hearings of last 
summer, for example, you show a grant 
of $243,272 to the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development and 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. Now, that group is not registered 
with the House as a lobbyist. I have 
checked it. It is listed in the telephone 
book, however, at 1201 16th Street, tele- 
phone AD 4-4848. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Well, that particular or- 
ganization, I think, happens to be part 
of the National Education Association. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is the very 
point. When I called them up they said, 
“National Education Association,” but 
they would not, it is my understanding, 
come under section 904. Further check- 
ing you see the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. They are not regis- 
tered with the House. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is that not also a part of 
the National Education Association? 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Les, but they do 
not list it that way in their grant. 

Mr. LAIRD. It is not listed as a de- 
partment? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The NEA is sepa- 
rate, and these are all separate entities 
that receive grants under title VII that 
would not be subject to your amend- 
ment. Audiovisual instruction—I could 
not find where this agency was, so I 
called the NEA, and I said, “Could I have 
the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction?” The grant shows the name 
of Anna L. Hyer. So when the secretary 
answered; I asked for Anna L. Hyer. The 
lady said she was up in New Jersey at- 
tending a convention. 

The Modern Language Association 
comes in for a sizable number of grants. 
All of these organizations are the very 
ones that are coming before the Con- 
gress consistently asking for more Fed- 
eral funds and then they are receiving 
the major grants. I think the commit- 
tee is to be commended in taking a step 
in the right direction to see that those 
lobbying before the Congress are not re- 
ceiving awards and research grants un- 
der this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the Ap- 
propriations Committee sort of snowed 
some of us under this year with five 
volumes of hearings. That makes a 
pretty heavy weekend of work, and I 
did not get the hearings read as well 
as I should. 

We have had some discussion of ap- 
propriations for behavioral studies. I 
wonder if there is anything in the hear- 
ings relative to a previous expenditure 
of some $89,000 for a study of behavioral 
cocktail parties? Did the committee by 
any chance get a report on what hap- 
pened to this study? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, we were very 
pleased that the gentleman brought this 
matter to our attention. We imme- 
diately took this up with the Public 
Health Service, and I understand the 
project has been discontinued. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, is the report 
available, does the gentleman know? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, there was no re- 
port made. It was discontinued, per- 
haps as a result of your calling attention 
to it, anyway the NIH admitted it 
turned out to be a rather poor project. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I appreciate that. 
Now, while the gentleman is on his feet, 
I wonder if there has been any report 
available on another subject. I believe 
there was an original grant of some 
$33,000 to an institution or individual 
in Israel for a study of the intraper- 
sonal, interpersonal relationship of hus- 
band and wife. Has there been any 
report on that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We have a prelim- 
inary report and we have been told by 
some of the best psychiatrists in the 
country that this is one of the really 
good projects going, in the world now, in 
the field of psychiatry. 

Mr. GROSS. When the full report is 
made and when the gentleman from 
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Rhode Island receives it—when it is 
snowing or raining or something and we 
do not have anything else to do—I would 
like to sit down and discuss the impor- 
tance of this report with the gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman would 
not want to go to Israel to take a look 
at it? 

Mr. GROSS. No; I would not care to 
do that. Ican save the taxpayers money 
by reading the report. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand there is 
some $50 million in the bill above the 
spending of last year for impacted 
schools. Is that approximately correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, there is $59 million more 
than has been appropriated for 1962, 
thus far. 

Mr. GROSS. Over and above the 
spending for the same purpose last year; 
is that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
tell me why this has been increased by 
$59 million? i 

Mr. FOGARTY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, because of the formula 
that Congress voted last year, and be- 
cause of the defense activities in these 
areas which make these areas eligible to 
receive this aid. We have nothing to do 
with that on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. When the Congress votes the 
authorization, we follow the formula, 
and that is the way it came out. 

Mr. GROSS. Isit not true that some 
of these defense installations are being 
phased out and closed? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Ifthe gentleman will 
yield, some are being phased out, and 
some are being increased. We are spend- 
ing more in defense this year than we 
spent last year, and we are going to 
spend more next year. I think it is going 
to increase instead of decreasing. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sorry to hear the 
gentleman say that. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from Iowa 
has made reference to the increase in 
spending this year over last year. May 
I point out to the gentleman that this 
bill carries $50,029,000 more than the 
budget estimate for this year. And the 
committee has gone over the budget 
estimate by $8 million in construction. 

Mr. FOGARTY. If the gentleman 
will yield, that is right. 

Mr. BOW. This is not only over what 
they spent last year, this is over and 
above the budget request? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. We 
gave them just what they were entitled 
to, and not one dime more. As long as 
this program is authorized by Congress, 
I hope that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will keep its word to these school 
districts and appropriate 100 percent 
of what Congress has said they are en- 
titled to. ; 
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Mr. GROSS. In the gentleman’s 
hearings I noticed a good many pages 
of grants to foreign universities for re- 
search projects. 

Mr.FOGARTY. If the gentleman will 
yield, which ones is the gentleman refer- 
ring to now? 

Mr.GROSS. International grants. 

Mr.FOGARTY. Are they in the Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what 
funds are used, but they are in your 
hearings, and there is a long list of 
them. Why are we spending this kind 
of money in so-called developed coun- 
tries which have money, and whose pros- 
perity is greater than our own at the 
present time? Why are we spending 
this kind of money on research grants 
in many of these countries? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This has nothing to 
do with foreign aid. This is research. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it is a form of for- 
eign aid. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not think they 
are spending half enough. I think we 
ought to double this, because we have 
some real good investigators and scien- 
tists in foreign countries who can help 
you and me stay on this earth a little 
while longer. The reason that many of 
us are alive today is because of the re- 
search carried on in some foreign 
country. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there nothing recip- 
rocal in the exchange of information? 
Why should we attempt to finance re- 
search all over the world for almost every 
purpose? 

Mr. FOGARTY. If the gentleman will 
yield further; yes, there is reciprocity. 
We get the results of their investiga- 
tions, as they get the results of our re- 
search. It is one of the best programs 
we have, and I think it is one of the 
best ways of making friends. I think it 
is better than the foreign aid program. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, it may be better 
than the foreign aid program, but we 
also have the foreign aid program and 
apparently it is going to continue until 
it bankrupts this country or helps bank- 
rupt it. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I will say to the gentle- 
man that this is discussed on page 88 
of the hearings at which point we went 
into the consideration of the economics 
of the countries receiving medical re- 
search grants. I think the gentleman 
will note that I pressed the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health very 
strongly on this particular point, because 
it seemed to me that in many areas they 
were giving grants to countries that were 
perfectly well able to finance this kind 
of work themselves. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the point I am 
trying to make. 

Mr. LAIRD. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health has stated 
that this whole policy will be reviewed 
and that consideration will be given to 
discontinuing these grants. 
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I would like the gentleman to read the 
testimony on pages 88 and 89, where I 
went into this thoroughly. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. And while the 
gentleman is on his feet I am curious 
to know about this. Beginning on page 
1574 of the hearings, part III, there is a 
long list of applicants. These are with 
reference to grants to universities in this 
country. This says “applicant, type of 
institution,” and then the heading is 
“Discipline.” I am curious to know what 
discipline means in this connection. 

Mr. LAIRD. These are fields of medi- 
cal science. They are referred to as 
“discipline.” I think it would have been 
better if the heading had been “Fields of 
Medical Science,” or “Fields of Medical 
Specialties.” That is what it means. 

Mr. GROSS. I am just curious to 
know what the word means. Is it a 
medical term, or what is it? 

Mr. LAIRD. It is generally used in 
medicine. It is a specific field of study. 

Mr. GROSS. The United States has 
had nutritional teams going out at the 
rate of $75 and $100 per diem, plus ex- 
penses, to a number of countries over the 
world. What benefit has come to us from 
the studies that these nutritional teams 
and their staffs have made in all these 
countries, some of them underdeveloped, 
some of them developed countries? 

Mr. LAIRD. I think we have had a 
little bit too much of that, I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Iowa. 
Expenditures for foreign travel do not 
have the kind of controls that I believe 
are necessary. I went into that in the 
hearings, also, and discussed it at some 
length. I think we are spending too 
much money in that area. I tried to de- 
velop that very thoroughly in the 
hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman from Wisconsin say that we 
are spending too much money in this 
field and I hope it will be ended promptly. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that this bill will put some 5,400 more 
individuals on the payroll and increase 
the Federal aid to education by millions 
of dollars above even the budget figures, 
I cannot support the bill in its present 
form. I am certainly not opposed to 
research in the afflictions that beset hu- 
mans but this bill goes beyond reason 
and into too many other fields. It is not 
within the capacity of the American 
taxpayer to continue many of these pro- 
grams in the amounts for which ap- 
propriations have been made and are 
being proposed here today. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr; Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. MAT- 
THEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida, the Honorable CHARLES 
BENNETT, in regards to the Yerkes Pri- 
mate Laboratory at Orange Park, Fla. 
This great laboratory should be kept 
where it is. Federal funds should not be 
used to move it. The climate, facilities, 
and the cooperation of the local com- 
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munity have made possible the great 
work of this institution. The University 
of Florida has a close working associa- 
tion with the laboratory at Orange Park, 
and the research conducted there has 
been of national significance. 

The Yerkes Laboratory has been vital 
to the economic life of Orange Park, Fla., 
for many years. This fine community is 
united in its determination to do every- 
thing possible to keep this great facility. 
They deserve the right to keep it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. EL- 
LIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill, H.R. 10904, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare for the fiscal year- 1963; I rise, 
too, Mr. Chairman, to commend and 
congratulate the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarry] and members of 
his subcommittee for the fine job that 
they have done on this bill and for the 
fine job that they do year after year as 
they bring this annual Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill to the House. 

I find the work of this subcommittee 
is always scholarly and factual. 

As the author of a substantial por- 
tion of the legislation funded by this 
bill, I would like to comment upon cer- 
tain aspects of the bill. I was glad to 
see that the committee forcefully and 
correctly stated on page 7 of the report, 
with reference to the Rural Library 
Services Act that “This program has 
developed into one of the best programs 
of the Federal Government.” The bill 
carries 87½ million for the library pro- 
gram which is the total amount au- 
thorized for this year. This is a far 
cry from the day in 1950, when we failed 
to pass the Library Services Act by a 
record vote in the House. 

It is a far cry from the early years 
of the act when we could almost never 
get anything like the full authorized ap- 
propriations. Yet, the rural library 
services program has, in fact, developed 
into one of the best programs of the 
Federal Government, and it is one that 
the House of Representatives itself can 
be proud of. Library programs in the 
Nation are, of course, growing and I 
agree with the committee that it is now 
time that the legislative committee look 
into the needed library situations that 
exist in other areas all around the 
country. I, myself, was very surprised 
to learn just a few years ago that library 
facilities in American junior and ele- 
mentary schools are almost nonexistent. 
There is much that yet needs to be done 
in connection with providing books for 
the American people. I often like to 
think that man has built nothing that 
has outlived books. When television 
came on 10 or 15 years ago, there were 
many who said that television would 
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supplant the use of the library. Such is 
not the case. The American people are 
using their libraries much more now 
than they did 10 or even 5 years ago. 

I have always supported and worked 
for vocational education, and I am happy 
to see that this bill increases the prac- 
tical nurses training program from $4 
million to $5 million, which is the maxi- 
mum amount authorized by the basic 
legislation and thereby adds $1 million 
to the overall appropriation for voca- 
tional education for this year. 

The bill before us includes about $230 
million for educational activities under 
the National Defense Education Act and 
among other things adds about $15 mil- 
lion to the amount appropriated for 
loans for college students. This student 
loan program has been eminently suc- 
cessful. Just a few days ago, it was called 
to my attention that a study had been 
made of 30,246 borrowers, and the study 
found that in about 90 percent of the in- 
stances the loans to students of ability 
and ambition had meant the difference 
of whether or not they could obtain a 
college education. I am happy to note 
that the committee took note of the fact 
that eminent witnesses before the com- 
mittee stated that the National Defense 
Education Act “has contributed more to 
education in this Nation than any other 
recently enacted program.” 

The bill also carries funds for the ex- 
pansion of teaching in the education of 
our mentally retarded children and ex- 
pansion of teaching in the education of 
the deaf and an increase of about $812 
million for grants to the States, on a 
matching basis, for rehabilitating the 
physically and mentally handicapped 
people of America. As one of the au- 
thors of Public Law 565 in 1955, I am 
proud to see that we as a nation are pro- 
ceeding to our goal of doubling the num- 
ber of people who can be rehabilitated to 
employment. My recollection is that in 
the year 1955, we were rehabilitating 60,- 
000 in this country. With the money 
provided by this bill, it is estimated that 
in the year 1963 we will rehabilitate about 
110,000. This is a program in which the 
Government receives approximately $10 
in return for every $1 spent on the pro- 
gram itself. There are other programs 
with which I have been closely associated 
that are included in this bill. 

I again want to congratulate the com- 
mittee on the fine job it has done. This 
very afternoon the Alabama League of 
Municipalities is meeting in Mobile, Ala., 
and I was one of the speakers invited 
to attend that meeting. I wanted very 
badly to be in Mobile, but my deep con- 
cern for these programs with which I 
have been so closely connected through- 
out my congressional service impelled me 
to be here this afternoon and to make 
this statement about them, and in their 
behalf. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, in read- 
ing the Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation hearings I have been in- 
trigued by some of the inconsistencies 
that have occurred here in the past 
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month. At the outset I want to con- 
gratulate the able chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty], and the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, [Mr. Larnol, for the out- 
standing job they have done in cross- 
examining representatives of the 
Executive. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
subcommittee’s ranking minority mem- 
ber a question. In reading the hearings 
I find that the chairman questioned Sec- 
retary Ribicoff in regard to a directive by 
the President of the United States last 
October. As a result of that directive, 
the Department reserved certain funds 
that were passed by the Congress in last 
year’s budget. The administration 
asked the Department to set aside and 
not spend $116 million of its appropri- 
ated budgetary funds. A good portion of 
this money came from the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

In addition, it is my understanding 
that last year the other body reduced the 
budget for this particular agency by 
$500,000. In the questioning, Mr. Fo- 
GARTY said: 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Secretary, I think we 
ought to be spending $100 million instead of 
$28 million. I think they could and should 
grow at a faster pace. But you even cut 
them back $500,000 in 1962. That makes it 
all the more difficult. 

Secretary RICO. Of course, we try to 
plan these things out on a 5-year basis. 
There is a sense of reality that we have to 
work with and we work with the Budget 
Bureau in trying to accomplish this, and 
anticipating what the problems are. We try 
to develop an overall budget. 

into account the entire budget, I 
think the President has treated the Depart- 
ment fairly well overall. 

Mr. FoGarty. I just don’t happen to agree 
with the President on this. You have held 
in reserves $500,000-odd and the Senate had 
already cut it over $500,000. That was a big 
blow to the enforcement of the food and 
drug laws when we ought to be expanding 
instead of going the other way. 

Just consider the cost of medical quackery 
to the Nation. I think we could spend five 
times the amount of money on this type of 
work, and it would save untold millions of 
dollars to people who are being sold worth- 
less things by quacks. I think we will get 
more money back than we spend. 


I think it was only 2 or 3 weeks ago 
that the President of the United States 
sent a message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and used these very words 
almost verbatim in asking for an accel- 
erated program for food, drug, and cos- 
metic law enforcement in this country. 
I am a bit confused. I would like to 
have the minority member of the com- 
mittee tell me and tell the House what 
has transpired here. Why did the ad- 
ministration in October of last year ask 
that this money be reserved? As a re- 
sult, it was not spent and, yet, 4 weeks 
ago the administration came here and 
said that there was a desperate need in 
this country to protect the citizens 
against medical quackery and impossible 
drug claims. Would the gentleman an- 
swer that question? 

Mr. LAIRD. The question the gentle- 
man propounds is a rather difficult one 
to answer. It is hard for me to explain 
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the position of the administration on 
this particular item. It is true that the 
amount of money which we made avail- 
able last year was below the budget esti- 
mate of the administration because the 
other body cut $1,500,000 from the Food 
and Drug Administration. In confer- 
ence, we resolved this difference and 
came up with a figure which was $500,000 
below the amount that was asked for in 
the original budget. The House had 
appropriated the full amount. Now the 
President has frozen for the Food and 
Drug Administration in the area of sal- 
aries and expenses a total of $903,000 in 
the fiscal year 1962. It seems to me it 
is about time we started looking at 
actions and comparing those actions 
with the words because we have had a 
lot of words, but we have not had any 
action. I think this is a very good case 
in point, and I believe the administra- 
tion made a serious mistake in not fol- 
lowing through with actions and in sim- 
ply relying only on words in the area of 
the food and drug law enforcement. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
quoting just what I said in the RECORD 
and with due deference to the Secretary, 
I would like to point out that on yester- 
day $272,000 was released by the admin- 
istration for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration which will allow them to hire 
58 additional persons between now and 
June 30. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to state to 
the gentleman, however, that the figure 
which I used took into consideration the 
release the day before this bill was com- 
ing up, and that has to do with the 
$243,000. But the figure which I used 
of $903,000 took into consideration the 
release of yesterday. 

Mr. CONTE. That is right. The over- 
all figure was $1,146,000. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct and the 
reserve as of this very minute is $903,000. 

Mr. CONTE. And I think this hold- 
ing back of $1,146,000 has worked to the 
detriment of the citizens of the United 
States. 

Let me refer to the President’s mes- 
sage, where it was said that: 

We need this because we are going to have 
to strengthen factory inspection authority of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 


I ask the administration: How are you 
going to strengthen factory inspec- 
tion throughout the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration if you insist on a reserve of 
$1,146,000? 

Second, require new drugs and ther- 
apeutic devices be proved effective as 
well as safe. How can you prove new 
drugs and therapeutic devices to be ef- 
fective as well as safe if you are asking 
that particular agency not to spend 
$1,146,000 of its operating funds? 

Third, require cosmetics be proved safe 
before marketing. There again this pro- 
gram is jeopardized because the ad- 
ministration asks the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to re- 
serve $1,146,000. 
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Fourth, increased ability to stop illicit 
sale of barbiturates and habit-forming 
stimulant drugs. Again I ask, how can 
this be done if you are asking the Sec- 
retary to withhold from his enforcement 
program $1,146,000? 

I ask what fairness there is in your 
asking the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to withhold funds be- 
cause your budget is in trouble, and then 
come up here and cover up with a mes- 
sage such as was sent to us a short time 
ago? I just hope it will not happen 
again. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, during the time I have 
served on this subcommittee we have 
had very pleasant associations with the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL]. This is the last time Mr. 
MarsHALL will be serving on this sub- 
committee as we bring a bill to the 
floor of the House, since he decided not 
to seek reelection in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Minnesota. 

FRED MARSHALL has made a real con- 
tribution not only to the work of the 
House Committee on Appropriations but 
also to the entire House of Representa- 
tives. I consider him a very close per- 
sonal friend for whom I have the high- 
est regard and deepest admiration. FRED 
MARSHALL always spoke his mind in com- 
mittee, letting the chips fall where they 
would on any issue. He spoke from the 
heart. He has made a particularly fine 
contribution to the work of the Indian 
health service and I feel that the in- 
fluence he has had on the Indian health 
program in this country will be felt for 
a long time. 

My hat is off to FRED MARSHALL, of Min- 
nesota. I regret that this is the last bill 
of this subcommittee we will bring to 
the floor of the House with him a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I concur 
in the remarks of my colleague from 
Wisconsin concerning our colleague from 
Minnesota. 

I take this time, however, for the pur- 
pose of asking a question. Am I correct 
in calculating that there are 5,000 new 
jobs funded in this bill over the level of 
last year? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is in the ap- 
propriation for Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. JONAS. The figure is 5,441 new 
jobs over last year. Is that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. - 

Mr. JONAS. For the second time 
now in 2 weeks we have had appro- 
priation bills in here funding thousands 
of new jobs over the levels in effect last 
year. Assuming that these 5,441 new 
jobs will cost in annual salary an aver- 
age of $5,000 a year, which is on the 
low side, it means we are adding $27 
million a year to the payroll costs for 
new Federal employees. We did the 
same thing last week in the Department 
of Interior appropriation bill when we 
increased the jobs in that department 
by 3,000 over th- previous year, after 
having increased those jobs by 2,000 last 
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year over the year before—an increase 
of personnel for the Department of In- 
terior 5,000 jobs in just 2 years. 

The record shows that in 1961 the 
Federal Government put on the payroll 
nearly 100,000 new employees at an an- 
nual payroll cost of nearly $500 million 
a year. 

I ask the members of the committee, 
How long are we going to continue to 
add to the Federal bureaucracy which 
already threatens to break the backs of 
the taxpayers of the United States? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his statement and add 
to it that apparently he has not included 
bod fringe benefits that go with those 
jobs. 

Mr. JONAS. I am not counting gov- 
ernment contributions to the health or 
retirement programs. I am counting 
nothing at all except the annual sal- 
aries. I for one believe that we have a 
big enough bureaucracy to run the Fed- 
eral Government without continuing to 
add thousands a year to the Federal 
payroll. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to say to the 
gentleman the figures he uses are ab- 
solutely correct. The increases in this 
bill for the Social Security Administra- 
tion alone are 1,748 new jobs, most of 
which are financed through the social 
security trust fund. In the area of the 
National Institutes of Health and the 
Public Health Service, there are 2,094 
jobs. 

May I also state that the money in this 
bill does not include all of the funding 
in the social security welfare program. 
For the fiscal year 1963 the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House, about 
a week or two ago, reported to the floor 
of this House a bill for which we did not 
include the funds, which will add to this 
bill, over and above the budget estimate, 
a total of $160 million. This came about 
by changing the rate in the lower sec- 
tions of the welfare budgets from $24.80 
to $29 of the first $35 of State payments 
for old age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to the totally and permanently dis- 
abled, and so forth. This did not in- 
crease the benefit to any welfare recip- 
ient any place in the United States, but 
it will add to this bill in the Senate. The 
gentleman from North Carolina and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin opposed that 
bill. But you are still going to have to 
add this amount. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for that contribution. 

What I got up here to discuss, how- 
ever, is the growing tendency on the part 
of the Congress to go along with the 
employees and even going beyond the 
administration in increasing Federal 
employees and even going beyond the 
administration’s requests in some in- 
stances. After having added between 
90,000 and 100,000 new employees to the 
Federal payroll in 1961, the new budget 
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that is now under consideration would 
add another 46,000 Federal employees. 
The bill presently under consideration 
goes even beyond the requests made by 
the President and department heads 
and adds 420 new jobs above the budget. 

Am I correct in that statement, I will 
ask the chairman of the subcommittee? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I will be delighted to 
answer the gentleman’s question. I am 
sorry it is not more. 

Mr. JONAS. I understand. All I want 
ta know is if I am correct. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. Most of those 
are in St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Mr. JONAS. Increases for new jobs 
are scattered throughout the bill and 
they add up to 5,441 new jobs and this is 
420 more than the administration asked 
for. I am going to vote to recommit this 
bill in order that the subcommittee can 
take another look at this fantastic in- 
crease in jobs. I would hope that the 
new positions could be reduced substan- 
tially because the money could better be 
spent in eradicating disease and in ex- 
panded services than in adding so many 
new employees to the Federal payroll. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time because I think the Recorp 
ought to show the testimony which the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare gave before our Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. I asked 
this question when he was making a 
statement about the money that was ap- 
propriated last year. This is my ques- 
tion to him: 

Do I understand that what Congress final- 
ly appropriated is not going to be spent? 
Either you asked for too much, or a curtail- 
ment that you have made now from the ap- 
propriated funds is not warranted. 

Secretary Ristcorr. We didn’t ask for too 
much. I mean the House voted much more 
than we asked for. The Senate voted much 
more than the House voted, and then there 
was a conference committee report and there 
was a certain amount curtailed in the final 
result. But what was made available was 
still much more than the House voted, which 
was more than we originally felt could be 
effectively spent. 

In other words, the question here is one 
of effectiveness. Money is important, but 
to me only money that is spent effectively is 
important, 


Now, in addition to what we have here, 
our committee is considering this ques- 
tion of the training of physicians, den- 
tists, and professional Public Health 
Service people, and I asked in our own 
committee whether the funds for this 
new project were in the budget and was 
told that the funds were there. I find 
now there is $34 million, but our bill, if 
it is passed by the House, calls for $134 
million, so there will be $100 million 
more that will come into play if that 
measure is passed by the House, because 
our committee has already favorably re- 
ported H.R. 4999. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to first echo the sentiments expressed so 
eloquently and forcefully by our rank- 
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ing Member, Mr. Lamp, in his opening 
remarks. Mr. Lamp is very knowledge- 
able on the subject matter at hand, is 
most searching in his interrogation of 
the witnesses, and a tireless worker on 
the subcommittee. I must say the 
same, of course, for our chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty], although I find 
myself in considerable disagreement 
with my chairman’s views on many of 
the figures arrived at in this bill. While 
we are in disagreement on many of the 
issues philosophically, he is a most 
agreeable gentleman with whom to 
disagree. 

I find myself, Mr. Chairman, in rather 
a perplexing situation on this subcom- 
mittee, for there are a number of en- 
actments of the Congress which I have 
not supported at the authorizing stage 
but feel compelled to appropriate funds 
to implement the will of the Congress. 

For example, just last week the Con- 
gress authorized a change in the formula 
for public welfare assistance grants to 
the States without my vote, but in a 
supplemental bill our Appropriations 
Committee will have to ante up the 
funds to implement this legislation. 

Again, in the area of education I have 
taken a position unalterably opposed to 
Federal aid to education, and I find in 
this bill considerable sums going for 
education. The Federal scholarship 
program under the National Defense 
Education Act is approaching a quarter 
of a billion dollar figure at $229,450,000. 
I did not support this legislative enact- 
ment. I have opposed several of the 
school construction measures coming 
before the Congress, and in this bill there 
is an item for $63,686,000 for assistance 
for school construction. The only area 
of Federal aid to education which I 
have supported is payments in lieu of 
taxes to school districts in federally im- 
pacted areas. This bill, as has been said 
before, increases the budget figure by 
$58 million to a total of $282,322,000. I 
am opposed to this increase because of 
the formula which gives so much to the 
area immediately surrounding the city 
of Washington, D.C., and I must say 
again parenthetically that I, along with 
Mr. Land, were only 2 out of a total 
of 30 Members of the House voting 
against this authorizing legislation a 
year or so ago. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some other 
areas where a member on this subcom- 
mittee is in a tight squeeze; for who 
wants to be against eradication of can- 
cer, tuberculosis, and the communicable 
diseases? All of us have compassion 
in our hearts for the crippled children 
and the disabled. Iam deeply concerned 
for those unfortunate people in our 
mental institutions, as well as those who 
are deaf and blind; and all the witnesses 
coming before our subcommittee make a 
good case for ever-increasing amounts 
to be appropriated to alleviate these 
conditions, but there is a limitation to 
the extent to which we can go. 

There is an item in this bill in the 
amount of $2,538,300,000 for grants to 
States for public assistance, and I 
should like to include at this point fig- 
ures showing the growth of this program 
since 1936 taken from the social security 
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bulletins issued through the year 1959, 
together with recent HEW testimony 
and estimates for 1962 and 1963. 


Growth of Federal grants for public assist- 
ance and child health and welfare 


Old-age Aid to 


All programs] assistance | dependent 
children 
Fiscal year 
ending 
June 30— 
1936...... , 586,000) $24,654,000) $2, 482. 000 
1937 149, 896, 000 124, 585,000) 14, 789, 000 
1940. 280, 812, 000 220, 448,000) 44, 669, 000 
1945... 420, 675,000 345, 738, 000| 60, 127, 000 
1950 1, 146, 195,000} 843, 161, 000 256, 087, 000 
1955 1, 455, 850, 000 920, 358, 000) 387, 600, 000 
1059 2, 009, 623, 000} 1, 135, 174, 000 630, 459, 000 
1902 2, 503, 700, 0001 1, 269, 900, 000) 865, 500, 000 
100. 2, 709, 300, 000}! 1, 287, 300, 000) 925, 300, 000 


1 Medical assistance for 
1962; $431,200,000, 1963, 

Mr. Chairman, our subcommittee 
chairman has said that the report comes 
to the House unanimously, and I would 
say this is so with considerable reser- 
vation on my part. I am quite well 
aware that my position on many of these 
items is distinctly a minority view, and 
I will say to the credit of our subcom- 
mittee chairman that he has given in on 
a number of items to those of us on the 
subcommittee who felt that either the 
budget figures or the chairman’s pro- 
posed figures were too high. 

Mr. Lamp pointed up in his opening 
remarks that the administration has held 
in reserve over $100 million appropriated 
in this bill last year, and that in effect 
makes the members of this subcommittee 
appear as though we were delinquent in 
scrutinizing carefully the Department’s 
requests last year. It is indeed embar- 
rassing to those of us who felt last year’s 
figures were too high, and there is no 
question in my mind but that holding 
these sums in reserve played a role in 
the final figures arrived at by the sub- 
committee when marking up this bill. 

I certainly would not want to trans- 
gress upon the time of the House to air 
my differences of opinion on each and 
every item in the bill for it would serve 
no good purpose here this afternoon. 
Suffice it to say, the growth in this ap- 
propriation bill in the last several years 
concerns me greatly. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say just a word about my good friend 
and colleague, FRED MARSHALL, of Minne- 
sota, who will be leaving the Congress at 
the end of this term. He not only has 
served with me on this subcommittee but 
also on the Agricultural Subcommittee on 
Appropriations. We have made several 
investigative trips together, and I have 
always found him to be a kind, consid- 
erate, amiable, and likable fellow. He 
is so conscientious and serious about his 
work, and we are going to miss a most 
valuable member of the Appropriations 
Committee. I am sure all of the Mem- 
bers of the House join me in this ap- 
praisal of our distinguished colleague; 
and we wish for him all the best of every- 
thing as he returns to his active pursuit 
of farming back in Minnesota. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Rhode 
Island for his part in bringing this 
health, education, and welfare bill to the 


ed an added $230,900,000, 
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floor at this time, and particularly for 
helping to see to it that an increase 
was made in the appropriation for 
cancer research. 

The scourge of cancer is universal, 
and the treatment for victims of this 
disease remained the same for almost 
1,300 years. Until the discovery of the 
roentgen ray the three methods of 
therapy prescribed by Paulus of Agea in 
the sixth century; namely catheriza- 
tion, cauterization and surgery were 
employed almost everywhere. 

Today modern methods of treatment 
are proving effective in curing cancer 
when discovered in its early stages and 
shows the value of intensified research. 

All of us know that research alone 
will help to decrease the number of vic- 
tims of this scourge—a scourge which is 
universal. One out of five people will 
learn of cancer directly or indirectly and 
about one out of twenty will die of it. 

Research must continue if more prog- 
ress is to be made against this universal 
enemy. The American Cancer Society 
is wagering an all-out war by alerting 
the public to the importance of early 
recognition of the disease, and by con- 
ducting a widescale research program. 

Throughout the country good people 
and good doctors are collaborating to 
help the people of thousands of com- 
munities combat the deadly effects of 
this illness when it is not identified 
early and treated properly. 

The appropriation for the ensuing 
years should continue to be substantial 
if the right kind of job is to be done, 
and the ultimate goal achieved. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to call to the attention of the 
House one valuable program being con- 
ducted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and contribu- 
tions being made to it in my district. 
We are all aware of the need to further 
language teaching in this country at a 
time when world events are so pressing. 
The problem lies in two areas—the 
teaching of strange, exotic languages 
known to few here, and the general 
teaching of languages more commonly 
used in world affairs. 

The National Defense Education Act 
made it possible to intensify this train- 
ing. The American Council of Learned 
Societies identified the languages in 
which trained persons were most needed 
by government, business, industry and 
education, through preparation of a list 
of 83 such languages. This list was 
later expanded to more than 100. 

The language development section of 
HEW turned to the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, long engaged in the educa- 
tion of missionaries, for experience in 
some of these tongues, particularly the 
African languages. Prof. William Wel- 
mers produced a brief course in Gio, 
which is spoken by approximately 100,- 
000 people in Liberia. Prof. Mau- 
rice Hohlfeld is doing a grammar of the 
Hausa language, principal tongue of 
Northern Nigeria and adjacent terri- 
tories. The Department is now negoti- 
ating for a project initiated by Prof. 
William J. Samarin for a preparation of 
a grammar of Sango, which is the lingua 
franca of the Central African Republic. 
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In the case of general language in- 
struction, the 1958 act authorized in title 
VI the preparation of new and advanced 
materials to train teachers. The Office 
of Education knew of the fine work be- 
ing done in the Glastonbury public 
schools under a strong director of cur- 
riculum, Mary P. Thompson, who had 
been active in regional and national for- 
eign language work and had successfully 
directed the preparation of teaching ma- 
terials for the elementary schools. 

The resulting contracts have produced 
new materials in French, German, Ital- 
ian, Russian, and Spanish, which have 
been put to use nationally with some 
125,000 beginning pupils. Four levels of 
the materials will be produced to make 
possible an unbroken, 4-year sequence of 
study in the high schools. The so-called 
Glastonbury materials are considered 
by National Defense Education Act ad- 
ministrators to be the most effective 
means yet found to improve the teaching 
in the schools and teacher training in 
the National Defense Education Act for- 
eign language institutes. 

Teachers, administrators, and pupils 
have been enthusiastic about this new 
approach to language teaching. With 
the use of records and tapes, this system 
is a welcome advance from the old con- 
ventional one-book method without ade- 
quate training aids. I think Congress 
should be aware of the improvements 
which its action brought about and of 
the splendid work done by the Glaston- 
bury schools in meeting this challenge. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to very cordially compliment the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations, Mr. Focarty, who 
has just submitted bill H.R. 10904 with 
accompanying report making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963. 

While there are other major points in 
this bill and report about which I would 
like to compliment Chairman FOGARTY 
and his committee for this unanimous 
report which accompanies the bill, at 
this time I especially compliment the 
committee on providing this House with 
a unanimous report which specifically 
sets forth action by the committee sub- 
mitting for approval of this House, their 
unanimous recommendation in report 
contained that the school districts 
throughout our Nation, commonly des- 
ignated as impacted school districts, 
shall get the estimated funds necessary 
to meet the full 100 percent of entitle- 
ment under Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874. 

On page 7 of the committee's report it 
specifies that the accompanying bill, 
H.R. 10904, includes the sum of $282,- 
322,000, which is an increase of $50,029,- 
000 over the budget request and which 
is the sum of $51,029,000 more than the 
amount which was appropriated for 
1962. And manifestly because the law 
relating to these impacted school dis- 
tricts has not been changed by Congress, 
it is fair and just and on all fours in the 
interest of taking the right steps, that 
the committee recomends this additional 
appropriation for 1963, for these im- 
pacted school districts so they may be 
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able to plan their local school district 
obligations with the knowledge that they 
will receive funds to meet their full 100 
percent of entitlement under the exist- 
ing law. 

I compliment the committee on in- 
cluding in its report, on page 8, the fol- 
lowing language: 

The committee is convinced that this 
program should be funded in accordance 
with the existing law in order to keep faith 
with the schools and has therefore included 
in the bill the exact amount that the Office 
of Education estimates will be required in 
1963 to meet 100 percent of entitlements. 


And furthermore, on page 8 of the 
committee report, the committee said as 
follows: 

Assistance for school construction: The bill 
includes $63,686,000, an increase of $8,641,000 
over the amount of the request, and $8,- 
836,000 over the amount appropriated for 
1962. The same explanation applies to this 
item as was given in explanation of the im- 
mediate preceding item. 


Mr. Chairman, the main reason I rise 
at this time to make these necessarily 
brief remarks, and to extend my sincere 
compliments to the distinguished chair- 
man and all the other members of his 
hard-working subcommittee, is that in 
the great 23d District in Los Angeles 
County, which congressional district I 
represent in this great legislative body in 
this my 16th year of membership herein, 
is that there are several school boards 
in separate cities in my district which 
absolutely depend for their carrying out 
their full program for the year 1963 on 
a continuation of the funds called for in 
Public Laws 815 and 874. I have had 
communications from several school 
superintendents and school officials to 
this effect and they call my attention to 
the fact that their respective school dis- 
trict is still rightly classified and recog- 
nized as an impacted school district. 

And, Mr. Chairman, also may I say 
that it is to be hoped that when the 
forthcoming deficiency appropriation bill 
is written up, or submitted to this legis- 
lative body for the year 1962, it also, I 
earnestly beseech, will provide the sums 
required for 1962 to meet 100 percent of 
their legal entitlement for 1962. 

This full entitlement for the impacted 
school districts for 1962 and 1963 in the 
great 23d District is an absolute neces- 
sity. 

I thank you. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with my many other colleagues 
in the House in congratulating Chair- 
man Focarty for the outstanding job he 
has done again this year on this appro- 
priations bill. The people of the United 
States owe a great debt of gratitude to 
JoHN Focarty for his unceasing effort 
to press for more research funds to 
eliminate the killing and crippling dis- 
eases of mankind. Thanks to him and 
to this committee, the National Institutes 
of Health stand as a symbol of the de- 
termination of the American people that 
cancer, heart disease, multiple sclerosis, 
and other scourges of mankind will soon 
be as extinct as smallpox, diphtheria, 
and scarlet fever. 

I want to particularly commend the 
committee for its criticism of the De- 
partment in this year’s bill in the field 
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of mental health. It is lagging and it 
should be pushed to greater action. The 
Joint Commission on Mental Health was 
set up in 1955 to draft a comprehensive 
blueprint for treatment of the mentally 
ill. The Commission’s recommendations 
have resulted in tremendous activity at 
State level, but unfortunately the cur- 
rent budget does not contain the funds 
necessary to carry out the Commission’s 
recommendations at the national level. 
We desperately need psychiatric re- 
search. We desperately need to train 
needed psychiatric manpower. The 
problems in this field continue to mount, 
and we have not concentrated sufficient 
national strength to meet them. 

My home State of Illinois is making 
a proud record in this field. Gov. 
Otto Kerner has established a separate 
department of mental health under the 
direction of Dr. Francis Gerty, distin- 
guished past president of the American 
Psychiatric Association. This is one of 
the far reaching and beneficent actions 
taken in the field, and under Governor 
Kerner's sympathetic and knowledgeable 
leadership, Illinois has become one of 
the pioneering States in developing new 
methods of treating the mentally ill. 
Last year the Illinois General Assembly 
voted appropriations for six intensive 
treatment hospitals in various parts of 
the State. When they are completed the 
average mental patient will be not more 
than 1 hour from the nearest psychiatric 
facility. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot pass this op- 
portunity, too, to recount what we have 
done for the Veterans’ Administration 
medical research program in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am a member. The 
VA medical research program has been 
increased from $5 million in 1956 to ap- 
proximately $30 million for the current 
year. I am proud to have introduced 
the amendment in committee a few years 
ago to increase the appropriation for 
the Veterans’ Administration’s mental 
health program so that additional psy- 
chiatric technicians and skilled workers 
in the field could be hired to help the 
Veterans’ Administration’s mentally ill 
patient load. This has resulted in more 
than a 50 percent increase in the rate 
of discharge of mental patients from VA 
hospitals, patients who have been re- 
turned to their homes and normal life 
and to the activities of their communi- 
ties. The VA program shows that there 
is a direct correlation between the 
amount of funds available for the care 
of mental patients and successful re- 
sults achieved. 

Mr. Chairman, I note, too, that the 
committee has taken action, too, in the 
field of geriatrics. This is as it should 
be, for the medical needs of our older 
citizens should command our continued 
attention. The fastest growing segment 
of our population is represented by peo- 
ple age 65 and over, and so much needs to 
be done to alleviate their pressing prob- 
lems. Medical science has added years 
to our lives, but unfortunately, in too 
many cases the additional years have 
proved to be a burden rather than a 
blessing. 

That is why I filed my bill last week, 
Mr. Chairman, H.R. 10870, the Services 
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to Older Persons Act. Under the bill, 
projects may be instituted which will 
help, as the bill states: 

First. To assure to older persons an 
equal opportunity with others to engage 
in gainful employment which they are 
physically and mentally able to perform; 

Second. To enable older persons to 
achieve a retirement income sufficient 
for health and for participation in com- 
munity life as self-respecting citizens; 

Third. To provide older persons, so far 
as possible, with the opportunity of liv- 
ing in their own homes or, when this is 
not feasible, in suitable substitute pri- 
vate homes; and in the case of such per- 
sons who need care that cannot be given 
them in their own or other private 
homes, to provide them with the oppor- 
tunity to live in institutions that are as 
homelike as possible and have high 
standards of care; 

Fourth. Older persons to receive ade- 
quate nutrition, preventive medicine, and 
medical care adapted to the conditions 
of their years; 

Fifth. To rehabilitate and to restore to 
independent, useful lives in their homes, 
to the fullest extent possible, older per- 
sons who are chronically ill, physically 
disabled, mentally disturbed, or incapac- 
itated for other reasons; 

Sixth. To assist older persons to have 
access to social groups and to participate 
with those of other ages in recreational, 
educational, cultural, religious, and civic 
activities; 

Seventh. To assure that older persons, 
in planning for retirement and in meet- 
ing the crises of their later years, will 
have the benefits of such services as 
counseling, information, vocational re- 
training, and social casework; and 

Eighth. To relieve the problems of 
older persons through an increase of re- 
search on the various aspects of aging 
and the development of special courses 
in schools and departments of medicine, 
nursing, clinical psychology, and social 
work to train professional workers in the 
field of aging. 

Mr. Chairman, for these purposes the 
bill authorizes an expenditure of $2 mil- 
lion on a one-third matching basis for 
a planning period so that States may 
explore and correlate their particular 
needs—a method which has proved its 
effectiveness in the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act, as well as in other 
similar legislation. And for the follow- 
ing 4 years, it authorizes grants to the 
States for approved projects of $2 mil- 
lion for the first year, $3 million for the 
second, $4 million for the third, and $5 
million for the fourth, with a flat grant 
of $25,000 to each State. The balance of 
the Federal funds will be distributed 
in accordance with a weighted formula 
based on per capita income and the 
percentage of people 65 and over within 
the State. This method is in recognition 
both of the need for such projects and 
the ability of the State to finance them. 

Also included in my proposal is an 
authorization of $500,000 per year for 
similar research by private nonprofit 
institutions. Finally, the bill calls for a 
National Conference on Problems of 
Older People at the end of the 5-year 
period to report on the experience of the 
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community projects and to make ap- 
propriate recommendations. 

A newspaper article in Chicago’s 
American the other night contained a 
report of an interview with Geriatrician 
Dr. Prescott W. Thompson of the Men- 
ninger Clinic. I quote what the report- 
er, Robert Peterson, said: 


When I stopped at Dr. Thompson's office 
recently I asked what fears are particu- 
larly apparent among older people today. 

“A leading one is the fear of helplessness,” 
he replied. “Although only a small percent 
of all older people become fully dependent 
on others, this dull, throbbing fear of in- 
validism plagues many elders. 

“We can help these people by reminding 
them that their chances of escaping help- 
lessness are very good—provided they remain 
physically and mentally active.” 

What about the principal needs of older 
people—aside from health and income? 
d say it’s their need to feel useful and 
important. Many retired people wither 
largely because they have few chances to 
demonstrate their usefulness. 

“Just about everyone, regardless of age, 
has potentials for useful service. We need 
to remind elders of this fact and to do what 
we can to create opportunities for them. 

“Sometimes you'll find an older person 
who merely sits day after day and insists 
he doesn’t want to do anything. In these 
cases we must try to understand the factors 
which stand in his way and use our powers 
of persuasion to spark his interest and get 
him to use such abilities as he has before he 
loses them. 

“It’s unfortunate,” he concluded, “that 
many people still take the view that a per- 
son who has worked hard all his life should 
retire to a life of complete leisure. Al- 
though there is much to be said for taking 
things easier, the person who is accustomed 
to driving himself will find it difficult ad- 
justing to leisure.” 

It's good to know that a clinic as im- 
portant as Menninger’s is taking an or- 

interest in aging. Although bidding 
the boss goodbye may loom as an easy, in- 
viting prospect, scientists are finding that 
it’s more of a trick than most folks realize 
to achieve a successful, well adjusted emo- 
tional life in retirement. 


Similar conclusions were reached 
some years ago by research teams at the 
University of Chicago, and their find- 
ings were published in an issue of State 
Government. The authors, Ethel Sha- 
nas and Robert J. Havighurst, of the 
university’s committee on human de- 
velopment, drew om some of the find- 
ings in reaching their conclusion that 
our society frequently fails to provide 
enough satisfying social roles for older 
people. 

Most Americans like to be active, busy, 
and to have the feeling of accomplishment— 


They wrote— 


But old people are not expected to act 
this way. The American way has been to 
ignore old age—to act as if it did not exist, 
and to push it into the corner whenever it 
seeks to assert itself. 


Old people, they find, need something 
to do. Their special health needs must 
be met; their special housing needs con- 
sidered. Finally they said: 

Old people, like other human beings, need 
to feel that they belong and are important 
to someone or something. Research evi- 
dence indicates that, with the decline of in- 
timate human contact the personalities of 
old people deteriorate. * * * Many cases of 
senile deterioration seem to be the result, 
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not of organic changes, but of living in a 
social vacuum. 


Public health officials are discovering 
that preventive measures are as im- 
portant for persons growing old as for 
children growing up. They have de- 
veloped a battery of tests—described as 
multiphasic screening—which can be 
given in from 15 to 30 minutes. They 
are inexpensive, and can be given on a 
mass basis by a small staff made up of 
nurses, technicians, and a clerk. Such 
checkups of persons over 45, given free 
in test areas throughout the country, 
have uncovered symptoms of high blood 
pressure, diabetes, anemia, heart disease, 
and tuberculosis which were unsuspected 
by the individuals. With proper treat- 
ment, the victims can usually continue 
for years to lead happy and useful lives. 
If these symptoms had lain unnoticed 
until serious damage had been done, 
they would be blamed on the effects of 
old age. 

Iam greatly concerned with this mat- 
ter, Mr. Chairman, for all evidence shows 
that we are condemning too many of our 
senior citizens to a life of loneliness, neg- 
lect, and despair. A recent study points 
to the fact that many older people 
throughout the country have been 
stowed away and virtually forgotten in 
antiquated public infirmaries or in sub- 
standard nursing and convalescent 
homes. 

Almost a century ago Benjamin Dis- 
raeli wrote in one of his novels: 

Let us hope that the heritage of old age is 
not despair. 


That is still our hope. The golden 
years can be glorious years if our older 
people have enough to live on, good 
housing accommodations, something to 
keep them active and to give them a 
feeling that they belong—that the com- 
munity has not discarded them. We are 
still far from that goal, but it is one to- 
ward which we must strive. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that my bill 
provides the method which will encour- 
age action where it is needed. It will 
encourage the kind of activities which 
are already in the planning stage in hun- 
dreds of communities throughout the 
country, but which cannot. get off the 
ground because of a lack of sufficient 
funds. It will enable us to determine the 
kinds of projects which can truly bene- 
fit our senior citizens. It will provide an 
opportunity for the exchange of infor- 
mation between communities through 
the Federal Government. And it will 
recognize, finally, that although the cur- 
rent problems of our older people are in 
the first instance the concern of the 
States, they are national problems as 
well. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that my bill 
will soon be passed by the Congress and 
signed into law by the President. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am supporting this bill with a 
sense of satisfaction and of pride in the 
Congress. In a very large sense, this bill 
goes closer to every American home, is 
more intimately entwined with the heart- 
throbs in every American family, than 
any other legislative measure that has 
come or will come before us at this ses- 
sion of the Congress. There is no wiser 
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expenditure of the public moneys than 
that covered by the appropriations for 
the health, education, and welfare of the 
American people. 

How many lives have been saved, how 
many lives have been prolonged, how 
much grief has been spared the loved 
ones in family circles can only be esti- 
mated. But I do know, and I take pride 
in the fact, that largely owing to the 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty] and the dedicated 
members of his subcommittee this Na- 
tion of ours has the greatest and all- 
inclusive program of medical research 
in all the recorded history of mankind. 

This program opens the door to a fu- 
ture in which no longer the dread dis- 
eases of cancer, heart, and other afflic- 
tions, now beyond the power of medi- 
cine and surgery to reach, will hang over 
every home, no one knowing when or 
where they will strike. Today some 20 
percent of the electors of the United 
States are 65 years of age or older. This 
compares with an average span of life 
of 30 or 40 years in many countries. 

It is most heartening to me, and I 
am sure to all my fellow Americans, that 
at a time in the history of the world 
when we are throwing billions of dollars 
into armaments and the instruments of 
human destruction we are financing on 
a scale heretofore unapproached a pro- 
gram to save and to prolong the lives of 
our people and to give to all mankind 
the benefits of our research. 

Mr. Chairman, I venture the predic- 
tion that long after the names of many 
great statesmen, who in their spheres 
have rendered herculean service, have 
been forgotten the name of JOHN FOGARTY 
will remain, an inspiration to oncoming 
generations. He is one of the very, very 
few men in all our political history who 
refused a seat in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, offered him on a silver platter. 
JOHN Focarty elected to remain in this 
body because of his devoted dedication 
to the task for humanity that providence 
had entrusted to him. The stature of 
JOHN Focarty towers among us in this 
historic Chamber where so many of the 
Nation’s great have grappled as giants 
with the problems of their times and 
have achieved eternal glory. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an ap- 
propriate time to mention a volume that 
recently has come from the press, en- 
titled “Patient Care Facilities; Con- 
struction Needs and Hill-Burton Accom- 
plishments.” The volume, published by 
the American Hospital Association, 640 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, is the 
result of a research project financed by 
the National Institutes of Health—grant 
W-43—and the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. The authors are Dr. Alan E. Trel- 
gar and Don Chill, respectively director 
and assistant director of the research, 
representing years of intensive study. 
I am happy to say that Mr. Chill is a 
former constituent of mine, a worthy 
son of parents who long have been out- 
standing leaders in the Hyde Park com- 
munity in Chicago and have contributed 
mightily to civic advancement. His 
mother, Rella Chill, has been among 
my most faithful friends and towers of 
strength in seven campaigns in the Sec- 
ond District of Illinois. 
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The Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act was signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on August 13, 1946. It 
initiated a remarkable public policy that 
enabled the Federal Government, in co- 
operation with State and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit groups in the 
health field, to make grants for the con- 
struction of hospitals and related facil- 
ities that can serve the entire popula- 
tion. The Hill-Burton Act was a great 
forward-moving accomplishment of the 
Congress in the administration of Pres- 
ident Truman. 

I recommend to my colleagues inter- 
ested in the subject the reading of this 
study of Dr. Trelgar and Mr. Chill, rep- 
resenting as I have said several years 
of searching quest for the facts and 
contained in a volume of 231 pages. 
Some of the conclusions reached by the 
authors may be controversial, but con- 
troversy when argued on both sides with 
sincerity and factual presentment is 
wholesome, and in this America of ours 
the issue finally is resolved in the good 
commonsense of the American people. 
The work of Dr. Trelgar and Mr. Chill 
is, as far as I know, the most complete 
study ever made of the operation of the 
Hill-Burton Act in the 16 years of its 
glorious history. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 
HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

To carry out the provisions of title VI of 
the Act, as amended, $188,572,000, of which 
$125,000,000 shall be for grants or loans for 
hospitals and related facilities pursuant to 
part C, $1,800,000 shall be for the purposes 
authorized in section 636, and $60,000,000 
shall be for grants or loans for facilities pur- 
suant to part G, as follows: $20,000,000 for 
diagnostic or treatment centers, $20,000,000 
for hospitals for the chronically ill and im- 
paired, $10,000,000 for rehabilitation facili- 
ties, and $10,000,000 for nursing homes: 
Provided, That allotments under such parts 
C and G to the several States for the cur- 
rent fiscal year shall be made on the basis of 
amounts equal to the limitations specified 
herein: Provided further, That funds made 
available under section 636 for experimental 
or demonstration construction or equipment 
projects shall not be used to pay in excess 


of two-thirds of the cost of such projects as 
determined by the Surgeon General. 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan of New 
York: On page 25, line 21, immediately before 
the period insert the following “: Provided 
further, That no part of the amounts appro- 
priated in this paragraph may be used for 
grants or loans for any hospital, facility, or 
nursing home established, or having separate 
facilities, for population groups ascertained 
on the basis of race, creed, or color”, 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the point of order. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man and Members of the House, I rise 
to support an amendment which would 
provide a limitation upon the appropri- 
ations for hospital construction activi- 
ties: that is, relating to page 25 of the 
bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
prevent the use of funds appropriated 
under the Hill-Burton Act for hospital 
construction for segregated facilities. 

The Hill-Burton program has provided 
Federal financing to help construct more 
than 2,000 medical care facilities in 11 
Southern States. Since the inception of 
the Hill-Burton program these States 
have received $562,921,000 for hospital 
construction. Authorities have pointed 
out that virtually all of these institu- 
tions discriminate in various ways 
against Negro citizens. 

Patterns of discrimination may vary. 
For example, some hospitals bar Negro 
patients altogether. The New York 
Times on February 13, 1962, reported 
that, according to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 100 of 
the 4,000 Hill-Burton hospitals bar Ne- 
groes. Others admit Negro patients, but 
segregate them within the hospital. One 
hospital in Georgia, for example, pro- 
vides only 12 beds for Negro patients, 
and the beds are located in a segregated 
section of the hospital in the basement. 
This hospital also refuses to admit any 
Negro pediatric or maternity cases, In 
addition, many Southern hospitals re- 
fuse to allow Negro doctors to treat pa- 
tients in the hospital, and discriminate 
against Negroes in their employment 
practices. 

Recently, discriminatory practices in 
federally aided hospitals have been 
dramatized. On February 13, 1962, six 
Negro doctors and three Negro dentists 
and two Negroes in need of medical care 
filed a complaint in a Federal district 
court in Greensboro, N.C. The com- 
plaint alleged that discriminatory prac- 
tices in hospitals violate the due process 
and equal protection clause of the fifth 
amendment. The court has been asked 
to issue an injunction prohibiting the 
defendants from 

Continuing to enforce the policy, practice, 
custom, and usage of denying admission to 
patients on the basis of race and in any way 
conditioning or abridging the admission to, 
and use of, the said facilities on the basis of 
race. 


The pattern of discrimination may 
vary, Mr. Chairman, but there is abun- 
dant evidence that the results seldom 
do. The policy of “separate but equal” 
in our medical care system almost in- 
variably results in the unequal or in- 
adequate medical care for many Amer- 
ican citizens. Equality must be more 
than a mere slogan. It must, if we are 
to be true to our democratic principles, 
be a reality. 

I believe that the elimination of Fed- 
eral expenditures for segregated facili- 
ties is long overdue and that it is time 
for the U.S. Congress to make clear that 
it does not condone racial segregation in 
our hospitals nor the practice of using 
taxpayer’s money to support this doc- 
trine. I hope that all the Members of 
this body will support this amendment 
and uphold the principles upon which 
our Nation was founded. 

Civil rights is the great unfinished 
business facing America. It is the un- 
finished business of Congress. Of 
course, I do not mean to imply by my 
amendment that the executive branch 
is without power to act in this situation, 
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but I do believe that Congress has a 
present responsibility. By adopting this 
simple amendment, we have the oppor- 
tunity to strike down one area of dis- 
crimination: Mr. Chairman, I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 7 minutes—2 
minutes to be allowed to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, ever 
since I have been on this committee I 
have opposed legislation on appropria- 
tion bills. In my opinion, even though 
this is technically a limitation, this 
would have the effect of changing exist- 
ing law, the so-called Hill-Burton Act. 
Therefore, I request that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

In 1944 as a member of the Eisenhower 
staff in the European theater, I pre- 
pared the initial study to provide for 
the integration of our Negro-American 
soldiers into the white fighting units. 
If the Negro was good enough to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with white Ameri- 
can soldiers, he is now, it seems to me, 
entitled to integration as an American 
in our medical facilities. Accordingly, 
I feel a strong obligation to support 
this amendment. 

I arise in support of the amendment. 

The US. Civil Rights Commission 
Report of 1961 points out that a total 
of 90 separate segregated facilities had 
been erected under the Hill-Burton Act 
through 1960. Seventy-one of these 
facilities with 4,514 beds have been for 
white, while 19 facilities and 1,221 beds 
have been for Negroes. 

It is incredible to me that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
continues to administer grants for seg- 
regated hospital and health care facil- 
ities 8 years after the Supreme Court 
decided, in the school segregation cases, 
that so-called separate but equal facil- 
ities are in direct contradiction to the 
principles of our Constitution. 

The continuation of this pernicious 
discriminatory practice is nothing short 
of federally financed quackery jeopard- 
izing the welfare and the lives of Negro 
citizens. This practice furthermore con- 
dones the abridgement of the rights of 
Negro doctors and dentists to practice 
their profession under the equal protec- 
tion of the law. And it condones an 
abridgement of the right of Negro 
patients to be treated by their own doc- 
tors, who in many cases are denied staff 
privileges in Federally financed facilities. 
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Suit has been filed in the U.S. District 
Court of the Middle District of North 
Carolina alleging that the Wesley Long 
Hospital refuses to admit Negro patients. 
HEW has granted this hospital $1,617,- 
000 for new hospital construction, $66,- 
000 for additional service facilities, and 
$265,000 for additions to the nursing 
home. In other words, nearly $2 million 
of the taxpayer’s money is being used to 
subsidize racial discrimination in this 
one instance. 

Through fiscal 1962 a total of nearly 
$2 billion has been appropriated for 
hospital construction. How much of this 
has been used to inforce racial dis- 
crimination? How much of it has been 
wasted through ridiculous duplication of 
facilities? And how much longer is this 
going to go on? 

I submit that the present administra- 
tion of Federal funds for construction of 
hospitals is Federal malpractice, waste- 
ful of our health resources and the tax- 
payer’s money, and worst of all it is a 
violation of the rights and welfare of 
the individual American. 

If Congress does not see fit to condi- 
tion these appropriations, then it is en- 
cumbent upon the administration to 
take executive action. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it in order for me at this time 
to make a point of order against the 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island has reserved his point 
of order. Does the gentleman from 
Rhode Island insist on the point of or- 
der? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
waive the point of order. I have stated 
my reasons as to why the amendment 
should be defeated and I ask the com- 
mittee to vote down the amendment. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it in order for me to make a 
point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, does not 
the point of order come too late? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is making a parliamen- 
tary inquiry at the present time. 

Mr. YATES. I beg pardon. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was on my feet at the time the 
gentleman from Rhode Island was rec- 
ognized and I was on my feet for the 
purpose of making a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island being a member of 
the committee, the custom is that he 
be recognized first. 

The Chair is ready to rule on the point 
of order. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, has not 
the point of order been waived by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island speaking 
to the question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood that the gentleman from Rhode 
Island was speaking to his point of or- 
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der and insisted then on the defeat of 
the amendment. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct, Mr. 
Chairman, and, therefore, no point of 
order is proper at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. James C. Davis] now 
states he was on his feet attempting to 
press a point of order against the amend- 
ment, but the Chair had understood that 
the gentleman from Rhode Island did 
insist on his point of order. However, 
the Chair was in error as to that and the 
gentleman from Georgia is now recog- 
nized to make his point of order. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, one final 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, does not 
the point of order by the gentleman from 
Georgia come too late? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not under the cir- 
cumstances. The Chair would assume 
there is a possibility of more than one 
point of order being made and for more 
than one reason, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be heard on the point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BURLESON). 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from New York has 
offered an amendment to which a point 
of order has been made. The language 
of the amendment to which a point of 
order has been raised is as follows: 

Provided further, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this paragraph may 
be used for grants or loans for any hos- 
pital, facility, or nursing home established, 
or having separate facilities, for population 
groups ascertained on the basis of race, 
creed, or color. 


The Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendment is a proper limitation under 
the rules of the House and, therefore, 
overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RYAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Ryan), there 
were—ayes 28, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ASSISTANCE FOR REPATRIATED UNITED STATES 

NATIONALS 

For necessary expenses of carrying out the 
provisions of the Act of July 5, 1960 (74 Stat. 
308), and for care and treatment in accord- 
ance with the Acts of March 2, 1929, and 
October 29, 1941, as amended (24 U.S.C. 
191a, 196a), $467,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I moye 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, who are these re- 
patriates that are being taken care of to 
the tune of nearly half a million dollars? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This is mostly for 
those people who are suffering from 
some form of mental disease. 

Mr. GROSS. Who are they? Are they 
of all nationalities that have come to 
this country? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. No; they are all 
American citizens. 

Mr. GROSS. They are all American 
citizens? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Why are they called re- 
patriates? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Because they have 
been overseas and have come back to this 
country. They are people who do not 
have a family to take care of them. 
Somebody has to take care of them, so 
that is the purpose of this appropriation. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this what service 
overseas does to some people? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, it does, in a few 
instances. 

Mr. GROSS. Another Member sug- 
gested the Peace Corps? This will take 
care of the Peace Corps, too, I assume? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is not before 
our committee. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has not 
had enough experience with it to know? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is not before 
our committee. I do not know. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 205. Appropriations to the Public 
Health Service available for research grants 
pursuant to the Public Health Service Act 
shall also be available, on the same terms 
and conditions as apply to non-Federal in- 
stitutions, for research grants to hospitals 
of the Service, and to Saint Elizabeths Hos- 

ital, 
5 This title may be cited as the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priation Act, 1963. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
want to make a careful study of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court on yesterday, 
March 26, in the Tennessee case before 
making a final assessment of it. But a 
few points appear to be clear from the 
newspaper accounts of the decision. 

As Mr. Justice Harlan pointed out in 
his dissenting opinion, the decision is a 
break with the past. 

Throughout the history of our Repub- 
lic, Congress has followed a consistent 
policy of leaving redistricting problems 
up to the States. It is true that when as 
a result of a decennial census a State 
gains a seat in Congress, Congress has 
provided that the additional Member 
must be elected at large, and that when 
a States loses a seat all the Members in 
that State must be elected at large un- 
less the legislature of the State affected 
provides a system of redistricting. But 
that is a far cry from Congress going in- 
to the business of fixing the boundary 
limits of the congressional districts in 
the several States. On the contrary, 
Congress has always taken the position 
that it was better for the States to work 
out their own problems and to carve out 
their own congressional districts. And 
it never even occurred to Congress in the 
past that it should undertake to fix the 
geographical limits of the representa- 
tives in State legislatures. Yet, as 
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pointed out by Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
in his dissenting opinion: 

In effect, today’s decision empowers the 
courts (mind you, the courts—not the Con- 
gress) of the country to devise what should 
constitute the proper composition of the 
legislatures of the 50 States. 


It must be clearly understood, there- 
fore, that the six judges who decided the 
Tennessee case were not passing judg- 
ment on an act of Congress. I am not 
saying that Congress has absolutely no 
power to pass a law on the subject of 
congressional apportionment and con- 
gressional districting. The point is that 
Congress very deliberately saw fit to re- 
strain whatever powers it might have 
and to leave it up to the States them- 
selves to decide congressional districting 
problems, let alone State and local dis- 
tricting problems. 

And so, in spite of a long-standing 
congressional policy of not making law 
in this area, a majority of the court 
made law by interpreting the Constitu- 
tion in a different way than their prede- 
cessors. As Justice Frankfurter pointed 
out, “to find such a political conception 
legally enforceable in the broad and un- 
specific guarantee of equal protection is 
to rewrite the Constitution.” 

The Supreme Court did not undertake 
to say how this new system of apportion- 
ment and districting should be accom- 
plished, but felt that it would be better 
for the district judges to fashion an ap- 
propriate decree in each case. That may 
be true, but since the Court did not set 
out standards and guideposts it may well 
result in as many systems as there are 
Federal district judges. No one can 
really say what might come next. Will 
the Federal Court stop at the level of 
State legislatures? Will they undertake 
to reapportion and redistrict city coun- 
cils next? Will the composition of pres- 
ent State legislatures be disturbed? Will 
the terms of present State representa- 
tives and senators be cut short? What 
happens to State laws? Will new elec- 
tions have to be held, and if so, under 
what rules and who will conduct them? 
If the Federal district judges in one 
State disagree, will there be more than 
one system in a particular State? 

How will the decrees be enforced? 
Will the Court appoint special masters, 
and if so, to do what? Or will they use 
Federal marshals, and if so, to do what? 
What happens to the State election ma- 
chinery? Will the decision put the Fed- 
eral judges into politics, as Justice 
Frankfurter predicts it will? 

I do not pretend to know the answers 
to these questions. In fact, no one can 
really know if, when, or how they may 
arise. That is the trouble with court- 
made law. That is the reason why 
whatever is wrong with State districting 
systems must be left to States them- 
selves. Trying to do it by Federal court 
decrees will not work. 

One thing is sure and that is that the 
decision will result in diminishing the 
influence of “country” representation 
and increasing the influence of “city” 
representation. Yet, just recently the 
House of Representatives refused to 
create a Department of Urban Affairs, to 
be headed by a Cabinet member. Does 
the decision have the effect of doing 
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what Congress refused to do? The deci- 
sion is bound to create tensions, irrita- 
tions, and ill feelings. 

For example, the following two sen- 
tences from an editorial appearing in 
this morning’s—March 27—Washington 
Post may be a prediction of things to 
come: 

For the moment it is enough to note the 
sweep of what the Court has done. To say 
the least, the decision opens up a new era 
in the struggle for the representation of 


people (rather than cows or acres) in the 
legislatures. 


In these critical times, when we des- 
perately need unity and harmony in 
fighting our common enemy—commu- 
nism—this sort of biased and inflam- 
matory editorial is, in my opinion, a dis- 
service to our country. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I want to commend 
the distinguished gentleman for his very 
fine anc judicial statement about this 
important question. I would ask of him 
one question: Does this decision not in- 
dicate that we are on the threshold of 
having judicial dictatorship established 
in this country? 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, there is a certain 
trend on the part of the Supreme Court 
in embarking in areas heretofore re- 
served to the States, especially in this 
matter of political decision. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not know whether 
my bifocals deceive me or just what the 
situation, but as I read this bill, nowhere 
do I find any entertainment allowance 
in this $5 billion bill. Am I unable to 
see the entertainment funds? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. We have $5,000 
here for the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. GROSS. $5,000? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. For 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare we have $1,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently I did not 
read as closely as I should or between the 
lines. I thank the gentleman for his 
response. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 904. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be paid to any person or 
organization registered with the Clerk of 
the House and the Secretary of the Senate 
under the Regulation of Lobbying Act. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp: on 
page 48, line 7, after the word “paid” insert: 
“, for the purpose of conducting or assisting 
in conducting a research or demonstration 
project,“. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to clarify 
section 904. As section 904 reads it would 
prohibit the use of any of these moneys 
to buy airline tickets, railroad tickets, 
and many other normal and regular 
costs. That was not the purpose of the 
section. It was merely to apply to the 
conduct of research projects and demon- 
stration projects, and this is a clarifying 
amendment. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BURLESON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 10904) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 

the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JOHANSEN moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 10904 to the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 24, nays 372, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 45] 
YEAS—24 
Alger Bruce Gathings 
Anderson, III. Curtis, Mo. Goodell 
Ashbrook Devine Gross 


Beermann Findley Hall 


Hiestand 


Hoffman, Il. 


Johansen 
Jonas 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Belcher 
Bell 


— Fla. 


James C. 


Dent 


er 
Frelinghuysen 
ied 


Rutherford Smith, Va. Van Pelt 


Ryan, Mich. Spence Van Zandt 
Ryan, N.Y. Stafford Vinson 

St. George Staggers Waggonner 
St. Germain Steed Wallhauser 
Santangelo Stephens Walter 
Saund Stratton Watts 
Saylor Stubblefield Weaver 
Schadeberg Sullivan Weis 
Schenck Taber Westland 
Schneebeli Taylor Whalley 
Schweiker Teague, n 
Schwengel Teague, Tex Whitener 
Scott Thomas Whitten 
Scranton Thompson, La. Wickersham 
Seely-Brown Thompson, Tex.Widnall 
Shelley Thomson. Wis. Williams 
Sheppard Thornberry Willis 
Shipley Toll Winstead 
Short Tollefson Wright 
Shriver Trimble Yates 
Sibal Tuck Young 
Sisk Udall, Morris K. Younger 
Slack Uliman Zablocki 
Smith, Calif. Utt Zelenko 


Andrews Grant Peterson 

Barrett Harrison, Va. 

Bates Hoffman, Mich. Rivers, S.C. 

Bennett, Mich, Huddleston Roberts, Ala 

Blitch Jones, Ala. Selden 

Bolling Keith Sikes 

Boykin Kitchin Smith, Miss. 

Byrne, Pa. Lane Springer 

Colmer Madden Thompson, N.J 

Diggs Merrow Tupper 

Dowdy Moorhead, Pa. Wilson, Calif. 
Moulder Wilson, Ind 

Flood Norrell 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Wilson 
of California, 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr. Kitchin with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Springer. 


Messrs. DOMINICK, NYGAARD, Mac- 
GREGOR, BELL, and UTT changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed and that 
I may be permitted to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the city of Buffalo, N.Y., was honored to 
have former President Harry S. Tru- 
man as a guest upon the invitation of 
Canisius College. He spoke at the col- 
lege to inaugurate a public lecture series 
of the new William H. Fitzpatrick chair 
of political science. 

The college also conferred an honorary 
doctor of laws degree on former Presi- 
dent Truman. The citation, read by the 
Very Reverend James J. McGinley, S.J., 
president of Canisius College at a special 
convocation in the new library building 
at the college, follows: 


Master: Seventy-seven years ago that eagle 
of destiny, which bears the stars and bars 
in its singing plumage, screamed over a new 
American cradle in the prophetically named 
town of Independence within that mighty 
American State of which it has been said 
that it “raises corn and cotton and cockle- 
burs and Democrats.” 

That same child grew up to be our cen- 
tury’s finest master of the noble art of pol- 
itics in the high Jacksonian tradition, sub- 
duing the things of the city to the timeless 
prairie rhythms of that peculiarly American 
entity, the town—our town, as well as Harry 
Truman's, 

Husband and father, he became a soldier 
who gave orders to generals; a musician who 
scored the Missouri Waltz for Hail to the 
Chief; a chief executive who, inducted into 
office while an embattled world still tram- 
pled out the vintage of the grapes of wrath 
and man’s fate yet hung in the balance, 
went on to see the glory of the Lord dawn 
bright over the armies of the republic he 
commanded. 

Statesmen: For Harry Truman peace was 
to have “her victories no less renowned than 
war.” Forthright, brisk, individual of 
idiom, never shirking a decision, as true to 
his trust as the name Truman itself, the 
old master of political tactic now deployed 
his unparalleled skill as the world's first 
statesman, becoming by dint of will and en- 
ergy one of the great American chiefs of 
state. 

From his practical intellect sprang, full- 
panoplied, that wise, humane, shield-bearing 
guardian of western freedom, the Marshall 
Plan, as well as its cochampion, the mobile 
armor of NATO which still keeps watch and 
ward over the security of freeman. 

Not only wielding but enjoying power tem- 
perately, when the time came Harry Truman 
knew how to lay it aside with grace, Now, 
in green old age, as jaunty of mind as of 
manner and step, he lends his incisive pow- 
ers of language and temperament to the 
service of American youth, youngest in heart 
of all our elder statesmen, 

Familiar: Every walking day remains a St. 
Orispin's Day of victory for our “Harry the 
king” whose first name rings as familiarly 
on American lips as any household word. 
Today, March 26, 1962, the followers of an- 
other saint, Ignatius, meet in this present 
ceremony that links two historic libraries, 
Harry Truman’s own archives and the ar- 
chives of Canisius. 

They meet in that great city of trees and 
river and lake, Buffalo, which a little more 
than a decade before Harry Truman was 
born, served as home to another Missouri 
wielder of American frontier vernacular, 
Mark Twain. 

Mentor: They meet in the name of the 
William H. Fitzpatrick chair of political sci- 
ence whose founders have also given gener- 
ously of their considerable abilities to the 
same famous American political party for 
which Harry Truman now acts as mentor. 

They meet in academic conclave to honor 
this most unacademic of politicians, this 
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common man cast uncommonly large on the 
white wall of history, this master of mug- 
wumps and scourge of all snollygosters, this 
consummate statesman who proved anew 
that a knowledge of human nature is the 
beginning and end of all political wisdom 
and that the art of the possible can also be, 
on occasion, an art of the impossible. 

They meet to hear Canisius College declare 
the Honorable Harry S. Truman, 33rd 
President of these United States, doctor of 
laws honoris causa. 

Document: Accordingly by this document 
we, the trustees of Canisius College, author- 
ized to that purpose by sovereign and su- 
preme power of the State, bear witness that 
Harry S. Truman has been advanced by us 
to the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
and endowed with all the rights and privi- 
leges pertaining thereto. 

And in proof thereof we have issued this 
document under the seal of our corporation 
and the signature of the president of the 
college. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y., the 26th 
day of March 1962. 


SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDES IN 
GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I introduced a companion bill 
to H.R. 10518 by my good friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moornerap] dealing 
with the problem of small business set- 
asides in Government construction. 

We are all very much concerned with 
the legitimate interests of small business- 
men in obtaining their fair share of 
Government business in all categories. 
We are especially anxious that whatever 
programs we adopt in the Small Business 
Administration be in the genuine best 
interest of legitimate small businessmen, 

The bill which I have introduced 
would repeal the so-called small business 
set-aside in Government construction, 
maintenance and repair contracts. I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
construction set-aside as presently op- 
erated is harmful to the Government, 
harmful to small business, and harmful 
to the building construction industry. 

I believe that the small business set- 
aside is harmful to the Government 
because it denies the Government the ad- 
vantage of competitive bidding in build- 
ing construction. By its very nature, 
building construction is wide open for 
price fixing, political favoritism and 
monopoly unless contracts are awarded 
on the basis of competitive bidding. 
There is not now nor has there ever been 
any other way of safeguarding the pub- 
lic interest in construction contracts. 

No matter how zealous we may be in 
our efforts to help a small businessman, 
when we give this assistance in such a 
way as to remove the protection of com- 
petitive bidding we are taking a very 
dangerous step. With the tremendous 
tax loads we are asking the people of 
the United States to assume in the cold 
war, we must exhaust every means of 
making certain that their dollars are 
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spent wisely. The small business set- 
aside in Government construction by 
definition encourages work to be done 
at prices which may be substantially 
higher than if this work was performed 
under open bidding. 

I have also introduced this bill because 
I believe that the construction set-aside 
is harmful to the legitimate self-interest 
of the small businessman. My concept 
of the small businessman that the Small 
Business Act strives to protect is a man 
with an established business, a number 
of employees, overhead responsibilities, 
and operating experience. These small 
businesses are part of communities, as- 
sume tax loads, participate in civic af- 
fairs, and in general their community 
depends upon them. When one of these 
small businessmen in my city of Toledo 
who may be in the manufacturing busi- 
ness wants to manufacture an item for 
the Defense Department, I believe that it 
is perfectly sound and in the Nation’s 
best interest that we set aside a portion 
of our defense production for small busi- 
nessmen like this. But as we all know, 
when we set aside this defense produc- 
tion for this small operator, he is re- 
quired to meet the price stipulations, the 
quality requirements, and the technical 
standards of the production agency with 
whom he contracts. 

In construction, however, we do not 
have this situation. A contractor with- 
out a job to perform is not even in 
business. He does not have to hire any- 
body except perhaps an estimator until 
he is actually awarded a contract. ‘That 
contract may very well be at a location 
far removed from his hometown. This 
man does not have to own any equip- 
ment. He does not have to have any 
fixed overhead charges. Hecan do all of 
these things after he gets his contract. 

My objective in introducing this bill 
is to draw the distinction between the 
established small businessman in our 
Nation's economy and the so-called small 
business contractor in construction. I 
believe that there is a great difference 
in these two types. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that if the set-aside in Government 
construction is permitted to continue 
to the detriment of the Government as 
well as the construction industry, that 
our overall effort to help the small busi- 
nessman may be drastically affected. 

I have introduced my bill, too, because 
I believe that the present construction 
set-aside is having very harmful effects 
on stabilized labor relations in the build- 
ing construction industry. The stabil- 
ity of labor-management relations which 
we so earnestly seek, and about which 
this Congress has legislated for many 
years, depends upon good faith collec- 
tive bargaining. The nature of the 
building construction industry is such 
that collective bargaining is conducted 
on an area basis by associations of con- 
tractors and associations of unions. The 
small business set-aside program is af- 
fecting good labor relations which have 
been existing in this industry for many 
years. The policies of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in setting up small 
business contractors by loaning them 
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money to get into business and then re- 
serving large chunks of Government con- 
struction for them, is giving to these 
fledgling contractors a vast and unfair 
advantage over established businessmen. 
The set-aside contractors are able to 
perform work at costs substantially be- 
low that incurred by established firms. 
It is very significant that although these 
new entrants in the field are enabled to 
perform work with lower paid employees, 
more often than not their bids are sub- 
stantially higher than that of estab- 
lished construction firms. 

In addition to medical benefits, health 
and welfare insurance, and supplemented 
social security benefits, the construction 
industry in cooperation with their unions 
perform a genuine service to the Nation 
in their apprenticeship programs. Here 
again the small business set-aside does 
not require, nor can it require that these 
newly set up contractors make their con- 
tribution in terms of manpower train- 
ing. I believe this is contrary to the 
national interest and is another reason 
that my bill should be enacted. 

An added reason that I believe that 
this program will be harmful to small 
business is the shocking loss rates which 
the Small Business Administration is 
now incurring on loans to small business 
contractors. I am informed that on all 
construction loans now in force at the 
Small Business Administration the loss 
and arrears rate is running at 17 per- 
cent. This is very dangerous and shock- 
ing when one realizes that in all other 
categories of SBA loans, the loss rate 
is under 2 percent. Therefore, from the 
point of view of good business, SBA’s 
loans to so-called small business con- 
tractors are very unsound. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to empha- 
size again in closing that I am not 
against the Small Business Administra- 
tion, nor am I against its legitimate ob- 
jectives. I am simply persuaded that 
the construction industry by its very 
nature already meets the requirements 
of our interest in small business by its 
historic subcontracting system. I be- 
lieve that the great majority of work 
in this industry has been and will con- 
tinue to be performed by legitimate small 
businessmen. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve that all elements in this industry— 
prime contractors, subcontractors and 
labor unions—must conduct themselves 
in such a way as to guarantee that our 
Government will have the advantage of 
the finest construction techniques at the 
lowest possible dollar cost. I hope that 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of which I am a member will have 
hearings soon on this measure in order 
that the House may express its will: 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to talk again about a subject 
which, unfortunately, because of the 
treatment afforded the industry so near 
and dear to my people, the textile indus- 
try, prompts me to talk about textile 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, periodically in the House, 
along with my distinguished friend from 
North Carolina, the Honorable BASIL 
WHITENER, from the 11th North Carolina 
Congressional District, I have taken oc- 
casion to rise to make remarks about 
an industry and about what has been 
happening to that particular industry, 
and more importantly, about what is go- 
ing to happen to the textile industry and 
the textile jobs in my part of the world 
and other parts of the country having 
textile industries as their major indus- 
trial complex. 

We approach here a situation in which 
we have to vote on a new trade pro- 
posal, as opposed to or in place of the 
reciprocal trade agreements extensions 
from time to time since 1934, and under 
the guise and label of which various ad- 
ministrations and particularly some de- 
partments of those administrations, have 
seen fit to betray the textile industry and 
the textile workers. It is a sad thing 
when the American public servants in 
administrative jobs have to betray their 
own textile people. It is a sad thing 
when textile people who pay taxes can- 
not get any measure of protection from 
their Government. It is even sadder 
when we who are trying to present this 
problem are bombarded with propa- 
ganda paid for by the American taxpay- 
ers and written at the instigation and 
direction of these particular betraying 
administrative agencies uptown, and put 
out at the taxpayers’ expense to sell 
something that sells American jobs and 
American industry down the river, par- 
ticularly in the textile industry. I say 
it is a sad thing. Not only is it a sad 
thing to contemplate but we have now 
arrived at a condition in the affairs of 
this country when those espousing a 
cause which would protect or safeguard 
American industries which are hurt by 
imports are assailed with name calling 
instead of reason. They cannot resort 
to reason because there is no reason for 
taking any industry, or any part of any 
industry, and letting it go down the drain 
because of Government policy or letting 
it go partially down the drain, because 
we seek to protect other countries or to 
promote other countries and then say to 
those who want to protect American in- 
dustry, “You are protectionists, isola- 
tionists.“ 

I do not like such propaganda, I crit- 
icize it for what it is and from time to 
time I intend to point out as we get more 
of this propaganda, the waste of the tax- 
payer’s money—which is used for putting 
out the propaganda against the very tax- 
payer whom it seeks to destroy. 

We have heard from those who seek 
to justify their fallible policies that the 
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textile industry is not an efficient indus- 
try. I would refer them to the maga- 
zine called Investor News, a publication 
issued by Du Pont & Co., an investment 
firm, in which it says that the Ameri- 
can textile industry has the most effi- 
cient and modern textile plants in the 
world. If we have the most efficient 
and modern plants, what is wrong? Why 
are we having trouble? I think that is 
elementary. I think most people know 
the reason we are having trouble. It is 
because of the fact that we are having 
to compete with cheap labor, cheap over- 
head, lower taxes and a cotton differen- 
tial of 84% cents per pound of cotton. 

The Tariff Commission has before it 
at this time, at the insistence of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture—and I com- 
mend the Department of Agriculture for 
taking this stand—the question of the 
8% cents cotton price differential—the 
import fee. We of the textile industry 
are very anxious to have the Tariff Com- 
mission act favorably. The American 
textile industry deserves it. I must tell 
you now that if this is not done we will 
have difficulty in continuing to com- 
pete. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
who has always exhibited a dedicated 
interest in the textile industry and the 
people who work in it. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend my friend from 
South Carolina on the statement that 
he is making today. I should like to ask 
him if in his opinion the Tariff Com- 
mission will respond favorably in this 
aaa now going on under section 
22? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Of course, I have no 
way of knowing; but I think that if the 
Tariff Commission responds to the facts 
presented, to the statement by the Pres- 
ident of the United States and by his 
representative from the Department of 
Agriculture, and if the Tariff Commis- 
sion has the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people at heart, it will come through 
with this import fee. That is my con- 
sidered opinion. I have no way of know- 
ing what they will do. I can only plead 
with them for the justice of our cause 
as I have done to the Tariff Commission 
and the public on many occasions. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Does the gentle- 
man have any idea as to when a ruling 
may be expected from the Tariff Com- 
mission? 

Mr. HEMPHILL: No. I have had 
some suggestions about that from time 
to time as to the strategy of that par- 
ticular ruling. But at this particular 
time I have no way of knowing, nor do I 
have any way of knowing when legisla- 
tion which may have its effect on the 
timing of that decision may reach this 
floor for debate, or the Senate floor for 
debate. I have had some suggestions 
about that, but I have no facts to sub- 
stantiate any of them at this time. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I am sure that the 
gentleman joins with many of us in 
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hoping and praying that that decision 
will be favorable, and that it will elimi- 
nate the two-price cotton situation. 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I do, 
and I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tinuing and unceasing interest in this 


problem. 

While talking about the cotton-price 
situation, I want to read into the RECORD 
a part of a letter from a successful man- 
ufacturer whom I happen to know per- 
sonally and who is interested in the jobs 
of his people because he says it is his 
major interest. He writes as follows: 


Marcx 5, 1962. 
Hon. Rosert W. HEMPHILL, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. HEMPHILL: I appreciate very 

much your writing me in connection with 
the correspondence between the President 
and Representative Vinson, of Georgia. I 
will be delighted to outline my views to you 
and have intended to write you for some 
time. 
I will confine myself to our particular op- 
eration, although what I say is applicable 
to all yarn mills and to a great many of the 
cotton cloth mills, too. I am also enclosing 
a copy of an address by Mr. James E. Robi- 
son, the president of Indian Head Mills, con- 
cerning the problem that the textile mills 
have with cotton. You may feel that his 
views on this matter are extreme, but as one 
who has lived with the situation for the last 
16 years, I find that I am in agreement with 
most of what he has to say. 

The importance of cotton to us as cotton 
spinners can be best illustrated by the 
figures which I list below. This is a break- 
down of our cost between the major ele- 
ments and, of course, a casual observation 
will show the items of great importance to 
us: 


Percent 
POS udi a ͤ— fC 67.1 
SS A ee 18.5 


Selling expenses (including discounts, 


freight, and commissions) ---------- 5.3 
Plant overhead (including supplies, 

power, fuel, etc.)) 4.9 
Depreciation (taking full advantage of 

the new more liberal allowances)... 2.6 
General and administrative expenses... 1.5 


Now included in the cotton figures above 
is the domestic cotton price which reflects, 
as you know, an 8%½ cents per pound pre- 
mium which American mills pay over any 
other mills in the world. For us, this would 
represent 17.7 percent of our total cost, 
which as you can see is almost equal to our 
entire wages paid, including all labor and 
individuals on salary. We, therefore, feel 
that the wage question for our particular 
product is entirely secondary to the matter 
of the disproportionate cost of our cotton 
relative to foreign spinners. If we enjoyed 
a like advantage in raw material cost, we 
would not be concerned with their wage 
structure in the least because our total wage 
cost would be matched by the advantage in 
raw material price. 


When we see what is happening— 
when we see Americans actually being 
discriminated against and foreigners be- 
ing discriminated in their favor and to 
the detriment of Americans, I ask, Can 
a policy like that make any sense? Of 
course, it cannot. It does not make 
sense and it reflects the fact that either 
some people are stupid who have gener- 
ated such a policy of selling American 
industry down the river, or perhaps, 
they have other interests at heart. I 
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have said that before and I have re- 
ceived no denial from those whom I have 
accused to this date. 

I have another letter from another 
gentleman to whom I wrote and he, I 
know, has the interest of the working 
people at heart and because he loves 
them and I know thousands of those 
whom he employs. 

In his letter, he says: 

I don’t envy you your position as our Rep- 
resentative, at the moment, in having to 
make a decision as to whether or not to 
go along with the President on his current 
demands. I suppose either of us could fill 
a volume with facts, many of which conflict, 
concerning the administration's gyrations 
over the past year or so in regard to textiles. 
Rather than that, I will try to briefly give 
you the picture as I see it from here. 

You realize, of course, that I am not too 
conversant with the details of the Geneva 
agreement, the proposals made in H.R. 9900, 
or the chances for the imposition of an 
equalization fee. 

The long-term Geneva agreement will let 
us remain at pretty close to status quo for 
5 years if it is ratified by the various nations 
involved and if President Kennedy’s men live 
up to the promises made to Representative 
Vinson. These are two very big “ifs,” and, 
regardless of how they are resolved, it ap- 
pears to me that we are being given a mere 
“stay of execution” unless (a) there is a 
reversal of the free trade policy in this ad- 
ministration. which seems very remote, or 
(b) the next administration reverses the 
policy. As you well know, neither Secretary 
Rusk, nor Under Secretary Ball, committed 
themselves to the extent that the President 
did, and it still appears that the State De- 
partment carries the “big stick” in the 
administration. 

It would seem to me that H.R. 9900 goes 
too far in giving the executive branch of the 
Government power to juggle tariffs in the 
future. It would certainly be better if Con- 
gress could retain control over our tariff 
policies. 

As to the 8% cents equalization fee, I, 
personally, feel that this would be a help 
to our industry, if imposed. I must admit, 
however, that some of our competitors who 
are now importing goods or investing abroad 
don’t back this fee as strongly as I do. It 
has also been suggested to me that even after 
the Tariff Commission’s conclusion is sub- 
mitted, it is most likely to sit on the Presi- 
dent’s desk until he gets his Trade Act 
through Congress. This, you know more 
about than I. 


I wish I did know more about it than 
the gentleman who wrote to me. I do 
not think any of us have been advised, 
perhaps, as we ought to have been ad- 
vised. But that is the order of the day 
here. If you are opposed to something, 
you just do not get any advice or infor- 
mation. It is not quite as bad as in some 
other countries, but it has the same odor, 
the bureaucratic censorship directed at 
those who oppose the bureaucratic 
policies. 

When we think about it, what does 
make jobs? We cannot eliminate the 
fact that in America when a man Lires 
another man and employs him to work, it 
is done for profit. If there were no 
profits, there would be no money for con- 
sumer goods. There would be no money 
for taxes. There would be no markets 
for automobiles, television sets, groceries 
or farmers’ products or anything else. 
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I would like to insert at this point in 
the Recor a little article known as the 
May Times of Friday, March 16, 1962, 
which is put out by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. They have a magnificent 
plant in the southern part of my district 
and they are people who are doing a 
great industrial service for the benefit of 
the entire Nation. They have a great 
industrial output and are progressive and 
efficient: 

WHAT Makes Joss? 

It’s easy to blame technological change, or 
automation, for unemployment. But tech- 
nological change isn’t new—it has been with 
us through times of very low unemployment 
as well as high unemployment. Meanwhile, 
certain realities are overlooked. 

There can be no job opportunity without 
a profit opportunity. People are hired be- 
cause someone in business sees a prospect of 
earning a profit in an enterprise that needs 
their services. 

Profits are the driving force of economic 
activity. And capital investment in plant 
and equipment is necessary to the economic 
growth that means more jobs. 

What, then, has been happening to profits 
and investment? A few simple figures help 
explain the hard core of unemployment in 
the last few years. Between 1957 and 1961: 

1. Gross national product increased by 15 
percent. 

2. Total compensation of employees in- 
creased by 16 percent. 

3. Government expenditures (Federal, 
State, and local) for goods and services in- 
creased by 23 percent. 

4. Total net corporate profits decreased 
by 4 percent. 

5. Total business capital expenditures de- 
creased by 9 percent. 

These plain facts show that with gross na- 
tional product, employee compensation, and 
Government spending all climbing high, it 
could scarcely be insufficient demand that is 
responsible for persistent unemployment. 

More to the point are the sagging rates 
of profit and capital investment. For these 
are the actual incentives and means for job- 
creating activity. 


Not long ago a gentleman for whom 
I have great respect and who has a plant 
in my district, although he comes from 
North Carolina, and the district of a 
friend of mine at Kannapolis, made a 
great statement as to the lack of proper 
import quotas hurting the American 
textile worker. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to include in my remarks at this time 
the entire statement of this distinguished 
gentleman including the short tables in 
his statement, Mr. C. A. Cannon, of 
Kannapolis, N.C. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 


Lack OF Proper Import QUOTAS HURTS THE 
AMERICAN TEXTILE WORKERS 

(By Charles A. Cannon, president of Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, N.C.) 

The continued existence of many thou- 
sands of business units and the jobs of more 
than 2,105,000 employees in the American 
textile industry are threatened by our import 
policies. Combined, the textile and apparel 
industries currently employ 2,105,000 men 
and women—one-eighth of the 16,636,000 
persons engaged in all manufacturing enter- 
prises in the United States. 
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The extent of the damage already done to 
employers and the employees of the textile 
industry is shown by the 


following figures 
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for the industry (excluding 1,213,000 em- 


1 — rea of employees. 
tton system — > 
Satzes on sales 


percent) 
Profits on net worth (pereent—————— 


ployees in the apparel and related indus- 
tries) : 

Percent 

decrease 

3¹ 

32 

7 

78 


Average annual consumption all cotton 


Only a small part of the decrease in the 
United States is explained by the increase 
in domestic production of manmade fiber 
products. 

These figures show the upward trend in 
imports and downward trend in exports of 
cotton products and manmade fiber 
fabrics: 


The cotton content in cotton products 
[Units of 1,000 bales] 


Peri aie Ca da 


our country are Japan, Hong Kong, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Egypt, India, France, and Italy. 

The increase in textile product imports 
and resulting loss in domestic production 
and jobs are explained largely by these fac- 
tors: 

1. Our furnishing modern equipment at 
low cost or no cost to so-called underdevel- 
oped countries. 

2. The low wages paid in the foreign 
countries range from less than 10 percent to 
not above 50 percent of the American wage 
level. 

3. The availability of American cotton at 
no real cost to foreign countries under Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

4. Our low tariff rates. 

5. Our export subsidy of 8½ cents per 
pound or $42.50 per bale. 

6. Our failure to establish proper import 
quotas and regulations. 

These factors are in addition to the advan- 
tage which the foreign spinner has in secur- 
ing his cotton at one-third less than the 
American manufacturer. The foreign cot- 
ton is excluded from the American market 
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by quotas. The total amount of upland 
cotton being allowed to come in in any 1 
year is less than 1 day's requirement for 
American spinners, 

Our Public Law 480 sales of cotton to so- 
called underdeveloped countries has hurt 
the American textile business. Beginning 
about 1947, we furnished money and equip- 
ment to Japan and other countries so that 
in many places the foreign producer has 
newer and more effective machinery than we 
have at home. Beginning in 1954 and 
through December 5, 1961, under Public Law 
480 we have shipped or authorized 6,011,344 
bales of cotton valued at $994,564,652 to 
various countries, all of which is supposed to 
be in excess of their traditional consump- 
tion of American cotton. These 6 million 
bales, at a value of $1 billion, were not paid 
for in dollars but in restricted local curren- 
cies which could be spent only in the for- 
eign importing country which received the 
Public Law 480 cotton, all of which con- 
tributed to their local economy. 


Some of the beneficiaries through Public 
Law 480 cotton have been: 


000, 000 


88588888888 
88888888888 


Japan, Pakistan, India, Italy, and Spain 
(as well as Hong Kong. Portugal, and Egypt) 
have been substantial exporters of cotton 
goods to the United States and are pressing 
to increase their shipments at the expense 
of the American manufacturer. 

The following shows price differentials on 
a number of fabrics in the New York market 
during December 1961: 


Comparative gray goods prices 


[Cents per yard] 
American | Japanese- 
Construction price free Chinese 
price 
40 136/60-3.65 (com bed) ..._ 26 24 
47, 136/60-3.10 (com bed) 30 29 
47” 100/58-2.84.... -MMM 274 25% 
4616” 80/S4-3.43 (oẽ bed) 30 289. 
403, 42/44-3.00 (solt-filled 
sheeting) 21 174-18 
— 17% 1434-1634 


The above figures readily explain how the 
foreign competition can quote lower prices 
than the American mills can possibly afford 
to make. It is a well recognized fact that 
many textiles are sold at very close prices. 
A difference of one-eighth of a cent a yard, 
which is less than 1 percent of the value, 
often is the controlling factor as to whether 
a mill is to continue to operate or run short 
time. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment is high in the United 
States. A continuation of our import policy 
on textile goods threaten to increase that 
unemployment. By contrast, we know that 
many foreign countries have a labor 
including Japan, West Germany, and Swit- 
zerland who are profiting as a result of our 
failure to protect ourselves against imports 
from low-wage countries. 

In the apparel industry, there are about 
1,213,000 employees and, therefore, in the 
combined textile industries there are about 
2,105,000 out of a total of 16,636,000 employed 
in all manufacturing industries, or 12.6 per- 
cent (Labor Department's Monthly Report 
on Labor Force, November 1961, issued 
December, table 3). 

The administration recognizes that the 
textile and apparel industries are employers 
of a large part of our whole manuf 
employees (12.6 percent) and are probably 
more vulnerable to imports of competing 
products than any other large industry on 
account of the foreign countries having 
lower raw material prices (American cotton 
available to foreigners at 33144 percent under 
American support price, and cotton repre- 
sents, in many instances, one-half the cost 
of American gray goods). The foreign 
countries have advantage of lower wage 
costs, their rate being 10 to 50 percent of 
the American wage rate (the American labor 
cost frequently runs as high as 50 percent 
of the sales price of gray goods). 

Further decrease in employment in the 
textile and apparel industries will add to 
the serious problems of unemployment. In 
many areas, the textile or apparel workers 
are a large portion of the entire labor force 
in the area and State. 

In addition to present loss of employment 
in the textile and apparel industries, the 
entire future of our cotton farmers, ginners, 
compressors, and warehousemen (not in- 
cluded in manufacturing industry figures) 
is threatened. If the domestic mills, which 
pay the Government support price, or higher, 
for the greater portion of U.S. cotton con- 
sumed, are destroyed, then it follows that 
raw cotton interests must live on the world 
price plus such additional subsidy or dole 
that the Government may wish to pay them. 

We are familiar with the depressed condi- 
tions in the coal mining areas of West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. Those same con- 
ditions will probably arise within a few 
years in the many areas in many States 
where a large proportion of all manufac- 
turing industry employees are those engaged 
in producing textile products and apparel. 
In many places this proportion is 60 percent 
or as high as 80 percent of the total number 
of employees in the manufacturing industry 
in the State. 

It will be impossible to retrain or to move 
a large number of the employees, many of 
whom have made the textile industry their 
life’s work, are skilled employees in the in- 
dustry, and have established their homes, 
their families, and their expected future, 
based on the stability of the textile industry. 
The liquidation of this industry, employing 
a large number of people and so necessary 
in time of peace or war, will bring social un- 
rest, family disruption, and heartaches to a 
great number of people in wide areas of the 
country where the industry is located. 

The suggestion that these people be re- 
trained and possibly moved to other locali- 
ties is not realistic when we consider that 
we have not retrained and taken care of 
some 4 million employees who are now un- 
employed and, yet, it is proposed that we 
begin to add to this number an additional 
2 million employees. If this program were 
put into effect today, our unemployment 
would rise from 6 to 9 percent. 

It seems quite clear that our import policy 
has largely caused this decrease in American 
jobs. The textile industry is hurt by our 
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cotton pricing controls. But we probably 
can survive if we get an equalization fee to 
offset the 8½ cents per pound subsidy on 
cotton exported to foreign countries, plus 
protection in the form of fair tariff rates 
and quotas against excessive importation of 
fabrics and apparel from low wage countries. 

Foreign countries have no just basis to 
object to any of these procedures. Practi- 
cally all of them have restrictions which 
prevent or limit our shipping many items 
into their borders. There is little reciprocity 
in practice. 


THE COMMON MARKET APPROACH 


In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Kennedy ties his foreign trade recom- 
mendations to his concept of the European 
Common Market (comprising France, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg), which is still in experi- 
mental form. 

He recognizes we need a new law. The 
Reciprocal Trade Act has not accomplished 
true reciprocity and has resulted in our 
giving up much and getting very little in 
return. 


No one as yet can be sure as to how the 
Common Market will operate and how it will 
affect our country. The six European coun- 
tries in that group along with the United 
Kingdom form (as the President says) “an 
economy which nearly equals our own.” 
The Common Market principles will apply, 
if at all, only to countries of a somewhat 
similar economy. Therefore, it would be un- 
wise to apply to low wage countries practices 
which some persons think will work well 
with seven nations whose wages and living 
standards are more like ours than is true 
with many other parts of the world. 

And yet, in his message the President 
says, nor are we abandoning our non- 
European friends nor our traditional most- 
favored-nation principles.” 

We should insist that the principles of 
reciprocity and fair dealing be practiced by 
all the nations with whom we desire to have 
trade. We certainly should look long and 
hard before we make commitments which 
may make a bad situation worse. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The administration recognizes that the 
textile industry is so important to our Amer- 
ican economy and employs such a large pro- 
portion of our manufacturing labor force 
that it must be given special treatment. 

I recommend such special treatment 
through legislation as follows: 

1. Collect from importers an equalization 
fee to offset the advantage given to foreign 
producers who now buy American cotton 
814 cents per pound under the price paid by 
American mills. 

2. Establish fair quota limitations on im- 
ports of textile products, including yarns, 
based on the average of 1956-59 imports. 

3. Insist that many other countries in- 
crease their imports from the areas requir- 
ing help through increase in exports of the 
products of those areas and thus relieve the 
growing pressure on the United States. 

These actions are necessary in order to keep 
our American textile industry healthy and 
strong—ready for war and other emergencies 
and meanwhile employing our American 
men and women. 

After the above article had been delivered 
to the printer, I learned through the press 
some of the details of the International Cot- 
ton Agreement reached in Geneva. 

I believe the tentative agreement, subject 
to the approval of 19 nations, insures a con- 
tinuing threat to the employment in the 
textile and garment industries in the United 
States. I believe that legislation making 
mandatory my recommendations will be re- 
quired to protect the American textile indus- 
try, recommendation No. 1 calling for an im- 
port fee of 844 cents a pound on cotton and 
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recommendation No. 2 calling for the estab- 
lishing of ceilings by quotas on im 5 
The preamble provides protection for all 
participating countries except the United 
States, as follows: 
nizing further that such action 
should be designed to facilitate economic ex- 
pansion and promote the development of 
less developed countries possessing the nec- 
essary resources, such as raw materials and 
technical skills, by providing larger oppor- 
tunities for increasing their exchange earn- 
ings from the sale in world markets of prod- 
ucts which they can efficiently manufacture.” 
I anticipate increasing hardships in and 
liquidation of the American textile and gar- 
ment industries if this provision is carried 
out. 
C.A.C. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Let us turn for & 
minute to what has happened to a plant 
in my district. Here is the sort of thing 
that is shocking. I have a letter directed 
to my distinguished friend from South 
Carolina, the Honorable WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS Bryan Dorn, who so ably repre- 
sents the Third District of South Caro- 
lina, from a gentleman of his district by 
the name of Jack Radcliffe, of Anderson, 
S.C. This letter tells of the fact that 
these particular people sell for the 
Chesterfield Webbing Co., of Chester- 
field, S.C., which is in my district. He 
tells how they lost an order for 400,000 
yards of webbing to the Japanese, and 
he goes on to tell how much was lost in 
Federal taxes, how much would be lost 
to the workers, how much profit would be 
lost, and what the American taxpayer 
paid in substance. This is significant. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to include this letter at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

RADCLIFFE & CO., 
Anderson, S.C., March 13, 1962. 
Hon, WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 
Congressman, Third District of South Caro- 
lina, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Dorn: We sell for the Chester- 
field Webbing Co., of Chesterfield, S.C. We 
lost an order about 3 weeks ago for 400,000 
yards of elastic webbing to the Japanese. 
Our price on the webbing was $5.10, and the 
Japanese took the order at $4.60 per 100 
yards. What I would like to point out is 
the loss that the Federal Government and 
the State of South Carolina suffered by this 
webbing’s being made in Japan. 

It would normally employ 40 people 1 
week to make this 400,000 yards of webbing. 
Figuring. their wages at $50 per week each, 
makes a total of $2,000—$200 in Federal taxes 
lost. The webbing mill would expect to 
make about 8 percent on this order—$1,572— 
$800 in Federal taxes lost. It would employ 
30 people 1 week to make the 14,000 pounds 
of yarn needed for this webbing at an aver- 
age payroll of $50 each—$1,500 payroll lost— 
$150 in Federal taxes. The yarn mill would 
expect to make 6-percent profit on the yarn 
needed for this order, thereby losing a $588 
profit—$300 Federal taxes lost. The Ameri- 
can taxpayer has paid $1,360 in subsidies 
so that the Japanese could purchase our 
cotton 8½ cents per pound cheaper than 
we could—$1,360 cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

In addition to 70 people being out of work 
for 1 week in the State of South Carolina, 
and the State’s losing taxes on their wages, 
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the Federal Government has lost a total of 
$2,810 in Federal taxes which other taxpay- 
ers will have to ante up. 

I would sincerely like to ask that when the 
Geneva Treaty on Textiles comes before the 
Congress that you vote against ratifying this 
treaty, and please for the sake of our south- 
ern textiles line up all the support that you 
can to defeat this treaty. If this treaty is 
ratified, I do not believe we will have any 
textile industry in the South 10 years from 
today. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK L. RADCLIFFE. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I wonder what has 
happened to our pride in this country. 
I wonder what has happened to our 
pride when we have to listen to the 
whimperings, the whisperings, the 
miaowings that are going on in behalf 
of every little country of the world. I 
wonder when we are going to realize that 
nobody respects anything but strength, 
and never have in the history of the 
world, so far as nations are concerned. 
They do not respect stupidity, and cer- 
tainly some of these things are stupid. 
They do not respect weakness, and we 
have demonstrated weakness. 

What has happened to our pride? It 
seems to me that some of the people ad- 
ministering some of these policies have 
no pride in America, no pride in its 
present, its past, or its future, no pride 
in its great industries. I think we should 
consider that from this moral stand- 
point if they exhibited a little pride in 
our country, its products, and its sys- 
tem, they would be cutting down on 
these imports. 

You talk about good intentions; I am 
not interested in good intentions, I am 
interested in action, because I know 
where good intentions have led many. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
here an article from the Textile Re- 
porter of March 15, 1962, entitled “More 
Action and Less Palaver Is What Indus- 
try Wants From Kennedy.” I have 
great faith in President Kennedy. He is 
the first President I have served under— 
I have only served under two—who tried 
to do anything about the textile indus- 
try, and I do not want his ambition, his 
efforts sabotaged by people who are will- 
ing to use the semantics of high office 
and of the highest office to make prom- 
ises, the bureaucratic administrators 
have no real desire, no real intention of 
fulfilling. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 

MORE ACTION AND LESS PALAVER Is WHAT 

INDUSTRY WANTS FROM KENNEDY 

The present administration has really done 
very little to help relieve the textile import 
problem—hardly any more than was done 
by the Eisenhower administration, which cer- 
tainly was not noted for protectionist tend- 
encies. True, there has been considerable 
activity, but activity should not be confused 
with action, according to A. Henry Thurs- 
ton, former director of textiles and clothing 
in the U.S. Department of Commerce: 

“Much has been made of the international 
agreement developed at Geneva in July; and, 
although this international understanding 
shouldn't be dismissed, neither should it be 
blown up beyond what it really is. Actually, 
the document is so worded that it can mean 
various things to different people, and so 
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the intent of the U.S. Government becomes 
all important. 

“Despite the President’s public release and 
despite statements made by White House as- 
sistants to groups of industry representa- 
tives, the State Department has twisted the 
program around so that only cotton prod- 
ucts are being dealt with, not all textiles, 
as stated. There is a vague and indefinite 

of possible future action in the case 
of other fibers, but prospects for interna- 
-tional quota arrangements on wool and man- 
made fiber products are uncertain at best. 

“And so, what about the much-discussed 
Geneva agreement? It could be used as an 
instrument to hold down U.S. imports of 
cotton yarns, fabrics, and apparel. It all 
depends on the philosophy of those in Gov- 
ernment who will administer the program. 
There are many more ‘freetraders’ than 
‘protectionists’ on the Washington scene, and 
the quoted statements—plus the general 
State Department attitude—tends to indi- 
cate that the Geneva agreement will be used 
as & tool to increase U.S. imports at a regu- 
larized rate, rather than to serve as a 
deterrent. 

“As a clear indication of State Department 
thinking, a story appearing in the Daily 
News Record of September 26, 1961, is most 
revealing. In major part the dispatch, date- 
lined Yokohama, said: 

“ ‘Economic exchange between Japan and 
the United States will grow steadily from 
year to year,’ American Ambassador Edwin 
O. Reichauer said in a talk here to the 
Japan-American Society of Yokohama. 
Problems do arise, because of the size of our 
two-way trade. Mr, Reichauer said, refer- 
ring to the recent textile quota negotiations 
as an example of the effort to make the trade 
relationship one of ‘orderly expansion, with- 
out doing damage to either side’ That 
quota negotiation, he said, was a ‘difficult 
political problem.’ 

“No ambassador makes a public speech 
without closely following official State De- 
partment policy. 

“In his Yokohama talk, Ambassador 
Reichauer stated quite fully that the 
Japanese-United States textile agreement is 
to provide orderly expansion by the Japanese 
in the U.S. market, rather than to cut back 
imports from Japan which has been the ob- 
jective of our own industry. 

“Have the textile industries made any 
progress in struggle with government to act 
on imports? Yes, although actual results 
may be so long coming that to many mills 
it may be of only academic interest. 

“As one industrialist described an escape 
clause action, ‘When you are dead, they'll 
build you a mausoleum.’ 

“At the Geneva meeting—and again at the 
negotiations with the Japanese in Tokyo— 
representatives of U.S. textile and apparel 
producers had the opportunity to voice their 
views to the U.S. delegation. In a sense 
there was nothing completely new in this, 
because industry consultation was frequent 
during the talks with Japan in 1956. Geneva 
and Tokyo, however, marked the first time 
that U.S. millmen were invited abroad and 
kept in daily touch with the progress of 
negotiations. This, then, was some slight 
gain and holds promise for future progress 
along this same path of consultation, with 
its opportunity to influence the U.S. Govern- 
ment position. 

“If adequate import protection is not 
given to textiles, it will not be for want of 
trying on the part of Commerce Department 
officials, notably Secretary Luther M. Hodges 
and Assistant Secretary Hickman Price, Jr. 
The Secretary (in policy determinations) 
and the Assistant Secretary (in operations) 
have worked diligently to bring about less 
of a free-trade attitude by the White House. 

“How successful they will be in the face of 
unremitting opposition from the State De- 
partment and other dedicated one-worlders 
in Government is a great question. 
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“We don’t have the final answer on the 
Kennedy administration yet, but it doesn’t 
look as encouraging as a casual glance at the 
headlines might lead us to believe.” 

Another down-to-earth summary of. the 
cotton textile situation was included on the 
next page of the Phi Psi Quarterly. Written 
by Donald I. Rogers and copyrighted 1961, by 
the New York Herald Tribune, Inc, Mr. 
Rogers wrote: 

“It takes skill and great expertise, as they 
say on Madison Avenue, to bring a strong in- 
dustry gibbering to the brink of bankruptcy, 
lose our world leadership in a vital field of 
production, and pour about $4 billion (repeat 
billion) in taxpayers’ money down a rathole. 

“It has been done in the cotton industry as 
James E. Robison, president of Indian Head 
Mills, Inc., told the Textile Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation the other day. 

“The achievements of national planning in 
the cotton program in a mere 30 years are 
noteworthy. 

“It has cost the United States leadership 
in the world trade of cotton. 

“It has lowered the quality because the 
Government pays no premium to the farmer 
who bothers to grow better stuff. It has re- 
duced cotton consumption in domestic mills 
from 9 million to 8,200,000 bales since 1940, 
while consumption in foreign mills has risen 
from 17 to 39 million bales in the same 
period. 

“It has stimulated use of s¥ithetic fibers 
to the detriment of the cotton farmer. 

“It has, through acreage allotments, 
curbed the efficient, low-cost farmer and 
kept the inefficient, high-cost farmer in 
production, as is the case with so many 
other farm programs. 

“It has made the cotton textile industry 
unprofitable and backward. 

“All this has been accomplished with a 
few simple devices so dear to the hearts 
of the liberals and central planners. One 
is a support price with acreage allotments. 
Another is an export subsidy that allows 
the spinner in the free world to get cotton 
for 8% cents a pound less than his Amer- 
ican competitor. A third is an almost total 
ban on import of cheaper, finer cotton from 
abroad, under a policy that simultaneously 
allows manufactured cotton to flood in from 
foreign mills, 

“While deliberate sabotage could hardly 
have caused more mischief in the cotton 
textile industry, it is, despite Washington's 
willful ways, still breathing. This has dis- 
turbed someone in the mahogany-desk 
group, so now they’re proposing to increase 
the support price on the next crop, and 
probably the export subsidy. 

“I can never understand why the Gov- 
ernment experts who plan these beatings on 
business fail to realize that they’re also hurt- 
ing the beloved Central Government. 

“Much of the Treasury’s revenues come 
from corporate profits. Even a soft-boiled 
egghead knows that. Well, cotton textile 
manufacturers are averaging about half the 
profit on investment or sales that industry 
in general makes. 

“This represents a direct loss of hundreds 
of millions a year to the Treasury in addi- 
tion to what is actually spent for crop sup- 
port and export subsidies. 

“Employment, the avowed goal of the ad- 
ministration, has fallen from 1,325,000 in 
1947 to 940,000 in 1960 in the cotton textile 
industry. 

Can't they see, these planners, that a 
Government program that damages business 
must also damage Government and damage 
the people as well? They'd better begin to 
see these things, for Orville Freeman, our 
amateur Agriculture Secretary proposes, 
bluntly to enlarge subsidies, restrictions, and 
losses. 

“In truth, Mr. Kennedy and the merry 
men of the Frontier didn’t create this prob- 
lem. They inherited it, But Mr. Freeman 
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certainly isn’t proposing to solve it. He 
wants to compound it, 

“The answer is to move in the direction of 
a free market in cotton. Let domestic spin- 
ners buy at free-market prices and get an 
even break with their foreign competitors. 
This will deal a blow to the small grower, 
perhaps, but the truth is, he'll never make a 
decent living, even under a subsidy program. 
Three of the growers handle less 
than 15 acres and, if they had only this to 
depend on for income, they couldn’t live well 
if the support price were raised to $5 a 
pound. 

“In fact, our policies have put a price floor 
on the entire world supply of cotton and as 
a result farmers in many countries are in 

al cotton production. Know how we 
solved it? We reacted by curtailing our 
acreage more. 

“The New Frontier can follow the old de- 
structive pattern or it could seize this chance 
in cotton to come up with one of those 
‘broad new programs’ it is always talking 
about.” 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not want my 
President put in that position. I am cer- 
tain he does not want that either. I 
have great faith in him. The reason 
I say what I say today is because I want 
those people who are not carrying out 
or plan not to carry out his expressed 
purposes and his campaign promises to 
know that we, in the textile industry, 
will be on the lookout for such depar- 
tures and we will not hesitate to give 
voice to the protest at such time as we 
may find it necessary. 

Recently, as you know, the President 
has given the textile industry some re- 
lief in raising the tariffs on certain car- 
pets from 21 to 40 percent, which is a 
great thing, and the people in those in- 
dustries should thank him for taking 
this very positive action. Not only 
that, but certain textiles from Hong 
Kong have been banned. The categories 
affected are listed in this article which 
I include as a part of my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD: 


Hone Kone COTTON TEXTILES BANNED 


Wasuincton.—The United States banned 
the import of eight categories of cotton tex- 
tiles from Hong Kong. 

The action, ordered by the Interagency 
Textile Administrative Committee, directly 
affects a shipment of textiles now en route 
to the United States, the Department of 
Commerce stated. 

The categories affected are: ginghams, 
carded yarn; sheeting, carded yarn; twill 
and sateen, carded yarn; fabrics, carded 
yarn; knitshirts other than T and sweat- 
shirts; sweaters and cardigans; raincoats, 
three-quarter length or over; and all other 
coats. 

The Interagency Committee is made up 
of representatives of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, State, and 
Treasury. Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Hickman Price, Jr., is Chairman. 

The Commerce Department announce- 
ment said that the Hong Kong goods now 
en route here will not be permitted to enter 
the United States for consumption. 

“If such goods are landed, they must be 
placed in bond or in foreign trade zones,” 
the announcement said. “The U.S. Govern- 
ment cannot guarantee that subsequent de- 
velopments will result in the entry of these 
gosa into the United States for consump- 
tion.” 

The Committee’s action is based on a short- 
term (1 year) arrangement negotiated with 
Hong Kong through the United Kingdom 
effective October 1, 1961. The arrangement 
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was provided for in the Geneva International 
Textile Agreement of July 21, 1961. 

The Commerce Department said that 
under terms of the arrangement it asked the 
Hong Kong government on February 28 this 
year to restrain its U.S. exports in the eight 
cotton textile categories. 

It said the Hong Kong government agreed 
not to issue any further export licenses for 
the eight categories, but, without consulta- 
tion with the United States, resumed issu- 
ing licenses March 5 to cover shipments to 
March 10. It prohibited such shipments 
after March 10. 

The licenses issued during that March 
5-10 period exceed the level of restraint re- 
quested by the United States and violate 
the short-term agreement, the Commerce 
Department said. 


I want to commend the administra- 
tion for doing that. 

Mr. Speaker, we are going to have to 
vote on a trade bill. I do not want to 
pass judgment on it in advance, but 
there are certain features we should be 
thinking about. One is the feature 
which promises a readjustment package 
for disengaged employees. As I under- 
stand disengaged employees, it means 
unemployed people. We have a 6-per- 
cent unemployment problem now. Why 
does this legislation include those par- 
ticular provisions for consideration un- 
less there is expected to be more unem- 
ployment? 

Let us see what happens. When a 
man is unemployed, in the first place 
he is affected. He is out of a job. That 
is a terrible thing, especially at a time 
when modern standards of living, the 
high cost of living, keeping up with the 
Joneses, which we do in America, de- 
mands that we have enough money to 
feed and clothe our families and give 
them the luxuries which Americans have 
come to expect because we have a high 
standard of living. So the employee 
and his family are immediately affected. 
The community is affected because there 
is unemployment, and people cannot pay 
their bills. Then the economy of the 
community is affected, and actually the 
emotions of the community are affected. 

A lot of people do not remember the 
depression as Ido. I remember how the 
people were unhappy, they knew not 
where to turn. If you have ever seen 
a textile community where the mills 
were closed down and the people were 
out of work, it is a terrible thing to see; 
these Americans having the blues, so to 
speak, not the blues you sing about but 
the blues that come from lack of em- 
ployment, lack of food, lack of cothing, 
and things of that nature. 

Then the unemployed people fail to 
retain their status as taxpayers because 
they are not earning, they are not pay- 
ing. Of course it affects a segment of 
the Nation. Eventually, if it goes on far 
enough, a recession or depression comes. 

We have to think about that. Also 
the fact that a lot of taxes come out of 
corporate profits. If corporate profits 
are to be made, they must be made 
through the employees of the corpora- 
tions. 

So in the overall picture of unemploy- 
ment, the impact is not an impact in a 
small area. 

When you think about: this trade bill 
you have to think about readjustment. 
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Does it mean that we are going to let 


out certain segments of American indus- 


try to satisfy people overseas? Does 
that mean that the policymakers who 
have made so many mistakes, particu- 
larly those in the State Department— 
they have been accused of having some 
other idea but does that mean that they 
have the right to say that we will take 
an industry like the textile industry 
and we will write it off, let it go by the 
boards, and readjust those people? How 
about that? Is that fair to our Ameri- 
cans? If you are over 50 years of age, 
you do not get readjusted. If you are 
over 40 years of age in America today, 
you hardly get reemployment. If you 
have been in textiles all your life, by the 
time you work 20 or 25 years, you are 
pretty well worn out. 

Now, the final thing I want to call to 
the attention of the House is something 
that we have to think of. This recipro- 
cal trade idea began in 1934, and the 
progression since has been toward 
deterioration instead of improvement 
insofar as our domestic industry is con- 
cerned, Now, in the new trade legisla- 
tion, as I understand it, we abandon the 
“no injury“ policy, even though the 
President has recently utilized the in- 
jury provisions of what we call the peril 
point to give relief to those Wilton and 
velveteen carpet segments of the textile 
industry. I am one of the first to admit 
that I have criticized the peril point 
provisions here on the floor of the House, 
because I found out that they were put 
in as a sop to get votes; that those who 
agreed to put it at the policymaking 
level never expected the peril point pro- 
vision to work; never expected the 
President to back up the Tariff Com- 
mission, and it has been in the past 
a saga in American doublecross as far as 
the American textile industry is con- 
cerned. 

But, what if some industry is hurt? 
What else do we have to rely on other 
than a readjustment package? I have 
not been up to New England where some 
of these people are suffering, but not 
too long ago, as I remarked here be- 
fore, I saw on TV the picture of a bread- 
line, which I had not seen since the 
depression. How are you going to re- 
adjust those people? Most of them are 
not young people. What are you going 
to do with them? You have 6 million 
unemployed now. What are you going 
to do with more unemployment? My 
people do not care about any dole, and 
I am not going to vote for any dole, 
and I am not going to vote for any fool 
program substituting a dole for textile 
or other industrial jobs. 

So, we stand on the threshold, so to 
speak, of a new policy, a new considera- 
tion. I think we ought to consider the 
impact on the people who work, the 
people who have invested, and the peo- 
ple who are dependent directly and in- 
directly on this great industry. And, 
I intend to keep talking here until such 
time as I get some satisfaction, some 
answer to the problems that we have 
had now since I have been in the Con- 
gress and which so far, until recently, 
have not had any relief, which we had 
hoped were going to get relief—and I 
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use the word again “protection” that 
American industry deserves, because for 
too long we have been operating under 
the deteriorating policies of the State 
Department and we have been protect- 
ing the people overseas whom we built 
back up with the taxpayers’ money. 

We have been protecting them by our 
policies instead of protecting our own 
people. 

I ask you to join me in preserving the 
jobs in the textile industry. 


THE AMERICAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SANTANGELO). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I am delighted 
that the special order which was 
granted to me fortuitously occurred on 
the same day as my good friend and 
neighbor from South Carolina IMr. 
HEMPHILL] was speaking on the sub- 
ject of textiles and the effects of imports 
from other lands upon that industry and 
upon the people who earn their liveli- 
hood in the American textile industry. 
Coming, as I do, from the greatest textile 
producing area in the world, this prob- 
lem is one of constant and continuing 
interest and concern. 

A few days ago in one of the news- 
papers published by one of our 
manufacturing concerns, Textiles-In- 
corporated, of Gastonia, N.C., there was 
a letter in this paper which is known 
as Textiles Review. It was addressed 
to the employees of the 14 plants of that 
company. The letter pointed out to the 
employees of the company the dangers 
which they confront in their jobs and 
in their future because of the inordinate 
amount of imports of textile products. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include that letter as part of my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

‘TEXTILES-INCORPORATED, 
Gastonia, N.C., February 28, 1955. 
To Our Employees: 

Your jobs are in danger. The future of 
our company is in danger. The whole tex- 
tile industry of the United States is in danger. 

This is so because the Government is work- 
ing with other countries on plans to allow 
more textile products from cheap-wage for- 
eign nations to come into the United States. 
If this happens, it will be because the Gov- 
ernment wants to cut the tariffs on textile 
goods from other countries, and they espe- 
cially want the tariff cuts to apply directly 
for the benefit of Japan. 

If the United States goes on cutting tar- 
iffs without seeing to it that foreign nations 
do their fair part in helping to build up trade 


both ways, we believe our country will be 
badly hurt. 
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The tariff—a tax paid by people who ship 
goods into this country—is supposed to help 
even up the big gap between your pay and 
the low wages of foreign workers. But the 
tariff is not doing this, even today. It can’t, 
because in Japan, for example, the average 
textile wage is 14 cents an hour. That is 
why cloth and clothing are coming into the 
United States from Japan right now in very 
large amounts, Low wages in Japan and 
other foreign countries are the biggest rea- 
son why foreign goods can undersell Ameri- 
can textiles in the American home market. 
If anything, present tariffs are already far 
too small. 

Sooner or later, lower tariffs can only mean 
the closing of this company and the loss of 
your job. In the long run, it won't help 
Japan or anybody else if tariff cuts wreck 
a big American industry. 

You, through your Senators and Repre- 
sentative in the US. Congress, can make 
sure that somebody in Washington will try 
to save our industry. After all, you elected 
these people to represent you, and you have 
full right to let them know how you feel 
about this, and to tell them that lower tar- 
iffs could throw you out of work. You can 
also ask them to let you know how they 
intend to vote on this issue. Get your friends 
and members of your family to write, too. 

Sincerely, 
J. C. ROBERTS, 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
be happy to yield to my friend from 
South Carolina, but before doing so I 
would like to commend him for the excel- 
lent statement which he just made to the 
House of Representatives, and to say to 
him that I know that the people of my 
district appreciate, as the people of his 
district must appreciate, the continuing 
efforts on his part in this important area. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina because from time 
to time I have had a special order here 
to speak on this subject, and the gentle- 
man from North Carolina has been a 
tower of strength and a strong right arm 
in any effort I made. I think I could not 
have made that effort without the able 
and inspiring assistance of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. I have tried 
to tell such of his people as I have met 
that this man is dedicated to their pro- 
tection and dedicated to their better- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just noticed here 
in the March 24, 1962, edition of the 
Southern Textile News a fine and ably 
written article by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. I want to compliment 
the gentleman. The title of the article 
is “Everything Must Be Done To Protect 
American Textiles.” I think it is a fair 
statement and is a significant statement. 
I join in it. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, I would ask unanimous consent that 
it be placed in the Recorp at this point, 
if the gentleman from North Carolina 
would not object. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s statement and 
certainly I do not object, even though I 
do not contend for brilliance in the pres- 
entation made in that anniversary edi- 
tion of this great textile publication. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
included in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to follows: 
“EVERYTHING Must Be Done To PROTECT 
AMERICAN TEXTILES,” WRITES WHITENER 
(By Bast. L. WHITENER, Member of Congress, 
11th District, North Carolina) 

Since the beginning of this Nation there 
has been a system of tariffs which has been 


designed to encourage the growth and de-. 


velopment of American industry and to 
protect the jobs of our people from low-wage 
foreign competition. 25 

While in recent years our tariff structure 
has failed to accomplish this purpose insofar 
as textiles are concerned, I am sure that all 
of us look forward to a reversal of the cur- 
rent trend by positive legislative action. 

It is significant that the second statute en- 
acted by the First Congress in 1789 was a 
tariff act. The Tariff Act of 1789 provided 
90 percent of the revenue for the Federal 
Government. Today about 1 percent of our 
revenue comes from tariffs. We have the 
lowest tariffs of any major nation in the 
world. From 1789 through 1934 the Con- 
gress exercised its constitutional prerogative 
in raising and lowering tariffs. 

NEW CONCEPT 

In 1934 the United States embarked on a 
new concept of international trade through 
the adoption of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Although previous tariff acts had 
given the President some authority in reg- 
ulating tariffs, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, for the first time in our 
history, gave the President extensive author- 
ity to regulate our international trade. 

The act of 1934 has been extended by the 
Congress on a number of occasions. Unless 
extended again, the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, as amended, will expire on 
June 30, 1962. 

On January 2, 1962, the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee intro- 
duced H.R. 9900, the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, to take the place of the expiring 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act now in ef- 
fect. H.R. 9900 grants even broader author- 
ity to the President to lower American tariffs 
than that contained in the present Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. 

The bill has far-reaching implications for 
American industry. It has special signifi- 
cance for the American textile industry 
which is fighting a battle for survival against 
a_flood of textile imports coming into the 
United States under the present Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 


DISAPPOINTING 


The experience of the textile industry 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 has been very disappointing. Al- 
though the act provides three methods 
whereby the industry might be protected 
from excessive imports, these devices have 
seldom been used. 

One of the three methods provided in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act whereby 
American industry can seek relief from ex- 
cessive imports is the so-called escape 
clause. Of 130 applications involving all 
segments of American industry filed with the 
Tariff Commission between April 30, 1948, 
and February 2, 1962, for relief under the 
escape clause only 13 have been successful. 
Five Tariff Commission recommendations 
under the escape clause are pending at the 
present time at the White House. 

The American textile industry, in com- 
pany with other industries, has found little 
protection under the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, as amended. Unless specific provi- 
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sions are written into the proposed Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 to protect the indus- 
try it will be faced with continuing threats 
to its survival. 

The American textile industry should not 
be sacrificed for international political con- 
siderations. The industry is one of the bul- 
warks of our free enterprise system. It is 
the largest employer of production workers 
of any industry in our Nation. Approxi- 
mately 9 percent of cur national income is 
derived through textile manufacturing and 
related industries. 

The industry spends over $22 billion a 
year for equipment, wages, and material, 
and pays over $340 million per year in rey- 
enue to our State and local governments. 
In addition, over $300 million is paid to the 
Federal Government in income taxes. The 
textile industry represents a capital invest- 
ment in excess of $8 billion. 

Statistics clearly reveal the plight of our 
domestic textile economy. In 1954, the 
United States exported textile products worth 
approximately $578 million. The same year 
we imported approximately $425 million 
worth of textile goods. 

In 1960, however, we exported $556 million 
worth of textile manufactures but imported 
an alarming $947 million worth of textile 
products. Thus our textile imports during 
1960 exceeded by $391 million our sale of 
textile products overseas. 

In short, our imports of textile goods 
during 1960 amounted to 170 percent of our 
exports. The steadily increasing amount of 
textile imports reaching the United States 
has resulted in a constant loss of textile 
workers’ jobs, 


EMPLOYMENT DOWN 


For a 10-year period, from 1947 to 1957, 
total employment in textiles declined by ap- 
proximately 325,000, or 25 percent. This 
drop in textile employment has not been 
located in any one section of the United 
States. While the greatest loss of jobs, ap- 
proximately 61 percent, has occurred in New 
England, the South has lost 15 percent of its 
textile jobs since 1951. The loss of textile 
jobs by our people has resulted from liquida- 
tion of mills because of unfair foreign com- 
petition. 

Critics of the domestic textile industry 
have argued that the industry has failed to 
keep up with our overall manufacturing 
economy in the modernization of machinery 
and plants. The facts, however, do not bear 
out their contentions. 

In 1958 the textile industry spent $288 
million on new plants and equipment, or 
2.5 percent of such expenditures by all manu- 
facturing industry. In 1957 the industry 
spent 3.4 percent of total capital spending 
by American industry. Textile spending on 
plants and equipment has been consistently 
above the national average for all other 
manufacturing industries. 

The liquidation of American textile mills 
and the constant decline in textile job op- 
portunities is a modern-day economic 
tragedy. While existing law provides the 
means whereby relief can be secured, the 
pleas of the industry have, to a great extent, 
been ignored. There have been countless 
investigations, recommendations, and studies 
made of the problems confronting the in- 
dustry. Imports continue to rise, however, 
and the tragic loss of jobs in the industry is 
on the increase, 

The problems facing American textile 
workers are great and the present danger is 
real, Textile management, as well as those 
who earn their livelihood working in mills, 
must be constantly alert to this fact. It is 
not enough for us to depend on trade or- 
ganizations to do the job or rely on Govern- 
ment agencies for protection. 

Members of Congress who are fighting the 
battle for the survival of the American tex- 
tile industry need the support and advice of 
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management and the persons employed in 
our mills in this crucial fight. In the forth- 
coming debate on H.R. 9900 the stakes will 
be high. Everything must be done to protect 
the future of American textiles and the eco- 
nomic security of the people employed in 
this vital American industry. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago at a hearing before the Tariff 
Commission, which has been referred to 
by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. HEMPHILL], I had the privilege of 
appearing and making a statement in be- 
half of the American people in that tri- 
bunal. 

I would not be unkind to any who dis- 
agree with me on this, or on other mat- 
ters. Nor would I be critical of the Tar- 
iff Commission or those whe are parties 
to these hearings. But it struck me as 
quite shocking that in this hearing un- 
der section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, where the issue before the 
Commission was to determine what is 
best for the people of the United States, 
and where the inquiry before that Com- 
mission, stated simply, was one to deter- 
mine whether foreign manufacturers 
should be continued in this bonanza of 
an 814-cent-per-pound subsidy from the 
American taxpayers on all American 
cotton used by those foreign concerns— 
it seemed to me that that should have 
been decided without the intervention or 
presence of foreign representatives. A 
list of those appearing on behalf of the 
Association of Japanese Textile Imports, 
Inc., consisted of some 10 or 12 individ- 
uals. And then to look across the table, 
as we did, we found that as counsel for 
the Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce 
and the Hong Kong Federation of In- 
dustries, there was one of the leading 
law firms of this Nation, represented by 
three of the members of their firm, and 
two other supporting gentlemen repre- 
senting an import company and an in- 
ternational organization. And then an- 
other group called the Cotton Textiles 
Industries of the European Economic 
Community were there represented by 
counsel and witnesses. 

Then there was counsel for importers 
of Portuguese textiles and several Portu- 
guese textile mills. They are listed on 
the announcement of the hearing. 

And then there was a law firm repre- 
senting the United States-Japan Trade 
Council and others representing the As- 
sociation of National Textile Importers. 
And then private concerns which seemed 
to be concerned about continuing this 
business of importing into this country 
textiles which, in effect, constitutes an 
exporting of American jobs, were there. 

And I thought, as I was there, and 
perhaps unkindly, that not too many 
years ago some of us in this country 
were taking a quite different attitude 
toward these people and the interests 
which they represented. We were at 
that time defending our country and 
those things for which it stands. But 
there in the U.S. Tariff Commission there 
were those who were attacking the very 
thing which some of us feel we have 
given of our time and our services to 
preserve; that is, the right of an Ameri- 
can to earn a livelihood in a free econ- 
omy, an economy looked over with real 
concern by a Government which is inter- 
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ested in the people of this country, and 
a Government which is interested pri- 
marily in the welfare of the economy of 
the United States and not that of every 
other nation in the world. 

Some time ago when I was in Hong 
Kong I was shocked to find that a rep- 
resentative of our Government who was 
there at the same time was issuing 
statements about the bright future for 
Hong Kong textiles and their program 
of exportation from their country to 
ours. At that time I made a statement 
to the press of Hong Kong which was 
carried the next day after this American 
Official had made his unfortunate re- 
marks in which I said to them that I 
thought they should be cautious about 
their rapid expansion; that the people 
of our country and the Congress particu- 
larly, in my judgment, would not go 
along with their theories and the 
thoughts expressed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment official who had spoken the day 
before. 

Just this past week we saw that this 
representative of our Government, in 
effect, contributed to the situation which 
our people had to call to a halt when 
the President announced that eight 
categories of textiles could not be 
brought into this country any longer 
from Hong Kong. Now, my friends, I 
am concerned about that. I am con- 
cerned about it because of our inter- 
national relations. I would not for one 
minute want to be understood as saying 
I think the President was not doing ex- 
actly what should have been done by 
this order of last week. Certainly, he 
was doing what should have been done. 
My feeling of regret about it arises from 
the fact that there are those in our 
Government who will go about without 
authority and build up false hopes in 
the minds of these peoples in foreign 
lands, and then we have a situation 
where positive action must be taken. I 
am sure as a result of that action which 
was taken last week that the stock of 
our Nation is not as high in the Colony 
of Hong Kong as it was prior to the 
making of this very wonderful decision 
by our President. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
when the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HEMPHILL] and others of us 
are talking, as we do, about the neces- 
sity for preserving our own economy, 
if we could pick up more disciples than 
we seem to be able to pick up, we are 
really doing that which should be done, 
and that is to say to our friends in other 
countries that “we do not want some- 
thing to happen which will later cause 
great pain and suffering here. We want 
to sound a warning to you, that this 
runaway economy that you are develop- 
ing on the strength of unlimited ex- 
ports to the United States is not to your 
best interests because there must be a 
day of reckoning to come.” 

My friend from South Carolina has 
referred to the statement made by a dis- 
tinguished North Carolinian, Mr. Charles 
A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills at 
Kannapolis, N.C., a few days ago. While 
that has been made a part of the record, 
I think it may be well to point out some 
of the facts sets forth in the statement 
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of Mr. Cannon. He says that. between 
1947 and 1961 there has been a decrease 
of 34 percent in textile employment in 
the United States. One out of three jobs 
are gone at a time when the population 
of our country has grown phenomenally, 
at a time when our economy has been 
strong, and at a time when people would 
be in a position to buy more, and not 
less, of domestic textiles. So we see that 
this is a cause for real concern. 

The number of cotton spindles in our 
country, according to Mr. Cannon, in the 
period between 1947 and 1961 has de- 
creased by 32 percent. The profit on 
sales during that period has decreased 
by 77 percent and the profits on net 
worth have decreased by 78 percent. It 
takes no trained economist to interpret 
these facts for what they are. Not only 
are we taking away one-third of the jobs 
of our people in the textile industry, but 
we are destroying the incentive for those 
who have the money to invest if in the 
textile industry. We are bringing about, 
by reason of the reduction in earning 
capacity, a situation where our industry 
does not have the funds which they 
should have to continue their moderni- 
zation programs so as to stay a jump 
ahead of these foreign competitors. 

These are facts which are well known 
to most people who care to look at what 
has happened in recent days in the in- 
dustry. You say, “well, you are talking 
in a provincial way; you are talking only 
of an industry which affects your peo- 
ple, you are not looking at the welfare 
of the entire Nation.” 

To that, my friends, I say I believe 
that there are certain fundamental and 
elemental facts which bear out that what 
we are contending and what we are try- 
ing to do today in preserving this textile 
industry is consistent with the best inter- 
ests of the entire Nation and the econ- 
omy of the Nation. 

I would like briefly to mention some 
of the facts, the textile facts of life, if 
you please. The textile industry is a 
basic industry whose operations directly 
affect the strength of the national econ- 
omy. 

It is the largest employer of produc- 
tion and related workers in the manufac- 
turing industries of the Nation. It ac- 
counts for about 9 percent of the 
national income originating in manufac- 
turing. It spends in excess of $22 bil- 
lion per annum for wages, material, and 
equipment. It supplies about $340 mil- 
lion per annum in revenues to State and 
local governments in taxpayments. It 
supplies from $300 to $400 mil- 
lion per annum in revenue to the Federal 
Government in income tax payments. It 
represents a capital investment at book 
value in excess of $8 billion. 

The textile industry has been found 
to be essential to the national security 
by any standard; the military and ci- 
vilian populace depend on it absolutely 
for the very essentials of clothing, bed- 
ding, protective wear, sanitation, and 
surgical textile goods for every season 
and every possible clime, plus the spe- 
cialized textile applications to emergency 
civilian housing and military equipage 
needs. 

Since the demands on the industry 
increase in direct proportion to increases 
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in population for civilian wear, and in 
direct proportion to the global nature of 
our Nation’s position of leadership for 
both emergency civilian and routine 
military textile product needs, the tex- 
tile industry has an obvious requirement 
for growth. 

The investment required to finance the 
needed growth in the industry cannot be 
attracted, as I have heretofore pointed 
out, under the submarginal profit ratios. 
There must be an opportunity to earn a 
reasonable return if we are to expect our 
people to invest their money in the 
industry. 

The textile industry is suffering a loss 
of employment, production, and produc- 
tive capacity under the present circum- 
stances, and due to its size, and its ever- 
widening span of economic activity in 
chemicals, rubber, petroleum, and many 
other commodities it seems to me that 
the distress in the industry might well be 
said to be an economic distress touching 
practically every shore of industrial ac- 
tivity in this economic ocean of ours. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield. 
KORNEGAY. The gentleman 
has very graphically cited a number of 
important and interesting figures in the 
economic field relating to textiles. I 
wonder if he has the figure on the num- 
ber of textile employees as compared 
with all American industry. 

Mr. WHITENER. I can say to the 
gentleman that while I do not have any 
exact figures before me, my memory is 
that 12 percent of the people engaged in 
the manufacturing industry in the coun- 
try find their employment in textiles. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. That is the infor- 
mation I have. I knew the gentleman, 
as an expert in the field, would substan- 
tiate my ideas. I have also been ad- 
vised it is one of the largest industries 
in the United States. 

Mr. WHITENER. Iam not sure about 
that, but I know that if 12 out of every 
100 people who are employed in manu- 
facturing industries find their employ- 
ment in the textile industry, whether 
the textile industry is 1st, 2d, 3d or 10th, 
we should all be concerned about the 
decline which we have observed in the 
industry by reason of unfair foreign 
competition. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I know that my 
colleague has been intensely interested 
in the international negotiations that 
have gone on with refererce to the in- 
ternational treaty or agreement that was 
recently concluded in Geneva. 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. An agreement in- 
volving 19 textile producers of the world. 
I am also advised it has not been signed 
by any of them as yet. 

I wonder if the gentleman would care 
to give us the benefit of his thinking on 
the enforceability of this agreement; 
that is, what will happen after this 
agreement is executed and entered into 
if any one of the subscribing nations 
fails to live up to the obligations of the 
agreement, 

Mr. WHITENER. Let me say to the 
gentleman I suppose accuracy would 
compel us to say it is no agreement at 
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all. It is a so-called arrangement which 
has not been signed as yet by all of the 
parties who have agreed upon it at Ge- 
neva. The arrangement is heralded in 
the press as a 5-year arrangement, peg- 
ging the imports at not more than those 
of 1961, I believe it is. But upon reading 
this rather nebulous document, one read- 
ily sees it is not a 5-year arrangement. 
Any one of the signatory countries in 
this arrangement has the right at the 
end of the year, any one year, to request 
a review. Then I presume it would go 
before the committee which is set up by 
this arrangement, and they may get their 
rate of exports increased. 

That brings out what the gentleman, 
I presume, was alluding to a while ago 
when he addressed a question to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. We are 
now very much interested in the out- 
come of the section 22 hearing before 
the Tariff Commission on the 8% -cents 
per pound cotton differential between 
our domestic manufacturers and for- 
eign textile manufacturers, which 
amounts to $42.50 a bale in cotton. That 
is American-grown cotton. We are told 
that the Japanese at the Tariff Com- 
mission hearing issued a threat that 
they would not sign the Geneva arrange- 
ment if the decision in the Tariff Com- 
mission matter was adverse to Japan 
and favorable to the American industry 
and cotton producers. So it has not 
been signed. This is further interesting 
to me because we have now pending in 
the House of Representatives in the Ways 
and Means Committee a bill, H.R. 9900, 
the so-called foreign trade bill. 

It is a cat-and-mouse game now with 
the Tariff Commission apparently try- 
ing to await the action of Congress on 
H.R. 9900 before they make a decision. 
Japan is sitting over there waiting for 
the Tariff Commission and the Congress 
before they make a decision—before 
putting their name down to something 
that they have agreed to. Some of us 
here in the House who are a little ap- 
prehensive about the provisions of this 
so-called trade bill are hoping that in 
some way Congress can sit out both these 
groups, the Tariff Commission and the 
Japanese Government, and see what 
they do before we make up our minds 
about what to do on the Trade Act. So, 
it is one of these merry-go-round opera- 
tions, and it is going to be interesting 
to see who falls off first. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. And the Congress 
is on the short end, is it not? 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, of course, I 
do not think that is necessarily true, 
because we have now the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, as amended, which 
has certainly been a terrible thing in its 
administration as far as the textile 
industry is concerned. We could extend 
it for a year or 2 years if the evil 
day comes, if it is an evil day. But, those 
are things which would require one to 
have a crystal ball to be able to answer, 
and I have not had any training in the 
field of clairvoyance, so I would not be 
able to predict what may come of all 
these various stones that have been fall- 
ing in the economic pond. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I want to commend 
the gentleman for his diligence and 
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leadership in this matter and say cer- 
tainly that he is fighting a valiant battle 
and a most just battle, one that I am 
sure has the support of a large number 
of people of this country and a large 
number of Members of this House. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I want to say this, without 
pleading modesty falsely, that one who 
was raised in the textile industry, in a 
textile village, who is a member of a 
family which has had its livelihood in 
the textile industry, at the machines and 
in management, and one who lives in 
a great little city whose very lifeblood is 
the textile industry, rcally is not being 
courageous when he advocates some- 
thing which means so much to him. Per- 
haps I could be accused of being selfish. 
I hope I am not selfish. 

I say to the gentleman, with tha hope 
that I am not too personal about my 
own experience, that as a high school 
boy it was a textile plant which afforded 
me an opportunity to earn money in 
the summer. That employment enabled 
me to earn the money with which to go 
on through high school and then, as I 
entered college, to find employment in a 
textile mill in the summer. That made 
the difference in going to school or not 
going to school. Those are things which 
cause one to have difficulty in being 
exactly reasonable about this thing that 
we call the textile industry of America. 

I look in my community and through- 
out my congressional district at young 
men in high school and in college who 
even today—when it is not as conven- 
ient to mills to give summer work as it 
was when I was a boy—are finding jobs 
there. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember just last 
summer as I went through the Laurel 
Manufacturing Co. in Rutherfordton, 
N.C., in my congressional district. The 
manager of that mill, my good friend, 
Tom O'Conner, took me through his 
plant. He took great pride in introduc- 
ing me to the various college boys to 
whom he was able to give summer em- 
ployment. One very bright young gen- 
tleman who had graduated from one of 
our finer educational institutions, David- 
son College, and who is now in medical 
school, was helping pay his expenses by 
working at that plant during summer 
for several years. What a sense of pride 
my friend, Mr. O’Conner, had when he 
said to me, “Come here; I want you to 
meet my doctor.” 

Mr. Speaker, this young man and 
many others, I am sure, will look back 
upon this period of their life, as I look 
back to the early thirties, and have a real 
sense of appreciation for this great in- 
dustry—an American industry—which 
in the American way gives a boy an op- 
portunity to earn a livelihood for hir.- 
self and earn money for his education. 
To do as one of the late, great Gover- 
nors of North Carolina said at the turn 
of the century, “To burgeon forth and 
develop his talents to the fullest.” This 
is the thing we are talking about. 

The textile industry is not the only 
industry engaged in this battle. There 
are other great industries that are feel- 
ing the same pangs. Perhaps these eco- 
nomic pangs are not so acutely felt in 
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other major industries as by employers 
in the textile industry. My only hope 
is that we will approach this great prob- 
lem—and it is a great problem—with a 
sense of fairness to our own people which 
will equal the sense of unfairness which 
we have seen displayed by some in high 
places toward those who earn their 
livelihood in the U.S. textile industry, as 
well as other great industries. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time in order 
to compliment both of the gentlemen, 
Mr. HEMPHILL, of South Carolina and Mr. 
WHITENER, of North Carolina, for the 
very excellent manner in which they 
have documented and presented some 
facts to this House relative to one of this 
Nation’s most outstanding industries. 
Beyond all doubt the gentlemen have 
raised some very intriguing and thought- 
provoking questions. 

As both of the gentlemen possibly 
know, I have at times raised comparable 
questions in another area, relating to 
agricultural production, and so on. I 
think that your service today to the Na- 
tion is commendable and certainly 
worthy of the concern of this Congress. 

Mr, WHITENER. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Minnesota not only for 
his very complimentary statement, but 
for his zeal in this cause of preserving 
our domestic American economy. I know 
that the gentleman from Minnesota has 
been one of those who has been con- 
cerned about the activity in some of our 
statistical departments of Government 
which seem to be fatally bent upon the 
mischief of including Public Law 480 ex- 
ports as a part of the great benefit that 
they say we are getting out of exporting 
agricultural products. I certainly com- 
mend the gentleman for his interest and 
efforts to assist in the preservation not 
only of our agricultural economy but of 
all our basic American economy. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I , too, 
want to thank the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] for 
his participation and strong interest in 
and support of these attempts to resolve 
our problems; and the fact that he has 
an interest not only in the problems of 
his own area but of all parts of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WuHITENER] on his magnificent 
statement. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 


EQUALIZATION OF TAX TREATMENT 
IN LIFE INSURANCE TRANSFERS 
Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri\[Mr. Curtis] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, present section 101(a) (2) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 provides 
that the proceeds of life insurance con- 
tracts which have been transferred for 
value are generally treated as taxable 
income to the transferee to the extent 
that such proceeds exceed the considera- 
tion and premium paid by the transferee. 
The only exceptions to this general rule 
are: First, where a transferred contract 
has a basis for determining gain or loss 
in the hands of the transferee deter- 
mined in whole or in part by reference 
to such basis of the contract in the 
hands of the transferor; and, second, 
where the transferee is the insured him- 
self, a partner of the insured, a partner- 
ship in which the insured is a partner 
or a corporation in which the insured is 
a shareholder or officer. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
would broaden the second exception to 
the general rule containec in section 
101(a) (2) to include specified additional 
transferees.who are also entitled to ex- 
emption from the income tax conse- 
quences imposed by this general rule, as 
much so as are the transferees now enu- 
merated in the second exception men- 
tioned above. 

Among the additional transferees to 
whom my bill applies are the spouse, 
former spouse, parent, lineal descendant 
or adopted child of the insured, and a 
shareholder of a corporation to whom 
life insurance is transferred for the pur- 
pose of funding a buy-and-sell agree- 
ment with respect to the stock of a 
corporation in which the transferee and 
the insured are shareholders. 

I would like to stress that all of the 
additional transferees specified in my bill 
are persons who would have an insurable 
interest in the insured. Moreover, any 
one of these individuals could initially 
buy, pay for, and own a new policy of 
life insurance on the life of the insured 
without having any part of the proceeds 
of the policy treated as taxable income. 
Therefore, it is neither logical nor just 
that these same individuals should be 
subject to the adverse income tax con- 
sequences imposed by section 101 (a) (2). 

I would also like to point out that the 
Government derives virtually no income 
tax revenue under section 101 (a) (2) for 
the simple reason that those persons who 
are subject to the general rule contained 
in that section rarely become transferees 
for value of life insurance policies be- 
cause of the adverse income tax results 
involved. Since this is so, it obviously 
follows that enactment of my bill would 
involve little or no loss of revenue to 
the Government. 

In conclusion, I would like to state 
that the basic principle of my bill is sup- 
ported by the three major life insurance 
trade associations in this country; 
namely, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Imsurance Associ- 
ation of America, as well as by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 
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THE CASE AGAINST GOVERNMENT 
AID TO THE ARTS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times, one of the country’s fore- 
most advocates of Federal aid to the 
arts, published on March 25, 1962. in its 
magazine, an article which set forth in 
a most persuasive way the case against 
Government aid to the arts. 

The author of the article, Russell 
Lynes, managing editor of Harper’s mag- 
azine, seems to be particularly opposed 
to the Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts which President Eisenhower first 
recommended to the Congress in 1955. 

President Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress in his 1955 message on the state of 
the Union: 

In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. 


One of the most cogent statements of 
what such a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts would do was made by Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon in the No- 
vember 1960 issue of Equity magazine, 
the official publication of Actors’ Equity 
Association. 

Vice President Nixon declared: 

I wholeheartedly support the objective of 
stimulating the advancement of the per- 
forming arts and promoting increased pub- 
lic appreciation of their important role in our 
national life. 

I think that a good first step toward meet- 
ing that objective would be a proposal by 
this administration to create a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Council would explore all aspects of 
the question—including the proper func- 
tion of the Federal Government in cultural 
development—and make recommendations as 
to the best methods by which we can encour- 
age activity in the performance and appre- 
ciation of the arts as well as fostering par- 
ticipation in them. 

It seems to me that laying this ground- 
work is necessary before we go on to 
consider specific proposals such as the 
establishment of an independent U.S. Art 
Foundation. 


Russell Lynes, a historian but not a 
profound student of government, makes 
no mention of the fact that the pro- 
posed Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts was authored by former President 
Eisenhower, and most remarkably, he 
does not mention former President Eisen- 
hower once in his article which is large- 
ly concerned with denouncing this arts 
proposal of one of our most popular 
Presidents. 

Mr. Lynes’ views might be summed up 
in the expression that “a camel is a 
horse made by a committee.” But this 


ancient bit of philosophy fails to take ac- 
count of the fact that a camel can thrive 
in the desert, while a horse would die. 
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Certainly, what is needed in the Amer- 
ican art desert at this time is the camel- 
like Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts. 

Our Federal Government does less 
about the arts than any other great na- 
tion, a fact that Mr. Lynes makes clear, 
but does not deplore. 

Personally I take my stand with for- 
mer President Eisenhower on this matter 
of the Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts. I am quite certain that former 
President Eisenhower knows a great 
deal more about what the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do about the arts than 
Russell Lynes, whose experience with 
government is obviously of the most 
rudimentary kind. 

However, I include Mr. Lynes’ article 
for the information of my colleagues who 
may be called upon to vote on the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on the Arts be- 
fore the end of this session. 


THE CASE AGAINST GOVERNMENT AID TO THE 
ARTS 
(By Russell Lynes) 

Several months ago, at hearings in the 
U.S. courthouse in New York, Leopold 
Stokowski warned: “The future of the fine 
arts in the United States is in great danger.” 
Mr. Stokowski was just one of many per- 
forming artists who had gathered at the 
bedside of culture during a congressional 
investigation into the plight of the American 
artist. The burden of their 3 days of testi- 
mony was that if the Federal Government 
did not subsidize the performing arts, an im- 
portant part of our culture would soon be- 
come an item of Americana—as quaint and 
out of date as the butter tub and the cracker 
barrel. 

It is increasingly apparent that this fear 
will sooner or later be allayed. The tide 
seems to be running in favor of direct Gov- 
ernment subsidies for the arts. Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller has already instituted a program 
of traveling exhibitions and theatrical per- 
formances in New York State. Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg has come out 
strongly in favor of Federal aid for opera. 
And August Heckscher has recently been 
appointed as a cultural adviser to the White 
House. 

These are signs and portents of an even- 
tual marriage between the fine arts and the 
Government. The flirtation has, of course; 
been going on for years. 

But art and politics make nervous and 
scratchy bedfellows and, before their mar- 
riage is consummated, I would like to assume 
the role of an uneasy friend of both parties 
and issue a few caveats. First, though, let 
me say briefly why the arts seem willing 
to throw themselves into the arms of politics 
and why I view this with misgivings. 

There are many friends of the arts in 
America who believe that it is culturally 
backward of us not to support our arts from 
the highest levels of government. West 
Germany, they point out, has literally scores 
of theaters and opera houses which benefit 
from central government support and our 
talented young singers go there because there 
is no work for them here. France has its 
Comédie Francaise, its opera and its many 
museums and national monuments sup- 
ported by the Government. England has its 
Arts Council which helps to keep alive, 
among other things, the Old Vic, the Covent 
Garden Opera, and the Royal Ballet. And 
there are comparable kinds of support for 
the performing arts in Belgium, Sweden, 
and Italy, for example, and, of course, in the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. If Europe 
considers that government support of its 
arts is vital to its cultural welfare, they ask, 
why should we be uniquely laggard? 
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There are others who say that, in the bat- 
tle for the minds of men which characterizes 
the cold war, we cannot expect to hold up 
our heads when our Government does noth- 
ing (or almost nothing) to show its inter- 
est in the arts. There are, these critics 
acknowledge, some troupes of musicians, 
dancers, and actors who are sent abroad 
under the aegis of our State Department but, 
in general, the quality of our cultural ex- 
ports does not do us credit and there are 
too few of them. Why, for example, does 
not our Government guarantee our being 
represented at the great Biennale exhibition 
of painting and sculpture at Venice? Why 
must private funds be raised through such 
organizations as art federations and mu- 
seums for this purpose? 

And then there are the bread-and-butter 
questions. Why should our professional 
musicians, except perhaps for those in a 
handful of cities boasting major symphony 
orchestras (New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, San Francisco), be un- 
able to make a living without doing odd 
jobs, such as teaching or playing in jazz 
combos? Why should our small communi- 
ties be unable to support professional rep- 
ertory theaters? Why should our many 
talented young artists lack the opportunities 
to make a living doing what they are good 
at and passionately wish to pursue? 

These are valid questions that deserve 
serious answers. It is, however, a curious 
contradiction that the enthusiasm for the 
arts in America today is so great that if one 
suggests that the arts should not be directly 
subsidized by the Government, one runs the 
risk of being branded a Philistine. 

If one points out, for example, that the 
arts have never been so well supported in 
America as they are now—that there has 
never been so much tax money spent on 
them, such large and enthusiastic audiences, 
so many people crowding our museums, 
traveling hundreds of miles to music festi- 
vals, organizing community theaters and 
planning exhibitions of local artists—one 
does nothing but whet the appetites of those 
who want the Government to get into the 
act. 

If one suggests that the patronage of the 
arts in America is unique in the world, that 
it has grown out of the needs and desires of 
the community and not out of an aristo- 
cratic tradition and that there is strength 
in this, one is answered with, “Look at how 
many people go to the opera in Italy.” 

If one suggests that we are not Italy, that 
our performing artists enjoy a far higher 
standard of living than artists anywhere 
else in the world, one is reminded that it is 
undignified to have to pass the hat to sup- 
port our operas and symphonies. (It is not, 
however, considered undignified to pass the 
hat, to furnish support for our colleges, 
hospitals, community services, orphanages, 
or camps for underprivileged children.) 

If one mentions the fact that our tax-free 
foundations contribute more to the support 
of the arts than the Arts Council in England 
does to the British arts, the answer is a look 
of incredulity. 

If one says he is against direct Government 
subsidies for the arts but is all for hiring 
artists, just as one hires technicians, to per- 
form services for our Government overseas, 
the answer is, What's the difference?” 

Ask the artist. He will tell you that there 
is a difference between payment for serv- 
ices rendered and subsidies for culture. He 
would rather be considered a professional 
than an ornament. 

No one with whom I have talked about 
these matters believes that there are likely 
to be Government subsidies large enough to 
do more than slightly blunt the edge of the 
financial problems of the performing artists. 
But even a drop in the bucket, they believe, 
will give the arts a status in America 
which they do not now enjoy. For the Gov- 
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ernment to recognize the arts officially will 
give them dignity and prove to the world 
that we are culturally serious. 

In the early and artistically optimistic 
days of the Kennedy administration, there 
was a good deal of enthusiastic talk about a 
Cabinet post for a minister of culture. Such 
talk now seems to have died to a whisper. 
But if there is going to be direct Govern- 
ment subsidy of the arts, there has to be 
someone to administer it, and there is now 
@ proposal before Congress to establish a 
Federal Arts Council. 

The bill is a modest one. It does not ask 
for subsidies; it merely asks that the Presi- 
dent be authorized to appoint a council of 
21 men and women widely recognized for 
their knowledge of or experience in the arts 
to recommend ways to maintain and in- 
crease the cultural resources of the United 
States and propose methods to encourage 
private initiative in the arts. It sounds as 
innocuous as a literary tea party and about 
as likely to come to any useful conclusions; 
but it is intended as a way of studying the 
needs of the arts in America (which badly 
need studying) and, hopefully, of arriving 
at ways in which the Government can lend 
its direct support. 

This is only a foot in the door. But I 
would be happy to see the foot withdrawn 
before it gets beyond the threshold. I yield 
to no one in my belief that the arts need 
all the support they can get, but some kinds 
of support make trouble. I am not worried 
about creeping socialism in the arts but 
about creeping mediocrity. The less the arts 
have to do with our political processes, I 
believe, the healthier they will be, the more 
respected, the more important to Ameri- 
cans, and the more productive. 

Last year, when the Arts Council bill was 
proposed to the 87th Congress (its sponsors 
were Representatives JOHN V. LINDSAY, of 
New York, and Frank THOMPSON, JR., of New 
Jersey), it came a cropper; 173 Congressmen 
voted against it. 

Herman Kenin, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, remarked with 
some bitterness: “A handful of willful men 
on Capitol Hill laughed the proposal off the 
floor of the House of Representatives while 
speculating aloud if poker playing might 
not also be considered a performing art. 
this the kind of statesmanship to which we 
must entrust our national culture?” 

Our statesmen are going to have another 
opportunity to consider our national culture. 
The bill is being reintroduced. Without any 
intention of impugning the cultural motives 
or aspirations of many of our Congressmen 
(they need no impugning from me), I would 
like to suggest that the arts are a sitting 
duck for any politician who feels the need 
of making personal headlines. I would also 
like to suggest that the marriage of art and 
politics is likely to breed a subspecies of 
tame and docile progeny which only the most 
complacent mother country could love. 

It’s an old story. 

In March 1919, Vanity Fair published an 
article called “Art in Politics’ by Robert 
Benchley. There was talk then, as there is 
now, about a Secretary of Fine Arts in the 
Cabinet. “But what will it do to politics?” 
Benchley asked. That question will bear 
repeating: What will it do to politics? 

“Let us consider,” Benchley went on, “the 
campaign slogans which woulc greet us on 
the fences and in the streetcars.” He gave 
some examples: 

“Vote for John A. Ossip. He Kept Us Out 
of Postimpressionism. 

“Down With the Nude in Art. Vote for 
Horace W. Pickerell and the Sanctity of the 
Home. 

“George Washington Never Heard of Elie 
Nadelman. What Was Good Enough for 
Washington Is Good Enough for Henry L. 
Wrapper. Give Him Your Vote.” 

Twenty-five years after Benchley wrote 
this, the painter, George Biddle, circularized 
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his fellow artists to see what they thought 
about the idea of a Federal Bureau of the 
Fine Arts. Biddle reported that John Sloan 
replied: “Sure, it would be fine to have a 
Ministry of the Fine Arts in this country. 
Then we’d know where the enemy is.” 

Two years later, in 1946, the State Depart- 
ment organized an exhibition of paintings 
to be circulated in Europe, Foreign govern- 
ments, according to our cultural attachés, 
had asked for such a show. The pictures 
were being exhibited in Prague when the 
State Department issued instructions to have 
them shipped back to America. The House 
Appropriations Committee was gunning for 
the State Department's Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs and 
the arts provided the perfect target. 

“I have seen pictures of the paintings,” 
declared Representative Fred E. Busbey, of 
Illinois. “Some of them are so weird that 
one cannot tell without prompting which 
side is up. The movement of modern art 
is a revolution against the conventional and 
natural things of life as expressed in art. 
Institutions that have been ven- 
erated through the ages are ridiculed. 

“Without exception,” the Congressman 
continued, “the paintings in the State De- 
partment’s group that portray a person make 
him or her unnatural. The skin is not repro- 
duced as it would be naturally, but as a sul- 
len, ashen gray. Features of the face are 
always depressed and melancholy. That is 
what the Communists and other extremists 
want to portray. They want to tell the for- 
eigners that the people are despondent, 
broken down or of hideous shape—thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with their lot and eager 
for a change.” 

And Busbey was not alone. Circus folk 
addressed a complaint to the White House 
because they did not like a painting of a 
circus girl by Yasuo Kuniyoshi that was in 
the exhibition. President Truman agreed 
with them. “If that’s art,” he said, “I'm a 
Hottentot!” 

As a result of this sort of esthetic criticism, 
the pictures were disposed of as “war sur- 
plus” to two conservative southern colleges 
for about 10 cents on the dollar. 

During the depression of the 1930's, when 
the Government was more deeply involved 
in the arts than it had ever been before or 
has been since, the WPA theater project pro- 
duced a series of shows called the Living 
Newspaper. One newspaper criticized Mus- 
solini’s Italy, and the Government stepped 
in and prevented the show from raising its 
curtain. On the face of it and in retrospect, 
such Government interference seems silly. 
Whatever the circumstances, when the 
Government is involved in subsidizing the 
arts, it cannot and will not keep its hands 
off them. 

Those who are eager to see the establish- 
ment of a Federal Council of the Arts are 
hopeful that such a body would stand be- 
tween the Congress and the artist and keep 
the former from beleaguering the latter. 
They believe that its prestige would give the 
arts a leg up, would raise the status of the 
artist and, if not silence, at least subdue the 
Kinds of attacks on the arts made by pub- 
licity-seeking Congressmen, 

This seems to me largely wishful think- 


ing. 

In the first place, the Council will be made 
up of political appointees, and it will be an 
official body. It will represent expert opin- 
ion in the eyes of those who appoint it. Un- 
der the Kennedy administration such a 
council would, I have no doubt, include some 
progressive but also well-established practi- 
tioners and administrators of the arts. 

It almost surely would not include any 
young artists who are eager to upset the 
applecart, who are tired of abstract expres- 
sionism (which has become the new acad- 
emy), or who believe that all too much money 
is spent on performances of “Aida” (some- 
times including the cost of elephants), and 
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would like to see that money go to the 
performance of electronic music. , 

The Council would, in other words, be 
a safe, sane, and moderate committee with 
a tolerance of experimentation, an uncle- 
like interest in the aspiring young, and a 
suitable regard for raising the level of the 
public: taste. It would be a committee and, 
like all committees that seek to pass judg- 
ment on the arts, it would attempt to rec- 
oncile a great many different points of view 
about taste. 

Some years ago Sir Herbert Read, the dis- 
tinguished art critic and historian, said: 
“I have served on many [art] committees 
and in my experience only one of three 
things can happen: (1) something is chosen 
which offends nobody, because its virtues 
are negative; or (2) a little bit of everything 
is chosen to please everybody; or (3) the 
committee agrees to be realistic and allow 
one member to make the choice for all of 
them. The committee, that is to say, resigns 
its function in despair.” It is unlikely that 
a Council on the Fine Arts would resign 
in despair. 

Suppose that the political appointments 
to the Council on the Fine Arts were to be 
made by Senator Barry GOLDWATER rather 
than by President Kennedy, I do not pre- 
tend to know what Senator GoLDWATER’s 
tastes in music and art are, but it seems to 
me reasonable to guess that if we were to 
have a conservative government we would 
also have a conservative arts council that 
would represent the rightwing of the art 
world. 

It was the rightwing of the art world that 
inspired the attacks of Michigan Congress- 
man George A. Dondero in the late 1940’s 
against an art exhibition organized by some 
private citizens to be shown in a veterans’ 
hospital. Dondero's attack, like Busbey’s, 
pilloried the art as Communist propaganda. 
He also attacked the same State Department 
exhibition that Busbey went after. 

Dondero said (among many other things) : 
“I cannot praise the works. of expressionism, 
futurism, cubism, and other isms. * * * 
Why turn away from the really beautiful? 
Art must unite and uplift the people in their 
feelings, thoughts, and aspirations. * * “ 
And he added: “Art must forgo the higher 
esthetics of modernism, * * * Art has again 
been invested with the great ideas of 
patriotism.” 

It was an organization called the American 
Artists Professional League, none of whose 
members were represented by the pictures in 
the State Department exhibition, that fed 
the fuel to Dondero’s fires. This was in 
1949. Slightly more than 4 years ago, there 
was a similar outburst about the exhibition 
that was selected for the Brussels Fair. 

But there is another difficulty in involv- 
ing the Government officially in the arts, 
especially if that involvement includes (as 
it probably will) subsidies to the performing 
arts. There is no way for the arts to get 
Federal subsidies without accountability to 
the people for how the money is spent. 

This means, of course, that those who ad- 
minister the subsidies first must decide what 
is art and what is not art, and they will have 
to draw the line between the “popular” arts 
and the “serious” arts, a distinction that is 
increasingly difficult to define. Is “West 


Side Story” popular and “The Threepenny 


Opera” serious? Such a decision can be 
made only on the basis of quality, not on 
the basis of intent. 

Is the Government going to subsidize Hol- 
lywood as well as repertory theater in Min- 
neapolis? (One could argue that nobody, 
but nobody, needs to be subsidized more 
than Hollywood does. Look at how its ar- 
tistic standards have collapsed because, as its 
apologists say, “it can no longer make money 
out of good and serious pictures.”) 

Having decided what is serious, it will fol- 
low that those who dispense the funds will 
also decide what is safe—perhaps not 
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Dondero-proof (that would be going too far) 
but able to be defended with reasonable 
equanimity before a congressional commit- 
tee. 

One of the ways that a congressional com- 
mittee can be made respectful is by market 
values. It is far easier to defend the con- 
siderable expense of a symphony orchestra, 
for example, than a recital of the works of 
John Cage and his prepared piano which has 
interest for only a small audience. It is easy 
to defend Shakespearean repertory, but how 
would one defend performances of the 
nihilist theater, of Brecht and Beckett, be- 
fore a congressional committee? 

I am aware that no Council on the Fine 
Arts will involve itself in details like these; 
their subsidies will, in all probability, be 
granted to the States which will then grant 
them to cultural institutions such as orches- 
tras, theaters, ballet companies, and operas. 
But over this money there will be a pall of 
take it easy. The result, almost inevitably, 
will be to perpetuate the standard orches- 
tral repertory, the respectable artists, and 
the tried-and-true drama from Shakespeare 
through Shaw, with a few experimental plays 
thrown in for spice. 

A Council of the Fine Arts will be expected 
to give status to the arts. It will. But to 
which arts? I commend such a council to 
the conservative and to those who want to 
keep art what is called safe. I do not com- 
mend it to those who believe that the func- 
tion of art is to push back the horizons of 
truth and experience and discovery. 

The picture that keeps coming to my mind 
as I think about the involvement of the Gov- 
ernment with art is of the Laocoén group 
with its three anguished figures, a huge man 
and two boys, entangled in serpents and 
fighting for their lives. It might be worth 
putting it on the Council’s letterhead, when 
and if—for it is thoroughly respectable art. 

Francis Henry Taylor, the late director of 
the Metropolitan Museum said: “Economics 
are economics, and esthetics are esthetics, 
but for the love of God, let’s not continue 
mixing them up.” 

I would like to amend this to read; “Poli- 
tics are politics and art is art, and for the 
love of art, let them be free of each other.“ 


CLEANER AIR WEEK AWARD 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ScHENcK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, since 
each of us can do nothing but breathe 
the air in which we are located and since 
life can exist for only a very few minutes 
without air, the matter of the kind and 
amount of pollutants in the air becomes 
of very special and personal concern. 

A great deal of study and consideration 
is being given by officials throughout the 
Nation to these problems. Highly quali- 
fied scientific personnel representing 
many professions are constantly seeking 
ways and means to protect the air from 
contaminants injurious to health, vege- 
tation, and personal properties of all 
kinds. Some pollutants require only 
protective measures which are simple 
and relatively inexpensive while others 
require complicated and expensive treat- 
ment and devices to adequately meet the 
problems of protecting public health and 
personal property. 
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All of these problems require the at- 
tention of well-trained personnel and 
the cooperation of business, industry, 
and the public. 

Officials of the city of Dayton, Ohio, 
Mr. Speaker, have long recognized their 
responsibilities in this field by the ap- 
propriation of funds, the employment of 
competent and trained personnel and the 
approval of necessary ordinances, Busi- 
ness and industry have cooperated to 
the highest possible degree in their con- 
stant effort to meet their responsibilities 
in the best public interest. 

Mr. Charles Howison, executive sec- 
retary of the Air Pollution Control 
League of Greater Cincinnati and na- 
tional chairman of the Cleaner Air Week 
Committee of the Air Pollution Control 
Association presented an award to the 
city of Dayton, Ohio, on March 21, 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very pleasing and 
gratifying honor well deserved by the 
officials of the city of Dayton, Under 
unanimous consent I include the remarks 
made by Mr. Howison on this occasion 
to be made a part of my report: 


Mayor Somers, ladies and gentleman, I am 
happy to be here today for the purpose of 
presenting the National Cleaner Air Week 
Award of the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion to the city of Dayton for its outstanding 
achievements last year in advancing the 
knowledge and practice of air pollution 
control. 

When the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion established the annual observance of 
Cleaner Air Week, 13 years ago, there was 
set in motion a powerful force for conserving 
a natural resource basic to health, and to 
life itself. That force is an informed public 
opinion which is increasingly facing the fact 
that clean air is obtainable without sacrifice 
of essential industrial activity. 

As our cities and industries continue to 
grow, the task of preventing unpleasant and 
dangerous contamination of the air we 
breathe becomes at once more complex and 
more urgent. More must be learned about 
the causes and effects of air pollution and 
about the most effective measures for its 
control. And then this knowledge must be 
translated into action. 

Cleaner Air Week, in late October, provides 
an excellent occasion to review our progress, 
needs, and problems in this important area 
of conservation and public health, and to 
focus public attention on the need for more 
effective programs of air pollution control all 
across the country. 

As national chairman of Cleaner Air Week 
for the past 13 years, I have watched the 
competition for the annual Cleaner Air Week 
Award grow immensely tougher every year, 
and it is gratifying to see that more metro- 
politan areas are qualifying for this award. 

I was particularly gratified at the invita- 
tion to participate In Dayton’s Cleaner Air 
Week Award because your city Is world 
famous in engineering leadership, and this 
represents an excellent opportunity to give 
air pollution control credit where that credit 
is due—to the engineer. 

It is not widely appreciated but our engi- 
neers have been responsible for almost all 
our advances in air pollution control. Any- 
body can sniff the air and report air pollu- 
tion, but we're all glad to have the engineer 
at the controls. 

I believe that America’s engineers, who 
have been responsible for just about all of 
our air pollution control progress, would 
appreciate a little hint getting out to the 
public that they have played an impcrtant 
part in controlling atr pollution problems. 

They became closely involved in air pollu- 
tion as a side effect of their research, develop- 
ment, operation, and maintenance achieve- 
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ments that created today’s great industrial 
complex. We can thank them for helping 
provide us with the highest living standards 
in history. They are the architects of our 
economy, and—as such—the “fall guys” for 
some of its less desirable byproducts. 

The engineers have accepted the responsi- 
bility for the control of air pollution and 
have practically written the book of control 
progress. All around Dayton you can see en- 
gineering’s contribution to the more efficient 
use of our atmosphere. 

The many control devices installed by co- 
operating industry throughout this metro- 
politan area invariably carry the stamp of 
the engineer. Every major control break- 
through has been engineered. The engineers 
and industries—and, in fact, everyone who 
is concerned with costs—will be interested in 
a survey of air pollution control progress 
among 32 cities, which is reported in the 
March issue of Air En; 3 

This survey of 32 major cities ranks Day- 
ton fifth after New York, Pittsburgh, Mil- 
waukee, and Youngstown in industrial ex- 
penditures for air pollution control during 
the years 1960 and 1961. The fifth ranking 
position in this survey speaks eloquently for 
Dayton's effort to clean up the city’s atmos- 
phere. 

Dayton industry’s cleanup bill ran up to 
$1.2 million over the last 2 years. That adds 
up to a formidable effort any way you look 
at it—but consider, further, that the million- 
plus only bought the machines. 

Operators and maintenance men are re- 
quired to keep them going—just as if they 
were profit producers. And, don’t forget the 
taxman 


His bill takes no notice that the only prod- 
uct of this equipment has to be hauled away 
and stored. 

Oh, yes—industry does get a return—the 
satisfaction of fulfilling its responsibility as 
a good neighbor to the people of Dayton. 

That's why I'm particularly glad to par- 
ticipate in this Cleaner Air Week Award 
today in recognition of an air pollution 
control program that is paying off in main- 
taining Dayton’s position as one of America's 
most livable cities. 

Mayor Somers, I take this opportunity to 
congratulate you—and the citizens of Day- 
ton—for their engineering accomplishments 
in the field of air pollution control, And, 
as national chairman of the Cleaner Air 
Week Committee of the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Association, it is my privilege and 
pleasure to present this 1961 certificate of 
award to the city of Dayton for its outstand- 
ing educational campaign during Cleaner Air 
Week last October. 


CANARY ISLANDS ESTABLISHING 
NEW CONCERNS TO MANUFAC- 
TURE HAVANA CIGARS WITH 
CUBAN TOBACCO TO BE SHIPPED 
INTO THE UNITED STATES: AD- 
MINISTRATION FINALLY PLUGS 
THIS LOOPHOLE IN CUBAN EM- 
BARGO 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
12, as appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, page 3816, I brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress the existing loop- 
hole in the Cuban embargo as it relates 
to Cuban tobacco, in that the Treasury 
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Department had ruled that the importa- 
tion of Havana cigars containing Cuban 
tobacco from friendly foreign countries 
was not barred by this embargo order. 

In those remarks I included a letter 
from Fred G. Dutton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, in which he confirmed this 
fact and stated further: 

There is no indication of any significant 
increase since the effective date of the em- 
bargo in the importation of cigars manufac- 
tured abroad from Cuban tobacco. The De- 
partment, in cooperation with other agencies 
of the Government, is watching for any 
changes in the pattern of U.S. trade with 
any country which may result from the em- 
bargo. If future developments indicate that 
the objective of the embargo is not being 
realized, we will take appropriate action un- 
der existing law or under such legislation as 
might be enacted. 


It being obvious that the administra- 
tion had no intention of closing this 
loophole unless forced to do so, I intro- 
duced H.R. 10665 to legislatively prevent 
the shipping of Cuban products to this 
country through friendly nations. 

I submit, as proof positive that the 
Canary Islands, which I previously re- 
ferred to as one of the friendly nations, 
is attempting to export to this country 
Havana cigars, a recent brochure which 
I received in the mail from a New York 
distributor. Incidentally, many ques- 
tioned my statement at the time. That 
brochure, printed on behalf of the Don 
Miguel cigar manufacturing industry in 
the Canary Islands, opens with the state- 
ment: 

In the face of the steadily worsening con- 
dition in the supply of Havana cigars, a new 
concern has been established in the benign 
and beautiful Canary Islands * * one that 
is founded on a long and great tradition in 
finest Havana cigarmaking. 


It further goes on to state: 

With a limitless supply of superb Havana 
leaf that will continue to be available 
through normal channels of supply, Don 
Miguel is a permanent enterprise that will 
continue in years to come irrespective of 
whether or not the factories in Havana are 
ever recovered by their rightful owners, 

The legendary adventurers from Castile 
that opened the Western Hemisphere to ex- 
ploration centuries ago have a modern 
counterpart in the opening of this new 
center for fine cigarmaking in the Canary 
Islands by men whose traditional skills and 
standards are renowned throughout the 
world, 


I understand these brochures are be- 
ing circulated by the thousands through- 
out this country for the obvious purpose 
of absorbing the Havana cigar market 
and with the obvious objective of taking 
up the slack that will become evident in 
the near future if the Havana cigar in- 
dustry continues to decrease production ` 
because of the cutoff of Cuban tobacco 
by the embargo. 

I submit this as evidence which I am ~ 
sure would have been duplicated by 
other companies in the near future un- 
less the administration had taken ac- 
tion immediately which put these foreign 
cigarmaking industries on notice that 
this country would not permit the em- 
bargo against Communist Cuba to be 
circumvented through foreign countries’ 
manufacturing Havana cigars, which 
gives Cuba the much-needed dollar or 
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other spendable currency support which 
the embargo intends, on the surface, to 
cut off. 

I include the full brochure in the 
Recorp at this point, for all to see and 
` to judge for themselves as to whether 

my charge has been correct that this 
loophole existed, that friendly foreign 
countries were preparing to take advan- 
tage of the loophole, and that it was in- 
cumbent upon the administration to 
close this loophole, as I had demanded, 
before it was too late and before friendly 
countries created new industries or ex- 
panded existing industries in contem- 
plation of shipping Havana cigars to the 
United States through this gaping loop- 
hole. 

The administration had indicated that 
at some future date it may consider in- 
voking the Trading With the Enemy Act 
to prevent this, but this I charged is a 
promise for future action rather than 
action now when action now is the only 
solution. Also, a research of the circum- 
stances under which the Trading’ With 
the Enemy Act has been invoked by 
Presidential proclamation clearly shows 
that no precedent exists for using that 
existing legislation in a situation such 
as this. Likewise, commonsense indi- 
cates that the administration, particu- 
larly with its vacillating attitude, would 
not risk incurring the ill will of a friend- 
ly foreign country by accusing it of trad- 
ing with the enemy, which would be the 
effect of invoking this particular strong 
measure. Therefore, I stated categor- 
ically in my opinion this administration 
promise in the future is another one 
which will not be kept and is as phony 
as a $3 bill. 

Even since the preparation of these 
remarks, again I have received addi- 
tional evidence that new industries are 
being considered for cigar manufactur- 
ing with Cuban tobacco in the Canary 
Islands, in this instance inquiries by Mr. 
Benjamin Menendez with offices in 
Madrid, Spain, to cigar distributors in 
New York as to their purchasing Havana 
cigars made at the Canary Islands and 
indicating his interest in establishing “a 
short filler plant in the Canary Islands 
similar to the one I had in Cuba” and 
indicating that the “quality and prepa- 
ration will be the same as before” which 
can only be interpreted, as indicated in 
the letter of transmittal to me by the 
Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, to mean that such a factory 
will use Cuban tobacco. The covering 
letter, together with two enclosures from 
Mr. Menendez, are included for the 

` RECORD. 

I therefore renewed my request that 
action be taken immediately, through 
the Treasury Department and the De- 
partment of Justice, to close this loophole 
and advise friendly foreign countries 
that the embargo will not be permitted 
to be circumvented in this fashion 
whether it relates to tobacco or any other 
product originating in Cuba. I an- 
nounced that if the administration was 
unwilling to take this action, then it 
would be my intention to press for fav- 
orable action on my bill. 

It is interesting to note that over the 

Weekend. after this constant insistence 
on my part, and on the part of many in 
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the cigarmaking industry, and the in- 
troduction of my bill, that the adminis- 
tration has finally conceded that I was 
correct from the outset, that the only 
way to close this loophole was through a 
Treasury ruling upsetting the previous 
ruling, and that, further, it was neces- 
sary to do so immediately rather than 
to wait as was intended in the letter 
which I quoted from Secretary Dutton 
at the beginning of these remarks, I 
trust the administration will now circu- 
late this ruling to all friendly foreign 
countries that have existing such cigar- 
making industries or potential for same 
so that they will be put on notice as I 
had requested. 

Now if this is followed up with sub- 
stantial and concrete assistance to the 
industries and employees such as im- 
mediately putting into effect the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 
together with favorable consideration 
on my bill to permit exemption from 
import duties of Cuban tobacco held in 
bond, to give these industries operating 
capital, some additional needed concrete 
assistance will thus be provided. I in- 
tend to press for favorable action in these 
areas as well. 

THE Home or Don MIGUEL 

In the face of the steadily worsening con- 
dition in the supply of Havana cigars, a new 
concern has been established in the benign 
and beautiful Canary Islands—one that is 
founded on a long and great tradition in 
finest Havana cigarmaking. 

In the tiny nest of the exceedingly beauti- 
ful and historic Canary Islands which enjoy 
the same benign climate because they are 
within approximately the same parallels of 
latitude as Cuba although a hemisphere 
away, a great and a most encouraging event 
is taking place for cigar smokers the world 
over. 

The legendary adventurers from Castile 
that opened the Western Hemisphere to ex- 
ploration centuries ago, have a modern coun- 
terpart in the opening of this new center 
for fine cigarmaking in the Canary Islands 
by men whose traditional skills and stand- 
ards are renowned throughout the world. 

For Don Miguel will from the beginning 
identify only the finest cigar product that 
can be made in keeping with a dedicated 
purpose to carry forward as before a tradi- 
tion of excellence that made the name Ha- 
vana preeminent. With a limitless supply of 
superb Havana leaf that will continue to be 
available through normal channels of supply. 
Don Miguel is a permanent enterprise that 
will continue in years to come irrespective 
of whether or not the factories in Havana 
are ever recovered by their rightful owners. 

The production under the name Don Mi- 
guel comprises a range of sizes corresponding 
to those of Monte Cristo. Presently avall- 
able are four sizes in limited quantities. 

Your selection of Don Miguel cigars we 
know you will find to be a rewarding expe- 
rience. We hope to continue to serve your 
connoisseur preferences in the years to come 
by maintaining Don Miguel at its preeminent 
level in customer prestige. 

CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
March 22, 1962. 
Hon, WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CRAMER: This is in 
further reference to our letter of March 8 
with which we sent to you a copy of a reso- 
lution of our board of directors which urged 
the President of the United States to make 
the Cuban embargo total in all aspects. 
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You will recall that in our letter we ex- 
pressed deep concern about the apparent 
loopholes in the embargo order as issued 
and the interpretations of it by the Foreign 
Assets Control Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, 

In substantiation of our concern as being 
a real one, we enclose photocopies of letters 
received by two of our association member 
manufacturers which are self-explanatory. 
In our opinion these letters give recognition 
to -the feasibility of importing into the 
United States tobacco from Cuba which has 
been substantially transformed in a friendly 
third country. 

We are mindful of the fact that these let- 
ters do not specify that Cuban tobacco is in- 
volved. However, the statement that qual- 
ity will be the same as before” carries with it 
the strong implication that reference is be- 
ing made to Cuban tobacco. Moreover, if 
not Cuban tobacco, what would be the jus- 
tification for making scrap in the Canary Is- 
lands for the American market. The short 
filler plant which the letters refer to as hay- 
ing been operated in Cuba was a large one 
which to our knowledge processed only 
Cuban tobacco. 

This material is being presented to you to 
keep you posted on developments and also 
to indicate the need for prompt and positive 
action to make the embargo total in effect 
to insure that proposed operations such as 
this, as well as others, do not get underway 
and thereby defeat the avowed intent of the 
President’s embargo proclamation. 

Respectfully yours, 
CARL J. CARLSON, 
President. 
CELESTINO MENÉNDEZ GARĊIA, 
Madrid, March 17, 1962. 
Mr. RUBEN PÉREZ, 
Care of General Cigar Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr, PÉREZ: I have in mind to estab- 
lish a short filler plant in the Canary Islands 
similar to the one I had in Cuba, and would 
like to know your valuable opinion as to 
the possibility of selling it in the American 
market; of course, quality and preparation 
will be same as before, and prices com- 
petitive. 

Any comment on it will be greatly ap- 
preciated and of course held strictly con- 
fidential. 

Thanking you in advance and with kind- 
est personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN MENENDEZ. 


CELESTINO MENENDEZ GARCIA, 
Madrid, March 17, 1962. 
Mr, STANLEY KAISER, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Katser:* I have in mind to estab- 
lish a short filler plant in the Canary Islands 
similar to the one I had in Cuba, and would 
like to know your valuable opinion as to 
the possibility of selling it in the American 
market; of course, quality and preparation 
will be same as before, and prices com- 
petitive. 

Any comment on it will be greatly ap- 
preciated and of course held strictly con- 
fidential. 

Thanking you in advance and with kindest 
personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN MENENDEZ. 


OUR SENIOR CITIZENS MUST HAVE 
ADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buckiey] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
vital that the present Congress enact 
into law a bill to provide proper and 
decent health security for our senior 
citizens. Persons over 65 have two to 
three times more chronic illness than 
younger people. Our elderly citizens 
have annual medica! bills that are double 
those of persons under 65, but their 
annual income is about half of that of 
the rest of the people. People over 65 
are hospitalized about three times 
longer than those who are younger. 
Such stays in the hospital are very 
costly. Hospital costs have more than 
tripled in the last 15 years. 

I agree with President Kennedy that 
the King-Anderson bill introduced in 
the Congress is the only bill which would 
provide full and adequate medical care 
for the aged. Passage of the King-An- 
derson bill would result in a health 
insurance program for persons over 65 
under the social security system. 

Under this health insurance program 
a person over 65 could enter a hospital 
and stay for up to 90 days paying only 
$10 a day for the first 9 days and have 
the remaining 81 days paid in full. Aft- 
er discharge from the hospital, that 
same person could receive 180 days of 
skilled care at a nursing home. The 
plan also pays the cost of all hospital 
outpatient diagnostic services in excess 
of $20. Under this bill a person would 
be entitled to home health services with 
a maximum of 240 visits a year. Other 
services given without cost would in- 
clude nurses and therapists. 

The cost of these health insurance 
benefits would be entirely self-financed 
by an increase in social security contri- 
butions of one-quarter of 1 percent each 
by the employer and the employee. At 
the present time, the employee pays a 
social security tax on his first $4,800 of 
annual earnings. If the King-Anderson 
bill becomes law, he will pay on his first 
$5,200 of his earnings. 

This plan is the only fair and humane 
proposal for decent and adequate med- 
ical care of the aged. It is definitely not 
socialized medicine. This program 
would in no way interfere with a per- 
son’s choice of doctor, hospital or nurse. 

I have carefully studied other health 
insurance proposals and have found each 
and every alternative plan to be unfair 
and inadequate in its protection for per- 
sons over 65. 

The good health of our senior citizens 
is extremely important to all of us. 
Everything possible must be done to pro- 
long their lives in the best of health. 
Men and women over 65 must not be 
burdened with costly hospital bills, doc- 
tors’ bills and the like. We must enact 
into law the King-Anderson bill, which 
supports President Kennedy’s plan of 
medical care for the aged. 

I shall do everything in my power in 
the present session of Congress to help 
President Kennedy make this enlight- 
ened and just program of medical care 
for the aged become the law of our land. 
As Americans, we can do no less. 
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PRESENTATION OF OSCARS BY 
ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to an event dear to 
the hearts of Californians and to people 
the world over. I refer to the annual 
awards of the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences—the presenta- 
tion of Oscars for notable film accom- 
plishments of last year. 

The motion picture industry, which 
has long been a significant element in 
our Nation’s economy, is particularly 
important to my congressional district, 
where many of its facilities are located, 
in which many of its employees live, and 
from where so much of its creativity 
springs. The industry directly employs 
thousands of people, and through its 
varied operations helps to employ thou- 
sands more in related industries. More 
important, perhaps, it brings untold en- 
joyment into the daily lives of millions, 
both at home and abroad. 

By providing an incentive for artists, 
creators and technicians to strive for an 
increasingly better product, the Oscar 
awards have helped raise the standards 
of motion picture production and made 
the American film industry the finest 
in the world. 

This year’s Oscar show marks the 
34th presentation since the founding of 
the academy. .On next April 9, it will 
be broadcast and telecast over the com- 
bined facilities of the American Broad- 
casting Co. and the Canadian Broad- 
casting Co., and will be seen and heard 
in all of our 50 States, and Canada. 

If past history means anything, it will 
be a wonderful evening’s entertainment. 
I urge all of you to tune it in. 


SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDES IN 
GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all very much concerned with the legiti- 
mate interests of small businessmen in 
obtaining their fair share of Govern- 
ment business in all categories. We are 
especially anxious that whatever pro- 
grams we adopt in the Small Business 
Administration be in the genuine best 
interest of legitimate small businessmen. 

A bill which I have introduced would 
repeal the so-called small business set- 
aside in Government construction, main- 
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tenance and repair contracts. I have 
not taken this step lightly and I assure 
you that I have given this problem my 
most careful consideration. I have 
come to the conclusion that the construc- 
tion set-aside as presently operated is 
harmful to the Government, harmful to 
small business, and harmful to the 
building construction industry. 

I believe that the small business set- 
aside is harmful to the Government 
because it denies the Government the ad- 
vantage of competitive bidding in build- 
ing construction. By its very nature, 
building construction is wide open for 
price fixing, political favoritism and 
monopoly unless contracts are awarded 
on the basis of competitive bidding. 
There is not now nor has there ever 
been any other way of safeguarding the 
public interest in construction contracts. 

No matter how zealous we may be in 
our efforts to help a small businessman, 
when we give this assistance in such a 
way as to remove the protection of com- 
petitive bidding we are taking a very 
dangerous step. With the tremendous 
taxloads we are asking the people of 
the United States to assume in the cold 
war, we must exhaust every means of 
making certain that their dollars are 
spent wisely. The small business set- 
aside in Government construction by 
definition encourages work to be done 
at prices which may be substantially 
higher than if this work were performed 
under open bidding. 

I have also introduced this bill because 
I believe that the construction set-aside 
is harmful to the legitimate self-interest 
of the small businessman. My concept 
of the small busincssman that the Small 
Business Act strives to protect is a man 
with an established business, a number 
of employees, overhead responsibilities, 
and operating experience. The small 
businesses are part of communities, as- 
sume taxloads, participate in civic af- 
fairs, and in general their community 
depends upon them. When one of these 
small businessmen in my city of Toledo 
who may be in the manufacturing busi- 
ness wants to manufacture an item for 
the Defense Department, I believe that 
it is perfectly sound and in the Nation’s 
best interest that we set aside a portion 
of our defense production for small busi- 
nessmen like this. But as we all know, 
when we set aside this defense produc- 
tion for this small operator, he is re- 
quired to meet the price stipulations, the 
quality requirements, and the technical 
standards of the production agency with 
whom he contracts. 

In construction, however, we do not 
have this situation. A contractor with- 
out a job to perform is not even in busi- 
ness. He doesn’t have to hire anybody 
except perhaps an estimator until he is 
actually awarded a contract. That con- 
tract may very well be at a location far 
removed from his hometown. This man 
doesn’t have to own any equipment. He 
doesn’t have to have any fixed overhead 
charges. He can do all of these things 
after he gets his contract. 

My objective in introducing this bill is 
to draw the distinction between the 
established small businessman in our 
Nation’s economy and the -so-called 
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small business contractor in construc- 
tion. I believe that there is a great dif- 
ference in these two types. Further- 
more, I believe that if the set-aside in 
Government. construction is permitted to 
continue to the detriment of the Govern- 
ment as well as the construction indus- 
try, that our overall effort to help the 
small businessman may be drastically 
affected. 

Finally, I have introduced my bill be- 
cause I believe that the present construc- 
tion set-aside is having very harmful 
effects on stabilized labor relations in the 
building construction industry. The 
stability of labor-management relations 
which we so earnestly seek, and about 
which this Congress has legislated for 
many years, depends upon good faith 
collective bargaining. The nature of the 
building construction industry is such 
that collective bargaining is conducted 
on an area basis by associations of con- 
tractors and associations of unions. The 
small business set-aside program is 
affecting good labor relations which 
have been existing in this industry for 
many years. The policies of the Small 
Business Administration in setting up 
small business contractors by loaning 
them money to get into business and 
then reserving large chunks of Govern- 
ment construction for them, is giving to 
these fledgling contractors a vast and 
unfair advantage over established busi- 
nessmen. The set-aside contractors are 
able to perform work at costs substan- 
tially below that incurred by established 
firms. It is very significant that al- 
though these new entrants in the field 
are enabled to perform work with lower 
paid employees, more often than not 
their bids are substantially higher than 
that of established construction firms. 

In addition to medical benefits, health 
and welfare insurance, and supple- 
mented social security benefits, the con- 
struction industry in cooperation with 
their unions performs a genuine service 
to the Nation in their apprenticeship 
programs. Here again the small busi- 
ness set-aside does not require, nor can 
it require that these newly set up con- 
tractors make their contribution in 
terms of manpower training. I believe 
this is contrary to the national interest 
and is another reason that my bill should 
be enacted. 

An added reason that I believe that 
this program will be harmful to small 
business is the shocking loss rates which 
the Small Business Administration is 
now incurring on loans to small business 
contractors. I am informed that on all 
construction loans now in force at the 
Small Business Administration the loss 
and arrears rate is running at 17 per- 
cent. This is very dangerous and shock- 
ing when one realizes that in all other 
categories of SBA loans, the loss rate 
is under 2 percent. Therefore, from the 
point of view of good business, SBA’s 
loans to so-called small business con- 
tractors are very unsound. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to empha- 
size again in closing that I am not 
against the Small Business Administra- 
tion, nor am I against its legitimate ob- 
jectives. I am simply persuaded that 
the construction industry by its very na- 
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ture already meets the requirements of 
our interest in small business by its his- 
toric subcontracting system. I believe 
that the great majority of work in this 
industry has been and will continue to 
be performed by legitimate small busi- 
nessmen. On the other hand, I believe 
that all elements in this industry— 
prime contractors, subcontractors, and 
labor unions—must conduct themselves 
in such a way as to guarantee that our 
Government will have the advantage of 
the finest construction techniques at the 
lowest possible dollar cost. I hope that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of which I am a member will have hear- 
ings soon on this measure in order that 
the House may express its will. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION EMBODY- 
ING TAX RELIEF FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION EXPENSES 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sense of urgency in the face of pro- 
found national need that I introduce 
today a bill intended to increase the 
availability of higher education through 
a program of tax relief. According to 
the provisions of my bill, a taxpayer 
would be entitled to deduct from his in- 
come tax computation such educational 
expenses as were in that year necessarily 
incurred by himself, his spouse, or any 
other legal dependent in the course of 
obtaining higher education. I introduce 
this bill with the firm conviction that 
its provisions are strategic in the prep- 
aration for the future of this Nation and 
her people—a nation and a people long 
committed to the belief that individual 
and national fulfillment is best achiev- 
able through that freedom which can be 
understood, furthered, and protected 
only by means of education. 

No one in this Chamber can be un- 
aware that, viewed either from the na- 
tional or the individual viewpoint, the 
higher education which has always been 
valuable in this country has in the past 
few decades become a matter of prime 
urgency. From the individual’s stand- 
point, the complexities not only of the 
world but of his own life require that he 
be both broadly and deeply educated. 
There will be increasingly less room in 
American life for the undereducated, the 
underskilled, the uninformed. In a day 
when even as an individual he is in com- 
petition with forces ranging in nature 
from the technological revolution to 
communism, the American can ignore 
opportunity for education only at his 
peril. 

No less—even, perhaps, 180 million 
times more—does the Nation require the 
educated talents of her people. We are 
very familiar with desperate calls from 
government and industry for more 
scientists, engineers, and technicians, 
and with the reasons behind the urgency. 
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We ought, however, to be no less aware 
of our Nation’s needs for teachers and 
other professional personnel, for admin- 
istrative and managerial experts, and for 
many kinds of craftsmen and workmen 
who are skilled in modern techniques. 
It is not merely a question of national 
security and technical advancement. 
Indeed, for our own economic stability 
alone it would be absolutely necessary 
that we provide for the adjustment of a 
rapidly increasing population to what is 
proving to be an even more rapidly 
changing employment pattern. Such 
adjustment, of course, requires advanced 
education and training. And certainly 
no less pressing an issue in our time is 
education for a leadership role in the 
free world. 

In short, there is every sort of injunc- 
tion upon us to make higher education 
widely available. No one kind of meas- 
ure can do it alone. This body earlier 
in this session wisely affirmed its re- 
sponsibility to assist colleges and uni- 
versities in the necessary expansion of 
physical facilities. Such legislation, 
however, leaves a great gap; it affords no 
assistance to the student himself, the in- 
dividual who wants and requires—and 
for whom the country surely wants and 
clearly requires—an opportunity for such 
education. We must not fail to demon- 
strate that our primary focus is the in- 
dividual, especially that academically 
able student—one of something between 
sixty and a hundred thousand per year— 
who in spite of his eagerness to continue 
into higher education is at present pro- 
hibited from doing so for financial rea- 
sons. Such inequality of opportunity 
can no longer be tolerated. A program 
of scholarships is urgently needed to 
reach some of the most gifted of these 
whose continuing education is a matter 
of vital import to themselves and to us 
all. But a scholarship program, impor- 
tant as it is, can reach only a very small 
percentage of the academically able, fi- 
nancially unable group. My proposal 
would extend significant assistance to all 
students winning admission to institu- 
tions of higher education, in accordance 
with our Nation’s essential tradition of 
equality of opportunity. By permitting 
the deduction of necessary expenses in- 
curred at an institution of higher learn- 
ing from the computation of an individ- 
ual’s Federal income tax, this proposal 
would merely bring up to date our policy 
of encouragement to education. At 
present an individual may take as a 
charitable deduction contributions to in- 
stitutions of higher education, but may 
not be granted a deduction for the col- 
lege expenses of his own children. This 
bill would rectify that inconsistency, and 
would help education itself by helping 
education’s traditional source of support. 
the American family. 

There is a considerable degree of auto- 
matic balancing in such a proposal. 
Rather than encouraging lopsided edu- 
cation through subsidizing a few areas 
of learning federally designated—such 
as science, for instance—the tax deduc- 
tion permits a student the freedom to 
choose his own fields of interest as well 
as his own institution. Moreover, the 
tax savings to the individual taxpayer 
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will properly and automatically vary 
with the amount of educational expense. 
This, incidentally, should preserve the 
flow of students to both the public and 
the generally more expensive private 
colleges. 

The automatic nature of such a tax- 
relief program is one of its great virtues. 
In its simplicity this plan would involve 
no elaborate Federal supervision, no 
chance of Federal control, no issues of 
race or church and state. 

I can conceive of no more easily im- 
plemented, more widely acceptable, and 
more broadly beneficial plan than this I 
now offer, and no greater justice than 
the enactment of it as a part of our pro- 
gram of urgently needed aid to higher 
education. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SHEPPARD, for March 28, 29, and 30, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Green of Pennsylvania), on 
account of illness. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. FRIEDEL), for today, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Maruias (at the request of Mr. LANGEN), 
for 10 minutes, on March 28. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: ` 

Mr. OLSEN. 

Mr. Lamp, to include certain tables 
and other extraneous matter in his re- 
marks today while in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. JOELSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lancen) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. RouDEBUSH. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD in two instances. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. VAN PELT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HEMPHILL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina. 

Mr. DULSKI. 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. 

Mr. Dapparro in two instances. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on March 26, 1962, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 4130. To provide assistance to Me- 
nominee County, Wis., and for other pur- 


poses. 

H.R. 5968. To amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as 
amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1855. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1963 
involving increases in the amount of $23,940 
for the House of Representatives (H. Doc. 
No. 370); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1856. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
compilation of General Accounting Office 
findings and recommendations for improving 
Government operations (H. Doc. No, 371); to 
the Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1857. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to add certain lands to 
the Pike National Forest in Colorado and 
the Carson National Forest and the Santa 
Fe National Forest in New Mexico, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1858. A letter from the Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
on title I, Public Law 480 agreements con- 
cluded during February 1962, pursuant to 
Public Law 85-128; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1859. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report on a violation 
of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, involving an overobligation of the 
first quarter limitation under an annual 
allotment of funds, pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1860. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 3515 of 
the Revised Statutes to eliminate tin in the 
alloy of the 1-cent piece”; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

1861. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 15th report on operations, 
pursuant to the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951 (Battle Act); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1862. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of contracting by the 
Ordnance Corps, Department of the Army, 
for rebuild of T97 and T91E3 track shoe as- 
semblies for tanks and other combat ve- 
hicles"; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1863. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to fix the fees pay- 
able to the Patent Office, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the Judiciary 
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1864. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the annual report of the At- 
torney General of the United States on the 
activities of the Department of Justice for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, pursuant 
to law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1865. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report showing 
grants for basic scientific research made by 
the Department of Defense to nonprofit in- 
stitutions in 1961, pursuant to Public Law 
85-934; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

1866. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize an adequate 
White House Police force, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr, JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 152. Joint resolution to provide for the 
reappointment of Dr. Caryl P. Haskins as 
citizen regent of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1504). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 153. Joint resolution to provide for the 
reappointment of Dr. Crawford H. Greene- 
walt as citizen regent of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1505). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 439. Joint resolution authorizing the 
State of Arizona to place in the Statuary 
Hall collection at the U.S, Capitol the statue 
of Eusebio Francisco Kino; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1506). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 560. Resolu- 
tion providing for the employment of a spe- 
cial assistant, vacating the position of Chief 
Doorman, and increasing the salary of Secre- 
tary, Office of the Doorkeeper; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1507). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 568. Reso- 
lution authorizing the employment of three 
additional mail clerks and two additional 
laborers, office of the Postmaster of the House 
of Representatives; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1508). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10931. A bill to revise and codify the 
general and permanent laws relating to and 
in force in the Canal Zone, and to enact the 
Canal Zone Code, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1509). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 9351. A bill to authorize the issu- 
ance of cértificates of citizenship in the 
Canal Zone; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1510). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 10788. A bill to amend section 204 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1511). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 61. Concur- 
rent resolution requesting the President to 
designate the week of March 25, 1962, as Vol- 
untary Oversea Aid Week; with amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1512). 
Calendar. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10195. A bill to validate payments of 
certain special station per diem allowances 
and certain basic allowances for quarters 
made in good faith to commissioned officers 
of the Public Health Service; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1514). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Comriittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R, 207. A bill to 
amend title 46, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for limitation of liability for vessel own- 
ers in suits by third parties based upon the 
warranty of seaworthiness, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1515). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


Referred to the House 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BATTIN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 9285. A bill for the relief of Helenita 
K. Stephenson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1513). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 10931. A bill to revise and codify the 
general and permanent laws relating to and 
in force in the Canal Zone, and to enact the 
Canal Zone Code, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 10932. A bill to amend section 9(d) 
(1) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187; 43 U.S.C. 485), to make addi- 
tional provision for irrigation blocks, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 10933. A bill to amend section 
218 (d) (6) (C) so as to require that coverage 
by the old-age and survivors’ disability and 
insurance program in States permitted to 
divide retirement systems for State and local 
employees shall cover a majority of the mem- 
bers of such a retirement system at the 
time the agreement therefor is entered into; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 10934. A bill to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, to sell the project known as Lexington 
Park Homes, Lexington Park, Md., without 
regard to provisions of law requiring com- 
petitive bidding or public advertising: to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 10935. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, for payments to local educa- 
tional agencies under Public Laws 815 and 
874, 81st Congress. 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 10936. A bill to permit the Postmaster 
General to extend contract mail routes up to 
100 miles during the contract term; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 10937. A bill to amend the act provid- 
ing for the economic and social development 
in the Ryukyu Islands; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 10938. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
a deduction from gross Income for expenses 
paid by him for the education of any of his 
dependents at an institution of higher learn- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10939. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to make it clear that disaster 
loans in cases of flood or other catastrophe 
may be made with respect to property of any 
type (including summer homes as well as 
other residential property); to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 10940. A bill to amend section 541 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
certain increases in social security benefits 
shall not be counted as income of widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

H.R. 10941. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit an individual 
to waive his right to receive benefits there- 
under in order to preserve his right to receive 
benefits under other laws; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 10942. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage under the Pair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, for employees 
of hotels, motels, and eating and drinking 
places engaged in commerce or the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 10943. A bill to amend chapter 13 of 
title 18 of the United States Code relating 
to civil rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10944. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 10945. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to extend its 
provisions relating to modern foreign lan- 
guages to all foreign languages; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 10946. A bill to amend the prevail- 
ing wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act, 
as amended; and related sections of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, as amended; and the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R.10947. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to pay fair value for 
improvements located on the railroad rights- 
of-way owned by bona fide lessees or per- 
mittees; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 10948. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
proceeds of life insurance contracts trans- 
ferred for a valuable consideration to cer- 
tain persons shall not be subject. to income 
taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 10949. A bill to establish a procedure 
for adoption and implementation of plans 
for the desegregation of public schools; to 
provide financial and technical assistance 
to facilitate desegregation of public schools; 
to restrict Federal financial aid for segre- 

gated public schools and institutions of 
Richer education; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10950. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion >n Equal Employment Opportunity to 
encourage and enforce a policy of equal 
employment opportunity in Federal employ- 
ment, in employment under Government 
contracts, and in employment in programs 
supported or in facilities constructed by 
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Federal grants-in-aid; to prohibit discrimi- 
nation by labor organizations because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10951. A bill to protect civil rights 
through providing criminal and civil reme- 
dies for unlawful official violence; author- 
izing suits by the Attorney General to pre- 
vent exclusion of members of minority 
groups from jury service; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10952. A bill to establish a matching 
grant program to be administered by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to improve the education, training, and 
recruitment of State and local police forces; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10953. A bill to further secure and 
protect the rights of citizens to vote in Fed- 
eral and State elections; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 10954. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, to exempt cer- 
tain officers and employees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from the re- 
quirements of such act relating to the regis- 
tration of motor vehicles and the licensing 
of operators when they can prove legal resi- 
dence in one of the States; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 10955. A bill to authorize the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States to investigate the claims of citizens 
of the United States who suffered property 
damage in 1951 and 1952 as the result of 
the artificial raising of the water level of 
Lake Ontario; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 10956. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of surplus property to State agencies regu- 
larly engaged in the operation of annual 
fairs and similar expositions; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.J. Res. 673. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to place a limit on the extent 
to which social security taxes (or taxes under 
any similar Federal retirement or disability 
insurance system) may be increased; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MASON: 

HJ. Res. 674. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to place a limit on the extent 
to which social security taxes (or taxes under 
any similar Federal retirement or disability 
insurance system) may be increased; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.J. Res. 675. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim the last full week in October of each 
year as National Gifted Child Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.J. Res. 676. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim the period from February 10, 1963, to 
February 16, 1963, as Negro History Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H. Res. 577. Resolution relative to investi- 
gation of job discrimination by reason of 
age; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
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\ 
United States relative to the issuance of a 
commemorative postage stamp in honor of 
the Tournament of Roses; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to propose a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing income, estate and gift taxes, 
and prohibiting the Federal Government 
from engaging in any business, professional, 
commercial, financial, or industrial enterprise 
except as provided in the Federal Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 10957. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Drag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H.R. 10958. A bill for the relief of James 
Hubert Rhoden and Marjorie Joyce Rhoden; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 10959. A bill for the relief of John 
(Ivica) Beg Farkas and Ann (Anka) Beg 
Farkas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H.R. 10960. A bill for the relief of Rosina 
Luisi (Sister Mary Rosina) and Maria Fati- 
bene (Sister M. Valentina); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 10961. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Bruschi, his wife, Maria M. Carrera Bruschi, 
and their minor son, Giovanni Bruschi; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 10962. A bill for the relief of Emery 

Nyilas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RODINO: 
H.R. 10963. A bill for the relief of Electro- 


Protective Corp.; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H.R. 10964. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Yee Lee Jing, and her minor children, Wong 
Foon Yee, Wong Check, Kinlen Wong, and 
Oylee Wong; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H.J. Res. 677. Joint resolution relating to 
the admission of certain adopted children; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. Res. 578. Resolution providing a gratu- 
ity for Mrs. Nina Bray; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


263. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Fred 
J. Logan, mayor, Sunnyvale, Calif., relative 
to opposing Federal income taxation of in- 
terest derived from public bonds; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

264. Also, petition of R. Wesley Eproson, 
mayor, Sonora, Calif., relative to op) 
Federal income taxation of interest derived 
from public bonds; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

265. Also, petition of Edward K. Stanton, 
city clerk, Hayward, Cailf., relative to Fed- 
eral income taxation of the interest derived 
from public bonds; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

266. Also, petition of Margaret L. Heart- 
well, city clerk, Long Beach, Calif., express- 
ing opposition to any imposition by the Fed- 
eral Government of a tax, of any nature, on 
the income from State and local bonds; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

267. Also, petition of Alan M. Charvoz, 
mayor, Santa Rosa, Calif., relative to oppos- 
ing any action to subject income from State 
and local bonds to Federal income or other 
Federal taxation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. George T. Daughters and Miss Mary 
H. Dirigo Honored by Federal Business 
Association of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, too 
often we in Congress and the Nation as 
a whole take for granted the efforts of 
those who serve us. 

Last week, the Federal Business Asso- 
ciation of Detroit honored two of our 
loyal Federal workers for their valuable 
contributions at its 10th annual award 
luncheon. 

Named “outstanding Federal admin- 
istrator of the year 1961” was Mr. George 
T. Daughters, who is director of the De- 
troit District of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Daughters went to 
work for the FDA in 1927, shortly after 
his graduation from Whitman College 
and has worked continuously for FDA 
since then, except for 3 years in the mili- 
tary service during World War II as a 
captain. He earned four battle stars and 
later served as health officer in the Army 
of Occupation in Germany. 

Mr. Daughters began in San Francisco 
as a chemist and served with the agency 
in a number of cities until he was se- 
lected as district director at the Detroit 
office. 

Chosen as “Federal Employee of the 
year 1961” was Miss Mary H. Dirigo, 
who is office staff foreman in the Main- 
tenance Service Division of the Post 
Office Department in Detroit. She be- 
gan her Federal service career as a tem- 
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porary stenographer with the Treasury 
Department, -but that temporary posi- 
tion became a lifetime career of service. 

Miss Dirigo has been rated outstand- 
ing” by four different division heads and 
she has shown great ability and has 
earned the respect and admiration of 
her fellow employees. 


The Byelorussian Democratic Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, 44 years 
ago on March 25 a group of dedicated 
political leaders met in Minsk and drew 
up a proclamation. Their proclamation 
of independence, like the American Dec- 
laration of Independence, listed the 
abuses of the imperialist mother country. 
The grievances of the Byelorussian peo- 
ple were perhaps more fundamental in 
nature than those which led to the out- 
break of the American Revolution. Re- 
ligious persecution, suppression of the 
critical national press, prohibition of the 
native language, and finally a disastrous 
foreign policy which made the nation 
a battleground in a futile savage war— 
these were the conditions against which 
the Byelorussians revolted. 

The revolution took place during that 
incredibly confused period of World War 
I when the czarist army fell apart and 
the Soviet Army sprang into being. At 
that time the Byelorussians were divided 
among pro-Soviet and anti-Soviet polit- 
ical groups. An infantry regiment of 


the old imperial army composed of Byelo- 
russians attempted to regroup as the na- 
tional Byelorussian Army. It established 
contacts with Ukrainian and Tartar un- 
dergrounds. However, the Soviet forces 
discovered the plot, arrested the leaders, 
and removed the infantry regiment from 
Minsk. Still anti-Soviet forces con- 
tinued to organize and sent delegates to 
the Brest-Litovsk negotiations to protest 
against the partition of Byelorussia. 
Their protests were not in vain, for the 
question of Byelorussia was ignored in 
the treaty provisions. The Red army 
left Minsk after the treaty was signed 
and two Governments were formed—one 
in Minsk, the other in Vilna. Realizing 
that compromise was necessary, repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments met 
on March 25, 1918, and proclaimed a sin- 
gle free and independent nation. The 
Byelorussian Democratic Republic en- 
dured for 3 years before it was crushed 
by the superior Soviet Army. Today we 
are proud to remember those remarkable 
men who fought for their independence 
in spite of overwhelming opposition, 


Intransigent Foe of Totalitarianism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27,1962 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, March 
29, 1962, marks the 70th birthday anni- 
versary of a truly courageous prince of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Born in Austria-Hungary of prominent 
rustic parents, Jozsef Pehm put aside the 
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farming chores of his youth to embark on 
a priestly career. Shortly after his ordi- 
nation he was sent to teach religion to 
high school students. There at Zalae- 
gerszeg in 1919 he encountered the enmi- 
ty of Bela Kun who inaugurated the first 
Communist reign of terror. Undaunted, 
Father Pehm published two weekly news- 
papers in a tireless effort to discredit 
Kun’s poisonous doctrine. The young 
priest was thrown into prison and later 
exiled, but the influence of his writings 
together with popular unrest limited the 
Kun regime to a duration of a few 
months. 

Next to confront the dedicated clergy- 
man was the rise of fascism. Father 
Pehm, a Hungarian by choice as well 
as lineage, cast off his surname and 
chose one that identified him squarely 
against nazism and all its tenets. 

Pope Pius XI appointed him a monsi- 
gnor in 1937 and Pope Pius XII elevated 
the prelate to the rank of bishop during 
the same month of March in 1944 that 
the Nazis invaded Hungary. Outspoken 
against the persecution of Jews, the 
bishop of Veszprem was imprisoned on 
a charge of treason and was not liber- 
ated until April 1945. 

Within 18 months the one-time farm 
boy became archbishop of Esztergom and 
cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Communists were quick to launch 
a campaign against the primate, charac- 
terizing him as reactionary and anti- 
Semitic, when in fact his only crime 
was his steadfast opposition to Commu- 
nist doctrine, particularly their atheistic 
indoctrination of schoolchildren. Ar- 
rest was inevitable and on the day fol- 
lowing Christmas 1948 he was appre- 
hended and charged with plotting 
against the Government, spying, treason, 
and black-market dealings in currency. 
Haggard and unlike himself, the helpless 
victim of Soviet brainwash, he was con- 
victed of the crimes for which he was 
tried. His sentence of life imprisonment 
was revoked on October 30, 1956. From 
that day forward the American Legation 
in Budapest has been his sanctuary. The 
bishop removed from his flock prays 
daily for a lasting reunion with them. 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere it is a cher- 
ished privilege to salute Jozsef Cardinal 
Mindszenty, intransigent foe of totali- 
tarianism. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25, 1918, during the turmoil of 
revolutionary Russia, the people of Bye- 
lorussia succeeded in clearing their land 
of Bolsheviks and declared their national 
independence. The establishment of 
the Byelorussian National Republic was 
a courageous and defiant act which ful- 
filled an ambitious dream that had been 
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harbored in the hearts of the Byelorus- 
sian people through many years of frus- 
trating oppression. It was an ambitious 
dream destined to an early end. 

From the very first moment of its cre- 
ation this nation of 10 million under- 
stood the price that must be paid to re- 
main free. Weak but valiant, they 
fought with all their power against the 
surge of the Red army, but they were 
helpless against such force. Within 


3 years the Byelorussian National Re- 


public was absorbed into the new Soviet 
Union. 

There is little else that can be said 
about the fate of Byelorussia, but its 
tragedy teaches many lessons, To the 
millions of Byelorussians, March 25 is 
an occasion to recall their country and 
their dream of independence. To all 
others, March 25 is an occasion to salute 
a valiant people and their ambitious 
dream. 


Proposed New Tariff Act With Reference 
to Pacific Northwest Lumber Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include for print- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
somewhat condensed statement of my 
testimony on the proposed new tariff 
bill, H.R. 9900, which is presently being 
considered by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. This testimony has 
particular reference to the Pacific North- 
west lumber industry which is suffering 
from Canadian lumber imports. 

I have long believed that the ex- 
change of surplus goods between nations 
is common gain and I fully support the 
objectives of the administration’s pro- 
posal, but I would oppose any provision 
which represented more abdication on 
the part of the legislative branch of its 
constitutional power and responsibility. 
Likewise, to interject Government plan- 
ning and direction with subsidies to 
recompense domestic industry for injury 
on account of tariff reductions, in my 
opinion would be unwise. Nor should 
the retraining of employees be treated 
as separate from other vocational legis- 
lation already on the statute books. 

Limiting myself then to lumber and 
lumber products, I should like to say 
first that we have a sick lumber industry 
in my State of Washington and other 
Northwest States. The causes of this 
condition are many and frankly the mat- 
ter of tariffs is only one. 

The statement follows: 

Canadians through the British Empire 
preference have taken over a once sub- 
stantial customer of Great Britain and, 
meanwhile, on account of lower costs now 
enjoy the bulk of the US. Atlantic 
market. The crippling effects of this low- 
cost foreign competition are due, as I said, 
to many factors. This constantly increasing 
competition has been so serious that quotas 
and/or higher tariffs have been studied 
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although admittedly both are fraught with 
complications involving our whole trade re- 
lationship with Canada, 

In the great forested areas of the North- 
west, 60 percent of our working people are 
dependent upon the forest products industry 
for their livelihood. 

My own State of Washington is one of the 
major lumber-producing States of our Na- 
tion, specializing in softwood production. 

Practically all of our softwood lumber im- 
ports are from Canada. In 1961, Canadian 
lumber imports were substantially in excess 
of the entire production of Washington 
State. Since practically all of our softwood 
imports are from Canada, these imports are 
directly competitive wtih the lumber pro- 
duced in my State. 

It is for this reason that the people in my 
part of the country are extremely disturbed 
by the fact that during the past year ap- 
proximately 4 billion board feet of Canadian 
lumber has found its way across the border 
into our markets. This is an increase of 
more than 70 percent in the past 10 years, 
and almost a 900-percent increase since 1935. 

The tremendous increase in Canadian im- 
ports has naturally depressed the economy 
of the Northwest, where it is roughly esti- 
mated that some 300,000 people have been 
adversely affected. Almost all of the dis- 
tressed labor areas in the Northwest are 
those which are dependent on a prosperous 
lumber economy. 

During the past few years, approximately 
100 lumber mills, both large and small, in the 
Douglas fir region alone have ceased opera- 
tions, attributing their closing down mainly 
to this large influx of Canadian lumber im- 
ports. 

In this same region, over 600 million board 
feet of lumber production was lost during 
the past year by U.S, lumber mills. This 
amounts to a loss of 66 million man-hours, 
or 8,325,000 workdays, which have been de- 
nied the labor force in our Northwest lum- 
ber region. This is certainly a critical loss 
to the Northwest communities which are 
dependent on the forest products industries 
for their survival. 3 

About 30,657 Washingtonians are em- 
ployed in sawmilling, logging, and planing, 
the activities directly affected by foreign 
cost differentials. This figure was about 
15,000 higher a decade ago. Total wood- 
working employment in Washington is about 
65,000 and the whole of the woodworking in- 
dustry, of course, feels the impact of the 
favored treatment afforded Canadian com- 
petitors. 

As long as the Pacific Northwest forest 
products industry operates under handicaps, 
unemployment can be expected to remain 
acute in many western Washington com- 
munities. 

The American lumber industry cannot 
meet Canadian competition for, besides the 
many advantages granted Canadian lumber 
producers by their Government, the Cana- 
dians have lower wage rates, lower shipping 
rates, and advantageous rail shipping privi- 
leges which give them a favored competition 
position over American producers. 

Personally, as I said earlier, I greatly fear 
compensatory legislation to assist industrial 
plants adversely affected by imports to trans- 
fer productive facilities into other types of 
business activity. This method could cause 
a wave of overproduction in areas not pres- 
ently harmed by foreign competition. It 
could lead to Government planning and con- 
trol. It could lead to political maneuvering. 

Rather, I would urge substituting interna- 
tional agreements as the chief instrument to 
prevent disruption of an industry before 
rather than after the damage is done, 

I would support a form of “disaster insur- 
ance” so that after the Tarif Commission 
finds injury to domestic industry and em- 
ployment, the President could elect, and so 
report to the Congress, to enter into an inter- 
national agreement with the country con- 
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cerned with respect to exports to the United 
States for the purpose of eliminating the 
disruption caused by such imports. The 
Tariff Commission could make recommenda- 
tions as to any limit and quantity and type 
of goods to be imported to stabilize the 
domestic market. The President could be 
authorized to seek an agreement unless the 
Congress opposes it by concurrent resolution. 

If a satisfactory international agreement, 
for any reason, cannot be reached, then I 
would favor requiring the Tariff Commission 
to recommend duty and quota adjustments 
which would be mandatory on the President. 

This latter provision would give the Presi- 
dent a strong position on which to negotiate 
a voluntary international agreement. 

In conclusion, let me say I was heartened 
to learn that the domestic lumber industry 
has taken an affirmative step to amicably 
resolve its import problems with Canada. A 
press release which came to my attention last 
Friday indicates that the industry has pro- 
posed a novel approach to the Canadian im- 
port problem. Under the industry’s pro- 
posal, present United States and Canadian 
softwood lumber tariffs would be repealed, 
permitting duty-free entry of shipments to 
each country until total imports equaled 10 
percent of the annual domestic consumption. 
A duty of 10 percent would then be imposed 
on the value of each import shipment in ex- 
cess of 10 percent of total domestic consump- 
tion. I firmly believe that this proposal is 
worthy of the consideration of Congress and 
the President. 

This problem is so urgent in the North- 
west that relief from unfair Canadian com- 
petition must be immediately provided, if 
the economy of our domestic lumber regions 
is to be preserved. 


Importance of Agricultural Conservation 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege this morning to point out to the 
Agricultural Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee the impor- 
tance of the agricultural conservation 
program to farmers of my congressional 
district and I would like to insert my 
remarks here as information to my col- 
leagues. 

The appropriation for the agricultural 
conservation program administered by 
the ASC last year was $250 million as it 
has been for several years. However, the 
appropriation recommended for next 
year is only $150 million. 

It is urgent and important that this 
conservation program be continued at its 
present level and that our farmers not 
be called upon to take a 40-percent cut 
or any cut in funds available at county 
ASC offices for cost-sharing conservation 
practices. Two hundred and fifty million 
dollars represents only 3.9 percent of 
the sum requested by the Agriculture 
Department for next year’s operations. 
Yet in my district it reaches more farm 
people than any other phase of the entire 
agriculture program. I request the 
House Appropriations Committee to re- 
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store the ACP appropriation to $250 mil- 
lion. 

Continuation of the ACP program on 
at least the same level as in recent years 
is probably more vital to the farmers of 
western North Carolina and throughout 
the 200-odd countries of the southern 
Appalachian area than in other sections 
of the country. With our very small 
farms, heavy rural population, steep 
fields, and limited land resources, it is 
most important that every encourage- 
ment and assistance be given that will 
help to conserve and restore the produc- 
tivity of these farms. Failure to do so 
can only mean a continued and chronic 
low-income situation such as we already 
have. 

Much progress has been made in heal- 
ing the gullies, stopping the washes, 
eliminating the broomsedge and planting 
trees on the steep slopes in western 
North Carolina. Any curtailment in 
these efforts will be a step backward for 
the area. 

There are many benefits that can be 
attributed directly to the ACP program 
in the western North Carolina mountain 
area which I represent. Cost sharing 
for needed conservation practices has 
resulted in increased acres of vegetative 
cover crop on our steep land, tree plant- 
ing, and the improvement and mainte- 
mance of permanent cover for soil and 
watershed protection. Experience has 
proven that some assistance, such as 
cost sharing through ACP, must be pro- 
vided if conservation practices are to be 
carried out in the small mountain farms. 

In 1961, 13,660 farms in my congres- 
sional district participated in the agri- 
cultural conservation program. This 
represented 67 percent of the total farms 
and the average payment per farm par- 
ticipating was $46. 

The following table shows the record 
of participation and payment in the 
counties of the district which I repre- 
sent. This information is presented in 
order to show that this program is reach- 
ing the rank and file of small farmers: 


Total | Partici- } ACP 
number | pating psy- 
farms farms ments 

4,514 3,049 | $143, 558 
2, 022 1, 081 47, 172 
896 702 34,777 
882 673 20, 131 
3,016 1,995 103, 360 
2, 060 1,939 85, 646 
2, 607 1,297 55, 690 
2,317 1.514 69, 612 
969 515 20, 463 
958 895 34, 937 
20, 241 13, 660 615, 346 


As a second proposition, the recom- 
mended appropriation for soil conserva- 
tion is approximately the same this year 
as it was last year. I believe that some 
reasonable increase should be provided 
to cover the increase in cost of opera- 
tion. If the appropriation is not in- 
creased some services will have to be 
limited or discontinued. We cannot af- 
ford to go backward in our efforts to 
conserve the soil and water resources 
that are so essential to the well-being of 
this Nation. 

Today we find greatly increased pub- 
lic interest and awareness of the im- 
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portance of conserving and properly 
managing our water resources. There is 
ample evidence that water supplies will 
be a major factor in determining the 
future growth and prosperity of many 
areas. This is in addition to the tre- 
mendous problem of flood control and 
loss of topsoil ugh runoff. ‘There is 
really only one place where these prob- 
lems can be tackled effectively, and that 
is back on the farms where many of the 
water problems start. 

It is the responsibility of this genera- 
tion to pass on to future generations the 
natural resources that will insure the 
basic necessities of life. The soil con- 
servation program, as administered 
through the soil conservation districts 
and the Soil Conservation Service, gives 
the essential encouragement and guid- 
ance in this direction. 

The farmer’s economic status does not 
permit him to bear the entire cost of 
conservation. Conservation is a matter 
of concern to all segments of our popu- 
lation. 

It is important that we realize that 
protection and improvement of our soil 
and water resources is a national re- 
sponsibility and is of concern to all 
American citizens. 

With this in mind, I request that the 
ACP appropriation be restored to $250 
million and that a reasonable increase 
be added to the soil conservation ap- 
propriation. 


National Power Resources Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
March 5 Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall addressed the annual con- 
vention of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association in Atlantic City, 
N.J. Secretary Udall chose this appro- 
priate occasion to deliver a most signifi- 
cant statement on national power re- 
sources development. 

I believe Secretary Udall's eloquent 
and thoughtful remarks are deserving of 
widespread and studious attention. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the Secretary's speech 
be reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR STEW- 
ART L. UDALL AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC Coop- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, ATLANTIC Crry, N.J., 
Manch 5, 1962 
Nearly 25 years ago, a reporter for one of 

our large eastern newspapers wrote for the 

Nation magazine this bitter commentary: 

“REA stands * * * as one of Franklin D. 

Roosevelt's worst failures.” 

Today the REA program stands as one of 
F.DR.'s great successes—indeed, as one of 
America’s great successes. 

Your accomplishments in bringing elec- 
tricity to the land are a triumph for all 
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America; farm families and main-street mer- 
chants, factory presidents and factory work- 
ers, city and rural dwellers—all have bene- 
fited in a better life, higher production, more 
sales and profits, a broader tax base. 

I congratulate you on your past successes, 
and applaud your effectiveness in making 
so many of our citizens aware of the long- 
term value of our resource conservation 
programs to the whole Nation. 

We of the Kennedy administration believe 
wholeheartedly in the cooperative principles 

“that are the heart of your program—and 
an indispensable part of our free-enterprise 
system. 

This is a propitious occasion to restate the 
goals of the Kennedy administration’s power 
resource development program—and to re- 
late this program to the national economic 
policies of the President. 

The first premise of that policy is that 
America must have a dynamic, highly effi- 
cient economy if it is to bear the burdens 
of world leadership and keep our economy 

wing. 

As a nation, we cannot afford a second- 

resource policy. We must constantly 
increase our labor productivity, more fully 
use our wood, and water and minerals— 
squeeze more kilowatts out of our hydro- 
electric dams. We must continue to de- 
velop low-cost energy which will enable us 
to trade abroad and compete more success- 
fully in the markets of the world. 

It is our Nation that must do these 
things—not just labor or capital, not just 
public power or private power. The chal- 
lenge we face will determine whether a free 
people can outwork and outproduce a regi- 
mented society—whether we succeed in mak- 
ing science and technology the servant of 
mankind 


How does our national power policy relate 
to these higher economic objectives of our 
country? In the field of electricity, alone, 
the best estimates are that our Nation dur- 
ing the next 20 years must invest $100 bil- 
lion in new electric generating plants and 
transmission facilities to meet the ever- 
increasing demands for electric energy for 
homes, farms, and industries. 

We are at a “New Frontier” in electricity. 
Giant new generators are being built with 
1,000,000 kilowatts capacity. They are most 
efficient and less costly to operate than 
smaller units. One of these giants can alone 
produce enough power to supply the city of 
Washington, D.C. 

Twenty years ago the economic limit on 
electrical transmission was 200 miles. Today 
transmission lines of quadrupled capacity 
can transport electric energy 2,000 miles. 
Like the giant generators, the big extra-high- 
voltage transmission lines cost less and are 
more efficient. 

Think what this means for electric con- 
sumers everywhere—Yukon River power in 
Seattle and, by displacement, into Los An- 
geles; mine-mouth power from West Vir- 
ginia coal fields in New York and Boston, 
and from Dakota lignite beds into Chicago 
and Detroit; power flowing east and west to 
take advantage of time diversity; power 
flowing north and south for seasonal diver- 
sity; and integration of hydro and steam 
systems; in short, more and cheaper elec- 
tricity for everybody. 

Think not of the job that has been done. 
Think of the job yet to be done. To achieve 
the maximum efficiency of its electrical pro- 
duction facilities, our Nation needs fully 
integrated electrical systems, large inter- 
connections between systems and regions, 
and interchanges of power. To achieve this 
objective we must marshal the full resources 
of the Federal Government, the public agen- 
cies, and the private utilities. As President 
Kennedy said in his special message on re- 
sources a year ago: 

“It is not a task which should or can be 
done by the Federal Government alone. Only 
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through the fullest participation and co- 
operation of State and local governments 
and private industry can it be done wisely 
and effectively.” 

The President also said: 

“The role of the Federal. Government in 
supplying an important segment of this 
power is now long established and must con- 
tinue. We will meet our responsibilities in 
this field.” 

A year ago, also, the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s basic power policy was announced, and 
it can be summed up in a single sentence: 
America must have the best—the most effi- 
cient—electric system in the world. Nothing 
less will do. 

The Kennedy policy statement reaffirmed 
five basic principles, first enunciated by the 
Department of the Interior in 1946. All 
are embodied in acts of Congress. They are: 

1, Federal dams shall include facilities for 
generating electrical energy wherever fea- 
sible. 

2. Preference in power sales shall be given 
to public agencies and cooperatives. 

8. Power disposal shall be for the particu- 
lar benefit of domestic and rural consumers. 

4. Power shall be sold at the lowest pos- 
sible rates consistent with sound business 
principles. 

5. Power disposal shall be such as to en- 
courage widespread use and to prevent mo- 
nopolization. 

A year has gone by. The record will show 
that we have moved vigorously toward our 
goal of developing in America the finest 
electrical system in the world. 

The task force I named last year to study 
an extra high voltage common carrier inter- 
connection between the Pacific Northwest 
and Pacific Southwest has completed its 
work. The report is a technological land- 
mark, It shows great public benefits accru- 
ing to both regions when these interconnec- 
tions are built. It points up the high 
promise of extra-high-voltage direct-current 
transmission for these—and other—regions. 
The President's budget includes planning 
funds for this vital interconnection. 

We are progressing with the study of other 
major interconnections between regions 
served by the Department’s power marketing 
agencies. These include studies of possible 
interties between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s Missouri River system and the South- 
western Power Administration in the mid- 
lands, and between the Missouri River system 
and the Bonneville Power Administration in 
the Northwest. 

The Federal Power Commission appointed 
by President Kennedy has announced an 
even broader study, on a national basis, of 
the methods by which extra-high-voltage in- 
terconnections can help us meet our growing 
power needs. We expect these studies to 
show the substantial economies thut can be 
achieved through EHV interconnections be- 
cause of the difference in hydrology between 
rivers and because of diversities in load pat- 
terns between regions—economies of gas, oil, 
coal, steel, copper, aluminum, forest prod- 
ucts, and labor—economies which will total 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Let's take a look around the Nation to see, 
specifically where we are going. Let’s look 
at the Missouri Basin, the Pacific Northwest, 
Washington, D.C., and the upper Colorado. 

In the eastern division of the Missouri 
Basin marketing area public preference cus- 
tomers face a critical power supply problem. 
One of our first decisions a year ago ex- 
tended the supplemental power program 
through the fall of 1965. This decision saved 
rural electric cooperatives millions of dollars 
and provided more than 4 years’ leadtime 
which will enable us to develop long-range 
answers, 

Working closely with preference custom- 
ers of this region we have developed a plan 
that permits all of the cooperatives in that 
area to pool their future requirements. It 
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will utilize the existing Federal transmis- 

sion system and assure necessary additions 

to the system through a pool arrangement. 

This plan will make it possible for coopera- 
tives to construct a 200,000-kilowatt generat- 

s unit on the lignite fields of North Da- 
ota. 

Two months ago, 14 utilities offered an 
exchange agreement to firm up 650,000 kilo- 
watts of additional power for the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the Missouri Basin. This 
plan, too, is receiving our careful attention. 
You well may ask why this offer was made 
in 1962 and not in 1959—when the coopera- 
tives stood “backed into a corner” following 
the December 10, 1959, meeting in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

In the Pacific Northwest, we have negoti- 
ated a pioneering electrical coordination 
agreement with a dozen public agencies and 
private utilities. In effect, it provides that 
65 hydroelectric plants and 13 steamplants 
under diverse ownership, having total in- 
stalled capacity of 11,800,000 kilowatts, be 
operated as though they were all owned by 
a single entity. This coordination produces 
an extra million or more kilowatts of firm 
power that would be wasted if each utility 
operated its hydroplants independently. 

We are examining the potentials of 
Ppumped-back storage. Pumped-back storage 
is another “New Frontier” in the field of pow- 
er production and marketing. It uses cheap 
offpeak energy to pump water to high ele- 
vations for later release to generate hydro- 
electricity at hours of the day when the 
consumption of electricty reaches its peak. 
The result is great saving in plant invest- 
ment for generating capacity. 

As Secretary of the Interior, I chair a com- 
mittee in Washington that includes the Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, Army, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare—which was ap- 
pointed by the President to review Budget 
Circular A-47. 

A-47 contains the standards for feasibility 
for Federal projects. The President holds 
the view that these standards are too re- 
strictive. Our committee will shortly pre- 
sent to the President for his approval new 
criteria for project development and evalua- 
tion. It will permit future feasibility stud- 
ies to reflect true land and water resource 
values, and recognize both direct and in- 
direct benefits. 

It has been in the news, and let me report 
the facts to you on the upper Colorado trans- 
mission lines decision. 

This struggle began a year ago when our 
first budget included funds to begin con- 
struction of the project’s transmission lines. 
The project has three major power-producing 
units—Flaming Gorge, Curecanti, and Glen 
Canyon. These huge dams had to be tied 
together with backbone transmission lines, 
and their power output had to be carried 
to major load centers. 

The private power companies in the basin 
were quite content to have the Federal Goy- 
ernment build the unprofitable segment of 
the backbone lines. They wanted to build 
the rest. And they wanted to control the 
system and fix the price for use of the lines 
and obviously—if Congress denied us funds— 
they would “negotiate,” but strictly on their 
terms. 

So the issue went to Congress—and with 
your strong help we persuaded the law- 
makers that their offers were unreasonable 
and that Federal construction was a much 
better solution. Congress gave us the funds 
but directed us to negotiate with the com- 
panies for terms that would enable us to 
adhere to our marketing principles and serve 
the best interests of all parties. 

We conducted the negotiation from 
strength, and the integrated system will 
require $151 million of Federal funds for 
construction, instead of $178 million; pref- 
erence users are fully protected, all of the 
people of the Colorado Basin are ahead—and 
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the whole region will have one of the best 
integrated, most efficient power systems in 
the Nation. 

Let me enumerate the results we were able 
to achieve as a result of our victory last 
September: 

Full protection of the rights of public- 
preference customers, including five addi- 
tional delivery points for preference users 
provided by the private utilities at no extra 
cost; substantial savings to the project basin 
fund, including savings of $77 million to 
farmers—many of whom are also users of 
preference power; an integrated system that 
will be more efficient and will save millions 
annually to all of the people of the region; 
a heavier grid through interchanges and in- 
terconnections than was possible under a 
go-it-alone all-Federal plan; acceptance of 
the common carrier principle by the private 
companies; monopoly control of transmission 
was prevented; and a stronger interconnec- 
tion with the Missouri Basin system was 
established. 

This plan will mean maximum efficiency 
in the use of total plant capacity in the 
region at the lowest possible rates. This 
is in the national interest, and therefore in 
the interest of everyone. Here we have suc- 
ceeded in getting the private utilities to 
provide service at the lowest possible cost 
through the competition of public agencies. 

The Department of the Interior has respon- 
sibilities to the Congress and to the Nation 
as a whole. We want the American utility 
industry, public and private, to achieve new 
technological breakthrough, new savings 
through cooperation—and, above all, lower 
rates for those who are the ultimate con- 
sumers—the American people. 

We cannot afford to be doctrinaire in our 
approach. In certain situations we will in- 
sist, as we have in the past, on wheeling 
arrangements over Federal lines to prevent 
costly duplication of lines by private utili- 
ties. In fact, it may more often be in the 
public interest that private utilities wheel 
over Federal lines than vice versa. In the 
Pacific Northwest, for example, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration just recently has 
worked out a 50-year wheeling arrangement 
with two major private utilities to wheel 
Wanapum Dam power to the companies’ load 
centers. This led to the companies’ can- 
celing their plans for duplicating Federal 
transmission lines, saving unnecessary capi- 
tal investment estimated at more than $15 
million. 

Earlier I said President Kennedy wants 
America to have the world's best electric 
system. I am aware that for 8 years many 
of you here led a lonely fight for common 
carrier lines, regional interconnections, 
extra-high-voltage transmission, large eco- 
nomic generating facilities, and the proper 
combinations of hydro and steam—each a 
necessary ingredient of the world’s most 
efficient electric system. 

Now your Government supports these same 
goals and we invite all segments of this vital 
industry to work together so that we can 
reach these objectives. 

I regret to say that some private utility 
spokesmen still consider the Government 
an intruder in the field of power generation 
and transmission. Some of these men led a 
blind and wasteful—and successful—fight 
against the Hanford reactor last summer. 
However, the truth of the matter is that the 
American people—all of them—lost that 
contest. 

Some leaders in the private utility sector, 
however, have recognized that the Federal 
Government and other public agencies do 
have a proper place in the sun—and legiti- 
mate interests to protect. These utilities, 
particularly those in the Pacific Northwest, 
have joined in power pooling and in coordi- 
nation agreements with the end result that 
all ratepayers and all generating entities— 
public and private—have benefited. 
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I am optimistic enough to believe that in 
the years ahead more of the private utilities 
will choose the mutual gains of cooperation 
over the waste to themselves and to the Na- 
tion that results from blind opposition. But 
I am not naive enough to believe this will 
happen without some prodding from the 
Congress, from the administration and from 
organizations such as the NRECA. 

If our plans are sound, if we can bargain 
from strength, public power will achieve its 
legitimate goals, private power will thrive, 
and the Nation will move forward. 

The national interest requires that we have 
the world’s best electric system. We have 
the resources, the technical competence, the 
management skills. In the past if we have 
been bested it has been by those nations 
that have moved beyond doctrinaire disputes 
to the better day when all interests work to- 
gether to accomplish the most efficient use 
of material and resources and to achieve the 
cheapest power for consumers. 

I challenge the entire electric industry to 
a new competition. Who can do the best 
for the power user? Call it what you will— 
cooperation, competition, coordination, or 
just plain commonsense—this approach 
offers the best hope for all concerned. Com- 
petition between strong public and strong 
private leadership will best assure that we 
reach the highest goals of national growth 
and national productivity. 

It would encourage the private companies 
and public agencies to prove by superior 
performance their right to the public respon- 
sibilities entrusted to them. 

It would recognize that private utilities 
do not have all of the traditional features 
of free enterprises. They are not like the 
corner grocery store or the smalltown 
garage or even the industrial giants of the 
Nation, which employ risk capital to sell 
products in a highly competitive market- 
place. They are regulated public monopolies 
charged with public duties. 

It would recognize the proper and funda- 
mental role of the Federal Government in 
developing those resources that belong to 
all the people. 

Finally, it would recognize that we usually 
get things done by using a little give and 
take, that we can advance the interests of 
all the groups—and of the Nation as a 
whole—by a spirit, if I may coin a phrase, 
of “competitive cooperation.” 

With such an approach, all utilities can 
bend their full energies and talents toward 
improved service, improved technology, fuller 
integration, and lower rates. 

There may be some who will reject this 
call—some who would rather cling to the old 
trenches and old slogans—but if enough are 
willing to try, the costly Chinese Wall that 
separates public and private power will be 
pierced with interconnecting transmission 
lines, and America will be the stronger for 
it. 


Danger on the Left 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harry J. Baker, 1412 West Main Street, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., has brought to my 
attention a very significant article 
printed recently in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

This article by Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER, of Arizona, outlines the very ob- 
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vious and imminent danger to our coun- 
try from the radicals of the left who 
are presently secured in many high 
places of importance in our Government. 
With consent, I present Senator GOLD- 
WATER’s article in its entirety. 
The article follows: 
DANGER ON THE LEFT 
(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER) 


The real danger to our country in these 
days of crisis does not come from the right 
side of the political spectrum, but from a 
direction more closely alined with Commu- 
nist objectives. It does not come from mili- 
tary commanders, like Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker, who want to make sure their troops 
and the American people are informed of 
the true nature of our enemy, but from 
forces which would deny such instruction, 
It does not come from patriotic Americans 
who wish to remain vigilant to the threat of 
internal communism and to Socialist trends, 
but from people who would blunt that 
vigilance. 

Today a great many military officers, organi- 
zations and individuals have been alerted by 
events. They have been taught by shocking 
experience. They have been goaded by offi- 
cial indifference to the true dangers which 
face us in a particularly perilous time, 

To argue that our troops do not need 
ideological information is a waste of time 
when such an argument is presented to mili- 
tary commanders who remember the dis- 
graceful spectacle of American soldiers em- 
bracing communism in Korea. It is pointless 
to insist that there is no threat from do- 
mestic Communists when the audience is 
made up of people who remember the dam- 
age done by the atomic spy rings—the Alger 
Hisses, the Dexter Whites, the Rosenbergs, 
the Fuchs, the Sobels and the Greenglasses. 
It goes against the American grain to be 
told there is no internal threat from com- 
munism while FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover 
and others in positions to know tell us 
otherwise. 

No, I believe the great threat, the real 
danger to our Nation, to our way of life 
and to the cause of freedom throughout the 
world comes from the leftists in our midst 
who even today counsel a “soft” attitude 
toward communism, both at home and 
abroad. 

I believe it comes from the muddle-headed 
“do-gooders,” from the intellectual theorists, 


from the appeasers and the “accommoda- 


tors,” from the professional collaborationists 
and pacifists. It comes from organizations 
like the Americans for Democratic Action, 
whose 1961 policy statement reads like a 
brief for Red China and Castro’s Cuba, and 
the American Civil Liberties Union, which 
would like Americans to think that the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Committee and the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
are more dangerous than Soviet espionage 
agents. 

I feel we have here both a right and a 
duty to question the influence wielded by 
the radical leftist ADA in the councils of the 
According to newspaper 
accounts, this strange organization has no 
less than 37 members in key policymaking 
positions of the New Frontier—despite the 
fact that its nationwide membership is less 
than 50,000. As Robert T. Hartmann, writ- 
ing in the Los Angeles Times, puts it: 

“When any 14-year-old organization num- 
bering no more than 50,000 citizens, with a 


budget of less than $200,000 a year, regarded 


as an albatross by many Democrats and as 
anathema by most Republicans, holding no 
IOU from the presidential winner for his 
nomination—when such an organization 
can staff a new administration with 3 White 
House aids, 3 Cabinet officers, and 31 key 
administrators in vital areas of finance, la- 
bor, civil rights, public works, power, housing, 
and foreign policy, it is worth looking into.” 
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And looking into this organization, we 
find that in 1961 it called for total disarma- 
ment under United Nations controls, the 
inclusion of Red China in nuclear talks, an 
immediate start on negotiations for U.S. rec- 
try’s admission to the United Nations as 
ognition of Red China and the latter coun- 
“China” with a Security Council veto, and 
a plebiscite on Formosan independence or 
reunion with Red China. We also find that 
ADA advocates removal of all U.S. trade and 
passport barriers with Red China, wants less 
stress on military aid for free Asia, urges 
a neutral Laos as part of a buffer zone. 

People who suggest such actions would let 
us lose the global struggle by default. It is 
the leftists in our midst who rigorously op- 
pose any use of force, or any show of strength 
in a conflict where our antagonist under- 
stands only the element of power. These 
leftists support an intense Internationalist 

propaganda line which downgrades Ameri- 
can patriotism as something smacking of 
“isolationism” and foreign-policy adoles- 
cence. We are told by none other than Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, that 
the victories of our early history—the vic- 
tories won by determined, hardbitten men 
against stupendous odds, were products of 
our “reckless youth” when we were favored 
by an “improbable run of luck.” We also are 
told by Senator FULBRIGHT that we must 
“come of age” in the world and devote our 
time to “civilizing international relations” 
rather than striving for victory over an 
enemy bent on the destruction of the United 
States and the enslavement of the entire 
world. 

On the left also are the forces which, in 
the interest of “accommodation,” suggest 
that we junk our opposition to the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations, that we 
forswear our policy of “massive retalia- 

the only shield we have in practical 
terms against annihilation by the forces of 
international communism. 

It is the leftists who argue against the 
development of a national purpose of victory 
over the forces of international communism. 
It is the leftists who have saddled us with 
an outmoded, weak-kneed foreign policy 
which has proved to the tune of almost 
$100 billion that the promotion of social 
and economic reform on a worldwide basis 
is not a realistic means of stemming the 
Communist tide. 

This indictment is not mine alone. To 
reinforce it I quote an enlightened liberal, 
writing in a liberal magazine. His name is 
Eric Sevareid, and this is what he had to say 
in an article titled “The Facts of Life” which 
appeared recently in Reporter magazine: 

They [the Communists] must love the 
large school of American liberals who assume 
that any given country, however barren and 
illiterate, however profound its background 
of violence and chieftainship, is capable not 
only of economic modernization but of par- 
lamentary democracy. 

“They must love the liberals with social 
worker mentalities who do not grasp that il- 
literacy, low wages, concentrated landown- 

and so on are not social problems 
but integral parts of a system of life and 
therefore enormously resistant to quick 
change by anything less than the totali- 
tarian disciplines the same liberals abhor.” 

Mr. Sevareid warns his liberal-leftist 
friends that frightened people in desperate 
countries want to be on the winning side in 
the current East-West struggle, not neces- 
sarily on the moral side. And he tells them 
that the United States must start fighting 
and winning, regardless of reproving edi- 
torials in the Manchester Guardian and “no 
matter what the temporary backlash of 
world. opinion may be.” 

There can be no denying that all of the 
winds of appeasement blow from the left. 
On that side of the political spectrum reside 
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the voices which interminably counsel ne- 
gotiation in nonnegotiable situations where 
discussion would only lead to the sacrifice of 
our own or our allies’ strategic interests. 

It was the on the left who 
hailed the rise of Castro in Cuba and ob- 
scured his early Communist dedication. 
They have also been in the forefront of those 
who today claim that any direct action in 
Cuba would offend opinion in other Latin 
American countries. Never mind a Commu- 
nist bastion only 90 miles off our southern 
coast, they contend, because this is preferable 
to hurting somebody's feelings. And. of 
course, the left wing in American politics 
certainly sparked the ridiculous and ill-fated 
effort to submit to Castro’s prisoner-tractor 
deal. 

One of the traps the leftist minded have 
led us into in foreign relations is the devel- 
opment of an official preoccupation with so- 
called neutral nations. Only in the light of 
the Soviet Union’s resumption of nuclear 
testing and the failure of the neutral na- 
tions, while meeting in Belgrade, to do any- 
thing but bring pressure on the West are 
we beginning to wake up. The Soviets have 
long understood that the first step in turning 
a country toward communism is to turn it 
against the West. Thus, typically the first 
stage of a Communist takeover is to neu- 
tralize, while in fact turning the country 
into an active advocate and adherent of 
Soviet policy. 

The Kremlin’s goal is the isolation and 
capture not of Ghana but of the United 
States—and this purpose may be served very 
well indeed by countries that masquerade 
under a neutralist“ mask, yet actually are 
dependable auxiliaries of the Soviet Foreign 
Office. What difference does it make if a 
neutralist chieftain is not a disciplined Com- 
munist so long as his public policies and in- 
trigues help to accelerate Soviet ascendancy? 

Another favorite misconception of the 
American leftists is an exaggerated belief in 
the existence and power of world opinion— 
which never seems to call Russia to any 
stern account for her transgressions, but 
which constantly puts pressure on us to ease 
international tension. Leftists apply this 
world-opinion concept to everything the 
United States does or proposes, despite the 
fact that the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) reports that 70 percent of the 
world’s population lives without knowing 
what is going on either at home or abroad. 
In their preoccupation the leftists fail to 
recognize the fact that the Communists 
themselves—our devoted enemies—formulate 
a large part of what passes as world opinion. 

There are many reasons why this defer- 
ence to world opinion is harmful to Ameri- 
can interests. First, it is self-defeating, 
because the very respect we covet is denied 
to us the moment we ask for it. The would- 
be beneficiaries of our concessions construe 
them as weaknesses and want more. Second, 
a long history of trying to prove good faith 
when it had never really been open to ques- 
tion has the paradoxical effect of raising 
doubts about our good faith. When we with 
our record enter into a propaganda contest 
with the Kremlin and its record, when we 
try to match Soviet professions of love of 
freedom ‘and and hatred for arma- 
ments and colonialism, we invite the world to 
look upon us—as it looks upon the Soviets— 
as propagandists with something to hide. 
Thus we find ourselves forced to make a new 
plea before the bar of world opinion every 
time Pravda opens its mouth. 

In another area it was the leftists who 
argued hardest for the United States to 
continue the nuclear-test ban long after 
there was more than a reasonable doubt 
that the Soviets had ever honored it and 
long after it was evident that the Soviets 
would end the ban the minute it became 
advantageous for them to do so. How 
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much damage this did to our security and 
the cause of freedom throughout the world 
we can only guess. 

On the domestic front the leftists have 
moved us so far along the road to economic 
socialism that high taxes and inflation are 
threatening our ability to resist the ac- 
celerated advances of Communists. The 
drive for more and more Central Government 
control over the lives, affairs, and liberty 
of the American people is eating away at the 
individuality, the determination, industry 
and incentive upon which our greatness as 
a nation was built. 

This process of erosion is a tremendous 
threat to the cause of freedom because a 
sound economy is fundamental to our 
strength in all other spheres—especially the 
military. Government control and pater- 
nalism such as we have seen in agriculture 
go to the taproots of our national character. 
Our strength becomes so sapped that we 
lose sight of our national heritage and go 
groping around for new national goals. I 
suggest that we don’t need new national 
goals. We have one which was written for 
us by Thomas Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence: “Life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” This is the supreme 
goal of all Americans. And it endures as 
a goal because its achievement takes 
constant effort. 

There can be no doubt that American left- 
ists are out to replace the judgment of the 
individual with the judgment of the state. 
Almost every bit of legislation they foe 
in the domestic field contains 
more power for the bureaucrats, It has 
become clear that, whether we like it or not, 
central control—which I think of as social- 
ism—will be the result of these efforts. 
American leftists are squeamish about being 
called socialists, but that is the term we 
come to as we recognize what the results of 
their efforts will be. As collectivists, they 
have changed their strategy but not their 
objective—the subordination of the individ- 
ual to the state. They have found that so- 
olalism can be achieved through welfarism 
as well as through nationalization. 

Government interference—a principal tool 
of leftists—has reduced our States to mere 
vassals of Washington and has eaten into 
our free-enterprise economy. We have 
reached the point where our economic 
supremacy is threatened and our ability to 
keep abreast of world developments is chal- 
lenged. 

The leftists, with their dedication to ir- 
responsible fiscal policies and deficit spend- 
ing, stand in the way of a balanced budget, 
always holding forth new and bigger pro- 
grams for increased spending of taxpayers’ 
dollars. It makes no difference that these 
programs are invariably sought in the name 
of “welfare” and “humanitarianism” and 
always propelled by shouts of “crisis” and 
“emergency.” They all entail spending far 
beyond our capacity to pay and they all will 
become part of the final economic reckoning. 

These leftist spending programs are play- 
ing right into the hands of the Kremlin 
leaders who long have argued that they could 
“bleed America white.” Higher taxes and 
more inflation are precisely what Khru- 
shchev and his advisers want for the United 
States—and the leftwing forces in this coun- 
try are rushing to provide them. The leftists 
clamor for the expenditure of additional bil- 
lions for Federal aid to education, Federal aid 
to the aged, Federal aid to depressed areas, 
Federal aid to anything and everything. 
But there is no mention of what these vast 
new programs will cost in terms of our ability 
to resist aggression or mount even a limited 
war if we should be forced to do so. I sug- 
gest that it will make no difference if we 
are the best-educated, the best-housed, best- 
clothed, and best-fed people in the world, if 
our economic underpinnings are compro- 
mised, The military realities of today are 
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such that our capacity to fight is directly 
related to our ability to produce, and our 
ability to produce rests on the performance 
of a sound economy. 

Thus, through advocating a soft policy on 
the international front, American leftists 
comprise the genuine danger to our country 
at this critical period in history. They have 
sown the seeds of appeasement abroad and 
fundamental weakness at home. They have 
shown themselves to be incapable, philo- 
sophically, and practically, of coming to 
grips with militant, ruthlessly aggressive 
communism. They prefer to bury their heads 
in the sand or, like Don Quixote, spend their 
time jousting with windmills they call the 
racial right rather than come face to face 
with the issues which will determine the 
destiny of America and the future of the 
world. 


The Republican Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter by 
the Honorable MELVIN R. LAIRD, of Wis- 
consin, which appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun: 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Sm: The recent column in your paper by 
Thomas O'Neill entitled “Search for a Face,” 
contained many perceptive comments on the 
problems of a minority party in the Ameri- 
can political system and on the current prob- 
lems of the Republican Party in particular. 
In some respects, however, it failed to recog- 
nize a significant difference between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties and 
failed to present a balanced appraisal of the 
1962 Joint Committee on Republican Prin- 
ciples, 

The differences of opinion within the Re- 
publican Party are neither so basic nor so 
broad as those in the Democratic Party. 
Representatives of the Republican Party can, 
as a consequence, draft a statement which 
all responsible party leaders will accept with- 
out sidestepping specifics “in favor of ringing 
declarations for home and mother.“ Repub- 
licans can draft a meaningful declaration of 
party principles which will be accepted both 
by the congressional and the noncongres- 
sional representatives of the party. Believ- 
ing that agreement can be secured among 
Republicans on a meaningful declaration, 
the Joint Committee on Republican Princi- 
ples is now undertaking its work. 

There are two major reasons for the estab- 
lishment of this committee. One of them 
was mentioned by Mr. ONeill, a public 
impression” that the Republican Party is 
for nothing and against everything.” Such 
an impression no doubt is widely held. It is 
held because of the slick monopolization of 
the news by the administration and because 
of the failure of Republicans to affirm with 
a clear, persistent, and united voice the posi- 
tive and constructive program which they 
are seeking to advance in the Congress. For 
example, the Republicans last year had a 
constructive alternative to the administra- 
tion’s depressed areas bill, but relatively few 
Americans were even aware of the Repub- 
lican proposal. Republicans in the Congress 
have offered constructive proposals in the 
major problem areas with which the Con- 
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gress will be dealing this year. An example 
last week was the Republican manpower and 
training proposal. But again, the existence 
of these Republican proposals is almost 
unknown. 

The joint committee has a job, then, of 
dispelling the so-called negative image of the 
Republican Party by enunciating the prin- 
ciples on which the Republican legislative 
proposals, which have already been offered 
to the Congress, are based. The enunciation 
of such principles, we would hope, would 
encourage the future development of other 
specific proposals in the fields of public 
policy in which they are now lacking. 

The second reason for the establishment 
of the joint committee is the need for in- 
vestigation of the effect of changed circum- 
stances on the application of Republican 
principles. The world of 1962 is different in 
many important respects from the world 
of 1960, which provided the setting in which 
the last official statement of Republican 
policy was formulated. Since 1960, for 
example, we have been plagued by 
an intolerably high level of unemploy- 
ment. Since 1960 negotiations over a nu- 
clear test ban have clearly failed; the Soviet 
Union has resumed testing, and we have 
tardily decided to do the same. Since 1960 
significant and disturbing changes have 
taken place in our relations with our Euro- 
pean allies. 

In the light of such changes as these, a 
careful rethinking of party policy is in order 
for both major parties. 

More than a decade ago, a distinguished 
committee of the American Political Science 
Association recommended that the major 
parties draft a declaration of policy in the 
off-years as well as im the years in which 
presidential elections are held. This was 
good advice at the time at which the rec- 
ommendation was made. The swift and 
dramatic changes which have occurred in 
the course of the past 2 years make an 
effort of this kind even more useful and 
necessary today. 

I am sure that neither Mr. O'Neill nor 
the Sun—both noted for fairness and ob- 
jectivity—would prejudge the effort which 
the 1962 Joint Committee on Republican 
Principles is making. Your objectivity was 
most apparent in your Friday news story 
covering the Republican leadership meeting. 
The Sun’s report was the only account read 
by me in which Representative HALLECK’S 
remarks concerning the adoption of the 
Republican minority’s manpower and train- 
ing substitute program received prominent 
recognition. 

The committee is engaged in a work of 
importance to the entire Nation, and I know 
the American press will give the finished 
product an unbiased appraisal. 

MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Member of Congress. 


Defender of the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the tide of encroaching com- 
munism is eroding at the foundation of 
our priceless heritage of constitutional 
government. 

The far leftwing elements of our be- 
loved Nation seek to destroy the break- 
waters and allow our constitutional 
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rights to be swept away on the sea of 
socialism. 

Our country is beset by many perils 
in these times. Capable leadership is 
always needed to steer our Nation home 
to a safe harbor. In an address March 
17 before the Charleston, S.C., Chapter 
of the Hibernians, my distinguished 
friend, Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of 
Virginia, cited the noble example, the 
unsurpassed courage, and the valor of 
the leaders of the armies of the Con- 
federacy as an example of men believing 
in their constitutional rights and will- 
ing to die—if necessary—to spell out 
these rights. 

Senator Rosertson’s remarks speak 
for themselves. I believe they are so 
important to believers in constitutional 
government they should be made avail- 
able through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I hereby submit his address: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CHARLESTON, S.C., CHAPTER OF HIBER- 
NIANS, CHARLESTON, S.C., MarcH 17, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and fellow 

Americans, it is a high honor, a coveted priv- 

ilege to address the members of a fraternal 

order which can boast of a proud history of 
more than a century and a half—an order 
dedicated to the service of mankind and the 
second greatest commandment, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And in these trying 
times when the future of our Republic is 
threatened by the anti-God ideology of 
communism from abroad and a marked trend 

toward the welfare state at home, it is a 

source of real inspiration to me to address 

a group that has never wavered in its sup- 

port of States rights and a system of private 

enterprise within the framework of Amer- 
ican constitutional liberty. 

Nothing has given me greater satisfaction 
throughout my service in the Congress of 
the United States than the privilege I have 
enjoyed of knowing and serving with the 
splendid men who, during that period, have 
represented the great State of South Caro- 
lina and who fully shared my belief in 
States rights and my love and admiration 
of what we in Virginia still call the Old 
South. Unfortunately, time will not permit 
me to mention in detail all of my distin- 
guished friends from South Carolina, first 
in the House and then in the Senate, but 
I do wish to mention my service in the 
House with the outstanding Representative 
from this District, MENDEL Rivers, who has 
made an outstanding contribution not only 
to the development of the splendid Charles- 
ton Navy Yard but to the defense posture 
of our entire Nation. 

As many of you will recall, I served on the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
under the chairmanship of that distin- 
guished southern gentleman and outstand- 
ing statesman, Burnet Rhett Maybank. 
“First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” We all loved 
Burnie Maybank. And, during more recent 
years, I have enjoyed my service in the 
Senate with your two outstanding Senators, 
OLIN JOHNSTON and STROM THURMOND. We 
have stood shoulder to shoulder in opposi- 
tion to iniquitous civil rights bills and how 
it has delighted my heart to see the gallant 
THURMOND as morally brave on the Senate 
floor as he was physically brave on the bat- 
tlefield, cross swords with those who wit- 
tingly, or unwittingly, would abandon the 
restraints of constitutional government and 
take us headlong down the road to statism. 

While we in Virginia are proud of the fact 
that through his matchless oratory Patrick 
Henry was privileged to be the sparkplug of 
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our fight for freedom we shall never forget 
the outstanding contribution of our sister 
State of South Carolina, through Edward 
Rutledge and three others, to the formula- 
tion and promulgation of the Declaration of 
Independence, nor the contribution of John 
Rutledge, two distinguished members of the 
Pinckney family and Pierce Butler, to the 
formation of a more perfect Union under 
the greatest instrument ever struck off by 
the hand and purpose of man. We in Vir- 
ginia still cherish the remark of your great 
Charles Pinckney at your State convention 
in May 1788 that ratified the Philadelphia 
Constitution, when referring to the sovereign 
States that were to form the new Union, he 
said: “On them rests the general fabric; on 
their foundation is this magnificent struc- 
ture of freedom erected, each re 
upon, supporting, and protecting the other; 
nor so intimate is the connection, can the 
one be removed without prostrating the 
other in ruin; like the head and the body, 
separate them and they die.” 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
remind you that believers of States rights in 
South Carolina shared the doubts of the 
believers of States rights in Virginia that 
the rights of the States and the people 
thereof were not adequately protected by the 
Constitution as framed in Philadelphia and 
consequently the ratifying conventions of 
both States insisted on clarifying and protec- 
tive amendments. Your ratifying conven- 
tion adopted a resolution which said: “This 
convention doth also declare, that no sec- 
tion or paragraph of the said Constitution 
warrants a construction that the States do 
not retain every power not expressly relin- 
quished by them, and vested in the general 
government of the Union.“ 

That same sentiment was reiterated by one 
of the Nation's greatest statesmen, John C. 
Calhoun, who said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on February 4, 1836: “That the States 
which form our Federal Union are sovereign 
and independent communities, bound to- 
gether by a constitutional compact, and are 

of all the powers belonging to 
distinct and separate States, excepting such 
as are delegated to be exercised by the Gen- 
eral Government, is assumed as unquestion- 
able. The compact itself expressly provides 
that all powers not delegated are reserved to 
to the States and the people.“ 

Incidentally, Virginia asks the privilege of 
sharing South Carolina’s pride in Calhoun 
because his maternal grandfather, John 
Caldwell, was a Presbyterian preacher in the 
valley of Virginia, where I live. He brought 
to that area a group of Scotch-Irish immi- 
grants who were in search of both religious 
and political freedom. Thank God they 
passed on to generations yet unborn their 
passionate devotion to those fundamental 
principles. 

In urging the States to ratify the Philadel- 
phia Constitution, Alexander Hamilton, as 
well as James Madison, insisted that the Fed- 
eral Government to be created under the 
Constitution would be a government of sov- 
ereign States which had no more powers than 
those delegated to it. But, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, Madison proposed safe- 
guarding amendments, including the 10th 
amendment, which spelled out the fact that 
the sovereign States and the people thereof 
had reserved all powers not delegated to the 
Federal Government. There was nothing 
written into the Federal Constitution which 
denied to any member State the right to 
withdraw from the Union if it saw fit to do 
50. There was no power given the President 
of the United States to call for troops to 
make war against States which had exercised 
their constitutional right to withdraw from 
the Union. It was not in the stars for the 
Union to be permanently divided; it was 
not God's purpose that the South should 
prevail upon the battlefield, but it was cer- 
tainly a part of divine destiny that the South 
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should demonstrate to the world the mean- 
ing of loyalty to a fundamental principle of 
government; to prove the truth of Jeff’s 
statement “nothing is unchangeable but the 
inherent and unalienable right of man”; 
and it was certainly God's purpose that great 
military leaders such as Hampton and Bee 
of South Carolina, and Lee and Jackson of 
Virginia, should set for all succeeding gen- 
erations an example of nobility of purpose 
and irrefragable courage. Since you of 
course are familiar with the great leaders 
which your State furnished to the Confeder- 
ate cause, I am sure you will grant to me 
the liberty of referring to the contribution 
made to the Confederate cause by two lead- 
ers who lived in my hometown of Lexing- 
ton—Lee and Jackson. 

Each of them achieved fame in his lifetime, 
and, what is better, a “home in the minds of 
men,” 

Lee, of course, is recognized as one of the 
great military leaders of all time. This out- 
standing soldier, who led the Army of north- 
ern Virginia during the long, hard war years, 
had been asked originally, as the Nation 
divided itself into two armed camps, to take 
command of the Federal forces, a clear in- 
dication of the regard in which he was held. 

Jackson’s military genius alone would have 
assured his greatness. His tactics have been 
etudied—and used—by soldiers of many ar- 
mies, Historians of both World Wars find 
examples of victories which were won by the 
employment of Jackcon's turning movement. 
The great English soldier, Field Marshal 
Wolseley, properly said: “The fame of Stone- 
wall Jackson is no longer the exclusive 
property of Virginia and the South; it has 
become the birthright of every man prlvi- 
leged to call himself an American.” > 

But these two Virginians achieved more 
than recognition for their deeds; they at- 
tained true greatness that is not based upon 
physical strength, political power, mental 
brilliancy, or accumulated wealth, but rather 
upon the type ~* sacrificial service that a 
man renders to his day and generation. 
Their test of unselfish love and devotion to 
duty goes beyond the political idealism of 
Pericles’ tribute to the young men of Athens 
when he said: “So they gave their bodies to 
the commonwealth and received, each for his 
own memory, praise that will never die, and 
with it the grandest of all sepulchers, not 
that in which their mortal bones are laid, 
but a home in the minds of men, where 
their glory remains fresh to stir to speech 
or action as the occasion comes by. For the 
whole earth is the sepulcher of famous men; 
and their story is not graven only on stone 
over their native earth, but lives on far 
away, without visible symbol, woven into the 
stuff of other men's lives * +» 

By their devotion to duty, their idealism 
and their sterling moral character, the story 
of Lee and Jackson has become a cherished 
tradition of the South, “woven” (as Pericles 
said) “into the stuff of other men’s lives.” 

Let us look briefly at each of these Vir- 
ginians who remain shining examples of the 
dedicated life that all of us should strive to 
emulate. 

There never was a nobler man in all re- 
corded history than Robert E. Lee and none 
who has left a greater imprint upon succeed- 
ing generations. 

Yet, shortly before his death, Lee, in his 
great humility, indicated he felt he had done 
nothing worth while, saying, “Life is gliding 
away and I have nothing to show for mine. 
I pray I may be spared to accomplish some- 
thing for the benefit of mankind and the 
honor of God.” There is at least one his- 
torian who still lists Lee as a failure simply 
because he was the commander in chief of 
an army that suffered total defeat and the 
leader of a cause which that historian listed 
as a lost cause. But most historians, includ- 
ing the great Virginian, Douglas Southall 
Freeman, and the people generally of the 
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entire Nation endorse the opinion of Lee ex- 
pressed by Senator Ben Hill, of Georgia, 
when he said: “He was a foe without hate, 
a friend without treachery, a soldier with- 
out vices, and a victim without murmuring. 
He was a public officer without vices, a 
private citizen without wrong, a neighbor 
without reproach, a Christian without hy- 

, and a man without guilt. He was 
Caesar without his ambition, Napoleon with- 
out his selfishness, and Washington without 
his reward. He was as obedient to authority 
as a servant and royal in authority as a 
king. He was as gentle as a woman in life, 
pure as a virgin in thought, watchful as a 
Roman vestal, submissive to law as Socra- 
tes, and grand in battle as Achilles.” 

Military experts throughout the world now 
rank Lee as one of the greatest military 
leaders of the English-speaking peoples and 
second only to him, Thomas J. “Stonewall” 
Jackson, the great lieutenant on whom Lee 
so heavily relied. In the quiet and reserved 
VMI professor, in the consecrated Presbyte- 
rian deacon, who each Sunday morning 
taught a class of Negro slaves, no one in Lex- 
ington could visualize the military genius 
later to be displayed by Jackson in his famous 
valley campaign. Even his own soldiers at 
first misunderstood him. They thought him 
harsh, even cruel; but as their experience 
increased they recognized the wisdom of his 
severity and when they looked upon that 
kindly face, grave and determined as it was, 
they realized how closely his firmness was 
allied to tenderness, No one could, like him, 
unless it was Napoleon, establish and main- 
tain discipline worthy of the best in the 
Anglo-Saxon nature, which had honor for its 
principle and glory for its reward. From 
him his soldiers and the people of his South- 
land learned the self-denial, which is the 
root of all religion, the self-control which is 
the root of all manliness. It was this disci- 
pline which enabled the first brigade to turn 
the tide of battle at Bull Run, or first 
Manassas, McDowell’s men were carrying all 
before them and by an impetuous rush had 
carried Henry Hill which was a commanding 
point in the very center of the Confederate 
lines and the key of the battleground. Bee, 
Bartow, Evans, and Hampton were driven in 
and Jackson alone stood fast. General Bee, 
with his hat off, his sword in hand, covered 
with dust and his horse foaming, dashed up 
to Jackson and said: “General, they are 
beating us back.” “Then, sir, we shall give 
them the bayonet,” said Jackson, as his thin 
lips closed like a vise. Bee, inspired by 
Jackson's confidence, galloped back to his 
broken lines and shouted: “Look, there is 
Jackson, standing like a stone wall. Rally 
behind the Virginians.” 

Jackson gave his life for the cause and 
as & professional soldier who had suffered a 
major defeat it would have been easier for 
Lee to have done likewise because it will be 
recalled that he said shortly before he sur- 
rendered at Appomattox: “How easily 1 
could be rid of this and be at rest. I have 
only to ride along the line and all will be 
over. But it is our duty to live. What will 
become of the women and children of the 
South if we are not here to protect them?” 
It was inf that devotion to duty to protect 
the women and children of the South and 
to train the youth of the South to repair 
the ravages of a fraternal war that Lee made 
his greatest contribution not only to his day 
and generation but to all succeeding genera- 
tions. 

After Appomattox, Lee was without funds 
or income. His property had been confis- 
cated and his family was in need. An insur- 
ance company offered him its presidency at 
an annual salary of $75,000. His answer re- 
flects the character and integrity of the man. 
He said: “I have nothing to give the insur- 
ance business but my name, and my name is 
not for sale.” 

Instead of seeking personal gain or trying 
to justify past conduct, he turned his atten- 
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tion to the education of the youth of the 
Nation. Lee accepted the presidency of what 
was then a small, struggling school—Wash- 
ington College in Lexington, Va., now Wash- 
ington and Lee University. There he met 
the challenge of his remaining years by 
guiding, inspiring, and training the future 
hope of the Nation, its youth. His own ex- 
ample was their best lesson, and remains 
the best lesson for the youth of today. 

We live in a period when the heritage of 
constitutional liberty in which both North 
and South believed, although they were di- 
vided on how it should be preserved, is 
threatened anew by so-called liberals at 
home, who would take us down the road to 
socialism, and by Communists abroad who 
threaten to impose their will by force upon 
a free world. For the preservation at home 


. of those priceless principles of political and 


economic freedom that were born of the 
brain and purchased with the blood of our 
Founding Fathers, we have never had a 
greater need to be reminded of the example 
set us by the noble leaders of our Con- 
federacy. 

It will be 101 years ago next July since the 
gallant Gen. Bernard Bee of Charleston re- 
ferred to Jackson as a stone wall. Bee fell 
on the bloody field of First Manassas but 
the memory of his famous battle cry lives 
on, woven into the stuff of other men’s 
lives. It is my hope, it is my earnest prayer 
that if we of the present Virginia genera- 
tion will make a fight for the preservation 
of States rights and American constitutional 
liberty worthy of the memory of Stonewall 
Jackson, there will be heard again the rally- 
ing cry of all lovers of constitutional gov- 
ernment: “Rally behind the Virginians.” 


The Answer to Soviet Communism 
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or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hate Boccs, has 
written a most interesting article for the 
Courier, a student publication of George- 
town University. His subject is the 
European Economic Community and how 
this Common Market may be used as a 
tool of trade to combat communism. I 
commend the article to your attention. 

The article follows: 

THE ANSWER TO SOVIET COMMUNISM 
(By the Honorable Hate Boccs, Representa- 
tive from Louisiana) 

Just a short 17 years ago, the most dev- 
astating war in the history of mankind, 
World War IT, ended, and the nations of 
Western Europe which had been the battle- 
field in this terrible conflict lay prostrate. 
The economy of these countries had been 
bled white, and it appeared for a time as 
though Europe had been dealt a mortal blow 
from which she would never recover. 

To save Western Europe from collapse the 
United States came to her rescue with the 
famous Marshall plan, conceived by the late 
Secretary of State George Marshall and for- 
mer Under Secretary of State William Clay- 
ton and implemented under the administra- 
tion of President Truman. This massive 
program to rebuild and revitalize the sag- 
ging economy of free Europe was launched 
in 1948, and there is no doubt but that it 
provided the initial bulwark to prevent West- 
ern Europe from being overrun by Soviet 
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communism and to build the strong Western 
alliance which exists today. 

In the preamble to this Marshall plan— 
which Senator FULBRIGHT and I had 
drafted—our country urged the creation of 
a united Europe as the best way to halt the 
advances of communism and bring peace 
and prosperity to those countries so long 
divided by extreme nationalism and its re- 
sultant jealousy, suspicion, hatred, and ulti- 
mately war. 

As you know from history, the core of the 
disunion in Europe was to be found in the 
constant conflict between France and Ger- 
many, whose peoples nurtured a distrust and 
hatred begun in the Napoleonic Wars, 
swelled by the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
and World War I, and carried forth into 
World War II. 

But today this mutual distrust, this long- 
standing hatred, is disappearing in the face 
of the growing and prospering European 
Economic Community, more popularly 
termed “the Common Market.” France and 
West Germany are two of the six nations 
(the others are Italy, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg) now in the process of 
establishing a full economic community by 
virtue of the Treaty of Rome which went 
into effect January 1, 1958. During a tran- 
sition period of 12 to 15 years, the Common 
Market countries are removing all tariffs, 
quotas, and other trade barriers within the 
Community by gradual stages; erecting a 
uniform external tariff for the EEC toward 
the outside world; negotiating all trade 
agreements as a unit; eliminating restric- 
tions on the movement of labor, services, 
capital, and business enterprises within the 
Community; coordinating monetary and 
fiscal policies to foster more favorable bal- 
ance of payments, higher employment and 
better price stability in each member coun- 
try, and providing a fund for financing a 
kind of trade adjustment program to meet 
the effects of liberalizing trade within the 
EEC, and other economic and social im- 
provements. 

Jean Monnet, chairman of the action com- 
mittee for a United States of Europe and 
father, first, of the European Coal and Steel 
Community and then of the Common Market 
itself, told me in our meeting last fall in 
Paris: 

“Nothing can halt the forward progress of 
the Common Market now; it has gone so far 
already that none of the present ‘Six’ would 
want to take the blame for ending the Com- 
munity, or even for obstructing or slowing 
its advance toward economic union, and I 
hope ultimately to political unification.” 

In his opinion, Monnet said, a united 
Western Europe in economic association 
with the United States would end the Soviet 
Union’s chances of dominating the world. 

I share his optimism for many reasons, 
and I believe that this emerging and viable 
European Community, in partnership with 
our country, provides the free world with 
its greatest opportunity since the end of 
World War II to halt the advance of com- 
munism. 

Further, the greatest impetus to strength- 
ening Western unity is Great Britain’s epoch- 
making decision to apply for membership in 
the Common Market. Britain's proposed 
giant step is even more heartening to me 
because her decision is based not so much 
on selfish motives, but rather on her sincere 
desire to further unify the West to meet the 
incessant economic aggression of the Soviet 
Union and Red China. 

In addition to Britain’s proposed entry 
into the EEC, Denmark and Ireland have 
applied for membership, and Norway is ex- 
pected to do so shortly. If these nations 
go into the Common Market, this Commu- 
nity would embrace more than 260 million 
people, as compared to 215 million in Rus- 
sia and 185 million in the United States. 
Further, if Austria, Sweden, and Switzerland 
are permitted to join as associate members 
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as Greece has done, then the EEC would 
have some 300 million people in 1 vast 
common market. 

In the past 4 years since the Treaty of 
Rome became effective, the Common Market 
as a unit has enjoyed an average annual 
growth rate almost twice that of the United 
States and nearly 3 times that of the United 
Kingdom. Since 1958 the EEC’s annual 
growth rate has averaged 5.5 percent, while 
our country’s has been about 3.3 percent, 
the United Kingdom 2.6 percent, and that 
of the rival European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, of which Britain is still a member, 3 
percent. (The European Free Trade Associ- 
ation—or EFTA for short—was established 
in early 1960 as a rival economic grouping to 
the Common Market, Britain was the leader 
in its formation, and six other Western Eu- 
ropean countries joined as members.) 

The highlight of the EEC’s growth has 
been its industrial production which in 1960 
jumped by a record 12 percent over 1959, and 
in 1961 climbed another 7 percent over 1960. 
Furthermore, the Common Market countries 
are now realizing the fruits engendered by 
the gradual elimination of all trade barriers 
between them on industrial products (now 
reduced by 40 percent below the mean levels 
of 4 years ago); the existence of a “com- 
mon market” among the several States of 
our country for almost 175 years is one of 
the great contributing factors to the tremen- 
dous growth and prosperity which this Na- 
tion has enjoyed. In the 3-year period, 1958- 
60, internal trade in the EEC rose by 50 per- 
cent; in 1960 alone, this internation trade 
grew by 25 percent. Further, since 1958, the 
Common Market's trade with third-party 
countries has expanded by 25 percent. 

By virtue of their January agreement on a 
common agricultural policy—attained in 
January after weeks of hard negotiation— 
the EEC countries have entered the second 
stage of the three-stage transition period to 
full union by 1970, or at the latest 1973. By 
entering the second 4-year stage, the Com- 
mon Market “Six” have crossed “the point of 
no return” and now irrevocable ties are being 
set in motion which make dissolution of the 
Community almost impossible. 

For this reason the United States must act 
this year in order to be able to negotiate with 
the European Community on an equal and 
practical basis and to form a closer economic 
association with free Europe. 

In my opinion, the first necessary step in 
this direction is for the Congress to provide 
the President with the positive authority to 
negotiate with the Common Market, recip- 
rocal reduction on tariffs and other trade 
barriers on an across-the-board basis; that 
is, by whole categories of products instead 
of item by item as is the only manner now 
provided to the President by the current 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. As you 
know, the current law—first enacted in 1934 
and renewed in varying forms 11 times since 
then—will expire on June 30 and the Con- 
gress must act on trade legislation before 
that date. 

The limited, item-by-item negotiation au- 
thority in the present law was exhausted by 
last month’s reciprocal tariff cut agreement 
between our country and the European Com- 
munity. At present, the Common Market 
nations are reducing their internal trade 
barriers via a speeded-up timetable, and 
we must not delay in giving the President 
the power he needs to enhance our country’s 
prosperity and fortify the West. 

The House Ways and Means Committee, of 
which I am a member, has the responsibility 
of acting on President Kennedy's proposals 
for broader trade legislation, of renewing the 
current act as it is, or, if it pleases, taking no 
action at all. In his special message to the 
Congress on trade, the President outlined for 
us and the Nation his proposals for a 5-year 
trade expansion law; and the general provi- 
sions in the administration bill seem realistic 
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and practical, without being extreme, and 
at the same time, include proper safeguards 
for our domestic industries and workers 
through an adjustment assistance program. 
Hearings on new trade legislation before my 
committee are expected to begin in March, 
and I shall strive for the enactment of a 
meaningful trade law which will permit the 
United States to bargain equally with the 
Common Market, and also open up vast new 
mass markets in Western Europe for our 
exports and for those of other nations of 
the free world. 

I am most optimistic that the Congress 
will enact a positive trade program. I believe 
that support for broader trade legislation is 
growing not only in Congress but also with 
the American people. As evidence of this 
growing support in many segments of busi- 
ness, industry, and labor, officials of such 
major organizations as the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, the Committee for Economic 
Development, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the AFL-CIO, and others testified 
vigorously before the Joint House-Senate 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy 
(of which I am chairman) on the benefits 
of freer trade and the need for broad trade 
legislation. At my subcommittee hearings 
in December, these experts from business, 
industry, and labor and from the academic 
world were joined by high Government offi- 
cials who urged our country to take a “giant 
step” by forming a trade partnership with 
the European Community. Among the latter 
officials were Under Secretary of State George 
Ball; two former Secretaries of State, Chris- 
tian Herter and Dean Acheson, and former 
Under Secretary of State Clayton. 

The Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy issued a report based on testimony 
at the hearings and ori material in 10 study 
papers which were prepared by leading ex- 
perts from all foreign policy fields for the 
subcommittee. Our report calls for provid- 
ing President Kennedy with “much greater 
authority” to negotiate broad reciprocal tariff 


reductions with the Common Market. It- 


points out that “a simple renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act * * * will not suit 
the needs of our foreign economic policy in 
the 1960's.” 

Just what would be the consequences of 
inaction by our country on trade legislation? 
What would happen if the Congress took no 
action at all or merely renewed for a year 
or two the present trade act? 

First and foremost, trade could become a 
decisive issue within the Atlantic commu- 
nity; our allies in Europe would grow apart 
from us and rival free world trading blocs 
would compete in a destructive manner, 
instead of cooperating for their mutual bene- 
fit. The West would become more vulnera- 
ble to the economic challenge of the Com- 
munist bloc. 

If such a development were allowed to 
occur, our exports to Western Europe and 
possibly to other parts of the world would 
decline, and then our balance-of-payments 
position would be weakened still further. 
If our export sales could not be increased or 
at least maintained at present levels, the 
security of the United States would be im- 
periled because we would be forced to retreat 
from some of our oversea commitments to 
maintain troops abroad and to continue the 
mutual security (foreign aid) program. 

By taking no action on our trade policies, 
our country’s exporters would lose their 
access to this European market; 
then the EEC probably would adopt a “pro- 
tectionist” posture toward us, thus shutting 
the United States out of this expanding 
market altogether. 

Our subcommittee report notes: “The 
American export stake in Western Europe in 
1960 alone amounted to more than $6 billion 
($4 billion in industrial goods and almost $2 
billion in agricultural products). If nothing 
is done to lower the external tariff around 
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the Common Market, American industry 
may have difficulty maintaining this stake, 
much less expanding it.” 

In his state of the Union address January 
11, President Kennedy stated “* * * our 
balance of trade * * * to Europe, the Com- 
mon Market, in farm products, is nearly 3 
or 4 to 1 in our favor, amounting to one 
of the best earners of dollars in our bal- 
ance-of-payments structure, and without 
entrance to this market, without the ability 
to enter it, our farm surpluses will pile up 
in the Middle West * * * [and] in the 
South * * *.” 

In his trade message, the President noted 
that both the American farmer and worker 
will benefit from the expansion of exports. 
“One out of every seven farmworkers pro- 
duces for export,” he stated, and “one out of 
every three workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing is employed in establishments that ex- 
port,” he added. 

A lowering of U.S. tariffs, it is true, will 
increase imports in competition with some 
of our domestic industries; but in the long 
run, such action would stimulate our eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity through the 
increase of our exports into more markets. 
A reduction in our trade barriers would 
boost the strong industries of our economy 
to revitalize their technological processes and 
modernize their plant and equipment in or- 
der to increase productivity and improve 
efficiency. Lower tariffs would stimulate the 


expansion of the most efficient businesses’ 


and industries (which also pay the highest 
wages), and cause the less efficient ones to 
contract. The unemployment produced as 
a result of increased imports from Europe 
and other nations, will be, I think, of limited 
duration and can be reduced through some 
form of adjustment assistance. 

On the effect of American imports, the 
President pointed out in his trade message 
that about 60 percent of the goods we 
import do not compete with the goods we 
produce—either because they are not pro- 
duced in this country, or are not produced 
in any significant quantity.” He declared 
“there are many more American jobs de- 
pendent upon exports than could possibly 
be adversely affected by increased imports.” 

In seeking reciprocal tariff reductions with 
the European community, the United States 
should also try to secure access for the de- 
veloping areas and nations and their prod- 
ucts into the Common Market. Particularly 
the tropical products of Latin America, In- 
dia, and other nations, and the industrial- 
ized goods of Japan, should have greater 
access to our markets and those of Western 
Europe. I believe it is up to us and the 
EEC countries to provide a steadily increas- 
ing access for their products; if we fail to 
do so, then there is a real probability that 
some of these people would embrace com- 
munism as the best road for rapid economic 
development, As President Kennedy noted 
in his trade message: “Soviet bloc trade with 
41 non-Communist countries in the less- 
developed areas of the globe has more than 
tripled in recent years; and bloc trade mis- 
sions are busy in nearly every continent at- 
tempting to penetrate, encircle and divide 
the free world.” Certainly, with our coun- 
try’s initiation of the Alliance for Progress 
program in Latin America, we should work 
to prevent any market discrimination against 
her tropical products while those of former 
French colonies in Africa already are enjoy- 
ing the benefits of an associate membership 
in the European community. 

Another major advantage which I think 
the United States can obtain through pro- 
viding freer access to our markets for the 
developing nations is to improve the effec- 
tiveness of our foreign aid to them. If our 
foreign aid is more effective, then the eco- 
nomies of these nations will improve, and 
we should be able to reduce our aid to them. 
Furthermore, in a closer trade association 
with the Common Market, the United States 
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should be able to transfer the responsibility 
for some of this financial assistance to our 
allies in Europe. They are now in a better 
position to assume an equitable share in this 
mutual security program. 

The U.S. responsibilities as leader of the 
free world are such that we cannot afford to 
withdraw behind high tariff walls: Not only 
would such a course be harmful to our own 
economic growth and prosperity, but also it 
would weaken the West and provide the 
Soviet Union and Communist bloc with the 
opportunity: to force more peoples into 
slavery. 

As President Kennedy declared in his trade 
policy speech before the National Association 
of Manufacturers in New York City, eco- 
nomic isolation and political leadership are 
wholly incompatible.” 

In the words of former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, in testifying before my sub- 
committee, "We really have no other choice.” 

In closing I would quote from the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union address: 

“Members of the Congress, the United 
States did not rise to greatness by waiting 
for others to lead. This Nation is the world’s 
foremost manufacturer, farmer, banker, con- 
sumer, and exporter. The Common Market 
is moving ahead at an economic growth rate 
twice ours. The Communist economic of- 
fensive is underway. The opportunity is 
ours—the initiative is up to us—and I believe 
that 1962 is the time.” 

I am confident that Congress will take 


the initiative this year and enact a meaning- 


ful trade law for the benefit of free men 
everywhere. 


Investigation of Job Discrimination by 
Reason of Age 
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HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, as I noted 
on the floor, I have today introduced a 
resolution providing that the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee of the House 
of Representatives or a duly constituted 
subcommittee thereof be authorized and 
directed to study and investigate person- 
nel policies and practices in the Federal 
service which deny Federal employment 
to individuals because of age and which 
tend to discriminate against our older 
civil service employees. 

I think we should be mindful that al- 
most 800,000 of our 2.4 million employees 
are 50 or older. Of the total Government 
work force, an estimated 27 percent are 
50 and over and 9 percent are 60 and 
over. In the overwhelming majority of 
these cases the employees are longtime 
career workers in whom our Nation has 
a large financial investment and whose 
contributions to the efficient and effec- 
tive operation of our Government cannot 
be overstated. 

Iam aware that the Civil Service Com- 
mission has issued a policy statement 
with respect to the utilization of the 
services of older workers in the Federal 
Government. However, this policy is not 
an affirmative declaration nor does it 
prevent discrimination against the older 
employees in many parts of our Govern- 
ment service. The heads of a few de- 
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partments and agencies such as the De- 


partment of Labor and the Department. 


of Health, Education, and Welfare have 
issued instructions to their subordinates 
requiring that positive steps be taken 
to make certain that there is no discrim- 
ination against the older worker in con- 
nection with job opportunities. 

It is unfortunate that the affirmative 
policies of these two Departments and 
agencies do not extend to the Govern- 
ment as a whole. 

I am aware of present law which pro- 
vides that: 

No part of any appropriation in any Act 
on or after June 27, 1956, shall be used to 
pay the compensation of any officers or em- 
ployees who establish a requirement of maxi- 
mum age for entrance into positions in the 
competitive civil service: Provided, That no 
person who has reached his seventieth birth- 
day shall be appointed in the competitive 
civil service on other than a temporary basis. 


While this prohibition appears effec- 
tive on its face, nevertheless, I am in- 
formed that there are many violations of 
the spirit and intent of this provision of 
law. While it may be true that in the 
vast majority of civil service examina- 
tions, there is no age limit, as a practical 
matter appointing officers exercise their 
appointing prerogatives and in effect 
deny employment to many well-quali- 
fied persons who are above 45 solely be- 
cause of age. 

The introduction of my resolution 
should not be construed as a criticism of 
our Government’s present policies with 
respect to the older worker. The pur- 
pose of my resolution is to provide au- 
thority for our committee to study and to 
explore ways and means as to how we 
may carry out a more affirmative Fed- 
eral program to recognize and to utilize 
the experience, services, talents and 
abilities of our older citizens both in and 
out of Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not take up the 
time of my colleagues by discussing in- 
stances in which our older people have 
been denied Federal employment or have 
been separated in reductions in force 
through no fault of their own and who 
are unable to know how to proceed to se- 
cure other Government positions. 
There are a number of these cases and 
they oceur frequently as our Govern- 
ment programs and activities are 
changed and reorganized. It is un- 
fortunate and grossly unfair, as well as 
a disservice to the people of our Nation, 
to permit the vast human resources, 
represented by our qualified and ex- 
perienced older people to remain unuti- 
lized in these critical years. 


The President’s Proposed $600 Million 
Capital Improvements Program 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
noted with a great deal of interest-a 
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message the President sent yesterday to 
the chairmen of the House and Senate 
Public Works Committees. 

In his message to these gentlemen, the 
President proposed a $600 million capi- 
tal improvements program in those sec- 
tions of the country which have failed 
to show substantial progress in solving 
their dire problems of chronic unem- 
ployment. 

The President outlined a number of 
reasons for the need for this plan, and 
among them are exodus of industry, dis- 
placements of labor by technological 
change, influx of jobseekers, changing 
weapons requirements in military pro- 
curement. 

Each of these reasons is certainly a 
contributing factor to our unemploy- 
ment rate in Michigan which is still 
above 9 percent, and the Detroit metro- 
politan area in particular where the rate 
is closer to 10 percent. 

But I wonder if the administration has 
given enough thought to this problem in 
its proposal? Is a massive public works 
program going to permanently help the 
situation? 

Part of the reason we have high un- 
employment in Michigan is the fact that 
our major industry in the State is being 
discriminated against by the Federal 
excise tax on new car purchases. This 
10-percent tax is pricing a great many 
potential auto customers out of the mar- 
ket, and this discrimination is hurting 
many thousands of people directly in 
the auto industry and indirectly in steel, 
rubber, glass, tool and diemaking, ma- 
chine tools and a host of other industries 
scattered from one corner of our Nation 
to the other. If the administration 
really wants to do something about 
chronic unemployment in Michigan, the 
first thing it should do is get rid of the 
automobile excise tax. 

The effect would be immediate, dra- 
matic, and would help solve a problem for 
good in an area now heavily hit by 
chronic unemployment. 

What happens to these workers when 
the Federal Government decides to stop 
this glorified WPA? These workers will 
once again be without jobs, without skills 
and without any hope for the future. 

Further, anyone connected with pub- 
lic works north of the Mason-Dixon line 
knows that construction work is at best 
a 6- to 8-month program. You cannot 
build new roads in the snow, and workers 
cannot even get a shovel into the ground 
when it freezes up in the winter in many 
sections of our Nation. Will these peo- 
ple have to go on relief during the winter 
months? 

What the chronically unemployed need 
is a chance to receive adequate training 
in skills, trades and services which will 
give them employment in the future as 
well as just tomorrow. The Congress 
has already passed legislation to provide 
this help. Further, we need an end to 
discriminatory taxes such as the auto 
excise tax which is pricing cars out of the 
reach of many of our citizens and is 
helping to cause thousands of layoffs in 
the auto industry and those industries 
which do business with the automobile 
industry. 

A half billion dollars worth of boon- 
doggles is not going to solve a thing. 
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This economic aspirin might hide the 
symptoms of chronic unemployment for 
a short time, but it will prevent an ac- 
curate diagnosis of this problem so that 
it can be permanently cured. 

Those who are without jobs want a 
chance, but this bill will not give them 
a chance. When your head aches from 
want, you do not need an aspirin. You 
need food, clothing, shelter, and hope. 

Elimination of the 10-percent auto 
excise tax, coupled with the Manpower 
Training Act which is now the law of 
the land, would mean training, skills, and 
hope for the future. 

Those without jobs do not want to 
be shovelpushers on a modified Federal 
dole. They want work, self-respect, a 
trade and a future. , 


Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, March 26, 1962, I was one of sev- 
eral Members of Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania who appeared before the hearing 
conducted by the Army Engineers in 
Rockwell Hall, of Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, to testify in opposition to the 
construction of the proposed Lake Erie- 
Ohio River Canal, 

The following remarks summarize my 
opposition to the construction of the 
canal and point to the hardships it would 
cause in my State: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT HEARINGS IN PITTS- 
BURGH, Pa., BEFORE THE ARMY ENGINEERS, 
Marcu 26, 1962, IN OPPOSITION TO THE PRO- 
POSED LAKE ERIE-OHIO RIVER CANAL 
Mr. Chairman, as a Representative in Con- 

gress from central Pennsylvania, I have given 

the. proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 
project serious thought over a period of 
years. It is evident, from its sponsorship and 
despite brazen efforts to show a national in- 
terest in its construction, that the project 
would confer its chief benefits upon steel 
plants domiciled in the State of Ohio and, to 

a lesser extent, on coal producers in West 

Virginia and Kentucky. To be more specific 

and quite frank, it is the Youngstown steel- 

producing area which would be the chief 
beneficiary. 

The question basically before the Corps of 
Engineers and, ultimately, for Congress to 
decide is, then, whether the general tax- 
payers’ money, in an amount very substan- 
tially more than $1 billion in construction 
costs, not to mention subsequent mainte- 
nance and operation costs; should be used to 
subsidize these steel producers by handing 
them a toll-free waterway. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania op- 
poses this canal project not only as an eco- 
nomically wasteful and uncalled for dispen- 
sation of favors but also as a facility which 
is calculated to do injury to the Common- 
wealth as a whole. 

The conclusion that the effects of this 
waterway would be harmful to Pennsylvania 
came out of an objective and broad analysis 
made for the State planning board in a re- 
port rendered to it on December 1, 1957, by 
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the well-regarded consulting firm of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis. (The survey on which the 
report was based included study at first hand 
of the physical factors involved, interviews 
with affected shippers and other interests, 
and checking with barge operators.) 

As the Corps of Engineers doubtless is 
familiar with this report, I can be brief in 
stating its findings insofar as they relate 
to the effects of the waterway on the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and particularly 
on the western half thereof. I will inter- 
mingle a few comments of my own. 

The end result of the project would be, 
first, to worsen the position of Pennsylvania 
coal producers. Their mines require more 
man-hours per ton of coal produced and 
their daily output per mine is much below 
the level of competing mines in other States. 
Cost conditions therefore limit very greatly 
their ability to use the proposed waterway. 
On the other hand, mines located in other 
States could make additional inroads on 
markets which western and central Pennsyl- 
vania mines now enjoy, if they had avail- 
able to them the artificially low freight rates 
which the canal would induce in the absence 
of tolls. 

While it appears that the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown districts would share propor- 
tionately in reduced transportation costs, 
Youngstown would derive the double advan- 
tage of location nearer to Great Lakes mar- 
kets and of being able to compete on equal 
terms with Pittsburgh producers for mar- 
kets in the South and West now served by 
barge from Pittsburgh mills. Central Penn- 
sylvania also would suffer from the easier 
penetration of Ohio building materials into 
the western part of the State. 

I am disturbed also by the encouragement 
which the waterway would give to foreign 
producers of steel and other products 
manufactured in Pennsylvania. 

It is not difficult to understand why our 
heavy industries place great importance on 
railroad transportation, nor why this in turn 
means that the railroads are vital to the 
economy of the Commonwealth. The rail- 
roads, faced with the competition of a sub- 
sidized competitor, would put up such a fight 
as they could to retain traffic. The end re- 
sult would be, of course, loss of some traffic 
and corresponding reductions of earnings. 
The further result would be a deterioration 
of service and a loss of railroad jobs. This 
impairment of service would hurt smaller 
shippers unable to use the waterway by rea- 
son of the location of their plants and of 
barge-lot minimums beyond their capacities 
to ship. They also would suffer, along with 
other shippers, through having to pay the 
higher rates which the railroads would have 
to place on the traffic remaining to them. 

We must not lose sight of the effects of 
the p waterway on persons who need 
to hold onto their jobs. 

Pennsylvania, especially western Pennsyl- 
vania, already is dotted with areas designated 
by the U.S. Department of Labor as areas of 
substantial unemployment. It takes a page 
and a half of the Department’s “February 
1962 Supplement to Area Labor Market 
Trends“ just to list these areas. There are 41 
such areas, varying in size, in the Common- 
wealth. Of the 41, 7 are of major propor- 
tions, and thus designated as areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. One 
such is the Altoona area, hurt by the general 
difficulties of the railroads and by changes 
from coal-burning to diesel locomotives. 
There are the Scranton and Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton areas, hurt by the decline in the 
use of anthracite coal. There are the Johns- 
town (Cambria and Somerset Counties) and 
the Pittsburgh areas (Allegheny, Beaver, 
Washington, and Westmoreland Counties) 
which suffer from a combination of condi- 
tions traceable to difficulties in steel and coal 
and in other industries. 

The remaining two “areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment” are Erie 
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(Erie County) and Philadelphia (five coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania and three in New 
Jersey). I notice, however, that the Youngs- 
town-Warren area is not plagued by these 
problems nor described in this manner by 
official sources. 

Figures for January 1962 show the follow- 
ing: Altoona, with 5,000 unemployed, had 
an unemployment ratio of 10.8; for Scranton 
the figures were 13,700 and 13.8; for Wilkes- 
Barre-Hazleton, 17,100 and 13.3; for Johns- 
town, 17,000 and 18.0 percent; for Pitts- 
burgh, 95,600 and 10.3; and for Erie, 10,500 
and 10.7. These rates are unconsclonably 
high and very deplorable. Yet some of them 
would be boosted much higher if the canal 
were in operation today. It is highly im- 
probable that the Commonwealth or these 
areas could attract new industries in suffi- 
cient volume to enable absorption of the 
losses the canal would impose. The evi- 
dence, in fact, is quite to the contrary. 

In the State as a whole, population in- 
creased 7.8 percent for 1950 to 1960, but in 
the entire country the increase was 18.5 per- 
cent. The total number of employees in 
manufacturing establishments fell from 1,- 
472,000 in 1954 to 1,400,000 in 1958. Mineral 
production (coal, cement, and stone) de- 
clined in dollar value from $1.2 billion in 
1950 to $0.86 billion in 1959. These statistics 
show clearly that Pennsylvania is suffering. 
Much of the trouble is traceable to areas 
which would be most directly hurt by the 
proposed waterway. Their troubles then 
would be compounded. The ability of these 
areas and of the Commonwealth generally to 
attract industries is not as great as we might 
wish, 

The adverse feeling of the Common- 
wealth toward the proposed waterway is 
expressed in the underscored language of a 
resolution adopted by its senate on July 
10, 1961, which is attached as exhibit A to 
my testimony. 

In view of the foregoing, it seems entirely 
reasonable for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to oppose construction of this toll- 
free, tax-absorbing waterway for the bene- 
fit of special interests in other States and 
to the disadvantage of its own citizens. 
There is more than State parochialism in- 
volved here. The national economy lacks 
the resources to indulge in a fanciful but 
very costly waterway project. The end result 
will be a higher total cost of transportation, 
despite possible retrenchments in railroad 
facilities, and lower standards of service by, 
on the one hand, a slow, seasonally closed 
waterway and, on the other, a deterioration 
of railroad service. Railroad men will suffer 
further losses of jobs and railroad stock- 
holders must absorb additional losses. The 
strength of the Nation’s defense position 
will be weakened by this new burden on 
the transportation system and on the tax- 
payers and by the deterioration of railroad 
facilities and service. 

It is, in fact, difficult for me to see how 
businessmen can expect to force this highly 
dubious project down the throats of the 
people of the United States. Dogged per- 
sistence is admirable in many circumstances, 
but here we have a persistence which re- 
fiects a narrow viewpoint and a poor regard 
for the intelligence of the American people. 

ExHIsiT A 
Senate resolution requesting the revaluation 
of the State planning board’s report on the 

Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal 

In 1957 the State Board of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania conducted a 
study to determine the practicability of a 
barge or ship canal connecting Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River and the effect of such a 
canal on the future economic status and of 
the areas it would serve and affect including 
in particular the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. It was the conclusion of said study, 
made by the engineering firm of Ford, Bacon 
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& Davis and approved by said board that the 
construction of such a canal was not practi- 
cable and that its effect would be prejudicial 
and adverse to the economic and other inter- 
ests of this Commonwealth and its citizens. 

During the past 75 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made a number of studies con- 
templating the construction of such a canal 
and during this present year it appears that 
proponents of the canal are seeking an allo- 
cation of funds by the Federal Government 
to pay for another such study, looking to the 
construction of a canal by the Beaver- 
Mahoning route. 

In order that the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, the general assembly, the inter- 
ested State departments and the public may 
be properly apprised of the impact and effects 
of such a canal upon the economy of western 
Pennsylvania and of our Commonwealth as a 
whole, it is essential that the aforemen- 
tioned study made by the State planning 
board in 1957 be revaluated, it appearing 
that we shall thereby be enabled to deter- 
mine on rational grounds our position in 
relation to said project: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the senate hereby requests 
that the study and report upon the projected 
Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal made for and 
under directions of the State planning board 
by the engineering firm of Ford, Bacon & 
Davis in 1957 and thereafter approved by said 
board be revaluated so as to restate the rele- 
vant facts and figures as of the year 1961; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the State planning board and 
to the Governor. 


Remarks by Congressman Emilio Q. 
Daddario, Democrat, of Connecticut, 
Before a Symposium on Government 
Relations to Patents Sponsored by the 
New England Council in Cooperation 
With the Boston Patent Law Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler-Hilton, Boston, 
Mass., February 9, 1962 
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HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had occasion to discuss growing 
problems in the legislative and political 
arenas with regard to patent policies. I 
traced some of the history, analyzed 
arguments, and presented reasons why I 
believe Congress can reach a reasonable 
solution to this controversy. I offer this 
speech for the Record as a contribution 
to this discussion: 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN EMILIO Q. DAD- 
DARIO, DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, BEFORE 
A SYMPOSIUM ON GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
TO PATENTS SPONSORED BY THE NEW ENG- 
LAND COUNCIL IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
Boston PATENT Law ASSOCIATION, HOTEL 
STATLER-HILTON, Boston, Mass., FEBRUARY 
9, 1962 
I want to thank the members of the Boston 

Patent Law Association for asking me to 

come here today and discuss with you some 

of the growing problems in the legislative 
and political arenas in regard to patents. 

I do not know if the issues involved could 

yet be described as “burning” ones, but they 

are certainly not far away from it. 
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I am not a patent lawyer—and indeed, I 
do not know of any Member of Congress who 
is—but I have in the past 3 years been rather 
deeply immersed in certain aspects of patent 
law; namely, legislation directed to amend- 
ing the controversial patent section of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. 
In 1959 and 1960 I served as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Patents and Scientific 
Inventions of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Last year I be- 
came chairman of that subcommittee and I 
serve in that capacity at the present time. 

There can be little doubt that nationwide 
interest is growing in regard to the issues 
of patent ownership which face us today. 
Things could scarcely be otherwise, and I 
think, for two reasons. One is because of 
the tremendous sums of money which the 
American taxpayers are putting up to fund 
the cause of scientific research and develop- 
ment. Any time a Federal endeavor reaches 
these proportions it is bound to have serious 
side effects, and the danger to private patent 
rights which we have seen demonstrated is 
one of these. The second reason for growing 
national interest is because we are basically 
a nation dedicated to the proposition of pri- 
vate enterprise. Our system is based on old 
Anglo-American concepts of property rights. 
And certainly there is no property which is 
dearer to the hearts of our people than their 
ideas, no greater interest than these ideas 
when they have been put into practical use. 

For these reasons I think that the issues 
which we face today are natural ones and 
ones from which we should not shy away. 
Neither do I feel that we should become bit- 
ter about the situation or hurl about reck- 
less charges of either “socialism” or “monop- 
olistic greed.” I do not think that either 
situation is the case. What we are faced 
with is the natural concomitant of the tech- 
nological explosion which has been taking 
place ever since the dawn of the atomic era 
in 1945, and particularly since the advent of 
the space age in 1957. 

The big issue which appears to be 
present, at least on the surface, is 
whether or not title to all patentable inven- 
tions resulting from federally financed re- 
search should vest in the Federal Govern- 
ment or whether title to all these inventions 
ought to remain with the contractor, the 
Federal Government taking no more than 
a royalty-free irrevocable license. 

Let me suggest to you, however, that this 
issue is more apparent than real. And this 
statement I make on the basis of the testi- 
mony and data which our committee has 
acquired over a period of 3 years. It seems 
clear to me, after listening to the argu- 
ments presented and exploring the facts of 
the situation, that we simply cannot arrive 
at any uniform policy where title to all in- 
ventions involving Federal research would 
go to the Government. Neither does the 
situation appear to warrant a rigid policy 
in which the Government never receives 
more than a license to use the invention 
for governmental purposes. It is, in fact, ob- 
vious that there must be flexibility in what- 
ever overall policy is adopted. Even the 
most extreme partisans on either side of 
the question agree on this point. For ex- 
ample those who have favored the title ap- 
proach have freely conceded to our commit- 
tee that such a system would have to make 
broad use of waivers should it be instituted, 
At the same time, those most insistent upon 
the license approach also concede that in- 
stances can occur where the United States is 
entitled to and actually needs more than the 
simple royalty-free license. I can say, how- 
ever, that the preponderance of evidence 
provided to us suggests that the most prac- 
tical method of administering an overall 
policy will involve the license approach with 
exceptions rather than a title approach with 
exceptions. 

Let us look for just a moment at some of 
of the major arguments which are made in 
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favor of the title approach and then see 
what the facts are concerning them as we 
have uncovered them to date. 

First, it is argued strongly that since the 
Government bears the cost of developing the 
invention it should own title to any patents 
which result. 

This, to the uninitiated, is an appealing 
argument and I freely admit a difficult one 
to overcome because it seems almost con- 
clusive on its face. The appearance, how- 
ever, is deceptive, for the facts are that in 
very few instances does the Government 
bear all the costs of developing inventions, 
or even the major part of the cost. In the 
vast majority of cases the Government gives 
its research contracts on the basis of ex- 
perience, knowledge and know-how devel- 
oped by private industry. It is simply tak- 
ing advantage of a situation which exists 
and it puts up some of its own money in 
order to reduce these ideas and this know- 
how into a state that is useful to the Gov- 
ernment. This is what the Government bar- 
gains for when it enters into a research 
contract, and it is entitled to receive and 
must receive in all cases a license to use 
the results of the research contract, includ- 
ing any patentable inventions, without any 
further cost and through the efforts of any 
private firm which it chooses. In nearly all 
cases this is all that the Government can 
make use of for governmental purposes. Ex- 
cept in unusual cases title in the Govern- 
ment is of no further value—that is, unless 
the Government wishes to go into business 
in competition with private enterprise and 
seek to exploit the patents it holds for com- 
mercial purposes and for the production of 
revenue. This has never been the concept 
which most of us have held as being the 
proper function of Government. 

A second major argument used by the title 
enthusiasts is that the Government needs 
title to these patents in order to insure 
widespread access to the new technological 
knowledge which has been produced in the 
course of the research contract. 

Nobody has yet suggested a means by 
which such knowledge would be dissemi- 
nated more efficiently or more rapidly by 
virtue of Government ownership. It is true 
that this whole question of the dissemi- 
nation of technical information is becoming 
a very serous problem and one which war- 
rants joint action by all the agencies of 
Government to speed it up. A great deal of 
study is going on right now on an inter- 
agency basis to see by what means this can 
be accomplished. However, Government 
ownership of inventions produced under its 
research contracts is no guarantee whatever 
that the information will be disseminated 
more widely or more quickly. For the most 
part information relating to patentable in- 
ventions is held inviolable until the patent 
is issued. and this process is not going to 
be any faster simply because the title may 
eventually wind up being the property of 
the United States. On the contrary, the 
evidence which has been presented to our 
committee suggests that dissemination of 
knowledge is likely to be diminished if the 
Government insists on title. This is due to 
the apparent fact that disclosures of in- 
formation to agencies which insist on title 
to inventions are slow in developing and 
less complete in their presentation than 
would be the case if the contractor were 
seeking to retain the title himself. 

Let me point out that in 3 years of opera- 
tions on the part of the space agency, in- 
volving thousands of research contracts, only 
159 invention disclosures have been made 
by commercial contractors and only 23 of 
these have been authorized for presentation 
of patent applications. By way of compari- 
son I might mention that our hearings have 
disclosed that the Navy Patent Organiza- 
tion, for example, in the single year of 1960, 
operating in regard to far fewer contracts, 
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received 674 invention disclosures from its 
contractors. It is also interesting that in 
the case of a single large aircraft manufac- 
turer for the same year, 734 invention dis- 
closures were received from employees, 129 
patent applications filed and 109 patents is- 
sued. It seems hard to argue in the face of 
this type of evidence that disclosure of any 
technological information is going to be 
speeded up by a title policy. 

The third major argument of the propo- 
nents of the title approach is that this is 
essention in order to prevent undue con- 
centration of economic power in a few large 
business firms. 

I am not prepared to argue the proposition 
that undue concentration of economic power 
in a few large business firms does not occur. 
Neither am I prepared to argue that the pre- 
vention of monopoly is not the proper func- 
tion of our National Government. Obvi- 
ously the reverse is true. But I do have 
strong doubts that such unlawful or undue 
monopoly results from the application of the 
patent laws as they may be affected by the: 
current trend toward widespread Federal 
financing and research. Our subcommit- 
tee has not found any significant evidence of 
serious or damaging monopoly which ex- 
ists because of the operation of our patent 
system in connection with federally financed 
research, 

Let me just say a word here about what 
would have to happen if we should adopt 
an overall policy of keeping title in the Goy- 
ernment. One of two things would have to 
happen. Either the portfolio of Govern- 
ment-owned patents would fall into the 
limbo of public ownership where they now 
reside with an identical lack of interest, or 
the National Government would have to 
make a concerted effort to see that these 
patents were made available and used. The 
latter proposal, of course, has been made 
to the Congress and several bills exist which 
would establish such a system and set up a 
new Federal bureau to prosecute our national 
patent holdings. But let me ask you at this 
point, what would be the result of all this? 
Would it be a profitable venture? I very 
much doubt it. Even if we accepted the 
philosophy that commercial exploitation is 
proper for the National Government, which 
I do not, it is quite another thing to make 
the commercial exploitation of patents a 
profitable venture, and here I would call your 
attention to the experience of the British 
in this connection. The National Research 
& Development Corp., established by Parlia- 
ment in 1949, has attempted to do just this 
sort of thing. What has happened? In the 
first 10 years of the corporation’s existence 
the total revenues realized have been a little 
over £1 million and the total expenditures a 
little over £344 million. The Government’s 
Board of Trade has had to make up the dif- 
ference. .1 would point out also that our 
Office of Alien Property has never succeeded 
in exploiting its patent holdings to any ap- 
preciable degree, and the effort of the Cana- 
dian Government over a 12-year period to 
work its patent holdings has resulted in 
profits that are almost negligible. In short, 
we have received no evidence that a concen- 
trated effort by the Government to work and 
operate a large patent portfolio could be 
made economically feasible. 

And certainly we have received no evi- 
dence which would tend to support the 
notion that patents, as they are presently 
owned by the Government and left to hap- 
hazard development, result in any significant 
commercial utility. Even in the case of the 
patent holdings of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—an extremely promising, exciting, 
and potentially profitable area of endeavor— 
requests for opportunities to use Govern- 
ment-held patents do not appear to be over- 
whelming. The AEC. has told our com- 
mittee that of the 2,600 patents which it 
owns at the present time, requests have 
been received for licenses on only about 450, 
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and there is no way of knowing how many of 
these licenses have actually been utilized. 

Let us turn now to the other side of the 
question and look at the arguments for a 
license approach to the problem. 

We have been told that private title to 
patents resulting from Government re- 
search is necessary a5 an incentive to en- 
courage private industry not only to accept 
Government R. & D. contracts but to help 
keep the cost of Government research lower 
and to insure that the Government gets the 
benefit of the best efforts of the contractor. 
The record which we have made indicates 
that this is certainly true to a large extent, 
although these things are difficult to gage. 
We have uncoyered a number of instances in 
which individual companies have either been 
reluctant or have refused outright to con- 
sider any research contract containing a 
Government title clause. 

The number of such instances is not im- 
pressively large. But such cases clearly do 
exist, and I am left with the uncomfortable 
feeling that nobody knows—not even the 
Space Administration—how much better off 
our space program might be if NASA were 
not obliged to follow its present patent pol- 
icy. How do you count the number of firms 
which may decline to submit bids on a par- 
ticular program? How do you find out 
whether they put their best people on the 
Government contract? How do you find 
out whether they use all their best ideas in 
connection with a given project? I submit 
that there is no way to find these things out, 
but at the same time I am strongly of the 
opinion—and I think that this is a fairly 
well informed opinion—that the number of 
instances in which this occurs in regard to 
our space program is far larger than the ease 
of securing contractors would suggest. Of 
course Government agencies can find some- 
body to take their contracts. It is quite a 
different thing to prove that when contrac- 
tors operate under conditions which are re- 
pugnant to them they provide the same in- 
terest, energy, and devotion to the work they 
are undertaking. 

The argument that a licemse policy en- 
courages incentive, I think, is true as a con- 
sequence of human nature, and the same 
applies to the contention that few firms are 
going to bother with developing an inven- 
tion commercially unless they can do so on 
an exclusive basis for a period of time. This 
is a built-in element of our profit system 
and to deny it is to be economically unreal- 
istic. 

At the beginning of this talk I mentioned 
the vast increase in the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds for scientific research and de- 
velopment. Evidence which I have recelyed 
suggests that today something like 65 cents 
out of every research dollar is being sup- 
plied by the National Government. From 
this we can only conclude that Federal rights 
and interests in inventions produced in 
whole or in part by this money must in- 
crease, and I must find myself in agreement 
with the proposition that there are some 
cases where the Federal Government has and 
should have a larger interest in inventions 
than a mere license to use them. This may 
occur as a protection against payment of 
royalties when the contractor does not deem 
it necessary to patent an invention. 

It may be necessary in order to avoid an 
inequitable situation when the contractor 
reduces an invention to practice by utiliza- 
tion of previous work done by other firms 
or by the Government. It may occur when 
an invention sought will clearly provide uni- 
versal benefits for all our people or have 
a crucial meaning for the national security. 
It may also occur in cases where the Fed- 
eral Government may seek the item for 
purposes of public convenience or safety 
and then require its use by law. An example 
of this is the situation often confronting 
the Federal Aviation Agency as it endeavors 
to improve the traffic control of our air- 
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ways. While I am not convinced that the 
principle of royalty-sharing, in order to re- 
cover Government research costs, is either 
a good concept or economically feasible, 
I am disposed to agree with those who have 
presented evidence to us of the possible 
need for compulsory licensing under certain 
circumstances, This latter approach might 
be employed when inventions arising under 
Federal research contracts are patented by 
the contractor, but neither marketed nor 
licensed for a period of from 3 to 5 years. 
If they still appear at that time to have 
commercial potential then the Federal Gov- 
ernment—acting as the agent of the pub- 
lic—might properly require the licensing of 
such inventions at reasonable royalties. 

Let us take a moment now to look at the 
trend of thinking in Congress toward this 
problem. You are all familiar with the his- 
tory of the three organic acts which deal 
with the patent problem. The first of these 
arose in 1946 with the Atomic Energy Act 
which generally followed the title approach. 
The second occurred in 1950 with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act. This left the 
matter entirely to the discretion of the Di- 
rector, with the admonition that he should 
consider both the interest of the public and 
the equities of the contractor in making his 
decisions. The third occurred with the pas- 
sage of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act in 1958. Its patent clause is somewhat 
similar to that in the Atomic Energy Act. 

The whole situation began to ferment in 
Congress In 1960. By that time it was evi- 
dent that the distaste which industry had 
expressed for the patent provision in the 
Space Act also existed within NASA itself. 
The administration requested a change aim- 
ing toward the sort of language employed in 
the National Science Foundation Act. This 
request resulted in lengthy consideration by 
our subcommittee, the full Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, and the House of 
Representatives. The House passed the 
amendment by a considerable margin in 
June 1960, but the Senate failed to take any 
action—so the law remains today as it wus 
originally written. 

At about this same time a rather curious 
thing started to take place—curious in the 
sense that the philosophy involved was quite 
contrary to that evidenced by the House in 
voting to amend the Space Act. What hap- 
pened was a concerted effort on the part of 
various individuals in the Senate to amend 
all legislation being passed through that 
body which carried any authority or funds 
for research and development. These 
amendments were offered and adopted in 
committee or on the floor of the Senate. 
They were not administration-sponsored nor 
the subject of extensive debate. 

In brief, these amendments provided that 
all information, processes, products, patents 
and other developments resulting from such 
research should be freely available to the 
general public. Iam told that a fair number 
or patent lawyers are not quite sure what 
this means—nor am I. Nevertheless, it would 
appear tantamount to a dedication. Lan- 
guage of this sort was incorporated in the 
Coal Research Act, the Saline Water Act, 
the Marine Research Act, and the Arms 
Control Act, all passed by the Senate within 
the space of 18 months or so. The Coal 
Research Act and the Saline Water Act have 
now become law—as has the Arms Control 
Act. The latter, however, was revised in 
conference at the insistence of those of us 
in the House who felt that the amendment 
was undesirable—at least without consider- 
ably more study than was being given to it. 
The change which we fostered in this case 
had the effect of limiting such research as 
was to be freely available to the public to 
“information” concerning it. 

From this brief history I think it is ap- 
parent that what has sometimes seemed to 
be a trend in Congress toward a general 
Government title policy may now be checked. 
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So far as I can see, this trend never was a 
grassroots movement but originated with a 
few ardent protagonists who sincerely feel 
that the “Government-pays-Government- 
must-own” idea is prima facie evidence of 
the desirability of Government ownership. 
The fact was and is, however, that the con- 
cept has never been as carefully examined 
in Congress as its importance warrants. 

Today that situation still exists. The 
major tenets of the antimonopolists regard- 
ing patents have yet to receive the careful 
consideration of the whole Congress. There 
is a difference, however, for Congress now is 
aware that the issue exists and that it must 
be examined before many further steps are 
taken. The action of the House in 1960 in 
attempting to amend NASA's patent clause 
and the insistence of the House in amend- 
ing the Arms Control Act last year have 
awakened our legislators to the fact that 
this is not a simple one-sided affair. 

As you may know, the administration is 
presently in the process of attempting to put 
together a National Inventions Act which 
would be applicable across the board to all 
agencies of Government handling research 
contracts. A draft of such an act has been 
circulated among the various Federal 
agencies for comments, and it is my under- 
standing that they have received quite a few 
stringent ones as well as some that are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. The im- 
plication is that no one today is finding this 
matter a simple problem to solve, and I 
predict that even if the bill receives con- 
gressional attention this year, the road be- 
fore it will be long and thorny. 

Our subcommittee, meanwhile, has been 
going into the Space Act provision again this 
year, partly because we feel that an overall 
Federal patent policy may be some time in 
developing, while the patent problems of the 
Space Administration should be eliminated 
at the earliest possible moment, Our space 
program is founded on the need for high- 
caliber research and development as is no 
other program of the Federal Government. It 
must have as many impediments removed 
from its path as possible. We simply have 
too much at stake not to avail ourselves of 
the best our contractors have to offer. 

Another reason for the interest of our sub- 
committee and of our full committee is the 
need to familiarize ourselves with all the 
issues of patent ownership. The House 
Science Committee is charged with general 
oversight of all matters of scientific interest, 
and we feel that it behooves us to acquire 
sufficient background in order to make valid 
judgments if and when broad patent legis- 
lation reaches the floor of the House. 

While our Patent Subcommittee has not 
at this date concluded its consideration of 
all the evidence placed before it, I can sum- 
marize certain additional findings which the 
evidence tends to substantiate. 

1. We find it difficult to believe that any- 
one outside a small government group really 
wants a Government title policy across the 
board. This might be the easy way to do 
things, but the risks certainly suggest that 
it would not be the wisest. 

2. There seems nothing to indicate that a 
general Federal title policy would enhance 
the Government’s own research efforts, in- 
asmuch as the Government has access to all 
these inventions anyway. Thus the Govern- 
ment-title approach is not really predicated 
upon assisting the Government itself, but 
rather on controlling certain side issues of 
its research program. 

3. It is clear that in the past few years 
industry has been making a concerted effort 
to ameliorate criticism leveled against it in 
regard to the way it handles its own research 
employees.: Innumerable industrial firms to- 
day have evolved or are in the process of 
evolving incentive plans which give creative 
employees a larger investment in the work 
they do. 
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4. It is not the large industrial firm which 
will suffer the most if the Government in- 
sists on all commercial rights to inventions 
produced under its research contracts. The 
subcontractor, the little fellow, is the one 
who is going to be caught in the middle. He 
is the one who depends most upon the com- 
mercial rights in his inventions to keep his 
organization going. The old established 
firms with secure background patent situa- 
tions do not have this worry, at least not to 
the same extent. 

In conclusion, let me suggest to you that 
the coming battle (if it can be called that) 
in regard to Government versus private 
patent ownership is an honest one. On one 
side the antimonopolists are simply exercis- 
ing a long-established and legitimate interest 
of our Goverment. Their concern is genuine, 
and their basic success is vital to the welfare 
of this country. On the other hand, we must 
not lose sight of the provisions set down in 
the U.S. Constitution almost 200 years 
ago—provisions which authorize the 
Congress to grant limited monopolies to cre- 
ative persons in order to foster the arts and 
sciences. The principles on which these pro- 
visions were based are as valid and as im- 
portant today as they were in 1787. We must 
not, in our zeal to protect the Nation from 
the evils of monopoly, obliterate this sys- 
tem which has stood us in good stead for so 
long a period. 

I am convinced that we can reach a rea- 
sonable and effective method to follow. And, 
after a full review by the Congress, I am 
equally confident that it will be done. 


European Children Are Exposed to the 
Greatest Classics of Our Western Cul- 
tural Heritage While American Chil- 
dren Are Exposed to Harmful Movies 
and Television Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, atten- 
tion is being directed these days to what 
Ivan knows that Johnny does not. There 
is even a bestseller on the subject, titled 
“What Ivan Knows That Johnny 
Doesn’t,” by Arthur Trace. 

Ivan and European children are ex- 
posed from their earliest days to the 
finest cultural expressions, to the great- 
est classics of our Western cultural 
heritage, to the opera, the theater, and 
to great art in all fields. 

Little Johnny, on the other hand, sees 
the Three Stooges, and all kinds of trash 
on the TV programs at home, and when 
he goes to the movies he is not any 
better off. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy and 
FCC Chairman Newton Minow have 
spoken of the correlation between some 
of the “vast wasteland” TV programs 
and juvenile delinquency. 

Recently an article in Parade maga- 
zine said that juvenile delinquency in 
Switzerland was lowest because children 
in that country could not attend certain 
movies until 18. 

Recently Senator KENNETH B. KEATING 
introduced a joint resolution designating 
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the month of June as Children’s Music 
and Arts Festival Month. He said at 
the time that— 

For the past 2 years the Afro Arts Cultural 
Center in New York City, in cooperation 
with the New York City Department of 
Parks, the borough president of Manhattan's 
Office, the board of education and the youth 
council of the police department's 28th pre- 
cinct, has sponsored a children's music fes- 
tival in New York City. 

The Afro Arts Cultural Center is working 
to improve the cultural patterns of the 
people of New York City. The center has 
also endeavored to create a better under- 
standing among all people of the world. In 
seeking to promote the theme that “the 
world belongs to children,” the Afro Arts 
Cultural Center has had the support of many 
leading citizens of New York. It is hoped 
that the seed which this organization has 
planted in New York will spread to other 
States and to nations around the world. 
Through music and art the cultural spirits 
of all people can be united in an effort to 
promote better world understanding. 


Mrs. Arthur J. Goldberg, wife of Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, is 
seeking to mobilize parents and other 
volunteers including artists and art pa- 
trons in the Nation’s Capital in an effort 
to enhance the cultural life of this great 
Capital City. She has been greatly en- 
couraged by School Superintendent 
Carl F. Hansen. The enthusiastic co- 
operation she has received from mu- 
seums, universities, recreation leaders, 
art organizations, and musicians prompt- 
ed her to say recently that— 

Perhaps the time might be ripe for an- 
other project to raise the level of cultural 
awareness throughout the city—and a good 
Place to begin is in the schools. 


Others are working in this area too. 

Milton W. King, president of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra Association 
of the Nation's Capital, recently pointed 
out that: 

Last year, over 100,000 youngsters 
throughout the Washington area attended 
70 concerts given especially for them. 
Young people visiting Washington in the 
spring enjoy the experience of attending the 
“Music for Young America” 5-week concert 
series. For most of them, it is their first ex- 
posure to a symphony orchestra, and for 
many, the doors are opened to a whole new 
world. These concerts are given free 
through the generosity of one of our board 
members. 


Mrs. Herbert May is to be highly com- 
mended for making these splendid con- 
certs available to these young Americans. 

The National Symphony Orchestra has 
come to symbolize an important part of 
the musical life of the country. In for- 
eign countries, the National Symphony 
Orchestra has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived as a missionary of good will from 
the United States. 

In the opera field, the Washington 
Civic Opera Association’s free produc- 
tion of a fully staged version of “Hansel 
and Gretel,” sponsored by the District 
of Columbia Recreation Department, was 
literally overrun, with many hundreds 
of young people turned away. A second 
performance was made possible through 
the generosity of the AFL-CIO Retail 
Clerks International, and its able presi- 
dent, James Suffridge. Their contribu- 
tion of $1,000 made it possible for the 
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schoolchildren of the District of Colum- 
bia to attend this opera during the 
Christmas holidays. Certainly, Mrs. 
Arthur J. Goldberg and Dr. Carl Hansen 
could well make use of the free, high- 
quality opera programs of the Washing- 
ton Civic Opera Association to enrich 
the cultural life of the city’s school- 
children. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
has been quoted in the newspapers as 
saying: 

I want to commend Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall for the efforts he is making to bring 
culture to Washington. He is having some 
difficulty. 


Secretary of Interior Udall is certainly 
to be complimented for his sponsorship 
of a series of distinguished cultural 
evenings at the new State Department 
Auditorium. This is especially important 
because it is being observed not only by 
the American people, but by people over- 
seas who have long been subjected to the 
well-financed propaganda of the Soviet 
Union that describes Americans as crass 
materialists. 

However, this wholly praiseworthy se- 
ries of cultural evenings at the State 
Department is restricted to “very im- 
portant guests” who must wear black ties 
and tuxedos and be well known to the 
society pages. Of course, most Ameri- 
cans do not get invitations to these 
events, and certainly few students in the 
District’s public. schools are invited to 
attend these high-level, cultural eve- 
nings. Indeed, there is a great deal of 
unemployment and underemployment at 
this time and many American families 
are not able to afford cultural events of 
such high standards. 

It would be commendable of Secre- 
tary of Interior Udall to present these 
great artists free at the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater, which is under his juris- 
diction, and make them available to the 
non-black-tie-and-tuxedo crowd, to the 
students, to the unemployed and the un- 
deremployed, and to the underprivileged 
of the Nation’s Capital who, whatever 
their economic situation is, and what- 
ever their wardrobe situation may be, 
that is, even though they may have holes 
in the soles of their shoes like Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson, are still interested in 
our Nation’s culture. 

Dr. Frederick Fall, music director of 
the Washington Civic Opera, recently 
said that: 

Great attention is being directed these 
days to what Ivan knows that Johnny 
doesn’t—what Ivan reads that Johnny 
doesn't—what must be emphasized, how- 
ever, is what Ivan hears and sees that 
Johnny doesn't. 

Johnny, through the media of radio, tele- 
vision and the comics, is fed for his most 
important educational period the lowest 
common denominator of cultural pap. 
Without any serious conditioning in the 
arts, the public is then polled to determine 
their standard of taste. And, finally, the 
results of the poll are fed back to them, 
only intensifying their conviction that cul- 
tural standards are of the lowest common 
denominator. 

On the other hand, Ivan and the Euro- 
pean child are exposed from the earliest 
possible moment to the finest quality art out- 
put of Western culture and at the same time 
are prevented by parental and community 
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discipline from being exposed to movie and 
television fare of inferior or harmful qual- 
ity. 


I include an article from the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post of March 11, 1962, and 
a statement by Dr. Frederick Fall: 

Mrs. GOLDBERG URGES SCHOOL ART VOLUNTEERS 
(By Carole Bowie) 


Local artists and art loyers working as 
volunteers in the public schools could en- 
hance the cultural life of the whole city. 

That was the idea Dorothy Goldberg, wife 
of Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, 
took to school officials last week. The men 
she talked with—including School Super- 
intendent Carl F, Hansen—thought it was 
a good one. 

They encouraged Mrs. Goldberg, working 
with a group of citizens who call themselves 
the friends of public school art, to go ahead 
with plans to enlist parents, artists and 
other volunteers to help school officials in 
efforts to improve school cultural programs. 


AIMED AT DELINQUENCY 


They would work through the Urban 
Service Corps, organized last spring to pro- 
vide volunteer workers to assist schools in a 
variety of projects aimed at combating ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Mrs. Goldberg said her visit to Hansen 
was inspired by “extraordinary community 
cooperation” extended by museums, uni- 
versities, recreation centers, artists’ societies 
and “art volunteers,” to another new pro- 
gram aimed at introducing foreign diplo- 
mats to Washington cultural life. 

“Their enthusiastic cooperation indicates 
that perhaps the time might be ripe for an- 
other project to raise the level of cultural 
awareness throughout the city—and a good 
place to begin is in the schools,” said Doro- 
thy Goldberg, who herself is an artist. 

Professional volunteers, she said, might 
serve in an artists and musicians bureau to 
provide lectures and performances in schools, 
Others might sponsor concerts and talks by 
visiting artists. 


SPONSORED EXHIBITS 


Art volunteers could also organize special 
art exhibits, such as one presented last year 
at Western High School through the Associ- 
ated Artists Gallery, sponsor an “artmobile,” 
and escort children and their parents on 
trips to galleries. 

“We are also exploring ways for volunteers 
to assist art teachers so they could give more 
of their time to the teaching of art,” Mrs. 
Goldberg said. 

Mrs. Goldberg views the new project not 
as a “big splash” but as one demanding 
much work of many people. “Anything in- 
volving the public schools must be under- 
taken with careful deliberation and the 
counsel of professional educators,” she said. 

Before drawing final plans and recruiting 
volunteers, Mrs. Goldberg and the friends of 
public school art plan a public seminar to 
discuss what can be done to help children 
take full advantage of the rich cultural life 
provided by this community's wonderful mu- 
seums and institutions.” 

“It is our hope,” Mrs, Goldberg said, “that 
this seminar will be the beginning for creat- 
ing a climate of rapport and mutual help 
among parents, artists, art educators, and 
museum staffs and teachers for the benefit 
of our schools.“ 

STATEMENT BY Dr. FREDERICK FALL, Music 
DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON CIVIC OPERA 

Great attention is being directed these days 
to what Ivan knows that Johnny doesn't 
what Ivan reads that Johnny doesn’t—and 
on why Swiss schools, for example, are bet- 
ter than ours, etc. 

What must be emphasized, however, is 
what Ivan hears and sees that Johnny 
doesn’t. 
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Johnny, through the media of radio, tele- 
vision and the comics, is fed for his most 
important educational period the lowest 
common denominator of cultural pap. With- 
out any serious conditioning in the arts, the 
public is then polled to determine their 
standard of taste. And finally, the results 
of the poll are fed back to them, only inten- 
sifying their conviction that cultural stand- 
ards are of the lowest common denominator. 

On the other hand, Ivan and the European 
child are exposed from the earliest possible 
moment to the finest quality art output of 
western culture and at the same time are 
prevented by parental and community dis- 
cipline from being exposed to movie and 
television fare of inferior or harmful quality. 

Johnny is forced to remain a child cul- 
turally by being fed baby food long after he 
has outgrown that form of educational nour- 
ishment. And, most unfortunately, even the 
baby food often contains many of the harm- 
ful ingredients of our adult culture. As a 
result, seldom is Johnny prepared to par- 
ticipate in the mature culture which is his 
heritage. He is rarely, if at all, exposed to 
the mature fruits of our Western tradition 
and thus is, at best, ill prepared to take his 
place in the stream of our culture. He is 
addicted to baby food. 

Last December, the Washington Civic 
Opera Association’s free production of a 
fully staged version of Humperdinck's opera, 
“Hansel and Gretel,” sung in English with 
full orchestra on a high professional level, 
was literally overrun, with many hundreds 
turned away, even though the majority of 
the Johnnies and their parents had had no 
opportunity previously to discover in its 
original operatic form this classic of our 
cultural tradition. 

This indication among many others is 
sufficient to know that there is a great 
hunger for adult cultural fare. The grade- 
school children were entranced throughout 
the entire performance, eyes glued to the 
stage and ears cocked to the music, even 
though the opera is not Just a simple nursery 
tale, but a full-length, 2-hour grand opera 
in the highest cultural tradition. 

To many of these children who were 
lucky enough to see and hear this produc- 
tion it was a unique experience which they 
wili never forget, and, more like it might 
well spell the difference between serious 
citizens with a cultural interest in Western 
culture and juvenile delinquents ready to 
develop into adult delinquents. 

Mrs, Arthur Goldberg as well as School 
Superintendent Carl Hansen have shown 
great interest of late in alerting our com- 
munity to the necessity of raising the level 
of art education in our schools and in the 
community as a whole, The idea is, in es- 
sence, that to instill high cultural standards 
in the youth of the community is to create 
one of the most effective weapons against 
delinquency and thc crime rate. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy and 
Newton Minow, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, see a correla- 
tion between the rising tide of juvenile de- 
linquency and the television programs which 
our children are fed to the exclusion of 
more challenging and culturally uplifting 
fare. 

In this connection we should like to call 
to attention the fact Mr. Suffridge of the 
Retail Clerks’ Association and the union 
he represents have already provided a con- 
crete example of the type of cultural leader- 
ship needed when they sponsored a repeat 
performance of “Hansel and Gretel” last 
year with a contribution of $1,000 from 
the union's funds. This alone made pos- 
sible the second performance which was 
mobbed as the first one was. 

We are asking from the Congress the cul- 
tural leadership and the necessary financial 
assistance to make these higher quality and 
more mature cultural values available to 
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every schoolchild in Washington. The aim 
of the Washington Civic Opera Association 
is the presentation of the highest quality 
educational and cultural opportunity for the 
students and adult citizens of Washington. 


San Leandro Chamber of Commerce 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, March 21, I 
was privileged to be present at the White 
House when the San Leandro Chamber 
of Commerce was awarded the coveted 
Presidential E Award by the President 
of the United States. 

The award was received on behalf of 
the San Leandro Chamber of Commerce 
by its president, John G. Blaisdell. I 
am personally pleased that a city in my 
district was among the first recipients 
of this award. My pride goes further 
than this because of the meaning rep- 
resented by the award. San Leandro 
can truly serve as an example for other 
cities to follow in setting the pace in 
America’s renewed interest in a sound 
world trade program and a domestic in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion. 

The President’s blue and white E 
flag—a revival of World War L's “E for 
excellence,” plus especially inscribed cer- 
tificates were conferred on five manu- 
facturers, a bank, a trade magazine, a 
steamship line, the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, in addition 
to the San Leandro Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Chamber President Blaisdell said: 

This is one of the greatest honors ever 
to befall upon the San Leandro Chamber and 
the industrial community which it con- 
stantly supports. The progressiveness of our 
industrial firms in expansion of their export 
activities has been substantial proof of their 
belief in this important item on the cham- 
ber’s program of work—that of building for- 
eign trade. It is an award which will call 
for a full-scale local celebration. 


In a special meeting held by the cham- 
ber's executive committee and 1961 In- 
dustrial Expansion Committee Chairman 
Alan Parry, chamber director who ini- 
tiated and guided stepped-up trade ex- 
pansion activities by the chamber last 
year, chambermen were unanimous in 
their decision to send Blaisdell to Wash- 
ington for the award. 

The chamber's executives are also de- 
claring Thursday, April 5, as a general 
membership meeting, at which time the 
flag will be officially hoisted at the 
chamber office, 858 East 14th Street. 
Hoisting ceremonies are scheduled for 
12 noon sharp. Immediately follow- 
ing, those in attendance will go to On- 
stad's, 1812 Washington Avenue, for the 
celebration luncheon, 

Included in activities at the luncheon 
will be presentation of Special E Award 
pins which chamber President Blaisdell 
will make to San Leandro industries and 
distribution firms with export activities, 
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to 1961 chamber officers, former Chair- 
man Parry, and 1962 Industrial Expan- 
sion Chairman F, A. Louis Meyer. 

Mayor Jack Maltester joined in words 
of praise to San Leandro industrialists 
for their expansion of oversea business, 
The mayor declared: 

It is my understanding that our San 
Leandro Chamber was selected from several 
hundred nominations. All of us can join 
in congratulations to the chamber on its 
contribution to our community in urging 
local companies to build up their export 
trade business. Many of them have shown 
substantial percentage increases during this 
past year. Some of them have broken into 
a particularly tough competitive market. 
They have introduced San Leandro-made 
products in areas where no American prod- 
ucts were being sold and they have demon- 
strated their ability to solve complex docu- 
mentation, freight forwarding, sales, and 
market distribution problems in the coun- 
try of destination. Again, I urge all San 
Leandrans to join with me in saluting the 
chamber and saluting the industries which 
have given the chamber’s program sub- 
stance, 


In addition to San Leandro, com- 
panies and organizations receiving 
awards are: Dan River International 
Corp., New York City; C. G. Hokanson 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles; Le Tourneau- 
Westinghouse Co., Peoria; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York City; Scripto, 
Inc., Atlanta; Chicago Association of 
Commerce & Industry, Chicago; Indus- 
trial National Bank of Rhode Island, 
Providence; Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., New 
York City; Steel magazine, Cleveland. 

I am pleased to offer some background 
information on steps leading to the 
award. The 1962 chairman of the San 
Leandro chamber’s industrial expansion 
program recently lauded his predecessor, 
Mr. Alan Parry. In addition he outlined 
the activities under Parry’s chairman- 
ship which led to this award: 

First. Announced major goal in Janu- 
ary 1961 of aiding and urging San Lean- 
dro industries to engage in expanded 
or newly created export trade. Objec- 
tive formalized following presentation 
from Philip R. Creighton, Chief of For- 
eign Trade Division, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, San Francisco office, at a 
chamber general membership meeting. 

Second. Sponsored areawide seminar 
for San Leandro firms, first in the West, 
calling upon U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, export agency and financial of- 
ficials, plus local industrialists to detail 
means whereby goal could be accom- 
plished. At this meeting, John J. Judge, 
western manager for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, San Francisco field 
office; Charles R. Kelly of Getz Bros. & 
Co., San Francisco export house; Rich- 
ard Oddie, director of business exten- 
sion, Bank of America, and Ray Sul- 
prizio, vice president, United Engine & 
Machine Co., San Leandro, headed up 
the panel. 

Third. Participated in World Trade 
Week activities using week to further 
export goal. Participation involved 
series of newspaper ads, speaker from 
Japanese foreign consulate, speakers 
bureau to organizations; and arranged 
for 12 local firms in foreign trade to ar- 
range major displays at strategic foot- 
traffic points in San Leandro. 
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Fourth. Conducted work session with 
Frank Felix, manager at that time of 
San Francisco World Trade Center, ex- 
plaining services. This was followed by 
chamber of commerce official visit to 
World Trade Center for inspection and 
study of trade opportunities. 

Fifth. Displayed throughout year in 
chamber lobby poster board of U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce foreign trade in- 
formation, including world trade leads 
issued by the Bureau of International 
Business Operations. 

Sixth. Consulted periodically with lo- 
cal industrialists regarding specific world 
trade matters and referred them to 
necessary specialists. Mailed leads to 
individual companies as they came to 
chamber’s attention. 

Seventh. Issued news stories during 
year regarding world trade opportu- 
nities—stories based on Bureau of Inter- 
national Business Operation leads, 

Eighth. Held work session with James 
Simpson, area manager for REA, and 
other REA express officials. Issued pre- 
publicity and followup news stories on 
REA’s uniform bill of lading and staff 
helps the company can give industrialists 
desiring to work through one agency on 
world trade documentation matters and 
the like. 

Ninth. Arranged for Merrell Woodruff, 
acting manager, San Francisco U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce field office, to 
present at Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia Chamber of Commerce Executive 
Association need for local chambers of 
commerce to work on building export 
trade. Several chambers followed up 
with seminars similar to those held in 
San Leandro. 

Tenth. Set up mechanics for getting 
1962 off to a good start for world trade 
promotions by arranging with Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways to fiy from New 
York, George R. Moore, director of 
worldwide marketing services, to ad- 
dress industrialists on marketing prac- 
tices in foreign countries. 

Eleventh. At year’s end, it was esti- 
mated number of San Leandro firms 
engaging or planning to engage in some 
phase of world trade grew from 22 to 35. 

I truly hope the San Leandro story will 
serve as an inspiration to other commu- 
nities which will stir them to greater 
efforts in this area of expanding eco- 
nomic development. 


Ultrahigh Frequency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1962 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement I made 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on Ultrahigh 
Frequency, March 5, 1962: 

The hearings being held by this distin- 
guished committee on a series of bills 
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concerned with all-channel receiving sets as 
well as the issue of deintermixture looking 
toward all UHF areas are timely and im- 
portant, indeed. These measures bring into 
sharp focus the question of whether the 
ultrahigh frequency portion of the spec- 
trum, a major resource that remains largely 
untapped, can be used to solve the now 
chronic impasse in visual broadcasting: the 
inability of the Federal Communications 
Commission over the years to employ its vast 
power in the area of television channel al- 
locations to provide a truly nationwide and 
competitive system of television broadcast- 
ing with adequate outlets serving com- 
munity needs in all parts of the country. 

It is this demonstrable failure in the ex- 
ercise of regulatory authority that prompted 
me to ix troduce H.R. 10385, which provides 
for an orderly transition from VHF trans- 
mission to all UHF transmission over a 6- 
year I shall review briefly the salient 
features of this legislative proposal, includ- 
ing its relation to the other bills which the 
committee has under consideration. 

In these hearings, the committee has 
again heard authoritative testimony about 
the critical shortcomings in the service pro- 
vided by the current pattern of allocations 
and assignments in the Nation's television 
markets. However, the task at hand is no 
longer to catalog the symptoms or to diag- 
nose the illness that afflicts the industry; 
rather the problem is to prescribe an effec- 
tive and workable remedy while there is 
yet time—and time is, in my view, rapidly 
running out. 

The perspective of the past 10 years gives 
small comfort to those who urge that the 
country can continue to afford the luxury 
of experimenting first with one set of half 
measures and then another, if the first ap- 
proach is found wanting. Experience has 
taught that, in this dynamic fleld, the point 
of no return lies dangerously close to the 
threshold of experiment. What is projected 
as a test or trial too frequently turns into a 
commitment that is irrevocable because of 
the substantial interests and irresistible 
pressures that have been fostered. Mistakes 
are peculiarly costly, and all but irremedi- 
able. 

I have a great respect for the able Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, but I must take issue with him 
when, in recent testimony before this com- 
mittee, he takes the position that “if years 
from now we find we don't have a competi- 
tive service for the country then this“ con- 
version to all UHF—“is one solution that I 
am sure we have to consider.” I am con- 
vinced that any attempt to consider this or 
any other far-reaching solution some years 
from now would be an academic exercise in 
futility. The issue will have been foreclosed. 

This conclusion is, in my judgment, com- 
pelled by an analysis of the present state of 
affairs, in the light of the significant tele- 
vision history of the past decade. Let me 
touch briefly upon the highlights in terms 
of facts and figures about which there is 
little disagreement. 

Recall the familiar consequences of the 
Federal Communica*ions Commission’s 1952 
error in intermixing UHF broadcasting with 
VHF saturated areas. No single decision in 
the history of the Commission has proven 
so catastrophic, according to Commissioner 
Robert E. Lee. By forcing UHF stations 
which were then authorized for the first 
time to commence commercial broadcasting, 
to compete with VHF stations that had be- 
come solidly entrenched during the prior 
4-year “freeze” on station applications, the 
Commission virtually doomed this new 
method of broadcasting at its inception. The 
error was soon recognized, but as this com- 
mittee has reason to know, the Com- 
mission is still wrestling with the problem 
today. Obviously, the reason for the Com- 
mission's longstanding failure to provide an 
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effective remedy was its desire to avoid dis- 
locating profitable VHF stations, in whose 
shadow UHF stations could not survive. 

Some 5 years ago, the House Antitrust Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, had 
this to say in its report issued after a full 
dress inquiry into monopoly problems in 
the television broadcasting industry: 

“Although from the beginning the Com- 
mission laid down clear perspectives for a 
nationwide and competitive system and de- 
clared the wide use of the ultrahigh frequen- 
cies to be essential, for many years it not 
only failed to encourage the development 
of UHF broadcasting but, on the contrary, 
its every action and inaction—the 4-year 
freeze, the deadly intermixture provisions of 
the 1952 report and order, the failure to 
stimulate all-channel set manufacture, and 
the vacillation with respect to deintermix- 
ture further strengthened and entrenched 
VHF. The result is that in so-called inter- 
mixed areas, where UHF stations must com- 
pete with established VHF stations, they 
face an almost insuperable disadvantage. 

“The Commission has recently embarked 
on a long-range program looking to the 
possibility of shifting all or a major portion 
of television broadcasting to UHF, and also 
on an interim program of selective deinter- 
mixture on an area-by-area basis. The com- 
mittee believes that the Commission can, 
and must, remove this fundamental obstacle 
to the realization of congressional objectives 
for the broadcasting industry.” 

After taking cognizance of the alarming 
mortality rate suffered by UHF stations in 
the years following the inception of the Com- 
mission’s 1952 allocation plan and the enor- 
mous capital losses entailed in these station 
failures, the subcommittee concluded: 

“The disappearance of UHF broadcasting 
would mean more than financial loss to sta- 
tion licensees. It would frustrate the 
achievement of a nationwide and competi- 
tive television system for the foreseeable 
future. First, it would mean that the objec- 
tive of diverse, multiple-program sources in 
as Many communities as possible would 
have to be abandoned. For if television is 
limited to VHF there are simply too few 
available frequencies. Most American com- 
munities would have to give up the idea of 
ultimately having their own local television 
stations for the discussion of local problems, 
the dissemination of local news, and the de- 
velopment of local talent. 

“Second, the failure of UHF television 
would sound the death knell of educational 
television. Development of this new dimen- 
sion in education clearly depends upon the 
survival of UHF. 

“Third, the loss of UHF would mean still 
further concentration of power in the tele- 
vision industry by making it impossible for 
more than two truly nationwide networks to 
flourish The inadequacy of VHF alone to 
supply sufficient outlets for a fully developed 
system, which the Commission has repeat- 
edly reaffirmed, is graphically illustrated by 
the VHF assignments made in the allocation 
plan.” 

Consider that 5 years, marked by surging 
economic and population growth, have 
elapsed since these recommendations were 
advanced. Now, consider the progress re- 
port submitted in June of 1961 by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in re- 
sponse to the Antitrust Subcommittee’s 
request to be apprised of actions that have 
been and are being taken by the FCC to 
carry out the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions. The distinguished Chairman, Newton 
N. Minow, then but recently appointed, testi- 
fied on this score: 

“In recent years, as it has become clearly 
evident that UHF could not compete effec- 
tively in areas where there were multiple 


Since this report, a third nationwide net- 
work has entered the field with vigor. 
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VHF services, the Commission has devoted 
a considerable portion of its time and ef- 
forts to solution of the allocations problem. 
One by one we have been forced to narrow 
the alternative approaches, It is impos- 
sible, for example, to have a competitive 
television system adequate for the Nation’s 
growing needs in the commercial and edu- 
cational fields within the confines of 12 VHF 
channels. It becomes more evident as time 
goes by that, unless demand for UHF can 
be revived, our television system will have 
no room in which to grow. 

“The Commission is keenly aware of the 
problems such limitation creates. The ex- 
istence of monopolistic markets with one 
or two VHF stations; the lack of sufficient 
competitive outlets for a third network; in- 
ability to provide for the needs of an addi- 
tional network or the major nonnetwork 
program suppliers; the lack of outlets for 
local community expression; and scarcity of 
facilities for educational needs in the larger 
markets—these are serious indications of the 
shortcomings of a restricted television 
system.” 

I raise no question as to the good faith 
or good intentions of the Chairman of the 
FCC when he affirms that the Commission 
will continue to press for full UHF utiliza- 
tion and is hopeful that the future expan- 
sion in television broadcasting will, in time, 
move into the UHF band. However, apart 
from a reaffirmation of worthy objectives, 
the Commission’s status report is no more 
than a point-by-point reiteration of the 
Antitrust Subcommittee’s analysis and call 
to action which was issued in June of 1957. 
To emphasize in the year 1961 that the Com- 
mission is keenly aware of the problems in- 
volved is to suggest at the same time that 
little encouraging progress had been made 
toward their solution in the critical years 
gone by. I draw this parallel not to belabor 
past omissions or errors, but to underscore 
their clear lesson with respect to the future. 

In practical terms, what does a present- 
day inventory of the state of UHF broad- 
casting show? As this committee has been 
informed, some 100 UHF licensees in all have 
failed and gone off the air. The staggering 
losses incurred in both money and effort 
stand as an object lesson to others who 
would be tempted to risk their capital in 
such a venture. In 83 areas where one or 
more UHF stations once operated, their sig- 
nals are silent. Of these areas, 25 are now 
without any local station, including such 
cities as Allentown, Pa., Atlantic City, N.J., 
and Battle Creek, Mich. And as Commis- 
sioner Lee has informed this committee, in 
view of their competitive inequality, only 
in a few limited markets where VHF is cur- 
tailed or nonexistent is there any expect- 
ancy that the UHF stations can continue 
to operate much longer. 

Sixteen hundred out of over 2,200 televi- 
sion channel assignments made by the FCC 
remain unused. Significantly, over 1,400 
of these are in the UHF band. Indeed, only 
about 100 out of a total of over 1,500 UHF 
channel assignments—or about 7 percent— 
are currently in use, and 18 of these are edu- 
cational television stations. It is estimated, 
moreover, that of the some 55 million tele- 
vision sets now in use, only 9 million are 
equipped to receive UHF as well as VHF 
broadcasts. It should be added in this con- 
nection, that only 6 percent of the new sets 
produced in 1961 were equipped for UHF re- 
ception as compared with 20 percent of the 
new receivers manufactured in the year 
1953. 

This overall picture has not been visibly 
brightened by the results thus far of the 
Commission’s pursuit of selective deinter- 
mixture. Suffice it to say that this pro- 
gram—and I do not minimize its inherent 
difficulties—has in the past been attended by 
regulatory vacillation, procedural snarls, and 
intense opposition in certain quarters. 
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Since 1957, three areas in the entire Nation 
have emerged on an all-UHF basis as the re- 
sults of deintermixture, while eight major 
cases are presently lodged with the Commis- 
sion. While our Antitrust Subcommittee 
unanimously endorsed a more vigorous dein- 
termixture approach as a step in the right 
direction (at that time, the subcommittee 
had no other choice), this technique clearly 
holds no great promise as a long-range solu- 
tion nor does the Commission itself regard 
it in this light. 

In the same vein, I have, along with the 
other members of our Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee, long been on record as an advocate 
of legislation to promote all-channel re- 
ceiving sets, a measure which recently re- 
ceived the endorsement of the President in 
his message on “Protecting Consumer Inter- 
ests.” Certainly the FCC should be author- 
ized to prescribe the performance character- 
istics of all new television receivers shipped 
in interstate commerce to assure that they 
can receive both VHF and UHF signals. 
Granted, however, that the removal of re- 
ceiving set incompatibility would have con- 
stituted a long stride forward in the early 
days of UHF operation, today it will only 
lessen the heavy odds against UHF broad- 
casting. I note that the Chairman of the 
FCC, in advocating passage of the all-chan- 
nel bill, told the committee that its enact- 
ment would encourage UHF broadcasting and 
that time would start to run in its favor. 
However, Chairman Minow went on to warn: 

“We do not mean to imply that passage 


‘of the all-channel legislation will necessarily 


insure survival of all UHF stations now 
struggling against VHF competition. The 
question of whether a particular UHF station 
will survive will doubtless depend on a great 
many circumstances, particularly the eco- 
nomic viability of the station at the present 
time.” 

This brings me to my central thesis. We 
must, in my judgment, face up to the in- 
escapable fact that television today stands 
at the crossroads, where the choice is either 
to maintain the present allocation system 
and thus permanently freeze the status quo 
of 12 VHF channels—with the monopoly 
dangers and stifling of local expression in- 
herent in such stricture—or to shift to all 
UHF under a plan designed to minimize 
the transitional strain so that some 70 UHF 
channels may be utilized’ in the broader 
public interest. Here there is no easy mid- 
dle ground—as was the case when this coun- 
try launched its missile and space program 
when there was still enough leadtime to 
meet the Soviet threat. 

I believe further that, in view of the nega- 
tive position in this matter of a majority of 
the FCC, Congress must grasp the nettle. 
Our action or inaction on this issue in the 
coming months may go far toward fixing the 
pattern of the industry for a long time to 
come. 

To meet what I conceive to be no less than 
a crisis in the use of the radio spectrum, 
one of our invaluable natural resources, my 
bill provides for an orderly and gradual 
transition from VHF broadcasting to the: 
UHF band. While I am not wedded to the 
language of H.R. 10385, I believe that it does 
constitute a sound approach, worthy of the 
most careful and intensive study by this 
committee and by the Congress. 

Under my bill the FCC would grant no 
more VHF channel license assignments, and 
would promptly assign and grant a UHF 
frequency channel to each existing holder of 
a VHF license. Licensees would be author- 
ized immediately to broadcast simultane- 
ously over both bands. However, after 2 
years or after the expiration of a licensee’s 
present broadcast license, whichever occurs 
later, he would be required to broadcast on 
both the VHF and UHF frequencies. Finally, 
at the expiration of 6 years all VHF broad- 
casting would cease. The Commission would 
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be required, as far as possible, to restrict new 
assignments to the lower 40 channels in the 
UHF band, which are known to provide the 
best UHF reception. 8 

Beyond this, the Commission would be 
duty bound to inform the public at large 
that no existing receiving set would become 
obsolete by virtue of this enactment within 
6 years, but that at the expiration of that 
period VHF broadcasting would cease. 

H.R. 10385 would minimize the cost of re- 
conversion for the television viewing public, 
whose VHF sets would remain operational for 
6 years, the average life expectancy of a 
receiving set. It would also minimize the 
reconversion burden on broadcasters, by giv- 
ing them a 6-year period in which to con- 
vert to the UHF band. In this connection, 
the feasibility of a tandem or dual opera- 
tion on both VHF and UHF frequencies by 
the same station has been successfully dem- 
onstrated by a licensee in Fresno, Calif., who 
advantageously operated in this fashion for 
a period of 3 months under FCC authoriza- 
tion prior to converting to all UHP. 

I need hardly remind this committee that 
if the VHF band is vacated by the commer- 
cial broadcasters, it can be quickly absorbed 
by a host of other pressing and vital needs. 
The mobile radio services, as Commissioner 
Lee emphasized in his testimony, are being 
more and more tightly jammed into a narrow 
segment of the spectrum. This congestion, 
of course, makes for serious interference and 
disruption. An itemization of only a few 
of the nonbroadcast services, which require 
accommodation, shows at a glance their im- 
portance to the public welfare and economy: 
medical and biological telemetering; police 
and fire protection; and communication in 
such industries as forestry, heavy construc- 
tion, and electric and gas utilities. 

I think it fair to say that according to the 
present consensus in expert circles, UHP 
broadcasting has come of age from a tech- 
nical point of view. Because practical tele- 
casting began in the VHF band, the tech- 
nology of VHF broadcasting was bound to 
outstrip that of the younger UHF service in 
development. There is, however, good rea- 
son to believe that the gap is being, and will 
be, closed. 

To begin with, from the standpoint of 
the viewing audience there is little to choose 
between the propagation characteristics of 
the two methods of telecasting. In fact the 
Chairman of the FCC has, in the course of 
these hearings, stated that the Commission 
engineers regard UHF transmission as su- 
perior to VHF in some respects. The UHF 
picture on the receiving set is described as 
crisper or clearer because there is less man- 
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made electrical interference and cosmic noise 
in the UHF band; also, UHF telecasts are 
relatively free of disturbance by airplane 
flutter. Beyond this, there is less difficulty 
with ghosts in the UHF picture, because it is 
easier to construct highly directional re- 
ceiving antenna for UHF frequencies, 

As this committee knows, a unique and 
highly ingenious experiment is now going 
forward under FCC auspices in the complex 
surrounding Manhattan in New York City, 
calculated to obtain a precise comparison 
between the reception quality of UHF and 
VHF signals in a city cut through by artificial 
canyons like New York. To this end, a high- 
power UHF station, under the management 
of the city of New York, is broadcasting 
from a specially constructed antenna on the 
Empire State Building. The UHF programs 
transmitted for a part of the day duplicate 
those telecast by the VHF stations operating 
from the same tower. 

The returns thus far from viewer surveys 
that appear to be a model of objectivity, show 
that there is no significant difference be- 
tween the VHF and UHF signals within a 
25-mile radius of the Empire State Building. 
Of added interest is the fact that privately 
employed technicians who have been making 
@ like comparison of the two signals in what 
is perhaps the worst propagation area in 
the entire country—the lower two-thirds of 
Manhattan—have come forward with the 
same findings. These encouraging results, I 
might point out, not only affect my own dis- 
trict in Brooklyn, but I am told that good 
UHF reception has also been reported from 
the Holland Tunnel, in the event anyone 
wishes to set up housekeeping there. 

Furthermore, while I do not wish to pursue 
the matter at length here, perhaps too much 
has been made of the fact that the VHF 
signal has a greater range than UHP. As 
Commissioner Lee has pointed out, con- 
trary to popular conception, this difference 
does not result in greater service,” but 
rather “this increased range carries with it 
the potential of increased interference be- 
tween stations.” Again, according to Com- 
missioner Lee, with appropriate antenna 
heights and radiating systems, UHF stations 
would be able to serve viewers out to 44 
miles, a range which compares favorably 
with the same quality of service rendered 
by VHF stations in many areas and augurs 
well against any loss in service. 

Nor is the present estimate of UHF per- 
formance characteristics confined to the 
abstract or experimental realm. Successful 
UHF operations are familiar on a day-to-day 
basis to the citizen of such cities as Fort 
Wayne, South Bend and Elkhart, Ind.; Peoria, 
III.; Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, Pa.; Lima, 
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Zanesville and Youngstown, Ohio; Fresno, 
Calif.; Springfleld-Holyoke, Mass.; Yakima, 
Wash.; Lexington, Ky.; and Elmira, N.Y. 

So much for the technical side. On the 
human side, it is always the easier course to 
postpone a critical decision that will provoke 
resistance in some quarters, particularly 
when this procrastination can be ration- 
alized as mere judicious postponement. But 
as veteran members of the FCC have good 
reason to know, the passage of time without 
solution aggravates the ultimate impact of 
changes in regulatory direction. 

The acceleration of our economic expan- 
sion, consumer demands, population boom, 
and extra leisure time, which marks the 
decade of the sixties, has resulted in the ex- 
penditure of over a billion and a half dol- 
lars annually on advertising through the 
medium of television. What the increase 
will be in this figure a few years hence, I 
leave to the speculation of the market ana- 
lysts. One thing, however, is certain. Un- 
less a plan to convert to a UHF system— 
such as the graduated one I have outlined— 
is adopted reasonably soon, the entrenched 
elements that will unalterably oppose any 
switch from a VHF system will be well-nigh 
immovable. 

In summing up, I refer you to the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The failure of our television system stems 
from the failure of UHF broadcasting to de- 
velop as had been expected. Moreover, it is 
clear that unless it is to be the decision of 
the country to settle for the present limited 
systems, we have no place to go except into 
the development of the 70 UHF channels 
which are practically lying fallow.” ` 

These are not my words but those of the 
present Chairman of the FCC. 

Iam aware of no disagreement on the part 
of any of the Commissioners that the FCC 
has exhausted and found unavailing several 
alternative solutions seeking additional out- 
lets by the number of VHF chan- 
nels allocated for television broadcasting. 
To take one example, the Department of 
Defense has announced that it could not, in 
the national interest, relinquish any of its 
VHF space. In short, the door to VHF expan- 
sion is closed. 

But the vista of the broad UHF band is 
open. Clear statutory authority to convert 
to an all-UHF system at any time is pos- 
sessed by the FCC. However, six of the seven 
Commissioners have gone on record against 
adopting this solution for the present. It 
can, therefore, only be availed of through 
congressional mandate. I commend this 
course of action and the features-of my bill 
to this committee. The time for decision is 
now. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAV, Marcy 28, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

Rabbi Chaim U. Lipschitz, editor of 
the Jewish Press, Brooklyn, N.Y., offered 
the following prayer: 


With great love Thou lovest us, O Lord, 
our God, and with Thy great compas- 
sion Thou hast abundance of pity on us. 
O, our Father, our King, for the sake of 
our fathers who trusted in Thee, to whom 
Thou didst teach the statutes of life, so 
shalt Thou favor and teach us. O 
Father, who art a merciful Father, have 
compassion on us, we beseech Thee, and 
grant our hearts understanding, that we 
may comprehend, hear, learn, teach, ob- 
serve, perform, and establish all the 
learning of Thy law with love; and en- 


lighten our eyes in Thy law, and our 
hearts to love and fear Thy name, that 
we may not be abashed forevermore; 
for in Thy holy, great, and tremendous 
name we trust. We will be glad, and will 
rejoice in Thy salvation, when Thou 
bringest us with peace from the four 
corners of the earth and conductest us 
with uprightness, for Thou art the Al- 
mighty that workest salvation. 

Our God, and the God of our Fathers, 
be Thou with the mouths of the deputies 
of this worthy Senate of the United 
States who stand in Thy presence. 
Teach them what they shall say; in- 
struct them what they shall speak; an- 
swer their requests; and cause them to 
know how to glorify Thee. May they 
walk in the light of Thy countenance; 
may they bend their knees unto Thee, 
and with their mouth bless Thy people. 
O bless them altogether with the bless- 
ings of Thy mouth. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MAnsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 27, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bill and joint 
resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 10904. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 439. Joint resolution authorizing 
the State of Arizona to place in the Statu- 
ary Hall collection at the U.S. Capitol the 
statue of Eusebio Francisco Kino. 
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HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 


H.R. 10904. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

H.J. Res. 439. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the State of Arizona to place in the 
Statuary Hall collection at the U.S. Capitol 
the statue of Eusebio Francisco Kino; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, it was ordered that 
statements in connection with the 
morning hour be limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING, 
SENATE SESSION 


Upon request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Judiciary 
Subcommittee of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary were 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. SPARKMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Stockpiling of the Committee on 
Armed Services was authorized to sit 
during the session of the Senate today. 


REVIEW OF MEASURES RELATING 
TO BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, trans- 
mitting, for the information of the 
Senate, a report by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, reviewing the wide variety of 
measures undertaken by the adminis- 
tration to cope with the urgent balance- 
of-payments problem facing the United 
States, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and myself, 
I present, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution passed by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation to extend the benefits 
of library service to urban areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 1176 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
extend the benefits of library service to 
urban areas 


Whereas the educational needs of citizens 
of all ages is constantly increasing; and 

Whereas the need for a well-informed 
citizenry at the local, State, and National 
levels is a necessity in these days when the 
social, economic, and political structures of 
the society in which we live are becoming 
increasingly complex; and 

Whereas an educated population is the 
best guarantee of a free and progressive 
nation; and 

Whereas the success of the Library Serv- 
ices Act of 1956 and its 5-year extension 
has increased the facilities of library serv- 
ice in the rural areas, not only in increased 
book stock, more hours of service, and more 
staff and equipment, but also in increased 
local appropriations for these activities, to 
meet the educational, informational, and 
recreational needs of students and citizenry; 
and 

Whereas many libraries in urban areas 
of over 10,000 population are presently in- 
adequately financed, have insufficient or 
outdated book stock, and are inadequately 
housed and staffed; and 

Whereas a constantly increasing demand 
for service is being made on libraries which 
provide more adequate facilities, by patrons 
living outside their legitimate boundaries, 
causing a severe strain on the facilities and 
staffs of many urban libraries: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States enact legislation extending the bene- 
fits of library service to urban areas, in an 
endeavor to improve the facilities and staff 
for libraries in these urban areas, and to 
stimulate increased local financial support 
for urban libraries; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted forthwith by the 
secretary of state to the Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each of the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States, 
earnestly requesting that each use his best 
efforts to enact legislation which would 
carry out the purposes of this resolution. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CENTRAL 
COOPERATIVES, INC. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
was privileged to receive from Paul 
Brown, manager, member services de- 
partment of the Central Cooperatives, 
Inc., of Superior, Wis., a copy of the 
resolutions adopted at their 45th annual 
meeting. 

In scope, the resolutions cover a broad 
gamut of significant challenges. 

We recognize that touching upon im- 
portant topics, some of which are con- 
troversial, there are, of course, divergent 
views on them. 

Reflecting the interests of over 100,- 
000 families, however, these resolutions, 
I believe, deserve the consideration of 
Congress. I request unanimous con- 
sent to have several of the resolutions, 
relating to legislation, printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 2: YOUTH PROGRAM 


Whereas the youth of today will lead 
co-ops tomorrow; and 

Whereas CCI has a scholarship program as 
one method of developing interest of youth 
in cooperatives and in higher education: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That this scholarship program 
be continued; and be it further 

Resolved, That Central Cooperatives, Inc., 
member services department, be asked to 
study additional methods of developing the 
interest of young people in cooperatives, and 
that local cooperatives be asked to aid in 
this study; and be it further 

Resolved, That local co-ops be encouraged 
to send youth delegates to the CCI annual 
meeting, asking them to report back to the 
local association. 


RESOLUTION 3: CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Resolved, That we again emphasize our 
sympathy for the consumer, who is today be- 
wildered by deceptive packaging, the multi- 
tude of expensive drugs, the confusing rates 
of interest on borrowed money, and many 
other practices that are not what they seem 
to be at time of sale; and be it further 

Resolved, That we specifically support 
President Kennedy’s recent proposals to as- 
sure safe, effective drugs for the ailing, 
beauty aids that won't burn a lady's skin, 
TV sets that will get more channels, wider 
inspection to bar unwholesome meat from 
dinner tables, and a proposal he supports but 
hasn't worded yet—to simplify packaging 
with emphasis on truthful labeling. Also 
his plans for a Consumers’ Advisory Council. 

We further commend that our cooperative 
buyers see to it that in our Co-Op brand 
products we continue to present them with 
every degree of truth and honesty, in label- 
ing and advertising; and be it further 

Resolved, That we repeat our support for 
the Douglas truth-in-lending bill, still alive 
but under powerful attack. 


RESOLUTION 6: AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the continued success of our co- 
operatives depends not only on effective op- 
eration, but also on continued and in many 
cases improved economic health of commu- 
nities making up our service area: Be it 

Resolved, That we support and commend 
the Federal area redevelopment program to 
our communities, some of whom have not 
yet taken steps to take advantage of it; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge local cooperatives, 
wherever applicable, to take an active role 
in studying its possibilities, and in consider- 
ing other measures to revitalize their com- 
munities, 


RESOLUTION 8: MEDICARE 

Whereas a great part of the health care 
costs of older people is not being adequately 
met by private insurance; and 

Whereas a large number of people over 
age 65 have not the private means to cover 
those expenses; and 

Whereas legislation on the subject thus far 
enacted in Congress, establishing a means 
test to determine eligibility, does not pro- 
vide an equitable or sufficient solution to 
the problem: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this 45th annual meeting 
of Central Cooperatives, Inc., support appro- 
priate legislation which uses the social in- 
surance principle to provide health insurance 
to those eligible for Federal social security 
benefits; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we urge and support legis- 
lation that would also include health care 
benefits for all persons over 65 who are pres- 
ently excluded from social security benefits. 


RESOLUTIONS OF FARMERS UNION 
COOPERATIVE MARKETING AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at the 
48th annual stockholders meeting of the 
Farmers Union Cooperative Marketing 
Association, which was held in Kansas 
City, Mo., on March 14 and 15, resolu- 
tions were adopted regarding taxation 
and our farm programs. The delegates 
attending this meeting represented some 
100,000 Kansas farmers. 

The resolutions approved were the re- 
sult of a farm policy meeting which 
was held on February 27 and 28 in 
Topeka, Kans., for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the food and agriculture program 
for the 1960’s and other legislation that 
will affect farmers and agriculture. 

Principal topics under discussion at 
that meeting were land-use adjustment, 
agricultural trade development, market- 
ing orders, feed grains, wheat and dairy 
products. 

Following a general discussion of these 
various topics, a motion was duly made 
and seconded to approve the proposed 
food and agricultural program with 
amendments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions adopted at the Kansas City 
meeting be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 1 

Whereas a new tax bill reported out of 
the House Ways and Means Committee and 
ready for discussion on the floor of the 
House contains two things objectionable to 
cooperatives; namely (1) a withholding tax 
on cash, or noncash payments or allocations 
of co-op patronage; and (2) requirement 
that a cooperative could exclude or deduct 
net savings distributed to patrons pursuant 
to a preexisting contract in cash form with- 
out income tax liability, but could do so in 
noncash form only if there was a written 
consent on record with the co-op, signed by 
the patron, in which the latter agrees to 
take such noncash patronage allocation into 
account as income at face value: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That we can accept and work 
with the 20-percent withholding, at consid- 
erable inconvenience, extra work, and cost, 
but we do place ourselves on record as 
strongly opposing the section of this pro- 
posal that would require the consent of a 
patron and his signing to the fact that he 
would take this into his income for tax pur- 
poses. There is no other indication of other 
persons receiving wages or salary, commis- 
sions, or profits of any kind where they must 
agree in advance as to how they will treat 
paper reflecting values to which they may 
be entitled; be it further 

Resolved, That CMA shall provide the 
Members of Congress from Kansas the feel- 
ings of delegates to this stockholders con- 
vention, concerning the proposed bill, and 
that each co-op and each person attending 
this meeting shall write personal letters to 
his Congressman stating his objections to 
this consent provision. 
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RESOLUTION 2 


Whereas the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1962 is the first positive long-range farm 
program offered to Congress in 15 years seek- 
ing to democratically bring about a man- 
aged abundance, improve farm income and 
protect consumers’ food prices; and 

Whereas on February 27 and 29, 1962, farm 
policy representatives from local co-ops did 
meet at the Kansan Hotel in Topeka, Kans., 
to thoroughly review this proposed Agricul- 
ture Act; and 

Whereas this group did approve the act 
with amendments, observations, and rec- 
ommendations as stated in the following 
text representing the minutes of said meet- 
ing; Be it therefore 

Resolved, That at this annual stockhold- 
ers meeting of CMA members and delegates, 
they shall ratify the actions of this afore- 
mentioned meeting and approve with the 
attached recommendations as a part of the 
minutes of said meeting; be it further 

Resolved, That our Members of Congress 
shall be so notified of this action; be it 
further 

Resolved, That each local association and 
individual present at this meeting shall like- 
wise write to his Congressman; be it then 
further 

Resolved, That actions of this annual 
stockholders meeting shall be made avail- 
able to the Secretary of Agriculture, Orville 
L. Freeman. 


RESOLUTION 3 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture, Or- 
ville L. Freeman, has exercised sincere and 
tireless effort to formulate an agricultural 
program that will successfully give farmers 
an income and standard of living comparable 
to persons outside the agricultural commu- 
nity and living in the urban areas; and 

Whereas the Secretary has devoted much 
efforts to improving the image of agricul- 
ture and farmers in the minds of urban 
people: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That delegates attending this 
annual stockholders meeting of the Farmers 
Union Cooperative Marketing Association at 
Kansas City, Mo., on March 14 and 15, 1962 
do hereby pledge their support for his ac- 
tions to date and for his plans for a success- 
ful agricultural program in the 1960’s and 
thereafter. 


REPORT ENTITLED “GAMBLING AND 
ORGANIZED CRIME” (S. REPT. NO. 
1310) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I submit a report made to 
it by the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations entitled “Gambling and 
Organized Crime.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the report, with illustra- 
tions, be printed. 

This report, Mr. President, is based on 
evidence developed by the subcommittee 
during 10 days of public hearings held 
in August and September of 1961. These 
were the initial public hearings held by 
the subcommittee under new authority 
conferred upon the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations by section 5 of Sen- 
ate Resolution 69, 87th Congress, 
Ist session. Under section 5, the com- 
mittee was directed to investigate syn- 
dicated crime operating interstate and 
to study the adequacy of Federal laws 
to prevent such operation of syndicated 
crime. 
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Mr. President, preliminary informa- 
tion which came to the attention of the 
subcommittee indicated that illicit 
gambling was the chief source of revenue 
for organized crime. Although esti- 
mates of the revenue obtained through 
illicit gambling vary, it is generally 
agreed that the flow of money to book- 
makers taking bets on horseraces and 
sporting events totals billions of dollars 
annually. 

According to the Attorney General, 
while testifying before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee in June of 1961, the 
Department of Justice has determined 
that the huge profits from illegal gam- 
bling were the primary source of funds 
to finance the activities of organized 
crime. 

Under the circumstances, it would ap- 
pear that one of the most effective ways 
of combating organized crime would be 
through Federal legislation or other ap- 
propriate action under existing Federal 
machinery aimed at the curtailment of 
illicit gambling. It was for this reason 
that the subcommittee decided that, in 
its initial hearing under this new au- 
thority, attention would be focused on 
gambling. 

Mr. President, the evidence at these 
hearings served to emphasize, among 
other things, one matter of particular 
significance. There are two informa- 
tional services; namely, the horserace 
wire services and the so-called handicap 
or line service, which are absolutely in- 
dispensable to professional gambling. 

The horserace wire service is a nation- 
wide service through which race results 
and related information are illegally and 
surreptitiously secured from race tracks 
and, thereafter, flashed to bookmakers 
and professional gamblers throughout 
the country through a loosely confeder- 
ated, but nevertheless, well-organized 
and effective telephonic network. 

The handicap service, or line, is one 
which provides handicap information or 
point spreads as related to sports events 
other than horseracing, particularly 
basketball, football, and baseball. The 
subcommittee found that there were 
three principal handicap services in the 
United States. It further found that the 
ultimate line or point spreads, as estab- 
lished by the Nation’s principal handi- 
cap services, were not based, as one 
might expect, on the relative ability of 
competing teams, but rather upon na- 
tional betting trends. These trends are 
determined through regular telephonic 
consultation, with the biggest profes- 
sional layoff bettors in the country. 
Thus, a point spread favorable to pro- 
fessional gamblers at the expense of the 
general public is established. 

The subcommittee concluded that if 
steps were taken to effectively disrupt 
the free flow of information between 
these services and the professional gam- 
blers, a severe, if not mortal, blow would 
have been dealt to organized gambling. 
Certain recommendations aimed at this 
“Achilles heel” were made. 

We have recommended the strength- 
ening of Public Law 87-216, one of the 
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several laws aimed at professional gam- 
blers and recommended by the Attorney 
General, which were passed in Septem- 
ber of 1961 following the subcommittee 
hearings. This law is directed at those 
engaged in the business of betting or 
wagering. It is most doubtful that it 
would be applicable to the wire services 
which were the subject of the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation, since they are not 
engaged in the business of betting or 
wagering, but rather in the business of 
providing a service to professional gam- 
blers. I am, therefore, offering a bill 
amending title 18, section 1084 which I 
believe will accomplish this purpose. 

Mr. President, the evidence received 
at the Subcommittee hearings forceably 
demonstrated the complete dependence 
of the profesisonal gambler on one in- 
strument; namely, the telephone. The 
importance of the telephone is empha- 
sized by the two services indispensable 
to gamblers which I have just discussed. 
Furthermore, we found that professional 
gamblers were extremely interested in a 
new telephone service now available, 
known as the wide area telephone serv- 
ice. In providing this service, telephone 
compar‘es do not maintain records of 
long distance telephone calls. The pro- 
fessional gambler is well aware of the 
fact that long distance telephone records 
are of extreme value to law enforcement 
officials in the investigation of and pros- 
ecution of illicit gambling. 

With a view of precluding such an ad- 
vantage from falling into the hands of 
the professional gambler, the subcom- 
mittee has recommended that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, under 
its regulatory powers, consider requiring 
telephone companies to provide law en- 
forcement officials with the identity of 
persons or organizations subscribing to 
wide area telephone service and upon 
request to provide such officials with rec- 
ords of long distance calls of specified 
subscribers. 

Another illustration of the importance 
of the telephone to professional gamblers 
related to a device sometimes referred to 
as a parasite, which when attached to a 
telephone would not only permit unre- 
corded long distance calls, but also would 
permit the user to make long distance 
calls without charge, thus defrauding 
the telephone company of revenue and 
the Federal Government of taxes on such 
calls. During the public hearings it was 
disclosed that the inventor of this device 
was being financed in the manufacture 
thereof by a professional gambler. It 
was evident that plans were underway to 
distribute the device in quantity to 
gamblers throughout the country. 

Accordingly, the subcommittee has 
recommended that Congress amend the 
penalty provisions of the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934 by adding crim- 
inal penalities for the unauthorized 
attachment of foreign devices to tele- 
phone equipment or facilities, 

Mr. President, experienced and dedi- 
cated law enforcement officials at Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels have 
consistently stated that organized crime 
in the United States cannot be effec- 
tively combated without the right to 
intercept telephonic communications. 
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The dependence of racketeers and gam- 
blers on the telephone to accomplish 
their illegal objectives permits no other 
reasonable conclusion. It is inconceiv- 
able that such use of the telept.one with 
impunity should be permitted. Unfortu- 
nately, that is the current status of our 
law. Under the circumstances there is 
an urgent need for corrective Federal 
legislation. 

In this area the subcommittee recom- 
mended that at the earliest possible date 
Congress enact legislation which would 
permit, under appropriate safeguards, 
the interception of wire communications 
and the introduction of the contents of 
such interception in the prosecution of 
certain criminal violations at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels. The sub- 
committee further recommends that the 
interception of wire communications by 
unauthorized persons be made unlawful. 

In another area the subcommittee 
recommended that Congress enact ap- 
propriate legislation which would pro- 
hibit the sale and distribution in inter- 
state commerce of crooked gambling 
equipment. As disclosed by the sub- 
committee hearing, some 20 firms in the 
United States are engaged in this very 
practice. 

Finally, Mr. President, in an area of 
particular concern to this subcommittee, 
evidence was received on corruption 
which is the inevitable byproduct of il- 
licit gambling. In this connection one 
witness; namely, Michael Bruce, a 20- 
year-old halfback at the University of 
Oregon, identified Frank Rosenthal, a 
nationally important professional gam- 
bler and handicapper, as an individual 
who attempted to bribe Bruce to throw 
the Oregon-Michigan football game of 
1960. 

This is not an isolated instance of the 
corruption of college athletes, as indi- 
cated by a series of criminal cases cur- 
rently being prosecuted by the district 
attorney of New York County. These 
cases reveal widespread interstate ram- 
ifications suggesting the need for Fed- 
eral legislation. I am hopeful that the 
subcommittee will have further hearings 
on this subject whereby we will be in a 
better position to make specific recom- 
mendations to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Arkansas. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 3077. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of the Bradley Lake project in the 
State of Alaska for the generation of hydro- 
electric power; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3078. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elly 
Hoffmeister; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 3079. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Johar 
Bechar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3080. A bill to amend chapter 35 of title 
38, United States Code, in order to afford 
educational assistance in certain cases be- 
yond the age limitations prescribed in such 
chapter; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 3081. A bill to prohibit the use of wire 
communication facilities for the purpose of 
disseminating results of sporting events; 

S. 3082. A bill granting a renewal of 
patent No. 54,296 relating to the badge of 
the American Legion; 

S. 3083. A bill granting a renewal of pat- 
ent No. 55,398 relating to the badge of the 
American Legion Auxiliary; and 

S. 3084. A bill granting a renewal of pat- 
ent No. 92,187 relating to the badge of the 
Sons of the American Legion; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 3085. A bill for the relief of Paul Huy- 
gelen and Luba A. Huygelen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, Mr, HARTKE, Mr. Sire of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Bratt, and Mr. 


Provuty): 

S. 3086. A bill to provide for a reduction 
in the workweek of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S. 3087. A bill to increase annuities under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act; to equalize 
increases in annuity for certain employees 
retired before October 1, 1956, with annuities 
of other employees; to increase annuities 
whenever there is a general adjustment of 
salaries or the formulae for computing an- 
nuities of retiring employees is generally 
liberalized; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mrs, NEUBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 3088. A bill to provide for the humane 
treatment of animals used in experiments 
and tests by recipients of grants from the 
United States and by agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the U.S. Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


RESOLUTION 

PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ENTITLED “COM- 
MUNIST THREAT TO THE UNITED 
STATES THROUGH THE CARIB- 
BEAN” 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 321); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for use 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, two 
thousand additional copies each of parts 3 
and 12 and three thousand additional 
copies each of parts 9 and 10 of hearings 
by the Internal Security Subcommittee dur- 
ing 1960 and 1961, entitled “Communist 


Threat to the United States Through the 
Caribbean.“ 


BRADLEY LAKE HYDRO PROJECT 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to author- 
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ize the construction of the Bradley Lake 
project in the State of Alaska for the 
generation of hydroelectric power. 

If enacted, this project would make a 
great step forward for the State of 
Alaska since, if constructed, it would 
be the first federally financed hydroelec- 
trie project in Alaska since the Eklutna 
project was completed near Anchorage 
about a decade ago and the second such 
project in all of Alaska. 

This may be a surprising statement, 
but it is true. More surprising is the fact 
that this would be the very first hydro 
project in the entire State of Alaska to 
be built by the Corps of Engineers. 

The Corps of Engineers has estimated 
at least 13,250,000 kilowatts of prime 
power could potentially be made avail- 
able through the development of all hy- 
droelectric potential sites in Alaska. 

We hope that the proposal for the de- 
velopment of the Bradley Lake project 
will be but one of a series of steps taken 
by the Congress to develop this great 
potential. Others such as Snettisham 
in southeastern Alaska, to supply power 
to the Juneau-Douglas area, are no less 
needed. 

The Bradley Lake hydroelectric proj- 
ect is proposed for construction on the 
oil producing Kenai Peninsula, the fast- 
est growing area of Alaska. Like many 
other parts of Alaska, it needs the de- 
velopment of the lowest cost power in 
the shortest possible time. Throughout 
Alaska serious power shortages are im- 
minent and action to forestall them is 
essential. 

The Corps of Engineers estimates that 
the cost of the Bradley Lake project will 
be $45,750,000 for construction and 
$258,000 annually for operation and 
maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio. is 
1.7. The Corps estimates that the bene- 
fits creditable to the project would be 
$3,232,000 annually, based on the cost 
of publicly financed, non-Federal, steam 
power. The power plant constructed 
would have a capacity of 64,000 kilo- 
watts, with a cost at the bus bar of ap- 
proximately 7 mills. 

I appreciate that it is quite unusual 
to introduce authorizing legislation be- 
fore the report of the Corps of Engineers 
has cleared the Bureau of the Budget 
and been transmitted to the Congress. 
I have been in touch with the Bureau of 
the Budget and have been assured that 
this project is having their earnest at- 
tention. In an effort to speed congres- 
sional consideration of this matter and 
in the hope that the committees of both 
Houses might even be able to schedule 
hearings on this bill as early as this 
summer, I am anticipating the action by 
the Bureau of the Budget and introduc- 
ing this authorizing legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the report and recommendations 
of Lt. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief of Engi- 
neers, to the Secretary of the Army 
dated March 31, 1961, giving full details 
concerning the Bradley Lake project. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and without objection, the report and 
recommendations will be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 3077) to authorize the con- 
struction of the Bradley Lake project in 
the State of Alaska for the generation 
of hydroelectric power, introduced by 
Mr. Gruentnc (for himself and Mr. 
BarTLETT), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

The report and recommendations pre- 
sented by Mr. GRUENING are as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1961. 
ENGOCW-P. 
Subject: Bradley Lake, Cook Inlet, Alaska. 
To: The Secretary of the Army. 


1, I submit for transmission to Congress 
my interim report with accompanying papers 
on a survey of Bradley Lake, Alaska, with a 
view to determining the advisability of 
improvements in the interest of navigation, 
flood control, hydroelectric power, and re- 
lated water uses, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act, approved June 30, 1948. It pre- 
sents a plan for the development of hydro- 
electric power in the Cook Inlet area. A 
final report under the authorization will be 
submitted at a later date. The power 
potential in the Knik River Basin, Cook 
Inlet, will be studied further under separate 
authority. 

2. Cook Inlet, extending 150 miles north- 
easterly from the Gulf of Alaska, drains 
about 37,000 square miles in south-central 
Alaska containing nearly one-half of the 
population of the State. Northern half 
of the basin, bordered by the ice flelds of the 
Alaska Range, is drained by the Susitna 
River and its tributaries. The Kenai 
Peninsula, in the southeast, is bounded on 
the south and east by the Kenai Mountains 
and on the west and north by Cook Inlet and 
its eastward extension, Turnagain Arm. The 
peninsula contains important petroleum, 
hydroelectric, and agricultural resources, 
commercial fishing activities, and recrea- 
tional opportunities. The area northeast of 
Anchorage, near the head of Cook Inlet, is 
drained by the Matanuska River and 
Knik Arm, a 30-mile northeastern extension 
of Cook Inlet. This area contains important 
coal fields and the largest agricultural de- 
velopment in the State. The remaining area 
bordering Co vk Inlet is drained by numerous 
small streams, many of which head in the 
extensive ice fields and glaciers found at 
higher elevations throughout the basin. 
These streams are characterized in their 
upper reaches by steep gradients, high 
velocities, and usually by large suspended 
and bed loads. The glaciers store pre- 
cipitation and augment late summer flows. 
The climate within the basin varies widely 
and is strongly infiuenced by elevation. 
Temperatures range from 60° to 92°, Pre- 
cipitation, generally light along the coast 
and heavy in the mountainous areas, ranges 
from 5 to probably 100 inches annually. 
Bradley River Basin contains about 75 square 
miles of uninhabited area in the southern 
portion of the Kenai Peninsula. Bradley 
River rises in the Kachemak Glacier, a por- 
tion of the extensive Harding ice field ex- 


tending about 80 miles along the crest of the 


Kenai Mountains. It drains westerly 
through braided channels in a flat valley to 
Bradley Lake and thence drops over 1,000 feet 
in about 4 miles to tidewater at the head of 
Kachemak Bay 25 miles northeast of the 
town of Homer, Alaska. About 30 percent 
of the drainage area above Bradley Lake is 
covered by glaciers at elevations ranging 
from 1,400 to 5,000 feet above sea level. In 
the 2-year period of record, the runoff from 
Bradley Lake has been 73 and 122 inches, an 
average of 98 inches, annually. 

3. The population of Alaska, having in- 
creased from about 129,000 in 1950 to about 
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230,000 in 1960, is expected to grow at a 
rate of about 3 percent per year. In 1960 
the greater Anchorage area had a population 
of about 100,000. Other communities in the 
basin are relatively small. The population 
of Anchorage has increased about 315 per- 
cent during the last 10 years. On a per 
capita basis, power consumption in the 
Anchorage area is less than one-half of the 
rest of the United States, due principally 
to the small industrial use, The existing 
power generating capacity in the basin— 
excluding military plant—totals about 57,000 
kilowatts of which 30,000 kilowatts are pro- 
vided by the Eklutna hydroelectric develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
about 14,500 kilowatts by the Anchorage 
thermalelectric plant of the Chugach Elec- 
tric Association, Inc., a Rural Electrification 
Administration cooperative. Small load cen- 
ters on the Kenai Peninsula are supplied 
by internal combustion generation. Civilian 
electric energy consumption in Alaska in- 
creased an average of 14 percent annually 
during the period 1950 to 1957 as compared 
with 9.5 percent annually in the rest of the 
continental United States. Future civilian 
energy requirements in the Anchorage and 
Kenai Peninsula areas are expected to reach 
about 1 billion kilowatt hours in 1980 and 
to require the installation of about 150,000 
kilowatts of additional generating capacity. 

4, The district engineer finds, from studies 
of potential developments totaling in ex- 
cess of 1 million kilowatts of prime power, 
that the most economical development, suit- 
ably sized for the immediate needs of the 
basin, would be at Bradley Lake. He pro- 
poses a dam at the outlet of the lake, to 
raise its elevation about 100 feet, and a 
powerplant, with 64,000 kilowatts of in- 
stalled capacity,on Kachemak Bay. He esti- 
mates the first cost of this improvement at 
$45,800,000, including $50,000 for preauthori- 
zation studies, and the annual charges at 
$1,957,000, including $258,000 for operation 
and maintenance. After reductions for the 
cost of transmission to the Anchorage and 
Homer load centers, he evaluates the bene- 
fits creditable to the project at $3,232,000 
annually based on the cost of publicly fi- 
nanced, non-Federal, steampower. The 
benefit-cost ratio is 1.7. Based upon a Fed- 
eral Power Commission estimate of a short- 
age of about 20,000 kilowatts of power in 
the area by 1965, and 50,000 by 1970, and 
the high cost of alternative thermalelectric 
power, he concludes that the Bradley Lake 
development would provide the most satis- 
factory means of alleviating the impending 
power shortage. He recommends authoriza- 
tion of the Bradley Lake project at an 
estimated Federal cost of $45,750,000 for 
construction and $258,000 annually for 
operation and maintenance. The division 
engineer concurs. 

5. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors finds that the proposed improve- 
ment is needed and economically justified 
to alleviate the impending power shortage 
in the Anchorage area. The board recom- 
mends the improvements substantially as ` 
planned by the reporting officers. 

6. After due consideration of these re- 
ports, I concur in the views and recom- 
mendations of the Board. Therefore, I 
recommend the construction of a dam and 
reservoir at Bradley Lake, with a power- 
generating plant on Kachemak Bay, and 
appurtenant pover facilities; generally in 
accordance with the plans of the district 
engineer and with such modifications there- 
of as in the discretion of the Chief of Engi- 
neers may be advisable; at an estimated cost 
to the United States of $45,750,000 for con- 
struction, and $258,000 annually for opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

E. C. ITSCHNER, 
Lieutenant General, USA, 
Chief of Engineers. 
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AMENDMENT TO HORSERACE WIRE 
SERVICE BILL 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, for 
some time the existence of an organized 
network of crime has absorbed the at- 
tention of the Congress and particularly 
of the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations to which the subject was as- 
signed. The efforts of the Congress to 
contain organized crime led to the enact- 
ment in September of 1961 of Public Law 
87-216. This law prohibits anyone who 
is engaged in the business of betting or 
wagering from using a wire communica- 
tion facility for transmitting in inter- 
state commerce bets and wagers or in- 
formation relating thereto. 

This law was passed because of infor- 
mation which is now public knowledge 
that gambling sustains a major segment 
of organized crime. Almost half of the 
gambling in this country revolves around 
betting on the results of horseraces. 

The hearings before this subcommittee 
last year revealed the fact that off-the- 
track bets placed with bookmakers prob- 
ably involve 10 times as much money as 
the legally authorized betting at the 
track. Except in Nevada, all off-the- 
track betting is illegal. The bookmakers 
who handle this multimillion-dollar op- 
eration are dependent completely upon 
up-to-the-minute information furnished 
them by the wire services. 

Public Law 87-216 was passed to with- 
hold from these bookmakers the services 
of these wire networks. Our hearings 
demonstrated that the bookmakers 
themselves do not operate the wire serv- 
ices. They demonstrated that in this 
highly organized field the operation of 
a wire service is a complete area of ac- 
tivity in itself. Public Law 87-216 is 
deficient now in that it would prohibit 
only wire services operated by those en- 
gaged in the business of betting. I am 
proposing an amendment to this legisla- 
tion which, if enacted into law, will also 
prohibit the operation of a wire service 
for the purpose of disseminating infor- 
mation to places where off-the-track bet- 
ting is not authorized by State law. 

Mr. President, I introduce this bill, for 
appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3081) to prohibit the use 
of wire communication facilities for the 
purpose of disseminating results of sport- 
ing events, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RENEWAL OF PATENTS OF CERTAIN 
AMERICAN LEGION BADGES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, 
three bills on behalf of the American 
Legion. These bills have to do with re- 
newals of patents relating to the badges 
of. the American Legion. The first bill 
is for the renewal of patent No. 54,296, 
relating to the badge of the American 
Legion itself. This badge was first 
granted a design patent on December 9, 
1919, and has been renewed every 14 
years since that date. This measure is 
a simple additional renewal and exten- 
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sion for a period of 14 years from and 
after the date of approval of this bill. 

The second bill offered is for the re- 
newal of patent No. 55,398, relating to 
the badge of the American Legion Aux- 
jliary. A design patent was granted on 
this badge on June 1, 1920, and has been 
renewed every 14 years since that date. 
This bill is also a simple additional re- 
newal and extension for a period of 14 
years of the design patent of this badge 
from and after the date of approval of 
this bill. 

The third bill is for the renewal of 
patent No. 92,187, relating to the badge 
of the Sons of the American Legion. A 
design patent was granted on this badge 
commencing on May 8, 1934, and has 
been granted the statutory 14-year re- 
newal. The instant measure is likewise 
a simple renewal and extension for a 
period of 14 years from and after the 
date of approval of this bill. 

Some 50 years ago the Congress started 
the practice of extending the statutory 
protection periodically for symbols and 
badges of this and kindred organiza- 
tions. There is no ascertainable public 
policy against them per se, or for their 
renewal or extension; whereas, on the 
contrary. there is a definite public policy 
encouraging these patriotic groups by 
legislation which secures to them their 
identifying marks against the encroach- 
ment of charlatans and infringers. 

I trust that these three bills will be 
acted on at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, inasmuch as within a year’s pe- 
riod of time the present patents will ex- 
pire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN, were received, read twice by their 
titles, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 

S. 3082. A bill granting a renewal of patent 
No. 54,296 relating to the badge of the 
American Legion; 

S. 3083. A bill granting a renewal of patent 
No. 55,398 relating to the badge of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary; and 

S. 3084. A bill granting a renewal of patent 
No. 92,187 relating to the badge of the Sons 
of the American Legion. 


ANNUITY INCREASES FOR RETIRED 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to provide much-needed annuity in- 
creases for retired Federal employees 
and their survivors. 

Under the terms of my bill immediate 
annuity increases would be provided in 
the amount of 20 percent of such an- 
nuity for the first $1,000 and 10 percent 
for the annuity above $1,000. Similar 
increases would be provided for survi- 
vor annuities. Previous restrictions on 
annuity increases voted by Congress in 
1952 and 1955 would be eliminated. 

Equally important, my bill provides 
for automatic machinery for increasing 
annuities in the future whenever pay 
raises are granted to active Federal em- 
ployees, or whenever the formula for 
computing annuities for retired persons 
generally is liberalized. This is a much- 
needed step. 
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In 1960, for example, Congress voted 
over Presidential veto much- needed pay 
increases for Federal employees aver- 
aging 74 percent. No similar increase 
was voted to retired Federal employees. 
This was a grievous oversight, for the 
high cost of living affects active and re- 
tired employees alike. 

Mr. President, I regret. to report that 
there have been no increases in annuity 
benefits for those retired in 1957 or later. 

In 1956 revisions of the retirement pro- 
gram, the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee stated in its report 
dated April 18, 1956: 

Failure of Government to keep pace with 
industry in retirement matters has been giv- 
en as one of the reasons why it has become 
so difficult to attract scientists, engineers, 
doctors, nurses, and other types of profes- 
sional and skilled personnel needed to staff 
and efficiently and economically perform a 
multitude of Federal services. 


I think it is essential that annuity in- 
creases be related to salary increases, so 
that those who devote a lifetime career 
to Government service might have some 
real measure of economic security upon 
their retirement. 

I would like to commend the National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees 
for the fine work this organization is 
doing in behalf of all retired Federal 
employees, and the excellent pamphlet 
the association has recently issued en- 
titled “The High Cost of Retiring From 
Government,” by Albert M. Dixon. 

Mr. President, it is my sincere hope 
that Congress will give prompt and fa- 
vorable consideration to much-needed 
legislation to increase annuity benefits 
for retired Federal employees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3087) to increase annuities 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act; 
to equalize increases in annuity for cer- 
tain employees retired before October 
1, 1956, with annuities of other em- 
ployees; to increase annuities whenever 
there is a general adjustment of salaries 
or the formulas for computing annuities 
of retiring employees is generally liberal- 
ized, introduced by Mrs. NEUBERGER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK, 
UTAH—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BENNETT submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, proposed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], to the bill 
(S. 2387) to provide for establishment of 
the Canyonlands National Park in the 
State of Utah, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PURCHASE OF UNITED NATIONS 
BONDS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I submit an amendment to the bill which 
now is the unfinished business—Senate 
bill 2768. The amendment will tie the 
authorization we shall give if the com- 
mittee bill is passed to the United Na- 
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tions bond issue. As I understand, at 
the present time it is proposed that we 
authorize the purchase of bonds of the 
United Nations, but without any identi- 
fication of the bonds we would buy or the 
terms and conditions set forth by the 
Assembly. Therefore, I submit this 
amendment to the bill; and I ask that the 
amendment be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (S. 2768) to pro- 
mote the foreign policy of the United 
States by authorizing the purchase of 
United Nations bonds and the appropria- 
tion of funds therefor. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be printed, 
and be printed in the Rrcorp, and lie on 
the table. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was received, ordered to be printed, 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 

“Src. 4. In order to encourage preserva- 
tion of the financial solvency of the United 
Nations which is being threatened by the 
failure of some member nations to pay cur- 
rently their assessments and/or contribu- 
tions to the United Nations, no assistance 
shall be furnished under the provisions of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (other 
than supporting assistance under chapter 4 
of part I, assistance from the contingency 
fund established under chapter 5 of part I, 
and military assistance under chapter 2 of 
part II), or any other law authorizing assist- 
ance to foreign countries (other than mili- 
tary assistance, supporting assistance, or as- 
sistance from the President’s contingency 
fund), to the government of any nation 
which is more than one year in arrears in Its 
payment of any assessment by the United 
Nations for its regular budget or for peace 
and security operations, unless the President 
determines that such government has given 
reasonable assurance of paying (independ- 
ently of such assistance) all such arrearages 
and placing its payments of such assess- 
ments on a current basis, or determines that 
such government, by reason of unusual and 
exceptional circumstances, is economically 
unable to give such assurance.” 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1963—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 10526) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments, the Executive Office of 
the President, and certain independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO 
TREASURY AND POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT BILL 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submit- 

ted the following notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
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in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (HR. 10526), 
making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, the Executive Of- 
fice of the President, and certain independ- 
ent agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment; namely: On page 18, after 
line 18: 
“GENERAL PROVISION 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act, or of the funds 
available for expenditure by any individual, 
corporation, or agency included in this or 
any other Act, shall be used for publicity 
or propaganda purposes designed to support 
or defeat legislation pending before Con- 


gress. 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act, or of the funds 
available for expenditure by any individual, 
corporation, or agency included in this or 
any other Act, shall be used to pay the sal- 
ary of any civil service employee who ap- 
pears before public groups for the purpose 
of supporting or opposing the Administra- 
tion’s position on pending legislation; but 
this shall not prevent officers or employees 
of the United States or of its departments 
or agencies from communicating to Mem- 
bers of Congress on the request of any 
Member or to Congress, through the proper 
official channels, requests for legislation or 
appropriations which they deem necessary 
for the efficient conduct of the public 
business.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware also sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 10526, 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submitted 
the following notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 10526) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: On page 18, after 
line 18: 

“GENERAL PROVISION 


“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act, or of the funds available for 
expenditure by any individual, corporation, 
or agency included in this Act, shall be used 
for publicity or propaganda purposes de- 
signed to support or defeat legislation pend- 
ing before Congress. 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act, or of the funds available for 
expenditure by any individual, corporation, 
or agency included in this Act, shall be used 
to pay the salary of any civil service employee 
who appears before public groups for the 
purpose of supporting or opposing the Ad- 
ministration’s position on pending legisla- 
tion; but this shall not prevent officers or 
employees of the United States or of its de- 
partments or agencies from communicating 
to Members of Congress on the request of 
any Member or to Congress, through the 
proper official channels, requests for legisla- 
tion or appropriations which they deem nec- 
essary for the efficient conduct of the public 
business.” 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware also sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 10526, 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


AMENDMENT OF ACT ESTABLISH- 
ING CODE OF LAW FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—INDEF- 
INITE POSTPONEMENT OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 347, S. 1380, to amend section 
801 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approyed March 3, 1901, be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE AU- 
THORITY—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
February 26, 1962, on behalf of Senators 
MORSE, YARBOROUGH, GORE, and myself, 
I introduced S. 2890, a bill to establish a 
Government owned and controlled Com- 
munications Satellite Authority. 

Since that time, Senators BURDICK, 
GRUENING, and NEUBERGER have asked 
me to join in cosponsorship of the bill. 
I am pleased and honored by their re- 
quest and I ask unanimous consent that 
their names be added as cosponsors and 
printed on the bill at its next printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1952—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 21, 1962, the names of 
Senators WILLIAMS of New Jersey, SCOTT, 
Dopp, Fonc, BUSH, MCCARTHY, PASTORE, 
Situ of Massachusetts, Youne of Ohio, 
Moss, MUSKIE, ENGLE, MORSE, and Case 
of New Jersey were added as additional 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 3043) to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
introduced by Mr. Hart (for himself and 
other Senators) on March 21, 1962. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS AND MIS- 
INTERPRETATION OF ENCYCLICAL 
OF POPE JOHN 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Congress to an attempt that is being 
made throughout our Nation to make 
questionable capital in the name of the 
so-called right-to-work laws of the en- 
cyclical of Pope John, “Mater et 
Magistra,” by a misinterpretation of the 
wording and true meaning of the papal 
message. 
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It has come to my attention that an 
organization that calls itself the National 
Right-To-Work Committee has published 
a pamphlet which states that Pope John, 
in his encyclical, supports enactment of 
these antilabor right-to-work laws in 
the United States. 

The contents of the National Right- 
To-Work Committee’s pamphlet have 
been described as a misinterpretation of 
Pope John’s encyclical by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor George G. Higgins, 
director of the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, which is the secretariat for the 
Administrative Board of American Bish- 
ops, and by most other interpreters of 
Catholic opinion in the United States. 

The pamphlet has been issued over the 
name of a Jesuit priest, who in the past 
has been a special pleader for these anti- 
labor laws, but who, as such, is virtually 
a lone figure among the overwhelming 
majority of Catholic commentators and 
moralists who oppose the so-called right- 
to-work laws. 

The Right-To-Work Committee would 
like us to believe that Pope John came 
down squarely on the side of the right- 
to-work principle, when the contrary 
fact is that His Holiness, in his message 
urged that we go much farther than we 
have gone in stabilizing labor-manage- 
ment relations by having employees 
share in ownership and profits and by 
being given a voice in determining the 
policies of industry. 

This pamphlet is being distributed by 
the Right-To-Work Committee to every 
Catholic priest in the United States, and 
by the tens of thousands to the Catholic 
laity in many of our States, with the ob- 
jective of seeking to gain support, on a 
false premise, for enactment of these 
laws that seek to destroy collective bar- 
gaining, the union shop, and organized 
labor. 

I am concerned about this, and I am 
sure that many of my colleagues will be 
concerned, because this action goes far 
beyond the realm of an academic and 
philosophic controversy among inter- 
preters of Catholic Church opinion. This 
is of concern to many millions in our 
Nation whose livelihood is threatened by 
these right-to-work drives. It is of con- 
cern because this pamphlet is a mani- 
festation of the heavily financed, high- 
pressure propaganda machine that is at 
work nationally in seeking to force en- 
actment of these dangerous and unwise 
laws in my home State of Montana and 
in many of our other States. 

The extent of this menace to the pub- 
lic welfare is evident from the fact that 
the National Right-To-Work Committee, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
many ultraright groups, including the 
John Birch Society, have mounted re- 
newed right-to-work-law drives with 
great frenzy in many of our States. In 
my own State, the Montana Chamber of 
Commerce has boasted that it will elect 
a majority of members representing re- 
actionary business management to the 
legislature, with the objective of enact- 
ing a right-to-work law in the next ses- 
sion. In Wyoming, a group of indus- 
trialists and food processors organized 
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in February to hand pick right-to-work 
supporters for election to the Wyoming 
Legislature. In Oklahoma, a group of 
reactionaries and ultrarightists, under 
the aegis of the National Right-To-Work 
Committee, is circulating an initiative 
petition seeking to place a right-to-work 
constitutional amendment on the No- 
vember ballot. Similar right-to-work 
drives are seeking to generate pressure 
in Idaho, Maine, Vermont, and Connecti- 
cut. In all these States the legislatures 
have repeatedly rejected this antilabor 
law. 

In order to set the record straight on 
the precise nature of the National Right- 
To-Work Committee’s propaganda pam- 
phlet, I wish to call attention to the writ- 
ings of two eminent Catholic Church 
authorities: Associate Editor John Breig 
of the Catholic Universe Bulletin, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Father Charles 
Owen Rice of the Catholic, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which appeared in these pub- 
lications in the issues of February 16, 
4962, and February 22, 1962. 

I ask unanimous consent to have both 
articles printed at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as parts of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Is POPE ror RIGHT TO WORK? 
(By Joseph Breig) 

Dozens of priests will cheerfully testify 
that they and I have had a barrel of fun on 
many a happy occasion by plunging into 
vigorous and companionable argument 
about all kinds of things, from theology to 
television. 

Disagreeing seriously with a priest in 
public, however, is another matter. I have 
no relish for it; and I am afraid there are 
always a few readers who imagine that 
questioning any statement by a priest is the 
same as attacking the priesthood. 

All the same, there are situations, fortu- 
nately rare, when there is an obligation to 
set the record straight, lest people be misled 
about the attitude of the church. 

A current case is a leaflet published and 
widely circulated by the National Right To 
Work Committee. It is titled “Pope John 
and the Right To Work,” and was written 
by Jesuit Fr. John E. Coogan, who teaches 
sociology at West Baden College, Ind., a 
Jesuit seminary. 

Father Coogan flatly asserts that Pope 
John XXIII, in a 1960 letter to the French 
Semaine Sociale, “came down squarely on 
the side of the right-to-work principle” 
(those are Father Coogan’s exact words) and 
that in the encyclical Mater et Magistra, the 
Holy Father took the same position. 

Father Coogan, who is a constant special 
pleader for so-called right-to-work laws, at- 
tempts to justify his extreme statement by 
lifting sentences out of context, and stretch- 
ing meanings to suit his preconceived opin- 
ion, But the fact is that no one has any 
right at all to say that Pope John ever came 
down squarely on the side of the right-to- 
work principle, or indeed that he ever came 
down on that side in any way. 

If Pope John wanted to advocate right-to- 
work laws, he is entirely capable of saying 
so without Father Coogan’s help. 

Let us see what Father Coogan is asking us 
to believe. Let us define what we are talking 
about. 

So-called right-to-work laws, passed in a 
few States, outlaw union shop agreements in 
collective bargaining between labor and 
management. 
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Here is what a union shop agreement 
provides: 

1. Management may hire anybody man- 
agement pleases. 

2. After being hired, most employees (say 
90 percent) are required, within a specified 
time, to pay dues to the union which repre- 
sents their interests in the enterprise. 

In the background of every union shop 
agreement are the following facts: 

First. The employees have selected a union 
to represent them. 

Second. They have decided that they want 
a union shop. 

Third. They have negotiated a union shop 
agreement with management. 

The chief good of the union shop is that 
it stabilizes labor-management relations. It 
is an earnest that management considers the 
union part of the picture, and is not trying 
to undermine or destroy it. It is an emi- 
nently reasonable and useful arrangement. 

Father Coogan claims that Pope John 
denies the right of employees to make such 
an arrangement. The claim is preposterous. 
It is Father Coogan, not Pope John, who 
favors the misnamed right-to-work laws, 
which are designed to destroy union stability 
and open the way for management anti- 
unionism. 

Pope John, in fact, wants to go a lot 
further in stabilizing labor-management 
relations. In Mater et Magistra, he urges 
that employees share in ownership and 
profits, and also be given some kind of 
voice in determining the policies of 
industry. 


For Ricar To Work? 
(By Father Charles Owen Rice) 


There is something called the National 
Right To Work Committee and last week it 
sent me, and I presume every other priest 
in America, some nice looking literature. 
Printed on the finest stock, it was—with 
tasteful use of color and textural variety— 
absolutely wall to wall. At first blush it 
seemed a wonderful thing (the sort of thing 
that can happen only in America). Just 
imagine, people with the money to afford 
this sort of expensive printing worrying 
about the jobless 6 percent of our work 
force and worrying about discrimination 
against minorities. But, alas, a quick glance 
showed that the literature did not say any- 
thing at all about the unemployed, nor about 
the necessity of creating jobs for them, nor 
did it say anything about minorities. 

On the contrary it was concerned about 
labor unions and the clauses with which they 
protect themselves from dissolution and tur- 
moil. It was written by a Jesuit, Father John 
J. Coogan, and was an appeal to his fellow 
priests to join him in a crusade, not to help 
the jobless nor the victims of racial discrimi- 
nation, but a crusade to knock certain props 
out from under the union movement. 

The literature assures us that Father 
Coogan teaches at one of the largest Jesuit 
seminaries in the United States, and Father 
Coogan assures us that Pope John came 
down squarely on his side, and to prove this 
he quotes from something the previous Pope 
wrote to the French Social Week, something 
the present one said a bit later; then he 
refers to, or quotes from “Mater et Magis- 
tra,” and finally he mentions a document 
which the bishops of the United States put 
out. Frankly he lost me, and I could not 
figure out where Father Coogan was 
for himself, or where which Pope was talk- 
ing, or to whom, and the relevance of our 
own bishops’ document escaped me. I was 
reminded of Abbott and Costello, who were 
neither theologians nor sociologists, nor prel- 
ates, nor Jesuits, but who had a wonderful 
skit, “Who's on first?” 

In his luxurious little packet Father 
Coogan has a card calling upon his fellows 
to sign and send. The card says, “Please 
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count me as one who affirms the right-to- 


Coogan’s particular interpretation of the 
right-to-work quarrel and a lot of other 
things. 

The good Jesuit refers most slightingly to 
the many priests who have taken a public 
position supporting the unions and disagree- 
ing with the phony right-to-work move- 
ment. For the record this company whom 
he scants consists of every respected priest 
expert in sociology, many bishops, including 
all six in Ohio, and a bushel basket full of 
Jesuits. So I would advise the Fathers to 
choose their sides carefully. 

If a priest is antiunion and finds himself 
on the side of the corporations in most 
union-management struggles it is perfectly 
in character for him to sign the card. On 
the other hand the priest who, like most 
of his fellow Americans, believes unions to 
be good institutions in spite of incidental 
faults, will ignore the slick literature and the 
angry, somewhat mixed-up verbiage. 


RECOVERY BY THE GOVERNMENT 
FROM STOCKPILING PROGRAM 
FOR TUNGSTEN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I shall incorporate in 
the Recorp, for the information not only 
of the Senate, but also of the Symington 
committee which has been established 
to investigate our stockpiling program, 
a series of correspondence which I had 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion and the General Accounting Office 
over the past several years, wherein I 
called their attention to a particular 
contract which had been negotiated 
with the Wah Chang Corp., for 
the procurement and processing of 
tungsten under our stockpiling program. 

In this correspondence I raised ques- 
tions as to whether the interests of the 
Federal Government had been properly 
safeguarded in the negotiation of these 
contracts. 

Mr. A. J. Walsh, Commissioner of the 
General Services Administration, con- 
curred in my objections, and expressed 
his appreciation for my calling this spe- 
cific point to his attention, and also 
stated that he was filing a claim against 
the company for a refund to the U.S. 
Government. 

Subsequently, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral upheld the same contention, and 
stated specifically that after reviewing 
this portion of the contract to which I 
had raised objection, it appeared to him 
that it had been executed without any 
consideration insofar as the Government 
Was concerned. 

Last week, in a further letter, Mr. 
Bernard L. Boutin, Administrator of the 
General Services Administration, dated 
March 23, 1962, confirmed that they had 
negotiated with the Wah Chang Corp. 
a settlement wherein the Government 
had recovered $264,937.17. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that this series of correspondence be- 
tween my office and the General Services 
Administration and the General Ac- 
counting Office be incorporated in the 
Recor. In this series of correspondence 
can be found more complete details of 
the contracts and the points to which 
exceptions were made. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1955. 
Mr. EDMUND F. MANSURE, 
Administrator, General Services Administra- 


company for this purpose by the Govern- 
ment. 


In this connection will you please furnish 
me a report showing the record of all con- 
tracts for sales or purchases, along with in- 
formation on all advancements made by the 
Government to assist in production and in- 
formation on all contracts which were can- 
celed or renegotiated. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
EMERGENCY PROCUREMENT SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WLIAMs: Your letter of 
June 1, 1955, requesting information on 
tungsten contracts with the Wah Chang 
Corp. has been referred by the Administra- 
tor of General Services to this Service for 
reply. 

The information desired was also dis- 
cussed by you on June 7 in a personal 
interview with Mr. Robert T. Davis of GSA, 
and Mr. L. W. Mooney of this Service. At- 
tached is a résumé of all contracts, includ- 
ing those for processing, between this Serv- 
ice and the Wah Chang Corp. 

The Wah Chang Corp. has neither re- 
quested nor obtained Government financing 
or advances for any purpose relating to our 
tungsten. Some of the proposals 
received from this firm contained informa- 
tion that private financing was involved. 

While this service has not sold any tung- 
sten to the Wah Chang Corp., as a re- 
sult of your inquiry we have reviewed all 
our processing contracts with Wah Chang 
Corp. to see if any had been canceled 
or renegotiated. One contract in this 
category was SCM-TS-21830. Amendment 
No, 3 to contract SCM-TS—21830 reduced the 
amount of tungsten trioxide which Wah 
Chang had to return to the Government 
from 25,086 to 13,831 short ton units. 

After a detailed review of the entire mat- 
ter we have concluded that amendment No. 
3 should not have been executed, but rather 
that this contract should have been termi- 
nated for default and a claim made against 
the contractor for its failure to perform the 
contract. We shall proceed to establish a 
claim against the contractor and, if neces- 
sary, the assistance of the GAO in 
its collection. We appreciate the fact that 
your inquiry brought this matter to our at- 
tention. 

You will note from the enclosed résumé 
that one contract was canceled completely 
and three others were reduced in quantity 
to take care of material diverted to industry 
by DMA. We also are currently in the 
process of renegotiating GS-OOP(D)-18056 
which we anticipate will result in a lowering 
of the price the Government is paying for 
handling and storage charges incidental to 
the. beneficiation. 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. WALSH, 
Commissioner. 


SERVICE CONTRACTS 


SCM-TS-—12552: Processing of approxi- 
mately 5,512 tons of Chinese tungsten con- 
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centrates. Proposals received from two 
firms, Nevada-Massachusetts Co. bid $837,- 
367.50 and the Wah Chang Corp. $364,202.72. 
The contract was awarded the latter firm 
January 3, 1949. Contract completed. 

SCM-TS-21830: of approxi- 
mately 21,441 tons of low tungsten 
concentrates. Invitations were issued to 13 
interested firms. Four bids were received as 
follows: 


The low bid of $13.30 was not responsive 
as it did not include a guarantee that the 
recovered product would meet specification 
P-57 requirements; and, therefore, the con- 
tract was awarded February 27, 1950, to the 
lowest qualified bidder, the Wah Chang 
Corp. The price was reduced by negotiation 
from $19 to $18.96 per unit. 

The contract provided that the Wah Chang 
Corp. would recover from the 21,441 tons 
of low-grade material and deliver to the Gov- 
ernment 25,086 short ton units of WO, at 
the price of $18.96 per unit. However, the 
contractor recovered, delivered to the Gov- 
ernment and was paid for 13,831.2349 units, 
which was total quantity the contractor re- 
covered from the 21,441 tons. The balance 
of 11,254.7651 units were not recovered by the 
contractor and the contract was amended 
to reduce the number of units to be returned 
to 13,831.2349. A payment was not made to 
the contractor for any services in connection 
with the 11,254.7651 units not recovered. 

GS—OOP-778(SCM): Processing of ap- 
proximately 8,867 pounds of tungsten car- 
bide cores of synthetic scheelite. Three 
firms were invited to submit proposals. 
However, only one firm, the Wah Chang 
Corp., submitted an offer of a total price of 
$8,940. This proposal was accepted and con- 
tract awarded June 4, 1951. Contract com- 
pleted. 

GS-OOP--953(SCM): Contract dated Au- 
gust 21, 1951, was awarded resulting from 
negotiations and covers the beneficiation of 
up to 531,000 short ton units of natural 
scheelite concentrates purchased for the 

Island Scheelite (1947) Ltd. of 
Australia. The unit price for beneficiation is 
$4 per unit plus other costs incidental to 
processing. The contract unit prices are 
subject to escalation on basis of changes in 
the “Wholesale Price Index of Chemicals and 
Allied Products,” published by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. This contract is active at 
the present time and ends June 30, 1958. 
Services performed to date have been satis- 
factory. 

GS-—OOP-3657(SCM): Nodulizing of ap- 


proximately 3 tons of high moisture syn- - 


thetic scheelite. Proposals received from 
Foote Minerals Co., at $100 per ton and 
from the Wah Chang Corp., at $50 per ton. 
Contract awarded September 23, 1952, to 
Wah Chang Corp. on its low bid. Contract 
completed. 

GS-OOP(D) 18056: Beneficiation of up to 
15,000 tons of tungsten concentrates pur- 
chased from the Government of Korea. 
Negotiations which started in April 1952, 
resulted in a contract on October 20, 1952, 
with the Wah Chang Corp. All costs in 
connection with processing under this con- 
tract are paid by the Government of Korea. 
Approximately 9,800 tons have been satis- 
factorily processed to date. 

GS-OOP-7126(SCM): Beneficiation of up 
to 10,000 tons of subspecification Govern- 
ment-owned tungsten concentrates. This 
contract dated August 8, 1953 was negotiated 
with the Wah Chang Corp. and provided 
for a beneficiation charge of $3.85 per short 
ton unit for upgrading ferberite, wolframite, 
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or hubnerite and $6.05 per short ton unit 
for upgrading scheelite. Approximately 
2,350 tons have been processed to date. The 
quantity to be processed under this contract 
is under, review and it is contemplated that 
considerably less than 10,000 tons will be 
processed under the contract. 

GS-—OOP(D) 18084: Covers the temporary 
storage of up to 5,000 tons of tungsten 
concentrates imported under Public Law 774 
contracts. This contract negotiated and 
awarded August 17, 1953, at a price at or 
lower than prices charged by commercial 
warehouses in the New York area for com- 
parable services. The maximum stored un- 
der this contract was approximately 1,500 
tons and such material is being moved to 
Government-owned storage. 

GS-OOP-3961(SCM); Covers the tempo- 
rary storage of up to 5,000 tons of tungsten 
concentrates imported under Public Law 520 
contracts pending assaying to determine 
whether material meets contract specifica- 
tions or needs beneficiation. This contract 
negotiated and awarded August 11, 1953, at 
a price at or below prices charged by com- 
mercial warehouses in the New York area for 
comparable services. Approximately 377 tons 
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were stored under this contract. This has 
been reduced to 280 tons at present time. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The Wah Chang Corp. through its many 
years as a processor and manufacturer of 
tungsten products is the only American firm 
that has received, processed and sold tung- 
sten practically from every known source in 
the world. The Wah Chang facilities are 
not duplicated by any other firm in the 
United States; and the flexibility of such 
facilities are peculiar to that firm. The ex- 
perience of this firm in processing many 
kinds of complex tungsten ores has placed 
it in a position that it is prepared to submit 
proposals for beneficiation when only the 
source and an indication of quality is known. 

Other considerations are the location of 
the Wah Chang plant at Glen Cove, N.Y. 
which is easily reached by lighter shipment 
from New York. The use of this plant per- 
mits shipments that require beneficiation 
to be unloaded directly from the ocean car- 
rier to a lighter for transfer to the Glen Cove 
plant. All other processors of tungsten, ir- 
respective of their ability, are located at 
inland points accessible only by rail or truck 
movement. 


Supply contracts 


Contract Contract 
No. date Commodity 


1616 Bene, 17,1951 | Ferrotungsten............ 


12122 | Nov, 28, 1951 
12132 | Dec, 13,1951 
12148 | Jan. 17,1952 


Contract Quantit Unit | Domestic 
Unit quantity delivered! | price ceiling 
price 
217, 500 229,345 | $4.60 85.00 
165, 000 171, 986 4. 60 5.00 
60, 118 49, 029 4. 50 5.00 
175, 000 174, 774 4.00 5,00 
, 000 30, 000 7.75 7.75 
50, 000 50, 000 7.75 7.75 
100. 000 100, 000 7.20 7.75 
100, 000 100, 000 7.00 7.75 
15,000 15, 000 7.00 7.75 
20, 000 18,000 | 26.00 3 28. 50 
20. 000 6,512 | 26,00 28. 50 
16, 000 3,435 | 26.00 28. 50 
10, 000 5,846 | 26.00 28. 50 
30, 000 27. 234 12.95 Miva 
12, 000 11,408 | 65.00 8 
787.000 153, 291 (7) 3 
23. 300 | 24, 740, 1559 69.00 t 
20, 000 20, 735. 27 | 65. 00 3 
10,000 9, 664.40 | 65.00 0 
20, 000 19, 290.72 | 65.00 8 
15,000 14,207.25 | 66,90 0 
23, 000 22, 999. 61 | § 72. 98 3 
29, 000 29, 482, 38 | * 72. 98 0 
30,000 29, 036.36 | 66.90 (8) 
10, 000-15, 000 11, 659.84 | 66.90 6 
30, 000 20,782.77 | 66. 90 s 
16, 000 16, 251.31 | 66. 90 00 
18,500 18, 284.14 | 66.90 Q 
325 375.65 | 66.90 e 
728 661.45 | 62.00 0 
728 725.01 | 62.00 9 
728 733. 64 62,00 (Q 


CANCELLATION 


4227 | May 5,1951 | Tungsten concentrates... 


Short ton.. -| 


Except where noted the quantity contracted for is subject to a 10-percent variance. In all cases the quantity de- 


Uvered was within the variation specified in the contrac 


2 Domestic origin, all other tungsten concentrates were of foreign origin. 


U.S. market price. 


Material diverted to industry by DMA; Contract 21977, 13,000 short ton units; contract 22148, 12,600 short ton 
units; contract 23442, 1 short ton units; contract 23227, 4,745 short ton units, 


+ Not published. 
Metal Mar 


arket prices are normally published in trade journals such as the E. & M. J. Minerals and 
arkets, the American Metal Market, and others represent prices paid in trade transactions. However, after 


U.S. ceiling prices were established the publication of free market prices in the United States was discontinued, 


€ Long-term contract terminates Dec. 4, 1959, 


7 Contract unit pan based on published market price, with floor price of $55 per short ton unit. 


ê Includes U.S, 
No deliveries. 


port duty of $6.03 per unit, 

On April 6, 1951, a ceiling price of $65 per 
short ton unit of WO; was established by 
the Government, and on May 7, 1951, ceiling 
prices were established for ferrotungsten at 
$5 per pound metal content and for tung- 
sten metal powder (hydrogen reduced) at 
$7.75 per pound. The ceiling prices referred 
to remained in effect until March 18, 1953. 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1957. 

Hon. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
The Comptroller General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CAMPBELL: The General Services 
Administration on February 27, 1950, 
awarded contract No. SCM-TS-21830 to the 
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Wah Chang Corp. providing that this corpo- 
ration would recover from the 21,441 tons 
of low-grade material and deliver to the 
Government 25,086 short-ton units of WO, 
at the price of $18.96 per unit. 

It is my understanding that this contract 
was not completed by the Wah Chang Corp., 
and in this connection I would appreciate 
the following information: 

1. The amount of the undelivered portion 
of the contract and the date the company 
was released either from the delivery re- 
quirements of the contracts or from any por- 
tion thereof. 

(a) The difference between the $18.96 per 
unit price of the contract and the preyail- 
ing market price at the time of the release 
and the total amount of the potential loss 
to the Government as the result of such 
modification, 

2. The amount remaining undelivered on 
the contract as modified and the date of the 
modification. 

(a) The differential between the contract 
price and the prevailing market price as of 
the date the contract was in default. 

3. In the event that the contracting cor- 
poration has been released, either in part or 
in entirety, of the undelivered portion of 
the contract, the estimated total loss to the 
Government as the result of any modifica- 
tions or revisions as determined between the 
differential of the contract price and the 
prevailing market price as of the date of 
the modification or cancellation. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 
CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S, Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Reference is made 
to your letter of April 3, 1957, requesting 
certain information regarding GSA contract 
No, SCM-TS-—21830, with Wah Chang Corp. 
for the furnishing of tungsten trioxide. 

Deliveries under the original contract were 
required to be completed on or before March 
1, 1951. Amendment No. 1, executed on 
September 6, 1950, extended the date for 
completion of deliveries to April 30, 1951. 
Amendment No. 2, executed on September 
29, 1950, set forth the fact that it had been 
determined that the total quantity of tung- 
sten trioxide required to be furnished under 
the contract could not be obtained from the 
lot of Government-owned ore which had been 
turned over to the contractor for processing 
thereunder, and under its terms the con- 
tractor was authorized to supply the balance 
of the contract quantity by processing ore 
which was to be obtained by the contractor 
from outside sources at its own expense. The 
amendment further provided that, in the 
event the tungsten trioxide ore and con- 
centrate to be delivered was of foreign ori- 
gin, the contract unit price of $18.96 was to 
remain the same, but the Government would 
arrange to relieve the contractor from the 
burden of the U.S. import duty of $6.03 per 
short ton, which otherwise would apply to 
such supplies. The validity of these amend- 
ments has not been questioned. 

Amendment No. 3 to the contract, the 
instrument which purported to relieve the 
contractor from the obligation of making 
further deliveries under the contract, is 
dated August 19, 1953, and states that the 
contractor had by that date delivered 13,- 
831.2349 short-tons of tungsten trioxide to 
the Government under the contract. This 
left approximately 11,255 short-tons as the 
undelivered portion of the contract, 

It appears from information presently 
available to us that on May 1, 1951, the date 
when the contractor first may be said to 
have been in default with respect to deliv- 
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erles under the contract, tungsten trioxide 
of a commercial grade not quite as good in 
some respects as that specified in the contract 
was quoted in the London, England, market 
(apparently the only free market source for 
a quotation for the material) at $65 per 
short-ton delivered, ex-customs duty, to the 
New York, N.Y., area, where the contract 
material was required to be delivered. Also, 
it appears that on August 21, 1953, the ap- 
proximate date of the execution of amend- 
ment No. 3, tungsten trioxide of the same 
commercial grade was quoted on the Lon- 
don market at a price of $36.25 per short-ton 
delivered, ex-customs duty, to the destina- 
tion involved. 

Thus, the difference between the total con- 
tract price and the world market price for 
the material remaining undelivered under 
the contract would appear to be $518,191.01, 
if calculated as of the date of the contrac- 
tor’s initial default, and $194,603.01, if com- 
puted as of the date of the execution of 
amendment No. 3. 

As you are aware, by letter of February 18, 
1955, to the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, we questioned the validity of amend- 
ment No. 3 on the ground that it appeared 
to have been executed without any consid- 
eration insofar as the Government was con- 
cerned. The Administrator subsequently 

with us as to its invalidity and ad- 
vised that a claim against the contractor on 
the basis of its default was being prepared. 
Also, he advised that the matter would be 
referred here if GSA were unable to effect 
collection of the amount for which it was 
determined the contractor is indebted to the 
Government. Through informal contacts, we 
understand that GSA has asserted a general 
claim against the contractor in the matter 
and that several conferences have been held 
with it in an effort to effect a settlement. 
This is the extent of our information rela- 
tive to the case at present. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1962. 

Hon, JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: The claim of 
General Services Administration against the 
Wah Chang Corp., which is the subject of 
your letter of March 8, 1962, has been settled. 

Our letter to you on July 22, 1955, advised 
that, after a detailed review of the entire 
matter, we had concluded amendment No. 3 
to contract SCM-TS-—21830 should not have 
been executed but rather that this contract 
should have been terminated for default and 
a claim made against the Wah Chang Corp. 
for its failure to perform the contract. 
Amendment No. 3 had purported to reduce 
the obligation of Wah Chang with respect to 
deliveries of tungsten trioxide under con- 
tract SCM-TS-21830 from 25,086 units to 
13,831.2349 short ton units. 

During the ensuing discussions with Wah 
Chang and its counsel, the Government 
showed that damages, if computed on the 
basis of the market price in effect on August 
19, 1951 (the date of execution of amendment 
No. 3), would amount to $264,937.17. This 
was based on the difference between the con- 
tract price of $18.96 and the average E. & M.J. 
quotation of $42.50 per short ton unit. The 
differential of $23.54 multiplied by 11,254- 
-7651 short ton units resulted in the Gov- 
ernment’s claim of $264,937.17. 

During this period of discussion GSA had 
a long-term tungsten contract with Wah 
Chang, GS-OOP-724(SCM), which had been 
executed June 22, 1951. The Wah Chang 
Corp. agreed to amend the existing contract 
GS-OOP-724(SCM) so as to reduce by 
6,308.0279 short ton units the Government’s 
obligation to purchase tungsten. The price 
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per short ton unit of tungsten under GS- 
OOP-724(SCM) was $55, this being $42 above 
the market price which had at that time 
declined to $13 per short ton unit. This re- 
duction relieved the Government of an 
obligation to pay out a total of $346,941.53 
for material which the Government did not 
need and which was worth in that market 
no more than $82,004.36. The differential 
of $264,937.17 was in effect a recovery by the 
Government of that amount in connection 
with its claim under contract SCM-TS- 
21830. 

This settlement was proposed on February 
6, 1958, by the Administrator of General 
Services to the Comptroller General who 
gave final approval on December 9, 1958. On 
December 31, 1958, amendment No. 3 to 
contract GS-OOP-724(SCM) was executed 
effecting the recovery of the Government's 
claim as described hereinabove. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Administrator. 


PROGRESS REPORT: MINUTEMAN 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a few minutes during 
the morning hour to give the Senate a 
brief report on the current status of the 
U.S. Minuteman missile program. 

Yesterday, the Air Force announced 
that Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, 
Wyo., has beer selected as the support 
base for the next hardened and dispersed 
Minuteman missile site. Other site: are 
located near Malmstrom Air Force 
Base, Mont.; Ellsworth Air Force Base, 
S. Dak.; Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak.; 
and Whiteman Air Force Base, Mo. 
Other sites are currently under consider- 
ation in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Earlier this week the Air Force ad- 
vised me that dedication ceremonies 
have tentatively been set for April 10 
for the new production line where the 
Minuteman will be assembled at Hill Air 
Force Base, near Ogden, Utah. The Boe- 
ing Co. will employ approximately 1,000 
persons in the assembly operation when 
the line reaches its peak production. 
This new facility is welcome news to 
Utah, and will insure that the Minute- 
man will be operating months ahead of 
schedule. 

On March 22, the Air Force at Cape 
Canaveral accomplished the first night 
launching of a Minuteman missile. The 
three-stage ICBM hurled a dummy war- 
head more than 4,000 miles squarely into 
a target in the South Atlantic. This 
was the seventh straight successful fir- 
ing from an underground silo, and the 
missile performed perfectly in every re- 
spect. For this latest firing, some weight 
“fat” was shorn from the Minuteman. 
Lighter weight nozzle control units were 
used, and more weight was saved with 
the first use of “skirts,” between the 
three stages of the solid-fueled rocket, 
which could be jettisoned in flight. 

We in Utah are very proud of the suc- 
cess which the Minuteman has attained 
to date, because the Beehive State has 
the major role in the production, assem- 
bly, and maintenance of this important 
weapons systems. Two of the three 
stages of the Minuteman are produced 
in Utah: The first stage, by the Thiokol 
Chemical Corp., at facilities near Brig- 
ham City, Utah; and the third stage, 
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by the Hercules Powder Co., at its 
Bacchus, Utah, plant. 

The Boeing Airplane Co., which is the 
prime contractor for the Minuteman, re- 
cently completed construction of facili- 
ties at Hill Air Force Base, Utah, where 
the entire missile system will be assem- 
bled prior to shipment to the various 
missile sites. 

Hill Air Force Base has been assigned 
the key mission of storage, maintenance, 
and repair of the Minuteman. The 
storage and maintenance facilities are 
under construction or already are avail- 
able at Hill Air Force Base. However, 
approximately $7.5 million in military 
construction funds have been requested 
for the fiscal year 1963, to construct 
surveillance facilities at Hill Air Force 
Range, to environmentally condition 
rocket motors and to statically fire these 
motors, to insure continuing perform- 
ance reliability, safety, and serviceabil- 
ity. The construction of these facilities 
will allow the Air Force to maintain 
Minuteman and other rocket inventories 
over a longer period of time, thereby re- 
ducing the requirements for additional 
expenditures on rebuy programs. For 
example, based on the current programed 
procurement cost of the Minuteman 
motors, if the service life of these motors 
can be extended by just 1 year, the funds 
required for reprocurement of SM-80 
rocket motors could be reduced by up to 
$300 million. 

Although the Minuteman is the small- 
est of the U.S. three intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, it has a distinct ad- 
vantage over the larger Atlas and Titan 
I missiles. The latter two rockets are 
liquid fueled, and have to be “gassed 
up” after an enemy alert issounded. On 
the other hand, the Minuteman is an 
“instant” ICBM, fueled with a solid pro- 
pellant, and can be fired on a moment's 
notice, thus saving precious minutes 
in retaliating if an aggressive attack 
should be made on the United States. 

Originally, 12 squadrons, totaling 600 
Minuteman missiles, were programed. 
This has now been increased to 16 
squadrons, with a total of 800 missiles, 
planned through the fiscal year 1963. 
The House Armed Services Committee 
had reported H.R. 9751, authorizing 
appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels. The committee added to 
the administration’s request an addi- 
tional $10 million, for a start on 100 
more Minuteman missiles in the fiscal 
year 1963, and indicated that additional 
Minuteman squadrons are expected to 
be procured in later years. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity, com- 
mander of the Air Force Ballistic Sys- 
tems Division, has indicated: 

We are going to beat the original Minute- 
man timetable; it’s going to be beaten by 
a substantial time period. Thanks to a very 
highly telescoped research and development 
program, plus an operational testing pro- 
gram which is reaching its peak effort right 
now, I have great confidence that we're 


going to bring the program in on the ambi- 
tious schedule we have. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an article by Brig. Gen. S. C. 
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Phillips, U.S. Air Force director of the 
Minuteman program, Ballistics Systems 
Division—AFSC, which appeared in the 
Space Age News Monday, March 19, 
1962. The article is entitled “Progress 
Report: Minuteman—We Have the Job 
Well in Hand.” ` 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROGRESS REPORT: MINUTEMAN—WE HAVE THE 
Jos WELL IN HAND 
(By Brig. Gen. S. C. Phillips, USAF) 

Minuteman stacks up as a vital element 
in this country’s new dimension for defense. 
It’s a system the Nation needs, and one the 
Nation will have. The key breakthroughs 
have been achieved. We are now forging 
ahead with the final technical developments 
and the product refinements which will add 
to the cost effectiveness of Minuteman as 
a deterrent weapon system. 

But I want to look to the future toward 
those areas where perseverance is still re- 
quired in our pursuit of the best ICBM sys- 
tem that man can build. Obviously, since 
there is no ultimate weapon, neither is 
there any system so good that it cannot be 
improved. Let me indicate a few areas in 
which product improvement is our next order 
of business. 

First, in terms of range: We are working 
on refinements which promise to extend 

the already intercontinental reach of the 
Minuteman, without compromising the ex- 
ceptional accuracies we have attained in our 
fiight tests to date. These refinements pre- 
sent some interesting technical challenges 
in the propulsion areas. 

Second, the Minuteman field environment 
which has received extensive engineering to 
provide adequate survivability, is receiving 
still further improvement to provide protec- 
tion against even heavier attacks. 

Third, we are working hard to incorporate 
into the Minuteman system those additional 
devices which will significantly add to the 
already extensive strategic flexibility of the 
missile and to its ability to penetrate an 
enemy’s defenses. 

Fourth, the area where probably the big- 
gest job remains to be done. We are con- 
ducting an intensive ground equipment 
systems testing program to confirm and, 
where possible, improve the reliability of 
the aerospace ground equipment. The 
launch control system is a sophisticated 
digital data system, cable connected, with 
many flexibility and safety features. In 
this area, it is important to recognize that 
in a remotely placed, unattended system 
which is dependent on automated equip- 
ment, the reliability of that equipment un- 
der the most severe circumstances must be 
guaranteed to the same degree that the 
missile itself Is rellability-rated. The guid- 
ance system, for example, is maintained in 
a constant state of readiness in the opera- 
tional Minuteman. We must be sure that 
the equipment measures up to this require- 
ment. 

Therefore, concurrent with our flight test 
program we are engaging in a comprehen- 
sive ground equipment systems testing 
program. The results of this test program 
are joined with the results derived from the 
Atlantic missile range flight series in the 
total system test program conducted at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base with missiles 
fired over the Pacific missile range. 

In this program, the missile will be mated 
with its aerospace ground equipment and 
the Air Force personnel currently in train- 
ing who will maintain the missiles and 
operate the equipment. The resultant inte- 
grated test operation of the total weapon 
system is the most thorough R. & D. checkout 
procedure ever accomplished. It will climax 
the Minuteman development cycle and set 
the stage for the operational turnover of 
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the weapon system to the Strategic Air 
Command, 

This is Minuteman today. 

In flight test, we are obtaining gratifying 
results; our first launch, last February, 
missed by only 1 month the target date 
established several years before. As planned, 
we flew a complete missile, all three stages, 
with all systems aboard and functioning. 
It was a significant first in ballistic missile 
flight testing, and our effort was an un- 
qualified success. 

Since then, our flight testing has dem- 
onstrated beyond question the soundness of 
the launch-from-the-hole technique, and 
the soundness of the missile design. 

It is also significant that we have learned 
how to handle, assemble, and transport large 
size rocket engines, and complete missiles. 

In site activation, we are forging ahead 
with construction for the first wing at 
Malmstrom AFB, Mont. Work there has been 
progressing and is some 60 days ahead of 
schedule. Sites are also under construction 
at Ellsworth AFB, S. Dak., and Minot AFB, 
N. Dak. Construction at Whiteman AFB will 
start soon. Other locations are being in- 
vestigated for follow-on wings. 

The originally programed 12 squadrons 
of 600 missiles has been increased to 16 
squadrons, funded through fiscal year 1963; 
additional squadrons will be procured in 
later years. 

As you know, President Kennedy has called 
for these additional Minuteman missiles, and 
the doubled production capability previously 
advocated has also been authorized and 
provided. Further, we are continuing studies 
aimed at enhancing the survivability, reli- 
ability, and performance of the missile sys- 
tem, which already rates high in each of 
these categories, But there is another factor. 

The team analogy factor is timeworn and 
trite; but the fact remains that without the 
coordinated actions, the concentrated efforts 
and the never-say-die attitude reflected in 
the team spirit, Minuteman would not be 
what it is today: a weapon system which is 
living up to all its expectations, and promises 
to exceed those expectations in fulfilling the 
mission of peace through deterrence for 
which it was designed. 


FREE TRADE IS NOT THE ISSUE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, few 
measures during recent years have been 
so completely distorted as to their real 
effect as has the President’s trade pro- 
posal. 

This program is being sold to the 
American people as a means of reducing 
trade barriers between nations, thereby 
stimulating American production for 
foreign markets. As a matter of fact, it 
gives the President virtually complete 
control over all tariffs—he could wipe 
them out if he so desired in the case of 
Common Market countries, or he could 
impose new and unlimited tariffs on any 
product if he so desired. 


COULD BE USED FOR PROTECTIONISM 


As pointed out in a recent editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal: 

This wide grant of power to the President 
is for protectionism as much as for free 
trade. 


Whether or not the law would actually 
produce freer trade would depend entire- 
ly upon the attitudes of the President 
who happened to be in Office at a given 
time. If he desired, the President could 
impose quotas, or other controls, in addi- 
tion to tariffs. 

But that is only part of the story. 
Equally serious—perhaps even more so— 
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is the power this bill gives the President 
to hand out Federal assistance to any 
firms he thinks may have suffered be- 
cause of tariff adjustments. This money 
may be paid to States, individuals, or 
business firms. 


UNRESTRICTED GRANT OF AUTHORITY 


I wonder if the administration has 
paused to consider the potential danger 
in such a broad and unrestricted grant 
of authority. Tens of millions of dollars 
could be committed to an industry, a 
company, or even a person, if the Presi- 
dent decided that it was politically 
expedient to do so. There are no limita- 
tions on the length of time this adjust- 
ment allowance may be paid, nor any 
clear definition of who is eligible for it. 

To illustrate the sweeping powers the 
bill grants, consider the language it con- 
tains: It says that actions of the Presi- 
dent, “in determining eligibility to apply 
for adjustment assistance, in certifying 
adjustment proposals, or in making de- 
terminations with respect to extraordi- 
nary relief, shall be final and conclusive 
and shall not be subject to review by any 
court,” 

This may be convenient, but it cer- 
tainly is not in keeping with the tradi- 
tional American restraints on power. 
Passage of this bill would place in the 
hands of the President and future Pres- 
idents a weapon which could be used with 
impunity to reward friends or punish 
enemies. 

CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRATIC PREMISE 


The issue is not free trade versus tar- 
iffs; let there be no mistake about that. 
The issue is whether or not there is still 
validity in the fundamental premise of 
American democracy—whether a Con- 
gress, made up of elected representatives 
of all parts of the country, can be en- 
trusted with the job of making important 
decisions, or whether those decisions 
shall be made by an all-powerful, all- 
wise Chief Executive, who presumably 
can always be entrusted to make the 
right choice. 

If the latter is the case, we have taken 
a great step backward from the concept 
which our forefathers accepted when 
they formed this Republic. It was never 
intended that Congress should be a mere 
rubber-stamp body, abdicating and dele- 
gating its authority to the Executive. 
The idea of a beneficent dictatorship is 
repugnant to every American—yet surely 
no one can deny that passage of this 
bill would be a step in that direction. 
And when this bill is placed alongside 
many others recommended by this ad- 
ministration—such as the bill giving the 
President the authority to adjust taxes, 
the bill giving him virtually complete 
control over agriculture, and so forth— 
a pattern emerges which is frightening 
to anyone who has studied what has 
happened in those countries where one 
man has been permitted to gain complete 
control over the decisions of govern- 
ment—always “for the good of the coun- 
try.” The cumulative effect of these 
measures to vest vast new powers in the. 
President at the expense of Congress is a 
massive attack against our form of demo- 
cratic, representative government. We 
must not abandon democracy and resort 
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to authoritarianism purportedly to meet 

the challenge of another form of au- 

thoritarianism, communism. Let us in- 
stead show that democracy can work. 

Let us work through our great existing 

institutions and not vield our birthright 

to those impetuous New Frontiersmen 
who are impatient with our form of 
government. 

Congress will do well to consider care- 
fully and critically any legislation which 
gives the President the sweeping controls 
over our economy which would be grant- 
ed by passage of the President’s trade 
bill in its present form. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article entitled 
“Move to Weaken Supreme Court,” writ- 
ten by David Lawrence and published in 
the Washington Star of March 21, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Move To WEAKEN SUPREME COURT—NEW TAR- 
r Britt's Provision OF EXEMPTION FROM 
HIGH Court REVIEW ASSAILED 

(By David Lawrence) 

The Kennedy administration has just 
made an attempt to weaken the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which might not 
have been surprising if it had come from the 
John Birchers or other so-called extremists. 

In a bill written by some of the top ad- 
visers of the President and introduced in 
Congress, the administration demands that 
Congress strip the Supreme Court of any 
power to review the proposed law govern- 
ing tariff changes and duties and relations 
with the Common Market in Europe. 

Rarely in American history has there been 
any significant move to get Congress to 
limit the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, In 1868, Congress did 
take away from the Supreme Court appellate 
jurisdiction under the Habeas Corpus Act of 
1867 in an effort to prevent the Court from 
passing on the constitutionality of Recon- 
struction laws. Shortly thereafter, in a 
famous case, the Court itself affirmed the 
right of Congress to make exceptions to its 
appellate jurisdiction. 

Today, the power sought by the Kennedy 
administration is very sweeping, indeed, as 
it calls for an abolition of the right of any 
citizen to question the acts of the President 
in the complex and far-reaching field of 
tariffs and customs duties which he could 
impose or remove at will. 

Under the proposed law, the President 
would be authorized to make a variety of 
determinations on reduction or elimination 
of duties, on adjustment assistance, extraor- 
dinary relief and other matters covered by 
the terms of the act. Section 404 then says 
that all these determinations by the Presi- 
dent or by any administering agency “shall 
be final and conclusive and shall not be sub- 
ject to review by any court.” 

It has not been revealed just what the 
framers of the proposed law are afraid of 
and just why they would deprive the citi- 
zen of relief if he is being discriminated 
against in Government action or if his con- 
stitutional rights are being violated. What 
the proposed section means is that, no mat- 
ter what the Constitution says about “due 
process of law,” there is no way that an 
injured citizen can petition a Federal court 
for the redress of any wrong done him by 
the Government in a tariff or foreign-trade 
transaction. 

No more sweeping attack on constitutional 
rights has arisen in recent years. Inci- 
dentally, the provision in the bill denying 
court review would in itself be constitu- 
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tional if enacted, because article III of the 
Constitution says: 

“In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, and those to 
which a State snall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisciction. In 
all other cases, before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make.” 

These exceptions enacted by Congress 
could cover any legislation affecting the 
rights of individual citizens. Certainly, if 
the Supreme Court is deprived by law of 
the right to hear a case, and, indeed, if 
every lower court is ordered to refuse to 
hear any petition, a wrong done by an arbi- 
trary act of an executive agency of the Gov- 
ernment cannot be corrected through the 
courts. 

Everyone knows that the President, him- 
self, isn’t going to administer the new tariff 
law, with its multifarious provisions, and 
that subordinate officials will carry on this 
work during the 3 or 5 years that Congress 
may set as the period to be covered. So it 
really means that Congress will have dele- 
gated to the administering agencies su- 
preme authority over thousands of busi- 
nesses and the jobs of their employees, and 
there will be no means through the courts 
of achieving justice if the law is improper- 
ly administered by the executive. 

There is a good deal of mystery as to who 
wrote the draft of the proposed law, which 
is called H.R. 9900, and particularly the pro- 
vision known as section 404. But it is 
known that Undersecretary of State George 
W. Ball, a New York lawyer, was at the head 
of the task force that worked on the whole 
problem before the bill was transmitted to 
the House Ways and Means Committee with 
the request that it be introduced and pre- 
sented as an administration measure. It 
may be that in the report filed by Mr. Ball 
and his associates with the President analyz- 
ing the tariff situation and the need for 
supreme powers by the President, some rea- 
sons were given for depriving the courts of 
all power to review any action taken under 
this proposed law. But Mr. Ball's report 
has never been made public. 

Again and again in recent hearings, ques- 
tions have been asked by members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee as to who 
drafted or sponsored the bill's provisions, 
but the answers have been hazy, or the wit- 
nesses have insisted they didn’t know. 

It seems incredible that an administration 
which professes to be interested in civil 
rights would go on record as taking away 
the rights of millions of citizens to petition 
Federal courts for relief from injustices 
which they claim would affect their liveli- 
hood, It seems incredible, too, that Con- 
gress would ever enact such a law. If it does 
get through, this would certainly indicate a 
lack of confidence in our Federal courts or & 
fear of their impartial decisions. 


IS THE DOUBLE STANDARD TO BE 
BACK WITH US—SHALL WE SUB- 
SIDIZE AVIATION ABROAD BUT 
NOT AT HOME? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
within the last week I have had oc- 
casion to denounce the proposal of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for an investi- 
gation of the Pacific Northwest-Alaska 
service, with the avowed objective of 
eliminating, curtailing, and consolidat- 
ing the excellent Alaska-States air 
service. 

There are four such carriers now 
serving, for passenger, airmail, and air- 
freight, an area one-fifth as large as 
the 48 older States, and including, as 
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do “the lower 48,” four time zones. It 
is an area as wide and as deep as the 
48 States—2,700 miles from east to west, 
1,400 miles from north to south. Alone 
among American States, it extends into 
the Eastern Hemisphere and into the 
Arctic. 

The four States-Alaska carriers now 
operating are Pan American World Air- 
ways, Northwest-Orient Airlines, Paci- 
fic Northern Airlines, and Alaska Air- 
lines. They compete with each other 
to some extent, although their routes 
by no means duplicate. Between them, 
they supply virtually the only transpor- 
tation for people and airmail between 
the lower 48 States and Alaska. 

For reasons rooted in the history of 
Alaska as a territorial stepchild in the 
national family, other forms of trans- 
portation between “the lower 48” and 
Alaska are negligible or nonexistent. 
Air transportation is Alaska’s lifeline 
today, attained only recently after great 
effort and enterprise. 

The CAB’s announced objective is: 

First. To eliminate Pan American 
World Airways completely from its 
Alaska service. 

Second. To eliminate Northwest's 
regular service to Alaska and make it an 
incident in its Orient run. 

Third. To compel the consolidation of 
Pacific Northern and Alaska Airlines, 

The proposal would, in my judgment 
and that of my fellow Alaskans, wreck 
the present excellent arrangement. It 
would destroy what is virtually the only 
form of transportation between the 
lower 48 States and the vast region 
which is the 49th State. It would re- 
place a good competitive setup with a 
monopoly with all the ills which mo- 
nopoly almost invaryingly brings. It 
constitutes an inexcusable piece of folly. 

As the Fairbanks News-Miner, in an 
editorial entitled “Does CAB Proposal 
Make Sense,” comments caustically: 

The CAB proposal is so farfetched it bor- 
ders upon the ridiculous. 


And further: 

Just what sort of eggheaded theoretical 
daydreaming is going on? Is the Federal 
Government determined to kill off the free 
enterprise system which has given Ameri- 
cans the world’s best standard of living for 
more than a century? 


Now, what are the reasons for this 
contemplated monstrosity? 

It would save in the neighborhood of 
slightly over $4 million in subsidies. 
These have gone to Pacific Northern and 
Alaska Airlines. 

Pan American and Northwest are not 
subsidized. 

Now, reducing Government expenses 
is always rated a worthy and desirable 
objective. But there are obviously two 
ways of counting the cost. What do we 
get for what we are paying? Is it not 
worth the price? 

Mr. President, we are dealing here 
with two wholly American areas. Both 
are large in extent, large in potential. 

The history of transportation in 
America makes three salient facts crys- 
tal clear. 

First. Transportation developed the 
United States, made its States truly 
united, made out of them the great Na- 
tion that we have become. 
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Second. All American transportation 
has been heavily subsidized by the Fed- 


privileges of various kinds; automotive 
traffic by billions of Federal dollars 
spent in highway construction; aviation 
by subsidies, where needed. 

Third. Alaska has been largely ex- 
cluded from all these benefits, except in 
the last category which CAB policy now 
aims to eliminate. 

In startling contrast, let us note what 
the United States is doing to aid avia- 
tion in foreign countries. 

Since 1955 the United States has 
granted or loaned or participated in 
loans to foreign nations for the devel- 
opment of their air transportation the 
sum of at least $417,004,530. These in- 
cluded such items as $98,331,127 in out- 
right grants under the mutual security 
program for such items as $14,560,000 in 
1956 to Afghanistan for air transport 
development, the sum of $5,129,000 in 
the year 1957 alone for the development 
of aviation in Thailand, and another 
$11,546,000 to Afghanistan in 1959. 
Thus the outright grants of U.S. dollars 
to foreign nations year by year since 
1955 for the development of foreign avi- 
ation were: 


24, 752, 380 


98, 331, 127 


However, the United States loaned or 
participated in loans of even larger sums 
to foreign nations for the development 
of their aviation facilities, including 
loans for the purchase of aircraft and 
for the construction of airports. Thus 
the. Export-Import Bank has loaned 
Japan $35,870,000 for this purpose, it has 
loaned France over $52 million and Bra- 
zil over $30 million and Australia over 
$23 million. Australia also received a 
loan of over $9 million from the World 
Bank. Meanwhile, Ethiopia received 
over $23 million from the Development 
Loan Fund for the development of avia- 
tion in that country. I ask unanimous 
consent that tables showing foreign avi- 
ation grants and loans since 1955, pre- 
pared in my office by Mr. Milton Fairfax 
of my staff be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Let us now, Mr. 
President, compare the total of $417,- 
004,530 granted or loaned since 1955 to 
build up aviation in foreign countries 
with the amount of subsidies which the 
CAB is attempting to save, and to save 
which the CAB is willing to establish a 
monopoly in transportation from the 
lower 48 States to Alaska. The two car- 
riers involved—Pacific Northern and 
Alaska Airlines—received in subsidies 
and mail pay in 1961 the sum of $4,332,- 
000 for the States-Alaska operations. 
This is in startling contrast to the 
amount of U.S, dollars which we are 
spending abroad to build up aviation in 
foreign countries. 
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Of course, subsidies are paid to these 
and other carriers for intra-Alaska op- 
erations. Thus, in 1961 subsidies were 
paid for such intrastate operations in 
the total sum of $8,612,000 to Alaska 
Airlines, Alaska Coastal, Byers, Cordova, 
Ellis, Kodiak, Northern Consolidated, 
Pacific Northern, Reeve, Western Alaska, 
and Wien. 

To understand why these subsidies are 
necessary, it is necessary to place them 
in the perspective of conditions in 
Alaska. For many, many towns and 
villages, there is no other mode of trans- 
portation than by air. These airlines, 
operated by able and experienced pilots, 
constitute the sole link to the outside 
for the inhabitants of many remote 
areas of Alaska. They are dependent 
upon air transportation for the receipt of 
the very necessities of life. I hope that 
as Alaska grows, and as we obtain roads 
and ferries and other means of trans- 
portation, and as the population in- 
creases, we shall come to the point where 
air transportation is profitable and subsi- 
dies are no longer necessary. But in the 
meantime, as a penalty for the years of 
neglect in building alternate methods of 
transport between areas in Alaska, we 
will need subsidies for intra-Alaska air- 
line operations. 

But surely, Mr. President, if we can 
afford to pay subsidies to the airlines of 
foreign countries we cannot afford to do 
less at home. 

Mr. President, during the Eisenhower 
administration, there existed in the con- 
trasting attitude and action toward do- 
mestic versus foreign expenditures a 
double standard. I called attention to 
it repeatedly when congressional efforts 
to appropriate for resource development, 
for education, for housing, for airport 
construction, for pollution control, for 
a variety of essential projects were re- 
jected by the White House either by veto 
or threat of veto, on the ground that we 
could not afford them, while similar and 
far more elaborate projects in foreign 
countries were labeled by the Eisenhower 
administration as sacrosanct. They 
must not, the Executive told Congress, 
be cut by a nickel. 

I could not support that double stand- 
ard which placed American needs in a 
category inferior and subsidiary to the 
purported needs of foreign countries. It 
was one of the reasons, which I made 
clear repeatedly, that I felt obliged to 
vote against the foreign aid program in 
1959 and 1960. 

When President Kennedy came into 
office, this double standard was aban- 
doned. While there was no less empha- 
sis on and support for foreign aid, do- 
mestic needs were given at least equal 
consideration. And so under the Ken- 
nedy administration there could be, and 
was, enacted previously unattainable 
legislation for resource development, 
housing, airport modernization, area re- 
development, retraining for the unem- 
ployed, pollution control. 

It is to be hoped that this changed 
policy will continue undiminished. It 
is to be hoped that the CAB’s misguided 
efforts at slashing aviation support at 
home while we are spending millions of 
American dollars to support it abroad, 
will not prevail. Should the time come 
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when all our airlines can render the 
needed service of passenger and mail 
transportation, and be self-supporting 
without subsidy, then it will be proper 
and appropriate to eliminate the sub- 
sidy. But that time is not yet. Particu- 
larly, is it not yet in Alaska, where for 
reasons aforestated, Alaska has suffered 
uniquely among the States, Federal dis- 
crimination which has largely deprived 
Alaska of the other forms of transpor- 
tation enjoyed elsewhere under the 
flag—in highways, railways, and 
shipping. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
in addition to the tables which have 
hitherto been ordered printed in the 
Recorp, a letter received by me from 
Joseph H. Shortell, Jr., assistant U.S. 
attorney for Alaska who is well versed 
in antitrust matters and whose com- 
ments are most timely, and a copy of 
Mr. Shortell’s letter to the aviation edi- 
tor of Newsweek magazine. 

There being no objection, the tables 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Transportation, fiscal year 1955 


FAR EAST 
Amount 
China: CAA improvement $218, 880 
Indonesian Republic: Air trans- 
port training—aircraft and en- 
gine mechanics school 106, 000 
Thailand: 
Air transport and air naviga- 
| EEE es Sor SOR GAS 36, 500 
Upper. air alds..........._.... 90, 000 
Airfield construction 2, 742, 698 
Upper alr aids „% 40, 000 
Technical assistance Thai Air- 
— yee Se. a 949, 000 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
i pain slip Batis yy 416, 000 
NEAR EAST, AFRICA, AND 
SOUTH ASIA 
Egypt: Air navigation aids 68, 800 
Ethiopia: Civil aviation and me- 
. ees 35, 805 
Greece: Training of Greek civil 
aviation personne 27, 440 
India: Aviation ground facilities... 421,500 
Tran: Air navigation and meter- 
ological equipment 616, 928 
Israel: Airport administration par- 
ticipantship -.------.--_-----. 3, 000 
Pakistan: 
Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities. 1, 641,372 
Development of civil air trans- 
portation 725, 000 
Turkey: Airline operations train- 
D 8s nee 475, 000 
EUROPE 
France: 
CAA training program 10, 860 
Civil aeronautics study group.. 10, 095 
Spain: Training of aeronautical 
technicians and supervisors 61, 740 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: 
Institute Aeronautical Na- 
ll ete ee Se SS 6, 000 
Aircraft mechanics training— 
Bolivian Air Force 4, 050 
Airline operations course 
(flight) — transportation 2, 828 
Civil aviation mission 47, 339 
Flight instructors course 2,828 
Brazil: Aeronautical navigational 
i lean CE 1, 500, 000 
Chile: Air transportation and 
civil aviation development 64, 000 


1962 


Transportation, fiscal year 1955—Continued 
LATIN AMERICA 

Costa ‘Rica: Improvement of Amount 
safety and efficiency of air 
transportation 2 

Ecuador; Civil aviation 

Honduras: Consultation in civil 
—.... — amen) eto) ae 

be Training—air transporta- 


a Ag Eh ES NRE TI TREE ES, 6, 000 
Nicaragua: Civil aviation proj- 
ae sm Bie a E E 12, 046 
3 
Air transportation — mainte- 
nance of aeronautical com- 
munications and air nav- 
igation and radio aids 
equipment ————— - 10, 000 
Aviation consultant 24, 500 
Paraguay: Airport development.. 24, 000 
Uruguay: Air transport 8, 200 
OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 
British Guiana: Transportation— 
air. traffic control training 2, 500 
Regional: Technical assistance in 
civil aviation—regional group in 
Big te! ter) Mapa Regi. PFS 2 Sree i 165, 964 
Transportation, fiscal year 1956 
FAR EAST 
Cambodia: Maintenance, repair, 
and rehabilitation airfields... $180, 000 
China: CAA improvement 222, 885 
Indonesian Republic: 
Airport technician training 33, 000 
Training in meteorology 128, 000 
Japan: Civil aviation survey---- 4,000 
Korea: 
Aviation specialist training 11, 000 
Civil aviation technical assist- 
a a 46, 500 
Philippines: Air navigational aids. 219, 000 
Thailand: 
Aeronautical ground services 
improvement 335, 000 
Upper aids (air) 2,100 
Meteorological service improve- 
— tase eee 102, 250 
Thai airways improvement 72, 999 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
PCTs ESC E A SONS 520, 937 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: 
Air transportation develop- 
p oda ananoew , 560, 000 
1956 Haj assistance 240, 000 


Egypt: Transportation and com- 
munications—civil aviation 72,950 
India: 
Expansion of aviation ground 


Wente — 237, 743 
Technical assistance for civil 
air transport. 33, 500 
Tran: Air navigational and me- 
teorological equipment- — 606, 900 
Lebanon: 
Alr navigation 38, 400 
Expansion of Beirut Inter- 
national Airport for jet 
T 470, 000 
Pakistan: 


Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities... 1, 903, 700 
Development of civil air trans- 


renn a 878, 688 
Aircraft overhaul and main- 
tenance facilities 261, 955 
Turkey: 
Airport equipment experts 18, 000 
Meteorology specialists 15, 000 
Alrline operations training pro- 
F 400, 000 
Civil aviation training pro- 
[ey Xs CCC 76, 000 
Regional total: 
Regional civil aviation once 32, 500 
Air navigation facilities—VOR 
site selection equipment 17, 700 
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Transportation, fiscal. year 1956—Continued 


AFRICA 
Ethiopia: 
Air transportation cooperative Amount 
222 ae bees $70, 000 
un ion... 35, 555 
National airlines training pro- 
TTT 251, 000 
EUROPE 
Italy: Civil aeronautics mission.. 22, 500 
Spain: 
Civil aviation mission — 103,510 
Training of aeronautical tech- 
nicians and supervisors-.-__- 1, 600 
Training aeronautical techni- 
cians and supervisors -- 85, 000 


Civil aviation, fiscal year 1956.. 1, 283, 500 
LATIN AMERICA 


Bolivia: 
Civil aviation mission 67, 402 
Electroplating plant for Insti- 
tuto Aeronautico Nacional, 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 96, 504 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and 
air traffic control_.....--.-..-. 463, 500 
Chile: Air transportation and civil 
aviation development: 120, 530 


Colombia: Cooperative project in 
the construction and design of 


commercial airport for Co- 
131 ˙· ] W W 61, 300 
Costa Rica: 
Improvement of safety and effi- 
ciency of air transportation.. 35, 400 


Aviation maintenance training 


center project. 34, 727 
Cuba: Civil aviation project 8, 000 
Ecuador: Civil aviation 48, 000 
Guatemala: Civil aviation trans- 

port improvement: 6, 000 
Honduras: Consultation in civil 

TTT 78, 105 
Nicaragua: Civil aviation project 31, 140 
Panama: Aviation consultant 26, 200 
Paraguay: 

Airport development project 62, 600 

Aviation repairs. 2, 500 
Peru: 

nautics 5, 200 
Uruguay: Transportation. 7, 500 

OVERSEA TERRITORIES 

Surinam: Air transport (air trans- 

port Sontrol) aaa 4, 500 

Transportation, fiscal year 1957 
FAR EAST 

China (Taiwan): CAA improve- 

TARR 2 — —1—] . owen $443, 000 
Japan: 

Japan Civil Aviation Bureau... 188,000 

Civil aviation survey 2, 000 
Korea: Civil aviation technical as- 

sistance program 231, 000 
Laos: Vientiane airport relocation. 750, 000 
Thailand: 

Aeronautical ground services 

improvement 3, 346, 000 
Airfield construction 400, 000 
Meteorological services improve- 

„„ Sls tetas ee 249, 000 
Improvement Thai Airways 554,000 
Aviation overhaul and mainte- 

nance facility 3, 580, 000 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 

pansion of aeronautical ground 
ot en See 1, 748, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: Air transportation 
development --- , 000 
Ceylon: Aeronautical navigation 
A eae eaters Seb yey ee ea 85, 000 
Egypt: Civil aviation 15, 000 
Greece: Installation of VOR 
equipment and training 13, 000 
India: Expansion of aviation 
ground facilities 119, 000 
Tran: 
Installation of air navigation 
and meteorological | equip- 
ENG. 5 Sana cca eenan nab A 50, 000 
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Transportation, fiscal. year 1957—Continued 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Iran: 
Communications and workshop, Amount 
oe for airport facil- 
—— iy ee ¢425, 000 
3 
Air navigation 5, 000 
Expansion of Beirut Interna- 
tional Airport for jet airlines. 45, 000 
Pakistan: 
Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities_._... 762,000 
Development of civil air trans- 
n 6 oo aimee! 900, 000 
Turkey: 
Meteorology specialists 16, 000 
ae operations training pro- 
eee, s e EEE Sa eee ae 110, 000 

Afine operations training pro- 

Es e e TAA. 151, 000 

Civil aviation training program. 

Regional: Regional Civil Aviation 

„777777777... A ae 27, 000 

AFRICA 
Ethiopia: Civil aviation advisory 
eee O TA 5, 000 
EUROPE 
Iceland: 
Occupational training—airport 
8 A AS RS RE SIS 26, 000 
Occupational training—Airport 
construction 32, 000 
Spain: 
Training of aeronautical tech- 
nicians and supervisors -= 63, 000 
Civil aviation, fiscal year 1957... 810, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia: Civil action 65, 000 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and 

air traffic control 156, 000 
Chile: Air transportation and 

civil aviation developments 119, 000 
Colombia: A cooperative project 

for technical assistance to civil 

aeronautics in Colombia 35. 000 
Costa Rica: Improvement of safe- 

ty and efficiency of air trans- 

POLE Projo n aE RA 43, 000 
Cuba: Civil aviation project 117, 000 
Ecuador: Civil aviation assistance_ 29, 000 
Honduras: Consultation in civil 

err oo aes 74, 000 
Nicaragua: Civil aviation. 33, 000 
Panama: Aviation consultant 23, 000 
Peru: Civil aviation advisory sery- 

ices and training 17, 000 
Regional: Technical assistance in 

civil aviation regional group in 

Ana ete 157, 000 

Transportation, fiscal year 1958 
FAR EAST 
Burma: Civil aviation, airport de- 

Werne —88 $474, 000 
Cambodia: Airfield survey and re- 

Rabin 8 430, 000 
China (Taiwan): Air transporta- 

tion improvement 253, 000 
Japan: Japan Civil Aviation Bu- 

TTT 278, 000 
Korea: Civil aviation technical 

Co eS eee 365, 000 
Thailand: 

Aeronautical ground services im- 

provement 6 e, 419, 000 

Meteorological services improve- 

r eee ee 46, 900 
Improvement Thai. Airways.... 75,000 


Vietnam: Improvement and expan- 
sion of aeronautical ground 


6 ————————— 506, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: Alr transportation 
development 482, 000 
Ceylon: 
Aeronautical navigation aids... 19,000 
Colombo airport survey 6, 000 
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Transportation, fiscal year 1958—Continued 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Greece: Installation of VOR equip- Amount 


ment and training $40, 000 
India: 
Aviation ground facilities 202, 000 
India airlines 13, 000 
Iran: Civil aviation 107, 000 
Lebanon: 
nnen... 25, 000 
Expansion of Beirut Interna- 
tional Airport_......-.--..--- 46, 000 
Pakistan: 
Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities 93, 000 
Development of civil air rans- 
Per =<. 798, 000 
Turkey: 


Meteorology specialists 
Airline operations training pro- 


gr 
Civil aviation training program. 178, 000 
Regional total: Regional civil avia- 


1 22, 000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: National airlines train- 
T 80, 000 
EUROPE 
Iceland: 
CAA air safety survey 3, 000 


CAA aircraft mechanics training. 30, 000 
Occupational training—airport 


TTT 20, 000 
Spain: 
Civil aviation mission 80, 000 
of aeronautical techni- 
cians and supervisors 69, 000 


LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina: Development of the Na- 


tional Bureau of Civil Aviation.. 85,000 
Bolivia: Civil aviation 64, 000 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and air 

r 189, 000 
Chile: Civil aviation 151, 000 
Colombia: A cooperative project for 

technical assistance to civil aero- 

nautics in Colombia 61, 000 
Costa Rica: Improvement of safety 

and efficiency of air transport... 20, 000 
Cuba: Civil aviation project...... 96, 000 
Dominican Republic: Civil avia- 

tion—airport management and 

. 3, 000 
Ecuador: Civil aviation assistance. 51, 000 
Honduras: Consultation in civil 

a an a ncn an hac amem ain 78, 000 
Nicaragua: Transportation — civil 

0 E 24, 000 
Panama: Aviation consultant 25, 000 
Paraguay: Civil aviation assist- 

ance division 74, 000 
Peru: Civil aviation advisory serv- 

PR dt testes ER S A 13, 000 

OVERSEA TERRITORIES 
British Guiana: VOR traffic con- 

nr 3, 000 
Regional total: Technical assistance 

in civil aviation, regional group, 

eee ee aa 172, 000 

Transportation, fiscal year 1959 
FAR EAST 
China (Taiwan): Air transporta- 

tion improvement $334, 000 
Korea: Civil aviation operations 

improvement: 365, 000 
Japan: Japan Civil Aviation 

JJ ae i 288, 000 
Laos: dee, e ee of Vientiane 

c 765, 000 
5 
Aeronautical ground services 
Improvement AS 437, 000 
Meteorological services im- 
aS a ee 56, 000 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
— — 3, 856, 000 
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Transportation, fiscal year 1959—Continued 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Afghanistan: Air transportation Amount 
development $11, 546, 000 
Ceylon: 
Colombo airport survey 8, 000 
Airport development and ad- 
ministratlion 4, 000 
Greece: Air transportation ad- 
visory project 72, 000 
India: Expansion of aviation 
ground facilities 44,000 
Tran: Civil aviation 117, 000 


Lebanon: Aeronautical facilities. 1,310, 000 


Nepal: Aviation development 600, 000 
Pakistan: 
Improvement and expansion of 
aviation ground facilities 164, 000 
Development of civil air trans- 
Ao r a N 1, 173, 000 
Turkey: 
Meteorolog 30, 000 
Airline operations training 300, 000 
Civil aviation training pro- 
VVV 238, 000 
United Arab Republic: Civil avi- 
ation development 66, 000 
Regional total: Regional civil 
aviation adviser (Pakistan)... 30, 000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: 
Civil Aviation Administration. 3, 000 
National airlines training 374, 000 
Liberia: Airport survey 6, 000 
Tunisia: Civil ayiation improve- 
%%% ( ee EES oe Ie ns 17, 000 
EUROPE 
Iceland: 
CAA air safety survey 7, 000 
Occupational training—airport 
operations; loadmaster train- 
c —TV»äↄ——— Ee, 7, 000 
Spain: Air navigational aids im- 
provement nn 178, 000 
LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina: Development of the 
National Bureau of Civil Avia- 
C 200, 000 
Bolivia: Civil aviation 40, 000 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and 
165, 000 
131, 000 
Transportation, fiscal year 1960 
FAR EAST , 
Cambodia: Airfield survey and 
maintenance 816, 000 
Republic of China: Air transpor- 
tation improvement 333, 000 
Indonesia: Air transportation op- 
eration and maintenance 653, 000 
Japan: Japan Civil Aviation Bu- 
Wir Ae ae... Se Ae 211, 000 
Korea: 
Civil aviation operations im- 
provement....-.....-..---.. 309, 000 
Civil aviation operations reobli- 
C 334, 000 
Laos: Rehabilitation of Vientiane 
Apor Wee Se ee eee ae 33, 000 
Thailand: 
Aeronautical ground services 
Improvement 263, 000 
Meteorological services improve- 
MONG ae eee coe AA 104, 000 
Aviation overhaul and mainte- 
nance facility-.....-....---. 45, 000 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- 
pansion of aeronautical ground 
feonlitinne ee ewan eceeewens 685, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Afghanistan: 
Air transportation development. 405, 000 
Air transportation reobligation_ 5, 000 
Ceylon: 
Aeronautical navigation aids... 1. 000 
Alrport development and ad- 
minis tration 32, 000 
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Transportation, fiscal year 1960—Continued 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
Greece: Air transport advisory Amount 


Peer — $82, 000 
India: Expansion of aviation 
ground facilities 47, 000 
Iran: Civil aviation 162, 000 
Iran: Civil aviation reobligation__ 4, 000 
Lebanon: Aeronautical facilities. 78, 000 
Nepal: Aviation development 103, 000 
Pakistan: 
Improvement and expansion of 
aviation facilities 169, 000 
Development of civil air trans- 
Fortier 8 50, 000 
Development of civil air trans- 
portation—reobligation._____ 300, 000 
Turkey: 
Civil aviation „5 220, 000 
Civil aviation—reobligation__-__ 40, 000 
United Arab Republic: Civil avi- 
ation development, northern re- 
Hann eee 556, 000 


CENTRAL TREATY ORGANIZATION 


CENTO: Regional air navigation. 2,000 
Regional civil aviation adviser 
(Pakistan) 2s. ˙ h 32, 000 
AFRICA 
Ethiopia: National airlines train- 
%ͤ , AE SoS he SSS 250, 000 
Liberia: Robertsfleld moderniza 
fio cock BAA 1, 877, 000 
Tunisia: Civil aviation, improve- 
ccc .. 16, 000 
EUROPE 
Spain: Air navigational aids im- 
Provement. 55-22. 6. Scenes 148, 000 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina: Development of the 
National Bureau of Civil Avi- 


Bolivia: Civil aviation. 
Brazil: Air navigation aids and air 
traffic control BEME S te 186, 000 


Chile; Civil aviation 157, 000 
Colombia: Civil aviation mission. 90, 000 
Costa Rica: Improvement and 

Balety <5 SEE AREIS Ae SEINA UE SEN 8, 000 
Cuba: Civil aviation project 64, 900 
Ecuador: Civil aviation 68, 000 
Honduras: Consultation in civil 

Weer. 8 89, 000 
Nicaragua: Civil aviation 51, 000 
Panama: Aviation consultant 32, 000 


Paraguay: Airport development 14, 000 
Peru: Civil aviation advisory serv- 


CEE Ad es oar —V — 67, 000 
British Guiana: Civil aviation 14, 000 
Regional total, civil aviation 

n ee 195, 000 


ASIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FUND 
SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty 


Organization) meteorological 
communications survey 16, 000 
Totaly cocks eee 8, 782, 000 

Transportation, fiscal year 1961 
FAR EAST 

Cambodia: Improvement of civil 
air transportation---.-...-.-.. $24, 000 

Republic of China: Air transporta- 
tion improvement 95, 000 

Indonesia: Air transportation 
operation and maintenance 143,000 

Korea: Civil aviation operations 
Improvement 179, 000 

Laos: Rehabilitation of Vientiane 
J one een 820, 000 

Thailand: 

Aeronautical ground services 
improvement 171, 000 

Meteorological services improve- 
ment: Sh. cee op AA 183, 000 

Aviation overhaul and mainte- 
nance facility._.....-.---.-. 5, 000 
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Transportation, fiscal year 1961—Continued 
FAR EAST 
Vietnam: Improvement and ex- Amount 


pansion of aeronautical ground 
c $563, 000 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
ghanistan: Air transportation 
development 477, 000 
Ceylon: Airport development and 
administration 36, 000 
Greece: Air transport advisory 
project... 2. sae 68, 000 
India: Expansion of aviation 
ground facilities_........------. 32, 000 
Tran: Civil aviation_.._---------- 137, 000 


Lebanon: Aeronautical facilities... 100, 000 
Pakistan: Improvement and ex- 

pansion of aviation ground fa- 

Co. ee 5 175, 000 
Turkey: Civil aviation 237, 000 
United Arab Republic: 

Civil aviation development, 

southern region 311, 000 

Civil aviation development, 


Central Trea Organization: 
CENTO regional air navigation. 1, 500, 000 


Transportation, fiscal year 1961—Continued 


AFRICA 

8 Republic of: Civil avia- 3 
..... 000 

. Civil aviation improve- 
peas AE YE eal SB oa eS 18, 000 

LATIN AMERICA 

Argentina: Development of the 

National Bureau of Civil Avia- 
c SELER A I EN 226, 000 
Bolivia: Civil aviation 15, 000 


Chile: Civil aviation 
Colombia: Civil aviation technical 


Honduras: Consultation in civil 

e a Soa cane 103, 000 
Nicaragua: Civil aviation 33, 000 
Panama: Aviation consultant 39, 000 
Peru: Civil aviation advisory sery- 


West Indies: Airport runway ex- 

tension, Antigua 
British Guiana: Civil aviation 
Regional: Civil aviation, Panama 


Loans for airports and airlines made by the 
Development Loan Fund August 1957- 
Nov, 3, 1961 


This agency is now administered b. Agency 
: International Development)” * 


100, 000 

250, 000 

5, 100,000 

300, 000 

Dec. 7,1960 | 10, 500,000 

June 21,1961 | 3,200,000 

Aug. 1,1961 | 1,600,000 

— —— 000 

Jan. 30, 1961 3, 200,000 

Nov. 3, 1950] 3, 800, 000 
— — cee ee 51. 750,000 


Loans for airports and airlines made by the 
World Bank 


AFRICA z — 10 
Ethiopia: Spain: 
Transportation cooperative serv- 48 Air — aids improve - 
. e he 
National airlines training 101, 000 Civil 2 eee LS Rt 
Liberia: Robertsfield moderniza- 80 
urce: —ͤ— Re of the International Bank for 
tion 34. 000 Total. ——— iinn 7. 137. 000 Reconstruetio evelopment—The World Bank, 
Loans for airports and airlines made by the Export-Import Bank 
Country Purpose Date Interest | Amount 
Ethiopia Aircraft and aviation facilities. Sept. 19, 1955 $24, 700, 000 
SS Ay EEL RIS, Jet aircraft and related spare parts (Boeing Airplane Co, Sept. 8, 1960 10, 000, 000 
Gomes 80 men ot the Union | Aircraft, repair equipment, 2 related spare parts Sept. 24, 1959 9, 000, 000 
of Sou ca, 
Bt TNE te Boeing jet aircraft (Bodog Ane — een 8 -| Sept. 8, 1960 4, 100, 000 
Do... Aircraft and spare parts (Boeing) ae June 8, 1961 8, 100, 000 
Indonesia. Aircraft and equipment -| Nov, 30, 1950 6, 023, 000 
C ͤ ˙— S| NE, . —.. ‚— TAS ESRR May 17, 1956 7, 500, 000 
Do. Aircraft (Convair 13 of dees Dynamics Corp.) Nov, 22, 1957 1, 781, 000 
Do. Aircraft (Lockheed Aircraft Corp.) uno 4, 1959 5,000, 000 
Israel. Bovey jet aircraft (Boeing Ai Sept. 2, 1960 8, 925, 000 
Japan Aircraft and spare parts (Douglas Aircraft Co., Ine.) Nov. 21, 1956 7, 700, 000 
D Jape Air Lines (Aircraft ond Aircraft Co., Inc. FF.... = es, A OF Dec. 3, 1956 17, 186, 000 
Japan Air Lines, aircraft and related spare ‘parts and equipment Apr. 13,1961 9, 585, 665 
8 Japan Air Lines, aircraft and related vn partosa and equipment . — Se (| Saas 4, 399, 000 
Pakistan.. Aircraft and spare parts (Lockheed A: Corp. Oct. 9, 1957 2, 828, 000 
Do... Aircraft and spare parts (Curtiss-Wright Corp.) eet” See 456, 500 
Philippines Enlargement of of Manila International Airport. Jan, 26,1961 5, 000, 000 
Belgium... Aircraft—SABENA................... 22.1 11. 200. 000 
France Jet aircraft (Boeing — United Aircraft)... Sept. 12, 1957 46, 000, 000 
D Aircraft (Douglas Aircraft Co. Feb. 11, 1960 4, 714, 286 
Jet aircraft (Douglas Aircraft Co., Ini Nov. 3, 1960 2, 671, 000 
Italy... Aircraft and flight simulator (Douglas Aircraft Co., Ine., and Link Aviation, Inc.) . 16,1 13, 690, 000 
Jet aircraft frames and related spare parts (Douglas Jan. 26,1961 6, 400, 000 
Spain. Aircraft and equipment (Douglas Aircraft Co. Mar. 24, 1960 12, 450, 000 
Brazil 8 and spare parts (Douglas Aircraft Co. Nov. 15, 1956 6, 900, 000 
SERRA SO RCS SA Tee May 31,1957 541, 000 
Jet 1 and spare (Douglas . 3 Oct. 6, 1900 13, 840, 000 
8 4. Jet aircraft and related spare parts and sup 7 —— (General — Corp.) Fob. 16,1961 10, 950, 000 
Colombia. Jet aireraft pa related spars pen rath and ca pment 1 Boeing Airplane Co.)) Jan. 19, 1961 8, 160, 000 
Costa Rica.. Aircraft anı eee pare (Ga Dynamics Corp.) Nov. 26, 1954 675, 000 
Ecuador. Turboprop piane (Fairchild Engine” ee lane ~ -| Apr. 23,1959 216, 000 
Do. Airplanes and complement parts (M Sept. 23, 1960 47, 500 
Do. Snow airplane with attachment (M. * oot Seona Co. Mii, OUE 9, 500 
Do... Piper airplanes and accessories (M. & M. E re E ER o E TE R FE 4 29, 000 
El Salvador. Improvement a Ilopango International 5 at June 1, 1901 2, 650, 000 
Dy) See Aircraft and photographic equipment. -.._._.._.-.-.-.-.--.--------. June 30, 1960 586, 952 
Venezuela Aircraft (Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.) May 16,1957 1, 112, 000 
Aircraft and modifications (Boeing Airplane C June 9, 1960 23, 307, 000 
Do... Aircraft (Cessna Aircraft Co.) 2 June 29, 1960 235, 000 
Pl) ete aE Soe TA | oe LE ˙ ᷣ—? : . ˙ꝙ˙òð»ꝙrciI ñ ̃(ę ũ ß ER ̃ Ö . A yaa Oy Mee A 208, 668, 403 


Source: Report to the Congress by Eximbank for the 12 months ending June 30, 1961. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, D.C., as an attorney for the Antitrust Di- Pan American World Airways should be 
March 26, 1962. vision, I specialized in the airline industry. punished for Pan American's efficient op- 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, During this period, a considerable period eration and for its contribution to Alaska. 
U.S. Senator for Alaska, of time was spent with the Celler commit- The enclosed copy of a letter to the Wash- 
U.S, Senate Office Building, tee on the study of the airline industry and ington, D.C., aviation editor of the News- 
Washington, D.C. with the CAB on our preparation of the week magazine is for your general infor- 
Dear Senator: I concur 100 percent with Pan American-Grace antitrust case. mation. 
your press release of March 22 with reference As an attorney familiar with the domestic With kind personal regards. 
to the possible destruction of the Alaska and international airline picture, I can see Sincerely, 


air system. During my term in Washington, no justification why the Alaska people and JOSEPH H. SHORTELL, Jr, 
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FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, 
March 26, 1962. 
Henry T. SIMMONS, Esq. 

Aviation Editor, Newsweek Magazine, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran HENRY: Knowing your interest in the 
Alaskan aviation field, I thought you would 
be interested in the enclosed articles from 
the Fairbanks Daily News Miner which give 
a detailed account of the airline route struc- 
ture problem here in Alaska. 

As you know, I worked over 4 years on the 
Pan American-Grace antitrust case and am 
familiar with the international and domes- 
tic airline industry. Since coming to Alaska 
in 1959, I have made a firsthand study of 
the Alaskan airline picture and can honestly 
state that if subsidy-free Pan American is 
forced to leave Alaska due to its efficient 
operation, we might as well return to the 
dogsled and steamboat. 

I plan to be in Washington next summer 
and expect to see you and Jan at that time. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH H. SHORTELL, Jr. 


THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the need 
for congressional action along the lines 
of my proposed U.S. Arts Foundation 
has been evident for some time in the 
effort to encourage and develop our Na- 
tion’s resources in the performing and 
visual arts. This is a part of our na- 
tional cultural heritage which is faced 
by the dilemma of rapidly rising costs at 
a time of increasing demands. Its ex- 
istence is threatened in some instances 
by these factors in spite of seemingly 
outward prosperity. The specter of Fed- 
eral control has been raised by some 
who oppose assistance, but there is no 
more reason to assume a danger in this 
respect than in any other part of our 
economy. Others have insisted that fi- 
nancial assistance is not necessary, say- 
ing this in the face of successful aid pro- 
grams to the arts by functioning State 
councils in New York and elsewhere. A 
banker’s study of the needs of our cul- 
tural operations convincingly demon- 
strates why Federal aid is necessary. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the analytical 
study entitled “S.R.O. and S O S: The 
Performing Arts Paradox,” which was 
prepared by Lawrence C. Murdock, Jr., 
and others in the Department of Re- 
search of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, and published in its Busi- 
ness Review, March 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S.R.O. AND S O S: THe PERFORMING ARTS 
PARADOX 

A bald Romeo and a fat Juliet in a neigh- 
borhood playhouse. The latest soprano sen- 
sation at the Met. A banker who plays oboe 
in an amateur symphony. A Broadway star. 
The Secretary of Labor. 

This unlikely cast is playing a leading part 
in the present boom in the performing arts. 


The term “performing arts“ is a general 
one. Conceivably it could include anything 
from an Indian rain dance to the hill-billy 
band to a how-to-reduce TV program. In 
order to make the subject manageable, we 
have had to make an arbitrary definition. In 
this article, we limit our discussion of the 
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It’s a broad-based thing, this boom. It 
includes professionals and amateurs, people 
from all walks of life, all social classes, and 
all income levels. And even the Government 
is getting in the act. 

The boom has considerable economic sig- 
nificance. Spending for admissions to the 
performing arts now amounts to about $400 
million a year—double the figure of a dec- 
ade ago. But it’s an unusual sort of boom. 

The present wide popularity of the per- 
forming arts is unprecedented in America. 
Until recently, many forms of the arts were 
the property of an elite few. The average 
man long considered opera, ballet, and seri- 
ous music to be “sissy stuff.” He was satis- 
fied with an occasional minstrel or vaude- 
ville show. 

This is one boom that seems to be cre- 
ating as many problems as it is solving, 
however. In spite of the great increases in 
public interest and enthusiasm, in spite of 
S.R.O. (standing room only) crowds, the 
performing arts ure in trouble. That's why 
the S O S for Government aid has never 
been louder. 

In many ways the performing arts indus- 
try is unique. Yet, in other ways its prob- 
lems are those of all industries. Perhaps 
the solution other industries have used when 
faced by similar problems may be appli- 
cable to the performing arts. 


THE TWO MASKS 


The theater is often represented by two 
masks—one smiling, one sad. These masks 
might portray the present situation in the 
entire performing arts industry for there is 
a bright side and a sad side. 

Statistics on the performing arts are, for 
the most part, fragmentary and based on 
estimates. 

We use them here to give a rough idea of 
the dimensions of the boom. 

Spending for admissions to live perform- 
ances of the arts humped after the war, then 
ran fairly level until 1952. After that it got 
wings. This recent growth was considerably 
faster than the increases in personal income, 
total expenditures for recreation, spending 
for admissions to sporting events, and movie 
receipts. In other words, the performing arts 
did better than their direct competition. 

There are now some 5,000 community the- 
aters—more than all radio and television sta- 
tions. In addition, an estimated 5,000 college 
groups, 15,000 clubs and church groups, and 
untold high schools put on theatrical produc- 
tions. In New York, the number of off- 
Broadway theaters has grown to 32 from a 
mere handful a few years ago. 

The number of community symphony or- 
chestras has doubled since 1952. At present, 
there are about 1,200 orchestras which col- 
lectively give an average of 20 concerts a day. 
Last year, about 11 million people attended 
symphony concerts. 

In 1950 there were about 200 opera-pro- 
ducing groups. Today the number has 
swelled to almost 800. In the 1960-61 season, 
the Metropolitan Opera played to 96 percent 
of capacity, Philadelphia’s Lyric and Grand 
Operas also enjoyed full houses, and the story 
was repeated in many other cities. 

Tent theaters and summer stock companies 
also are doing very well. There are now 26 
music tents, most of which first spread their 
canvas during the last 10 years. 

Today, 125 regional ballet groups are in 
operation compared with only 70 as recently 
as 1958. Chamber music is so popular that 
one agency specializing in booking just these 
small groups grosses a reported $100,000 a 
year. 

This new interest in the arts has many 
causes. The great postwar increases in in- 


performing arts to live performances, both 
professional and amateur, of the theater, 
opera, ballet, and serious music. 
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come and leisure are important. So is the 
growth in college enrollment and, lately, the 
trend away from specialization in education. 

Students are getting more exposure to the 
performing arts in public and private schools. 
The number of courses and clubs has ex- 
panded. In addition, certain organizations 
are helping to bring culture into the schools. 
Young Audiences, Inc., for example, presented 
chamber music concerts for 100,000 Phila- 
delphia area schoolchildren in 1961. 

Hi-fi and stereo have helped cultivate 
tastes for serious music and have created 
the desire to hear live performances. This 
is similar to the effect that television had on 
pro football. Television creates many new 
fans who soon begin coming out to stadiums. 

Widespread travel abroad, starting with the 
GT's during World War II, and continuing 
to the present day, has introduced many to 
the performing arts. No doubt some people 
attend performances as something of a status 
symbol. Perhaps they have taken to quietly 
boasting “we saw ‘Swan Lake’ last night,” 
now that they have rid themselves of their 
my-car-is-bigger-than-yours psychosis. In 
short, the boom in the arts is woven deep 
into the fabric of midcentury American 
life. 

But all is not well in the performing arts 
industry. Its silver cloud seems to have a 
leaden lining. Performances begin with P 
and that rhymes with T and that stands for 
trouble, as the song from “The Music Man” 
might go. For example: three quarters of 
all Broadway productions were flops between 
1954 and 1960. Add up all the profits and 
all the losses during that period and Broad- 
way was in the hole for about $500,000. 

The number of Broadway productions de- 
clined from 70 in the 1949 season to 59 in 
1959. And there hasn’t been a new theater 
built on the Great White Way in 30 years. 
Road performances of Broadway shows are 
down about 30 percent since 1949. 

The Metropolitan Opera had a deficit of 
$840,000 last year. Ticket sales of all sym- 
phony orchestras cover only about half of 
their total expenses of $30 million. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra had $65,000 to make 
up in 1961. Our domestic ballet also is 
chronically in the red. 


PROFITLESS PROSPERITY 


How can an industry be doing so well on 
the one hand and so poorly on the other? 
Some of the answer becomes evident when 
you separate the performing arts into their 
amateur and professional segments. The 
part-time players, the week-end Walktires 
have accounted for much of the industry's 

“growth—and for much of its increase in 
receipts. 

Not that the amateur productions don't 
have their financial troubles. They do. But 
the real problems in the industry are in the 
professional sector. 

This has great significance, for the profes- 
sional sector is the “creative core” of the 
performing arts. Amateurs draw on the 
professionals for material, inspiration, and 
guidance. The people who pay to see ama- 
teur plays don’t want experiments, so the 
community theater groups usually rely on 
tried-and-true Broadway scripts. Much the 
same could be said for the other performing 
arts. 

Since the professional core is the creative 
fountainhead and since that’s where much 
of the financial trouble is located, we shall 
focus our analysis there. 

THE COSTS OF RAISING A CURTAIN 

The financial problem of the professional 
performing arts is not primarily lack of at- 
tendance. The real problem is costs. Pro- 
duction costs have skyrocketed to the point 
where even full houses sometimes don’t 
bring in enough to meet expenses. 


Costs on Broadway 
Year Show Capital- 
ization 
ramas: 
1939... Life With Father 
1943... Voice of the Turtle.. 
1948. ir. Roberts 
1959... Miracle Worker 
1960_.. Advise and 
cals: 

1049... South Pacific. 
1950... Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 160, 000 
1956_.. 400, 000 
1959. „000 
1900. 600, 000 


Most professional theaters are located in 
high-rent areas and reflect the general in- 
crease in center-city rents. This saddles a 
production with considerable overhead from 
the start. 

Labor, however, is the principal cost item 
in the performing arts. This is true in many 
industries, but labor costs are particularly 
important to the arts for two reasons. 

First, unlike many other industries, the 
performing arts can’t automate to offset ris- 
ing wages. You wouldn't pay to watch a 
computer sing an aria or recite Shakespeare. 
There have been a few mechanical improve- 
ments backstage but they have had a negli- 
gible effect. 

Second, labor in the professional perform- 
ing arts industry is highly organized. Al- 
most everybody, from actors to janitors, from 
musicians to curtain pullers, belongs to a 
union or guild. 

Partly because of this, wages per perform- 
ance have been raised to a high level. It’s 
understandable that they should be, for em- 
ployment is usually intermittent. 

Another cost inflator is the fact that per- 
formers and stagehands must be paid for 
rehearsal time when they are producing no 
revenue, And Wwe have heard that the per- 
forming arts have their share of feather- 
bedding and make-work practices. 


HOW PERFORMANCES ARE FINANCED 


Economists tell us that private capital is 
attracted to the most profitable uses. If so, 
how do the performing arts raise the money 
necessary to produce shows and concerts? 
No sector of these arts have managed to 
show a profit over the past decade as a 
whole. 

The answer is that productions are moti- 
vated by other things beside monetary re- 
ward. At the risk of oversimplification, one 
could arrange these motives on a scale: at 
one end would be pure profit; at the other 
pure public service, the desire to promulgate 
culture. 

The professional theater would fall on the 
profit side of center. People invest in the 
theater for the excitement and the personal 
associations, to be sure, but the primary 
reason usually is to make money. There is 
always the chance of finding a big hit and 
getting back several times one’s original in- 
vestment. 

Theatrical productions are usually financed 
on a limited-partnership basis? The pro- 
ducer endeavors to induce investors to put 
up the sum necessary to produce the show. 
If and when profits start coming in, they 
all go to the investors until their original 
investment is paid back. Thereafter, the in- 
vestors split profits 50-50 with the producer. 


*There are exceptions. Sometimes one 
backer will finance a whole show as the 
Columbia Broadcasting System did with “My 
Fair Lady.” Tent or repertory theaters make 
other financial arrangements. For example, 
Music Fair, the outfit with several tents in 
the Philadelphia suburbs and elsewhere, has 
just sold stock to the public. 
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The odds against an investor breaking even 
are about 4 to 1. 

Opera, ballet, and serious music would 
be nearer the public service end of the scale. 
They would be delighted to make a profit 
but in most cases they don’t really expect 
one. Ticket sales very rarely cover total 
costs. 

As a result, opera, ballet, and serious music 
must rely on donations and contributions 
to make ends meet. This money comes from 
several sources. Individuals are most im- 
portant—people, rich and not-so-rich, who 
have a special interest in a particular art 
form and want to see it continue. This 
traditional source of support is drying up, 
some say. Certainly, it doesn’t seem suf- 
ficient to maintain the arts on a scale large 
enough to meet the present expanded de- 
mand. 

Corporations are donating increasing sums 
to the performing arts and so are founda- 
tions. The Ford Foundation, among others, 
has been particularly generous in this re- 
spect. 

Certain State and local governments also 
have become patrons of the performing arts. 
The city of Philadelphia, for example, 
finances in part a series of free summer con- 
certs in Robin Hood Dell, a vast outdoor 
amphitheater in Fairmount Park. 


WHY NOT RAISE TICKET PRICES? 


When the cost of producing any product 
rises, one common solution is to raise the 
price of that product. So why don’t they 
raise the price of admission to the perform- 
ing arts—raise it enough to cover costs? 

The answer depends in some measure on 
what ticket buyers would do. In other 
words, it depends on the nature of demand. 
Higher prices probably would discourage some 
potential purchasers, but that's not the 
real point. One has to look at total revenue. 

Suppose a theater is selling 1,000 tickets 
at $5 apiece. Total revenue equals $5,000. 
Now let’s say it raises prices to $7. If this 
discouraged 200 people from attending, total 
revenue would actually be higher (800 times 
$7 equals $5,600). If 300 customers were 
lost, however, total revenue would be less 
than before (700 times $7 equals $4,900). 

Put another way, how much prices can be 
raised, if at all, depends on how sensitive de- 
mand is to price. This can be determined to 
some extent by market research and other 
means. As far as we know, the necessary 
surveys have not yet been made. Some 
speculation on the subject, however, might 
be illuminating. 

Certain authorities say that higher ticket 
prices would not choke off a significant 
amount of demand. They point to the great 
increases in interest in the performing arts. 
Many productions are selling out at present 
prices. The practice of “scalping” tickets 
also seems to indicate a reservoir of demand 
at higher prices. For example, tickets to the 
hit, “How To Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying,” have brought many times 
their box office price on the black market. 

Businesses buy large numbers of theater 
tickets. The idea is to entertain customers 
and visiting firemen. Since such purchases 
are a tax-deductible expense, it is not likely 
that this demand would be seriously reduced 
in the face of moderctely rising prices. 

Attending the performing arts is an oc- 
casion for most people. It is often planned 
well in advance; it’s not a “what'll we do 
tonight?” kind of thing. As a result, price 
may not always be the dominant factor in 
the demand for tickets. 

Add the great postwar rise in discretionary 
income to the above-mentioned factors and 
many experts are led to believe that overall 
demand is strong enough so that ticket prices 
generally could be raised without reducing 
total revenue. 
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But there are definite limits. Ticket prices 
are already high. Prime prices on Broadway 
have risen faster than the cost-of-living 
index in recent years. Consider also that 
attending a performance is a luxury—you 
don’t have to do it. 

One also must remember that many pro- 
ductions are motivated in part by the desire 
to make culture available to the largest num- 
ber of people. If higher ticket prices dis- 
couraged any demand at all, it would be 
contrary to this important goal. 

At any rate, it is highly improbable that 
prices could be raised enough to cover costs 
completely. Higher ticket prices might 
ameliorate but won't solve the financial prob- 
lem of the professional performing arts. 

Is assisfance from the Federal Government 
the only answer? Perhaps a bit of history 
will shed light on the question. 


FROM COTTON MATHER TO RUDOLPH BING 


The performing arts were virtually non- 
existent in early colonial America. The 
settlers were scattered on small farms hewn 
out of the forest primeval. Life was hard 
and people worked the sun around and 
tumbled into bed. 

Puritanism was strong in the northern 
colonies and its leaders considered all enter- 
tainment to be sinful. “Brown bread and 
the gospel” was their sustenance. 

As cities began to grow and a leisure class 
developed, a few scattered theatrical com- 
panies were formed. One of the first was 
in Philadelphia in 1749. A play called “Cato” 
was put on and the actors were promptly ar- 
rested and admonished to give up the under- 
taking. They moved to New York and found 
the climate more hospitable. This may have 
been how the tradition of trying out plays 
in Philadelphia prior to Broadway was first. 
established. 

By the beginning of the 19th century, the 
American theater was still in rudimentary 
form. There were, at that time, about 10 
theaters and 100 professional actors in the 
entire country. 

The history of serious music in America 
does not even begin until the 19th century. 
The first grand opera was presented in 1825; 
the first permanent symphony orchestra was 
established in 1842. 

Only after the Civil War did the perform- 
ing arts begin to flower. The country was 
rapidly becoming industrialized. The smok- 
ing factories and railroads spawned a new 
American aristocracy—the captains of com- 
merce, the “moguls,” as Steward Holbrook 
calls them. The moguls had vast fortunes 
and plenty of leisure. 

Perhaps in an attempt to emulate the 
noblemen of Europe, the new American aris- 
tocracy—or their wives—developed appetites 
for the arts. But the legitimate theater 
and good music were virtually unavailable 
in America, 

When a country wants something it 
doesn't produce, it generally imports and so 
European performers were brought over to 
entertain the American moneyed class. But 
when a country relies on imports, there is 
often little opportunity for domestic produc- 
tion to develop. As the salons of Newport 
and New York acquired a fetish for foreign- 
ers, native Americans found little encourage- 
ment to become serious performers. This 
further reduced the availability of the arts 
to the general public. The average American 
who knew nothing of good theater and 
serious music now became suspicious of them. 
Such entertainment was considered longhair 
stuff put on for rich women by hand-kissing 
foreigners, 

But the average American rapidly was 
gaining more income and more leisure. 
Crowded in a city, he needed something to 
do. He patronized minstrel shows and melo- 
dramas, for the most part. 
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In the 1890’s two new forms of entertain- 
ment gained wide popularity—vaudeville and 
burlesque. During the next 25 years, hun- 
dreds of companies -toured the country 
bringing entertainment to audiences starved 
for the sight of “anything that didn’t moo 
or cluck.” 

Vaudeville hit its peak in the period just 
before World War I. The Palace with head- 
liners like George M. Cohan was selling out 
at $2 a ticket. On Broadway, the operettas 
of Victor Herbert were popular. 

After the turn of the century some signs 
of a widening popular interest in serious 
music appeared. The development of the 
Victrola was a contributing factor. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra was founded in 1900 
and enjoyed considerable acclaim, Opera 
stars such as Enrico Caruso and John Mc- 
Cormack drew large audiences on American 
tours. But serious music still was pretty 
miuch the province of the upper crust. 

In the 1920's, musicals such as Jerome 
Kern’s “Showboat” became the rage of 
Broadway. People began taking a real in- 
terest in the amateur theater for the first 
time. The movies hurt vaudeville and many 
theaters combined both live and film pro- 
ductions. Burlesque “invented” the strip- 
tease in 1925 and enjoyed considerable suc- 
cess during the remainder of the decade. 

In the 1930's, all the performing arts were 
crippled by the depression and by talking 
movies. Nevertheless, a mumber of im- 
portant Broadway shows appeared—notably 
the Gershwin musicals. At the peak of its 
short life, the WPA theater project employed 
10,000 performers. It was a potent force in 
bringing culture to towns of modest size 
that previously had enjoyed nothing more 
than vaudeville. The project sowed some of 
the seeds of the present nationwide boom 
in the performing arts. 

As war clouds gathered in Europe, many 
talented performers migrated permanently to 
the United States. They helped to raise the 
quality of serious music and opera, and to 
make it available to wider audiences. 

The performing arts sagged a bit during 
World War II as audiences and performers 
alike found more important things to do. 
One of the most successful musicals of all 
time—“Oklahoma”—was staged in 1943, 
however. 

After hostilities ended, a new interest in 
the arts was evident. So began the broad 
postwar boom the contours of which we 
already have sketched. 

The principal purpose of this excursion 
into history is to show how the performing 
arts developed as privately sponsored insti- 
tutions in America. We had no kings, no 
noblemen, no imperial courts, no dominant 
Catholic church to patronize the arts and 
establish the tradition of central support. 
But we did have Puritan inhibitions and the 
rigors of frontier life. As a result, the 
higher forms of the performing arts were 
molasses-slow to develop in America. When 
they finally did emerge, they were supported 
by a relatively few rich individuals for their 
own personal pleasure, Such a situation de- 
nied many of the arts to the general public 
and, in fact, made the public a bit hostile 
to the arts. 

Since our Government is guided by the 
vote of the majority, this hostility helped 
to rule out Federal Government support for 
many years, But today the attitude of the 
public has changed. The arts belong to 
everyone. The political climate is now more 
favorable for Federal Government support 
on a permanent basis than ever before. 

THE “ANGEL” IN WASHINGTON 


Last fall Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
brought to a hedd the question of Federal 
aid to the arts. While publishing his find- 
ings on the Metropolitan Opera wage dis- 
pute, he issued a general statement on the 
status of the performing arts. , 
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Secretary Goldberg said that the “Ameri- 
can artistic scene today is alive and vibrant.” 
He continued, “At the same time some of 
the foremost institutions of American cul- 
ture are in grave difficulty. The individual 
benefactors and patrons just aren't there 
as they once were.” 

The Secretary made a number of sugges- 
tions. Prominent among them was the rec- 
ommendation of Federal grants to the arts. 
He proposed appropriations to the States, 
which would put up similar amounts. 

The Secretary is not alone in recommend- 
ing Federal Government assistance to the 
arts. About 20 bills providing aid of one sort 
or another have been introduced in Congress. 
Many prominent private citizens also have 
gone on record in favor of assistance. 

The principal proposals now being dis- 
cussed could be arranged into three general 
groups. 

1. Tax changes: For example, the following 
has been recommended: elimination of the 
10 percent tax on theater admissions; in- 
creased income tax deductions for private 
contributions to the arts; special tax ad- 
vantages for artists themselves. 

2. Advisory Council: Such a group would 
be created to study the problems of the arts 
and to advise Congress and the administra- 
tion on ways to promote the arts. 

3. Grants: Federal money could be given 
to the States which would match the amount 
and use the total “to encourage and stimu- 
late” the arts. Another suggestion is a di- 
rect Federal subsidy to promote live perform- 
ances where they are not now available. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


Those who favor Federal aid to the per- 
forming arts point to the financial need. 
They mention the high costs and the fact 
that ticket revenues often do not cover 
expenses, 

The arts cannot continue to rely on indi- 
vidual benefactors, the advocates of aid 
maintain. “As we become more and more 
a cultural democracy,” Secretary Goldberg 
says, “it becomes less and less appropriate 
for our major cultural institutions to de- 
pend more and more on the generosity of a 
very few of the very wealthy.” 

Once the need for aid has been established, 
the advocates often go on to explain the im- 
portance of the arts themselves. The per- 
forming arts are a fundamental part of a 
nation and its culture. They are a gage of 
civilization, a vital means of self-expression, 
They promote better understanding of life, 
past and present. 

The necessity to make performances pay 
and to woo private patrons reduces creativity 
and innovation, it is maintained. When a 
producer has to appeal to the widest pos- 
sible audience, he often must sacrifice 
quality for quantity. 

The arts are an important natural re- 
source, people say. It is Just as important 
for the Government to take steps to con- 
serve the arts as it is to conserve any other 
natural resource. 

Along the same lines, it is often pointed 
out that the principle of Federal subsidy is 
well established, Many other industries get 
special treatment of one sort or another. Oil, 
airlines, shipping, electric power, and farm- 
ing are but a few examples. 

In almost all other highly developed coun- 
tries the state contributes to the support of 
the arts. It happens in England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, Russia, and many 
more. Why can't it happen here? 

A country is judged abroad by the quality 
of its arts. Thus, the maintenance of high- 
quality performing arts could be an asset 
in the cold war. Do we want the uncom- 
mitted nations to judge us entirely by our 
crooners and the twist? 

Another argument that is often advanced 
in favor of support is the fact that our 
Government is already subsidizing perform- 
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ing arts in other countries. The State De- 
partment ‘tly sponsors tours of for- 
eign countries by American artists ranging 
from a “Porgy and Bess” company to Dizzy 
Gillespie and his bebop band. In addition, 
foreign-aid funds have been used to help 
eee support theaters and opera houses 


Finally, it is pointed out that Federal 
assistance of the arts would not be costly. 
Elimination of the theater tax, for example, 
would reduce total Federal revenue by only 
0007 percent. Grants to individual States 
would be measured in thousands of dollars. 
The program to bring the arts to outlying 
sections of the country is estimated to cost 
about $10 million a year—half the cost of a 
jet bomber. 

In fact, the grants need not cost the Gov- 
ernment a penny. It has been suggested that 
they be financed by a new tax, say on televi- 
sion. The justification is that TV relies on 
performers that have been developed on the 
live stage. 

FOR THE NEGATIVE 


Opponents of Federal aid to the arts also 
can marshal important arguments. Perhaps 
the most mentioned point is that Govern- 
ment dollars often have strings attached. 
When the Government doles out money, it 
naturally wants some influence over how that 
money is spent. Such influence could range 
anywhere from mere “Philistine kibitzing” 
to outright control. In any case, it could 
well impinge on creative freedom. 

It is argued that Government aid would 
not go to those with the greatest need but 
to those with the most political power. For 
instance, the major symphony orchestras 
might get a lion’s share of aid although their 
need is not so great as that of the minor 
symphony orchestras. The average salary of 
a musician in the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
about $8,000 a year; in the New Orleans Sym- 
phony it is about $2,000. Musfcians’ incomes, 
of course, are often supplemented by teach- 
ing and other means. 

Another fear is that Government aid 
would support a great number of marginal 
talents—people who, without Federal lar- 
gesse, would be butchers, bakers, and candle- 
stick makers. These marginal “hangers on” 
would reduce the quality of the American 
arts. 

An increasing number of people oppose the 
extension of Federal Government activities 
on general principles. The arts are a local 
matter, they say, and if Government support 
is necessary it should come from the States 
and municipalities. 

“Let the free enterprise system rule the 
arts,” others say. In a democracy, the people 
themselves should decide the type of per- 
formance they will get. Those enterprises 
that can cover their costs—by ticket sales 
and private gifts—will survive and those that 
can't will disappear. It isn’t fair to take 
money from all the people and use it to sup- 
port an art form that only a relatively few 
are interested in. 

This argument goes on to question the 
right of any individual or group to determine 
what American culture will be. Certainly, 
no Government official should say that we 
should have operas, ballets, and symphonies 
when the people aren’t willing to pay enough 
to cover the costs of production. Besides, it 
is argued, operas, ballets, and symphonies 
are essentially old-fashioned, European art 
forms. 

We in America have developed our own 
original art forms which are more suited to 
American tastes and which are self-support- 
ing. In the musical play (comedy is no 
longer the applicable word), we have taken 
opera, ballet, and drama and modernized 
them into a unique and popular form of 
entertainment. Dixieland jazz is another 
native American art form, which has sur- 
vived the test of the marketplace. The same 
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could be said for our folk songs, modern 
jazz, and many forms of the drama. 

If enough people want grand opera and 
are willing to pay for it, we'll have grand 
opera, antiaid groups point out. Other- 
wise we won't. If people would rather have 
Benny Goodman or “West Side Story,” that’s 
what they will get. Who but the people who 
buy tickets should say one art form is more 
cultural or better for the Nation than any 
other? 

CONCLUSION 


The performing arts differ in many ways 
from other industries—the strength of the 
profit motive is just one example. Never- 
theless, all private enterprises, the arts in- 
cluded, must face up to the same hard facts 
of financial life. They must cover their costs 
in one way or another if they are to survive. 
It is possible that some of the things other 
industries have done about high and rising 
costs might be applicable to the performing 
arts. 


Capital spending: Many firms today are 
modernizing their plant and equipment. It 
is often expensive but it can pay off in in- 
creased efficiency which in turn may lead 
to lower unit costs. 

Many theaters and concert halls are old 
and antiquated. Broadway is still using the- 
aters built over 50 years ago. In addition, 
many theaters are small which severely lim- 
its potential income. Perhaps new and 
larger theaters would lessen the problem of 
rising costs. There are many new and revolu- 
tionary designs which might be successful. 

A number of cities are planning and build- 
ing new stadiums for sports and it now is 
feasible to cover them with a dome. Why 
not consider designing new stadia to accom- 
modate concerts and other performances as 
well as football and baseball? The dome 
would permit year-round use and electronics 
might solve many acoustical problems. 

Research and development: American in- 
dustry is spending huge sums on research to 
develop new products and processes. Per- 
haps the performing arts could promote in- 
novation in some organized way. Maybe 
creative people could be encouraged and sub- 
sidized by the industry itself—through 
special schools, grants, or other means. 

Maybe the performing arts product could 
be changed to appeal to more people—operas 
in English, more concerts of semipopulal 
music, more action on the stage. Walter 
Kerr, the dramatic critic, says we have con- 
sciously and deliberately created for our- 
selves an unpopular theater.” The theater 
has recently been emphasizing characteriza- 
tion and social protest at the expense of 
plot, movement, and excitement. Perhaps a 
change in the Broadway bill of fare would 
attract more customers. 

Market surveys: New products often are 
tested on a panel of “typical consumers” be- 
fore being sold. It helps manufacturers 
screen out the “flops” before large market- 
ing expenditures have been made. Is it pos- 
sible to test new scripts and ideas on a 
selected panel of theater-goers? It certainly 
would not be an infallible guide but it might 
provide a hint of real audience reaction 
without the expenses of actual production. 

Perhaps the performing arts could learn 
more about the general demand for their 
products in a scientific manner. Maybe the 
sensitivity of demand to price increases could 
be probed. Trade associations are suitable 
agencies to sponsor such work, 

Following customers: Several mainstream 
population movements have taken place in 
the past several decades. One is the “ex- 
plosion” from city to suburb, another is the 
movement from the Northeast section of the 
country to the Southwest and West. Both 
are away from the professional cores of the 
performing arts. 

Retailers and other businesses have profit- 
ably followed these movements. Perhaps the 
performing arts could, too. Possibly year- 
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round theaters would be successful in the 
suburbs, The “tents” have already proved 
the idea works for summer musicals. More 
road companies could tap the now nation- 
wide demand for professional performances 
if expenses were controlled, Perhaps addi- 
tional permanent companies could be suc- 
cessful in regional centers now that such 
areas are accounting for an increasing share 
of the nation’s business and commerce. 

One of the most immediate needs in the 
performing arts is for better statistics—par- 
ticularly financial statistics. At present, 
there is little information available to sup- 
port thorough analysis. We are happy to 
report, however, that two important studies 
now are underway of the theater, and for 
the theater. They may yield information 
that will help add profit to the prosperity in 
the performing arts. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BALANCE OF IDEAS 


In the 19th century and the first part of 
the 20th, America was an importer of cul- 
ture. We relied on foreigners for much of 
our music, drama, and art. 

During the same period, America was a net 
exporter of technology. Many of the world’s 
great inventions originated here. Accord- 
ing to the Encyclopedia Americana the air- 
plane, cotton gin, gasoline engine, steam- 
boat, reaper, harvester and thresher, sewing 
machine, submarine, telephone, telegraph, 
phonograph, electric locomotive, tractor, 
typewriter, vulcanized rubber, motion pic- 
tures, and linotype all were invented in the 
United States prior to 1910. 

Then, after World War I, the flow of ideas 
seemed to change. It became more of an 
interchange, a two-way thing. Our scien- 
tists continued to make important discover- 
ies but many recent inventions were made 
abroad and brought to America for refine- 
ment and development. Insulin came from 
Canada, atomic fission from Austria and 
Germany, jet propulsion from England and 
Germany. Sulfa drugs were first discovered 
in Germany; radar in England, color pho- 
tography in France, sonar in England, mod- 
ern plastics in England and Germany, 
television in England, modern rockets in 
Germany, earth satellites in Russia, and 
penicillin in England. 

On the other hand, we lately have been 
exporting culture as well as importing it. 
American movies are popular all over the 
world. American tunes lead the hit parades 
of Europe. Foreigners have eagerly adopted 
our jazz, our swing, our rock n roll, our 
dance crazes, and even our striptease. Our 
own musicians and singers such as Leon- 
tyne Price, Van Cliburn, Louis Armstrong, 
and Leonard Bernstein are welcomed all over 
the world. Even Russia has accorded ova- 
tions to American performers. 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, recent 
hearings on the revolutionary potentiali- 
ties of a space satellite communications 
system have raised almost as many ques- 
tions about the information available 
from research as they have answered. 
The vast scientific research programs 
undertaken by our Government as well 
as by foreign governments, including the 
Soviet Union, have resulted in a flood 
of scientific literature in several lan- 
guages, too vast for even specialists in a 
particular field of research to keep up 
with. Steps to cope with this huge prob- 
lem are urgently needed if we are to 
avoid costly duplication in research and 
experimentation and to direct our pro- 
grams with efficiency and dispatch. 
Among recommendations that have been 
made is the establishment of a central 
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clearinghouse and a library system, as 
well as other aids; that would enable our 
scientists to get quickly all the available 
literature in the research they are doing. 

A cogent discussion of this problem 
with examples that demonstrate what 
easily available information could mean 
to our research workers is provided by 
Herschel Clesner, assistant counsel of 
the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp his address, en- 
titled “Soviet Space Communications 
Expectations,” before the Patent Law 
Association in Rochester, N.Y., February 
26, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOVIET SPACE COMMUNICATIONS EXPECTATIONS 
(Address by Herschel Clesner) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The following remarks are my personal 
views and should not be attributed to the 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights, and the Congress. 

It is my privilege to address the members 
of the Rochester Patent Law Association. 
Rochester patent practitioners have partici- 
pated in and contributed to the growth of 
American technology. You have had the 
opportunity to witness the growth of the 
automobile, chemical, radio, telecommunica- 
tions, electronics and instrumentation in- 
dustries, optical technology, the development 
of the camera, dental equipment, and a revo- 
lution in the printing industry. Rochester 
has proven that it possesses the tools and 
the brains to capture not only domestic 
trade, but. also world trade. Our competi- 
tive industrial system as found here in 
Rochester has spurred new methods, new 
ideas and imaginative applications of their 
use. Innovations and inventions which 
have originated inthis area have aided this 
Nation materially in its rise to world leader- 
ship. However, our position of world lead- 
ership will not be maintained unless we 
purge ourselves of attitudes which place a 
high value on slogans, and the Dale Carnegie 
and Madison Avenue touch and a diminish- 
ing value on knowledge and innovation. 

Today this Nation must face and meet the 
thrust of foreign trade competition. Fine 
words and a mere understanding of the prob- 
lems will not suffice to meet this bread and 
butter competition. Knowledge, know-why, 
know-how, and innovation are necessary 
tools that are needed to overcome the chal- 
lenge. We are involved, also, in a race for 
supremacy with the U.S.S.R.—a global cold 
war for survival. This war for survival in- 
volves ideologies, scientific and technical 
leadership, economic dominance and weap- 
ons plus counterweapons superiority. Our 
basic freedoms and standard of living are at 
stake. Yet, the prevailing complacency of 
our society is a very grave danger to our 
effort in these survival struggles. 

We must learn to work hard again to ac- 
complish necessary objectives such as in- 
creasing our labor productivity and greater 
industrial efficiency. A catalyst is needed to 
reignite the American zeal for work, ex- 
ploration in the unknown, mechanic arts and 
practical education. The educational ad- 
vantages over the rest of the world which 
fostered our dynamic technology and in- 
dustrial advance must be reestablished 
rather than ignored. To state, rephrase or 
even merely understand a problem is not 
enough for we must educate to dig for the 
know-why of problems in order to develop 
know-how. For the outcome of our com- 
petitive struggle depends on the ability of 
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our scientific and engineering facilities to 
develop and utilize tools of knowledge to 
create breakthroughs. 

To quote one of our greatest philosophers 
and scholars, Alfred North Whitehead: “In 
the condition of modern life the rule is ab- 
solute—the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or at 
sea, can move back the finger of fate. Today 
we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science 
will have moved forward yet one more step, 
and there will be no appeal from the judg- 
ment which will then be pronounced on 
the uneducated.” It is because of the Soviet 
drive to apply this philosophy that Mr. 
Khrushchev has shouted, “We will bury you.” 


Il, COMMUNICATION OF INFORMATION 


Effective media for and the use of com- 
munication are necessary tools for the 
scientist, engineer, administrator, budget di- 
rector, and policymaker. World history is 
filled with many instances where inadequate 
information and communication have cre- 
ated harmful decisions or delays (timelag) 
in scientific or for that matter any type of 
advance. The communication and utiliza- 
tion of information is a vital part in the 
growth and development of scientific and 
technological research as well as an inte- 
gral factor in decisionmaking. Such de- 
cisions by scientists, engineers, industrial 
and governmental administrators, the Pres- 
ident, and the Congress must be made more 
promptly and entail more significant conse- 
quences than ever before. 

No administrator, businessman, or scien- 
tist, however competent, can attempt to 
Know personally about all current work re- 
lating to his field. Yet, sound decision mak- 
ing requires knowledge of prior existing, 
and competitive arts. Our industrial enti- 
ties have diversified their operation in order 
to overcome the possible pitfalls of the im- 
pact of economic and marketing break- 
through of new and improved products and 
processes. In the past 50 years the car- 
riage has given way to the car, the wagon 
to the truck, coal-derived carbon chemicals 
to petrochemicals, and the list is endless. 

In this era of innovation and evolution 
our competitive industrial enterprises have 
led the world in keeping abreast of the 
existing state of their industrial art and dis- 
covering the state of their competitors’ art 
as it may effect their endeavors. Some of 
our enterprises, including some represented 
here, even maintain an effective and constant 
search for know-why knowledge. This has 
come about because in a free competitive 
marketplace one must strive to keep ahead 
in order to survive. Necessity in turn fos- 
tered invention and the economically suc- 
cessful adoption of new technology led to 
the profitable marketing of new items and 
even know-how. No other nation can boast 
o? sO Many successful industrial inventors. 

Blessed with the size-of this Nation, its 
natural resources, educational system, indi- 
vidual freedom, the growth of U.S. industry 
plus the purchasing power of the U.S. con- 
sumer, the United States became the world’s 
biggest market place. To protect indus- 
trial proprietary rights in this marketplace, 
U.S. and foreign inventors have had to com- 
ply with U.S. statutes. Thus, the necessity 
to disclose a new and useful invention when 
filing for a patent to protect it as a pro- 
prietary right has created a means by which 
a good portion of the world’s technical lit- 
erature may be classified and quickly 
searched in a central operating clearing- 
house—the U.S. Patent Office. Further, this 
system has created a class of specialists, 
patent attorneys and technical liaison per- 
sonnel, to specifically operate in this area. 
Consequently, this Nation is second to none 
in-discovering, keeping abreast of, and pro- 
tecting technical know-how and proprietary 
rights. 
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An essential feed to creativity is know- 
why and/or theoretical scientific disclosures 
or developments. In recent years the devel- 
opment of this knowledge is increasing rap- 
idly and becomes increasingly difficult to 
keep abreast of. In this area we do not 
possess a central clearinghouse, a central 
depository, a classification system to aid one 
in searching the art, means of readily ob- 
taining needed article reproductions, or a 
class of specialists. ~ 

Our weakness in this area may be best 
illustrated by the story of Prof. J. Willard 
Gibbs, of Yale University, who in 1848 pub- 
lished an article on the “phase rule” detail- 
ing the manner in which the physical states 
of elements are effected by varying condi- 
tions of temperature, pressure, and concen- 
tration. Forty years later the able German 
chemist, Ostwald, noted the article and 
translated it into German. This technical 
know-why knowledge had an eventful im- 
pact on German technology. We were to 
learn, appreciate, and utilize this basic 
American discovery only from the German 
application of this principle to alloys— 
probably by the issuance of U.S. patents to 
German companies. This weakness is 
especially true regarding the utilization of 
foreign scientific and technical articles 
which are available in this country. 


II. THE SPACE RACE 


The space program provides a crucial il- 
lustration of an activity which cannot op- 
erate on a program of information communi- 
cation and utilization which might have 
been adequate in 1900. The space program's 
entire planning, pace, and success depend 
upon mastery of up-to-the-minute classified 
and nonclassified information on current 
R. & D. projects in different disciplines (biol- 
ogy and physics); different laboratories; 
different Government agencies; different 
scientists, contractors and subcontractors; 
different universities and different countries. 
In this competitive race for survival we can- 
not afford to learn to utilize basic American 
discoveries from our competitors as in the 
Gibbs case. Yet, this may be happening for 
the Soviets do collect, abstract and promptly 
disseminate our scientific and technical ma- 
terial to an extent and thoroughness that 
we do not. 

The space program may be more properly 
called the space race. But we continue to 
ignore how our competition is developing, 
what it is doing, its strength and weaknesses, 
and its planning. 

On October 4, 1957, Sputnik No. 1 went into 
orbit. President Eisenhower informed this 
Nation that we had no prior knowledge of 
this event. However, publications contain- 
ing articles and essential information on the 
coming feat were available in this country 
prior to the event. 

The 1961 NASA study entitled Evaluation 
of U.S.S.R. Versus United States Output in 
Space Sciences” is another such example. 
The report’s conclusions as stated in the re- 
port are the result of a perusal of the Soviet 
literature and personal contacts between the 
scientists of both countries at two interna- 
tional conferences. Yet only one specific So- 
viet publication can be clearly identified from 
the report’s bibliography. Further, the re- 
port’s conclusions of progress relating to 
space sciences are based on NASA's numbers 
ratio premise that there are 64 pertinent U.S. 
articles as contrasted to only 8 pertinent 
U.S.S.R. contributions in 1959. But what 
good are such conclusions if an actual search 
of the available Soviet literature of 1959 
easily disclosed 100 or more pertinent So- 
viet articles relating to space sciences, which 
it did. 

On May 8, 1961, the Wall Street Journal 
in a lead article stated that the United States 
was racing Russia to put a man on the moon 
and whether the U.S. 1969 or 1970 timetable 
will be good enough to beat the Russians. 
Space Chief James Webb and his top aides 
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conceded they have no way of knowing. 
Yet, if Mr. Webb and his top aides would 
have turned to pages 16 and 17 of the Soviet 
Ukrainian periodical “Zannya Ta Pratsya“ 
(Knowledge and Work) of February 2, 1959, 
they would have discovered a Soviet time- 
table for man’s conquest of the moon in six 
phases. Certain facts give this timetable 
credibility. Phases I and II have been com- 
pleted within the proposed timetable calling 
specifically for events such as a solar probe, 
hitting the moon with a rocket, and sending 
a satellite into orbit around the moon and 
photographing the far side. Phase VI called 
for placing a man on the moon in 1965. 
With the present disclosed Soviet potential 
there is a good possibility the Soviets may 
fulfill this timetable. 

Both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are presently committed to the proposition 
that space exploration and exploits have 
captured the imagination of the peoples of 
the world. Further, that in the next few 
years the prestige of the United States will 
in part be determined by the leadership 
we demonstrate in space activities, particu- 
larly communications. Many of our top gov- 
ernmental and industry leaders have stated 
that the United States is ahead in the space 
communication race and that the United 
States can be first in achieving an operable 
space communication system. When ques- 
tioned by congressional committees as to 
the status of Soviet development in this area, 
the answer is we have no specific knowl- 
edge. Commissioner T. A. M. Craven of the 
Federal Communications Commission when 
asked, “why not?” replied to the effect that 
the Russians had not notified them of their 
plans. I doubt if we officially have notified 
the Soviets of our plans but there is cer- 
tainly a lot of publicly available printed 
words relating to them. 

The available literature discloses after a 
quick survey that the Soviets as far back 
as 1953 and 1957 had discussed using large 
high altitude equatorial space 
satellites to amplify and relay TV programs 
to any part of the world. 

In 1960 at least three articles appeared in 
the Communist bloc press authored by Alex- 
ander Nesmeyanov, president of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. which stated that 
Soviet scientists were working on plans to 
utilize satellites for meteorological and radio 
services. Statements made by Nesmeyanoy 
have not usually been made for propaganda 
effect but rather as statements of fact. 

A report was presented to the All Union 
Conference of Research Workers in June of 
1961 by M. V. Keldysh, the new president of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in 
which he stated: “A priority of the highest 
importance is given to space satellites in 
solving a number of economic problems, 
observations performed through the use of 
Satellites would create a radical improve- 
ment in weather forecasting, radio communi- 
cations and solar utilization. The use of 
communications * * * satellites for relay 
services would revolutionize communication 
and television services.” 

From these excerpts it is evident that the 
Soviets haye been planning and working on 
the development of space meteorological and 
communication services for a number of 


Further, the Soviets possess the rocketry 
and possibly the necessary precision control 
systems to put into orbit an operable high 
altitude synchronous satellite system, or for 
that matter, even a low random orbit satel- 
lite s; . The Soviet ability to control 
satellites in orbit as exemplified by the vari- 
ous Vostoks and also Lunik III is of sig- 
nificance in connection as to an existing 
capability relating to planned orbital rendez- 
vous of one satellite with another, and re- 
trieval and repair of malfunctioning com- 
munications satellites. The great thrust 
of their rockets enables them to utilize 
satellites with a large amount of space for 


sion of their concepts. However, their pro- 
gram in this area as with all their programs 
must be planned and have a pragmatic 
objective. 

What are the Soviet plans and programs 

in this particular area as disclosed in their 
available literature? 
In an article in the Moscow Pravda, dated 
August 13, 1961, Prof. Ari Shternfeld, winner 
of the International Prize in Astronautics, 
disclosed a plan for launching a 35,800 kil- 
ometer high equatorial synchronous satel- 
lite system. The satellites which would be 
several tons in weight are heavier than the 
satellites called for in any presently pro- 
posed U.S. plan. Furthermore, the satellite 
or platforms would be assembled in orbit. 
This technique would allow the use of the 
last stage of the rocket to create a station 
of many tons. The use of space platforms 
and satellites assembled in orbit has been a 
theme that this Soviet scientist has espoused 
publicly for some time. 

The Soviet Deputy Minister of Communi- 
cations, K. Sergeychuk, stated September 11, 
1961, in the Economic Gazette, the tech- 
nical publication sponsored by the Commu- 
nist Party of the U.S.S.R., that serious atten- 
tion be given to the possible use of space 
satellites for telecasting and that such satel- 
lites should be sufficiently powerful as a 
relay station to function for a number of 
years with the capability of beaming toward 
particular areas. He declared that the 
drafted program of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R. ranks communications develop- 
ment among the decisive spheres of techni- 
cal progress. 

The chief designer of the Vostok space- 
ships recited in an interview in Krasnaya 
Zvezda on October 11, 1961, that the crea- 
tion in the near future of satellites for re- 
laying television and communication signals 
and for the purposes of navigation and 
meteorology and other scientific tasks of 
economic significance is technically feasible. 
An important stage in the development of 
satellite flights would be the creation at 
various altitudes of permanent orbital sta- 
tions which would hang forever above the 
earth (a synchronous system). 

Further, he disclosed that a system for 
safely getting service and control personnel 
to such stations and back to earth may be 
already worked out. He pointed out that 
the most technically feasible way would be 
to create such stations while in orbit around 
the earth, using materials which would have 
nothing in common with ordinary construc- 
tion materials. 

The chief designer usually is a key person- 
age in the Soviet technology hierarchy for 
he probably has the responsibility in this 
instance of carrying out the task of con- 
structing such a vehicle. He is the overall 
manager of the program with operational 
control over enterprises, plants, and person- 
nel. It is his job to deliver. 

In his November 24, 1961, report to the gen- 
eral meeting of the Department of Technical 
Sciences, Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
Anatoly A. Blagonravov, one of the U.S.S.R.’s 
top missile and rocket experts and head of 
this department, stated that Soviet scientists 
will be working on satellites for earth com- 
munications as one of the most important 
aspects of their work during the next 20 
years. 

On December 31, 1961, Prof. K. Ser- 
geyev was quoted by Pravda that “we can an- 
ticipate the creation of a system of satellite 
stations for the purposes of communication 
and relaying of radio and television broad- 
casts, for the navigation of ships and air- 
craft and for systematic weather observa- 
tions.” 

These words of the high Soviet technical 
Officials cannot be discounted as mere puff- 
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ing. For it is a fact that key Soviet person- 
ages, such as Nesmeyanov, used similar words 
as the chief designer of the Vostok space- 
ships and Professor Sergeyev in the period 
preceding the development and flight of 
Sputnik I and Yuri Gagarin’s manned orbi- 
tal flight. 

The significance of these Soviet statements 
is that their planning is directed to launch- 
ing a multipurpose satellite rather than the 
single-purpose space communications system 
as conceived in the U.S. proposals. The pur- 
poses would be for amplifying and relaying 
radio and television broadcasts, space com- 
munication ship navigation, weather obser- 
vation, astronomy and solar research. The 
lack of communication emphasis may be due 
to the fact that their need for transoceanic 
circuits is obviously not as great as ours. 
The statements indicated that this program 
has been evaluated, given a high priority and 
is in the development stages with its respon- 
sibility vested in proven technical and ad- 
ministrative hands. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


The phenomenal technological advances 
during the past few decades have increased 
the importance of research and development 
in our national economy and defense and 
attained for research and development a 
recognition of primary importance today. 
The combination of science engineering, in- 
dustry, and organization during the past dec- 
ade has rendered military practice obso- 
lete. Eventful scientific and technical 
changes are made daily. Today this Nation 
alone is spending more than $15 billion per 
year for research and development. The 
problem of effectively planning, managing, 
and coordinating this program, especially 
the more than $10 billion portion funded by 
the Federal Government, has become in- 
creasingly acute. 

Costs are rising; the pro is expanding 
in magnitude, complexity, and diversity, in- 
creasing numbers of specialized manpower 
are engaged and their work in different 
disciplines becomes more and more closely 
interrelated but not necessarily known. 

In this program we must have the desire 
to dig for and obtain the know-why and 
develop know-how. U.S. industry, science, 
and technology must again reassert its ini- 
tiative in keeping abreast of not only know- 
how but know-why knowledge. 

When Alexander Sachs on October 11, 
1939, presented to President Roosevelt a 
letter by Albert Einstein pointing out the 
possibility of utilizing the fission energy of 
uranium in a bomb, he set in motion the 
necessary mechanics to translate know-why 
knowledge essentially developed in foreign 
facilities to U.S. know-how. 

The need for improvement in our com- 
munication media is obvious, The resulting 
merits of instituting such a program versus 
the costs of the necessary machinery are 
justified on the basis of improved achieve- 
ments, both in the management of our Na- 
tion’s research effort, its direct conduct, ad- 
ministrative tidiness, and its need as an 
essential governmental service for our tax- 
paying industrial, engineering and research 
units in their trade battles for economic 
survival. Benefits such as avoidance of 
duplication, thought stimulation and pos- 
sible creativity, improvements of general and 
schedule planning and budgeting, improved 
decisionmaking, identification of information 
sources, opportunity to cooperate, the pos- 
sible prevention of negative results, time 
compression between discovery and applica- 
tion result from prompt utilization of avail- 
able information. 

In 15 years or less, the existing scien- 
tific, engineering and technical knowledge 
from year 1 to the present will be doubled. 
Unless our personnel acquire the desire and 
the means to effectively utilize this written 
material it will only collect dust on library 
shelves and elsewhere. U.S. science, indus- 
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try, and Government will waste essential 
time and money to rediscover known facts. 
Also our world prestige, may be diminished 
due to assumptions which would not be 
warranted by available knowledge. 


Space evolution and innovation are rapid- 


ly moving to the stage of economic adaption. 
As the carriage has given way to the car so 
may transoceanic telephone cables, TV 
microwave and coaxial cable transmission to 
a communications satellite system. U.S. in- 
dustry must have the capability to have 
know-why and know-how to complete. To 
maximize our chance for survival as a free 
democratic nation, with a prospering econ- 
omy, we must provide our industry, scien- 
tists, administrators, and leaders with ade- 
quate communication media that they will 
readily have available the necessary infor- 
mation relating to their problems. 


DOCTORS IN THE DESERT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, finally, 
I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a very interesting activity 
described in a lead article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, entitled “Doctors in 
the Desert,” a program which has been 
conducted under the aegis of the Ortho- 
pedic Letters Club overseas project, in 
which orthopedic surgeons contribute a 
month’s service to help crippled and 
underprivileged persons in Jordan. This 
is technical assistance of high value. I 
have long urged that if the Middle East 
is ever to have peace, peace especially 
between Israel and the Arab States, it 
will bring with it a new burst of free- 
dom, prosperity, and health. I have al- 
ways and most ardently favored any- 
thing that would tend to benefit the 
health, the living standards, and the 
peace and security of the Arab people. 

First, I think this project is evidence 
of a very helpful activity on the part of 
patriotic and distinguished Americans 
in the way of technical assistance in a 
country that urgently needs it. 

Second, it is most significant to me 
that it is being carried on in Arab coun- 
tries, because it underlines what I have 
been trying to emphasize so strongly 
with respect to the essentiality of re- 
habilitation of the Middle East. This 
could be the greatest antidote for an 
unhappy and tragic heritage of hate that 
demagogs are trying to perpetuate in 
that region. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Saturday Evening Post 
to which I have referred be printed in 
the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOCTORS IN THE DESERT 
(By Allan M. McKelvie, M.D., as told to 
Milton MacKaye) 

For almost 2 years, and without the wav- 
ing of flags or the beating of drums, Ameri- 
can physicians have carried on a unique 
medical project in an ancient land and new 
nation. The nation is the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan. The country, sand-blown, 
arid, and almost treeless, is the land of the 
Old Testament, and the place names ring the 


bell of memory—Jericho, Bethlehem, and 
Jerusalem itself. 

The purpose of the American mission is 
to bring help and hope to the crippled and 
underprivileged of a poverty-stricken coun- 
try. The doctors are skilled orthopedic ex- 
perts who volunteer their services in the 
interest of international good will. Today 
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they are operatinz on twisted and maimed 
children and adults and teaching Jordanian 
doctors and nurses modern methods in bone 
and joint surgery and the correction of 
physical deformities. 

I was a member of this mission and, in 
the preparation of this article, I was selected 
by my associates to be spokesman. 

It should be said at once that we are spon- 
sored by no governmental organization, and 
are completely nonpolitical. We call our en- 
terprise the Orthopedic Letters Club Over- 
sea Project (OLCOP). Each doctor spends 
1 month in Jordan. We pay our own travel- 
ing expenses and our living expenses while 
there. We receive no salary and accept no 
medical fees from patients. Many of us are 
accompanied by our wives—I was—and some 
of us by high-school-age children. We pay 
their expenses too. In short, we go not as 
propagandists or persuaders but only as 
physicians and friends. 

I have called OLCOP unique because it 
Was spontaneous, a sort of upbubbling of 
conscientious concern among a group of 
busy and normally self-centered men. The 
Orthopedic Letters Club was formed after 
World War II by young doctors who wanted 
tc keep in touch with one another and sharo 
firsthand the medical problems of their spe- 
cialty. Each year we hold a get-together 
dinner at the convention of the American 
Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons. It was 
at the January 1959, convention in Chicago 
that this adventure was spawned. 

The Letters Club has 52 members in this 
country and 12 members overseas. 

Each of us writes one letter a year which is 
mimeographed and circulated. This adds 
up to a letter every week from colleagues in 
this country and a monthly letter from 
abroad. So in 1959 we were not unaware of 
medical needs in foreign lands despite the 
legend that successful physicians read only 
scientific journals and stock market reports. 
Dr. Richard Dodge of Honolulu was the 
catalytic agent at Chicago. He had worked in 
the misery and mud of Korea and he had just 
finished reading the best-selling book, “The 
Ugly American” (the Saturday Evening Post, 
Oct. 4-Nov. 8, 1958). Like the authors of the 
book, he was concerned about the failure of 
some U.S. programs abroad to create real 
friendships between peoples. 

No one questioned the importance of 
American financial assistance to allies and 
emerging nations, or the necessity for ortho- 
dox Foreign Service cadres. But it did seem 
that ambassadors were pretty far removed 
from the peasant in the rice paddy or the 
goat herder beside his campfire. A medical 
license is a passport to many lands. The 
common language of pain and disability, we 
knew, often gives the doctor an entree de- 
nied the diplomat. 

But what todo? Our careers were now in 
swiftly flowing midstream. It was not the 
prospect of financial sacrifice which made us 
hesitate. It was, instead, our obligations to 
our own patients; we could not leave busy 
practices for too long a time. A committee 
was appointed to study ways and means and, 
after Chicago, discussion continued by long- 
distance telephone. Eventually someone 
came up with the solution. If 1 doctor 
couldn't go for a year, why couldn’t 12 doc- 
tors go successively on a monthly basis? 
This proposal was so well received that we 
soon knew we could recruit volunteers. 

The next step was to determine where our 
services were most urgently needed. The ob- 
vious place to go for this advice was Medico, 
the oversea charitable foundation created by 
the late heroic Dr. Tom Dooley and Dr. Peter 
D. Comanduras. I live and practice in Wash- 
ington, D.C., so I went to see Dr. Coman- 
duras at Medic headquarters. He had the 
answer. A recent survey had shown that the 
small country of Jordan had not one fully 
qualified orthopedic surgeon and had great 
need of help. If we wanted to try our wings, 
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that was the place to do it. From then on 
things moved fast. 

Medico agreed to sponsor our project, the 
Jordanian Ambassador in Washington gave 
assurance of his Government’s approval, the 
Jordan Medical Society agreed to issue tem- 
porary licenses so OLCOP doctors could prac- 
tice there, and we were promised the all-out 
cooperation of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA). Of Jordan’s pop- 
ulation of nearly 1,700,000, about a third 
are Arab refugees from the part of Palestine 
which is now Israel. They have been living 
in camps for more than a decade, fed and 
ministered to by UNRWA. In mid-August 
of 1959, only 7 months after our project’s 
birth pains, I flew to Beirut and then to 
Jerusalem, the first OLCOP doctor in the 
field. 

My wife Cynthia and my teen-age daugh- 
ter Jill went along. We put up at the Ameri- 
can Colony Hotel, once a caliph’s palace. 
Our medical mission now has its headquar- 
ters there UNRWA provided me with a car 
and a driver—the joyous and articulate 
Wadji—and I spent the next 2 days explor- 
ing Jordan. What I saw, the American doc- 
tors who succeeded me were also to see— 
hospital waiting rooms and corridors full of 
ailing and crippled children. Many of them 
were brought on the backs of older young- 
sters. The patients had never walked, and 
the task of carrying them everywhere de- 
volved on brothers and sisters. At Spafford 
Memorial Hospital, built in Jerusalem's 
ancient wall, I saw tattered kids daily 
climb 87 stone steps, carrying small patients 
astride their shoulders. 

Many of these children had never had 
treatment of any kind. For centuries Jor- 
dan has been a land of malnutrition and 
plague. Where once only the hardy survived, 
there was traditionally little effort to suc- 
cor the juvenile halt and maimed. They 
were already doomed to lose the strug- 
gle. Nothing could be done. A deformed 
child represented the will of Allah or was the 
result of a curse laid upon the family. The 
parents were ashamed. Nevertheless, when 
the news of our mission spread among the 
peasants, a new light of hope was kindled, 
and armies of the ailing collected wherever 
we went, 

These were heartbreaking sights to which 
my colleagues and I never became hardened, 
Humble, uncomplaining people expected 
miracles we could not provide. I remem- 
ber a touching story told me by Dr. Samuel 
Moore, of Oklahoma City. Dr. Moore’s car 
was stopped by traffic in a Jerusalem street; 
a tall Bedouin in desert robes approached, 
held up his young son. The child was blind. 
“Tell him,” said Moore to his Arab driver, 
“that I'm not an eye specialist. He should 
go to a hospital.” 

“All he wants you to do,” said the driver, 
“is to hold the boy a moment. He thinks 
it might do some good.” Dr. Moore held the 
child gently until the traffic jam dissolved. 
The Bedouin bowed his thanks. 

It quickly became obvious to me that no 
matter how long any of us stood at the 
operating table we could make only a small 
chink in the tremendous backlog of surgical 
work. We would do all the surgery we could, 
but our main job must be to teach our 
orthopedics to Jordanian physicians so they 
might increasingly take over the load. On 
the advice of Dr. Jamil Tutunji, Minister of 
Health and Social Welfare, I set up a pro- 
gram of day-to-day visits to hospitals all 
over the country. Here was the weekly 
schedule: Monday, Augusta Victoria hospital 
in Jerusalem; Tuesday, Es Salt; Wednesday, 
Jericho; Thursday, Amman, Jordan’s capital, 
where there are three hospitals; Friday, Spaf- 
ford Memorial Hospital in Jerusalem. After 
my time, Bethlehem and Nablus, near the 
Israeli border, became additional points of 
call for doctors who took my place. 
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My days upcountry usually started at 6 
a.m., so my U.N. driver could get us through 
the oppressiveness and bake-oven heat of 
the Dead Sea Valley before the sun was high, 
Noontime temperatures there often reach 
120°. The sleek 60-mile highway between 
Jerusalem and Amman is a motorist’s de- 
light, an American point 4 project. But 
most of Jordan's back roads are not like that 
at all. They are dusty, rocky, full of hairpin 
turns and notional drivers. 

My experiences with Jordanian doctors— 
once we had our program underway—were 
amiable and satisfactory. All were educated 
in other countries—Jordan has no medical 
school—and most of them came from the 
nation’s upper class. They were graduates 
of Cairo University, the excellent American 
University of Beirut and several European 
universities; a considerable number had 
taken postgraduate work—although not in 
the orthopedic field—in Baltimore, Boston, 
and New York. I arranged for local physi- 
cians to screen and select all patients to be 
examined by OLCOP doctors, and on regular 
schedules. 

Our practice was by no means limited to 
the residents of the refugee camps. My diary 
tells me that on a September morning at 
Amman I operated on two Cabinet ministers’ 
children. One was Hashein Jayyousi, daugh- 
ter of the Minister of Finance; the other was 
Hazza Majali, 12-year-old son of the Prime 
Minister. Both were postpolio victims, and 
I did bone drillings and tendon transplants 
to correct crippled feet. I did not meet 
Prime Misister Majali, who was then attend- 
ing an Arab League Council in North Africa. 
When I returned to Amman next day to 
examine my patients I discovered they had 
been moved to another hospital where they 
were guarded by soldiers of the crack Arab 
Legion. At the time this seemed to me ex- 
cessive caution. A year later, when the 
Prime Minister was killed in his office by a 
bomb, I changed my mind. 

There are three types of hospitals in Jor- 
dan: Government hospitals, UNRWA hospi- 
tals and those supported by missionary 
church groups or charitable organizations, 
They have problems almost unknown in the 
United States: chronic shortages of supplies 
of all sorts, shortages of trained nurses and 
attendants, and—because of the scarcity of 
water in a desert land—difficulties with asep- 
sis. Iremember my surprise the first time I 
went to Augusta Victoria, a 200-bed hospital 
and Jerusalem’s largest. I had planned to 
begin surgery just after noon, but there was 
no water whatever. It was not until 3 p.m. 
that water arrived by truck and I could be- 
gin. Sometime later OLCOP had to abandon 
its visits to an outlying hospital for several 
weeks because wells there had gone dry. 
The operating room couldn't be kept clean. 

Yet these institutions do exceedingly well 
with what they have. In subsequent months 
some $50,000 worth of orthopedic equipment, 
generously contributed by American medical 
firms and transported to Jerusalem by Medico 
and UNRWA, began to come in. But at the 
start our doctors had to use the tools at 
hand and improvise. Any surgeon worth his 
salt can improvise. Dr. John R. Walker of 
Waterloo, Iowa., needing a mallet during 
bone excision, commandeered one from a 
furnace room. It had been used to break 
coal, but it did the trick. When Dr. Francis 
Costello of Williamsport, Pa., could find no 
walking heels for use in foot casts, he made 
his own out of old automobile tires. 

Plaster casts, crutches, steel and leather 
braces are often postoperative necessities in 
correcting deformities, Perhaps my greatest 
surprise was to discover that crutches for 
children were literally not to be found in 
Jordan, When I stopped in London on my 
way to the Middle East, a kindly elderly lady 
had given me 20 pounds to aid refugees in 
any way I saw fit. She thereby made possible 
the first dozen pairs of decent crutches ever 
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made in old Jerusalem. With the help of 
friends I found a refugee carpenter who 
earned a living by making crucifixes out of 
olive wood—olive trees still grow on the 
Mount of Olives—and selling them to 
tourists. 

He had a lathe in his little shop. I drew 
a design of a pair of adjustable crutches and 
asked him whether he could turn them out. 
He thought he could—and he did. His work- 
manship was superb. He continued to make 
crutches for us for many months, but wood 
is both scarce and precious in Jordan and 
a price of $5 or $6 a pair was more than most 
of our patients could pay. And one-man pro- 
duction was, of course, limited. Recently 
through Medico 1,000 pairs of adjustable 
crutches have arrived in Jordan and our 
problem is practically solved. 

Additional detective work by loyal allies 
turned up the only bracemaker in the Na- 
tion. He was a refugee from Jaffa who had 
learned his artisan’s trade in Cairo. He was, 
if memory serves, not an Arab at all, but a 
Coptic or Egyptian Christian. UNRWA set 
him up, at my request, in his own workroom 
at the Augusta Victoria. But his hand 
workmanship could produce only five or six 
sets of braces a week. With the financial 
assistance of the Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
secondhand braces are now being shipped 
to Jordan in adequate supply. 

When OLCOP alumni get together now- 
adays, there is always one point of agree- 
ment—the scourge of the Middle East is 
“the bonesetter.” Apparently his profession 
goes back into the mists of history and 
sometimes is handed down from father to 
son. In cities he is often a butcher by trade. 
After business hours his patients come to 
the stable yard to have their ailments treated. 
Barbers and undertakers also ply this med- 
icineman trade. 

The bonesetter frequently treats general 
illness with searing irons. Many of the 
patients we examined had “therapeutic 
burns” all over their bodies. What appalled 
us most was the treatment of fractures. I 
invited anyone enthusiastic about the vir- 
tues of folk medicine to look at the X-rays 
we took. Volkman’s contracture is rarely 
seen in the United States; it results in a 
hand stiffened like a claw, the useless end 
of a useless arm. We saw dozens of cases 
in Jordan. The bonesetters are responsible. 

Here is their method of treatment. Strips 
of cloth are soaked in egg yolk and olive oil 
and wrapped around a fractured or dis- 
located elbow. Then hot oll is poured over 
the bandage which assumes, as it chills, 
the consistency of concrete. What hap- 
pens? (1) The constrictive bandage cuts 
down the blood supply needed for the heal- 
ing process; (2) the heat causes harmful 
edema; (3) this causes contraction. The 
immobilized arm and hand eventually 
emerge from the impromptu cast perma- 
nently crooked and crippled. The X-ray pic- 
tures we took revealed jigsaw puzzles of 
anatomy never seen in a textbook and surgi- 
cal problems almost impossible to solve. 

This public and traditional mayhem con- 
tinues to be tolerated in Jordan, although 
officially frowned upon—and bonesetters, 
like quacks everywhere, achieve redoubtable 
word-of-mouth reputations. Ahmed, a 
waiter at our hotel, repeatedly boasted to 
OLCOP doctors about the magic of his own 
medicine man, to whom he had gone, he 
said, with a broken foot. Shortly after, 
Ahmed was advised to consult a medical 
doctor, and the foot was X-rayed. “The 
bonesetter,” said the waiter excitedly, “cured 
the foot in 2 days. The X-ray didn’t even 
show a sign of a fracture.” The answer, 
of course, was simple. The foot was sprained; 
there never had been a fracture. But if 
Ahmed, certainly a man of the West in spirit, 
could be so gullible—what could we expect 
of the untutored fellahin? 
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About 140,000 refugees are quartered in the 
Nablus area. (There, also, live 300 red-hatted 
Samaritans, last survivors of an ancient 
sect.) One hot afternoon in a camp near 
Nablus I stopped in the shade and watched 
an artisan fashion an unglazed water jug 
over an old treadwheel. When I admired 
his handiwork, the potter, smiling, presented 
the jug to me. My daughter Jill inscribed 
on it, “Order of the OLCOP Cool Cup,” and 
it continues to occupy a place of honor in 
the Jerusalem headquarters. Eunice Hauser, 
wife of Dr. Charles U. Hauser of Hamilton, 
Ohio, later saw the cool cup as symbolic of 
our mission in Jordan, drew a design and 
called in silversmiths. The result was the 
little badge all of us now wear in our lapels. 

The insignia soon came to be recognized 
in Jerusalem and Jericho, and my succes- 
sors rarely entered the smallest shop with- 
out being asked to drink coffee and eat 
sweetmeats. And through the Arabic news- 
papers, word of our work spread to far 
places. Dr. Paul E. Dee, of Rockford, I., 
had one patient whose family had brought 
him 800 miles out of Egypt, much of the 
way by camel caravan. The man had been 
bedridden for years and was suffering from 
a severely ruptured spinal disc. Dr. Dee 
performed an operation known as a lami- 
nectomy, and 10 days later the patient, with 
much of hands and grateful tug- 
ging at garments, left the hospital. It was 
a remarkable recovery; he was completely 
without pain and walking under his own 
steam. 


Orthopedics, however, is rarely short-term 
medicine. Correction of multiple deformi- 
ties may require a series of operations per- 
formed over a long period of time. A stay 
of a month in Jordan did not permit any 
of us to follow up his own cases. Yet be- 
cause of group understanding and coopera- 
tion OLCOP was able to achieve a remark- 
able continuity of effort. To illustrate I 
cite the quite ordinary story of Salweh 
Khalidi, a 13-year-old girl who had suffered 
from tuberculosis of the bone for 4 years; 
she could not walk because one knee was 
bent at a 90° angle. In February last year 
Dr. Paul Weygandt, of Akron, Ohio, excised 
part of the bone and straightened the knee. 
Three weeks later Dr. Charles M. Swindler, 
of Ogden, Utah, changed the cast and dress- 
ing. He also operated again, inserted two 
crisscrossed pins to strengthen and stiffen 
the knee against the pressure of walking. 
A month later Dr. William E. Knight, of 
Fort Smith, Ark., did a third operation and 
removed the pins. Salweh had been our 
patient for 10 weeks when Dr. William N. 
Harsha of Oklahoma City took her out of 
the cast and encouraged her to take her 
first steps. 

A solid part of our contribution, my col- 
leagues agree, has been the keeping of ac- 
curate records and case histories. No stud- 
ies of crippling diseases had ever been made 
in Jordan. 

The files presented an onerous job be- 
cause they had to be checked and rechecked. 
Consider the fact that identification in Jor- 
dan’s hospital is by first name rather than 
surname—and that the first name of half 
of Jordan’s males seems to be Muhammed. 
Long-suffering OLCOP wives took over most 
of the work. 

Our recordkeeping was most important 
in the field of poliomyelitis. When we first 
came to the Near East we were assured by 
UNRWA and local health officials that there 
was virtually no polio in Jordan. There were 
various theories about this supposed immu- 
nity. Actually there was no immunity; ex- 
istent polio simply had not been. recognized 
or reported. This became evident when, at 
the end of our first year of service, Dr. Ar- 
thur A. Michele, of Brooklyn, and Dr. L, Stan- 
ley Sell, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, converted our 
precious files into statistics. 
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Shortly afterward Dr. Michele made a 
formal address before the Jordan Medical 
Society. Here was his jolting news: Over 
one-third of the orthopedic patients exam- 
ined in 12 months’ time were suffering from 
polio or the residuals of polio, 

Polio now became a problem of state, 
and Dr. Michele sought an interview with 
young handsome King Hussein. The proto- 
col route to the King was through Prime 
Minister Majali, and Dr. Michele made an 
appointment to see the Prime Minister in 
his Amman office at 11 a.m., Monday, August 
29. Then he discovered that a heavy load 
of surgery in Jerusalem—surgery that could 
not wait—would prevent him from going 
to Amman. The appointment was canceled. 
Precisely at 11 a.m. on August 29 the Prime 
Minister was assassinated in his office; 11 
others died with him and 85 were injured. 

But Dr. Michele subsequently had had an 
audience with the King. They spent an 
hour and a half together while Dr. Michele 
went over cur statistics and the King asked 
questions. The type of polio we had seen 
was severe, resulting often in paralysis of 
the spine, legs, and arms. If sufficient quan- 
tities of vaccine could be sent into Jordan, 
the King and Minister of Health Tutunji 
were willing to promise compulsory inocula- 
tion of all children under 2 years of age—an 
exciting experiment in public medicine. 

That was months ago and, unhappily, only 
limited progress has been made. There are 
many calls upon world philanthropy, and 
funds to get vaccine to Jordan in great quan- 
tities have never become available. In re- 
cent months about 6,000 units of Salk vac- 
cine have been sent in—some the gift of 
OLCOP doctors. But 6,000 units, says Dr. 
John B. Jarrott, of Hutchinson, Kans., chair- 
man of the polio phase of our program, “is 
at best a drop in the bucket.” Probably it 
would take 600,000 units to do the job. 

The records of more than 3,500 cases ex- 
amined and diagnosed by the doctors of our 
group, and brought up to date by Dr. 
Frederick Gaenslen, of Milwaukee, are now 
collected in the OLCOP files. As the months 
march by, the eager and adept Jordanian 
physicians who work with us take on more 
and more of the surgery. A frequent teach- 
ing performance is to do a standard opera- 
tion and then to watch and advise an Arab 
colleague while he does a similar operation 
on his own responsibility. Results have been 
impressive, and the continuing enthusiasm 
for mastering orthopedic skills is truly 
gratifying. Most of us who have been in 
Jordan still write to our former associates 
there. 

Dr. Yasir Amr is one of them. Dr. Amr is 
big, crewcut, 35 years old, and supervisor 
of surgery at the government hospital at 
Amman. Like most educated Jordanians he 
speaks English, In 1957 he did postgraduate 
work at Harvard Medical School. Inter- 
viewed by an American reporter, along with 
our Dr. Martin E. Anderson Jr., of Denver, 
Amr said this of our mission: “The people in 
Jordan had never known what orthopedic 
surgery could do—so feared and mistrusted 
it. I remember once, before the Americans 
came, prescribing braces for a crippled boy. 
His mother refused. The first American 
doctor suggested the same thing but again 
she refused. Then the second doctor came 
and made the same recommendation. At last 
she agreed—and the treatment put the boy 
on his feet.” 

What was the average workload of an 
OLCOP doctor? That's difficult to answer. 
There ‘was always plenty to do. Jordan is 
about the size of Indiana, and regular visits 
to its clinical outposts required a lot of driv- 
ing. Dr. Robert P. Holt, of Oklahoma City, 
and Dr. Paul Spray, of Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
who succeeded me, worked about 14 hours 
a day on the medical circuit, and I doubt 
there were many doctors who worked less. 
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A physician's daybook may provide en- 
lightening detail. Dr, Port Johnson, of Mus- 
kogee, Okla., was in Jordan from October 6 
to November 12, 1960. He performed 69 op- 
erations—and on almost every type of ail- 
ment known to orthopedics, from congenital 
hip displacement (very widespread in the 
Middle East) to spinal fusion. He examined 
635 patients, of whom 201 were seen for the 
first time. Slightly more than a third of 
these were refugees. 

Cooperation between Jordanian and Ameri- 
can doctors is exemplified by a case which 
Dr. Weygandt recalls. At Nablus he saw for 
several weeks in succession an 18-year-old 
girl who had been stricken with a bone 
malady at the age of 5. As a result her 
jaw was fused; she had been unable to open 
her mouth for 13 years and existed entirely 
on a liquid diet. Says Weygandt: “I ex- 
plained to her father through interpreters 
that remedial surgery was difficult and might 
be followed by serious complications. At 
his insistence I had her transferred to a 
Jerusalem hospital. There I discovered that 
Dr. Sami Khoury, the King's own surgeon, 
had successfully done this type of operation, 
and he graciously took the case. Not too 
long after, I saw the girl at her Nablus clinic. 
Dr. Khoury had done a masterly job; her 
face was almost healed and she could open 
her mouth about an inch. For the first time 
since childhood she was able to chew her 
food.” 

No story about Jordan would be complete 
without mention of Mrs. Bertha Spafford 
Vester, who, at the age of 82, operates in 
Jerusalem the Spafford Memorial Hospital 
for Children—named for her father, an 
American businessman and philanthropist— 
an infant welfare center and an outpatient 
clinic, This great lady has lived in Jerusa- 
lem for 79 years, and her charitable activi- 
ties are supported by many prominent 
Americans through the American Colony Aid 
Association. Mrs. Vester, though physically 
fragile, was a tower of strength to OLCOP. 

Mrs. Vester also brought us one of our 
favorite patients, a 14-year-old boy named 
Khalil Hussein Abdallah. She found him 
at the Damascus gate, a professional beggar 
so badly deformed by polio that he pulled 
himself around by his heels and his callused 
and leathery bottom. His dislocated knees 
were permanently flexed in front of his chest, 
and his heels were only 4 inches from his 
buttocks. Khalil was bright eyed, alert and 
willing to undergo any torture to be able to 
stand upright. A first operation proved of 
no avail, but Khalil was still game and hope- 
ful. Dr. T. C. Harper, of Reno, Nev., and Dr. 
John Jarrott rose to the challenge. They 
found that the muscles of Khalil’s thighs 
and legs were strong and both feet basically 
sound. They did two operations, working 
on one leg at a time. Here is Dr. Harper’s 
own report of complicated and successful 
surgery: 

“Muscles to the pelvis from the left thigh 
were first lengthened to their maximum 
length to permit as great a movement of the 
hip joint as possible. Then the left knee 
joint was completely excised and the leg 
bone and the thigh bone joined together so 
they were straight. Following this, the upper 
thigh bone at the hip joint was cut across 
and repositioned so the thigh and knee would 
be straight under the pelvis. Both of these 
procedures proved to be successful, and pic- 
tures taken since show the boy is now able 
to stand and walk. This reconstruction of 
a courageous crippled youngster gave Jarrott 
and me much pleasure.” 

It has been almost 2 years since our inde- 
pendent venture began overseas. In addi- 
tion to assisting the local physicians in diag- 
nosis and operative technique, we hoped to 
encourage their further training in the 
United States. One Jordanian, Dr. Sami 
Sfeir, is now taking his training as an ortho- 
pedic fellow at the University of Oklahoma. 
OLCOP brought him over. We are hopeful 
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that in the future fledgling orthopedists 
from American medical schools will be sent 
to Jordan to take part of their residency 
there. 

OLCOP's close association with the Ameri- 
can University in Beirut has been a satisfac- 
tion to us all along. Dr. Afif Nsouli, who 
trained at Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York, is head of orthopedics there. At his 
invitation our American doctors, on their 
way to Jordan and on their way home, have 
regularly stopped in Lebanon to lecture be- 
fore Dr. Nsouli’s eager medical students, We 
all agree it’s been stimulating and worth 
while, 

And most of us came home believing 
wholeheartedly in what Dwight Eisenhower 
once called the people-to-people approach in 
diplomacy. What had succeeded in Jordan 
can succeed in many places, We decided to 
tell our story in detail to the members of 
our own profession. Early last January we 
set up an exhibit of text and pictures at the 
convention of the American Academy of 
Orthopaedic Surgeons, in Miami, Fia., and 
saw to it there was always some member of 
our loyal expeditionary force around to an- 
swer questions. 

One question was to be expected: How 
much would it cost to be a volunteer? We 
answered that we had spent from $2,000 to 
$4,000 each, depending upon side trips and 
whether we had taken wife and children 
along, and that we felt amply repaid in per- 
sonal satisfaction and widened medical ex- 
perience. 

The results were heartening and aston- 
ishing. In a printed blank we asked inter- 
ested doctors to specify a year and a month 
when they might be available for a foreign 
assignment and their areas of interest—Jor- 
dan, Saigon, South America, Afghanistan, or 
Africa. Already 64 doctors have made firm 
commitments for service abroad. The Jordan 
mission will be maintained and our first new 
venture will be in southeast Asia. Dr. Rich- 
ard Dodge will open up shop in Saigon in 
October and we already have enough volun- 
teers to staff that outpost until October 1962. 
Latin America will probably come next. 

We call our spreading enterprise Ortho- 
pedics Overseas. Most of us recall an adage 
of the East: “Better to light a candle than 
to curse the darkness.” If OLCOP lighted 
the candle, we are modestly content. 


WHAT THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
MEANS TO AMERICA 


Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, in the 
January 1962 issue of the magazine, 
Practical Builder, there are several items 
in the article “What the Building Indus- 
try Means to America,” which may be of 
interest to many. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that portions of the article be print- 
ed at this point in the Reconrp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

WHAT THE BUILDING INDUSTRY MEANS TO 

AMERICA 
BUILDING IS THE MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS IN 
AMERICA 

The building of homes—and the schools, 
churches, and commercial buildings that 
serve them—is the largest manufacturing 
business in America. The 1960 total was 
$31,100 million for new and improved con- 
struction by professional builders—an 
amount equal to 6 percent of our gross 
national product. 

The light construction industry employs 
more people and adds more dollar value to 
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the finished product than any other manu- 
facturing industry. In 1960 more than 
5,135,000 workers were employed in the ac- 
tual building and builders’ service and 
supply. 

Unlike our other great industries, build- 
ing is not concentrated in a few cities but 
is important in every community. In many 
areas it is the most important local industry, 
and in many residential communities it is 
the only industry of any consequence. 

This homebuilding industry has con- 
structed more modern homes in the last 5 
years than exist in any other country in the 
world. The U.S. home inventory at the end 
of 1961 included more new homes, more 
quality homes and homes with more ameni- 
ties for better living than ever before. 


BUILDING MUST BE BIGGER TO MEET THE NEEDS 
OF A GROWING AMERICA 


A healthy light construction industry is of 
vital importance to the American economy. 

Every additional 100,000 new housing 
starts at average prices means 242,000 full- 
time jobs in construction and the allied sup- 
ply and service industries. More than $600 
million of building materials will be pur- 
chased, and a total of some $1,750 million 
will be put into circulation to stimulate the 
economic climate. 

After the economic impact of new home 
construction comes the second economic ef- 
fect—new home occupancy. Construction is ' 
directly responsible for the purchase of many 
items not directly related to actual building 
such as furniture and furnishings, outdoor 
living accessories, transportation, etc. 

And even after the home has been com- 
pleted, landscaped and furnished, it forms a 
part of the largest permanent asset in the 
community and contributes taxes on both 
the home and its occupants. 

THE BUILDER CONTROLLED MARKET 

The builder controlled market ($31,100 
million done by professional builders) is by 
far the largest single manufacturing business 
in America in terms of total output, value 
added to the product and in employment. 

In 1960, the 125,000 active U.S. building 
contractors constructed $26,100 million 
worth of new homes and nonresidential 
buildings of the light construction type. 
They remodeled existing structures to the 
extent of $5 billion, 

Builder contractor remodeling was largely 
confined to major projects involving struc- 
tural changes. An additional $15,100 million 
in remodeling was performed by building 
owners and their employees, building supply 
dealers, specialized installers of storm win- 
dows, flooring, and a host of other products. 


Employment 

More than 5,135,000 were employed in 1960 
by the building contractors, their subcon- 
tractors, and their suppliers. This does not 
include the employees of the manufacturers 
and distributors of the many building prod- 
ucts put in place by owners and specialized 
installers. Nor does it include employment 
generated by nonbullding items purchased 
as a result of a new home such as home 
furnishings, appliances, and garden supplies. 

The builder-controlled market employs 
more people than are engaged in the manu- 
facture of food, clothing, and automobiles 
combined. This employment is spread 
through every city and town in the United 
States and is the major source of manu- 
facturing employment in most communities. 

Assets added 

The homes and other buildings that are 
the end product of construction depreciate 
more slowly than almost any other manu- 
factured product. The buildings put in 
place during any year remain as assets to 
the community long after other manufac- 
tured products have been discarded. The 
cumulative results of the builders’ efforts 
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represent the greatest portion of our phys- 
ical assets. 

Homes are not only the largest single in- 
vestment made by more than one-half of all 
U.S. families, but they are an integral part 
of the American way of life. Homes alone do 
not create a desirable community, but there 
are no desirable communities without good 
homes. 

BUILDING IS A LOCAL BUSINESS 


On a typical new house, 55 cents out of 
every construction dollar goes to labor on the 
job site. Most materials are purchased lo- 
cally, and many are manufactured in or 
near the community where the building is 
constructed. The finished product remains as 
an asset to the community for many years. 

The approximately 125,000 building con- 
tractors are scattered through every town 
and many villages across the country. Al- 
though there are some outstanding examples 
of large-scale and wide-ranging contractors, 
the great majority confine their operations 
to a single metropolitan area, and many do 
most of their building within a single 
suburb. 

Economics demand that construction 
workers be employed as closely as possible 
to their homes. High transportation costs 
on many heavy building materials make 
nearby purchase desirable. The wide va- 
riety of products needed for every home 
makes the local building materials dealer a 
favorite source of supply for the builders. 

All of these factors combine to concentrate 
the economic impact of the light construc- 
tion industry on the individual community. 
The national economic impact is the sum of 
the impact in thousands of communities, 
without any spectacular concentrations such 
as Detroit for automobiles or Pittsburgh for 
steel. 

Even within individual communities the 
tremendous economic impact of the builder 
may be almost unnoted. Several contractors 
usually share the building business, and no 
one of them has a huge business establish- 
ment to attract attention. The new busi- 
ness committees for many towns have been 
known to spend a great deal of time and 
money to attract industries with only a frac- 
tion of the payroll that a healthy construc- 
tion business would have automatically pro- 
vided. 

Communities across the country welcome 
or reject building projects with little thought 
of the economic meaning of building as an 
industrial force. 

The builder market has reached the ques- 
tionable status of being almost universally 
reco; as an important national indus- 
try but with little recognition of its great 
importance to the community where the 
building is proposed. 

THE FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


More than 15 million new dwelling units 
are expected to be built within the 10 years 
from 1961 to 1970. 

Most of these new dwelling units will be 
needed for new families formed within this 
period. The increase in the average lifespan 
and in the financial ability of older families 
to maintain their own homes constantly re- 
leases fewer dwelling units for newly formed 
families, and the full force of new family 
formation is directed against the existing 
supply of housing. 

The displacement of families resulting 
from the construction of new highways and 
the development of projects has become an 
important factor in the need for new hous- 
ing and promises to become even more im- 
portant. In some metropolitan areas there 
is a distinct shortage of low-cost housing 
resulting from these causes. 

But the need for additional shelter is only 
a part of the building opportunity over the 
next decade. The U.S. Savings & Loan 
League reports that from 5 to 10 million fam- 
ilies are living behind “For sale” signs. This 
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is only that portion of the homeowners who 
are actively expressing their desires to live 
better. How many more are quietly dissatis- 
fied, no one knows. 

Not only do people want to live better, but 
they have the money to provide for better 
housing, Disposable income—the amount 
that can be used for discretionary spending— 
is not only at the highest level in history, 
but it is expected to almost double in the 
next 10 years. 

Not only is income higher than ever be- 
fore, but it is more widely distributed. More 
families are moving into an income bracket 
where they can afford a new home. More 
families will be able to afford a better home, 
and a small but rapidly increasing share of 
families are financially able to buy a second 
or vacation home. 

The total of nonresidential building can 
be expected to maintain about the current 
ratio to new housing starts. Builder re- 
modeling is expected to increase at an even 
faster rate. 


Types of new construction 


Diversification is the pattern for construc- 
tion over the next decade. Single-family 
suburban houses of three or four bedrooms 
are expected to continue to dominate the 
builder market, but several types of special- 

housing will increase at a faster rate. 

Public housing (low-cost) is expected to 
level off at or near its present level as indi- 
vidual builders develop methods for low-cost 
housing and communities develop better, 
more realistic zoning and codes. 

Senior citizen housing (retirement) will 
double by 1965 and continue to increase 
over a 10-year period. Whether or not it 
will continue to be designated as retirement 
housing is less certain. But small houses in 
the lower price ranges designed for childless 
families are definitely a growing part of the 
builder market. 

Minority housing is expected to increase 
by more than 60 percent from the 1960 level 
by 1965. Court integration rulings are ex- 
pected to have a marked effect on the longer 
term trends in location, but it is expected 
that this type of housing will continue to 
be in great demand. 

Vacation homes will increase by more 
than 65 percent in the next 5 years. An 
increase in average value is also anticipated, 
since the current trend is toward vacation 
homes that can double as retirement hous- 
ing. 

Urban renewal starts are expected to in- 
crease very substantially. However, in view 
of the great amount of publicity that has 
been given to this type of building, it should 
be pointed out that at peak, this type of 
building is expected to be no more than 5 
percent of the value of single-family subur- 
ban construction. 

Nonresidential building is expected to fol- 
low closely the trend in residential con- 
struction (as it has in recent years) over 
the longer trend. However, this type of 
construction has always shown greater varia- 
tion on a comparative year-to-year basis. 

Builder remodeling will show the largest 
increase of the major types of construction 
not only because there will be a larger 
number of houses to remodel, but because 
more builders are entering the remodeling 
field. 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER SENATOR 
HENRY FOUNTAIN ASHURST 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday marked the 50th anniversary of 
the swearing in for the first time of a 
former Member of this body, former 
Senator Henry Ashurst, of Arizona, on 
March 27, 1912. He served in this body 
continuously for some 30 years. He has 
lived in the city of Washington, D.C., 
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most of the time since then, and is still 
a resident of the city. He lives at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel. 

The Senator from Mississippi did 
not have the privilege of serving with 
Senator Ashurst, but he has learned 
to know him in the last 12 or more years. 

I believe I voice the sentiments today 
of those who served with him and those 
of us who have learned to know him 
when I refer to his fine long life of 
service. He continues to be active. In 
the opinion of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi Senator Ashurst has all the qual- 
ities and instincts of a gentleman. He 
is a lovable character with a fine mind. 
During his tenure in the Senate he was 
a very influential as well as happy Hem- 
ber, and he radiated happiness to others. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missisippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. I 
did not have the opportunity to serve 
with former Senator Ashurst, from 
Arizona, but I live at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel and I see him daily. It is an in- 
spiration and encouragement to see how 
hale, hearty and well he is. 

I thought it was a rather signal honor 
when he was selected by the motion pic- 
ture firm which made the new picture, 
“Advise and Consent,” as one to repre- 
sent the U.S. Senate. Those of 
us who know him and see him daily— 
a tall, erect, statesmanlike citizen—can 
be proud of the fact that he was selected. 

I am pleased that the Senator from 
Mississippi has called our attention to 
the fact that Senator Ashurst was sworn 
into service in this body 50 years ago 
yesterday. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join with my col- 
leagues who are today paying their re- 
spects to our former colleague, Senator 
Henry Ashurst, of Arizona. 

Until comparatively recently he held 
the unique distinction of being the only 
living Senator who had been chosen to 
represent his State when it developed 
from a territory into a State. With the 
admission into the Union of Alaska and 
Hawaii of course he lost that distinction, 
because four others came to join him. 

He is a man of many parts. He is a 
great orator, a fine Shakespearean schol- 
ar, and, most recently, an actor. He is 
active. He is around. He is, today, as 
always, an asset to his State. He is 
certainly a credit to the Senate. 

I am delighted to join with my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, in paying my respects to a mag- 
nificent American today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I concur in every 
superlative which the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi has uttered in 
connection with former Senator Henry 
Fountain Ashurst, a man of ineffable 
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charm, poise, and forensic capacity, who 
made a great mark on the thinking of 
the country, who is a great friend 
indeed. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Hlinois. 

I add, Mr. President, that our former 
colleague is a very intelligent man and 
still a very active man. His mind con- 
tinues to be vigorous. His wholesome 
outlook on life, which always distin- 
guished him, is still in its full vigor. He 
is an inspiration to the youth as well 
as to those of more years. I think he 
personifies the very best traditions of 
this body. I look upon him as having 
been a great westerner, but in addi- 
tion a truly great American. 

I extend to him greetings and con- 
gratulations for his public service and 
for the fine role he has played in pub- 
lie life, for what he has meant to his 

family and to his friends. I wish him 
many more years of happiness, of suc- 
cess, and of satisfaction, all of which he 
has so richly earned and so justly de- 
serves. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR PAUL 
DOUGLAS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of this week the Senate celebrated 
the 70th birthday of a beloved colleague 
and of a very great American, Senator 
PAUL DOUGLAS. 

An engagement in Connecticut pre- 
vented me from being here to join in the 
splendid and richly deserved tribute that 
was paid to Senator Dovcras. There- 
fore, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity now to pay my respects to this 
remarkable man. He is not in the 
Chamber at the moment, and perhaps it 
is just as well, for I know that his innate 
modesty might cause him some embar- 
rassment at what I am about to say. 

Long before I came to the Senate, I 
knew of PauL Dover as through his writ- 
ings, his speeches, and his work here in 
the Senate. I knew him through the 
causes he fought for and the abuses he 
fought against, and I have always looked 
upon him as one of the truly great politi- 
cal figures of our generation. 

Since I have been in the Senate, all of 
my favorable impressions of PAuL DOUG- 
LAS have been confirmed, and much ‘that 
I could not possibly have known then 
has been added to the picture. 

I have seen him day in and day out 
carrying on a ceaseless struggle for his 
concept of the public good. I have seen 
him wage the battle zestfully, cheerfully, 
good humoredly, without bitterness or 
rancor. 

Therefore, over the years I have come 
to look to PauL Dovcras not only for 
guidance about political or economic 
matters but also for example and in- 
struction in the larger matters of hu- 
mane conduct and personal philosophy. 

It has been an enriching experience to 
know this man, to serve with him, and 
to have his friendship. And though my 
remarks are a bit belated, I would not 
want this opportunity to pass without 
saying of him publicly what I have often 
said of him privately. We live in a bet- 
ter country, a stronger country, a wiser 
country and a more humane country 
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because of the brilliance, the vision, the 
charity, the vigor and the love for free- 
dom which have characterized the 
career of PAUL DOUGLAS. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
briefly to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
in wishing a happy birthday to the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas}. I have not had an opportu- 
nity to do so before. But yesterday as 
we debated the poll tax amendment the 
Senate had an opportunity to see in 
practice everything that the Senator 
from Connecticut has so properly and so 
eloquently said about our colleague. 

The senior Senator from Illinois is my 
close friend. I am very proud of that 
fact. He has been a stanch worker in 
the struggle for equal opportunity in this 
Chamber, and an enormous defender of 
the bipartisan tradition in respect of it. 
He is a great servant of the people of 
Illinois. He is also an extraordinary 
model of what makes our country so 
inspirational to us and I think to all the 
world. 

When we remember that Senator PAUL 
Dovuctas at the age of 50 took boot train- 
ing in a Marine camp in order to qualify 
as a private soldier, suffered grievous 
wounds in war at that age, and then 
lived to be with us as an honored, re- 
spected and—I do not believe anyone 
will quarrel with the fact—one of our 
leading Members and one of the great 
exponents of freedom in our country and 
the world, it is indeed a most exciting 
and gratifying experience in life. I join 
with all Senators in wishing for PAUL 
many, many years of continued health, 
happiness and youthful service in the 
Douglas tradition on his 70th birthday. 


FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in the 
March 1962 issue of the Kansas Union 
Farmer there appeared an editorial en- 
titled “Freedom of Communications.” 

This editorial expressed concern over 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion requesting the right to censor radio 
and television programs. 

Freedom of communication is a basic 
constitutional provision and I sincerely 
hope it will not be abridged. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATIONS 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
guarantees the freedom of speech and of the 
press. It says that Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
of abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press. 

Down through the years, it has been ap- 
plied by the courts to every form of com- 
munication: to mewspapers, books, mag- 
azines, and motion pictures. Now we have 
the Federal Communications Commission 
requesting the right to censor radio and 
television programs. 

It is a dead certainty that the FCC will 
soon request Congress for authority to con- 
trol the electronic media. This is a shame- 
ful organized effort by a branch of the ex- 
ecutive department of Government to take 
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unto themselves a freedom that belongs to 
the citizens of the United States. 
President Kennedy should order the FCC 
to go no further in its effort to hamper 
freedom of communication in this country. 
In the words of Justice Louis 
one of the great liberal minds of American 
jurisprudence: “Experience should teach us 
to be most on our guard to protect liberty 
when the Government’s purposes are benefi- 
cent. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well meaning, but without understanding.” 
The Farmers Union people should rise to 
this challenge of freedom, and act quickly 
by writing their Congressmen that the FCC 
request for additional powers should be 
denied. 


SUGAR ACT EXTENSION LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, for 
more than a quarter of a century, in 
peace and in war, the Sugar Act has pro- 
vided domestic consumers with adequate 
supplies of sugar at reasonable, stable 
prices; it has provided protection for do- 
mestic producers at no cost to American 
taxpayers; it not only pays for itself— 
it pays a bonus, or dividend, of approxi- 
mately $19 million annually to the U.S. 
Treasury. It has fostered friendly re- 
lations with most of our sugar-producing 
neighbors in the Western Hemisphere. 
The sugar program developed under the 
act works so smoothly that the average 
citizen is not even aware of its existence. 

But the Sugar Act which has worked 
so well for so many years is due to expire 
next June 30. In its place I hope we 
will be able to enact a Sugar Act for a 
term of at least 5 years, amending the 
present basic quota structure to bring it 
up to date, and make it consistent with 
current world and national conditions. 

Prompt enactment of a long-range re- 
vision of the Sugar Act is required for 
intelligent food planning by industrial 
sugar users as well as by the domestic 
sugar industry. As a matter of fact, con- 
sumers, producers, refiners, foreign sup- 
pliers and our own Government all have 
been handicapped by the uncertainty re- 
sulting from the short-term extensions 
of the law since the summer of 1960. 

The growing of sugarcane and the 
production of sugar are two of the major 
agricultural operations of Florida. I 
have, therefore, followed with interest, 
the intensive work of the five segments 
of the domestic sugar-producing and re- 
fining industries, to develop a unified 
sugar legislative proposal. The domestic 
industry now has a proposal which is 
supported by all of its segments. It has 
been presented to representatives of the 
administration and to the Departments 
of State and Agriculture. In my judg- 
ment, it deserves the most careful con- 
sideration of the administration and the 
Congress. 

Because of the fact that this proposed 
legislation is so vital to my State I should 
like to discuss for a few minutes the 
beneficial effects that the provisions of 
the proposed bill would have upon the 
mainland cane producing areas which as 
you know are in Florida and Louisiana. 

The proposed basic quota for main- 
land cane would be increased by some 
150,000 tons over that area’s 1961 mar- 
keting of 750,000 tons. This proposed 
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increase is in line with the area’s 1962 
crop production. 

The annual consumption growth in 
sugar in the United States is 150,000 
tons. The industry proposes that 100,000 
tons of such growth be assigned to 
domestic producers, 25,000 tons of which 
would be added to the mainland cane 
quota. 

Mainland cane areas must have this 
additional increment because of the 
the well-publicized industry expansion 
already underway. The number of raw 
sugar mills in Florida is increasing from 
3 in 1960 to 11 expected to be in opera- 
tion by 1963. Seven of those s are 
scheduled to begin operations in 1962. 

The amount of land now planted in 
sugarcane is estimated at 150,000 acres 
as compared with less than half that 
acreage only 3 years ago. Heavy in- 
vestments of more than $100 million in 
land, in drainage, in machinery and 
equipment have been made in Florida. 

The 150,000-ton addition to our basic 
quota and the 25,000-ton annual growth 
provided in the industry’s legislative pro- 
posal for the mainland cane area are es- 
sential to permit the marketing of the 
new production now underway in Florida 
and Louisiana. Without them, severe 
hardships and heavy financial losses will 
be suffered in Florida and in Louisiana 
by both old and new producers. Even 
with these provisions, strict production 
controls in the mainland cane area in 
1963 appear inevitable. 

An important part of the proposed 
legislation would be the requirement that 
all sugar imported into this country be 
raw sugar. Prior to the embargo, Cuba 
brought in 375,000 tons of refined sugar 
every year. When this sugar was inter- 
mittently dumped at our eastern ports, 
it seriously upset the market’s stability. 

To show the impact that this had on 
the State of Florida, 50 percent of the 
sugar used in our State in 1959 and 1960 
was imported as refined sugar, but in 
1961, after the President’s embargo on 
Cuban sugar, only 20 percent of the 
sugar used in Florida was imported. A 
permanent ban on the importation of re- 
fined sugar into this country would have 
a salutary effect upon the stability of our 
domestic sugar industry. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee will begin im- 
mediately to consider the sugar legisla- 
tion and get its hearings underway so 
that the Senate can, at least this year, 
contrary to what we have encountered 
in past years, have full and ample op- 
portunity to consider all the ramifica- 
tions of this vital legislation. 

It is true that the administration has 
not yet sent its bill to the Congress. 
However, if history is any indication, 
our committees are not going to be ter- 
ribly influenced by any proposals about 
which they do not already have knowl- 
edge; they will certainly arrive at their 
own independent judgments. 

We all know what has transpired in 
the past when it was only at the very 
last minute that the House sent us a 
sugar bill to consider. I cannot remem- 
ber when we have had time to carefully 
consider this legislation after it reached 
the Senate side. I hope that we do not 
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get ourselves into that kind of a situa- 
tion this year. 

I would, therefore, respectfully urge 
our Finance Committee chairman, the 
very able and distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] to begin Com- 
mittee consideration of the proposed 
sugar legislation as soon as he possibly 
can within the limitations of his sched- 
ule. I am also requesting him to write 
Congressman Cootry, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, as he did 
last year, urging that hearings begin as 
quickly as possible on the House side, so 
that the Senate may have ample time to 
give full consideration to this measure. 

In short, Mr. President, let me say 
that I heartily subscribe to the increases 
in the quota of mainland cane sugar 
and in the proposal that 25,000 tons of 
our annual consumption growth in this 
country be assigned to that area of our 
sugar-producing industry. 

As I have mentioned, the industry in 
my State has already moved to take up 
the slack created by the embargo on 
Cuban sugar and I think that it is in- 
cumbent upon us now to assign a fair 
and reasonable share of the sugar mar- 
ket in this country to our domestic in- 
dustry. If we fail to permit our own 
U.S. producers and refiners to share 
more fully, I can say with sad assur- 
ance that the industry in my State will 
be dealt a most severe attack. 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO COOP- 
ERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, currently 
there is pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry a 
bill, S. 2998, which would revise the 
formula for allocating funds to States in 
support of cooperative extension work 
in agriculture and home economics. 

Today, I was privileged to receive from 
Henry L. Ahlgren, associate director of 
the Cooperative Extension Service of the 
University of Wisconsin, a letter endors- 
ing the objectives of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Reflecting the authoritative views not 
only of Mr. Ahlgren, but of other exten- 
sion directors, I bring his letter to the 
attention of the Senate—particularly to 
members of the Agriculture Committee 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARCH 26, 1962. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator WILEY: I have just learned 
that a bill to amend the Smith-Lever Act 
was introduced by Senator ELLENDER on 
March 14. The bill, S. 2998, has been referred 
to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of which Senator ELLENDER is 
chairman. 

This legislation has to do with the re- 
vision of the formula under which Federal 
funds are allocated to the several States in 
support of cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics. The need 
for such a revision has been under study 
by the extension services for some time and 
the proposed legislation is aimed at provid- 
ing for a somewhat more equitable distri- 
bution to the States in which urbanization 
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is progressing at a proportionately more 
rapid rate. If approved, the proposed new 
formula will apply only to such increases in 
appropriations as the Congress may provide 
in the future; and not to any previous ap- 
propriations. As this legislation comes to 
your attention, I would like to have you 
know that it has our support. Actually, 
Wisconsin would receive $2,802 less for each 
$1 million of additional appropriations un- 
der the proposed new formula than under 
the formula currently in effect. Neverthe- 
less, we have taken the position that we 
should not be opposed because we believe it 
is in the general interest of our service on 
a nationwide basis. It might be of further 
interest to you to know that the revisions 
which are being proposed in this legislation 
have the unanimous approval of all of the 
State extension directors of the United 
States. This letter is being written to let 
you know that should you decide in favor 
of supporting this legislation, you would be 
doing so with our full approval. 
Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. AHLGREN, 
Associate Director. 


PHILADELPHIAN SERVED AS FIRST 
JEWISH ARMY CHAPLAIN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a year- 
long celebration of the centennial of the 
Jewish chaplaincy in our Nation’s Armed 
Forces will be inaugurated at the open- 
ing session of the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board’s national biennial conyen- 
tion on Wednesday, April 4, 1962, at the 
Deauville Hotel in Miami Beach, Fla. 

The 100th anniversary marks the sign- 
ing of the act of Congress which permit- 
ted ministers of any religion to serve as 
chaplains in the U.S. Army. This his- 
toric act signed by President Lincoln on 
July 17, 1862, enabled rabbis for the 
first time to serve as military chaplains. 
This action was one of the landmarks on 
the road to complete religious equality. 

The first Jewish military chaplain 
commissioned by the U.S. Government— 
and in fact by any government—was the 
Reverend Jacob Frankel, cantor of Ro- 
deph Shalom Congregation, Philadel- 
phia, whose commission was signed by 
President Lincoln on September 18, 1862. 
Reverend Frankel was appointed the 
Jewish chaplain for the six military hos- 
pitals in Philadelphia. Frankel’s reports 
to the Surgeon General of the Army are 
preserved in the National Archives in 
Washington, D.C. 

Reverend Frankel was reappointed in 
1863 and 1864, on an annual basis, and 
was honorably discharged from service 
on July 1, 1865. 

President John F. Kennedy, in his 
message to Solomon Litt, president of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board, wrote: 

It is most appropriate that the year-long 
observance of the 100th anniversary of the 
act that led to the appointment of the first 
Jewish military chaplain should begin at the 
national convention of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board. Since 1917 your organiza- 
tion has played a unique and important role 
in every war as the agency which our Gov- 
ernment has accredited for providing reli- 
gious, morale, and welfare services to Jew- 
ish military personnel. It is heartening to 
have the assurance that young people in uni- 
form are being linked to home and religion. 
This work, together with the equally signifi- 
cant efforts of your affiliated Jewish commu- 
nity centers and YM-YWHA's, contributes 
materially to the national health, welfare, 
and morale. 
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“ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- affairs. It was generally realized that sep- a vote there appeared in published form 85 


FIVE YEARS UNDER THE CONSTI- 
TUTION”—ADDRESS BY STER- 
LING HUTCHESON 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD & 
speech delivered by Judge Sterling 
Hutcheson, of Virginia. 

With great ability Judge Hutcheson 
has outlined clearly and with profound 
understanding the principles as written 
into our Constitution by those great men 
who founded our form of government, 
which, in a brief space of 175 years, has 
been the influence that has made Amer- 
ica the greatest of all nations. In this 
notable address in forceful language he 
calls tion to the dangers that now 
are undermining the basic principles of 
our constitutional democracy. 

Judge Hutcheson has served as Fed- 
eral judge in Virginia, where he made a 
splendid record. 

To those who desire a concise and 
able statement of our fundamental prin- 
ciples and the dangers of today, I com- 
mend and encourage their study of this 
address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION 


(By Sterling Hutcheson) 


For the individual 175 years is a relatively 
long period. In the life of a nation it is but 
yesterday. 

Less than 200 years ago the English-speak- 
ing American Colonies were subject to Great 
Britain. A vast area of the Continent of 
North America which later became a part of 
the United States was claimed and held by 
other nations: Spain, France, and Russia. 

Feeling aggrieved by the treatment ac- 
corded them by the British Government they 
declared their independence of the mother 
country. I shall not undertake here to dis- 
cuss the underlying reasons, some based upon 
the popular slogan relating to taxation with- 
out mtation, and others which had to 
do with monopolistic restrictions concerning 
commerce under which the Americans were 
unable to develop their economy as they felt 
desirable, with the resulting burdensome in- 
debtedness of the colonists to British 
financiers. 

We are all familiar with the long and 
costly war which followed, and being won 
with the substantial aid of England’s tra- 
ditional enemy, France, we became inde- 
pendent. All this has been taught us in 
history, stories, and song. Many of them, 
like Mr. Longfellow's version of “The Mid- 
night Ride of Paul Revere,” are more inspira- 
tional than factual. 

What I shall discuss with you is the less 

but more important establish- 
ment of our National Government in the 
period immediately following the close of 
the war and a brief review of what has since 
happened to it. 

At that time there were 13 separate and 
distinct sovereignties which had thrown off 
their status as colonies governed by Great 
Britain and had thereby become States in 
their own right. No longer did the British 
laws prevail and the old Articles of Con- 
federation, hastily improvised to create a 
union of sorts to meet wartime conditions, 
was totally inadequate for the needs of a 
nation in time of peace. 

It, therefore, became desirable to adopt a 
new agreement between these States if they 
were to become an effective force in world 


arate States could not become such a force 
and the similarity of their common prob- 
lems could best be served by entering into 
a union of some sort. The real questions 
pertained to the form of that union. 

By great good fortune there were men 
at hand prepared to undertake and accom- 
płish the task before them. They have been 
described by the historian, Charles A. Beard, 
when he wrote: 

“It is not merely patriotic pride that com- 
pels one to assert that never in the history 
of assemblies has there been a convention 
of men richer in political experience and in 
practical knowledge, or endowed with a pro- 
founder insight into the springs of human 
action and the intimate essence of govern- 
ment. It is indeed an astounding fact that 
at one time so many men skilled in state- 
craft could be found on the very frontiers of 
civilization among a population numbering 
about 4 million whites. 

“It is no less a cause of admiration that 
their instrument of government should have 
survived the trials and crises of a century 
that saw the wreck of more than a score of 
paper constitutions,” 

That statement Is as true today as it was 
in 1912 when it was made, but do not fail 
to hear the warning note concerning the 
fate of the others. 

These were the men who, as representa- 
tives of the separate States, assembled in 
Philadelphia 175 years ago come May 14, 1962. 

To bring them a little more into focus 
as individuals, we should remember that 
among them were 7 Governors or ex-Gover- 
nors of their States, 28 Members or ex-Mem- 
bers of Congress, 8 signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and towering above 
all of them was Washington, whose greatest 
asset was his reputation for personal 
integrity. 

So much for a brief glimpse of past 
achievements. Among the delegates were 
those who later became Presidents, Vice 
Presidents, Senators, Representatives, foreign 
ministers, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
Cabinet officers, and many others of equal 
ability. 

While the cause for which they assembled 
was a common one, naturally there were dif- 
ferences of opinion among the delegates as to 
the best method to “form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity”—that being their avowed purpose. 

The two extreme viewpoints may well be 
illustrated by those on the one hand of 
Alexander Hamilton, who, contemptuous of 
popular opinion, preferred an all-powerful 
eentral government rather than the federal 
system; and those of the followers of Patrick 
Henry (while not present himself) who were 
deeply suspicious of any central government 
and correspondingly jealous for the rights 
of the States. 

In between were those of more moderate 
views, such as Edmund Pendleton, of Vir- 
ginia, who by reason of Ul health was un- 
able to be present but whose influence was 
of great importance. $ 

After months of debate and interchange of 
ideas, the form of the new government was 
agreed to by the members of the Conven- 
tion and its adoption by the States became 
the next step. 

Naturally there was a great amount of 
speculation among the people concerning the 
form of government to be recommended. 
When the delegates finally adjourned a 
group gathered around Benjamin Franklin. 
In response to questions he replied that the 
Convention has given the people a repub- 
lic—if they can keep it. 

While the merits and demerits of the pro- 
posed compact between the States were be- 
ing debated publicly prior to submission to 


articles in its defense. These were the joint 
products of Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, 
and James Madison. Later published in 
book form they are known as the Federalist. 
This is one of the most important and signif- 
icant interpretations of the Constitution and 
of the principles upon which our Federal 
Government was established. In fact, it is 
the most important discussion yet published 
of the principles of the federal system of 
government. It has been cited by the Su- 
preme Court as a source of constitutional 
law and has been published in French, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and German, the latter be- 
fore the days of Hitler. I doubt that it has 
appeared in the native language of other 
totalitarian countries. 

I cannof resist one further reference to 
Hamilton. Opposed to the federal form, 
he nevertheless urged adoption with appar- 
ently earnest reassurances concerning the 
apprehensions of those who feared centrali- 
zation, which was the principal objection. 
After adoption he promptly commenced ef- 
forts to bring about centralization in direct 
conflict with his campaign promises, there- 
by setting a pattern with which those of 
us who live today are not unfamiliar. 

I recommend to all interested in affairs of 
the Government under which we live, and 
that should include every person, read the 
Federalist. I also recommend that you read 
the biography of Edmund Pendleton by 
David Mays. These two publications are in- 
valuable to one who would understand our 
unique form of government. 

These volumes, as well as the Constitu- 
tion itself, clearly and in simple words enun- 
ciate the principle that the powers of the 
Federal Government are few, they are lim- 
ited to only those powers delegated by the 
States. They are defined and circumscribed 
by the charter. That is not to say the Con- 
stitution is rigid and inflexible. Far from it, 
but the powers granted are within a limited 
field—the field involving governmental af- 
fairs of a national kind, such as relations 
with foreign countries in the area of trade 
or commerce, making treaties and waging 
war, and, at home, in those affairs involving 
the relations of the States or those commonly 
affecting all the States. 

On the other hand, the powers and corre- 
sponding responsibilities of the States are. 
many, residual, and indefinite. 

This is specifically set out in 28 simple 
words in article X (the 10th amendment). 
They extend to all the objects which ordi- 
narily concern the conduct, the lives, Hber- 
ties, and properties of the people of the 
several States. 

I think a clear and simple illustration is 
that the jurisdiction of a court created by 
a State involving the law of the State is 
presumed. To deprive such a court of juris- 
diction there must be an affirmative show- 
ing of its lack—that is an attribute of 
sovereignty. 

In contrast the jurisdiction of the Federal 
court must be affirmatively shown by him 
who invokes it. It may be challenged at 
any time, before, during, or after trial, and 
even on appeal. That is a characteristic of 
a limited government. The distinction is 
important. 

I have gone into some detail concerning 
the foundation stones upon which our Gov- 
ernment was erected by careful, competent 
builders. 

And here I shall mention the important 
fact that they made provision for amending 
the Constitution as future needs may arise 
in an orderly manner by the parties to the 
compact, that is by the States. This meth- 
od has been followed upon a number of 
occasions, although the circumstances un- 
der which some of the amendments were 
declared adopted are questionable, to say 
the least. And there was the 18th amend- 
ment by which the Federal Government un- 
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dertook the task of regulating the personal 
conduct of the individual by prohibiting the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquor for drink- 
ing purposes. This was accompanied by a 
moral crusade. My confidence in the good 
sense of the American people was strength- 
ened when the amendment was repealed by 
an overwhelming popular vote less than 15 
years after its adoption. 

It is not an oversimplification to say that 
the Federal Government was created to 
serve national purposes while the States re- 
tained control over their internal affairs. 
Under this arrangement emphasis was 
placed upon the importance of individual 
rights as against the omnipotent power of 
the state as represented by government gen- 
erally. 

Of course, one result of prime importance 
is the lesser danger from articulate, organ- 
ized minority groups seeking special privi- 
leges. One all powerful authority is more 
easily manipulated by such groups than 
is the case when the authority is diffused. 

These considerations were in the minds 
of the framers, who were familiar with 
governments past and then present and 
they set about to create something new. 

the infirmities of human nature, 
including the ever present thirst for power 
which animates some, they undertook by 
a system of checks and balances to devise 
a means of controlling government as ad- 
ministered by men—since, of necessity, gov- 
ernment must be administered by men, even 
in this day of electronics. 

Now, having examined thus briefly our 
governmental origin, let us take a some- 
what hasty look at what has happened to it 
during these 175 years. 

Beginning as an infant nation without a 
national currency, without credit, without 
industry worthy of the name, a scattered 
population, and long distances to travel 
with only primitive means of communica- 
tion, we now have reached a position of 
world leadership. We have acquired large 
areas of territory, principally by purchase 
from other nations, although that is not 
exactly the way Texas became a part of the 
Union; and, of course, there are some who 
are reluctant to discuss our past and present 
conduct as it relates to the Indians. We 
defeated Great Britain in a second war. We 
have fought a bitter fratricidal war among 
ourselves. We had Cuba for a while—again 
not because of purchase and we quickly 
granted her a status of independence. We 
have the continent with railroads 
and a superb system of highways; and we 
have gone over to Europe twice to impress 
our views upon the erring peoples there, 
waged a war involving the greater part of 
the Pacific, and we have sent a police force 
into Korea. 

In the meantime, here at home we have 
built up one of the greatest industrial and 
technical empires the world has ever seen. 
We have established the American dollar 
as the most desirable medium of exchange 
in the marketplaces of the world. Our liv- 
ing conditions at home are, and long have 
been, the best in the world. 

Remember that these things have been 
done within less than 200 years. 

And remember another thing—these 
achievements have been brought about under 
that dual form of federal government which 
was designed to place primary emphasis 
upon the liberty of the individual, the ini- 
tiative of the individual and the right of 
the individual to enjoy benefits derived as 
the result of his initiative. In brief, it is 
the fruition of the private enterprise system 
under which we have flourished and become 
great, with each at liberty to do, within 
reasonable latitude, what he will with that 
which is his, to contract as he sees fit and 
to work as he sees fit. 

It ts a heritage of pride and one which 
we must hold at the cost of any sacrifice. 
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But we would be well advised to remember 
also that during this time there have been 
forces continuing the work of undermining 
set in motion by Hamilton. From time to 
time they have been rebuffed, but they have 
been only temporarily stopped, and the work 
goes on to establish an even greater and 
more powerful government in Washington. 

I do not mean to be understood as assign- 

ing sinister motives to those who honestly 
believe our Government should be 
by lawful means. They are honorable men. 
Brutus was an honorable man, as you will 
recall. He and his associates based their 
actions upon what they believed to be true, 
not upon an intentional distortion of facts 
of history. 
During this time there have been many 
changes affecting life in the Nation. From 
open fireplaces we have advanced to central 
heating. The automobile, and in some in- 
stances the jet plane, has taken the place 
of the oxcart. The mule has been replaced 
by the farm tractor. Such changes bring 
about others and in some particulars it has 
been necessary that government change. 
Specifically, new machinery must be de- 
vised for dealing with new problems, such 
as the huge expansion of business activities 
of a national scope, the widespread activi- 
ties of organized crime syndicates extend- 
ing across State borders, transportation af- 
fecting the national interest, and others 
with which the separate States cannot deal 
effectively. 

All these are provided for by the Consti- 
tution. 

When we turn from a consideration of the 
accomplishments of the people of the Na- 
tion during these 175 years to a considera- 
tion of what has happened to our consti- 
tutional government, I am at a loss for a 
starting place. 

I think perhaps the amendment authoriz- 
ing the assessment of a tax on incomes 
adopted in 1913 may be considered the first 
substantial breakthrough for the untiring 
advocates of centralization. This was not 
generally recognized at the time. 

In persuasive tones the people were as- 
sured that the tax would be negligible in 
amount and would affect only the wealthy— 
a minority always cheerfully surrendered as 
a sacrifice. Actually for some two decades, 
while troublesome, the tax was not burden- 
some, and most of us went along in blissful 
ignorance and with slight, if any, concep- 
tion of its possibilities. 

Then realization came with a rush. Also 
with a rush came the expansion of the Fed- 
eral Government to an extent theretofore 
inconceivable by the average person. 

With this weapon in its hand the Federal 
Government has an instrument capable of 
depriving the individual of every penny of 
his income. There is no limitation. And we 
read of discussions seriously had by so-called 
economic experts and advisers regarding 
what part of the national income the indi- 
vidual should be permitted to spend as re- 
lated to what part should be spent by the 
Federal Government. In such articles as I 
have read the part to be played by the States 
and localities is not clear. However, pre- 
sumably they would be permitted to levy 
taxes of some kind. Several alternatives sug- 
gest themselves. The Government in Wash- 
ington may see fit to leave the taxpayer 
enough to pay his State and local taxes, the 
Federal Government may extend subsidies 
to these agencies, or the now lesser govern- 
ments may find themselves reduced to op- 
erating on tax money levied upon property 
owned by the individual—as long as it lasts, 
but that spring will of necessity soon become 
dry. 

Tou may well ask, What of the expenses 
of actual living?” That is a good question, 
but it overlooks the facilities of our already 
huge welfare organization, which by the 
addition of employees could provide for 
actual subsistence based upon a sort of slide 
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of course. 

Does this sound farfetched? Perhaps it 
does, but when we consider the plan upon 
which our Government was founded it is 
no more farfetched than other occurrences 
which have taken place. And if people are 
sufficiently frightened they will agree to al- 
most anything. 

For example, the financial depression of 
the 1930's which was so greatly publi- 
cized as an emergency, a national emer- 
gency, an unprecedented emergency, and 
in similar terms. Of course, like all civili- 
zations, we have had periods of financial 
str! cy and will continue to have them. 

There have been efforts to amend the Con- 
stitution by means provided by the framers, 
so as to fix a limit upon the portion of in- 
come which may be assessed. They have 
received scant consideration. Is this because 
its advocates are shouted down or ignored? 

For years there has been a movement to 
obtain consideration of what is known as 
the Bricker amendment to the Constitution. 
In simple language, this proposed amend- 
ment would provide that in matters affecting 
the internal or domestic affairs of the United 
States, the laws enacted by the Congress of 
the United States will be superior to treaties 
with foreign nations. Today we hear little 
of the Bricker amendment. Why? Is this 
because advocates are either silenced or given 
no recognition by the news media? 

Anyway, while the proposals have been 
pending for a number of years the people 
have not been permitted to express their 
views by voting either for or against them. 

In almost every field of governmental ac- 
tivity we now find the Federal Government. 
This has come about inch to ell and step by 
step with constant extension of the author- 
ity over the States and control over the af- 
fairs of the individual in almost every act 
of his daily life. Some of this has resulted 
from acts of the Congress, some from the 
pre department, and others by judicial 

Let us take a look at a few examples. No 
longer may the State determine for itself 
the qualifications of a teacher employed in 
its schools, nor can the State deny a license 
to practice law unless the grounds for denial 
are acceptable to the Federal courts. 

No longer may the State prosecute for a 
violation of its law one who has been con- 
victed in a Federal court of violating a Fed- 
eral law involving the same set of facts. No 
longer may the owner of property leave it 
by will subject to conditions unacceptable to 
the Federal court. 

In a recent, celebrated case, the Supreme 
Court has held that when Congress has 
legislated in a particular field, the States are 
precluded from legislating in that area of 
political activity. Unless the Court should 
reverse itself, as it has been known to do, 
I find nothing to prevent the application 
of that principle to the power to tax, which 
would be far reaching indeed. 

As a countryman and a farmer of a sort, 
I must mention the grip of the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the operations of the farmer, 
who has become so anesthesized by subsi- 
dies that he welcomes supervision and the 
resulting controls. This control, you will 
recall, was one of the grievances against 
Britain when we were a colony. Placid ac- 
ceptance of conditions is a characteristic of 
the proud wild creature of the forest after 
a subduing period of well-fed captivity. 

Then there is the Federal law requiring 
the operator of a lottery, without any inter- 
state activity, to buy a $50 wagering stamp 
from the United States. Incidentally, this 
does not give the possessor of the stamp im- 
munity from prosecution in the State courts 
for the offense of gambling. 

There are only a handful of the multi- 
tudinous restrictions imposed upon the 
States and the individual having no relation 
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to the purposes for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment was created. 

Of course when we enter into the field of 
Federal taxation it is so vast that volumes 
have been written on the subject. Consider- 
ing the present trend to an increased de- 
mand for revenue there will be no doubt be 
others. 

I shall merely mention the subject of Gov- 
ernment spending. We are constantly re- 
minded of that, not only by the excise man 
but by the press. We should pay heed to 
it, but do we? A 

Do we pay heed to the scandals in the 
expenditure of millions upon millions, of 
dollars of our tax money by the welfare 
agencies? 

Do we view with alarm the millions upon 
millions spent in what is called stockpiling 
of unneeded materials? There are countless 
other projects into which money collected 
from us in taxes is poured by millions and 
by billions. 

I am no foe of scientific research, but a 
list of such projects, subsidized by tax 
money, would be interesting reading I am 
sure. I cannot resist referring to the grant 
of $1,201,925 for a study of the affectional 
ties of baby monkeys for their mothers, 
which I note from the press is being strongly 
defended on scientific grounds by the Fed- 
eral agency responsible. Since there are 
probably abnormal monkey babies, normal 
monkey babies and mentally retarded mon- 
key babies it may be necessary to first es- 
. tablish a rapprochement with the monkey 
mothers to determine which is which, and 
the undertaking no doubt will be expensive 
and so far as I know may be justified, but 
I wish the spokesman had explained the 
$1,925 tacked on. That is an amount of 
money I can understand. 

I am not familiar with the shellcracker 
sunfish but I look forward to learning some- 
thing about it—specifically how it can be 
used to control snails. This curiosity must 
await satisfaction until the scientific study 
is released, at a.cost to the taxpayers of 
$7,400 of taxes taken from us for expendi- 
ture under a bureau in Washington, 

Now it well may be that some, many, or 
possibly all of you believe, or may later be- 
lieve, that all this government is necessary, 
or at least desirable, 

I do not appear as an advocate of any spe- 
cial course of action. I do have my own 
personal views on the subject, as you may 
have suspected. I cannot justly be accused 
of political partisanship. This trend has 
been bipartisan for some time. 

I do appear as an advocate of a course of 
conduct on the part of the individual citi- 
zen which I urge you to follow, by suggesting 
that when public issues are before the 
country you inform yourselves as fully as 
possible concerning their merits and de- 
merits and the possible effect upon life in 
these United States. Ask yourselves how 
they will affect you and your children and 
your grandchildren. 

Then vote as you think best. Or if the 
issue does not involve a vote, notify your 
representatives, local, State, or National 
what you think should be done. If you think 
the Government should be in the hands of 
the people say so. If you think affairs, in- 
cluding the spending of a governmentally 
determined percentage of the income earned 
by the individual, can best be managed by 
an expansion of our present bureaucracy say 
80. 

Stated somewhat differently, it is for the 
people of this country, such as you and me, 
to decide whether we shall continue the 
modern form of government formulated less 
than 200 years ago by a group of liberal 
minded, forward-looking men (some of them 
in their thirties), under which the rights 
and accompanying responsibilities of the in- 
dividual to his government, to himself and 
to his family are paramount, under which 
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this Nation became great; or shall we fol- 
low the road of reaction to the omnipotent 
state, the rise and fall of which has innu- 
merable parallels in history. The state in 
which the individual is not a citizen but a 
subject. The state in which the rights of 
the individual are subordinated to the su- 
preme rights of not only the state but to 
the powerful minority groups who exert an 
unhealthy influence upon the state in ob- 
taining monopolistic control in various fields 
of activity inimical to the best interests of 
the ordinary individuals, such as you and 
me and our friends and neighbors, who only 
want to be free to pursue life, liberty and 
happiness in our own way, without being 
compelled to follow signposts erected by a 
task force working out of Washington often 
couched in language well nigh incompre- 
hensible to many of us. 

After all, a people should have the kind 
of government they want. And to conclude 
with the wise words of Benjamin Franklin 
“you have been given a republic if you can 
keep it.” It is for you to decide. And the 
day of decision may be not far off. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
COMMON MARKET 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding members of the U.S. 
Citizens Commission on NATO, and the 
only one from the western part of our 
country, is Alexander Warden, of Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Alex Warden is publisher of the Great 
Falls Tribune, one of the West’s great 
newspapers. Since returning to Mon- 
tana from various NATO conferences he 
has discussed with many organizations 
in Montana the issues explored at the 
conferences and the need for the United 
States to establish a close relationship 
with the European Common Market. 
He has stated that an increase in U.S. 
exports to Europe is essential and that 
“this can only be effected by giving the 
President authority to make trade agree- 
ments at arm’s length. This is not a 
partisan matter,” he said, “but a matter 
of national welfare.” 

Mr. Warden has made a significant 
contribution to a better understanding 
of the issues involved. He is performing 
a service in his discussions which will 
have a decided effect on the future of our 
country and I commend him for it. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that news stories and editorials may 
be incorporated with my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 

Feb. 1, 1962] 
DrEApLy Corp War WILL Go On, Says NATO 
CoMMISSION SPEAKER 

“Even though no crisis is likely to trigger 
a shooting nuclear war, the present deadly 
cold war will continue unabated so long as 
we live.” 

This was the expressed opinion of Alex- 
ander Warden, publisher of the Tribune and 
Leader, at the Rotary Club’s luncheon meet- 
ing Wednesday noon in Hotel Rainbow. 

“I you are sleeping well, you might, in 
your prayers give a slight vote of thanks to 
NATO, which is largely responsible for the 
fact we are not in the middle of a shoot- 
ing war,” Warden suggested. 

He discussed the Atlantic Convention of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
nations, which he attended in Paris in mid- 
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January as a member of the U.S. Citizens 
Commission on NATO. 

Warden told of NATO member nations’ 
concern regarding the Communist threat, ex- 
pressed his views of the Common Market 
and reviewed a short visit in West Berlin. 

In introducing the speaker, R. F. Kitching- 
man, executive vice president of the chamber 
of commerce, termed Warden’s appointment 
to the commission as “a great honor that has 
come to Montana.” He noted the publisher 
now is the commission’s only member from 
a State west of the Mississippi. 

“We're getting into a type of world very 
new to us.” Warden said, “a world which will 
necessitate new and aggressive measures.” 

He said that of the world’s 3 billion peo- 
ple, 1 billion are under Communist domina- 
tion, one-half billion in the free world and 
& billion and a half uncommitted, whose 
choice will gravely affect the fate of the 
world. 

“People with hungry bellies don't care any- 
thing about ideologies,” he said. “If 2 of the 
3 billion become Communist, we're just 
about dead,” he warned. 

Regarding the Atlantic Convention, War- 
den reported, “We did make progress toward 
necessary cohesion of the free world to com- 
bat an effective Communist program that is 
going on.” 

“We didn’t go there to make any moon- 
shot,” he said, explaining a compromise was 
required. 

Some conferees felt an Atlantic union gov- 
ernment, complete with a constitution and 
necessitating countries giving up their na- 
tional sovereignty, should be formed at once, 
Warden explained, while others recommended 
moving more slowly to a goal of that nature. 

The Declaration of Paris, prepared by the 
98 convention participants representing 15 
nations’ NATO commissions, included a de- 
termination to work for a true Atlantic com- 
munity during the next 10 years, with a pat- 
tern of action to be prepared within the next 
2 years, he reported. 

Many resolutions concerned aid to develop- 
ing nations, he said, adding the convention 
“went for” free trade, establishment of a 
scientific documentation center and for more 
joint action by NATO nations. 

Warden described the Common Market, 
established in 1957 by France, Italy, West 
Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands, as similar to the program of the 
United States after the Revolutionary War. 

Regarding the United States joining the 
Common Market, he noted the Common 
Market countries “couldn't care less, but are 
willing to talk about it.” He said the Com- 
mon Market can get along fine without the 
United States. 

The U.S. trade balance, $5 billion now, is 
not as good as it sounds, he said, noting 
the Nation is faced with a mounting deficit. 

“The United States is not self-sufficient, 
and it is not going to be,” Warden sug- 
gested. “For every job in American labor 
dependent on exports, 10 are dependent on 
imports, which will have a bearing on labor's 
attitude on what we do in international 
trade,” he said. 

“An increase in U.S. exports is the only 
answer,” Warden advised, “and this can be 
effected only by giving the President author- 
ity to make trade agreements at arm’s length. 
This is not a partisan matter, but a mat- 
ter of national welfare.” 

Noting tariff reductions are an economic 
necessity, Warden suggested, “If we don’t get 
into the ball game, we're likely to suffer slow 
strangulation.” 

He explained such a transition would re- 
quire “painful adjustment” and suggested 
Federal subsidies to assist certain industries 
over the bridge might be needed. 

Warden described “the wall,” which he 
viewed during his Berlin visit, as “a dis- 
turbing sight” and as “a monument to the 
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fact that communism on the other side is a 
failure.” 

He praised Gen. Lauris Norstad, supreme 
allied commander, who conducted a briefing 
session for convention participants, describ- 
ing him as “simply great.” 

Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State in 
President Eisenhower's administration, and 
William L. Clayton, who was Under Secretary 
of State under President Truman, are co- 
chairmen of the U.S. NATO Commission. 

It was announced during the meeting that 
the nomination of Col. Harry E. Goldsworthy, 
a Rotarian, for advancement to the rank of 
brigadier general has been approved by the 
Senate. Goldsworthy is commander of the 
Site Activation Task Force in charge of the 
Minuteman project in this area. 


KENNEDY'S Grant Stripe Towarp New 
FOREIGN POLICY 


There’s been a crackling drumfire of im- 
patient criticism, both at home and from 
abroad, because of the lack of any clearly 
defined foreign policy since World War II. 

Now the President has moved to spell out 
in clarity a new foreign policy—national in 
scope for the first time in our history—for 
the handling of tariffs toward freer world 
trade. 

Gone, fortunately, are the 150 years when 
U.S. tariffs were built or broken on the shift- 
ing sands of sectional pressures and log- 
rolling. Slated for exit, too, is the now quite 
inadequate Reciprocal Trade Act of 1934 
with its barnacles of checkmating restric- 
tions and quantity controls. 

There's a new world. The President sees 
this clearly. So does a mounting segment of 
the American people, perhaps more than 
some Congressmen who feel dutybound to 
woo their constituencies in all their walking 
hours. Inevitably they must bow to a com- 
pelling national interest. 

For we must be able, day by day, to ne- 
gotiate trade agreements we need on a global 
basis. We have to stand in trading clothes 
fit for dealing at arm’s length with the ad- 
vancing and enlarging Common Market, 
with the nations of Latin America, with 
Japan, with the developing nations of 
southeast Asia and Africa. 

Isolation is dead as a dodo, and we have 
the knotty problem of holding our own in 
the highly competitive arena of free inter- 
national trade. We must also have a free 
hand to join with the rest of the free world 
in fighting the formidable monolithic jugger- 
naut of Communist aggression so bent on 
world domination. 

The necessary temporary adjustments in 
our domestic economy pale into insig- 
nificance when measured against the so 
much larger problem of economic survival 
and the growth of the Nation in the years 
now rolling. 

To preserve our Western heritage, to hold 
our rightful place among the family of na- 
tions, it is time to set our house in order. 
With admirable foresight, the President has 
acted. We think the Congress should ap- 
prove this new foreign policy as a matter of 
the greatest urgency. 


[From the Great Falls Fribune, Mar. 18, 
1962] 
Vīcorous TRADE Porter VITAL TO UNITED 
STATES, Says WARDEN 

“We are finally in a program of fighting 
communism and not just talking about con- 
taining it,” Alexander Warden noted in an 
address before the League of Women Voters 
and guests Saturday at the DeMolay Me- 
morial. 

The Tribune-Leader publisher discussed 
the Atlantic Convention of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) Nations, which 
he attended in Paris in January as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Citizens Commission on 
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NATO, and expressed his views on the world 
economic situation. 

“In my thinking,” he said, “aggressive 
international trade is by all odds the best 
route for us to take. Not only are its direct 
benefits so vital, but it may prove the broad 
avenue toward amity in the political area. 

That is why I subscribe to the President's 
plea for broad authority to make trade deals, 
at arm’s length as expedient, with the rest 
of the world,” Warden explained. 

A business session and election of officers 
followed the address. Mrs. Harold Juede- 
man, who is in the second year of her 2-year 
term as president, presided. 

The new slate presented by the nominat- 
ing committee and elected included: Mrs. 
William Hoard, second vice president; Mrs. 
Raymond Todd, secretary; Mrs. Monte 
Bryant, treasurer; Mrs. William Lane, Mrs. 
Berk Achenbach, and Mrs. Harold Reichert, 
directors. Mrs. Ernst Eichwald has another 
year in her term as first vice president. 

Named to the nominating committee for 
the coming year were Mrs. Howard Wilson, 
Mrs. Robert Beans, and Mrs. Serafino Del- 
Guerra. 

The league will continue for another year 
its survey and study of the Cascade County 
government. It also plans continuing sup- 
port of the city manager form of govern- 
ment and study of the problems of expand- 
ing population. 


THE ATLANTIC CONVENTION oF NATO 
- CITIZENS COMMISSIONS 


For nearly a year now friends have been 
angling gingerly up to the question, “Just 
what is this Government thingamajig you're 
mixed up in now?” 

To which, with what unaccustomed dig- 
nity can be mustered, the reply, “I am a 
member of the NATO U.S. Citizens Commis- 
sion.” 

“Oh, I see,” is the retort courteous, mean- 
ing they do not see at all. A more illumi- 
nating answer needs some definitions. Oth- 
erwise an inquirer will be unhorsed on the 
first turn. 

Most of us know we belong to NATO. But 
what is NATO, in this day of alphabetical 
mish-mash where, like women’s skirts, every- 
thing is abbreviated? NATO is the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization of 15 nations 
of the Western free world. The other 14, 
just for the record, are Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Western Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 

What has NATO done? To date, truly a 
magnificent job in the military area of its 
wide scope. It has ready, for instant push- 
button use at its Paris headquarters, a nu- 
clear power second only to that of the 
Soviets. Perhaps not second, for there is 
no telling just what the Russians do have. 
They haven't said, and their word on any- 
thing is suspect. But NATO has enough to 
make Nikita Khrushchev look well at his 
hole card before triggering an action which 
might lay Moscow in ashes within the hour. 
For example our Montana Missilemen, with 
range of 6,300 miles, could be exploding in 
the Kremlin in not over 40 minutes. 

NATO has also in sight its planned ground 
strength of 30 divisions. This has been de- 
layed only because of budgetary problems 
in some nations, and because most of the 
French Army is busy in Algeria. My own 
prediction is that De Gaulle will clean up 
this mess soon and with complete success. 
De Gaulle is no idol in France, but he is 
the father image of the tricolor and he will 
prevail. 

Difficult and exasperating as the French- 
man has traditionally been to govern, he 
has a steadying undercurrent of realism that 
always controls those spectacular geysers of 
emotion so dear to his histrionic heart. 

We were thoroughly briefed at NATO in 
Paris by our own General Norstad, the top 
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commander in this colorful headquarters. 
To hear him is to gain great pride in our 
deterrent power and to believe with him 
that a shooting war is not likely. 

Well, if Khrushchev isn’t going to shoot, 
what is he doing? Quite a lot, and all of 
it disturbing. Checkmated in the military 
area, this conniving dictator has in high gear 
a diabolical plan to bring us to our knees. 
His monolithic juggernaut is busy grinding 
through 70 nations, working in their eco- 
nomic areas, trying to corral them into the 
Communist camp and put us into economic 
quarantine. In this way he expects to strip 
us clean and pick our bones at his leisure. 

How is he doing this? By going into the 
grassroots of the many new nations of the 
world in Africa and southeast Asia, into 
Latin America from his Cuban bridgehead. 
His emissaries deal not with the inexperi- 
enced, inept, or perhaps corrupt top echelons 
of governments. Instead they cultivate 
bright young people whose eyes shine with 
the fever of discontent. These go to Moscow 
for thorough indoctrination. Then back to 
their native lands with fat purses to foment 
trouble and sell the Communist line with 
glittering promises. Catering to hungry 
bellies, they don’t need to spend time philos- 
ophizing on ideologies. 

Has this been effective? Well, already of 
the total world population of 3 billion, 1 
billion or one-third bow to the Hammer and 
Sickle. The free world has only half a bil- 
lion. Who will get the allegiance of the re- 
maining billion and a half? The big door 
prize is world domination, and Khrushchev 
is out in front and setting a fast pace. For 
example, currently he is peddling his oil 
from the Middle East as low as 75 cents a 
barrel. 


We haven't done much to counteract this 
formidable threat. Of course, no democracy 
can move with the speed of a dictatorship 
where one man’s waking word can be imple- 
mented into action in hours. We did recog- 
nize the mounting danger, but it took us 
nearly 10 years to act, before establishing by 
congressional action in the closing months 
of the Eisenhower administration our own 
NATO Citizens Commission on which it has 
been my interesting privilege to serve. 

Our Commission was directed by the Con- 
gress to work with parallel commissions from 
the other NATO countries, toward a greater 
NATO unity in the neglected economic and 
political areas which now loom as our key 
battlefronts. We are finally in a program 
of fighting communism, and not just talking 
about containing it. 

Members of our Commission were not ap- 
pointed until last spring, and then by stat- 
ute—half by the Vice President and half by 
the Speaker of the House. When the ap- 
pointments were made, I was in Hong Kong 
sort of looking around for Suzie Wong, and 
that is not easy if your wife is along. Came 
a cable from an old Associated Press pal who 
lives to job his friends. Sure that it was a 
phony, I never even bothered to acknowledge, 

Let me emphasize the bi nature 
of the Commission, which at its initial meet- 
ing in Washington last April selected as Co- 
chairmen Christian Herter, former Secretary 
of State under Eisenhower, and Will Clayton, 
former Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs under President Truman and gen- 
erally accredited with authorship of the 
Marshall plan. Most of the others are men 
of proven international stature. I was under 
no illusions as to my own inadequacies, but 
took the appointment because it did consti- 
tute a recognition of Montana, which 
happens far too seldom from our National 
Capitol. 

We proceeded to urge the formation of 
citizens’ commissions in the other NATO 
countries, this by letter. We never got a 
single answer. So, by two's and three's and 
like Mormon missionaries, we made pilgrim- 
ages to the capitals of Europe. We found 
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our letters had never got through channels 
of redtape to the eyes for which they were 
intended. Once we appeared, there was 
quick success. 

The next step was a meeting in London 
of a small preparatory committee from all 
the commissions to set the stage for an 
Atlantic convention. Paris was chosen as 
the place and January 8 as the starting date, 
with 98 delegates to assemble from the 15 
countries. And so we went to Paris. You 
may rhapsodize about loving Paris in the 
springtime, but only a blindly devoted 
mother could love her in bleak and rainy 
January garb. Then is the season for in- 
side bird watching, and that is only good 
after the lights come on. 

Delegates were seated alphabetically, with 
each desk equipped with microphones with 
light controls to flag the attention of the 
presiding officers, and earphones. Gifted 
translators were never more than a word 
of two behind speakers, regardless of lan- 
guage. At kickoff time, with all media aim- 
ing cameras, lights flashing and a babel of 
tongues, the decibel level was high. I re- 
marked to an associate from Mississippi that 
confusion was in the saddle and his obser- 
vation was Leah, sounds like there's a pos- 
sum loose in the henhouse.”’ 

Who voiced an invocation? Nobody. 
Here was an unexpected impasse. Chris- 
tians and Moslems were sitting shoulder to 
shoulder. A standing moment of silence was 
the simple and sensible solution. 

After the opening plenary sessions of the 

convention, it was quite clear that there was 
a wide gap between two schools of thought. 
One favored plunging at once into a full- 
fledged Atlantic union, complete with char- 
ter, constitution, parliament, judiciary, 
common currency and common foreign pol- 
icy. The other wanted to go more slowly, 
fearing uproar at home over abandoning 
suddenly so much of the popular concept 
of national sovereignty. The target was the 
same; the difference was in the timing. 
- Two ad hoe committees, one political- 
economic and the other cultural, on which 
I served, were formed and went into closed 
sessions to grind out their credos and resolu- 
tions. Open plenary sessions were then re- 
sumed to fold the committee homework into 
final findings. 

The result was an inevitable compromise, 
as in most parliamentary go-arounds. Yet 
the resultant declaration of Paris, with forti- 
fying resolutions, was hailed as a big for- 
ward step in more NATO unity and a brave 
call for action. 

It declared for a true Atlantic community 
in 10 years, with the pattern for it to be 
spelled out in the next 2 years. Its reso- 
lutions were a blueprint for (1) establish- 
ment of the nucleus of an executive author- 
ity on political, economic, military, and 
cultural matters, (2) legislative participation 
on questions of concern to the Atlantic com- 
munity, and (3) a NATO high court of jus- 
tice for settling legal differences therein. 
There was an air of genuine zeal, a climate 
of crusade to set wheels in motion for ac- 
tion. 

By resolution, hands of friendship, with 
no strings attached, beckoned to all the 
emerging and developing nations, with as- 
surances of help toward their goals of self- 
improvement and their attainment of re- 
spectable international stature. 

Another important resolution was adopted 
at the behest of the Germans, seeking a 
NATO documentation center. The Russians 
have one, staffed by 200 scientists and 
manned by 17,500 technicians. It sorts 
every scrap of paper from anywhere in the 
world pertaining to any scientific develop- 
ment, translates it into Russian, and dis- 
tributes it over the whole Soviet Union. 
NATO’s lack of such a mechanism means the 
loss in obscurity of much of value. While 
we can’t expect to get the Russian material, 
we ought at least to be able to use that of 
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the free world, whatever the country or lan- 
guage of origin. 

In the weekend between the 2 weeks of all- 
day sessions, many of us accepted a spon- 
taneous invitation from the West German 
Government to visit Berlin to see the wall, 
erected so suddenly last August to close the 
last escape gap in the 6,000-mile Iron Cur- 
tain which is no mere figure of speech but 
a gun-pointing barrier extending from the 
Arctic down through Europe and clear to 
Tran, 

As we deplaned in Berlin we were met with 
a barrage of newspaper and audio-video abuse 
from East Berlin which called us war mon- 
gers, NATO warriors, and charged us with 
coming to impede the talks on the Berlin 
crisis. Such nonsense is, of course, typical 
of the Communist-inspired vituperation. 

The wall is an ugly, sinister barrier and a 
monument to the abysmal failure of com- 
munism as a way of life. To ride up and 
down its 50 kilometers through the Ameri- 
can, British, and French sectors is a grim and 
saddening trip. The air of tension is sober- 
ing. 

As we stood at the British sector gate, sud- 
denly an East German flag was coming down 
on top of a building. Immediately a British 
tank moved through us to train its guns on 
the flagpole. There was no incident, but the 
British were ready. 

At the gate known as Checkpoint Charlie 
in the American sector, there is a sign in 
large letters facing into East Germany which 
says, “The assassins are among you.” 

We saw with our own eyes on this Sunday 
morning the never-ending crosses and 
wreaths and flowers and mourning friends 
and relatives at the many spots where those 
trying to escape to freedom had been shot 
down by the East German police. We saw 
people standing on chairs, boxes, and ladders, 
holding up children, and waving at friends 
or relatives in the drab, dreary purgatory 
that is East Berlin. There was no waving 
back or smiles from the doomed and despair- 
ing side. They don’t dare. 

And always, glints from the broken glass 
on end that tops the wall. Always the end- 
less triple strands of rusty barbed wire on 
top of the jagged glass, even on top of all 
buildings that form part of the wall, build- 
ings that have been evacuated and bricked 
from foundation to roof on the inside. 

The lesson was clear to us as it is to all 
delegations invited to West Berlin from all 
over the world: “If you think communism 
will do anything for you, look at this.” 

I have tried to tell the why of the Atlantic 
Convention, something of its mechanics, and 
what it did. But what does this mean to 
us here in the United States? 

Let’s take a deep look into the crystal ball, 
swirling as it is from the winds of change 
gusting over the world. 

It is comforting to feel that we are not 
likely to fry in our beds tonight from the 
nuclear holocaust of a shooting war. 
the only alternative on the horizon is a 
deadly and exhausting cold war that will go 
on unabated, from crisis to crisis, in chal- 
lenge that never ends. 

It will be a conflict of constant maneuver 
and clash on the shifting economic battle- 
front. We'll have two jobs todo. We must 
help the rest of the free world to stem and 
stalemate the Communists, remembering al- 
ways that they never fight by the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules. Then for ourselves we 
must hold our own in trading with the rest 
of the world. To come out of all this smell- 
ing like a rose will take some doing, but now 
is no time for the moaning counsel of de- 
spair. There’s work to do. 

Well, how are we fixed to fight this cold 
war? Maybe we're better off than we think, 
provided we adjust as we must. So, a quick 
inventory. 

On the asset side, we're a long way this 
side of bankruptcy. Thanks to a Govern- 
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ment dedicated to liberty and freedom and 
the dignity of the common man, and thanks 
to large natural resources, we've scaled great 
heights. We have a dynamic economy hard 
to catch. 

In industry we create in mass production 
with machines, advanced technologies, and 
skilled labor. Such know-how often yields 
two or three times as much per man-hour as 
foreign plants, lets us compete in their mar- 
kets against the bugaboo of wage differen- 
tials. 

Likewise, in scientific agriculture. Today 
in our own Montana, with strip farming, 
summer fallow practices, and chemical weed 
controls we wrest a wheat crop from dry land 
under subnormal moisture conditions that 
spelled total failure hardly a generation ago. 

Bold and imaginative, we use the tools of 
invention, industrial and market research, 
gifted salesmanship, and convincing adver- 
tising. 

Another asset is the cheapness of American 
capital. Our firms can borrow money at 5½ 
or 6 percent. In England, with the lowest 
capital costs in Europe, the going rate is 
8% to 9 percent. In West Germany, if you 
can get it at all, the interest tag is a fat 
13 percent. 

Up to now, such assets have been enough 
to keep us in clover, but there are some 
threatening clouds on the economic horizon. 
Technically, we still have a favorable bal- 
ance of trade. I say technically because our 
1961 paper balance of some $514 billion of 
exports over imports was more than wiped 
out by the $8 billion cost of foreign aid and 
maintenance cost of our defense bastions 
around the world. So we actually spent 
more abroad than we got, and in the last 6 
months of 1961 another two-thirds of a bil- 
lion dollars of our shrinking gold supply 


“took flight overseas. 


This deficit has to be corrected and turned 
into a genuine favorable trade balance, be- 
cause a chronic deficit will spell devalua- 
tion and flight from the dollar, more in- 
flation, and a declining standard of livirg. 
It should be painfully obvious that we can- 
not possibly live on our domestic economy 
alone, that we must have the additive of a 
healthy and favorable trade balance. Any 
retreat into an isolation and reliance on our 
domestic markets behind tariff and quota 
walls will bring dreary consequences. For 
example, the Common Market countries, to 
whom we now export $5 billion, can in re- 
taliation deny us access to their own fast 
expanding home markets. The free world 
then splits into economic adversaries. Our 
own export industries, the livelihood of 6 
million American families, go into stagna- 
tion. Mr. Khrushchev would raise a brim- 
ming beaker of vodka in delighted toast with 
a roar that would echo around the world 
and into space. 

Even with all our resources, are we self- 
sufficient? If you think so, ponder that in 
major minerals our only exportable surplus 
is coal. Ponder, too, that General Motors 
needs 38 import items to make a car; the 
telephone companies need 22. 

There’s been rumbling because so many 
substantial American firms have established 
branches abroad, 42 of them in the Common 
Market countries. The total investment ex- 
ceeds 66% billion, and no doubt a lot of 
American jobs have gone down the drain 
with the shift. Yet a current study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board pro- 
vides facts to put this picture in focus. 

Factually, lower European wages were not 
the impelling motive for this hegira, but a 
desire to get inside the tariff barriers abroad 
and also to cash in on the growth potential 
offered by the foreign markets. 

There are other significant facets. Two 
out of three American subsidiaries found 
their costs of materials higher overseas, 

More than one out of four reported total 
costs higher than in American home plants. 
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A number of others found their costs about 
the same. More than one out of three were 
enjoying no overall cost advantage over sim- 
ilar operations in the United States. 

Perhaps it is obvious that I’ve been trying 
to lay a foundation, And here is the only 
conclusion I have been able to reach. In 
my thinking, aggressive international trade 
is by all odds the best route for us to take. 
Not only are its direct benefits so vital, but 
it may prove the broad avenue toward amity 
in the political area. You know, if you are 
doing business every day on a mutually ad- 
vantageous basis with a man, you're not 
going to have sleepless nights over how he 
parts his political hair or worships the deity 
of his choice. The same with nations. 
Conversely, straining first for conversion to 
our political philosophy might be just to 
struggle futilely through the maze of 
bristling thickets and be torn to shreds on 
the thorns of foreign suspicions. 

That is why I subscribe to the President’s 
plea for broad authority to make trade deals, 
at arm’s length as expedient, with the rest 
of the world. He seeks and needs the power 
to negotiate across the board for reductions 
or eliminations of tariffs on whole categories. 
Item-by-item dickering, with restrictions 
and quantity controls as provided in the out- 
worn Reciprocal Trade Act of 1934, is hope- 
lessly inadequate. 

We must guard alertly our $5 billion of 
exports to the Common Market countries, 
who reached clear back to the end of the 
18th century to take a leaf from the book 
of the American Colonies after the Revo- 
lutionary War in forming the United States 
instead of degenerating into a mess of little 
principalities. The parallel is interesting, 
the result spectacular. 

We can’t neglect Japan, our chief Pacific 
bulwark against communism. Excepting 
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only Canada, Japan is our best export cus- 
tomer, bought in 1961 over a billion more 
than she sold us. Curiously, one of our 
important export items to Nippon was in- 
expensive toys. 

Surely, we can’t exclude Latin America. 

And if the developing countries of southeast 
Asia and Africa can’t sell us, they may turn 
for guidance to the Communists who will 
come running. 
Decisions can’t wait for oratorial delays in 
the Congress. Before solons can finish ex- 
tolling the virtues of their constituents and 
the needs of their bailiwicks, the booming 
parade of international trade can disappear 
down the road and around the bend. 

I yield to no one in fear of reposing too 
much power in single hands. But surely 
no President would perform other than in 
the national interest. And I submit that 
any man who can negotiate the hurdles of 
presidential primaries in a score of States, 
who can then fight his way to nomination 
in his national convention, and then be 
elected, is a pretty fair horse trader in his 
own right. 

As to damage of a freer trade policy to us, 
it has been estimated that only about 30 
percent of our imports compete with Amer- 
ican-made products, so that dollar damage 
here might be limited to 1 percent of our 
gross national product. Meanwhile, our ex- 
ports would be mounting. 

Brookings Institute points out that enough 
tariff-lowering to increase our imports by a 
billion dollars a year, bringing in goods to 
compete with those of 72 American indus- 
tries, could displace no more than 86,000 
workers. Other economists project that 
abolishing all tariffs would not affect over 
500,000 jobs. 

Hence I salute the President's proposal as 
a giant stride in foreign policy. It looks at 
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international trade for the first time in our 
150-year history from the plateau of na- 
tional interest. This is in contrast to our 
traditional tariffmaking born of sectional 
pressures and logrolling. To me his pro- 
8 is a clear and ringing answer to the 
critical clamor that we have no foreign pol- 
icy. Here is one that may well be carry- 
ing the seeds of our economic salvation. 

This is a new world, with challenging new 
horizons. At stake may be our economic 
survival. To put it bluntly, shall we shoot 
for our proper part of something, or take 
chances on getting all of nothing? 

As these fast-rolling years unfold, it will 
take real political courage and high eco- 
nomic statesmanship to preserve our West- 
ern heritage and hold our key place in the 
family of nations. Right decisions can win 
this cold war, and victory in the cold war 
will prepare firm footing for another giant 
stride, this one towards that great hope of 
all mankind, world peace. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary concerning the foreign currencies 
and U.S. dollars utilized by that commit- 
tee in 1961 in connection with foreign 
travel. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, expended between Jan. 1 


and Dec. 31, 1961 
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Mar. 27, 1962. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theun- 
finished business does not come before 
the Senate until 2 o’clock. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW YORK IN 
CONNECTION WITH TREATMENT 
OF NARCOTICS ADDICTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to a development in 
New York in connection with the treat- 
ment of narcotics addiction, a problem 
which is affected by one of the provisions 


2 Communications: 
144.70 fran 


of this bill, and which I believe should 
have very great effect in connection with 
what we do about this matter. 

The State of New York has just en- 
acted one of the most modern laws for 
dealing with this situation. By way of 
background, I may say that when I was 
attorney general of New York, I was also 
chairman of the Committee of the At- 
torney General of the United States on 
the treatment of narcotics addiction; 
and we brought about the establishment 
in New York of a citizens’ commission, 
under the chairmanship of Orin Root, of 
our State—who now is superintendent 
of banking for the State of New York— 
to examine this question. 

As a result of all that activity, and 
through the very fine leadership of Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and the leadership of 


Amount 
$10, 815. 97 


11, 342, 02 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 


his commissioner of mental hygiene, Dr. 
Paul Hoch, who has served both the 
Harriman administration and the Rocke- 
feller administration, there has been en- 
acted in New York a series of measures 
which authorize hospital care, rather 
than prison sentences, for narcotics ad- 
dicts who are not themselves “pushers” 
or dealers in drugs, when they so re- 
quest. 

The State of New York is now working 
with the city of New York, which has 
made many additional hospital beds 
available for that purpose, and together 
they are now working for greater and 
improved coordination of the work of 
all agencies in this field. They are also 
inaugurating further research work in 
this field. It is tragic that thus far we 
have no real knowledge of the bases for 
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the cure of narcotics addiction. We 
know that is one of the grave problems 
which afflicts us in this field. So re- 
search is beginning in New York at the 
Manhattan State Hospital. 

This legislation ties in with what we 
are doing here in the Senate, because 
my colleague [Mr. Keattnc] and I have 
introduced bills which seek to bring 
about the establishment of a federally 
aided local program for construction of 
narcotic hospitals. We have Federal 
hospitals now in Kentucky and Texas. 
We need one in New York. Indeed, the 
New York State Legislature has 
memorialized Congress to that effect, as 
an aid to its own program, which I have 
described. 

It seems to me this proposal will lend 
support to our efforts on the Federal 
level for necessary assistance to buttress 
the forward-looking actions of New York 
which I have just described. 

I might say that California has in- 
augurated a program of the same type. 
Indeed, it preceded ours by some time, 
and has been a model for us in the 
State of New York. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Governor’s memorandum of approval of 
the narcotic bill in New York, together 
with a set of editorials from the New 
York Times and excerpts from a news 
story on the approval of the bill may 
be printed in the Recorp and made a 
part of these remarks. 

Next week I shall also offer, together 
with my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Keatine], additional legislation in this 
field, designed to get action perhaps more 
quickly than would be the case through 
the bills which have been introduced on 
this subject, and following the very 
splendid pattern which has now been set 
by the State of New York. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum, editorials, and news article 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER’S MEMORANDUM 

This legislation enables the State of New 
York to mount an expanded and compre- 
hensive attack on narcotics addiction, one 
of the most pressing medical and social prob- 
lems we face. 

It is a measure designed to save hundreds 
and ultimately thousands of young narcotics 
addicts from a life of enslavement to drugs 
by offering them medical treatment instead 
of prison in situations where their crimes are 
not serious and relate to their addiction. 

The bill also establishes a new central nar- 
cotics office in the department of mental 
hygiene to direct expanding State programs 
in narcotics research, treatment and after- 
care, and creates a State council on drug 
addiction to advise in the formulation, pro- 
gressive improvement, and operation of the 
State’s narcotics programs. 

This legislation was developed by Senator 
George Metcalf, chairman of the senate com- 
mittee on public health, and Assemblyman 
Julius Volker, chairman of the assembly 
committee on codes, in cooperation with 
Senator Walter J. Mahoney, the State com- 
missioners of mental hygiene and health, 
the District Attorneys’ Association of the 
State of New York, the Reverend Norman C. 
Eddy, of the East Harlem Protestant Parish, 
and representatives of other interested civic 
and community organizations. 

As I pointed out in my annual message 
to the legislature last January in urging 
enactment of this bill, then being developed, 
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many arrested addicts whose crimes are re- 
lated to their addiction and who are not 
considered incorrigible may appropriately 
benefit from medical and psychiatric treat- 
ment in civil hospitals followed by after care 
in the community. 

Addicts are most often adolescents and 
young adults who are victimized before they 
are old enough to appreciate the tragic con- 
sequences. Many who have no place to turn 
for guidance and help are driven to criminal 
activity to support their habits. 

This problem can be attacked effectively 
only if all levels of government—local, State, 
and Federal—shoulder their full measure of 
responsibility, in law enforcement, in re- 
search, in prevention, treatment, and after- 
care. The Metcalf-Volker bill is a major 
step forward in New York State's efforts to 
meet its share of these responsibilities. 

Many narcotics addicts under arrest whose 
most serious failing is their own tragic ad- 
diction will be given an opportunity under 
the provisions of this measure to become 
self-respecting and self-reliant members of 
society through State hospital treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

Within judicial discretion, such addicts 
showing a potential for rehabilitation would 
be given an opportunity to elect a course 
of treatment in available State hospital 
facilities, followed by a program of after- 
care, instead of going to prison. 

Addicts not under arrest would continue 
to have an opportunity for voluntary com- 
mitment to a State hospital for treatment. 

Since 1959, the State has established addict 
treatment facilities at Central Islip State 
Hospital, Utica State Hospital and Manhat- 
tan State Hospital capable of giving inpa- 
tient treatment to more than 2,500 addicts 
annually, based upon an average hospital 
stay of 3 weeks. 

An intensive pilot research unit in nar- 
cotics addiction has also been established at 
Manhattan State Hospital. 

This program would not be available to 
hardened criminals, including wholesalers 
and pushers of narcotics who must continue 
to be prosecuted to the full extent of the 
State's strong laws against narcotics offenses. 

This bill is of major importance in the war 
on narcotics addiction, and I hope this ac- 
tion of the State will inspire fresh efforts at 
local and Federal levels as well. 

I would urge once again the vital impor- 
tance of the Federal Government's establish- 
ing a narcotics hospital in the New York met- 
ropolitan area, which is alleged to have half 
the addicts in the Nation. 

The Metcalf-Volker bill has been widely 
acclaimed throughout the State and has my 
wholehearted support. 

The bill is approved. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1962] 
Tue Sick ADDICT 
S. 1693 


Governor Rockefeller in his annual mes- 
sage to the legislature expressed anew his 
concern with the problem of narcotics ad- 
diction. His promise of new legislation on 
this problem has been kept with introduc- 
tion of bills notable for their humane, en- 
lightened nonpunitive approach. 

The legislation would allow young persons 
charged with less serious narcotics crimes to 
choose treatment in State hospitals instead 
of going to jail. A new narcotics office to 
direct and coordinate the State’s expanding 
programs in research, treatment and after- 
care rehabilitation would be established 
within the State department of mental hy- 
giene. A State council on drug addiction, 
to advise on and administration, 
would include private citizens as well as 
officials. 

It is evident that the Governor sees the 
greatest role of State usefulness in the 
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medical-social field, pioneering in new and 
better methods of dealing with a sickness 
(as distinguished from a crime) in which 
cure is difficult and relapse frequent, a fact 
he recognizes by requiring that aftercare be 
1 following release from commit- 
ment. 


From the (N. T.) Times, Mar. 28, 1962] 
FIGHTING DRUG ADDICTION 


The concept that more progress toward 
curing drug addiction can be made by treat- 
ing it as a sickness than as a crime receives 
constructive recognition in a bill recently 
signed by Governor Rockefeller. It permits 
young persons arrested on relatively minor 
charges of drug possession or use to be hospi- 
talized rather than jailed. 

The substitution of medical care for sole 
reliance on a police approach is further em- 
bodied in the bill’s creation of a special nar- 
cotics unit in the department of mental hy- 
giene and establishment of a State council on 
drug addiction. The Governor is justifiably 
hopeful that a combination of hospitaliza- 
tion and effective aftercare to ensure reha- 
bilitation will save many youthful addicts 
from a life of enslavement to drugs. 

The city is moving along similar lines. 
Mayor Wagner announced last week a plan 
to double the number of beds available in 
municipal hospitals to “help the addict who 
is prepared to help himself.” He also prom- 
ised that more money and manpower would 
be put at the disposal of Dr, Theodore H. 
Rosenthal, the city’s narcotics coordinator. 

Yesterday the State legislature endorsed a 
resolution offered by the Governor urging 
Congress to authorize a Federal hospital for 
treating addicts in the New York City area. 

These actions by the State and city gov- 
ernments represent significant moves away 
from the barbaric notion that punishment 
offers a realistic solution for drug addiction 
or the kindred malady of alcoholism. The 
facilities available for reclaiming addicts re- 
main much too limited, but a useful start 
has been made. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1962] 
Governor SIGNS Appicts Am BILL—OFFEND- 
ERS IN MINOR Cases To BE SENT TO HOSPI- 
TALS INSTEAD OF TO JAILS—ROCKEFELLER 
Hams Acr—Sars Ir WILL Save HUNDREDS 

From DRUG ENSLAVEMENT 

ALBANY, March 22.—Legislation to permit 
narcotics addicts who are not hardened 
criminals to be hospitalized rather than im- 
prisoned after arrest was signed by Governor 
Rockefeller today. 

The Governor predicted that the program 
would “save hundreds and ultimately thou- 
sands of young narcotics addicts from a life 
of enslavement to drugs.” 

The new law permits a judge to authorize 
medical treatment for addicts who have 
been arrested on relatively minor charges of 
use or possession of drugs, rather than as 
wholesalers, pushers, or other criminals. 

Such addicts who are sent to hospitals 
also would receive a program of aftercare 
to insure their rehabilitation. If the treat- 
ment proved successful, the charges against 
them would ultimately be dropped. 

The legislation also sets up a central nar- 
cotics office in the mental hygiene depart- 
ment and establishes a State council on 
drug addiction to advise in formulating State 
policy on narcotics problems, 


U.S. HOSPITAL URGED 


In approving the bill, Governor Rocke- 
feller renewed his request that the Federal 
Government establish a narcotics treatment 
hospital in the New York City area. The two 
Federal institutions are in Kentucky and 
Texas. 

In other developments, final approval was 
given by the Senate to a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment that would permit a New 
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York resident who has lived in his election 
district for 30 days to vote in presidential 
elections. Under present law, only voters 
who have lived in the State a year, the 
county for 4 months and in the district for 
30 days may participate in national elec- 
tions. 


UNITED NATIONS BONDS PURCHASE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate and be made the pending busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2768) to promote the foreign policy of 
the United States by authorizing the 
purchase of United Nations bonds and 
the appropriation of funds therefor. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
2768) to promote the foreign policy of 
the United States by authorizing the 
purchase of United Nations bonds and 
the appropriation of funds therefor. 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 1274. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate joint resolution will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 171) providing for the 
establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a na- 
tional memorial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, Senate Joint Resolution 171, pro- 
viding for the establishing of the former 
dwelling house of Alexander Hamilton 
as a national memorial. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate joint resolution has a familiar 
sound, but as yet it is not quite as fa- 
miliar as “Stella.” We will keep Stella 
on the books, but we would like to get 
the Senate joint resolution providing for 
the Alexander Hamilton memorial off 
the calendar. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first, I 

express to the majority leader the grati- 
fication which my colleague and I feel at 
the leadership’s having brought up so 
promptly and expeditiously the joint res- 
olution to establish as a national me- 
morial the former dwelling house of 
Alexander Hamilton, I also express my 
appreciation to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] and to the 
entire Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, which very promptly re- 
ported a second joint resolution which 
\my colleague from New York and I in- 
troduced when it became apparent that 
the first Hamilton Grange joint resolu- 
tion would be utilized as a vehicle for an 
important and, we hope, historic pur- 
pose, 
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The measure commends itself very 
strongly to all of us. Alexander Ham- 
ilton was truly one of our Founding 
Fathers, holding very high office in the 
Nation. Before that he was a friend 
and confidant of George Washington, 
one of the drafters of the Constitution, 
and the founder of the national banking 
system. 

The Grange represents the only home 
Alexander Hamilton ever had. It hap- 
pens to be contiguous to the congres- 
sional district which I represented in 
New York, and I have known it for years. 
I have examined it personally. It is in a 
state of terrible disrepair, and it would 
be only a matter of a very short time 
before it might very well collapse and 
be irremediably ruined. The proposed 
action by Congress will come just in the 
nick of time to preserve a great memo- 
rial for our Nation. 

As is very well known, the great 
memorials to others who became leaders 
along with Alexander Hamilton, former 
Presidents who have occupied this re- 
vered position in our country, are now 
being preserved, and the Senate joint 
resolution will make the same thing pos- 
sible so far as Alexander Hamilton is 
concerned. 

As the majority leader has said, the 
joint resolution is not a Stella School 
District bill, happily for all of us. There 
is great interest in New York in the 
preservation of this memorial. 

The work and dedication of many in- 
dividuals and organizations has gone 
into bringing us to this hour when we 
can actually pass the joint resolution. 

The American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society sparked this entire 
project by generously donating the 
structure itself, the proceeds of sale of 
the present site, and an endowment to 
the Federal Government for a national 
memorial. Among those who worked so 
effectively in this effort was the City Col- 
lege of New York's Student Committee 
for Hamilton Grange and its president, 
Gary Horowitz, a City College senior, 
who circulated petitions and generated 
much of the enthusiasm for the memo- 
rial. 

I wish to express my gratitude also 
to the many newspapers in New York 
and throughout the Nation who ex- 
pressed support for this effort. The 
most notable of these was the New York 
Times, whose publisher, Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, and Mrs. Sulzberger, and edi- 
torial page editor, John Oakes, took a 
special and most helpful interest in the 
project. 

Among the organizations who passed 
resolutions supporting the idea were the 
Society for the Preservation of Long 
Island Antiquities, the New York Chap- 
ter of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, and the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica; also expressing their support were 
members of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, the American Tropi- 
cal Association and the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. I would also like to 
thank the many individuals who have 
written me of their interest and who 
have been in touch with the chairman 
to urge action on this joint resolution. 

The joint resolution is based upon the 
expectation that the Grange residence 
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will itself be transferred to the campus 
of the City College of New York, which 
practically adjoins the present site. The 
land there will be donated by the city of 
New York; I have a telegram from the 
mayor of New York agreeing to the pro- 
posed arrangement of transfer. And 
the authority for that donation has now 
been enacted in a bill, S. 2713, by the 
New York State Legislature. So that 
part of the task is accomplished, thanks 
to Governor Rockefeller and Mayor 
Wagner. 

Finally, I note with gratification that 
section 6 of title 16, United States Code, 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to accept donations for purposes of the 
national park monument system, and 
a great effort has been made by, among 
others, our close friend and colleague 
in the House of Representatives, Rep- 
resentative SavLox of Pennsylvania, to 
induce the bankers of the country to 
make a contribution to the cost of estab- 
lishing this memorial. We may well be 
successful in that endeavor. I hope to 
lend myself to that effort, as it may very 
well relieve the Federal Government of 
some of the cost, which though modest, 
is nonetheless a cost. 

The estimate in the committee re- 
port is $460,000 for all moving and reno- 
vation costs, which would include land- 
scaping. Annual maintenance and 
operation is estimated at $45,000 a year. 
But the American Historical and Preser- 
vation Society has generously offered 
the proceeds of sale of the present site, 
estimated at $22,000, and an endow- 
ment of approximately $50,000, and it is 
anticipated that if there is an admission 
charge—it is not yet decided—such a 
charge would relieve the Federal Govern- 
ment of some of the maintenance cost. 

I am deeply gratified that the joint 
resolution has been brought up. It rep- 
resents a typical outlook of accom- 
modation to Senators and to great na- 
tional purposes on the part of our great 
majority leader, and I hope that the 
joint resolution will pass. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I join 
in expressing to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] our gratitude for the 
very prompt action which was taken in 
restoring the Alexander Hamilton Me- 
morial resolution to the calendar. I am 
happy that his memory did not suffer 
the fate of the children of the Stella 
School District. 

Mr. President, Alexander Hamilton 
was one of the Founding Fathers of our 
great American republic. His name has 
been before us several weeks as the Sen- 
ate has discussed one of the fundamental 
principles of our republican form of 
government—the protection of the right 
to vote. It was undoubtedly most ap- 
propriute that this discussion should 
come in the context of a resolution to 
preserve the home of Alexander Hamil- 
ton. It was the work of Alexander 
Hamilton and his contemporaries that 
established this Nation upon the sound 
basis of government and fiscal policy 
which has enabled it to endure so well. 

Mr. President, although we are dis- 
appointed, many of us, that the action 
taken by the Senate yesterday was not 
more decisive, and more truly in keeping 
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with the principle of constitutional right 
for which Alexander Hamilton labored, 
we see continuing reason to do full 
homage to Alexander Hamilton and to 
designate his home as a national memo- 
rial. The memorial can now represent 
not only what Hamilton himself ac- 
complished, but what more needs to be 
accomplished in order to perfect our re- 
publican form of government. 

Mr. President, the property which we 
are proposing to preserve is the only 
home that Alexander Hamilton ever 
owned. It was built in 1801 on what was 
then a farm in upper Manhattan. The 
house is still standing, on 120th Street 
and Convert Avenue, crowded and over- 
shadowed by modern structures, shorn 
of its graceful porches and robbed of 
the dignity of its spacious grounds and 
superb view. Hard as it may be for New 
Yorkers to believe, Hamilton had pur- 
chased the land for a country retreat in 
1800. It was then a pleasant wooded 
hill overlooking the Hudson. The digni- 
fied two story frame house, partly de- 
signed by John McComb, a leading 
architect of the day, remains one of the 
very few Federal period houses still 
standing in the city. It deserves careful 
preservation and restoration so that all 
the citizens of New York may enjoy this 
important part of our national heritage. 

Mr. President, the site which has been 
chosen for the relocation of this prop- 
erty is a fine one. The City College of 
New York has generously offered to make 
available recently acquired land at 130th 
Street along St. Nicholas Terrace, for the 
house and proper landscaping. This 
will permit an outlook across the East 
River embracing Long Island, Long Is- 
land Sound, parts of the Bronx, and the 
morning sunrise. Through the whole- 
hearted cooperation of Mr. Joseph Caval- 
laro, president of the board of higher 
education, and Dr. Buell Gallagher, pres- 
ident of City College and the recommen- 
dation of Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses, and the approval of the board of 
estimate of the City of New York, this 
excellent site, with space for complete 
landscaping, will be made available free 
of charge to the Federal Government. 

The new location is close to the orig- 
inal Hamilton Farm. The surroundings 
are quiet and the landscaping lends it- 
self esthetically to a duplication of the 
original. The large shade trees and 
other native plants, wild roses and dog- 
wood that Hamilton loved so dearly will 
be set around the mansion. There will 
also be planted the 13 gum trees near the 
main entrance of the Grange typifying 
the Original Thirteen Colonies. 

The house will be readily accessible to 
the public by subways and buses, as well 
as private cars. It will become one of 
the city’s major historic shrines and it 
will serve to perpetuate the memory of 
Hamilton as Mount Vernon does that of 
Washington and Monticello that of 
Jefferson. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support this resolution to honor one of 
our Founding Fathers, Alexander Hamil- 
ton and his original home. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished Senators from New 
York in supporting the pending measure. 
I appreciated in the fullest their will- 
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ingness to suspend the passage, for a few 
days, of this measure, important to them 
and important to the country, in order 
to subserve another objective which I be- 
lieve all of us agreed was even more im- 
portant. I am grateful to both of them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
would like to express my appreciation to 
the Senator from Florida for his cour- 
tesy and understanding of the situation 
throughout. I wish also to refer to the 
splendid remarks made on the floor of 
the Senate on March 8, by the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
also sustaining the validity of what we 
are trying to do this morning with re- 
spect to a national memorial for Alex- 
ander Hamilton. . 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to take such action as may be 
necessary to provide for the establishment 
of the former dwelling house of Alexander 
Hamilton (commonly known as The Grange), 
situated in New York, New York, as a na- 
tional memorial. However, the Secretary 
shall not establish the national memorial 
until he has satisfied himself that the lands 
which have been donated are sufficient to 
assure the relocation of The Grange and 
administration and interpretation of the na- 
tional memorial. 

Sec. 2. (a) The national memorial estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior pur- 
suant to this joint resolution shall be desig- 
nated as the Hamilton Grange National 
Memorial and shall be set aside as a public 
national memorial to commemorate the his- 
toric role played by Alexander Hamilton in 
the establishment of this Nation. 

(b) The National Park Service, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall administer, protect, and develop such 
memorial, subject to the provisions of the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved August 25, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the preservation of historic 
American sites, buildings, objects, and an- 
tiquities of national significance, and for 
other purposes”, approved August 21, 1935, 
as amended. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be ne 
to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Jennings B. Fuller, of Wyoming, and Wil- 
liam T. Steele, Jr., of Virginia, to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Robert J, Manning, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State; 

Dr. Franklin A. Long, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Director of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency; 

Walter L. Lingle, Jr., of Ohio, to be a Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development; 

Herbert J. Waters, of Virginia, to be Assist- 
ant Administrator for Material Resources, 
Agency for International Development; 

John L. Salter, of Washington, to be As- 
sistant Administrator for Congressional Lial- 
son, Agency for International Development; 
and 

Ward P. Allen, of Virginia, and sundry 
other persons, for promotion in the Foreign 
Service. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Exec- 
utive Calendar. 


U.S. MARSHAL 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Cornelius J. McQuade to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of 
West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the next 
nomination, in the Federal Power Com- 
mission, be placed at the foot of the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Irvin Stewart to be an As- 
sistant Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Sidney W. Bishop to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


POSTMASTERS 
The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 
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U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of J. Skelly Wright to be a U.S. cir- 
cuit judge for the District of Columbia 
circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore we take up the nomination at the 
foot of the calendar, I move that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
nominations confirmed today by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harold C. Woodward to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
object to this nomination. I oppose it, 
and I want to be absolutely sure that I 
am recorded as voting against the con- 
firmation of the nomination for three 
reasons. 

In the first place, there is serious ques- 
tion of this nominee’s qualification. 

Second, on the basis of the nominee’s 
record there is little evidence that the 
nominee has shown the regard for the 
public interest in regulatory matters— 
crucial to effective representation on the 
Commission. 

Finally, the nominee has shown a con- 
spicuous lack of sensitivity to his obli- 
gations as an employee of the Illinois 
regulatory body, by holding stock in a 
utility subject to regulation in direct vio- 
lation of State law. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. Unfortunately, a series 
of pressing engagements make it neces- 
sary for me to leave the floor. I have 
followed with interest the course of the 
hearings on the Woodward nomination, 
and I have also conferred about it with 
my good friend the Senator from Wis- 
consin. Since there will be no record 
vote on the nomination, I want the rec- 
ord to show that I support the position 
taken by the Senator from Wisconsin 
with regard to the nomination, and I 
regret that this nomination was made. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I very much appre- 
ciate the Senator’s statement. 

Appointments to the Federal Power 
Commission, perhaps more than those 
to any of the independent regulatory 
commissions, have a crucial significance 
for American consumers and taxpayers. 
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The failure of the FPC effectively to reg- 
ulate gas and power as required by law 
and as repeatedly reaffirmed by the high- 
est court in our Nation, has been the 
most outstanding example of the break- 
down of the administrative process in 
recent times. 

Fifteen months ago Dean James C. 
Landis, the former dean of the Harvard 
Law School, reported to the President on 
the status of the Federal regulatory 
agencies. Dean Landis undertook this 
comprehensive study at the request of 
the newly elected President. His report 
is an historic and significant document. 
When it appeared it was hailed as a new 
charter for the independent regulatory 
process, which had fallen into very ill 
repute indeed. 

In his report Dean Landis wrote: 

No better service could be rendered to the 
administrative agencies as a whole than by 
completely restaffing them with men, who, 
because of their competence and their de- 
sire to fulfill the legislative mandates de- 
scribed in the basic statutes establishing 
these agencies, will inspire a sense of deyo- 
tion to and pride in the public service by 
their many employees. 


I emphasize that the only agency 
which has afforded this opportunity for 
complete restaffing is the vitally im- 
portant Federal Power Commission. 
This is the agency to which appointees 
of the competence and dedication de- 
scribed by Dean Landis could have been 
named to every single commissionership. 


PAST RECORD OF FPC DISMAL 


In his report, Dean Landis described 
the Federal Power Commission as the 
most striking recent example in Wash- 
ington of the breakdown of the admin- 
istrative process. 

The Landis report also stated that the 
FPC’s performance in recent years has 
been the “most dismal failure in our time 
of the administrative process.” 

The Power Commission’s failure has 
been most dismal in the area of gas reg- 
ulation. The high price of this failure 
has been paid over and over and over 
again by the Nation’s 27 million gas-con- 
suming families. 

Dean Landis in his report said the FPC 
should be strengthened by appointment 
of qualified and dedicated members with 
the consumer interest at heart. 

In the light of this background and 
this stirring call for reform from one of 
our Nation’s top experts on administra- 
tive law, let us now consider the nomi- 
nation before the Senate today. 

Is Harold Woodward a man with the 
outstanding competence, dedication to 
public service, with the consumers’ inter- 
est at heart, the kind of man whom Dean 
Landis had in mind when he diagnosed 
the ailments of the Federal Power Com- 
mission? Is he the kind of distinguished 
and imaginative public servant so ur- 
gently needed to protect the interests of 
the Nation’s tens of millions of consumer 
families, by providing effective regula- 
tion of utility rates as required by law? 

WOODWARD NOT QUALIFIED 


My first objection to Mr. Woodward is 
that there is serious question as to his 
qualification. 
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On page 8 of the printed record of 
the hearing, Mr. Woodward is asked the 
following question: 

Senator Pastore. Are you familiar with the 
so-called Phillips case that has to do with 
the supervision and control of rates with 
relation to natural gas? 

Mr. Woopwarp, No; Iam not. 


Mr. President, while I recognize that 
not even a well-trained lawyer can be 
expected to be familiar with all cases 
decided in recent years by the Supreme 
Court, nonetheless it seems to me abso- 
lutely astounding that a nominee to the 
Federal Power Commission, a man who 
has had more than 6 years of active ex- 
perience in utility regulation—indeed, 
whose appointment is defended on the 
grounds of his “experience” in this 
field—should not be familiar with the 
Phillips case, 

IGNORANCE OF PHILLIPS CASE ASTOUNDING 

AND TRAGIC 

It is not just astounding, it is tragic. 

This is like an umpire of a baseball 
game saying he does not know how 
many strikes make an out. 

Mr. President, the Phillips case was 
an immensely significant landmark in 
the history of Federal regulation. 

It represented a reversal by the Su- 
preme Court on June 7, 1954, of a de- 
cision by the Federal Power Commission. 
The Supreme Court insisted that proper 
construction of the Natural Gas Act re- 
quired the regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission of the sale of gas at 
the wellhead. 

This decision was made at a time when 
the nominee was an employee of the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission, the prin- 
cipal regulatory body of the State of Hli- 
nois. Presumably the nominee had as a 
major responsibility an awareness of na- 
tional as well as State regulatory juris- 
diction. The implications of this Phil- 
lips decision for Illinois consumers was 
immense. The city of Chicago was rep- 
resented by its corporation counsel in 
the Phillips case as a friend of the 
court—appearing, of course, in favor of 
reversing the Federal Power Commission 
decision. 

The Supreme Court decision repre- 
sented a potential savings to the Illinois 
consumers of literally millions of dollars. 

It is astounding that an assistant com- 
missioner of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, and later an examiner, should 
not be familiar with this case. It is cer- 
tain that a man with any degree of in- 
terest or alertness with regard to his 
responsibilities—holding the position he 
did—should have been familiar with this 
case. 

PHILLIPS CASE WAS KEY SUPREME COURT RULING 

Mr. President, it is particularly incred- 
ible that Mr. Woodward should be un- 
familiar with the case since it has be- 
come the top cause celebre since 1954 


with the flat and flagrant refusal of the 
Federal Power Commission from 1954 
through 1960 to carry out the law of the 
land as expressed in the Phillips case. 
During these years the Federal Power 
Commission flatly refused to comply with 
this law in spite of a storm of protest. 
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The Commission refused to regulate 
the price of gas at the wellhead. Cer- 
tainly any alert utility regulator would 
have been familiar with this notorious 
fact. Publications throughout the coun- 
try, including Fortune magazine, severe- 
ly criticized the Commission for this 
failure. 

This failure of the Federal Power 
Commission was a principal reason why 
the former dean of Harvard Law School 
called the Federal Power Commission 
the outstanding example of the break- 
down of the administrative process. 

Instead of being unfamiliar with the 
Phillips case, a new Federal Power Com- 
missioner should be an outstanding au- 
thority on this landmark decision. At 
the very least, Woodward’s ignorance 
about the Phillips case is an alarming 
symptom of lack of qualification for 
membership on the FPC, 

The real tragedy of this appointment 
is that it could and should have gone 
to an individual who would have an- 
swered the question on the Phillips case 
affirmatively; who was an outstanding 
expert on the Phillips case and on ques- 
tions of Federal rate regulation gener- 
ally. 

There are many, many men of distinc- 
tion and competence in law, economics, 
and related fields who would bring great 
strength to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. What this key agency needs is not 
aman who humbly says he is not familiar 
with the leading case in Federal rate 
regulation. \ 

NOMINEE NOT SENSITIVE TO PUBLIC INTEREST IN 
RATE REGULATION 


My second objection is that on the 
basis of the nominee’s record there is 
little evidence that the nominee has 
shown the regard for the public interest 
in regulatory matters that is crucial to 
effective representation on the Com- 
mission, 

Again on page 8 of the hearings the 
nominee is interrogated: 

Senator Pastore. I am now interested in 
the public interest—how many cases did you 
hear as hearing examiner? Would you say 
approximately? 

Mr. Woopwarp, Well, it would run up into 
the hundreds. ‘ 

Senator Pastore. Hundreds? And were 
these 

Mr. Woopwarp. Excuse me, sir. In 1958 I 
heard two. But the total would run up into 
the hundreds. In 1958 I heard just two 
cases, and they lasted 11 months, full time. 

Senator PasTorr. Did these cases have to 
do with increase in rates? 

Mr. Woopwarp. That is correct. 

Senator Pastore. Was your recommenda- 
tion for an increase or disallowance of the 
increase? 

Mr. Woopwarp. We found for an increase. 

Senator Pastore. You found for an in- 
crease? à 

Mr. Woopwarp. The commission’s order 
was for an increase. 

Senator Pastore. To the amount that was 
requested by the utility seeking it? I 

Mr. Woopwarp. Not in all instances, but 
it—— 

Senator Pastore. Pretty close to it? 

Mr. Woopwarp, Close to it, yes. Not in all 
instances. It was scaled down some, 

Senator Pastore. Scaled down some? 

Mr. WOODWARD. Yes. 
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Mr. President, it seems to me that 
anyone reading that hearing and aware 
of the operations of State utility com- 
missions would know that any examiner 
or assistant commissioner who has 
served in the capacity in which Mr. 
Woodward has served should be able to 
point to specific cases out of the hun- 
dreds which he heard in which he found 
against an increase or in which he found, 
perhaps, for a decrease. But the answer 
that Mr. Woodward gave was that he 
found for increases in almost all the 
cases, 

The fact is that before State utility 
commissions there is a one-sided battle. 
The brains, the money, the ability are 
always on the side of the utility com- 
panies. They have the money, the in- 
itiative, the strength, and the drive, to 
make an excellent case before the com- 
missions. 

Against them is no public defender; 
at least, in almost ali the States there 
is no public defender. Against the utility 
lawyers stands the city attorney, a man 
who usually has no special knowledge 
of utility regulations. He does the best 
he can, but nearly never is he a match 
against the line-up of experts on the 
other side. 

In these cases, the utility commis- 
sion’s examiner must have a real under- 
standing of the public interest. He must 
be an advocate for the people. He must 
be able and willing to determine that 
the case be made thoroughly, and he 
must be willing to stand up on occasion 
and refuse to approve increases when 
they are not justified. 

If this is true of State regulatory 
bodies, it is especially true of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, because we know 
that in cases before that Commission all 
the brains, all the effort, all the drive, 
all the money are on the side of the 
private utilities—the gas companies and 
the electric companies—that are fight- 
ing for rate increases. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSIONERS MUST UNDER- 
STAND CONSUMER'S POSITION 

Mr. President, the only way in which 
the consumer can be expected to receive 
any kind of break is to have on the Fed- 
eral Power Commission members who 
are willing to understand the consumer’s 
viewpoint; to be fair, of course, but to be 
able to stand in the way of increases 
when they are not justified. 

To be fair, I should say that I think 
Mr. Woodward’s answer standing by 
itself would mean little; but when it 
is taken in conjunction with the other 
material of which I am speaking this 
afternoon it seems to me it is quite 
conclusive that this man has not demon- 
strated a sincere interest, a real con- 
cern, a genuine compassion for the 
consumer, who, believe me, needs such 
consideration. 

Mr. President, Mr. Woodward’s years 
of experience with the Illinois Commerce 
Commission have been cited as providing 
him with a strong background in the 
field of rate regulation. But there is no 
evidence that in this experience he had 
“the consumer interest at heart,” as 
ee e indicated FPC members 
sno 5 
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WOODWARD’S VIOLATIONS OF ILLINOIS LAWS 


My final objection is that the nominee 
has shown a conspicious lack of sensitiv- 
ity to his obligations in his previous ex- 
perience on a regulatory body. 

On the basis of the record as estab- 
lished by the committee in its hearings, 
Mr. Woodward plainly was in violation 
of the conflict-of-interest and dual-job- 
holding statute of his State’s Public 
Utilities Act. 

Section 4, chapter 111 2/3, Smith-Hurd 
Illinois Revised Statutes, Public Utilities 
Act, as amended, states: 

Each commissioner, each assistant com- 
missioner, and the secretary shall devote his 
entire time to the duties of his office, and 
shall hold no other office or position of profit, 
or engage in any other business, employ- 
ment, or vocation. 

No person in the employ of or holding any 
official relation to any corporation or person 
subject in whole or in part to regulation by 
the commission, and no person holding 
stocks or bonds in any such corporation, or 
who is in any other manner pecuntarily in- 
terested therein, directly or indirectly, shall 
be appointed to or hold the office of com- 
missioner, assistant commissioner, or secre- 
tary, or be appointed or employed by the 
commission; and if any such person shall 
voluntarily become so interested in his office 
or employment ipso facto (it) become va- 
cant. If any person become so interested 
otherwise than voluntarily he shall within a 
reasonable time divest himself of such in- 
terest, and If he fails to do so his office or 
employment shall become vacant. 


The facts are these: From July 1, 1953, 
to April 30, 1954, Mr. Woodward served 
as assistant commissioner of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. From May 1, 
1954, to March 15, 1959, he was technical 
adviser and hearing referee. Again, 
from December 8, 1959, to December 15, 
1961, he was hearing referee, at a salary 
of $600 per month. 

Let me emphasize the key language: 

Each commissioner [and] each assistant 
commissioner * * * shall devote his entire 
time to the duties of his office, and shall hold 
no other office or position of profit, or engage 
2 any other business, employment, or voca- 

on. 


During the period when Mr. Woodward 
was assistant commissioner, he con- 
tinued to maintain his law office in Chi- 
cago. Sullivans Law Directory, in its 
1953-54 edition, lists him as a lawyer 
engaged in the practice of law. 

In addition, Mr. Woodward on De- 
cember 7, 1953, was designated to be a 
“master in chancery of the superior 
court.” The 1954-55 edition of Sullivan's 
so lists him. 

These official listings are somewhat at 
variance with the biographical sketch 
submitted by Mr. Woodward to the com- 
merce commission. In that sketch, Mr. 
Woodward stated: 

During the period 1952-58, acted as hearing 
examiner to the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. 


The discrepancy has some significance, 
because the statute on dual jobholding 
specifically applies to assistant commis- 
sioners, but does not refer to hearing 
examiners. It may be the case that Mr. 
Woodward resigned as assistant commis- 
sioner because of this. In any event, his 
outside employment was in conflict with 
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the law during his tenure as assistant 
commissioner. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Woodward's official biographical sketch 
and also a detailed record of his em- 
ployment between 1952 and 1961 be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, HAROLD C. WOODWARD, 
NOMINATED JANUARY 23, 1962, To BE A 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE TERM EXPIRING 
JUNE 22, 1962, SUBMITTED TO SENATE COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Harold C. Woodward, 60 years of age, 
is now a practicing attorney in Chicago, III., 
living in Riverside, Ill. 

Mr. Woodward was born in Ottawa, Ill., and 
attended public schools in Ottawa; graduat- 
ed University of Illinois in 1924, A.B. degree, 
and Northwestern University Law School in 
1926, J.D. degree. Was admitted to practice 
law in Illinois in 1926, and has been practic- 
ing in Chicago since that time. 

During period 1952-58 acted as hear- 
ing examiner to the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, hearing and passing on all types of 
complaints, regulatory and rate cases. Was 
the hearing examiner in 1958 of the last two 
major rate cases in Illinois, namely, the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. and the People 
Gas Light & Coke Co. Was appointed judge 
of the superior court of Cook County in 
1959 and served as such for approximately 1 
year. During 1960-61 returned to the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission as a hearing 
examiner. Also served for many years as a 


“master in chancery of the superior court of 


Cook County. 

He served in the Army Air Force from 1943 
to 1945 as a procurement officer. 

Mr. Woodward is married, has one mar- 


` ried daughter, Ann Kelly, and two grand- 


children. 


EMPLOYMENT OF HAROLD WoopWARD 

1. Employment with Ilinois Commerce 
Commission: 

July 1, 1953, to April 30, 1954, assistant 
commissioner, 

May 1, 1954, to March 15, 1959, technical 
adviser and hearing referee. 

December 8, 1959, to December 15, 1961, 
hearing referee. 

2. Master in chancery: On December 7, 
1953, he was designated by the executive 
committee of the superior court to be a mas- 
ter in chancery of that court for 2 years from 
December 7, 1953, and apparently so served 
until he became a judge of the superior court 
on or about March 15, 1959, by appointment 
of Governor Stratton. He served as such a 
judge until December 8, 1959. 

3. Law practice: 

Years 1952-55: Sullivan’s Law Directory for 
the period 1952 through 1954 indicates no 
change in the fact that he was listed as a 
lawyer engaged in the practice of law. The 
directories for this period show the follow- 
ing: “1952-53 (p. 297) (1952), Woodward, 
Harold C., 33 North La Salle Street 2, suite 
1127, State 2~7118 and Andover 3-1023; 1953- 
54 (1953), same (p. 308); 1954-55 (1954), 
Woodward, Harold C., master in chancery, 
superior court, 33 North La Salle Street, suite 
1127, State 2-7118, Andover 3-1023. 

Year 1956: Office, and master in chancery 
office, 135 South La Salle Street, suite 3909. 

January 1, 1960: Member of firm of Sider 
(Morris) & Woodward, 33 North La Salle 
Street, suite 2800-01. 

-Between 1950 and 1961 Mr. Morris Sider 
was apparently an office associate of his, for 
he was at all times during this period located 
in the same offices as Mr. Woodward, except 
when he was a judge. 
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NOMINEE HAD CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
second question concerns Mr. Wood- 
ward’s financial interests in certain 
companies involved in cases which he 
handled as hearing examiner before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. 

Again, I wish to emphasize the lan- 
guage of section 4 of the Illinois Public 
Utilities Act, which states that no em- 
ployee of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission may hold stocks or bonds.or have 
any other pecuniary interest, directly or 
indirectly, in corporations subject in 
whole or in part to regulation by the 
commission. 

According to the transcript of the 
hearing on his nomination, Mr. Wood- 
ward handled hundreds of cases for the 
commission. He was the hearing exam- 
iner for the last two major rate cases in 
his State, one of which involved the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. The commission 
docket indicates also that he served as 
hearing examiner in a case involving the 
Northern Illinois Gas Co. 

The list of his stock holdings which 
Mr. Woodward furnished to the Com- 
merce Committee indicates that he holds 
11 shares of the common stock in the 
Northern Illinois Gas Co. 

Mr. President, the statutes of the 
sovereign State of Illinois are very clear 
and specific on this issue. They state 
that no person holding stocks, or who is 
in any other manner pecuniarily inter- 
ested—in a corporation subject in whole 
or part to regulation by the commis- 
sion—directly or indirectly” shall be em- 
ployed by the commission. 

The statute says “any” pecuniary in- 
terest, direct, or indirect. 

According to Illinois law, such inter- 
est need not be substantial. “Any” in- 
terest is sufficient to disqualify. Mr. 
Woodward personally, himself, had such 
a direct interest in the Northern Illinois 
Gas Co. 

Mr, Woodward heard a case involving 
the Northern Illinois Gas Co. Not only 
is this corporation “subject in whole or 
in part to regulation by the commis- 
sion;” it was also subject to regulation 
by Hearing Examiner Harold Woodward. 

Mr. President, I believe that these ex- 
amples, minor in and of themselves, but 
nonetheless very specific violations of the 
laws of the State in which the nominee 
has been a practicing attorney since 
1926, do have a bearing on his fitness for 
appointment to the vitally important 
Federal Power Commission. 

I believe that this nominee's professed 
lack of familiarity with the most im- 
portant Supreme Court decision govern- 
ing gas regulation also has a bearing on 
his fitness for appointment to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

I believe that the record he established 
in his years as a hearing examiner—of 
nearly always granting the rate in- 
eréases requested by public utilities 
also has a bearing on Mr. Woodward's 
fitness for appointment to the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Certain things which the nominee is 
not, also have a bearing on Mr. Wood- 
ward’s fitness for this important com- 
missionship. 5 

I deeply regret, for example, that to 
fill this vital fifth spot on the Federal 
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Power Commission we do not have a 
nominee with an outstanding record of 
effectively seeking to regulate public 
utility rates in the consumer interest. 

I regret that we do not have a nominee 
who by his writings, statements, publica- 
tions, or other public pronouncements 
has established his detailed comprehen- 
sion of the often difficult issues involved 
in rate regulation. 

As I said before, instead of a nominee 
who is “not familiar” with the Phillips 
case, we should have one who is an out- 
standing authority on this landmark 
Supreme Court decision. 

CONSUMER THE FALL GUY AGAIN 


Mr. President, less than a week ago the 
President sent to Congress and the Na- 
tion his message on protecting the con- 
sumer interest. I can think of no area 
in which the individual consumer is more 
unprotected, and more in need of effec- 
tive protection, than the prices he must 
pay for his gas, power, and other utility 
services. 

This is an area in which the individual 
consumer has absolutely no sovereignty, 
no strength, no choice. He cannot dis- 
play his disapproval of what he buys by 
switching to another brand. He is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the utility com- 
panies who in his area, wherever it may 
be, have total monopolies. 

It is this immense discrepancy in 
economic strength that makes the work 
of the Federal Power Commission so 
vital. When this Commission falls down 
on the job, the Nation’s consumers pay 
the price. They have no recourse. 

The sad fact is that the Woodward 
nomination in effect repudiates the 
President’s March 15 message on protect- 
ing the consumer’s interests. In that 
message the President said: 

Consumers are the only important group 
in the economy who are not effectively or- 
ganized, whose views are often not heard. 
The Federal Government—by nature the 
highest spokesman for all the people—has a 
special obligation to be alert to the con- 
sumer's needs and to advance the consumer's 
interests. 


These noble phrases have a hollow 
ring, in the light of the nomination be- 
fore the Senate today. It is a matter of 
record that in recent years the most 
flagrant trampling on the consumer’s 
interest has been in the area of gas, 
power, and utility prices. 

Mr. President, in this case I am re- 
minded of the famous quotation—almost 
a platitude—from the works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier: 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest of these: “It might have 
been!” 


Mr. President, it might have been pos- 
sible for the President to appoint to this 
vital fifth spot on the Federal Power 
Commission a man who really under- 
stood and felt for and would fight for 
the consumers’ interests. But that has 
not been done. 

Mr. President, because I cannot find 
any evidence of any substance of sig- 
nificance that Harold Woodward would 
help guarantee dynamic and forceful 
rate regulation in the public interest, 
with the consumer interest at heart, I 
wish to register my opposition to con- 
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firmation of his nomination to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
considered for a long time what I should 
do in connection with this nomination. 

The factual statements made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] are, in my judgment, correct; and 
the position he takes on the nomination 
is correct. 

Both the Senator from Wisconsin and 
I have been very careful to keep out of 
the formal record any details in connec- 
tion with the very deep trouble in which 
Mr. Woodward and his father were in- 
volved some 30 years ago. 

We have done that because we believe 
there should be a statute of limitations 
upon these matters and that neither in- 
dividuals nor the public should keep 
books forever. But I think this experi- 
ence should have taught the nominee 
that in his public conduct he should be 
extremely scrupulous in observing not 
only the letter but the spirit of the law, 
and that he should be zealous to pro- 
tect the public interest as distinguished 
from mere private interests. The facts 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
brought out and which are based upon 
the official record indicate that the nomi- 
nee has not done this. 

I therefore feel it my duty, and I say 
this with a degree of personal regret also 
to oppose the nomination. However, I 
have not chosen to invoke senatorial 
courtesy in this matter. 

While it is my understanding that the 
Senator from Wisconsin will not ask for 
a rolicall, I think it is only proper that 
I should here and now register my op- 
position and announce that when the 
vote is cast by voice, I shall vote “No.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States submitted 
to the Senate the nomination of Harold 
C. Woodward to be a member of the 
Federal Power Commission, and it 
reached the Committee on Commerce on 
January 25, 1962. That was 2 months 
ago. Before that nomination got here, 
he was carefully screened and the usual 
investigation by the investigatory au- 
thorities was carefully conducted. 

It took a little while before the Com- 
merce Committee held a hearing on the 
nomination. When it did, I was the only 
witness who appeared. As found on page 
10 of the hearings, the chairman of the 
committee had this to say: 

I want to state for the record that this 
nomination has been pending in the com- 
mittee since January 25, and with the ex- 
ception of Senator Dmxsen no one has asked 
to testify on this nomination. It has been 
here a long time. We have given ample 
opportunity for anyone to appear either for 
or against the nominee. 


Any Member of the Senate could have 
appeared before the committee and 
stated the case. I stated the case on 
behalf of the nominee, and when the 
matter was considered the vote in the 
Commerce Committee was unanimous to 
send the nominee’s name to the floor for 
confirmation. 

It is not necessary for me to comment 
in the remarks made today about quali- 
fications and sensitivity and consumer 
regard. I think Mr. Woodward’s whole 
record speaks for itself. He is a man 
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held in high esteem by all who know 
him. Perhaps the best thing I can say 
in his behalf is that, insofar as I know, 
the present Governor of Illinois, a very 
fine gentleman, a friend of mine, and a 
Democrat, was, as I understand, anxious 
to keep him with the Illinois Commerce 
Commission in the capacity of hearing 
examiner. I cannot think of any higher 
testimony I could offer on behalf of 
Harold Woodward. That is all I pro- 
pose to say, and the Chair may now put 
the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Harold C. 
Woodward to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission? [Putting the 
question.] 

The nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to legisla- 
tive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business, which I understand is the 
U.N. bond issue, be laid aside tempo- 
rarily and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1273, 
H.R. 10526. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10526) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 


SALARIES OF FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recently, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] made 
a brief statement in this Chamber, 
claiming that it was advisable, in fact 
essential, to increase salaries of all 
members of the Federal judiciary by 
$5,000 each per annum. He then intro- 
duced a bill, S. 3058, which, if enacted 
into law, would place this additional 
burden on the taxpayers of this Nation. 

The present salary range of judges of 
U.S. courts is from $22,500 per an- 
num for U.S. district judges, to $35,500 
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for the Chief Justice of the United 
States. In addition, there are fringe 
benefits for each appointed judge, in- 
cluding retirement compensation at full 
salary following 10 years of judicial 
service and attainment of the age of 70, 
or upon retirement because of disability. 

In view of all this, I cannot go along 
with the reasoning of my distinguished 
colleague from Connecticut. He states 
that the purposes of his bill are to com- 
pensate more justly members of the Fed- 
eral judiciary and “to help make it pos- 
sible to attract many brilliant legal 
minds who cannot now make the finan- 
cial sacrifice involved in leaving lucra- 
tive private practice to serve on the 
bench.” 

The fact is that through the years and 
at the present time, it is my considered 
judgment that our Nation’s ablest law- 
yers have always been and are now at- 
tracted to the Federal judiciary. I have 
heard of no complaint from any col- 
league in whose State there are judicial 
nominations to be made by our Presi- 
dent over the lack of competent, in fact, 
of outstanding applicants, for these ap- 
pointive positions. Nor have I person- 
ally known of any US. judge on 
either the district, appellate, or Su- 
preme Court of the United States who 
resigned claiming that his salary was too 
meager and that he must return to the 
private practice of law in order to re- 
coup his finances, 

It happens that I have been a lawyer 
for many years and have served as pres- 
ident of two bar associations. It also 
happens that our President recently 
made three nominations for U.S. judges 
in Ohio—two for the northern district 
and one for the southern district—and 
my colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] and 
I spent many hours talking with Ohio 
lawyers and judges who came to Wash- 
ington to confer with us and inform us 
fully of their qualifications for service 
on the Federal bench. In addition, 
many of our constituents wrote, tele- 
phoned, or talked with us personally, 
urging consideration for eminent judges 
and distinguished lawyers of their ac- 
quaintance. It was our duty and respon- 
sibility to give our time and effort on 
this important public service. 

There was not a lawyer in Ohio among 
them, who to our knowledge would have 
declined an appointment to a U.S. court 
because of insufficiency of salary. 

I think most of my colleagues, Mr. 
President, will agree with me when I as- 
sert there is no barrier to securing our 
finest and most experienced lawyers for 
the Federal bench and that salaries pres- 
ently paid are not relatively low. In my 
view, a salary of $22,500 per annum is 
not a “relatively low salary,” to quote the 
words of my distinguished colleague. He 
made no mention of the fact that law- 
yers appointed to these high judicial po- 
sitions serve during good behavior, which 
has been construed for life. In addition, 
upon retirement at 70 years of age or 
after with the completion of 10 years of 
service they receive the full salary of that 
judicial office as long as they live. 

I repudiate my colleague's statement, 
“a judgeship carries with it many finan- 
cial burdens incident to public life.” To 
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what financial burdens incident to pub- 
lic life does he refer? It cannot be 
claimed that U.S. judges, district or ap- 
pellate, entertain constituents at an ex- 
pense of hundreds of dollars annually. 
Furthermore, I question whether they 
are importuned to buy advertisements in 
political programs or party newspapers 
at a cost of sometimes $100 a page, nor 
are they expected to respond to requests 
for contributions, door prizes, $100-a- 
plate fundraising dinners, for political 
parties, and similar requests. 

Those requests to which I have re- 
ferred are very familiar to those of us 
who are Senators of the United States. 
They are very familiar to those who serve 
in the other body. They are familiar to 
those who serve as elected officials 
throughout the land. There are no such 
expenses involved on the part of our 
Federal judges. 

It is also a fact that whenever a U.S. 
judge travels on business, he receives 
mileage. We, who pay for our own 
transportation back and forth on busi- 
ness and to meet with constituents in 
the States we represent many times each 
year, may envy that privilege. 

In the private practice of law, many 
lawyers retire at around the age of 70 
years without any pension whatever 
other than perhaps a small social secu- 
rity annuity, plus annuities they have 
purchased during their working years as 
lawyers. On the other hand, those who 
are nominated by our President, and 
whose nominations are confirmed in the 
Senate, as U.S. district judges, judges of 
the U.S. court of appeals, or of the Su- 
preme Court, have at all times the assur- 
ance that their appointment is for good 
behavior, and that upon retirement at 
the age of 70, following 10 years of serv- 
ice, or in event of disability following 
such service, they will receive as long 
as they live the full salary of $22,500 to 
$35,500 per year. 

Mr. President, I take a dim view of 
the proposal to increase the salaries of 
judges of our Federal courts. I for one 
have no tears to shed over the many 
imaginary financial burdens entailed by 
a Federal judgeship and do not feel that 
these terrible sacrifices call for an in- 
crease in the salaries to ranges from 
$27,500 to $40,500 per annum. 

I will oppose passage of my colleague’s 
bill. I consider that our Federal judges 
are adequately paid. It is my view that 
this bill and a similar proposal pending 
in the other body should be permitted 
to gather dust in the other body and in 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
I would hope, if such a legislative pro- 
posal were to be passed in both branches 
of the Congress, that our President would 
veto the bill rather than incur further 
deficit: spending. 

Mr. President, my concern is for the 
taxpayers of our country and not to 
favor or “butter up” present Federal 
judges. Each member of our Federal 
judiciary, if he perchance regrets that 
he did not decline appointment or if he 
is dissatisfied with the salary of his 
judicial office and the fringe benefits, 
may readily avail himself of his right to 
resign and return to the private practice 
of law, or whatever profession or occu- 
pation he chooses. 
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I cannot believe there is any need or 
justification for enactment of such a 
legislative proposal. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I say to 
my friend the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio that his was a very interesting 
speech. The Senator always makes in- 
teresting speeches. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank my col- 
league. I sent word to him I was going 
to speak on this subject. He and I ap- 
parently haye an honest difference of 
opinion on this matter. 

Mr. DODD. I thought it was very 
gracious and fair of the Senator to no- 
tify me. I look forward to reading the 
entire text of his speech. I was detained 
outside and missed a portion. I shall 
read it with great care. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY IN THE 
NATION'S CAPITAL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, those who 
live in the Washington area are expe- 
riencing a growing feeling of distress 
and frustration and even fear because 
the Capital of the United States is the 
most dangerous place in the country 
after dark. The District of Columbia 
has the Nation’s highest rate of aggra- 
vated assault. 

In recent weeks we have been going 
through another of those recurrent 
waves of crime in the Capital. Last 
month 11 persons were murdered in the 
District, an increase of almost 300 per- 
cent over the corresponding month a 
year ago. In the same period robbery 
was up 7 percent, petty larceny was up 
34 percent, auto theft up 11 percent, and 
grand larceny up 9 percent. 

A couple of weeks ago the country 
heard of a bus driver, Mr. Page M. Pow- 
ell, who in the performance of his duty 
on the streets of the Capital was vicious- 
ly assaulted by a “ratpack” of youths 
in front of a diffident group of passen- 
gers who did not feel compelled to rise 
to help defend a helpless fellow citizen. 

The term “ratpack” is not mine; it 
is the name these young criminals apply 
to themselves. And “ratpacking” is 
the term they have coined to describe 
their more vicious assaults; for in- 
stance, the one in which they struck 
down, clubbed, kicked, and murdered 
57-year-old Mr. Jess Murchison in front 
of his wife. 

It is easy at a time like this to raise 
a clenched fist, to denounce the police 
or the younger generation or the Dis- 
trict government. It is easy to blame 
the problem on race relations or soft- 
ness on the part of the court system or 
even welfare giveaways. 

The people who live in the District 
have every reason to feel frustration 
and anger at what they see going on 
around them. But those who are in 
positions of leadership in this com- 
munity had better examine their own 
conduct before they make sweeping 
judgments on what is happening here. 

We in the Congress share the power 
to govern this city and therefore we 
must bear a large share of the responsi- 
bility for what happens here. 

The Nation’s Capital ought to be the 
model of the Nation in every field. I say 
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this not just because the diplomatic 
leaders and press representatives from 
all over the world are here and tend 
to judge our country by what they see, 
nor do I say it primarily because 
millions of Americans flock to the 
Capital from all over the country and 
the image of the American Government 
which they take home is bound to be 
sullied by what they see. 

I say it because Washington ought to 
be the symbol and the image of the best 
that we can do as a free people. It 
ought to represent what we hope to 
achieve in the country and in the world. 
The Nation’s Capital should be the Na- 
tion’s leader in education, in urban 
development, in parks and playgrounds, 
in schools, in housing, in race relations, 
and above all, in law enforcement. 

It is therefore time to probe not only 
the breakdown of law and order in the 
District of Columbia but to probe as 
well the needs of the Capital and the 
way in which the Congress has met, 
or has failed to meet, those needs. 

My objective today is to look at the 
facts and to look at the needs and to 
make some recommendations to the 
Congress, particularly in the field of 
juvenile delinquency, in which I have a 
special interest arising from my mem- 
bership on the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee. 

Let us look first at the outrages that 
have been committed on the 3,300 miles 
of sidewalks, streets, and alleys of the 
National Capital in the last calendar 
year. 

During 1961 there were 82 people mur- 
dered—10 more than in the previous 
year. And another 22 deaths were clas- 
sified as “manslaughter” or “negligent 
homicide.” 

Last year 122 District women were 
raped, 7 more than during 1960. In ad- 
dition, there were 25 more attempted 
rapes. 

One thousand six hundred and ninety- 
four people were robbed and that was 
523 more than the previous year. And 
additional attempts were made to rob 
169 other persons, 43 more than in 1960. 

There is no place like home, but last 
year District residents had 4,737 visitors 
they did not want. Almost 13 times 
every day last year someone’s home was 
broken into. 

During the calendar year of 1961 there 
were 4,737 housebreakings—488 more 
than the previous year. And more than 
that, 185 additional attempts were made. 
That in itself was 25 more than the pre- 
vious year. 

Larceny, petty and grand, totaled 9,683 
last year, an increase of 632. 

Between 5 and 6 cars were stolen 
every day of 1961 for a grand total of 
2,183, an increase of 230. 

In almost every category of crime the 
trend was up. 

I would like to turn for a moment to 
the category of juvenile crime. 

Never since the turbulent years of the 
post-World War Il era has Washington 
had more delinquency than today. And 
this is delinquency that cannot be ex- 
plained as due to wartime pressures on 
families and youth. 

In 1961, Washington had 11 cases of 
juvenile homicide, while in 1960 there 
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were only 3. Juvenile robbery in- 
creased from 276 to 418 cases and house- 
breaking from 681 to 806 cases. 

Robberies characterized by force and 
violence increased by 25 percent. 

Armed holdups increased by 62 per- 
cent. 

Yoking robberies, among the most 
odious of crimes, increased by 14 
percent. 

In this category was 18-year-old Ed- 
ward Smith, who committed 30 yokings 
from May to December 1961. He op- 
erated with three heavy rings, two of 
lead and one of brass, on the last three 
fingers of his right hand. “They work 
pretty good the way I use them,” he 
said, and boasted that crime in Wash- 
ington should go down 100 percent with 
his arrest. 

In the lesser crime categories, there 
were increases in arson, destroying pri- 
vate property, destroying movable prop- 
erty, unlawful entry, and assault. 

In 1959 one referral of homicide was 
made to the juvenile court. In 1960 
there were 2 such referrals, while in 
1961 the number of homicide referrals 
was 11. Furthermore, in the first 2 
months of 1962, four cases of homicide 
have already been brought to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia juvenile court. 

Specific figures for specific offenses 
fluctuate from year to year. However, 
the total court referral rate in Washing- 
ton has risen in a disturbing manner, 
in spite of new control measures which 
we enact periodically. 

It is worth while to note that in 1955 
the District established a Youth Aid Di- 
vision in the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. This Division allowed the 
police themselves to dispose of certain 
cases without official action so as not to 
overcrowd the court. That year the 
number of complaints received by the 
court fell from 3,900 in the previous year 
to 3,100. However, in 1961, in spite of 
the fact the police still release an in- 
creasing number of juveniles without 
court action, the court’s complaint 
figure has again risen to 3,900 cases. 

In spite of yearly increases in de- 
linquency control programs, and in spite 
of statistical manipulations and classifi- 
cations, delinquency in Washington has 
kept growing. 

Those are the essential facts about 
crime in the District. What can we in 
this Congress do about those facts? 

I believe our approach should take two 
directions: 

First, to see to it that the needs of the 
Police Department and of the courts are 
met and to see to it that whatever defi- 
ciencies there may be in the law itself 
are so remedied as to make it clear to 
each would-be criminal that he will be 
swiftly apprehended and punished. 

Second, we have got to step up our at- 
tack on the underlying contributing 
causes of crime. 

I therefore urge Congress to take im- 
mediate action to build up the Metro- 
politan Police force to the authorized 
strength of 3,000 men, instead of slowly 
adding these men in yearly installments. 

I further urge that Congress take ac- 
tion to appropriate the requested number 
of man-and-dog teams and that the 
police department step up its training 
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programs so that these teams can be 
placed on the streets in a period of sev- 
eral months, instead of years. 

I feel that the juvenile bureau of the 
police department should have at least 
10 police cruisers on the streets each 
night, instead of the 5 or 6 they are able 
to muster at the present time. 

And Congress must consider ways to 
remove the obstacles placed in the path 
of effective police work by the provisions 
and interpretations of the Durham and 
Mallory decisions. According to Police 
Chief Murray the requirements set by 
the Mallory decision make law enforce- 
ment more difficult in the District than 
under State laws, and as a result “a num- 
ber of our most heinous crimes could not 
be prosecuted.” 

Over 50 percent of the serious offend- 
ers are repeaters. This means that our 
correctional attempts are failing very 
badly and have to be reevaluated. 

It has become evident not only in the 
District of Columbia but also across the 
country that correctional and rehabilita- 
tive measures applied by professional 
personne] in correctional institutions and 
as part of probation and parole super- 
vision have thus far substantially failed 
to reform the criminals. They have re- 
sulted in recidivism, or repeat offenders, 
in approximately 70 percent of cases re- 
leased, and have thus been highly re- 
sponsible for the rampant crime and de- 
linquency conditions which prevail in the 
District and elsewhere. 

It is therefore evident that we must 
reevaluate present policies concerning 
the length of sentencing and the manner 
of disposition of court cases. 

Your subcommittee will look at the 
possibility of recommending that the ap- 
propriate laws governing length of sen- 
tencing be changed to replace minimum 
and maximum length of incarceration. 
We will consider indeterminate sentenc- 
ing clauses which will allow correctional 
administrators and boards of crime con- 
trol experts to retain or release offenders 
strictly according to the individual mer- 
its of each case and not according to laws 
which fail to differentiate between a 
deeply disturbed and recidivism-prone 
offender and between a stable person, 
who may only once in a lifetime be influ- 
enced to crime by a unique constellation 
of circumstances. 

Such a revision of the laws, I feel, is 
necessary to both insure protection of 
the public from a corps of dangerous and 
perverse criminals and lead to more suc- 
cessful rehabilitative and correctional 
practices by crime control personnel. 

We must take another look at the ju- 
venile court laws here in the District. 

The juvenile court was created to help 
young boys and girls who have made a 
mistake to keep away from further ex- 
cursions into crime. But today many of 
those who go before the juvenile bench 
are already hardened young criminals. 
These hoodlums have not just broken a 
few windows and stolen some apples 
from fruit stands; instead they have 
killed, yoked, robbed, and assaulted inno- 
cent people. There are many among 
them who can only contaminate and 
corrupt the immature children whom we 
used to call the juvenile delinquents. 
This I think goes against the spirit of 
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the juvenile law. I know that Judge 
Ketchum has exercised his right of 
waiving juvenile cases to the criminal 
court perhaps more than any other judge 
in the country. I understand that he 
has been criticized for this. 

I think the judge has done well and 
we should look at the waiver procedure 
to see if it should be used to an even 
greater extent. We must make sure that 
those criminals on our streets who are 
often young in age only, but not in ex- 
perience and viciousness, are met with 
the full force of the criminal law and 
are made to suffer the consequences. 

An examination by the Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in- 
to two matters closely related to the so- 
called crime wave reveals the responsi- 
bility which society as a whole bears for 
a good deal of criminal behavior and 
points to some constructive steps the 
Congress can take. 

I have mentioned that armed holdups 
by youths increased by 62 percent last 
year. Certainly one factor in this situa- 
tion is the easy availability of cheap 
mail-order guns. Here irresponsible 
adults are to blame. 

During 1961 and up to the present 
time, we have been investigating the re- 
cipients of mail-order handguns which 
have been shipped into the District of 
Columbia through the Railway Express 
Agency. We have tried to determine the 
character and stability of the recipients 
of these guns and to determine if there 
is any correlation between the areas of 
high crime rate in the District and the 
areas in which mail-order handguns are 
predominantly found. 

Concerning the types of persons re- 
ceiving mail-order guns, subcommittee 
investigators have determined that 25 
percent of the recipients have criminal 
records in the District of Columbia. 
These records range in seriousness from 
misdemeanors to felonies. Included 
among the more serious felonies are as- 
saults with such deadly weapons as guns, 
knives, and icepicks, assaults on police- 
men, narcotics violations and homicide. 
Others have long records of disorderly 
conduct and drunk arrests. These 
records indicate substantially that an 
undesirable element of this city is re- 
ceiving firearms through mail-order 
houses. 

The mail-order recipients for the most 
part live in the so-called slum areas of 
the city. Many are itinerant and are 
economically living on a bare survival 
basis. 

Concerning the relationship between 
high crime areas of the city and inci- 
dence of mail-order weapons, it was 
found that delivery of mail-order hand- 
guns corresponds with the high crime 
areas in the city. 

We found that in the following five 
police precincts of the District of Co- 
lumbia there is a higher incidence of 
mail-order guns delivered than in any 
other precincts in the city. Those pre- 
cincts are the 2d, ist, 13th, 10th, and 
9th. Crimewise, these rank first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth, respectively. 

We are drafting legislation to deal 
with interstate mail-order traffic in guns 
and have already succeeded in obtain- 
ing the voluntary support of many of 
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the responsible elements in the produc- 
tion, transportation and sale of weapons. 

One of the most significant findings 
of our committee concerns the increas- 
ing number of unemployed able-bodied 
young men in the District of Columbia. 
It has been estimated that there are 
13,000 out-of-school, out-of-work youth 
here. This waste of human lives is not 
just the waste that results from the idle- 
ness of thousands of 16- and 17-year- 
olds. The damage is multiplied by the 
destruction created by out-of-school, 
out-of-work youth who become delin- 
quents. 

As unemployment increases in this age 
group, it is accompanied by increasing 
delinquency. Walter Tobriner, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District, told us: 

Studies have shown that the youth em- 
ployment situation in Washington, D.C., has 
a direct bearing on the youth crime rate 
here. Too many young people with nothing 
to do and limited job opportunities for them 
seems to be one of the major reasons for 
the increased crime rate here. 


Why does this growing number of un- 
employed youth exist in the District? 
Most basic to the situation is the popu- 
lation explosion of the 1940’s which first 
made the schools bulge and now swells 
the labor market. Our continuing tech- 
nological advance means that more can 
be produced by fewer workers. Youth is 
caught in this squeeze. They lack the 
skills as well as the experience to enable 
them to compete for the diminishing 
proportion of jobs. 

The lack of industry in the Capital 
creates an even greater demarcation in 
the types of available jobs. Primarily, 
there are jobs in government which re- 
quire educational and technical skills or 
there are jobs in service industries which 
supply the large number of Government 
workers. Employers are frequently re- 
Tuctant to hire youths, because of rigid 
and outmoded child labor laws which 
have not been modified to meet the needs 
of a changing society. 

It is extremely difficult for young 
people to get into labor unions. It has 
been said that “it is harder to get into 
the plumbers’ union than it is to get 
elected to Congress.” 

Many officials in the District are not 
only aware of the problem, but have 
taken many foresighted steps to alleviate 
it. However, most of these are on a 
limited scale due to lack of funds. For 
example, Mr. Hyman Perlo is working 
under a small grant to locate school 
dropouts and help them find jobs. But 
how can one man hope to find thousands 
of young men jobs? 

There are many other privately spon- 
sored projects, such as the Woodward 
Foundation high school scholarships or 
the MacFarland guidance project and 
the urban service corps from the Meyer 
Foundation. The situation has reached 
such proportions, however, that this ef- 
fortisnotenough. Despite the fact that 
the District of Columbia employment of- 
fice has a new youth section, Mr. Fred Z. 
Hetzel, its director, says that essentially 
“all that has been done so far is only on 
paper.” The District of Columbia is for- 
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tunate in having people of the caliber of 
Dr. Hansen and Mr. Hetzel who are ca- 
pable of dealing with the problems of 
youth, but they are restricted by the lack 
of means to put their ideas into effect 
on a larger scale. 

The Congress can help and should help 
in at least five specific ways. 

First. The District of Columbia must 
have the funds for its schools which are 
necessary to give youth the guidance and 
skills needed to qualify them to compete 
in the labor market. Dr. Hansen has 
continuously spelled out what could be 
done in the school system. 

Second. The District of Columbia em- 
ployment office must have more funds to 
maintain a large enough staff to provide 
counseling aid to our out-of-school, out- 
of-work youth. 

Third. A subsidized youth employ- 
ment program should be established un- 
der the Board of Commissioners. 

Fourth. A Fair Employment Practices 
Act should be established in the District 
immediately. 

Fifth. There should be a review of the 
child labor laws and a greater effort to 
educate employers concerning them. 

We in this Congress cannot evade re- 
sponsibility for the tragedy of crime and 
violence in Washington. We have the 
responsibility of providing better police 
facilities, better court facilities, better 
laws, and improved social conditions 
here, and until the Members of Congress 
become just as concerned with the needs 
of the District of Columbia as they are 
with their own home districts or their 
own home States, the Nation’s Capital 
stands in danger of becoming the Na- 
tion’s crime capital. 

The problem of combating criminal 
behavior runs far deeper than the ad- 
dition of more policemen or the tighten- 
ing of laws or the improvement of social 
conditions. 

Criminal behavior cannot be explained 
solely in terms of social or legal concepts 
nor can it be solved by Government pro- 
grams. We cannot ignore the respon- 
sibility of the individual, which remains 
when all allowances have been made for 
environment and circumstances. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
history of evil is as old as the history of 
man, that evil antedates all the modern 
social problems that can be described as 
contributing causes of crime. Any at- 
tempt to explain crime solely in terms 
of poverty or slum conditions or broken 
homes or insecurity or the cold war is a 
futile exercise. 

All we can say is that in all people 
there is a struggle going on between 
the forces of good and evil and that the 
kind of society we have makes a great 
difference on the outcome of that strug- 
gle, for the individual and for the Nation. 

It is true, as we are frequently re- 
minded, that the ideal place for the pre- 
venting and handling of delinquency is 
in the home, the school, the church, the 
neighborhood. But it is precisely be- 
cause these institutions have so often 
proved unequal to the problem that 
government is forced to deal with it. We 
have an epidemic of crime, not just in 
the District but throughout the country, 
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and we must bring to bear upon it all 
the resources that we have. 

Our task, then, is to see to it that the 
society we build in the District of 
Columbia and in the Nation is a positive, 
vigorous force for good. I believe and 
hope that the recommendations I have 
made will help toward this end. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the able Senator 
from Connecticut for the very fine state- 
ment he has made on law enforcement 
in the District of Columbia. I have lis- 
tened with great interest. I have had 
5 years of experience as a trial judge, 
sitting in a court of general jurisdiction 
in my State, with one-third of that time 
having been devoted to criminal trials, in 
which I was required to impanel grand 
juries and to charge them and to receive 
their reports, and so forth. Having had 
this experience in the subject matter of 
the Senator’s address, I believe he has 
given the Senate a very able report, and 
I congratulate him on it. 

Mr. DODD. I am very glad to have 
the comment of the Senator from Texas. 
I know of his great experience in this 
field. He is, of course, an outstanding 
lawyer, and I am glad that he approves 
of the effort I made today. 


CITY COUNCIL OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
COMMENDS SENATE INTERIOR 
COMMITTEE FOR PADRE ISLAND 
ACTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
since 1958 I have been working to get a 
bill enacted into law creating a national 
seashore recreational area on Padre 
Island. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah 
IMr. Moss], who is now on the floor, held 
one of the three public senatorial hear- 
ings held on various bills on this subject 
that I have introduced in the 85th, 86th 
and now in the 87th Congress. He held 
the hearing at Corpus Christi in De- 
cember of 1957, at which the National 
Park Director, Conrad Wirth, was pres- 
ent. Mr. Wirth heard all the testimony 
presented at that hearing, and at the 
conclusion said that there had been pre- 
sented at that hearing the most over- 
whelming case for the creation of a rec- 
reation area that he had ever heard in 
his experience. 

Padre Island is a 118-mile strip of 
beautiful beach that extends along the 
south Texas gulf coast from Corpus 
Christi south to Port Isabel, in a quar- 
ter-moon shape, with the outward sweep 
eat curve closest to the Texas main- 

The potential of the largely undevel- 
oped island for fishing, swimming, camp- 
ing, picnicking, and lounging in the sun 
offers to the United States the finest re- 
maining seashore area for preservation 
for the public. 

S. 4, the bill I introduced to preserve 
88.5 miles of Padre Island as a National 
Seashore Recreational Area, has been 
reported out by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, 
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The next move is up to the full Sen- 
ate, and the time for the Senate to act 
is now. The Padre Island Seashore Area 
has been recommended to the Congress 
by the President of the United States, 
by the National Park Service, by the Na- 
tional Parks Advisory Board, by a grow- 
ing number of major newspapers in 
Texas, and by individuals, organizations 
and news media inside and outside the 
State of Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recor at this point a res- 
olution passed and approved by the City 
Council of Corpus Christi, Tex., on 
March 7, 1962, expressing their strong 
wish for “as large as possible” a Na- 
tional Seashore Park on Padre Island, 
and commending the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee for their 
favorable action on the Padre Island 
bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 6452 


Resolution in support of establishment of a 
national park on Padre Island, Tex. 


Whereas the gulf shore of Padre Island, 
Tex., is a natural recreation area suitable for 
and available to all members of the public; 
and 

Whereas the establishment of a national 
park on said seashore would be in the public 
interest; and 

Whereas the Senate committee of the US. 
Senate, having a bill under consideration for 
the establishment of Padre Island National 
Seashore Park, has reported favorably on said 
bill; and 

Whereas such portions of said seashore as 
can be established as a national park should 
be promptly and to the fullest extent possi- 
ble established as a national park; and 

Whereas the City Council of the City of 
Corpus Christi, as the elected representatives 
of the people of Corpus Christi, have con- 
tinuously urged the establishment of a na- 
tional seashore park on Padre Island and 
should, as the elected representatives of Cor- 
pus Christi, express the attitude of the people 
of Corpus Christi as being to the effect that 
it is to the best interest of the city and its 
surrounding area, as well as the State and 
the Nation, to establish a seashore national 
park on Padre Island and that it is proper 
to establish and finance such a project on 
the national level and urge the passage of 
legislation to carry out such project: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Corpus Christi, Ter., That the 
of the United States be urged to adopt such 
legislation as will establish a national sea- 
shore recreation area on Padre Island, Tex., 
and that such area be as large as feasible 
and reasonable; that the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be com- 
mended for their favorable report on the es- 
tablishment of a national seashore park on 
Padre Island; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of Texas and the Sena- 
tors representing the State of Texas assert 
their influence in behalf of such legislation 
establishing such seashore park recreation 
area as large as possible without jeopardiz- 
ing the progress of the project to the end 
that some seashore recreation and park area 
be established at this session of Congress; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to our US. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, to Nueces County Judge Noah 
Kennedy, to Guy Warren, chairman, and 
members of the Padre Island study commit- 
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tee, and that all forces be urged to unite in 
passage of necessary legislation at the pres- 
ent session of the U.S. Congress. 
Adopted this 7th day of March 1962. 
BEN F. McDONALD, 
Mayor, the City of Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Attest: 
T. Ray KRING, 
City Secretary. 
Approved as to legal form this 7th day of 
March 1962. 
I. M. SINGER, 


City Attorney. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there is an increasing need in the United 
States for preservation of recreation 
areas for the public. In the face of popu- 
lation growth and rapid development, the 
need is undeniable. 

The effort to set aside a part of Padre 
Island for a permanent recreation area 
for the public dates back to 1920. Now 
that the bill is out of committee, I am 
hopeful that more than 61 years of effort 
will culminate in swift enactment of a 
Padre Island park bill into law in this 
session of Congress. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Record an article 
written in the Houston Chronicle, by 
Mary Lasswell, entitled “Progress on 
Padre.” The author of III Take Texas” 
and many other books is well qualified to 
write on the importance of a national 
park to the State of Texas itself. I also 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the Texas Observer of March 9, 1962, con- 
taining a reprint of an earlier editorial 
from the Houston Chronicle; an editorial 
from the March 2, 1962, edition of the 
Beaumont Journal, entitled “Padre Is- 
land Progress”; and a resolution of 
March 1962 from the Cameron County 
Democratic Executive Committee of 
which Attorney Jack Skaggs, of Harlin- 
gen, is chairman, stating a sincere hope 
that a Padre Island National Seashore 
Recreational Area bill will be passed by 
both Houses without delay, and urging 
that the south part of the seashore ex- 
tend into Cameron County, and that the 
park be “the largest possible area con- 
sistent with the requirements of private 
development.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Houston Chronicle, Mar. 22, 1962] 
PROGRESS ON PADRE 


(By Mary Lasswell) 

I am happy to know that Senator RALPH 
YAREOROVGH’S Padre Island Park bill won 
overwhelming approval by the Senate In- 
terlor Subcommittee. 

This is the biggest advance made by the 
Yarborough- bill in 4 years. The 
Senator said that the action is a cause for 
rejoicing by the millions of people in Texas 
and in the Nation who are supporting the 
effort to create a national seashore on Padre 
Island. 

I have been referred to by a wit high in 
the world of newspapering as "the original 
gal with the dragging tailpipes.” Nothing 
personal, of course. The reference was to 
the fact that in my drumbeating for public 
recreational facilities, I mentioned that the 
cars seen in these areas are seldom of the 
latest models and always have the tailpipe 
dragging the ground because of the large 
number of passengers in the car. 
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NOT EXCLUSIVE 


The folks who go to free recreation areas 
are not selfish. They are not exclusive. They 
don't get kicks out of keeping anybody else 
out of a place they enjoy. They are gen- 
erous, Just as my Latin American friends are 
when they go to Latin American films at 
drive-in theaters when the movies are in 
Spanish with no English subtitles. 

The price is $1.30 per car, ess of 
how many people are in the car. You have 
never known what elasticity is until you 
count the “head of chillun” in those cars. 
Grannies, cousins, neighbors—anybody that 
wants to go. It takes little more gas to haul 
a big bunch than it does to haul one or two. 
The same law of commonsense applies to 
Boca Chica and the wild stretch of South 
Padre Island. The more the merrier. 

Salt water is nature’s greatest cure-all. 
Recently, in doing research on cystic fibrosis 
at Texas Children's Hospital in Houston, I 
asked the director, Dr. Gunyon M. Harrison, 
what spot out of all Texas he would pick for 
a cystic fibrosis children’s hospital-camp if 
given his choice. Without hesitation he re- 
plied: “The south tip of Padre Island. Salt 
water is fine for those kiddos. Spluttering 
and coughing is socially acceptable in the 
ocean, if not at table. A fellow can always 
say a wave knocked him over, made him 
choke and spit up.” 


DREAMS OF CAMP 


Dr. Harrison's current golden dream, next 
to a positive control for the disease, is a camp 
for cystic fibrosis children at South Padre. 
The Houston and Austin chapters are work- 
ing on the idea now, soliciting funds to pur- 
chase land for a camp. It would not have 
to be fine or fancy. What the children need 
is life in the open salt air, not buildings 
with sealed up, permanently installed pic- 
ture windows with air conditioning to filter 
out the lifesaving moisture. 

I cannot help thinking what a splendid 
act it would be if Texas businessmen of the 
gulf coast would help the Texas cystic fibrosis 
organization to buy land for such a camp. 


JUST SUPPOSE 


Suppose a man like H. E. Butts, Sr., of 
Corpus Christi, got interested in such a proj- 
ect? A man with proven spiritual values, a 
truly public-spirited individual, would stand 
as a beacon light for others to follow with 
their donations. The basic minimum re- 
quirements would be met speedily, I feel 
sure, once a really big man led off. 

What we need is more men like Dr. Guy 
Harrison, men who will go ahead and act on a 
dream as though it were already a palpable 
fact. When a man of scientific training like 
Dr. Guy has imagination and enthusiasm 
coupled with an objective evaluation of the 
feasible, something is going to give. I hope 
it is going to be rich Texans. Dr. Guy has 
a fine philosophy about the camp: Go ahead 
and act as if it were so. He bought a bunch 
of cots because they were only 50 cents 
apiece. Then he went whole hog and bought 
two 16-man tents. Now he’s got to get that 
camp. Where else can he put the cots? 


[From the Texas Observer, Mar. 9, 1962] 
‘THE TIME Has Come 


The time for a showdown on Padre Island 
has arrived. In 1958 it was Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH, the Observer, and the Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times plugging away for na- 
tional development. Today it is the vast ma- 
jority of Texas’ newspapers and all of our 
more enlightened politiclans fighting George 
Sandlin’s land developers and Senator 
‘Tower, who has forthrightly entered the fray 
for the private interests and against the 
future generations, presumably as part of 
his new and daring covenant for Republi- 
can conservatism. 
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What, indeed, is conservatism if it fails to 
embrace conservation? The conservative 
Houston Chronicle this week endorsed Yar- 
BOROUGH’s 88.5-mile area. Its sentiments on 
Padre Island have been the Observer’s for 
years: 

“There comes a time when fruit is ripe. 
It has to be picked. Later is too late. 

“We've come to that ripe time as a nation 
with our crop of land that must be preserved 
for public use and enjoyment. Particularly 
with Padre Island. 

“Padre Island, a wild and wonderful strip 
of seashore that curls along the gulf coast 
from Corpus Christi 117 miles south to Port 
Isabel, must be made part of the national 
park system. 

“YaRBOROUGH has a bill in the Senate au- 
thorizing purchase of 57,000 acres of Padre 
Island. Estimated cost: $4 million. The 
National Park Service would survey, then de- 
velop this 88.5-mile sector as a national 
seashore. Its credentials are excellent. 

“They include Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore off the North Carolina coast. Hat- 
teras has something for everybody: Clean 
beaches, wildlife refuges, prime fishing 
grounds, camping facilities, and trained 
park rangers who run the whole thing. 

“But there is more to the Padre Island sit- 
uation than meets the eye. Another bill, in- 
troduced by Representative Jonn Youna, of 
Corpus Christi, and Representative Jon KIL- 
Gore, of McAllen, calls for a much smaller 
park, about 65 miles long. 

“A smaller park leaves more land in pri- 
vate hands at either end. The Young-Kil- 

bill would leave about 52 miles; the 
Yarborough bill about 28. Naturally, value 
of this adjacent land skyrockets. 

“The Park Service wants some land left 
for private development. It has no ambition 
to put up hotels, motels, grocery stores, 
marinas, and other facilities. But 28 miles, 
it points out, means an area larger than 
Miami Beach—surely ample. 

“Padre Island is a national treasure. No 
point in sterilizing America into one monster 
roadside development. 

“We must keep some of the remote and 
rugged lands that are like the continent 
once was. And will never be again.” 


[From the Beaumont Journal, Mar. 2, 1962] 
a PADRE ISLAND PROGRESS 


In their enthusiasm to make a State park 
out of part of the Big Thicket, Texans should 
not lose sight of another recreation area 
moving nearer to being incorporated in the 
National Park Service—Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore Park has been approved by 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee by a comfortable majority. 

Senator RatpH Yarporoucs, who has been 
behind the idea for several years, feels the 
committee approval is the most important 
advance by the bill since he first introduced 
it in 1958. It is, he says, “cause for rejoic- 
ing” by Texans who have supported the effort 
to create a national seashore recreational 
area on the island off the Texas gulf coast. 
The senior Senator is right. 

Congressional approval is a long step 
nearer. This would mean a vital addition 
could be made to the national parks system. 
Residents of Texas and other States would 
have another area in which they could 
relax and get away, at least temporarily from 
the workaday problems. 

Senator YARBOROUGH is to be commended 
for his consistent efforts to have Padre Island 
set aside for public use. He, more than 
anyone else, deserves the credit for moving 
the measure through Congress. It’s hoped 
he will be able to lead it all the way to final 
enactment this year. 
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RESOLUTION BY CAMERON COUNTY DEMOCRATIC 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Whereas we believe that a portion of the 
natural wealth and beauty of Padre Island 
should be preserved so that it may be en- 
joyed by our children and our grandchildren; 
and 


Whereas this executive committee believes 
that the future growth and prosperity of 
this county and the entire Rio Grande Valley 
would be greatly stimulated by a national 
seashore reaching into Cameron County; and 

Whereas we believe that these objectives 
cannot be realized unless the national sea- 
shore extends into Cameron County: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this committee expresses to 
the Congress of the United States and all of 
our Representatives therein our sincere hope 
that a Padre Island national seashore bill 
will be adopted by both Houses without de- 
lay, and that there be included within the 
seashore that largest possible area consistent 
with the requirements of private develop- 
ment, and that in any event the south 
boundary of the seashore extend into Cam- 
eron County so that the people of this 
county may enjoy free and unrestricted ac- 
cess to the seashore and may benefit by 
having the opportunity to be hosts to the 
flood of visitors which will undoubtedly re- 
sult from the creation of this great national 
recreation area. 


SHRINE TO LORENZO DE ZAVALA, 
FIRST VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF TEXAS, SHOULD BE 
SAVED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the people of Texas have turned to Con- 
gress in an effort to preserve the historic 
homesite of Lorenzo de Zavala, a signer 
of the Texas Declaration of Independence 
and first Vice President of the Republic 
of Texas. 

The De Zavala homesite and private 
cemetery, where De Zavala is buried, is 
across the Houston ship channel from 
the San Jacinto Battleground, and is 
owned by the State of Texas. However, 
the homesite and cemetery are sur- 
rounded by federally owned land within 
the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot, now 
being offered for sale by the General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. President, I am author of a bill, 
S. 3041, which would withhold 142 acres 
around the De Zavala homesite and 
make it available for development of a 
park by Harris County or the State of 
Texas. The Federal Government’s sale 
of the remaining more than 4,000 acres 
of the San Jacinto Ordnance Depot 
would not therefore be impeded and the 
value of the remaining acreage would not 
be diminished one cent an acre by with- 
holding this relatively small 142-acre 
tract, which is a tip on the east end of 
the larger tract. 

The area sought for a park also in- 
cludes the burial place of David Thomas, 
another signer of the Texas Declaration 
of Independence, who later served as the 
Republic’s first Attorney General and 
Acting Secretary of War, and is the bur- 
ial place of Peter Jefferson Duncan, one 
of the captors of General Santa Anna 
after the Battle of San Jacinto. 

This proposed parksite has deep his- 
torical meaning to Texas and should be 
preserved. 
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Further, there is need for the preser- 
vation of park areas throughout the Na- 
tion, and this would be a step in the 
right direction, 

The bill I have introduced has been 
given editorial support by the Houston 
Chronicle—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 12, page 3849—and by the 
Dallas Morning News. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the following editorial from the March 
21, 1962, edition of the Dallas News, en- 
titled “De Zavala Shrine.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DE ZAVALA SHRINE 

The homesite of Lorenzo de Zavala, ad 
interim Vice President of the Republic of 
Texas, across the Houston ship channel from 
the battlefleld of San Jacinto should be 
rescued from its present shameful neglect. 
It is located at the junction of Buffalo Bayou 
and the San Jacinto River. It has long been 
cut off from public access by grounds of the 
pan Jacinto Ordnance Depot that surround 

Now that the Federal Government is sell- 
ing the depot property, Senator RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH’s request that 142 acres of it be 
turned over to the State or Harris County for 
a park should be granted. The Lorenzo 
home, long since destroyed, served as the field 
hospital where Texas heroes wounded on the 
battlefield were given first aid. Although 
separated by water from the battlefield, it is 
equally sacred soil and deserves to be re- 
spected by posterity. 


COMMUNICATION SATELLITES IN 
SPACE SHOULD BE GOVERNMENT 
OWNED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the only worldwide communication net- 
work today is the one operated by the 
U.S. Signal Corps, by the Government 
of the United States, if you please, and 
it is operated efficiently and well. 

As a cosponsor of Senate bill 2890, 
sometimes called the Kefauver-Morse 
bill, or the Government space communi- 
cations bill, I have been urging that the 
Government of the United States retain 
ownership of the space satellite system. 

On March 18, 1962, I made a radio 
talk to the people of Texas in which I 
set out a few of the reasons why this 
bill, S. 2890, should pass, thereby estab- 
lishing a public communications satel- 
lite authority. 

I ask unanimous consent to print at 
this point in the Recorp a copy of my 
remarks to the people of Texas on 
March 18, 1962. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT TO TEXANS FROM WASHINGTON BY U.S. 
SENATOR RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


For the nearly 5 years that I have been 
in the U.S. Senate as a representative of 
the people of Texas, you've been writing me 
asking how we would pay off the national 
debt, which is now about $300 billion; and 
I have given a good bit of thought to this 
question. But up until recently, I have not 
seen an answer that promised any results in 
paying off this debt within the foreseeable 
future. But now, fellow Texans, there is a 
way. Through the development of commu- 
nications by use of space satellites, this 
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public debt can be paid off with the profits 
from a space communications satellite sys- 
tem within a few decades if we will just 
retain in public hands this heritage that 
belongs to the whole American people. Dr. 
Lloyd Berkner, well known in the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area of Texas, as chairman of the 
Space Science Board of the National Academy 
of Sciences, said that the communications 
system would develop into a $100-billion-a- 
year business by 1975, and a pretty good 
slice of that will be spent on the space satel- 
lite communications system. 

Pending now before the Congress of the 
United States are several bills. Two bills in 
the Senate, upon which hearings are being 
held, propose to give this space satellite sys- 
tem away to a private monopoly where one 
company will dominate it and one commu- 
nications company would have the right to 
own satellites shot up by the U.S. Govern- 
ment and reap the profits—the vast profits— 
from the sending of messages by use of those 
satellites. 

This satellite system was developed by the 
taxpayers of the United States, by the Fed- 
eral Government, by the expenditure of $25 
billion in rocketry , and now the 
Federal Government has also spent about 
$500 million in developing communications 
satellites alone—the vehicles out in space 
that receive and transmit messages, as dis- 
tinguished from the rocketry which sends 
them up there. 

One private company which seeks to get 
a monopoly on this through a bill passed by 
Congress has spent a mere $15 million in 
research. 

I am coauthor of a bill, S. 2890, which 
would establish a public communications 
satellite authority, to develop this as a pub- 
lic authority, somewhat like TVA or like the 
Panama Canal is owned. If the Congress 
hands over this space satellite communica- 
tions system to a greedy private monopoly, 
it will make the Dixon-Yates deal look like 
peanuts. Space communication is so new 
that we do not know exactly how much is 
involved in the proposed giveaway. We do 
know that this Government has spent all of 
these hundreds of millions on space com- 
munications research and billions of dollars 
more on rocket power research development 
and without these expenditures no system 
would be possible. 

I don’t believe in giving away the fruits 
of this taxpayer investment to a private mo- 
nopoly and then requiring the Government 
to pay for using it as they would on the 
navigation of ships at sea, on airplane com- 
munications, on weather communications, 
and weather reports. 

This would result in a double giveaway. 

This is worse than the Dixon-Yates deal 
on still another account. Here we are giving 
away not only vast amounts of money, but 
also part of the sovereignty of the United 
States. This is an international communi- 
cations system—that would involve the right 
to deal with other nations. 

But if we give it away now to a private 
monopoly, we can never get it back. On the 
other hand, if we keep it for now, we can 
better evaluate it. Giving this system away 
now would not speed up progress on the 
space communications system by 1 day. We 
are going full tilt with research now and 
will continue. 

Let’s give the taxpayer a break, Let’s pro- 
tect the American taxpayer. 


BROTHERHOOD AWARD FOR 
WNEW, NEW YORK CITY 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 


Jews announced yesterday that Radio 
Station WNEW in New York City has 
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won the 1962 Brotherhood Award. This 
is truly a signal honor for WNEW be- 
cause it is the third year in succession 
it has won this award. 

I am especially gratified to see a de- 
serving radio station receive such recog- 
nition at a time when broadcasters are 
being called upon to increase their public 
service efforts. WNEW“'s efforts in pub- 
lic service programing, both local and 
national, have been outstanding. In the 
past 4 years, it has won a Peabody 
Award, the Ohio State Award and the 
Freedoms Foundation Award in addition 
to these three Brotherhood Awards. 

In awarding this year’s Brotherhood 
Award to WNEW, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews stated that 
WNEW was being cited— 

For outstanding contributions promoting 
the cause of good will and understanding 
among all the people of our Nation, thereby 
fostering amity, justice and cooperation 
among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
helping to eliminate intergroup prejudices 
which disfigure and distort religious, busi- 
ness, social and political relations, materially 
aiding the work of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews and bringing us 
nearer the goal of brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. 


The awards for 1960 and 1961 were 
for programs created by Martin Weldon, 
who is now director of news and special 
events for the metropolitan broadcast- 
ing. The winning programs for the 1962 
award were created by WNEW’s present 
news and special events director, Lee 
Hanna. Recognition is also due WNEW’s 
general manager, John van Buren Sulli- 
van, and the program director, Mark 
Olds, for the roles they played in en- 
couraging and developing these pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a synopsis of the six programs 
broadcast during 1961 which were cited 
in the NCCJ Brotherhood Award. 

There being no objection, the synopsis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“The New Rochelle Story,” broadcast on 
February 12, 1961, reported on the contro- 
versy over the integration of the New 
Rochelle schools. 

Taking its microphones into public hear- 
ings, recording interviews in New Rochelle 
homes, seeking out all shades of public 
opinion, placing into we the views 
of New Rochelle’s public officials, the pro- 
gram concluded: 

“It could be, of course, that all this tumult 
is really the sound of opportunity for the 
North to show the South it means business 
about integration. For the people of New 
Rochelle to think hard and deep, and decide 
exactly what they believe, and what they 
want, and for the people in your town to 
do the same—because most every town sends 
its kids to schools in their neighborhood; 
and there are very few towns left which 
don’t have some kind of ghetto, some kind 
of housing segregation, resulting in some 
kind of school segregation, whether deliber- 
ate or not.” 

“The Light From Lambarene,” broadcast 
on March 12, 1961, was the story of Albert 
Schwertzer's work in Africa. WNEW’s Mark 
Evans journeyed to Lambarene where he met 
and talked to Dr. Schweitzer and his helpers. 
The program, which was a compassionate 
and affectionate portrait of the doctor and 
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his work among the natives, ended with a 
quotation from Dr. Schweitzer himself: 

“The scholar must not live for science 
alone, nor the businessman for his business, 
nor the artist for his art. If affirmation of 
life is genuine, it will demand for all that 
they should sacrifice a portion of their own 
lives for others.” 

“Eichmann,” broadcast on April 9, 1961, 
at the beginning of the Eichmann trial in 
Israel, reviewed the case against Adolf Eich- 
mann, as documented by his victims, the 
former inmates of Nazi Germany’s concen- 
tration camps. Not merely a review of hor- 
rors in the past, but a program which point- 
ed up the possibility of danger in the future. 
It left its audience with this thought: 

“This, then, is the background of the Eich- 
mann trial—the fear of forgetting, the terror 
of recalling, the cries for vengeance, the cau- 
tions for prudence. And down below the tu- 
mult, that mute mocking voice that tells us 
you can never do enough, your justice is im- 
perfect, you cannot weigh one man against 
the scale of millions. He is too small, and so 
are you. 

“But there is another voice—the world 
awakening from a nightmare half remem- 
bered for its terror. Should we press on, or 
should we stop by this hard rock and remi- 
nisce; should we remember that bad dream 
that was real and seek its cause? Should we 
explore our fearsome power further, sort out 
our parts, find the flaw, then bury it by the 
wayside and move on, to dream that awesome 
dream no more?” 

“A View From the South,” broadcast on 
May 28, 1961, was prompted by the freedom 
riders, not from the point of view of the 
riders themselves, but from their opponents 
in the South. 

WNEW News sent Reporter Chip Cipolla on 
a 2-week tour of the South. In addition to 
talks with the freedom riders, he spoke with 
southerners in every walk of life, in an at- 
tempt to bring to a northern audience the 
motivation and attitude of the South toward 
the Negro. In reporting dramatically and 
graphically the views of Mississippi's Gover- 
nor, Ross Barnett, its newspaper editors, ra- 
dio station managers, opinionmakers, and 
men on the street, the program drew this 
conclusion: 

“Tonight we've heard from Mississippi. 
Perhaps we should send a reply. If there’s 
anything a good red-blooded citizen can’t 
stand, it’s an outside agitator—somebody 
who doesn’t live here coming in and trying 
to change things—stir folks up. 

“We've had to deal with these people be- 
fore. A while back, a grown man came all 
the way from England to meddle in our sov- 
ereign affairs. This foreigner suggested: 
“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered.’ 
He had the gall to add: ‘What we obtain 
too cheap, we esteem too lightly.’ 

“Tom Paine stirred a lot of sand. We've 
been plagued by these outside agitators al- 
ways, it seems. Way back, there was an- 
other one who admitted what he was up to 
when he took that last ride, from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem, leaving a message along the 
way: Love One Another’.” 

“The House at New Hampton,” broadcast 
on June 18, 1961, was a story which did not 
receive national attention. It broke into the 
headlines in New York only after WNEW 
revealed the tragic consequences of racial 
prejudice right in the metropolitan area’s 
backyard. The program concerned the sum- 
mer home in New Hampton, N.J., of 
the Bonitas Youth Service, a settlement 
house for Puerto Rican children of the lower 
East Side. Their summer refuge was burned 
to the ground on May 28. Since the Puerto 
Rican boys were unwelcome in New Hampton 
police-suspect arson. 

As a result of the program, which included 


-interviews with the boys of Bonitas, with its 
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director and founder, Patrick Maloney, with 
friends and neighbors in New Jersey, Bonitas 
was able to raise funds to rebuild its home. 

“The House at New Hampton” left the 
audience with this thought, growing out of 
a statement by a New Hampton resident who 
said there was no bigotry in his town, but 
the boys of Bonitas nurtured in his com- 
munity resentment tempered by accept- 
ance. 

“Resentment tempered by acceptance. 

“Not the best basis for human relations. 
But nothing new. And, highly vulnerable to 
time. Ask the Irish, Poles, Jews, Swedes, 
Italians, Germans—ask any one of the 
kaleidoscopic pieces of America who met 
resentment and often no acceptance. Yet, 
time prevailed—urged on a bit by men like 
Maloney who give the clock a determined 
winding. 

“The boys who pitch their tents tonight 
beside the ruins of their house in New 
Hampton have a lot of company—America 
itself has roughed it most of the way.” 


CONSUMERS’ PURCHASES OF BEEF 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, an inter- 
esting article relating to consumers’ 
purchases of beef, written by Samuel 
Grafton, was published in the March 
1962 issue of McCall’s magazine. The 
article raised such provocative questions 
that I have asked the Department of 
Agriculture to comment on it, and when 
I receive the Department’s report I shall 
ask that it also be printed in the RECORD. 

In view of my longstanding concern 
for participation by consumers in shap- 
ing our economy; for a joint committee 
on consumers to be established by Con- 
gress; and the revealing help which this 
article may well be to the American 
housewife in her buying, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Grafton’s article 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Your FAMILY AND YOUR POCKETBOOK May BE 
Hurt RATHER THAN HELPED IF You ARE 
BUYING THE “BETTER” Brer—Ir Is as 
SIMPLE AS THIS; THE MOST EXPENSIVE BEEF 
Is Nor ALWAYS THE BEST FOR You 


(By Samuel Grafton) 


Among the things the average American 
fears as he once feared witches is fat. In 
his mind, fat probably ranks near fallout 
as a source of steady unease. Wrapped 
around his middle, it dismays his loved ones; 
used too copiously in his food, it worries 
his physician. In the light of this feeling, 
it is strange there should be one decisively 
increased form of fat intake virtually pro- 
moted, in an indirect way, by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

This little drama occurs whenever a house- 
wife, semantically stirred by an attractive 
word, buys beef according to U.S. Govern- 
ment grademark and chooses the highest 
grade, U.S. Prime, over the second grade, 
U.S. Choice, or the third highest grade, U.S. 
Good. In almost every case, whether she 
knows it or not, when she upgrades her beef- 
buying by these marks, she gets more fat and 
less protein for her money. The Department 
of Agriculture, which grades beef for the 
public, does not, of course, have the sinister 
intention of loading us with suet when it 
slaps its official purple grademark on a car- 
cass. It is merely trying to help us select 
tender beef. But according to the Depart- 
ment's traditional and ancient standards, 
the most important factor in trying to pre- 
dict whether a cut of beef will be tender or 
tough is the amount of fat in it. Other 
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factors being equal, the more fat distributed 
through the meat or curled lovingly around 
it, the higher the grade it will be awarded. 

This is true all the way down the line 
through eight grades, the bottom five of 
which are Standard, Commercial, Utility, 
Cutter, and Canner. The lowest grades— 
lean meat sometimes cut from elderly and 
unbeautiful animals—do not often turn up 
at butchers’ counters, except possibly as 
sausage. 

Though other factors are carefully con- 
sidered—the age of the animal (younger is 
tenderer), the shape of the carcass, the con- 
dition of the bone, the color of the meat 
the fat marbling is the most decisive ele- 
ment. Last December, the American Heart 
Association, after years of research, officially 
recommended to the American people re- 
duced fat consumption “as a possible 
means of preventing atherosclerosis (hard- 
ening of the arteries) and lessening the 
risks of heart attacks and strokes.” Though 
the statement was well-hedged, in the usual 
careful institutional style, and conceded that 
final proof was still lacking, the warning 
was clear. And of all fats warned against, 
chief were saturated fats, of animal origin, 
precisely the ones that richly marble the 
Government's top-graded steaks and roasts. 

A strange factor shows up when the house- 
wife, who cheerfully pays top prices for U.S. 
Prime or (more often) U.S. Choice cuts of 
beef, buys hamburger meat at her butcher's. 
Though she expects the Prime or Choice beef 
she buys to have abundant fat marbling, she 
is horrified if hamburger has an abundant 
amount of fat distributed through it. In 
the case of hamburger, she will pay more to 
get less fat. Often, to avoid the store run 
of ground meat, because it might have a 
good bit of fat in it, she will epecify bottom 
round, or some other fairly hich cost and 
fairly lean cut, and have the butcher 
grind it. 

But the heart of the matter is that beef is 
something of a problem meat. More often 
than is true of other major meats, a cut of 
beef can look juicy, tender, and redly ap- 
petizing and turn out to be toughly resistant 
to knife, fork, and teeth. The Department 
of Agriculture feels its grading methods are 
the only means now available for helping 
select tender beef. To the implication that 
the Government is encouraging Americans 
to buy unnecessary quantities of fat, and to 
consume it, R. A. Lennartson, Associate Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, enters a negative: “All we do is 
perform a service. We don't attempt to dic- 
tate. If the housewife wants leaner meat, 
she can use our grades as a guide and buy 
the lower grades, U.S. Good and downward.” 
(All the grades, incidentally, are equally 
sanitary and wholesome. Sanitation and 
freedom from disease are attested to by an 
entirely different mark, the familiar circular 
stamp “U.S. Inspected and Passed,” or, in 
some cases, by a State inspection mark.) 

Some meatpackers are inclined to suggest 
that the Government position would be more 
valid if simple numbers were used to desig- 
nate the grades. If U.S. Choice beef became 
simply U.S. No. 2, it would not have quite 
the aura the grade name now has. Prime and 
Choice, say the large packers, are savory 
words, selling words, persuading customers 
to buy the fatter cuts, as numbers might 
not. It does seem likely that if U.S. Good, 
U.S. Choice, and U.S. Prime were renamed, 
in ascending order, U.S. fat, U.S. fatter, and 
U.S.. fattest, the housewife might have a 
different attitude in making her choice of 
which beef to buy. 

Expert buyers in the meat business use 
Government grades as a guide, without ap- 
pearing to rely on them entirely. Steak 
buyers for the first two of three well-known 
restaurants in New York—Dinty Moore's, 
Manny Wolf's, and the Black Angus—said 
they used the Government grade, but se- 
lected within it, according to their own 
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specifications, frequently rejecting steaks, 
even U.S. Prime. The head of the Black 
Angus restaurant, and member of a four- 
generation meat family, said bluntly, “I 
never look at the grade marks. I look for a 
fine, silky texture in the marbling. If the 
outside fat peels away in the fingers, in 
layers, or if there are bits of gristle between 
it and the meat, I will suspect the steer has 
been fattened too rapidly. In a really young 
steer, the fat and the meat are like one.” 

Among beef mysteries is the fact that ten- 
derness seems, in part, to be an inherited 
quality, running through certain lines of 
cattle. The French use a beef breed called 
the Charollais, which is able to produce 
tender steaks without visible fat marbling, 
even in animals as old as 5 years. Import 
restrictions, for fear of hoof-and-mouth 
disease, prevent the development of pure 
Charollais herds in the United States; but 
Armour & Co. is making a determined effort 
to fight its way out of the suet by breeding 
for tenderness selected strains of cattle. It 
has developed a number of promising bulls, 
whose offspring seem to have this desirable 
quality. It is a slow process and will take 
some years, because of the frustrating facts 
that a cow has only one calf a year and that 
it takes another year or more to know what 
the calf amounts to in terms of dressed beef. 

Swift & Co., working in another direction 
to try to eliminate the suet problem, has 
developed what it calls the ProTen process, 
under which natural enzymes are injectcd 
into cattle just before slaughter; these 
enzymes remain inactive during storage and 
shipment and go to work only while the 
meat is being cooked, tenderizing it. The 
Kroger chain of supermarkets has its own 
Tenderay process, a controlled rapid aging 
under special lamps, which prevents deterio- 
ration. 

There are signs of slackening dependence 
on Government grading. The Giant chain 
of supermarkets, in and around Washington, 
D.C., features and sells U.S. Choice beef, but 
runs alternate week promotions on a grade 
of its own, Giant Lean, a less fat meat, se- 
lected according to its own specifications. 
Doctors are said to be recommending it. 
The nationwide A. & P. chain has chosen not 
to use Government grades, selecting its 
meat, according to its own specifications, for 
its Superight grade. Theoretically, grading 
is voluntary. A packer asks for the service 
when he wants to have it, and he pays to 
the Government a fee covering the costs. 
In practice, sections of the meat trade have 
become so accustomed to grading that its 
use is virtually compulsory. It was not al- 
Ways so. Until World War II, grading had 
not been widely used. When Government 
price control was set up during that war, 
it became necessary to have some basis on 
which to police the pricing of meats, and 
grading was introduced. The grades stayed 
on after price controls ended. 

Many smaller packers are definitely in 
favor of Government grading, because the 
Government stamp on their product en- 
ables them to sell meat by a telephone call, 
even half a continent away. The larger 
packers are making a determined effort to 
reestablish their own brands. These are in- 
creasingly showing up in supermarkets. 
Packers’ grades usually evidence less em- 
phasis on marbling and fat than do the 
Government's grades. 

This is all to the good. Dr. Ancel Keys, 
of the University of Minnesota, one of 
America’s leading physiologists and a fore- 
most heart researcher, declares that after 
a fatty meal, the red blood cells may tend 
to stick together, and tests show that the 
blood clots more readily than before. While 
all the reasons are not yet understood, he 
finds that “many fatal thromboses (blood- 
clot formations) occur 4 to 8 hours after a 
large, fatty meal.” This statement alone 
calls for elimination of the present system 
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of Government beef grading, for it is fat, 
favored by such grading, not the lean meat 
itself, that Dr. Keys indicts. As an interim 
step, the Government should certainly re- 
name beef grades realistically in the light 
of medical facts and present-day consumer 
preferences. 

Asked directly whether the enticing grade 
names for top cuts of beef were leading 
people toward consuming more fat than 
they realized, Dr. Keys said: “I think that 
is abundantly clear to all of us. The public 
is being led by the beef grade names to be- 
lieve they're getting something better: This 
is most unfortunate. It reinforces a dietary 
move in a direction most of us think is not 
good and hinders a move in a direction that 
is safer for most people. More power to 
McCall's for breaking the ice on this issue.” 


PURCHASE OF UNITED NATIONS 
BONDS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
within the next day or so the Senate 
will most likely begin the consideration 
of the bill relating to the purchase of 
United Nations bonds. 

At the very beginning of the considera- 
tion of the bill by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I addressed a letter 
to Mr. Eugene Black, who is head of the 
World Bank, and who I think is as well 
prepared as anyone in the world on the 
subject of international governmental 
financing. Mr. Black’s letter was pub- 
lished in the hearings at page 103. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

Washington, D.C., January 31, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN: I am referring to your letter 
of January 26 in which you asked for my 
personal views on the subject of the United 
Nations bond issue. 

At the time of his appointment as Acting 
Secretary General, U Thant personally re- 
viewed the financial position and prospects 
confronting the United Nations. In the 
course of this review the Acting Secretary 
General consulted me concerning the pos- 
sible issuance of United Nations bonds to 
resolve the financial crisis faced by the Or- 
ganization. I informed him that I thought 
the idea was a sound one, that it would have 
my full support, and that in a personal 
capacity I would be happy to do whatever I 
could to assist in the implementation of the 
proposal and in the sale of the bonds. 

Under the resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations on De- 
cember 20, 1961, the bonds will have a 25- 
year maturity and carry a rate of interest of 
2 percent. They may be issued in U.S. dol- 
lars or in any other currency as determined 
by the Secretary General. Each bond will 
be paid off in 25 annual installments rising 
from 3.1 percent at the end of the first year 
to 5.1 percent at the end of the 25th year. 
There is a provision for prepayment in 
whole or in part at any time, partial pre- 
payment to be applied equally and ratably 
to all bonds outstanding. The bonds will 
be offered to states which are members of 
the United Nations, of the specialized agen- 
cies, and of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and to the official institutions of 
these states. It is contemplated that they 
will be transferrable but only to governments 
or institutions to which the bonds may be 
offered pursuant to the resolution. Agree- 
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ments for the sale of the bonds must be 
concluded before the end of 1962 but these 
agreements may provide for delivery of and 
payment for the bonds at any time on or be- 
fore December 31, 1963. 

In my opinion a very important feature 
of the resolution and one that gives the 
bonds considerable security is that the bonds 
will be serviced through the regular budget 
of the United Nations. To that end the 
General Assembly decided to include in the 
regular budget of the Organization annually, 
beginning with the budget for the year 1963, 
an amount sufficient to pay the interest 
charges on the bonds and the installments 
of principal due. 

Recently I addressed communications to 
the finance ministers of member govern- 
ments of the International Bank in which 
I urged them to give most serious considera- 
tion to the purchase of United Nations bonds 
in order to solve the present financial pre- 
dicament of the United Nations. And during 
a recent visit to several European countries 
I had an opportunity to discuss this matter 
further with certain governments. I am 
sure you are aware that several governments 
have already given indications of favorable 
consideration and announced their intention 
to propose to their legislators that they be 
authorized to subscribe to the bonds. 

I hope these views will be useful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE R. BLACK. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
also had correspondence with Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. At the time Mr. Lodge 
was a Member of the U.S. Senate, he 
was also a delegate to the Fifth General 
Assembly of the United Nations, in 1950. 
I myself had the good fortune to be a 
member of the delegation in that year. 
Henry Cabot Lodge was a member of the 
Fifth Committee. That was the Com- 
mittee which dealt with the making of 
financial arrangements. I believe Mr. 
Lodge became well qualified in that work. 

In addition, when the Republican ad- 
ministration came into office in January 
1953, Mr. Lodge was named as the U.S. 
Delegate to the United Nations and was 
given Cabinet status. He served in that 
position for 8 years. He knows the 
United Nations, and he understands the 
problems and complications of financing 
that organization. 

Mr. President, Mr. Lodge wrote a very 
interesting letter to me. It is published 
on page 316 of the hearings. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: This is in reply to your letter 
of February 15, asking me for my views with 
respect to the proposal now before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, which would 
authorize the President to purchase $100 
million worth of United Nations bonds, and 
asking me whether I believe the purchase of 
such bonds will serve the national interest. 

I do believe that purchase of these bonds, 
as part of a vigorous U.S. policy to put the 
United Nations on a sound financial footing, 
would serve the national interest and I say 
so for these reasons: 

1. The United Nations faces many dan- 
gers—including unremitting Soviet hostility 
and a tendency of other countries to flout 
it whenever it suits their conveniences. But 
inadequate funds is the greatest single dan- 
ger to its continued existence at this time. 
The fact that only a few nations are in ar- 
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rears on their payments to the regular 
budget does not alter the other fact that 
failure to provide enough funds for the 
great peacemaking activities of the United 
Nations in the Gaza Strip and in the Congo 
would drastically destroy its influence and 
its value and would make the world an in- 
finitely more dangerous place. Either we 
believe in the United Nations and intend 
really to make it work, or it will vegetate for 
awhile and then wither away. Financial sup- 
port is thus the crucial test in 1962. 

2. The continued existence of the United 
Nations is a vital American interest. World 
stability would be much less without it— 
which is surely one reason why the Soviet 
Union continually harasses it—and the 
United States is vitally interested in a stable 
world. When the United States came to the 
defense of Korea in 1950, we were very much 
aided by United Nations support. During 
my service as U.S. representative, the United 
Nations played a vital part in bringing about 
a cease-fire and withdrawal at the time of 
the dangerous Suez crisis in 1956, and the 
creation of the United Nations forces in the 
Gaza Strip has converted that area from an 
explosive to a quiet one. The United Na- 
tions validated our action in Lebanon in 
1958—a decision of great value. And the 
creation of the United Nations presence in 
the Congo has so far prevented that country 
from becoming the cause of a confrontation 
between the great powers with the great 
danger of world war, which such a confronta- 
tion would entail. 

3. The United Nations must not be sup- 
ported exclusively, or predominantly, by the 
United States. Senator Vandenberg well said 
that if the United States paid most of the 
bills and the other member states did not 
pay their share, it would mean that other 
members did not consider that their mem- 
bership was valuable—which in turn would 
mean the United Nations would eventually be 
without value for the United States.. This 
has been one reason in recent years for our 
American effort to bring about a steady 
diminution in the percentage which the 
United States pays of United Nations ex- 
penses. In the future, the United States 
should clearly confront United Nations mem- 
bers with the solemn decision as to whether 
or not they—the members—want the United 
Nations to continue. No one must think 
that we will in the future pick up the check 
and make up the deficit. It is well to be 
patient and generous, but eventually no na- 
tion can continue to evade its responsibility 
to the United Nations. For its own sake, 
the United Nations must not become de- 
pendent on any one great power. 

4. The proposed bond issue is a good way 
to handle the United Nations financial crisis 
because interest and amortization are to be 
covered by the regular United Nations budg- 
et. A nation loses its voting rights in the- 
General Assembly if it fails to pay its share 
of the regular budget—and, perhaps for this 
reason, the record of payment of the regular 
dues is good. But, regrettably, a nation does 
not now lose these rights if it fails to pay 
its share of the expense incurred for the 
United Nations forces in the Gaza strip and 
the Congo; and, perhaps for this very rea- 
son, the record of payment for these activi- 
ties is bad. Financing of the proposed bond 
issue out of the regular budget means that 
our American share of funds to repay the 
bond issue will be 32 percent. This is cur- 
rently our assessed percentage for regular 
budget activity. It means further that fail- 
ure to pay interest and amortization charges 
will bring about loss of voting rights in the 
General Assembly. It seems to me a con- 
structive way of handling the matter. 

5. We must be realistic—and not senti- 
mental—about the United Nations. It is 
certainly not perfect. It is sometimes an- 
noying. . When it sanctions the use of force 
other than in self-defense in order to achieve 
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national ends, if stultifies itself dangerously. 
Its Judgments could conceivably become so 
reckless and so immature as utterly to de- 
stroy confidence in it. But this has not hap- 
pened yet and, in addition to what I listed 
in paragraph 2, there is much in the United 
Nations which is hopeful and which justifies 
a cautious optimism. 

Much of the work of the Security Council, 
for example, has tended to promote peace 
and security. The late Secretary General 
did much to prevent disputes from becom- 
ing acute and the present Secretary General 
has made an auspicious beginning. And the 
work done in the fields of health, food, tech- 
nical assistance, and economic aid generally 
are both a healing and a constructive world 
influence. 

While the United Nations renders indis- 
pensable services, it obviously cannot be our 
sole reliance for building a peaceful world 
and the case grows ever stronger for further 
steps to bring about the cohesive unity of 
the free world. But, the fact remains that, 
generally g, we Americans have done 
very well at the United Nations, For the 
Communists, on the other hand, it is a 
constant worry. We should stay in it and 
try to build it up. The pending proposal 
is the best way to do this at this time. 

With best wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry CABOT LODGE. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, an- 
other man who testifled before our com- 
mittee concerning the purchase of 
United Nations bonds was Mr. James A. 
Wadsworth. Mr. Wadsworth is the dis- 
tinguished son of a former Member of 
this body, Senator Wadsworth, of New 
York, who later served as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoseErtson], who is now in the Chamber, 
well remembers Mr. Wadsworth as a 
distinguished Member of Congress and 
a statesman. Jerry Wadsworth is a 
worthy successor of his father. 

During the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, Jerry Wadsworth served in the 
United Nations. Of his own accord, he 
appeared before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and testified in behalf of 
the purchase by the United States of 
$100 million of United Nations bonds. I 
shall not ask that his testimony be 
printed in the Recorp, because it is 
rather lengthy; however, I refer Sena- 
tors to his testimony, which begins at 
page 249 of the hearings. 

I recommend to Senators a most care- 
ful reading of the statements of these 
three experts, two of whom served the 
United Nations throughout the Eisen- 
hower administration, and the third of 
whom has served as president of the 
World Bank from the early days of its 
formation. 

I think the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], will corroborate my state- 
ment that Eugene Black probably knows 
as much about international govern- 
mental financing as does anyone else in 
the world. He has rendered outstanding 
service in his position with the Interna- 
tional Bank. It was he who helped to 
formulate the United Nations bond plan. 
He says in his letter that he is satisfied 
it is the best plan that can be devised. 
I think his views should be carefully 
considered. I commend to the Senate a 
careful reading of Mr. Black's recom- 
mendations and those of Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Jerry Wadsworth, as well. 
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RESETTLEMENT OF CUBAN 
REFUGEES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I invite 
the Senate’s attention to a short article 
written by Inez Robb and published in 
the New York World-Telegram of March 
1, 1962. Miss Robb’s article relates her 
experience with a Cuban refugee in New 
York City, and describes again the ad- 
mirable qualities of Cuban refugees in 
this country. Above all, the article is a 
graphic expression of the meaning of 
freedom for those who have had it de- 
nied them, summed up so well in these 
words of the refugee: “We are free and 
not afraid.” 

As Miss Robb points out, Cuban refu- 
gees are but another indication that we 
live in an age of migrations. 

In some historic footnote— 


She writes— 
the 20th century will surely be known as 
the age of displaced persons. Millions of 
innocent and hapless men, women and chil- 
dren haye been torn up by their roots and 
scattered by wars, revolutions and the gen- 
eral savagery of our times. 


We do, indeed, live in a century of 
refugees. Ever since the large scale ref- 
ugee movements during the Balkan wars 
early in this century, the number of ref- 
ugees has mounted rapidly and the con- 
ditions which produce them have become 
more intense. Today no area of the 
world escapes refugee problems. 

I only hope, Mr. President, that we in 
this country will never take our freedom 
for granted, nor fail to share our many 
blessings of liberty with oppressed peo- 
ples throughout the world. America's 
great task, of course, is to apply posi- 
tively our democratic credo in the inter- 
national arena, and thus help to elimi- 
nate the conditions which produce the 
pathos of refugee existence. This 
thoughtful expression by one of the most 
widely read and respected American ob- 
servers should help enormously in de- 
veloping awareness and response. For 
this reason I ask unanimous consent 
that Miss Robb's article be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REFUGEES AND FREEDOM 
(By Inez Robb) 

The 20th century has been called many 
things including some that cannot be print- 
ed in a family newspaper. It has been 
christened everything from the century of 
the common man to the age of astronauts. 

However, in some historic footnote, the 
20th century will surely be known as the age 
of displaced persons. Millions of innocent 
and hapless men, women, and children have 
been torn up by their roots and scattered by 
wars, revolutions, and the general savagery 
of our times. 

There have been and still are so many 
refugees that the world, alas, has become 
accustomed to their old, sad stories, so much 
alike, and to their misery and their heart- 
break. -In the past four and a half decades, 
since the Russian revolution, the displaced 
have tended to blur, to become another sta- 
tistic. 

We have all read about the indigestible 
clot of Cuban refugees from Castro com- 
munism who huddle around Miami. & 

But the problem took on life, color, and 
personal dimension within the past week 
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when I went into one of the city’s big depart- 
ment stores to buy new kitchen equipment. 
A pretty woman in her early 40’s, with an 
accent I could not quite place, waited on me 
with a sweetness, patience, and competence 
that was heartwarming. 

I placed an order, left the department, 
and was back 30 minutes later to add two 
items I had overlooked on my list. When 
I walked into the department, the face of 
my unknown friend with the accent lighted 
up like a beacon. 

She had forgotten to ask me the number 
of the apartment I lived in, she explained. 
And she needed it, as well as my address, to 
fill out the store forms. Then she added, 
apologetically, “This is my first job of work 
and sometimes I am stupid and make mis- 
takes.” 

In answer to my questions, she said that 
she, her husband, and their three children 
were Cuban refugees. The five of them had 
managed to get to Spain, where they arrived 
with exactly $100. With the aid of friends 
they had managed to reach New York with 
their wordly capital still intact. 

“But $100 does not go so far in New York, 
no?” she said, and managed a smile. They 
made the discovery that innumerable refu- 
gees have made over the years—that it is 
easier for the woman of the family to get a 
job than for the man. Her husband, head 
of a large industrial firm (which she did not 
want identified since both have close rela- 
tives still in Cuba), had finally gotten a job 
of sorts in the shipping department of a 
small New York factory. 

“At first, after all day on my feet, I could 
hardly get home to make myself cook din- 
ner,” she said and could smile about it. “I 
never before had to cook, either,” she con- 
tinued, as if that were a good joke on her- 
self, “and my family suffered at first. 

“But now I get more and more used to the 
job, and I get cookbook and learn to cook. 
So everything gradually get better," she went 
on. “My youngest boy is 13, so I do not have 
to worry about small children at home. He 
works as grocery delivery boy after school 
and on Saturday, and so does his older 
brother. 

“My daughter keeps apartment clean. So 
we get along, It is only my husband I 
worry about. He does not say anything. 
But I know it hard on him not to take care 
of his family. But this is the United States 
and someday it will workout. And, in mean- 
time, we are free and not afraid.” 

Free and unafraid in the century of the 
refugees. 


CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, tomorrow 
the Subcommittee on Public Lands of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs will open hearings on my bill to 
establish a Canyonlands National Park 
in southeastern Utah. 

I speak today both as a Member of the 
U.S. Senate and as a citizen of Utah who 
is vitally concerned with the conserva- 
tion of this awesome and splendid area 
bequeathed to us by a loving Creator. 
It is an unparalleled natural heritage 
which belongs to all of the people. It 
must be honored for spiritual and eco- 
nomic reasons of major importance to 
Utah and the Nation. 

Two great space races now confront 
us. On the one hand, there lies a great 
challenge of outer space; on the other, 
there is the problem of play and living 
space for the American people. We dare 
neglect neither. 

I am entirely confident that the outer 
space race will be won. The outer space 
challenge has already aroused the finest 
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emotions of mankind. By the turn of 
a decade we will certainly have placed 
a man upon the moon and returned him 
to Mother Earth. 

The race for outer space places new 
demands on us. It makes peace in our 
time—to be kept for all time—an im- 
perative. There is hope that in grop- 
ing for the infinite, man will find new 
dimensions for peaceful living down 
here. 

Over the next decade, the American 
people will be called on to spend at least 
$40 billion to conquer outer space. Few 
question the value of this expenditure. 
Few deny that the Nation with its pres- 
ent $550 billion output can afford it. 

But it will gain us little to win the 
moon, only to lose our earthly heritage. 
Our populated globe yearly grows ever 
more crowded. Yet the cost of pre- 
serving a share of our land for play 
and recreation is small. We can well 
afford the relatively few millions needed 
to set aside, here on earth, areas of 
natural beauty for play and communion. 

The United States now has one of 
the highest birth rates in the world, 
and each year the lifespan increases. 
By the year 2000, there will be 350 
million of us. The implications press 
upon us from all directions. Not the 
least of these is the contraction of rec- 
reation space in the highly populous 
East and Midwest. 

Fortunately, time has not yet run out 
on us. In the East and the Midwest, 
there are still some lands which can be 
set aside, if we act now. In the West, 
opportunity awaits to be grasped. 

Our States of the West, however, de- 
pend on income-producing uses of our 
public lands in order to provide a sig- 
nificant portion of our material pros- 
perity. Recreation is only one of the 
uses that is important to us. We can- 
not afford to devote lands to recreation 
if this reduces the economic benefits that 
flow from them. Fortunately, the ex- 
perience with the areas in which our 
great national parks are situated has 
proved that the development of tourist 
attractions is in itself a land use of the 
greatest economic value. 

Every summer weekend there comes 
from our cities an outpouring that taxes 
to the limit the capacity of our highways. 
Almost every foot of public space with- 
in a hundred miles or so of our urban 
centers becomes a place to go and play. 
Each year, more millions pile into fam- 
ily cars, to visit the great outdoors; and, 
each year, there seems to be less of the 
outdoors in which to play. 

. The rush to get.away from it all—to 
find an open space in which to restore 
body, mind, and spirit—has hardly 
begun. It seems that the more the world 
faces crises, and the faster the pace of 
daily living, the more man must seek 
nature, in order to maintain his per- 
sonal stability. 

It may seem that all America is now 
on wheels; but, actually, not more than 
half the Nation ventures more than 200 
miles from home in a given year. The 
main reason is economic. Our new 
technology must inevitably raise living 
standards if it is not to push us into 
history’s dustbin. 
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Along with more money, America will 
have, in the future, more time to travel. 
We hear predictions of a drastically 
shorter workweek. A Columbia Uni- 
versity professor, who is also a labor 
arbitrator, recently outlined a formula 
which looks toward a 20-year work span, 
instead of the reduced workweek which 
automation is threatening to force on us. 
Either way, we shall have a new kind of 
world; and it behooves us now to prepare, 
if technology is truly to mean progress. 

I cannot believe that America will per- 
mit its workers to become unemployed 
victims of a new machine age. We must 
win the race for park and recreation 
space. We must prepare ourselves for 
the great onrush of tourists. An im- 
portant part of that preparation lies in 
adding suitable areas to our national 
park system. 

In recent years, we have not done a 
good job. In the Truman administra- 
tion, only 73,000 acres were added to the 
Federal parks. Under General Eisen- 
hower, the figure dropped to about 
19,000. An effort to get moving again 
in this important sphere is very much 
in order. 

It would be hypocrisy to claim that 
Congress has already provided an ade- 
quate stock of national parks. Thanks 
to the addition of Cape Cod National 
Park last year, we now have a total of 
30 national parks, of which 2 are shore- 
land. 

In 1961, some 50 million Americans 
made almost 80 million visits to these 
national parks. By 1970, that number 
is expected to double. It is little wonder, 
then, that today’s facilities are over- 
crowded, and that campers must often 
make reservations almost a season ahead. 

The National Park Service has built a 
fine tradition, and has given the people 
great pleasure. But not even the best 
of traditions and the finest esprit can 
accomplish the miracles that will soon be 
required unless more lands are added 
and developed as national parks. 

President Kennedy has proposed the 
addition of 1.1 million acres in 10 more 
national parks. The greater part of the 
land is federally owned, and most of it 
is in acres remote from industry and 
commerce. In view of the need, the re- 
quest is quite modest. 

It is against this background that I 
ask support of Canyonlands, an area far 
off the beaten track in southeastern 
Utah. I introduced the Canyonlands 
bill last August, after a special inspec- 
tion visit to the area. Passage of the 
measure would be consistent with the 
recommendations of the President, the 
Interior Department, the National Park 
Service, and the recommendations of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Commis- 
sion. 

The cost of acquiring all 10 parks pro- 
posed by President Kennedy would be 
$63.7 million—in this day of space ex- 
ploration, a small investment in the 
Nation’s future. The cost of acquiring 
Canyonlands would be little or nothing. 
All but a small part is federally owned, 
and the area which is outside the Fed- 
eral domain is owned by the State of 
Utah. The State will be able to select 
Federal lands of equal area and value, in 
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exchange for the State lands surren- 
dered—a right which in the past has en- 
abled Utah to acquire for our school 
fund lands with proven and potential 
minerals. 

Last summer, Secretary of the Interior 
Udall and Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man led to the Canyonlands the expedi- 
tion which preceded the introduction of 
the Canyonlands bill. Secretary Udall 
called the entire area surrounding can- 
yonlands the golden circle of national 
parks, since it embraces at least eight 
existing and proposed national parks 
and monuments in the four-corners sec- 
tion—the only spot in the Nation where 
four States meet: Utah, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Arizona. 

To enter Canyonlands, we traveled by 
helicopter, jeep, boat, and ‘“shank’s 
mare.” Local people “jeeped” in, to swell 
the expedition to the largest group ever 
to visit this remote area since the Indi- 
ans vanished, leaving behind their mys- 
terious petrographs, arrowheads, and 
cliff dwellings. 

Once Secretary Udall saw the area, he 
ordered the National Park Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management to pro- 
tect the surrounding area from indis- 
criminate land use. The order was in- 
tended to preserve invaluable prehis- 
toric Indian ruins from vandalism and to 
protect the natural wonders from com- 
mercial damage. 

The most spectacular of the scenery 
and some of the best preserved of the 
prehistoric Indian ruins center around 
the confluence of the Green and the Col- 
orado Rivers; and it is here that my bill 
proposes to set aside an area about 30 
miles long and varying in width from 10 
to 20 miles—or in all about 500 square 
miles—for our own and future genera- 
tions to have and to hold, unsullied and 
unspoiled, as the Canyonlands National 
Park. It is an area unlike any other on 
earth. 

Words cannot describe the beauty and 
the grandeur that is Canyonlands. Here 
time, the rivers, erosion, and the still 
desert air have combined to fashion ca- 
thedrals, minarets, spires, needles, 
domes, mesas, and canyons. Here na- 
ture has proven herself the supreme ar- 
chitect. 

In his famous Kubla Khan, Coleridge 
describes the area— 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man. 


Beside the Great Khan’s “stately 
treasure trove.” It would, perhaps, take 
Coleridge to describe adequately the 
stately treasure trove that nature has 
fashioned in Canyonlands, where the 
Green and the Colorado wind endlessly, 
through deep gorges, toward the far-off 
sea. 

Here is the land of sandstone and 
basalt—the barren rock from which all 
earth was formed. .Two rivers have worn 
away the rock inch by inch, eon after 
eon, In the heart of Canyonlands, the 
rivers make confluence with a mighty 
swirl. Two thousand feet down, below 
the canyon rim, two distinct colors join 
to become the mighty Colorado, which, 
200 miles southward, has carved out 
Grand Canyon. 
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This is Canyonlands. I know I grow 
rhapsodic; but the picture of what God 
has fashioned here stands out sharply 
in the mind’s eye. Here man’s indi- 
vidual insignificance is sharply im- 
pressed on all who may visit. Here man 
stands small, beside the spectacular 
monuments fashioned by the Creator. 

This is the land of the needles, spires 
of rock towering above the desert floor. 
Navajo Baby, a smaller needle, marches 
along with his elders. In the desert, a 
lone needle stands starkly against the 
cloudless blue sky. Here, in the Land 
of the Standing Rocks, stand great edi- 
fices that tower high above the bench- 
land. 

Graceful arches and towering domes 
defy the imagination. Angel Arch, 
Druid Arch, Castle Arch—the very 
names bring to mind vivid images, but 
they must be seen if one is to appreciate 
nature’s sweep. Each is unique. Each 
is equal to any of the better known 
wonders of our world, 

This is a land of cohesive forces and 
massive contradictions. Suddenly there 
are placid reaches bordered by colorful 
flowering desert plants. Everywhere, 
there are canyons. Always, far off at 
the horizon’s end, the LaSal, Henry and 
Abajo Mountains stand as mute, blue 
guards of the treasure trove. 

Across the Colorado on the western 
rim, a broad bench, laced by narrow 
canyons, extends for miles. Within the 
wilderness of windswept rock, a net- 
work of such canyons is known with 
good reason as the Maze. 

Each day is a mass of ever-shifting 
colors. The cliffs are soft-pink at sun- 
rise, and blood-red at noon. At evening, 
the shadows play tricks with the naked 
eye, as reds, oranges, and pinks fade 
into deeper twilight hues. 

Ages ago, the now forgotten Anasazi 
Indians made their homes amidst these 
formidable cliffs, and developed a civili- 
zation of high order. These were the 
forebears of the Pueblo Indians, who 
came out of such canyons almost 3,000 
years ago. 

Thanks to the dry desert country, the 
story of the Anasazi has been preserved 
upon the red rocks. At Newspaper Rock, 
in Indian Creek, the story is chiseled and 
painted in graphic detail, awaiting the 
patient work of some modern scholar. 
Throughout the canyons, there are in- 
valuable archeological discoveries to be 
made, including camp sites occupied per- 
haps 25,000 years ago, when our civiliza- 
tion was not even a dream. 

From almost any vantage point, the 
view is breathtaking. From Grandview 
Point, one looks out from a mighty red- 
rock formation, properly named the 
Island in the Sky, onto Standing Rock 
Basin, and sees below the twisting water 
ribbons of silver, edged by the only green 
visible in the ochered pallisades of sand- 
stone. Elsewhere are Upheavel Dome, 
the Devil's Pocket, the Gong, Candlestick 
Spire, the Fins, Doll House, Elephant 
Canyon. The very names bring exciting 
visions. 

One who explored the area wrote: 

This constant change of experience is one 
of the things that permits the whole Utah 
wilderness to have such a greatimpact. You 
are swept from a scenic wonder to an historic 
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one; from an exposed geologic fact to an ex- 
traordinary geographic one. 


The area is a single whole, and must 
be treated as a unity. It deserves na- 
tional park treatment and the care that 
the National Park Service will bestow 
on it. 

Every man has the desire to accom- 
plish something outstanding in his ca- 
reer, and we in the Senate are no excep- 
tion. To my mind, nothing could be more 
satisfying for this Senator from Utah 
than the creation of Canyonlands. I 
should like to be remembered for any 
small part I might play in bringing these 
wonders to a world much in need of their 
majestic sweep and timelessness. 

But the words “national park” seem to 
stir up the acquisitive instincts of some 
among us. This is particularly the case 
in connection with areas of high popula- 
tion density, such as the Indiana Dunes 
and the Sleeping Bear. 

It would be thought that an area so re- 
mote as Canyonlands would escape this 
kind of attack. But here, too, the pro- 
posal to create a national park for the 
people has brought forth cries of anguish. 
I intend to deal here with the objections 
raised, and, I hope, to quiet them. 

Canyonlands—as I am sure some will 
point out—makes up about one-fifth of 
the proposed parks’ area included in 
President Kennedy’s list. It is also pres- 
ently the least accessible. But the area 
is small, indeed, when compared with 
the land area in my State. 

Utah’s Gov. George Clyde and the 
senior Senator from my State, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, have objected to the size of the 
proposed park. In seeking to magnify 
that size, they have talked only in terms 
of acreage. 

The Governor has said: 

I note that the total area involved is 
somewhat larger than 300,000 acres. I re- 
spectfully urge you to reconsider this year, 
as it is, in my judgment, far too large. 


Mr. President, how much is 300,000 
acres? It is proper, indeed, to put the 
question of size into context. The area 
is roughly from 10 to 20 miles wide by 
30 miles long—about 500 square miles, 
as I have already pointed out. This 
amounts to less than three-fifths of 1 
percent of Utah's 54.3 million acres. It 
is less than eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
the 40 million acres of federally owned 
land in the State. 

Utah has two other national parks: 
Bryce Canyon and Zion. Together, these 
are 233 square miles in area. With the 
addition of Canyonlands, only some 750 
of Utah's 84,990 square miles will have 
been set aside as national parks. 

True, the north end of Canyonlands 
abuts Dead Horse State Park, where 
Utah now guards for the people scenic 
grandeur of great magnificence. But 
Dead Horse State Park is only 7 square 
miles of park. Even with Canyonlands, 
Utah will hardly be overburdened with 
park land area. 

Canyonlands, Bryce, Zion, and all of 
Utah’s State parks combined would be 
lost in Lellowstone's 2.2 million acres. 
In view of the economic benefits of Yel- 
lowstone, I doubt that Wyoming and 
Montana would want to change the 
status of these acres. 
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Some, who put commercial gain first, 
claim there may be large-scale oil and 


mineral wealth beneath our rugged rocks 


at Canyonlands. At the request of the 
National Park Service, the Bureau of 
Economie and Business Research of the 
University of Utah has recently com- 
pleted an analysis of the impact of the 
proposed Canyonlands National Park 
on the economy of the surrounding area. 
The report indicates that there well may 
be some mineral deposits within the 
park. No one ever knows what lies deep 
below the surface. There are, however, 
no known commercial deposits. The 
park area has been thoroughly pros- 
pected for uranium, and the last produc- 
tion was in 1957. There very likely is 
some potash, but the new Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co.’s $30 million potash mine 
and operation north and east of the park 
should take care of our potash needs 
for some time. 

Almost the entire area is under oil and 
gas lease. Ten dry holes have been 
drilled, and an 11th has just brought in 
a producing well on the northern bound- 
ary of the proposed park. Although the 
well could be operated under the pro- 
visions of my bill, I am introducing an 
amendment to remove this area from 
the park boundaries. 

Because it is entirely possible that 
there may be mineral deposits of com- 
mercial value in the park, the Moss bill 
recognizes all existing rights and leases, 
and permits further exploration for 
minerals, including oil and gas. Such 
wealth could be extracted, but not on an 
uncontrolled basis. Development would 
be subject to general regulations issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior, so that 
scenic, scientific, and recreational values 
of the park would not be impaired or 
destroyed. There is precedent for such 
permissive mining in the national parks, 
in the Senate-passed bill to create a 
Great Basin National Park, in Nevada. 
In Mount McKinley National Park, in 
Alaska, and in a number of national 
monuments we permit mining. Such 
mining would not be inconsistent with 
the National Parks Act. The Moss bill 
seeks to meet the park’s opponents half- 
way and to guard the wealth that could 
advance the economic welfare of Utah. 

Yet the bill is subject to continuing 
attack as a “land grab.” The reason is 
crystal clear. Park opponents want to 
mine and exploit and despoil without 
limit, if that would suit their purpose. 
No scenic treasure would be sufficiently 
valuable to deter an uncontrolled attack 
on these wonders. I say that if this bill 
is a land grab,” it is unique in history, 
in that it is a “grab” for the people— 
and it is land already owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Southeastern Utah has elk, deer, 
mountain lions, and chukar partridge. 
Hunters have complained that a national 
park would cut off their right to track 
down this game. It is true that if left 
ur.checked, wildlife sometimes multiplies 
too rapidly, and, without proper man- 
agement, sows the seeds of its own 
destruction. Although the carrying 
capacity of the foliage resources of the 
lands within the parks is limited, and 
the area could never sustain large herds 
or flocks of game, the Moss bill provides 
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for a controlled hunt by properly 
licensed Utah hunters, so as to bring 
game into proper balance, should this 
become necessary. The provisions of 
the bill on this score are clear. They 
are intended to preserve wildlife over 
the long pull, and are based on the prin- 
ciples now operating successfully in the 
Grand Teton National Park, in Wyo- 
ming. 

The bill would also protect present 
grazing rights in the area for at least 
25 years. Again, because the land cover 
is sparse, grazing is not a major industry 
in the area. At the present time the 
area encompassed by the proposed park 
is sustaining about 10 sheep and 1 
cow for every 500 acres, for part of the 
year. 

There are those who say that the Moss 
bill, while insisting that the primary use 
of the land be for a national park, goes 
too far in permitting multiple use. I 
wish to point out that my bill is fully 
consistent with the multiple-use princi- 
ples suggested by the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. 
Changes in our society are making nec- 
essary changes in our concepts regard- 
ing the use of areas set aside for na- 
tional parks. 

But I do not agree that the proper ap- 
proach is the half park, half recreation 
area recently suggested by the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] in 
concert with Governor Clyde. This is a 
vast retreat from the original proposal 
made by Senator Bennett, which called 
for three widely separated tiny parks, 
with a combined area of about 11,000 
acres. The new approach, with about 
100,000 acres of national park, sur- 
rounded by 200,000 acres of recreation 
area, is an unnatural division which 
would keep the area from being treated 
as a unified whole, and would offer no 
guarantee—as required under the Na- 
tional Park Act—that the scenic and his- 
toric wonders and wildlife shall be left 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations. 

I favor national recreation areas where 
scenic and scientific wonders are not 
necessarily to be preserved for all time, 
and where the natural habitat of wildlife 
might have to be unduly disturbed by the 
commercial activities of man. The dif- 
ference is illustrated very well by the 
Glen Canyon recreation area, cited by the 
sudden converts to thiscourse. This rec- 
reation area will be manmade, born of 
the building of the Glen Canyon Dam. 
In gouging out this dam and filling Lake 
Powell, natural wonders and habitat will 
be destroyed. We are taking advantage 
of the great manmade lake to build 
around it a recreation area, which, in- 
cidentally will impinge almost on the 
southern borders of Canyonlands, and 
will help to bring visitors to the park. 

But a recreation area to surround a 
small Canyonlands park is something 
else. Responsible officials of the Na- 
tional Park Service have emphasized that 
scenic overlooks which are national park, 
and which look out across a view that is 
recreation area, are virtually impossible 
to administer. There would be scenic 
and scientific resources which they 
might be powerless to protect. Undoubt- 
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edly, even an overlook park would open 
up the area to tourism. But there would 
be no effective way to prevent for long 
the despoiling of the natural wonders by 
a honkytonk of roadside stands and 
motels, or by oil derricks or slag heaps, 
outside the overlook park limit. 

Congress has never yet authorized a 
half park, half recreation area as a sub- 
stitute for an integrated national park. 
Those seeking to foist such a substitute 
on us fail to reckon with the deep meas- 
ure of responsibility which most of us 
feel to our natural heritage. The Moss 
bill seeks to protect and foster the great 
dream embodied in the National Park 
Act. 

As a unified national park, Canyon- 
lands can be intelligently developed for 
tourist and camper purposes, without 
harm to the treasures now locked up 
there. It is proposed to build, at appro- 
priate places, picnic grounds, cottages, 
modern campsites, primitive campsites 
for the more adventurous, a lodge, stores, 
a visitors’ center, an observation build- 
ing, a district headquarters, and other 
essential physical facilities. There 
would also be jeep tours, saddle horse 
rides, and boat tours. Nothing is more 
wondrous than a trip on the Colorado 
River or the Green River, while looking 
upward at the magnificent cliffs and 
spires that tower above the canyon floor. 

The American Automobile Association 
has estimated that last year some 4 mil- 
lion tourists stayed in my State for an 
average of 2.2days. Arizona had 16 mil- 
lion tourists. Nevada had 15.5 million 
who stayed 2.6 days each. Obviously, 
Utah is failing to take advantage of its 
tourist assets. 

Although Canyonlands is relatively in- 
accessible, it is not far from main high- 
ways. To the northeast is the town of 
Moab, and to the southeast is Monticello. 
These are on main, traveled highways. 
The new Interstate Highway U.S. 70, the 
main transcontinental link between Den- 
ver and Los Angeles, will traverse Utah 
within 40 miles of the northern border of 
the park. Millions of dollars will be 
spent in access roads to open up the 
park. It has been estimated that an out- 
lay of $15 million for such roads will 
open up this treasure toman. It is now 
locked up to all but a hardy few. 

The tourist trade is already of key im- 
portance to Utah, since it brings in per- 
haps $100 million annually—about $100 
per capita. There is ample opportunity 
for Utah to prosper further. The secret 
of expanded tourism is the unique, the 
different, the wonderful. Canyonlands 
is all of these. It could attract perhaps 
half a million tourists annually, within a 
very few years. Eventualy, it could at- 
tract millions, each year, as tourism con- 
tinues to expand. It is worth far more 
to Utah, in economic terms alone, than 
any small amount of mineral wealth 
which possibly might be foregone in or- 
der to protect its great heritage. 

Secretary Udall, after secing Canyon- 
lands, described the area as one which 
may be of worldwide significance. The 
day may well come, with the growth of 
living standards abroad, when this and 
other U.S. scenic wonders will attract 
tourists from abroad by the thousands. 
In a world of gold-outflow prob- 
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lems, wisdom would dictate the preserva- 
tion of our scenic wonders for the en- 
joyment of all people, through the 
decades. 

Where the great rivers join in eastern 
Utah, to form the surging Colorado, 
which plunges then through Cataract 
Canyon in its rush to the sea, lies this 
unique area, which defies adequate de- 
scription for color, geologic wonder, and 
heroic view. For centuries it has lain 
almost unnoticed; but with awareness of 
the coming tide of Americans seeking 
outdoor beauty, we now should open it, 
make it ready for use, and preserve it to 
future generations, unimpaired as a sce- 
ca scientific, and recreational national 
park. 


MINNESOTA PEACE CORPS 
VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
today the Foreign Relations Committee 
acted favorably on the proposal to ex- 
tend the Peace Corps, and also acted 
favorably on the proposal to enlarge the 
scope of the activities of the Peace Corps, 
by means of the amendment to extend 
the life of the Peace Corps and to in- 
crease the authorization for it. 

Mr. President, as an American, I am 
immensely proud of what two of our 
youngest Government agencies have ac- 
complished in their first year of life. I 
am referring to the U.S. Disarmament 
and Arms Control Agency and to the 
Peace Corps, which celebrated its first 
birthday on March 1. Together, these 
two organizations can make a unique 
contribution to world peace and to the 
success of U.S. foreign policy. The Dis- 
armament Agency, under the able lead- 
ership of Mr. William Foster, has made 
significant contributions to our country's 
negotiating position at the forthcoming 
Geneva disarmament conference. A 
number of important research projects 
are either underway or in the planning 
stage. Disarmament, however, is a sub- 
ject which has to be threshed out vir- 
tually in private. Our disarmament 
officials and their staffs do not seek pub- 
licity, nor indeed could they operate ef- 
ficiently in the glare of publicity. Al- 
though their work affects the vital 
interests of the people, they cannot ex- 
pect public recognition or acclaim. 

The Peace Corps, too, neither seeks 

nor gets headlines at home. Neverthe- 
less, it is making a real impact on the 
12 countries which have accepted Peace 
Corps volunteers. Each of these coun- 
tries wants more volunteers, and it wants 
them for projects more important than 
leaf raking. 
In fact, the Peace Corps has in the 
space of 1 year created a reservoir of 
good will and unsatisfied demand in the 
underdeveloped countries. This demand 
for the services of talented but repre- 
sentative Americans is the best answer 
I know for those who once sneered at the 
very idea of the Peace Corps, who called 
it kid stuff and a refuge for beatniks. 

As an example of the high-minded 
dedication of our Peace Corps volun- 
teers, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrcorp 
a@ letter from a young Peace Corps leader 
now serving in the Philippines, His 
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name is David Ziegenhagen, and he hap- 
pens to come from my own State of 
Minnesota. He writes that four other 
Minnesota volunteers are serving on the 
Philippine island of Panay. His letter 
is completely unsolicited; and I am 
therefore all the more happy to share it 
with my colleagues, for I believe it shows 
what our young Americans can accom- 
plish when they work with a sense of 
mission among the people of foreign 
lands. 

Note what these volunteers have done. 
They have studied the difficult languages 
of their area. They have brought a new 
spirit to the cultural climate around 
them. They are participating in the 
life of their communities. They do not 
lord it over the Filipinos; but, instead, 
they try to learn from the people around 
them. They realize that their para- 
mount task is the creation of mutual 
understanding. And they can do this 
without PX’s and automobiles, without 
isolating themselves in American 
ghettos. 

In short, Mr. President, I think this 
letter shows that the Peace Corps has 
become an essential arm of our foreign 
policy. It is doing what it was intended 
to do. All of us are indebted to these 
young volunteers. All of us will gain 
when they come home to add their ex- 
perience and practical idealism to the 
mainstream of American life. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PEACE CORPS, 
Pavia, Hoido, Philippines, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1962. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR HUMPHREY: When we met 
in Washington late last August, our Min- 
nesota volunteers were just beginning 
training for the Philippine project of the 
Peace Corps. I thought you would be in- 
terested in hearing about a few of the many 
events which have filled our lives since that 
time. 

Training for the Philippine project in- 
cluded 4 weeks at the Peace Corps field train- 
ing center in Puerto Rico, 10 weeks at Penn- 
sylvania State University, and 5 weeks at 
the University of the Philippines College of 
Agriculture. We received intensive training 
in Tagalog and Hiligaynon, the two main 
languages spoken in the area to which we 
have been assigned. Another important 
course was an introduction to Philippine 
culture, taught by Filipinos and Americans 
who have spent considerable time in the 
Philippines. Since we were to be educa- 
tional aids, working with Philippine teachers 
in rural elementary schools, we concen- 
trated on a linguistic analysis of both Eng- 
lish and Filipino languages and on methods 
of teaching science through the use of nat- 
ural materials gathered locally. 

No amount of study is sufficient to 
thoroughly familiarize a person with another 
culture, so by the time we arrived in the 
Philippines, although we had received very 
adequate training, we were perhaps just 
ready to begin learning about the Filipinos. 
We knew enough about the culture to feel 
at ease from the moment we arrived, and 
this, I believe, should be the objective of any 
Peace Corps training program. 

As educational aids our principal com- 
mitment is to the elementary schools of 
the Philippines. This job alone presents 
tremendous challenges and opportunities, 
and volunteers can be found working in all 
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grades and in nearly all subjects. Even in 
the short time we have been at work very 
real gains have been realized in helping 
the Filipinos to work with its language 
problems. Volunteers are working with 
Philippine teachers in the classroom and also 
conducting special study classes for the 
teachers themselves. Many Philippine stu- 
dents are gaining a new appreciation for 
their environment through the science 
classes, where Peace Corps volunteers are 
teaching and demonstrating general science 
concepts with the aid of materlals gathered 
locally. Another important result of both 
science and English classes is the release of 
creativity among the students. Many 
teachers and school officials have told us 
that our presence has encouraged the stu- 
dents to think more independently and 
creatively, rather than to rely on rote 
memorization as was the case in the past. 

The project potentially could have a tre- 
mendous effect on the educational system of 
the Philippines, updating and revitalizing 
the work done by the Thomasites—the 
American volunteers who gave the modern 
school system its start just after the turn 
of the century. These people are still re- 
membered and are often referred to by name 
in many of the communities in which we 
are working. We hope that our contribu- 
tions will be as valuable and as lasting. 

Our work as educational aids extends be- 
yond the schools and encompasses a wide 
variety of activities which might be termed 
community education or community aid. 
The volunteers bring many interests and 
abilities into the communities and the range 
of potential contributions is unlimited. Al- 
ready there have been a few notable accom- 
plishments. One woman invented a loom 
and a method for weaving a new material 
from a part of the sugarcane plant which 
has always been discarded. One of the men 
has worked out totally new furniture de- 
signs using local materials, and at least one 
local furniture maker has adopted the plans 
and found his business booming. Another 
girl gets up at 5 o’clock each morning to mix 
dried milk for a community which never be- 
fore realized the benefits derived from drink- 
ing milk. 

In many communities volunteers have 
found that they can show the people how 
to use equipment which was previously 
made available through various technical aid 
programs. Several community libraries have 
been started by volunteers, and in nearly 
every community the Peace Corps volun- 
teers’ home has become the reading and in- 
formation center. 

But all these activities only mention what 
we hope to be able to give to the Philippines. 
If the Peace Corps were only a giving or- 
ganization, it would certainly fall short of 
its goals. Mutual understanding, of course, 
is the essential ingredient, and I believe we 
have accomplished much in this area. By 
living at the same level as the Philippine 
teachers, by learning the local language, by 
dedicated work in the schools and communi- 
ties, and by demonstrating a sincere interest 
in learning about and understanding the 
Philippine people, the Peace Corps volunteers 
have laid a firm foundation for a deeper re- 
lationship between the Philippine and Amer- 
ican people. We tell the Filipinos that what 
we learn about their country and their out- 
look will result in a greater understanding of 
the Philippines when the volunteers return 
home. We tell them that we hope to learn 
as much or more than we give and that 
mutual understanding will be the most im- 
portant result of the Peace Corps presence 
in the Philippines. I become more and more 
convinced of the truth of this each day. 
If the accomplishments of the first 2 months 
here in the Philippines are any indication, 
the potential effect of the Peace Corps on 
future foreign relations is much greater than 
most of us imagined. 
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Strangely enough, as my Peace Corps ex- 
perience deepens and as I become’ more and 
more enthusiastic about the potential of the 
Peace Corps, I find it increasingly difficult 
to look back and explain to someone why 
I originally volunteered for the Peace Corps 
1 year ago. As each day passes I discover 
several more reasons why I should have 
volunteered, and usually an explanation of 
my reasons for yolunteering turns into an 
explanation of why there should be a Peace 
Corps. This indicates to me that the Peace 
Corps is the dynamic, precedent-shattering 
organization which we all hoped it would be. 
I am very proud to be a part of it. 

One of my duties as volunteer leader in 
the provinces of Iloilo and Antique is to 
supervise and coordinate the activities of the 
32 volunteers located in this area. This in 
itself is a very challenging job and one which 
I believe is important to the success of the 
project here. By carrying ideas from one 
Peace Corps household to another and by 
keeping the volunteers informed about the 
progress of the entire project, we are able to 
achieve much better direction and job satis- 
faction on the individual level. 

One of the volunteers in my area is Bob 
Hoyle, from Minneapolis. He and his com- 
panion, Mike Menster, from Ohio, are prob- 
ably the outstanding Peace Corps team on 
the island of Panay. Bob is finding tremen- 
dous challenges in his community and he 
has been quite successful in using his role 
of Peace Corps volunteer to meet them. 
I'm certain he would appreciate hearing 
from you when it is convenient for you. 

Best wishes from the Minnesota volun- 
teers on Panay—Bob Hoyle, Jan Karon, of 
Duluth, Sue Thompson, of Moorhead, and 
myself. For your information, Bob is living 
in Dumangas, Iloilo; Jan is in Sibalom, 
Antique; and Sue is in Alimodian, Iloilo. 

Sincerely, 
Davip ZIEGENHAGEN. 


THE SINO-SOVIET SPLIT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
signs of mounting disarray in the Soviet 
empire are adding up to a fundamental 
change in the world balance of power. 
In the 9 years since the death of Stalin, 
peaceful coexistence between Commu- 
nist China and Soviet Russia has be- 
come increasingly difficult to maintain. 
In the last few weeks we have seen evi- 
dence of a real crisis in Sino-Soviet re- 
lations. In the face of this split, many 
hundreds of man-hours have gone into 
working out a strategy for the West. 
But to this day we have no clear idea of 
how to make the Sino-Soviet split work 
out to our advantage. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that a Sino-Soviet split could be to our 
advantage. If the split occurs, the cen- 
tralized Soviet empire might never be 
the same again. The results would be 
far more serious than those of the Stalin- 
Tito break of the late 1940’s. Already 
Moscow is on the defensive in the Com- 
munist camp. 

With the defection or outright hostil- 
ity of China, the cohesiveness of the 
Communist bloc would be broken, per- 
haps forever. 

But other factors should deter us from 
taking sides in the dispute, from trying 
to influence it directly, or from counting 
our chickens before they hatch. For 
some time I have said that there can be 
no workable international disarmament 
agreement without the participation of 
Communist China. I still hold to this 
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position. I recognize, however, the ex- 
treme difficulty of getting Communist 
China to sit down at the same table 
with its Soviet rivals, let alone with the 
West. Neither side would be willing to 
expose internal Communist differences 
to Western eyes. Even if the Soviet 
Union were willing to sign a disarma- 
ment or nuclear test-ban agreement, the 
Chinese Communists would hardly fol- 
low suit—for this would be capitulat- 
ing to Khrushchev’s doctrine of peace- 
ful coexistence with the West, at the 
expense of Communist revolutionary 
strivings. On the other hand, Chinese 
intransigence might impel Khrushchev 
to reach an understanding with the West, 
so as to leave his hands free to deal with 
China and factional divisions within the 
Communist movement. 

Mr. President, the Soviet position in 
this dispute with China is clearly the 
more rational one. Although I am not 
taking sides, I see certain merits in the 
Soviet arguments, This is because the 
Soviet Union is arguing from the point 
of view of a relatively affluent society, of 
a society which has a stake in the pres- 
ent and a stake in the future. Like us, 
the most rational leaders of Soviet Rus- 
sia would not like to see their hard-won 
economic gains thrown away by the neo- 
Trotskyite doctrine of world revolution. 

The Russians appear to recognize the 
facts of nuclear warfare; namely, that it 
would set mankind back a hundred 
years or more. The Chinese do not 
recognize the full destructive implica- 
tions of nuclear warfare; or if they do, 
they think that China will rise un- 
harmed from the ashes of destruction. 
Khrushchev seems to believe that the 
Communists can win votes, that they can 
come to power through evolutionary or 
parliamentary channels. 

I could cite many more examples of the 
Sino-Soviet rift, which now has grown 
too serious to be papered over by com- 
promise resolutions. The split is now 
so deep that the only apparent outcome 
is the surrender or defeat of one side or 
the other. Neither side is disposed to 
surrender. In fact, Russia has appar- 
ently made little headway in getting 
other Communist parties to line up 
solidly against the Chinese, and the 
Chinese themselves are fiercely resisting 
the economic and other pressures im- 
posed upon them by the Russians. 

With the crisis building up to the 
breaking point, I was glad to note the 
cover article in the March 26 issue of 
Newsweek, which contains one of the 
best summaries and analyses of the Sino- 
Soviet split that I have seen. Researcher 
Fay Willey and Senior Editor Eldon 
Griffiths have done a fine job in bring- 
ing this important story to the attention 
of the American public. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
orp the article entitled “Moscow and 
Peiping: How Wide the Split?” 

Let me say, further, that the recom- 
mendations under the heading “Policy 
for the West,” deserve the most careful 
study by our policymakers. It would be 
tragic if a division of any magnitude oc- 
curred and found us unprepared for the 
consequences. In every aspect of this 
complicated and baffling situation, we 
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must keep American interests steadily 
in mind. Above all, we must give neither 
communism, in general, nor the Chinese 
Communists, in particular, an oppor- 
tunity to speak for the non-European 
world. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the full text of 
Dr. Brzezinski's article published in the 
March 26 issue of the New Republic. 
His views and recommendations deserve 
the widest circulation. He does not pre- 
scribe pat solutions to complex problems; 
rather, his recommendations are clearly 
designed to turn the complexities of 
interbloc relationships to our benefit 
and, consequently, to the benefit of the 
free world. Mr. Brzezinski’s formula for 
an active, dynamic policy of peaceful 
engagement should be studied and, if 
possible, should be implemented by our 
responsible officials. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Moscow AND PEIPING: How WIDE THE SPLIT? 


(For years the United States has tended 
to tackle the cold war from a position of 
psychological disadvantage. The divisions 
of the Western alliance have been accepted 
as inevitable; those of the Communist world 
often have been ignored. 

(Today, a profound change is taking place 
in each of the great power blocs. While 
the Western Powers are pulling closer to- 
gether, the two biggest Communist powers 
are visibly pulling apart. 

(The polarization of Communist China 
and Communist Russia is a fact of profound 
importance to every American. It could 
transform the worldwide balance of power. 
The full dimensions of the rift still are 
shrouded in mystery. Yet it already has 
fragmented the Eurasian monolith of Joseph 
Stalin's day and crumbled the Communist 
Party's once-bright certitude that its 
eventual triumph is assured. 

(How deep is the split between China and 
Russia—and how long will it last? In this 
special report, Newsweek probes the origins 
of the Sino-Soviet feud, evaluates its sig- 
nificance, and projects some of its conse- 
quences for U.S. policy.) 

As the Geneva Conference on Disarmament 
got underway last week, there were empty 
chairs at the table—the chairs reserved for 
France. The French were boycotting the 
Conference because it was too big. This 
was not the only rift in the West. The 
United States and Britain had their differ- 
ences, too. 

Once again, it seemed, the Western allies 
were meeting the Communists in a state 
of disarray. Opposite them sat Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko and 
delegates from four Communist European 
nations. Not a ripple of difference disturbed 
their unity. 

Then, two things happened. A news report 
from Tirana, the capital of Albania, said 
that Communist China, Russia’s strongest 
ally, would soon explode its first nuclear 
bomb in a Tibetan desert. There was no 
confirmation of the Albanian report, but 
diplomats in Geneva were quick to note that 
Gromyko greeted it with a cold and sullen 
silence. Then, as the delegates read the 
Russian’s opening statement, they noticed a 
conspicuous omission. For the first time, the 
Soviet Union made no request to include 
Red China in the Conference. 

Taken together, these two subtle points 
were an acknowledgment—in diplomatic 
terms—that the Communist camp is by no 
means so united as it looks. On the con- 
trary, the Soviet Union seemed relieved that 
its Chinese allies were not at the Geneva 
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parley. For the two biggest nations of the 
Communist bloc no longer are friends, but 
rivals. 

Outwardly, the Russians and Chinese still 
loudly proclaim that their unity is inde- 
structible. But all such protestations have 
the sound of a record stuck in a groove. 
The big new fact is that where once the writ 
of the Kremlin extended from the Elbe to 
the Mekong, today it has little authority 
beyond the eastern frontiers of the Soviet 
Union, And where less than 6 years ago, 
the Communists could boast that 1 billion 
people—a third of mankind—were members 
of the Socialist camp, today 700 million 
Chinese, and millions more in Asiatic parties, 
take orders from a Chinese Government that 
denounces Nikita S. Khrushchev. 


BARRAGE OF INSULTS 


The buildup of tensions between the 
Russian and Chinese parties has convinced 
some Western observers that there soon may 
be an overt rupture. Those who think so 
point to the increasing barrage of official in- 
sults, exchanged in public, by leading mem- 
bers of both parties. Last week, for ex- 
ample, Anastas I. Mikoyan announced in 
Armenia that the Soviet Union’s plans for 
disarmament had been attacked by “left- 
wing theoreticians.” This is the standard 
Soviet euphemism for the Red Chinese. 

Mikoyan's attack was only part of a con- 
certed ideological offensive now being mount- 
ed by the Russians against the Peiping re- 
gime. Opening his speech before the recent 
party plenum in Moscow, Khrushchev—with- 
out naming them—ridiculed the Chinese for 
believing that communism is “a table set 
with empty plates, around which sit high- 
minded and fully equal peoples.” Ivan 
Spiridonov, head of the Leningrad party, went 
even further: “To misuse the principles of 
communism in planning a great leap for- 
ward is subjectivism and idealism, which 
make failure inevitable.” 

The formal Chinese reply to these Soviet 
strictures is likely to be given at the up- 
coming opening of the Chinese Parliament. 
But its main lines already have been made 
apparent, Nei-bu Hsiao-hsi, a Chinese party 
news sheet, recently called the leaders of 
Russia cowardly deyils and revisionists. 
Ching Pao, a Chinese Communist mouth- 
piece in the colony of Hong Kong, described 

ev as “an opportunist decked out 
in earth satellites, a man of small deeds, 
more stupid than Chiang Kai-shek.” On a 
more authoritative level, the Chinese leaders 
still prefer to wrap up their attacks on 
their allies in the same indirect language the 
Soviets use. But Western demonologists, who 
spend their lives poring over the texts 
of Communist pronunciamentos, have been 
struck by a theme that increasingly seems to 
dominate Chinese propaganda Its key word 
is “self-reliance,” and the argument that 
goes with it is that the great Chinese people 
have no need of their faltering allies. 

“If certain countries will not give China 
nuclear weapons,” said Chou En-lai in a re- 
cent speech, “we will accomplish our own 
breakthrough.” 

Determined to go their own way, the 
Chinese have openly broken with their Rus- 
sian allies in many key areas of the cold 
war. Two specific examples: 


India 


“You have only to shout across the moun- 
tains and we shall be by your side,” Khru- 
shchey told Nehru in 1955. Since then, the 
Chinese Communists have attacked India's 
northern province of Ladakh. Moscow re- 
sponded to New Delhi's appeal for help with. 
16 helicopters and 8 planes. Moscow,“ 
says an Indian official, “is on our side.” 


Latin America 


‘The Chinese first began moving into Latin 
America by grace of the Soviet Union. Hav- 
ing an embassy only in Cuba, they were 
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forced to operate through the missions the 
Soviets maintain in the other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. The Russians described the 
Chinese as friendly Socialist competitors. 
All that was soon to change. 

By 1960, the Chinese were rivaling the 
Russians in their overall propaganda effort— 
exchanging more delegations (52 Latin dele- 
gations visited China in 1960, compared with 
20 to Russia), and openly maintaining that 
Mao’s path to socialism was better adapted 
to Latin America than that of the Soviets. 
Last year, the Soviets withdrew the diploma- 
tic facilities they had granted their allies. 
Not one Chinese delegation was able to visit 
Latin America in 1961. 

Closer to home, the Chinese and Russians 
attack one another’s policies over their radio 
stations—Peking beaming Russian-language 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union which con- 
demn peaceful coexistence; Moscow advising 
the Chinese—in its Mandarin-language 
broadcasts—that their communes will not 
work. Sino-Soviet trade is also running 
down fast. The total was down 25 percent 
last year, and today Soviet exports of ma- 
chinery are being diverted to the European 
satellites and even to the neutralist coun- 
tries (e.g., India). Meanwhile, the hungry 
Chinese have turned to the West for help. 
They have bought 2.5 million tons of grain 
from Canada, 2.2 million from Australia, 
and last week, they were angling for 6 mil- 
lion tons of U.S. wheat and barley over the 
next 3 years. 

The effect of the Sino-Soviet feud on 
worldwide Communist diplomacy has been 
equally conspicuous. Soviet and Chinese 
diplomats cold shoulder one another at re- 
ceptions, support opposing factions of local 
Communist parties, frequently lobby against 
each other’s policies with remarks like “the 
Chinese are fanatics” and “you can’t trust 
these Russians. They're Europeans, you 
know.” 

Such remarks prove the existence of a 
Sino-Soviet rivalry that is far older than 
communism—the animosity of the Slav for 
the Mongol, of the Asian for the European. 
In part, these antagonisms are a product of 
geopolitics, The eastern half of the Soviet 
Union is a vast empty land, teeming with 
untapped resources; China’s population, 
which will pass the 1 billion mark by 1980, 
is bursting out of its own frontiers. Asked 
what he thought about the Chinese pres- 
sure on Siberia, a young Russian in a Mos- 
cow cafe said angrily last week: “The Chi- 
nese must keep out.” A Red army veteran 
added: “The East is our second front.” 


IMPORTANCE OF IDEOLOGY 


In themselves, such differences between 
Communist states need not make any dif- 
ference to the overall solidarity of the bloc. 
The Western alliance, too, encompasses deep- 
seated differences between Japanese and 
American, Canadian and Turk. What makes 
the Sino-Soviet rupture deeper is the dif- 
ference between the two main Communist 
Parties over the philosophical cement that 
is supposed to hold them together. That 
cement is ideology—the basic adhesive of all 
Communist societies. 

The importance of ideology to the Com- 
munist is little understood in America. Yet 
it is vastly more important than was Hitler's 
“Mein Kampf” to the Nazis. Ideology is the 
taproot of the Communist system; it inspires 
every Communist policy and commands 
every Communist action. Once let the Com- 
munist world split over its doctrines, and 
the consequences can be as bitter as were 
those that followed Martin Luther's breach 
with the Roman Catholic Church, 

The heart of Marxist-Leninist ideology is 
the claim that the Communists have dis- 
covered the science of history. This means— 
in Communist eyes—that it is possible to 
define the exact balance of world forces at 
any given point in time. Armed with this 
clairyoyance, the Communist can diagnose 
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the scientifically correct approach that needs 
to be applied to hasten history along to the 
ends imagined by Karl Marx, 

Few things haye generated more friction 
between the Russians and the Chinese than 
this question of definitions, on which, says 
Nikita Khrushchey “everything depends.” 
Unfortunately for Khrushchev, his view and 
that of the Chinese are worlds and decades 
apart, To the Chinese, the mid-20th cen- 
tury is “an epoch of wars and revolutions.” 
World communism must therefore press on 
with the destruction of imperialism—by 
force. Khrushchev, however, defines the 
present era as “an epoch of the transition 
to socialism.” Wars are therefore unnec- 
essary because the economic advance of the 
Soviet Union will inexorably swing support 
away from capitalism. 

From these widely differing interpreta- 
tions of “scientific communism” the Chinese 
and Russians have drawn a variety of contra- 
dictory conclusions: 

Can communism be achieved without 
violence? 

EKuRUSHCHEV. Yes: These [nuclear] bombs 
will not distinguish between Communists 
and non-Communists. 

Mao. No. On the debris of [war], we shall 
build a new civilization a thousand times 
higher than the old. 

Are material incentives indispensable? 

KHRUSHCHEV. Yes. You cannot build 
communism while offering only machines 
and nonferrous metals. 

Mao. No. [The only way] is revolutionary 
struggle. 

Should Communists support “bourgeois 
parties”? 

EHRUSHCHEV. Yes—when it suits their 
purpose. A proletarian people’s state (can 
be set up) in parliamentary form.” 

Mao. No. A group of nationalist states 
under the administration of national bour- 
geoisie has emerged in Afro-Asia. These na- 
tions must undergo another serious struggle 
before the tasks of anti-imperialism are 
fulfilled. 

ORIGINS OF THE RIFT 


The origins of these ideological differences 
are embedded in the facts of Communist his- 
tory. China is the only country—outside 
Russia—where the local Communist Party 
seized power under its own steam. In East- 
ern Europe, communism was carried forward 
on the tank treads of the Red army, but, in 
China, the Communist victory was a unique- 
ly Chinese affair. It was won by a Chinese 
peasant army under the command of a 
vigorous Chinese revolutionary who had 
never been to Moscow and who owed little, 
if anything, to Russia. 

Mao Tse-tung is often described as a 
“Stalinist.” In fact, he had little love for 
Stalin, who, during the 1920's advised the 
Chinese Communists to join forces with the 
Moscow-trained Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang 
took the opportunity to decimate the Com- 
munists and later drove them from their base 
in the south to the northern province of 
Shensi. There they built up the power 
which led to final victory. 

Once Mao had won, the Russians wel- 
comed him to Moscow and signed a treaty of 
friendship. But Stalin never accepted the 
upstart Chinese as an equal“; to the last, 
he thought of China as a satellite, not a 
partner. While Stalin lived, Mao did not 
dispute the primacy of the Soviet Union, 
whose support he urgently needed during the 
Korean war. But when Stalin died, and the 
Soviet Government was incapacitated by the 
jarring struggle for power among Malenkov, 
Beria, Bulganin, and Khrushchev, the Chi- 
nese pressed their claim that Mao is the 
“greatest contemporary theoretician of 
Marxism-Leninism.” $ 

The high point of Peiping’s ideological 
ascendancy came in 1956. Khrushchev had 
just made his first onslaught against Stalin 
and his attack set off a series of upheavals 
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that shook the Communist world. Poland 
under Gomulka began moving away from 
Soviet control. The Hungarians revolted— 
and had to be suppressed by Soviet tanks. 
Immediately, the Chinese moved onto the 
European stage in the role of mediators— 
between the Russians and their restive satel- 
lites. After Chou En-lai toured the capitals 
of Eastern Europe early in 1957, no one 
could mistake the fact that it was the Chi- 
nese who had helped Khrushchev to restore 
the tattered fabric of the Soviet empire. 

Thereafter, the two giants began to move 
apart. Determined to industrialize China 
in a single generation, the Chinese leaders 
imposed Draconian controls on their people. 
They adapted Stalinism because only through 
compulsion could Mao extort the sacrifices 
that would be needed to achieve his great 
leap forward. The Soviet Union, simulta- 
neously, was moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. Having committed himself to catch up 
with the United States, Khrushchev quickly 
recognized that the ecientists and managers 
on whom he depended to run an increasingly 
sophisticated economy no longer would rest 
content with shabby homes, a workhouse 
diet, and the rigid obscurantism of a Stalin- 
ist bureaucracy. Khrushchev therefore be- 
gan to dismantle Stalinism. 

It was precisely this dismantling process 
that brought the rift between Khrushchev 
and Mao to the point of an open break. For 
Khrushchev’s sweeping revisions of Com- 
munist orthodoxy conflicted with the basic 
necessities of Red China's advance. Khru- 
shchev gave orders that the transition to 
communism (1) must be gradual, (2) must 
be achieved not merely through idealistic 
fervor but through better living standards, 
and (3) must permit each country in the 
Socialist camp to advance at its own pace. 
The Chinese were horriged. 

Simultaneously, Khrushchev revised the 
standard Stalinist line in Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. Having moved the Soviet Union into the 
era of nuclear missiles, he understood—as 
the Chinese did not—the awesome facts of 
atomic war. -Khrushchev's reaction was to 
seek a truce with the West—not out of any 
retreat from his belief that communism 
eventually will rule the world, but because 
he was now convinced that the Soviet Union 
could win by economic means. 

To the Chinese, this was sheer heresy. For 
Khrushchev's brand of peaceful coexistence— 
dramatized by his trip to see President Eisen- 
hower at Camp David—meant that Russia 
was more concerned with negotiating with 
the West than with helping the Chinese to 
recapture Formosa and liberate southeast 
Asia. China’s fears were borne out when 
Russia refused to supply the fuel for Chi- 
nese fighters, that sought to master Chiang 
Kai-shek's air force over Quemoy and Matsu. 
The Communist air force lost. 

On the 90th anniversary of Lenin’s birth, 
the Chinese brought their ideological anx- 
ieties into the open. In a series of five 
formal statements they condemned peaceful 
coexistence as illusory and proclaimed in its 
place Mao’s doctrine of rising in revolution 
and smashing the imperialist yoke. Khru- 
shchev’s sharpest reply—which finally set 
the seal on the Sino-Soviet split—was de- 
livered at last year's 22d Congress of the Com- 
munist Party. As the delegates listened to 
his all-out attack on Stalin, Molotov, and 
Enver Hoxha of Albania, it soon became ap- 
parent that in the twisted language of Com- 
munist disputation he was really attacking 
Red China. The Chinese, said Khrushchev, 
are “hopeless dogmatists who, having learned 
by rote the general formula about imperial- 
ism, stubbornly turn away from life, They 
have become a brake and a ballast.” 

PUBLIC DISPUTE 

When China’s Chou En-lai rose in the 
Kremlin hall to answer Khrushchev's 
charges, any lingering pretense that the 
Communist bloc was still “united” was 
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cast out-the window. For Chou split with 
Khrushchev all the way along the line. 
Where the Russian had denounced Stalin, 
the Chinese praised him—and went out 
of his way to lay a wreath on the old man’s 
tomb. Where Khrushchev had spoken 
openly of a possible reconciliation with the 
United States, Chou denounced America as 
“the most vicious enemy of peace.” Chou 
reserved the bitterest part of his speech 
for Khrushchev’s attack on Albania. “To 
bare a dispute between fraternal countries,” 
he said, “can only gladden the hearts of 
our enemies.” And with that the Chinese 
delegation flew home to Peiping. 

Since then, the ideological rift between 
Peiping and Moscow has steadily grown 
wider. When Khrushchev broke relations 
with Albania, China praised Hoxha as “our 
glorious friend” and signed a treaty of 
economic cooperation for 1962. Thus en- 
couraged, the Albanian Communists moved 
under the Chinese wing, and from this pro- 
tected position, charged Moscow with “‘anti- 
Marxist revisionism, no better than Tito’s.” 
Ever since, it has been virtually impossible 
for Chinese and Russian Communists to 
meet without attacking each other’s doc- 
trines. Some recent examples: 

At a meeting of the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions, Khrushchev announced that those 
who do not understand the principle of 
coexistence should clear their brains.” The 
Chinese delegation therefore issued a 
separate statement that insisted on “un- 
remitting struggle” against American 
imperialism. 

In Stockholm, for the recent World Peace 
Council meeting, the Russians asked sup- 
port for Khrushchev’s disarmament pro- 
posals. The Chinese announced it was 
wrong to “beg for peace from the im- 
perialists.”" 

In Cairo, where the Association of Afro- 
Asian Writers held its congress last month, 
the Chinese delegation taunted the Russians 
with such questions as: “Are you for peace 
or for African independence?” A Russian 
delegate shot back: You are “distorting our 
stand.” 

Such is the evidence—and the etiology— 
of the Sino-Soviet rift. But for the West 
this remains only a part of the story. What 
matters more is to evaluate its significance, 
and to project, if possible, the likely effects 
of Sino-Soviet differences on Communist— 
and free-world—policies, 

As yet it is hard to guess how wide the 
gulf may yawn. The tensions building up 
between the two party leaders have led 
some observers, mainly in Washington, to 
conclude that a break is a “50-50 possibility” 
within the year. One nagging crisis that 
could bring this about is the war in South 
Vietnam, where the United States is now 
committed to destroying the Communist 
Viet Cong. As most U.S. experts see it, 
America has both the power and the deter- 
mination to crush the Viet Cong guerrillas; 
the Viets will therefore face a desperate 
decision: Either to accept defeat, or to ap- 
ply to their sponsor, Ho Chi Minh of North 
Vietnam, for more men and equipment. 
Ho is thought unlikely to accept the risks 
of openly opposing the United States in 
South Vietnam without first getting a com- 
mitment from his Big Brother in Peking. 
And the Chinese, though chanting loudly 
about “hurling U.S. imperialism into the 
sea,” are unlikely to get involved in a 
struggle with the United States without first 
ascertaining the attitude of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is this “reverse domino effect” as one 
Western strategist described it, that may 
well confront the Soviet Union with an 
agonizing dilemma. Khrushchev would be 
caught between his desire to negotiate a 
détente with the West (so as to reduce the 
burdens on Russia), and his ideological ob- 
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ligation, as a Communist, to go to the aid 
of a revolutionary movement backed up by 
his principal ally. In the past, as in Laos, 
Khrushchey has ed to counsel re- 
straint—without making any hard and fast 
choice. In the case of Vietnam, neither 
President Kennedy nor Chairman Mao will 
let him stay on the fence. 

The United States is apt to say: “If you 
want peace with the West, hold back your 
allies in Vietnam.” 

Mao is apt to say: “If you do not help in 
Vietnam, we can only assume that a détente 
with capitalism is more important to Russia 
than the solidarity of the Communist move- 
ment.” 

What would happen if Khrushchev “let 
down” his Communist friends? 

There are many who believe that this 
would be the signal for Mao to denounce 
Khrushchey as a “traitor to the Commu- 
nist camp” and break off relations. 


POLICY FOR THE WEST 


Such a break, if it came, would be similar 
to the parting of the ways with Tito: A 
bitter ideological conflict, while government- 
to-government relations were continued. On 
the surface this could mean an enormous 
gain for the West. But it would be a mis- 
take to expect, as some Congressmen have 
suggested, that this would quickly lead to 
the “defeat of communism.” “A true split 
between the Soviets and the Chinese Com- 
munists,” says one U.S. expert, will be 
nothing for the free world to rejoice about. 
At least for the short haul the world would 
almost certainly be a more dangerous place 
to live in.” 

The Soviets, this man argues, would be 
“bending over backward” to prove to the 
Chinese that they are not selling out to the 
West. To prove this, they must be tougher, 
not softer. The Chinese, too, would be 
increasingly intransigent—if only to prove 
that they are the true inheritors of revolu- 
tionary zeal. 

Over the long haul, however, the split, if 
it becomes permanent, could give the West 
a decisive advantage. Divided, commu- 
nism may not fall, but it could be far easier 
to handle. U.S. experts are therefore study- 
ing—in Washington, at the Harvard Russian 
Research Center, and at the Rand Corp.— 
how best the United States can respond to 
the Sino-Soviet split, in order both to ex- 
tend it, and simultaneously to reduce the 
risk of war. Prominent among these experts 
is a sharp-spoken young professor named 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, director of the Re- 
search Institute on Communist Affairs at 
Columbia University. Brzezinski, whose 
ideas have impressed Washington's top pol- 
icymakers, offers his recommendations in 
the current issue of the New Republic. He 
suggests the West should respond to the 
differences within the Communist world by 
a policy of differentiated amity and hostil- 
ity. Some main points of this policy: 

1. The West should fraternize with the 
Soviet leaders. 

“Good-will visits of heads of State,” 
Brzezinski argues, “can contribute to fur- 
ther differences within the Communist 
world, so long as they do not lead to sub- 
stantive concessions on our part.” 

2. The United States should at present 
continue to ostracize Communist China. 

“American isolation of China is desirable,” 
Brzezinski says, because “intense Chinese 
Communist hostility to America feeds back 
into the Sino-Soviet relationship and strains 
it.“ U.S. efforts to establish contacts with 
the Chinese could have the opposite effect— 
“inducing the Soviets to compete with us 
for Chinese favor, thus making the Soviets 
more militant.” 

3. The United States should recognize the 
Republic of Mongolia. 

“Mongolia [was] established by the Soviets 
at the direct expense of the Chinese. Rec- 
ognition of Mongolia by the United States as 
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a form of accommodation with Russia would 
inevitably aggravate the Sino-Soviet rela- 
tionship.” 

4. The United States should discourage 
Western pressure on the Albanians. 

“It would be a bad precedent indeed,” 
writes Brzezinski, “if the assertion of inde- 
pendence from Moscow by any Communist 
regime were to be followed immediately by 
the fall of that regime. This would inhibit 
further breaking up of the Soviet bloc.” 

The main point of this policy of differen- 
tiated amity and hostility is that the West 
should offer the various countries of the 
Communist world viable alternatives to bloc 
loyalty. Western statesmen should there- 
fore “discuss publicly the problems with 
which the Communist societies contend—be 
it with agriculture or with their youth or 
with their political institutions—and should 
offer constructive suggestions for improve- 
ment.“ Such suggestions would stimulate 
great interest particularly among the youth, 
and would have the effect of destroying the 
greatest domestic asset which the Commu- 
nist leaders enjoy—namely, that since they 
have a complete monopoly on policymaking 
opposition to them, in effect, means opposi- 
tion to social devclopment and economic 
growth.” 

Whether the Western alliance, which does 
not lack for divisions of its own, can apply 
such a complex policy is open to serious 
doubt. Any efforts by the United States to 
exacerbate the rift between Russia and China 
might achieve just the opposite—driving the 
two parties to heal their differences. Yet 
even if bloc solidarity can be preserved, the 
national and ideological differences of the 
two great Communist Parties seem certain 
to persist, For in releasing Russian desires 


to live as well as the West while discarding + 


the Maoist concept that revolutionary ardor 
can conquer the world in an age of nuclear 
weapons, Nikita Khrushchey has destroyed, 
irrevocably, the unified bloc of Stalin's day. 

That is perhaps Khrushchev's greatest 
service—not to communism but to the West- 
ern World. That, too, is the real significance 
of the Sino-Soviet rift. 


[From the New Republic, Mar. 26, 1962] 


A POLICY OF PEACEFUL ENGAGEMENT—-How WE 
CAN PROFIT FROM COMMUNIST DISUNITY 
(By Zbigniew Brzezinski) 

The purpose of containment was to pre- 
vent Soviet expansion; the purpose of lib- 
eration was to roll back Communist fron- 
tiers. These policies have ceased to be rele- 
vant. Both were based on the premise that 
there is a united Soviet bloc. In the sixties, 
however, the unity of the Communist camp 
is strained by the increasingly open Sino- 
Soviet dispute. In recent days the Poles 
have taken the unprecedented step of re- 
publishing a secret speech delivered by Luigi 
Longo in December, 1960, in Moscow, during 
which Longo charged the Chinese with 
slanderous attacks on Khrushchev; and Sus- 
lov, writing in Kommunist, has labeled sup- 
port for the Albanians as “alien to the spirit 
of Leninism.”’ The escalation of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute is evident. 

From a defense point of view, one can per- 
haps still speak of a bloc in the sense that 
an attack by the imperialist enemy on any 
one member of the bloc would provoke ul- 
timately a reaction from the others. But 
offensively, it is no longer a bloc. Rather, 
there are two constellations within it: the 
Soviet Union and the East European states, - 
and the Chinese-Albanian alinement—sup- 
ported on some issues by the North Koreans 
and North Vietnamese, although these last 
two parties prefer to maintain a neutral 
position insofar as the Sino-Soviet breach 
is concerned. 

From the standpoint of Western policy, it 
is dangerous to assume that the internal 
conflicts of the Communist world will neces- 
sarily lead to a relaxation in international 
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tensions, The short-range consequence of 
a Sino-Soviet split might be to intensify 
Soviet tendencies to unilateral, go-it-alone 
behavior. If an open split takes place it will 
presumably involve mutual accusations, and 
the Soviets will be charged by the Chinese 
with excessive moderation. The split will 
produce factional struggles in most of the 
Communist Parties, and the Soviet leader- 
ship may find it necessary to demonstrate 
its revolutionary primacy by adopting a 
more rigid and violent policy toward the 
West. Indeed, it could be argued that as 
long as the two parties are linked by a rela- 
tionship of divergent unity, the Chinese 
articulate more radical policies than those 
that they actually pursue, and the Soviets 
more moderate ones, in order to influence 
each other. A split might produce, at least 
in its immediate wake, greater Soviet mili- 
tance and, conversely, greater Chinese mod- 
eration. The short-range consequence could 
thus be an intensification of world tensions. 
Nonetheless, the long-range consequences of 
a split are bound to be advantageous to the 
West, and might break the backbone of 
international communism and shatter its 
sense of inevitable triumph. 

Secondly, it is always important to remem- 
ber that Soviet inclination to placate Wash- 
ington rather than Peiping is very much de- 
pendent on the Soviet assessment of the 
existing balance of forces, particularly of the 
American capacity to deal punishing blows 
to the Soviet Union in case of war. If the 
recent Soviet nuclear tests were to give the 
Soviet Union relative invulnerability from 
an American nuclear strike, it is quite likely 
that the Soviet leadership would be very 
much tempted to adopt a more aggressive 
policy toward the West, thereby closing the 
breach with the Chinese. Thus a situation 
of relative invulnerability from an Ameri- 
can attack, with America still more or less 
vulnerable to Soviet missiles, would be a 
most unstable one. It would give the Soviet 
leadership every reason to favor more mili- 
tant policies in hope of reunifying interna- 
tional communism. 

It follows from the preceding that it would 
be hazardous to make concessions to Khru- 
shchey on the assumption that he is to be 
preferred to other, possibly more militant 
Communist leaders. The paradox of the 
present situation is that concessions to Khru- 
shchey weaken his argument with Mao by 
seemingly proving Mao’s proposition that 
the West will yield if pushed hard enough. 
If the West had not been firm with Khru- 
shchey in the past, it would have weakened 
his arguments and would have provided him 
with no impetus for risking an open break 
‘with the more militant Communists. As 
long as we remain credibly committed to 
fighting the Soviet Union whenever the So- 
viet Union attacks our vital interests, we 
give the Soviet leaders the survival-induce- 
ment to take chances even with Communist 
unity. 

The Soviet leadership would prefer to have 
both Communist unity and peaceful vic- 
tories. Our policy of firmness forces it to 
choose between the two, and, indeed, it may 
result in denying both objectives to it. Ac- 
8 it is essential that firmness, and 

to take even a higher degree 
5 . should continue to characterize 
Western policy. 

It is also misleading to assume that Khru- 
shchev’s fall from power would result in his 
being replaced by a Stalinist successor. The 
changes that have taken place in Russia 
since Stalin’s death are very profound and 
Stalinism as a form of government is most 
unlikely to return. Indeed, Khrushchev, the 
innovator who had broken with Stalinism, 
is himself increasingly being challenged by 
a younger group of leaders who are begin- 
ning to view him as a man still tarnished 
with the Stalinist past. These younger 
leaders are not “Western-type liberals” in 
any sense ot those words. They do, however, 
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want a rational, efficient, highly centralized 
and modern Soviet system, which can mo- 
bilize popular support and initiative from 
below without yielding to it 2 of 
authority and policymaking. leaders 
come from a post-Stalinist Baines Rae and 
it is among them that a struggle for succes- 
sion is likely to to take place if Khruschev 
suddenly dies or is removed. 

Furthermore, his removal at this time 


` would probably be followed by a most de- 


bilitating struggle for power, given Soviet 
domestic dilemmas as well as the existing 
problems within international communism. 
In fact, these could come together and could 
result in bitter clashes, with many Commu- 
nist parties from the outside participating 
for the first time in the internal resolution 
of Soviet politics. Soviet foreign policy 
would remain paralyzed for a long period, 
while the long-range consequences of such a 
struggle could be of far-reaching significance 
and could perhaps involve profound changes 
in the nature of that system. 

In view of all this, it is very important 
that the policies we adopt toward the Soviet 
Union and the bloc encourage neither exces- 
sive militancy, nor optimism on the part of 
the various Communist leaderships, nor 
through excessive rigidity and hostility re- 
verse some of the desirable trends already 
noted, both within the bloc and the Soviet 
Union itself. Since the Communist world 
has become very differentiated, it is extreme- 
ly. important that Western responses also 
differentiate between the various Communist 
countries. The policy of differentiated amity 
and hostility must have as its purpose to 
consolidate differences within the Commu- 
nist world, to promote those trends which 
we view as desirable, and to discourage those 
which are dangerous to us. Specifically, I 
would recommend the following: 

1. While maintaining firmness and yield- 
ing nowhere to Soviet pressure, it is desirable 
at present to adopt a policy of fraterniza- 
tion on the basis of firmness with the Soviet 
leaders. Exchanges of personal visits, com- 
mon appearances on television, at some point 
even good-will visits of heads of state, can 
all contribute to further differences within 
the Communist world, so long as they do not 
lead to substantive concessions on our part. 
Indeed, so long as the West is firm in not 
yielding to Communist pressure, there is no 
reason why the West could not be the initi- 
ator of such contacts and exchanges. The 
option of whether to accept such invita- 
tions would be up to the Soviets, who would 
then be torn by conflicting desires. Frus- 
trated by our unwillingness to yield, but 
unwilling to take risKs because of the conse- 
quences of a war, the Soviet leadership 
might be tempted to accept such contacts in 
the hope of eventually wearing down West- 
ern determination. This calculation has to 
be considered and weighed seriously, but on 
the whole the advantages of such under- 
takings might well outweigh the disadvan- 
tages, provided that Western leadership suc- 
ceeds in communicating to their own people 
the necessity both of firmness and of limited 
fraternization. In the meantime, the more 
militant Communist elites would be out- 
raged by such Soviet-American contacts and 
this would further aggravate their relations 
with Moscow. - 

2. The application of the policy of differen- 
tiated amity and hostility to China would 
involve, in the present phase at least, the 
continued ostracism of the Chinese. Amer- 
ican isolation of China is desirable as long 
as the Chinese continue their bitter ideo- 
logical quarrel with the Soviets within the 
framework of pro forma unity. Intense 
Chinese Communist hostility to America 
feeds back into the Sino-Soviet relationship 
and strains it. The American willingness 
to repel by force Chinese aggression in 
Quemoy and Matsu in 1958, undertaken 
against Soviet advice, or at least without 
Soviet support, had the effect of shaking 
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Chinese confidence in the utility of their 
alliance with the Soviets. At this stage it 
would be idle to try to establish contacts 
with the Chinese or to undertake economic 
relations with them. Initiatives of this sort 
could even have the effect of inducing the 
Soviets to compete with us for Chinese favor, 
thus making the Soviets more militant. 
Such initiatives would amount to rewarding 
the militants and punishing the moderates 
in the Communist world movement. More 
specific steps could involve informal urgings 
to the Indians to request Soviet arbitration 
of the Chinese-Indian frontier dispute, 
which would inevitably embarrass all the 
Communist parties concerned. 

If an open Sino-Soviet split does take 
place, then sometime later it might be ad- 
visable for the United States to consider 
adopting a two-China policy. It is likely 
that such initiatives would be rebuffed by 
the Chinese. But if the Sino-Soviet split 
were to involve mutual accusations of heresy, 
it is possible that Moscow might be more 
sympathetic to such initiatives. Any am- 
bivalence in the Soviet reaction to our two. 
China policy would further aggravate Sino- 
Soviet conflicts. In addition, at such a point 
it might be advisable to encourage our allies 
to trade more with the Chinese in order to 
break down the Soviet isolation of the Chi- 
nese and to make the Chinese less suscepti- 
ble to Soviet economic pressure. But even 
here it would be important to avoid the 
impression of rewarding the militants within 
the Communist movement. It is to be re- 
membered that at such a juncture the Soviet 
leadership would be under enormous pres- 
sure to redeem its revolutionary standing, 
and hence it will be imperative that we not 
give the Soviets cause to rush ahead with 
risky actions. 

3. It is desirable for the United States to 
recognize Mongolia and to undertake official 
relations with it. The Soviet Union has been 
pledged to bring Mongolia into the interna- 
tional community, while the Chinese have 
shown a considerable lack of interest in this 
particular undertaking. Mongolia is a Soviet 
satellite, established by the Soviets some 40 
years ago at the direct expense of the Chi- 
nese, and the increasing sense of Mongolian 
nationalism involves potential territorial 
claims against China, where many Mon- 
golians reside. 

Recognition of Mongolia by the United 
States as a form of accommodation with 
Russia would inevitably aggravate the Sino- 
Soviet relationship. It is to be noted that 
the American-Soviet arrangement in the 
United Nations, whereby Mongolia was ad- 
mitted in return for a Soviet commitment not 
to veto Mauritania must already have strained 
Soviet-Chinese relations, since the conse- 
quence of this arrangement was that the 
United States gained some 20-odd French- 
speaking African votes against the admission 
of Red China. In effect, “objectively speak- 
ing,” to use a Marxist category, the Soviet 
Union was collaborating with the United 
States in preventing the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations. A United 
States recognition of Mongolia would have 
a similar effect on Chinese national interests. 

4. The United States should discourage any 
pressure on Albania from its Yugoslav and 
Greek neighbors, particularly efforts to over- 
throw the existing Albanian regime or to 
partition the country, It would be a bad 
precedent indeed if the assertion of inde- 
pendence from Moscow by any Communist 
regime, even an extremely anti-Western one, 
were to be followed immediately by the fall 
of that regime. This would inhibit further 
breaking up of the Soviet bloc, which is not 
in our interest. As things now stand, it 
might even be desirable to encourage some 
Western countries to aid the Albanian 
regime. 

5. Nuclear weapons should not be given 
to the West German Army, since this pro- 
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vides Eastern European Communists with an 
extremely useful emotional argument for 
tightening links with the Soviet Union. 
Given the historical legacy of the Second 
World War, the West Germans should realize 
that it is incumbent upon them to mini- 
mize East European fears. The acquisition 
of nuclear weapons by the West German 
Army would intensify such fears, thereby 
consolidating bloc unity. 

6. The Poles and the Czechs should be re- 
assured about frontiers. Here, too, the West 
Germans could make a useful contribution 
by accepting existing territorial arrange- 
ments. The West Germans must realize by 
now that German reunification is not pos- 
sible unless there is a substantial change 
in the relationship of East Europe and the 
Soviet Union. The days when the East Ger- 
man question could be resolved in isolation 
from that of East Europe are gone forever. 
Hence, whatever contributes to closer ties 
between East Europe and the Soviet Union 
contributes to the perpetuation of the divi- 
sion of Germany. Anything which weakens 
these ties brings unification closer. Western 
acceptance of the existing territorial ar- 
rangements would make Polish and Czech 
national security less dependent on the So- 
viet army. 

7. Given the magnetic attraction which 
West European development has for East 
Europe, it would be useful to offer East Eu- 
ropean countries Western European and U.S. 
aid for their economic development, based 
on the principle of closer European socio- 
economic ties. Such offers could stress that 
the existing socio-economic division of Eu- 
rope (leaving political matters aside) is un- 
necessary and harmful to the interests of 
the peoples, and that the West is willing to 
aid Eastern Europe so as to close the gap 
between our respective standards of living. 
Such offers would generate a great deal of 
popular sympathy and might even be wel- 
come in some of the Communist elites, pro- 
vided they were voiced without political over- 
tones. They would certainly be viewed with 
suspicion by the Soviet Union, and they 
would be bound to provoke an outraged Chi- 
nese reaction. If accepted, they would con- 
tribute to the further differentiation of the 
Communist world. If rejected, they would 
again increase East European hostility to 
Russia, since most East Europeans would 
assume that Russia was responsible for the 
rejection. Such offers would also create in- 
creased popular pressure on the local Com- 
munist elites for improving living standards, 
and would presumably lead to louder de- 
mands for Soviet help in development. 
Either the refusal or the acceptance of our 
offer would be desirable from the standpoint 
of the West, since it would have the effect 
of either tying a part of the Communist bloc 
to the West, of of increasing the divisive 
forces already at work within it, An initia- 
tive of this sort would indicate directly the 
West’s peaceful intentions in East Europe, 
an area of great Communist vulnerability. 

8. The West, and particularly the United 
States, must increasingly address itself to 
the ideological and social problems which 
the Communist societies are facing. In dis- 
cussing the future, the Communists never 
hesitate to offer prescriptions and guides to 
action. Today, the Communists world is 
facing a mounting ideological debate with 
many Communists engaging in sincere self- 
doubt and criticism. The dilemma which 
many of them face, however, is that there 
appears to be no alternative to their existing 
socio-economic and political system. The 
West should join in this dialog. Western 
statesmen in their speeches, which increas- 
ingly penetrate the Iron Curtain, should 
not hesitate to discuss the problems with 
which the Communist societies contend—be 
they with agriculture or with their youth or 
with their political institutions—and should 
offer not only criticisms but constructive 
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ons for improvement. These sug- 
gestions could stress the compatibility of 
socialism and pluralism, of national owner- 
ship and personal freedom, and should try 
to stimulate a dialog concerning the fu- 
ture development of Communist societies. 

The West has tended to abdicate discus- 
sion of the future to the Communists, and 
merely to restrict itself to negative criti- 
cisms of current Communist reality. 

Authoritative statements by Western lead- 
ers, including the President of the United 
States, on the future development of Com- 
munist societies, would obviously be rejected 
by the Communist leaders as interference 
in their domestic affairs, but this rejection 
in itself would be a reflection of their sense 
of insecurity and of their fear of an open 
dialogue with the West. It would stimulate 
great interest among the youth, and might 
have the effect of destroying the greatest 
domestic asset which the Communist leaders 
now enjoy—namely, that since they have a 
complete monopoly on policymaking and 
on all sources of policy information, opposi- 
tion to them, in effect, means opposition to 
social development and economic growth. 
An opponent of the Communist regime is 
normally without an alternative. To be 
against communism is to be against every- 
thing and to stand for nothing. By open- 
ing up such a dialogue, the West could 
change this. 

The foregoing recommendations would 
allow the West peacefully to promote and 
exploit some of the major new trends within 
the Communist bloc. The policy of peace- 
ful engagement requires both firmness, based 
on American power, and elasticity, derived 
from an understanding of the changing sit- 
uation in the Communist world. Some left- 
wing critics of American policy would aban- 
don the element of power. The rightwing 
abjures elasticity. An effective policy re- 
quires both. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KEATING obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me ask whether the Senator from New 
York is about to address himself to the 
unfinished business, or is he about to 
speak in regard to another matter? 

Mr. KEATING. In regard to another 
matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 


PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC GOALS 
UNREALISTIC 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, our 
free economy is a most amazing phe- 
nomenon. Today, it is strong and vi- 
brant. Over the years it has provided 
our country with greater abundance and 
prosperity than any other economic sys- 
tem ever devised. 

We know from the great farm crisis 
behind the Iron Curtain and from the 
lack of consumer goods in that so-called 
workers paradise that our competitive 
economy is a great blessing. However, 
one of the most difficult things about a 
free economy is that, because everything 
is not planned and directed by the state, 
it is difficult to predict just how our 
economy will behave at any given time. 

As all of us know, we tend to go 
through periodic adjustments, which in 
recent years have become increasingly 
more mild. While we must do every- 
thing possible to avoid recessions as well 
as periods of overrapid boom, I doubt 
that we can ever expect to eliminate 
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them altogether. This is one of the costs 
of freedom. That is to say, there are 
certain things which are not predictable 
if men are allowed to do what they want 
to do and live in the way that suits them 
best. Freedom is not predictable, be- 
cause freemen and their behavior are 
not necessarily constant. 

Mr. President I should like to discuss 
today a serious situation regarding the 
performance of our economy which mer- 
its greater attention than it has re- 
cently received. The President in his 
Economic Report to the Congress this 
year made a number of strong and, I 
believe, overoptimistic predictions about 
the progress of our economy in 1962. He 
stated that our gross national product 
would reach a rate between $565 and 
$570 billion in the first 6 months of 1962. 
His economic report of January 22, 1962, 
says: 

In the first half of 1962, we may therefore 
expect vigorous expansion in production and 
incomes, with GNP increasing to a range of 
$565 to $570 billion in the second quarter, 
employment continuing to rise, and the un- 
employment rate falling further. 


In 1961, our gross national product was 
$521.3 billion, so this is a terrific increase. 

We are now receiving the data on the 
performance of our economy for the 
early weeks of this year. It is clear from 
the figures thus far available that our 
economy isnot advancing with the rapid- 
ity which the President so boldly antici- 
pated in January. 

The opening weeks of 1962 have been 
characterized by a slight economic slow- 
down, which is not unusual in the early 
part of the year, but which will certainly 
not have a favorable effect on our econ- 
omy, and more specifically on our gross 
national product. 

Recent statistics show that business 
buying has not been growing as rapidly 
as the administration estimated. Indus- 
trial production has not increased at as 
fast a pace as it did in the comparable 
period of the 1958-59 economic upsurge. 
Similarly, the housing market has not 
improved as dramatically as had been 
hoped. Only limited gains have been re- 
corded in heavy machinery, plant, and 
equipment spending. 

Federal spending, too, has not grown 
as quickly as it did in fiscal 1961, during 
the early weeks of the fiscal year. 

With regard to our international bal- 
ance of payments, imports are rising 
while exports are slipping. Retail sales 
have also shown only limited improve- 
ment. A recent news story on retail sales 
by Myron Kandel of the New York Times 
says: 

The present level of the Nation’s retail 
sales—up, but not much, from last year’s 
figures—has left many retailers and economic 
analysts disappointed but not depressed. 


Finally, unemployment, the most im- 
portant human economic indicator, has 
remained remarkably steady in recent 
months. Our unemployment rate is now 
5.6 percent. This indicates slight, but 
not marked, improvement. This rigidity 
in the number of jobless Americans is a 
cause for deep concern. It will take a lot 
of doing to bring our unemployment rate 
back into line. At present, there is un- 
fortunately little evidence that we are 
making sufficient headway. 
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Mr. President, it appears that we are 
up against a new kind of gap, an eco- 
nomic gap between prediction and per- 
formance. We all want our economy to 
grow and prosper, and should support 
measures which will help it to do so 
within the context of our competitive 
enterprise system. But a fact is a fact. 
I believe it is extremely unwise and 
misleading to set economic goals that 
are so high that they are not likely to 
be attained. 

Several weeks ago Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther H. Hodges said that our 
economy would hit at least a $560 bil- 
lion gross national product in the second 
quarter of 1962. This is $5 to $10 billion 
short of what the President predicted. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp at this point an article 
from this morning’s New York Times in 
which Secretary Hodges is quoted again 
to the effect that the administration's 
1962 economic goals are not likely to be 
attained. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Economy Is Founp BELOW ESTIMATE—HODGES 
PLACES TOTAL OUTPUT UNDER BUDGET FORE- 
CAST 


Wasnincron, March 27.—Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther H. Hodges said today consumer 
spending had picked up but the economy was 
operating below the level predicted in Presi- 
dent Kennedy's budget message. 

This may mean a deficit in the 1963 ad- 
ministration budget. 

Mr. Kennedy proposed spending $92,537 
million in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
He estimated record revenues of $93 billion 
and a $463 million surplus in fiscal year 1963. 

Mr. Hodges told a news conference the 
gross national product—the value of all 
goods and services—would fall below the 
projected annual rate of $553,500 million 
predicted by Mr. Kennedy for the first 3 
months of 1962. He said it would reach 
about $550 billion for the first quarter. 


DROP NOT SERIOUS 


However, he said, the drop is “not enough 
to be disturbing.” 

Mr. Hodges sald it was unlikely the eco- 
nomy would hit the $565 to $570 billion 
level forecast for the second quarter. 

In estimating revenues for fiscal year 1963, 
Mr. Kennedy predicted a gross national prod- 
uct for $570 billion for 1962. Administration 
sources now say the likely figure for 1962 will 
be $565 billion. This would mean about $1 
billion less revenues than was predicted for 
the year. 

“I think, generally speaking,” Mr. Hodges 
said, “the pattern of consumer spending, 
about which we have worried in the past 
few months, has gotten a little brighter.” 

He said 1 income was at record 
levels and auto deliveries were 25 percent 
higher than a year ago. 

Con mal action is expected to trim 
the President's budget. The House Appro- 
priations Committee has already cut 8290 
million from five money bills. 

However, the President yesterday proposed 
a new public works program that would add 
$350 million to spending. A tax revision bill 
awaiting a House vote would trim another 
$350 million from revenues. 

Administration officials place their hopes 
for a balanced budget on increased consumer 
spending and a rise in capital investments 
by business. 

Mr, Hodges also said the United States 
would probably reject any official request 
by either Communist China or North Korea 
for U.S. wheat and barley. 
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Last Friday, Mr. Hodges announced re- 
jection of an American exporter’s request for 
a license to ship $400 million worth of grain 
to those two Asian countries. 

Asked if the license would have been 
granted had it come from official Chinese or 
Korean sources, he said: 

“I couldn’t answer you positively. My own 
feeling as of now is that we would probably 
turn it down.” 

Mr. Hodges announced that the Commerce 
Department planned to open a permanent 
trade center in Frankfurt, West Germany. 
No date was given for the opening. A similar 
center was opened in London last June. 
Another is scheduled for opening in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, May 8. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary Hodges has had a hard time ex- 
plaining this divergence. There appears 
to be a great deal of uncertainty within 
administration circles as to how our 
economy is doing and whether or not 
we are living up to the goals set by the 
President. 

There is entirely too much second 
guessing going on. It is not healthy for 
our economy to be operating on specula- 
tion by the President of the United 
States. Businessmen frequently make 
their purchases on the basis of how our 
economy is doing. Investments in new 
products, new homes, and new machin- 
ery are keyed to their assessment of how 
our economy is doing. It must be rec- 
ognized that sensitive psychological fac- 
tors have a lot to do with the perform- 
ance of our economy. This is true to a 
limited extent of consumer buying pat- 
terns, 

Even though our economy is doing 
quite well at the present time, the fact 
that we are considerably behind the Pres- 
ident’s goals could make some business- 
men and consumers decide against in- 
vestments which they should actually 
make. This would be most unfortunate. 
We must deal in facts, not in predictions. 

Mr. President, while our economy ap- 
pears to be doing well, there are some 
who seriously believe that we could be 
in for a mild readjustment this year. 
As an example, a bulletin by the Indus- 
trial Union Department of AFL-CIO 
says: 

Despite the optimistic predictions of the 
administration’s economic advisers, the pos- 
sibility of a new inventory recession later 
this year cannot be lightly dismissed. Such 
a recession—starting with today’s high job- 
less rate—could be devastating. 


Further on this subject, Forbes mag- 
azine, in a recent comment on the econ- 
omy, noted that the so-called forward 
indicators which generally give an ad- 
vance indication as to how our economy 
will do, are, to put it in their words, 
“acting a little queasy.” 

I read again: 

When President Kennedy sent his annual 
Economic Report to Congress in January, he 
lined up firmly with the optimists, project- 
ing a 10-percent gain in gross national prod- 
uct for 1962 (to an annual rate of $570 bil- 
lion) and a $600 billion GNP by 1963. 

Last month, however, many of the opti- 
mists were having second thoughts. In Jan- 
uary, the latest month for which detailed 
figures were available, the recovery had defi- 
nitely faltered. Such key measures as in- 
dustrial production, retail sales and personal 
income were all down from their highs of 
the previous 6 months. But what was most 
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discouraging was that the famous “forward 
indicators”"—the statistical measures that 
are supposed to tell where the economy is go- 
ing rather than where it has been—were 
acting a little queasy. 

Looking at the forward indicators, one of 
the United States most eminent statistical 
economists, Leonard Lempert, concluded 
that the current resurgence may not last as 
long as most businessmen had hoped. Said 
Lempert, who runs a private service that 
analyzes economic indicators: “I think that 
there is a good chance that the forward indi- 
cators have already peaked out. In fact the 
chances are 7 in 10 that the economy will 
hit its actual peak sometime this year.” 
Lempert was especially concerned by the fact 
that the majority of the economic pacesetters 
were below their highs of the past 6 months, 


Mr. President, this technique of 
“goalsmanship,” if I may call it that, on 
the part of the new administration is a 
brandnew departure. President Eisen- 
hower did not follow this procedure. He 
deliberately declined to set annual goals, 
because he recognized that there would 
be serious consequences if we fell short 
of what he had predicted. 

Mr. President, the new administra- 
tion should take careful note of the dis- 
crepancy between promises and per- 
formance to which I have referred. I 
strongly urge that the President aban- 
don his overheavy reliance upon eco- 
nomic predictions. Our economy does 
not operate on wishful thinking. It op- 
erates on the bases of investment, jobs, 
wages, consumer buying, and on the 
basis of hard work. These things can- 
not be fully predicted in a free economy. 

There is a real danger in “goalsman- 
ship,” that is, building up expectations 
that are too optimistic. If we fall short 
of the President’s goals in the early 
months of 1962, there is always the pos- 
sibility that some sort of a business panic 
could be brought about by this fact 
alone. People are more sophisticated 
than this, but still we must tread lightly 
on the serious facts of economic life. 

Mr. President, there is one further 
aspect of “goalsmanship” that is worthy 
of our attention. If our economy does 
not live up to the President’s goals be- 
cause these goals are too high, this will 
also mean that the Federal budget will 
undoubtedly be out of balance for fiscal 
1963—July 1, 1962—June 30, 1963. Sec- 
retary Hodges hinted at this in the ar- 
ticle above from the New York Times. 
On January 21, shortly after the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal 1963 budget was announced, 
I stated that I was very skeptical that it 
would balance. 

Recently, there has been considerable 
evidence that the relatively small sur- 
plus which the President predicted is 
slipping away like sand in a windstorm. 
The President’s $500 million surplus was 
predicated on several assumptions. First, 
that Federal revenues would be $93 bil- 
lion and gross national production 
would be $570 billion, which many ex- 
perts feel is too optimistic; second, that 
Congress would increase first-class postal 
rates, which is by no means a certainty; 
third, that tax revenues would be based 
strictly on existing tax schedules, which 
eliminates the possibility that if the 
Congress passes new tax legislation, 
there may be a resulting net decline in 
Federal revenues. All three assump- 
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tions are shaky. Furthermore, the 
budget does not take into account the 
possibility of a drop in tax receipts be- 
cause of anticipated administrative ac- 
tion to liberalize certain depreciation al- 
lowances, as was done recently in the 
case of textiles. 

The President’s balanced budget does 
not seem to me to be balanced as far 
as the accountants and statisticians are 
concerned; although it may be balanced 
for the newspapers. This is a very seri- 
ous matter. With today’s complicated 
world economic situation, the soundness 
of the almighty dollar is of “A No, 1” 
priority. We cannot afford unbalanced 
Federal budgets in prosperous times, for 
we cannot risk the concomitant pos- 
sibility that this would bring about in- 
flation here at home. 

Today, the financing of our Federal 
Government is not just a matter of do- 
mestic concern. Unwise economic poli- 
cies and unfavorable developments at 
home have time and again resulted in an 
almost spontaneous outflow of gold from 
the United States to Europe. 

We must not be narrowminded about 
budget balancing. We must recognize 
that when times are bad, the Federal 
Government can and should stimulate 
economic activity by means of a certain 
amount of deficit financing. But, this 
makes it absolutely vital that when times 
are good, we make up for these deficits. 

Mr. President, let us have less wish- 
ful thinking on matters of such grave 
importance to our Nation as the level 
of national production and the condi- 
tion of our Federal budget. This eco- 
nomic whistling in the dark is too 
dangerous for my money, and for every- 
one else’s too; and we should place more 
reliance on what has been done and what 
we can do to improve the situation than 
upon these overoptimistic predictions. 


RESOLUTION—ASHFORD ATOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Cattaraugus County, N.Y., Board of Su- 
pervisors recently expressed its interest 
and enthusiasm in the future progress 
of the Ashford atomic development site, 
with the hope that this site will become 
an important facility in the atomic pro- 
gram of New York State and the Nation. 

The residents of this county favor this 
site, which they believe will add to the 
development of this area, provide sub- 
stantial employment and economic as- 
sistance, and serve the best interests of 
the area. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
resolution be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 113 
Resolutions expressing interest of Cattarau- 
gus County in the Ashford atomic develop- 
ment program 

Whereas there has been established in the 
State of New York an office of atomic devel- 
opment; and 

Whereas a site for atomic development has 
been established in the town of Ashford, 
Cattaraugus County, N. X.; and 

Whereas the development of the Ashford 
site will add very materially to the develop- 
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ment of the area and will provide substan- 
tial amounts of employment and economic 
assistance to Cattaraugus County; and 

Whereas the future development of the 
Ashford atomic development site will sub- 
stantially serve the best interests of the peo- 
ple of Cattaraugus County: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Cattaraugus County 
Board of Supervisors does hereby express 
its interest and enthusiasm in the future 
progress of the development of the Ashford 
atomic development site; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Cattaraugus County 
Board of Supervisors does hereby express its 
desire to be helpful and to extend every rea- 
sonable effort and assistance to the develop- 
ment of the Ashford site program, with the 
hope that this site will become an important 
facility in the atomic program of the State 
of New York and the United States of Amer- 
ica; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board for- 
ward certified copies of this resolution to 
Gov. Nelson E. Rockefeller, to the director of 
the Office of Atomic Development of the 
State of New York, to the U.S. Office of 
Atomic Development in Washington, D.C., to 
Senator Pierce, to Assemblyman Moriarty, to 
Representative Goodell, and to Senators 
Javits and Keating. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 10526) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to address the Senate on the pend- 

“ing bill, H.R. 10526, the appropriation 
bill for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, Executive Office of the 
President, and certain independent 
agencies for fiscal year 1963. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will yield with 
the understanding that I shall not lose 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Virginia knows that some of our col- 
leagues wished to be notified when the 
Senator started his speech, so I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
for that purpose without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
authorized me to present a statement 
in regard to the pending bill. I there- 
fore wish to present to the Senate, and 
for the permanent RECORD, a brief sum- 
mary of what is in the bill. 
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The agencies covered by this bill have 
the responsibility of administering a 
total of nearly $15 billion of budgeted 
items. More than $9.4 billion of these 
items, however, are fixed and permanent 
indefinite appropriations which are not 
carried in the bill. The 1963 estimates 
in this category total $9.431 billion. Of 
this amount, $9.3 billion is for interest 
on the public debt, an increase of $400 
million over the 1962 estimate. 

The bill which is recommended to the 
Senate provides total appropriations of 
$5,526,558,000. This amount is an in- 
crease of $64,887,000 over the House al- 
lowance, $213,700,000 over the appropri- 
ations for 1962 and $48,828,000 under 
the estimates for 1963. 

I repeat that statement. The amount 
is nearly $50 million under the estimates 
for 1963. 

Increases over the House figures were 
approved by the committee on the basis 
of what it regarded as convincing tes- 
timony presented by competent depart- 
mental witnesses in support of their re- 
quests and in the belief that failure to 
appropriate the additional funds would 
seriously impair the capabilities of the 
agencies to perform their missions ef- 
fectively and economically. 

TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Appropriations totaling $983,135,000 
are recommended in the accompanying 
bill for the regular annual requirements 
of the Treasury Department for fiscal 
year 1963. This is a decrease of $23.2 
million in the estimates and an increase 
of $30.3 million over the House bill. The 
amount recommended is $53.9 million 
more than the 1962 allowance. 

A large part of the increase mentioned 
was applied to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. The committee recom- 
mended an appropriation of $492 mil- 
lion for salaries and expenses. As is 
stated in the report, the committee rec- 
ommended a $17 million program in- 
crease over the House bill, consisting of 
$12 million in additional funds included 
in the bill by the committee and $5 mil- 
lion already in the House bill. This 
latter sum had been approved by the 
House for transfer to the Social Secu- 
rity Administration for reimbursement of 
costs of issuing taxpayer account num- 
bers. It was the committee's belief, 
however, that these cost estimates were 
not yet firm and that reimbursement 
should not be made this year, although 
the $5 million was retained in the bill. 
This additional $17 million will provide 
for 2,034 average positions over the 
House allowance of 1,697 average posi- 
tions, for a total increase of 3,731 aver- 
age positions for 1963 over fiscal year 
1962. 

For emphasis I wish to repeat that 
figure. The bill we are recommending to 
the Senate carries funds for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for 3,731 aver- 
age positions more in fiscal year 1963 
than were provided in fiscal year 1962. 
The additional cost of the 2,034 average 
positions is calculated at $14,921,000, 
and the difference of $2,079,000 will be 
available for career development grade 
changes, equipment improvement, train- 
ing, and other maintenance expenses. 
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Testimony presented at the hearings 
amply supported, in the opinion of the 
committee, the request for restoration of 
these funds. The House had based its 
reduction on the premise that utiliza- 
tion of high-speed automatic data 
processing equipment should permit the 
Service to handle a greatly increased 
workload with fewer personnel. The re- 
verse is true, according to information 
supplied at the hearings, when it was 
indicated that automatic data process- 
ing will increase—not decrease—staffing 
requirements due to the vast quantity of 
information processed by the machines 
which, in turn, will require more audit- 
ing and enforcement personnel. 

Another major increase was contained 
in the Coast Guard appropriation for 
“Acquisition, construction, and improve- 
ments.” The committee recommended 
an increase of $14 million over the House 
allowance of $25 million. The House 
bill had virtually eliminated the vessel 
replacement program while supporting 
completely the aviation program. It was 
the committee’s judgment, however, that 
Coast Guard witnesses factually docu- 
mented the agency’s request for restora- 
tion of funds for the vessel replacement 
program and the committee recom- 
mends the full budget request of $39 
million. 

With respect to the operating expenses 
of the Coast Guard, the committee ap- 
proved an additional $2,500,000 over that 
allowed by the House. These funds were 
appropriated to finance as rapid and 
complete a recovery as possible from the 
effects of the severe storm which dam- 
aged Coast Guard stations, boats, piers, 
and equipment of all types along the 
Atlantic seaboard earlier this month. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the body of the Recor a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Honor- 
able Douglas Dillon, addressed to me as 
chairman of the subcommittee, which 
presents a preliminary assessment of the 
destruction to Coast Guard installations 
and equipment, and indicating that re- 
pair costs may exceed a total of $2.7 
million. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1962. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury-Post 
Office, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ROBERTSON: Along with 
great damage done to privately owned prop- 
erty, the recent March 6-7 severe storm has 
caused extensive damage to Coast Guard 
units along the Atlantic seaboard in the 
Ist, 3d, 5th and "7th Coast Guard Dis- 
tricts and at the receiving center at Cape 
May. These districts include the coastal 
States of Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, and the New England coast. Many 
sections of the coastal areas are still sanded- 
in and flooded, and it will be some time be- 
fore the full extent of the damage done can be 
evaluated. However, it is deemed advisable 
to report, at this time, that preliminary 
estimates indicate that costs of repairing 
damage may exceed a total of $2.7 million. 

While damage has been substantial in the 
Seventh Coast Guard District (Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina), damage was par- 
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ticularly heavy from Oregon Inlet in the 
fifth district northward. The majority of 
coastal stations in this district suffered 
serious sand and water damages to vehicles, 
boats, and heating plants. About one-third 
of the major structures are seriously dam- 
aged or undermined and an equal number 
suffered beach erosion, threatening future 
damage unless controlled. Small buildings, 
docks, and piers are destroyed at about half 
the stations. Telephone land lines suffered 
major damage throughout the areas. Almost 
all stations require extensive clean-up of 
debris and sand, and water in some cases 
is several feet deep in and around buildings. 
Chesapeake light vessel and the Cherokee 
suffered damages to superstructure. 

In the third district, the Indian River 
and Bonds Inlet Lifeboat Stations are con- 
sidered total losses. Other stations suffered 
structural damages, destruction of docks 
and utilities systems, undermining of struc- 
tures, flooding of buildings and basements, 
loss of fuel oil tanks, filling in or erosion of 
boat basins, and miscellaneous other dam- 
age. A total of 13 unmanned lights and 
radio beacons and 17 buoys were lost or 
sufficiently damaged to be considered a total 
loss. Boats at lifeboat stations suffered ex- 
tensive hull damage and damage by sub- 
mergence, and three boats were lost. Elec- 
tronics and communications equipment were 
damaged or lost, while vehicles at lifeboat 
stations were badly damaged by sand and 
salt water. 

Although damage was relatively light along 
the New England coast in the first district, 
the Cape May Receiving Center suffered ex- 
tensive damage from flooding, beach erosion, 
and wind and wave action. Piers were un- 
dermined, roofing and structural damage 
incurred, while two small buildings were 
totally destroyed. Great quantities of sand 
were deposited about the station. 

A recapitulation of current estimates of 
damage, by type of unit, is as follows: 


Structure, vehicles, and buoys.. $2, 262, 100 


Electronic equipment and land 


F 197, 700 

Vessels and boats 230, 750 
Total preliminary esti- 

8 E SE f= 2, 690, 550 


In addition to the damage on the Atlantic 
coast from the March storm, Hurricane Carla 
of last September likewise caused extensive 
damage to Coast Guard facilities. The es- 
timated cost of repairs of such damage is 
$1.2 million, of which $438,000 will be re- 
quired to replace Port O'Connor Lifeboat 
Station, Tex. 

It will be some time before a complete 
assessment can be made of additional fund 
requirements that may be needed to cover 
all of the above storm damage repairs. 
However, it is considered advisable to bring 
the matter to the attention of your com- 
mittee at this time to describe an unusual 
and unforeseen event which has created 
additional demands on the Coast Guard. A 
similar letter is being sent to the chairman 
of the House Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
DovucLas DILLON. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam Presi- 
dent, for “Retired pay,” the committee 
allowed the full budget request of $32.7 
million. This $700,000 increase over the 
House bill was approved as a result of 
testimony that the reduction proposed in 
the House bill would require postpone- 
ment of retirements to which military 
members are eligible pursuant to exist- 
ing law. 

For the “Office of the Secretary,” the 
committee provided $4,540,000, an in- 
crease of $60,000 over the House bill. 
This additional sum will finance five top- 
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level positions, which the Secretary re- 
quested and which the committee felt 
were fully justified in testimony pre- 
sented before it. 

With respect to the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, the committee recommended 
$65,300,000, $700,000 over the House al- 
lowance. This increase will provide for 
100 additional enforcement officers, plus 
funds for 25 additional police-type auto- 
mobiles and related equipment, which 
testimony revealed were necessary to 
provide enforcement coverage at pres- 
ently unmanned or undermanned sea 
and air ports. The committee was ad- 
vised that four of the major enforcement 
problems confronting the Division of In- 
vestigations and Enforcement are the 
smuggling of narcotic drugs and mari- 
huana, the smuggling of watches and 
watch movements, the smuggling of 
diamonds, and the unlawful exporta- 
tion of merchandise to Cuba. There has 
been an increase in the smuggling of all 
drugs with the exception of heroin, where 
there has been a decline. 

For the Secret Service, “Salaries and 
expenses,” the committee has allowed 
$5,650,000, an increase of $850,000 over 
1962 and $350,000 above the House bill. 
This $350,000 will finance the cost of 30 
additional positions, including 25 more 
agents, and will provide for 15 additional 
police-type automobiles, as well as Presi- 
dential travel, supplies, and equipment 
costs. These funds were approved to 
strengthen the agency’s capability to 
curb the increase in counterfeiting and 
to reduce the growing backlog of check 
and bond forgery investigations. 

Other Treasury items included in the 
bill and for which no restoration appeals 
were made appear in the report which is 
before the Senate. 


TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The committee recommended appro- 
priations for the Post Office Department 
totaling $4,528,100,000. This is an in- 
crease of $159.6 million over 1962, $34.5 
million over the House amount, and 
$25,594,000 under the estimates for 1963. 

Regarding the budget request of $247.8 
million for Payment for public services,” 
the committee agreed with the House in 
disallowing this request because of pend- 
ing legislation on the subject. The com- 
mittee in its report did, however, specifi- 
cally reserve the right to consider the 
matter at a later date in the event the 
substantive legislation does not remove 
the responsibility of the Appropriations 
Committees to fix the amount for public 
services. 

For “Research, development, and engi- 
neering,” the committee approved $12 
million, $2 million over the House allow- 
ance. The committee is of the opinion 
that this amount is required to imple- 
ment a sound and well-balanced research 
program to develop new methods and 
equipment for the postal service. 

For “Operations,” the committee ap- 
proved an additional $13.5 million over 
the House allowance of $3.535 billion, to 
provide funds to handle an estimated in- 
crease in mail volume of 3.9 percent. 
The House allowance had been based on 
an increase of only 2.9 percent, but the 
committee felt that this estimate was too 
low. The sum recommended by the com- 
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mittee will thus finance 592,537 average 
positions, an increase of 12,514 over the 
fiscal year 1962 figures, an increase of 
2,817 over the House bill, and a decrease 
of 2,816 in the budget estimate. 

An additional $9 million over the 
House allowance of $590 million for 
“Transportation” was provided in order 
to finance essential transportation re- 
quirements based on a mail volume in- 
crease estimated at 3.9 percent. 

For “Facilities,” the sum of $173 mil- 
lion has been appropriated, an increase 
of $6 million over the House bill, but $4 
million under the budget estimate. 

For “Plant and equipment,” the com- 
mittee recommended an appropriation of 
$120 million, including restoration of $4 
million of the $6 million reduction pro- 
posed in the House bill, which reduction, 
the committee was informed, would 
have been applied against new major 
post office buildings and the replacement 
of a number of the so-called mailsters. 
TITLE INI—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

TITLE IV—FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

The total appropriations recommended 
for titles III and IV of the bill, Execu- 
tive Office 6f the President and funds 
appropriated to the President, amount to 
$12,864,000, $21,000 over that appro- 
priated in 1962 and $77,000 over the 
House bill. 

The latter sum of $77,000 was restored 
by the committee to the Bureau of the 
Budget in approving the full budget re- 
quest of $5,677,000. This restoration 
does not provide funds for the hiring of 
additional personnel, but simply permits 
the Bureau to maintain its present em- 
ployment level, which would not have 
been possible under the House allowance. 

Amounts appropriated for other items 
in title III of the bill, Executive Office 
of the President; Title IV: Funds appro- 
priated to the President; and Title V: In- 
dependent agencies, including the Tax 
Court of the United States, are detailed 
in the committee report which is before 
the Senate. 

Madam President, I thank the mem- 
bers of the Treasury and Post Office 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the 
very valuable aid that they gave in pre- 
paring the report and recommendations 
for the full committee, which was ac- 
cepted with very little change. I par- 
ticularly wish to pay tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] for 
the fine work he did on the subcommittee 
and the help he gave us in the subcom- 
mittee and in the full committee in 
bringing to the Senate the report I have 
presented. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, all 
Members of this body are well aware of 
the many fine qualities and attainments 
of the junior Senator from Virginia who 
serves as chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Treasury, Post 
Office, and Executive Office. He has a 
vast reservoir of knowledge as to opera- 
tions and other detail pertaining to the 
many activities embraced in all of the 
Federal Government’s branches, depart- 
ments, and agencies. 

In the past several weeks he demon- 
strated his particular proficiency in the 
area of the operations of the Treasury 
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and Post Office Departments. It was a 
pleasure to participate with him during 
the hearings and deliberations pertain- 
ing to the financial allocations to be 
made to these two Departments for the 
fiscal year 1963. 

I should like to commend and to con- 
gratulate him upon the net results which 
are set forth in the bill and in the report. 
Also I should like to express my personal 
gratitude for the courtesy, the patience, 
and the understanding which he unfail- 
ingly extends to the Senator from Ne- 
braska at all times but especially during 
our subcommittee deliberations. 

This bill is one of the larger of some 
14 or 15 appropriations bills which the 
Congress will act upon this session. It 
calls for a total of almost $15 billion 
$14,957,635,000. 

This total includes, however, almost 
$9.5 billion—$9,431,077,000—permanent 
appropriations fixed by law over which 
we have no direct control. In fact, $9.3 
billion is for the estimated interest on the 
public debt in fiscal year 1963, an $800 
million increase over last year’s original 
estimate. 

Later in these remarks I shall have 
some comments to make on this. 

The distinguished chairman of our 
subcommittee has outlined the princi- 
pal points and amounts of this bill. He 
has done so well. At the risk of some 
repetition, the following items are called 
to the attention of the Senate. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


For the regular activities of the Treas- 
ury Department—as distinguished from 
its permanent appropriations—a total 
of $983,135,000 is recommended by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. This 
is $23,208,000 below the President’s re- 
quest. But it is $30,310,000 above the 
amount of the House bill. 

Two classes of items account for the 
bulk of the difference between the Sen- 
ate and the House bills: 

Enforcement personnel: 


Bureau of Customs $700, 000 
Internal Revenue Service. 14, 921,000 
Secret Service 195, 000 
————— S, 15, 816, 000 
Coast Guard: 

Operating expenses 2, 500, 000 

Acquisition, construction, and 
Improvements 14, 000, 000 
Retirement pay 700, 000 
SE — Ses oT 17, 200, 000 


There were miscellaneous increases 
over House allowances. There was also 
a reduction of $5 million reached by 
elimination of the amount the Internal 
Revenue Service sought for transfer to 
the Social Security Administration for 
the cost of issuing taxpayer account 
numbers. Since the exact cost of this 
operation cannot yet be determined, it 
was felt by our committee that the So- 
cial Security Administration should 


eventually secure funds for this opera- 


tion directly, instead of an advance 
through the Internal Revenue Service. 
ENFORCEMENT PERSONNEL 
Very extended and detailed justifica- 
tions were made by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue Service, and 
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Secret Service for an increase of per- 
sonnel for enforcement activities. In all 
fairness it must be said that each of 
these agencies is confronted by in- 
creased workload. 

For example, the Bureau of Customs 
must accommodate a great increase in 
air travel and shipment which has added 
much to the demands on their man- 
power. The Internal Revenue Service 
is engaged in a long-range plan to in- 
crease their capacity to deal effectively 
with the ever-increasing number and 
complexity of tax returns. The Presi- 
dent’s budget request for 4,514 additional 
personnel for the coming fiscal year rep- 
resented a 7.1-percent increase in per- 
sonnel over fiscal year 1962 as part of 
the 9-year program calling for a 96-per- 
cent increase in personnel. And in the 
case of the Secret Service the large and 
disquieting increases in counterfeiting 
activities and in bond forgeries, to- 
gether with increased travel of the Presi- 
dential family in a world of acute ten- 
sions impelled a request for 80 additional 
positions consisting of 58 agents and 22 
clerks. 

That some increase in enforcement 
personnel in these three agencies should 
be made was not questioned by the com- 
mittee, even though this meant increas- 
ing the regular budget a great deal over 
last year. The difficult question to re- 
solve is as to the rapidity with which 
new personnel positions will be added. 
The House-approved bill recommends an 
increase of approximately 2,000 new po- 
sitions. Our committee reached the de- 
cision that this was inadequate to satisfy 
the requirements detailed in the several 
justifications. The total of $15,816,000 
allowed by our committee will furnish 
100 additional enforcement officers for 
the Bureau of Customs, 2,034 average 
new positions for the Internal Revenue 
Service, and 25 additional special agents 
and 5 clerks for the Secret Service, 


cover and above the smaller additions al- 


lowed by the House. 

These new positions were decided upon 
after a thorough discussion in the full 
meeting of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. There was argument advanced for 
even greater increases by some of its 
members. It is hoped, however, that no 
attempt will be made to increase the 
numbers actually allowed as already 
indicated. 

COAST GUARD 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
recommends restoration of the $2.5 mil- 
lion for operating expenses cut by the 
House. In reality, the committee con- 
curred in the House bill total of $217.5 
million for this item. However, between 
passage of the House bill and the mark- 
up of the Senate bill, the devastating 
storms in the Delaware, Virginia, and 
Maryland coastal areas occurred, result- 
ing in sufficient damage to warrant the 
addition of $2.5 million in the recom- 
mendations of our committee. 

The item of $14 million for acquisition, 
construction, and improvements was 
added by the Senate committee upon 
presentation by Coast Guard witnesses 
of detailed programing for vessel re- 
placement, the previous lack of which 
impelled the House to omit this entire 
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amount. That House action was by way 
of a rap on the knuckles to get the Coast 
Guard to come up with a detailed, long- 
range vessel replacement program sim- 
ilar to their House-approved aircraft re- 
placement program. This has now been 
done to the committee’s satisfaction. 

Before going on to briefly mention 
some items in the Post Office Depart- 
ment budget, I would call the attention 
of my colleagues to the largest single 
item in the whole bill and, after funds 
for defense, the largest item in our na- 
tional budget—the $9.3 billion for pay- 
ment of interest on the national debt. 
Over this sum, as I have said, we do not 
have direct control. Your Committee 
on Appropriations cannot set the 
amount, or even the limit—interest on 
the debt must be paid. 

But we do have a direct responsibility 
in the Senate as a whole, as well as on 
the Appropriations Committee, to exert 
every effort to control the growth of the 
national debt so that the permanent ap- 
propriation in this bill for payment of 
interest on the debt does not grow out 
of all proportion to our regular budget. 
The last Eisenhower budget, which was 
for fiscal year 1962, estimated the inter- 
est payments on the national debt as 
$8.5 billion. That last budget was 
planned to be a balanced one. However, 
increases in expenditures effected since 
January 20, 1960, have put that budget 
seriously in the red. One of the many 
serious results of this fiscal imbalance, 
which most estimates now put at about 
$7 billion, has been an estimated increase 
of $400 million in debt-interest pay- 
ments. For this upcoming fiscal year 
the Kennedy administration estimates 
interest on the debt will again increase 
by $400 million. 

This constant rise in interest costs is 
the result not only of greater deficit 
spending but of substantial increases in 
interest rates, particularly long-term 
loan interest rates, set by the Govern- 
ment. Of the estimated $400 million rise 
in fiscal year 1962 interest payments in 
the debt, Representative Curtis of Mis- 
souri has stated that roughly $124 mil- 
lion of this resulted from an increase in 
the debt and the remaining $276 million 
resulted from the increase in interest 
rates on outstanding bonds. As to in- 
creasing the interest rate, I note that 
the Treasury has resorted to the unusual 
and very unbusinesslike practice of call- 
ing in low-interest bonds—2%4-percent 
bonds, which have as much as 10 or 12 
years before they mature, and refinanc- 
ing them with 3'-percent long-term 
bonds. 

Thus, even if the Kennedy administra- 
tion did not increase the amount of the 
public debt—and let me interpose here 
that I shall not care to make such a 
prediction—under the present admin- 
istration policy of increasing interest 
rates on long-term loans, the numbers 
of which are also being increased in re- 
lation to short-term loans, the interest 
payments on the debt will continue to 
rise, year by year. The fact is that long- 
term loans are being substituted for 
short-term loans at even higher interest 
rates and this does not square with the 
announced intention of this administra- 
tion to hold interest rates down. 
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This is not speculation, it is fact. We 
also know as fact that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration seeks to raise the debt 
limit; that if the final $8 billion raise in 
the limit is voted before June 30, 1962, 
as requested, the limit of the national 
debt will have been raised by $15 billion 
in 1 year. Of course, we are told that 
this administration actually plans to 
have a surplus in the budget now under 
consideration. This does not square with 
the request for a higher debt limit—up to 
$308 billion. 

I am gratified that the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], has stated that he and his com- 
mittee will conduct a thorough examina- 
tion of the financial position of the 
United States in connection with the re- 
quest for an $8 billion raise in the debt 
limit. 

I am gratified that other members of 
his committee plan to join with him in 
making “an exhaustive study” of this 
issue, and I join with them in supporting 
his contention that ‘continually raising 
the debt limit is only temporizing with 
dangerous deterioration in the Govern- 
ment’s basic fiscal condition.” All Mem- 
bers of this Congress, and the public, are 
entitled to know what Senator Byrp has 
called the “hard facts as distinguished 
from fiscal fantasy” on this most im- 
portant issue. 

Madam President, I have digressed, 
but I could not let this budget item of 
$9.3 billion for payment of interest on 
the national debt be voted by the Senate, 
even though it is automatic under our 
laws, without calling attention to the 
fiscal threat to our economy represented 
by this ever-increasing, seemingly never- 
decreasing, budget item. 

I will now conclude with some com- 
ments on the Post Office Department 
section of the bill before us. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The total recommended by your com- 
mittee for this Department is $4,528,- 
100,000. This is an increase over the 
appropriations for the current fiscal year 
of almost $160 million—$159,600,000. It 
is almost $26 million—$25,594,000—be- 
low the President’s budget request, but 
it is $34,500,000 above the House bill. 

The increase above the House bill is 
accounted for by the following items: 
Research, development and engl- 


TOOT INE ee eae oe $2, 000, 000 
Operations. poco 13, 500, 000 
Transportation 9, 000, 000 
POOR AA 6, 000, 000 
Plant and equipment 4, 000, 000 

e.. 34, 500, 000 


The largest of these is the item of 
813,500,000 for operations. The total 
amount for this activity is based upon 
the estimate of mail volume. This esti- 
mate in turn pretty much reflects the 
projections of the estimator as to busi- 
ness conditions. The President's esti- 


mate of a 4.9 percent increase in mail 


volume was obviously much too optimis- 
tic for those who were responsible for 
passage of the House bill. They did not 
think that business would flourish suffi- 
ciently to warrant the conclusion that 
there would be an almost 5-percent in- 
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crease in the mail volume. The figure 
chosen by the House was considerably 
less, in fact, only 2.9 percent, which is 
$27 million less than the President’s 
budget request. Restoration of one-half 
of this amount was deemed wise by your 
committee. This will accommodate a 
mail volume increase of 3.9 percent. In 
this same category is the item for trans- 
portation where the House cut of 
$11,500,000 under the President's esti- 
mate was considered much too severe. 
In fact, to the extent of $9 million, which 
was the amount restored. 

The $6 million increase for facilities 
is recommended by your committee not- 
withstanding some misgivings which 
exist in regard to the building program. 

The funds for facilities will provide 
for adequate lease-purchase of build- 
ings and, with proper selections of sites 
for new build-lease situations, modern- 
izing and improving services in areas 
long overdue for such treatment will go 
forward. 

The $4 million increase in plant and 
equipment applies especially to the num- 
ber of mailster vehicles which are now 
reaching a stage calling for replacement 
in large number. 

Madam President, that concludes my 
remarks on the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill. I do not think the 
remaining items in the bill need be 
elaborated. I again wish to express my 
admiration for the leadership provided 
the subcommittee by the distinguished 
chairman from Virginia. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] has just made a 
statement in which he gives great praise 
to the Senator from Virginia for the 
work he has done in the committee and 
as chairman of the subcommittee. I 
wish to add my commendation. As a 
whole, I believe the bill represents a 
sound piece of work on an extremely 
difficult appropriation. I shall discuss 
one phase of the appropriation bill a 
little later, not with a view to changing 
it in any way, but to bring out some 
matters that should be called to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. A very efficient staff 
member on the committee, Mr. Tom 
Scott, worked very hard through all the 


hearings. He has been most helpful in 
every respect. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I extend my 


thanks to the distinguished subcommit- 
tee chairman, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosertson] for the able man- 
ner in which he undertook the heavy 
responsibilities of managing the pend- 
ing appropriation bill. It is a hard task, 
and, sometimes, a thankless one. As 
usual, the Senator has done an extraor- 
dinarily good job. I join in his com- 
mendation to Mr. Scott. The Appro- 
priations Committee is blessed with a 
good staff, and no member of it does a 
finer job than Tom Scott. 

I am confident that the Senate will 
support. the Appropriations Committee 
in its recommendations on the pending 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill. 
But there is one part of this bill that re- 
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quires special consideration. That is the 
appropriation for the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The administration has requested 
funds to hire 4,513 new employees. The 
House allowed for an additional 1,697 
positions and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee provided for 2,034 positions 
over the House increase, for a total of 
3,731. 

Secretary Dillon told the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

The 1963 budget estimates provided ap- 
proximately $27.2 million for increasing the 
number of positions (in the Internal Reve- 
nue Service). Of this amount, $11 million 
was needed simply to keep up with normal 
growth in the workload; that is, to maintain 
the current level of enforcement. Another 
$16.2 million was requested to expand the 
staff to increase audit coverage and raise the 
enforcement level. 


In my judgment, Madam President, 
Secretary Dillon made a most convine- 
ing case for these additional positions. 
I was disappointed at the House action 
and I regret that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee did not see fit to grant 
the full money request. When we con- 
sidered this matter in committee I ex- 
pressed concern over the failure to grant 
the full request—especially in view of the 
fact that when this bill goes to confer- 
ence it is safe to assume that the House 
conferees will try to cut back on the 
Senate-passed increases. I earnestly ex- 
press the hope that the Senate conferees 
insist on maintaining the Senate figure 
as a minimum. 

We cannot afford a cut-rate tax 
agency. If we do not spend enough to 
have an efficient and effective tax 
agency, we will not collect the revenues 
we thought we provided when we en- 
acted the tax laws. Our unequaled sys- 
tem of voluntary self-assessment will 
work only so long as our fellow citizens 
have reasonable assurance that every- 
one is paying his fair share. This leaves 
us no choice but to have a strong ad- 
ministrative and enforcement program. 

Now I know that there is a practical 
limit to how big the tax agency force 
should be. But the facts are clear that 
we are far from that point. The facts 
are first, the present number of em- 
ployees in Internal Revenue—about 58,- 
000—is less than it was 16 years ago; and 
second, tax enforcement is spread so 
thin that the experts estimate approxi- 
mately $24.4 billions of income which 
should be reported on income tax returns 
does not actually show up. This means 
that the vast majority of American tax- 
payers, who conscientiously pay their 
taxes, are in effect shouldering an addi- 
tional burden. 

It is well known that every dollar 
spent on tax enforcement brings in 
many times what it costs. Secretary 
Dillon told our committee that for every 
dollar spent in tax enforcement, the 
Government realizes a return of $6. A 
6 to 1 return, that seems to be a sound 
investment—especially to anyone inter- 
ested in fiscal responsibility and in bal- 
ancing the budget. 

It is argued that the new automatic 
data processing machines now being in- 
stalled in Internal Revenue will take 
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the place of many of the people asked 
for by the Service. The new electronic 
machines are indeed wonderful. But 
they do not take the place of people in 
examining returns, making investiga- 
tions, and doing the many other com- 
plex tasks which are essential to tax 
administration. Basically, the ma- 
chines will take over and do a 
better and faster job of the paper- 
work functions heretofore done by 
clerks. Some of the machine opera- 
tions will be of great assistance to the 
enforcement people. By comparing lists 
of those who should have filed tax re- 
turns with those who actually did file, 
the machines will provide quick clues 
which human investigators will have to 
run down. Similarly, the machines will 
be able to compare outside information 
with information on tax returns and 
will be able to detect figures that are so 
out of line that they warrant inquiry. 
But there is nothing that the machines 
will do—I repeat—which will lessen the 
need for trained professional internal 
revenue agents, revenue officers, intel- 
ligence agents, and other skilled per- 
sonnel. Rather, the clues furnished by 
the machines will provide more work. 

If this were a temporary problem I 
would be less concerned. But this is a 
long-range problem and I urge the Sen- 
ate to take a stand today, not only for 
the 1963 appropriation but also for the 
years ahead. A few years ago, the 
Treasury Department made some studies 
to determine the minimum requirements 
for tax enforcement which were calcu- 
lated to maintain the voluntary self- 
assessment system of which we are so 
proud. Out of these studies came the 
basic concept that the Internal Revenue 
Service should be auditing or investi- 
gating at least 10 percent of the income 
tax returns. This required very large 
increases in trained personnel. In fact, 
the increases were obviously larger than 
could be recruited and trained within a 
single year. Accordingly, the Treasury 
came to us a few years ago with a long- 
range plan designed to hire and train 
people over a period of years so as to 
reach the necessary level of enforce- 
ment. 

At the present time, only 5.9 percent 
of the returns are being audited or in- 
vestigated. The President estimated 
that if we appropriated the funds he 
asked for fiscal 1963 it would increase 
the percentage to 6.3 percent. 

In this connection we must bear in 
mind that the population is growing, the 
economy is expanding, and this is pro- 
ducing larger numbers of tax returns 
every year. 

Actually, half of the additional per- 
sonnel requested by the President for 
the Internal Revenue Service for 1963 
is merely to keep enforcement even with 
the growing number of returns. 

The House-passed measure not only 
eliminated all of the money needed to 
expand the enforcement program, but 
also failed to provide enough people to 
maintain the existing level of enforce- 
ment. 

Madam President, I do not enjoy pay- 
ing taxes any better than anyone else. 
We all understand that ou” defense pro- 
grams and other essential programs re- 
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quire vast amounts of money. This 
money must come from taxes. 

The American people have demon- 
strated over and over again that they 
will support taxes which are fairly levied 
and uniformly collected. 

We are, of course, paying high taxes. 
The President and the Congress all hope 
that the day will come when we can re- 
duce them. In the meantime, the least 
we can do is to back up our tax enforce- 
ment agency so that everyone is paying 
his fair share and no one is required to 
carry another man’s burden. 

A substantial part of the tax that is 
evaded is due from racketeers and 
crooks. An important part of the funds 
being asked by the Internal Revenue 
Service are dedicated to cooperating with 
the Department of Justice in an organ- 
ized crime drive which has as a double 
purpose the curbing of crime and the 
collection of the taxes owed by the crim- 
inal element. I am sure that no one 
would want this program hindered in 
any way. 

There are, in addition, thousands of 
other cases that need auditing. In a 
great many cases, there are honest mis- 
takes to be corrected. In many other 
cases there is petty chiseling to be 
thwarted. 

I hope the Senate will not get from 
my remarks a pessimistic view of tax 
collection. The facts are that in the 
past year, 97 percent of our revenues 
have come in through the regular volun- 
tary, self-assessment channels. Only 3 
percent were collected through direct 
enforcement efforts. This is a high 
tribute to the integrity of the American 
people. But we cannot expect them to 
maintain this kind of a record unless 
we provide the enforcement which as- 
sures them that every reasonable and 
practical effort is being made to prevent 
others from avoiding their fair share. 

I urge the Senate to support the com- 
mittee’s recommendations in this bill, 
and when the bill goes to conference I 
hope the Senate conferees will stand firm 
for the Internal Revenue appropriation 
contained as approved by the Senate. 

I shall not offer an amendment or 
any proposal to restore the full amount, 
because I feel that once the committee 
has acted after due deliberation on an 
issue of this kind and has exercised its 
valued judgment on it, we should sup- 
port the action of the committee. 

However, I wish to emphasize one 
point to my good friend from Virginia. 
Knowing what magnificent work he did 
on this issue a year ago, I hope that 
when the Senate conferees go into con- 
ference with the conferees of the other 
body, the Senate conferees, under the 
generalship of this great, stalwart gen- 
tleman from Virginia, will stand firm 
and that the Senator from Virginia will 
stand with the militancy of a General 
Marshall or a General Stonewall Jack- 
son—the Senator can pick one of those 
able commanders from either century— 
and support the action of the Senate. 

I say this seriously, because I believe 
that the number of enforcement agents 
bears directly on the amount of money 
the Treasury Department is able to col- 
lect. Moreover, this increase in the 
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number of agents is needed in the fight 
against organized crime. I believe the 
record is very clear on that subject. 

The Senate committee restored some 
of the funds, and that action was com- 
mendable. However, I should like to 
hear from the Senator from Virginia, in 
his own clear, honorable, and straight- 
forward manner, a statement of his views 
on the proper attitude of the Senate 
conferees on this particular item. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam Presi- 
dent, in the first place, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota for 
the very fine compliment he has paid 
me in attempting to bring a satisfactory 
bill to the floor of the Senate. I also 
want to say, in connection with my 
thanks to the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr, Hruska], that one does not always 
find Republicans who will say, Let us 
inerease the number of jobs that will be 
filled by a Democratic administration.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very seldom; but 
it is refreshing to hear it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We were con- 
vinced that there would not be any 
politics in connection with these ap- 
pointments. We cannot guarantee it, of 
course. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But we will try. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. On the basis of 

the assurances we could obtain, the 
appointments will be made strictly on a 
merit basis. The testimony was that 
each man would collect $6 in revenue for 
each dollar invested. We cannot 
guarantee that, either, but if they can 
collect that much, that will be quite a 
sum. Considering last year’s record, it 
was said, “You cannot recruit and re- 
train these men.” We recruited and 
trained the men. This year it was said 
that the agency should not get these 
men because computing machines made 
them unnecessary. 
The answer to that is that the com- 
puting machines are revealing so much 
about what people are not paying that 
we need more agents to examine the 
facts revealed by the machines. As a 
result, it is hoped to get. more tax reve- 
nue into the Treasury. 

So we said we would compromise. 

I appreciate the Senator’s reference 
to Stonewall Jackson. He saved the 
First Battle of Manassas for the Con- 
federacy. Generals Bee, Bartow, and 
Evans all had been driven in. Then 
Bee, with his hat off, rushed up to 
Jackson and said, “General, they are 
driving us back.” 

Jackson said to him, 
them the bayonet!” 

General Bee galloped back to his 
troops and, rallying them, said, “Look, 
there stands Jackson like a stone wall. 
Rally behind the Virginians.” 

The only trouble is that I shall prob- 
ably meet another Virginian from the 
House in the conference committee, and 
I may have to give a little. However, I 
plan to stand firm and try to bring back 
what the Senate has done on this item. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Having been in 
the company of two very able and dis- 
tinguished Virginians, the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia and the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia, who is my seatmate 
in the Senate, I have no doubt about the 
durability, the ability, the competence, 


“We will give 
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and the generalship of these Virginia 
gentlemen. I have tasted defeat at 
their hands. On the other hand, I have 
been filled with joy whenever we have 
stood together in victory. This time I 
have all the confidence in the world that 
the Senator will stand like Stonewall 
Jackson and that his conferees will rally 
behind him. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We will do the 
best we can. We feel that our cause is 
just. We will insist on the amount al- 
lowed by the Senate. The Senator from 
Nebraska and I agreed on this amount 
and said that we would stand for it. We 
agreed that this was not a trading figure, 
but one which we could support in con- 
ference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
will recall, the Treasury Department 
hoped to be able to audit about 10 per- 
cent of the income tax returns. Last 
year about 5.9 percent were audited and 
investigated. In fiscal year 1963 the re- 
quest from the Treasury Department 
was that they be permitted to audit 
about 6.3 percent. But the new figure 
that has been agreed upon by the Sen- 
ate committee would permit around 6 
percent of the audits. This plus the 
automatic computer machines to which 
the Senator has referred ought to im- 
prove the enforcement program. From 
all I have observed, I think this is a 
good, wise investment, as has been stated. 
I hope that we shall be able to come out 
of conference with the Senate figure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When the hear- 
ings on the tax bill started this year, 
we were led to believe that there would 
be some reduction in taxes. Now it ap- 
pears that the reduction will not amount 
to very much. It is hoped to collect 
about $600 million of interest and divi- 
dends that had been omitted by taxpay- 
ers from their returns. It had been 
testified last year that the Government 
would Iose about $4 billion by the non- 
collection of taxes. What easier and 
better tax relief could there be than to 
require everyone to pay what he owes? 
Then the grand total can come down 
somewhat under the present rates. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We are not try- 
ing to make it tough or to harass any 
honest person. But when 10 percent of 
the returns are examined, and a tax- 
payer does not know whether he will be 
among the 10 percent, he gives a very 
close look at his return before he mails 
it; before he says: “This is my honest, 
just return, so help me God.” 

He does not have to go before a notary 
or take an oath on the Bible; but when 
he signs his return, he signs it aware of 
the fact that he has committed perjury 
if he has falsified it. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
from. Virginia for indicating that his 
back will be as stiff as that of Gen. 
Stonewall Jackson during the many bril- 
liant battles which that fine soldier 
fought many years ago on the terrain of 
Virginia. With the Senator’s permis- 
sion, I should like to buttress the RECORD 
a little, so that when the Senator goes to 
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conference there will be even a few more 

things to pinpoint in addition to those 

which the distinguished Senator from 

Minnesota has been able to point out. 

First, the Senator from Virginia may 
recall that for the third year in a row, I 
believe, and under date of March 7, 1962, 
a group of Senators—the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcx], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc}, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Symrneton}, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmirel, 
and I—wrote the Senator from Virginia, 
urging him to endeavor to have the full 
amount of the Treasury request restored 
so as to provide for additional Internal 
Revenue Service personnel. 

Madam President, with the permission 
of the Senator from Virginia, I ask 
unanimous consent to have that letter 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., March 7, 1962. 

Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury and 
Post Office, Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: We support the Ken- 
nedy administration's appeal to your com- 
mittee for restoration of $28 million of the 
funds cut by the House of Representatives 
from the amount requested for the Internal 
Revenue Service in fiscal 1963 to permit the 
hiring of 4,334 new personnel (instead of 
only 1,517 as provided by the House). Ac- 
cording to the Treasury's estimate, the res- 
toration of these funds would bring in more 
than $150 million additional revenue largely 
as a result of stepped-up enforcement activ- 
ities. It would be hard for Congress to find 
a better investment in terms of return (6 
to 1). 

The need for more IRS employees is de- 
monstrable in many ways. Due in large 
measure to unwise and uneconomic person- 
nel cuts early in the preceding administra- 
tion, there were 4,864 (8 percent) fewer em- 
ployees in the Service in 1961 than there were 
in 1946, although IRS collected 2% times 
more revenue and handled 15 million (30 
percent) more income tax returns in 1961 
than it did 15 years earlier. 

When these statistics are considered in 
eonjunction with the statement of Secretary 
Dillon before your committee last year 
(hearings, p. 175) that “the total income 
that should have been reported that is un- 
accounted for on tax returns comes to a 
total of $24.4 billion * * * which is 7 per- 
cent of total reportable income“ for a reve- 
nue loss of “at least $4 billion” (id., p. 182) 
the need for the new enforcement personne? 
requested is clear. 

Thanks largely to the actions of your com- 
mittee last year in providing funds for the 
hiring of new men, the Service has been able 
to improve its audit coverage from 5.2 to 5.9 
percent of the income returns filed. Employ- 
ment of the new personnel requested in the 
budget would permit coverage to improve to 
6.3 in fiscal 1963. Commissioner Caplin told 
your committee last year that 10 percent 
audit coverage would be “about proper to 
maintain satisfactory compliance” (id., p. 
190). If the House cut is allowed to stand, 
present enforcement coverage would actually 
drop, because more new men are required 
just to maintain current levels than pro- 
vided for by the other Chamber due to the 
imcreased return and collection expected. 
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In view of the latest economic projections 
showing that the estimated narrow budget 
surplus for the coming year is in jeopardy, it 
would seem shortsighted in the extreme for 
the Congress not to try to insure a surplus 
by approving the requested appropriation 
for better tax enforcement in full, thereby 
increasing revenues owed but not otherwise 
collected by more than $150 million. 

We are confident that when your subcom- 
mittee has weighed all testimony on the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill (H.R. 
10526) it will once again recommend to the 
Senate the full appropriation for the Internal 
Revenue Service sought by the administra- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH S. CLARK. 
Wayne Morse. 

E. L. BARTLETT. 
Pat MCNAMARA. 
FRANK CHURCH. 
STEPHEN M. YOUNG. 
JOHN A, CARROLL, 
STUART SYMINGTON. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
I am glad to have that letter in the 
Recorp, because that was very helpful to 
us last year. We told the House con- 
ferees, in effect, “These are the Senators 
who are determined that this is as far 
as they are going to yield. We are not 
going to take this back to them. So this 
is the best we could do to cut it away 
down. Substantially the same Senators 
feel that we should make a firm stand.” 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia is correct. I think we picked up 
a couple of recruits during the course 
of the last 10 months. I am happy to 
know that the Senator from Virginia is 
content to have that letter in the 
RECORD. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
from Virginia to the House report on 
that subject. The House committee 
stated: 

The committee feels that the tremendous 
increases in the Internal Revenue Service 
are out of proportion to actual needs. 


They questioned whether the Govern- 
ment would actually get back $6 for 
every $1 invested in new enforcement 
personnel. They referred to the utiliza- 
tion of high-speed, automatic data 
processing equipment, saying: 

The committee feels that the utilization 
of high-speed, automatic data processing 
equipment should permit the Service to 
handle a greatly increased workload with 
fewer personnel, and therefore cannot agree 
that the tremendous increases in personnel 
are essential. 


I recall to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, what I am sure he 
remembers very well, that at the Senate 
hearings Secretary of the Treasury Dil- 
lon testified: 

I am aware of the House position. It is 
erroneous in that our records show that this 
$6 figure is substantiated by past experience. 
The $20 figure must be related not to overall 
personnel increases but to increases per 
agent actually out in the field. If you 
wanted to just put the entire revenue col- 
lection on the revenue agent in the field, 
that figure might be the right one but we 
think it is better to take the overall one, 
counting the people back in the offices. 


That is the one figure which the House 
said had not been substantiated, but 
which Secretary Dillon told the Senate 
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had been substantiated by the experi- 
ence over a period of years. 

With the permission of the Senator 
from Virginia, I should like to read the 
reply which Secretary Dillon made to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] in response to a 
question dealing with the recapture of 
additional taxes. Mr. Dillon said: 

Partly that, yes, Senator, and also partly 
because of the increasing full-time effect of 
the additional enforcement that we were 
allowed for 1962. This will not have its full 
effect in this year because the agents were 
just hired during the course of the year but 
will be on full time next year. 


So, of course, last year’s experience 
cannot be expected to be correct; but it 
is, I think, quite significant. The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma then asked: 

This, I understand, will be directed at 
credit card living, maintenance of race- 
horses, and unnecessary corporation ex- 
penses, and other means of tax evasion that 
have slipped through because of the lack of 
checking or sampling as many returns as 
possible; is that correct? 

Secretary DILLON. That is correct. 


That testimony appears at page 24 of 
the Senate hearings. If the Senator 
from Virginia will bear with me for just 
a minute or two more, I wish to read 
from the testimony of Mr. Mortimer M. 
Caplin, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. At page 48 of the Senate hearings, 
Mr. Caplin said, referring to the criti- 
cism by the House of the $6-to-$1 ratio: 

The 6-to-1 ratio relates the total cost of a 
balanced increase in staff to the additional 
revenue: including clerks, equipment, train- 
ing provision for processing assessments, set- 
tling appeals, handling additional fraud 
investigations, etc. Actually, there has prob- 
ably been relatively little fluctuation be- 
tween comparable ratios over the last 10 
years. It is very clear that from a purely 
return-on-investment standpoint, addition- 
al examinations continue to be a highly 
profitable investment for the Government. 


Again, in the same statement: 

We are far from reaching the point of 
diminishing returns in our efforts to improve 
compliance with the tax laws, when we are 
standing in the presence of almost $25 bil- 
lion of unreported income. We also know 
that we are collecting ove“ $3 billion each 
year from our enforcement efforts. We know 
from our tests and experience that our audit 
examinations are still too few in number 
and in percentage of returns and in scope 
of coverage. We know that the automatic 
data processing system will produce con- 
siderable evidence which we must be prepared 
to investigate. 


Then Mr. Caplin asks for the full res- 
toration of the amount of the Treasury 
figure. 

One more point, and I shall be 
through. The distinguishea Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], who, as 
the Senator from Virginia has properly 
said, played a fine part in connection 
with the hearings on the bill, asked Mr. 
Caplin a question with respect to the new 
processing machines which the House 
said should save substantial money and 
make additional personnel unnecessary. 
At page 68 of the Senate hearings, Mr. 
Caplin said: 

SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENT OF MACHINES 

Mr. Carli. My first answer was substan- 
tially correct, that we do not expect there 
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will be any savings in personnel as a result 
of the installation of data processing, that 
the new people needed to handle the key 
punch operations and the electronic com- 
puters and all the related equipment will 
offset the savings in personnel that we have 
in manual processing, but there will be an 
enormous increase in what they are doing. 

For example, instead of doing a slight 
sampling of 350 million informational docu- 
ments, they may be matching all of those 
350 million informational documents against 
a master file at one time, 78 million in one 
place, which has never been possible in the 
history of our tax system. 

Senator Hruska. So that there will be a net 
increase in employees but the workload done 
by them will be tremendously larger? 

Mr. Capiin. That is right, sir. 


In short, and in conclusion, it seems 
clear to me that a substantial additional 
amount of money can be legitimately 
collected for the Treasury without any 
unfair treatment of any taxpayer if the 
additional personnel is employed. I 
point out that the cost of collection of 
the Federal income tax is one-half cent 
for every dollar collected. In many 
States of the Nation which collect their 
State taxes the comparable figure is 10 
cents. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia for his determination to 
stand firm. I shall support him to the 
utmost of my ability. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his compliment. It would not be dif- 
ficult for the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee to justify the full amount of the 
budget estimate. But after discussing 
the subject with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] and other Sena- 
tors, it was felt that we should make 
some concessions to the conflicting view- 
point, and to make some concessions to 
what we shall be up against in confer- 
ence. Therefore, we added only $12 mil- 
lion to the House allowance of $480 mil- 
lion. But by taking the $5 million they 
had earmarked for Social Security and 
we added $17 million, which, as the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has said, can 
be more than justified. Mr. President, 
that is still several million dollars less 
than the budget request. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to join the 
Senator from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in warmly congratu- 
lating the distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] for act- 
ing as he has in this regard, in restoring 
$17 million to the budget of the Internal 
Revenue Service, so it will be possible to 
employ additional agents. I understand 
that the increase will be $17 million be- 
cause there is a $12 million appropria- 
tion increase, plus a $5 million shift from 
the funds to be transferred to Social Se- 
curity. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I read the com- 
mittee report on page 7, there is an indi- 
cation that this item represents a cut of 
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$21 million below what. the administra- 
tion requested. Is that correct? 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Not when we con- 


sider funds for social security purposes 


which would not be transferred under the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So with that addi- 
tion, it is a cut of $16 million below what 
they requested, is it not? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No, $11 million. 
The House took out $5 million and the 
Senate deleted the remaining $5 million 
which was intended to be transferred to 
the Social Security Administration. It 

was felt Social Security could be reim- 
bursed from the general fund after the 
exact cost could be determined rather 
than now when the estimate is uncertain. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is difficult for me 
to reconcile the figures, because on page 
7, when we compare what the Appropria- 
tions Committee did with the adminis- 
tration’s estimate for 1963, it is called 
here $21 million below; but if we sub- 
tract $5 million, we reach a figure of $16 
million. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The House took 
out $5 million for Social Security; and 
then we took out the remaining $5 mil- 
lion. I believe that is the answer. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I see. 

Then, Mr. President, I would simply 
say to the Senator from Virginia that I 
earnestly hope he is able to stand by this 
figure in conference. As he has pointed 
out, he could easily justify the entire re- 
quest of the administration. 

Furthermore, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania stated so well, the ratio of 
the revenue recovered by these agents to 
the full cost of hiring additional agents 
should be far more than $6 to $1, for $6 
to $1 is a very conservative figure. It 
may be that the Federal Government is 
to get back $20 for every dollar invested. 

Furthermore, I think we must keep 
firmly in mind that this money belongs 
to the Federal Government. The people 
who have this money have it illegally 
and improperly, and have no right to it; 
and it seems to me that the millions of 
honest taxpayers in the country—the 
vast majority of the people, who do pay 
their taxes—deserve to have the Gov- 
ernment be sufficiently responsible so 
that there will be the necessary person- 
nel and the necessary audits and the 
necessary machinery, in order to reduce 
tax evasion to an absolute minimum. 

This is the only way in which we can 
expect people voluntarily to pay their 
taxes in the future, as they have paid 
them in the past. If once they lose 
faith in that system, if once they feel 
that there is widespread and serious eva- 
sion, we shall be in real trouble. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In that connec- 
tion I think of the common-law maxim, 
“No law rises above its enforcement,” 

For example, when the 18th amend- 
ment to the Constitution was in effect, 
most of the people of the country did not 
like it, and most of the States did not 
even try to enforce it; and thus there 
was so much corruption, and so forth, 
that the repeal of that amendment went 
through quicker than the poll-tax re- 
peal bill which the Senate passed yes- 
terday. In short, the 18th amendment 
to the Constitution was not enforced. 
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If our tax-collection system is to be a 
success, first of all, the people should be 
honest; and, in the second place, every- 
one should pay the taxes he owes. In 
that event, the tax rates can be reduced. 

I repeat that the additional agents 
to be employed are not to be political 
hacks or “flat tires,” or persons like the 
one who asked President Abraham Lin- 
coln for a job. It is said that when a 
certain man went to see President Lin- 
coln, he said to him, “Mr. President, I 
want a job.” 

Mr. Lincoln replied, “All right, Bill; 
what kind of a job do you want?” 

The reply was, “I want one of those 
kinds of jobs they call sine cure.” 

But, Mr. President, all these positions 
will be under the civil service; and, as 
I have said, the total number is ex- 
pected, overall, to reduce very greatly 
the amount we are required to spend for 
this tax-collection service. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am most impressed by the documenta- 
tion the Senator has given this after- 
noon on this issue. I think it is the 
best, most concise description that I 
have heard of the need for increased 
personnel in order to obtain increased 
revenue; and the Senator’s statement 
has been so well expressed and is so con- 
vincing that I hope all our colleagues in 
the Senate will read it, and I hope the 
Members of the other House will also 
read it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to pay tribute to the assistance 
given us by the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, who is an ex 
officio member of this subcommittee. He 
helped draft this bill; and I understand 
that a little later he will speak on this 
matter. r 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ishould like to address 
myself to some of the remarks made in 
the last few minutes by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], 
because I think this matter must also be 
put into another context. I think those 
Senators believe as well as I do that any- 
one who fails to pay the taxes he owes is 
simply putting a greater tax burden on 
all other Americans. That is the basis 
of this collection. 

However, I think it would be unfair 
to Mr. Caplin and it would be unfair to 
the Internal Revenue Service to put this 
matter completely on the basis of a pro- 
duction of revenue. Recently, I received 
a letter from Mr. Caplin; and he also 
pointed this out at the hearings, in re- 
sponse to questions from me—namely, 
that it is wrong to consider this matter 
solely on the basis of revenue production. 
We shall reach a point where the pro- 
duction per agent will increase. But 
thereafter we shall inevitably reach a 
point where the production per agent will 
level off. 

The trouble with using this criterion— 
from the standpoint of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service and from the standpoint of 
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the taxpayers—is that it produces a false 
basis of taxation. 

Mr. President, I raise no question 
about the items for these particular 
agents, for I supported the addition of 
these; and if I am a member of the con- 
ference committee—and I assume that I 
may well be, inasmuch as I am next in 
seniority, I believe, to the Senator from 
Nebraska, who is the ranking Republican 
member of the subcommittee—I cer- 
tainly will support the Senator from Vir- 
ginia in his efforts to keep what we have. 

But I believe we should point out that 
we cannot forever and forever add addi- 
tional agents and expect those added 
agents to inerease the production of rev- 
enue accordingly. If the figure is now 
$6, there will come a time when it will 
decline to $4. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Colorado yield to me, if the Senator from 
Virginia is also willing to yield? 

Mr.ALLOTT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say that I com- 
pletely agree with my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLorr]; and, 
if I may have his permission to do so, I 
should like to read into the RECORD a 
brief paragraph on this point, from the 
testimony given by Mr. Caplin when he 
appeared before the Senate committee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I ask the page 
number? 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly. It is on page 
48 of the Senate committee hearings, and 
I shall read beginning with the second 
full paragraph: 

We do not audit tax returns for the pur- 
pose of making additional assessments. We 
examine returns to see if the tax laws have 
been obeyed. And if the return is faulty, it 
is corrected. If too much has been paid, it 
is refunded. And if additional tax is due, 
it is assessed, But we don’t stop there. We 
instruct and advise and assist the taxpayer 
to understand the laws and their applica- 
tion so that his compliance in the future 
years will be improved. We also know that 
if we didn’t audit returns public confidence 


in our self-assessment system would de- 
teriorate. 


And two paragraphs later, in response 
to another comment by my friend, the 
pinned from Colorado, Mr. Caplin testi- 

ed: 


We are far from reaching the point of 
diminishing returns in our efforts to improve 
compliance with the tax laws, when we are 
standing in the presence of almost $25 bil- 
lion of unreported income. 


I agree with the Senator from Colo- 
rado that when that amount is down 
to perhaps $1 or $2 billion, then it will 
be time to stop considering making pro- 
vision for additional enforcement. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has cer- 
tainly quoted what Mr. Caplin said. 
However, in a letter to me, he recently 
pointed out the fallacy of basing a de- 
cision entirely on increased production. 

That leads me to my second thought, 
which is that if agents are placed upon 
a production basis, we perform a dis- 
service to every taxpayer in the Nation, 
and we perform a disservice primarily 
if we place a quota on the agents. We 
perform a disservice primarily to the 
average man or woman who does not 
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have regular counsel or accountants, 
or who lives remote from areas where 
tax agents or the main offices are lo- 
cated. They are the people who suffer. 

Mr. Caplin, in his testimony, agreed 
that this was the wrong criterion. There 
is no question that everyone should pay 
his taxes, But we do not want revenue 
agents all over the country under a quota 
system. 

I was happy when Mr. Caplin said 
in the hearings, and also in the recent 
letter to me to which I have referred, 
that the production standard no longer 
applied to the agents, and that they 
were expected to do their job without 
regard to quota. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may make a comment 
on what the Senator from Colorado has 
said? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with what the 
Senator from Colorado has said. I in- 
vite attention to page 264 of the Senate 
hearings, on which appears the letter to 
Mr. Caplin’s associates in the service, in 
which he abandons once and for all the 
quota system, which I wish had never 
been initiated. The fact still remains 
that we need the revenue. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is there any argument 
about that? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania made the statement. I 
thought he was implying that I felt dif- 
ferently. 

The third point is that the new ma- 
chines are not going to reduce by a single 
employee the number in the Revenue 
Service. It is clear to me that that is 
true. We shall gather much information 
and find many mistakes and omissions, 
which will result in increased revenues, 
but we cannot operate with fewer per- 
sonnel in the Revenue Service. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
ever since the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia has been in Congress he has again 
and again deplored many additions to 
the number of Federal employees be- 
cause many times they have been un- 
necessary. The only reason he has gone 
along with this increase is that it was 
shown that there was an appalling loss 
of revenue by reason of the activities of 
those who are cheating the Government. 
It was felt that this was the only prac- 
tical way to obtain that revenue and find 
out what was owed and by whom. But 
the House committee pointed out that 
possibly we were reaching the point of 
diminishing return in building up this 


In any event, I do not think a man’s 
value to the Government should be based 
on how many people, justly or unjustly, 
he can bring before some commissioner, 
charged with a crime. I had the privi- 
lege for 6 years of operating the Game 
Department of Virginia. I told my 
wardens that I was not judging them on 
the basis of the number of people they 
arrested, but that I wanted them to in- 
duce the people voluntarily to obey the 
game laws and conserve our game under 
the law, and be honest about it. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. First, I express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and to other members of the sub- 
committee for the fine work they did in 
bringing this appropriation bill before 
the Senate. I have a particular inter- 
est in the postal appropriation, but be- 
fore I go into it I wish to commend the 
committee for providing for additional 
agents in the Revenue Service. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
Finance Committee when Mr. Caplin ap- 
peared in connection with his nomina- 
tion to be Commissioner of that office, 
and he impressed me then. He said he 
would endeavor to have a little of the 
milk of human kindness in the Service. 
I think he has done so. He has been a 
good Commissioner. 

I wish now to discuss one or two items 
in the postal service. One of them deals 
with facilities. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We added an 
amount for facilities beyond the House 
request, but considering the fight we 
shall have in conference, that is all we 
thought we should provide. 

Mr. CARLSON. If I were to offer an 
amendment, I would offer one to provide 
for better facilities. I wish to read from 
page 313 of the hearings. This quota- 
tion is taken from the House report: 

While the committee notes that the De- 
partment has reduced the number of newly 
constructed or remodeled leased facilities 
from 2,000 in 1961 to approximately 1,000 in 
1963, it considers that the program is still 
slightly too ambitious. The cost of build- 
ing occupancy has increased from $87,714,000 
in 1961 to an estimated $122,137,000 in 1963. 
The increase over 1962 for bullding occu- 
pancy is estimated to be 21.6 percent, while 
the increase for the facilities appropriations 
as a whole is 16.1 percent. The committee 
believes that these increases are too great. 


That statement concerns me greatly 
as to what will happen when the chair- 
man and »ther Senators go into confer- 
ence. The budget recommended $177 
million for this item. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. The House al- 
lowed $167 million and the Senate com- 
mittee recommends $173 million. 

Mr. CARLSON. I commend the 
chairman for the amount that has been 
recommended. There were 2,000 new 
facilities in 1961. If I wished to be parti- 
san, I should say that that was under 
the Eisenhower administration. There 
were 1,000 last year. The President 
recommends $600 million for public 
works. I cannot think of any place 
where we could better scatter the money 
over the Nation than by getting facili- 
ties started to improve the postal service 
and help employment over the country. 
Therefore, I am sorry we do not have a 
larger item in this particular place in the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I share the view- 
point of the Senator. The House cut 
$10 million from the item. We restored 
$6 million of it. If we are to have a 
public works bill—and the Senator from 
Virginia is not in favor of one—he 
would like to earmark this item for 
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that purpose, which would really help 

matters. 

1 Mr, CARLSON. That is my conten- 
on. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It would help em- 
ployment and also the postal service. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Virginia is familiar with it. It happens 
that I have served with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
for many years on the committee. I am 
familiar with the problems confronting 
the Post Office Department. This is one 
place where we could improve the sery- 
ice. All we furnish is money for equip- 
ment of the offices. I am disappointed 
in the size of the appropriation. I urge 
the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia to stand firm. I shall not offer an 
amendment, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Kansas is an ex officio member of the 
committee, and attends its meetings 
when he can. He is a very busy man, 
but he is always present when he is able 
to be there. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to add a 
word as a means of associating myself 
with what the Senator from Kansas 
has said. I thoroughly agree with him 
as to the necessity for improvement of 
facilities. One can go into almost any 
small town or village in the United 
States and find that the physical plant 
is inadequate to the tremendous volume 
of mail and service required in that 
plant. I feel that to cut back on this 
item is not economy. It brings about 
inefficiency in the postal service. Fre- 
quently the cost of maintenance, repair, 
and renovation is exorbitant because of 
the inadequacy of the facilities and 
their obsolescence. 

If a public works program is author- 
ized—and I hope it will be, in contradic- 
tion to the hope of my good friend from 
Virginia—I hope that the postal re- 
quirements will be given very favorable 
consideration and made one of the 
priority items. 

As the Senator from Kansas well 
noted—in this he has the concurrence of 
the Senator from Virginia—that action 
would spread the benefits of such works 
program rather broadly throughout the 
country. I thank the Senator for his 
alertness to these matters and for his 
constructive comments. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield again? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I express apprecia- 
tion for the comments made by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I am sure it is 
true of every Member of this body that, 
as he travels over his district or over 
his State, he sees offices in which per- 
sonnel are really laboring under diffi- 
culties in the handling of mail expedi- 
tiously. Thatis truein many areas, We 
could increase the construction of such 
facilities so that the personnel could 
handle the mail with greater efficiency 
and could give the Post Office Depart- 
ment greater service. 
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I am sure the Senator from Virginia 
would agree that is one place we might 
be able to improve. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments 
to the pending bill be considered and 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
thus amended be regarded for the pur- 
pose of amendment as original text, pro- 
vided that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by 
reason of agreement to the order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? The Chair hears none; 
and, without objection, the committee 
amendments are agreed to en bloc and 
the bill as so amended is considered, for 
the purpose of amendment, original text. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 


On page 2, line 9, to strike out “$4,480,000” 
and insert "$4,540,000". 

On page 2, line 20, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “fifty” and insert “seventy-five”; 
in line 21, after the word “which”, to strike 
out “forty” and insert “sixty-five”; in line 
22, after the word “including”, to strike out 
“forty” and insert “sixty-five”, and on page 
3, line 5, after “(22 U.S.C. 401)”, to strike 
out $64,600,000" and insert “$65,300,000”. 

On page 4, line 15, after “(5 U.S.C, 2131)”, 
to strike out ‘$217,600,000" and insert 
“$220,000,000". 

On page 5, line 20, after “(5 U.S.C. 55a)” 
to strike out 825,000,000“ and insert ‘'$39,- 
000,000". 

On page 6, line 5, after “1953”, to strike 
out “$32,000,000” and insert $32,700,000”. 

On page 7, line 4, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “two hundred” and insert “two 
hundred and fifty”; in line 5, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “eighty” and insert 
“two hundred and fifty”; in line 12, after 
the word exceed“, to strike out 812,000,000“ 
and insert “$12,600,000”, and in line 13, after 
the word “employment”, to strike out $480,- 
000,000" and insert ‘$492,000,000". 

On page 7, line 21, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “seventy-four” and in- 
sert “elghty-nine”, and on page 8, line 3, 
after the word vehicles“, to strike out 
$5,300,000" and insert “$5,650,000”. 

On page 11, line 6, after the word “pro- 
gram”, to strike out “$10,000,000” and insert 
“$12,000,000.” 

On page 11, line 17, after the word “law”, 
to strike out 83,535,000, 000“ and insert 
“$3,548,500,000”. 

On page 12, line 14, after the word “mail”, 
to strike out ‘$590,000,000" and insert “$599,- 
000,000”. 

On page 12, line 24, after the word “Gov- 
ernment”, to strike out “$167,000,000” and 
insert 173,000,000“. 

On page 13, line 7, after the word “plans”, 
to strike out 116,000,000“ and insert ‘$120,- 
000,000”, 

On page 15, line 15, after the word “in- 
dividuals”, to strike out 85,600,000“ and in- 
sert “$5,677,000”. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee a question in regard to 
what I am sure he finds and what I find, 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to be true. In respect to each 
succeeding budget we see a vast propaga- 
tion of Government personnel in almost 
every department which comes forward. 
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The distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] long has specialized 
in the field of growth of personnel in the 
many branches of Goverment. The 
work the Senator has done to call at- 
tention to the continuing overpopula- 
tion of Government employees through- 
out every department continues year 
after year. 

I have found that when the slightest 
additional duties have been imposed 
upon departments by law always the ad- 
ditional duties have resulted in a de- 
mand or request for additional em- 
ployees, ranging from 25 to 500 or 600 
people. 

I have discussed the problem privately 
with officials of the Bureau of the 
Budget. They tell me they are much 
concerned about the problem. They 
say that in the overall budget examina- 
tion it is very difficult to examine the 
personnel closely and to be certain there 
are genuine needs and that there are no 
Government employees in those depart- 
ments who could be shifted to assume 
the new duties which new legislation im- 
poses upon the departments. 

I regret that I was unavoidably ab- 
sent from the city at the time the bill 
was marked up. I wonder if it would 
be feasible at this time to consider an 
amendment which would authorize the 
Bureau of the Budget to use funds to 
provide a very small group or panel of 
three or four experts to carefully screen 
and evaluate the problem, and to re- 
quire an absolute justification for addi- 
tional personnel who are requested in al- 
most every appropriation bil) that comes 
before any of the appropriations sub- 
committees. 

Because of the inadequacy of staff, it 
is difficult for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to go as thoroughly as it should 
into the question. If there were a sep- 
arate screening process through which 
personnel requests could be put, to be 
examined under a microscope and 
thinned down, I believe we could render 
a great service by avoiding to some ex- 
tent the constant increase in the num- 
bers of Government employees, which, in 
effect, lessens the effective use of money 
necessary to administer many of the 
activities which are required in the proc- 
ess of Government. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Bureau of the 
Budget ought to be appreciative of the 
attitude stated. The committee restored 
$77,000 in the budget, because it was said 
there was a vital necessity to retain five 
employees. It is the duty of the Bureau 
of the Budget to do what the Senator 
has stated. If the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma will write the 
chairman a letter, the chairman will for- 
ward it and will say, “We want you to 
report on this subject.” 

I think that could be done. Of course, 
there may be some question about 
whether the Senator’s suggestion would 
represent legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am not offering 
the amendment at this time. I think 
perhaps it can be covered in the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill or the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Next week we 
shall consider a supplemental appropri- 
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ation bill affecting all departments of 
Government. They never have enough, 
They come back two or three times a 
year. 

Mr. MONRONEY. A part of the prob- 
lem is caused by the additional person- 
nel which is provided. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is a part of 
the problem. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I hope something 
can be done to stop the overpopulation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator has 
made an extremely vital point. Before 
the Senator came into the Chamber, I 
deplored the mushrooming of bureaus, 
which frequently are overstaffed. I 
stated that I yielded with respect to the 
Internal Revenue Service because a vast 
amount of money was not being col- 
lected, to see if an increase would do any 
good and whether the money could be 
collected. 

The Senator is correct. We can con- 
sider the problem when the supple- 
mental appropriation bill comes to us 
next week. We could write a letter to 
the Bureau of the Budget. If the Sen- 
ator will write me a letter I will forward 
it. I think it is the duty of the Bureau 
of the Budget to do as the Senator says. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It seems to me 
that a screening by three or four, or even 
five men, who would devote their entire 
time to requiring an absolute justifica- 
tion for personnel increases, would be a 
safety valve with respect to what today 
is an extremely difficult problem. There 
is often a necessity, properly, to expand 
the Federal Government because of 
duties which are absolutely required. 
Such a group as I have in mind could 
say “No” once in awhile with respect to 
the increase in bureaucracy which has 
led to the popular conception of Parkin- 
son’s law. i 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is an able and distinguished 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The Senator knows how depart- 
ment heads come before the committee 
and say, This is the budget estimate. 
Our needs have been studied. These 
amounts are certified as being necessary 
for us.” The Senator remembers such 
statements. The department heads al- 
ways make such representations. I am 
sure they do not make close scrutiny of 
some of the increases. We shall be glad 
to call upon them in this regard. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at the 
outset I wish to express my deep appre- 
ciation to the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, for his cooperation and 
help in the work which was done in con- 
nection with the report. It is not my 
intention to offer an amendment, but I 
wish to comment on one or two items 
which occurred during the hearings, 
which I think exhibit an unfortunate 
general trend in Government. 

On page 17 of the hearings Secretary 
Dillon gave his statement before the 
committee. I read from it, in part: 


US, SECRET SERVICE 
The House bill accorded a reduction of 
$550,000 in the 1963 estimate of $5,850,000 for 
the U.S, Secret Service. 
There appears to have been some misun- 
derstanding in our request for 58 additional 
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special agents and 22 additional clerk-ste- 
nographers. Although these positions were 
going to be assigned to the field for regular 
investigative duties, they also are counted on 
to form an integral and vital part of the pro- 
tection of the President and his family. 


NUMBER OF AGENTS NEEDED 


In this connection, whenever Presidential 
travel is contemplated, seasoned special 
agents from various field offices are sum- 
moned to augment the headquarters White 
House detail prior to and during the period 
the President is visiting locations in the 
United States or abroad. 

For example, in situations of foreign Pres- 
idential travel, depending upon the number 
of countries visited, the special agents regu- 
larly assigned to the White House detail are 
assigned to the necessary advance prepara- 
tions, and, to replace them, the experienced 
field special agents are withdrawn from their 
regular criminal investigative activities. 
Their temporary assignment to the head- 
quarters White House detail are for varying 
periods of time, depending on the length of 
the Presidential trip involved. 


WHITE HOUSE DETAIL 


The size of the White House detall is set 
to cover the requirements for Presidential 
protection while the President is in Wash- 
ington. Additional agents are required 
whenever Presidential travel is involved. We 
have not thought it efficient to assign these 
men to Washington when their full-time 
service is not required. 

Instead, men who augment our regular 
protective detail are stationed in the various 
field offices where, when their services are 
not required for Presidential travel, they are 
effectively utilized in combating the ever- 
increasing activities of organized crime as 
it pertains to counterfeiting and check and 
bond forgery. They are sorely needed in 
these field offices. The number of counter- 
feiting cases jumped 60 percent during 1961, 
as compared with 1960. During the same 
period, there was a doubling in the number 
of cases involving forgery and fraudulent 
negotiation of Government bonds. 

Unless we receive these extra positions, 
the added manpower requirements for 
Presidential protection which must be met 
when the President travels at home or 
abroad, will require us to denude our local 
offices at a time when counterfeiting and 
forgery are rising rapidly. The additional 
agents which we have requested are im- 
perative if we are to meet the increased 
needs for Presidential protection and the 
growing menace of counterfeiting. 


Subsequently, as shown on page 31 
of the hearings, I asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury how much of the increase 
in the number of additional agents was 
occasioned by reason of additional Presi- 
dential travel. I read the question and 
the answer: 

Senator ALLorr. On page 9 of your state- 
ment with respect to the Secret Service you 
asked for 58 special agents and you place 
great emphasis upon the protection of the 
President and his family. Why does it re- 
quire 58 more special agents now than ‘it 
did under the former President? 

Mr. Ditton. The President travels more. 
The other factor is that these people we are 
talking about do double duty. They are 
in field offices except when the President 
travels and then they have to be pulled back 
for Presidential protection assignment. 


Thereafter I asked the Secretary to 
provide me with a breakdown of the fig- 
ures to show how much of the additional 
expense was occasioned by Presidential 
travel. From the previous answer the 
Secretary gave me, I think it is per- 
fectly obvious that the President is doing 
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a great deal more traveling than has 
been done in the past. I recall that 
over the period of the past few years we 
Republicans in the Senate often lis- 
tened to members of the other party 
berating us about the travels of the then 
President Eisenhower and how much 
such travel was costing the taxpayers 
of our country. The tables which the 
Secretary supplied for the record in re- 
sponse to my request were a mass of 
gobbledygook, so it was necessary for 
me to go directly to the Secret Service 
to obtain the figures requested. 

First, I wish to say that the Secret 
Service was very cooperative in trying 
to furnish the information which was 
desired. 

Let me also make this point clear. No 
one in the United States—and that cer- 
tainly includes me—has any desire to 
see the President and his family less 
than adequately protected. Whatever 
party we may be affiliated with, and 
even though it were President Eisen- 
hower in office at that time rather than 
President Kennedy at this time, loss or 
harm to the President or to any member 
of his family would be something that 
no American could tolerate. However, 
I wish to bring out the fact that the 
burdens on the Secret Service, by rea- 
son of the extensive travels of the Presi- 
dent and his family, have increased 
greatly since President Kennedy took 
office. 

For example, in the fiscal year 1959 the 
total number of employees was 272. In 
1960, the total was 298. In 1961, when 
a Republican was in office for approxi- 
mately half of the fiscal year and a 
Democrat President for the other half 
of the fiscal year, the figure jumped to 
305. In 1962 it jumped to 325, and the 
request for this year was 383. 

With respect to the total number of 
man-hours devoted to Presidential pro- 
tection, I think the figures are rather 
significant. Iwas provided with the fig- 
ures by the Secret Service itself. 

In 1960 the figure was approximately 
197,518 hours. In 1961 the figure jumped 
to an approximate 250,495 hours. In 
the hearings on the appropriation bill 
last year the Secret Service was very 
careful to point out that the increase in 
fiscal year 1961 was occasioned primarily 
by the fact that during a good portion 
of the year the Secret Service had to 
cover not only the President and Vice 
President and their families—President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon 
and their families in the initial in- 
stance—but that immediately upon the 
election of a new President it was neces- 
sary to cover also the newly elected 
President and Vice President and their 
families. So we could expect a substan- 
tial boost in work at that time. 

But in 1962, the current fiscal year, 
and the first fiscal year under the new 
President, through January 31, which is 
a period of 7 months, we have already 
accumulated a total of 143,230 man- 
hours devoted to the President and his 
family; and, as Mr. Dillon very suc- 
cinctly and adequately said in response 
to my questions of him, -that increase 
was due to the fact that the President 
travels a great deal more. 


So if we project the figure of 143,230 
into the full fiscal year, I think we shall 
end with a figure for the protection of 
the President and the Vice President and 
their families which will be somewhere 
near the amount required in the fiscal 
year 1961 to protect not only the then 
President and Vice President and their 
families but also the newly elected Presi- 
— and Vice President and their fami- 

es. 

In view of all the talk we have heard 
in the past in the Senate Chamber about 
the peripatetic qualities of President 
Eisenhower, I think it is only fair, par- 
ticularly in view of some of the state- 
ments the President made during his 
campaign about how he intended to con- 
duct himself and remain on duty in his 
office, to examine the actual perform- 
ance. The figures I have given for fis- 
cal year 1962 do not include the recent 
trip of Mrs. Kennedy, which required 
sending 15 advance agents to India and 
Pakistan for her protection. 

It does not include a possible trip of 
the President to the summit, if it should 
occur, and it does not include any pro- 
jection of the President’s trip to Mexico 
or any other Latin American country. 

Some other very interesting compari- 
sons can be made with respect to the 
cost of travel and transportation of per- 
sons. In the fiscal year 1959, when 
President Eisenhower was in office, Pres- 
idential travel costs were $109,859. In 
1960, which was a year when President 
Eisenhower was still in office, the costs 
were $285,302. In 1961 they dropped to 
$250,717. In 1962 President Kennedy’s 
first full year in office, $325,000 has 
been asked, including $200,000 which is 
being requested in the coming supple- 
mental appropriation bill. In the fiscal 
year 1963 we are asked for $325,000. 
The amounts for 1962 and 1963 are both 
greater than the amount that was re- 
quired when the same service had to pro- 
tect not only the President and his 
family and Vice President, but also the 
elected President and his family and the 
elected Vice President, in 1961. 

I believe that these figures make the 
point that the traveling qualities of the 
President and his family have placed a 
great additional burden upon the U.S. 
taxpayers. 

I have just had called to my attention 
an article published in the Washington 
Post of March 21, which shows that in- 
stead of hiring a news cameraman to 
cover the present trip of the First Lady, 
the USIA employed some high-priced 
people from Hollywood, at a total cost 
of $45,807.50. That figure includes 
$6,000 for a director, at $1,000 a week, 
and $8,425 for two cameramen. This 
compares with a former cost of $425 a 
week plus traveling expenses. 

I would say to the Senate that prob- 
ably I would not have brought this 
matter up on the floor of the Senate if 
it had not been necessary for me to go 
to considerable trouble to get a clear- 
cut answer from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I know there are a great 
many people in the Senate who did not 
graduate from Harvard, as he did; per- 
haps there are even a great many of us 
who have not quite the perspicacity and 
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understanding of world problems and 
monetary problems that the Secretary 
of the Treasury possesses. Neverthe- 
less, he will have to put up with us, and 
try to answer our questions because the 
people of Colorado and Kansas and 
Maine and Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Idaho, and the other States elect 100 
persons to represent them in the Sen- 
ate. Even though the Secretary of the 
Treasury made honest answers—al- 
though some of them could be called 
circumlocuted answers—to the questions 
that were asked of him, he was not re- 
sponsive in furnishing the material re- 
quested for the hearing record. 

The Secretary of the Treasury spent 
three-quarters of his one-page state- 
ment in making a justification for 58 
additional agents. 

He made that justification, he said, on 
the basis that these additional agents 
were needed for the protection of the 
President and his family. I asked him 
how much of it was needed for the pro- 
tection of the President and his family. 
This he was unwilling to give, or he did 
not know. He said he would supply the 
figures. Certain figures were inserted 
in the hearings, and it is very obvious 
that they do not answer the question. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may some 
day learn that he will have to answer 
with succinctness and clarity the ques- 
tions which Senators ask of him in the 
performance of their duties and the per- 
formance of the job which the people 
of their respective States send them 
here to do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to respond at least in part 
to the Senator from Colorado. I call 
attention to the record of the hearings 
on the appropriation bill now before the 
Senate, and to the fact that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was very respon- 
sive to questions that committee mem- 
bers asked of him. Also, I would like 
to say that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, whatever may be his habits or his 
attitude, is, it should be remembered, a 
Republican. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not wish to claim 
-~ him, if that is agreeable to the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
entitled to that observation. This is the 
same man, the same Mr. Dillon, who 
served for several years in the former 
administration. He was always regarded 
as a very fine and able man; I thought 
he was then and I think he is now, re- 
gardless of what may be his political 
persuasion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his 
statement before the Senate Treasury 
Subcommittee took note of the need for 
additional personnel, as reflected on 
page 17 of the hearings. 

With respect to the number of agents 
used for protective investigative work, he 
testified that this number was 325. 
The additional number requested was 
58. The number approved by the House 
of Representatives was 20. The num- 
ber approved by the Senate committee 
was 45. The point needs to be raised 
with respect to the amount of work these 
agents do and the amount of work that 
has not been completed. 

The average current investigative 
caseload is 137 cases per agent. The re- 
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quest for 58 additional agents would have 
enabled the Secret Service to have re- 
duced the average caseload to 105 cases 
in fiscal year 1963, 80 during fiscal year 
1964 and 61 during fiscal year 1965. 
This is still a heavy average caseload, 
but it would be of manageable propor- 
tion. 

The increase sought by the Secret 
Service is needed to meet these develop- 
ments which have their origin in 
changes and events starting 10 years 
ago. The additional manpower sought 
would in effect only meet the manpower 
requirements which experience of the 
past several years has shown to be 
essential. 

Failure to provide these men will mean 
that it will be necessary to continue to 
draw from the field offices manpower to 
provide the essential Presidential protec- 
tion at the expense and detriment of the 
statutory responsibilities of the Secret 
Service for suppressing counterfeiting 
and other offenses against the obliga- 
tions of the U.S. Government. 

Mr. President, I do not think any- 
one has ever accused the Secret Service 
of being partisan. The Secret Service 
has responsibilities which are imposed 
upon it by law. It has a responsibility 
for the protection of the President, over 
which the President himself has nothing 
to say. This is a directive from Congress. 

I may add that the way the Secret 
Service now protects the President of the 
United States and his family is by call- 
ing upon the manpower of its investi- 
gative offices out in the field to come 
and fulfill the protective services which 
the Secret Service itself feels are neces- 
sary. The President of the United 
States does not say, “Iam going to take 
a trip. I think I ought to have 10 or 15 
more men to protect me.” No; the Pres- 
ident is not consulted about those mat- 
ters. The head of the Secret Service 
determines the number of men who are 
to be utilized for the protection of the 
President. Until Congress changes the 
law which provides that the Secret Serv- 
ice shall supply protection to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and their re- 
spective families, it seems to me we ought 
not to interfere with what is the legiti- 
mate request of the Secret Service for 
the manpower to make this protection 
a reality. 

I should say also that if any Demo- 
crat has ever been critical of the Secret 
Service protection or the amount of per- 
sonnel required for a Republican Presi- 
dent, then that Democrat ought to make 
a public apology. Frankly, I think the 
President of the United States, whoever 
he may be—and the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. ALLoTT] stated this very 
clearly—should be protected and his 
family should be protected. Whatever 
the requirements are, they should be ful- 
filled. We ought to be thankful for the 
competence of the Secret Service. The 
Secret Service performs amazing work. 
It does so with a very limited number of 
people. 

The other point that needs to be 
raised concerns counterfeiting—an old 
practice among some people. It is an 
old crime. Many people like to get into 
the moneymaking business. The Secret 
Service finds itself rather busy checking 
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up on those who would invade the ju- 
risdiction of the Bureau of Engraving 
and the Department of the Treasury. 
Therefore, the number of counterfeiting 
cases which the Secret Service is re- 
quired to investigate has increased sub- 
stantially. It is a figure which the 
Senate needs to know. 

But let me say a further word about 
the protection of the President and his 
family. With the use of airplanes, ad- 
vance preparations and protection have 
necessitated the use of more Secret 
Service manpower. The use of jetplanes 
has increased the requirements of the 
Secret Service personnel considerably. 
For example, we saw from the figures 
supplied by the Senator from Colorado 
that there was an increase over the 
number of agents employed in the pre- 
vious administration. In 1959, the figure 
was 272. If I am wrong, I will stand 
corrected. In 1960, it was 298, an in- 
crease of 26. I imagine the reason for 
the increase was the increased use of jet- 
planes. In 1961, the figure was 305. In 
fiscal 1962, the number was 325. Obvi- 
ously, the reason for the increase in per- 
sonnel is travel requirements, due to the 
speed of travel and to the number of 
places which the President of the United 
States visits. What those numbers will 
be can only be projected uncertainly, 
because we have no immediate way of 
knowing exactly where the President of 
the United States will be in the next 
3, 4, or 5 months. 

Not only was there more travel, both 
within the United States and overseas, 
but the speed of the planes posed new 
probems for the Secret Service. It was 
no longer possible, for example, to have 
agents leapfrog and thus utilize the 
same manpower at various stops along 
the way. With the use of older types 
of transportation, such as trains and 
slower planes, it was entirely possible 
for the President of the United States 
to go from one part of the country to 
another and have five Secret Service 
men stationed, for example at Topeka, 
Kans., and then, when the President 
arrived, to have the plane take the same 
five men to Omaha, Nebr., and have 
a considerable period of time in which 
to do their work. But with the use of 
jetplanes, the time required for travel- 
ing great distances has been reduced by 
many hours. Therefore, it is necessary 
sometimes to duplicate the protection 
force in several of the communities 
which may be visited. The use of jet- 
planes in the past few years has re- 
quired the Secret Service to provide 
three times as many men to make ad- 
vance security arrangements for Presi- 
dential protection when the President is 
traveling. 

The White House detail remains at 
more or less an even number of men, 
Therefore, it has been necessary during 
the past 8 years, when the President 
travels, to supplement the White House 
detail with agents from the various field 
offices. As a consequence, the agents 
so used were not constantly available 
to perform investigative responsibilities. 
This has increased the backlog of their 
work. The request for additional man- 
power is to meet these responsibilities of 
Presidential protection and of investiga- 
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tion. Under the Secret Service system, 
a great elasticity permits the Service to 
withdraw agents from investigative 
duties and to use them on advance pro- 
tective details. 

The fact is that Presidential travel has 
increased markedly since 1958. During 
the same period, the backlog of unin- 
vestigated cases has grown tremendously. 
Many of the cases are counterfeiting 
cases, and all of them refiect upon the 
obligations of the Government of the 
United States. 

For example, in fiscal year 1958, the 
number of uninvestigated cases was 
12,992; in 1959, it was 19,060; in 1960, it 
was 29,515; in 1961, it was 28,921. The 
main reason—and this, by the way, oc- 
curred during the period about which 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
has spoken—was that the Secret Service 
had heavy obligations of Presidential 
protection. 

For fiscal year 1962, on a basis pro- 
jected over the first 8 months, there will 
be a backlog of 38,696 uninvestigated 
cases dating back to 1958. 

The additional personnel are required 
for no other reason than to investigate 
those cases, many of them cases of 
counterfeiting, and regardless of the pro- 
tection required for the President and 
his family. 

During the recent appropriation hear- 
ing, Chief Rowley testified as to the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secret Service and 
the need for additional personnel. He 
stated that the primary responsibility of 
the Secret Service is the protection of the 
First Family. This responsibility takes 
precedence over all of the other duties of 
the Secret Service, important as they 
may be. Changing world conditions 
since 1958 have resulted in a greater 
amount of Presidential travel; therefore, 
the responsibilities and requirements of 
the Secret Service for this purpose have 
increased. 

Let us face it. The President of the 
United States and his family will travel 
more, and they should. As for Mrs. 
Kennedy, if the Secret Service used 15 
agents for her advance protection, it 
was the best investment this country ever 
made, because the First Lady’s trip to 
Asia and Europe has been a phenomenal 
success. It has been a personal triumph 
for her, if she needed one, and a great 
triumph for the American people and 
the American Nation. It has been a 
remarkable trip, a remarkable achieve- 
ment of a gracious, lovely, beautiful, 
competent, intelligent woman. If it took 
15 Secret Service agents to provide pro- 
tection for the First Lady of the land, 
never was there a finer duty; never was 
there a better investment. Never was 
there a more successful trip. What is 
more, the Secret Service is to be com- 
plimented upon the manner in which the 
protection was afforded. 

If all 58 of those agents were needed 
just to help the First Lady of the land, 
it would have been good for America, 
because this lady is rendering outstand- 
ing service to the country. 

That was true of the other ladies of 
the Presidents—Mrs. Eisenhower, Mrs. 
Truman, and Mrs. Roosevelt. Those 
ladies performed duties for our country 
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which ought to command the respect, 
the affection, and the admiration of ev- 
ery American—and they do. 

I must say that we can expect more 
travel by the Chief Executive. We have 
a young President; we have a virile 
President; we have a President who will 
be called upon to go from one area of 
the world to another. I am not at all 
certain that the figure of 58 additional 
agents will be even adequate in the light 
of the backlog of cases for which agents 
are needed. 

And there are other duties. I asked 
a member of the staff of the majority 
leader to secure information as to some 
of the accomplishments of the Secret 
Service agents in the field of counter- 
feiting, and I have just received it. Al- 
ready, in fiscal year 1962, a record 
amount of $3,500,000 in counterfeit 
money has been seized by Secret Service 
agents. That is one of its major re- 
sponsibilities—namely, the apprehension 
of counterfeiters. 

So it seems to me that even when re- 
garded from an economic point of view— 
solely from the point of view of pro- 
tecting the value of the U.S. cur- 
rency—in addition to regarding it 
from the point of view of apprehending 
crooks—the addition of 58 personnel 
would be a wise and prudent investment, 
made in the exercise of good judgment. 

Mr. President, when the President of 
the United States is in Washington, 
where there is a normal White House 
Secret Service detail which has been 
rather constant in number, the Secret 
Service obviously does not assign the 
same number of men to the White House 
detail as the number who would be used 
when the President travels about the 
country and abroad, because their serv- 
ice with the White House detail does not 
require their full-time services. Gen- 
erally speaking, Mr. President, this is 
also true when the President is traveling 
to Hyannis Port, to Palm Beach, to Mid- 
dleburg, and so forth. Therefore, the 
plan the Secret Service has developed is 
to assign personnel to its regular investi- 
gative duties in its field offices; and, as 
I have said, these duties include the sup- 
pression of counterfeiting and bond and 
check forgery. 

So these additional personnel will be 
assigned to the field offices; and when 
they are needed for the primary respon- 
sibility of the Secret Service, they will 
be called to that duty; namely, the pro- 
tection of the President and his family. 

When extensive Presidential travel is 
undertaken, then, as I have stated, such 
additional agents as may be necessary 
will be drawn from the field offices and 
will be assigned to the White House de- 
tail, to provide additional protection to 
the President, because of his travel. 

The use of field agents for this pur- 
pose has added to the ever-growing 
backlog of cases, which now number 
more than 37,000. In that connection, 
I emphasize that the number of cases 
which now need to be investigated— 
cases already on the docket, cases al- 
ready known, because of violation of the 
Federal statutes—has grown to such an 
extent that the backlog is now more than 
37,000 cases; and counterfeiting alone 
has increased 60 percent since 1958. 
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The apprehension of counterfeiters is 
one of the main responsibilities of the 
Secret Service; and, as I have stated, 
counterfeiting has increased more than 
60 percent since 1958. Furthermore, 
since there were 272 agents in 1959, and 
since the request for the fiscal year 1963 
is for a total of 383 agents, that repre- 
sents an addition of 111 agents, or an 
increase of approximately 33 percent in 
the number of field service personnel; 
but it is also to be noted that the in- 
crease in counterfeiting alone has been 
60 percent. 

Mr. President, major changes in the 
mode of travel during the past 10 years, 
in addition to the increase in counter- 
feiting and the increase in check forgery, 
have placed heavy demands upon the 
Secret Service. I think every one of us 
knows that prior to 1952, for example, 
Presidential travel was almost entirely 
done by train, which required a rela- 
tively small number of agents. 

A review of past appropriations re- 
flects that frequently it has been neces- 
sary for the Secret Service to request 
Congress to make supplemental funds 
available in connection with Presidential 
travel. This year, in the appropriation 
requested in order to forestall this possi- 
bility, an additional sum of $200,000 was 
included. When that is added to the 
estimate in connection with Presidential 
travel in 1963—in the amount of 
$125,000—we find that the total is 
$325,000. I mention this because it was 
referred to by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. President, my projection of the 
hours of work required in order to pro- 
tect the President indicates that on the 
basis of the last 7 months up to January 
31, the total was 143,230 hours: and the 
indication is that the total for the fiscal 
year 1962 will be approximately 253,430 
hours, which will be slightly more than 
the 250,495 hours in the fiscal year 1961. 

So it is quite obvious that much of the 
work of these agents will be devoted to 
the activities of the apprehension of 
counterfeiters, the apprehension of 
check forgers, and the apprehension of 
those guilty of other Federal offenses. 

I know the Senator from Colorado has 
every right to be concerned if comments 
are made about the former President of 
the United States and his travels. 1 
never was very much concerned about 
President Eisenhower’s travels or about 
his vacations. I think Presidents are 
entitled to them. President Kennedy is 
also entitled to them, and President Ei- 
senhower was entitled to them; and Mrs, 
Eisenhower, one of the loveliest ladies 
ever to grace the White House, was cer- 
tainly entitled to every possible consid- 
eration; and whenever anyone attempted 
to cast any reflection upon the First 
Family, I was one of the first to disagree. 
I believe we can disagree politically 
without becoming personal about the 
matter. And I believe that the deduc- 
tion of this item, which is for the pro- 
tection of the President and his family, 
is really something we should forego, be- 
cause the President is doing a great job 
for the Nation, and I hope he will travel 
even more—for example, not only to 
Mexico, but also to every country in 
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Latin America, and also to many coun- 
tries in the Far East, where he should go 
as the leader of our great Republic and 
as the leader of the free world. If he 
makes those trips, it is essential that he 
have the protection of the most efficient 
protective force in the world, the US. 
Secret Service, which has a record sec- 
ond to none. And if the Chief of the 
Secret Service, Mr. Rowley, believes he 
needs these additional men, certainly I 
will not say he does not need them, be- 
cause I do not want it on my conscience 
or on my hands that we in any way de- 
nied the Secret Service the manpower it 
needs in order to fulfill the demands, re- 
quests, and orders of the Congress of the 
United States that it protect the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his family. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we have 
just heard a very fine speech by one of 
the cleverest orators in the Senate, 
which has answered a part, but left un- 
said a great part, of the issue raised by 
me in my former remarks. 

I am sure everyone appreciates the 
great ability with which this gentleman 
and distinguished Senator argues his 
case. I will not argue at great length, 
but I do want to set certain things 
straight for the Recorp, first of all. As 
the Senator has so ably said, it is not a 
question of adequate protection for the 
President and his family. As a lawyer 
of many years, respect for the law and 
the Jegal processes of our Government 
and what it. means to me are deeply 
impressed on me. That is not the 
question. 

No one would want to deprive the 
President and his family of adequate— 
and I do mean adequate—protection. 
The Senator has raised the question of 
the adequacy of the Secret Service. I 
have raised no question about the Se- 
cret Service being political. I have never 
considered it as being a political organi- 
zation. Some of the men at the White 
House today were guarding President 
Eisenhower and his family. That is true, 
and it should be that way. Congress, in 
its wisdom, and under the Constitution, 
is responsible for the agency. 

A point has been made about the 
great load on the Service because of 
counterfeiting. Here is where we get 
to the kernel of what we are talking 
about. From what occurred subsequent 
to the hearings, I know personally, from 
talking to Mr. Rowley and members of 
his staff, there is a real, fundamental 
job to be done in combating counterfeit- 
ing in this country. I am sympathetic 
to their having sufficient agents to do 
the job. Then, for heaven's sake, why 
did not the Secretary say that, instead 
of devoting three-fourths or seven- 
eighths of his statement to justifying 
it on the basis of the protection of the 
President and his family? All we want 
is direct answers, and Members of the 
House and the Senate are entitled to 
them. 

I am very happy to have had laid out 
for me the blueprint of future activities 
of the President and his family, and that 
they are going to do considerably more 
extensive traveling, because over the 
period of the 7 years that this Senator 
has been here, and particularly his first 
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6 years, he heard many, many bitter 
speeches on the floor of the Senate about 
the travels of the former President, Mr. 
Eisenhower, and his wife. 

I think, in view of the statements of 
President Kennedy when he ran for of- 
fice, and the speeches about the peripa- 
tetic—and I use that term again—habits 
of President Eisenhower, it is only fair to 
call attention to the fact that use of the 
Secret Service for the President and his 
family has increased greatly because of 
the increased traveling of the President 
and his family. 

It is interesting to learn from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota that 
we have seen only the beginning of it, and 
that we are going to see a lot more of it. 

I wish now to read a statement from 
Mr. Rowley on this subject which ap- 
pears at page 448 of the House hearings. 
I read only a part of the question of Mr. 
Gary, because his full question is half a 
page long. The question ends up in this 
way: 

How does your present staff for that pur- 
pose measure up? 


He is talking about the Presidential 
family. 

Mr. RowLEY. On the White House detail? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Rowzey. In addition to the present 
staff, we could use another shift. We were 
contemplating establishing what we call a 
fourth shift because of the activities of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. As you know, he is moving 
back and forth almost every weekend. 


This, of course, has been confirmed as 
his future program by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The Senator has used one other com- 
parison that I think I ought to call at- 
tention to. He used the period of 1959 
and 1960 as compared with 1961 and 1962 
in referring to jet travel. In 1959 and 
1960 President Eisenhower had a jet 
plane, and he used it. So there really is 
not any difference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for a correction, I 
used the year 1958-59 as a period in 
which there was jet travel, and the in- 
crease for those years, as compared with 
earlier years, to indicate there was an in- 
creased need for personnel. Further- 
more, I said that the increase in jet travel 
and its wider use made it necessary to 
have more personnel because of the 
speed of travel and the inability to send 
one group of Secret Service agents to 
cover several spots during Presidential 
trips. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not have the 
specific figures for 1958, because they 
were not supplied to me by the Secret 
Service; but so far as travel is concerned, 
the same situation existed in 1959 and 
1960 as existed since President Kennedy 
took office a year ago in January. 

This is not an attack upon the Secret 
Service. I would be the last to feel any 
such attack was justified in any degree. 
That simply is not this Senator’s point 
of view. In view of the great degree of 
counterfeiting, it is hard for me to under- 
stand why the Secretary. devoted all of 
his justification on another ground; 
namely, that of the protection of the 
President and his family. 
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I make two points in summation and 
in reply. First, the activities of the 
President—who stated he was going to 
stay in his office and take care of his 
business and not travel around—have 
not come to pass in that way. Instead 
the activities of the Secret Service have 
been increased greatly, as shown in my 
former statement, by reason of the travel 
by the President. Second, a point which 
should be of vital concern to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, is the fact that when 
we ask questions of department heads 
we have a right to expect reasonable, 
clear, and direct answers, either in the 
first instance, or in being supplied for 
the hearing record. 

To this latter point I devote myself 
especially, because of the lack of direct 
answers which occurred. I wish to say 
also in this respect that I am indebted to 
the junior Senator from Virginia for 
helping me to procure this information, 
and to Mr. Rowley, who was completely 
frank, completely aboveboard, and who 
did his best to supply me with the in- 
formation he had. The estimates and 
figures I have given were obtained from 
him. They are the best estimates he can 
make now, because he cannot project 
into the future. 

I wished to straighten these matters 
out and to make the two points I have 
made, both in the first instance and now 
in restatement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall be brief. 

The Senator commented about the 
Secretary’s response to his question. I 
am not here to defend the Secretary. I 
only say that when Secretary Dillon re- 
sponded about the protection of the 
President’s family as being the basic 
argument for the additional Secret Serv- 
ice agents he was doing exactly what 
the law required in respect to the priority 
of the work of the Secret Service. The 
main obligation of the Secret Service, 
if it does nothing else and if it has to 
set aside every other obligation it has, 
is the protection of the President and 
the President’s family. That is No. 1. 

I note that on page 34 of the hearings 
the Senator from Colorado questioned 
the Secretary, Mr. Dillon. The question 
and the response are as follows: 

Senator ALLOTT. Mr. Chairman, then if 
that is the situation, why can’t we have a 
breakdown of the items starting on page 9, 
as to the added agents that are necessary 
for the protection of the President and his 
family—none of us want to forgo adequate 
protection in this respect—and the added 
number necessary for the ordinary duties of 
the Secret Service which the Secretary em- 
phasized in his last sentence. 

Mr. DILLON. We would be glad to do what 
we can on that but as I pointed out the 
same men do both jobs. We will be glad to 
give you a complete breakdown where the 


men are needed and why they are needed in 
these individual] places, and so forth. 


The information on Secret Service be- 
gins on page 180. It runs through page 
192, with a complete analysis of infor- 
mation which was requested from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. President, the Secret Service is 
not at issue.. There is not any doubt 
about that. Mr, Rowley, the Chief of 
the Secret Service, testified in behalf 
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of these additional men. I am sure he 
testified in behalf of the request be- 
cause he thought he needed what was 
asked. 

The only reason I can see for this 
debate is to emphasize that President 
Kennedy is using more man-hours of 
the Secret Service for family protec- 
tion than a previous President did. I 
say that that is a very poor argument 
as to the soundness or lack of soundness, 
as to the justification or lack of justifi- 
cation of the request for 58 additional 
personnel. 

I did not give any blueprint as to 
President Kennedy’s future plans. I 
said I hoped the President would 
travel, that I would expect the Presi- 
dent to travel, and that I would expect 
the President to take care of the busi- 
ness of the office of the President by do- 
ing what the business of the office of 
the President requires in 1962, 1963, 1964, 
and so on, because the office of the 
President today is not in the White 
House. The office of the President is 
wherever the President of the United 
States is. The President of the United 
States will be where he is required to be 
by the requirements of national security 
and the duties of the executive office of 
the President of the United States. 

I ask Senators what the country 
would feel and how the country would 
react if anything should ever happen to 
that precious little daughter, Caroline? 
Think what an outburst there would be. 

I think the Recorp ought to be mani- 
festly clear, so that no one can possibly 
misinterpret it. I wish to protect my 
good friend from Colorado and everyone 
else. No one here for a single minute 
should be raising his voice against ade- 
quate Secret Service protection as re- 
quested by the Chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice. The Chief of the Secret Service is 
not an empire builder. The Chief of 
the Secret Service is not trying to pad 
payrolls. The Chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice is only doing what he thinks is nec- 
essary to be done to fulfill the require- 
ments of his job, which is to protect the 
most important man in the world, the 
President of the United States, and to 
protect the President’s family. 

It appears to me that the only purpose 
for this argument is apparently to get 
even, if somebody did anything in the 
past for which one ought to feel a moti- 
vation to get even. 

I hope that no one will ever criticize 
the former President of the United States 
for having used Secret Service agents. I 
hope that no one will ever criticize the 
former Vice President of the United 
States for having used Secret Service 
agents when he traveled. He needed 
them when he went to South America. 
Thank goodness he had them. I say 
this in all respect. 

The Vice President of the United States 
now needs these agents, even if he says 
he does not. He is not a private citizen 
any more; he is a public official. 

The President of the United States 
needs these men, and his family needs 
them. I think it is really not in very 
good taste to indicate anything else but 
a need for them. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is the Senator imply- 
ing that I anywhere in my statement said 
that they did not need them? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Or that my chief con- 
cern was other than to see that they 
were adequately protected? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 
did not say that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If he is so implying, I 
think the Senator owes me an apology. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator did 
not say that. I said to the contrary, 
that I knew the Senator from Colorado 
knows the Secret Service needs these 
agents. 

What I am trying to find out is why 
the Senator is arguing about it at all, if 
they are needed. The Senator knocked 
the grounds out from under his own 
argument. The Senator says that the 
President needs them, that the Secret 
Service needs them, and that he wants 
the President to have adequate protec- 
tion. He reminds us of the number of 
hours the President has been traveling, 
and the number of hours’ protection 
given to the President’s family. 

It seems to me that the argument of 
the Senator from Colorado is very clear 
that the President needs the protection, 
that the Secret Service needs the agents; 
but, somehow or other, we ought to make 
a little polities out of it. I think that is 
the whole thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
after line 18 it is proposed to insert: 

GENERAL PROVISION 


No part of any appropriation contained in 
this or any other Act, or of the funds avail- 
able for expenditure by any individual, cor- 
poration, or agency included in this or any 
other Act, shall be used for publicity or 
propaganda purposes designed to support or 
defeat legislation pending before Congress. 

No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act, or of the funds 
available for expenditure by any individual, 
corporation, or agency included in this or 
any other Act, shall be used to pay the sal- 
ary of any civil service employee who ap- 
pears before public groups for the purpose 
of supporting or opposing the administra- 
tion’s position on pending legislation. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the reason I offer this partic- 
ular amendment at this time is in an 
attempt to override a recent ruling of 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Mr. Macy, wherein Civil Serv- 
ice employees will be used to promote 
the administration’s legislative pro- 
posals. 

The first part of the amendment has 
on previous occasions been approved by 
the Congress. It was approved as sec- 
tion 509 of the General Government 
Matters and Department of Commerce 
and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act of 1962. It was approved on the 
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zd day of August 1961. It is now Publie 
Law 87-126. 

Most of us at the time felt the lan- 
guage was adequate. However, I found 
that the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, Mr. Macy, had issued a new 
ruling this year. I incorporated this 
into the Recorp under date of March 1, 
1962, at which time I called the ruling 
to the attention of the Senate. 

The Commissioner has agreed that 
there is no precedent for this ruling, 
which if left unchallenged will destroy 
our civil service system. It is an en- 
tirely new ruling. I should like to read 
it. I shall skip the first part of the rul- 
ing in which the Commissioner repeats 
the same understanding we have always 
had as to the rights of civil service em- 
ployees; namely, that they can very 
properly nake speeches explaining and 
interpreting a current law and identify- 
ing its purpose. But that authority re- 
lates to existing law. 

However, from time immemorial the 
law has been very clear that career civil 
service employees were not permitted to 
lobby on behalf of proposed legislation 
or for the policies or programs of any 
administration prior to the time such 
measures were enacted. The law has 
been very specific in that respect. Rec- 
ognizing that point, the Commissioner 
still ruled, and I quote: 

A more difficult decision is faced when 
new or changed programs are pending be- 
fore Congress in the form of proposed legis- 
lation. Definitive statutory language pro- 
hibits the use of appropriated funds for 
“publicity or propaganda designed to sup- 
port or defeat legislation pending before 
Congress.” Such language clearly limits the 
career official's position of possible support 
of or opposition to new or amendatory leg- 
islation. Aware of these implications, how- 
ever, the career official may explain the posi- 
tion of the administration in the proposed 
legislation before interested public groups. 


I am quoting from Commissioner 
Macy’s recent ruling. I again quote 
from his ruling in which he clearly rec- 
ognizes that existing law prohibits such 
action. I quote the key part of Mr. 
Macy’s ruling: 

Definitive statutory language prohibits 
the use of appropriated funds for “publicity 
or propaganda designed to support or defeat 
legislation pending before Congress.” 


Mr. Macy admittedly recognizes that 
such is the law but apparently he and 
Attorney General Kennedy feel that 
their administration can make their 
own rules. We now have a ruling that 
career Officials may as they say “explain” 
the position of the administration before 
interested public groups. Recognizing 
the seriousness of this decision I am 
offering the amendment here today to 
nullify the ruling. Our failure to act 
could result in the complete breakdown 
of our civil service system which for 
years we have all supported. 

Under date of February 27 I have 
directed a letter to Hon. Robert F. 
Kennedy, Attorney General of the 
United States, asking him to rule on the 
legality of this ruling which had been 
rendered by the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

In the letter I stated that if his ruling 
upheld the legality of the new ruling of 
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Mr. Macy, my next question was as 
follows: 

Could the same career civil service em- 
ployees appear before interested public 
groups and support a position in opposition 
to the administration’s proposal? 


In other words, if we are to have a 
ruling that civil service employees may 
appear before public groups and support 
the position of the administration, may 
a career civil service employee who dif 
fers with that position likewise appear” 
before a group and express his own pri- 
vate opinion although it is different? 

Yesterday, I received a reply to my 
letter to Attorney General Kennedy. 
The letter was signed by Mr. Nicholas 
Katzenbach, Assistant Attorney General. 
In a three-page letter he got around the 
point by saying that perhaps they should 
not engage in such activity, but under 
the ruling they could do so, and it is 
perfectly legal for such employees to 
appear before interested public groups 
and explain the position of the adminis- 
tration as long as they do not oppose the 
administration. 

But what is more interesting is the 
position of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral with respect to the second question. 
If career civil service employees could 
explain the position of the administra- 
tion or defend administration policies 
and legislative programs, even before 
such programs were enacted, what would 
happen if such employees were to speak 
against the programs? 

I quote from the letter of the Assistant 
Attorney General: 

The legal considerations pertinent to your 
. Question concerning a career employee's pub- 

licly expressed opposition to an administra- 
tion’s legislative recommendations are to a 
large extent the same as those discussed 
above. But, granting the legality of such 
public action in a particular instance, I be- 
lieve it would nevertheless constitute a seri- 
ous impropriety. 


In other words, civil service employees 
may speak for the program of the ad- 
ministration, but it would be a serious 
impropriety if they should speak against 
it, which is another way of saying, “You 
will be fired, demoted, or denied promo- 
tions.” 

I continue reading from the letter: 

But, granting the legality of such public 
action in a particular instance, I believe it 
would nevertheless constitute a serious im- 
propriety. Although a career official is en- 
titled and expected to present his independ- 
ent views to his superiors, they in turn are 
entitled to his cooperation and support in 
respect of a policy once it is settled. And 
they are entitled to that cooperation and 
support from him even though he may not 
agree with the policy. Whatever may be 
proper for such an official acting in a clearly 
private capacity, I think it would be a dis- 
tinct breach of his duty as a career official 


to use his official position publicly to oppose 
the policies of the administration he serves. 


In other words, the ruling is that even 
though a civil service employee does not 
agree with the administration or its poli- 
cies, he is expected to disregard his own 
opinions and speak on behalf of the ad- 
ministration in defense of its policies. 

I continue to read from the letter: 

Whatever may be proper for such an of- 
cial acting in a clearly private capacity, I 
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think it would be a distinct breach of his 
duty as a career official to use his official 
position publicly to oppose the policies of 
the administration he serves. 


The ruling is very clear. It is a com- 
plete departure from any policy we have 
ever had so far as civil service is con- 
cerned. We have always recognized 
that the establishment of the civil serv- 
ice has been one of the most construc- 
tive steps ever taken for the protection 
of Government employees. Yes, they 
give up the right to participate in polit- 
ical activities. That is understood. 
But in return they are accorded security 
in their jobs without regard to which 
political party may have control of the 
administration; and their right of 
promotion is supposed not to be jeop- 
ardized by their political affiliations, 
nor is it supposed to be jeopardized by 
their refusal to make public speeches in 
behalf of a program with which they 
may disagree. 

Mr. Macy’s and Attorney General Ken- 
nedy’s policy would return our civil 
service system to the pork-barrel pa- 
tronage era. 

As I stated, the first half of the 
amendment I have offered is a repeti- 
tion of that which has previously been 
approved by the Congress in appropri- 
ation bills. The latter part of the 
amendment would cancel the recent rul- 
ing to which Iam referring. The latter 
part of the amendment is designed for 
one purpose only: namely, to override 
this ruling of Mr. Macy. It would put 
the career civil service employees back to 
where they were before—in a position in 
which they could not be used as politi- 
cal pawns by any administration. But 
I certainly do not think we wish to adopt 
the policy that an administration may 
instruct career employees that they must 
make speeches on behalf of any pro- 
gram, or say to them, “You may disagree 
with it, but your public statements must 
be in support and in defense of our pro- 
grams. You can tell your superior 
about it; but if your superior gives you 
a different order you had better change 
your position, and publicly you must 
say, ‘I am for it,’ otherwise you get no 
more promotions,” 

I am sure that the chairman of the 
subcommittee will agree fully with what 
we are trying to achieve by the amend- 
ment. I hope the amendment can be 
unanimously approved by Congress. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in ad- 
dressing I assume that the Senator from 
Delaware agrees with me that even the 
Office of the Attorney General is famil- 
iar with the first amendment to the Bill 
of Rights, which provides: 

Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech. 


As I understand, the present situation, 
notwithstanding the passage of legisla- 
tion which would prohibit civil service 
employees from propagandizing, the At- 
torney General now confronts them with 
an edict from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion which in effect would suborn and 
subvert the civil service employees into 
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propaganda agents for the administra- 
tion. Is that statement correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
There is a distinct inference in the ruling 
of the Attorney General that civil service 
employees may be ordered to speak for, 
explain, or defend the position of the 
administration’s legislative program or 
its policies. 

But the Attorney General makes it 
clear that he thinks and I quote: 

I think it would be a distinct breach of 
his duty as a career official to use his official 
position publicly to oppose the policy of the 
administration. 


Attorney General Kennedy is saying 
that all civil servants had better be for 
us and that it will be considered “a se- 
rious impropriety” for anyone to dare to 
speak against them. 

Mr. Khrushchev may be able to give 
his government employees such orders, 
but not here in America, 

I do not believe that civil service em- 
ployees should be used by any adminis- 
tration to influence either the defeat or 
the passage of any legislative program. 
That is not their job. Certainly they 
can very properly explain how a law 
works once that law is placed on the 
statute books. That is proper procedure. 
Whether I agree with the law or not, 
once the law is enacted it is the law of 
the land, and they have a duty to help 
explain it and to help make it work. 
But they should not be used as pawns 
to propagandize legislation or to bring 
influence to bear on Members of Con- 
gress in order to enact some controver- 
sial legislative program. 

I was astonished that the Attorney 
General would dare suggest such a dic- 
tatorial procedure. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator agree 
that this in effect mobilizes the civil 
servants as active agents to propagandize 
or to propagate the administration’s pro- 
gram all up and down the line, even 
though the man who has been ordered 
to address people and to support a pro- 
gram may himself entirely disagree with 
it? In other words, does not such a 
person have to dissemble and deceive as 
to his own opinion, if he once gets an 
order from someone in the administra- 
tion to do what is contemplated by this 
ruling? In short, he must support the 
administration’s program whether he 
likes it or not. Does not the Senator 
agree with my statement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
my understanding of the ruling. 

Mr. SCOTT. Therefore, does not the 
Senator agree that under this ruling, for 
the first time, the civil service employees 
can be compelled to go out and do just 
that? Let me cite a specific situation. 
Let us consider the aid to education bill. 
The President has stated that aid to 
parochial schools under the aid to edu- 
cation bill, in his opinion, is unconstitu- 
tional. There are some Members of the 
Senate who do not entirely accept the 
President’s conclusion on that point. If 
a civil service employee in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
were instructed to lecture on the Presi- 
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dent’s aid to education program, would 
he not be compelled to say, since the 
President has said aid to parochial 
schools would be unconstitutional, that, 
even though he feels that aid to paro- 
chial schools is constitutional, that it is 
unconstitutional, because that is the ad- 
ministration’s view? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
answer the Senator’s question by quot- 
ing the Attorney General’s ruling: 

They are entitled 


They are speaking of the administra- 
tion here 

They are entitled to that cooperation and 
support from him even though he may not 
agree with the policy. 


Mr. SCOTT. Therefore, does not the 
Senator further agree that the penalty 
for disagreeing with any of the Presi- 
dent's proposals, whether it be aid to 
education or any other proposal of the 
administration, and for expressing his 
opinion as a free American citizen, as 
well as in his position as a civil service 
employee, and for saying out loud what 
he believed, to anyone but to his supe- 
rior, because it would be considered a 
gross impropriety, would be his dismiss- 
al? In other words, he could be fired 
for committing what the Attorney Gen- 
eral has designated a gross impropriety, 
or, if not fired, being sent to a remote 
area or otherwise punished if he tried 
to stand up like a freeman and state his 
own opinion. If in answer to a question 
from the audience he was addressing he 
said, “I admit I have some reservations 
on this point, and I do not entirely 
agree, even though the administration 
has told me to speak in favor of it.” 
He could lose his job by saying that, 
could he not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They 
may not go so far as to fire him because 
there may be some fear of public re- 
action to such a severe penalty but cer- 
tainly he could be demoted or refused 
promotions. I would say that if any 
civil service employee does not take cog- 
nizance of what is being ruled here, un- 
less we do something about it here in 
Congress, he would jeopardize any pos- 
sibility of promotion or bettering his 
position as an employee if he fails to 
support this administration. Under this 
ruling a career official who differs with 
them should present his views to his su- 
perior; however, once the superior has 
established a policy, then whether the 
employee agrees with it or not, they are 
in effect saying that it becomes his duty 
to go out and defend that program and to 
help get the law enacted. For any em- 
ployee to express a different opinion is 
considered to be a gross impropriety. 

Mr. SCOTT. If an employee of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare goes out and says something, 
which, in the opinion of the Attorney 
General of the United States, would be 
a gross impropriety, it would not do his 
own health and welfare as a civil servant 
much good, would it? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He 
would be in trouble. 

Mr. SCOTT. He would be in trouble. 
He would be in the bucket. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is no question about that. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Then does not the Sen- 
ator from Delaware agree that what the 
Attorney Genera] and the Civil Service 
Commission are trying to do for the 
first time in our history is to create a 
vast propaganda machine to tell the peo- 
ple of the country that everything the 
administration proposes meets with the 
full approval of every person speaking 
as a Civil servant? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is true. I asked Chairman Macy to 
check the record to see if such a ruling 
had previously been issued or if there 
was a precedent for such a ruling. I 
quote from Mr. Macy's letter of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1962: 

To the best of my knowledge the text of 
this statement has not been previously 
distributed. 


Mr. SCOTT. I close with the words 
which all of us learned when we read 
Cicero’s famous oration, and which I 
now express to the Attorney General and 
to the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission: 

How long, O Catiline, will you continue to 
abuse our patience? 


Does the Senator believe that the 
American people would stand for this 
kind of encroachment on the civil serv- 
ice if they were aware of what was be- 
ing done? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not believe they will. I do not think 
Congress will either. That is the reason 
I have offered the amendment. The 
amendment is an exact restatement of 
the law which was previously enacted. 
That is so far as the first part of the 
amendment is concerned. The last half 
of the amendment is designed to over- 
ride the recent decision of Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy and Mr. Macy. 
In my opinion, civil service employees 
should not be obliged to either sup- 
port or oppose the administration. 

The adoption of this amendment 
would not affect in any way any em- 
ployee's right of petitioning Congress or 
expressing his opinion to congressional 
committees as is provided under present 
law. We are not affecting or breaching 
that right at all. We are trying to pro- 
tect the employees in a manner in which 
they have always been protected in the 
years past. I quote from title 18, United 
States Code, section 1913: 

This shall not prevent officers or employees 
of the United States or of its Departments or 
Agencies from communicating to Members 
of Congress on the request of any Member 
or to Congress, through the proper official 
channels, requests for legislation or appro- 
priations which they deem necessary for 
the efficient conduct of the public business. 


The employees have a perfect right to 
come before the committee or to petition 
any Member of Congress. No one sug- 
gests that we restrict them further in 
that regard. We do not want to make 
it possible, however, for any administra- 
tion—and I would feel the same way if 
a Republican administration were in of- 
fice—to mobilize a large number of civil 
service employees and order them to go 
out and advocate and support all the 
policies of the administration without 
regard to whether or not they believed 
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in them. I do not believe any Member 
of the Senate will take the position that 
this should be done. I certainly hope 
that we can settle this issue now by the 
approval of the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator feels then 
that a vote for his amendment will pro- 
tect the civil service from undue and 
improper and political pressures in sup- 
port of a political program, and that a 
vote against the amendment is a vote 
for weakening the civil service. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 
The defeat of the amendment would 
uphold the ruling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Attorney General’s ruling up- 
holds the legality of the order of the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. I will ask that all of these rulings 
be incorporated in the Recorp later in 
my remarks. The decision of the Attor- 
ney General goes even further than the 
Senator suggests because the Attorney 
General has stated that a civil service 
employee is expected to support the ad- 
ministration’s policy and that it would 
be an impropriety for such an employee 
to express any public opposition to any- 
thing that the administration proposes. 

But in effect he says they can be 
ordered to disregard their own opinions 
and support the administration’s legisla- 
tive program. 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the Senator from 
Delaware will press his amendment and 
will ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote if that is 
necessary; but I hope the amendment 
will be adopted unanimously. If there 
is no opposition to it I hope it will be 
adopted tonight. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
has the Senator from Delaware con- 
cluded? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
the Senator from Virginia will not make 
a point of order but will accept the 
amendment. If such a point is made 
the amendment can be reworded to com- 
ply with the rules. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am constrained 
by the general instructions of my com- 
mittee to make a point of order against 
legislation on an appropriation bill. The 
Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania have spoken about 
how outrageous the rulings of the Attor- 
ney General are. It is all in the RECORD. 
Now I am about to make a point of order 
because, in 1931, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations adopted a resolution posi- 
tively instructing every member of the 
committee who handled an appropria- 
tion bill on the floor to make a point of 
order against amendments which are 
legislation on appropriation bills. 

The junior Senator from Virginia is 
entirely in sympathy and accord with 
what the Senator from Delaware seeks 
to do. If a civil service employee came 
to Virginia and made speeches against 
my reelection, that would come under 
the Hatch Act. But if he merely wanted 
to sprinkle a little rat poison concern- 
ing what I was attempting to do, that 
would not come under the Hatch Act. 
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I do not think civil service employees 
should make speeches. But this is not 
the time or place to amend the Hatch 
Act. 

Senators will recall that in the early 
days of our country, each committee 
handled its own appropriation bill. 
That developed a great deal of partial- 
ity and favoritism. Each committee 
stressed the importance of its own work. 
So the rule was changed. One Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was established to 
handle all appropriations; but it was 
provided that before the committee could 
act, it would be necessary to have an 
authorization so as to make certain that 
the Committee on Appropriations would 
not legislate. 

The Senate adopted rule XVI, relat- 
ing to amendments to appropriation 
bills. That rule is as plain as the nose 
on anyone’s face. The language is also 
contained in the Reorganization Act. 
It provides that legislation may not be 
written into an appropriation bill. The 
Committee on Appropriations had at- 
tempted to legislate on appropriation 
bills. First it said that we could not 
have this or that unless we did so and 
so. That provision stood up. Then, it 
said that if a Member wanted a road to 
go by his house, the road money would 
not be provided unless a road were 
built by someone else’s house. 

Or it was said that the money would 
not be made available if in the future 
a Member attended public meetings and 
spoke either for or against some pend- 
ing legislation. I do not know of any- 
thing that could be plainer. 

I am very happy that presiding over 
the Senate now is a very erudite, dis- 
tinguished scholar. I am sure he knows 
the English language; and fortunately 
this provision is written in English. It 
is in very plain English. Section 2 pro- 
vides: 

The Committee on Appropriations shall 
not report an appropriation bill containing 
amendments proposing new or general legis- 
lation or any restriction on the expendi- 
ture of the funds appropriated which pro- 
poses a limitation not authorized by law if 
such restriction is to take effect or cease 
to be effective upon the happening of a 
contingency. 


What is the contingency? We ap- 
propriate money for civil service em- 
ployees in the Treasury Department. If 
they go out and speak either for or 
against a tax bill, or for or against a 
trade bill, or advocate a free tariff on 
textiles, which some people in New Eng- 
land might not like, they will not get 
their money. But if they keep their 
mouths shut, that is all right. Is that 
a contingency, or is it not? I do not 
see how the language could be plainer. 
I regret to have to raise this issue. It 
was not mentioned to us in the sub- 
committee; it was not mentioned in the 
full committee. 

The language in the first part of the 
Senator’s amendment is contained in an 
appropriation bill, every year. It is 
nothing new. It was included in the 
appropriation bill for general Govern- 
ment matters last year. It will be in 
this year’s appropriation bill for the 
independent offices, now being consid- 
ered by the House. 
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The proposed amendment would not 
become effective until July 1, anyway; 
it applies to all bills. Some of the ap- 
propriation bills such as the appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Defense, 
have not been introduced. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware seeks to do just what this body, 
in formulating its rules, has said may 
not be done in an appropriation bill. It 
is not allowed to place a limitation in the 
bill providing that the money may be 
used up to a certain point, but that if a 
certain contingency happens in the fu- 
ture, such as a civil service employee 
going before a public meeting, the money 
will not be forthcoming. 

I shall not argue the point further, 
because I feel it would be an insult to 
the intelligence of the very wise gentle- 
man who is now presiding over the Sen- 
ate. I make the point of order for the 
RECORD. 

A supplemental appropriation bill 
which will provide funds for almost all 
departments will come before the Sen- 
ate next week. Then there will be other 
bills which will include the first part of 
the Senator’s amendment. We have a 
right to do that. 

So under the circumstances, and con- 
sidering the instructions under which I 
must operate, instructions dating back 
to the day when my predecessor, Carter 
Glass, served on the committee, I must 
make the point of order. 

I am in sympathy with what the Sen- 
ator wishes to do. But it is necessary to 
raise the point of order, and I make the 
point of order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is a straight limita- 
tion on the general use of funds in an 
appropriation bill in order under the 
standing rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). According to Senate 
precedents, a straight limitation is in 
order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia whether 
he will point out in the amendment the 
offensive language which is contrary to 
the existing rule. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It prohibits the 
payment of a salary to any civil service 
employee who does something in the fu- 
ture. And what is that? If he appears 
before public groups for the purpose of 
supporting or opposing legislation. 

Of course, I agree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. If a person is to 
appear before a committee, let him claim 
not the fifth amendment, but the first 
amendment, and speak in his native 
tongue on either side of the question. 
I do not believe civil service employees 
ought to appear at all. But here is the 
contingency, as clear as it can be spelled 
out: 

The employee can receive his salary 
unless and until something happens in 
the future. If the contingency occurs,, 
he loses his salary. This is what the 
rule was intended to prevent; and the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware flies squarely in the teeth of that 
rule, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. In an- 
swer to the basic point raised by the 
Senator from Virginia, under the prece- 
dents of the Senate the inclusion of the 
words “or any other act” removes the 
amendment from the scope of a limita- 
tion and places it in the category of 
legislation. Therefore, it is subject to 
a point of order. The Chair sustains the 
point of order raised by the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, do I correctly understand that 
the point of order was made against the 
four words “or any other act?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair sustains the point of order raised 
by the Senator from Virginia because of 
those four words. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I rec- 
ognized that this was broad language, 
but I point out it will be a simple mat- 
ter to make this change. I should like 
to have the amendment adopted in 
broad language because I think it is 
essential. It has been done before by 
Congress. 

The Senator from Virginia makes a 


_valid point when he says that I had not 


taken up this question with the commit- 
tee but I did not get a chance. I ad- 
vanced as fast as I could, but the bill 
was reported by the committee on March 
10, and at that time I had not yet heard 
from the Attorney General. He was still 
out of the country. I examined his rul- 
ing only yesterday. That is the reason 
why no notice was filed. However, I 
think it will be found that there is a 
proper method of drafting such an 
amendment which will be in order as 
far as this appropriation bill is con- 
cerned. We are talking about restric- 
tions to be placed on funds which are 
provided under this act. We can today 
deal with appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office. We can place lim- 
itations in this bill with respect to em- 
ployees of those two agencies alone. I 
fully concede the point that we cannot 
move now with respect to other agencies 
except by unanimous consent. But if 
it is necessary in order to accomplish 
this objective, a similar amendment can 
be offered to every appropriation bill 
this year. I am determined that the 
Congress face this issue. Let us decide 
whether we wish to uphold the policy 
that this administration may put all its 
civil service employees under the New 
Frontier with orders for them to go out 
and speak for the administration but 
that they dare not open their mouths in 
opposition. 

It would be easier to act on the amend- 
ment in broad terms now, but if neces- 
sary it can be offered separately to every 
appropriation bill acted upon this year. 

In a few minutes, after a quorum call 
is had, I shall submit a new amendment. 
But first I wish to yield to the Senator 
from Illinois, and then I shall suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] assigned, among other rea- 
sons why the point of order should be 
sustained, the reason that this payment 
would be based upon a contingency. 
The Chair did not rule on that point. I 
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am of the opinion that this amendment 
does not violate the rule, insofar as the 
contingency feature is involved. So I 
believe that question should be settled 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not rule upon that point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is true. But 
the Senator from Virginia did take the 
position that the contingency feature 
was one basis—among others—for the 
point of order. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My position is 
that one good basis for the point of order 
is enough; but I am glad to have more 
than one. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to have 
the Chair clarify this point, for the sake 
of precedent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
the language of the amendment as it is, 
the Chair cannot make a decision until 
the first part is in final shape. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the Senator 
from Virginia addressed his remarks 
relative to the point of order to the lan- 
guage now before the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in order to facilitate the 
ruling—because we clearly understand 
that so long as the words “or any other 
act” are included, the rule would be 
violated—I resubmit the same amend- 
ment with the words “or any other” 
stricken out—which leaves the language 
applicable only to the provisions of this 
act and the appropriations made under it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
have put my question to the Chair; and 
since the contingency feature was as- 
signed as a reason for making the point 
of order, I believe that the Chair should 
dispose of that question, because I do not 
believe that feature of the amendment 
would sustain a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In an- 
swer to the question raised by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, the Chair rules, after 
an examination of rule XVI, paragraph 
4, that the second paragraph of the pro- 
posed amendment would seem to be in 
contravention of the express provisions 
of the formal language of the rule; 
namely— 

Nor shall any restriction on the expenditure 
of the funds appropriated which proposes 
a limitation not authorized by law be re- 
ceived if such restriction is to take effect or 
cease to be effective upon the happening of 
a contingency. 


In the opinion of the Chair there 
seems to be a clear contingency in this 
case; and, accordingly, the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order in relation to the 
second paragraph of the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
I may—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to perfect the record at this point. 
Therefore, I most respectfully appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair. However, 
I shall not press my appeal. Neverthe- 
less, I want the record to show that I 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair, be- 
cause I do not believe there is here in- 
volved the kind of contingency which 
would warrant the sustaining of such 
a point of order. But I leave the record 
in that way. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thanks the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment is limited to this bill, for I 
understand that the Senator from Dela- 
ware has stricken out the words “or any 
other.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; I 
now limit the amendment to this bill 
only. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator re- 
moves the reference to the Hatch Act— 
which reference has been ruled by the 
Chair to be legislation—I shall be will- 
ing to accept the amendment. That is 
as far as I could legally go, and per- 
haps is beyond my jurisdiction. But 
such a provision has been in the law for 
many years. So let the Senator from 
Delaware get the credit for being the 
first to put it in, this year, if he wishes to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me ask what all 
the argument is about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask that the Chair direct the 
clerk to read the amendment as it now is 
at the desk, with the words “‘or any other 
act” deleted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
read, as follows: 

On page 18, after line 18: 

“GENERAL PROVISION 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this act, or of the funds available for ex- 
penditure by any individual, corporation, or 
agency included in this act, shall be used 
for publicity or propaganda purposes de- 
signed to support or defeat legislation pend- 
ing before Congress. 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this act, or of the funds available for 
expenditure by any individual, corporation, 
or agency included in this act, shall be used 
to pay the salary of any civil service em- 
ployee who appears before public groups or 
the purpose of supporting or opposing the 
administration's- position on pending legisla- 
tion.“ 


Mr. PASTORE. Let me ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee whether 
that language was in the appropriation 
bill last year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes—the first 
part of it was. But the second part is 
an amendment to the Hatch Act and 
has not been included in appropriation 
bills in the past. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
second part does not amend the Hatch 
Act in any way at all. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But it is legisla- 
tion in an appropriation bill, and it is 
out of order. 

However, I have said that I am willing 
to take the first part of the amendment, 
which is the part of the amendment on 
which it is permissible for this body to 
act—although I do not even have spe- 
cific authority from the committee to do 
that. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me ask what the 
Senator from Delaware thinks of the 
proposition of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As has 
been pointed out, the first part of the 
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amendment has previously been in- 
cluded in appropriation bills and has 
been supported unanimously, I believe, 
by the Congress, and I favor that part. 

The reason why I have offered the 
second part is that the Civil Service 
Commissioner, Mr. Macy—and he ad- 
mits that there is no precedent for it, 
and that this is the first time in history 
it has been proposed—takes the posi- 
tion that now civil service employees 
may be called upon to explain the posi- 
tion of the administration on pending 
legislation. I should like to read from 
his ruling. In the first part he points 
out that the law clearly allows civil 
service employees to appear before in- 
terested public groups to explain a law, 
even though the law may have been 
controversial prior to its enactment. On 
that point I agree. In other words, once 
a law is enacted it is the law of the 
land, and then it is the duty of all pub- 
lic officials—both civil service officials 
and others—to support it and to be 
willing to explain it. 

But I quote now from the next part 
of the Commissioner's letter which con- 
tains a startling change in policy: 

2. PENDING LEGISLATION 

A more difficult decision is faced when new 
or changed programs are pending before 
Congress in the form of proposed legislation. 
Definitive statutory language prohibits the 
use of appropriated funds for “publicity or 
propaganda designed to support or defeat 
legislation pending before Congress.” Such 
language clearly limits the career official’s 
position of possible support of or opposition 
to new or amendatory legislation. Aware of 
these implications, however, the career of- 
ficial may explain the position of the admin- 
istration in the proposed legislation before 
interested public groups. 


The last sentence is added by the Com- 
missioner. 

Mr. PASTORE. In other words, if a 
group of people from Rhode Island come 
to my office and wish to know something 
about the Post Office Department, and if 
I ask Mr. Brawley to come there, to ex- 
plain it to them, if he did so he would be 
violating the law, and it could be 
charged that he was engaging in propa- 
ganda? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, no; 
not at all. This amendment would not 
affect such activities. I quote the law in 
this regard which will still be on the 
books: 

But this shall not prevent officers or em- 
ployees of the United States or of its depart- 
ments or agencies from communicating to 
Members of Congress on the request of any 
Member or to Congress, through the proper 
official channels, requests for legislation or 
appropriations which they deem necessary 
for the efficient conduct of the public 
business. 


This amendment in no way restricts 
civil service employees from cooperating 
with Congress or from making such ap- 
pearances when requested, and we are 
not trying to prevent such appearances. 

What I am complaining about is that 
the Attorney General has ruled that 
civil service employees are expected, on 
the direction of their superior, to speak 
in behalf of the administration’s pro- 
gram. 
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He went further. He said they are 
expected to speak in favor of the ad- 
ministration’s program but that to say 
anything publicly against it will be con- 
sidered a serious impropriety. 

I do not think they should be able to 
direct a civil service employee to appear 
before a Rotary Club or any other or- 
ganization and speak either for or 
against a proposed law. I am not trying 
to restrict them one iota more than they 
have always been in previous years as 
the Senator and I have understood the 
law, but I do not think this administra- 
tion or any other administration should 
be allowed to order that they go out 
and appear before various groups in de- 
fense of their programs. 

No administration should be able to 
tell the career civil service employees 
they have to go out and speak on behalf 
of a proposal of the administration even 
though they may disazree with it. That 
is going too far, and I do not think the 
Senator from Rhode Island, any more 
than I, wants to do it. 

I would not limit them one iota more 
in what they have been able to do in the 
past. Even the Senator from Virginia 
has agreed with the objectives of my 
amendment. 

I agree with him that when I used the 
words “or any other act” we were trying 
to make this general legislation. But 
the second paragraph does not amend 
the Hatch Act as the Senator has said. 
This amendment is merely a limitation 
on an appropriations act that they can- 
not use it to pay the salary of any civil 
service employee who appears before 
outside public groups and speaks either 
for or against a pending legislative 
proposal. 

All we are trying to do is to keep the 
Civil Service removed from the realm 
of politics. 

Let us not go back to the old pork- 
barrel patronage system. 

Mr. PASTORE. The only trouble I 
find with the proposed amendment is 
that, first of all, it is farreaching, and 
the method being employed in sponsor- 
ing it at this time, I am afraid, is going 
to lead to possible confusion and error. 
There are many ramifications involved. 
Take the State Department. If high 
Officials in the State Department go 
around making speeches—I am not say- 
ing whether it is right or wrong—it 
might affect them. I think the Senator 
has a point. I think the proposal should 
be brought before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and ought to be 
fully investigated and studied. I am 
not for relaxation of the Hatch Act with 
regard to activity of civil service em- 
ployees in politics. I agree with the 
Senator, but I do not think this is the 
time to do it. I think we ought to con- 
fine our efforts to the language we have 
accepted, and that the proposal which 
has been suggested should be studied. 
I do not think it should be done at the 
present time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has referred 
to the State Department. The officials 
of the State Department and the other 
employees to whom he has referred are 
not civil service employees. They are 
members of the executive branch, and 
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under all administrations they have been 
speaking on policies. I am confining 
this proposal solely to career civil service 
employees. 

Mr. PASTORE. There may be some 
employees who are civil service em- 
ployees and who have been making 
speeches, but I do not think we ought to 
resolve the matter this afternoon at this 
late hour without knowing all the facts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate Senators, I 
believe, that a time limitation be set on 
the amendment now pending; that when 
the Senate convenes at 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning it agree to vote on the 
pending proposal at 12:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds the Senator that the point 
of order of the Senator from Virginia 
was sustained. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that another amendment has 
been offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It will 
be offered, but, Mr. President 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Has the Senator 
from Delaware appealed from the ruling 
of the Chair? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
bill goes over until tomorrow—and I 
hope it will because I was planning to 
restrict this amendment somewhat so 
that it will comply with the rules of the 
Senate—I shall file notice of a motion 
to suspend the rules. The reason why 
the notice was not filed yesterday was 
that I did not have the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s letter in time, but I give notice 
tonight of my intention to file a motion 
for suspension of the rules. 

Whether I move tomorrow to suspend 
the rules or whether I offer the amend- 
ment in a different form will he a deci- 
sion that will be made overnight. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state the 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I un- 
derstand it, if the bill goes over until 
tomorrow, I tan serve notice tonight of 
my intention to make a motion to sus- 
pend the rules and then tomorrow I can 
make the motion to suspend the rules. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is correct. One 
day’s notice must be given. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I give 
that notice now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
notice is to be served in writing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It will 
be served in writing before the Senate 
adjourns. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
renew my unanimous-consent request 
that the vote, if any, be taken at 12 
o'clock tomorrow. > 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, what time is the Senate to 
convene tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
may we have the request put and ruled 
upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in my re- 
marks a copy of the letter, February 15, 
1962, from Mr. Macy, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, together with 
a copy of his ruling followed by a copy 
of my letter to the Attorney General and 
a copy of his reply thereto, in which he 
upholds the Commissioner’s ruling, fol- 
lowed by a copy of the two laws dealing 
with this subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and ruling were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington; D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: In response to 
your request of January 29, I am enclosing 
a copy of the memorandum of guidance I 
forwarded on January 10 to department and 
agency heads concerning the role of the 
career Official in support of Federal 
programs. 

I believe it will be helpful to you in re- 
viewing this memorandum to know that it 
was developed purely as staff guidance in 
response to requests from both career execu- 
tives and Presidential appointees. The doc- 
ument was distributed for whatever use 
department and agency heads might wish to 
make of it. It was in no sense a directive nor 
a formal action of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The absence of guidance of this 
type prompted the preparation of the doc- 
ument, and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the text of this statement has not been 
previously distributed although frequent ref- 
erence has been made in the past to legal 
responsibilities of career officials, 

To place the guidelines in the proper 
frame of reference, I think it important to 
invite your attention specifically to the sec- 
ond sentence in the paragraph preceding the 
guidelines which reads as follows: “Discre- 
tion and judgment must be applied by both 
Presidential appointees and career officials 
within the context of each problem as it 
arises.” R 

Please let me know if there is additional 
information which you desire on this 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. Macy, Jr. 
Chairman. 


RULING: ROLE OF THE CAREER OFFICIAL 
IN SUPPORT OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


The extent to which Federal career officiais 
should publicly support current and discuss 
proposed programs of their departments and 
agencies requires thoughtful judgment by 
all concerned. The role of the career of- 
ficial is still evolving within our system of 
government with the consequence that the 
precedent of longstanding tradition is not 
available. It is understandable, therefore, 
that uncertainty exists regarding the role 
the career official should play in program 
advocacy. This uncertainty has prompted 
requests from career Officials, particularly in 
the field service, and from department and 
agency heads for guidance. 

No definitive standard can be enunciated 
to define this role. Discretion and judgment 
must be applied by both Presidential ap- 
pointees and career officials within the con- 
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text of each problem as it arises. With this 
in mind it may be helpful, nevertheless, to 
consider the following guidelines: 

1, Programs already authorized by law or 
Executive order: When a Federal program is 
based on law or Executive order, every career 
official has a positive obligation to make it 
function as efficiently and economically as 
possible and to support it as long as it is 
a part of recognized public policy. This 
means that a career official may properly 
make speeches explaining and interpreting 
a current program, identifying its public 
purposes, citing its achievements, defending 
it against uninformed or unjust criticisms, 
pointing out need for possible corrective ac- 
tion or soliciting views for improving it. 
The fact that the program was the subject 
of partisan controversy during the stages 
of enactment or development would in no 
sense lessen this obligation although the 
career official should exercise care in divorc- 
ing his remarks from a strictly political con- 
text. 

2. Pending legislation: A more difficult de- 
cision is faced when new or changed pro- 
grams are pending before Congress in the 
form of proposed legislation. Definitive stat- 
utory language prohibits the use of appro- 
priated funds for “publicity or propaganda 
designed to support or defeat legislation 
pending before Congress.” Such language 
clearly limits the career official’s position of 
possible support of or opposition to new or 
amendatory legislation. Aware of these im- 
plications, however, the career official may 
explain the position of the administration 
in the proposed legislation before interested 
public groups. 

Frequently, career officials are requested to 
testify on pending legislative proposals be- 
fore congressional committees. Presidential 
appointees should recognize potential politi- 
cal involvement in assigning responsibility 
for legislative testimony to career Officials. 
In most instances, the career officials should 
be used to present factual or technical testi- 
mony with policy advocacy reserved for pres- 
entation by the Presidential appointeee. 

A special circumstance arises when con- 
gressional committees request the technical 
services of career officials to assist in drafting 
bills or reports. Even in politically contro- 
versial areas such an assignment is appropri- 
ate if it is understood that the career official 
is serving as a technical expert to assist in 
committee work under the direction of 
committee leadership. 

JOHN W. Macy, Jr., 

Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

JANUARY 10, 1962. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1962. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Under 
date of January 10, 1962, Mr. John W. Macy, 
Jr., Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, issued a new ruling (a copy of 
which is enclosed) which grants to career 
officials as well as to Presidential appointees 
the right to propagandize—or as he says 
explain“ before interested public groups 
the position of the administration on pro- 
posed legislation. 

In connection with this ruling I would 
appreciate an answer to the following ques- 
tion: 

1. In the opinion of the Department of 
Justice is this ruling legal? 

Should your Department uphold the legal- 
ity of this ruling I would appreciate answers 
to these questions: 

1. Can career employees who may differ 
with the position of the administration 
speak before interested public groups in op- 
position to the administration's position on 
pending legislation without any fear of re- 
taliation or without jeopardizing the se- 
curity of their position? 
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2. In the Commission’s ruling reference 
is made to the right of career employees 
to speak before interested public groups. 
Would not the term “interested public 
groups” include political meetings, since we 
all recognize political groups as being most 
interested in all legislative proposals? 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 
Manch 22, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is with fur- 
ther reference to your letter of February 27, 
1962, concerning the appearances of career 
employees of the Government before public 
groups to explain the position of the admin- 
istration on proposed legislation. 

Your main question is whether such ap- 
pearances are legally permissible, and arises 
from a comment on this subject made by 
John W. Macy, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, in his advisory memorandum 
of January 10, 1962, to the Government 
departments and agencies. 

The two laws which have the most bear- 
ing on the activity you inquire about are 
section 9 of the Hatch Act (5 U.S.C. 118i) 
and the appropriations act provision referred 
to by Mr. Macy, section 509 of the General 
Government Matters, Department of Com- 
merce and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1962 (Public Law 87-125). I find 
nothing in the language of these statutes 
which renders it illegal for a career official 
to make an explanation of an administra- 
tion legislative proposal or position to a 
public gathering. And I find nothing in the 
legislative histories of the statutes which 
points to the conclusion that an informa- 
tional presentation of this kind was intended 
to be prohibited. Moreover, other acts of 
Congress point to the opposite conclusion 
since they plainly recognize the necessity 
for and authorize informational and educa- 
tional activities on the part of executive de- 
partments and agencies. 

Administrations going back many years 
have utilized career officials to inform the 
public concerning pending legislation, for 
these officials are often the only ones avail- 
able or the ones best qualified for this work. 
It must be remembered in this connection 
that the President has constitutional respon- 
sibilities in the legislative arena. He has a 
duty to report to the Congress from time to 
time, to recommend legislation and actively 
to seek its enactment. Unless career em- 
ployees may be given educational and infor- 
mational assignments in this area of Execu- 
tive endeavor, the President will be hampered 
in the discharge of his responsibilities and 
the public itself will suffer. 

The legal considerations pertinent to your 
question concerning a career employee's pub- 
licly expressed opposition to an administra- 
tion's legislative recommendation are to a 
large extent the same as those discussed 
above. But, granting the legality of such 
public action in a particular instance, I be- 
lieve it would nevertheless constitute a seri- 
ous impropriety. Although a career official 
is entitled and expected to present his in- 
dependent views to his superiors, they in 
turn are entitled to his cooperation and sup- 
port in respect of a policy once it is settled. 
And they are entitled to that cooperation 
and support from him even though he may 
not agree with the policy. Whatever may 
be proper for such an official acting in a 
clearly private capacity, I think it would be 
a distinct breach of his duty as a career 
official to use his official position publicly to 
oppose the policies of the administration he 
serves. 

In relation to your third question it is to be 
noted that section 9 of the Hatch Act and 
„Civil service rule IV prohibit career em- 
ployees of the executive branch from engag- 
ing in political management or in political 
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campaigns of a partisan character. The 
Civil Service Commission has held that those 
subject to the act and the rule may not ad- 
dress a political club, group, or organization 
on political-party matters. Thus a career 
official should refrain from public appear- 
ances before such groups under conditions 
which suggest participation as a partisan 
in matters of concern to political parties 
and their candidates. 

Considering Mr. Macy’s memorandum in 


‘the light of the foregoing, I believe you will 


find it reasonable. He was careful to note 
the impact of the General Appropriation Act 
and pointed out that a career official may 
“explain” an administration position. I 
find no suggestion in this statement that 
a career official may safely embark, or be 
asked to embark, on a course of partisan or 
high-pressure activity. 
I trust that the foregoing discussion will 

be of interest and service to you. 

Sincerely, 

NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
Assistant Attorney General, Office of 
Legal Counsel, 


The two laws dealing with this subject: 

Section 509 of the General Government 
Matters, Department of Commerce, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962, ap- 
proved August 3, 1961 (Public Law 87-125): 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act, or of the funds 
available for expenditure by any individual, 
corporation, or agency included in this or 
any other act, shall be used for publicity or 
propaganda purposes designed to support or 
defeat legisla pending before Congress.” 

Section 1913, Lobbying with Appropriated 
Moneys, from title 18 of the United States 
Code: 

“No part of the money appropriated by 
any enactment of Congress shall, in the 
absence of express authorization by Con- 
gress, be used directly or indirectly to pay 
for any personal service, advertisement, tele- 
gram, telephone, letter, printed or written 
matter, or other device, intended or designed 
to influence in any manner a Member of 
Congress, to favor or oppose, by vote or 
otherwise, any legislation or appropriation 
by Congress, whether before or after the in- 
troduction of any bill or resolution propos- 
ing such legislation or appropriation; but 
this shall not prevent officers or employees 
of the United States or of its departments 
or agencies from communicating to Members 
of Congress on the request of any Member 
or to Congress, through the proper official 
channels, requests for legislation or appro- 
priations which they deem necessary for 
the efficient conduct of the public business. 

“Whoever, being an officer or employee of 
the United States or of any department or 
agency thereof, violates or attempts to vio- 
late this section, shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both; and after notice and hearing 
by the superior officer vested with the power 
of removing him, shall be removed from 
office or employment.” (June 25, 1948, ch. 
645 62 Stat. 792.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled joint resolutions, and 
they were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 


S.J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Caryl P. Has- 


kins as Citizen Regent of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution; and 
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SJ. Res. 153. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Crawford H. 
Greenewalt as Citizen Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


ORDER TO RECESS TO 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate recesses tonight, it recess until 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF NO MORNING HOUR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be no morning hour, and, therefore, this 
bill will be before the Senate after the 
Journal is disposed of. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Witnesses are 
scheduled for tomorrow on an appropri- 
ation bill, but it is only $50 billion, and 
we will have an hour. We will be here at 
11 o’clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I knew he would be here with 
“bells” on. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I trust 
no committees will ask to meet after 
the hour of 11 o'clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope the minority leader will not press 
that request, in view of the arrange- 
ment we have arrived at, with a view to 
assisting committee members. If com- 
mittee members are needed, I hope they 
will get here, but at this time I hope 
the Senator will not object to commit- 
tee meetings. 


ORDER FOR CALENDAR CALL ON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the 
pending business there be a calendar 
call beginning with Order No. 1197, 
S. 1180. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreements, 
as subsequently reduced to writing, are 
as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENTS 

Ordered, That on Thursday, March 29, 
1962, during the further consideration of 
H.R. 10526, the so-called Treasury and Post 
Office Appropriation Act, 1963, during the 
pendency of the motion to suspend the 
rules offered by the Senator from Delaware, 
Mr. Wurms, debate shall be limited to 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by Mr. Wurms and the majority leader. 

Ordered further, That at the conclusion 
of the consideration of H.R, 10526, the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration 
of bills on the calendar to which there is 
no objection, commencing with Order No. 
1197. 


STOCKHOLDERS DESERTING 
TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to invite the Senate’s attention to 
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a curious phenomenon. Although the 
tobacco industry persists in its ostrich- 
like refusal to accept the conclusive proof 
that cigarette smoking causes lung can- 
cer, tobacco company stockholders are 
not so certain. On the contrary, these 
stockholders have apparently become 
so convinced that the cigarette smoking- 
lung cancer link is inescapable that they 
are selling their shares in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers. Last week, in London, 
tobacco shares broke sharply, following 
a strong attack on smoking by the leader 
of the House of Lords. Yesterday, the 
New York Times reported heavy selling 
and a substantial drop in tobacco share 
prices on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Continued decline is reported today. 
This followed the announcement that a 
congressional subcommittee heard testi- 
mony from the National Cancer Insti- 
tute that cigarette smoking not only 
caused lung cancer but also apparently 
was responsible for greater death rates 
in coronary disease and for birth defects 
in infants whose mothers were smokers. 

While I do not pretend to be an ex- 
pert stock market analyst, I might sug- 
gest that perhaps another factor has 
entered into the heavy selling of tobacco 
shares, both in this country and in Lon- 
don. These stockholders, who undoubt- 
edly represent a typical cross section 
of the stockholding public, may very well 
be experiencing revulsion at the callous 
immorality of the tobacco industry’s 
response to the evidence of smoke-caused 
lung cancer. 


THE OREGON DUNES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the March 26 New York Times carried 
an editorial dear to my heart. The title 
of the editorial was “The Oregon Dunes 
Belong.” 

The $2 million report of the Outdoor 
Resources Review Commission, recently 
submitted to the President, urged na- 
tional seashore status for the Oregon 
Dunes, but when the President’s conser- 
vation message came to the Congress the 
Oregon Dunes was notably missing. 

I questioned the Secretary of the In- 
terior about this because the dunes sea- 
shore is of great interest to me and to 
the people of my State. Under the 
Eisenhower administration and under 
Mr. Eisenhower's Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Seaton, the Oregon Dunes 
always had top billing as the outstanding 
example of sand dunes in North Amer- 
ica. The sand has not changed. Nor 
has the topography changed. Yet, all of 
a sudden, the Oregon Dunes are not 
deemed worthy of the great honor of be- 
ing a national park. 

I firmly believe that the downgrading 
of the Oregon Dunes was a concession to 
the Department of Agriculture to give 
the Forest Service one beautiful area 
to develop for recreation. I have no 
quarrel with the Forest Service, except 
that the people who go into forestry are 
trained in timber management rather 
than recreation. I believe that to make 
the maximum use of this remarkable 
natural phenomenon, it would be best, 
developed under the National Park 
Service. 
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The Times editorial states: 


There are encouraging signs that local 
controversy is giving way to general public 
approval of preservation of the Oregon 
Dunes as a national seashore. Recently the 
State division of the Izaak Walton League, 
strongest of the sportsmen’s groups in 
Oregon, changed its position and is now 
supporting Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER’s Dill, 

There is more of pride than substance in 
the opposition of the US. Forest Service, 
around which the lumber industry and cer- 
tain other commercial interests have rallied. 
There is little timber of commercial im- 
portance on the 14,000 acres of dunelands 
which, under the Neuberger bill, would be 
transferred from Forest Service to Park Sery- 
ice jurisdiction to round out a 35,000-acre 
preserve. Under the Neuberger bill, which 
follows the Cape Cod pattern, hunting if 
appropriate could be permitted. The area 
thus would not become a national park, but 
rather a recreation preserve. 

Unanimous and bipartisan support by 
Massachusetts Congressmen was one of the 
keys to passage of the Cape Cod act in the 
last session. Is it too much to hope for 
similar unanimity in the Oregon delega- 
tion? Experts in a position to make com- 
parisons agree that the Oregon area is per- 
haps the greatest of our seashore dunelands, 
and that in scenic and recreational value and 
potential public usefulness it deserves equal 
rank with Cape Cod and Cape Hatteras on 
the Atlantic Coast, Padre Island on the gulf, 
and Point Reyes on the Pacific, 


Mr. President, it was with extreme 
pleasure that I received a Christmas 
card this year from the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr, SALTONSTALL], 
not only because I delight in my Christ- 
mas cards from many Senators, but also 
because the card carried a picture of the 
Cape Cod Seashore Park. The caption 
under the picture was “Massachusetts’ 
Gift to the Nation.” This indicates 
the pride which that State takes in its 
new national park, 

Of course, I chided the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts somewhat by saying 
that perhaps the caption should have 
read, “The Nation’s Gift to Massachu- 
setts,” because it is of at least equal 
value to the State. 

An interesting point regarding the 
Oregon Dunes is that my Governor 
has never been active in supporting it. 
It was hard for the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee to understand why a park was 
necessary to the State if the Governor 
did not wish to have it. A very interest- 
ing remark was made by my Governor 
after the message came from the Presi- 
dent. The Governor expressed “great 
disappointment” that the Oregon Dunes 
had not been included, Iam now ask- 
ing my Governor to come to the Capital 
and to appear before the Senate Interior 
Committee with me in support of the 
proposal to make the Oregon Dunes a 
national park—a status which it justly 
deserves. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG.: AN 
ALL AMERICA CITY 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am indeed pleased to report that the city 
of Milton-Freewater, Oreg., has been 
selected by a distinguished panel of pub- 
lic leaders as one of the 11 cities to re- 
ceive the All America Cities Award spon- 
sored by the National Municipal League 
and Look magazine. Milton-Freewater, 
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with a population of some 4,500 people, 
has the honor of being the smallest city 
selected for this award. 

I am personally well acquainted with 
Milton-Freewater, since in years gone by 
I headed the physical education depart- 
ment at McLoughlin Union High School, 
and also taught English. 

Milton-Freewater, until 1950, was two 
separate cities with intense rivalry and 
strong feelings separating their respec- 
tive citizens. The cities are now con- 
solidated into a modern, progressive 
community under able civic leadership. 
It is a pleasure to salute Milton-Free- 
water, and its selection as 1 of 11 out- 
standing cities chosen for the All 
America Award. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article by James Schick, which ap- 
peared in the March 14, 1962, issue of 
the Oregonian, describing the accom- 
plishments of Milton-Freewater, together 
with the citation from the April 10, 1962, 
issue of Look magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
and citation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

ALL AMERICA CITY 
(By James Schick) 

MILTON - FREEWATER. — Milton - Freewater, 
Oregon’s only hyphenated city, could point 
with pride Tuesday. 

This eastern Oregon community of about 
4,500 became Oregon's second All America 
City and the smallest city in the United 
States to win the distinction this year. 

Salem won the title in 1960. 

The program that catapulted Milton-Free- 
water to national fame started in 1948 with 
a move to consolidate two communities that 
for 50 years had adjoined but remained 
separate. 

A consolidation club of determined citizens 
grew from informal beginnings, and on No- 
vember 14, 1950, the voters approved the 
consolidation, and Milton and Freewater be- 
came one community with a hyphen. 

At first, the making of one city out of two 
only compounded the problems. But some 
of the individuals most opposed to consoli- 
dation became some of the most active indi- 
viduals in working for improvements and 
progress in the one city of Milton-Freewater. 

But in the official entry of the city in the 
1961 All America City contest, primary im- 
portance was placed on another major field 
besides the consolidation. This was the la- 
bors of the committee of 1959, through which 
the citizens studied capital improvement 
needs of the city and finally accomplished 
the improvements. 

PROGRAM TOUGH 

The problems of the new city gradually 
drew the people together and also drew many 
people formerly not working in the city’s in- 
terest into definite, even vigorous, activity, 
one city official said. 

The capital improvement program was not 
an easy thing to accomplish. In 1959, a citi- 
zens’ committee of 59 people was appointed 
under the chairmanship of the late Richard 
Yantis. This committee was to survey im- 
provement needs of the city and submit rec- 
ommendations for solving those needs to the 
city council. 

Five months later the committee’s report 
went to the council with the request that six 
formal recommendations in the report be 
placed on one election ballot. The voters 
turned it down 2 to 1. 

PETITIONS OUT 


Leaders of the committee circulated ini- 
tiative petitions to place the recommenda- 
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tions before the public again, but as 
separate issues. 

Two of them passed—$150,000 bond issue 
for a 2-million-gallon reservoir and a 
$33,000 bond issue for repair or replacement 
of three bridges. Meanwhile committee 
members convinced the council the city 
could find money for some of the improve- 
ments. The result was that the city started 
a sanitary fill garbage disposal program and 
a fire department improvement program— 
two of the defeated issues. 

Construction of a new swimming pool and 
development of a park were the other two de- 
feated issues. The committee of 59 mem- 
bers with the support and aid of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, circulated petitions 
for a special election on a $175,000 bond is- 
sue for the pool and park development. 
The vote was favorable. 

The three bond issues, passed within a 10- 
month period, totaled $358,000. The new 
swimming pool and park were dedicated 
July 4, 1961, and named in honor of Rich- 
ard Yantis. 

Leigh Price, former mayor of the city, 
and J. R. Castner, city manager, presented 
the city’s case before the All America City 
Awards jury in Miami Beach, Fla., last 
December 1. 

In commenting on the award, Price said: 
“People were not used to spending or voting 
money for the improvement of the town. 
Their final vote of confidence producing the 
Milton-Freewater of today builds great con- 
fidence in the people for the future.” 

“We had to be reborn as people,” said J. L. 
Yantis, former mayor and present council 
member. “Any unhappiness has now been 
healed, resulting in united effort.” 

There are many sides to the face of 
Milton-Freewater and the people present 
profiles indicative of varied interests. 

The Rotary Club of 57 members has six 
current State association presidents. They 
are J. T. Monahan, president of the Oregon 
State bar; Roscoe Lee, district governor of 
Rotary; Dr. Al Herndobler, president of the 
Oregon Optometric Association; J. R. Cast- 
ner, president, Oregon City Managers As- 
sociation; John Yantis, president of the 
Independent Bankers Association; and Henry 
Kaye, vice president of the District Judges 
Association. 


PAST GLAMOROUS 


But the present is not without its im- 
portant and often glamorous past. The city 
hall was formerly the administration build- 
ing of Columbia College. Classrooms now 
serve as administrative offices. The city 
dormitories burned and the school, beset 
with fipancial troubles, joined another 
school. 

The old college auditorium is still on the 
third floor including the front “curtain” in- 
scribed with advertisements and scenes from 
earlier days. 

Miss Eunice McEwen, chief clerk in the 
city’s business office, graduated from Colum- 
bia College and now works in rooms where 
she once attended college classes. 

At the same time the two towns voted to 
consolidate, they also approved the council- 
manager form of government. 

In 1959 a new two-bay fire station was 
constructed and in 1960 the city acquired a 
new pumper with a capacity of 750 gallons 
a minute. 

With the new swimming pool completed 
last year, major attention has now turned 
to development of the new park. 

Three bridges, two of them single-lane 
affairs, have been replaced or repaired 
through bond issue funds to handle the 
ever-increasing traffic flow in the city. 

Milton-Freewater’s electric system, 70 
years old in 1960, is the oldest municipal 
electric system in the State. For a time 
after consolidation, there were two systems 
but in 1959 the city purchased the distribu- 
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tion facilities of Pacific Power & Light Co. 
which originally served Freewater. 

Outstanding among the city’s annual ac- 
complishments are the annual pea festival, 
usually held in May, and the Migrant Minis- 
try sponsored by the Council of Churches. 

Floats entered in the pea festival parade 
also capture top awards in parades held in 
much larger cities of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The floats are constructed and deco- 
rated by individuals who donate their time 
and skills. 

The Migrant Ministry operates 3 months 
of the year, providing recreation and educa- 
tion for the children of migrant workers. 
This includes religious instruction in addi- 
tion to the academic subjects. 

CANNERIES VITAL 

Milton-Freewater, an agricultural commu- 
nity, is located in the productive Walla Walla 
Valley. The city’s primary payrolls are from 
three canneries, two freezing plants, a man- 
ufacturing plant which makes large food 
processing equipment and three fruit pack- 
ing plants. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG. 


Citizens of this newly consolidated com- 
munity are overcoming years of bitter rivalry. 

The smallest of this year’s winners, Mil- 
ton-Freewater swapped several dubious dis- 
tinctions for its hyphenated name. Until 
1951, Milton and Freewater were separate, 
adjoining cities. Each had its own electric 
power system and fireplugs that couldn’t ac- 
commodate hoses from across the borderline. 
Linemen from Milton were arrested when 
they followed electrical wires across the street 
into Freewater. 

Political and commercial rivalries persisted 
until the 50-member Consolidation Club 
managed to get its plan for a merger put to 
a_vote. The plan won by 36 ballots. Dur- 
ing the next decade, consolidation was grad- 
ually accomplished. A committee of 59 citi- 
zens was appointed by Mayor Leigh Price in 
1959 to study city needs and recommend 
capital improvements. Voters have not been 
enthusiastic about voting funds, but some 
long-needed improvements have been made, 
including new firefighting equipment, an 
improved water system and a storm-drain- 
age system. A new swimming pool has just 
been completed, too, and City Manager J. R. 
Castner is confident it will drown whatever 
rivalries persist. “Compromise,” he says, “is 
our only answer.” 


WEST VIRGINIA RANKS SIXTH ON 
THE LIST OF OUR 50 STATES IN 
PERCENTAGE OF VOTER PARTIC- 
IPATION TABULATED FOR THE 
1960 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Members of the Senate on yesterday, by 
the necessary majority of two-thirds of 
those present and voting, passed the 
joint resolution for a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment which would remove 
the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting 
for Federai officers. 

The vote on this vital legislation was 
77 yeas and 16 nays. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND], as I expressed during debate on 
the measure, deserves the acclaim of our 
citizens generally for his patience and 
effective leadership as the chief author 
of this proposal. It was a genuine privi- 
lege to have cosponsored and actively 
supported the legislation. 

Mr. President, it is my primary pur- 
pose today, however, to again publicly 
and officially congratulate the citizens of 
West Virginia for their high degree of 
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citizenship responsibility as manifested 
by their use of the ballot. In our State, 
we do not levy a poll tax. 

In a compilation of the record of our 
50 States, ranked in accordance with 
their percentage of voting by- eligible 
voters in the 1960 presidential election, 
West Virginia was in sixth position. 
Only Idaho, New Hampshire, Utah, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota were 
ahead of the Mountaineer State. Our 
eligible voting population was 1,085,000, 
and of this number 837,781 persons exer- 
cised the right and responsibility of the 
franchise of freedom. ‘The percentage 
participating was 77.214 percent, which 
was slightly under the highest attained 
in the 80.766 percent recorded by Idaho. 

West Virginians, in high degree, prac- 
tice what they preach. Our State motto 
is “Mountaineers Are Always Free,” and 
the men and women in our hills and val- 
leys believe that with the freedom of 
choice comes the responsibility of choice. 
They well know that it is not enough io 
“let George do it,” for to do so would 
lessen the process of true elective gov- 
ernment which we provide for the benefit 
and the protection of all our people. 
They have once more proven that they 
are full partners in the commission of a 
working and enlightened citizenry. 


PICTURE TUBE MANUFACTURING 


Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, some 
days ago, I received a telegram from Mr. 
Gilbert Sherman, vice president of Cal- 
video Electronics in Compton, Calif. 
Mr, Sherman claims that the large pic- 
ture tube manufacturers are attempting 
to drive the independents out of business. 

I do not have all of the facts with re- 
spect to this situation, but I have found 
that the FTC has been investigating the 
industry, has almost completed its inves- 
tigation, and a final report should be 
coming before the Commission for dis- 
position in the very near future. 

If the Commission does find that the 
large manufacturers have either been 
conspiring or employing unfair trade 
practices to drive the independents out 
of business, the situation would be highly 
illustrative of the need to give the FTC 
the power of a temporary cease and de- 
sist order prior to final determination. 
I say this because during the lengthy 
FTC procedures the very companies 
which may be the subjects of conspiracy 
or unfair trade practices are dropping 
by the wayside before any conclusion can 
be reached by the FTC. It would be a 
Pyrrhic victory, indeed, if the FTC con- 
cluded that they had been driven out of 
business illegally. It would be cold 
comfort, indeed, to have their large com- 
petitors finally disciplined. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Sherman’s telegram printed in the Rxo- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTON, CALIF., March 15, 1962. 


Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D.C.: 

All independent picture tube manufactur- 
ers implore your help. Sylvania, General 
Electric, and RCA continuing their price war 
aimed at independent picture tube manufac- 
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turers. They have just reduced their prices 
effective March 14, 1962, an additional 20 
percent, making the overall price reduction 
almost 60 percent since January 1959. Dur- 
ing this period 40 percent of the independent 
manufacturers have gone into bankruptcy. 
This week two of the largest independents— 
Pioneer of Los Angeles, Promise of New Jer- 
sey—closed their doors. This conspiracy pro- 
gram to sell below cost until the independ- 
ents are eliminated is in its final stage. 
The Federal Trade Commission is actively in 
the field investigating this situation; how- 
ever, if action is not taken immediately to 
make the major producers cease and desist 
their unlawful act in the next 60 days there 
will not be an independent left. A public 
statement by Rand Dixon or yourself, I feel, 
might have a deterrent effect and give some 
relief and save whatever independents are 
left. So far 36,000 people, manufacturers of 
tubes, and suppliers of same have lost em- 
ployment over this situation. A like amount 
will lose employment now if action is not 
forthcoming. We implore you for action. 
GILBERT SHERMAN, 
Vice President, Sales, 
Calvideo Electronics. 


(At this point Mrs. NEUBERGER took 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR DOUGLAS 


Mr. PELL. Madam President, I rise 
to offer warm congratulations and felici- 
tations to one of the U.S. Senate's most 
distinguished Members, the senior Sena- 
tor from Ilinois who celebrated his 70th 
birthday the day before yesterday. 

Paul. Dovcias is an outstanding 
scholar who has actively contributed to 
public life. As a professor, marine, al- 
derman, governmental consultant, and 
now Senator, he has been a fearless 
fighter for justice, truth, and principle. 
His fairness and determination have 
won the respect of all who have had the 
honor of being associated with him. We 
sorely need more men like PauL DOUG- 
tas. And I, for one, know of no man 
whose views I more respect and by which 
I am more guided. The Senate and the 
country are indeed fortunate to have his 
service and I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to extend my warmest con- 
gratulations. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
join my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island in my tardy encomium to 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas] at whose feet I have sat ever 
since I came to the Senate, and whose 
courage and wisdom I admire as much 
as that of any of my colleagues. 

Under date of March 26, the Wash- 
ington Post paid a deserved tribute to 
Senator Dovctas in an editorial en- 
titled “Political Professor.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial may be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLITICAL PROFESSOR 

When PauL DoucLas switched in midcareer 
from professor to politician, he brought to 
the U.S. Senate the best fruits of an aca- 
demic background and of experience as a 
fighting member of the U.S. Marine Corps. 
These embraced an exceptional blend of in- 
telligence and education, of courage and 
toughness. Few Members of the Senate 
match his grasp of public affairs; few rival 
his readiness to do battle valiantly for so 
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great a variety of causes—civil rights and 
conservation, tax reform and governmental 
economy, social security, and economic de- 
velopment, 

For a quarter century, PauL Dovcnas was 
an eminent member of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Economics Department, a distin- 
guished writer in his professional field and a 
lively participant in local efforts to create 
good government. He joined the Marines 
as a private in 1942, when he was 50, for a 
characteristic reason—because he couldn't 
bear to stay safe at home when he had 
urged others to fight—and came out a lieu- 
tenant colonel, having been wounded twice, 
at Peleliu and Okinawa. Few men better 
exemplify the ideal of the Marines expressed 
not long ago by its commandant, Gen. David 
Shoup, as a corps of men who fight, with- 
out hate, for what they believe to be right. 

Senator Doors will observe his 70th birth- 
day today in his 14th year as a U.S. Senator. 
We congratulate him warmly; and we wish 
the country many more years of his useful 
service. 


ASIA AND AFRICA IN OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. PELL. Madam President, we all 
know that the new nations of Asia and 
Africa have increasing importance for 
our foreign policy. In this connection, 
I ask unanimous consent that an article 
by Prof. Zygmunt J. Friedemann, of 
Providence College, which appeared in 
the Providence Evening Bulletin on 
February 14, 1962, be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEGLECTING Basic Issurs Puts THE WEST IN 
ERROR ABOUT AFRICA AND ASIA 


(By Zygmunt J. Friedemann) 


Among the vital issues In today’s world— 
perhaps the most vital—is the emergence of 
new nations in Africa and Asia. Because of 
their impact on the world and on individual 
nations, particularly the United States and 
Soviet Russia, and because they represent 
the flowering of self-assertion, they have 
become a fundamental world issue. 

Unfortunately the conclusions reached by 
the West’s experts with regard to the forces 
at work in the emergent nations are super- 
ficial, to the neglect of the real issues. 

It is the intent of this article to examine 
the real issues. 

First, however, the apparent issues must 
be considered. They are nationalism, anti- 
imperialiem (or anticolonialism), neutral- 
ism, democracy (liberalism), and pacifism. 


POWERFUL FORCES 


Nationalism expresses itself in the awaken- 
ing of a political consciousness of a distinct 
culture. It generates enthusiasm, trans- 
forms the lethargy, apathy, and fatalism of 
the past, and promotes human dignity and 
a sense of unity. 

Anti-imperialism, once directed against 
white overlords only, is a force that already 
has changed its nature, becoming a xeno- 
phobic opposition to all alien elements such 
as Indians and Chinese and even against 
Africans of different tribes as well. 

Neutralism is the belief in the emergent 
mations that the cold war does not affect 
them. It is based, or perhaps rationalized, 
on the propositions that the emergent na- 
tions are geographically outside the perim- 
eter of the cold war struggle and that 
ideologically, they have nothing to gain 
from the support of either side. 

Democracy, the fourth force cited, is ex- 
plained as the substitution for aristocratic 
social patterns of a structure providing for 
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greater fusion between the rulers and the 
ruled. 

And lastly, there is pacifism, cited as a 
salutary choice for the emergent nations and 
based on the reasoning that war could mean 
the loss of the new independence and, like 
neutralism, on the grounds that siding with 
the one side might mean difficulties with the 


other. 

Undeniably, these are powerful forces. 
They are not, however, the basie forces. 
Beneath them are other forces which have, 
in fact, produced for them racism, colorism, 
and religion. 

In the United States, the press, commenta- 
tors, and analysts seldom have referred to 
the issues of “racism,” “colorism,” and reli- 
gion on the emergent nations. Yet the 
solidarity of race and color is probably the 
most potent force behind self-determina- 
tion, na , neutralism, and pacifism. 

To exemplify, Ceylon and Burma have no 
past history nor national future; they pos- 
sess no particular ideology and have no com- 
mon racial ties, nor linguistic unity. The 
only thing that ties these two countries to- 
gether is their solidarity on the nonwhite 
issue. 

This mystical fraternity of color among 
the Asians and Africans constitutes a bar- 
rier to understanding. 

Although irrational and discredited in re- 
cent history, this approach is a basic factor 
which expresses itself in the rebellious at- 
titudes of the weak but potentially mighty 
Asians and Africans. It takes the form of 
violent fist-shaking and some eagerness to 
play their long denied role in history, in- 
dependent of others. One easily can discern 
the shallowness of logic on the part of the 
emergent nations. They try to abstain from 
the historical dynamism and hide behind 
the doctrines of neutralism and pacifism, yet 
they are vocal and demonstrative in wanting 
to play a historical role—as they demon- 
strated in the United Nations last year. 

Behind the cliches of self-assertion, there 
is the attitude of ousting the whites. Oust- 
ing of whites from their heretofore domi- 
nant political, social, and economic positions 
is insufficient. What is actually wanted is 
literal, physical removal. 

The fact that racial tensions do over- 
shadow all other aspects of African and Asian 
life is known to all who are deeply interested 
in the problem of the emergent nations and 
Investigate their problems through travel 
or meaningful research. 

The racial issue affects not only the white 
people, as evidenced by the Mau Mau move- 
ment in Kenya and Nyasaland, but also the 
Asian community, which in Uganda, for ex- 
ample, is larger than the European commu- 
nity. 

EXAGGERATED CLAIMS 

The same applies to the nations of Asia. 
In southeast Asia, for instance, necessary 
economic functions were and are performed 
by other Asians, primarily the Chinese and 
the Indians, both of whom are characterized 
im the Asian framework of reference as a 
cheap and good labor force, and having for 
Asia unusual marketing abilities. 

These Asian minorities, which fostered 
the wealth of the societies in which they 
functioned and lived, now are facing anti- 
foreign attitudes expressed in confiscation 
of their wealth and sometimes deportation. 

A recent article In German periodical Die 
Kultur (translated into English in the June 
issue of the Atlas) points to the expressions 
of the irrational feelings of the African race 
superiority in the writings in Ghana, which 
claim, for example, that the foundations of 
architecture, discovery of paper, stenogra- 
phy, medical science, and chemistry were 
made by the Africans. They claim, too, that 
such artists as Beethoven and Haydn were 
Negroes. 

Such exaggerations are surely too preten- 
tious, and the only justification for making 
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them is that they serve to fill the psycho- 
logical gap, making up in form what the 
emergent nations lack in content. 

RELIGION OVERLOOKED 

Behind these psychological gymnastics is 
national pride—but such a fraudulent and 
false pride in the long run must be self-de- 
feating. This would become, I hope, more 
obvious to the Africans and Asians once 
they begin to perceive that they already have 
adopted foreign political, economic, cultur- 
al, and spiritual systems, 

The factors have to be reassessed coldly, 
not only by the Africians and Asians them- 
selves, but by those in the United States and 
in the West who, in the fervor of romantic 
idealism, conveniently forget the realities of 
underdevelopment (defined not narrowly in 
economic terms, but encompassing the to- 
tality of ideological, spiritual, and cultural 
wealth.) 

Another factor usually overlooked is re- 
ligion. 

Arab nationalism, for example, is much 
more than the national self-assertion of the 
Arabic States. Beneath it is Islamism. 
There are reports from Africa that the con- 
versions to Islam are outpacing conversions 
to Christianity. This occurrence per se 
would not be so disturbing, if the funda- 
mentalist type of Islamism did not serve as 
an antialien vehicle on the one hand—and 
on the other as a justification for the ex- 
tensions of political rule. 

In Moslem areas of Africa, the fundamen- 
talist Moslem theology and institutions stim- 
ulated in the past and at present national 
movements which are basically destructive. 
The fomenting of rebellions in northern 
Africa is a case in point, and the vision of 
Afriea under political leadership of Egypt, 
expressed in Fresident Nasser’s own book 
“Egypt's Liberation,” is another. 

It is not so much the question of the rela- 
tive impact of Islamic influence on Africa 
and conversely a retreat of Christianity that 
is here involved, but the clear neglect of 
realization that the very emancipation they 
seek is the net result of the values ingrained 
in the Judea-Christian and Greco-Roman 
civilization. Thus, although accepting the 
Western value system, the emergent nations 
embrace Islam for the purpose of eliminating 
all traces of the former white mastery, and 
thus armed with spirituality turn against 
other color aliens, Christians and Buddhist 
minorities. 

The factor of revolutionism is also detect- 
able in most of the recent national move- 
ments. In re, this is not a negative aspect, 
but if the revolutionism is promoted, and 
there are evidences that it is, by Soviet com- 
munism or Chinese revolutionary successes, 
then of course this type of revolutionism 
takes a different outlook. 

The factors discussed above are only keys 
to understanding Africans and Asians, not 
the complete answer to the infinite com- 
plexity of Asian and African life with its 
tribal diversity, religious multiplicity, lin- 
guistical Babel, and mutual relationships. 
These complexities definitely have been over- 
looked in mapping out the future of the 
emergent nations. With their independ- 
ence, the problem of tribal loyalties, tran- 
scending the boundaries of the newly estab- 
lished nations, reappeared. They create 
internal instabilities of irredentist minorities 
who then suffer the burden of the irrational 
nationalism and racial prejudice which 
seems to go far beyond that displayed by 
the whites. Through the internal instabili- 
ties, external ones are cropping up. 


MORE COMPLEXITIES 


Added to the complexities is a revival of 
precolonial social patterns. It is true that 
this problem was created by the colonial 
powers which paid no regard to ethnic reali- 
ties in their scramble for Africa. But while 
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the colonial powers were able to-restrain the 
eruption of tribal rivalries, the indigenous 
government create a situation of unfreedom 
for their own colored brethren. This is the 
case in Nigeria, the Congo, and Tanganyika. 
Even President Nasser, in trying to unite 
Africa under his leadership, does not take 
into consideration the historical, cultural, 
religious, ethnic, and linguistic differences 
which divide the Arabie North African from 
the sub-Saharan Negro. The same can be 
said for President Khrumah and Emperor 
Selassie, who compete with Nasser for the 
unification of Africa under their respective 
leadership. 

Thus, the neglect in understanding the 
racial and spiritual issues of Africa and Asia. 
makes other issues superficial, and this the 
West must realize soon. 


Mr. PELL. Professor Friedemann is 
a particularly able and distinguished 
political scientist, whom I know and ad- 
mire. He makes a number of most in- 
teresting and stimulating comments 
concerning important but seldom dis- 
cussed factors which affect our relations 
with these areas and which I believe de- 
serve consideration. 


UNITED NATIONS BONDS PURCHASE 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, we 
are about to engage in a serious debate 
respecting whether Congress will au- 
thorize the President of the United 
States to subscribe to $100 million of 2 
percent 25-year bonds of the United 
Nations. I strongly support the au- 
thorization for that purchase in the 
form that it came to the floor of the 
Senate from the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I expect to speak in 
greater detail on the subject during the 
course of the debate. However, at this 
point I ask unanimous consent that an 
extremely able column printed in the 
Washington Post on January 27, 1962, 
entitled “The Sickness of the U.N.” 
written by that distinguished commen- 
tator, Walter Lippmann, be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SICKNESS OF THE U.N. 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Recently, the U.N. has come under sharp 
criticism from some of its old supporters, 
notably Senator AIKEN and Senator JACKSON. 
Their criticism comes at a time when the 
U.N. itself may be said to be successful but 
insolvent, to be achieving a great purpose 
but bankrupting itself in the process. The 
U.N, is on the way to being successful in its 
most difficult experiment, which has been 
to pacify the Congo and prevent a confronta- 
tion of the great powers. It is insolvent be- 
cause a group of nations, and particularly 
the Soviet Union and France, are refus- 
ing to pay their share of the costs of the 
experiment. 

In this condition of affairs the Senate is 
about to debate and vote on the proposal to 
fund the deficit and provide working capi- 
tal to keep the U.N. afloat during the next 
year or so. 

With Senator AIKEN, who is the chief critic 
of the bond plan, there can be no dispute 
when he says that “the sickness of the U.N. 
is not financial sickness alone. It can be 
cured only by drastic action at an early date, 
action which will continue the U.N. as a truly 
multilateral organization and not permit it 
to become constantly dependent upon the 
beneficence of the United States.” 
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This is the precise reason why the bond 
plan was put forth by our officials and it is 
the crucial reason why so many of us favor 
the plan. For there is no other plan before 
us which deals directly with the problem of 
making all the members of the U.N. pay 
their share of operations like the Congo 
and Palestine, and ending the grossly cor- 
rupting fact that we now pay nearly 50 per- 
cent of the cost of these operations. For 
although we would loan one-half of the 
mohey, we will bear only one-third of the 
cost of bond retirement. 

“The sickness of the U.N.” is that some 
members are refusing to pay their assess- 
ments, other members cannot pay them, and 
others are a mixed bag of countries who 
want to pay, cannot pay, and are waiting 
to see. As of February 28, 1962, the U.N. 
was owed $77 million on assessments for 
Palestine and the Congo. The chief coun- 
tries refusing to pay were the Soviet Union 
and the East European satellites, France, 
Belgium, and Cuba. Their total delinquency 
was $56 million, of which $44 million were 
owed by the Communist bloc, about $10 mil- 
lion by France and Belgium, and about one- 
half million by Cuba. Besides this, nearly 
$8 million were in default by Nationalist 
China, not because it refuses to pay but be- 
cause it cannot. 

This accounts for over 80 percent of the 
deficit. The problem of curing the sickness 
of the U.N. is to find ways of compelling, 
inducing and enabling all members to pay 
their share. The more I have studied this 
problem with its massive documentation, 
the more I am convinced that if there is any 
solution, the bond plan will meet the 
problem. 

How will it solve the problem? The 
plan is based on the assumption that during 
the summer the World Court will declare in 
an advisory opinion (which has been re- 
quested by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly) that assessments to pay for oper- 
ations like Palestine and the Congo are with- 
in article 17 of the charter “expenses of the 
organization” which “shall be borne by the 
members as apportioned by the General 
Assembly.” Senator AIKEN, I might say at 
once, is one of those who confidently be- 
lieve that this will be the ruling of the 
World Court. If it is not the ruling, then all 
bets are off and there is no way now in sight 
by which the special operations of the U.N. 
can be financed. 

If, however, it is the ruling, then article 
19 of the charter begins to bite: a member 
“shall have no vote in the General Assembly 
if the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds 
the amount of the contributions due from it 
for the preceding two full years.” Unless 
the U.N. figures are wrong, this will mean, we 
believe, that if the Soviet Union continues to 
refuse to pay, it will in 1964 be disqualified 
to vote in the General Assembly. 

There has been some misunderstanding in 
the Senate on this crucial point. For ex- 
ample, Senator KEATING, of New York, asked 
“if the Soviet Union should decide that it 
will not pay its assessed portion of these 
operations, would (it) not lose its right to 
vote until the period of many, many years 
had passed,” perhaps, said Senator KEATING, 
“10 or 20 or 30 years.” 

Senator ArkEN’s answer that this was in- 
deed the case was not correct, unless he as- 
sumed an unfavorable Court decision. In 
1963 the sum of the Soviet Union’s past 2 
years’ assessments will be nearly $50 million, 
and if it rejects the expected ruling of the 
World Court it will be $46 million in arrears. 
Its margin of safety will be down to $3.6 
million. In the following year, 1964, the 
Soviet Union’s assessments for the past 2 
years will be down to $37 million. But its 
delinquency will be $46 million and it will 
be $9 million to the bad, even if it pays its 
full regular budget assessment. Under the 
charter the Soviet Union will lose its vote in 
the General Assembly. 
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This is the compulsion behind the U.N. 
bond plan. There is also a moral compul- 
sion. Some of the deliberate delinquents, 
for example France, argue that the General 
Assembly has no legal power to raise money 
for operations like the Congo. Presumably, 
if the World Court decides against the 
French contention, France as a law-abiding 
country will pay up. 

What the Soviet Union will do is any- 
body’s guess. 

Last but not least, the bond plan makes 
it easy for every member to participate. It 
does this by keeping the interest low and 
making the bond payable over a long time. 
This is the way, if there is a way, to make 
the United Nations that “truly multilateral 
organization” which Senator Ax wants 
it to be. 

Finally, it has been said that we ought not 
to lend money to the United Nations at 2 
percent when the money our Government 
"borrows costs 4 percent. The answer to this 
is that frequently, when we have felt that 
the national interest was involved, we have 
lent money at 2 percent. 

Immediately after World War II we loaned 
the British $4 billion at 2 percent. The 
lend-lease settlements were on the basis of 
2 percent. In the Marshall plan we loaned 
money at 2.5 percent. Our development 
loans through the Development Loan Fund 
and the foreign aid organization are at “low 
or no interest.” So it all comes down to 
the question of whether it is desirable to 
keep the United Nations in business as an 
organization able to deal with certain kinds 
of threats to the peace of the world. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, in my 
judgment Mr. Lippmann has most suc- 
cinctly and ably marshaled the argument 


in support of the position of the Presi-. 


dent of the United States as endorsed by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in connection with the purchase of 
these United Nations bonds. 


SERVICE OF RABBIS AS CHAPLAINS 
IN THE U.S. ARMY 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, this 
year marks the centennial of President 
Lincoln’s signing an act which for the 
first time enabled rabbis to serve as 
chaplains in the U.S. Army. The act was 
signed by President Lincoln on July 17, 
1862, and the commission of the first 
Jewish military chaplain was signed by 
President Lincoln on September 18, 1862. 
It is a matter of pride to us from Penn- 
sylvania that the first chaplain was a 
Pennsylvanian—Rev. Jacob Frankel, 
cantor of Rodeph Shalom congregation, 
Philadelphia. 

Another historic event took place in 
Pennsylvania in July 1863 when Chap- 
lain Ferdinand Sarner was wounded at 
the Battle of Gettysburg in the Civil War. 
Chaplain Sarner, of the 54th New York 
Volunteers, was the first Jewish chap- 
lain casualty in American military 
history. 

To mark the centennial of the Jewish 
military chaplaincy 11 national Jew- 
ish organizations have developed plans 
for a series of special events and the pub- 
lication of a number of interesting ma- 
terials. The opening event of the ob- 
servance will be the first session of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board’s na- 
tional biennial convention on April 4. 
Dr. Bertram Korn of Philadelphia, spir- 
itual leader of Reform Congregation 
Keneseth Israel, a past president of the 
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American Jewish Historical Society and 
the leading authority on the history of 
the Jews in the Civil War, will be one of 
two principal speakers. American Jew- 
ish History Week, to be sponsored April 
1-8 by the American Jewish Historical 
Society, will have the chaplaincy cen- 
tennial as its theme. The April issue of 
the Jewish Digest will be entirely de- 
voted to the story of Jewish military 
chaplains. B’nai B'rith is setting up an 
exhibit in the B’nai B’rith Museum in 
Washington this spring. I urge all of 
you to see that exhibit which should 
open about April 1. The museum is 
located at 1640 Rhode Island Avenue. 

I ask by unanimous consent that the 
release by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ELEVEN JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS IN Ap Hoc 
COMMITTEE Map PLANS, EVENTS AND PRO- 
GRAM RESOURCES FOR JEWISH MILITARY 
CHAPLAINCY CENTENNIAL 


New YorK.—Eleven national Jewish or- 
ganizations have developed plans for a series 
of special events and the publication of an 
array of program materials and resources in 
connection with the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the Jewish military chaplaincy in 
the United States. 

Announcement of the plans was made by 
an ad hoc committee of representatives of 
these 11 groups which has been meeting pe- 
riodically since August 1961, to consider how 
the celebration should be observed. The or- 
ganizations are: American Association for 
Jewish Education, American Jewish Commit- 
tee, American Jewish Congress, American 
Jewish Historical Society, Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, Association of Jewish 
Chaplains of the Armed Forces, B’nai B'rith, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, National Jewish Welfare Board, and 
the Synagogue Council of America, 

Sanford Solender, executive vice president 
of the National Jewish Welfare Board, who 
has been acting as chairman of the ad hoc 
committee, said that the plans would be 
presented to representatives of a larger group 
of national Jewish organizations at a meet- 
ing to be held in the JWB offices, 145 East 
32d Street, New York, on March 8 at 3 p.m. 
JWB has been acting as a clearinghouse for 
the developing program in observance of the 
Jewish military chaplaincy centennial. 
Rabbi David Max Eichhorn, director of field 
operations of JWB's Commission on Jewish 
Chaplaincy, is serving as secretary. 

The celebration will mark the 100th an- 
niversary of the historic act of Congress 
signed by President Lincoln on July 17, 1862, 
which for the first time enabled rabbis to 
serve as chaplains in the U.S. Army. 

The first Jewish military chaplain commis- 
sioned by the U.S. Government—and in fact 
by any government—was the Rev. Jacob 
Frankel, cantor of Rodeph Shalom Congre- 
gation, Philadelphia, whose commission was 
signed by President Lincoln on September 
18, 1862. Rabbi Bernhard H. Gotthelf, of 
Louisville, Ky., was the second to be com- 
missioned, his appointment being dated May 
6, 1863. Both of these Jewish chaplains 
served in military hospitals. The first 
Jewish military chaplain to serve with troops 
was Rabbi Ferdinand Sarner, formerly of 
Rochester, N.Y., who was elected chaplain of 
the 54th New York Volunteers in 1863. 

The Civil War Centennial Commission has 
voted to cooperate with the ad hoc com- 
mittee developing the plans and programs 
for the Jewish military chaplaincy centen- 
nial. 
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The opening event in the observance will 
take place at the first session of JWB’s na- 
tional biennial convention im Miami Beach, 
Fla., on April 4. The speakers will be Maj. 
Gen. Frank A. Tobey, the Army Chief of 
Chaplains, and Dr. Bertram W. Korn, spir- 
itual leader of Reform Congregation Kene- 
seth Israel, Philadelphia, former president of 
the American Jewish Historical Society and 
the authority on the history of the 
Jews in the Civil War. 

American Jewish History Week, to be 
sponsored April 1-8, 1962, by the American 
Jewish Historical Society, will have the 
chaplaincy centennial as its theme. The so- 
ciety is also dedicating its 1962 annual meet- 
ing in April to the Jewish chaplaincy’s 100th 
anniversary. 

The Synagogue Council of America is 
planning to proclaim November 11, 1962, as 
Jewish Chaplains Sabbath, when rabbis 
throughout the country will be asked to 
preach on the significance of the Jewish 
chaplaincy. B'nai B'rith is setting up an 
exhibit in the Bat B'rith Museum in 
Washington in the spring. The Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis (Reform), Rab- 
binical Assembly (Conservative) and Rab- 
binical Council of Ameriea (Orthodox) will 
observe the centennial during their 1962 na- 
tional conferences. 

The Jewish War Veterans and the Associa- 
tion of Jewish Chaplains of the Armed 
Forces are planning a 1-day pilgrimage to 
the Gettysburg battlefield in July 1963 to 
mark the centennial of the day Chaplain 
Ferdinand Sarner was wounded at the Battle 
of Gettysburg in the Civil War. He was the 
first Jewish chaplain casualty in American 
military history. 

Sometime in August 1962, the new Jewish 
chapel at the U.S. Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., will be dedicated as 
part of the chaplaincy centennial year pro- 
gram. 

On September 2, in New York, the Asso- 
ciation of Jewish Chaplains of the Armed 
Forces will hold a chaplaincy convocation as 
part of its national convention. 

Program materials prepared for the cen- 
tennial include: a sourcebook edited by 
Rabbi A. Elihu Michelson of JWB’s Commis- 
sion on Jewish Chaplaincy; a program guide 
edited by Rabbi Philip Goodman of JWB's 
Jewish Community Center division staff; 
two pamphlets, a bibliography and a poster 
prepared by the American Jewish Historical 
Society; a program manual compiled by 
B'nai B'rith; a book entitled “Rabbis in 
Uniform,” edited by Chaplain Louis Barish 
and to be published by Jonathan David Co., 
New York, for the Association of Jewish 
Chaplains of the Armed Forces; and the 
April issue of the Jewish Digest, whose 96 
pages will be entirely devoted to the story 
of Jewish military chaplains. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 
DISARMAMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, re- 
cently there have been a number of in- 
teresting studies dealing with the eco- 
nomic effects of disarmament should 
disarmament come. One of them was an 
able study sponsored by the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency made by a 
panel chaired by Mr. Emil Benoit of 
Columbia University. 

The second was a study prepared un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations. 
Both of those studies make it perfectly 
clear that with adequate national plan- 
ning, disarmament, far from being a dis- 
ability to our country which would dis- 
locate industry unemployment would, on 
the contrary; be a positive boon in en- 
abling us to reduce taxes and to spend 
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vast sums of money for projects. needed 
in the interest of our national security 
and well-being. 


MILITARY SPENDING 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, in 
the Washington Post of this morning ap- 
pears a fine column entitled “A Touchy 
Topic: Military Spending,” written by 
the distinguished columnist Marquis 
Childs and published in the Washington 
Post of March 28, 1962. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Washington Post, Mar. 28, 1962} 
A Tovucuy Toric: MILITARY SPENDING 
(By Marquis Childs) 

No subject is treated with more tender 
concern in the Congress and in the country 
than the degree to which the economy is sus- 
tained by defense spending, currently run- 
ning well above $50 billion a year. To talk 
about it is to risk documenting the Com- 
munist charge that munitions payrolls and 
profits are so vital that the United States 
cannot afford disarmament. 

This fear is aptly illustrated by a long con- 
troversy over a study prepared by the Senate 
Disarmament Subcommittee analyzing 370 
companies doing a major part of defense 
contracting. The study completed last fall 
is still locked in the files of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee because some Sen- 
ators believe it might give aid and comfort 
to the Communists. 

The chairman of the Disarmament Sub- 
committee, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, in- 
sists that, on the contrary, the study shows 
that with some exceptions in areas such as 
southern California the adjustment from de- 
fense to peacetime spending could be made 
with comparative ease. He is pushing hard 
for release of the report, recently making a 
Senate speech on disarmament in which he 
argued the case for the full light of publicity. 

The study cost perhaps as much as $50,000 
and it took thousands of hours of time by 
the 370 defense firms that answered a 
lengthy questionnaire. Since it covers fig- 
ures for 1959 and defense spending has been 
jacked up to a new high, it may be outdated. 

But HUMPHREY believes the conclusions 
are still valid. While the fact that 70 per- 
cent of total defense sales made by the 370 
firms went to 24 prime contractors is not de- 
sirable from the standpoint of public policy, 
the Senator says, nevertheless, the concen- 
tration is not as great as it has been made 
to sound, 

Of the 24 companies only 8 had higher 
receipts from commercial production than 
from defense production, according to 
HUMPHREY. Yet the total of $16 billion in 
defense sales represented for the 24 only 38 
percent of all the business that they did. 
Obviously, HUMPHREY says, any program of 
adjustment to a comprehensive arms con- 
trol agreement must begin with these 24 
giants. 

The aircraft companies, the Humphrey re- 
port shows, are those most deeply involved. 
With $10 billion in defense sales covered by 
the survey, the aircraft industry accounted 
for almost ralf of Government expenditures 
for defense procurement and research and 
development in 1959. Only 15 percent of the 
aircraft companies’ business resulted from 
commercial sales. í 

No company replying to the questionnaire 
suggested that the problem of adjusting from 
defense production to peacetime production 
was a reason for not trying to achieve dis- 
armament, HUMPHREY points out. Many re- 
plies stress the need for joint action by the 
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Federal Government and private enterprise 
on an industrywide basis to cushion the 
changeover for industry and workers. The 

ty of the companies 
indicated, however, that they believe the pri- 
ey responsibility rests with private in- 


If what is happening in Geneva is any 
criterion, disarmament is a long way off. 
But the fear of some observers here is that 
with the spiraling ot defense expenditures 
and the increasing pressures of the military- 
industrial complex, any serious effort to scale 
down the ever-growing mountain of arma- 
ments will meet with serious resistance. 

How these pressures work has been shown 
in an account recently prepared by Edward 
K. Mills, Jr., an Eisenhower appointee as 
Deputy Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, which acts as watchdog on 
Government. spending. Together with 
Franklin Floete, Administrator of GSA, Mills 
set out to cut down rate charges of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. which 
he was convinced were running $25 million 
a year too for the 10-year life of A.T. 
& T.’s contract to service the SAGE early 
warning system, Not only Sherman Adams 
in the White House but a battery of Repub- 
lican and Democratie Senators opposed GSA, 
as A.T. & T. district managers all over the 
country contacted their Congressmen. After 
being stymied once, Floete and Mills per- 
sisted and the rate charge was finally cut 
$15 million a year for a saving of $150 mil- 
lion on a system that is now largely obsolete. 
thira ‘muse’ be aaded — 

m itical e. 
With the persistenee of hard-core umem- 
ployment and with the Congress likely to 
block the President’s measures to cushion or 
prevent another recession, the easy way out 
is through more defense spending. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 28, 1962, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
Paa the following enrolled joint reso- 
utions: 


S.J. Res, 152. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Caryl P. 
Haskins as Citizen Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Crawford H. 
Greenewalt as Citizen Regent of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


RECESS TO 11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, pur- 
suant to the order heretofore entered, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed, under the previous order, until 
tomorrow, Thursday, March 29, 1962, at 
11 o’cloek a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 28, 1962: 
U.S. MARSHAL 


Cornelius J. McQuade, of West Virginia, 
to be U.S. marshal for the southern district 
of West Virginia for the term of 4 years. 


FepEraAL POWER COMMISSION 
Harold C. Woodward, of Tilinois, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
22, 1962. 
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OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 
Irvin Stewart, of West Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Sidney W. Bishop, of California, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
POsTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Melvin G. Minyard, Brookside. 
Curtis C. Gauntt, Talladega. 
ALASKA 
Maude I. Wright, King Salmon, 
Frederick J. Baughn, Sitka. 
ARIZONA 
Nellie I. Freihage, Fort Huachuca. 
Laura V. Guthrie, Gadsden. 
Katherine L. Wallace, Mammoth. 
Nancy L. Terry, Oracle. 
ARKANSAS 


William C. Capps, Harrison. 
Charley E. Wahiquist, Mammoth Spring. 
CALIFORNIA 
Thomas J. Lawlor, Beverly Hills. 
Lewis J. Gray, Crockett. 
Clarence H. Rengstorff, Felton. 
Howard E. Bradley, Hamilton Air Force 
Base. 
Helen S. Kinderman, Ludlow. 
Charles R. Parker, Lynwood. 
James V. Praino, Malibu. 
Winifred L. Lausten, Mount Eden. 
Carroll A. LaJaunie, Palm Desert. 
Daniel J. Stanton, Redlands. 
George R. Fortney, Standard. 
Martin H. Scheeper, Stateline. 
Jim H. Mann, Yucaipa. 
COLORADO 


Bill L. Bowden, Dolores. 

William H. Farnum, Jr., Glenwood Springs. 
FLORIDA 

Rosa A. Nash, Belle Glade. 

Charles H. Hendrix, Cantonment. 

Earl R. Hooker, Haines City. 

Blanche B. Clyatt, Micanopy. 

Warren W. Parrish, Pompano Beach. 

Robert L. West, Stuart. 
GEORGIA 

Annie M. Carroll, Allentown. 

Thomas H. Mills, Fort Gaines. 

Howard L. Crews, Hoboken. 

H. Rhodell Dunn, Jr., Richland. 

Charles R. Sprayberry, Trion. 

Mary C. ‘Townsend, Wildwood. 

Thomas O. Fowler, Woodstock. 
ILLINOIS 

Hazel M. Craig, Alma. 

Walter D. Stephens, Rushville. 
INDIANA 

Noel A. Booher, Albany. 

John F, Johnson, Beech Grove. 

Arthur E. Hiester, Bremen. 

William C. Summers, Hardinsburg. 

James W. Chase, Lagrange. 

Wilbur W. Amick, Scottsburg. 

Charlotte L. Hudson, Spencerville. 

Dorothy M. Jiles, West Terre Haute. 
KANSAS 

Mildred L. Staats, Coats. 

I. Miller Wilson, Easton. 

Milton H. Christian, Lindsborg. 

Douglas G. Porter, Peabody. 

Lois M. Bleidissel, Scranton. 

Paul J. O'Connell, Jr., Shawnee Mission. 


) KENTUCKY 
Dillie C. Hutton, Berry. 
Florabelle H. Wells, Bloomfield. 
Thomas B. Tichenor, Brandenburg. 
Robert S. Reed, Cynthiana. 
Edna C. Everidge, Garrett. 
Julia W. Garvey, Glencoe. 


Charles E. Cecil, Hazel Green. 
Leonard G. Gooch, Waynesburg. 
James E. Thomas, Wilmore. 
LOUISIANA 
Ella T. Ewing, Batchelor. 
MAINE 
John R. Fortin, Portland. 
MARYLAND 
Edward W. Young, Pocomoke City. 
William E. Schwartz, Reisterstown. 
Emory L. Leonard, Salisbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Joseph F. Smyth, Grafton. 
Arthur H. Boutiette, South Grafton. 
MINNESOTA 
Raymond G. Meier, Bird Island. 
Cecil W. Sundquist, Hopkins. 
Orville J. Mortensen, Lyle. 
Ralph A. Nelson, Spring Park. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Clyde C. Parker, Calhoun City. 
John T. Lingle, Crystal Springs. 
Joy S. Rials, Jayess. 
Louise N. Prowell, Jonestown. 
Mary L. Castle, Kilmichael. 
William L. Barbee, Lula. 
Thomas F. Stevens, Noxapater. 
McHaven Clanton, Slate Spring. 
Ruth Black, Tutwiler. 
MISSOURI 


John K. Timlin, Fenton. 
Robert H. Theiss, Warrensburg. 


MONTANA 

Clinton L. Sennett, Lewistown. 
NEBRASKA 

Robert L. Hoins, Fairfield. 


Alfred A. Jorgensen, Fairmont. 
Ronald D. Hostetter, Murray. 


NEVADA 


Walter L. Neal, Hawthorne. 

William A. Morby, Sparks. 
NEW JERSEY 

William D. Hand, Edison. 


George P. Johnson, Lake Hiawatha. 
Joseph A. Amorosa, Raritan. 


NEW MEXICO 
William Fitch, Jr., Grants. 
NEW YORK 
Margaret E. Bolton, Candor. 
James D. Curcio, Chappaqua. 
James D. Donahue, North Creek. 
Audrey L. Manzo, Ocean Beach. 
Thomas J. Reilly, Warsaw. 
Edna M. Mulvey, Wilmington. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Albert K. Dickens, Castalia. 
Roy H. Cartner, Mocksville. 
Henry B. Fountain, Rocky Mount. 
D. Herman Jones, Jr., Smithfield. 
Edwin A. Howland, Sr., Tillery. 
Leslie T. Fowden, Williamston. 
Ruby M. Dawson, Zebulon. 
OHIO 
Joseph R. Wysocki, Avon. 
Lyman D. Wise, Hillsboro. 
Fred H. Bonker, Northfield. 
Ruth B. Hartsel, Polk. 
Raphael J. Reasbeck, Salem. 
John M. Tertel, Toledo. 
Charles F. Seither, West Richfield. 
OKLAHOMA 
Grady F. Cope, Hollis. 
Hobart G. Waters, Sayre. 
Rex E. Pettijohn, Stigler. 


OREGON 
Lyle J. Chase, Rainier. 
Frank G. Ryan, Tillamook. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Thomas P. Lowry, Blue Bell, 
Agnes M. Smith, Dunlo. 
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David C. Miller, High Spire. 

Kathryn L. Fessler, Muir. 

Marie A. Leo, New Albany. 

J. Perry Hockersmith, Shippensburg. 
John J. Bocinec, Tarentum, 

Esther T. Williams, Thorndale. 
Edward A. Lynch, Titusville. 


PUERTO RICO 
Moises M. Graniela-Ramirez, Boqueron, 
RHODE ISLAND 


Ellen L. Costanza, Bradford. 
John J. Bento, Tiverton. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Huron A. Gray, Allendale. 
Mozelle M. Thompson, Inman. 


TENNESSEE 


Joe B. Campbell, Blaine. 
Fred R. Lockett, Jr., Mountain Home. 
UTAH 
Ethel N. Jones, Corinne. ` 
VIRGINIA 

Ernest R. Johnson, Alberta. 

Alvis T. Davidson, Jr., Faber. 

Walter L. Waleski, Glenallen. 

E. Guy Smith, Gloucester. 

J. Spencer Rogers, Melfa. 

G. Hoyt McCartney, New Castle. 

Virgil S. Abel, Jr., Quantico. 

Horace B. Ridenour, Williamsburg. 
WASHINGTON 

Ada M. Conboy, Glenwood. 

Keith E. Hand, Malott. 

Elvin L. Jorgensen, Onalaska. 

Sheldon P. Sageser, Poulsbo. 

Harold C. Cochran, Snohomish. 

Florence C. Blaisdell, Snoqualmie Falls, 

Lillian R. LaRue, Steilacoom. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


George E. Nolte, Bethany. 
Virgina L. Kyle, Hendricks. 
John W. Waskey, Sandyville. 


U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


J. Skelly Wright, of Louisiana, to be U.S. 
circuit judge for the District of Columbia 
circuit. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEpNESDAY, Marcu 28, 1962 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The text of John Wesley’s last ser- 
mon, Isaiah 55: 6: Seek ye the Lord 
while He may be found, call ye upon Him 
while He is near. 

Ever blessed God, we rejoice that Thou 
art found by those who truly seek Thee, 
known by those who love, and seen by all 
whose hearts are pure. 

Grant that daily we may be numbered 
among the seekers and finders of God 
and thus have our lives become aglow 
with the light and joy of the things that 
are worthy and eternal. 

Show us how we may conserve and 
utilize wisely the hours of each new day 
and keep alive our faith in the moral 
and spiritual values. 

Lift us out of all cynical and cold tem- 
pers of mind and heart and make us 
receptive and responsive to the divine 
call to seek Thee lest we become too de- 
spondent to hope for better days and 
too willful to follow Thy leading. 

Hear us in the name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint reso- 
lution and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles: 

S. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the qualification 
of electors; and 

S. Con. Res. 65. Concurrent resolution des- 
ignating the week of May 20 to May 26, 1962, 
as “National Highway Week.” 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCTION CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American farmer would be far better off 
to have no legislation at all this year 
than to get the administration’s produc- 
tion control program—H.R. 10010—or an 
extension of the existing feed grains 
program. 

If the feed grains program is not ex- 
tended to 1963 and no new legislation is 
enacted, then the 1958 program would 
go into effect. It is still on the books 
and provides no acreage allotments or 
planting restrictions for feed grains, and 
places price supports at 90 percent of the 
past 3-year moving average with a floor 
at 65 percent of parity. 

Secretary Freeman himself has stated 
the feed grains program now in effect is 
too costly for what it accomplishes. 
Certainly the cost of the proposed pro- 
duction control program in loss of effi- 
ciency, opportunity, and freedom, as well 
as tax cost, is staggering. 

If no legislation is passed, Midwest 
agriculture would once more move to- 
ward a strengthened free enterprise 
marketplace system, with price supports 
related to market prices instead of par- 
fty. In both H.R. 10010 and the existing 
feed grains program, the marketplace 
system is largely replaced by Govern- 
ment control. Bureaucrats manipulate 
prices and supplies. 

I will do my utmost on the Committee 
on Agriculture to kill the entire bill, as 
I.am convinced that no legislation is far 
to be preferred to any modification of a 
bill that is so basically against the in- 
terests of the farmer. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the-roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 46] 
Andrews Hoffman, Mich. Scherer 
Ashley Jones, Ala. Selden 
Bates Kearns Shelley 
Bennett, Mich. Lane Sheppard 
Blitch Minshall Short 
Bolling Norrell Smith, Miss. 
Brooks Nygaard Spence 
Byrne, Pa. Peterson Springer 
Cannon Powell Tollefson 
Colmer Rains Tupper 
Cooley Roberts, Ala Walter 
Hagan, Ga St. Germain Wilson, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 396 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TO AMEND THE PEACE CORPS ACT 


Mr. DELANEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 579, Rept. No. 
1517), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be In order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10700) to amend the Peace Corps Act. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


AMENDING INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I eall up 
the resolution (H. Res. 576) providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 10650, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a credit for investment 
in certain depreciable property, to elimi- 
nate certain defects and inequities, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 10650) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide a credit for investment in certain 
depreciable property, to eliminate certain 
defects and inequities, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said bill 
are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and con- 
tinue not to exceed eight hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means may be of- 
fered to any section of the bill at the con- 
clusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion, except one motion to re- 
commit, with or without instructions, 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, I will yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution, House 
Resolution 576, provides for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H.R. 10650, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a credit for investment in 
certain depreciable property, to elimi- 
nate certain defects and inequities, and 
for other purposes. The resolution pro- 
vides for a closed rule, waiving points 
of order, with 8 hours of general debate. 

The bill, H.R. 10650, represents a 
major revision and reform of our Fed- 
eral tax system. 

On the one hand the investment credit 
provided by this bill is designed to pro- 
vide a stimulant to the economic growth 
of this country. This is needed both to 
improve our competitive position abroad 
and in the long run to raise our standard 
of living at home. On the other hand, 
the other provisions of the bill are de- 
signed to improve the equity of our tax 
structure. 

Estimates presented in the committee 
report indicate that when the provisions 
of the bill are fully effective a revenue 
loss is expected, if no effect of the provi- 
sions on the national economy is taken 
into account. The Treasury Department 
has estimated, however, that when this 
effect is taken into account the bill will 
be substantially in balance. 

On April 20, 1961, the President sent 
to Congress a message containing a series 
of proposals for the revision of the pres- 
ent tax laws. Most of his recommenda- 
tions, modified, are incorporated in this 
bill. 

On May 3, 1961, hearings began on the 
President’s proposals. These hearings 
extended over 6 weeks and the Committee 
on Ways and Means received testimony 
and comments from over 400 individuals, 
corporations, and organizations. Fol- 
lowing the special hearings, they con- 
sidered the President’s proposal in ex- 
ecutive session last year for a period of 
several weeks. Upon completion of its 
considerations at that time they made 
certain tentative decisions for the incor- 
poration in a draft made public in order 
to obtain the views of interested persons. 
The committee print containing these 
suggestions was released to the public on 
August 24, 1961, together with a general 
explanation of the provisions. That 
print was given wide distribution and 
circulation. In the fall of 1961 the staff 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
met with outside persons and worked 
with the Treasury Department in ob- 
taining the views of interested parties. 
With the beginning of this session of 
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Congress the committee immediately 
began a review of these provisions, mak- 
ing modifications in the earlier decisions 
to take into account the suggestions and 
recommendations received. 

H.R. 10650, therefore, represents the 
decisions made in the committee after 
careful deliberation over an extended 
period of time. 

The other part of the bill deals with 
the withholding tax. On this I am sure 
we haye all received—I know I have re- 
ceived—probably more mail on this than 
on any other legislation pending before 
the Congress. We received on our desks 
a letter from the Treasury Department 
which I think is an excellent argument 
concerning that part of the bill which 
states that the withholding of taxes on 
interest and dividend payments is essen- 
tial as a matter of equity and as a matter 
of fiscal responsibility. 

There is absolutely no reason why 
those who receive all or part of their in- 
come from interest and dividends should 
not have their taxes withheld—as wage 
and salary earners have been for 20 
years. What is being considered is not 
a new or additional tax but simply a 
method of collecting taxes which are now 
owed the Government but not being 
paid. 

I feel that it is the belief of the people 
of the Nation that since the ordinary Mr. 
John Q. Public pays his tax and it is 
withheld from him, then there is no rea- 
son why those who receive income in the 
form of unearned income from dividends 
should not also pay their taxes, by hav- 
ing the tax withheld. 

In addition, the fiscal soundness of the 
pending bill depends heavily upon en- 
actment of the withholding section, 
which is the largest single source of un- 
collected taxes owed. Six hundred and 
fifty million dollars are not going into 
the coffers of the U.S. Treasury which 
are owed to the Government of these 
United States by those people who have 
failed to pay their taxes on dividends 
annually. 

INDIVIDUALS WOULD SUFFER NO HARDSHIP AND 
LITTLE INCONVENIENCE 

People with no tax liability will be ex- 
cluded from the withholding system on 
their dividend, savings account and sav- 
ings bond interest by filing a simple ex- 
emption certificate with the payer of the 
dividend or interest certifying that he 
reasonably believes he will not be liable 
for the payment of any income tax for 
the year in question. For those under 
age 18, the exemption certificates can 
be filed whether or not the individual 
expects to have any tax liability. Those 
who have some tax liability but less than 
the amount withheld, will apply for 
quarterly refunds on a simple form sup- 
plied by IRS, which will mail out quar- 
terly reminders. Refunds will in most 
cases be received within a  month—as 
they are now by the 35 million taxpayers 
who are overwithheld each year on 
their wages and salaries. 

WITHHOLDING WILL PAY FOR ITSELF HUNDREDS 
OF TIMES OVER 

The estimated administrative cost of 
the withholding system is $19 million 
per year but $650 million in presently 
evaded taxes will be collected. 
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Withholding is necessary. Publicity 
campaigns aimed at increasing the level 
of voluntary reporting of interest and 
dividend income have simply not worked 
and attempted enforcement by tax re- 
turn audits has been unproductive. 

I think the majority of the public 
wants this bill passed. Those who work 
for salaries and wages are withheld on. 
Why should not those who gain their 
living by clipping coupons and from in- 
terest payments likewise make some pay- 
ment to the Treasury of the United 
States? 

Since the bill will be covered in detail 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
during general debate I shall not speak 
further with reference to the merits of 
the bill but urge the adoption of House 
Resolution 576. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the arguments pro and con 
that will be made on H.R. 10650, the tax 
revision bill of 1962—a bill that has some 
good features but is, in my opinion, an 
unrealistic, stopgap tax bill—I wish to 
submit for the consideration of the Mem- 
bers of the House a program for Federal 
tax relief that if adopted would go a long 
way to equalize the heavy tax burden 
upon the American taxpayers. It would 
also do away with most of the present 
tax inequities that are to be found in 
our Federal tax system and it would 
spread the taxload more equitably over 
all segments of our economy. The fol- 
lowing is the tax program I recommend: 

A PROGRAM FOR FEDERAL TAX RELIEF 


Mr. Speaker, in the tax-writing Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the Con- 
gress, 1962 has been a year of solemn 
contemplation of our botched-up tax 
structure—but with very little real re- 
medial action. The big job of tax 
revision and tax reform is scheduled for 
next year. 

The committee is well prepared for 
action. In three volumes of 2,382 pages 
and in hundreds of more pages of ques- 
tions and answers, we have before the 
committee the wisdom of more than 150 
attorneys, economists, businessmen, and 
bankers who served as panelists in ex- 
haustive discussions of practically every 
facet of Federal taxation, as well as their 
recommendations for revision of the 
whole monstrous Internal Revenue Code. 

When our total taxload takes nearly 
one-third of the national income, some- 
thing should be done to spread that tax- 
load equitably among the various seg- 
ments of oureconomy. Today we require 
certain segments of our economy to carry 
a disproportionate share o? the total tax- 
load. Is it, therefore, any wonder that 
the American taxpayer is more tax- 
conscious and more tax-complaining 
today than ever before in our history? 

In fiscal year 1961 the total taxload 
upon American taxpayers was roughly 
$120 billion. Federal taxes were $82 bil- 
lion; State taxes, $20 billion; and local 
taxes, $18 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, our Federal taxload can 
be broken down into four different tax 
sources, namely: Individual income 
taxes, corporation income taxes, excise 
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taxes, and miscellaneous taxes—inherit- 
ance taxes, gift taxes, and tariffs. 

First. Our individual income taxes 
now range from 20 percent of the taxable 
income in the lowest bracket to 91 per- 
cent of the taxable income in the highest 
bracket. This means that the man in 
the lowest income bracket must work 
about 24% months each year for the Gov- 
ernment with only 9% months left for 
himself and his family; that the man in 
the top tax bracket must work 11 months 
each year for the Government, with only 
1 month left to work for himself and his 
family. 

The yearly tax take from this source 
individual income taxes—is roughly $44 
billion, or a little more than one-half of 
the total Federal taxload. 

Second. Our corporation taxes range 
from 30 to 52 percent of corporation 
profits. This means that a corporation 
in the 52 percent bracket must make $2 
profit for every dollar it can hand out 
to its stockholders. It means also that 
many corporations work a little more 
than 6 months each year for the Fed- 
eral Government and a little less than 
6 months each year for their stock- 
holders, 

Corporation taxes bring in a total 
yearly tax take of about $22 billion. 

Third. Excise taxes are taxes levied 
upon the value of goods sold and upon 
certain services rendered. Both liquor 
and tobacco, however, are taxed at very 
high rates, disregarding the value of the 
goods sold. 

Excise taxes bring in a tax of roughly 
$10 billion. 

Fourth. Our Federal inheritance taxes 
range up to 70 percent of the total value 
of the estate, while tariff rates average 
about 7 percent of the value of the goods 
imported. 5 

Receipts from these sources amount to 
about $6.7 billion per year, 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of our 
present heavy Federal taxload and its 
sources three tax reforms are badly 
needed to spread the tax load more 
equitably. 

The first tax reform that should be 
made is to place a tax ceiling or limit 
upon all Federal income taxes, corpora- 
tion taxes, and estate taxes. This 
ceiling should be in the neighborhood o 
45 percent. 

Why should this be done? 

In 1848, over a hundred years ago, 
Karl Marx announced a two-point tax 
program for the destruction of capital- 
ism and the promotion of communism: 

First. All estates should be confiscated 
pata a 100-percent inheritance tax, 
an 

Second. A steeply progressive grad- 
uated income tax should be levied upon 
all income. 

During the past 25 years we have trav- 
eled a long way down the tax road that 
Karl Marx laid out. True, we have not 
yet reached the 100-percent confiscation 
of inheritances, but we do go up as high 
as a 70-percent inheritance tax. We 
have reached 91-percent confiscation of 
all large incomes, and we have reached 
a 52-percent confiscation of corporate 
incomes. 
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The second tax reform that should be 
made is the repeal of all present Federal 
excise taxes now on the books—except 
upon liquor and tobacco—and the sub- 
stitution of a flat 5-percent manufac- 
turers excise tax, uniformly applied at 
the source to all end products except food 
and medicine. 

The repeal of present Federal excise 
taxes would cost the Treasury about $5 
billion per year. Imposition of a flat 5- 
percent manufacturers’ excise tax upon 
all end products would produce about $5 
billion per year to make up for the loss. 
This change in our excise tax program 
would have the following definite 
advantages: 

First. We would get rid of the present 
hodgepodge, hit-and-miss, inequitable 
system of excise taxes—taxes levied 
without rhyme or reason—and we would 
also lower our present 10-percent excise 
taxes down to 5 percent. 

Second. A manufacturers’ excise tax 
is the cheapest and easiest of all taxes to 
administer and collect. 

Third. It would tend to equalize the 
total tax burden upon all our people, 
without hurting any one producer or 
consumer. 

The imposition of a flat manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax in lieu of the present 
hodgepodge of excise taxes would con- 
stitute a long step forward toward the 
establishment of a well-balanced, equi- 
table, and efficient Federal tax system. 

The third tax reform that should be 
made is to bring about tax equality be- 
tween business competitors. Corpora- 
tions now pay a tax up to 52 percent 
upon their profits. Cooperatives, mu- 
tual savings banks, building and loan 
associations, credit unions, Government- 
operated businesses—all in competition 
with taxpaying corporations—now pay 
little or no Federal income taxes. 

As a consequence of the present tax 
inequality between business competitors, 
the co-ops and various mutuals are able 
to use the major part of their profits for 
expansion, for buying up taxpaying en- 
terprises in their own lines of business. 
Thus they keep expanding year after 
year, like a snowball rolling down a 
mountainside, gathering mass and 
momentum as it rolls. 

Mr. Speaker, spokesmen for the co-ops 
have always claimed that Congress has 
no legal right to tax co-ops; that co-ops 
are simply agents for their patrons; that 
co-ops make no profits in the sense that 
corporations make profits; and therefore 
co-ops are not taxable. This argument 
of the co-op spokesmen was settled when 
the greatest tax authority in the Nation, 
the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue, rendered an opinion in 1951 
saying that under our Constitution and 
laws, Congress does have the right to tax 
co-ops in the same manner and for the 
same reason that it now taxes corpora- 
tions. 

Briefly, the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee entitled The Power of Congress 
To Tax Cooperatives on Net Margins” 
pointed out: 

1. Nearly all co-ops are organized as 
corporations and have corporate charters 
granted by the various States; therefore they 
are taxable as corporations; 
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2. The few not chartered as corporations 
are associations. The definition of a corpora- 
tion in the Internal Revenue Code includes 
associations; therefore for Federal tax pur- 
poses they are considered corporations; and 

3. For many years Congress has considered 
co-ops as corporations and has by legislation 
exempted them from the corporation tax. 
If Congress has the power to exempt co-ops 
from the corporation tax, then Congress 
certainly has the power to repeal that 
exemption. 


The Joint Committee in its report has 
settled for all time the moot question 
raised by the spokesmen for the co-ops. 
The Congress does have the right to tax 
co-ops. The real question is, “Does Con- 
gress have the courage to do so?” 

So, when we come to the revision of 
our tax laws in 1963, I shall urge three 
specific reforms: 

First. Lower income taxes for all in- 
dividuals, with a top barrier of 45 per- 
cent beyond which we shall not go except 
in the emergency of war. 

Second. Impose an excise tax on the 
end products of manufacture, to produce 
a far bigger part of our national revenue 
than retail excise taxes now bring. 

Third. Tax the earnings of savings 
and loan associations, cooperatives, 
mutual savings banks, credit unions, and 
other mutuals exactly as the earnings of 
their proprietary competitors are taxed. 

That is not all that is needed; but if 
the 88th Congress accomplishes no more 
than these three simple items in writing 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1963, it 
will bring to our tax system a measure of 
justice and equality that has been miss- 
ing for lo, these many years. 

I have long preached from one tax 
text: “We must tax the untaxed to re- 
lieve the burden of the overtaxed.” 
More than ever, fhis will be my slogan 
next year. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL], a member 
of the Rules Committee, has so ably 
explained, House Resolution 576, which 
is now before us, provides for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 10650 under a closed 
or a gag rule, in which all points of order 
are waived, and which provides for 8 
hours of general debate. 

Yet this resolution does not give a rule 
on the bill that will actually be before 
us today and that we will have to pass 
on, because H.R. 10650, as mentioned in 
House Resolution 576—and this rule was 
not granted until 5 or 6 days ago, on 
March 22—has been greatly changed and 
amended since it was printed. Of course 
this bill of 240 pages is not easy to un- 
derstand or to comprehend. I am sure 
I will go unchallenged when I make the 
statement there is not a single individ- 
ual, with perhaps the exception of the 
very learned and distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the House who knows what 
this bill will do, or what its effect may 
be or what the taxpayers of this Nation 
will be required to do under its provi- 
sions. 

Then, of course, we have had this bill 
with us only a few short days ago, and 
neither it nor the 217-page report on it, 
which explains the sections that are no 
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longer in the bill, or will not be if the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means offers the amendments he ad- 
vises the Rules Committee he will offer 
on behalf of the committee. 

So, Mr. Speaker, there is a lot of mis- 
understanding about the bill and the 
rule we have here. We are being told 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. O'NEILL] that this is a closed or 
gag rule. It is, or of course will be, if 
this resolution is adopted, at least as far 
as 424 Members of this House are con- 
cerned. But, it is not a closed or gag 
rule as far as any 13 members of the 
great and distinguished Committee on 
Ways and Means are concerned, because 
any of its 13 members, under this rule, 
would have the authority to offer any 
amendment they might approve. But, 
that does not apply to those 424 of us 
who are not members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. So, this is a closed 
or a gag rule, in one sense of the word, 
as far as a great majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House are concerned, but it 


Is not a closed or gag rule as far as any 


13 members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means may be concerned. There- 
fore, we have here an actual breakdown, 
if you please, of the so-called closed rule 
as far as 13 individual Members of this 
House are concerned. They can offer 
any amendment they wish, but the rest 
of us, under this rule, must go along 
with the bill without the privilege of 
offering amendments, except the priv- 
ilege to offer one motion to recommit. 

Now, this measure, H.R. 10650, is the 
latest tax bill reported out. There have 
been a great many versions of it. In 
fact, I made the remark facetiously, of 
course, in the Committee on Rules, when 
we had some of these different forms 
of the tax bill before us, that seemingly 
the committee printed more editions of 
the new tax bill, here on Capitol Hill, 
than the Washington Star printed edi- 
tions of their daily newspaper. 

Now, I do not know exactly what this 
latest edition tax bill provides, but I do 
know the Committee on Ways and Means 
of this House, which is a great com- 
mittee, and upon which are a great many 
fine and distinguished Members, that 
has had about 11 months to consider 
this tax legislation and we, in the House 
as a whole, have not really had sufficient 
time to even read, let alone to master, 
all of the language contained in this 
240-page bill. 

Many times, in the well of this House 
I have opposed closed or gag rules. 
Not always have I opposed those on tax 
bills, because I have understood for a 
long, long time, and have so voted, that 
it is not easy to enact general tax legis- 
lation on the floor of the House, espe- 
cially where we open up the entire Inter- 
nal Revenue Code for amendment. For 
that reason, as I have said, I have not 
always opposed closed rules on tax bills. 
I have opposed them on other legisla- 
tion. We saw here on the floor of the 
House last summer a situation where 
we voted down a rule, after we had been 
told it was absolutely necessary to have 
a closed or gag rule; I refer to the postal 
revenue bill. We saw the previous ques- 
tion voted down, and the rule amended, 
so that it became an open rule, yet the 
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legislation to increase the postal rev- 
enues was voted by this House under 
that open rule without too much 
difficulty. 

We have seen in the past this House, 
vote rules, special rules, in connection 
with tax bills, so as to permit the offer- 
ing and consideration of certain amend- 
ments. We have seen that done on 
other important legislation before the 
House. Not too long ago, you may re- 
member, our own Committee on Rules 
reported out a rule making in order the 
consideration of certain civil rights leg- 
islation, and providing therein that the 
contents of the so-called McCulloch bill 
should be held in order for consideration 
as an amendment to the bill. 

That action was approved by the 
Rules Committee of the House, and then 
the amendment was approved by the 
House itself. Actually, while it carried 
the title of the Celler bill, the content of 
that important reform legislation was 
the exact wording of the so-called Mc- 
Culloch bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I may have the 
attention of the membership because I 
arere this is important to the Mem- 


I am going to do today, if I have the 
opportunity, which I hope to have, that 
which has been done in the past. Iam 
going to ask, and I will urge if I may, 
with all the sincerity at my command, 
that this House vote down the previous 
question cn this gag rule so it will be 
open to amendment, at which time, if 
the previous question is voted down, I 
will offer a substitute rule, similar to 
that which was considered in the Rules 
Committee, and which was lost by a 
small margin of votes. This rule would 
be one that would make in order the 
consideration of amendments to 
three important and controversial sec- 
tions of this bill, H.R. 10650. 

Mr. Speaker, some may attempt to 
argue this is not a proper procedure, 
that it has not been done in connection 
with tax legislation in the past. Yet I 
would like to refer the membership, if I 
may, to a rule that was adopted by this 
House, for the consideration of a very 
important tax bill a few years ago—on 
July 30, 1941, page 6608—a rule which 
made in order the consideration of a cer- 
tain amendment, or amendments to the 
tax bill then pending before this body. 
That rule was approved by the House 
and later that amendment was also ap- 
proved by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the suggested 
rule I propose to take the place of this 
closed or gag rule? It is a closed rule; 
yes, to a great extent, except in three 
limited areas concerning three very con- 
troversial sections of this bill, and con- 
cerning which I am sure most of you, if 
not all of you, have written many letters 
and perhaps have done as some of us 
have done, told constituents: “Yes; I ex- 
pect to vote against that particular pro- 
vision in the tax law, if I am given the 
opportunity to do so.” Well, this sim- 
ply gives you the opportunity to do so. 

This proposed rule will give you the 
opportunity to say whether or not you 
want to bind and to gag yourselves so you 
will be impotent to the extent you can- 
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not act, and only 13 Members will have 
any opportunity to say anything about 
amendments. Do you want to say that 
to your constituents? That you have 
voted to bind and to gag yourselves so 
you cannot vote for the provisions and 
the amendments to this bill, as you have 
promised, or take any action upon the 
sections of this bill to which you object, 
or to which you advised your constituents 
you are opposed? This is an opportu- 
nity to see whether or not you want to 
work your own will in this House; 
whether you feel the Members of this 
body are just as capable, just as able, to 
pass upon important legislation of this 
kind, especially on the controversial is- 
sues—the ones that count in this bill— 
as is the other body of this Congress. 

What is this rule that I expect to offer 
as a substitute, if the previous question 
is voted down, as we hope it will be? 
It provides simply this: That there be 
an amendment adopted to House Resolu- 
tion 576, the present rule now pending 
before us, to strike out all after the re- 
solving clause and insert in lieu there- 
of the following language. ‘This will be 
in the motion that I shall make: 

That upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion it shall be in order to move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of H.R. 10650, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and for other purposes, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 


That is the same provision as in this 
original resolution: 


That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed eight hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the bill shall be considered 
as having been read for amendment— 


That is the same as in the present 
resolution— 


No amendment shall be in order to said 
bill except amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means— 


That is the same as in this pending 
resolution— 


and except one amendment— 


This is the new language— 


one amendment proposing to strike out sec- 
tion 2 and substitute therefor the language 
of H.R. 10906— 


Which I will explain later— 


and except one amendment proposing to 
strike out section 13 and substitute there- 
for the language of H.R. 10803, and except 
one amendment proposing to strike out sec- 
tion 19, any rule of the House to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, but such amend- 
ments shall not be subject to amendments— 


Which continues a closed rule on all 
other matters in the bill— 
Amendments authorized by this resolution 
may be offered to any section of the bill at 
the conclusion of the general debate. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or 
without instructions. 
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To what do these amendments per- 
tain? The first amendment would deal 
with the section that would give certain 
tax credit for investments made by those 
who may have money to spend at the 
present time. 

The second amendment deals only 
with restoring to the bill the language 
originally written into the measure as 
prepared by the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, which would 
protect the best interests of those who 
may invest their money abroad, as re- 
quested, and as we have said they should 
do under the so-called Boggs bill we 
passed some time ago, and as both Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and President Kennedy 
have urged should be done. That is the 
foreign investment section of the bill. 

It does not stop the closing of loop- 
holes. It does not change that part a 
bit. It does not apply to the usual for- 
eign earnings, foreign investments, and 
so forth, but only to corporations and the 
investment of their earnings made 
abroad. 

The third amendment to the bill, of 
course, would simply strike from the bill 
this withholding tax arrangement that 
we heard discussed a moment ago by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
whom I respect very much but with 
whom no one could differ more than I. 
I have had some experience during my 
lifetime as head of some smali corpora- 
tions, and in connection with some 
financial institutions. In my opinion, 
and I think also that of almost every 
tax expert who has studied this with- 
holding section of the tax bill, against 
which so many Americans have pro- 
tested, and rightly so, is a legislative 
monstrosity which simply cannot be 
made to work effectively. It will create 
all sorts of injustices and hardships on 
corporations and financial institutions 
throughout America, which would be re- 
quired to withhold these taxes on divi- 
dends and interest and send them in to 
the Federal Government. In other 
words, it is another one of these arrange- 
ments where the Government says to pri- 
vate corporations and private financial 
institutions—“just go out and employ 
your own help to collect these taxes for 
the Federal Government, pay their sal- 
aries, and then pay taxes on the salaries 
of those you must employ to do the job 
the Federal Government should do— 
collect Federal taxes.” 

Now, the question arises in the minds 
of all of us—is that necessary? Is that 
the best way to handle this situation to 
make sure every person who should pay 
taxes on dividends or interest income, 
will do so? 

Let me remind you that we have 
an internal revenue form, No. 1099, 
every corporation and every financial in- 
stitution is required to fill out in trip- 
licate, keeping one copy and filing two 
copies with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. What does from No. 1099 do? It 
provides, first of all, that you must give 
the name and the address of the individ- 
ual affected by whatever income may be 
reported on the form. You also must 
give the social security number or its In- 
ternal Revenue Service number of each 
person. For example, let it be John A. 
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Jones. First of all, you fill out on the 
form giving his name, his , and 
social security number or Internal Reve- 
nue Service number. Then you put 
down whether he has received any 
pay for work, and whether any W-2 
forms for salaries and wages have been 
filed for him. Then next, you report 
any income he may have received from 
dividends, over $10, in each year. Next 
comes a report of any rentals paid to this 
individual, and any amounts paid him 
over $600, for services such as trucking 
or anything else. You furnish all that 
information and it goes where? It goes 
to the Internal Revenue Service. All in 
the world they have to do is just to put 
such a report over in Mr. John A. Jones’ 
file, whether he receives only one divi- 
dend from one corporation, or 100 divi- 
dends from 100 corporations. And if he 
does not pay his tax thereon, there is the 
evidence and there is the information 
the Government can readily and easily 
use, to collect taxes due, at much lower 
cost than by this other method provided 
in this pending bill. 

Let me say to some of my friends from 
Ohio who ask, How does that work? We 
have in my home State an intangible tax 
that requires all Ohioans to pay a 5 
percent tax, almost like a State income 
tax, on dividends and interest received. 
There we have to fill out another form 
almost identical to Federal form No. 
1099 except that it is State form No. 
939, and send it to the State department 
of taxation at Columbus, showing, as you 
gentlemen from Ohio know, the divi- 
dends that have been paid to any Ohio 
individual by any corporation. From 
Columbus it is distributed to the 88 
county auditors in the State of Ohio. 
They immediately check back on the 
intangible tax returns filed with them 
by the individuals concerned. If one 
has not paid his intangible tax on these 
dividends, he is immediately notified to 
come in and explain and, believe it or 
not, through that very simple system 
which the Federal Government can also 
use, if it wishes to, we are collecting bet- 
ter than 99 percent of all intangible 
taxes due in the State of Ohio. The 
only ones who escape are the ones who 
die during the interim period before the 
returns get back to the county auditor 
and he can call them in, 

Let me go ahead for just a minute or 
two, for I promised to say a few words 
about these amendments. 

Amendment No. 1 would strike sec- 
tion 2 of the bill, H.R. 19650, providing 
for a so-called investment credit. The 
amendment would substitute the lan- 
guage of H.R. 10906. The substitute 
would add two new provisions to the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

We have a provision permitting ad- 
ditional accelerated depreciation not to 
exceed 20 percent more than the de- 
preciation to which the taxpayer pres- 
ently is entitled. 

Instead of giving a windfall to just a 
few rich investors, as provided in the 
pending bill, it would give all concerns 
a 20-percent reduction in their present 
depreciation allowances, according to 
what they may be entitled to. It would 
apply to the same category of assets that 
would be eligible for the investment 
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credit. It differs from investment credit 
in that there would be no double deduc- 
tion. Under this bill you can deduct 
first your tax credit and next your de- 
preciation allowance for tax purposes. 
The taxpayer would not be permitted, 
under the amendment, to deduct more 
than 100 percent of his cost over the 
full period of depreciation deductions. 

The second provision would permit re- 
tail and distribution trades to reduce 
their closing inventories by an amount 
not to exceed 20 percent of the first 
$100,000 in inventory. The effect of this 
provision is to give the small retailer 
and distributor a cushion against inven- 
tory losses and obsolescence. It bal- 
ances the relief granted to this segment 
of the economy with the relief granted 
to a different segment of the economy 
in the depreciation provision. The ef- 
fect of the inventory adjustment will be 
that the small businessman can set aside 
out of profits an amount not to exceed 
$20,000 which is reinvested in inventory. 

The continuing cost of adding these 
two provisions to the Internal Revenue 
Code has been estimated at about one- 
half of the cost of investment tax credit 
arrangement alone. 

Let me say that the latest informa- 
tion I have received this morning from 
the highest tax authority in this coun- 
try, in my opinion, on this tax bill, is to 
the effect that the new amendments to 
the measure to be offered by the Ways 
and Means Committee will cost the 
Treasury at least $1 billion this coming 
year. So this bill, if adopted as it is, will 
not be a tax raising bill but will be a tax 
reduction measure. For the benefit of 
whom? For a few who have ready money 
to invest. I am informed, from reliable 
sources, that one corporation in America 
alone, under the provisions of the origi- 
nal bill as brought here and as now before 
you, could gain about $100 million, which 
is a pretty nice windfall for any concern. 

This amendment proposed here would 
take care of everyone, whether a small 
industry, a small businessman, a small 
manufacturer, and would help do away 
with obsolescence and bring about 
greater investments more rapidly, 
whether in the small community or the 
large city. 

Amendment No. 2 proposes to strike 
section 13 of the bill and to substitute 
the language of H.R. 10803, which ‘s 
simply nothing more or less than the 
proviso on foreign corporation earnings 
that was written by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation, was 
adopted unanimously, I believe, by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
and then changed at the last minute 
when there was a lot of monkey-doo- 
dling going on on this bill to try to 
make it a little more palatable for the 
people who might be prevailed upon to 
vote for it. 

Finally, the last amendment, of 
course, would strike out entirely the 
withholding tax section of the pending 
bill. 

I hope that when the vote comes on 
the previous question on the adoption of 
this gag rule that it will be voted down, 
so we may be able to immediately offer 
the substitute bill I have mentioned 
above, as an amendment to the original 
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rule, and call for a prompt vote thereon 
without continued debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if this 
rule is adopted, end I hope it will be 
adopted, we will have before us one of the 
most important bills in the legislative 
program of the President of the United 
States. This revenue bill, which the 
Committee on Ways and Means has been 
considering for months, embraces some 
20 sections and 240 pages, It is one of 
the most important measures to come 
before the Congress in a number of years. 

The committee has brought this bill 
to the floor of the House after lengthy 
consideration, after analysis of its effects 
on the Treasury and the economy of 
the country, with a request for a closed 
rule, which the Committee on Rules has 
granted. Under thc rule 8 hours of gen- 
eral debate will be in order. Amend- 
ments offered by the Committee on Ways 
and Means will be in order, and a motion 
to recommit, controlled by the minority, 
will be in order prior to final passage. 

The rule under which this resolution 
is made in order is the historic one under 
which complicated tax proposals have 
been brought to this House throughout 
the years. The right of the Committee 
on Ways and Means to offer amendments 
has been recognized in every rule of this 
kind that I have been able to find any- 
where in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
over the past 30 years. This is the nor- 
mal, the typical, closed rule. 

Under this rule the rights of the 
minority are fully protected. The mi- 
nority has the motion to recommit. All 
of the proposals discussed at length by 
the gentleman from Ohio can be con- 
tained in the motion to recommit. 

The issue here, first, is whether these 
amendments, all of which the gentleman 
from Ohio has advocated, all of which 
have been coordinated by those who 
favor them, should be considered in bulk 
in a responsible manner, or whether the 
House should single-shot these amend- 
ments, winding up possibly by adopting 
some amendment that would throw the 
bill out of balance and not adopting 
others. The question here is, Shall we 
have responsible legislation, responsible 
revenue legislation, or shall we have 
single-shot legislation which may de- 
stroy the fiscal balance of this bill? 

The proposed procedure is irrespon- 
sibility in its most irresponsible form. 
Either we accept these amendments, de- 
bate them on their merits, and offer 
them under the motion to recommit, or 
we take a course of irresponsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, the right of the minority 
is protected and the right of the indi- 
vidual is protected by the rules, the cus- 
toms, and the traditions of this House. 
If we do not follow the regular customs 
and procedures of this House in consid- 
eration of legislation of this kind, or of 
any kind, the majority could run rough- 
shod over the rights of the minority or 
over the rights of the individual. 

The rules, regulations, and the time- 
tested procedures of this House are the 
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greatest bulwark that individual Mem- 
bers and minority Members have against 
arbitrary action. 

The procedure made in order by the 
pending resolution is in accord with the 
time-honored custom of the House. It 
has long had a wide measure of bi- 
partisan support. During the adminis- 
tration of President Eisenhower and pre- 
viously the Democratic leadership co- 
operated on measure after measure with 
the desires of the Republican leadership 
to bring out important revenue bills 
under closed rules. As far back as the 
80th Congress when the Tax Reduction 
Act of 1947 was before the House a reso- 
lution providing for a closed rule had 
strong support from the Democratic 
leadership and membership. 

In the 83d Congress three important 
tax bills were considered under rules 
similar to the one before the House at 
this time. 

H.R. 5898, to extend the excess-profits 
tax, was considered under the provisions 
of House Resolution 326 which did not 
permit amendments from the floor and 
which was passed on July 10, 1953, with- 
out a rollcall vote. 

House Resolution 465 which pro- 
hibited all amendments except those of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and which was agreed 
to on March 10, 1954, made in order 
H.R. 8224, a bill to reduce excise taxes. 

House Resolution 473 which prohibit- 
ed all amendments except those offered 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and which made in order H.R. 8300 to 
revise the Internal Revenue laws of the 
United States, was adopted March 17, 
1954. 

In the 84th Congress, House Resolu- 
tion 153, which prohibited amendments 
except those offered by the direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
which made in order H.R. 4259 to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of corporate nor- 
mal tax rate and of certain excise tax 
rates and to provide a $20 credit against 
the individual income tax for each per- 
sonal exemption, was adopted February 
24, 1955. 

In the 85th Congress three resolu- 
tions all of which prohibited amend- 
ments except those offered by the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, namely, House Resolution 270, 
which made in order H.R. 7125 to make 
technical changes in the Federal excise 
tax laws; House Resolution 586, which 
made in order H.R. 12695 to provide a 
l-year extension of the corporate nor- 
mal-tax rate and certain existing excise- 
tax rates; and House Resolution 447, 
which made in order H.R. 8381, the 
Technical Amendments Act of 1957, were 
passed without rollcall votes. 

In the 86th Congress the following 
bills were brought up under similar rules, 
all of which rules were passed without 
rolicall votes: 

H.R. 4245, taxation of income of life 
insurance companies. 

H.R. 7523 to provide a 1-year exten- 
sion of existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 

H.R. 9662 to make technical revisions 
in the income tax provision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1944 relating to 
estates, trusts, and partnerships. 
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The rule to which the gentleman from 
Ohio referred that came out with the 
revenue bill in 1941 was reported under 
entirely different circumstances. It 
came out with the recommendation by 
the Committee on Ways and Means that 
the House be permitted to vote sepa- 
rately on the amendments in question. 
It also came out with a rule that made 
provision for such separate considera- 
tion in the House. 

To the Republican Members of the 
House let me say that if you take the 
course of action suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio you are going to set 
a precedent which might come back to 
haunt you. You have the same interest 
in the stability of the procedures of this 
House as the majority Members of the 
House have. 

Now, to my Democratic friends let me 
say that this is a procedural matter. 
There is just one issue and that is 
whether the management of this bill is 
going to be taken away from the Demo- 
crats and given to the Republicans. The 
rule which the gentleman from Ohio ad- 
vocates, which he says he will offer as an 
amendment to the rule if the previous 
question is voted down, by his own ad- 
mission, is not an open rule; it is a closed 
rule under the exclusive control of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and 
nobody else. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr, FEIGHAN. If the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] is carried, that would still per- 
mit any member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to offer any amend- 
ment he so desired, would it not? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is true, but it 
also would gag other Members of the 
House with respect to amendments other 
than those offered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and those made in or- 
der by the Brown amendment to the rule. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. No one except a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means can offer an amendment, anyway. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is true under 
either rule. The whole question here is 
whether we should single-shot these 
amendments and throw this bill out of 
balance, if we adopt one of the provi- 
sions and do not adopt the others, or 
whether we should consider the merits 
of the two proposals; that is, the one 
embraced in the bill and the one which 
would be embraced in the bill should the 
motion to recommit be adopted. 

That is the real issue. 

Mr. Speaker, the generosity of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] over- 
whelms me. Whence this new-found 
concern over the right of Members to 
express themselves on legislation? Is 
this the same distinguished member of 
the Committee on Rules who for two 
decades has been blocking consideration 
of bills by refusing to grant rules on 
some of the most important legislative 
proposals submitted to the House by 
three Democratic Presidents? 

Mr. Speaker, talk about Greeks bear- 
ing gifts. If we buy this package we 
will buy a pig in a poke. 
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The Committee on Ways and Means is 
entitled to present its case. This impor- 
tant program of the President of the 
United States is entitled to be considered 
on the floor of the House on its merits. 
This maneuver to thwart orderly pro- 
cedure and accepted parliamentary prac- 
tice should be voted down. I urge the 
Members of the House to support the 
previous question—to adopt the resolu- 
tion and to proceed with the considera- 
tion of this bill under general debate. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not propose to discuss the merits 
of this piece of legislation. But I think 
I should say this, as chairman of the 
Rules Committee from which this rule 
was reported. A long experience on that 
committee with rules of this kind has led 
me to the very reluctant conclusion, and 
I have followed that policy for many 
years, that it is just a practical impossi- 
bility to do a good job in handling a 
tax bill under an open rule. Then, if 
you try to do what we are trying to do 
here this morning, substitute other leg- 
islation which has not been given serious 
consideration and which none of us 
understand—at least I do not—I think 
we could get in a very serious condi- 
tion. I think we should adop% the closed 
rule, which has been the policy of this 
Congress as long as I can remember. 
Now, I remember the first term of Con- 
gress when I came here. We Democrats 
had won control of the House after a 
great many years of Republican control. 
We were all fired up and pepped up to 
change things around. I remember that 
in my first session here the late Charlie 
Crisp of Georgia, who was chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, was 
going to have things democratic, and 
we all wanted to have things democratic. 
He brought in a tax bill with an open 
rule. It was a sales tax bill. We 
scrambled around here for about a week 
or 10 days with that bill and things got 
into such a state of confusion that no- 
body knew what he was doing and it 
went back to the committee. 

I think nobody regrets more than I 
do having to bring in a closed rule here. 
I do a lot of fussing about it, but when 
the chips are down I think the only 
feasible and practical way we can oper- 
ate is under a closed rule. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Boggs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I hope and 
believe the Members will have the good 
judgment to vote down the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Ohio and permit 
us to debate this legislation under the 
rule approved by the Rules Committee 
and supported by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
Also, I would hope that after we have 
voted up the rule, the Members who have 
some questions in their minds about this 
proposed legislation will stay here at 
least until the chairman of our great 
committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Mrs], has concluded the de- 
tailed presentation of this legislation. 

The attack made by the gentleman 
from Ohio in his proposal is an attack 
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upon the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the legislation. This legisla- 
tion has not been considered for a short 
period of time. It has been given, to 
my knowledge, the fullest, the most com- 
plete consideration that I have ever seen 
accorded any proposal before the great 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The attack being made here in the in- 
vestment credit proposal is a funda- 
mental attack. But let me say this, and 
I address this to all Members of the 
House, but to my Democratic col- 
leagues—many of you in your campaigns 
have had to face the contention that the 
party of which you are a member is 
against business and does not believe in 
the growth and promotion of the free 
enterprise system. 

If there ever was a proposal which is 
designed to increase employment, to 
create new jobs, and to give credit to 
business expansion and growth, it is the 
proposal now before us. 

I nave listened to the attacks made on 
it as being favorable to big business 
and not making concessions here, there, 
and elsewhere. I have never been one of 
those who have been against business, 
whether it be big, large, middle size, or 
indifferent. I am happy to see that this 
legislation recognizes that there is a need 
for the expansion of investment in the 
United States. Soon we will be con- 
sidering legislation dealing with the 
European Common Market, which has 
had a phenomenal growth because of 
new investment in that area of the 
world. 

I would hope, Mr. Speaker, that we 
will approve the rule as presented by 
the Rules Committee, and that the 
Members of this body on both sides will 
stay here and listen to the presentation 
of the chairman of our committee, which 
will be made as soon as the vote is 
concluded on the rule. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrneul. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the distinguished ma- 
jority leader was considerably carried 
away when he charged that tho action 
that is proposed to be taken here by the 
gentleman from Ohio in providing us 
with a limited rule rather than a strict 
gag rule was irresponsible. Is it—and 
maybe that is the issue before us—is 
it irresponsible to give you as an indi- 
vidual Member of Congress a right to 
an alternative on three sections of this 
bill that are controversial? Is it irre- 
sponsible to let the House attempt to 
work its will? As far as I am concerned 
it is a mark of responsibility—that we 
make a choice and not to be limited 
exclusively to what 13 or 15 members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
may present to us. We are a House of 
Representatives and we have the right 
to work our will. 

To hear the majority leader, you 
would also think that this is something 
that had never been done before. As 
was pointed out by the gentleman from 
Ohio, it was done in 1941 when there 
was a limited rule. The right to con- 
sider three amendments will not create 
chaos. How silly can you be? We pro- 
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posed three specific amendments that 
will be offered. This is not something 
that is pulled out of thin air and some- 
thing that you have to wait and see what 
somebody schemes up. The two substi- 
tutes which will be proposed for two 
sections have been introduced in bill 
form. They were both before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on several 
occasions and were discussed in that 
committee. There is nothing new or 
complex about it from that standpoint. 

I was a little surprised by the remarks 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, because if you would just go back 
to March 15 of this year, just a week or 
so ago, he said then, and I quote from the 
REcorD on page 4262: 

I do not think we would violate the neces- 
sary part of the closed rule if we would per- 
mit, in the House, a vote on a specific propo- 
sition. 


That is what we are asking here— 
votes on three specific propositions, and 
that is all. He also said: 

What harm could it do to the logic of the 
closed rule theory if the House were per- 
mitted to say on the one proposition, “We 
want it” or “We do not want it”? 


That is the issue we want to put before 
you as an individual item on the with- 
holding proposition. Do you want it or 
do you not want it? The question here 
is—will you, and will this House, be able 
to work its will on the three provisions 
of this bill, on which there is divided 
opinion? 

Will you be able to choose between the 
handout, the 81% billion loophole, the 
windfall to business as proposed by the 
bill, or the alternative of depreciation 
reform as contained in bill H.R. 10906? 

Will you be able to choose between 
the provisions of the bill which will pe- 
nalize American enterprise operating 
abroad as contained in the committee 
bill or the alternative as contained in 
bill H.R. 10803 which is limited to pre- 
venting true tax avoidance? 

Will you be able to choose between 
imposing withholding on dividends and 
interest as proposed by the bill or the 
alternative of striking this provision 
from the bill? 

That is the question you will decide 
when you vote on ordering the previous 
question. If you vote “yes” on that mo- 
tion you will deny yourself the opportu- 
nity to listen to the debate and then vote 
on the merits of these three alternatives. 

Remember that if you vote “yes” on 
this motion you will not be able to say 
to your people, “I was against the tax 
bonanza to business but I had no choice. 
I had to take the whole bill or nothing.” 

If you vote “yes” on the previous ques- 
tion you will not be able to tell your 
people, “I was against withholding but I 
had no choice. I had to take the bill as 
a whole or nothing.” 

If you vote “yes” on the previous ques- 
tion you will not be able to tell your 
people, “I was against putting American 
business abroad at a disadvantage but I 
had no alternative. I had to take the 
whole bill or nothing.” 

If you vote “yes” on the previous ques- 
tion you will vote to gag yourself. You 
vote to deny yourself an opportunity to 
have a voice in determining what will 
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be done with respect to these three very 
important items in the bill. 

I trust you will vote “no” on ordering 
the previous question. We can then have 
a rule which will permit you and the 
House to work its will on these matters. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
„ [Mr. O'Nxm I is recog- 
n $ 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
gard to the parliamentary situation at 
the present time, I remind my colleagues 
that this closed rule was reported by the 
unanimous vote of the Democratic ma- 
jority of those present and it is by the 
action of the committee that the gentle- 
man from Ohio at the present time is 
precluded from offering his amendment 
to the resolution which has been reported 
to the House for its consideration. If the 
previous question is voted down, then the 
gentleman from Ohio will be in control 
of the time of the House for 1 hour so 
that he may offer the closed rule which 
he favors. The difference between the 
majority and the minority in this in- 
stance is that the minority is opposed to 
the closed rule offered by the majority 
party and would like to offer their own 
closed rule. The minority does not pro- 
pose an open rule which would enable 
you to vote on the issue of oil depletion 
allowances or, for example, where you 
could vote on the question of the excise 
tax. No; they take the rule they are 
interested in themselves and they offer 
you their version of a closed rule. 

I hope the Members on this side will 
follow along with the leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the previous question. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BROWN. Am I correct in the as- 
sumption that a “no” vote would be 
against the previous question and there- 
fore for an open rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
that is well known by every Member. 

Mr. BROWN. I hope every Member 
does know it. 

Mr. O’NEILL. As to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Ohio, he 
said a “no” vote meant an open rule. A 
“no” vote means a closed rule as pro- 
posed by the minority. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will again 
state the motion. The question before 
the House is the adoption of the previous 
question. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 224, nays 185, not voting 27, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 47} 
YEAS—224 

Addabbo Barrett Breeding 
Addonizio Bass, Tenn Buckley 
Albert Beckworth Burke, Ky. 
Alexander Bennett, Fla Burke, Mass. 
Alford Blatnik Burleson 
Anfuso Boggs Carey 
Ashley Boland Casey 
Ashmore Bolling Celler 
Aspinall Bonner Chelf 
Bailey Boykin Clark 
Baring Brademas Coad 


Abernethy 
Adair 


Byrnes, Wis. 
Cahill 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 


NAYS—185 


Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 


Forrester 
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Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 


Trimble 


Zelenko 


Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Ha 


ys 
Hemphill 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, II. 
Horan 


McIntire 


Michel Reece Stafford 
Miller, N.Y. Reifel Taber 
Milliken Rhodes, Ariz. Teague, Calif. 
Thomson, Wis. 

Monagan Robison 
Moore Roudebush Utt 
Moorehead, Rousselot Vanik 

Ohio St. George Van Pelt 
Morse Saylor Van Zandt 
Mosher Schadeberg Wallhauser 
Multer Schenck Weaver 
Nelsen Schneebeli Weis 
Norblad Schweiker Westland 
O'Konski Schwengel Whalley 
Osmers ton Wharton 
Ostertag Seely-Brown Whitten 
Pelly ver Widnall 
Pillion Sibal illiams 
Pirnie Siler Wilson, Calif 
Poff Smith, Calif. Winstead 
Quie Smith, Iowa Younger 
Ray Springer 

NOT VOTING—27 

Andrews Fascell Selden 
Bates Hagan, Ga. Sheppard 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman, Mich. Short 
Blitch Lane Smith, Miss. 
Brooks Nygaard Tollefson 
Byrne, Pa. Peterson Tupper 
Cannon Rains Walter 
Colmer Roberts, Ala. Wilson, Ind. 
Cooley Scherer 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. Walter against. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Tupper against. 

Mr. Lane for, with Mr. Bates against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Nygaard 
against. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia for, with Mr. Short 
against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Wilson of Indiana 
against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Tollefson against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Andrews with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 
gan. 
Mr. Selden with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 


Mr. PASSMAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were yeas 234, nays 172, not voting 30, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 48] 
YEAS—234 

Abbitt Burke, Mass. Doyle 
Addabbo Burleson Edmondson 
Addonizio Byrnes, Wis. Elliott 
Albert Carey Everett 
Alexander Casey 

‘ord Celler Farbstein 
Anfuso Chelf Finnegan 
Ashley Clark Fisher 
Aspinall Flood 
Avery Cohelan Flynt 
Ayres Corbett Fogarty 
Bailey Corman Fountain 
Baring Curtis, Mass Frazier 
Barrett Daddario Friedel 
Bass, Tenn Daniels Gallagher 
Beckworth Davis, John W. Garmatz 
Bennett, Fla Davis, Tenn 
Blatnik Dawson Gathings 

Delaney Gavin 

Boland Dent Gilbert 
Bolling Denton Gonzalez 
Bonner Diggs Granahan 
Boykin Dingell Grant 
Brademas Donohue Gray 
Breeding Dorn Green, Oreg. 
Buckley Dowdy Grimths 
Burke, Ky. Downing Hagan, Ga. 


Halleck 


Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Holifield 


Macdonald 
Mack 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 


Anderson, III. 
Arends 


Norrell 
O'Brien, Ill. 
O'Brien, N.Y. 


Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts, Tex. 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 


NAYS—172 


March 28 


Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Ryan, Mich, 


Ryan, N.Y. 
St. Germain 


Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Toll 

Trimble 

Udall, Morris K. 
Uliman 


Vinson 
Waggonner 
Watts 
Whitener 
Wickersham 


McIntire 


Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scranton 


Teague, Calif. Wallhauser Widnall 
Thomson, Wis. Weaver Williams 
Tuck Weis ` Wilson, Calif. 
Utt Westland Winstead 
Vanik Whaliey Younger 
Van Pelt Wharton 
Van Zandt Whitten 

NOT VOTING—30 
Andrews Fascell Scherer 
Ashmore Green, Pa. Selden 
Bates Hoffman, Mich. Sheppard 
Bennett, Mich, Lane Short 
Blitch May Smith, Miss. 
Brooks Moulder Tollefson 
Byrne, Pa. Nygaard Tupper 
Cannon Peterson Walter 
Colmer Rains Wilson, Ind. 
Cooley Roberts, Ala. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. Walter against. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 


Tupper against. 
Mr. Lane for, with Mr. Bates against. 


Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Nygaard 
against. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Short against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Wilson of Indiana 
against. 


Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Scherer against. 
Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Tollefson against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Andrews with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 


gan. 
Mr. Selden with Mr. Bennett of Michigan. 


Mr. FENTON and Mr. FOGARTY 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that we go into how many 
hours of debate? 

The SPEAKER. In response to the 
parliamentary inquiry, the rule provides 
for 8 hours of debate. 

Mr. KEARNS. I thank the Speaker. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1962 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 10650) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
for investment in certain depreciable 
property, to eliminate certain defects 
and inequities, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

- Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 10650, with Mr. 
RooseEvEtt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
is recognized for 4 hours and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason] is recog- 
nized for 4 hours. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts]. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
mens 40 minutes. 

Chairman, we are beginning con- 
derati of what I consider to be the 
most important tax proposal considered 
by the Congress in many years and cer- 
tainly since the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. In many respects the proposal 
now pending before the Committee of 
the Whole involves more policy deci- 
sions than the Internal Reyenue Code 
changes of 1954 involved, for in that 
instance we were primarily concerned 
with recodification of the law. 

Today in this bill we are concerned in 
20 of the 21 sections with certain fun- 
damental policy changes in the provi- 
sions of existing law, many of which have 
been in effect since the inception of our 
income tax laws, following the consti- 
tutional amendment of 1913. 

Mr: Chairman, there are far too many 
detailed, involved provisions in this bill 
for any one member of the committee to 
cover all of the various subjects within 
anything like a reasonable time. For 
that reason, it shall be my purpose to- 
day to discuss very briefly certain of 
the provisions and to devote more detail 
to other provisions about which there 
seems to be more question than with 
respect to others. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two provi- 
sions of the bill, the second and third 
sections, the investment credit, and the 
legislative expense provisions, that serve 
to reduce revenues. 

There are six sections of the bill that 
serve to provide additional revenues from 
sources within the United States. There 
are 12 sections of the bill that deal with 
the treatment of foreign income includ- 
ing that of foreign subsidiaries owned by 
American individuals or corporations. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of the 
bill which produce revenue, will produce, 
according to the estimates of the Treas- 
ury, $1,295 million additional revenue. 
You will find a breakdown of those esti- 
mates in the early part of the commit- 
tee report on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the investment credit, 
as it will be modified through the adop- 
tion of the amendments that the com- 
mittee will offer during the course of the 
reading of the bill, involves a loss in a 
full year’s operation of $1,175 million. 
The net effect of the bill, therefore, on 
the basis of the estimates of Treasury, is 
a pickup of $120 million, not taking into 
consideration any impetus that may be 
given the economy through the adop- 
tion of the investment provision. 

There has been on the part of some 
Members some degree of criticism of the 
action of the committee in changing the 
investment rate. When the bill was re- 
ported the committee faced some 4 or 5 
weeks of hearings on the trade program. 
We reported the bill before we had a 
firm estimate of the revenue effects of 
the bill. When those effects were pre- 
sented to us in firm form, I was con- 
cerned because the investment credit 
provision was losing $1,800 million and 
we were picking up as an offset only 
$1,295 million in a full year of operation, 
according to Treasurys estimate. I did 
not want a bill that was not in balance 
revenuewise. 
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Mr. Chairman, when the President 
asked for this program last year he pro- 
posed a balanced tax bill as to revenue 
effect. He was right then; he is right 
now. The committee would have been 
wrong, in my opinion, in asking the 
House to accept a bill that did not meet 
the test of revenues being in balance. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill with the 
amendments that will be offered on the 
part of the committee reducing the in- 
vestment credit rate and ceiling will not 
only be in balance in its first full year 
of operation, but further, this bill will 
bring in a plus of revenue of $120 million 
in its first full year of operation. 

There has been some criticism by some 
members of the committee because the 
bill will have some adverse effect, they 
say, upon the revenues that will be de- 
veloped by the Government in fiscal year 
1963 which begins, of course, on July 1 
of this year. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Treasury took into consideration in de- 
veloping estimates for the President's 
budget an effect of the investment credit 
of $1,500 million on revenues in fiscal 
year 1963. That was taken into con- 
sideration in determining the estimates 
of revenue. It cannot be said—it cannot 
be proven by anyone—that the enact- 
ment of this program will serve to elim- 
inate the possibility of a balanced budget 
in fiscal year 1963. The committee has 
reduced the effect of the investment 
credit in its amendments that it will ask 
you to accept from $1.8 billion to $1.175 
billion. We have cut under the $1.5 bil- 
lion estimate that was taken into ac- 
count when the President submitted the 
budget to us in January. 

On that score, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the committee has presented to the 
House a bill that is acceptable. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I insert 
two tables on this point: 

TABLE 1.—Treasury Department estimates of 
revenue effect: of bill as amended by the 
Committee on Ways and Means when 
changes are fully effective, without taking 
into account the effect on the economy of 
the provisions 


[In millions of dollars} 


Amount 


Revenue bill ae 1962; 

Investment credit. —1, 175 
Withholding on dividends and interest. +650 

Mutual banks and savings and loan as- 
EEA RET AEE ne 200 
Entertainment eren p Fico 

pi ains on le property 
Mutual and casualty con pania ae +40 
at crag oe ETEO SEA EN RE E ad. +35 

Foreign ite 

Controlled freee corporations 3 -+85 
Gross- up of dividends_......-.......- +30 

All other items relating to taxation of 
foreign income, ete._-.....----.-.-- +30. 
ECC sei ates ann dt +120 


1 At levels of income and investment estimated for the 
calendar year 1962 except that the estimate of revenue 
gain from change in taxation of mutual banks and savings 
and loan associations is based on — i levels for the 
calendar year 1963, the Ist year affecte 

itional tional period has . completed for 
fire and casualty co: 


mpanies. 
3 The revenue . ſor the 53 fi 
poration provision do not take in: addi 
the tax base, in the form of royalties — ete., which 
reliable evidence indicates will forthcoming but which 
cannot be quantified with an acceptable degree of ac- 
curacy. 


Sas 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office 
of Tax Analysis, Mar. 26, 1962. 
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Taste 2.—Treasury Department estimates of 
revenue effect of dill as amended by the 
Committee on Ways and Means (see note) 
for the fiscal year 1963 taking into account 
its estimate of effect on the economy of the 
provisions 

[In millions of dollars} 


Reve- | Effective 
nue date 
effect 
Revenue bill of 1962: 
Investment credit (seenote)_| —560| Jan. 1, 1962 
Withholding on dividends | +195 Jan. 1, 1963 
and interest. 
Mutual banks and savings Do, 
— . —7.—— +40 | July 1. 1902 
nte: mt expenses y 1, 
Cay Jee gains on depreci- Jan, 1,1962 
able i 
noone tee cad casualty |........ Jan. 41,1963 
com 
— Ä Do. 
F items: 
7 — foreign cor Do. 
ns, 
Gross-up of dividends Do. 
All other items relating +5 Do. 
to taxation of foreign 
income, eto. 
Total (see note) —320 


Nore.—In estimating the net revenue cost of the 
investment credit, its favorable effects on the level of 
investment were computed from statistical 8 
in past years between investment and gradual changes in 
the cost of capital goods (profitability) and cash flow. 
This procedure thus does not take into account the 
ally favorable impact on businessmen’s decisions to 
invest of the sudden major improvements in these factors 
resulting from the enactment of the credit. Taking this 
into account should uce more favorable effects than 
the table shows for investment credit. It will elimi- 
nate the overall net revenue loss for the bill as a whole 
and instead would yield an overall net gain. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office 
of Tax Analysis, Mar, 26, 1962. 


Now there is question raised by some 
in the committee with respect to some 
of the provisions of the bill that accomp- 
lish these overall objectives. Before 
talking to those particular sections that 
seem to have raised some questions, let 
me briefly go over some of the other sec- 
tions of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides some 
limitation on the deduction of enter- 
tainment expenses. 

This bill provides for increased taxa- 
tion of our mutual thrift institutions, 
mutual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill changes the 
tax treatment of mutual, fire, and cas- 
ualty companies. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill changes the 
tax consequences with respect to the 
sale of depreciable property. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill changes the 
tax treatment of the earnings of co- 
operatives. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill also affects 
three other situations that I want to 
talk to in greater detail. 

First of all, we provide an investment 

tax credit. The investment credit has 
been characterized, I think incorrectly, 
by many who see some fault in it as a 
bonanza. They think of it in terms of 
something that we are doing just for the 
wealthy that should not be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I had many questions 
in my mind when I first heard the sug- 
gestion made that the Congress enact an 
investment credit. It caused me a great 
deal of concern in the beginning. I be- 
gan to look at it more closely, I began to 
analyze it. I began to think of it in 
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terms of its merits and demerits. Let us 
see why we have it in this bill before you. 

Mr. Chairman, over the years we have 
been trying to provide business with a 
return of the moneys involved in capital 
investment, in the construction of plants 
and facilities that are used in a trade or 
business, through what we call the rules 
of depreciation. In viewing this matter, 
we cannot look just to what the situation 
here in the United States may be. I 
think it is necessary for us in the formu- 
lation of a tax policy to look at the situa- 
tion in the free world as well as the situ- 
ation within the United States. What do 
we find if we do that? 

We find that under our present rules 
of depreciation, Mr. Chairman, it takes 
longer for an American businessman to 
get a return of the investment he has 
made in plant and equipment here than 
it does in any of the countries of the 
free world, countries with whom we com- 
pete not only in the world market but 
also to an extent even here at home. 

If you will look to the situation in 
Europe and in Japan you will find that 
through an investment allowance of some 
form or other, comparable to what we 
are proposing in this legislation, plus 
their regular rules of depreciation those 
businessmen are able to recover their 
investment out of income before taxes in 
a much shorter period of time than are 
American businessmen under existing 
provisions of law. 

I thought in terms of why can we not 
accomplish that? Why can we not just 
do something legislatively, as my col- 
leagues on the Republican side are rec- 
ommending, through changes in the 
rules of depreciation, since that has been 
the historic way of doing it? I thought 
first in terms of doing it that way. I 
began, however, then to think of what it 
would cost revenuewise to accomplish 
as much inducement, incentive, as is pro- 
vided in a 7- or 8-percent investment 
credit. We would have to provide, Mr. 
Chairman, about an 80-percent increase 
per year in the amount of allowable 
depreciation in order to accomplish as 
much encouragement as would be given 
by a 7-percent investment tax credit. 

What do we do if we shorten the lives 
under depreciation? If we shorten them 
to a point that does not actually reflect 
the useful life of the equipment, we 
reduce the tax through rules that are 
not a true refiection of the value in a 
taxpayer’s hands on these assets; you 
are subsidizing that way, Mr. Chairman, 
just as much as you are sub 
under an investment credit and at far 
more current cost. 

How will the investment credit work? 
Consider a businessman who decides 
that because the average life of his 


. equipment is going up while foreign 


competitors are getting new equipment, 
his equipment should be replaced with 
something more modern. He cuts down 
his per-unit cost through the use of this 
better equipment. 

Let us say he buys $1,000 worth of 
equipment. Under this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, we would say that for invest- 
ments made after December. 31 of last 
year, he may take 7 percent of the 
$1,000, or $70, as a credit actually 
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against the tax that he owes. But in 
order to prevent the undue use of the 
credit by those who are the biggest, the 
committee amendment will tighten the 
limitation on the credit based on tax; 
it will say that that credit cannot 
amount to more in a taxable year than 
the full tax determined without the 
credit up to $25,000 plus 25 percent of 
what tax is left. This means a dollar- 
for-dollar offset will be available up to 
$25,000 in taxes and 25 percent above 
that amount. We are reducing the 
original price of that equipment; we are 
reducing it in the expectation that we 
will stimulate these business people to 
improve their equipment and facilities. 

Some complain that it does not help 
anybody except businessmen. Mr. 
Chairman, one of the most fallacious 
arguments in the world, I think, is that 
argument. 

What will the businessman use this 
for and under what circumstances can 
he use it? Only in the investment of 
moneys for those things that are to be 
used in his trade or business, in the mak- 
ing of a job. This includes farmers and 
all others in a trade or business small or 
large. As we look to the situation of the 
future, we recognize that the greatest 
need we have on the domestic front is 
the improvement of our productive facili- 
ties here in the United States. To the 
extent that this is used, to the extent it 
is allowable, it will do more, in my opin- 
ion, than anything that has been sug- 
gested by the Committee on Ways and 
Means in years as a tax change to stim- 
ulate the economy, to produce more, to 
put us in a position to compete with the 
producers abroad. 

Do we hesitate to say that business- 
men are entitled to a return on their in- 
vestment? All in the world we are doing 
here is providing that on 15-year life 
equipment, with this in effect, a busi- 
nessman will get back in the first 5 years 
about 67 percent of his investment. 
What is the situation abroad? It runs 
anywhere from 80 to 100 percent. What 
will be the situation after the end of 
10 years on an asset of 15 years useful 
life? We will provide for the recovery of 
approximately 83 percent of his invest- 
ment. Is that doing too much? The 
membership of our committee did not 
think so. The membership of our com- 
mittee thought this was actually the 
most important step we could take as we 
try to meet the competition that is be- 
ing generated throughout the world 
through the use of this or some other 
equivalent investment allowance in the 
tax laws of other countries. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
a far better way of doing it than the 
suggestion of an increase in regular de- 


_ preciations which is contained in the bill 


that the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Brown, referred to. Why? Deprecia- 
tion is a cost of doing business. The 
cost of doing business determines the 
price of the product. “Is it not just that 
simple? Do you know what happens 
when you increase the cost of a busi- 
ness? Is it not that this will result in 
business increasing its price? You do 
not have an increase in price through 
the vehicle of an investment credit. 
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This is a reduction in tax that does not 
affect the cost of business operation, 

Mr. Chairman, I am as convinced as 
I have ever been of anything that this 
is the most important provision of the 
dill. 

There are 12 sections of this bill deal- 
ing with foreign income. Let me discuss 
briefly what they do. 

I saw a letter that was circulated this 
morning by my good friend from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Curtis. The first words are 
“Yankee come home.” If I thought for 
1 minute that we were doing anything 
in this change in the treatment of for- 
eign income that would make it less 
likely for American people to be able to 
compete in the markets of the world, I 
certainly would not be here speaking 
for this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, what are we doing? 
We are looking to certain kinds of in- 
come and the use to which it is to be 
put in determining whether or not we 
will permit a continuation of the ar- 
rangement under existing law that 
provides for a complete deferral from 
American tax of the earnings in an 
American owned foreign corporation un- 
til those profits are brought back to the 
United States. 

We say that we are looking at two 
particular kinds of income without re- 
gard to how the profit from them may be 
used. We are looking at the situation 
where an American citizen goes to Ber- 
muda, organizes an insurance company 
to insure risks here in the United States. 
We say that we are going to tax that 
American owner, who is an American 
taxpayer, on the profits of that business, 
whether he brings those profits back to 
the United States or not. Here we have 
an American citizen setting up a foreign 
corporation to insure his and other risks 
in competition with insurance businesses 
operating within the United States, fully 
subject to the tax laws of the United 
States. Now, should we permit that kind 
of a deferral to continue? Our commit- 
tee thought not. 

All right. We look to another situa- 
tion. We look to the use by a foreign 
subsidiary, owned by American taxpay- 
ers, of patents and licenses and copy- 
rights that were developed under the 
laws of the United States. If there isa 
fair royalty paid by the foreign corpo- 
ration for the use of those patents and 
licenses and copyrights, then that 
amount of money is repatriated to the 
United States and is subject to U.S. tax. 
We were concerned, however, where the 
foreign subsidiary was used to protect 
the income from U.S. tax, where they 
keep the income abroad. We treat it as 
though it were income earned in the 
United States, because they are using 
U.S. patents and copyrights. Now, is 
there anything wrong about that? 

Think about what the other side of it 
is. We would be permitting American 
businesses—not just permitting them, 
but encouraging them—to use their own 
patents and copyrights through the es- 
tablishment of a foreign corporation 
abroad, creating jobs abroad that might 
well be filled here in the United States. 

Then we look with respect to other 
foreign income. We say to that Amer- 
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ican stockholder, the American owner 
of the corporation, we are going to be 
concerned about whether or not you 
have income excessive to the needs of 
that particular operation; passive in- 
come that may be invested—say, in 
United States corporation securities— 
while the U.S, tax on which is deferred 
because the money is left over there. 
We are going to say to those operations 
that we are interested in the use of this 
income. Why should we not be con- 
cerned? We are giving them a deferral 
from American tax forever so long as 
they keep the money abroad in the par- 
ticular use of that corporation. But, 
should we permit the American owner 
of this foreign corporation to generate 
the profits out of that business—that 
may be the manufacture of farm 
equipment in France—and use those 
profits free of American tax, putting 
up a chemical business in Ger- 
many? We say, “Now, before you 
can do that with respect to these 
funds, we are going to say under the 
tax law that you will be faced with 
the same tax consequences that the per- 
son is faced with who invests his money 
in the city of Detroit. We are not going 
to continue to give you a deferral under 
tax that enables you to have an advan- 
tage in the location of a plant in Europe 
or somewhere else over the location of 
a plant here in the United States.” 

But, at the same time we say to you, 
“Mr. American owner of a foreign cor- 
poration, so long as you use those profits 
in the business in which the corporation 
abroad is engaged, we will not tax you. 
However, we will require that you pay 
the U.S. tax before you use those profits 
to enter some new business in a devel- 
oped country.” 

Mr. Chairman, now we come to the 
“tax haven” situation which is evi- 
denced in the formation of a sales 
subsidiary of a foreign corporation estab- 
lished, say, in Switzerland. We will ap- 
ply the American tax in that tax haven 
situation against the American taxpayer, 
whether the money is brought back or 
not, except that in this instance and in 
the case of the operating companies, 
we still permit deferment if they use the 
money in the creation of any kind of a 
business in one of the lesser developed 
countries. 

Mr. Chairman, instead of the commit- 
tee being criticized by some for having 
taken this step, I would think there 
would be criticism on the part of many 
more because the committee had not 
seen fit to go further than it did in this 
area. 

Mr. Chairman, the last provision of 
the bill that I want to talk about is the 
one about which we have had the most 
comment. In 1944, Mr. Chairman, I was 
a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, down toward the end, on the 
Democratic side. I listened to the great 
debate of that year in connection with 
the Revenue Act of 1944 dealing with 
the question of whether or not the Con- 
gress would impose upon the salary and 
wage earners of the United States a 
provision for withholding of the tax at 
the source. We were told at that time 
that it was not a popular thing to do. 
We were told of great opposition then on 
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the part of the public to a provision for 
withholding. 

The Congress instituted that with- 
holding program and we have had it 
now for better than 17 years. Every 
year, Mr. Chairman, there are 37 mil- 
lion tax returns of wage and salary 
earners where there is over withholding 
and refunds are involved. But do you 
hear people now anywhere in any ap- 
preciable number contend that this 
withholding on earned income, salaries 
and wages, should be repealed? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not receive such 
complaints. I do not receive such sug- 
gestions as chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Because of this provision for with- 
holding on salaries and wages, Mr. 
Chairman, there is reported on tax re- 
turns withholding of approximately 97 
percent to 98 percent of the tax due on 
wage and salary income. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee and this 
Congress has been faced before today 
with a part of this withholding proposal 
that we have in this bill. On two occa- 
sions, Mr, Chairman, in 1950 and in 
1951, the House of Representatives 
passed withholding provisions. In 1950 
the proposal was applicable to dividends 
but not interest. In 1951 it was appli- 
cable to both. In neither case did the 
proposals become law, but the House 
passed them. We went on record as be- 
lieving that the provision for withhold- 
ing the tax at the source on dividends 
was just as appropriate to help collect 
taxes as was the withholding of the tax 
on salaries and wages, which is a provi- 
sion of existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, the Treasury suggested 
a plan that did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the committee, a plan about 
which you receive innumerable com- 
ments. This was because in the Treas- 
ury Department’s original proposal to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, an 
institution paying interest and dividends 
would have withheld 20 percent of the 
total regardless of the taxpaying status 
of the individual recipient. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the pro- 
posal before Congress today. The pro- 
posal before Congress has been changed 
as the committee thought it should be 
changed to provide for the complete 
elimination from the withholding on the 
accounts of those 18 and younger, be- 
cause most of them do not involve any 
taxation of the recipient. In addition 
to that, with respect to bank interest, 
E-bond interest, and dividends, in this 
bill we are saying, Mr. Chairman, that 
there will be no withholding applicable 
to any individual over 18 years of age 
who says to the paying institution that, 
“I do not reasonably expect I will owe 
a tax on the receipt of this interest or 
dividend.” Anybody over 18 years of age 
can say that and there will be no with- 
holding of tax. 

It is not true, as so many have tried 
to make you believe, that the bill re- 
quires withholding on widows and or- 
phans who owe no tax. This is ex- 
pressly not the case. We get it down in 
this bill to people who owe a tax. 

There are about 9,300,000 tax returns 
that reflect the receipt of dividends and 
interest. There are, as estimated by the 
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Internal Revenue Service, by people who 
have made a study of this, about 22% 
million tax returns that ought to reflect 
the receipt of interest and dividends. 

My good friend from New York, who 
is a Member of this body [Mr. LINDSAY], 
had a brother who served as General 
Counsel in the Treasury Department un- 
der the Eisenhower administration, one 
of the very able men I have known to 
serve in the Treasury Department. In 
September of 1960 he made a speech in 
which he said that there was approxi- 
mately $4 billion of interest and divi- 
dends not reported in taxable returns. 
This is a matter of concern to all. Mr. 
Chairman, that would indicate that in- 
stead of $15 billion of interest in divi- 
dends being reported, there should be 
$19 billion at least, perhaps more, re- 
ported. Here is a vast leakage within 
the tax law. 

Mr. Chairman, let us all be clear, this 
is not under any circumstances the im- 
position of a tax. This is not the impo- 
sition of a tax any more than the with- 
holding of taxes at the source on salaries 
and wages was the imposition of a tax. 
Mr. Chairman, I cannot for the life of 
me see where it is the responsibility of 
the Government, of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, or the Congress, to 
have to undertake to justify the collec- 
tion of taxes that are levied and due 
upon individuals without discrimination. 
I think what we will have a hard time 
doing is justifying a continued disregard 
of this amount of revenue. 

This withholding provision will bring 
in, on the basis of Treasury estimates, 
$650 million of some $850 million that 
is not being paid on interest and divi- 
dends. How can we think in terms of 
continuing the imposition of the present 
burdens of taxation upon those who fol- 
low the law, who pay, and be unmindful 
of the collection of a tax from those who 
are, through inadvertence, I hope, not 
properly reporting their income? 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot justify any 
longer refraining from imposing a with- 
holding tax against those people who 
have income and dividends, who should 
be taxed. We are obviously not hurting 
the individual who is reporting; we could 
not be hurting that individual. Inci- 
dentally, there may be on the Treasury 
estimate some 2 million of this 2214 
million who will be overwithheld on. 
This would be far less overwithholding 
than exists today on salaries and wages. 
But, we are, Mr. Chairman, stepping on 
the toes of those individuals who are not 
reporting this income. We are requir- 
ing them under this provision to pay the 
tax that the laws of the country say 
they are supposed to pay. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind reference to my brother 
who formerly was General Counsel to the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
New York knows of my high regard for 
his brother. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I am most apprecia- 
tive of the gentleman’s statement and 
may I say that the regard is mutual. 
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Both my brother and I have the high- 
est possible regard for the gentleman. 
My brother, as the gentleman knows, 
was head of the Legal Advisory Office of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. MILLS. And also General Coun- 
sel. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes, that is correct. 
But I would like to clarify the state- 
ment that was made. My brother was 
and is totally opposed to the withhold- 
ing provision on the ground that it is 
discriminatory and will be archaic in a 
matter of 2 or 3 years. I am sure 
that I have reflected his position in the 
remarks on withholding that I just made. 
The chairman referred to a speech that 
my brother made in September of 1960. 
In it he referred to uncollected dividend 
and interest income. True. But he 
also opposed withholding on the grounds 
that modern data processing will make 
withholding unnecessary. Further, it 
will result in massive overwithholding. 
Tomorrow, when we are sitting as the 
House and not in the Committee I shall 
ask to have the pertinent parts of his 
speech placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLS. The position of the 
brother of the gentleman from New York 
as to the solution of this problem does 
not in any way change my views with 
respect to the gentleman. But, it will 
not be archaic—you can tell him that. 
It will not be discriminatory—and\you 
can tell him that. If you vote to refrain 
from imposing withholding on interest 
and dividends, I would like you to justify 
a continuation of withholding on salaries 
and wages without making some effort 
to get rid of that provision on earned 
income. 

The alternative to withholding that 
the minority has been talking about all 
day is, in fact, far more complicated and 
in addition it would not work. 

The minority is continually referring 
to the processing of information returns 
by automatic data processing, ADP. Un- 
derstand what this means—to even get 
reports on all interest and dividends we 
would need 750 million information re- 
turns. The number would be 250 mil- 
lion if we only got reports on amounts 
over $10, and ignored underreporting on 
the rest. This reporting would be an 
enormous job for the payers. 

Once the machines do this enormous 
matching job we do not have revenue, 
we have a list of cases to be pursued by 
mail, by audits, and perhaps by collec- 
tion procedures. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has established publicly that by following 
the path of reliance on information re- 
turns and ADP we would collect only 
$200 million of revenue at a cost of $27 
million. By the withholding path we 
would, at a cost of $19 million, collect 
$650 million of the $850 million lost 
revenue. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. The chairman of our 
committee has very ably stated the case 
on dividend and interest withholding, 
but I ask the gentleman this question, 
Are there not very basic differences be- 
tween withholding on salaries and wages 
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and withholding on interest and divi- 
dends? For example, particularly with 
reference to salaries and wages, an em- 
ployee takes into account his exemptions 
and his normal deductions and the rate 
of tax is all applied before any with- 
holding is made while no such things 
will be taken into consideration with 
respect to interest and dividends. 

Mr. MILLS. Itis true there is a dif- 
ference with respect to withholding on 
salaries and wages for the consideration 
of the taxpayer’s exemptions plus 10 
percent for the standard deduction. 
But here we are talking of income which 
is in most instances in addition to 
salaries and wages and is a different 
type of income. We are not talking just 
in terms of this as a separate thing 
because most of us, you and I, have a 
little interest that we earn from a deposit 
in a bank or in a building and loan asso- 
ciation, and we are withheld on with 
respect to our salaries and wages. 

That income is over and above and on 
top of the salaries and wages and is not 
affected by the exemptions that are 
“used up,” so to speak in wage with- 
holding. 

I do not think we can justify different 
treatment of dividends and interest on 
that score. The only way that I know 
that it can be justified is to say that 
there is something so sacrosanct about 
dividend income or about interest in- 
come that we are unmindful of the fact 
that there is a way that we can collect 
the taxes that are due on them and 
which we are not now using. 

I must admit that one could be in dis- 
agreement on this on the ground that it 
does impose some additional burden on 
the institution, but, Mr. Chairman, there 


are provisions in this bill to allow these 


institutions to hold over for a little 
longer period of time the amount of 
money involved as partial compensation 
for these costs imposed. I would be the 
last to say that there is not some addi- 
tional burden upon those institutions, 
but yet they are very small. 

Mr. BAKER. I would like the chair- 
man to answer my question. 

Mr. MILLS. I have answered the gen- 
tleman’s question. I have said that this 
is income which in most instances is over 
and above salaries and wages. If there 
is overwithholding, as I anticipate there 
will be with respect to maybe 2 million 
cases under this provision, compared to 
the 37 million cases under salaries and 
wages, the gentleman knows that the 
Committee on Ways and Means has pro- 
vided for this overwithholding to be re- 
turned upon the filing of this applica- 
tion for refund. 

Refunds will be on a quarterly basis 
and they will be done normally within 
2 or 3 weeks of the actual filing of the 
refund certificate in question. 

Mr. BAKER, I have asked a question 
which I hoped the gentleman would 
answer. 

Mr. MILLS, What is the question? 

Mr. BAKER. That was not my ques- 
tion at all. 

Mr. MILLS. What was the gentle- 
man’s question? 

Mr. BAKER. Are the standard ex- 
emptions and deductions of the individ- 
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ual taxpayers taken into account before 
this would apply? 

Mr. MILLS. I said they were not; I 
explained in detail why they were not, 
because in the case of most people who 
have other income the exemptions and 
deductions are applied to the other in- 
come and it would not be equitable for 
them to be given a second credit for de- 
ductions and exemptions. In the case 
of the relatively few people who are 
getting just dividends and interest, and 
not salaries or wages, the problem is 
adequately handled by exemption cer- 
tificates and quarterly refunds. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. It has been indicated 
that the amount withheld could be re- 
tained by the withholding institution 
for 30 days beyond the end of the 
quarter. Does the bill determine the re- 
lationship in respect to such funds? 

Mr. MILLS. It does not; it does not 
for the reason that the Congress has a 
perfect right to say when a withholding 
agent is required to pay to the Treasury 
of the United States the taxes collected 
for the Government. 

I hope my friend will not be disturbed 
by that point. 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude may 
I refer to a letter from President Ken- 
nedy expressing his views on the bill 
now before the committee? The letter is 
as follows: 

Tue Wurtre HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1962. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear WII gun: May I congratulate you, and 
your associates on the House Ways and 
Means Committee, on reporting to the House 
a tax bill that will truly serve the national 
interest. I know how thoroughly your com- 
mittee has reviewed the essential elements 
of this measure for nearly a year; and I am 
hopeful that the Members of the House will 
support the product of your long delibera- 
tions and labors, and send to the Senate 
a bill consistent with our Nation’s economic, 
budgetary, and balance-of-payments needs. 
Rejection of this bill, I firmly believe, would 
mean a loss of gold as our industries fail to 
keep pace with their modernized oversea 
competitors; a loss of jobs as our economy 
fails to grow; and a loss of revenue, result- 
ing in further budget deficits, as we fail to 
achieve full employment before another 
recession, or fail to collect fair taxes on 
every kind of income. Although imperfec- 
tions or alternatives can always be advanced 
with respect to every provision of every tax 
bill, your committee has capably met its 
obligation to achieve a careful balance of 
interests. 

The single most important provision in the 
bill would provide a tax credit for new in- 
vestment in machinery and equipment in 
the United States. This tax credit, by in- 
creasing the profitability or potential rate of 
return on such an investment in the most 
efficient and economical way available, will 
provide American businessmen with a strong 
incentive to increase their capital goods ex- 
penditures in this country, with many 
beneficial results. 

1, It will help increase the pace and dura- 
tion of the present recovery, in the lagging 
capital goods and construction industries 
and in all others. 

2. It will spur our long-term economic 
growth and prospects for full employment 
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by adding to our existing capacity, or trans- 
lating technological development into new 
capacity, leading to new products, new proc- 
esses, and new job opportunities. 

3. It will induce the modernization and 
expansion of our productive machinery and 
equipment, enabling American business and 
labor to compete at home and abroad with 
the modern plants of the European Common 
Market and other nations, thereby reducing 
the pressure on our balance of international 
payments and assuring our continued ability 
to meet vital oversea commitments. 

4. It will reduce the incentive to invest 
machinery and equipment in other nations 
which presently accord such investment a 
more favorable tax treatment; and it will 
do this in a manner which gives the nation 
a far larger assurance of new dollars in- 
vested for every dollar of revenue foregone. 

You have, of course, included in this 
measure other provisions—to make certain 
that, over the long pull, no loss of revenue 
will result from the bill as a whole, and to 
eliminate existing defects which defeat our 
traditional objective of spreading the tax 
burden fairly in an equitable economic en- 
vironment. Outstanding among these pro- 
visions is the extension of the present with- 
holding tax to dividend and interest income. 
This is not a new tax. It only makes certain 
that taxes now due or in fact paid. Those 
whose incomes depend on wages are subject 
to withholding. Those whose incomes de- 
pend on salaries are subject to withholding. 
Why should those whose income is received 
in dividends or interest be treated different- 
ly, permitting an escape from taxes by a de- 
liberate or neglectful failure to report such 
income? 

Similarly equitable is the provision which 
closes off unrestricted access to foreign tax 
havens and otherwise lessens present tax 
inducements to American capital to move 
into Western Europe or Japan. At a time 
when American servicemen, their families, 
and tourists in particular, and the entire 
Nation in general, are restricted by the 
necessities of our balance-of-payments pos- 
ture, there is no reason why we should en- 
courage tax havens which artificially hold 
back a return flow of American oversea 


Other portions of the bill as reported are 
equally helpful to the national interest; and 
again I want to express my gratitude to you 
and your colleagues on the Ways and Means 
Committee who have supported you in this 
effort to make America strong and vigorous. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. Chairman, I would urge my col- 
leagues to vote down any motion to re- 
commit this bill and to pass this bill as 
we in the Ways and Means Committee 
think it should be passed. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 or 3 days ago the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee asked me as a favor to present 
him with a photograph of myself prop- 
erly endorsed. I did that, because this 
is my last year in the Congress; and I 
inscribed on that photograph these 
words: “To the most capable chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
my estimation, during the past 25 years.” 
I signed that statement, and I think 
most of you who know me know that I 
would not sign a statement of that kind 
if I did not believe in it. 

I do not always agree with my chair- 
man, of course, on tax matters, but he 
is the most capable chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee that it has 
had since I have been in Congress during 
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those 25 years. Now, with that out of 
my system 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. Sit down, WILBUR, sit 
down. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to state 
briefly the position of the Republican 
minority. 

We do not believe that the belated ac- 
tion taken by the majority has cured the 
basic deficiencies in this legislation. 
Obviously, the bill is not as bad as it was 
before, if the revenue loss has been re- 
duced by about $650 million. Actually, 
it has not been reduced that much—$360 
million of the so-called reduction is de- 
ferred and becomes a revenue loss in 
subsequent years. Even so, we are cer- 
tain that there will still be a deficit in 
the bill for fiscal 1963 approaching $1 
billion. Only by gazing into a crystal 
ball can anyone say that the bill is in 
balance. 

There are 18 sections of this bill which 
constitute separate amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code covering a wide 
range of subjects—business expense, dis- 
tributions by foreign corporations, mu- 
tual savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, mutual fire and casualty 
companies, earned income abroad, sale of 
depreciable personal property, and with- 
holding on interest and dividends—to 
mention a few, 

Only one of these sections—section 2 
dealing with the so-called investment 
credit—results in a revenue loss. We of 
the minority object to this section, first, 
because it constitutes a scandalous hand- 
out to business at the expense of all 
taxpayers; and, secondly, because even 
if there were some justification for this 
subsidy, the timing is wrong. 

The investment credit is supposed to 
expand our capacity to produce. If we 
accept the statements of the witnesses 
from both labor and industry in the 
hearings on the trade bill, our problem is 
not lack of capacity to produce, but lack 
of a market in which to sell. Section 
2 of the bill does nothing to remedy the 
latter. 

Basically, however, we feel that the 
Congress cannot in good conscience 
grant a special subsidy to business at 
a time when we are facing a tremendous 
deficit in the Federal budget. 

Strange as it may seem, there is also 
only one section of the bill of general 
application; namely, the provision for 
withholding on interest and dividends. 
The haste to enact this section stems 
primarily from an effort to bring the 
bill in balance. Even so, withholding 
will not produce even one-half of the 
amount which this bill gives away in 
section 2, the investment credit subsidy. 

No one knows how much of the reye- 
nue from withholding will actually be 
taxes due to the Government, as dis- 
tinguished from amounts collected in 
excess of any tax liability. We do know 
that this is a substantial part of any 
revenue yield from withholding. 

We only have to look to our experience 
in withholding on wages and salaries, 
where 40 million overwithholding re- 
funds are processed annually in order 
to get an idea of how the withholding 
on interest and dividends will operate. 
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The Internal Revenue Service is not 
ready for withholding on interest and 
dividends because by the Treasury's own 
admission it cannot keep any records of 
such withholding. It will merely be a 
hit-or-miss proposition which will cause 
nothing but confusion and dissatisfac- 
tion among taxpayers who are put to 
the inconvenience of filing multitudinous 
claims for small amounts. 

I see no urgency for adopting either 
of these two provisions: 

The investment credit is not going to 
have any effect on business at this time. 
In fact, the Wall Street Journal made 
an independent survey which estab- 
lished that business would not material- 
ly change its plans in order to get more 
of this gratuitous handout. 

The withholding provision of this bill 
will not and cannot be made to operate 
successfully until our revenue system has 
become more completely automated. 

I would also like to mention one ad- 
ditional consideration. The administra- 
tion has stated that it will submit to 
the Ways and Means Committee pro- 
posals for a more general revision of the 
revenue laws later this year. 

The withholding on interest and divi- 
dends should more properly be consid- 
ered as a part of that general revision. 

At that time, presumably, the Treas- 
ury will have issued its new deprecia- 
tion schedules. The Committee will then 
be in a better position to determine what 
additional provisions might be justified 
with respect to depreciation, for which 
the investment credit is offered by the 
Treasury as a substitute. 

Otherwise, we feel that the House as a 
whole should have the opportunity to 
consider these two provisions separate- 
ly—the handout and the withholding 
should not be merged with a specialized 
tax bill, such as this bill is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, it is true 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
has worked almost a year on the sub- 
ject matter of the bill, H.R. 10650, be- 
ing considered today. There are some 
good things and some bad things in the 
bill. Under the rule, no amendments 
may be offered or considered except 
those offered by the majority members 
of the Ways and Means Committee. The 
only recourse open to the minority mem- 
bers of the committee and to the full 
membership of the House to remove at 
least a part of the bad things is by the 
motion to recommit, to which the prin- 
cipal portion of my remarks will be di- 
rected. 

The motion to recommit would direct 
the Ways and Means Committee to 
forthwith eliminate section 2 and section 
19 of the bill; section 2 being the invest- 
ment credit provision, and section 19 
being the provision relating to the with- 
holding of income tax on interest, divi- 
dends, and patronage dividends. 

The historic argument against an open 
rule in tax cases has been that a tax bill 
should not be opened up to amendments 
offered by individual Members of the 
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House, because of the complexities, both 
technically and substantively, of a tax 
bill. There is nothing complicated about 
this motion to recommit. If you are 
against the investment credit provision 
and against the withholding of income 
tax in the amount of 20 percent on inter- 
est and dividends, then you will vote for 
the motion to recommit. The remainder 
of the bill will remain intact, and we 
will have passed a tax bill raising about 
$500 million in much needed revenue and 
will have gone a long way toward equal- 
izing the burden of Federal taxation 
among many segments of the economy, 
and will have closed many so-called tax 
loopholes. I cannot think of a more 
clean and clear-cut way for the Members 
of this body to work their will in this 
most important matter and present to 
the Nation and its millions of overbur- 
dened taxpayers a fair, comprehensive, 
salutary, and beneficial tax revenue law. 

I am opposed to both the investment 
credit and the withholding provisions 
of the bill, and I favor most, if not all, 
of the other provisions of the bill. I 
am very glad to have an opportunity to 
record by rollcall vote both my dis- 
approval of the investment credit and 
withholding tax provisions, and my ap- 
proval of the other sections of the bill, 
such as the disallowance of certain en- 
tertainment expenses, the more equi- 
table taxation of mutual thrift institu- 
tions and mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, the gain from dis- 
position of depreciable personal prop- 
erty, tax treatment of cooperatives and 
patrons, and some of the provisions rela- 
tive to taxation of foreign income— 
which I believe should and will be fur- 
ther studied after additional experience 
has been obtained. I especially favor 
the provision relative to taxation of 
dummy tax haven corporations set up 
abroad in tax haven countries under 
the guise of sales agency corporations 
and which completely evade and avoid 
U.S. taxes and result in the exportation 
of American jobs. I also favor section 3 
of the bill relating to the deduction of 
expenses incurred in making apearances, 
submitting material, or communicating 
with respect to legislative matters. 

In the extensive hearings conducted 
by our committee, almost the only sup- 
porters of the tax credit proposal were 
the administration witnesses. The rep- 
resentatives of almost every major pub- 
lie organization which appeared before 
the committee opposed this tax credit 
approach, among which were the AFL- 
CIO, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, National Small Businessmen’s 
Association, and the U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

A recent survey by the Wall Street 
Journal disclosed that of 68 companies 
surveyed, only one believed that the 
credit would have a significant effect on 
major expansion programs. 

On February 23, 1962, the AFL-CIO 
executive council issued the following 
statement: 

The AFL-CIO has strongly and vigorously 
opposed the investment tax credit proposal 
as one that would grant a major tax wind- 
fall to corporations without accomplishing 


its basic purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of American productive capacity. 
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I oppose section 2 of the bill for many 
reasons, the principal ones being that it 
will not accomplish the results sought to 
be attained; that it is highly discrimi- 
natory between taxpayers; and that it 
is a billion-dollar-plus experiment of at 
least doubtful value which cannot be af- 
forded by the United States at a time 
when its budget is out of balance and in 
the red to the extent of some $8 to $10 
billion. It is like injecting an untested 
drug into a very sick patient instead of 
applying a known and tested remedy— 
such as realistic and liberalized depreci- 
ation which would be fair and uniform 
to all segments of our industrial life. In- 
vestment credit is in itself a loophole 
and a windfall to taxpayers who have 
lagged behind their competitors in plant 
modernization, and definitely discrimi- 
nates against and penalizes taxpayers 
who have expanded and modernized 
their plants and equipment, mostly up- 
on borrowed money. I predict that if 
this section is enacted into law, it will 
be repealed within 2 years. 

The administration’s approach to tax 
reform as evidenced by section 2 of this 
bill cannot provide this Nation with a 
tax structure that will insure continued 
healthy and noninflationary economic 
growth. It only serves to pile complex- 
ity upon complexity for the citizens who 
must cope with a tax code already much 
too complex. The answer to our tax 
problems will not be found in patchwork 
legislation. 

In my judgment, which is shared by 
economists and business organizations 
throughout the Nation, a far better ap- 
proach to a sound, fair, nondiscrimina- 
tory tax reform program is contained 
in H.R. 2030 and H.R. 2031, the bills 
which have been sponsored by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida and 
myself for the past 4 years, known as 
the Herlong-Baker bill. I hope and be- 
lieve that in the reasonably near fu- 
ture the House of Representatives will 
have an opportunity to debate and work 
its will on the Herlong-Baker bill, which 
deals realistically with the entire tax 
structure and provides for gradual] tax 
reduction over a 5-year period at all 
levels and which is geared to a balanced 
budget; but due to the legislative situa- 
tion and the closed rule under which we 
are considering the present legislation 
we cannot today vote on the Herlong- 
Baker bill. 

Let us return to further discussion of 
the administration’s investment credit 
approach, which Leon Keyserling, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers under President Truman, calls a 
tax bonanza, a windfall or bonanza des- 
ignated and pictured by a Scripps- 
Howard nationwide newspaper pictorial 
editorial as a giant loophole in the right 
church but in the wrong pew. 

Under the most favorable estimates 
of the Treasury, this windfall will cost 
the taxpayers about $12 billion in 1963 
and an average of about $1.5 billion 
thereafter, and this grant, gift, or sub- 
sidy will never be recouped by the Treas- 
ury. On the contrary, the tax money 
permitted to be retained by taxpayers 
under depreciation for plant and equip- 
ment modernization and replacement is 
only a revenue lag and will all be re- 
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turned to the Treasury as the asset be- 
comes fully depreciated. 

How does it work? In simple terms 
it says that the Government will pay 
7 percent of the cost of any new 
depreciable property—excluding real 
estate—put into use by the taxpayer. 
This includes any new equipment put 
into use since the first of this year. It 
includes equipment that may be on 
order or that the taxpayer would buy 
whether or not Congress approves this 
subsidy. One company alone will re- 
ceive a subsidy of over $80 million a 
year for expenditures which must be 
made regardless of the credit. It even 
includes equipment for gambling casinos, 
bars, and racehorses. If the taxpayer 
acquires $100,000 of new equipment, the 
Government pays him $7,000—7 per- 
cent—by permitting him to reduce his 
tax payment by this amount. Even 
though the taxpayer paid only $93,000 
of his own money for the equipment, 
he can put it in his books at $100,000 
and he will get this amount back through 
depreciation. 

The provision permitting either the 
lessor or lessee of property to utilize the 
credit at the election of the lessor creates 
a further loophole. A deduction or 
credit of this magnitude should not be 
left for trading between taxpayers. In 
the case of leasing companies, the in- 
vestment credit is tantamount to a 50 
percent tax deduction or an effective tax 
rate of 26 percent. Why give a tax in- 
centive to some segments of the economy 
and not to all segments of the econ- 
omy? For example, the bill in its last 
minute form extends the investment 
credit to transient hotels and motels, but 
not to residential hotels, apartments, or 
other rental housing. Do we have any 
assurance that these substantial tax 
savings will be passed on to the tenants 
and occupants of motels and transient 
hotels, and if that should result, which 
is extremely doubtful, why should it not 
extend to the tenants and occupants of 
apartment houses, residential hotels, and 
other rental housing. Is it planned that 
we should became a nation of tran- 
sients? 

When this investment credit was first 
proposed to the committee, I assumed 
that it would be a temporary shot in the 
arm—perhaps of 1 or 2 years’ duration— 
and was somewhat intrigued by the idea, 
but that is not the case. It is the an- 
nounced policy of the administration 
that the investment credit is to be a part 
of our permanent tax structure and that 
has been the history of our hodgepodge 
tax laws. Once a provision becomes a 
part of the tax structure, it remains 
almost an immutable as the law of the 
Medes and the Persians. I strongly rec- 
ommend that section 2 of the bill be 
eliminated at a saving of $114 billion to 
our overburdened taxpayers before it 
becomes even a temporary part of our 
already too complex and inequitable tax 
structure. - 

I am just as strongly opposed, perhaps 
even more opposed, to section 19 of the 
bill, which in order to pay a part of the 
price of this billion-and-a-half-dollar 
bonanza would impose a 20-percent with- 
holding tax on interest, dividends, and 
patronage dividends. 
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The very able Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue recently estimated that 
when we count only payments of $10 or 
more, there will be more than 350 million 
savings and shareholder accounts that 
will be subject to withholding. This pro- 
vision strikes at the very heart of the 
voluntary compliance system of tax col- 
lection of which we in the United States 
are justifiably proud. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that there will be more 
than 500 million dividend and interest 
accounts which are affected by this pro- 
vision. 

The most harmful effect of withhold- 
ing will be in the field of series E bonds, 
redemptions of which in February 1962 
exceeded purchases. Let us see how it 
will work. A man or a woman, or a child, 
by the exercise of thrift and economy 
has purchased series E bonds periodically 
and methodically, let us say a $75 bond 
every month, expecting to receive under 
the law at maturity date of about 8 years 
the sum of $100. He or she proudly 
walks up to the teller’s window in the 
bank and instead of receiving $100, he or 
she receives $95, without any withhold- 
ing certificate but only the assurance 
that if this $5 is not subject to Federal 
income tax, he or she can file a claim for 
a refund, or if he or she does not rea- 
sonably expect that the $5 will be sub- 
ject to tax, he can sign a certificate to 
that effect—which many would put in 
the category of a pauper’s oath—and re- 
ceive the full $100. The withholding 
agent sends the $5 to the Treasury, along 
with countless other $5, $2, and $1 bills, 
and in many instances less than $1, with- 
out even telling the Treasury from whom 
this money was taken. 

In my considered judgment, resent- 
ment would build up to such extent that 
the entire series E program will be im- 
periled, and so it will be with millions of 
honest small investors in savings ac- 
counts, stockholders of corporations, 
large and small, dividend recipients of 
savings and loan associations, mutual 
savings banks, and cooperatives. 

I have received thousands of letters 
from constituent taxpayers expressing 
the deepest concern and resentment and 
the strongest opposition to this with- 
holding tax provision. Retired couples 
and those approaching retirement have 
invested small sums over the years in 
stocks and savings accounts to supple- 
ment their social security payments and 
retirement income, with every dollar of 
outgo for food, clothing, medicine, and 
lodging budgeted. They justifiably feel 
that the long arm of the tax collector 
should not be permitted to reach into 
their dividend payments every 3 months 
and their savings accounts every 3 to 6 
months and appropriate even such com- 
paratively small amounts as $5 or $1, or 
20 cents. They say that their meager 
budgets for subsistence will have to be 
adjusted downward and they do not 
know whether to start cutting down on 
their food, clothing, medicine, or their 
Christmas savings. 

By and large, the American taxpayer 
is honest and pays the tax due on inter- 
est and dividends, and the small per- 
centage of those individuals who have 
failed to do so would gladly pay this tax 
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voluntarily, if liability existed, when in- 
formed that the income from interest 
and dividends must be included in gross 
income. A simple statement on the tax 
forms, italicized or in red ink, calling 
attention to the fact that interest and 
dividends must be included would cause 
all honest taxpayers to include in their 
gross income the amounts they receive 
by way of interest and dividends. If a 
taxpayer is dishonest and intends to 
evade this comparatively small tax, he 
would not hesitate to sign a statement 
that he does not reasonably expect this 
payment to be subject to the payment 
of Federal income tax. In addition, we 
passed a law last year requiring each 
taxpayer to have a number to assist 
Internal Revenue to find the cheaters; 
and they can and will, and I want them 
to find the cheaters. 

The only argument used in favor of 
this proposed law is that, since there is 
withholding on salaries and wages, there 
should also be withholding on dividends 
and interest. On its face this is a good 
argument, but it is a specious one. In 
the case of withholding on salaries and 
wages, there is only one employer-em- 
ployee relationship at any one time 
during the taxable year. The employee 
is permitted to claim any exemptions 
to which he might be entitled. The rate 
of withholding on the employee takes 
into account his normal deductions. 
Even with these safeguards, the Treas- 
ury processes more than 40 million re- 
fund claims annually resulting from 
overwithholding on salaries and wages. 

I previously stated that the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue estimated 
that there were more than 350 million 
interest and dividend accounts which 
would be affected by withholding if ap- 
plied only to payments of $10 or more. 
When we add to this number the hold- 
ers of U.S. savings bonds, the patrons 
of cooperatives, recipients of interest or 
dividends from insurance companies, and 
many other sources, there will be at 
least 500 million accounts subject to 
withholding. 

The American Bankers Association in- 
forms us that two-thirds of the recipi- 
ents of interest from savings accounts 
receive $12 or less per year. Let us say 
that a saver receives $10 a year in inter- 
est or dividends, payable quarterly. 
Fifty cents a quarter would be withheld. 
Would that individual saver go to the 
trouble and redtape of filing a claim for 
refund every quarter for 50 cents, or 
would he say just let the tax collector 
keep the 50 cents, even though I may not 
be liable for tax; thus, unjustly enrich- 
ing the Treasury; or, would he withdraw 
his savings and keep them in cash in his 
sock, under the mattress, or in a safety 
deposit box; or buy tax exempt bonds—- 
upon which there would be no withhold- 
ing—even if he had to buy these bonds 
on the monthly payment plan. Iam not 
talking about the extreme case, I am 
talking about the usual case. 

Bearing in mind that there are cur- 
rently 40 million claims for refunds on 
withholding from salaries and wages, the 
amount of refund claims under this sec- 
tion 19 would be astronomical. Treas- 
ury would have to employ thousands of 
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persons to even look over the claims, 
much less process them. 

I strongly urge that section 19 be elim- 
inated from the bill. 

And now, let us discuss very briefly 
not only the overall budgetary effect of 
the motion to recommit, which I believe 
I have portrayed rather fully, but also its 
immediate effect on fiscal year 1963. 

If we strike section 2—the investment 
credit provision—we save $1.1 billion in 
fiscal year 1963. 

Section 19—the withholding section— 
is estimated to produce $170 million in 
fiscal year 1963. Simple arithmetic 
shows a saving of $940 million to the 
taxpayers in the year just ahead, which 
begins July 1, 1962. 

This is a lot of money and is not 
chickenfeed in my concept of govern- 
ment and finance. 

I urge you to join me in voting for the 
motion to recommit, and to give the over- 
burdened American taxpayer, John Q. 
Public, a billion-dollar ease on his tax 
burden. With this burden removed from 
his shoulders, he will walk a bit straight- 
er in the hope that further relief may be 
in store for him in the years ahead. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman correctly to say that he would 
offer no substitutes for sections 2 and 
19? 

Mr. BAKER. I did not so state. I 
shall restate what the motion to recom- 
mit will be. It will simply be to direct 
the Ways and Means Committee forth- 
with to eliminate section 2 of the bill, 
which is the investment credit provision, 
and to eliminate section 19 of the bill 
which is the withholding tax provision. 
That leaves the balance of the bill intact. 
That will be the motion to recommit. 
We substitute nothing. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the debate on this bill. I was consider- 
ably disturbed by a statement made 
earlier that many millions of dollars are 
escaping the tax collector through the 
fact we are not withholding on dividends 
and interest. 

I wonder if the gentleman could en- 
lighten me as to how this is happening. 
How could this many escape the tax 
collector? 

Mr. BAKER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman I have covered that in the body of 
my remarks. It is my judgment very 
few recipients of interest and dividends 
intentionally fail to include them in their 
gross income. There is an educational 
campaign going on, and there are various 
things in italics or red ink that you must 
include interest and dividends in your 
gross income. This would solve most of 
the problem. All honest taxpayers 
would do it and a few dishonest ones 
would not be deterred by what the able 
chairman says about the signing of a 
certificate he does not reasonably ex- 
pect that he will be subject to a tax. 
He would sign it just the same. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. I think the gentleman’s 
answer is excellent. I would add to that 
if it is not also true we have taxpayer 
identification numbers, automatic data 
processing, the cost of which is being 
borne by the taxpayers, and this would 
trip them up if they should evade pay- 
ing their taxes. This is now being fol- 
lowed by the administration. 

Mr. BAKER. I may say to the gentle- 
man that only last year our committee 
reported and the Congress passed a bill 
numbering every taxpayer in the United 
States. You are all numbered, and every 
dividend above $10 dollars under exist- 
ing law is recorded now in the Internal 
Revenue Service. It can be collected. 
Under this withholding there will be 
hundreds of millions of claims for re- 
funds that will cost the Government 
a great deal, and they will need thou- 
sands of additional employees. I think 
this would cause more loss than the 
series E bond program. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I must 
first and immediately pay my deep and 
abiding respects to the very distinguished 
and dedicated chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, who on occa- 
sion even takes on some of the aspects 
of a slavedriver, but at least we take 
comfort from the fact he drives no one 
harder than he is willing to work him- 
self. It is my prediction, Mr. Chairman, 
when this year and this Congress will 
have come to an end he will have erected 
for himself and for his committee and 
for the Congress a legislative monument 
that will remain resplendent for many 
years to come. 

I would also like to pay my respects 
to his small but dedicated and efficient 
staff, beginning with the very able and 
dedicated chief counsel, Leo H. Irwin, 
and the very able and dedicated assist- 
ant chief counsel, John M. Martin, Jr., 
and going down or up through the rest 
of their capable and hardworking staff 
to the genial and ever helpful and co- 
operative Walter Little and Hughlon 
Greene, as well as to the staff of the 
Joint Committee, the legislative coun- 
sel’s office, Secretary Dillon and Under 
Secretary Fowler and Assistant Secre- 
tary Stanley Surrey, who have on occa- 
sion displayed with and to the commit- 
tee a great patience, perseverance, and 
understanding. 

I address myself to the provisions of 
section 8 of the bill dealing with the 
taxation of mutual thrift institutions. 

In the legislative process, decisions 
must be reached. In any piece of com- 
plicated legislation, no Member of Con- 
gress is able to dictate that each portion 
of the bill should come out exactly ac- 
cording to his own preferences. The 
Revenue Act of 1962 is an excellent bill 
overall and it will deal with the problem 
of improving our rate of capital growth 
and the growth of national productivity. 

The incentive to capital growth will 
come primarily from the investment 
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eredit. If we are to devote more of our 
national output to providing capital 
goods, however, there will be less avail- 
able somewhere else. This is the matter 
of paying for the credit. The revenue- 
increasing portions of the bill include 
many sound reforms of our present tax 
structure such as the elimination of the 
large-scale tax evasion with respect to 
dividend and interest income. 

Before commenting on the specifics of 
the mutual thrift provisions of the bill, 
I would like to indicate generally the 
problem presented to the Committee on 
Ways and Means in this area and the 
committee’s general approach to the 
solution of this problem. 

The committee was not impressed with 
the extreme position taken by the com- 
mercial bankers that mutual] thrift in- 
stitutions should be taxed under the 
same rules applicable to commercial 
banks. There were three main reasons 
for not accepting this argument. In the 
first place, a mutual thrift institution is 
quite different from a commercial bank. 

A commercial bank provides a wide 
range of services not provided by mutual 
thrift institutions. A commercial bank’s 
time deposit business is largely an extra 
which they provide for people who will 
be in the bank on checking account busi- 
ness anyway. A mutual thrift institu- 
tion is primarily concerned with invest- 
ment of savings and it makes no pretense 
of offering one-stop banking services as 
does the commercial bank. The degree 
of competition between these two types 
of organizations has been vastly 
exaggerated. 

A further difference between the com- 
mercial banks and mutual thrift institu- 
tions has to do with the source of funds. 
Any commerical organization has access 
to capital markets as a source of growth 
funds, a source not available to mutual 
organizations. Fair tax treatment re- 
quires that this difference be taken into 
account. 

Finally, the lending and investment 
policies of the two types of organization 
are quite different. The mutual thrift 
institutions are primarily concerned with 
investment in long-term real estate 
mortgages. The commercial banks on 
the other hand have a variety of pros- 
pective investments, mostly short term, 
and they clearly regard the investment 
in home mortgages as of very minor im- 
portance. This last fact is clear in the 
record of commercial bank lending in 
periods of tight credit. In 1957 while 
the aggregate increase of financial insti- 
tutions in ownership of nonfarm home 
mortgages was close to $9 billion, com- 
mercial banks increased their holdings 
of these mortgages by only one-tenth of 
$1 billion, slightly over 1 percent of the 
total amount of new home mortgage 
money. That same pattern was repeated 
in the tight credit period of 1960. When 
the total increased investment in non- 
farm home mortgages was $11 billion, 
the commercial banks increased their 
holdings in these assets by one-tenth of 
$1 billion. 

In both of these periods the commer- 
cial banks took in a large part of the 
growth in savings deposits, $5 billion in 
1957 and $4 billion in 1960. The point 
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is simply that in these periods of tight 
credit they had other things to do with 
the new money deposited in savings ac- 
counts than to supply funds to the home 
construction industry. In periods of 
tight credit or easy credit, however, the 
mutual thrift institutions have continued 
to place 80 to 90 percent of their deposit 
growth in increased ownership in home 
mortgages. 

This difference in investment policy 
emphasizes the point that a mutual 
thrift institution is a different kind of 
organization from a commercial bank 
but it emphasizes also that the matter 
of investment losses is quite different be- 
tween the two types of organizations. 
Home mortgage investments are long- 
term investments with different risk 
characteristics than short-term com- 
mercial paper. It was clear to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that loss 
reserve provisions applicable to loss ex- 
perience on commercial paper have no 
relevance to an appropriate reserve on 
long-term real estate loans. 

Actually there is no certain formula 
that will tell us what is the exactly 
appropriate loss reserve for long-term 
real estate loans. The very uncertainty 
of these losses is the problem. In ap- 
proaching this question, the committee 
took the approach of analyzing various 
reserve formulas in terms of their impact 
on the supply of home mortgage funds. 

In this light, I have no doubt that the 
Congress was wise in 1951 in adopting 
the 12-percent formula in connection 
with the bad debt reserve provision of 
mutual thrift institutions. The prin- 
cipal consequence of this decision of the 
Congress was the development of a 
flourishing savings institution that has 
provided a steady flow of funds to the 
housing industry. It is largely because 
of the strength of these mutual institu- 
tions that the construction industry has 
been able to flourish through periods of 
tight credit when the commercial banks 
have other things to do with their money 
as they had in 1957 and 1960. The 
growth itself, I might add, has brought 
its problems to these institutions, 
namely, the revival of the tax issue. 

Applying this test of results to the 
question of what should the loss reserve 
be in 1963, it was clear to the committee 
that any loss reserve such as that pro- 
posed by the commercial banks would 
very adversely affect the rate of home 
building, and through this, it would seri- 
ously depress the construction industry. 
I need hardly add that the health of the 
construction industry has historically 
been crucial to the health of the econ- 
omy. 

While the commercial bank proposal 
was too harsh, it must also be said that 
1963 will be different from 1951, and the 
reserve provision that served well in the 
fifties might be overly generous now. 
The Ways and Means Committee reached 
a new reserve formula that is reason- 
able to the circumstances. It will im- 
pose a substantial tax burden on the 
mutual thrift institutions but still one 
that can be handled without serious re- 
percussions on the flow of funds into 
home mortgages. 

At current levels of activity, the mu- 
tual thrift institutions will be earning, in 
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1963, income of about $1 billion a year, 
after the deduction for interest and divi- 
dends to depositors but before any re- 
serve provision. Under the 60-percent 
reserve formula under the bill, which 
will be the usual formula for computing 
the reserve deduction, the tax will be 
close to $200 million. This will mean 
that combining the addition to the loss 
reserves and the income after tax, the 
mutual thrift institutions will be able 
to add to capital accounts about $800 
million under the new bill. 

In recent years the annual growth in 
deposits in the mutual thrift institu- 
tions has been building toward $10 bil- 
lion a year and the mutual thrift insti- 
tutions have been able to maintain, in 
the aggregate, about 8 percent of these 
deposits in their capital accounts, that 
is, in capital, surplus, and loss reserves. 
They have considered that this 8-per- 
cent capital ratio was adequate to the 
increased risk exposure involved in this 
rapid rate of growth. 

As I have indicated, under the bill, 
the amount that the institutions will be 
able to add to their capital accounts will 
be approximately 8 percent of the pros- 
pective increase in deposits. This means 
that the mutual thrift institutions in the 
aggregate will have sufficient funds after 
taxes to maintain the kind of growth 
that they have had in the past. The tax 
under the bill will not, therefore, force 
the institutions to cut dividend rates or 
to take other steps that will materially 
affect their growth rate. The bill will 
not have any appreciable effect on the 
availability of home financing. 

Mr. Chairman, I now direct my re- 
marks to section 4 of the bill. 

The bill provides that a deduction for 
entertainment expenses will be allowed 
only to the extent that the taxpayer 
establishes that the expense was directly 
related to the active conduct of his trade 
or business. Under the amended law, 
the taxpayer must show a greater degree 
of proximate relation between the ex- 
penditure and his trade or business than 
is required under present law. He 
must show more than a general expecta- 
tion of deriving some income at some 
indefinite future time. He will not be 
required to show that income actually re- 
sulted for every allowable entertain- 
ment expenditure, however. 

It was the committee’s intention that 
the taxpayer show that the anticipated 
benefit to the taxpayer’s business was 
sufficient reasonably to justify the ex- 
pense for the entertainment. It was not 
the intention of the committee to disal- 
low expenses for good-will entertaining 
but rather to permit IRS to question the 
business wisdom of any entertainment 
expense and its ultimate disallowance if 
the prospects of the expense ultimately 
benefiting the business of the taxpayer 
were remote. Thus, entertainment ex- 
penses must be reasonably expected to 
increase or benefit the business of the 
taxpayer. A test would be whether a 
prudent man in a similar trade or busi- 
ness might reasonably be expected to in- 
cur the expense. 

Entertainment under circumstances 
facilitating the conduct of business af- 
fairs or carrying on negotiations or dis- 
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cussions relating thereto would ordinar- 
ily be expected to benefit the business. 
So also would be typical, reasonable, 
good-will entertainment expenses such as 
“hospitality suites,” or business banquets, 
and so forth, at a business convention. 
The committee did not intend to disallow 
reasonable good-will entertaining at con- 
ventions which is so important to the 
economy of many communities in the 
United States. These expenses afford 
little opportunity for fraud since the 
occurrence of a convention is an easily 
established fact, and the location of the 
convention away from the home of the 
taxpayer as a general rule presents little 
opportunity for the taxpayer to entertain 
his family and friends rather than true 
business associates. Convention enter- 
taining is perhaps the most typical type 
of good-will entertaining by businessmen. 
Generally, this type of entertaining af- 
fords the taxpayer the best opportunity 
to create good-will among his customers 
or prospective customers because it is an 
occasion when his customer is away from 
home and business and, consequently, 
accessible by the taxpayer. 

It was not the committee’s intention 
to disallow good-will entertaining but 
merely to require that it be reasonable. 
Thus, the committee never indicated 
during its deliberation as suggested by 
the committee report that the absence 
of the taxpayer or his representative 
from the entertainment activity would 
indicate that the entertainment was not 
directly related to the conduct of the 
taxpayer’s trade or business. All the 
facts and circumstances pertaining to 
the entertainment activity would have to 
be considered to determine whether a 
given expenditure was so related to busi- 
ness as to be deductible under this sec- 
tion. The absence of the taxpayer from 
the entertainment activity might well 
indicate that the taxpayer could expect 
little business advantage from the ex- 
penditure. On the other hand, other 
evidence might well indicate that the 
expense was perfectly reasonable and the 
anticipated benefit to the taxpayer’s 
business quite substantial even though 
the taxpayer were absent provided good 
will for the business was created through 
the expenditure. 

I also have comments on section 4(b) 
of the bill. 

In limiting living expenses while in 
travel status to a reasonable allowance, 
it is the intention of the committee that 
the reasonableness of these expenses will 
depend upon the facts in individual 
cases. For example, criteria or stand- 
ards such as the locality in which travel 
is performed, the customary and usual 
standard of living of the person travel- 
ing, the purpose of the travel, and the 
relationship the travel expense bears to 
the anticipated benefit to the taxpayer's 
business should all be considered as fac- 
tors for determining whether an allow- 
ance is reasonable in an individual case. 

I now want to talk about the provision 
for withholding of tax on dividend and 
interest income which is provided by the 
committee bill and which is involved in 
the recommittal motion. 

This is the feature of the bill which is 
described in the separate views of the 
Republican members of the Ways and 
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Means Committee as producing “mas- 
sive overwithholding.” It would be more 
-accurate to describe those separate 
views as massive misrepresentation. 

First let me make very clear the prob- 
lem with which these withholding pro- 
visions deal. At the present time, we 
estimate that there is nearly $4 billion 
of dividend and interest income an- 
nually which should be reported as tax- 
able income on tax returns but which 
is not reported. The tax evasion in- 
volved in this failure to report income is 
over $800 million. This estimate of $4 
billion of underreporting is computed 
after making allowance for the dividend 
and interest income that goes to tax- 
exempt organizations and to individuals 
whose gross income is so small that they 
are not required to file tax returns. The 
general magnitude of this figure is con- 
firmed by audit samples conducted by 
the Internal Revenue Service. Four bil- 
lion dollars is the amount that should 
be on tax returns but is not there. 

The separate views in the committee 
report develop the argument that even- 
tually this tax evasion problem can be 
solved by more intensive use of informa- 
tion returns from dividend and interest 
payers which can be matched up by the 

Internal Revenue Service with individ- 
ual tax returns to find out whether or 
not the dividend and interest income 
which is reported as being paid has also 
been reported as received. 

As a mechanical job, the matching of 
these information returns on any com- 
prehensive basis is simply impossible 
manually without an enormous increase 
in the staff of the Internal Revenue 
Service. Over the next 5 or 6 years, the 

‘Internal Revenue Service will have in- 
stalled sufficient automatic data-process- 
ing equipment to do a great deal of this 
matching of information returns and tax 
returns. Even if we were content, how- 
ever, to put up with another 6 years of 
massive tax evasion, it is not reasonable 
to expect the Internal Revenue Service 
to solve this underreporting problem by 
use of automatic data processing— 
ADP—alone. In the first place, to even 
make a pretense of doing the job by ADP 
the banks, for example, will have to in- 
crease enormously the number of infor- 
mation returns they now file on interest 
paid. Presently, they file one-half mil- 
lion information returns a year. This 
would have to be increased to 150 million. 
This is admittedly a far greater adminis- 
trative burden on the banks than the 
burden involved in the withholding pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Let us assume, however, that we do 
follow the line of the separate views and 
require information returns on all in- 
terest, and which with the present in- 
formation returns on dividends would 
produce about 250 million information 
returns 


to be matched up with 60 to 70 


million individual returns every year. 
If the Internal Revenue Service acquires 
more automatic data processing equip- 
ment than they plan to acquire over the 
next 6 years—and, incidentally, the 
present Treasury appropriation bill cuts 
back on the present plans—the technical 
matching problem could be handled. 
Matching, however, does not produce 
revenue. The machines will turn out a 
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list of discrepancies which would have 
to be individually processed. The dis- 
crepancies might be explainable in a 
number of ways besides underreporting. 
These various discrepancies would have 
to be processed initially by correspond- 
ence and in many cases by a revenue 
agent; and, once the liability was estab- 
lished clearly, it might be necessary to 
invoke the deficiency collection proce- 
dures. 

All of this would mean an increase in 
bureaucratic redtape and would call for 
the creation of more jobs in the Internal 
Revenue Service. As a believer in Gov- 
ernment efficiency, this does not strike 
me as a very reasonable way to collect 
tax liability on individually relatively 
small amounts of dividends and interest. 
I say that this is not a reasonable way 
to collect the tax because a far more 
reasonable method—namely, withhold- 
ing—is at hand to deal with the largest 
part of this underreporting problem, a 
method that will bring in more revenue, 
presently due and owing, at less cost. 

Actually, withholding will not elimi- 
nate all of the underreporting and all 
of the tax evasion. Withholding will 
be at the rate of 20 percent and it will 
not settle the tax liability of individuals 
whose rate is higher than 20 percent and 
who have unreported dividend and in- 
terest income. Of the $800 million plus 
of revenue that is lost, we estimate that 
$650 million will be recovered through 
withholding. Automatic data processing 
of information returns is the efficient 
way to deal with the remaining larger 
tax evasion in the higher tax brackets 
where the revenue involved per case will 
justify the administrative costs. 

For the mass of dividends and interest 
where there is underreporting, withhold- 
ing is a simple and efficient way of deal- 
ing with the problem. 

As a technical matter, the dividend 
and interest withholding involved in the 
committee bill is simple. Partly because 
of the newness of the idea, in this area 
some people have assumed that this is 
complicated procedure but this is not 
the case. Consider a bank that presently 
pays interest of 4 percent. Once with- 
holding becomes effective, in computing 
the interest to be added to any passbook, 


it would simply use 80 percent of this, 


that is, it would credit interest at a rate 
of 3.2 percent, or $32 on a $1,000 deposit. 
The individual need only divide this by 
4 to find that $8 is the amount of interest 
that has been withheld. He would add 
this to the $32 reported as gross in- 
terest income and he would take credit 
for the $8 as the portion of his final tax 
liability that has already been paid, just 
as he takes a credit for taxes withheld 
on wages, 

So far as the actual withholding is 
concerned, there is nothing more com- 
plicated than this. The bank does not 
have to submit to the Government de- 
tailed records of how much was paid on 
each account. This extra reporting by 
interest payers would, however, be re- 
quired if we rely exclusively on ADP. 

The provisions in the committee bill 
providing special treatment for cases 
where there is apt to be overwithholding 
are also quite simple in application: So 
far as exemption certificates are con- 
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cerned, these would be filed by all indi- 
viduals who do not expect to have any 
tax liability for the year. An individual 
who has an appreciable amount of 
dividend and interest income is required 
to file a quarterly estimate and pay 
tax. currently if he reasonably expects 
that his income for the year will exceed 
certain levels, just as such estimates 
are called for under present law. The 
exemption procedure certificate is simply 
the other side of this coin. It is virtually 
the same as the decision an individual 
makes who is not subject to wage with- 
holding and who determines that his in- 
come is low enough that he does not have 
to make a quarterly estimate of tax. 

For people who do expect to have 
some tax liability but less than the 
amount of their withholding, the bill 
provides for quarterly refunds. By and 
large, these are people who would un- 
der present law be required to make 
quarterly estimates but who under with- 
holding, instead of having additional 
amounts to pay for each quarter, would 
receive a refund because the amounts 
withheld would have exceeded the tax 
liability. The bill sets up a procedure 
for calculating this quarterly refund 
which will be quite simple from the tax- 
payer’s standpoint. 

For corporations and tax-exempt or- 
ganizations that might be subject to 
withholding on amounts that they re- 
ceive in excess of their tax lability for 
the year, the bill contains a provision 
allowing the organization to calculate its 
current refund entitlement and simply 
subtract this amount from money that 
it is withholding on dividends, interest, 
or wages and would otherwise have to 
pay over to the Treasury. These or- 
ganizations, in effect, can get their re- 
funds immediately by a simple book- 
keeping adjustment. 

This withholding system is efficient as 
well as simple. We might look first at 
the matter of the amount of over- 
withholding that will be produced. 
Presently, there are approximately 50 
million tax returns which indicate some 
amount of withholding on wages. On 
37 million of these, there has been over- 
withholding which requires a refund. 
That is, 73 percent of the returns in- 
volve overwithholding. The Treasury 
estimates that under the bill approxi- 
mately 18 million individual returns will 
indicate some amount has been withheld 
on dividend and interest income. On 
these, it is estimated that 2 million or 
about 12 percent will involve overwith- 
holding on dividends and interest—with 
half of these below $10 a year; 73 per- 
cent of returns with wage withholding 
are now overwithheld; 12 percent of the 
dividend and interest cases will involve 
overwithholding. 

This is what the separate views call, 
with poetic license, massive overwith- 
holding.” 

Let us look at this overwithholding 
problem in another light. What is the 
burden on the taxpayer of overwith- 
holding? Consider the exceptional case 
of a taxpayer receiving dividend income 
subject to withholding who must borrow 
money from a bank to replace the 
amount that has been withheld. He 
could pay off his loan with his quarterly 
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refund. The cost of overwithholding to 
him will be reduced to the amount of in- 
terest that he has to pay on this short 
term bank loan. Of course any indi- 
vidual with dividend paying stocks would 
have no difficulty borrowing this money 
from the bank at 6 percent. 

I think it is an eye opener to see just 
what this interest cost amounts to. The 
interest cost would be just $1 a year 
for each $10,000 worth of stock that the 
individual owns. This on the assump- 
tion that the total amount of withhold- 
ing would be overwithholding. If, in 
fact, his tax liability was equal to half 
of the amount withheld, the interest cost 
of financing the overwithholding is 50 
cents a year for each $10,000 worth of 
stock. 

As a matter of fact, the loss of income 
involved in temporary overwithholding 
is such a trivial problem that many in- 
dividuals in this country do not take all 
of the withholding exemptions to which 
they are entitled under wage withhold- 
ing for the simple reason that they want 
a refund at the end of the year. 

I have no doubt that most Americans 
appreciate the existence of wage with- 
holding. Obviously, there are many peo- 
ple who arrange to make their withhold- 
ing higher so that they will have a 
refund at the end of the year. It is an 
interesting point that when wage 
withholding was first discussed in the 
Congress exactly these problems of over- 
withholding were thrown into the argu- 
ment to disparage the system. This 
problem of overwithholding has been 
magnified. It is almost staggering to see 
how trivial this problem is when it is 
exposed and examined in light of all 
“hoopla” about hardships and so on. 
The interest cost of overwithholding on 
stocks that I have just described is less 
important than a price change on a $100 
share of stock of one one-hundredth of a 
point, literally, 1 penny, a price differen- 
tial far too trivial for brokers to consider. 
Percentagewise, the cost of this over- 
withholding is smaller in relation to the 
value of the stock than 1 hour is in rela- 
tion to a year. 

I think the conclusion is clear that a 
system which prevents $650 million of 
tax evasion with no greater overwith- 
holding burden than this is certainly 
efficient. Actually, the so-called over- 
withholding burden is far too trivial to 
account for the alleged objections that 
all of us have received about withhold- 
ing. Obviously, the people who have 
real objections to withholding are not 
the ones who are presently meeting their 
tax liability and would not be inconven- 
ienced by this trivial interest cost. This 
leads one to conclude that the recipients 
generally who are really opposed to divi- 
dend and interest withholding may be 
the ones who have a good evasion sys- 
tem going—the ones who are presently 
not paying tax on dividend and interest 
income. These are the ones for whom 
withholding will really mean an increase 
in the cost of $20 for each $100 of divi- 
dend and interest income and this is a 
group not deserving of sympathy by this 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I do have several ques- 
tions I would like to direct to the dis- 
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tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] so that 
those who run may read and so that 
the Recorp may be complete. 

Mr. Chairman, would proposed code 
section 274(a) disallow goodwill enter- 
taining? 

Mr. MILLS. The bill does not disal- 
low good-will entertaining as such. Un- 
der the exception for business meals, 
expenses for food and beverages fur- 
nished under circumstances of a type 
conducive to business discussion are al- 
lowed if they are ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses under present 
law. Our committee report specifically 
states that these expenses are deduct- 
ible even when the making of the ex- 
penditure merely promotes goodwill. 
Thus, the proposal should not have any 
significant effect on the restaurant busi- 
ness. 

In addition, the bill sets forth a re- 
quirement as to other entertainment 
expenses that they be directly related to 
the active conduct of a trade or busi- 
ness. In this connection, our commit- 
tee report indicates that whether a 
goodwill expenditure is deductible or 
not turns on whether this test is satisfied. 
For example, expenses incurred for a 
hospitality room at a convention at 
which goodwill is created through dis- 
play or discussion of the taxpayer’s prod- 
ucts will meet the test as directly re- 
lated. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, busi- 
ness banquets are generally financed by 
suppliers of the banquet attendees as 
good-will gestures. They are sizable so- 
cial gatherings. They frequently in- 
volve or have professional entertainment. 
They seldom are conducive to business 
discussion; nor for that matter, would 
it even be proper at some of them to 
even discuss business. Yet, they are a 
typical type of what I consider to be per- 
fectly reasonable business expenses. 
There is little opportunity for fraud in 
connection with them, and certainly 
there is little opportunity to entertain 
anyone other than a business associate 
at them. Would proposed code section 
274(a) disallow this type of expenditure? 

Mr. MILLS. The answer to this ques- 
tion cannot be given precisely without 
knowing all the facts and circumstances 
of the case. In many situations of busi- 
ness banquets, the business meal excep- 
tion would apply because they are held 
under circumstances of a type generally 
considered to be conducive to a business 
discussion. In fact, the committee re- 
port specifically states that a dinner 
which is part of a formal business pro- 
gram is generally regarded as held under 
circumstances conducive to business 
discussions. 

If the banquet is not held under such 
circumstances, however, their deducti- 
bility turns on whether or not they are 
directly related to the active conduct of 
the taxpayer’s trade or business. The 
fact that there is some professional en- 
tertainment would not necessarily dis- 
qualify them from being directly related. 
The fact that there is no opportunity to 
entertain anyone other than a business 
associate might be one circumstance ad- 
missible in evidence to show the direct 
relationship required by the statute. 
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Each particular case, however, must be 
decided on the basis of all of the facts 
and circumstances pertaining to the 
activity. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, my re- 
maining question on this section is as 
follows: Convention entertaining is vital 
to the economic welfare of many com- 
munities in the United States, not only 
large cities but literally thousands of re- 
sort areas throughout the country. At 
conventions, suppliers frequently enter- 
tain the conventioneers as good-will ges- 
tures. This type of entertainment af- 
fords little opportunity for fraud since 
the occurrence of a convention is an 
easily established fact and the location 
of the convention away from the home 
of the taxpayer presents little opportu- 
nity for the taxpayer to entertain his 
family and friends rather than true busi- 
ness associates. This is a typical use of 
good-will entertainment by businessmen. 
Is it the intention of the committee to 
disallow entertainment expenses of this 
sort by proposed code section 274(a) ? 

Mr. MILLS. The proposed section 274 
would not significantly interfere with 
the convention business at resort areas 
in the United States. If attending a 
business convention is an ordinary and 
necessary business expense under pres- 
ent law, the traveling expenses of the 
taxpayer in attending such convention 
would be deductible, including his cost of 
transportation and a reasonable amount 
spent for his meals and lodging. His 
entertainment expense at the convention 
would be governed by section 274(a). 
The test would be whether it is directly 
related to the active conduct of the tax- 
payer’s trade or business. This would 
turn on all of the facts and circum- 
stances of the entertainment activities. 
The business meal exception for food 
and beverage expense under circum- 
stances conducive to business discussion 
might cover the entertainment. The 
committee report specifically states that 
the expenses of a hospitality room at a 
convention at which good will is created 
through display or discussion of the tax- 
payer’s products are directly related. 
The fact that there is no opportunity for 
the taxpayer to entertain his family and 
friends rather than pure business asso- 
ciates is certainly a circumstance helpful 
to showing that the expense is directly 
related. 

Mr. KEOGH. The bill, as reported by 
the committee, limits the investment 
credit for investments in public utility 
property to 4 percent. The term “public 
utility property” is defined in section 
46(c) (3) (B), at page 10, lines 6 to 19 of 
the bill, to include property used in the 
sale of domestic telegraph service. 
There ar@other U.S. carriers, however, 
which engage in the sale of inter- 
national telegraph or cable service, as 
distinguished from domestic service only. 
Would the gentleman state whether these 
international telegraph carriers will be 
entitled under the bill to the full 8 per- 
cent credit for investments they make 
which otherwise qualify under section 
46? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; only with respect 
to the amounts that it invests in the 
United States. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I just 
heard the gentleman’s question and the 
response of the chairman of the commit- 
tee to the effect that the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. would be en- 
titled to 7- or 8-percent investment 
credit. Does it not classify as a utility? 

Mr. MILLS. As I indicated in response 
to the question of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Keocu], these carriers 
will be entitled under the bill to the full 
credit for investments they make which 
otherwise qualify under section 46. The 
international end of it is largely manu- 
facturing. It also operates its manufac- 
turing business here in the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, the 
title of the legislation now before us is 
“A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide a credit for in- 
vestment in certain depreciable property, 
to eliminate certain defects and inequi- 
ties, and for other purposes.” More 
properly, it might be called a bill to 
provide windfalls for a favored few busi- 
nesses, to create additional defects and 
inequities, and to compound the confu- 
sion and injustice in our tax system. 

These are’ exactly the purposes that 
would be accomplished if this bill should 
become law as it was brought before the 
House by the majority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The bill was so bad as originally re- 
ported by that committee that even the 
committee’s majority members, on sober 
second thought, could not stomach their 
own handiwork—a handiwork they fash- 
ioned only under the strongest of pres- 
sures from the liberals of the New Fron- 
tier. So they went back into executive 
session and toned down the bill’s invest- 
ment credit section to the extent of re- 
ducing its windfall for the favored few 
businesses by 1 percentage point and 
lowering slightly the percentage maxi- 
mum for the windfalls. 

They acted because they realized that 
the bill they first brought out would un- 
balance the Federal budget so badly that 
the more seriously thinking Members of 
their own party in the House would be 
compelled by their consciences to vote 
against the bill. The Ways and Means 
majority hoped their revisions would en- 
able the administration to twist the arms 
of enough of their colleagues to insure 
the bill’s passage. At this point, no one 
yet can be sure whether the strategy 
worked. * 

Business as a whole neither wants nor 
seeks this new concept of tax favoritism. 
Even the vast majority of big manufac- 
turing industries, which would receive 
the windfalls under this scheme, do not 
want it.. The clause would give no aid 
whatsoever to service industries or to 
the retail and distributive segments of 
our economy. 

The only people who want this invest- 
ment credit plan appear to be the liberals 
of the New Frontier. Almost every major 
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organization appearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee’s hearings op- 
posed it. Nevertheless, the administra- 
tion continues to push for it on the con- 
tention that it will stimulate new pro- 
ductive investment which otherwise 
would not be undertaken. The conten- 
tion is impossible to justify, in view of 
the almost unanimous predictions by 
economists that it will have no signifi- 
cant effect on major expansion plans, 

The fact is that the accelerated 
depreciation plan urged by the minority 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would do far more to persuade 
industry to speed up its plant expansion 
and modernization programs than would 
the investment credit. Furthermore, 
accelerated depreciation would be fair in 
that it would be available to all, rather 
than just to the favored few as is the 
administration plan. Its additional ad- 
vantages are Many, more than I care to 
take the time to enumerate here. 

Concerning the bill’s provision for 
withholding on dividend and interest 
payments, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee’s minority report describes this 
plan as an administrative monstrosity. 
The phrase is a masterpiece of under- 
statement. 

The flat 20-percent withholding rate 
unquestionably will result in massive 
overwithholding, and primarily on those 
with small incomes, on those who will 
suffer the most from having any part of 
their dividend or interest income with- 
held. The committee’s majority claims 
such suffering will be negated by the 
provision for filing of exemption certifi- 
cates. But the only dividend or interest 
receivers who can legitimately file such 
certificates are those who can honestly 
say they expect to have no Federal in- 
come tax liability whatsoever at the end 
of the year. In effect, this amounts to a 
virtual pauper’s oath. What about the 
unfortunates who on the basis of pre- 
liminary estimates may expect to have a 
tax liability of $1 or $5 or $10? They 
will have the full 20 percent withheld 
on their dividend or interest payments, 
and then will have to go through the 
complicated process of filling out returns 
on which they claim refunds, then wait- 
ing for the longed-for day when they 
actually receive their refunds. 

Withholding on salaries and wages is 
computed on the basis of giving the tax- 
payer the benefit of all his exemptions 
and an effective withholding rate which 
reflects the standard deduction. Yet the 
Treasury processes more than 40 miilion 
refund claims annually on salary and 
wage overwithholdings. Think how 
many millions of refund claims there 
could be with the no-exemption, no- 
deduction system on which this dividend 
and interest withholding scheme is 
based. 

The third gross inequity in this so- 
called Revenue Act of 1962 which I would 
like to discuss briefly is its proposed 
treatment of foreign income of American 
corporations. Many of us might be will- 
ing to go along with the idea of adopting 
a taxing formula aimed at preventing 
the avoidance of U.S. taxes by operating 
through so-called tax-haven companies. 
But this bill goes far beyond that. Its 
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blunderbuss approach would penalize 
even the most legitimate foreign opera- 
tions of the most legitimate American 
corporations. It will make it virtually 
impossible for American firms to try to 
compete in foreign markets through for- 
eign subsidiaries. 

Actually, the bill’s foreign income sec- 
tion represents economic isolationism at 
its worst. It is admittedly a scheme to 
discourage American businesses from 
operating abroad through foreign sub- 
sidiaries—as it was put in some testi- 
mony, to discourage the export of Ameri- 
can jobs. But the fact is that with a 
very few exceptions, American firms have 
established foreign production facilities 
through foreign subsidiaries in order to 
compete in foreign markets, not to pro- 
duce goods for shipment back to the 
United States. 

The few exceptions could be taken care 
of by special provisions. But this bill 
goes so far that it will be virtually impos- 
sible for American firms to compete 
through subsidiaries in foreign markets 
as they have done in the past. 

This bill’s foreign income provisions 
represent a reversal of U.S. foreign 
policy. For some 15 years, it has been 
based on the benefits of increased par- 
ticipation by American business in the 
European economy. “Trade, not aid” 
has been a slogan of Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations alike. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, himself, has frequently 
referred to the need for greater American 
business activity around the world to 
rhea our balance- of- payments situa- 

on. 

That was one hand—the right hand, 
shall we say. But from his left hand we 
now have before us his tax bill. Here the 
situation is different. For here, instead 
of encouraging American business activ- 
ity abroad and thereby improving our 
balance-of-payments picture, this tax 
bill would seriously deter American busi- 
ness activity abroad and thus would 
ei our balance-of-payments prob- 
em. 

The foreign income provisions of this 
bill make no sense, precisely as the in- 
vestment credit plan and the withhold- 
ing on dividends and income make no 
sense. The only possible explanation for 
their advocacy is that the liberals of the 
present administration believe the pro- 
visions will mean greater governmental 
control over our economy. If that is 
their belief, they are unquestionably 
right. 

But whether we want such increased 
governmental control over the American 
economy is another question. As far as 
I am concerned, we do not. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope all three of these 
provisions I have discussed can be elimi- 
nated from the bill before the House is 
called upon to vote on its passage. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California, I have a 
question and I would appreciate very 
much an answer for the record from the 
chairman of the committee or the gen- 
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tleman from Missouri, either. In my 
home county there are two small non- 
profit corporations that have been classi- 
fied as such by the State of California 
and the Federal Government. They pay 
no income tax but they do have, in their 
operations from time to time, savings 
accounts in the bank, and one of them, I 
believe, has a few stocks. The other has 
a few municipal bonds. My question is, 
Are these dividends and earned interest 
payments subject to the withholding 
provisions of the pending bill? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The answer 
to that, I believe, is that the bank inter- 
est is exempt, but dividends from stocks 
would be subject to withholding. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. It would 
work a great hardship on these two small 
corporations which are engaged in youth 
activities and are just barely able to 
make ends meet. If 1 percent is with- 
held from their dividends it would be 
hard on them. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman who has pointed out just one 
of the numerous ways in which this pro- 
vision is going to work hardship and 
actually not obtain the results expected 
of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill. It is very bad economics, and ad- 
ditionally is bad tax law. 

When this matter was before the 
Rules Committee and we were requesting 
the opportunity to let the House con- 
sider the three features of this bill, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
made the remark that if these three 
features, the ones that have been pointed 
out here, investment credit, withhold- 
ing of interest and dividends, and the 
taxation of foreign subsidiaries, were re- 
moved, the bill would be gutted; and, 
as a matter of fact, that is a true state- 
ment. Take those features out of this 
bill and it is not a major bill at all, it 
is just a collection of a few odds and 
ends here and there. 

There is one portion of the bill in 
which I happen to be strongly in favor, 
although there is opposition to it, we 
have just listened to, that opposition ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Krocu]. 

The three features to which I refer are 
the tax equalization provision, the taxa- 
tion of co-ops, the taxation of mutual 
stock savings and loan and mutual banks, 
and the taxation of stock in mutual fire 
and casualty companies. Actually those 
three things, in my judgment, should be 
on the floor under a separate bill where 
we could evaluate them, because they all 
deal with the same tax theory. Other 
than that I do not think we would miss a 
single thing in this bill if the rest of it 
went down the drain. 

The basic reason this is bad tax legis- 
lation is that this is not a balanced tax 
bill. The chairman of our committee, 
for whom I have great admiration, was 
very careful in his choice of words when 
he said that the revenue impact for its 
first full year would show a balance, but 
the first full year of effect would not be 
the fiscal year 1963. For the fiscal year 
1963 this bill is a budget buster. 

The gentleman from Arkansas pointed 
out that the estimates submitted to our 
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committee would show that possibly this 
would not be more of an imbalance for 
the present budget for the fiscal year 
1963 than had been anticipated by the 
President.. But here is the thing to be 
noted. The manner in which these reve- 
nues and loss of revenues were estimated 
was under techniques never before used 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
never before used by the Treasury De- 
partment, and really they are fantastic. 
They say the imbalance there is sup- 
posed to be not more than $300 million, 
when actually if we use the traditional 
manner of estimating revenue loss it is 
about $1 billion, because the Secretary 
of the Treasury has said this investment 
credit is going to stimulate the economy 
in these areas and the Treasury will gain 
tax revenues from that kind of stimula- 
tion. 

That is not the extent of this pipe- 
dreaming. That in turn is going to 
create a psychological effect on the rest 
of the economy which is going to be 
stimulated. That is the basis upon 
which the Committee on Ways and 
Means has come before this House and 
said that this is not going to have a 
$1 billion imbalance effect upon the 
budget for fiscal 1963. That, actually, is 
nonsense. 

I asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
this question when he was testifying be- 
fore our Committee on Reciprocal Trade, 
because so much of this bears on our for- 
eign investments. I asked him: “Does 
this jibe with the very rosy estimates 
that were made for fiscal 1963 budget 
on revenues based upon an economy 
that was going to reach certain high 
peaks when the months of January and 
February indicate that we are not mov- 
ing forward to that extent?” 

Indeed, we have to revise our budget 
estimates downward, not upward. Isub- 
mit the overall impact of this bill is bad 
economics. 

Note, however, the motion to recom- 
mit with reference to this $1 billion bo- 
nanza. When it was $1.8 billion—really 
the estimate in this new latest version, 
which nobody, even our staff of the Joint 
Committee on Taxation had an oppor- 
tunity to analyze. That is the Treasury 
estimate of what these changes were to 
be, but the original loss was $1.8 billion, 
and about 75 companies would get over 
$1 billion of benefits from this particular 
feature. That in itself is bad tax legis- 
lation. 

I want to call attention to some I do 
not know what adjective to use that 
would be parliamentarily correct to de- 
scribe the statement that is contained in 
the report in regard to this investment 
credit. On page 8 it is stated: 

Realistic depreciation alone, however, is 
not enough to provide either the essential 
economic growth or to permit American in- 
dustry to compete on an equal basis with the 
rapidly growing industrial nations of the free 
world. The major industrialized nations of 
the free world today provide not only liberal 
depreciation deductions but also initial 
allowances or incentive allowances to en- 
courage investment and economic growth. 
This is true, for example, in Belgium, Can- 
ada, France, West Germany, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom. 


lates to another method of depreciation 
that is used in some of these countries. 
This, incidentally, is exactly what the 
Republicans incorporated in the provi- 
sions of the revision of 1954, which was 
bitterly opposed by the Democrats at that 
time as a bonanza when, indeed, it was 
not, because it did not give more than 
100 percent back in depreciation. 

The term “incentive allowance” is 
used to refer to an allowance or subsidy 
which is not deducted from the cost for 
purposes of depreciation. The Secre- 
tary, I think, is seeking to create the 
impression that Canada, Japan, and 
most of the seven major industrial na- 
tions of Western Europe provide for 
such allowances analogous to the in- 
vestment credit allowance in this bill. 
Now, that is not true. 

There is no other reason for listing 
those countries in here than to try to 
create the impression in the minds of 
the House that this was analogous. 

There are no so-called incentive allow- 
ances in Canada, France, West Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. Thus, in the five 
major industrial countries, other than 
the United Kingdom, it has not been 
deemed necessary or desirable to resort 
to this gimmick. 

Now, the United Kingdom does have 
some sort of selective incentive which has 
some counterparts in our existing law. 
For example, there is an incentive of 40 
percent for ship construction. We pay 
50 percent of the cost of U.S.-flag vessels, 
plus the cost of whatever additional fea- 
ture plus the additional speed which may 
be incorporated as a national defense 
measure. In other words, there are these 
special kinds of incentives in our law, 
and the British seem to be somewhat 
similar to that. They also provide 20 
percent for machinery and equipment, 
but for the most part the useful lives 
used are much longer even than ours. 

What is most important, even with 
this incentive allowance, British indus- 
try has been hard put to even keep pace 
with its competitors on the Continent 
who do not have the benefit of this. 

Two other nations, Belgium and 
Sweden, adopted it in 1959; and the 
Netherlands in 1960. Of course, there 
has been no experience in these coun- 
tries on which we can rely. 

Now, moving on, if I may, to the second 
feature here, which has been well dis- 
cussed, I only want to point out a couple 
of things on the withholding of interest 
and dividends. First, in regard to the 
$4 billion figure that you have heard as 
the amount that is not returned on the 
tax return of taxpayers. It was not 
pointed out that a great part of that— 
and we do not have our estimates too 
well in mind—is paid to people who are 
not taxpayers: children, people over 65. 
That has been the big problem in the 
committee. Much of this $4 billion is 
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not slippage at all. It is not people 
gypping on their taxes, but the fact that 
we have got a lot of people who receive 
these interests and dividends who are 
not taxpayers. That is the reason the 
committee has gone to this rather ex- 
travagant extreme to try to do something 
about the nontaxpayers. 

Now, the gentlemen on the majority 
side have used as their plea for with- 
holding of interest and dividends the 
old, old argument that on its face looks 
accurate, but just as you examine be- 
neath the surface you see how inaccurate 
it is. Here is the argument. The gentle- 
man from New York used it. It is used 
constantly, and that is, if we are going 
to withhold on the wages and salaries of 
our people, why should we not withhold 
on interest and dividends? The answer 
is a very clear one. Wages and salaries 
constitute over 70 percent of the income, 
and when you withhold on wages and 
salaries, you have a taxpayer. Indeed, 
we give special credits to that taxpayer 
who we know is going to pay some taxes 
so that he can get his proper exemption 
and so forth. But, interest and divi- 
dends constitute less than 10 percent of 
the income of our people, and we do not 
have a taxpayer necessarily. 

There is the trouble. In fact, we have 
seen the situation where so many of 
these people are not taxpayers at all. 
That is where the logic of this thing 
falls down. That is why under Demo- 
cratic administrations and Republican 
administrations nothing has been done 
to withhold in this area. What has been 
done is to try to hit at the slippage be- 
cause nobody wants to have people 
gypping on their taxes and to try to get 
compliance in other ways. Indeed we 
are moving forward to do that. I think, 
indeed, we can and that needs to be con- 
sidered, because this is an administrative 
monstrosity and, incidentally, is not go- 
ing to do very much toward cutting 
down on people who want to evade their 
taxes. Anybody who wants to evade, all 
he has to do is file one of these some 350 
million certificates that will be filed and 
it will be difficult to police it. So it is 
going to do very little there. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to devote a 
little time, if I might, to the problem in 
regard to the taxation of foreign income. 
I submitted some supplemental views 
which are in the committee report on 
this point. Indeed, the chairman, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
referred to a statement which I did send 
out to some of my colleagues saying that 
this, in effect, was “Yankee come home.“ 
Twelve of the twenty sections of this bill 
that pertain to legislation deal with al- 
tering the incidence of foreign taxation. 
Whatever we do in this area toward 
tightening it up, regardless of the equity 
arguments, are going to make a problem 
for our people abroad in competing with 
the Russians and in competing with 
Western Europe. Whatever is done here 
is going to make it more difficult. I 
question the pleas in equity. That is 
the sole basis, you might say, on which 
the administration has presented these 
features. I have said this: “Look, now 
is not the time to change the rules of 
the road that have been established for 
30 or 40 years in how investments abroad 
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are being handled. Now is the time to 
try to help out in this critical period 
and to go in accord with the proposals.” 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that this 
is contrary to the statements the ad- 
ministration is making in the area of 
trade—and this actually flies in the face 
of what we have seen in the trade bill 
hearings—but let me quote, if I may, 
from the majority report on the Boggs 
bill just recently, February 9, 1960. Un- 
der the foreign investment incentive sec- 
tion of 1960, designed to aid American 
business competing abroad. This was 
the Boggs bill. I would be very much 
interested to hear the gentleman from 
Louisiana coment on this and tell us 
what has happened since 1960 that be- 
hooves him to come in and support this 
kind of bill. Here is what the majority 
report said. Incidentally, I was not too 
keen on this: 

The postponement of American tax as long 
as the funds are used in foreign operations 
is necessary to place the U.S. corporations 
operating abroad on a competitive basis with 
other corporations (either U.S.- or foreign- 
owned) which operate in the same foreign 
countries and pay only the taxes of the for- 
eign countries. However, by ending the de- 
terral of U.S. tax at the time the funds are 
brought back for use in the domestic market 
or for distribution to stockholders, your com- 
mittee’s bill provides assurance that a tax 
at least equal to the full U.S. tax will be 
paid before the funds enter the domestic 
market. 


Indeed, that is what the present law 
is. This was a bill to further encourage 
and enable our people to compete in the 
markets abroad. 

This bill would seek to make it more 
difficult for our foreign investment. Our 
people have told us they have not had a 
real chance to look at this bill. I 
wanted to point that out. All this talk 
about how much work the committee did 
in studying this bill—and indeed, it is 
true—we did devote 10 or 11 months to 
it—but when the time came to putting 
in this particular provision in regard to 
taxing the earnings of foreign subsidi- 
aries, that was not even considered by 
the committee. It was one of these 
things that was rushed up, written Lord 
knows where, in the committee, and 
voted by a purely partisan vote of 15 to 
10. And the 15 knew no more of what 
was in it than the 10 opposing it did. 

So it was put in here. No hearings 
were held on that aspect. 

Mr. Chairman, this can do more 
damage to the United States in regard 
to our position in the world today, both 
for peace and in competing with Russia 
in the economic field, than anything I 
can think of. I think it is preposterous 
that we should even consider legislating 
in this fashion in an area that is that 
important to the United States. And 
frankly, I am disappointed and shocked 
that the Committee on Ways and Means, 
in which I have so much pride, would 
handle an important feature of tax legis- 
lation in this summary fashion. And if 
for no other reason, I am very hopeful 
that this bill will be defeated so that we 
may let it go back to the committee and 
those parts of the bill that have merit— 
and they are the minor parts, I do recog- 
niro ean come out and go on their own 
merits. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, first I 
should like to commend the gentleman 
from Missouri for the additional views 
in the report. I think every Member of 
the House should read those views. 

Second, I should like to agree with 
him that less than 2 years ago, on May 
18, 1960, this body adopted H.R. 5, the 
Boggs foreign investment tax incentive 
bill, by a vote of 195 to 192. Every 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the Democratic side who voted 
on the bill voted for that bill. That was 
to encourage the participation of the 
American business community in our 
foreign economic policy, in strengthen- 
ing the free areas of the world to re- 
sist Communist infiltration and domi- 
nation, economic and military. 

Now this bill in its present form, the 
earned income tax provision, moves in 
exactly the opposite direction. How can 
they possibly justify it when they are 
also asking us for more foreign aid funds, 
and for greater latitude in the executive 
branch on foreign trade for the purpose 
of furthering our foreign economic 
policy? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. Let 
me say, and I hate to say it, but it is 
the truth, this is a purely political deal. 
This was the price that the AFL-CIO de- 
manded for their support of this bill, 
because they are so strongly opposed to 
the investment credit aspect of it. I 
think the gentlemen on the majority 
side know that that was the price paid 
at the White House, and the dictates 
came down to the Ways and Means 
Committee and we here are receiving it 
now on the floor of the House. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Mis- 
souri on the statement he has made here 
today. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp imme- 
diately following those of the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Curtis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to commend the gentleman 
on the very pertinent and excellent pres- 
entation he has made, particularly in 
respect of the international aspects of 
this bill. If this proposal had ever been 
suggested some years ago on the minority 
side of the aisle, we would have been 
accused of being totally reactionary, of 
being retrogressive, of reaching back 
into the Dark Ages and being isolation- 
ists. This provision is in direct conflict 
with highly desirable measures designed 
to bring the European Economic Com- 
munity and the United States closer to- 
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gether. I submit that if this part of the 
bill is enacted, the Congress and the 
United States as a whole will regret it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. In view of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 that is before our 
committee, and the fact that it seems to 
be going in the opposite direction from 
what we are asked here, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he would comment 
at this time for the Members of the 
House so that it will be in the RECORD, 
and expand on his views if he can, so 
that we can read it in the morning, as to 
the inconsistency of the two bills, taxes 
on the one hand and tariff on the other. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. I would simply make this 
comment. One question I had directed 
te all of the administration witnesses 
who have appeared in behalf of the recip- 
rocal trade extension—and I am refer- 
ring to the Assistant Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Labor—has been along this line. How 
can you reconcile the restrictions being 
imposed in this bill, which was then be- 
fore them and they had knowledge of it 
in the foreign investment aspects with 
the trade aspect. Can you really sepa- 
rate trade from investment, economi- 
cally? And the answer is in the record. 
I think there is no reconciliation. The 
statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was that it was equity reasons that 
required that we have these aspects in 
the bil. I again say the equity argu- 
ments, in my judgment, do not bear 
weight, but now is certainly not the 
time to.be changing the rules of the 
road in this important aspect of our 
foreign economics. 

Mr. ALGER. Is it not also true that 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges testified 
on the tariff bill and even though we 
know how important tax measures are, 
that he did not know what was in the 
tax bill or even how it would affect trade 
and tariffs? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; Sec- 
retary Hodges said he was unfamiliar 
with the legislation, which is a very 
strange reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the bill be- 
fore the House is replete with inequities, 
injustices and other undesirable pro- 
visions. Its inevitable effect will be to 
restrain American private enterprise 
both at home and abroad, and to enlarge 
Federal control over private enterprise. 
But for the moment, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to discuss briefly one of this bill’s 
most undesirable sections—that having 
to do with taxation of foreign income. 

The two most obnoxious phases of this 
section of the bill are the so-called 
gross-up plan and the controlled for- 
eign corporation tax. Together, they 
will make it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for American business to com- 
pete in many foreign markets and in in- 
ternational commerce generally. 
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The gross-up proposal would require 
that a U.S. corporate shareholder must 
include in its income subject to US. 
taxes, the amount of foreign tax paid 
by a foreign subsidiary to a foreign coun- 
try. 

The controlled foreign corporation tax 
in effect would provide for current Amer- 
ican taxation of income of so-called con- 
trolled foreign corporations—that is, for- 
eign corporations which are at least 50 
percent American owned. These taxes 
would be imposed currently even though 
the earnings may not have been paid to 
American owners and may never be paid 
to them. Furthermore, this scheme al- 
lows no deductions for possible losses by 
these foreign corporations and allows no 
loss carryovers. 

The very able gentleman from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Curtis, an outstanding mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
expressed the situation succinctly in his 
separate views on the pending tax bill. 
He said these two foreign income pro- 
visions threaten the ability of American 
private enterprise to compete and share 
in world trade, by imposing American 
taxes on veritably phantom income—in- 
come that has never been received. 

That is precisely what these sections 
would do, Mr. Chairman, impose a tax 
on phantom income. 

They would seriously aggravate the tax 
disadvantages under which American- 
owned foreign enterprises must operate 
and compete even under existing law. 

To the considerable extent that these 
proposed imposts would curtail the abil- 
ity of American private enterprise to 
participate in the development of the 
emerging new countries, that much 
would these provisions require greater 
dependence on less effective govern- 
mental aid with its immeasurably great- 
er cost to U.S. taxpayers. 

One of the excuses advanced by these 
provisions is that they will discourage 
the export of American jobs. But the 
fact is that with a possible few excep- 
tions, no American jobs are exported be- 
cause of the existence of American- 
controlled oversea companies. Rather, 
such companies use many American- 
made component parts in foreign manu- 
facturing operations, and they help to 
create foreign markets for other Amer- 
ican products. Department of Com- 
merce figures submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee showed that Ameri- 
can exports, with respect to U.S.-con- 
trolled foreign subsidiaries, amounted to 
$2.2 billion in 1959 and $2.7 billion in 
1960. 

The foreign income provisions repre- 
sent a sharp abrupt reversal of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Almost since the 
end of World War II we have been hear- 
ing of the benefits of trade, not aid. 
A few short weeks ago, President Ken- 
nedy submitted to the Congress a spe- 
cial message urging prompt action on his 
trade expansion program in order to fa- 
cilitate greater American participation 
in world markets. The serious deficit 
in our balance of international pay- 
ments situation has been a matter of 
grave concern to Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike. 


Yet in spite of all this, we have here 
a program which will discourage Amer- 
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ican private enterprise participation in 
world commerce and will inevitably 
worsen, rather than improve, our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem; and a pro- 
gram which the administration is doing 
all in its power to push to enactment. 
There is no logic to it. 

Most of us in the House, I think, prob- 
ably would vote gladly for special pro- 
visions to impose normal U.S. taxes on 
tax-haven foreign corporations operated 
primarily for the purpose of avoiding 
U.S. taxes. But this is not the objective 
of this bill. The blunderbuss approach 
of its foreign income sections obviously 
and admittedly is aimed at all Ameri- 
can-controlled foreign corporations, 
even though they may be unquestion- 
ably and historically legitimate and 
aboveboard. 

It is not my intention to take the 
time now to detail the many injustices 
and inequities which would be created 
by the gross-up and its accompanying 
complicated tax credit formula, or by 
the controlled foreign corporation plan. 
For such a detailed discussion, I com- 
mend the further views of Congressman 
Curtis of Missouri in the committee 
report. As usual he is sound and con- 
structive. 

I do wish to register my complete and 
hearty disapproval of these schemes and 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the disastrous effects they would have 
on the efforts of American private enter- 
prise to expand its activity in world 
commerce. That activity will contract 
sharply, rather than expand, if these 
provisions are allowed to become law. 
This is an eventuality I believe none of 
us want to see happen. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Denton] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been so much cloudy controversy 
over the investment credit section of 
H.R. 10650 that I have made every at- 
tempt to become as familiar with this 
provision as is possible for someone who 
does not claim to be an expert on tax 
matters. I say cloudy controversy be- 
cause I am convinced that a consider- 
able part of the discussions that we Mem- 
bers have had among ourselves off the 
fioor has come about through failure to 
interpret properly the tax incentive and 
to find out just what it would mean to 
businesses in our respective districts. 

Probably the size of HR. 10650 and 
of its report have had a great deal to do 
with this. I frankly must admit that I 
took one look at the report and quickly 
put it aside without the least intention 
of attempting to go through it. Last 
week I began to hear on the one hand 
from sources in whom I have complete 
confidence that the tax incentive is ex- 
actly what business needs to retool pro- 
ducing equipment and update plants and 
factories. Then I was told by sources 
in whom I have complete confidence that 
this shaggy piece of legislation has no 
place in our law books because it does 
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practically nothing for the business com- 
munity. That is when I began to real- 
ize that I was going to have to do some 
reading on my own. 

First off let me apologize to members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for refusing originally to wade 
through the 240 pages of the bill and the 
303 pages of the report. I recognize that 
this lengthy material constitutes con- 
siderable work and penetrating thought 
on the part of the dedicated members 
of that committee, and I thank them for 
this contribution. After having studied 
it, I can now present it to my colleagues 
as recommended reading. I will not at- 
tempt to convey the impression that it 
is the kind of literature with which you 
‘can relax of an evening, but I will say 
to you that, once you have had the op- 
portunity to peruse it carefully, you will 
have a much better appreciation not only 
of the committee’s contributions, but also 
of what this new legislation can do for 
the general economic welfare, 

Mr. Chairman, I also took it upon my- 
self to discuss the tax incentive provi- 
sion with some of my business friends 
whose ability to invest in new machinery 
will be substantially affected by this leg- 
islation. We sat down and figured out 
just what the tax incentive could mean 
to individual companies. I must con- 
fess that our calculations were based on 
the original proposals, so I have had to 
revise the figures since learning that the 
bill would be amended down to 7 per- 
cent; yet I still come up with what looks 
to the average businessman like an ex- 
cellent opportunity to move ahead and, 
in doing so, to contribute to the stimula- 
tion of the general economy. 

So far as I can determine, the tax in- 
centive would be advantageous to large 
and small coal companies alike. The in- 
dustry in general has done a remarkable 
job in keeping its prices competitive in 
the fuels market, as shown by the fact 
that bituminous coal today is sold on 
the average at the mine for $4.65 a ton 
compared with the 1948 average of $4.99. 
This reduction was achieved despite the 
spiraling costs of labor, equipment, and 
supplies over the past decade and a half. 
It came about because the industry was 
willing to invest heavily in modernizing 
and mechanizing. From a per-man-day 
average of 6.26 tons in 1948, efficiency 
of bituminous coal production in this 
country rose to 14.27 tons per man-day 
last year, in contrast to 2.1 tons for run- 
nerup Czechoslovakia. 

Unfortunately, this progressive spirit 
is not reflected in sales volumes. De- 
spite these bargain prices, bituminous 
coal output declined from 599 million 
tons in 1948 to less than 400 million last 
year. 

The coal industry must be given every 
opportunity to expand its markets. The 
tax incentive provision of H.R. 10650 
comes as a new hope for coal companies. 
Much of the mining equipment intro- 
duced in the immediate postwar years 
has by this time become obsolete because 
of the emphasis placed on research and 
development in the past decade and 
more. Replacement should not be de- 
layed. The investment credit, by virtue 
of making it possible for coal companies 
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to purchase new equipment, can make 
the difference between stabilized cost and 
inflation. In turn, the cost savings, no 
matter how marginal, can make the dif- 
ference between getting coal orders and 
in not getting them. With some coal 
companies working only 2 or 3 days a 
week, even minute price changes can 
make the difference between staying in 
business and closing down. 

I appeal to my colleagues to make it 
possible for the coal industry, whose diffi- 
culties have been compounded by a mis- 
cellany of competitive inequities, to con- 
tinue the progress that has enabled it 
to become the most efficient coal mining 
industry in the world. Through the tax 
incentive, the coal industry will at last 
have an opportunity to enjoy a return to 
high production levels and our mining 
communities will perhaps emerge from 
the chronie economic stagnation that 
has prevailed these many years. 

For the coal-carrying railroads, the 
tax credit will have a dual benefit. Long 
burdened by economic woes, they have 
found it difficult to replenish and replace 
rolling stock, particularly gondolas and 
hoppers. The legislation before us today 
can make it possible for railroads to in- 
vest in the equipment they have neglect- 
ed buying. I also remind my colleagues 
that many of the diesel engines put into 
service following the conclusion of World 
War II are coming to the end of the line 
and are about to follow the old iron horse 
to its Valhalla. The new models are ex- 
pensive, but they are necessary and the 
railroads should be encouraged to order 
them now. The tax credit will provide 
that encouragement, and in consequence 
it will put some thrust into the economy 
of communities that build and make 
parts for railroad equipment. 

The second benefit to the railroads 
will come through increased coal sales. 
In 1960 the class A coal-carrying rail- 
roads realized a total of $1,101,612,000 in 
revenue from coal traffic. That income 
from moving coal amounted to 13.1 per- 
cent of the total freight revenue of those 
rail lines. 

Mr. Chairman, tax incentive provision 
of H.R. 10650 is needed to give a boost 
to the coal industry and every industry 
allied with it. Most of all, it is needed 
by the hundreds of thousands of families 
who depend upon these industries for 
their livelihood. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN], a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that I am like many others in this 
body in that there are some provisions 
of this bill with which I am not in com- 
plete agreement, other provisions which 
I think could be improved upon, and 
still other provisions with which I am in 
strong agreement. The important point 
from the standpoint of the vote which 
faces us is that on balance, I think that 
this bill represents a step forward and, 
moreover, one which needs to be taken 
in this session of the Congress. 

As is well known, our committee has 
worked long and hard on this measure, 
from extensive hearings through even 
more extensive executive sessions to fi- 
nally bring to the floor a bill which rep- 
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resents a consensus at least of the ma- 
jority of the committee. Major revisions 
of the revenue laws are always complex, 
always touched with controversy, and, I 
suppose, practically never satisfy anyone 
completely. At the same time, it has 
been 8 years since the last major revision 
of the Internal Revenue Code and I be- 
lieve that the record shows that we need 
to have action now. In the time allotted 
me I want to indicate why I believe ac- 
tion is needed, as well as making the 
record clear as to my own views on this 
i and important piece of legisla- 
on. 

The bill before us has two general 
goals—one might be termed the eco- 
nomic policy goal of providing increased 
growth, both in our domestic economy 
and also in our international trade posi- 
tion; while the other general goal is that 
of improved equity in our tax structure. 
It must be emphasized that these are 
complementary goals and that the bill 
before us is intended to provide a bal- 
anced approach. Thus, for example, the 
tightening of the code in some areas to- 
gether with revisions of tax treatment in 
other areas is intended, in a substantial 
measure, to balance the revenue de- 
creases which will be a result of provid- 
ing inventives to economic growth. At 
the same time, it should be remembered 
that increased economic growth itself 
will result in increased revenues to the 
Federal Government. In the face of the 
continuing heavy burdens which the 
global struggle places upon the American 
people, as leaders of the free world, it is 
this economic growth which offers the 
best hope for a future lessening of the 
relative tax burden on individuals. 

The central feature of the measure 
before us in terms of its economic growth 
objective is, of course, the investment 
credit provision. The need for such an 
objective was pinpointed by the Presi- 
dent in his message of last year when he 
pointed out that “modernization and ex- 
pansion of the Nation’s productive plant 
and equipment are essential to raise our 
productivity, to accelerate economic 
growth, and to strengthen our competi- 
tive position in world markets.” Behind 
this statement of need lies the fact that 
our economic growth rate has fallen off 
in the past decade at a time when the 
growth rates of both the Soviet Union 
and our allies in Western Europe have 
been twice or three times our own. This 
glaring disparity is at the root of our 
balance-of-payments problem on the one 
hand and reflects a dangerous situation 
in terms of our national security on the 
other. It is significant that such other 
major industrial nations of the world as 
Belgium, Canada, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom all 
provide some form of investment incen- 
tive allowances to encourage economic 
growth. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
the need for action to secure increased 
economic growth is established. I rec- 
ognize that there are differences of 
opinion as to the best means of attain- 
ing our goal—ranging from those on the 
one hand who argue for a stimulus to 
consumer spending in the form of in- 
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creased personal exemption to those on 
the other hand who would prefer across- 
the-board depreciation increases. The 
administration has concluded on the 
basis of its studies, and our committee 
has concurred, that the investment 
credit approach is the most practicable 
and desirable. Since the minority of 
our committee continues to argue for 
the depreciation approach, I want to 
make clear my own opposition to this 
substitute proposal. Two points need to 
be emphasized. In the first place, the 
investment credit approach goes mark- 
edly further than the depreciation ap- 
proach in securing increased investment 
for the same amount of revenue lost. 
Secondly, the credit avoids the distor- 
tion of costs which results from the de- 
preciation approach. In other words, 
the investment credit is both more direct 
and more effective than the increased 
depreciation technique of stimulating 
investment, 

While, therefore, I am in support of 
the investment credit provision of this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, I must express my 
deep regret that our committee saw fit 
to extend it, even in part, to regulated 
utilties. I was strongly in opposition to 
this in the committee, I am strongly in 
opposition to it now, and I sincerely 
hope that the other body will delete it 
from the bill when and as they take ac- 
tion on this legislation. In view of the 
fact that utilities are regulated monopo- 
lies with guaranteed rates of return and 
with a utility responsibility to provide 
all the investment needed to meet de- 
mand, I can see absolutely no reason for 
offering them a tax incentive to do what 
they are required to do anyway. Fur- 
thermore, our experience under sections 
167 and 168 of the present code have, 
in my opinion, shown conclusively that 
it is unwise public policy to do so. Since, 
under the rule adopted, there can be no 
opportunity to attempt the deletion of 
the language extending the investment 
credit to regulated utilities, I will not 
dwell longer on this point but I ask 
unanimous consent to include at the end 
of my remarks a detailed memorandum 
on the reasons for excluding utilities 
from this tax incentive. 

I want to turn now, Mr. Chairman, to 
the remaining provisions of the bill be- 
fore us—those dealing with improved 
structural equity. The most important 
of these, from the standpoint of reve- 
nues to be gained, is the provision for 
instituting a withholding system on divi- 
dend and interest income. There is 
some controversy regarding this provi- 
sion, but it seems to me that much of it 
is based on lack of understanding. It 
must be recognized that we are not im- 
posing any new taxes by the establish- 
ment of withholding on dividend and in- 
terest income. These are taxes which 
are already due but which, in many 
instances, are not being collected. The 
provision of this more efficient way of in- 
suring collection of these taxes will re- 
sult, therefore, in greater equity for 
other taxpayers—both for wage and sal- 
ary earners and for receivers of dividend 
and interest income who are already 
meeting their full tax liability. The in- 
stitution of withholding on these two 
forms of income merely extends a system 
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of tax collection which has proved out- 
standingly successful in the case of wage 
and salary incomes. 

Our committee has recognized that 
there are some who receive dividend and 
interest income whose actual tax liabil- 
ity is less than the 20-percent rate to be 
withheld under this provision. It should 
be remembered that studies have indi- 
cated that this is a relatively small mi- 
nority of those receiving interest and 
dividend income. In 1960, for example, 
studies of the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan revealed that 
nearly 80 percent of liquid assets in this 
country are owned by those with annual 
incomes in excess of $4,000 and that less 
than 10 percent of those with incomes of 
less than $5,000 a year own stocks. Still, 
as I have said, our committee recog- 
nized that there are some whose tax 
liability on these forms of income would 
be less than 20 percent. In order to se- 
cure maximum equity and convenience 
for these people, we have provided two 
methods for preventing any substantial 
overwithholding. One is to allow. all 
such receivers who anticipate no tax 
liability at all on their interest and divi- 
dend incomes to file statements to that 
effect and to secure exemption from 
withholding; the other is to allow, for 
those who have some liability, but less 
than a 20-percent liability, prompt re- 
funds on any overwithholding that oc- 
curs. In my opinion, the proposed with- 
holding system, with these guards 
against hardship on small income re- 
ceivers, represents an important step 
toward greater equity in our tax struc- 
ture. 

Next, I wish to express my strong 
approval of the provisions of the bill 
before us dealing with the taxation of 
cooperatives. The problem here was to 
reaffirm the intent of the 1951 act in 
such a way as to meet the objections 
which had developed in certain court 
decisions. Cooperatives themselves have 
sought legislation which would clarify 
the tax liability of the individual patron 
on these patronage refund allocations. 
Most cooperatives have consistently 
specified this liability in their bylaws 
and have argued, with merit I believe, 
that the patron’s membership under 
such conditions constitutes the logical 
showing of his consent to the investment 
of a portion of his patronage refunds in 
the cooperative. The bill which we have 
before us accepts this logical approach 
and strengthens it by requiring that 
each cooperative must clearly notify its 
members of the bylaw provisions on this 
point. In this way, we will be meeting 
the requirement of patron consent with- 
out adopting a procedure that would be 
punitive and unduly burdensome in 
character from the standpoint of co- 
operatives. 

A substantial portion of this bill deals 
with foreign income and with the com- 
plex array of operations and trans- 
actions which characterize the modern 
business world. No one would claim that 
it is an easy thing to achieve equity in 
our tax structure as between various 
types of business organizations located 
in a number of different countries and 
subject to a variety of tax jurisdic- 
tions. But the evidence does indicate 
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that in far too many cases our laws are 
inadequate to do the job of preventing 
abuses and insuring the equal treatment 
which we have every right to demand 
in our total tax structure. 

It is in the interests of fairness to all 
American taxpayers, then, and not to 
penalize legitimate oversea investment 
that these tax reforms are suggested. 
In the hearings on H.R. 10650, Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillon said: 

We are not critical of investment abroad. 
We are not critical of investment by U.S. 


business in Europe in industrialized areas, 


investment that is made for business rea- 
sons. The only thing that we are suggest- 
ing, and we feel is equitable, is that special 
tax reasons are not a good reason any more 
for investment in that area, and we are 
asking that this special incentive, this spe- 
cial privilege, be removed. 


These remarks of the Secretary set 
the tone for the foreign income sections 
of this bill. 

Although we are talking in terms of 
equity, let us admit that the question of 
foreign investment touches upon the U.S. 
balance-of-payments problem, a prob- 
lem to which we have devoted many, 
many hours and thousands of lines in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. A prelimi- 
nary study for the year 1960 alone shows 
that the flow of capital from the United 
States to Western European subsidiaries 
exceeded dividends remitted to the par- 
ent corporations by $470 million. 

Tax deferral on foreign-earned in- 
come, for example, creates a twofold 
problem: earnings are not repatriated 
and foreign investment is artificially en- 
couraged. This multiple effect is seen 
particularly in the so-called tax haven 
countries whose tax rates are well below 
those of the United States. Any subsid- 
iary organized in one of these foreign 
countries enjoys a considerable advan- 
tage over a U.S.-based company as long 
as its earnings are retained abroad. 
There seems little doubt that many sub- 
sidiaries have been located in tax haven 
countries primarily, if not solely, for tax 
reasons. Switzerland, Panama, Liberia, 
the Bahama Islands, Liechtenstein— 
these are among the nations most fa- 
vored for the organization of paper sub- 
sidiaries. In Switzerland alone, infor- 
mation furnished by the consulate gen- 
eral in Zurich indicates that as of March 
31, 1961, there were 517 American-owned 
corporations, 170 of them created in the 
12-month period preceding that date. 

The bill before us does not take a meat 
ax to investment abroad by U.S. corpo- 
rations. Its purpose is selective—to do 
some trimming on those types of foreign 
investment which give an unfair ad- 
vantage to certain firms at the expense 
of others. 

Certainly, there is no one in the Treas- 
ury Department or in the Ways and 
Means Committee who does not recog- 
nize the importance of foreign invest- 
ment to our economy and to our hopes 
for the free world. At the same time, all 
of us have a responsibility to equalize tax 
treatment and to insure that investment 
abroad is actually contributing sound 
economic goals. 

Mr. Chairman, no portion of the pend- 
ing tax bill, H.R. 10650, has been so mis- 
represented by its critics as the sections 
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dealing with taxation of income earned 
by Americans overseas. 

It is difficult to understand why, be- 
cause the foreign income provisions of 
the bill are aimed at a single objective 
which should cause no controversy—the 
goal of equal tax treatment of income 
earned abroad and income earned here 
in the United States. This will be ac- 
complished by eliminating the use of for- 
eign tax havens and closing other loop- 
holes which allow income earned abroad 
to escape taxation. 

Why should Americans living over- 
seas, and enjoying the protection of 
American citizenship, escape U.S. income 
taxes? Why should Americans be able 
to set up foreign trusts and foreign in- 
vestment companies to escape U.S. taxa- 
tion? And finally, why should U.S. busi- 
nesses operating overseas enjoy tax 
privileges denied to their competitors 
operating solely in this country? These 
are questions that are legitimately raised 
by anyone with an interest in tax equity 
and sound economics, for the future 
health of our economy clearly calls for 
the elimination of special tax advantages 
which are making it more profitable for 
American firms to operate through sub- 
sidiaries abroad than to remain in this 
country and provide jobs for American 
workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that any Mem- 
ber of this House wishes our tax laws to 
be used to take jobs away from Ameri- 
can workers. But that is precisely the 
heart of the matter to which I am ad- 
dressing my remarks. 

Our current period of business expan- 
sion is now in its 13th month—but 6 out 
of every 100 able and willing workers in 
this country are still looking for jobs and 
unable to find them. We have so far 
been unable to develop a complete solu- 
tion to the problem of recurring reces- 
sions and the unemployment and human 
misery that accompany them. We 
also face severe economic dislocations 
brought on by automation and the simple 
movement and change of a dynamic 
economy. 

We need every job the American 
economy can provide to take care of 
our growing labor force and of those 
whose skills become out-of-date in this 
world of fast-moving technological 
change. Can we, therefore, continue to 
countenance tax laws which induce 
American business to move out of this 
country—and take jobs with them? 
What we need, instead, are tax laws that 
will help American business to better 
produce at home for oversea sale and 
thus help solve our unemployment prob- 
lem by raising our national output. 
Such laws are embodied in other sec- 
tions of this bill. 

Those who oppose the adoption of H.R. 
10650 say that its foreign income pro- 
visions are inconsistent with our tradi- 
tional American policy of free movement 
of investment capital. They contend 
that this legislation moves in a direction 
opposite to that of President Kennedy’s 
Trade Expansion Act. That is incorrect. 

Imposition of U.S. taxes on certain 
types of American business operations 
overseas will in no way interfere with 
the free flow of American capital around 
the world. Foreign investment oppor- 
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tunities which are appealing on their 
own merits will not be hindered. The 
legislation seeks merely to do away with 
certain situations where present tax 
avoidance possibilities—of and by them- 
selves—provide the margin of profit- 
ability which causes American firms to 
establish overseas subsidiaries. 

Nor will our export trade be hurt. On 
the contrary, it will be helped. Oppo- 
nents of the legislation cite the exports 
made by American firms to their foreign 
subsidiaries in support of their argument 
that adoption of this bill will impair U.S. 
export sales. The precise volume of such 
export sales to subsidiaries is unknown, 
though certain companies have testified 
that their own sales to subsidiaries are 
quite large. But what about the export 
sales which are being lost because Amer- 
ican firms are manufacturing overseas 
rather than at home? Does anyone 
really believe that direct sales to sub- 
sidiaries outweigh the $9.3 billion in 
sales by American-owned manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries in Europe alone? 

H.R. 10650 will not interfere with legit- 
imate foreign business operations of 
American firms. Manufacturing and 
construction companies will not be af- 
fected if they use their retained earn- 
ings in their own business—earnings 
which may now be held idle or used, 
tax free, for additional investment in 
new businesses in industrialized coun- 
tries at the cost of still more American 
jobs. 

The legislation does provide a direct 
inducement to American firms to invest 
funds in the underdeveloped countries— 
thereby supplementing our foreign aid 
program and removing some of the bur- 
dent of development aid from the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. All present tax advan- 
tages for legitimate investment in 
underdeveloped countries will be retained 
and, in addition, profits earned in in- 
dustrialized countries will be allowed to 
be reinvested in less developed coun- 
tries without payment of U.S. tax. 

I would like now to discuss the for- 
eign income provisions of H.R. 10650, 
section by section, to demonstrate how 
totally lacking in validity are the 
charges that its adoption will, in any 
way, injure legitimate U.S. business op- 
erations abroad. 

Section 13 is the one that has been 
most attacked. What does section 13 do? 

It taxes the income of U.S.-owned in- 
surance companies operating overseas 
solely for the purpose of tax avoidance— 
a purpose which is demonstrated by the 
fact that they write insurance against 
risks of loss on property located in this 
country. 

It strikes at a gross abuse of our tax 
laws, under which patents, copyrights, 
exclusive formulas and processes devel- 
oped in the United States may be used 
abroad by U.S.-owned foreign subsidi- 
aries to create income which remains 
tax free until it is returned as a divi- 
dend to this country. 

Section 13 would also eliminate the 
present tax deferral privilege on the 
typical tax-haven operation of U.S. 
business subsidiaries—mere paper com- 
panies in many cases—which exist 
mainly for the purpose of receiving in- 
come they have done nothing to earn. 
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This income, from dividends, interest, 
rents and royalties would, in normal 
circumstances be received by the U.S. 
parent corporation and taxed. 

Profits earned in trade by the typical 
tax-haven subsidiary would be sub- 
jected to U.S. tax under section 13 of 
the bill. Such subsidiaries frequently 
perform little actual business service. 
They merely collect income from the 
United States or from foreign manufac- 
turing operations, and are located in 
low- or no-tax countries solely for tax- 
saving purposes. 

These tax-haven companies are some- 
times used as a device through which to 
sell—on paper at least—products man- 
ufactured in this country. This creates 
the opportunity for direct escape of 
U.S. taxes. Other tax-haven companies 
market goods produced by U.S.-owned 
subsidiaries in foreign countries whose 
taxes are roughly comparable to our 
own. In that case, the availability of 
the tax haven serves directly to lure 
U.S. manufacturing operations overseas. 

The attraction of tax avoidance 
through the use of tax havens is 
strong—and growing. Our information 
is incomplete but indications are that 
their total number has doubled in each 
of the past 2 years. About 1,000 
American-owned companies operate in 
Switzerland alone, and the vast majority 
of them seem to have tax avoidance as 
their principal purpose for being. 

Since it is in our national interest 
to encourage investment in newly devel- 
oping countries, such passive tax-haven 
company income would remain unaf- 
fected by the bill if invested in an active 
business in a less developed country. 

Section 13 also strikes at tax-free 
retention of profits abroad. Such profits 
are frequently reinvested in new and 
diversified businesses because of the in- 
ducement offered by the tax saving. 
They may even be invested in the United 
States, under schemes which avoid U.S. 
tax even though, in effect, the making 
of such investments constitutes a 
repatriation of earnings. 

In none of these cases is the existing 
tax deferral privilege justified—and sec- 
tion 13 seeks to end that deferral. 

Unjustified avoidance of U.S. taxes is 
also clearly possible in situations where 
U.S. firms either buy or sell from or 
through foreign subsidiaries. The fact 
that U.S. taxes may be deferred on earn- 
ings of foreign subsidiaries constitutes 
an inducement for U.S. parent com- 
panies to transact business with their 
subsidiaries at something other than fair 
market prices, so that the subsidiary 
profits will be artifically inflated. Sec- 
tion 6 of the bill, therefore, establishes 
criteria for allocating income between 
parent and subsidiary in cases where 
determination of a fair market price for 
goods bought and sold is difficult. This 
change is necessary because present law, 
which requires actual case-by-case 
determination of fair market prices, has 
proved unworkable. There are, at 
present, more than 3,000 pending dis- 
putes outstanding between the Internal 
Revenue Service and business taxpayers 
on this issue of price determination. 
Internal Revenue has estimated that 
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enforcement of this section of existing 
law—which is far from effective and still 
worsening—requires the full time of al- 
most 20 percent of its most highly paid 
agents. 

Section 11 of the bill contains the so- 
called gross-up provision. This correc- 
tion in the method of taxing dividends 
received by American companies from 
their foreign subsidiaries is long overdue. 
Under existing law, domestic corpora- 
tions are allowed to deduct from their 
tax liability on dividends received from 
their foreign subsidiaries a proportion- 
ate part of the foreign taxes paid by such 
subsidiaries. This benefit is designed 
solely to eliminate double taxation of 
such dividends. It should not serve to 
reduce the overall U.S. and foreign tax 
below 52 percent. However, because of 
certain technical aspects of the compu- 
tation of the foreign tax credit, the 
effect is to allow both a deduction and a 
credit for foreign tax. Depending on 
the amount of foreign tax, a rate dif- 
ferential of as much as 12 percent is 
possible in total U.S. and foreign taxes 
paid. There is no justification for such 
a provision, which not only discrimi- 
nates between U.S. firms and American- 
owned companies operating overseas, but 
among U.S. companies operating in dif- 
ferent foreign countries. Section 11 of 
the bill thus merely insures that all divi- 
dends from foreign subsidiaries, regard- 
less of where they are incorporated, will 
be subject to a combined U.S. and foreign 
tax of at least 52 percent. 

There are other provisions of the bill 
which relate to the taxation of distribu- 
tions received from foreign corporations. 
These, like the gross-up provision, are 
intended to insure that upon repatria- 
tion of foreign-earned income to. the 
United States, a fair share of United 
States taxes will be paid. 

Section 16 of the bill will assure im- 
position of U.S. taxes, at ordinary in- 
come rather than capital gain rates, on 
the undistributed profits of U.S.-owne4 
foreign corporations which are sold or 
liquidated. 

Section 9, section 15, and section 18 of 
the bill seek, respectively, to close the 
tax loopholes used by those who set up 
foreign trusts or foreign investment 
companies or who invest in foreign 
real estate to escape U.S. taxes. In all 
three cases, the bill goes no further than 
to establish equitable rules under which 
these operations will be taxed in the 
same manner as similar activities in 
this country. 

Another area where action is long 
overdue is the existing law which allows 
American citizens residing abroad to 
escape U.S. tax on income earned abroad. 
In these times, when the bulk of our 
national budget is spent on national de- 
fense, space efforts, foreign aid, and in- 
terest on the national debt, all Ameri- 
cans, wherever they are living, benefit 
from expenditures made by the Federal 
Government. While hardship may be 
endured by Americans residing abroad in 
certain countries, there are other Amer- 
icans, including motion picture actors, 
who reside abroad purely to avoid U.S. 
taxes. 
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So long as such American citizens 
enjoy the benefits, privileges, and pro- 
tection that go with American citizen- 
ship, they should pay their fair share 
of the dollars America spends to 
strengthen and defend the free world. 
Section 12 of the bill, therefore, limits 
the amount of income that may be ex- 
cluded from taxation by U.S. citizens re- 
siding abroad to $20,000 for the first 3 
years of foreign residence, and to $30,000 
thereafter. These amounts are more 
than high enough to retain any existing 
incentives for Americans to work abroad, 
while at the same time closing the un- 
warranted loophole under which hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars may be 
earned abroad by American citizens 
without the payment of a single dollar 
of tax to the United States. 

My summary of the foreign income 
provisions of H.R. 10650 should make it 
entirely clear, Mr. Chairman, that this 
legislation does not seek to penalize, and 
will in no way injure, Americans living 
abroad or legitimate U.S. business opera- 
tions overseas. 

It will merely remove existing in- 
equities and abuses in our tax law which 
make it more attractive for some Amer- 
icans and some types of U.S. business 
to live and operate abroad, rather than 
at home. 

In the process, it will help the Ameri- 
can economy and the American worker 
by keeping jobs in this country, where 
they are needed to insure that all of our 
citizens have proper opportunities to 
realize their potential as individuals and 
as citizens. 

One of the most difficult and most per- 
sistent problems faced by those who 
write the revenue laws of this Nation is 
to afford equitable treatment to what 
are often dissimilar organizations and 
situations. This is the problem which 
has concerned the committee in recom- 
mending changes in the tax laws for 
mutual thrift institutions and for mutual 
fire and casualty insurance companies. 
I have consistently fought for continued 
recognition of the differences between 
mutual and stock companies, differences 
which I believe are not without impor- 
tance to our society. The various mutual 
companies were organized in response 
to strongly felt needs and they have con- 
tinued to play a vital role in the econ- 
omy. 

It must also be recognized, however, 
that in the light of current conditions 
we are obliged to review the tax treat- 
ment of mutual institutions and com- 
panies to assure nondiscrimination as 
between the mutuals and the stock and 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
and as between the mutual thrift institu- 
tions and the commercial banks. The 
primary goal of the committee in these 
provisions has been to achieve what we 
may call competitive equity. 

In search of this goal, we recommend 
the provision of loss protection accounts 
for mutual insurance firms and mutual 
thrift institutions, in recognition of their 
special situation, while extending regu- 
lar tax rates to their remaining income. 
It seems to me that this furnishes the 
most practicable approach to reaching 
the substantial revenues which have 
hitherto gone untaxed without jeop- 
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ardizing the continued existence and 
prosperity of these forms of business 
organization. 

The provisions of the bill dealing with 
the treatment of gains from the sale of 
depreciable property represents, in my 
opinion, a major step toward closing an 
important loophole in our tax laws. Un- 
der the present law, a taxpayer can de- 
duct a depreciation allowance from his 
ordinary income and then, if he sells the 
property, enjoy the much lower capital 
gains rate of tax on the difference be- 
tween its depreciated value and the sale 
cost. It is especially true under the lib- 
eralized depreciation provisions of the 
law, which allow a substantially greater 
depreciation rate in the early years, 
that this provides a tax incentive to the 
acquisition of assets for purely specula- 
tive reasons. 

The administration recommended that 
the entire gain from the depreciation al- 
lowance on property, both real and per- 
sonal, be treated as ordinary income and 
denied the lower capital gains rate. The 
committee has recommended extension 
of this treatment to personal property 
only. While I would not agree complete- 
ly with the administration position, I do 
feel the benefits of liberalized deprecia- 
tion, beyond the straight-line method, 
should not be given a double-barreled 
character by allowing capital gains 
treatment on their value at the time of 
sale of an asset. I feel most strongly 
that this incentive to speculative pur- 
chase and sale transactions in real as 
well as personal property should be elim- 
inated, and I hope that the other body 
will give consideration to such a further 
tightening of this aspect of our tax laws. 

The committee has made some prog- 
ress in the area of tax treatment of en- 
tertainment expenses. Most Americans 
are shocked at the idea of tax-free 
yachts, fishing camps, and so forth, and 
all of us would welcome the opportunity 
of making a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween reasonable and unreasonable ex- 
penses in the operation of a business. 
Unfortunately, the distinction is not easy 
tomake. There is, no doubt, some justi- 
fication for saying that a lot of insurance 
is sold on the golf course and that a 
number of contracts are signed at the 
nightclub table or hunting lodge, but it 
is evident also that there is wide latitude 
here for purely personal, or at least non- 
business, entertainment. 

In addition, it must be recognized, if 
we are to be realistic, that major changes 
in this aspect of our tax law may well 
have substantial effects on certain sec- 
tors of the economy. Our committee 
has not gone as far as many of us feel 
it should but we have eliminated the old 
Cohan rule under which travel and en- 
tertainment expenses could be deducted 
on an unsupported and estimated basis— 
a rule which furnished an incentive to 
overestimation of such expenses, I might 
add—and this bill would require the sub- 
stantiation of all such expenses claimed 
and limit their deductibility to the ex- 
tent to which they can be shown to be 
business related. I support this section 
of the bill as another step in the right 
direction but suggest that the treatment 
of entertainment. expenses is an area 
that needs continuing study. 
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Finally, I want to comment briefly on 
the action of the committee relative to 
the deductibility of legislative expenses 
incurred by businesses and their associa- 
tions. As my colleagues on the commit- 
tee know, I do not feel that this section 
has any place in this bill and I opposed 
its inclusion. I recognize the argu- 
ment that lobbying, if I may use that 
term in the nonderogatory sense, is a 
basic right of American citizens and that 
legislative matters are of direct concern 
to the conduct of a business. At the 
same time, there is some question in my 
mind as to whether or not legislative ex- 
penses should be in effect subsidized by 
all American taxpayers, many of whom 
have no legislative representative of their 
own and no direct stake in the activities 
of particular lobbyists. 

The bill allows the deduction of legis- 
lative expenses for appearances, mate- 
rials, and communications with legisla- 
tive bodies at all levels of government, 
but specifically excludes advertising, ex- 
penses relating to political campaigns 
and expenses to influence public opinion 
or voting. The importance of these 
exclusions should be emphasized. Never- 
theless, this provision for legislative ex- 
penses, as well as the one for entertain- 
ment expenses, needs, in my opinion, 
continuing study by the Ways and Means 
Committee and by the Congress. 

In summation then, Mr. Chairman, 
the bill before us represents the consid- 
ered judgment of a majority of our com- 
mittee. It is based on long and careful 
consideration of the various arguments 
and counterarguments presented to us 
and while it is possible that none of us 
is in complete agreement with every spe- 
cific provision, it is in my opinion a 
major step forward in an area of basic 
importance. Because I believe that the 
balance of the bill is definitely on the 
side of progress in this difficult area and 
does represent the most practicable 
measure which could be worked out by 
our committee, I urge my colleagues to 
vote for its passage. 

MEMORANDUM: THE CASE AGAINST INCLUSION 
OF REGULATED UTILITIES UNDER THE INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT 

1. UTILITIES’ INVESTMENT NEEDS ARE DETER- 

MINED BY PUBLIC DEMAND 

The public utilities are regulated monopoly 
industries which are legally obligated to 
serve public needs and which construct their 
facilities on a demand basis to meet public 
requirements. Studies of investment in 
both the telephone and electric power indus- 
tries conclude that the relationship between 
present demand and capacity is the primary 
determinant of investment, Investment in 
utilities does not occur spontaneously to 
create new demand but is determined by 
demand. 

2. UTILITIES ARE REGULATED MONOPOLIES WITH 

GUARANTEED RATES OF RETURN AFTER TAX 

In return for their authorization to oper- 

ate as regulated service corporations, they 


See Avram Kisslegoff and Franco Modigli- 
ani: “Private investment in the electric 
power industry and the acceleration prin- 
ciple,” Review of Economics and Statistics 
39 (1957), pp. 363-379, and Paul G. Clark, 
“The telephone industry: A study in private 
investment,” in Wassily Leontieff, Studies in 
the Structure of the American Economy (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953), pp. 
243-94. 
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are assured consumer rate charges which will 
cover their costs of operation, including 
Federal income taxes, plus a just and reason- 
able rate of return on investment. This rate 
of return is set so as to attract the capital 
needed to serve the public convenience and 
necessity. The rate of return presently 
available to utilities, when adjusted for the 
lack of risk on that investment, equals or 
exceeds the rate of return in other industries 
that will obtain after credit has been 
granted. Furthermore, the rate of return is 
gaged to enable the utility to obtain ade- 
quate capital at whatever cost is required. 
(See exhibit 1.) 

Because the corporate income tax is treated 
as a cost of operation, the utilities and their 
investors do not bear the burden of the tax. 
They are therefore not subject to the disin- 
centive effects which the tax may have on 
investment decisions of other industries not 
sheltered by regulated monopoly conditions. 
In addition, the risk of investment in the 
utility field is less than in industry generally, 
The utilities have no difficulty raising capital 
needed for expansion. 


3. UTILITIES WILL NOT RAISE INVESTMENT 
SIGNIFICANTLY IN RESPONSE TO THE CREDIT 


With a captive monopoly market, guaran- 
teed rates of return, ready access to capital 
funds, and need for new investment deter- 
mined largely by secularly increasing con- 
sumer demand, public utilities are not likely 
to respond in the same manner as other in- 
dustrial corporations operating in competi- 
tive markets to tax incentives such as the 
investment credit. 

Unlike manufacturers who can stimulate 
new markets by developing new products, the 
gas and electric utilities offer a commodity 
that has changed imperceptibly over the past 
half century. Their need for new investment 
is a need for satisfying growing consumer 
needs that they are legally required to meet 
and that they can readily project for the 
years ahead. 


4. EXPERIENCE WITH AMORTIZATION PROGRAM 
IN REGULATED INDUSTRIES WAS UNSATISFAC<- 
TORY 


The unsatisfactory results of attempts to 
stimulate public utility investment are ex- 
emplified by the recent experience with ac- 
celerated amortization in the electric utility 
field. This experience was critically reviewed 
by the Congress when it restricted the fur- 
ther issuance of amortization certificates 
in 1957. Chairman Brno, of the Senate Fin- 
ance Committee, in commenting on the mat- 
ter in 1957, stated that he regarded such 
rapid tax writeoffs for utilities as without 
any justification whatever because utilities 
are guaranteed profits? 

The report of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee made by its Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly concerning the expe- 
rience of regulated industries under rapid 
amortization stated: 

“Grave consequences have followed the 
enormous grants of tax amortization to op- 
erating utilities in the electric power field. 
Consumers have fared badly, for the Federal 
Power Commission rules that lower rates 
were not the purpose of the tax amortization 
statute, and the courts have sustained the 
FPC. As a result of the hearings, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission surveyed operating 
utilities and it was established that to an 
unsuspected extent, tax-free dividends were 
being paid. Public power witnesses com- 
plained of predatory practices by utilities en- 
joying the lower net taxable income coming 
from high-depreciation charges, and the sub- 
committee obtained a listing of all acquist- 


S. Senate, Committee on Finance, 
“Rapid Amortization of Emergency Facili- 
ties,” before the Committee on 
Finance, 85th Cong., Ist sess. on S. 1795, 
May 7 and 9, 1957, p. 9. 
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tions made by utilities subsequent to ob- 
taining amortization.”* (See also exhibit 2.) 


5. INVESTMENT CREDIT WOULD COMPLICATE RATE 
REGULATION AND TEND TO BE PASSED ON TO 
CONSUMERS 


The extension of the investment credit to 
the utilities would tend to bring heavy pres- 
sure on the various regulatory commissions 
to pass the benefit on to consumers in the 
form of lower rates. Assuming such a pass- 
through, there would be little, if any, in- 
centive effect to utility investment. While 
some of the pass-through would serve to re- 
duce costs slightly for industrial users, much 
of the benefits would affect residential con- 
sumption. 

There is, however, serious doubt as to how 
the investment credit might be treated by 
the various regulatory agencies. While exist- 
ing law would appear generally to call for 
the flow-through approach, it is possible 
that the credit might lead to pressures for 
some type of tax-normalization approach 
which would permit the utilities to retain 
the credit in addition to their fair rate of 
return on investment. In any event, the 
credit would gravely complicate the regula- 
tory process and become a continuing source 
of controversy and litigation. 

In view of the conflicting pressures on the 
regulatory agencies, the treatment of the 
credit would probably not be uniform in all 
jurisdictions. Moreover, before the issues 
were resolved there would be a period of un- 
certainty and confusion which would not be 
favorable for investment or the orderly op- 
eration of the utilities. Granting the credit 
to utilities would introduce discriminatory 
treatment of different firms, as regulatory 
agencies respond with different procedures 
for passing the credit through to consumers. 

Special difficulties would be involved in 
applying the flow-through principle to the 
credit because, unlike general tax reduction, 
the credit would vary from year to year with 
the capital expenditures of the utility cor- 
poration. This variance in the tax reduction 
from year to year would make it extremely 
difficult for the regulatory authority to de- 
termine the proper rate adjustments. Sub- 
stantial tax credits would be likely to go 
neither to lower rates nor to additional in- 
vestment, but into dividends to shareholders. 
The resulting erratic distribution of the 
credit in the regulated area and the nu- 
merous disputes it would engender would not 
serve the best interests of either the utili- 
tles industry or the Nation in the long run. 


6, INSIGNIFICANT EFFECT OF THE CREDIT ON 
CONSUMER DEMAND 


Some utilities have contended that if the 
credit were passed on so as to lower the cost 
of service to consumers, this would increase 
demand and therefore provide a basis for 
additional investments in production fa- 
cilities. 

Estimates of the possible effect of passing 
on the entire amount of the benefit of a 
4-percent credit in the form of lower utility 
rates suggest an average reduction of cost 
to electricity consumers of about 1½ per- 
cent.“ For the average residential customer 
whose electric bill was about $7.25 a month 
in 1959, the resulting reduction would 
amount to about 9 cents a month. Simi- 


*U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
“Rapid Amortization in Regulated Indus- 
tries,” 85th Cong., 2d sess., S. Rept. No. 1380, 
Mar. 12, 1958, p. 67. 

»The 1%-percent figure is based on an 
estimate of $118 million credit which the 
electric power utilities would have received 
on their 1959 eligible investment in relation 
to $9.5 billion of operating revenues, With 
the smaller 3-percent credit figure this re- 
duction for residential consumers would, of 
course, be smaller. 
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larly, for industrial and commercial cus- 
tomers. whose average electric bill in 1959 
was $880 a year or about $73 a month, the 
adjustment would be about 92 cents a 
month. 

These reductions are so small as to be 
an t stimulus to the consumer 
in changing his use of electricity, even if the 
demand were reasonably elastic. While re- 
liable estimates are not available on the 
elasticity or responsiveness of demand for 
electric power to price changes, there is 
reason to believe that it has a relatively low 
degree of elasticity." 


7. HIGH LEVELS OF EXCESS CAPACITY NOW 
EXIST IN THE ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY 
The high levels of excess capacity which 

now exist in the case of the electric utilities 

suggest that the investment credit would 
not be effective and is not needed in this 
area. 

The data on the growth of excess reserves 
of kilowatts stated as a percentage of De- 
cember peak loads indicates that in the 
postwar period reserve capacity over the 
peak load reached a level of 19.3 percent in 
1954, declined to 17.3 percent in 1956, but 
rose since then to a high of 28.6 
percent for 1960." (See exhibit 3.) 

The 1956 report of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation on the 5-year 
amortization program indicated that the 
Office of Defense Mobilization operated on 
the assumption that an excess capacity re- 
serve in the neighborhood of 24 percent 
would be required for full mobilization in 
1955, which is well above the actual reserves 
maintained during the Korean war. When 
reserve capacity reached 20 percent, the goal 
was closed, presumably because this level 
was deemed adequate.’ 


8. THE INVESTMENT CREDIT IS ESPECIALLY INAP- 
PROPRIATE FOR GAS PIPELINES 


The natural gas pipeline industry has ex- 
panded at a very rapid rate without the 
investment credit. As of the end of 1960, the 
index of plant investment was around 350, as 
compared to 100 at the end of 1950. 

So far as we know, no desirable expansion 
or modernization has been prevented by lack 
of readily available funds. 

There is serious question whether it would 
be in the public interest to encourage any 
increased rate of expansion in view of the 
depletable nature of gas. The Federal Power 
Commission’s latest annual reports show 
that, according to estimates by the American 
Gas Association, the gas reserve life index 
for the country has declined from 22.1 years 
at the end of 1958 to 21.1 years at the end of 
1959 and 20.1 years at the end of 1960.“ Ex- 
pansion of interstate natural gas pipelines 


Although no estimates of the response of 
consumer demand to changes in electric 
prices are available, economic studies have 
demonstrated an extremely low change in 
demand in response to the price of heating 
fuels. For each 1-percent decrease in price, 
less than three-tenths of 1 percent increase 
in revenue can be anticipated. (See A. M. 
Strout “Weather and the Demand for Space 
Heat,” Review of Economics and Statistics 
43 (May 1961) pp. 185-192.) Though some- 
what greater substitution among fuels can 
be anticipated in the long run, competition 
between fuels is effectively limited by the 
high costs of conversion and one can expect 
little response from the consumer to a re- 
duction in prices. 

6 Data from June 1961 issue of FPC Elec- 
tric Power Statistics.” 

7U.S. Congress, Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, “A Report on 
5-Year Amortization of Emergency Defense 
Pacilities Under Sec. 168 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954,” December 1956, p. 25. 

*40th annual report, p. 62; 41st annual 
report, p. 64. 
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can be effectuated only with a certificate of 


convenience and necessity issued by the FPC. 


The Commission requires an affirmative 
showing of the adequacy of reserves before 
any such certificate will be granted. Certi- 
fication procedures are designed to assure 
orderly growth in the industry, and will limit 
the extent to which the investment credit 
can stimulate growth. 


9. THE INVESTMENT CREDIT IS A SELECTIVE 
STIMULUS TO INVESTMENT 


The investment credit has been carefully 
designed to provide the maximum stimulus 
to investment in those areas of the economy 
that compete with foreign producers for 
markets here and abroad and in those areas 
of the economy where stagnant economic 
conditions have caused business to fall be- 
hind in its modernization of equipment. 

The investment credit specifically excludes 
buildings and residential construction, as 
investment in those areas contribute little 
to modernization of the Nation’s industrial 
productivity. Excluding utilities is but an- 
other way in which the impact of the credit 
is focused on investment that will best 
strengthen our industrial efficiency. 


10. THE CREDIT IS NOT DISCRIMINATORY TO 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The credit is not discriminatory to the 
public utility industry. The legally intended 
incidence of the income tax paid by the pub- 
lic utilities is on their consumers. Con- 
sistent with this principle, the benefits 
would be passed on to consumers and the 
utilities would have no net gain from re- 
ceiving the credit. 


11. PURPOSE OF STRENGTHENING INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITIVE POSITION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
IS PRIMARILY APPLICABLE TO BUSINESSES 
OTHER THAN PUBLIC UTILITIES ' 


The credit is primarily intended to aid 
manufacturing and other industries in mod- 
ernizing, eliminating obsolete equipment, 
and strengthening their competitive posi- 
tion, with reference to foreign competition. 
These goals are largely inapplicable to utili- 
ties which have for the most part a domestic 
market and only indirectly are concerned 
with problems of foreign competition. The 
need for the credit is clearly greatest in 
the case of manufacturing and other busi- 
nesses which need to keep abreast of for- 
eign competition now receiving special in- 
vestment tax incentives. 

12. INDUSTRIALS WOULD NOT CONSTRUCT THEIR 

OWN UTILITY FACILITIES TO OBTAIN ADVAN- 

TAGE OF THE CREDIT 


The proportion of the total electric power 
generated by industrial firms has declined 
steadily since the late 1930's. (See exhibit 
4.) This suggests that the utility industry 
has been able to make increasing use of 
economies of scale in large generating plants. 
Increasing size of generating installations 
makes it uneconomic for most manufac- 
turers to generate their own power. As the 
initial investment has an expected life of 
about 40 years, and most industrial plants 
would have a highly variable need for power 
over that period, it is highly unlikely that 
a shift to self-generating power by indus- 
trial corporations would be stimulated by 
the credit. In fact the current trend would 
appear to be in the opposite direction. Many 
companies now lease production machinery, 
vehicles, and special equipment, 
as buildings, in order to minimize the capi- 
tal investment required and permit flexible 
changes in the product line, method of pro- 
duction, and location. 


o Profitability calculations indicate that 
the value of the credit is less on 40-year as- 
sets than on assets with a shorter life. 
Hence there is less incentive to the indus- 
trial producer here than in an investment 
in production machinery and equipment 
with a life of 15 years. 
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13. IMPACT OF THE CREDIT ON SMALL UTILITIES 


It has been contended that the investment 
credit would be a boon to small utilities 
that do not have ready access to the capital 
market and have a low rate of return. With 
the exception of a few firms that account 
for a very small part of the market, there 
does not appear to be any support for the 
contention that rates of return are lower 
in small utilities. Furthermore, about four- 
fifths of the investment in utilities is con- 
centrated in firms with over a quarter of 
a billion dollars in total assets that have 
ready access to the capital market and a 
rate of return that appears comparable to 
manufacturing when it is discounted for the 
lack of risk in utilities and the greater ratio 
of debt to equity financing. (See exhibit 5.) 


14. CONCLUSION 


The available evidence indicates that the 
credit would not achieve its intended incen- 
tive to investment in the case of the regu- 
lated monopoly industries. The application 
of the credit would be inappropriate in the 
case of corporations enjoying sheltered mar- 
kets and guaranteed rates of return which 
in effect insulate them from the corporate 
income tax. Exclusion of utilities from the 
credit will not impair their right to realistic 
depreciation revision which may be found 
appropriate in the light of Treasury depreci- 
ation studies. Extension of the credit to 
utilities on the other hand would cost dis- 
proportionate amounts of revenue. As rec- 

by im t sectors of the utility 
industry itself, the credit might be prejudi- 
cial to the best interests of the utilities in 
the long run. 
Exuisir 1 

State court opinions favoring passthrough 
of tax incentive benefits. In holding that 
utilities should be required to pass on to 
their ratepayers the benefits of liberalized 

tion under section 167 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court said (City of Pittsburgh v. Pennsyl- 
vania P.U.C., 182 Pa. Superior Ct. 551, 128 A. 
2d 372, 382-383) : 

“Counsel asserts that, since utilities are 
an important segment of the national 
economy, they must likewise benefit. The 
weakness in this assertion is in failing to 
recognize the distinct nature of a utility as 
a regulated quasi-monopoly. As such it 
may obtain funds for modernization and 
expansion at the current reasonable cost, 
and it is allowed to pass this cost on to its 
customers in an annua! depreciation allow- 
ance and its annual allowable net return as 
well. In fixing the rate of return the com- 
mission takes ce of the cost of capi- 
tal to the utility. It appears therefore that 
this general desire of Congress to provide 
working capital and funds for moderniza- 
tion and expansion is, and has been for 
many years, adequately met for public 
utilities through rate —. 

Similarly, the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
said (City of Alton v. Commerce Commission, 
19 Ill. 2d 76, 165 N.E. 2d 513, 520-521): 

“Under the policy of this State, utilities 
are allowed a rate of return calculated to 
attract the capital required for necessary 
expansion. * * * Since in this respect utili- 
ties differ from other tions, the pur- 
pose of section 167 would not be thwarted 
nor would discrimination be introduced into 
the Federal tax law by requiring utilities to 
pass the savings of accelerated depreciation 
on to their customers. * * * utilities are at 
least partial monopolies, and no competition 
exists to induce them to pass savings on to 
the public.” e 

ExHIBIT 2 
HISTORICAL PRECEDENT OF ACCELERATED 
AMORTIZATION 

The FPPC, in une with perhaps the ma- 

jority of other regulatory bodies passing on 
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the issue, permitted utilities to normalize 
income taxes paid with the benefit of ac- 
celerated amortization under section 168 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. (The FPC and 
many State commissions have adopted the 
same procedure with respect to liberalized 
depreciation under sec, 167). Utilities there- 
by accumulated very substantial reserves. 
Yet the fact is, as set forth at some length 
in a report of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, that accelerated amortization had no 
real tendency to encourage construction of 
emergency facilities. 

For example, the subcommittee said: 

“Under the policies then (i.e., April 1955) 
in force, no clear relation to defense needs 
was required for approval of certificates for 
electric power generation as they were 
granted on the basis of total demand, includ- 
ing civilian as well as military needs. The 
lack of incentive was indicated by the fact 
that in the few instances where proposed 
facilities were held ineligible—because of 
location in target areas—the utility compa- 
nies constructed them despite the rejection.” 

The subcommittee further said: 

“Of the applications considered by the 
De ent of the Interior and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, approval was given 
to facilities scheduled to bring in 13,013,450 
kilowatts. Applications which were denied 
because of their target area location totaled 
5,298,000. All of the projects so denied still 
are scheduled for completion in 1958, despite 
the withholding of the tax-amortization in- 
ducement.” 

Exuzerr 3—System capacity and peak loads, 

1940-60 [U.S. totals for major systems in 

kilowatts] 


Indicated 
reserves 
Dependable (excess of 
End of year (adverse December | dependable 
water year) | peak loads over 
cem 
peak load 
as percent 
of peak) 
34, 408, 484 27, 948, O71 23.1 
37, 358, 709 31, 581, 206 18.3 
39, 665, 335 32, 942, 464 20.4 
42, 416, 767 37, 060, 061 14.5 
43, 760, 322 37, 858, 847 15.6 
45, 373, 031 37, 868, 925 19.8 
45, 701, 894 43, 173, 808 5.9 
48, 146, 326 47, 554, 587 1.2 
52, 689, 808 51, 611, 873 21 
59, 285, 449 54, 238, 069 9.3 
65, 574, 230 61, 719, 096 6.2 
72, 687, 954 67, 869, 836 7.1 
80, 035, 407 73, 055, 403 9.6 
89, 802, 220 78, 592, 567 14.3 
102, 055, 254 85, 580, 848 19.3 
114, 512, 107 98, 291, 077 16. 5 
„453, 230 102, 723, 432 17.3 
325, 252 |. 107, 388, 343 19.5 
141, 827, 422 | 113, 679, 341 2.8 
154, 587,818 | 121, 561, 168 27.1 
165, 536, 249 | 128, 713, 483 28.6 


Source: June 1961 issue of FPO “Electric Power Sta- 
tistics.” 
Exursrr 4—Generating capacity, privately 
owned electric utilities and industrial es- 
tablishments 1939-60 


[In thousands of kilowatts] 


Industrial 
Privately| establishments 
owned 


Com- 
Year bined 
capacity 
1930.........-| 44, 483 33, 908 10, 575 24 
MR 2 433 34, 308 11,035 24 
47, 631 36, 041 11, 590 2⁴ 
„620 37, 442 12, 184 2⁵ 
51,717 39. 128 12. 589 2⁴ 
52, 61 39, 733 12, 877 24 
53, 40, 307 12,757 24 
53, 104 40, 355 12,749 2⁴ 
54. 816 41, 987 12, 829 23 
58, 45, 381 13, 055 22 
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Exnutstr 4—Generating capacity, privately 
owned electric utilities and industrial es- 
tablishments 1939-60—Continued 


Un thousands of kilowatts] 


50, 484 13, 470 21 
55, 175 931 
60, 192 14, 352 19 
64, 349 16, 086 19 
71, 201 852 18 
79. 127 16, 286 17 
86, 887 16, 424 16 
91, 145 16, 645 15 
97,376 17,098 15 
108, 202 18, 054 14 
118, 999 17, 511 18 
128, 000 17,793 12 
Source: FPO, 
EXHIBIT 5 


IMPACT OF THE INVESTMENT CREDIT ON SMALL 
Urinriry COMPANIES 


The attached tables present the invest- 
ment in utility companies, their rate of re- 
turn, and the percent of total investment 
held by companies, by size of total assets. 
For purposes of comparison a similar table 
has been prepared for all manufacturing 
corporations. The tables indicate: 

(1) Investment is heavily concentrated in 
utility companies with more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars of assets. (See table 1.) 
Firms of that size have ready access to the 
capital market and can attract equity or 
debt capital on favorable terms. 

(2) The rate of return as reported by util- 
ities of different sizes does not appear to vary 
systematically (see table 2), while the rate 
of return increases with the size of the firm. 
(See tables 2 and 3.) Thus while there may 
be some justification in special aid to small 
manufacturing corporations to help them 
raise their return, no such aid to the util- 
ities would appear necessary or desirable. 

The rate of return as reported by the tele- 
phone industry appears higher than that re- 
ported by the gas and electric utilities but 
this is partially the result of the fact that 30 
percent of the investment in gas and electric 
utilities is being depreciated under acceler- 
ated methods while only 1 percent of the 
investment in telephone and telegraph is 
being depreciated under these methods. 
When the guaranteed nature of utility in- 
come and their generally high ratio of debt 
to equity capital is considered, utility rates 
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of return are roughly comparable to the re- 
turn in manuf; Ratlos of bonds 
with maturity of one or more years to total 
capital account are about 16 percent for 
manufacturing, 35 percent for communica- 
tions, and 52 percent for gas and electric 
companies. If equity financing requires a 
yield approximately 1½ to 2 times that re- 
quired for bonds, the difference in capital 
structure alone would account for the ob- 
served differences in rate of return. 


COMMENTS RELATED TO THE EXCLUSION OF THE 
UTILITIES UNDER THE INVESTMENT CREDIT 


It has been argued that the credit will aid 
small utility companies that have diffi- 
culty financing new investment projects by 
issues of stock and bonds in the capital mar- 
ket. Clearly such companies are an infini- 
tesimal portion of the industry. If future 
investment is roughly proportional to the 
present investment in utility companies 
corporations with assets in excess of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars will receive four-fifths 
of the $325 million investment credit that 
will be granted by the pending tax bill. 

If it is desired to achieve a compromise, 
and accord the small utilities some credit, 
much of the revenue cost of granting a credit 
could be removed by coupling the credit with 
restrictions as to the size of the company 
which could enjoy the benefit. 


TaBLE 1.—Investment in electric, gas, and 
telephone utilities by size of firm, 1958-59 
[Percent of total investment] 


Under 8100, 000 
han 


Total percent 

Total amount (in 
billions of dol- 
Jars; 


$40.8 


1 Excluding natural gas production. 
Less than 0.05 percent. 


Taste 2.—Rate of return and investment in public utilities as measured by the ratio of net 
profits after taxes to total assets less accumulated depreciation and amortization by size of 


corporation ! (tax year: 1958-59) 


Total assets of corporation 


Gas uction 
and distribution? 


Electric companies 
and systems 


5.3 5.2 0.9 3.0 
29 37.8 1.7 13.9 
2.9 15.9 -2 4.2 
2.1 65.6 4.0 6.9 
4.9 86.7 5.3 1.0 
4.1 171.2 3.7 4.5 
3.6 451.3 3.0 3.1 
4.0 633. 4 3.7 3.8 
3.6 816. 2 3.0 3.3 
8.8 | 2,424.7 1.7 2.8 
5.7 | 9,798.7 21 28 
5.5 | 14, 506.7 2.3 2.8 


! Rate of return is the ratio of net profit after tax to total assets. 


2 Excluding natural gas production. 


Investment is the total assets of the company. 


Nore.—The rate of return estimates are based on net income for tax purposes related to net total assets. These 
rates will be much smaller than book net income related to equity. 


1962 


TaBLe 3.—Investment and rate of 
manufacturing as measured 
of net profits after tates to 
less accumulated 
tization (tax year: 1958-59) 


Under 328.000 
$25,000 under 850,000 


1 Measured by the ratio of net income after taxes to 
accumulated de 


total assets less preciation and amortiza- 


tion. 
2 Losses reported in 1958-59. 


Norx.— The rate of return estimates are based on net 
income for tax purposes related to net total assets, 
‘These rates will be much smaller than book net income 
related to equity. 


EXHIBIT 6 


STATEMENTS CONCERNING UTILITY Tax BENE- 
vrrs BASED ON INVESTMENT 8 


1. John P. Madigan, the Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn., in a speech at 
National Conference of Electric and Gas 
Utility Accountants, Chicago, II., April 20, 
1959, concerning liberalized depreciation 
(sec. 167): 

“In general, the main purpose was to en- 
courage industry to modernize its machinery 
and equipment. In our industry, however, 
to be realistic, accelerated depreciation does 
not stimulate to any great extent the re- 
placement of obsolete equipment. Does any- 
one seriously contend that our plant would 
not haye been expanded as fully or as rapidly, 
or that our maintenance program, involving 
replacements of units of property, would 
have been curtailed if it were not for accel- 
erated depreciation? Perhaps it achieved all 
these things for other taxpayers, but cer- 
tainly not for us. What was achieved was, 
in effect, nothing more than a reduction in 
tax equivalent to the lowering of the present 
corporation rate of 52 percent, and, if in- 
come taxes had actually been reduced in 
such manner, would anyone argue that we 
ought to be allowed to retain the savings 
over and above the fair and normal rate of 
return?” * 

2. Federal Power Commission, in its 1956 
decision in the Amere Gas case, in which it 
ruled that utilities should receive the bene- 
fits of the tax savings under rapid deprecia- 
tion, said: “The extraordinary ability and 
willingness to attract capital and construct 
new facilities causes us to question whether 
the incentive provided by section 167 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is necessary or de- 
sirable for this industry or will, in the long 
run, be as beneficial to the public interest.” 
(While this decision related to the gas in- 
dustry, the FPC statement is even more ap- 
plicable to the electric industry.) 

3. Value Line Investment Survey, in a 
press release of February 26, 1962, said: “In 
the past, investor-owned electric utilities 
(which account for more than 75 percent of 
the industry) have had to sell new securities 
to raise 67 percent of their new construction 
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budgets. But, the Value Line Survey points 
out, a rising cash flow from depreciation 
and tax savings from accelerated deprecia- 
tion has recently reduced the need for new 
capital to about 50 percent of construction 
outlays. The proposed tax credit for new 
investment in equipment, if enacted, would 
further bolster internal cash generation.” 

4. William R. Connole, former FPC Com- 
missioner, in a dissent in the Amere Gas 
case in 1956, said utilities “not only have 
the privilege and the incentive to expand, 
but indeed have a clear-cut, universally 
recognized and inescapable obligation to do 
so. * * * And it would be a vain act indeed 
were the Congress to enact a statute which 
would purport to cure a nonexistent prob- 
lem or to provide encouragement where none 
is needed, indeed where none can be in- 
ferred without impugning the willingness of 
utilities themselves to conform to their ex- 
isting obligations and the ability of the reg- 
ulatory community to meet its statutory and 
constitutional mandate.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. ScHNEEBELT]. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Chairman, 
before proceeding with any comment on 
any part of this tax bill, I want first to 
congratulate our committee chairman 
for the tremendously effective job he has 
accomplished in bringing the bill to the 
House floor in the form that it now as- 
sumes. I have marveled at his single- 
mindedness and tenacity of purpose and 
his ever-pervading drive and forcefulness 
in bringing about this legislation. His 
logic and concentration is so important 
in the committee’s work, and he brought 
out the bill in a most expeditious man- 
ner considering the diversified thought 
required by the complexities of the many 
problems. His patience and tolerance 
toward committee neophytes such as my- 
self is the mark of an understanding 
gentleman. I thank him for his cooper- 
ative attitude. 

There is much in the bill which com- 
mends itself to your favorable consider- 
ation, approval, and action, but, as may 
be in a bill with so many facets 
and avenues of approach, there are 
bound to be several areas which lend 
themselves to legitimate and honest dis- 
pute. 

I rise to speak of my opposition to that 
portion of the bill which concerns itself 
with the withholding of 20 percent of the 
income arising from dividends and in- 
terest. 

First of all, the method proposed is in- 
exact, inaccurate, and unnecessary. It is 
neither workable nor practical. Its op- 
erational and clerical problems posed to 
banks and corporations are immense. It 
proposes to cover people who are in the 
zero to 91-percent bracket by a constant 
20-percent blanket deduction. In this 
respect it is different than wage with- 
holding inasmuch as wage withholding 
closely parallels the bracket in which the 
wage earner finds himself. However, the 
withholding rate will tax many people 
who are not subject to tax in the first 
instance and will be an inadequate rate 
for many others who are above the 20- 
percent bracket. This inexact approach 
will cause much turmoil and paperwork 
between the individuals and the Internal 
Revenue Service with its resultant con- 
fusion. 
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Secondly, the proposal would rob tax- 
exempt institutions such as hospitals, 
colleges, as well as pension funds of 3 
to 4 months’ usage of 20 percent of 
this large part of their income. These 
institutions invest their endowment 
funds in dividend-paying securities and 
20 percent of these funds would be tied 
up for 3 or 4 months by the with- 
holding system. Being deprived of this 
income, these tax-exempt institutions 
would have to go out to borrow money 
to provide the additional working capital 
needed for their operations. 

Since we are opposed to withholding, 
do we then condone this leakage in 
Federal tax revenue? Do we recommend 
that we should tolerate this tax loss in 
the hopes that the situation will clear 
up on its own? Definitely not. We 
deplore this loss, much of which can be 
attributed to oversight and thoughtless- 
ness. 

What then do we have to offer instead 
of withholding? 

First, more effective education of the 
public by dividend-paying corporations 
and the banks and savings institutions as 
well as the Internal Revenue Service 
relative to the responsibility of the tax- 
payers in this area. Further, a reminder 
by the Revenue Service that new elec- 
tronic machinery will catch up with 
them and this action will bring very 
effective results. The reminders to the 
taxpayers of the effective use of auto- 
mation are already bringing some con- 
science-stricken taxpayers to the point 
of voluntarily paying back taxes because 
they are afraid of being caught by auto- 
mation. Last January, voluntary pay- 
ments which will yield a total of about 
$600,000 were reported and Internal 
Revenue Commissioner Caplin states 
that the gradual shifting to automation 
data processing equipment to check re- 
turns has produced payments from tax- 
payers who believe that they may now 
be caught. 

The second approach instead of with- 
holding is through the scientific and ac- 
curate use of electronic processing ma- 
chinery known as ADP—for automatic 
data processing. By feeding it the in- 
formation provided by dividend and in- 
terest-paying institutions, each tax- 
payer’s income is definitely cataloged 
by the push of a button. There should 
be no haphazard, arbitrary approach 
such as withholding offers when we have 
this new modern-day method of the 
ADP machinery. The United States 
prides itself upon its scientific advances 
and technological know-how, so why 
cannot we put it into effective work in 
this area where it will do so well? 

This year the national processing cen- 
ter at Martinsburg, W. Va., will be fully 
in use as will the ADP machinery at the 
first of nine internal revenue district 
centers at Atlanta, Ga. Next year, 
Philadelphia will be fully implemented 
and by 1966, all nine districts will have 
complete facilities for this project. In- 
come-producing institutions will be 
feeding these machines with total in- 
formation relative to taxpayers. It is 
interesting to note that banks that re- 
port 29 percent of all the savings deposits 
in the country voted 2 to 1 that they 
would prefer sending to the Revenue 
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Service information on all interest pay- 
ments over $10 a year rather than to sub- 
mit to withholding provisions. This cut- 
off point of $10 would account for more 
than 95 percent of all interest revenue in 
the United States. 

Not only are the payers interested in 
this approach to control of taxable in- 
come, but so also are the 15 million 
people who own stock and the more than 
double that number who receive interest 
payments. The more than 40 to 50 mil- 
lion taxpayers who receive interest and 
dividend income are concerned about the 
proper approach to this problem, and I 
am sure that your constituent mail re- 
flects this interest in this portion of the 
bill. 

In the interest of testing the good in- 
tentions and good faith of the Treasury 
Department, an amendment was intro- 
duced in committee terminating with- 
holding at the end of 1966, at which 
time ADP would be fully in effect. After 
a trial period of 3 or 4 years of withhold- 
ing, a time of appraisal seemed appro- 
priate, at the time ADP was fully im- 
plemented throughout the country, and 
a gage of its value could be reviewed. 
This amendment was turned down flat 
since the Treasury Department has no 
intentions of giving up this highly 
unsatisfactory withholding approach. 
They want to keep their hand in the 
taxpayers’ pockets and grab this money, 
much of which does not belong to them 
in the first place. 

It is recommended therefore that seri- 
ous consideration be given to the denial 
of this haphazard system of withhold- 
ing with its accompanying exemptions 
certificates, refunds, claims, and counter- 
claims in favor of more scientific ap- 
proach of ADP recommended by com- 
monsense and by the 40 to 50 million 
taxpayers concerned. With the millions 
of dollars invested in ADP equipment, 
we certainly have no defense in denying 
its full and proper use in this field. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that you 
vote in favor of a recommittal motion 
containing the recommendation that the 
withholding feature of this bill be elimi- 
nated, and that we proceed with full use 
of further education, Internal Revenue 
Service warnings and the scientific fea- 
tures of ADP. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to one phase of the Revenue Act 
of 1962, otherwise known as H.R. 10650, 
the omnibus tax bill, that is certainly 
discriminatory as it applies to some pub- 
lic utilities. - 

Section 2 of this act states substan- 
tially that in the case of public utilities— 
such as electric power companies, tele- 
phone companies, water companies, and 
local gas distribution companies—the 
investment credit available is to be only 
at the rate of 3 percent instead of the 7 
percent available to certain other 
concerns. This is certainly an un- 
conscionable position to adopt and 
highly discriminates against an impor- 
tant segment of our free enterprise 
system. 
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The President stated in his Economic 
Report: 

We must scrutinize our tax system care- 
fully to insure that its provisions contribute 
to the broad goals of full employment, 
growth, and equity. 


Unquestionably such discrimination 
does not contribute to full employment 
and certainly there is nothing equitable 
about it. 

The President further stated that the 
tax credit would stimulate investment 
in capacity expansion and moderniza- 
tion, and contribute to growth of our 
productivity and output. To deny these 
public utilities the same opportunity as 
other domestic concerns is to stifle the 
expansion and growth productivity in 
that particular field. 

The President further indicates that 
the stimulus the tax credit provides to 
new investment will have favorable ef- 
fects on the level of economic activity 
during the year and that this will in 
turn add to Federal revenues. If this 
tax credit will have such a stimulus on 
business in general it certainly would 
equally stimulate the economic activity 
of these utilities if given equal treat- 
ment or application. 

The argument was advanced in the 
committee report that the smaller credit 
was provided to certain utilities because 
much of its benefit in these regulated in- 
dustries is likely to be passed on in 
lower rates to consumers, thereby 


negating much of the stimulative effect 


on investments. This I seriously ques- 
tion because utilities have a very small 
margin with which to make much 
needed expansion and modernization, 
although most of them earnestly en- 
deavor to keep abreast of the times by 
sound expansion and modernization. 
There is always need for more expansion 
and advanced technology in our utilities. 

However, assume this position is true— 
that the benefits from this tax credit 
were passed on to the consumers—I ask 
you, gentlemen, what is wrong with that? 
Are not our overburdened taxpayers and 
consumers entitled to some benefits? 
What better way to stimulate the econ- 
omy than to give the consumer more 
purchasing power in the form of reduced 
rates? Certainly increased purchasing 
power will create a demand for more 
products and in turn create more jobs. 
Obviously this would provide additional 
revenues for our Government. It would 
help lessen the burden on unemployment 
and welfare funds. All of which would 
do much to enhance the free enterprise 
system and most assuredly be a con- 
tributing factor toward full employment 
and economic growth. But, no, we are 
going to discriminate against these utili- 
ties. In other words, this administra- 
tion says we do not want them to have 
full economic expansion and growth, we 
do not want the consumer to receive 
lower rates, we do not want the consumer 
to have better service and more purchas- 
ing power. This is a rather untenable 
position to say the least. 

We have just voted down an opportu- 
nity here today to amend this bill and 
provide for a reasonable up-to-date ac- 
celerated depreciation rate so that all 
free private enterprise could have an 
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equal tax incentive, one that was not 
discriminating but equitable. One that 
would have enabled all business to con- 
tribute on an equal basis to full employ- 
ment and capacity expansion and 
growth. 

Now before we are through with this 
bill you will have an opportunity, I hope, 
to recommit this legislation to the com- 
mittee with instructions to delete the tax 
credit feature and substitute therefore 
an accelerated rate of depreciation., I 
urge you to at least treat all business 
equally and give the utilities an equi- 
table share in this measure. 

I contacted one of the utilities in my 
district about this inequitable tax treat- 
ment and asked their position on the 
problem and I would like to give you the 
advantage of their judgment on this 
provision which to my humble opinion 
seems very sound. 

When informed that they would only 
receive a 3-percent tax credit as con- 
trasted to the 7 percent granted other 
industries, here was their response: 


It would be dreadful to so discriminate 
against such an important segment of 
America’s free enterprise economy. It seems 
to us that three erroneous assumptions are 
made: 

1. That the amounts which investor- 
owned utilities will spend on construction 
will not be affected by whether or not a tax 
incentive is available, 

2. That utilities not in the transportation 
field are not subject to competition, and 

8. The reduction in taxes would be passed 
on to electric consumers through the State 
regulatory processes and, thus, would not 
serve as an expansion incentive. 

We believe these arguments are demon- 
strably invalid. 

1. The availability of the tax incentive to 
the utility industry would lead to increased 
capital investment by utilities. The electric 
utility industry is the most capital-intensive 
segment of the economy. In most indus- 
tries, $1 of plant investment is expected to 
produce several dollars of annual revenue, 
but in the electric utility industry it re- 
quires about 64.50 of plant investment to 
produce $1 of annual revenue. Because of 
this relationship between revenue and plant 
investment, any reduction in the carrying 
charges associated with plant investment, 
of which Federal income taxes are an 
important part—about 25 percent thereof— 
would have a far greater effect on investment 
decisions in the regulated electric utility in- 
dustry than in any other industry. 

Further, it is invalid to believe that the 
public utility industry has no optional in- 
vestment opportunities, for in this category 
would come office buildings, garages, service 
centers, and other similar facilities and as- 
sociated machinery and equipment not di- 
rectly associated with providing electric serv- 
ice. In addition to these optional decisions, 
there are other desirable investments with 
considerable flexibility as to time the in- 
vestment is made, such as major intercon- 
nection facility investments. 

2. The electric industry is engaged in ac- 
tive competition. This is certainly proved 
by our company, which has vigorously pur- 
sued every avenue of technolog} and man- 
agement know-how to achieve reduction in 
price in order to improve our competitive 
position relative to other energy forms. To 
lessen the tax credit available to our indus- 
try would serve to vitiate these efforts, es- 
pecially since the inclusion of oil, coal, and 
natural gas pipelines would provide these 
other energy industries with a competitive 
cost advantage that would not otherwise be 
attainable on the basis of technology or free- 
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market economics alone. For example, in 
residential heating, electric energy competes 
with all other fuels, but especially with nat- 
ural gas. 

3. The fact that some or all of the tax 
benefits would be passed on to the consum- 
ers would in no way lessen the incentive for 
expansion of capital investment. It would 
tend to stimulate such investment even 
more. The co uence of a price reduction 
in the cost of electric energy would be an in- 
crease in demand for more service, and cer- 
tainly through the mechanism of this de- 
mand increased capital investment would be 
stimulated. Indeed, even if it were assumed 
that through the regulatory processes the 
entire savings in taxes, resulting from the 
tax credit, would be passed along to the con- 
sumers in the form of a rate decrease or the 
avoidance of a rate increase, the impact, 
proved by rate decreases in the past, would 
be an increase in consumer demand. His- 
torically, an increase in consumer demand 
has resulted in repeated and large invest- 
ment expenditures by the utility industry. 

Finally, for those concerned with the econ- 
omy of Ohio, recognition should be given to 
the encouragement of increased electrifica- 
tion to greatly aid the depressed coal 
industry. 


I believe this same sound reasoning 
would apply generally to other utilities 
as well. This discrimination is certainly 
unjust and contradicts the very purpose 
for the tax credit. If not corrected in 
this bill, I trust the Ways and Means 
Committee will soon see the folly of their 
position and equitably correct it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, the 
tax bill, H.R. 10650, which we are con- 
sidering under a closed rule, has prac- 
tically nothing to recommend its adop- 
tion and contains many provisions which 
should impel its overwhelming defeat. 

The Ways and Means Committee, 
commencing on May 3, 1961, and con- 
cluding on June 9, 1961, took extensive 
testimony for 24 days, which is con- 
tained in four volumes and a total of 
3,613 printed pages. Many individuals, 
trade associations, companies, as well as 
officials of the Federal Government, 
spent a great deal of time and effort 
preparing and presenting their views 
and, of course, the committee members 
spent a great deal of time listening to 
and absorbing the views of witnesses 
and cross-examining them. 

Subsequently, the Ways and Means 
Committee spent many days in execu- 
tive session considering the testimony 
and the possible provisions of a tax bill 
and arrived at tentative conclusions 
which were announced at the end of 
the last session. 

Subsequently, in the early part of 
this year, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee met again for many days in execu- 
tive session, and on February 27, 1962, 
announced that it had agreed upon cer- 
tain provisions to be included in the bill 
introduced by the chairman. There- 
after, H.R. 10650 was introduced, and 
the Committee on Rules was asked to 
grant a closed rule. While this request 
was pending, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee underwent another change of 
position and announced that the bill 
would be modified again so that the loss 
of revenue it provided would not be as 
great. 
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It is apparent that the Ways and 
Means Committee, with respect to the 
foreign income tax provisions of the bill, 
after exhaustive consideration of the 
testimony, simply threw all of the expert 
advice developed painstakingly and at 
great expense of man-hours, together 
with the committee’s own time, out the 
window and adopted punitive provisions 
whose parenthood is somewhat in doubt. 

I wish to direct my comments on H.R. 
10650 to the foreign earned income tax- 
ing provisions of the bill and their effect 
on our foreign economic policy. 

I do not wish to discuss the technical 
details of these provisions, most of which 
are contained in section 13 of the bill, 
but call the attention of the committee 
to the very cogent and clearly expressed 
views of the Hon. THomas B. Curtis con- 
tained on pages B 29 to 36 of the com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. Chairman, the April 1956 edition 
of Fortune magazine published an edi- 
torial entitled “The American Game,” 
a portion of which I want to quote: 

The real source of America’s strength lies 
in its own flexible and dynamic system of 
private enterprise, and in the projection of 
that system abroad. 


I incorporated the editorial in remarks 
I offered to the House in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 7, pages 
8753 to 8754. I regard that editorial, and 
particularly the paragraph I quote, as 
identifying the most powerful and ef- 
fective weapon we possess with which 
to fight our ideological war against com- 
munism. The real contest is for the 
minds and attitudes of the peoples of 
the new nations emerging from colonial- 
ism, most of them loosely classified as 
underdeveloped by our standards. In 
this contest our deeds certainly will 
speak louder than words. A demonstra- 
tion that free economic and political in- 
stitutions are superior to the organized 
slavery of communism is ideological cash 
in the bank of world public opinion; 
high sounding oratory, slogans, and 
headlines without performance are 
debits against international good will. 

I have always felt that our assistance 
in economic development overseas should 
be provided by the American business 
community with their own capital at 
no cost to the taxpayers, and that the 
role of our Government is to foster and 
facilitate private capital investments 
overseas by using its personnel and 
diplomatic sanctions and instruments to 
break down artificial barriers to trade 
and investment and thus contribute to 
the attractiveness of private capital in- 
vestments abroad. 

One of the principal efforts of my serv- 
ice in Congress, has been an attempt to 
direct the efforts of our Government 
along those lines. In 1951 I urged the 
creation of a commission to study the 
problem and map a course to achieve 
that goal. That effort, I am unhappy to 
say, was unsuccessful—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 97, part 3, pages 4209 to 
4212. 

In 1956, Congress created the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. I offered an amend- 
ment to the declaration of purposes of 
the fund to indicate that in assisting 
underdeveloped areas it was the intent of 
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Congress that we foster free enterprise 
economies. 

As many of you know, that idea was 
strenuously opposed by both the State 
Department and the ICA, and it is due, 
in my judgment, only to the statesman- 
ship and clear thinking and foresight of 
two of our former colleagues, the Hon- 
orable John Vorys, of Ohio, and the 
Honorable Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, 
that the free enterprise idea was in- 
corporated into the charter of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund as follows: 


The Congress accordingly reaffirms that it 
is the policy of the United States, and de- 
clares it to be the purpose of this title, to 
strengthen friendly foreign countries by en- 
couraging the development of their econ- 
omies through a competitive free enterprise 
system; to minimize or eliminate barriers to 
the flow of private investment capital and 
international trade; to facilitate the creation 
of a climate favorable to the investment of 
private capital; and to assist, on a basis of 
self-help and mutual cooperation, the efforts 
of free peoples to develop their economic re- 
sources and to increase their productive 
capabilities. 


The Act for International Develop- 
ment of 1961—Public Law 87-195—con- 
tains the following provision: 


It is the policy of the United States to 
strengthen friendly foreign countries by 
encouraging the development of their free 
economic institutions and productive capa- 
bilities, and by minimizing or eliminating 
barriers to the flow of private investment 
capital. 


In President Kennedy’s message to the 
Congress on March 14, 1961, “Inter- 
American Fund for Social Progress“ 
House Document No. 105—there appears 
the following: 


U.S. business concerns have also played 
a significant part in Latin American eco- 
nomic development. They can play an even 
greater role in the future. Their work is 
especially important in manufacturing goods 
and providing services for Latin American 
markets. Technical expertness and manage- 
ment skills in these fields can be effectively 
transferred to local enterprises by private 
investment in a great variety of forms—rang- 
ing from licensing through joint ventures to 
ownership. 

Private enterprise’s most important future 
role will be to assist in the development of 
healthy and responsible private enterprise 
within the Latin American nations. The 
initiation, in recent years, of strikingly suc- 
cessful new private investment houses, mu- 
tual investment funds, savings and loan 
associations, and other financial institutions 
are an example of what can be done. Stim- 
ulating the growth of local suppliers of com- 
ponents for complex consumer durable goods 
is another example of the way in which do- 
mestic business can be strengthened. 

A major forward thrust in Latin American 
development will create heavy new demands 
for technical personnel and specialized 
knowledge—demands which private organi- 
zations can help to fill. And, of course, 
the continued inflow of private capital will 
continue to serve as an important stimulus 
to development (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
107, pt. 3, p. 3910). 


In the declaration to the peoples of 
America of the delegates at Punta del 
Este, August 16, 1961, one of the goals is 
described as follows: 

To stimulate private enterprise in order 
to encourage the development of Latin Amer- 
ican countries at a rate which will help 
them to provide jobs for their growing 
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populations, to eliminate unemployment, 
and to take their place among the modern 
industrialized nations of the world. 


As late as March 7, 1962, in a press 
conference, the President said: 

Private capital is in Latin Amer- 
ica. There isn’t enough public capital to do 
the job. 


The provisions of section 13 of H.R. 
10650, which relate to taxation on for- 
eign earned income will be most damag- 
ing to American companies’ oversea op- 
erations, cannot help but induce them 
to refrain from further investment or 
expansion and tend to dry up the flow 
of American capital into economic ac- 
tivities overseas. This action is dia- 
metrically opposed to the administra- 
tion’s pronouncements favoring economic 
development of underdeveloped areas 
and particularly the support of the so- 
called Alliance for Progress program by 
American private capital investment. 

Actually, these activities of the Amer- 
ican business community should be en- 
couraged by the tax incentive program 
embodied in the Boggs bill, H.R. 5, which 
passed the House of Representatives in 
the 86th Congress. 

It is worth noting that H.R. 5, the 
foreign investment tax incentive bill, was 
adopted by the House by a vote of 195 
to 192 on May 18, 1960, and that none of 
the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee voted against the 
bill. Supporters of H.R. 5 included the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts], and the majority whip, the 
author of the bill, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs]. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] eloquently and forcefully advo- 
cated this stimulant to American capi- 
tal investment overseas and among other 
things said the following—Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 106, part 4, page 
4962: 

Each year we hear we will be able to re- 
duce foreign aid. We started the foreign 
program back in the time when General 
Marshall was Secretary of State. Many of 
you were here then. I say to you there has 
not been a year when the foreign aid pro- 
gram has not been presented to us with rec- 
ommendations for greater and greater ex- 
penditures. If there is to be any answer to 
foreign aid—and I do not maintain that this 
is the only answer by any stretch of the 
imagination—but if there is to be any answer 
at all, the answer must come from the pri- 
vate sector of our economy. I know a lot 
of people believe this is just a scheme to 
make some already rich people richer, that 
this is a scheme for some people to avoid pay- 
ing taxes. I can assure you that nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

If this bill has any objective at all, the 
objective is to make it possible for the 
American entrepreneur, small, middle-sized, 
big, and biggest, if you will, to be able to 
take up where the American taxpayer's dol- 
lar leaves off. That is the only purpose of 
this bill. If it were not for that I would 
not be standing here talking to you about it. 

Is it possible for this to happen? I do 
not know; nobody else knows. But I will 
tell you this, that if you removed from the 
world market the American investment that 
has been made in the world, you would have 
a severe and terrific depression in this coun- 
try, because all we get from those invest- 
ments are profits, not losses. Secondly, you 
would have a balance-of-payments situa- 
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tion, to which the gentleman from Wyoming 
referred a little while ago, which would 
make our present deficit look like a Sunday 
afternoon picnic; third, there would not be 
any way on earth to raise the amount of 
taxpayers’ dollars that would be required 
to pick up where private enterprise left off 
in all these countries. This is just a matter 
of fact. These are not my words; these are 
the words of people who have studied this 
thing for months and years. I would refer 
you to the studies made by the Committee 
for Economic Development, the Rockefeller 
Brothers reports, the Hoffman study recently 
made, the Straus committee report, the 
Boeschenstein committee report, and many 
others. 


Earlier in that speech he said: 

The simple fact is that American capital 
has gone abroad to protect markets or to 
develop markets that would otherwise have 
gone to their competitors. As I said a 
moment ago, one of our toughest competi- 
tors is the Communist bloc. * * * 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to overstate 
the case for H.R. 5. It is not going to solve 
our world political or economic problems. 
It is not going to do away with foreign aid. 
It is not going to raise standards of living 
abroad by 100 percent in the next 2 years. 

As I have said, it is essentially a modest 
piece of legislation. It will facilitate expan- 
sion of American private business overseas. 
It will bring greater equity in our existing 
system of taxation. It will contribute to 
the objectives that we have in fighting the 
cold economic war with our archenemies. 
H.R. 5 will help. It will not hurt. 

The passage of this bill by this House will 
be a mark of the growing maturity of this 
country. It will reflect the need to bring 
our tax laws into conformity with our posi- 
tion in the world economy. It will be a posi- 
tive step in the direction of accomplishing 
important national objectives. 

It is a vote of confidence that the Ameri- 
can businessman operating competitively 
under the American flag can meet the Soviet 
economic challenge. 


Mr. Chairman, shortly there will 
come before us President Kennedy's 
proposal for vastly expanded authority 
in the Executive to decrease tariffs. 
Likewise, we will shortly be considering 
foreign aid legislation, including the 
Alliance for Progress. It is an anomaly 
that the administration will advance 
these two proposals involving vast trans- 
fers of our legislative authority to the 
executive branch of the Government 
and in the case of foreign aid, the ap- 
propriations of huge sums of tax money 
to fight the cold war, when the New 
Frontier is aiming a devastating blow at 
the contribution of the American busi- 
ness community in fighting the ideolog- 
ical battle with communistic imperial- 
ism. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me more 
than a fortuitous circumstance that 
this same kind of double-think exists not 
only in the New Frontier, but in the 
legislative department of the AFL-CIO. 
Yesterday I received two letters from 
Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the 
department of legislation of the AFL- 
CIO. One letter with accompanying 
pamphlets urged my support of “he so- 
called Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
which has as one of its announced ob- 
jectives, an increasing role for our 
American free enterprise system in in- 
ternational trade and commerce. 

Paradoxically, the second urges my 
support of the tax bill that is now before 
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us, H.R. 10650. One of the bases on 
which the AFL-CIO position favoring 
the tax bill is predicate. pertains to the 
provisions of the bill imposing more 
stringent tax treatment on participation 
by our American free enterprise system 
in international trade and commerce. 
These tax proposals that the AFL-CIO 
espouses would impede the expansion of 
export markets for U.S. produced goods, 
would strike a devastating blow at the 
ability of the American business flag 
to survive competitively in world trade, 
and would constitute a political retreat 
for America in the face of the Com- 
munist threat to the free world survival. 

Mr. Chairman, in his letter on tariffs, 
Mr. Biemiller espouses willingness to in- 
crease the exposure of our domestic mar- 
kets to imports by reducing the protec- 
tive tariffs that safeguard our markets 
for domestic producers and material. 
In contrast, Mr. Biemiller’s tax letter 
would reduce the ability of American 
free enterprise to export and compete 
with the other industrialized nations of 
the world. These conflicting viewpoints 
urged by Mr. Biemiller in behalf of the 
AFL-CIO leave me somewhat confused, 
but confused only as to what the AFL- 
CIO really wants as its national objec- 
tive—economic retreat or economic ex- 
pansion. Mr. Biemiller has not suc- 
ceeded in confusing me as to where I 
stand on the urgent issues of what 
America’s policy should be in today’s 
dangerous world. 

I am categorically opposed to the 
policy of economic retreat and isolation- 
ism inherent in the foreign income pro- 
visions of the tax bill now before us. 
Based on firsthand study of interna- 
tional problems, I am convinced that 
American free enterprise and the peo- 
ple-to-people communications that it 
fosters in world commerce are greatly 
superior in fighting international com- 
munism to the reliance on a sterile policy 
of endless foreign aid through govern- 
ment-to-government channels, such as 
are implicit in this Treasury-sponsored 
tax bill and the New Frontier’s foreign 
aid program. 

Mr. Chairman, there are plenty of de- 
terrents to American private capital in- 
vestment overseas already. I have con- 
sistently urged that these deterrents be 
identified and eliminated or minimized. 

Just recently, we witnessed the ex- 
propriation of vast amounts of American 
properties in Cuba. Similarly, one of 
the states of a presumably free and 
friendly country, Brazil, has confiscated 
a telephone company. These actions 
must give pause to any American mana- 
ger of an enterprise responsible to his 
stockholders for the proper employment 
of capital and thus constitute a threat 
inhibiting the investment of American 
private capital abroad. These, however, 
of course, were actions of other govern- 
ments, one of them being a Communist- 
dominated regime. 

What possible excuse can we give for 
the action proposed here of imposing a 
punitive tax on foreign operations which 
is bound to undermine the confidence of 
the American business community in the 
stability of their Government’s policy 
with respect to capital investment. 
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Even if the punitive provisions of 
section 13 of H.R. 10650 never become 
law, the very fact that they were seri- 
ously considered by the Congress and 
strenuously advocated by the New 
Frontier constitutes a threat of which 
the American business community is 
bound to be aware and in governing 
their policies and the management of 
their stockholders’ funds, may well 
have widespread repercussions on the 
health of our entire economy. I hope 
the House of Representatives will forth- 
rightly, speedily and vigorously repudiate 
the hate business philosophy implicit 
in these provisions. 

In this context of international rela- 
tions it should be observed that one of 
the most deplorable features of this tax 
bill is section 21, relating to treaty ob- 
ligations. This section squarely over- 
rides the principle of international law, 
embodied in section 7852(d) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, that the tax laws 
of the United States shall not apply in 
any case where their application would 
be contrary to any treaty obligation of 
the United States. 

Section 21 raises a question of inter- 
national law and elementary morality. 

As of today there are 21 bilateral tax 
treaties in effect between the United 

tates and foreign countries. If the 
Congress of the United States should 
ride roughshod over our treaty obliga- 
tions, we must be prepared for retalia- 
tion by the other parties to these 
treaties. 

More important still, the United States 
can ill afford the moral condemnation 
that will inevitably be forthcoming if it 
disregards international law and treats 
its treaty obligations as so many scraps 
of paper. Does this American policy of 
unilateral treaty abrogation provide any 
assurance to our Western Hemisphere 
allies of the sincerity of our intentions in 
regard to the much heralded Alliance for 
Progress? Just the opposite, Mr. Chair- 
man. Does this policy of repudiating 
our solemn treaty obligations serve to 
strengthen our current endeavors to 
create new trade commitments among 
the countries of the free world? Again, 
Mr. Chairman, the answer is inescap- 
ably and emphatically in the negative. 

Before the eyes of world opinion the 
U.S. Government has held itself out as 
the champion of morality in world 
affairs. We have repeatedly called the 
Government of Communist Russia to 
task as a treaty violator. How can we 
continue to take this firm moral position 
if we ourselves disregard treaty obliga- 
tions when it suits our purpose to do so? 

The principle of section 21 is thor- 
oughly unsound. Its consequences could 
plague the United States in its foreign 
relations for years to come. It should be 
defeated; it should never have been pro- 
posed in the first instance. 

The foreign income provisions of the 
tax bill will undermine and debilitate 
American business operations abroad and 
prevent private American capital from 
making the contribution to strengthen- 
ing the free world through economic de- 
velopment which it otherwise could and 
would make without any cost to the 
American taxpayers. This is most un- 
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wise and amounts to killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BETTS]. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, at a time 
when the American taxpayer is hoping 
for a simplification of tax procedures, 
this bill offers only more complexities. 
In particular, the section on withholding 
of income tax on dividends and interest 
is the worst offender. If there are any 
doubts about this, one has only to read 
that portion of the bill which deals with 
this subject. He will find 46 pages of 
complex rules which, of course, will be 
implemented by an equal number of 
pages of regulations. He will certainly 
not find it a simple matter to under- 
stand all he is supposed to do. 

No one condones the failure to include 
taxable dividends and interest in a tax 
return. No doubt there have been many 
violations. But it is fair to assume that 
only a small fraction of these failures 
are willful violations and that the great 
majority include omissions due to over- 
sight or plain ignorance. The fact that 
there has been a campaign to educate 
the public supports this belief. How- 
ever, I am of the opinion that this cam- 
paign has not been given sufficient time 
to work and has not followed basic con- 
siderations. Treasury officials say they 
have been making speeches on the sub- 
ject and that banks and corporations 
have been advising their depositors and 
shareholders that interest and dividends 
are taxable. But the average taxpayer 
does not hear the speeches or take the 
time to read and study all the notices 
that come with corporation or bank 
statements. The simple device of a 
notice in red ink on the face of a 1040 
form that these items are taxable would 
have involved little effort and would have 
effectively apprised millions of taxpayers 
of something they did not know or had 
overlooked. They would thus have been 
spared the complicated procedures of 
this proposal. 

If on the other hand, as might be im- 
plied in the bill, the failure to include 
the tax on interest and dividends is a 
matter of fraud on the part of the tax- 
payer, then there is no way of guessing 
how many fraudulent refund claims 
might be filed. There is no provision 
for the issuance to the individual of any 
statement or receipt of the amount with- 
held from him, This means that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service would have no 
ready means of verifying claims for re- 
funds. It is entirely within the realm of 
possibility that we could be in for a 
worse problem on refunds than we are on 
withholding. 

Completing the individual income tax 
form 1040 today is a formidable under- 
taking. This year’s form is entirely new 
and yet it is supposed to be a simplified 
form. Those who have already com- 
pleted their form this year know just 
how simple it is. I suppose it is simpler 
than last year’s form but making a com- 
plex form simpler still does not make 
it a simple form. 

To cope with these proposed with- 
holding taxes, the form 1040 has to be 
substantially changed. Lines must be 
added for reporting dividends not sub- 
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ject to withholding tax and lines must 
be added to report interest not subject 
to withholding tax. Lines must also be 
added to report interest on which tax 
has been withheld and lines to report 
dividends on which tax has been with- 
held. More lines must be added so the 
taxpayer can add up in one place those 
dividends on which no tax has been 
withheld or which he is not entitled to 
tax credit, and other lines must be added 
for other computations. On the divi- 
dends and interest on which tax was 
withheld, he must divide the total by 
four, add the result back in to ascer- 
tain 100 percent of his taxable dividends, 
and also to ascertain the amount of the 
credit. 

The taxpayer’s only way of learning 
whether tax has been withheld on par- 
ticular payments of dividend or interest 
is just to appraise and study the pay- 
ment he received. He then must con- 
sult very complex regulations, defini- 
tions, and instructions to form a legal 
opinion as to whether withholding was 
required on the particular payment. 
When he has reached this happy point, 
he is now ready to tackle the other 
schedules on the tax return with which 
we are all familiar. 

In addition to these difficulties, the 
withholding provision contains the cer- 
tain possibility of creating ill will be- 
tween the taxpaying public and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. Basically, as is 
well known, the bulk of the huge an- 
nual revenue collections of this coun- 
try are collected under the self-assess- 
ment system, and this system survives 
only with the helpful cooperation of the 
some 60 million taxpayers who annually 
do battle with form 1040 and many other 
Federal tax forms and faithfully report 
their tax liability. But with this pro- 
posal there is going to be incessant con- 
troversy between taxpayer and tax col- 
lector so that taxpayers can secure the 
full credit for tax withheld or refund 
for tax overwithheld. Taxpayer indig- 
nation is also going to be extended to 
the payor of the dividends or interest. 

Our whole economic system is based on 
credit. If the average American did not 
pay his bills, all commerce would come 
to a halt. Until I am given proof to the 
contrary, I prefer to believe that he will 
also pay his just taxes. There is no 
absolute exactitude in our system, and 
there can be none. There is an under- 
lying basic honesty which has made the 
system work better than any other in 
the world. I am opposed to anything 
that will destroy this fundamental prem- 
ise on which our collection procedures 
are based. 

Let us recognize that this withholding 
should in a large number of cases be 
known as a proposal for overwithhold- 
ing. The rate of withholding is to be 
20 percent and there is no withholding 
offset for deductions and exemptions 
that are generally available to a tax- 
payer in computing tax liability. Thus, 
the administration-supported withhold- 
ing provision which has been approved 
by the unanimous vote of the majority 
membership of the Committee on Ways 
and Means has a built-in guarantee that 
millions of taxpayers will be subjected 
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to a denial of funds at the time they are 
due and to the inconvenience of having 
to ask the tax collector for money that 
belongs to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that 
when the voting public of this country, 
including the more than 30 million tax- 
payers who will be exposed to the in- 
fernal nuisances of the withholding tax 
monstrosity contained in H.R. 10650 
realize what has been inflicted on them, 
their acceptance of our voluntary system 
of tax compliance will be impaired. 

There seems to be an odd misconcep- 
tion that there are just a few people in 
this country with enough capital to own 
shares of stock or to own interest-pro- 
ducing investments. Let me warn you 
that there are more than 30 million. 
The number of persons holding shares 
of stock alone exceed 15 million. How 
many voters this represents I do not 
know. Certainly some of the 30 million 
are perhaps not of voting age—but they 
do have parents and other relatives of 
voting age. 

If the shotgun approach of the Treas- 
ury withholding proposal were the only 
technique available for capturing unre- 
ported income and if the Treasury tech- 
nique were workable, then perhaps it 
would be appropriate to give considera- 
tion to a withholding procedure. The 
fact is the Treasury plan is neither nec- 
essary nor workable. 

For those of you who have been will- 
ing to listen, or to read, you have been 
shown by very simple facts that with- 
holding taxes on dividends and interest 
are not necessary to close the under- 
reporting gap of this type of income. 

You have been shown in the House 
hearings and in statements on this floor 
that the Internal Revenue Service has 
today and has had for years the admin- 
istrative tool to close this gap—but has 
not used it. 

You have been told that the adminis- 
trative procedures of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service are now well advanced into 
the electronic age. The Service has 
installed the automatic data processing 
machinery for handling taxpayers ac- 
counts which can trace underreporting 
of income automatically. 

You have been shown that the Treas- 
ury came over to the Congress last year 
and begged for, and was given, the tax- 
payer account numbers bill as the last 
necessary tool it needed to make the au- 
tomatic data process installation com- 
pletely effective. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue himself has announced 
just within the last few weeks that on 
January 1, 1965, the Service’s electronic 
automatic data processing operation 
will be fully operable on a national basis. 

When the Treasury Department se- 
cured the enactment last year of the 
taxpayer account number bill, Treasury 
officials made representations to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee showing clearly that auto- 
matic data processing and taxpayer ac- 
counts numbers could close the gap on 
underreporting of income and the chair- 
man referred to these statements on the 
floor of the Senate stating the following: 

This legislation, the Treasury testified, 
would result in closing loopholes so that 
those who are now avoiding the payment of 
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taxes would be compelled to pay by operating 
this new number system through computing 
machines. 


He further said: 


The tax revenue, the Treasury testified, 
would be increased by $5 billion. 


And he added: 

The Treasury has told me it is the largest 
loophole closing bill that has ever been 
proposed, 


It is thus clearly shown that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has the working 
tools now in its hands to close any gap 
on the underreporting of dividends and 
interest: Automatic data processing and 
the authority to use taxpayer account 
numbers combined with electronic equip- 
ment to trace, automatically, any under- 
reporting of income. 

It is beyond belief that instead of re- 
lying on this simple instant method of 
modern tools to check and correct any 
underreporting of dividends and interest, 
the administrative monstrosity of a 
poorly conceived withholding system is 
to be imposed as a millstone on the necks 
of both taxpayers and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed withhold- 
ing tax system has many infirmities that 
should be considered in determining a 
position on this important subject. Let 
me take you through just one of them. 

It has been known from the time these 
withholding proposals were first sent to 
the Congress that the withholding tax 
system would collect tax from many mil- 
lions of people who would not owe any 
Federal tax at all or would owe less than 
the amount of tax withheld. 

It was known in advance and is known 
now that these people who will be the 
victims of overwithholding number in the 
millions and a large part of them are our 
senior citizens living on small pensions or 
annuities or on small retirement funds. 

To make this bill politically more sal- 
able a gesture was made to try to al- 
leviate the situation of the excessive 
withholding on these people and the per- 
fectly unnecessary withholding on such 
things as the savings of children. 

Very late in the day in the committee 
consideration of this bill, when the ad- 
ministration realized that it would have 
trouble with this overwithholding on 
the House floor, some exemption-certifi- 
cate rules were added to the bill on a 
vote-seeking basis. 

One rule provides that a child under 
18 may file an exemption certificate with 
a withholding agent to escape with- 
holding. 

Another rule provides that a person 
over 18 can secure a partial withholding 
exemption if he certifles—and listen to 
these amazing words carefully—that he 
“reasonably believes that he will not— 
after the application of the credits 
against tax provided by part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 other than the 
credits under sections 31 and 39—be 
liable for the payment of any tax under 
chapter 1.” 

I invite your attention to the fact that 
the rule I have just read is for the little 
man. He is supposed to understand it. 

Of course, the little man is a seasoned 
tax lawyer. He is quite an expert on 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1. 
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And, of course, he knows by heart all 
about the credits under sections 31 and 
39. Section 31 is only a full page of fine 
print. Section 39, on which the little 
man is expected to be an expert, begins 
on page 210 of the bill and prints three 
pages of complex rules. 

This is all the little man has to read, 
understand, and take responsibility for 
in signing his exemption certificate to 
escape withholding. If he is a seasoned 
tax lawyer or a Member of Congress he 
can probably handle the problem and 
sign his name to the exemption certifi- 
cate form with some sense of assurance. 

But a surprise is in store for him. He 
was only reading the full contents of 
page 197 of the bill. He should have 
studied closely page 199. He would have 
then discovered that this exemption cer- 
tificate is no good as to interest on bonds, 
debentures, notes or certificates of in- 
debtedness issued by a corporation. Nor 
is his exemption certificate any good as 
to interest on savings in something called 
a transferrable certificate or share in 
a savings bank or building and loan as- 
sociation or that kind of an institution. 
He will also be shocked to learn that his 
exemption certificate is meaningless as 
to interest-paying obligations of the 
United States—Government bonds. 
Further, he will discover that if he had 
followed the Government’s urgings over 
many years and invested in Government 
savings bonds, he will have to work out 
a separate exemption certificate every 
time he cashes in a baby bond. 

As to whether his partial exemption 
certificate is worth anything if he holds 
a joint account with his wife is an 
answer he will not have until the Treas- 
ury issues a multipage regulation to 
cover joint accounts. 

Such is one of the items of partial— 
and I quote—“relief”—unquote—for the 
little man from this withholding tax 
system. 

Then the bill has another great relief 
project—and again I must quote the 
word “relief! for some more of the little 
men. This one is for the little man who 
will owe some tax, but less than the 20 
percent tax withheld, and who “reason- 
ably expects” not to have more than 
$5,000 of gross income—or $10,000 if he 
is married. 

This part of the bill which prints up 
a mere 34% complex pages advises this 
little man that he can get a tax refund 
every quarter if he will don his hair 
shirt, take his tin cup in his hand, and 
crawl to the Federal tax collector’s office 
begging to get his own money months 
after it is due him. To secure these 
refunds every quarter through the red- 
tape mill of a Federal agency this little 
man has to be real sharp. He has to 
fill out a tax refund claim form—not yet 
designed—which will be worked out un- 
der these 3% complex pages of statute— 
and probably 10 times that many pages 
of regulations—and in that claim for re- 
fund he must compute something called 
a refund allowance as of the time the 
claim for refund is filed. His refund al- 
lowance takes a page of tax bill to define. 

All this little man has to do to work 
out how much refund allowance he must 
claim is to figure, and listen carefully 
to this from proposed section 3484 and 
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its multiple subdivisions. His refund 
allowance is to be— 

The excess, if any, of— 

(1) an amount equal to 22 percent of— 

(A) the total of the deductions which, on 
the basis of facts existing at the time the 
claim for refund is filed, such individual 
would be allowed for the taxable year un- 
der section 151 (relating to deductions for 
personal exemptions), plus 

(B) in the case of an individual who, at 
the time the claim for refund is filed, rea- 
sonably expects that he will be allowed a 
credit under section 37 (relating to re- 
tirement income) for the taxable year, the 
amount which, at such time, such individual 
reasonably expects to be the amount of his 
retirement income (as defined in section 37 
(c) and as limited by section 37(d)), for the 
taxable year, less— 


Now add this to what I have just read 
to you—he must now compute— 

(C) the amounts (other than amounts 
on which tax is required to be deducted 
and withheld under this chapter) which, 
at the time the claim for refund is filed, 
such individual reasonably expects to be 
includible in his gross income for the tax- 
able year; over— 


At this point—if he is still able to 
speak—he finds the answer to the mys- 
tery to what that word “excess” is all 
about. It is the excess of everything 
I have read to you over— 
the amounts of tax with respect to which 
an allowable claim for refund has been 
previously filed. 


This is the key to the system for sim- 
ple, quickie refunds to the little man 
on whom tax has been overwithheld. He 
is supposed to battle these complexities 
and a Federal agency to get the small 
amount of money he needs for a daily 
living which was withheld from his in- 
terest and dividends. 

From the quotations I have just given 
you from the statute you will note that 
even the bill is not optimistic about a 
quick refund. Those quotations which 
talk about the claim for refund the little 
man has filed in previous quarters does 
not talk about refunds that have been 
paid to the little man. The bill uses the 
word “filed” and talks about a refund 
claim filed, not a refund claim which has 
been paid. 

Now this provision of the bill providing 
for these quickie refunds for the little 
man also shows tender solicitude for 
children on whom tax has been over- 
withheld. 

It has a solicitous provision with the 
curious title “Individuals Not Eligible for 
Refunds,” and this clause provides that 
a child is not eligible for this simple ad- 
ministrative relief “unless at the time the 
claim for refund is filed, he—the child— 
reasonably expects that no deduction 
would be allowed for him under section 
151(e) (1) (B) for the taxable year of his 
parent.” This reasonable expectation 
has to be entertained by the child under 
the language I have just read to you and 
that reasonable expectation has to be 
worked out from the child’s knowledge 
of section 151(e)(1)(B). That section 
prints in the existing revenue laws only 
two long closely printed pages. 

Will the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue accept the reasonable expecta- 
tion of an infant in arms, or that of a 
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child aged 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10? What will 
the regulations say as to the age at which 
a child can develop enough competence 
to reasonably expect what will be al- 
lowed for him under the two printed 
pages of section 151(e) (1) (B) ? 

I have just given you a small, and a 
very simple, sample of the mumbo-jum- 
bo that is to be inflicted on the voting 
public by the 45 technical pages of this 
bill imposing the withholding taxes. One 
could take any other topic in the with- 
holding tax area and give you an equally 
illuminating sampling. 

These withholding taxes are not to 
begin until 1963—which is conveniently 
after the elections in the fall of 1962. 
The public, therefore—and by public I 
mean the 30-odd million citizens of this 
country who vote and on whom this 
monstrosity is to be inflicted—will not 
know what is happening to them dur- 
ing the elections this coming fall. But 
they will find out in 1963 and they will 
feel it all during 1963 and all during 
1964. And I emphasize—this public I 
am talking about is not a tiny little mi- 
nority of rich capitalists. It is 30 mil- 
lion American voters spread through 
every State in the country. This is not 
a “soak the rich” provision; it is a “soak 
most of the voting public” provision—a 
“tax overwithholding” provision. 

Witness after witness appeared before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and revealed all these truths time 
and time again and everything they said 
has been swept aside or ignored by the 
administration and the committee ma- 
jority. These witnesses might as well 
have stayed home for all the value their 
appearance at the hearings had in 
advising many Members of this legisla- 
tive body. 

Recently there have appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD desperate state- 
ments seeking to defend the administra- 
tion’s untenable position in favor of an 
unworkable overwithholding system and 
against effective use of automatic data 
processing machines and its taxpayer 
account number system in lieu of this 
unwise withholding system. 

I would remind you again, as was cited 
on page 4630 in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for March 20, 1962, that as re- 
cently as last fall Treasury spokesmen 
told the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance that the 
taxpayer account number system, 
coupled with automatic data processing, 
would, to quote again the chairman’s 
statements on the Senate floor, “result 
in closing loopholes so that those who 
now are avoiding the payment of taxes 
would be compelled to pay by operating 
this new number system through com- 
puting machines,” and that “the tax 
revenue, the Treasury testified, would 
be increased by $5 billion”; and further, 
“the Treasury told me it is the largest 
loophole closing bill that has ever been 
proposed.” 

But now we are told on this floor on 
March 22 in a speech supporting the ad- 
ministration position and quoting Treas- 
ury Officials that the automatic data 
processing and account numbers system 
is just about so much junk. That it is 
uneconomic to use it to identify delin- 
quent taxpayers or for purposes of clos- 
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ing any gap on the underreporting of 
income on tax returns. 

II it is this bad and this useless, why 
all this administrative work and huge 
appropriations to set it up? Why has it 
been pointed to with so much pride and 
fanfare? 

If the dividend and interest informa- 
tion returns on Form 1099 are also just 
so much junk why are people forced to 
the expense of filing them by the hun- 
dreds of millions and why are they to be 
fed into the automatic data processing 
machines? Why are all paying agents 
now being compelled by law to put each 
taxpayer’s account number on these 
Forms 1099? 

Why are we told—despite the Treas- 
ury’s quoted position of just last fall that 
the taxpayer account number bill was 
the largest loophole closing bill in his- 
tory and that this plus the automatic 
data processing system will increase 
revenue by $5 billion—and why are we 
told in this March 22 speech on page 
4778 of the Record words to the follow- 
ing effect: 

First. That what is really missing is 
$800 million of revenue, not $600 million. 

Second. That automatic data proc- 
essing plus account numbers can only 
catch up with $200 million of this. 

Third. That even automatic data 
processing will cost $27 million of ad- 
ministrative expense. 

If these administration-inspired con- 
tentions are correct, it looks like an ad- 
mission that automatic data processing 
is just about 75 percent defective. 

The Treasury knows, and it knows 
very well, that the withholding tax sys- 
tem will not—I repeat not—add to the 
tax rolls the name and address of a 
single tax dodger. 

The Treasury also knows, and knows 
very well, that its automatic data 
processing machines, when fed the in- 
formation returns on form 1099, will 
add—I repeat will add—to the tax rolls 
the names and addresses of people who 
have received dividends and interest— 
and that the names and addresses of 
the tax dodgers will then automati- 
cally go on the tax rolls. They will be 
right there included with the names of 
the honest people. The machines will 
have caught the dishonest or careless 
man without harassing the honest and 
careful man. 

The Treasury knows that this pro- 
posed withholding tax system which 
might collect $1,000 from the tax dodger 
who actually owes $5,000 tax on his div- 
idends or interest will not collect the 
missing $4,000 and will not reveal the 
name and address of the tax dodger. 
It is true the automatic data process- 
ing machines may not automatically 
collect that $1,000 but they will identify 
the tax dodger who owes the $5,000 and 
make the collection of the entire 
amount possible. The Treasury has to 
chase him anyway to get the $5,000— 
which is no more work than chasing 
him to get the $4,000. Now he is identi- 
fied and out in the open. 

Apparently the face of this adminis- 
tration is so deeply committed to im- 
posing this overwithholding tax on 30- 
odd million taxpayers, that it has to 
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resort to the amazing technique of 
deprecating and complaining about the 
inadequacies and weaknesses of its auto- 
matic data processing tool. It just does 
not dare admit that it already has the 
very administrative tool that makes a 
dividend and interest withholding sys- 
tem unnecessary. 

In the administration’s attempt to 
gloss over the needless hardships and in- 
equities that will result from this Treas- 
ury proposal, we are told that the prob- 
lem of overwithholding has been much 
magnified—that it is not really much of 
aproblem. This we are told, despite the 
many simple truths only one of which 
is that a 20-percent withholding rate is 
automatically 10-percent overwithhold- 
ing on all taxpayers who are in the 
20-percent bracket. The effective rate, 
we all know, of the 20-percent bracket 
is only 18 percent because of the stand- 
ard deduction. 

Then we are given the same old 
phrases which attempt to parallel wage 
withholding with withholding on divi- 
dends and interest. But in the midst 
of these phrases you are not reminded 
of some simple facts that show there is 
no basis for saying that they are alike. 

For example, an individual usually has 
one employer with whom he has a di- 
rect personal relationship, and no one 
has any trouble figuring out what the 
word “wages” means. In contrast, re- 
cipients of dividends and interest are 
nearly always just strange names on a 
paying agent’s mailing list. Amd in 
this bill it takes four pages of complex 
technical rules to define the different 
kinds of dividend items subject to with- 
holding. These pages are supplemented 
by other pages of exceptions or refine- 
ments. 

It is not so simple as the Treasury and 
the committee majority would lead you 
to believe. 

The Treasury officials who now give 
us warm assurances about the simplicity 
of withholding taxes and about the glo- 
ries of the exemption certificate system 
apparently have done an about face since 
these same Treasury officials testified 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in public hearings last year and 
made the point that the withholding tax 
system would be unduly complex if pay- 
ees were permitted to file exemption cer- 
tificates to claim exemption from with- 
holding tax. These Treasury officials 
overlook the fact that they recommend- 
ed against any use of exemption cer- 
tificates just last year. You can find 
these conflicting Treasury recommenda- 
tions in the Treasury statements on 
pages 11, 39, and 277 of the Ways and 
Means Committee printed hearings. 

The statement of my good friend from 
New York also shows that Treasury of- 
ficials are disturbed by having to find 
some current sophistries to avoid the 
impact of another truth spoken in the 
past by a senior official. The present 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue had stated in a public speech: 

One of the important changes needed to 
make the information system an effective 
substitute for withholding is to obtain tax- 


payer account numbers on all fo ms 1099 and 
similar documents. 
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This was not too long before Congress 
passed the taxpayer account number 
legislation. 

Not only will these taxpayers find their 
accounts completely scrambled by a no- 
receipts withholding system, but they 
are going to find the new form 1040 
which must be designed to cope with 
all this gobbledygook a massive “in- 
convenience” to “experience”. They are 
going to have to study numerous pages 
of instructions, and tedious legends on 
their forms 1040, to cope with the 
mystery of which dividend and which 
interest payments they receive fall 
under the withholding system and which 
do not. And then they will have to com- 
pute their refunds and establish their 
entitlement to them. Yes—certainly 
they “may experience inconvenience.” 
Let us not be deceived by the blandish- 
ments of the Treasury that conceal a 
design to harass our taxpayers and 
collect taxes that are not due. 

What I have said so far, as has been 
the case with the many full exposés of 
this unbelievable withholding tax pro- 
posal, will be brushed aside by the 
administration’s propagandists. They 
have been feeding all of you and the 
press a steady patter of cliches erected 
around their theme song—withholding 
taxes are necessary to catch the cheaters, 
the tax dodgers. 

But pause for a moment to think of 
the realities here, the real facts. 

Over 30 million people are going to 
have this bumbling system fastened 
around their necks like a millstone. 

You know, I know, and the adminis- 
tration knows, that these many millions 
of people are not cheaters—are not tax 
dodgers. Basically they file honest tax 
returns and report their dividend and 
interest income. 

You and I know that it is the tiny 
fraction, the small fringe of taxpayers 
who are the cheaters and whose income 
tax returns are open to question. 

But over 30-odd million people are 
going to be punished for the sins of the 
very, very few. These innocent millions 
are not going to like it when they have 
to pay taxes that may not be due to 
catch a few who may owe taxes. 

And why is this bumbling monstrosity 
to be visited upon them? 

Because, as I have said, the Treasury 
Department and the Internal Revenue 
Service are now seeking to discredit as a 
solution a simple new modern electronic 
tool that is now being installed to aid 
tax enforcement. I refer, of course, to 
automatic data processing. 

Do you know that for many, many 
years payors of dividends and interest— 
called paying agents—have been re- 
quired to file with the Internal Revenue 
Service information returns listing the 
amounts of dividends and interest they 
pay and listing the names and addresses 
of the payees on forms 1099? 

And do you know that these paying 
agents file nearly 200 million of these 
forms 1099 each year? 

In recent years the Internal Revenue 
Service has stepped up the associating 
of these information returns with the tax 
returns of the people to whom the in- 
terest and dividends were paid. This 
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“matchine process” will be strengthened 
under ADP. This is a technique the 
service has now in its hands for check- 
ing failures to report dividends and in- 
terest. This is a tool it will not use be- 
cause the administration has decided to 
urge a more costly withholding tax sys- 
tem which will certainly cost the Treas- 
ury itself $25 million a year in direct 
administrative cost, plus untold millions 
of dollars representing the tax deduc- 
tions for the administrative expense 
piled on paying agents and taxpayers, 
plus untold millions of dollars lost 
through the absolute impossibility, built 
right into this bill, of checking the tens 
of millions of credit and refund claims 
this bumbling system will generate. 

None of us is in favor of tax avoid- 
ance—and all of us want the tax dodgers 
brought to heel. But it is so easy, and 
so simple, and so inexpensive to close 
any gap on reporting of dividends and 
interest with simple existing administra- 
tive tools rather than resorting to the 
cumbersome withholding system pro- 
posed by this bill. 

Why does the Treasury want to 
arouse the ire of so many millions of 
taxpayers? Why does the Treasury 
want to make the already complex in- 
dividual income tax Form 1040 twice 
as complex? Why does the Treasury 
value so little the taxpayer goodwill so 
important to the successful operation of 
our income tax self-assessment system? 
Why does the Treasury insist on further 
complicating our already incredibly con- 
fused income tax structure? 

The answer is simple: Once having 
made the mistake of proposing with- 
holding taxes the administration can- 
not afford to lose face by admitting its 
mistake—by conferring error no matter 
how potent it may be. 

In closing, I would make the point 
mentioned earlier that these 30 million 
American taxpayers who will be ad- 
versely affected by this bill represent 
not less than that many voters. They 
are the voice of public opinion, and public 
opinion is still a strong force in this 
country. 

The millions of people may not know 
today what is about to happen to them 
and they will not know until this with- 
holding tax monstrosity starts grinding 
at them in the year 1963—when the 1962 
elections are safely behind. 

These millions of voters are going to 
grow angry when they find their ac- 
counts are confused; when they learn 
that money they have budgeted for 
necessary living expenses never reaches 
them but has been diverted into the 
Federal till; when they learn that to 
straighten out their accounts, to secure 
their refunds, to establish their credits, 
they are going to have to do business 
with a myriad of complex new forms and 
rules—and that for securing credits and 
refunds they are completely at the mercy 
of the whims of the redtape mill of the 
Federal Government. 

They will not feel the impact for the 
fall election of 1962 in any big way, be- 
cause the overwithholding tax does not 
fall on them until 1963. But beginning 
then these 30 million tax-bruised Amer- 
icans are going to make their feelings 
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felt at the polls at every opportunity. 
And that is a lot of votes. 

When the questions come to you— 
“How did you vote and why?”—what are 
you going to tell them? 

I know you will be honest and tell 
them the truth. 

The truth you will tell them is the 
administration’s economists and pro- 
fessors dreamed up an unwanted gadget 
called the investment credit for busi- 
ness. Having no business experience 
these economic planners ignored the na- 
tional need for depreciation reform— 
campus economists were certain the in- 
vestment credit gimmick would save the 
country. But it cost money. Who is 
going to pay the freight? Well the ad- 
ministration—the Treasury and the ma- 
jority party in the Congress—agreed this 
withholding tax on the little man was a 
good idea to raise most of the money to 
pay the freight of the economists’ dream 
boat, the investment credit. The little 
man must produce money to pay this 
subsidy to the businessman. 

You might go further and tell them 
that when the administration first came 
to Congress to seek the investment 
dreamboat it was to be a 15-percent 
dreamboat. Then in the middle of 1961 
it was reduced to an 8-percent dream- 
boat. Then the spokesman for the econ- 
omists and professors said that a dream- 
boat credit of less than 7 percent was 
worthless for their grandiose schemes. 

The 8-percent dreamboat was dis- 
closed to the world by the committee as 
recently as March 12, 1962. And then, 
although nearly a year had been spent 
on celebrating and building the dream- 
boat, suddenly a few days after March 
16 it was discovered that the country 
really did not need an 8-percent dream- 
boat credit. One much less would do the 
job. 

But since the spokesmen for the econ- 
omists and professors had said repeatedly 
that less than a T-percent credit was not 
a good dreamboat, the dreamboat was 
sliced down to look like a 17-percent 
dreamboat; but inside the dreamboat 
a $100,000 figure was cut to $25,000— 
this the voters cannot see easily—and 
then a 50-percent figure was cut to 25 
percent—this is even harder for the 
voters to see—and now we have just 
about a 3-percent dreamboat, which is 
certainly useless now for the great eco- 
nomic revolution it was supposed to 
create. But face must be saved, and the 
public interest is quite unimportant. 

So now our 30 million voters are to take 
the overwithholding tax licking to sup- 
ply the funds to just give a small bonus— 
an outright subsidy—to some business, 
mostly big business. Wait until the mil- 
lions of voters wake up to this. 

One other observation may be in order 
and that is the treatment of many di- 
verse proposals in one bill which has to 
be voted on as a single issue. Including 
all the items with respect to income 
earned abroad as one, I count nine sep- 
arate and distinct provisions. I find it 
difficult to rationalize a situation which 
prohibits a vote on each issue separately. 
I know the answer is that it is next to 
impossible to treat the bill otherwise. 
But it is hardly fair that the fortunes of 
one group of taxpayers has to rise or 
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fall on the merits of the proposals af- 
fecting another. There is simply no 
community of interest between a farm- 
er’s cooperative and the subsidiary of a 
U.S. company doing business in a for- 
eign country. And yet, with respect to 
the tax treatment of each in this bill, 
we are asked to vote for both or against 
both. 

H.R. 10650 is objectionable because it 
affects so many groups with so many 
varied interests and requires that they 
be considered as one. The omnibus bill 
is customary practice in the House but 
in this instance it reveals in a harsh 
manner the inequities that it can pro- 
duce. 

The minority motion to recommit of- 
fers the only possibility of remotely re- 
moving any of these inequities. Unless 
the motion is carried, the bill should be 
defeated. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support this legislation because I feel 
that it contains certain tax reforms that 
have been long overdue. 

I cannot be accused as some have been 
of supporting the so-called Boggs bill, 
H.R. 5. I think I can speak from the op- 
posite viewpoint. I said then, if you will 
remember, that time would cure every- 
thing, that if you lived long enough they 
would be back in here sooner or later 
recognizing the dangers I pointed out. I 
happen to be one of those who believes 
that foreign investments in American 
branches and production facilities have 
done more to curtail the growth of our 
domestic economy than any other single 
factor. 

This is no time for a detailed discus- 
sion of the relationship of foreign in- 
vestments to imports and exports and 
the depreciating effect of low wage com- 
petition of foreign-based American facil- 
ities in competition with domestic pro- 
duction for both our domestic market 
and our foreign market. It may come as 
a surprise to most of you that as far back 
as 1954, 30 percent of all of the imports 
into the United States came from Ameri- 
can investments overseas. It seems 
somewhat strange to me how one can 
plead for tax advantages for foreign in- 
vestors while at the same time depreciat- 
ing the effect of investment credits. We 
in the United States may have a main 
plant in one State and have subsidiaries 
in other States. Whether we have differ- 
ent tax bases in these States makes no 
difference when it comes to assessment of 
the Federal tax. Wein the United States 
cannot expand our facilities unless we do 
so out of tax-paid dollars. Just as the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means so ably said, instead of criticizing 
this feature which is trying to equalize 
and put on the basis of equity foreign 
investments by American companies, we 
should be demanding that American in- 
vestments here in the United States re- 
ceive at least the same treatment. We 
are not asking for any more. We must 
realize that you cannot give an incentive 
to foreign investors with American 
capital and take away incentives in the 
United States. 
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During the past year I have been privi- 
leged, although you would not know it, to 
serve as chairman of a committee study- 
ing the impact of imports and exports on 
our employment. If you will take the 
time to read the printed hearings—you 
probably will not have time—you will 
note that the question of tax haven in- 
dustries overseas creates by far the most 
damaging impact upon our domestic 
economy. Time has not been allotted to 
me to give you the complete story, but let 
me for a moment give you some detailed 
figures that have been put out by our 
own Department of Commerce. 

In the last 7 years investments in 
Western Europe have amounted to $5,- 
141 million. These investments returned 
to the American investor $2,261 million. 
Here comes the real crux of the whole 
program. We are told it is proper to 
give out-of-country investors the right 
to invest profits in underdeveloped coun- 
tries as an aid to those countries. 

Let us see how far this aid has gone. 
In the underdeveloped countries in the 
last 7 years Americans invested $5,552 
million, but they took out of these same 
countries a profit of $8,794 million. I 
do not believe that bleeding red on the 
floor of this House is going to convince 
any sober-minded American that Ameri- 
can investors are interested in anything 
except profit. That is what investments 
are for, whether they are made here in 
America or they are made in foreign 
countries. If you tie investments over- 
seas with a complete embargo on the 
products of those plants coming into the 
United States, you might have a reason- 
able base upon which to place an 
argument that we should help under- 
developed countries with our private 
investments. 

Exopus oF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS AND 

PRODUCTION OVERSEAS 

The proposal to tax oversea earnings same 
as U.S. domestic earnings means n 
when profits overseas can be what they have 
been: 

Dollars invested abroad and the income the 
United States gets back 


{In millions of dollars] 


Investments in underdevel- 
oped areas: 


6668 
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You will note that the investments 
total, for this period alone, $13,750,000,- 
000. Considering the ratio of 3 to 1, in 
cost differentials, between the United 
States and the Common Market, the $5 
billion spent in Europe represents ap- 
proximately $15 billion that would have 
had to be spent in the United States to 
build the same facilities; the figure in 
the underdeveloped countries is even 
more dramatic. It would have required 
a minimum of $32 billion in domestic in- 
vestment. 

Is there any wonder the opponents of 
this legislation who are in the interna- 
tional trade profits race have steamed 
up the little investors dividend receivers 
to kill the bill before us? 

Of recent date, there has been a series 
of articles appearing under the caption 
of “Loopholes, Inc.” The extent of for- 
eign investments and their impact on the 
American economy, makes it imperative 
that this Congress pass this legislation at 
this time. I would suggest, also, that the 
Committee on Ways and Means pursue 
its study even further in this area of tax 
dodging. In this regard, I would like to 
quote from the Daily News, of New York: 
LOOPHOLES, INC.—FAT CORPORATIONS AGILE AT 

DODGING THE TAX SQUEEZE 
(By Joseph Martin and Kermit Jaediker) 
NO. 1 

WasHincton, March 5.—While Joe Blow 
sweats and schemes to lop a measly 25 
bucks off his Federal income tax and then 
stays awake nights wondering if maybe he 
didn’t go a little too far, a sizable number 
of American corporations are savings hun- 
dreds of millions yearly through one of the 
sweetest collections of tax dodges in or out 
of the book. 

And they're sleeping quite peacefully 
nights. 

This is because they have something Joe 
hasn’t got and probably never will have— 
gall. Plus a highly paid array of brains be- 
hind them. Plus a little thing called a 
foreign subsidiary. No matter how bright 
Joe is, or gutsy, on a salary of five or six 
grand a year, he just can’t go around set- 
ting up foreign subsidiaries. 

The News has taken a deep, searching 
look into this phase of business and what 
it found proved highly fascinating. Also 
educational. 

And now we're passing it all on to you, Joe, 
just to let you know that, in spite of what 
the pessimists say, there are still people 
with ingenuity and pluck and that with such 
attributes behind them, plus a good hunk of 
cash, a man can really go somewhere. And 
we don’t mean jail. 

The Internal Revenue Service, headed by 
Commissioner Mortimer M. Caplin, is all 
wrought up over these dodges but most of 
them lie within or on the razor edge of the 
law, and even in cases where they seem to 
cross the edge, it’s up to Uncle Sam to prove 
there was criminal intent behind them. 

This is difficult. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, which drafts legislation in such mat- 
ters, has been trying desperately to plug up 
loopholes in the law. But this is difficult, 
too. 


THE GENIUSES AND THE DODGERS MULTIPLY 


The fun all began less than a dozen years 
ago. 

What led to it was the Government's policy 
to encourage investment in Europe. In- 
vestment grew and then some unknown tax 
genius got an idea and investment boomed. 
The idea was some sort of tax dodge. 

As time passed and more geniuses got into 
the act, the dodgers multiplied, flowered. 
Frills were added. The trickery developed to 
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a point where the job of organizing it and 
putting it into motion became a pretty big 
thing, almost an industry. 

The dodgers, or “tax avoidance devices” as 
the Government cautiously puts it, all hinge 
on the establishment of a foreign subsidiary. 
Government sources estimate that there are 
around 20,000 foreign corporations owned di- 
rectly or indirectly by U.S. shareholders, and 
most of them are getting juicy tax breaks— 
but there’s nothing fishy about it. 

The fishy stuff is pulled by an untold num- 
ber of Johnny-come-latelies who suddenly 
discovered what a tax bonanza foreign trade 
could be, if you had the gray matter and the 
daring. 

To savor their shenanigans to the full, you 
must first understand precisely what the 
corporations are seeking to avoid—the 52- 
percent corporation tax exacted by Uncle 
Sam 


This is a pretty agonizing bite. For in- 
stance, if Loopholes, Inc., earned a modest $2 
million last year, it had to fork over $1,040,- 
000 of it to the Government. 


TAX HAVENS, WHERE THE BITE IS LIGHT 


It so happens, however, that there are 
other nations in the world that don't bite so 
hard. These are known, quite aptly, as tax 
havens. Panama won’t tax a corporation a 
red cent if it doesn't transact business there. 
The same goes for several other places, in- 
cluding Bermuda, Nassau, Venezuela, Liech- 
tenstein, Liberia. 

Switzerland’s cantons, or provinces, charge 
a tax but it’s laughably small, not more than 
8 percent. 

So Loopholes, Inc., fed up with that 52- 
percent horror, sets up a subsidiary in one 
of these low-tax or no-tax countries. It 
goes without saying that good old Loopholes 
must be engaged in exporting or importing. 
Most of these companies are situated on the 
Nation’s east and west coasts, with the 
greatest concentration in New York. 

There are, basically, two types of foreign 
subsidiaries. There's the bona fide type that 
actually does something for a living. It may 
sell the parent company’s products, or manu- 
facture them, or assemble them, or mine ore. 

And there's the type that twiddles its 
thumbs. 

This type is a dummy, known in the trade 
as a shell. And that’s just what it is— 
an empty shell that produces nothing, sells 
nothing, assembles nothing, yet still has a 
vital function: to keep those taxable cor- 
porate millions out of the hungry fingers of 
Internal Revenue. 


THE SHELL GAME, MOST FLAGRANT OF THEM ALL 


Some of the bona fide subsidiaries aren't 
above a little tax finagling, but let's deal 
with the shell game first. It is the most 
flagrant finagler of all. 

The machinery for acquiring a subsidiary 
is all laid out for Loopholes, Inc., by some 
smart tax consultants. They advertise their 
wares in come-with-us-now-to-a-land-of 
sunny-skies-and-no-taxes brochures that 
read as enticingly as the booklets of a steam- 
ship company touting luxury cruises to 
Hawaii. 

These brochures never, never mention that 
dirty word, “shells.” But the Government 
strongly suspects that after the company has 
read the booklet and loved what it read and 
gotten together with the consultant, some- 
how the structure of a shell takes form; in 
some instances, anyway. After all, most tax 
consultants do organize bona fide subsidi- 
aries. 

Let's say the shell is to be set up in 
Panama. 

For a fee of around $500 to $1,000 a Pan- 
ama lawyer or CPA establishes a corporation 
called El Fakero. Its office is his office. By 
law, all these corporations must be pro- 
claimed by signs on the facade of the build- 
ing and it’s quite a sight to see, in Panama 
or Nassau, a modern office building whose 
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front is plastered with signboards as far up 
as the second or third story. 

In addition to the initial fee, Loopholes, 
Inc., must get up licensing fees of about $250 
a year. But look what Loopholes gets for its 
dough: 

In pre-Panama days, Loopholes had a big 
customer in London. Loopholes would sell 
London four or five shiploads of home ap- 
pliances a year. For the sake of simplicity, 
let's say the London firm paid $100,000 a 
cargo, and that the cargo actually cost Loop- 
holes $50,000 to produce. 


FIFTY GRAND PROFIT, BUT OH HOW IT’S NIPPED 


That meant Loopholes made a profit of 
$50,000 per cargo. But Loopholes didn't keep 
the 50 grand; there was Uncle Samuel hold- 
ing his mitt out. Out of that $50,000 in 
earnings, Loopholes had to pay $26,000 in 
U.S. taxes. 

But that was in pre-Panama days. Now, 
on paper if not in actuality, Loopholes sells 
the same cargo to its own subsidiary, El 
Fakero, at slightly above cost, $52,000; it 
could actually sell at cost, but that might be 
a little too raw. It’s got to show it’s making 
some profit. 

El Fakero sells the same cargo to London 
for the usual price of $100,000. Thus El 
Fakero garners a profit of $48,000. If N 
Fakero were in New York, where Loopholes is, 
it would have to pay a 52 percent corpora- 
tion tax on the $48,000, but El Fakero is in 
Panama, where there is no tax. Uncle Sam, 
who used to collect more than half the 
profits of Loopholes’ export business, now 
collects nothing. 

In other words, Loopholes siphons its prof- 
its from the tax-happy United States to tax- 
less Panama. So far so good. Now, there's a 
new problem: How to get that 48 grand back 
to the United States. Under law, once the 
earnings land in the United States, they be- 
come taxable. 

At this point El Fakero gets kind to papa. 
It lends Loopholes the $48,000. Loans, of 
course, are not taxable here. El Fakero even 
garnishes the dish by charging Loopholes, its 
own daddy, 6 percent interest on the loan. 
Daddy-O isn't sore. When Pop's tax expert 
fills out the old income tax blank, he puts 
that interest down as a deduction. 

What this boils down to is that the $48,000 
profit has finally come home, pure profit, yet 
taxless, because now it isn’t profit but a loan. 
AND THE SHIPMENT NEVER REACHES PANAMA 

Remember us saying a little while ago that 
Loopholes sells the cargo to El Fakero on 
paper? 

Actually that shipload of appliances never 
goes to Panama. It goes, as usual, direct 
from New York to London. And El Fakero 
doesn’t really send the profits back to Loop- 
holes. It never gets the profits. The profits 
are sent directly from London to New York. 

The entire transaction, selling to El Fakero, 
reselling to London, that phony loan—all 
this is performed on paper at the home of- 
fice. 

After all, El Fakero couldn't possibly re- 
ceive a cargo, or ship it. El Fakero doesn’t 
exist. It’s just a name on a document of 
incorporation lying in the filing cabinet of 
the Panama lawyer or CPA who set El Fakero 
up. A ghost with a slight Spanish accent 
amiably thumbing its nose at the U.S. In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 


NO, 2 

In a long desk-studded room in one of 
the New York City district offices of the U.S. 
Internal Revenue Service, trained agents are 
going over income tax returns. They're not 
the familiar white 1040 forms issued to most 
citizens. They're the blue 1120 forms issued 
to corporations, 

An agent studies the return of an outfit 
we'll call Tinhorn, Inc., and suddenly his 
eyes glow. It is the same glow that lights 
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the eyes of a homicide squad detective when 
he te en eres ae 
murder and spots a 

o 
spotted doesn't concern anything as drastio 
as murder. It may not even be illegal, in 
the strict sense of the word. 

But it is tricky as hell, a gizmo designed 
to keep Uncle Sam from taxing a chunk of 
Tinhorn’s profits, and if the Government 
can get the goods on Tinhorn, Tinhorn will 
have to pay through the nose. 


COSTS HIGH, PROFITS LOW: SUSPICIOUS 


The clue lies in the ratio of the magni- 
tude of Tinhorn’s operations to Tinhorn's 
profits. If the scope of operations is tre- 
mendous and the cost high and the profits 
curiously low, the agent smells a foreign 
subsidiary set up to avoid the American 52- 
percent corporate tax. 

The agent turns to page 3 of the return. 
Item L asks if the corporation has a foreign 
subsidiary and Tinhorn has left this ques- 
tion blank. This could be an honest error 
of omission. But the agent is suspicious. 

If he has time to handle the assignment, 
the agent grabs his hat and hurries up to 
the office of Tinhorn, Inc. He meets Frank 
Tinhorn, the president, and gets right down 
to cases. 

“You own a foreign subsidiary?” the agent 
asks. 


Tinhorn goes a little gray, but he doesn't 
dare get caught in an outright lie. He ad- 
mits he owns one in a country in Latin 
America. 

“How come you didn't mention it on your 
income tax form?” demands the agent. 

Tinhorn forces a smile. “Didn't I? It 
must have been an oversight.” 

The agent has hit paydirt. The country 
where the subsidiary is situated is notorious 
for its shells—ghost companies that exist for 
the sole purpose of preventing the United 
States from collecting the 52-percent tax on 
the parent company earnings. 

Let's see your books,” says the agent. 

Here he comes a cropper. The books may 
contain only vague references to transac- 
tions with El Spooko, the subsidiary, or there 
may be two sets of books. The set Tinhorn 
shows the agent says nothing. 


MUST CLEAR IT WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


The only possible source of information is 
El Spooko. Since the agent can’t be spared 
for a prolonged investigation of Tinhorn's 
dealings, his office phones the Office of In- 
ternational Operations of the Internal Rev- 
enue here in Washington, and they assign 
a man to the job. 

This agent, before boarding a jet, must 
first see someone in the State Department. 
State might very well reject his request to 
go south of the border. The country where 
El Spooko is located may be conducting 
delicate diplomatic negotiations with the 
United States and it just wouldn't do right 
now, old chap, to have an American agent 
gumshoeing around down there. 

However, if the striped-pants boys see no 
obstacles, the agent flies to the city where 
El Spooko was incorporated. It's a shell all 
right—no staff whatever, 

Its office is the office of the local attorney 
who set El Spooko up. Asa rule, this worthy 
tells the agent to go scram, or the Spanish 
equivalent thereof. But there are other 
avenues of inquiry. 

Internal Revenue agents whom we inter- 
viewed declined to disclose the techniques 
they use in tax-haven countries to get at 
business records or loosen up tongues, but 
it’s no secret that employees in banana re- 
publics often have greasable palms. 

The agents did not deny that they had 
friends who would not hesitate to sneak, 
after dark, into a government building. 

Next morning the agent would awake to 
find an unmarked envelope in his mailbox 
and some very interesting evidence in it, 
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along with a curt note to please, senor, 
hurry up and photostat the contents as they 
must be back in the files in an hour. 

The evidence might consist only of some 
names and addresses, but they are leads and 
the investigator continues his inquiry. 

Some of these inv ons last as long 
as 2 years. But even if the Government 
thinks it finally has a case against Tinhorn, 
it has to prove it in court. And that isn't 
always possible. 

If the Government wins out, then Tinhorn 
must come across with taxes, plus penalties 
and interest, which could add up to millions. 

The most productive source of informa- 
tion is the informer. 

There’s nothing more heart-warming to 
Internal Revenue than to have the book- 
keeper of a New York corporation walk in 
and announce that he just got fired and that 
he is now going to retaliate by squealing on 
his boss who runs a shell subsidiary. He 
might even show the Government the com- 
pany’s books, 

Or, maybe Tinhorn's wife has learned he's 
keeping another woman. That makes wifey 
a potential informer. And the same goes 
for the mistress, especially when Tinhorn 
gives her the gate. 


CANARY TREATMENT, BELOW THE BORDER 


The informer is rewarded with up to 10 
percent of the taxes collected as a result of 
his or her information. 

Last year the Internal Revenue Service 
paid $548,914 in rewards to 706 pigeons for 
information resulting in the collection of 
$12 million from all kinds of taxpayers. 
This dough, by the way, wasn’t exempt from 
Internal Revenue Service. Every pigeon 
must pay income tax on the profits of his 
squeal. 

Business chiselers operating shell subsidi- 
aries seem to take a squeal in pretty civilized 
fashion, at least in the United States. There 
is no record of any informer ever getting 
knocked off or pushed around here. 

The chiselers get a bit less inhibited, 
though, when they're handling a canary be- 
low the border. There, for example, a man 
suspected of blowing the whistle on an 
American firm was suddenly whisked out of 
bed one night and grilled. He denied every- 
thing. 

He was suspended by his hands outside a 
window, nine stories up, and that got him 
talking. He unloaded all the info he had 
given an American agent, with the result 
that the U.S. company was able to take 
measures to cover its tracks. 

THEY PLAY TRICKS, THE BIG AND THE SMALL 

Corporation tax abuses committed with 
the help of subsidiaries are so new, in some 
instances, that Commissioner Mortimer M. 
Caplin, boss of the Internal Revenue Service, 
has developed a special training course to 
make enforcement personnel completely hip 
on tax avoidance patterns to divert abroad 
income that should be taxed in the United 
States. k 

“In recent months,” Caplin told the News, 
“the need for a more vigorous tax enforce- 
ment program in the international area has 
been strongly emphasized. 

“Among the many approaches used are 
sham corporations with no real business 
purpose or function, unrealistic sale or pur- 
chase prices in transactions between the do- 
mestic company and its foreign affiliates, and 
failure to properly allocate various expenses. 

“We have discovered that these devices are 
used by all types of taxpayers, regardless of 
size or reputation, and many cases involving 
large corporations are now under active audit 
in the field. Undetected, these schemes 
cause a loss of revenue to the United States 
and create competitive economic inequities 
through tax dollars saved.” 

The Government is now busy trying to 
strengthen Internal Revenue’s hand through 
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new legislation designed to plug up tax law 
loopholes. 

Under present tax laws, profits earned 
abroad by U.S. firms with foreign subsidiaries 
are subject to American taxation only when 
the earnings arrive here. This gives such 
companies a tremendous advantage over 
domestic corporations that get their profits 
solely in the United States. 

The firms with subsidiaries, and we're talk- 
ing about the honest ones, can continually 
postpone transfer of foreign profits and use 
the enormous tax saving to expand abroad. 


OVERHAUL SYSTEM, PRESIDENT URGES 


Tax deferral had for some time been 
favored by the Government as a means of 
encouraging American investment to restore 
the economies of wartorn nations, but now 
President Kennedy would like a complete 
overhaul of the system. 

“Certainly,” the President told Congress 
in a plea for tax reform, “since the postwar 
reconstruction of Europe and Japan has been 
completed, there are no longer foreign policy 
reasons for providing tax incentives for 
foreign investments in the economically 
advanced countries.” 

Not long ago the Treasury Department 
drafted legislation to kill tax deferral 
altogether by taxing the earnings of sub- 
sidiaries yearly, with the exception of those 
in underdeveloped countries. 

But the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee refused to go along with this. The 
committee did make it clear, however, that 
it was anxious to stamp out the abuses, such 
as sham subsidiaries, phony ‘oan gimmicks, 
and improperly inflated pricing. 

Treasury redrafted legislation with this 
express aim. Among other things, the new 
measures would hit the liquidation gimmick 
hard. But first those laws have to be 
passed. 

It may take months for them to be enacted 
and even then there’s no certainty that the 
laws will emerge in their original form. And 
even if they should, there’s no guarantee 
that the smart operators won’t ignore the 
new laws, or try to. 

After all, the profits are beautiful and the 
tax experts who advise the chiselers are 
bright and imaginative. 


NO, 3 


You've just mailed your form 1040 to the 
Internal Revenue people and you're feeling 
great. You're entitled to a $300 tax refund. 
Junior had his tonsils taken out, the wife 
had a cyst removed from her left hip and 
little Amelia has been getting shots to jazz 
up her blood. What with all the medical 
bills, and a few more items, Uncle Sam owes 
you money for a change. That 300 smack- 
ers should be just enough to get you a new 
set of golf clubs. 

But you commit a fatal error. You tell 
the missus about the refund, and goodby 
golf clubs. She says, with typical womanly 
logic, “Fine. Now we can get a new car.” 

So, with the refund and $700 from your 
bank account, you and wifey go to your 
neighborhood auto dealer and wifey picks 
out a shiny new compact worth $2,000. You 
tell the dealer you're putting $1,000 down 
and financing the rest. 

From that moment on, you, Joe Blow, 
ordinary citizen, become the hub of a web of 
intrigue, foreign and domestic, through 
which some very slick gents in the auto- 
financing business pocket millions of dollars 
that ordinarily would go in the form of 
taxes to the Internal Revenue Service. 

JUST MORE GRIST FOR THE OLD MILL 

You play no part in the intrigue. 

The auto dealer tells you that the $1,000 
loan will be provided by a finance company, 


with appropriate carrying charges. 
He adds that inasmuch as this is a loan, a 
credit insurance policy on your life will be 
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required. It goes, without saying, of course, 
that you pay the premium. 

But you see nothing wrong with that. 
After all, if you drop dead before you've paid 
off the loan, why should the poor finance 
company be stuck? 

Now here’s what the dealer doesn’t tell you. 
The finance company has an American insur- 
ance firm issue the policy. Since there are 
oodles of Joe Blows all over the United States 
buying cars on credit, the insurance company 
handles oodles of premiums. 

If the firm were taxed by the United States 
on all those premiums, or earnings, the taxes 
would be immense. The U.S. corporate tax 
on earnings is 52 percent—more than half 
the profits. 

Not that the American insurance firm 
would be exactly heartbroken. It still would 
be making lots of income. 

But the finance company has other plans. 
At its bidding, the American insurance out- 
fit keeps only 12 percent of the premium 
and then, as a bookie does when he's over- 
loaded with bets on a certain horse, the 
company “lays off” the remaining 88 per- 
cent of your premium to an insurance com- 
pany in Europe. 


THEY LAY IT OFF IN TAX HAVENS 


It’s not just any old part of Europe. The 
European insurance firm is situated in a 
tax-haven country like Switzerland or 
Liechtenstein, where income taxes on cor- 
poration profits are either very small or non- 
existent. 

So what happens to the profits? The 
lion’s share is shifted to a no-tax country. 
The premium may seem small. But multiply 
it by thousands of Joe Blows getting insur- 
ance and it all becomes quite imposing, 
And it all escapes that nasty 52-percent tax. 

At this point you may be impelled to ask 
why the men who run the finance company 
are so anxious to throw pretty American 
dollars to a firm in Europe. 

It’s quite slmple, Joseph. That tax-haven 
insurance company in Europe is a foreign 
subsidiary owned by the American finance 
company. 

By running an insurance company in a 
tax-haven country, those finance company 
foxes keep the bulk of the premiums out of 
reach of the Internal Revenue Service's 
hungry hooks. Now how does the finance 
company get those profits back? 

Well, if the subsidiary sent the profits 
back as profits, the U.S. Internal Revenue 
crowd would promptly demand their 52-per- 
cent cut. So the subsidiary sends the profits 
back in the form of a “loan.” Loans are not 
taxable. 

As in the case of the shell or dummy sub- 
sidiary described in yesterday's article, the 
entire insurance transaction is performed on 
paper in the United States. Actually the 
premium money never leaves the United 
States and the loan never really takes 
place—except in the finance company's 
books. 

ACTUALLY THERE IS VERY LITTLE RISK 

You might say, wanting to be fair about 
it, those foreign insurance firms deserve a 
break—after all, they're shouldering the bulk 
of the risk, all those Joe Blows might drop 
dead any day. 

The truth is that there is very little risk 
in this branch of insurance. Car loans usu- 
ally are on a short-term basis, 1 year, 2, 
3, and as a rule within those time periods 
Joe Blow manages to stay alive. 

So basically it isn't the risk that is laid 
off, it’s the profits. And they're laid off in 
such a way that the United States doesn't 
get a piece of them. 

At this point we would like to make it 
clear that not all auto-finance companies 
indulge in this foreign subsidiary dodge. 
Only some. But those that do are cleaning 
up. 
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We also want to add that there's nothing 
illegal about shifting the premiums to a 
tax-haven country. The only thing smelly 
about the deal is that loan back. But it's 
plenty smelly. 

By the way, the insurance company in 
Europe could be a shell, with no staff es 
ever, or it could be an actual subsidiary. 
IETA gree enn 8 
fide subsidiaries and their parent companies 
also indulge in monkey business. 

Here’s another example. This one con- 
stitutes the most prevalent abuse in the 
foreign subsidiary setup. 

Bigshot, Inc., a large American corpora- 
tion, manufactures quite an assortment of 
articles, including, let’s say, left-handed 
monkey wrenches. 


THE LABOR IS CHEAP AND THE TAXES ARE NIL 


So many southpaws in America are becom- 
ing mechanics that lefthanded monkey 
wrenches are selling like hotcakes. Bigshot's 
profits boom but Uncle Samuel keeps grab- 
bing 52 percent in corporate taxes. 

If Bigshot could somehow divert a chunk 
of the profits to some tax-haven country, 
it would make much more money. 

So Bigshot opens a subs in a tax 

haven, A real factory, which we'll call Half- 
shot, Inc., goes into operation. Labor is 
cheap, but what's more important, there are 
virtually no income taxes on Halfshot’s earn- 
ings. 
In the fair competitive market, the whole- 
sale price of a shipload of lefthanded 
wrenches is, let’s say for the sake of sim- 
plicity, $1 million. FHalfshot sells its 
wrenches to Bigshot, but not at the regular 
market price of $1 million per shipload. In- 
stead, it charges Bigshot $2 million. 

Awful, isn’t it? Here's a kiddie company 
soaking its papa company twice as much as 
it would charge a stranger. 

It isn't a bit awful, when you get down 
to cases. Because when Bigshot pays Half- 
shot that $2 million, the overcharge—$1 mil- 
lion—represents profits actually made in 
America and therefore subject to the Amer- 
ican corporate tax of 52 percent or $520,000. 
Now that $1 million, worth $520,000 to In- 
ternal Revenue, eludes Internal Revenue and 
slips off to Halfshot, which is really Bigshot's 
baby. 

Halfshot may do one of two things with 
the bonanza. 


ONE GOT CAUGHT MOST OF THEM DON’T 


It might invest it in still another operat- 
ing subsidiary in This could go on 
and on until Bigshot runs a dozen subsidi- 
aries—a hundred subsidiaries. The rein- 
vested money is not subject to American 
taxation. What's more, Bigshot has become 
an international empire. With its built-up 
power and prestige, it will draw even more 
shareholders. 

On the other hand, if Bigshot wanted the 
elusive profits back right away, it could 
simply arrange to have them sent back as a 
phony loan. 

One company, with a subsidiary based in 
Latin America, used the inflated price gag 
with minor variations, but got caught and 
the U.S. Government clouted it with a $4,- 
500,000 tax bill. In most instances, however, 
the boys don’t get caught. 

Some American corporations have the te- 
merity to buy at inflated prices not from a 
genuine subsidiary but from a shell, a non- 
existent subsidiary. 

Such corporations cotton to the loan 
gizmo. Firms operating with shells are gen- 
erally “closely held”—that is, there are only 
a handful of shareholders and when the 
“loan” is made, each shareholder gets a big 
chunk of pie. 

Yes, the shareholder has to pay personal 
income taxes on his cut, but the savings on 
beeline taxes make that cut much, much 

er. 
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THEY KILL THE GOOSE BUT KEEP THE GOLD 


Another nice tax gimmick, to which con- 
struction firms and movie companies are 
especially partial, is liquidation. 

Way it works, an American movie firm 
sets up a subsidiary in a foreign tax haven 
to produce a single film overseas. After the 
subsidiary cleans up on the film, assuming 
it’s a hit, the present company liquidates the 
sub—puts it out of business. 

Had the film been made in Hollywood, the 
earnings would have been subject to that 52 
percent tax. But when a foreign subsidiary’s 
liquidated, the movie company has to pay 
Uncle Sam only a capital gains tax. This 
is 25 percent—or 27 percent less than the 
corporate profits tax. The tax-haven 
country, of course, charges little or nothing. 

It used to be deemed foolish to kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs, but in this 
instance, the goose doesn’t start laying eggs 
until it's dead. 


NO. 4 


It isn’t only the big, bad corporations that 
make money in foreign lands and keep the 
profits away from Uncle Samuel. Joe Blow 
does it too, as soon as he grabs a fat job 

* 


There must be something in that alien air. 
Or maybe it’s the comfortable feeling a man 
gets knowing there's a couple of thousand 
miles of deep salt water between him and 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Americans living overseas enjoy tax breaks 
undreamed of by Americans at home. You'd 
think that would satisfy them, but it doesn't. 
In spite of all the wonderful exemptions they 
get, they are blithely pocketing an estimated 
$200 million a year due our Government in 
Federal income taxes. 

The individual American abroad isn’t as 
cagey as the domestic corporation that sets 
up a foreign subsidiary as a tax dodge. 
What he owes the Government he owes 
purely out of ignorance. Just how much of 
this ignorance is real or feigned isn’t known. 

In an effort to pierce the dark veil of al- 
leged dumbness, a gallant but paltry number 
of U.S. Government tax specialists—17 in 
all—are now flitting from foreign city to for- 
eign city, setting up shop in American Em- 
bassies and consulates. 

There are an estimated 575,000 American 
wage earners scattered throughout the world 
and it is the duty of the 17 to acquaint a 
large percentage of them with the harsh 
facts of tax life. 


THE GLOBAL GANDER SEEMS TO PAY OFF 


The round-the-world junket of the special- 
ists, inaugurated in 1956, seems to be paying 
off. 


In 1958, their program of education among 
the benighted “exiles” helped bring in 269,- 
572 oversea returns and a total of $152,- 
680,000 in taxes. Last year there were 
394,827 returns and a total tax take of 
$272,441,000. 

But Internal Revenue experts believe the 
current tax delinquency overseas is still close 
to 50 percent. 

In one foreign district (a district may 
cover several countries), two hotshot Gov- 
ernment specialists working less than 4 
months picked up $500,000 in delinquent 
taxes from persons who had not previously 
filed oversea returns, primarily because they 
didn’t know they were supposed to file. 

The specialists reported back that in the 
main the taxpayers they talked with were 
downright “eager” to file and pay. 

A specialist who worked elsewhere found 
little of this unwanted eagerness in his baili- 
wick. “Some of them,” he morosely reported 
back, “take off for the hills when they know 
we're in their country.” 

The guys and gals who hit for the high- 
lands apparently were getting salaries well 
over $20,000 a year and fell into what the 
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Internal Revenue people here call the 
“physical presence category.” 

These are Americans who live in a for- 
eign country fairly long, but gad about. 
They are 8. required to be in a 
foreign country at least 510 full days during 
any consecutive 18 months. Also they can't 
work for the U.S. Government. 


THE FIRST 20 GRAND IS EXEMPT FROM TAX 


Americans in the “physical presence” cate- 
gory must pay taxes only on earned income 
exceeding $20,000. The first 20 grand is ex- 
empt from tax. 

An American earning $20,000 a year, having 
a wife and two children, must kick in roughly 
$4,000 in Federal income taxes if he lives 
in the United States. 

If he enjoyed physical presence status 
overseas, he would keep the four grand, The 
$4,000 is often a big selling point when an 
American company is trying to lure a bright 
technician or executive into working in a 
foreign subsidiary. The four grand amounts 
to a salary boost that in effect is subsidized 
by Uncle Sam, 

But there’s an even sweeter category than 
“physical presence.” 

To establish himself in this lovely classifi- 
cation, an American must have “bona fide 
residence” in a foreign country for one full 
tax year. He must set up permanent head- 
quarters for himself and his family and settle 
down in the community, 

If he fllls the bill, he is completely exempt 
from paying any Federal tax on earned 
income. 

The only income a bona fide resident may 
be taxed on is income derived from divi- 
dends, alimony, interest, capital gains, or a 
killing at Monte Carlo. 

Government employees—and this goes for 
GI's—are completely excluded from the ben- 
efits enjoyed by non-Government residents 
overseas. The only exemptions they get are 
those that you, living here, get. 

Why did American non-Government resi- 
dents abroad become such a favored class? 

The answer goes back to President Tru- 
man’s point 4 program, which earmarked 
$48 million to develop the world’s backward 
areas. Something had to be thought up to 
attract American managers, technicians and 
skilled workmen to go overseas for 18 to 36 
months. The something turned out to be 
the big tax break. 


THE GIMMICK: LIFE IN TAX-HAVEN LAND 


Now such dedicated technicians and work- 
men as Hollywood movie stars, producers and 
writers are cashing in on the break. 

All they have to do is establish bona fide 
residence in a tax haven and every dime of 
their earnings—even if aforesaid earnings 
are $1 million a year—goes untaxed by the 
United States. Dozens of movie people are 
doing it. 

Ava Gardner restricted her income to U.S. 
tax-free earnings abroad and now some 
sources estimate her worth at more than $5 
million. 

Actor William Holden has been another 
beneficiary of the oversea tax break and he 
doesn’t mince words about it. He's said 
frankly he’d much rather work in Europe 
than pay the enormous tax exacted here. 

Writer William Saroyan, currently escap- 
ing a big tax bite on earnings abroad, says 
he hopes to pile up enough cash through the 
exemption to pay off an old tax bill of 
$20,000 confronting him on his return home. 

Many others drawn by the Old World 
charm of Europe are leasing or buying homes 
or villas there, among them Yul Brynner, 
Jack Palance, Paulette Goddard, Audrey 
Hepburn, Van Johnson, George Sanders, Mel 
Ferrer, and Norman Krasna. 

Brynner and company may not be wholly 
motivated by tax avoidance, but those who 
are may be in for an unpleasant setback. 
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KENNEDY SEEKS TO KO THE SETUP 


President Kennedy, in a plea to Congress 
for tax reform, made it abundantly clear 
he didn’t like a tax setup favoring citizens 
overseas, He said: 

“I believe it is an unsound policy for the 
U.S. Government generally to subsidize 
through tax exemption those of its citizens 
who wish to live abroad. This is especially 
so for individuals who establish their resi- 
dence abroad for tax purposes even though 
the nature of their business does not require 
it. 

“It is manifestly unfair to other taxpayers 
to continue these exemptions which also 
contribute to our adverse balance-of-pay- 
ments position.” 

The President called for complete elimi- 
nation of the tax exemptions granted citi- 
zens living in economically developed coun- 
tries and the Treasury Department drew up 
legislation in line with Kennedy’s demands. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
deemed this a bit drastic. A compromise 
was worked out, which, though somewhat 
diluted, would hit such high-salaried foreign 
residents as movie stars pretty hard. 


TECHNICAL EXPERT WILL STILL BE CLEAR 


Under the proposed legislation, which is 
not expected to be put to a full vote for 
several months, the so-called bona fide resi- 
dent loses his tax-free status. And he has 
to put in 3 years abroad to qualify for 
any exemption, at which time only the first 
$20,000 of his earnings will be exempt from 
tax. Beginning with 4 years, the exempt 
amount rises to $35,000. 

This will still be a boon to many company 
executives and technical experts, but the 
benefits for film folks with astronomical 
earnings will be on the thin side. The bulk 
of their wages will be taxed precisely as 
earnings are taxed this side of the Atlantic, 

No story about taxes and Americans abroad 
could be quite complete, we think, without 
the one about Charley Lehigh. 

Charley, now 33, was an accountant em- 
ployed in the Caracas, Venezuela, office of 
an American oil company. One day he went 
to a local racetrack called the Hippodrome. 
It was the first day at the track. 

For $2.40 he bought a pool ticket. He 
picked the first six winners of the day’s 
card. 

He won $293,813. 
$293,813. 

Next day, naturally, he was back at the 
track. This time he dropped $2,000. He 
decided then and there he was through 
with horses. 

Like the good American citizen he was, 
he filed an income tax return. But he 
contended that under exemption as an 
American abroad he could keep his horse 
winnings. 

The Internal Revenue Service sharply dis- 
agreed. Ruling him deficient in the pay- 
ment of his taxes, the IRS hit him with a 
tax bill which, including penalties and inter- 
est, totaled $304,225.76. 

HE FOUGHT SUIT FOR 6 LONG YEARS 

But the Government made a couple of 
mistakes. First, it sent the deficiency notice 
by ordinary mail. Secondly it addressed the 
notice to “Apartado 53, Correos Este, Dis- 
trite Federal, Venezuela,” a post office mail- 
box. 

The letter from the IRS came back with 
the notation that it had been incorrectly 
addressed. The post office had more than 
3,000 mail boxes and Charley's box was “Ap- 
artado 5375" and not “Apartado 53.’’ 

The Government sued Charley and Charley 
fought back, for 6 bitter years. The case 
moved up to the U.S. Western District Court 
of Arkansas, the State in which Charley now 
resides. Charley's sole defense was that he 
had not received the notice and therefore 
the tax assessment was nullified. 


That's no misprint— 
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The court cited the tax laws which stipu- 
late (a) that such notices must be sent out 
as registered or certified mail and (b) that 
it is the responsibility of the Government to 
make every effort to establish the correct 
address and send the notice to that address 

The court ruled that whichever party, 
tax collector or taxpayer, failed to comply 
with the tax laws, that party must take the 
consequences. 

In this case, Internal Revenue took the 
consequences and Charley took the dough. 

His hometown in Arkansas is appropri- 
ately named—El Dorado. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr, Chairman, I will at- 
tempt to add a few additional thoughts 
here today, if that is possible, but I want 
to clearly identify myself at the outset 
with my colleagues on the Republican 
side of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, particularly with the minority 
report. I would identify my views very 
closely with the views expressed in both 
the separate views and the views ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis]. I will add to those views. 

There have been several contradic- 
tions I would like to make now to state- 
ments made earlier, which I will not de- 
velop, but I merely want to mention 
because others have and will develop 
them further today and tomorrow. 

This bill is not a balanced budget bill. 

Our position on the Republican side 
is a very responsible position. Indeed, 
I would challenge the gentleman from 
Oklahoma who spoke earlier about irre- 
sponsibility that the irresponsibility lies 
clearly on the Democratic side on this 
bill. I think the rule suggested by the 
Republican side was a good one, and 
would not live to haunt us. It asked for 
action on a series of amendments. The 
gentleman from Louisiana said that this 
bill had the fullest consideration ever 
given to a bill in committee. Well, 
apparently I find that is not the case, 
because somebody did not give considera- 
tion properly, for example, to this ques- 
tion of foreign investment. 

This matter of investment credit has 
been designated heretofore as a bonan- 
za, and so that my colleagues can look 
at it in the morning before debate con- 
cludes, I shall extend my remarks as to 
the withholding feature and shall de- 
seribe it. 

Now, to go on to what I did want to 
speak of, I want to speak briefly on the 
foreign investment feature. We have 
the Trade Extension Act of 1962 before 
us at this time, and I was appalled to see 
that the Secretary of Commerce did not 
understand the implications of the tax 
bill before us when it is so closely tied 
to the trade bill before our committee, 
which will be before this House fairly 
soon. 

I would like to quote Secretary 
Hodges’ statement before the Eighth An- 
nual Business International Washington 
Roundtable, when he said this: 

To the extent that U.S. investment abroad 
increases the financial strength and the 
competitive capacity of American companies, 
it reinforces our domestic economy. 


I would say “amen” to that, even 
though this bill would virtually destroy 
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what Secretary Hodges himself said 
would be good for this country. Sec- 
ondly he said: 

And, to the extent that the earnings on 
these investments are returned to the United 
States, they make a direct contribution to 
improving our balance of payments. 


I say on both counts the Secretary is 
right. What a pity he could not have 
so testified before the committee during 
the hearings earlier this year. 

Now, I would like to refer to a state- 
ment made on page b-24 of the supple- 
mental views. It is about as strong a 
statement as I have ever heard in a 
report: 

The real purpose of this part of the bill 
is to prevent American business from oper- 
ating in the world market—an astounding 
proposition in view of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s trade pr . When taken to- 
gether, the administration would invite the 
foreign-owned producer to come in duty free 
while locking his American-owned com- 
petitor in the closet. 


Now, my colleagues, while there are 
very few here, I want to point out to 
you that in the tax bill before us today 
and in the trade bill before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, which is hold- 
ing hearings at this time, and the hear- 
ing will be going on, one thing clearly 
stands out. The Democratic Party seems 
determined to prevent U.S. industry 
from competing in the world market, 
and oddly enough, that is the conclusion 
so clearly borne out in both bills. Some- 
body is masterminding the destruction of 
private enterprise in the United States. 
Now, I have already quoted from page 
24 of the supplemental views. Now, let 
me tell you what the tariff bill does and 
see how it relates to this. It gives the 
President of the United States the right 
to cut the tariff 50 percent in 5 years; 
it does away with the peril point, the 
escape clause, the Tariff Commission 
findings; takes away from the Congress 
all control, at a time when our tariffs 
are lower than the rest of the world, so 
that the rest of the world can flood this 
market with imports and we cannot 
compete abroad. 

That brings me to this tax bill. What 
does this tax bill do? The tax bill says 
we are going to tax income before it is 
repatriated and put our American in- 
dustry at a disadvantage as far as tax 
burdens are concerned, which the for- 
eign nations do not have, making it im- 
possible for our industry to compete. It 
has been said time and time again that 
foreign nations do not have the tax 
burden to carry that the U.S. industry 
does. 

So, I ask you, put the tariff bill and 
the tax bill together, and what have you 
got? You have the destruction, as I 
see it, of the private enterprise system 
at a time when we are engaged in a life 
struggle with communism. 

We are destroying the genius of the 
American people and making it impossi- 
ble for our industry to compete. 

Mr. Chairman, since time is running 
short, I ask permission at this point to 
include as a part of my statement the 
statement which I would have given, 
save for the debate I have heard today 
and the manner in which I have changed 
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my remarks, because I am fearful that 
we are unaware, even as Secretary 
Hodges was, that the tax bill and the 
trade bill are closely related. I would 
like to insert as a part of my views for 
those to read who are so minded, which 
I had prepared for tomorrow’s debate, 
my speech entitled “The Disastrous New 
Foreign Tax Features.” I will be around 
tomorrow, as I know my colleagues will, 
to expand on these views. 

I hope to possibly see this bill defeated 
or, rather, recommitted so we can strike 
out of the bill those parts which we 
know are dangerous. I certainly want to 
make it clear that I share with my col- 
leagues on the majority side, as do the 
Republicans on this side, the view with 
reference to those sections of the bill 
that we think are worthwhile and nec- 
essary. We are heartily opposed to the 
three sections—investment credit, the 
foreign control investment tax, and the 
withholding provision. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall withhold my re- 
marks on those other sections which the 
gentleman from New York and the other 
Members on the Republican side will ex- 
pand for you. 

The novel and far-reaching foreign 
tax provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1962—-H.R. 10650—became known only 
after the bill first became public on or 
about Friday, March 16. Complex and 
intricate, yet comprehensive in scope, 
these provisions go far beyond any at- 
tempt to reach so-called tax haven 
income abroad or to close tax loopholes 
or to reach tax evaders. 

No hearings have ever been held by 
any committee of the Congress on these 
proposals as now constituted. Conse- 
quently, only a handful of Members of 
the Congress and the interested public 
at large can possibly comprehend the 
revolutionary impact which these com- 
plicated measures will have. 

In their application they will actually 
result, in a very few years, in a revenue 
loss rather than an offsetting gain. 
They will injure our balance of pay- 
ments in the longer run, and reduce 
U.S. jobs. They will require more U.S. 
aid dollars to the less-developed coun- 
tries, and they will conflict with our ex- 
panded export trade objectives. Here 
are some of the things these measures 
will do: 

First. Tax at the foreign operating 
level, as if it were tax-haven income, the 
earnings derived from all expansions of 
U.S. industries in developed countries 
unless confined to the same trade or 
business carried on since December 31, 
1962, or for a consecutive 5-year period— 
section 953(b) (3), page 120. This fore- 
shadows the demise of U.S. industry in 
the Common Market, for example, since 
it will permit normal expansion into new 
competitive product lines and evolution- 
ary operations only on penalty of a U.S. 
tax burden borne by no European com- 
petitor. The U.S. oil company desiring 
to develop new facilities in Europe will 
be deterred, and this will retard its oil 
production in the less-developed coun- 
tries. : 

Second. Tax operating U.S. manufac- 
turing firms overseas on foreign operat- 
ing income deemed by the Treasury De- 
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partment to be attributable to the use of 
American technology such as patents, 
copyrights, and processes—section 952 
(e), page 110. This fantastic and un- 
workable proposition would require the 
tracing of income from such historic 
inventions as Bell’s transistor through 
endless transactions into countless prod- 
ucts in the assembly chain of innu- 
merable user companies. No foreign 
competitor would have to bear this added 
tax and administrative burden. 

Third. Tax at the operating level, as 
if it were a tax haven, the operating 
income of centralized multicountry sell- 
ing companies formed to market U.S. 
products made abroad—section 952(e) 
(2), page 112. Foreign competitors in 
the Common Market will suffer no such 
tax restraint, since their governments 
encourage marketwide selling and do 
not commonly tax even repatriated earn- 
ings from lucrative foreign opportu- 
nities, 

Fourth. Class as so-called personal 
holding company income, and subject it 
to tax-haven treatment, a large variety 
of ordinary operating income of foreign 
subsidiaries of widely owned U.S. parent 
companies, such as interest on loans and 
installment sales, rentals of equipment, 
and dividends from local operating af- 
filiates—section 952(e)(1), page 112, 
This would subject vast amounts of 
ordinary operating business income to a 
noncompetitive tax on the preposterous 
theory that it is “personal holding com- 
pany income,” a theory not applicable to 
the ever-present foreign competition. 

These new taxes on foreign operating 
earnings of U.S. firms, newly pieced to- 
gether bit by bit under the disguise of 
correcting tax abuses, would, in fact— 

First. Reduce U.S. tax revenue. In 
most cases, the so-called tax-haven com- 
pany is used solely to reduce foreign 
taxes. The less foreign tax paid, the 
more U.S. taxes will be collected when 
the funds are repatriated. Why? Be- 
cause the foreign tax is deducted as a 
tax credit from the U.S. tax. Any pro- 
vision increasing the foreign-tax burden 
of these companies automatically reduces 
the U.S. tax on account of the same in- 
come. 

Second. Atrophy the present foreign 
market position of U.S. firms overseas, 
now to be more valuable to foreign inter- 
ests free of these new burdens, 


Third. Reduce U.S. exports, since 


Commerce figures show that a large per- 
centage of our exports are instigated 
by our foreign subsidiaries. 

Fourth. Reduce U.S. jobs, dependent 
upon these exports and the investment 
of remitted earnings to the United 
States. 

Fifth. Injure our balance of payments 
through the inevitable dwindling of the 
present repatriation surplus, and 
through a tax-induced flight of US. 
private capital from the stock of U.S. 
firms doing business abroad into port- 
folio investments in foreign companies 
not subject to these new taxes. 

Sixth. Increase foreign aid, since 
Commerce figures show U.S. industry's 
profits in places like Europe flow to the 
less-developed countries. As noted, 
profits of U.S. oil companies’ subsidiaries 
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in Europe go in quantity into new in- 
vestment in exploration and develop- 
ment in Latin America, Africa, and the 
Middle East where the oil is. The gross- 
up, also a part of this bill, will intensify 
this aid drain since U.S. firms will have 
to repatriate more from the less-de- 
veloped low-tax nations to pay the U.S. 
tax on money they will have already 
paid in tax on the host governments 
there. 

Seventh. Conflict with the objectives 
of the pending trade bill—H.R. 9900— 
since foreign trade and foreign invest- 
ments are working partners, not con- 
flicting antagonists. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to devote 
my remarks also to the “billion-dollar 
loophole” as the investment credit has 
been called. I cannot claim authorship 
for this description. It is taken from an 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Daily News on February 14, 1962. I re- 
quest permission to include this editorial 
in the Recor at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Why is the investment credit a billion- 
dollar loophole? Because we pay the 
taxpayer a subsidy for doing something 
that he was going to do anyway, and 
then give him a deduction on top of the 
subsidy, Here is how it works: 

Let us take a manufacturing company 
that deducts from its taxes about $1 mil- 
lion per year on account of depreciation. 
It annually invests about the same 
amount, or slightly more, for new equip- 
ment. That process will continue 
whether we pass this bill or not. Under 
this bill, however, that company will get 
a bonanza of $70,000 without doing any- 
thing additional. What is worse, we do 
say to the company: “We will not charge 
you for this bonanza; you go ahead and 
write off the $70,000 as a part of your 
depreciation just as if you had never 
received the credit.” 

Now, my example does not involve a 
very large company. It would not be in 
the first 500 in reyards to size—it might 
not even be on a list of the first 1,000 
companies; it might not even qualify for 
listing on the New York Stock Exchange. 
To this hypothetical company—and 
thousands more like it—the bill gives a 
handout which grows with the size of 
the company’s investment. 

Let us take another example: We read 
about the thoroughbred yearling sales— 
racehorses—in the State of Kentucky. 
Suppose a racing stable buys three year- 
lings for $30,000. We will subsidize a 
part of the cost. In addition, the stable 
will pick up the full $30,000 and write 
that amount off over the racing life of 
the horses. Under this bill, the Govern- 
ment will pay a subsidy for every year- 
ling sold. 

There are other innumerable instances 
where there can be no justification for 
subsidizing the purchase of property by 
the taxpayer. 

For example, the Government already 
subsidizes 50 percent of the cost of con- 
struction of U.S.-flag ships. The Presi- 
dent’s budget shows expenditures under 
this program for fiscal 1963 amounting 
to $122 million. Yet, this bill provides 
an additional subsidy of 7 percent for 
each and every subsidized vessel built in 
the United States. 
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On the other hand, there is rank dis- 
crimination against the utilities. The 
bill provides for only three-sevenths of 
the subsidy per dollar of investment by 
the regulated utilities. And why? Be- 
cause, we are told, the utility would be 
required to reduce its rates and thereby 
to pass on the tax saving to its cus- 
tomers. Therefore, the administration 
says, it would not accomplish anything. 
I ask you: Is passing on a saving to the 
customer wrong? I do not think so. 

At the end of World War II, we had 
about 6,000 independent telephone com- 
panies in the United States. Almost 
half of these have since been swallowed 
up by the larger companies. This Con- 
gress purports to look with favor upon 
small business. These 3,000 independent 
telephone companies are small business, 
and much more deserving of a subsidy, 
if we are going to give one, than would 
be a lot of other businesses which will 
get this windfall. 

This bill gives the independent tele- 
phone company less than one-half of the 
subsidy for the same dollar of invest- 
ment which it gives to the racing stables, 
gambling casinos, and the like. Yet, 
the administration purports to be con- 
cerned over the domination of the com- 
munications industry by one or two large 
industries. It just does not make sense 
to me. 

The withholding provisions of this bill 
will produce a boom for the computer 
people. If we pass this bill, we will be 
requiring the banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other paying agents, to in- 
stall additional computers. In a vast 
majority of cases, these computers are 
rented rather than sold to the customer. 

Under this bill, the companies, which 
are making and renting computers, will 
get a credit—an actual tax subsidy— 
equal to 7 percent of the value of every 
computer leased to a customer. You 
will be told that the bill permits them 
to pass this credit on to the customers. 
I doubt whether that is very realistic. 
They obviously cannot favor new cus- 
tomers over the old customers who 
rented computers before this “bonanza” 
took effect. 

The investment subsidy is referred to 
by the proponents as being necessary to 
provide an incentive for American in- 
dustry to modernize and expand in or- 
der to create more jobs. Yet, when the 
head of one of our largest labor unions— 
Walter Reuther—appeared before the 
committee in connection with the trade 
bill, he pointed out that our problem 
today was not lack of capacity to pro- 
duce, but lack of customers to buy. 

We all know very well that industry 
expands without any incentive if there 
is a market for its products and will not 
expand where there is no market even 
if the Government does pay a part of 
the cost. The bill does not create any 
new market for our goods. 

Most large corporations in American 
business have long-range programs for 
both replacement and expansion of fa- 
cilities. ‘These programs will be car- 
ried on regardless whether Congress ap- 
proves this subsidy. The bill merely 
adds another burden to the individual 
American taxpayer for the financing of 
another Government subsidy program. 
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What will this subsidy really cost the 
American taxpayer? The true cost has 
been confused in the Treasury’s state- 
ments by erg “stimulative effects” 


pe by one-half the cost of this sub- 

An impartial estimate was prepared by 
the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation—using the 
same assumptions which the Secretary 
of the Treasury adopted in a recent 
speech—but without taking into account 
any of these psychological factors. 

Where will we get the money for this 
scandalous handout? This brings me to 
ny second and major objection to this 

The principal major reverue-raising 
provision is withholding on interest and 
dividends—section 19. This is supposed 
to produce about $600 million. When all 
of the other provisions of the bill are 
taken together, we still have a deficit— 
and this only because the majority is 
determined to give industry this subsidy 
which industry did not seek and, in gen- 
eral, has actually opposed. 

At the outset, I would like to challenge 
those who claim that there is any anal- 
ogy between withholding on interest and 
dividends and withholding on wages and 
salaries. 

If we pass this bill, there will be more 
than 500 million savings accounts, insur- 
ance policies, shareholder accounts, co- 
operative patron accounts, Government 
bond redemptions, and the like, which 
will be subject to withholding. This is 
more than five times greater than the 
number of accounts subject to withhold- 
ing on wages and salaries. Yet, 90 per- 
cent of personal income is paid in the 
form of wages and salaries, while only 10 
percent is paid in the form of interest, 
dividends, and the like. About one-third 
of the more than 500 million accounts 
will involve withholding of $1 or less. 

In the case of withholding on wages 
and salaries, the employee claims his 
exemptions, and the withholding tables 
take into account his standard deduc- 
tions. Yet, there is overwithholding in 
more than 40 million cases each year. 

This bill provides for across-the- 
board withholding of 20 percent with- 
out taking into account the standard 
exemptions and deductions. It will cover 
all payments of interest, dividends, Fed- 
eral bond redemptions, patronage div- 
idends, interest and dividends on life in- 
surance policies, and savings accounts, 
to mention only a few. It is an undis- 
puted fact that an across-the-board 
rate of 20 percent for withholding will 
result in overwithholding. 

How does the individual avoid this 
overwithholding? He cannot avoid it. 
For those 18 years of age and over, an 
exemption certificate may be filed only 
if the individual reasonably believes that 
he will owe no tax whatsoever from any 
source. 

If an individual has wages on which 
taxes may be withheld, or will receive 
dividends and interest, which after all 
of his exemptions and deductions, will 
give rise to a tax liability of $1, 
the individual cannot file an exemption 
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certificate. The full amount of that in- 
dividual’s income from savings accounts, 
dividends, Government savings bonds 
redemptions, dividends or interest on 
life insurance policies, annuities, or any 
other similar transaction, will be sub- 
ject to withholding. 

No record will be made of this with- 
holding. The individual will get no 
receipts for the amounts withheld. Ob- 
viously, it will be impossible for the 
Treasury to make any record of the 
exemption certificates which may be 
filed. 

For those few who may wish to cheat, 
the withholding provision is no deter- 
rent. In fact, under this provision they 
could obtain refunds of taxes which they 
did not pay. The Internal Revenue 
Service will have no records to show 
which accounts on which there has been 
withholding and which accounts were 
exempted. 

By the Treasury’s own admission, it 
cannot keep any records. No one will 
ever know how much of the revenue 
from withholding will represent taxes 
actually due and how much will consist 
of amounts collected in excess of any tax 
liability. We do know that the latter 
will be a substantial factor in any reve- 
nue yield from withholding. It is for 
that reason that I unequivocally state 
that the Service is not ready for any 
system of withholding at this time. 

A glaring inequity lies in the treat- 
ment of tax-exempt institutions. A 
token exemption procedure is provided 
for those individuals who owe no tax; 
namely, those who are not taxpayers in 
its broadest sense. The same exemption 
is not extended to churches, charitable 
foundations, pension trusts, and other 
organizations which are tax exempt. 
Such organizations can only exempt 
themselves from interest on bank ac- 
counts. Their dividends will be subject 
to withholding irrespective of their ex- 
empt status. 

I realize that these tax-exempt organ- 
izations can file quarterly claims for re- 
funds. While they are awaiting the 
processing of that claim, other funds will 
be withheld from them. In the with- 
holding-refund cycle, the Government 
willalways be ahead. Therefore, the bill 
permanently deprives these organiza- 
tions of a part of their funds—and for 
no valid reason. 

The tax-exempt organization cannot 
be avoiding taxes, because it owes none. 
If an exemption procedure is practical 
for individuals, it is certainly that much 
more practical to extend the same privi- 
lege to tax-exempt organizations. 

For the reasons I have stated, I recom- 
mend to the House that it consider care- 
fully its vote on these two provisions 
from the tax bill: 

The investment credit should be 
stricken from the bill because it is an 
outrageous subsidy and cannot be justi- 
fied in the face of an ever-increasing 
Federal deficit; and 

The withholding provision should be 
stricken from the bill because the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service is not ready for it. 
It will result in taxpayer confusion and 
administrative chaos. 
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And, I might add, that when the In- 
ternal Revenue Service does complete its 
installation of automatic processing 
equipment to handle all of these returns, 
withholding will be unnecessary. A 20- 
percent withholding rate not only will 
produce massive overwithholding, but in 
those other cases where the effective tax 
exceeds 20 percent, provides no assurance 
that the full tax will be collected. The 
automatic matching of information re- 
turns with taxpayer returns will result 
in the collection of any taxes which may 
be due. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Feb. 14, 
1962] 
BILLION-DOLLAR LOOPHOLE 

The proposed investment tax credit might 
almost be termed the handout nobody wants. 
Yet it is urged by the President and conceded 
an excellent chance of approval by Congress. 

Labor union leaders condemn it as a wind- 
fall for industry and industrial leaders are 
hardly more favorably inclined. 

Emerson P. Schmidt, economic consultant 
for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, told the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress: 

“A mere tax credit for investment is a 
loophole in the sense of not being available 
to all; it is a subsidy which general taxpay- 
ers should resent.” 

George G. Hagedorn, director of research 
for the National Manufacturers Association, 
told the same committee: 

“It is difficult to see how giving $1.5 billion 
with one hand, and taking the same amount 
away with the other, could increase the flow 
of savings available for investment. The 
chief result of the proposed investment 
credit would be to distort the patterns of 
capital formation, rather than to increase 
them in amount.” 

Under the plan, industries adding to their 
equipment would get an 8 percent tax credit. 
Thus if they spent a million dollars they 
could deduct $80,000 from their taxes. 

As encouragement to the whole of industry 
this is pure gimmick. It is unfair to high- 
employment service industries with rela- 
tively small invested capital. It is unfair to 
companies which have built their plant and 
prefer to emphasize sales promotion with 
their money. 

If the Government is able to give back to 
industry some of its own money, it should 
consider a cut in present sky-high taxes on 
business income, which inflate retail prices 
and discourage risk taking in new ventures. 

Even more urgent is the modernization of 
depreciation tables for tax purposes. These 
should recognize that much modern machin- 
ery has a far shorter useful life than equip- 
ment in the last generation when these tables 
were written. Recent revision of these 
tables for the hard-pressed textile industry 
has been highly constructive. Other 
branches of industry should be given similar 
treatment promptly. American depreciation 
allowances are the least generous in the 
whole industrialized world. 

Unsound provisions in our tax regulations 
are a basic hindrance to employment and 
economic progress. The remedy lies in re- 
moval of these obstacles rather than in new 
loopholes, still further cluttering up the tax 
system. 

Congress has gone pretty far toward ap- 
proval of this misguided plan but there still 
is time to substitute sound legislation. 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Warts]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WATTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, in order 
to conserve the time of the committee, 
I want to take this opportunity to set 
forth a series of questions which relate 
to the investment credit and withholding 
sections of the bill. It is my hope that 
the distinguished chairman or some oth- 
er member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means will respond to these ques- 
tions during the course of general debate 
tomorrow. 

First. If the tax credit principle is 
adopted, would it not serve as an impetus 
to higher investment spending in periods 
of higher profits in order to conserve tax 
liability, and correspondingly slow down 
investment in periods of recession and 
low profits when there will be less tax 
liability toward which to apply the 
credit? 

In other words, will the tax credit 
serve as an accelerator toward boom or 
toward recession rather than as an eco- 
nomic stabilizer or constant stimulant? 

Second. When the Treasury first sub- 
mitted the tax credit proposal last year, 
it was established as an incentive for in- 
vestment in excess of normal new invest- 
ment. As modified, the investment credit 
is made to apply on the first dollar of 
investment including such new invest- 
ment as the taxpayer would undertake in 
the normal course of events. Would this 
not serve to provide a taxpayer with a 
bonus for doing something he would do 
anyway? 

Third. Should a taxpayer be rewarded 
for such new investment annually re- 
quired in the normal course of his 
business? 

Fourth. On page 459 of the commit- 
tee hearings, Dr. Heller is reported to 
have said: “Other countries have bene- 
fited from systematically investing a 
bigger share of their gross national 
product in plant expansion and modern- 
ization. With less of their total income 
going into military and foreign-aid ex- 
penditures, they have been able to spend 
more on automation and other forms of 
industrial improvement without squeez- 
ing their output of consumer goods,” 

Did the hearings before your com- 
mittee indicate that this country was 
lagging behind in defense plant expan- 
sion and modernization? 

Fifth. As a matter of fact, does not the 
lag in growth in this country result 
from dispropriationate growth in mili- 
tary production? 

Sixth. Will the tax credit prove most 
beneficial and serve as a tax windfall to 
the defense contract producers who are 
already the recipients of Government 
aid in the form of defense contracts, 
many of which are noncompetitive? 
Since military contracts are already a 
great prize—highly sought for—why 
should defense contractors be included 
in this bonanza? 

Seventh. Insofar as the tax credit pro- 
vides a credit against taxable income 
over and above regular depreciation, 
does not it constitute a return or recovery 
of capital to the taxpayer in excess of 
his original investment? If he collects 
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depreciation plus 7 percent, does not the 
investor eventually get 107 percent on 
his investment or 114 percent if he is in 
the top tax bracket? 

Eighth. Will an American taxpayer, 
for example, a utility, serving Wash- 
ington, be entitled to a tax credit for 
the procurement of an electric turbine 
generator made in Switzerland provided 
it is acquired for use in the United 
States? 

Ninth. Just how will that application 
of the tax credit create jobs in the 
United States? 

Tenth. In the testimony before the 
committee, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury indicated that his office was under- 
taking a revision of schedule F to syn- 
chronize it into the tax credit provisions. 
Am I correct in understanding that an 
updating of schedule F could cost the 
Treasury as much as another $1 billion 
annually? 

Eleventh, Will the tax credit be ap- 
plicable at the normal rate or the utility 
rate to (a) corporations engaged in in- 
ternational communications; (b) inter- 
state gas or oil pipelines; (c) production 
of electric power for interstate consump- 
tion; and (d) natural gas extraction? 

Twelfth. The staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue has esti- 
mated that the revenue loss attributable 
to the investment credit under the bill 
before committee amendments would 
total $10,365 million for the period 1962— 
66 and approximately $26,635 million for 
the 10-year period 1962-72. Will you 
kindly advise the estimated Treasury loss 
in the same periods with the committee 
amendment? 

Thirteenth. If the dividend withhold- 
ing provisions are adopted, will they not 
serve to compel corporations to issue 
stock dividends instead of cash divi- 
dends, thereby reducing annual tax col- 
lections of cash dividends taxable as or- 
dinary income? 

Fourteenth. Will the increased use of 
stock dividends taxable at the lesser rate 
as capital gains substantially offset an- 
ticipated Treasury gains in dividend 
withholding? 

Fifteenth. Has the Treasury provided 
any estimate of tax loss resulting from 
the shift of corporate profit distribution 
from cash dividends to stock dividends? 

Sixteenth. If the withholding prin- 
ciple is enacted into law, would it not 
have the effect of driving investors into 
the tax-exempt issues where they would 
not be subject to withholding or to de- 
posit in foreign banks or in foreign 
branches of American banks? 

Seventeenth. Will foreign branches of 
American banks be compelled to with- 
hold from savings accounts of American 
investors? 

Eighteenth. Would the dividend with- 
holding provisions relieve a taxpayer 
from any further obligation to report 
and pay on dividend income in his 
quarterly returns of estimated income? 

Nineteenth. Under the withholding 
sections, withholding corporations are 
given express authority to use the Gov- 
ernment’s money for its own purpose for 
a period up to 30 days after the tax quar- 
ter period. 
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Does this grant of authority destroy 
the traditional trust relationship relat- 
ing to tax funds which are the property 
of the United States? 

Twentieth. Am I correct in under- 
standing that the legislation actually in- 
vites the withholding institution to use 
these funds as part compensation for the 
additional expense of withholding? 

Twenty-first. What recourse would 
the Government have against a with- 
holding agent who permanently used 
withheld funds and fied into bankruptcy 
or receivership or simply absconded? 

Twenty-second. Is there truth to the 
current report of the Bureau of National 
Affairs to business executives that the 
Treasury is working on further changes 
in the Internal Revenue Code to reduce 
the present 91-percent individual tax 
rate to 70 percent along with a cut of 
2 or 3 percent in the lower tax brackets 
as well as the elimination of deductions 
for mortgage interest and property 
taxes? 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to compliment the excellent 
work not only of our chairman but of 
the Members on both sides of the aisle 
for the many months that we have con- 
sidered this tax bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge rapid passage 
of the balanced tax bill so painstakingly 
constructed by the Ways and Means 
Committee. Its major provision—the 
investment credit—is essential to the 
economic health of our Nation. 

Our ability to defend ourselves, to 
lead the free world, to create more 
jobs, to assure adequate business prof- 
its, to provide better highways, better 
schools, better housing—all of these 
urgent national needs are directly de- 
pendent on our capacity to accelerate 
our economic growth. 

The tax bill now before us will increase 
that capacity by providing a tax credit 
for new investment by American in- 
dustry in machinery and equipment. 

This strong incentive to increase 
capital goods expenditures in this coun- 
try by increasing the profitability or rate 
of return on such investment is the most 
effective and economical way of increas- 
ing our national growth. 

The importance of increasing capital 
investment has recently been brought 
home to us with startling clarity by the 
experience of other major industrialized 
nations which have been outpacing us 
ir overall economic growth. This growth 
has in almost every single case been 
accompanied by a level of capital in- 
vestment correspondingly higher than 
our own. 

New investment will create more jobs, 
as new technological developments, new 
processes, and new products are in- 
corporated into our economic blood- 
stream through use of more productive 
equipment. 

A rising level of investment will help 
sustain the pace and duration of the 
present economic recovery throughout 
this year and thereafter. It will reduce 
our vulnerability to an early slowdown 
in the present economic expansion, and 
avert any early return to a pattern of 
economic decline and recession. 
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New investment will stimulate more 
efficient production through employment 
of more modern equipment—and more 
efficient production is essential to 
maintenance of price stability. 

New investment is the key to expand- 
ing our commercial trade surplus, for 
only if American industry is as modern 
and efficient as any in the world will we 
be able to sell at competitive prices both 
in world export markets and against im- 
ports in our markets here at home. A 
larger trade surplus is crucially impor- 
tant if we are to wipe out the deficit in 
our international balance of payments. 
With increasing imports it is becoming 
constantly more important that we step 
up our competitive resistance at home 
and our ability to sell abroad. 

Other nations now give investment in 
machinery and equipment more favor- 
able tax treatment than American in- 
dustry receives at home—thus encour- 
aging American capital to move abroad. 
The investment credit provision of the 
pending bill will lessen this inducement 
to foreign investment and spur increased 
investment in our own productive 
capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration tax 
measure before us is a balanced bill. It 
provides a maximum stimulus to our 
economic growth at a minimum cost in 
terms of tax revenues lost. Some sub- 
stitute proposals for the administration’s 
investment tax credit would provide rela- 
tively little stimulus to growth in relation 
to their heavy cost in lost tax revenues. 

A 40-percent first-year depreciation 
writeoff would, for example, cost more 
than four times as much as the invest- 
ment credit—$5.3 billion compared to 
$1.2 billion. And it would require just 
that level of first-year writeoffs—a whole 
40 percent—to increase the profitability 
of a typical 15-year asset as much as the 
investment credit would. 

There has been proposed a 20-percent 
increase in all depreciation allowances. 
While the cost of both proposals would 
be roughly the same over a 10-year 
period, the investment credit would pro- 
vide several times as much actual in- 
centive to new investment—in terms of 
increased profitability—as would the 
alternative suggestion. 

Get more credit by 7 percent now, 
whereas the 20 percent depreciation is 
spread over a number of years. 

The relative merits of the two pro- 
posals are most clearly seen when it is 
realized that about an 80-percent in- 
crease in annual depreciation writeoffs— 
rather than a mere 20 percent—would 
be required to achieve a rise in the 
profitability of investment equal to that 
attainable by the 7-percent investment 
credit. And such an 80-percent increase 
would involve a cost over the next 5 
years about twice that of the investment 
credit. 

I would also like to emphasize that, 
contrary to the assertions of some, the 
investment credit gives the same dollar 
benefit to all taxpayers, whether large 
or small. The very fact that it is a di- 
rect credit against tax instead of a de- 
duction makes it the same for all tax- 
payers, regardless of tax brackets. A 
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corporation paying tax at the 52-percent 
rate or at the 30-percent rate or any 
individual, whether in a high or a low 
bracket, will obtain the same tax reduc- 
tion in dollars for the same amount of 
investment. Accelerated depreciation 
deductions, on the other hand, do favor 
the more prosperous corporation. 

Moreover, the investment credit pro- 
vision contains several features specif- 
ically designed to be of aid to our small 
businesses. Among these are the allow- 
ance of the credit for up to $50,000 per 
year on purchases of used property, and 
the allowance of the credit to the lessees 
of property in certain cases. Credit goes 
initially to lessor and he can treat the 
lessee as if he had bought it. Many 
of our small businesses cannot afford ex- 
pensive new machinery and equipment, 
and it is their practice to modernize by 
replacing old, wornout equipment with 
more modern used equipment. The bill 
recognizes this problem and permits a 
credit for used property within limits 
commensurate to the needs of small 
businesses. 

It is also a growing practice for some of 
our small businesses—which find it dif- 
ficult to make the large outlays required 
for purchasing equipment—to lease it 
instead. By permitting the investment 
credit to be granted to lessees, the bill 
insures that small businesses will be able 
to gain the benefits of the credit. 

One of the most significant benefits 
of the investment credit is its effects in 
materially shortening the payout pe- 
riod, which the businessman takes into 
account in weighing the feasibility of 
an investment. This payout period 
represents the time required for an in- 
vestment to be recouped by the taxpayer. 
For a 15-year asset, a 7-percent credit— 
combined with double-declining balance 
depreciation—permits 27 percent of the 
cost of an asset to be recovered tax free 
in the first year, 39 percent in 2 years, 
and 65 percent in 5 years. The credit is 
especially effective in speeding invest- 
ment cost recovery since it operates in 
the first year when funds are most 
needed and does not reduce deprecia- 
tion deductions thereafter. 

One of the major objections to the in- 
vestment credit has been that it will give 
a tax benefit to companies which might 
have undertaken an expansion program 
without any additional tax incentive. 
This is, of course, true of any incentive, 
but it is incontestable that the best way 
to increase overall investment is to in- 
crease the incentive to invest. While 
the marginal investment produced by 
the incentive credit will never be pre- 
cisely measurable, there is no doubt that 
a 7-percent credit against taxes will play 
a major role in influencing business de- 
cisions. 

The investment credit is essential to 
increasing our export trade, so that we 
can earn the foreign exchange we need 
to wipe out our balance-of-payments 
deficits—deficits which have cost us al- 
most $6 billion in gold in the last 4 years. 

Substantially increased investment is 
necessary if we are to attain the degree 
of competitive effectiveness and produc- 
tivity which can enable the Nation to 
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balance its international payments with- 
out withdrawing its national security 
forces from oversea bases and abandon- 
ing the less developed countries of the 
free world to economic, political and mil- 
itary penetration of the Communist bloc. 

The investment credit, by increasing 
efficiency, will make our producers more 
competitive both in foreign and domes- 
tic markets, will be of significant help 
to the U.S. trade position—and this is 
particularly important in the light of 
the coming trade legislation. 

As for the implications for our na- 
tional growth, I cannot do better than 
to quote the detailed discussion of this 
subject contained in a recent speech by 
Henry H. Fowler, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury. He gave the following factual 
analysis: 

Fifty percent of our present productive 
capacity was installed before or during World 
War II. More than 65 percent was installed 
before the Korean war. Thus, of all busi- 
ness plant and equipment, less than one- 
third is modern in the sense of being new 
since 1950. 

Estimates show that there has been a 
startling rise in recent years in the propor- 
tion of our national machinery and equip- 
ment which is over 10 years old. It now 
averages more than 9 years, and from 1954 
to 1959 the stock of equipment over 10 years 
old rose by 50 percent. In a dynamic econ- 
omy that average should be falling as new 
equipment is put into place. 

Meanwhile, other countries have been 
lowering the average age of their fixed capi- 
tal. The German example is the most spec- 
tacular—their proportion of capital equip- 
ment and plant under 5 years of age grew 
from one-sixth of the total in 1948 to two- 
fifths in 1957. 


Mr. Fowler went on to discuss the level- 
ing-off in business expenditures on plant 
and equipment. Such investment for 
1961 was more than 3 percent below 
1960, and more than 6% percent below 
1957. While an increase is expected in 
1962, the proportion of gross national 
product devoted to such investment will 
still be substantially below 1957 and 
1958. The 1962 investment is expected 
to be about 6.5 percent of gross na- 
tional product, compared to 8.3 and 8.4 
percent in 1957 and 1958. Commenting 
on this lagging investment Mr. Fowler 
continued: 

This pattern is even more disturbing when 
measured against the performance of in- 
vestment levels in productive machinery and 
equipment in other industrialized societies, 

Our gross fixed capital expenditures (other 
than housing) have declined from 12.5 per- 
cent of gross national product in 1948 to 9.5 
percent in 1960. By comparison, the invest- 
ment ratio in Western European countries 
rose from an average of 13.3 percent of gross 
national product in 1951-55 to 15.1 percent 
of gross national product in 1956-60. 

Even greater percentages of gross national 
product are said to be devoted to new ma- 
chinery and equipment in Japan. This 
means our manufacturers must compete 
against their friendly rivals in the free world 
to get a larger share of export markets and 
to keep imports from getting a larger share 
of our domestic markets, with our machin- 
ery and equipment being replaced at a much 
slower rate than theirs. 


Mr. Chairman, the investment credit 
is needed today to help keep the current 
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recovery moving forward. In the last 12 
months we have witnessed a substantial 
economic advance. But by late 1962 our 
continued advance will depend heavily 
on the ability of fixed investment outlays 
as a key expansionary force. 

Increasing investment levels in ma- 
chinery and equipment will help make 
our present economic recovery a vigor- 
ous and longer lasting one. The com- 
pletion of plans and the authorization of 
additional private expenditures on ma- 
chinery and equipment and the plants 
and facilities necessary to house them 
will create more jobs in the capital goods 
industry and more demand for a wide 
variety of products and services. This 
is the sector of the economy which has 
been lagging behind for the last 4 years. 
There is a strong association between full 
employment, vigorous and long upswings 
in the economic cycle, and the healthy 
increase in the levels of capital goods ex- 
penditures. The projection of a sub- 
stantial increase in investment levels for 
machinery and equipment, whether for 
modernization or expansion, would be 
added assurance that the current recov- 
ery would achieve full employment and 
promise to be more enduring than the 
last one. The early enactment of the 
investment credit, as contained in H.R. 
10650, would provide a strong incentive 
for this increased investment. 

In summary, the investment credit 
provision of the legislation before us is 
important because this country has not 
been producing at full capacity for some 
years. Our Nation’s reserves—the talent 
and skills of our people and the quality 
of our raw materials and physical 
plant—are impressive, but they are not 
presently being fully utilized and our 
level of unemployment is uncomfortably 
high, 

We simply must grow faster, for eco- 
nomic strength is essential to our sur- 
vival as a free and prospering nation. 
Certainly growth alone, or larger in- 
vestment by itself, is no guarantee that 
we can solve all of our pressing problems. 
But accelerated growth—to which new 
investment can make such a vital con- 
tribution—will provide the economic 
underpinnings of our country’s future 
strength. 

An expanding economy will enable us 
to meet the challenges that confront us 
in the international area, and will fur- 
nish additional revenues that will enable 
us to provide better for the public and 
private needs of all of our people. The 
investment credit will greatly increase 
the ability of American business to make 
a maximum contribution to the achieve- 
ment of these goals. 

I call upon every Member of this 
House to join in passing the pending 
tax bill and without delay, for the stim- 
ulating effect of the investment credit is 
urgently required if our economy is to 
operate at full speed. This bill is an in- 
vestment in America’s future. It there- 
fore merits the affirmative vote of the 
distinguished Members of this House on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN]. 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, 
before discussing the withholding provi- 
sions of this bill I must comment on the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] when the 
rule was being debated. I recall that he 
stated in castigating the minority side 
for seeking a modified closed rule: “Why 
do not the Republicans bring in a rule 
where we could reduce oil depletion?” 
I think that is a very good question and 
I will give you a very good answer: We 
are only 10 on a committee of 25. I 
say that I do not think the chairman of 
our committee would dare bring that rule 
up to reduce the percentage oil deple- 
tion because it would be embarrassing to 
his majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], who comes 
from an oil-producing State. He would 
be embarrassing his majority whip, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces], 
who comes from an oil-producing State. 
He would be embarrassing a lot of sub- 
comittee chairmen on his side who come 
from oil-producing States. I would 
make this categorical statement that a 
bill to reduce oil Goetion allowances 
does not have a chance while the Demo- 
crats are in control of Congress. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That sounds like a 
big, great national issue. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. The majority 
leader of this House would not vote to 
reduce oil depletion, and the Democrats 
know it. 

Let us get to the import of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to go on record 
as being unalterably opposed to the with- 
holding tax on dividends and interest 
embodied in H.R. 10650. It is nothing 
more than a fraudulent scheme to de- 
stroy the exemptions which this Con- 
gress has written into our revenue laws 
for the young, for the old, for the thrifty, 
and for the small investor. It is a 
classic example of the meat-ax ap- 
proach, and if we pass this bill we will 
be back here next year only because the 
people will not yet know what we have 
done to them. Undoubtedly with this in 
mind the administration asks that the 
withholding not be made operative until 
after January 1, 1963—after the Novem- 
ber elections. 

I would call this bill the IBM tax bill. 
By withholding, we make it essential for 
most businesses to rent a computer. By 
the investment credit, we give the com- 
puter companies a windfall or tax sub- 
sidy on every computer that they rent. 
For most of them, this will be the equiv- 
alent of a special tax rate on all of 
their new business. No one has esti- 
inated how much this would cost the 
‘Treasury, because no one can foresee the 
magnitude to which this bill will stim- 
ulate the demand for computers. As the 
caption of a recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal, on February 8, 1962, read, 
“Withholding Tax on Interest Promises 
Computer Boom and Depositor Confu- 
sion.” 

We have all heard the glib statement 
that “since there is withholding on 
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salaries and wages, there should also be 
withholding on dividends and interest.” 
Those who have studied the matter 
should know better than to advance such 
a specious argument. 

In the case of withholding on salaries 
and wages, there is only one employer- 
employee relationship at any one time 
during the taxable year. The employee 
is permitted to claim any exemptions to 
which he might be entitled. The rate of 
withholding is supposed to take into ac- 
count his normal deductions. Every ef- 
fort has been made to be certain that 
there is no “overwithholding.” Yet, the 
Treasury processes 40 million refunds 
each year on account of overwithholding. 
Instead of adding to this, we should be 
taking steps to minimize overwithhold- 
ing on wages and salaries. 

The new bill provides for a flat rate of 
20 percent for withholding. The sta- 
tistics show that for a large number of 
taxpayers, the rate of withholding is ex- 
cessive. Furthermore—and this is par- 
ticularly significant—the Treasury does 
not propose to keep any record of this 
withholding in order that it might re- 
fund to the individual money which has 
been unjustly withheld. The taxpayer 
gets no information return, and the 
Treasury keeps no records of withhold- 
ing. 

You will be told that the bill avoids 
any hardship because it provides for 
an exemption certificate for any tax- 
payer who will not owe any tax. You 
may not be told how this certificate will 
work. How effective will it be? 

Except for those under 18 years of age, 
no one can file an exemption certificate 
who will file a return showing $1 of tax 
liability. In other words, to file an ex- 
emption certificate, you cannot be a tax- 
payer. If any part of your income is 
taxable, regardless of whether the tax 
on that income is paid by withholding, 
declaration of estimated tax, or other- 
wise, you cannot file an exemption cer- 
tificate. It is an all-or-nothing propo- 
sition. Who can take this gamble and 
run the risk of incurring the penalty if 
they guessed wrong? 

Of course, the fine is only $500 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 1 year or 
both for filing a false certificate, but 
each individual will have to file an ex- 
emption certificate each year for each 
shareholder account, each transaction 
with a cooperative, each bond coupon 
cashed in, each savings bond redeemed, 
and each savings account on which in- 
terest may be credited. Multiply the 
$500 fine by the number of accounts, and 
you get a better idea of what the penal- 
ties might be in the case of a taxpayer 
who guessed wrong. 

How many accounts will there be sub- 
ject to withholding? Does anyone have 
any idea? In a recent speech, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue stated 
that there were 350 million payments of 
$10 or over just on accounts of dividends, 
saving account interest, and Federal and 
corporate bonds which would be subject 
to withholding. If we add to that num- 
ber all of the accounts on which the 
payment would be less than $10, the 
dividends from cooperatives, interest 
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credit on life insurance policies, and the 
other transactions which will be subject 
to this withholding provision, we get an 
astronomical figure. Five hundred mil- 
lion would be way too low. My guess is 
that it will exceed 1 billion transac- 
tions, but no one has any way of know- 
ing. In a majority of the cases, the 
amounts involved will be nominal so that 
withholding will be nothing more than a 
nuisance tax. 

What does this mean? There are more 
than 52 million savings accounts in our 
commercial banks and more than 29 mil- 
lion savings accounts in the savings and 
loan associations. In the case of com- 
mercial banks alone, there are about 32 
million savings accounts on which the 
amount withheld will be less than $1. 
There are more than 50 million accounts 
overall on which the amount withheld 
will be less than $10. 

The number of shareowners having a 
stake in American industry has more 
than doubled. More than 15 million 
Americans own shares in our major cor- 
porations. More than 3 million of these 
are shareowners with low incomes, for 
whom relief from double taxation of 
their dividend income makes the invest- 
ment of their savings in American indus- 
try worth the risk. The bill would nullify 
that exemption as to these small share- 
holders. With respect to the first $50 of 
dividend income, the bill would levy a 
withholding tax of 20 percent even 
though the law says that the income is 
exempt. In the case of withholding $10 
or less, the shareholder is required to 
wait until the end of the year and swear 
out a claim for refund to get his money 
back. 

If the Treasury believed for a minute 
that these millions of small savers were 
going to file claims to get back with- 
holdings of $1 or less, the administra- 
tion-sponsored measure would result in 
a loss of revenue because of the admin- 
istrative costs. Obviously, the Treasury 
is counting on the fact that very few de- 
positors will go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of swearing out a claim for re- 
fund to cover less than $1, particularly 
since most of these taxpayers will not 
even have a record of the amounts which 
have been withheld. There is no re- 
quirement for either the Treasury or the 
withholder to furnish the depositor with 
such a record. 

We are adopting a scheme whereby the 
Government of the United States pro- 
posed to supplement its income by the 
simple expedient of collecting a small 
amount, not otherwise due, from mil- 
lions of individuals who can reasonably 
be expected either to forget or to neglect 
to prosecute claims for the refund of 
their money. Many of our elder citi- 
zens will die without getting their money 
back. I doubt if such a proposal could 
get past the Better Business Bureau if 
it were not the Government itself. 

The Treasury has the means at its 
disposal to collect any taxes on this 
money which might rightfully be due. 
The system of assigning numbers to tax- 
payers, and installing automatic data- 
processing centers for handling taxpay- 
ers’ returns, could readily be extended 
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to cover the matching of information re- 
turns with the individual returns. The 
Treasury is already using a “meat ax” 
on the paying agent in order to obtain 
such information returns. 

I would like to include as part of my 
statement an announcement in the 
Washington Post of February 27, 1962, 
under the masthead “IRS Warns of 
Fines if Deadline Not Met,” and the news 
release issued by the Internal Revenue 
Service, to which the newspaper refers: 
[From the Washington Post, Feb. 27, 1962] 

IRS WARNS OF FINES IF DEADLINE Nor MET 

The Internal Revenue Service warned busi- 
nessmen yesterday they will face fines of $1 
if they willfully fail to report by Wednesday 
a 1961 payment to customers, stockholders 
and others. 

Corporations, banks, insurance companies 
and other firms must file information re- 
turns covering all dividend payments of $10 
or more and all payments of $600 or more in 
interest, fees, commissions, pensions, an- 
nuities, rents and royalties. 

The announcement said penalties would 
be imposed for willful failure to file the re- 
turns. A spokesman, asked to specify the 
penalties, said a fine of $1 may be imposed 
for each offense. 

IRS said the filing of information returns 
is becoming more important because of its 
shift to computer processing of income tax 
returns. The computers will automatically 
check data on information returns against 
the income reported by individual taxpayers. 


[From Internal Revenue Service 
news release, Feb. 26, 1962] 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Mortimer 
M. Caplin today reminded persons engaged 
in trades and businesses they are required to 
file by Wednesday, February 28, information 
returns on forms 1099 and 1096 reflecting 
payments of $600 or more to those with 
whom they did business in 1961. 

The Commissioner pointed out that with 
the advent of the automatic data processing 
system, the Service will be making maximum 
use of these forms in checking whether the 
recipients of the income are reporting it on 
their Federal tax returns. 

He said the Service therefore will check 
closely to sce that banks, savings and loan 
companies, credit unions, insurance com- 
panies, and other business entities are meet- 
ing the requirement of filing information 
returns. These are necessary on payments 
of interest, rents, royalties, annuities, pen- 
sions, fees, commissions, etc., aggregating 
$600 or more. 

The Service will also check to see that such 
forms are filed reflecting payments of divi- 
dends of $10 or more, as required by law. 

Unlike Federal tax returns, the informa- 
tion returns are not filed with district direc- 
tors of Internal Revenue. They are required 
to be filed with Internal Revenue Service 
centers, the addresses of which are listed in 
the instructions for such forms. The inter- 
nal revenue laws provide penalties for will- 
ful failure to file these returns on or before 
the due date. 

Forms 1099 and 1096, and the instructions, 
can be obtained from any Internal Revenue 
office. 


In the same speech to which I re- 
ferred previously, the Commissioner 
objected to the use of his new computer 
system for collecting any taxes which 
may be overlooked on dividends and 
interest because he stated that the cost 
of matching information returns would 
run about $5.5 million a year. This cer- 
tainly is not an unreasonable expense 
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if we can avoid at double the cost im- 
posing the burdens of this withholding 
provision on individuals, churches, char- 
itable organizations, and the like. It 
would be cheap at twice the price. How- 
ever, the Commissioner then complains 
that a mere determination of the tax 
due would not produce the revenue— 
that the taxpayers would not pay their 
tax even if the Treasury billed them. I 
do not accept that statement. 

All we have to do is look at the volume 
of consumer credit on which our econ- 
omy is predicated if we have any doubt 
of the inherent capacity and integrity 
of the American citizen to pay his bills. 
All our commercial transactions are 
based upon the extension of credit to 
the consumer. However, the adminis- 
tration would have us believe that he 
cannot be trusted. This is indeed as- 
tounding. 

If we pass this bill—with the with- 
holding provision in it—we will be giving 
our approval to this administration’s 
claim that the millions of recipients of 
dividends and interest are deadbeats, 
bill skippers, and cannot be trusted. I, 
for one, am unwilling to do this because 
I do not believe it. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to illustrate 
that confusion was rampant on this sec- 
tion of the bill, this provision was 
changed four times before the bill was 
finally drafted as it came before the 
House today. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking of the bill, 
reference was made to the expense ac- 
counts by another speaker. May I say 
this: One day in the committee we had 
what we called “Silly Day” because we 
passed this provision that if a business- 
man or taxpayer had proved he had 
spent $100 on entertainment, and if it 
were legitimate and provable, he could 
claim only 50 percent of it. In other 
words, the taxpayer proved himself 100- 
percent innocent but they found him 
50-percent guilty. Even the Democrats 
who voted for this provision against the 
protest of the Republicans had to run 
from the Restaurant Union, the Bar 
Tenders Union, and then 16 Congressmen 
from the city of New York issued a re- 
lease that this was an unreasonable pro- 
vision, a provision which their own party 
had backed. Then we changed it, and 
rightfully so. So all of this bill has not 
been carefully thought out. There has 
been pressure in many cases. For that 
reason unless a motion to recommit by 
the minority side is approved, I am cer- 
tainly not going to vote for the bill, 
and one of the main reasons will be this 
withholding provision. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. KARSTEN]. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to support this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the Revenue Act of 
1962 is one of the most important meas- 
ures upon which we shall vote during 
this session of Congress. Its impact upon 
our economy may be greater than any 
other single piece of legislation that has 
come before the Congress in recent years. 

In its strict sense, it is a revenue bill 
but in its application it is much more 
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than that. It represents an effort on 
the part of the administration and the 
Congress to encourage the moderniza- 
tion of American productive facilities to 
make them more competitive in expand- 
ing world trade and to stimulate our 
own economic growth. To accomplish 
these broad objectives we must first sub- 
stantially increase the rate of capital 
equipment investment in order that our 
industries can provide themselves with 
modern tools and equipment. I know 
that American industry can successfully 
compete with any nation in the world 
if we will but make the effort to do so. 

This bill is the instrument by which 
we can expand the economy of the 
United States, improve our competitive 
position, and open up new export outlets 
abroad. 

Our economy is growing but it must 
grow at a faster rate during the decade 
ahead if it is to expand sufficiently to 
attain a gross national product of some 
$800 billion, and to provide 13 million 
new jobs by 1970. A large part of the 
gross national product will depend upon 
the ability of American industry to 
make its products competitive with prod- 
ucts of other nations, both at home and 
abroad. Equally important will be the 
labor force of 85 million workers. In 
short, we must outproduce and outsell 
our competitors if we are to gain any 
economic ground in the next decade. 

To accelerate business investment, the 
bill generally provides, in section 2, an 
allowance against income tax of 7 per- 
cent of the cost of new depreciable prop- 
erty, excluding real estate. This means 
principally machinery and plant equip- 
ment. 

Testimony presented to the committee 
shows that if full advantage is taken 
of the investment credit provisions over 
the next year it will represent a plant 
modernization program approximating 
$40 billion. By 1970 we may expect a 
program aggregating almost $60 billion 
which will mean higher income, fuller 
employment and greater use of Ameri- 
can industrial capacity. 

The plant modernization program is 
really an investment in the future of 
America. 

Tax programs as a business incentive 
have been in use by foreign countries for 
many years. This has resulted in many 
American companies locating new plants 
abroad, where they have been able to 
secure the benefit of so-called foreign 
tax havens. 

If our domestic plant modernization 
program is to be successful we must also 
eliminate these foreign tax-haven incen- 
tives, which are resulting in the exporta- 
tion of American industry and American 
jobs. Section 13 of the bill makes sub- 
stantial progress in discouraging such 
practices by closing the tax loopholes on 
income earned abroad. 

These two sections, section 2 to en- 
courage the modernization of our domes- 
tic productive capacity, and section 13 
to discourage the exportation of Ameri- 
can industry abroad, constitute the 
major premise of the Revenue Act of 
1962. 
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Furthermore, even though the allow- 
ance of the 7-percent investment incen- 
tive tax credit will result in a revenue 
loss of an estimated $1.175 billion in a 
full year of operation, the revenue-rais- 
ing provisions which are contained in 
the other sections of the bill will more 
than offset this loss. In fact, the Treas- 
ury Department has estimated that the 
overall revenue effect of this bill will 
result in a net revenue gain of $120 mil- 
lion to the Government in a full year of 
operation. In addition, the revenue- 
raising provisions of this bill will pro- 
vide greater overall equity in our income 
tax system through the elimination of a 
number of loopholes and special tax 
preferences that are presently contained 
in our tax laws. 

In addition to the elimination of the 
foreign tax haven incentives referred to 
previously, the bill would make a num- 
ber of changes in the tax treatment of 
foreign income which are designed to 
insure that such income bears its fair 
share of the current tax. burden. 

Another revenue-raising provision 
would impose stricter limitations on al- 
lowance of income tax deductions for 
business entertainment and related ex- 
penditures by requiring a more proxi- 
mate and direct relationship between 
such expenditures and the active con- 
duct of a trade or a business than is re- 
quired under present law. This pro- 
vision is designed to deal with the widely 
publicized and flagrant abuses that have 
developed under present law in the busi- 
ness entertainment expense area. It 
would also overrule the so-called Cohan 
rule of present law, under which courts 
have permitted a deduction for estimated 
amounts of business entertainment ex- 
penses in situations in which there was 
insufficient evidence to establish the 
actual amounts of such expenses. Un- 
der the bill, no deduction would be al- 
lowable for unsubstantiated business en- 
tertainment expenses. 

The bill would also subject mutual in- 
surance companies to a revised tax for- 
mula which would take into account the 
underwriting income realized by such 
companies. Under present law, mutual 
insurance companies are taxed only on 
their investment income, whereas com- 
peting stock insurance companies are 
taxed on both their underwriting and 
investment income. Under the bill, more 
equitable tax treatment is provided for 
these competing forms of business or- 
ganizations. 

Another revenue-raising provision 
would close a loophole that exists under 
present law which effectively permits 
the conversion of ordinary income to 
capital gains in circumstances in which 
property which has been subjected to 
depreciation is sold for a price in excess 
of its depreciated cost. Under the bill, 
any excess of the price for which such 
property is sold over its depreciated cost, 
which is attributable to depreciation de- 
ductions taken with respect to the prop- 
erty after December 31, 1961, will be 
treated as ordinary income rather than 
as capital gain. 

In the area of the tax treatment of 
cooperatives, the bill would provide that 
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the profits realized by these organizations 
will be taxed currently, either to the 
cooperative or to its member-patrons. 
This treatment is in accord with the 
intent of Congress in enacting legislation 
on this subject in 1951, but which in- 
tent was thwarted by certain court deci- 
sions. This provision of the bill will also 
go far toward eliminating the competi- 
tive inequities that exist under present 
law between cooperatives and competing 
forms of business organizations. 

The most important revenue-raising 
provision contained in the pending bill 
is the one that will institute a system 
of withholding a tax at source on inter- 
est and dividends. This withholding sys- 
tem is designed to insure the collection 
of some $600 million of taxes on these 
income items which are presently due 
and owing to the Federal Government, 
but which, through negligence, inadver- 
tence, or design, are not being reported 
by some taxpayers on their tax returns, 
and with respect to which tax is not be- 
ing paid. It should be emphasized that 
this provision is in no sense a new or 
additional tax but is merely a method of 
collecting taxes that are imposed by 
present law. In order to minimize the 
inconvenience and hardship to taxpay- 
ers, however, exemption certificate pro- 
cedures that are provided for those tax- 
payers who owe no current taxes and 
rapid, quarterly refund procedures are 
provided for taxpayers with respect to 
whom excess tax might be withheld. 

These revenue-raising sections, as well 
as a number of other similar provisions 
contained in the bill, will provide great- 
er equity in our income tax system and 
the revenue gains resulting therefrom 
will preclude the investment incentive 
credit from resulting in any overall reve- 
nue impact. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues in the House to vote in favor of 
the pending bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as she may re- 
quire to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Revenue Act of 1962 as reported from 
the Committee on Ways and Means is, in 
my judgment, a bad bill and I intend 
to vote against it unless appropriate 
amendments are adopted or a motion to 
recommit the bill is successful. 

It is a bad bill, I believe, because it is 
discriminatory, because it fails to cover a 
number of the most glaring loopholes in 
our tax laws, and because at a time when 
a balanced budget is essential this bill 
will almost certainly produce a ‘signifi- 
cant budget deficit in fiscal year 1963. 

It is important to emphasize, Mr. 
Chairman, that a vote against the pend- 
ing bill would not be a matter of fiscal 
irresponsibility. On the contrary, it 
would be the most responsible possible 
vote. Members of Congress are some- 
times accused of voting for expensive 
new Federal programs and then refusing 
to vote for the revenue measures neces- 
sary to pay for them. This is not the 
case with the pending legislation. The 
budget for fiscal 1963, as submitted by 
the President, was proposed to be 
balanced, and without the new revenues 
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specified in the present bill. The rev- 
enues now under consideration are ear- 
marked, in effect, to pay for the invest- 
ment tax credit which is included in the 
same bill. In other words, the defeat of 
the bill would not affect the budget one 
way or another. 

Before dealing with the substance of 
the tax bill, there is another considera- 
tion I believe we should keep in mind. It 
is no secret that a great many Members 
on both sides of the aisle are seriously 
disturbed about the provisions of this 
bill, either in whole or in part. To save 
as many of these votes as possible, it is 
being suggested by some that the House 
ought to pass the bill and then let the 
Senate delete or amend the questionable 
provisions. This argument has all the 
earmarks of irresponsibility, and I for 
one cannot accept it. Certainly, we in 
the House should not have to depend on 
our colleagues in the Senate to correct 
our mistakes. Unless we are satisfied 
that this is the best bill that can be writ- 
ten, we should return it to the Ways and 
Means Committee with instructions to 
rewrite the bill accordingly. 

The greatest inequity in the bill, Mr. 
Chairman, is the impact of the proposed 
withholding scheme for income from 
dividends and interest on the millions 
of Americans who have a savings ac- 
count, a few shares of stock, or an in- 
surance policy. Despite the efforts of 
the committee to provide for quarterly 
refunds where a person’s tax liability is 
less than the amounts of income with- 
held, the proposed plan will still result 
in a great deal of overwithholding. And 
overwithholding, by its very definition, 
deprives the taxpayer of income that 
belongs to him, not to the Government. 
Moreover, the procedures required to 
administer this withholding plan are 
necessarily involved and will introduce 
into the lives of taxpayers, especially the 
smaller taxpayers, a new flood of com- 
plicated tax forms, exemption certifi- 
cates, refund claims and the like. 

For these reasons, it is apparent, I 
believe, that the heaviest burden of the 
withholding plan will fall on those per- 
sons least able to carry it. This is a 
complete reversal of the basis on which 
our revenue system rests. To deprive 
people who need every cent of their in- 
come, especially the older and retired 
members of our population, of any part 
of that income for periods of a month 
or more cannot be justified. It is like- 
wise unjustifiable to subject people un- 
necessarily to increasingly complicated 
income tax returns, especially people who 
cannot afford the services of tax account- 
ants or lawyers. 

I share the concern of the administra- 
tion and the committee at the substan- 
tial loss of revenues from interest and 
dividends due to the failure of many 
taxpayers to report such income. I can- 
not believe, however, that the only 
alternative to these losses is the proposed 
withholding system, as full of inequities 
and other objectionable features as it is. 
I strongly agree with the minority report 
on the bill that the administration should 
pursue measures already initiated in an 
effort to increase the rate of compliance 
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before resorting to the extreme solution 
of withholding. The use of information 
returns, for example, would be a simpler 
and much more convenient method of 
obtaining maximum compliance, espe- 
cially since many people who do not 
report income from dividends and in- 
terest fail to do so only because of 
ignorance of the requirement. 

The immediate purpose of the with- 
holding provision is, of course, to raise 
sufficient new revenue to help pay the 
cost in lost revenues of the proposed new 
investment credit. ‘There is an unfortu- 
nate irony involved in this arrangement. 
What it comes down to, apparently, is 
this: a highly inequitable revenue-rais- 
ing procedure, particularly burdensome 
to those with lower incomes, is to be the 
means of providing a special tax wind- 
fall or bonanza to big business—a wind- 
fall which business in general has not 
asked for. 

The purpose of the investment credit— 
to provide an incentive for economic 
growth and business expansion, an ob- 
jective universally shared—can be 
achieved at far less cost to the taxpay- 
ers and without requiring costly tax 
windfalls by substituting for the tax 
credit a provision allowing for increased 
depreciation of the same kind of busi- 
ness assets. Instead of tax forgiveness 
or a new form of subsidy, this would be 
tax postponement. It would also, so far 
as I can determine, be a more effective 
and longer lasting form of incentive for 
business growth. And it would accom- 
plish this without requiring the imposi- 
tion of a withholding system, since its 
effect on the budget would be substan- 
tially more moderate than the invest- 
ment credit. 

There seems to be general agreement 
on all sides, Mr. Chairman, that we 
should use the tax system as a tool to 
achieve greater economic growth—to- 
gether with all that economic growth 
means in terms of higher employment, 
a stronger competitive position in 
foreign trade, increased national se- 
curity, and an improved balance-of- 
payments position, as well as greater 
overall prosperity for our people. 

In seeking these objectives, however, 
we should use discrimination in the 
means we choose. We should make cer- 
tain that in helping one part of the 
country we are not hurting another. We 
should avoid forcing one group of our 
people to pay for the prosperity of other 
groups. And we should take care not to 
open larger loopholes in our tax laws 
when we purport to shut existing ones. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill fails on all these counts, 
and for that reason I must vote to re- 
commit the bill or, failing that, I must 
vote against it on final passage. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dootry]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly oppose this legislation. 

We have heard many good arguments, 
fortified by statistics, against H.R. 10650, 
the Revenue Act of 1962. Most of these 
presentations have been in the form of 
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possible national effects that would re- 
sult with enactment of this bill. 

I would like to read into the RECORD, 
however, the remarks of a president of a 
savings bank located in my district. I 
think they will add greatly to the current 
discussion. The writer of the statement, 
Mr. Danby C. Osborn, is not only one of 
my constitueney's leading citizens but 
also one who has devoted his life to 
building a savings institution which has 
lent strength and vitality to the commu- 
nity which it serves. 

Mr. Osborn’s letter reads as follows: 


THE Home SAviIncs BANK, 
White Plains, N.Y., March 27, 1962. 
Hon. Enw-WIx B. DOOLEY, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DooLey: In reply to 
your letter of February 6, and as you sug- 
gested in that letter, I am taking the liberty 
of outlining for you in short form the effects 
that passage of the new tax bill would have 
on the Home Savings Bank here in White 
Plains, if passed. 

First, my desk is out on the bank floor and 
I have many opportunities to greet and talk 
with the customers of the bank. I detect a 
very strong resentment on the part of many 
customers as to possible withholding. One 
result of the passage of the withholding pro- 
vision would, we think, temporarily cause 
some withdrawals on the basis of psychologi- 
cal reaction, even though there would be no 
point in people doing so. As far as the bank 
itself is concerned, this represents a massive 
clerical job making the banking operation 
more cumbersome and less efficient, in addi- 
tion to more expensive. The end result will 
be that the customer will suffer in some way, 
although the degree cannot be measured. It 
is true that if the withholding provision is 
passed, it will affect all financial institutions 
equally, therefore there is no disadvantage 
competitively. 

Second, as to the revised schedule in the 
bill to increase the Federal tax on mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, a short form summary will work out 
as follows: The deduction of 3 percent of net 
new real estate loans to be allowed as a free 
bad debt reserve would not give us the equiv- 
alent deduction available under the alternate 
of taking 60 percent of net taxable income. 


Our net taxable income for the 


It can readily be determined that the ef- 
fect of this tax proposal will deprive the 
bank of approximately 20 percent of its net 
retention for reserves. The bank would 
therefore be 20 percent less effective in its 
ability to set aside reserves in relation to 
deposit growth. Instead of being able to 
support deposit growth of $6 million ade- 
quately, the figure would be reduced to ap- 
proximately $4,800,000. Growth would have 
to be arbitrarily controlled within these fig- 
ures as a savings bank cannot continuously 
take on new growth without setting aside 
adequate reserves for the protection of de- 
positors, The result would be at the very 
least about $1,250,000 less going into the 
mortgage market each year. This figure 
probably would be somewhat larger as it 
would be natural for the bank to seek tax 
exempt securities up to a certain point, there- 
fore making still less available for the mort- 
gage market. 

The effect of this bill in our opinion is 
directly contrary to the objectives of the 
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administration which seeks economic growth 
in the country to keep up with the population 
growth. Any country which puts the dam- 
per on thrift incentive and the progress 
which it produces, is performing a great dis- 
service to the public. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Dansy C. OSBORN, 
President. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Roosevett, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 10650) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a credit for investment in certain de- 
preciable property, to eliminate certain 
defects and inequities, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 441) to commemorate 
the 75th anniversary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas April 5, 1952, is the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the oldest regulatory agency in 
the United States, having been established 
by the Act to regulate commerce enacted on 
February 4, 1887; and 

Whereas the duties and responsibilities of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been expanded throughout the past seventy- 
five years so that its activities in regulating 
the transportation industry now affect the 
life of every citizen of the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating the 5th day of April 1962 as In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Day, for the 
purpose of commemorating the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time and passed, and a 
ue to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 


1962 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last few days there has been 
a flurry of statements, speeches, and 
press releases concerning a book called 
“The Liberal Papers.” 

It has been alleged that this book or 
these papers were sponsored, proposed, 
supported, produced, or published by 
certain Members of this body—appar- 
ently because these Members of Con- 
gress are further alleged to be or to have 
been members of the liberal project. 

Since the matter has been raised on 
the floor of the House, it now seems 
proper for me to comment here. 

A Republican National Committee 
press release dated March 20, 1962, 
stated that the liberal project is or was 
sponsored by 35 Democrats, all present 
or former Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This same press release 
also included the following correction: 

Press reports used as source material for 
Republican National Committee comment 
on “The Liberal Papers” erroneously named 
Representative GEORGE P. MILLER, Democrat, 
California, as one of the sponsors. It is 
now understood that Representative CLEM 
MLLER, Democrat, California, was the per- 
son whom the press dispatches meant to 
name. 

We deeply regret any injustice done to 
Representative GEORGE P. MILLER. 


Insofar as any press release or any 
press report meant to name me, it was 
done without my knowledge or authority. 
If I had been informed it would have 
been repudiated. 

I am not and never was a member of 
any liberal project. I do not and never 
did sponsor, propose, or support the 
book, “The Liberal Papers,” or these 
papers separately, or the views ex- 
pressed by their authors. I have had 
nothing to do with producing or pub- 
lishing the book or the papers. 

Although I have not read the book or 
the papers, I personally disagree with 
and do not and never did endorse the 
views or proposals which they express, 
as they have been reported by the press 
and as stated in the various press re- 
leases on this subject. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include a talk by 
Mr. LIBONATI. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, each 
‘Thursday morning a number of us meet 
for an hour’s discussion of religion and 
for spiritual fellowship to help us meet 
the problems of the day. At one of our 
meetings several weeks ago, our able col- 
league, Hon. ROLAND V. LIBONATI, Repre- 
sentative from Illinois, gave a splendid 
talk on the discovery of ancient Hebrew 
manuscripts known as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in a cave in the desert of Judea. 
This talk was so well received by our 
group that I know it will be of interest 
to all earnest students of religion. Iam, 
therefore, happy to enclose a copy of 
this scholarly and inspiring address by 
our colleague, ROLAND V. LIBONATI, the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

ADDRESS BY Hon. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 

It is now 15 years since the discovery of 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts, now known as 
the Dead Sea scrolls, in a cave in the 
desert of Judea. 

They shed light on a number of ques- 
tions—archeology, paleography, the text of 
the Old Testament, Jewish history, and other 
fields of knowledge. 

We are specifically concerned with the con- 
nection of the documents with the New 
Testament and the relationship of the sect 
that produce these documents, with the 
origins, the spread, the organization, and 
tenets of Christianity. 

It was in a cave, west of the Dead Sea, 
near the Khirbet Qumran, that the Bedouin 
discovered the first manuscript in 1947. 

The scrolls were more or less complete, 
carefully wrapped in linen and preserved in 
jars. They comprised biblical texts in He- 
brew; two scrolls of Isaiah’s, one complete 
of writings heretofore unknown, labeled 
“Sectarian—A Commentary or Mildrash”; on 
the first two chapters in “Habacuc, the War 
of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Dark- 
ness”; a collection of 35 hymns or thanksgiv- 
ing songs, and the community rule or man- 
ual of discipline; and, lastly, a work of an 
apocalyptic character, the lost “Apocalypse 
of Lamech,” in a fragile condition. In ad- 
dition, a large number of fragments (600) 
purchased from Bedouins and dealers, others 
collected during the systematic excavation 
of the cave in 1949, in possession of the 
Palestine Museum. 

The genuineness of these scrolls is now 
accepted. The age or date of the actual 
composition on the copied scrolls is undeter- 
mined. The placing of the scrolls in the cave 
was determined through various explorations 
nearby, and the finding of similar Jars with 
coins dating from the time of Augustus to 
that of the Jewish revolt of A.D. 66-70. Dur- 
ing this later period, the buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire and abandoned. The conclu- 
sion can be fairly drawn that the scrolls 
were stored away for safekeeping before A.D. 
70, and thus belonged to the early New 
Testament or pre-Christian period. Further 
explorations confirmed these conclusions, the 
central community building was built during 
the reign of Hasmonean John Hyrcanus (135—- 
104, B.C.) and occupied until about 30 B.C. 
when it was ruined by an earthquake. It was 
rebullt early in the first century A.D., and 
occupied until the time of the first Jewish 
war. 

ORIGIN OF THE QUMRAN SEC# 

Regarding the precise origin of the Qum- 
ran sect and, notably, the historical identi- 
fication of the persons mentioned in their 
scrolls (“Teacher of Righteousness,” “Wicked 
Priest and the Invading Kitten,” etc.) there 
have been a wealth of theories. However, 
there is some measure of agreement, now, 
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among scholars as to broad outlines of the 
genesis and history of the sect. 

The Dominican fathers actually working 
on the cave material in Jerusalem state 
that the remote origin of the sect takes us 
to the pietist milieu centered around the 
temple of Jerusalem, early in the second 
century B.C. The sect emerged as a distinct 
body in the Maccabean revolt of 166 B.C. as 
an element in the Hasidim “the pious,” who 
rallied to the standard of Judah. From 
this period dates the war scroll and, pos- 
sibly, an early form of the rule. After some 
years (Damascus document 20 years), the 
sect definitely broke with official Judaism. 
Some date this during the reigns of the two 
Maccabees, Jonathan 160-146 and Simon 
142-134. Others during the early Hasmo- 
neans, after 134 B.C. 

The sect was led into exile, in all proba- 
bility, by the “Teacher of Righteousness,” 
who organized it there. “Damascus” was a 
symbolical name for Qumran. 

From 142-134 B.C. were composed the 
“Teacher of Righteousness,” the “Habacue 
Commentary,” and the gradual compilation 
of the rule in part or the whole by the same 
teacher. A final point regarding the con- 
nections of the Qumran sect. Many points 
of contact exist between their writings and 
the Old Testament Apocrypha (the books 
of “Henoch” and of the Jubilees,“ the testa- 
ment of the “Patriarchs,” the “Assumption of 
Moses,” etc.), which date from the second 
century B.C. to the first century AD. It is 
significant that in all the Qumran caves, 
fragments of these Apocrypha and other 
similar works, previously unknown or lost, 
have been found, 

The evidence seems to point, more and 
more, to the conclusion that it was the 
Qumran community that was responsible 
for these writings. 

The Essenes were akin to the Qumran. 
Their practices were much like those of the 
Qumran community; t.e., exclusiveness, prac- 
tice of celibacy, community goods, great at- 
tention to ritual purity, scrutiny of the law, 
secret doctrines and practices, abundant 
literary activity, allegorical ex-egisis of the 
Old Testament, general organization, etc. 
The location of the Khirbet Qumran cor- 
responds exactly to the location of the prin- 
ciple center of the Essenes, as given by Pliny: 
near the shores of the Dead Sea, far from 
the noisesome city of Egaddi to the south. 

The Essenes opposed slavery, practiced 
alms-giving and measure of hospitality in 
the cities. Palestine and Syria were not 
mentioned in the Qumran rule. It is said 
that the Damascus sectaries and Qumran 
represented the first and second stages in sect 
development and the Essenes, the third. We 
speak of the Qumran community as a group 
of Essenes. 

Most of the books of the Old Testament 
were written during a period from about the 
eighth to the third centuries, B.C., but came 
from documents and fragments that are old- 
er. A few books are later than the third 
century, for example, “Ecclesiastes.” 

All the original manuscripts are lost, al- 
though it is now possible that there are 
fragments of the original manuscripts among 
those recovered from the Dead Sea caves. 
Even in the first century, B.C., only copies 
were available; some of these must have been 
copies many copyings removed from the orig- 
inals. 

We do not know how the earlier Hebrew 
Scriptures were preserved when the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah were overcome and 
their temples destroyed. Did some of the 
archives survive? Did some priests escape 
and take the scriptures with them? Did 
the scriptures go with the people into exile? 
Who preserved the writings of the prophets? 
Who did the first compiling? The selecting? 
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The editing? We do not know the answers 
to these questions. 

We do know that, during the passage of 
time, there were many variations in the 
manuscript copies and a standard text 
seemed necessary. It was completed in the 
seventh and eighth centuries A.D. by the 
Massoretes. 


To Jewish scholars who, for several cen- 
turies of the Christian era, labored to insure 
a reliable text of the Old Testament Books 
of the Bible, the word “Massorah” meant 
tradition, and they were meticulous and 
scrupulous in their scholastic standards. 
They maintained the purity of the sacred 
text. There was never any certain way of 
determining how near these texts were in ac- 
curacy to the originals. It will be seen that 
the Hebrew University Isaiah Scroll, dating 
more than 1,000 years before our Massoretic 
Text, Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali (10th 
century A.D.), brings to Isaiah valuable 
assurance. Unfortunately, this reassurance 
is a good deal disturbed by fragments from 
Qumran cave 4, which show that certain 
other books of the Old Testament, the Mas- 
soretic Text,” is not as reliable as was 
accepted. The Books of the New Testament 
were written in a shorter period (from the 
last half of the first century to the end of 
the second century), with allowance for in- 
sertions, alterations, down to almost the 
fourth century. Here, again, we have none 
of the original manuscripts, only copies, the 
earliest of which cannot be older than the 
fourth century A.D. 

After the writing of the Old Testament, 
other religious writings were composed, some 
in cryptic form; i.e., elaborate allegoric sym- 
bols were used, which only the initiated 
would understand, a security measure in 
case the writings fell into the hands of the 
enemy; example, the “Book of Daniel,” Old 
Testament, and the “Book of Revelations,” 
New Testament. 

Some of these writings were predictions, 
especially the downfall of oppressive rulers 
against the Jewish nation, and a prediction 
which increasingly appeared was that of the 
coming of the “Anointed One” (Messiah). 
A considerable number of Jews believed it; 
there were some who did not. 

There was considerable literature on Apoc- 
alyptic and Eschatological writings, and 
others of different style and content. 

Now the Bible is an ecclesiastical selec- 
tion from this far greater literature, and is 
not the same in all communions: the se- 
lection made by the Catholics, for instance, 
is somewhat larger than that made by the 
Protestants. And, of course, the Jewish 
Bible does not contain the New Testament. 
The selection was made by custom and se- 
lections were different from place to place. 
But later conventions were held, i.e., the 
Rabbinic Synod of Jamnia, circa A.D. 100, 
and several Christian church councils, where 
the books to be included were decided upon. 
Each communion, for itself, called, in Latin, 
canonical—“rule.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DISCOVERY 


Until public interest was aroused by an 
article by Edmund Wilson, May 14, 1955, 
these were ignored by scholars of the New 
Testament; perhaps many of them do not 
have an adequate training in Hebrew to 
study these texts. Which is not a very good 
reason, in that many could rely upon the 
technical study under Semitic specialists, of 
whom there are a number in their field. 

Others belittled Mr. Wilson’s qualifications 
as a scholar, being a reporter Experts on 
the scrolls have a high regard for his tal- 
ented competency in his writings, by trans- 
mitting correctly what these experts have 
been thinking about them. 

The scholarly Prof. M. Dupont-Semmer, 
University of Paris, and Prof. William Al- 
bright, Hopkins University, both agree that 
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the new evidence bids fair to revolutionize 
our approach to the beginnings of Christi- 
anity. There is a concurrence among many 

ed scholars in their predictions 
that the subject must be reconsidered, com- 
pletely. 

New Testament scholars say that it is too 
early, yet, to draw inferences; we must wait 
until more is known and understood about 
it, perhaps for 50 years. 

In 50 years they will no longer be teach- 
ing. Their unfortunate successors will in- 
herit from them nil in this study. The fact 
is that an interpretation of the main sig- 
nificance of these documents is being studied 
now. No one can deny that the reconstruc- 
tion of our detailed view of Christian origins 
will take considerable time and will involve 
prolonged debate. But that is a better rea- 
son for beginning the study on procedure 
now, rather than postponing it. Any mis- 
takes, pointed by future discoveries, will give 
impetus to revision based on truth. 

It has long been known that Christianity 
absorbed elements from pagan religions in 
the Mediterranean area, during the early 
centuries of its development, 

The new slant on liturgical reform has 
been given impetus through the studies of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. These studies have 
been carried out by scholars of all denomi- 
nations. We have discovered a basic author- 
ity for comparisons of what has been written 
of the Biblical beginnings of Christianity at 
its source, and those writings subsequent to 
the scrolls. The public image of all churches 
of the Christian faith must be oriented with 
the new discovery. A complete survey of 
what we considered perfect in the liturgy of 
the church must be studied. The liturgy 
must be understood to hold its rightful place 
in the celebration of the ceremony and, if 
its true purpose is to be realized, in the 
majestic worship on the part of all. Chris- 
tians worship as members of Christ’s body. 
We worship with Him as one person the 
Father. To us, alone and together, the Holy 
Spirit is the soul of Christ's body—its living 
and creative force. 

These concepts of religion are truly realistic 
in divine worship and must be made lucid in 
this life, through faith. These tenets are 
held by all Catholic scholars. To make these 
things real, the Holy Father, Pope John the 
Shepherd, has reiterated, time and again, 
that the Almighty must receive, directly, the 
prayers of the faithful, and this obligation 
must be kept uppermost in the minds of the 
laity, even while praying to one of the saints 
for intercession, in one’s behalf, to the Al- 
mighty. The congregation should be con- 
sidered as worshiping a family of Christ. 
The ritual should be close, in its inspira- 
tion, to the Last Supper. The apostles, to- 
gether and alone, felt their oneness with 
Christ. They understood, in gesture and in 
language, the rite. This spirit of intimacy 
and closeness of friendship and love is the 
goal of all reforms. 

The liturgy is simple. God the Father is 
the center. The approach to the Father is 
through the Son. The power that moves is 
the Holy Spirit. God is the core of all creeds 
in our formulas of faith. It is an approach, 
in common, to God and in God. The Roman 
liturgy is God centered in all its forms’ with 
great concern contributing to its majesty 
and beauty. Protestants are sometimes mis- 
led by Catholics who habitually are pursuing 
or straying into fields of minor devotions. 
Thus, layman becoming an active partici- 
pant in the church’s worship gaining greater 
understanding of the Word of God would 
show a better and greater understanding for 
the separated churches. He would no longer 
be a mere occupant of a pew, praying with- 
out any attention given to the meaningful 
liturgy moving toward the true worshipful 
acceptance of God through Christ and the 
Holy Spirit as one. 
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After all, the study of the Dead Sea scrolls 
only brings out, more basically, the great 
truth that, without Christ, both the Old and 
New Testaments would be only a historical 
or mythical record of the lives of patriarchs 
who, in their predictions and parables given 
to the world, communed with God and left 
His messages unfulfilled to posterity. 

Without Christ there would be no 
liturgy—no center or core of God’s pattern 
and no Christian doctrine, Even paganism 
might still have its collection of gods per- 
sonifying nature's forces, etc., for worship, as 
a religious contribution, to the edification of 
the ignorant masses. 


WHAT THE SCROLLS CONTAIN 


Bedouins—Qumran cave 1947. Scrolls, 11; 
6 separate compositions, 

Two versions of one of the compositions 
make seven called the Seven Dead Sea 
Scrolls.” 

By manuscript is meant written by hand. 

Scholars use the word “manuscript.” They 
do not mean an original composition, but, 
really, a copy. 

1. St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll. 

Longest of the manuscripts; 54 columns 
in Hebrew contain complete “Book of 
Isaiah.” è 

Strips of leather, stitched at the edges, 
1 foot wide by 24 feet long. Condition good. 
This differs from the Massoretic text (trans- 
lated in our Bible); it is, in the main, the 
same. 

2. The Hebrew University Isaiah Scroll. 

Another scroll, also of Isaiah, not complete, 
deteriorated. There is a large section with 
parts missing. Most of chapters 38 to 66 
(the end) and several smaller sections con- 
taining parts of some of the earlier chapters. 

Text close to Massoretic text (our Bible). 

3. Mildrash on the “Book of Habakkuk.” 

A mildrash is an explanation or commen- 
tary applied to a sacred text. (Modern mind 
thinks this is a peculiar way.) The special 
nature of the commentary in this scroll, plus 
its reference to a Teacher of Righteousness, 
have made it the occasion of much contro- 
versy. 

Five feet long, six feet wide (originally 
seven inches longer). The beginning is miss- 
ing, there are holes, but find condition good. 
Continue page 24, first paragraph; second 
paragraph. 

This is the first of seven references to a 
Teacher of Righteousness. 

4. The Manual of Discipline. 

A manuscript of two scrolls, with two sec- 
tions reunited. It is 6 feet long, 10 inches 
wide (originally a foot or more longer). 
Coarse quality of leather in good condition. 
Other fragments appear to be a part of this 
scroll. The scroll described a covenant of 
steadfast love, in which members of a dedi- 
cated community are united with God. Then 
follows an account of the two spirits in man, 
the spirit of light and truth and its antag- 
onist, the spirit of darkness and error. After 
this come the rules of the order, describing 
the entrance requirements and the penal- 
ties for the infringements of the rules. In 
conclusion, a long psalm of thanksgiving. 

5. The War of the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness. 

This is well preserved. It is a scroll 9 feet 
long and 6 inches wide. It still has its wrap- 
pings. It describes a stylized conflict be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked—seems 
to be a narrative of an actual war. It is 
similar to the “Book of Revelations” in the 
New Testament. Apocalyptic in nature 
(writings of Greeks and Hebrews, second 
century B.C. to third century B.C., revealing 
the righteous purpose of God in relation to 
the end of the present world order. It is also 
eschatological, the last things to do with 
culminating events, particularly death and 
judgment. The end of the world order and 
the establishment of a supernatural regime. 
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In the Old Testament this is known as “the 
day of the Lord.” 

6. The Thanksgiving Psalms. 

Consists of four rolls of leather, width 
about 13 inches. These are parts of 20 
psalms, very similar to those in the Old 
Testament. 

7. Aramaic Scroll. 

This was first called Lamech. It is written 
in Aramaic, not in Hebrew. This scroll con- 
tains chapters from the “Book of Genesis,” 
expanded by material from folklore tradition. 

There are two of copper, recently found. 
Also, there are many fragments collected that 
are still being deciphered. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN W. 
MURPHY 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, Penn- 
sylvania’s 10th Congressional District, 
along with his legion of friends and ad- 
mirers all over America, are saddened 
today to learn of the death early this 
morning of John W. Murphy, chief 
judge of the Federal district court of the 
middle district of Pennsylvania and a 
very distinguished former member of 
the House of Representatives. 

Judge Murphy died as he lived, with 
great courage, with great dignity and 
with the lasting admiration of everyone 
who knew him. 

He was a native of the hard coal re- 
gion of Pennsylvania and it was once 
said about him that though on occasion 
he could be the gentlest of men, a fight 
with John Murphy never really began 
until John Murphy was on the floor. 

That is the way he lived his life, fight- 
ing for the things he believed in, and the 
causes he espoused were many and 
worthy. 

He served in the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States in the 78th 
and 79th Congresses and, though his 
political affiliation was different than 
mine, I know of no man I respected 
more. 

He became a great Federal judge, 
known for his learning and for his fierce 
impartiality. It was a well-deserved 
honor in 1955 when, after 9 years in the 
middle district court, he became chief 
judge. 

John Murphy never knew what was 
meant by the word “quit.” The memory 
of his courage, tempered only by his 
resignation to God's will, will never be 
forgotten by those who knew him. 

He was a distinguished lawyer, and his 
keen mind found stimulation in the 
world of ideas. He studied philosophy, 
law, history, and theology; and in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania we loved this man. 

The bare bones of any man’s biogra- 
phy can never hope to catch the spirit 
of the life he lived. It is easy to re- 
count that John William Murphy was 
born in the small town of Avoca, Pa.: 
that he attended the public schools and 
was graduated from the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1926 and from the law school of the 
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same university in 1929; that he was 
assistant district attorney in Lackawan- 
na County from 1934 until 1941; that 
he served ably in the Congress from 
1943 to 1946; that his ability was recog- 
nized when he was named a member of 
the Joint Committee on the Investiga- 
tion of the Pearl Harbor Attack. 

These are simply some of the high- 
lights from a great life, but for those 
of us who knew him, it is the warm, 
mature personality of John Murphy 
that will be remembered. 

Our great respect and affection for 
him is carried over in our condolences 
to his dear wife, his fine sons and 
daughters, his brother, his sisters, and 
his grandchildren. 

The world John Murphy walked in 
was better for his having been there. 
May he rest in eternal peace. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRANTON. I am delighted to 
yield to our distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am grieved to 
learn of the death of my dear friend, 
Judge John Murphy. I met the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scranton] 
earlier today, and he told me of the 
passing of our late beloved colleague and 
my valued friend. 

John Murphy was one of the most de- 
dicated Members of this great body, 
serious, able, courageous. He repre- 
sented the people of his district and the 
people of our country in a responsible 
manner and in an honorable and trust- 
worthy way. He was a man imbued with 
the love of his fellow men, with a fine, 
noble, understanding mind. 

Between us there developed a very 
close and strong friendship, a friendship 
I valued very much and one that con- 
tinued after his service in this body by 
an exchange of letters with each other 
and occasionally seeing each other at 
such times when he visited Washington. 

As I said at the outset, I am deeply 
grieved at his passing. I extend to Mrs. 
Murphy and her loved ones my profound 
sympathy in their great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. SCRANTON. I thank the 
Speaker very kindly for his wonderful 
words. I know they will go to the hearts 
of our late colleague’s family. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRANTON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in noting with deep 
sorrow the passing of the Honorable 
John W. Murphy, of Scranton, Pa. 

Judge Murphy was 2 former outstand- 
ing Member of this House and an illus- 
trious jurist who served with great dis- 
tinction in the Federal District Court for 
the Middle District of Pennsylvania for 
16 years. 

His passing away today marks the end 
of a distinguished career on the bench 
for this highly respected jurist. 

All who appeared before him as an 
advocate during the years when he 
served in this Federal court were im- 
pressed by his fairness, his patience, and 
his knowledge of the law. 

The Federal judiciary has lost a dis- 
tinguished member with the death of 
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Judge Murphy. Our sympathy goes out 
to his bereaved family. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received the sad news of the death of 
one of our former colleagues and for the 
past 16 years a Federal judge for the 
middle district of Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable John W. Murphy, of Scranton. 

Judge Murphy was a native of my con- 
gressional district, having been born in 
Avoca, and served in this body as 
the Representative from Lackawanna 
County, which is the adjacent congres- 
sional district to mine, during the 78th 
and 79th Congresses, resigning in July 
of 1946 to become a Federal judge. 

Judge Murphy was a graduate of both 
the Wharton School of Finance and the 
Law School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and, therefore, had an impres- 
sive educational background upon which 
to launch his truly outstanding public 
and professional career. 

Judge Murphy served as an assistant 
district attorney of Lackawanna County 
and member of the bar of Lackawanna 
County courts, Pennsylvania Superior 
Court, Pennsylvania Supreme Court, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He served also as the director of the 
Lackawanna County Bar Association, 
member of the executive committee of 
the Pennsylvania Bar Association, and 
member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. He also served as president of the 
Purple Club, member of the Scranton 
Club, and Fourth Degree Knights of 
Columbus. Judge Murphy is survived by 
his wife and four children—two sons and 
two daughters. 

Judge Murphy was an outstanding 
Federal judge—well grounded in the law, 
firm but fair in his decisions and judg- 
ments He was always a distinct asset 
to the Federal judicial system and leaves 
a great void with his passing. I knew 
Judge Murphy well and I am deeply 
saddened at the news of his death. To 
his wife and children, I extend my deep- 
est sympathy in this period of their 
great loss. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the remarks 
of our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Fx. Oo], at this point in the Recor, and 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the life, char- 
acter, and public service of our late col- 
league. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret the passing of Federal 
Judge John W. Murphy, of Scranton, 
Pa., who was a distinguished and effec- 
tive Member of the House of Representa- 
tives in the 78th and 79th Congresses. 
He was a close friend of my husband 
during their service here together, and I 
came to like and respect him highly. He 
was truly a gentleman, a fine person. 
Congressman Granahan and I always 
enjoyed being with Mr. and Mrs. 
Murphy. 
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Few men have won such recognition as 
an outstanding Member of Congress in 
such a short period of time as the late 
Judge Murphy did when he served here 
for less than two full terms. His work 
on the Joint Committee to Investigate 
the Pearl Harbor Attack won him the 
admiration of everyone familiar with 
his painstaking research and remark- 
able memory for detail in playing such 
an important role in that investigation. 
He was delighted at the opportunity to 
serve as a Federal judge, since law and 
the concept of justice under our Con- 
stitution were of such exciting interest 
to him, but I know that his decision to 
leave the Congress made many of his 
friends and colleagues a bit sad, know- 
ing that he had the ability to become a 
truly great Member of this body. 

I take this opportunity to express to 
the judge’s fine family my sincere and 
heartfelt condolences. Judge Murphy 
was an outstanding citizen of our State, 
a man of integrity and decency. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
deep sadness I learned of the passing of 
our good friend and former colleague, 
Judge John W. Murphy, of Scranton, Pa. 

Judge Murphy was elected to the 78th 
and 79th Congresses, serving from Jan- 
uary 1943 until he resigned July 17, 1946, 
to become judge of the US. District 
Court for the Middle District of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I counted John as my good friend 
whose lines of friendship extended to all 
elements of our social life. He was a 
man who contributed much to the life of 
the area in which he lived and the State 
he represented. While serving in the 
Congress he won the respect and admi- 
ration of the Members on both sides of 
the aisle. 

He was a very kind and friendly man 
with the highest concept of citizenship; 
a firm believer in our American way of 
life with deep faith in the principles and 
ideals of our Government. It can be said 
that he was an outstanding citizen and 
a great American. 

In all his actions John moved with 
ease and courtesy and respected in 
others the qualities he possessed him- 
self—sincerity of conviction and frank- 
ness of expression. 

So today it is with a feeling of sadness 
that we who were privileged to serve 
with him in the House record his passing. 
I shall remember him for the many acts 
of kindness that indicated his friendship 
and good will toward me and the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

I extend to his family my deep and 
sincere sympathy. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of the Honorable John W. Murphy, 
chief Federal judge of the middle Penn- 
sylvania district court, removes a dis- 
tinguished jurist, not from the State, but 
from the entire country. 

It was my good fortune to know Judge 
Murphy for many years, and to have 
served with him in this great body, the 
House of Representatives, for 3 years. 

One of the great marks of this man 
was his ability to be impartial and fair 
in all of his dealings, be it in the court- 
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room as a prosecutor or later as a judge. 
I have known few men who possessed the 
courage and wisdom displayed at all 
times by Judge Murphy. 

Truly, Judge Murphy was a self-made 
man. He started earning money as a 
breakerboy in an anthracite mine in his 
hometown of Avoca, Luzerne County. 
After graduation from his hometown 
high school, he continued his studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania where he 
received a bachelor of science degree in 
1926 and a law degree 3 years later. 

Active in politics in his State, he came 
to this great body, the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1943, and served with dis- 
tinction. Former President Harry Tru- 
man recognized John’s great abilities and 
appointed him to the Federal courts to 
serve in the middle Pennsylvania district. 

His knowledge of the law was recog- 
nized nationwide, as he served on the 
board at the university school of law and 
also participated in a number of semi- 
nars at leading universities of the coun- 
try. Judge Murphy also served on the 
Committee on Operation of the Jury 
System in the U.S. Courts for the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States. 

All of us join in extending deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Ella, and their two 
daughters and two sons. 


THE VETERANS’ HOME LOAN 
PROGRAM 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
anxious to say a few words today con- 
cerning the direct home loan program 
administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. This is a program which has 
worked exceedingly well and which has 
reflected great credit upon the veterans 
of this country. 

As of February 28, 204,482 loans have 
been made under this program, with a 
total dollar value of $1,747,913,165. The 
average direct loan has amounted to 
$8,548, but under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 87-84, the maximum amount is 
$15,000. I am particularly interested in 
this act because it has had such a vital 
effect upon our economy and because it 
has worked so well in the small com- 
munities and rural areas of America. 

I am distressed, however, by the fact 
that the provisions of Public Law 87- 
84 are not being fully complied with in 
the executive branch. That legislation, 
among other things, authorized $100 
million immediately upon enactment of 
the legislation, which was July 6, 1961; 
after June 30, 1961, $400 million was to 
be available, an additional $200 million 
for June 30, 1962, $150 million after 
June 30, 1963, a like amount for June 
30, 1964, and on June 30, 1965, $100 mil- 
lion, and on June 30, 1966, another $100 
million. This program and this law if 
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fully implemented would have wiped out 
the waiting list which existed, but I 
regret to say that administrative action 
has been taken to withhold between $250 
and $300 million, thus maintaining the 
present loan disbursement rate and not 
reducing the long waiting list. 

The Congress and the country should 
bear in mind that these astronomical 
sums authorized above are not the usual 
type of appropriations. This is a veter- 
ans’ program on which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made a profit. 

Interest, of course, is charged at the 
going rate and direct loans are only 
made after commercial lending facilities 
have been found to be unwilling to make 
loans, Yet on this program to date the 
Federal Government has shown a net 
profit of $92,800,000. For that reason 
Iam at a loss to understand, and I am 
greatly distressed by, the decision in the 
executive branch to withhold these 
funds. 

Before our Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs this morning, the national com- 
mander of AMVETS made a strong plea 
for the release of these funds and for 
full implementation of Public Law 87-84. 
I certainly support this sound and con- 
servative position, and I am happy to 
know that the Subcommittee on Housing 
of our committee expects to look into 
this matter in the immediate future. It 
will certainly have my support in seeing 
that these funds are released and that 
the backlog of loan applications is 
erased and the program put on a current 
basis as intended and authorized by the 
Congress. 


DIRECT HOME LOAN PROGRAM 
ADMINISTERED BY VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of my colleague [Mr. Kornecay], and 
suggest in discussion today with the 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs of the House, hearings are sched- 
uled to begin by the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs in reference to the problem the 
gentleman just discussed. These hear- 
ings will begin on April 4, and have to do 
with implementing the provisions of the 
GI Direct Loan Act passed in the last 
session of the Congress, 


NEW YORE WORLD'S FAIR 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the anniversary of my first month 
as a Member of this distinguished body, 
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and I am both proud and grateful for 
the opportunity which permits me to 
address the House. Because of the fact 
that the proposed New York World’s 
Pair is contained within the geographical 
limits of the Sixth Congressional District 
of New York, which I have the honor of 
representing, I have taken a special in- 
terest in the progress and development 
of this exciting venture. It was grati- 
fying to me when President Kennedy on 
March 13 requested from the Congress 
an appropriation for an exhibit by this 
Government. That request is now under 
consideration by the House Committee 
on Appropriations and I am hopeful that 
favorable action will be forthcoming. 

President Kennedy has stated that the 
basic purpose of the fair is to help 
achieve “peace through understanding,” 
and it has been suggested that the theme 
of our American exhibit be called “Chal- 
lenge to Greatness.” Today, I want to 
direct my remarks to a suggestion that 
I make to the Honorable Robert Moses, 
president of the New York World's Fair 
Corp., for an exhibit which I feel is nec- 
essary to mirror the true greatness of 
our land. 

I am fearful that at present there is 
no plan to include in any of the exhibits 
in the fair a theme which I submit is 
vitally important, particularly when the 
fair is viewed in the context of the con- 
tinuing world struggle for men’s minds 
between freedom and totalitarianism. 
This theme is the difference between 
what totalitarianism offers: a sterile 
security and absence of responsibility for 
making the key decisions of life, an un- 
questioning acceptance of authority, a 
rejection of the concept of man as a free 
individual who controls his own destiny, 
and what our free Western way of life 
offers—freedom of thought, of enter- 
prise, of religion, with an acceptance of 
man’s right to dignity as a free indi- 
vidual. Our record of progress in under- 
standing our fellow men, in zranting 
them the same right to mutual respect 
and dignity which we ask from them, is 
one of which we can well be proud. 

I would suggest that this theme could 
best be illustrated by a separate Hall 
of Human Relations, to be one of the 
buildings in our U.S. Government exhibit. 
The very existence of such a hall would 
be a notice to visitors from overseas of 
the importance our country places on 
the continuing improvement in human 
relations. It would stand forth as a 
beacon light aimed at mutual under- 
standing amid the many displays which 
would celebrate our country’s leadership 
in achieving physical wealth, comfort, 
and power. It would serve to underline 
the fact that to our country the most im- 
portant thing is still mutual respect and 
understanding, is still enhancement of 
the dignity of the individual, not simply 
feeding and clothing him and minister- 
ing to his physical needs at the cost of 
denying him the freedom which is an es- 
sential aspect of his needs as a spiritual 
being with a soul and mind. The theme 
of the entire exhibit might well be “How 
Man Can Better Understand His Fellow 
Man.” 
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The forthcoming World’s Fair will ex- 
hibit to visitors, not only from every part 
of our own country, but from every part 
of the world, a cross section of our Amer- 
ican way of life. The fact that ours is a 
society of abundance which has reached 
levels of production far superior to that 
attained in any other country in the 
world, will, of course, be amply demon- 
strated not only by the displays of our 
many industrial giants but also by any 
display sponsored by our Government. 
Our achievements as a producer of things 
needed by man for satisfaction of his 
physical needs will be shown for all the 
world to admire. The richness and dy- 
namic forces of our economy will be 
demonstrated not only in every exhibit 
with American sponsorship, but also in 
the way of life existing in the surround- 
ings of the fair—the wonders of the 
mighty city of New York. Truly the fair 
will serve to prove that our free enter- 
prise economy offers to mankind the 
most effective machinery for solving the 
basic problems of human existence. 

There will also be, I am sure, a thor- 
oughly adequate presentation of our 
country’s preeminence in production of 
devices for recreation and entertain- 
ment. Our leadership in the fields of 
television, radio, motion pictures, sports, 
and other areas for recreational pur- 
poses will be effectively portrayed by dis- 
plays at the fair. In addition, I am con- 
fident that there will be presentations 
which will make manifest our country’s 
progress in the last half century in the 
arts—in painting, sculpture, music, and 
literature. 

Another equally important achieve- 
ment, our tremendous advances in edu- 
cation and science, will also be the 
subject of important comment and il- 
lustration. We shall proudly show our 
success in the effective elimination of 
illiteracy, our extraordinary expansion of 
facilities for education, for science and 
research, our great strides in space ex- 
ploration, in electronics, in medicine, in 
the life sciences, and in conservation of 
our natural resources. 

In the social sciences there will un- 
doubtedly be displays to illustrate our 
remarkable economic development, the 
establishment of a social security system 
which helps minimize unemployment 
and promises a more secure old age for 
most Americans. There will be show- 
ings to reflect our country’s proud his- 
tory—its dedication to freedom of 
thought and expression and of economic 
opportunity, its concern with the poor 
and oppressed, its embodiment in our 
Constitution of guarantees of political 
and economic equality for all. 

It is no accident that since the end 
of World War II our country has made 
marked advances in the elimination of 
many of the gaps which existed between 
the guarantees of equality embodied in 
our Constitution and our actual prac- 
tices. As examples, let me point out that 
since 1945, 21 States have enacted leg- 
islation against discrimination in em- 
ployment based on race, creed, color, an- 
cestry, or national origin; 9 States have 
enacted legislation against such discrim- 
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ination in housing; and a substantial 
number of States have enacted or 
strengthened previously existing laws 
against such discrimination in places of 
public accommodation. There is no need 
for me to restate that which is already 
familiar to you—the record of the Fed- 
eral Government in helping bring about 
compliance with the constitutional re- 
quirements of equal protection of the 
laws and protection of due process. 

We pride ourselves that it is a pecul- 
iarly American tradition that our re- 
ligious communities, unlike those in 
Europe and Asia, seek no aid from the 
State and are protected against control 
or interference by the State by the first 
amendment. Our people have an un- 
inhibited freedom of choice as to which 
religious group, if any, they wish to be- 
come affiliated with. This practice of 
mutual noninterference has served to 
make our country the strongest bastion 
of religious faith in the world today, 
even though it is also one of the few 
multisectarian countries in the world. 
This is an important example of what 
our country has done and is doing to 
spread understanding of man by man. 
Instead of religious strife and discord, 
there exists a wholesome dialog among 
the major religions—Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism and Judaism—the product of 
which is a growth of mutual under- 
standing and respect and a recognition 
that differences of religious belief may 
exist alongside of cooperation toward 
improvement of the moral and spiritual 
standards of mankind and for strength- 
ening existing safeguards of the dignity 
of the individual and against discrimi- 
nation and prejudice based on race or 
ancestry. 

Voluntary activity for civic better- 
ment, as the strengthening of our Amer- 
ican democracy, is not limited to re- 
ligious groups. The vastness and 
diversity of voluntary organizations and 
of their activities in the body politic 
has been notable. The role of such 
groups as initiators of movements for 
laws against discrimination, for socio- 
logical and psychological exploration of 
the nature and sources of discrimination 
and prejudice and for development of 
educational programs to combat these 
patterns, is sometimes overlooked. The 
very existence of voluntary organizations 
of this type is an evidence of the concern 
of most Americans for the protection 
of the democratic rights of all Ameri- 
cans, and for better understanding by 
all persons of the nature of these rights. 

This is part of the image of our coun- 
try which should certainly be included 
in any presentation sponsored by our 
Government at the World’s Fair. We 
should not leave the field to our detrac- 
tors who make much of our shortcom- 
ings, and carefully suppress our great 
strides forward in the protection of 
equality of opportunity, in the elimina- 
tion of discrimination, in the erection 
of safeguards of freedom of thought, 
speech, press, and religion. 

There is a vast reservoir of material 
for presentation visually of the full pic- 
ture. The upsurge of concern for human 
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rights has been reflected in every one 
of our mass media. Television, motion 
pictures, the theater, radio, the press, 
periodicals and books have all dealt in- 
terestingly and successfully with situa- 
tions involving such constructive devel- 
opments. Their products could easily be 
refiected in an exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. 

I would like to comment briefly on a 
few of the concepts which should be em- 
bodied in the exhibits in such a Hall of 
Human Relations. Our Nation, truly in- 
divisible, nevertheless consists of peo- 
ple who trace their ancestry to over 50 
different nations, who adhere to over 250 
different religious sects, and represent 
all the races of mankind. Under our 
free way of life our American unity has 
been able to draw upon and even help 
keep vital the unique aspects of each of 
the many national and religious cultures 
from which our people have sprung. 
This can be demonstrated in exhibits. 

Tt is no accident that the United States 
of America was founded, settled, and de- 
veloped by those from all ove: the world 
who sought freedom to worship as they 
pleased, to live as they wished, who 
thirsted for new worlds to explore and 
conquer, who searched for new sources 
of wealth, for a better life. The contri- 
butions to freedom and our country’s 
welfare made by the successive waves of 
immigrants—the Germans of 1848, the 
Irish, the Jews, the Negro slaves, and 
even the indentured servants and the 
contract and coolie laborers—whether 
they came willingly or not, should be 
the source of a display. What they did 
to settle the prairie, to build our rail- 
roads, dig our mines, build our factories 
and develop our great universities—all 
should be shown. 

Of course, exhibits should show how 
we have moved toward human equality 
from the Emancipation Proclamation to 
the many laws against discrimination in 
employment, education, housing, and 
places of public accommodation. The 
exhibit should show our progress toward 
implementing the beliefs on which the 
Founding Fathers based themselves— 
that the essence of the democratic phi- 
losophy is the dignity of the individual, a 
Philosophy which flows from our Judeo- 
Christian heritage. 

If our free world is to survive and 
triumph over totalitarianism, we must 
bring home to every human being we can 
reach the awareness that those who nur- 
ture and spread racia] and religious 
hatred do so in order to dissolve the mu- 
tual respect and trust which is an essen- 
tial ingredient for the successful opera- 
tion of democratic life. The lessons of 

, fascism, and communism—that 
to conquer and impose totalitarianism a 
minority must split the democratic ma- 
jority by sowing racial and religious 
hatred—have been learned by every 
would-be dictator. We who prize our 
American democracy must be constantly 
reminded that we must checkmate the 
hate spreaders. This the exhibit should 
do by illustrating how hatemongering 
served to throw the world into the caul- 
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dron of war from times of antiquity to 
the present, 

Of course, the hall, like our country’s 
exhibit at the Brussels Exposition, should 
also note that the task of insuring mutual 
understanding and full protection of 
equality of opportunity is by no means 
done. There should be a section dealing 
with what remains to be done—our un- 
finished task—complete elimination of 
public school segregation, wiping out of 
our racial ghettos, the end of segregation 
in interstate commerce, and the banning 
of religious and racial discrimination in 
employment everywhere. To fail to ac- 
knowledge the existence of such short- 
comings would be to open ourselves to 
charges of hypocrisy and failure to take 
advantage of the opportunity to use the 
exhibit to press for continued progress in 
the field of human relations. 

My constituents in the Sixth Congres- 
sional District are already proud of the 
fact that the World's Fair is located in 
their backyard. But if the proposal I 
have just set forth is acted on favorably 
they will be doubly proud. They them- 
selves are a kind of League of Nations, 
from all parts of the world. They are 
concerned with the need for strengthen- 
ing our democracy in every possible way. 
Hence, they will certainly hail the inelu- 
sion of a Hall of Human Relations in our 
country’s exhibit at their World’s Fair. 


AMENDING RULES OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES RELATING 
TO APPOINTMENT OF PROFES- 
SIONAL AND CLERICAL STAFFS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lizonat1). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SCHWENGEL] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who wish to do so may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks on the resolution on which I 
propose to speak at this time, House 
Resolution 570. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to speak on behalf of House 
Resolution 570, which was introduced by 
myself, and is a resolution which pro- 
poses to amend the Rules of the House of 
Representatives relating to the appoint- 
ment of professional and clerical staffs 
to committees of the House so that the 
minority may have on its own motion 
more and better staff representation on 
the various committees of the House. 

The extensive research I have made, 


and studying 
numerous articles that have been writ- 
ten by prominent members of the press, 
who have a good understanding of the 
legislative needs of this country, indi- 
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cate, if seems to me, a great need for 
early consideration of this important 
question. From conversations I have 
had with many Members of the Congress 
who have had an opportunity similar to 
mine, I find that they share my concern 
about the present inadequacy and ineffi- 
ciency of our committee system. 

They believe with me that problems 
that are presented to the minority would 
be relieved, if not resolved, by the adop- 
tion of my resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be repetitious but 
it is not trite to remind ourselves that 
representative government is on trial 
before a great cross section of the world, 
especially that section that seeks to be 
free is on trial, too, before the eyes of 
those who are not yet free and may 
want to be free. 

It behooves us, then, it seems to me, 
to set an example to prove anew to our- 
selves and to the world that our system 
holds more promise for the people than 
any other ever offered. To do this we 
must do all we can, whenever we can, 
within the framework of constitutional 
government, to improve the legislative 
processes upon which progress, growth, 
and freedom of opportunity depends in 
our country. 

It is not hard for those of us who 
serve in the Congress to appreciate the 
fact that more has happened, through 
and with elected representatives in this 
Government of ours, to benefit people, 
both in protecting their individual rights 
and promoting their general welfare, 
than has happened anywhere else in all 
the rest of history. 

The programs inspired by freedom 
and liberty, initiated here and promoted 
all over the land, have led us into a 
prosperity and abundant life unmatched 
anywhere else in the world. 

This growth and activity has also 
brought problems. It has made our so- 
ciety a complex one. Dealing with these 
problems calls for our very best efforts. 

It is my feeling, Mr. Speaker, that 
the adoption of my bill, or some similar 
legislation, will do much toward increas- 
ing the necessary research that is needed 
to present intelligent answers to the 
difficult problems that are presented. 
The security that could come to quali- 
fied members of our staff would en- 
courage them and the committee to 
apply its very best efforts toward the 
resolving of the issues that are so impor- 
tant, as we deal with the problems on 
our domestic front, while at the same 
time contend with the problems that 
present themselves in foreign affairs. It 
may be well to note that what we do 
here makes so much difference in so 
many different places in the world where 
we have the emerging democracies. 

My research has found that there are 
a few committees that are truly bi- 
partisan or nonpartisan and where the 
minority seems to be very well satisfied. 
Therefore, I have written my bill so that 
these staffs and these arrangements will 
not be disturbed. My resolution pro- 
poses that when a minority, by a major- 
ity vote of the minority, is dissatisfied 
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they may, on their own motion, call for 
arrangements whereby they will be given 
40 percent of the professional staff and 
40 percent of the clerical staff. 

This, I am sure, will create a situation 
where we will be better able to fulfill our 
obligation as a minority. It will help 
us to become more effective—to become 
a constructive opposition and to be pre- 
pared to present well-thought-out an- 
swers based upon research and study as 
well as to more intelligently and effec- 
tively challenge the weaknesses and in- 
adequacies of the propositions that are 
presented to the committees at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is my feeling, Mr. Speaker, also that 
the programs offered by the majority 
would be better with this kind of a chal- 
lenge. It would result in much more 
care in preparing legislation to carry 
out the program of the administration 
in power. 

From my experience I have noted that 
even with a completely inadequate mi- 
nority staff situation, our critical view- 
points have resulted many time in great 
changes and improvements which I be- 
lieve establish this point beyond question. 

Mr. Speaker, with the adoption of this 
resolution, I think we will be more truly 
a representative Government. Our Gov- 
ernment will function better when and 
if we have better and more talent ap- 
plied to these complex problems that 
are presented to this, the greatest legis- 
lative body in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, to show the almost im- 
possible and intolerable situation that 
prevails I call attention to the situation 
that the minority must contend with in 
some of the House committees. Time 
does not permit me to go into a discus- 
sion of the situation that prevails in 
all of the committees. So, let us just 
take a couple of them that point up 
this inequity and unfairness that I have 
been talking about and referring to. The 
great Committee on Education and La- 
bor, for instance, has 40 employees, with 
an authorization to spend $633,000. All 
of the employees, except two owe their 
jobs and loyalty to the majority. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, as of January 23, 
1962, had 77 employees. The minority 
has 3 of the 77. This committee has an 
authorization to spend $640,000. 

Mr. Speaker, here are two examples of 
the gross inequities that exist. It is 
easy to see that this kind of situation 
is intolerable for the minority and al- 
most impossible for a minority under 
this situation to be a positive and whole- 
some influence in the committees. I be- 
lieve representative government as we 
know it will not function at its best un- 
til and unless this unfair and unfor- 
tunate circumstance is fairly dealt with 
and fairly received. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Rules 
Committee will give immediate consid- 
eration to this resolution so that the 
merits of it can be given consideration 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, next week I plan to talk 
about the last section of this bill which 
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will deal with the discussion of the spe- 
cial committees that have been created 
by the House and how they would be 
benefited by some further amendment of 
the House rules. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr, LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding in order that 
I might compliment him for the resolu- 
tion he has introduced and the very ex- 
cellent statement he has made in its 
behalf. The statement, I am sure, indi- 
cates his dedicated concern that we in- 
crease the productivity and the efficiency 
of this House and that the principle of 
democracy be carried out to its fullest 
degree. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to share with the 
gentleman from Iowa the concern that 
early and favorable consideration might 
be forthcoming on his resolution. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Iowa and I wish 
to commend the gentleman for intro- 
ducing House Resolution 570. I am 
pleased to say that I have also intro- 
duced an identical resolution and I hope 
that other Members of Congress will do 
likewise. 

Since this is my first term in Congress, 
I sometimes have an advantage over 
Members with longer periods of service 
since my first impressions are still fresh 
in my mind. One of my first impressions 
has been the extreme partisanship dem- 
onstrated in the committees, as well as 
on the floor of the House. Along with 
this partisanship, I have oftentimes ex- 
perienced a feeling of helplessness in 
the committee rooms because I have not 
been coached and prepared by staff 
members so that my knowledge is equal 
to that of Members of the majority 
party. 

Like the gentleman from Iowa, I am 
a member of the subcommittee of the 
Public Works Committee investigating 
graft in our Federal aid highway pro- 
gram. Certainly, the professional staff 
members employed by the majority 
party have done an excellent job in con- 
ducting their investigations and the con- 
sequent hearings; however, their skills 
and services have been used according 
to the dictates of the majority members 
to whom they owe both allegiance and 
employment. Incidentally, the recent 
hearings on the graft in the highway 
program in Massachusetts have revealed 
almost unbelievable facts, yet these hear- 
ings have been closed after barely 
scratching the surface. We minority 
members feel that a broader investiga- 
tion of the Massachusetts Federal aid 
highway program should be made; how- 
ever, we do not have the professional 
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staff necessary to continue, nor did we 
have sufficient professional staff to allow 
us to participate as effectively in these 
hearings as we might have done under 
more favorable circumstances. 

By concidence, I am also a member of 
the House Administration Committee 
which is charged with the duty of re- 
viewing the budgets of all other House 
committees. While this particular com- 
mittee is considered to be a minor one, 
if it were properly staffed and operated, 
it could exert a major influence on the 
composition and operation of all other 
committees of the House. Unfortunate- 
ly, the minority party to my knowledge, 
does not have a single employee on the 
professional staff of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee. Certainly, it 
should be obvious that we are handi- 
capped in virtually all matters under 
consideration before that committee. 

I want to make it clear that I have 
always found the professional staff mem- 
bers of the majority party on both these 
committees on which I serve, to be ex- 
tremely courteous and helpful; however, 
a member of the minority party hesi- 
tates to discuss matters which might op- 
pose the views of the majority party with 
these employees. 

One of the great political strengths 
of America lies in the fact that we have 
a two-party system. It is not only de- 
sirable, but it is necessary to the main- 
tenance of the two-party system that 
these parties oppose each other. If they 
were both in agreement, then the two- 
party system would be abolished and 
America would be the loser. Construc- 
tive and honest opposition is a healthy 
balance preventing one-sided rule and 
also preventing any tendency toward im- 
proprieties; however, this type of opposi- 
tion is very difficult to maintain in the 
Congress where the rights of the minor- 
ity party are not adequately protected 
in the committees, which are the work- 
shops of this great body. 

Because our body operates on the com- 
mittee system, I think it is imperative 
that this resolution be adopted so that 
minority rights may always be justly 
protected. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Resolution 570 amend- 
ing the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives relating to the appointment of 
professional and clerical staffs of the 
committees of the House. 

I have been in the forefront of this 
fight for committee minority rights frora 
the very beginning. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post recently 
pointed out editorially that the lopsided 
staffing of congressional committees has 
reached a point of shocking unfairness 
to the Republicans who are in the mi- 
nority. 

Roscoe Drummond, in a series of bril- 
liant articles, has shown that the staff 
members are the real workhorses of the 
committees. They make investigations, 
draft reports, submit recommendations, 
and carry a large part of the legislative 
burden. This is what I have been fight- 
ing about in the Education and Labor 
Committee. 
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It is extremely interesting to go back 
over the tions made by the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress in Report No. 1011, 79th Con- 
gress, 2d session, which was filed on 
March 4, 1946. The Joint Committee 
was headed by Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin, and the then 
Representative A. S. MIKE Monroney, of 
Oklahoma, for the House. 

The report filed by these ablo Members 
of Congress and their colleagues on the 
Joint Committee states that the profes- 
sional staff members “should be paid sal- 
aries ranging between $6,000 and $8,000 
a year, large enough to command a high 
level of technical skill, and appointment 
to these positions should be so restricted 
that only persons with adequate exper- 
jence and understanding of the commit- 
tee’s work can qualify.” 

The Joint Committee also recom- 
mended that: “such personnel be eligible 
for appointment solely on merit and 
have qualifications to be determined by 
the director of congressional personnel. 
They should be appointed without re- 
gard to political affiliation and only per- 
sons whose qualifications are approved 
by the director of congressional person- 
nel should be eligible for appointment 
by the committee. The staff members 
would be considered permanent em- 
ployees of the Congress and should not 
be dismissed for political reasons.” 

A study prepared for me by Dr. George 
B. Galloway, senior specialist in Ameri- 
can government and public adminis- 
tration, shows that the experts on the 
committee staffs in the House who have 
been appointed by and are responsible 
to the Democratic Party outnumber 
those selected by the Republicans by 14 
to 1, and on the Senate side the ratio is 
13 tol. 

The Washington Post editorial con- 
cludes that: 

To deprive the minority of experts, there- 
fore, is to cripple it as an effective opposi- 
tion. The Republicans as a group need to 
wake up and demand a better distribution 
of the committee experts, and if the Demo- 
crates have any regard for their own welcome 
when and if they become a minority, they 
can scarcely afford to refuse. 


In my fight in the Education and La- 
bor Committee for minority rights, I 
have received constant encouragement 
and aid from members of both parties, 
and I am very grateful for this bi- 
partisan encouragement and aid, and I 
consider the help I have gotten highly 
important. 

I include at this point in my remarks 
a study prepared at my request by Dr. 
George Galloway of the Library of Con- 
gress, as well as other items related to 
my remarks: 

MINORITY STAFFING OF CONGRESSIONAL 

COMMITTEES 
(By George B. Galloway) 

In the official tabulations of committee 
employees that have been published semi- 
annually in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD since 
1946, such employees have been identified 
by name and profession. In the “Profession” 
column of the tables the following titles 
have appeared, among others: “Clerk to the 
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minority,” “Minority clerk,” “Minority staff 
member,” “Secretary ” “Minor- 


and so forth. These titles have not been 
defined in the tables or in the accompanying 
text, but it is assumed that they refer to 
committee employees who serve the minority 
members of the committees. 

The official tabulation of committee em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the 6-month period from July 1 to 
December 31, 1961, as published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 23, 1962, at 
pages 799-805, shows that 538 persons were 
employed by committees of the House during 
that period and that 20 of them were listed 
as minority employees. Eleven committees 
had some minority employees. The follow- 
ing table gives the breakdown of these 
figures: 

Minority staffing of House committees during 
87th Cong., Ist sess. 


Total [Minority 
Committee 


Judiciary. 

erchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
Public Works 
Rules. 


Un-American Activities. 
Veterans’ Affairs... 
Ways and Means. 
Small Business 
Export Control 


1 Not including investigating staff. 

The official list of Senate officers and em- 
ployees for the October 1, 1961, 
through December 31, 1961, inclusive, shows 
that 15 employees of the Senate during this 
period were listed as minority employees. 
Of this number, 11 were listed as counsel, 1 
as secretary to the minority counsel, 1 as a 
staff member, 1 as an assistant staff director, 
and 1 as a clerk. The breakdown of these 
figures by committee is shown in the fol- 
lowing: 

MINORITY STAFF MEMBERS OF SENATE 
COMMITTEES * 

Committees: 

Appropriations, investigations division, 
counsel; Government Operations, reorganiza- 
tion and international organizations, coun- 
sel; Government Operations, investigations, 
chief counsel; J , administrative prac- 
tice and procedures, counsel; Judiciary, anti- 
trust and monopoly legislation, counsel, sec- 
retary to counsel, counsel, counsel; Judiciary, 
constitutional rights, counsel; Judiciary, 
Federal judicial system, counsel; Judiciary, 
Immigration and Naturalization, staff mem- 
ber; Post Office and Civil Service, investiga- 
tions, counsel; Public Works, investigations, 
clerk; Rules and on, counsel; 
Special Committee on Aging, assistant staff 
director. 

On February 7, 1962, Senator CURTIS Of- 
fered an amendment to a money resolution 


For the period Oct, 1, 1961, through Dec. 
31, 1961. 
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providing that for every 10 employees of 
Senate investigating committees the minority 
party would be entitled to one. After de- 
bate, his amendment was rejected by a vote 
of 55 to 30 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 7, 
1962, pp. 1872-1875). This vote disposed of 
the question of minority staffing of Senate 
investigating committees for the time being. 

No data are available showing how many 
committee employees in addition to those 
designated “minority employees” serve 
minority as well as majority committee mem- 
bers. Political affiliation sometimes is and 
sometimes is not an important considera- 
tion in staff appointments. Likewise, staff 
members in some instances are assigned ex- 
clusively to serve the majority, and in other 
instances are made responsible for serving 
both majority and minority. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 27, 1962] 
LOPSIDED STAFFS 


The lopsided staffing of congressional com- 
mittees has reached a point of shocking un- 
fairness to the Republicans, who are in the 
minority. Senator Car. T. Curtis and Ros- 
coe Drummond have been digging out the 
facts. Their data show that in the House 
of Representatives the experts on the com- 
mittee staffs who have been appointed by 
and are responsible to the Democratic Party 
outnumber those selected by the Republicans 
by 14 to 1. On the Senate side the ratio is 
13 to 1. 

When experts were first generally employed 
to serve congressional committees some years 
ago, there was a strong effort to select pro- 
fessionals who would be aloof to partisan 
allegiance. This policy might have been 
maintained with frequent shifts in party 
control, but with the long predominance of 
the Democratic majority it has been largely 
discarded. The result is gross understaffing 
for the minority. 

Mr. Drummond has pointed out that these 
experts are the real workhorses of the com- 
mittees. They make investigations, draft re- 
ports, submit recommendations, and carry a 
large part of the legislative burden. Because 
of the heavy pressures on Members of Con- 
gress in many spheres, it is impossible for 
them to find time for detailed investigative 
and research work even if they were properly 
trained for it. To deprive the minority of 
experts, therefore, is to cripple it as an effec- 
tive opposition. The Republicans as a group 
need to wake up and demand a better dis- 
tribution of the committee experts, and if 
the Democrats have any regard for their own 
welfare when and if they become a minority, 
they can scarcely afford to refuse. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 7, 1962] 
WILL THE GOP Acr? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The heavy ice of Democratic resistance to 
anything more than a token representation 
of the Republican Party on the powerful 
professional staffs of congressional commit- 
tees is beginning to break a little bit. 

Not much—but enough to show that when 
individual senior Republicans insist upon 
some of their rights as a minority party, it 
is not going to be easy for the Democratic 
chairman to stand forever against reform. 

Senator Prescorr BUSH, of Connecticut, 
ranking Republican member of the Joint 
Economic Committee, which is responsible 
for studing the administration’s new trade 
bill, has finally pressured the Democrats to 
allow the minority to employ the services of 
one expert and a secretary. The same for 
Representatives JoHN W. BYRNES, of Wiscon- 
sin, minority member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, chairman of the Re- 
publican policy committee in the House. 
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But because the top Republican leader- 
ship in Congress has not yet been willing to 
make the crucial, if unpleasant, fight for 
adequate, competently paid professional 
staffing on all the committees, the minority 
representation remains so sparse it can 
hardly be seen with the naked eye. At 
present any little bare bone tossed to the 
minority is due largely to the character 
and whim of the Democratic chairman. 

Thus Representative CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
of Pennsylyania, senior Republican on the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
himself a 3 scrapper, has run up 
wall” in the form of 


POWELL, of New York. 

Here is Chairman Powetu’s record on 
staffing: When he became chairman last year 
his committee had a professional staff of 20; 
now it has about 48. Mr. Power assured 
Mr. Kearns that if the committee received 
sufficient funds, he would authorize a 
minority professional staff of four, two pro- 
fessionals and two secretaries. With Mr. 
Kearns’ assistance the committee received 
the largest investigative appropriation in its 
history, $633,000. Now Chairman POWELL 
has cut the minority staff to two, one pro- 
fessional, one secretary. Thus on the vital 
House Education and Labor Committee the 
proportion of majority to minority staff 
is 24-to-1. 

It needs to be understood that adequate 
and competent professional staffs for both 
the majority and minority parties are not a 
routine housekeeping matter. It is crucial 
to the effective functioning of the commit- 
tees and to the functioning of our two-party 
system of government. One of the surest 
ways to cripple the minority is to deprive 
it of professional staffs on the congressional 
committees. There is no reason to doubt 
that the Democrats know exactly what they 
are doing in holding the minority staffs to 
somewhere between puny and zero. 

These professional staffs draft practically 
everything which emerges from the con- 
gresssional committees—every report, every 
finding every recommendation, nearly every 
proposal for investigation. 

What do you think the minority party staff 
can do when it is outnumbered 24 to 1? 

It can’t even keep track of what is going 
on. 

With such egregious imbalance as now 
prevails, the Republican teams of these com- 
mittees are usuallly left on the bleacher 
seats in center field with the majority at bat 
all the time. 

Many Republican Congressmen are be- 
coming restive under the inaction of their 
own leadership. Representative BRUCE 
ALGER, of Texas, for example, has just 
written every colleague in the House de- 
manding a Republican conference to deal 
with this matter. Representative THomas 
B. Curtis of Missouri and Senator CARL 
Curtis of Nebraska, whose campaigns to end 
this crippling inequity have been lonely 
ones, are gaining new supporters. 

What surprises me is that the leadership 
of the Republican Party has been willing to 
let this go on so long. If the Republican 
leadership does not get up out of its rocking 
chair soon—something is going to bust. 


ALL AMERICA CITY AWARD TO 
ROCKVILLE, MD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LIBONATI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Maryland 
maria Markrras!] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
I will be pardoned an understandable 
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pride in calling to the attention of my 
colleagues the great honor bestowed on 
the city of Rockville, county seat of 
Montgomery County in my Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland. For 
the second time in 7 years Rockville has 
won the All America City Award. 

The coveted All America City flag 
which will fly over Rockville’s new city 
hall this year is a tribute to the dynamic 
and constructive spirit of its people. 
Through active and conscientious par- 
ticipation in citizen planning commit- 
tees the people themselves have been re- 
sponsible for expanding services to keep 
pace with Rockville’s rapid growth. 

Rockville is one of 11 cities in America 
selected by the National Municipal 
League and Look magazine for the 1961 
national annual award. In 1954 this 
Maryland city was chosen for adopting 
a bold, new and effective municipal ad- 
ministration. 

Under the leadership of Mayor Alex- 
ander Greene and City Manager Walter 
Schriber, men of vision and acknowl- 
edged administrative ability, these citi- 
zen action groups have successfully con- 
tributed their efforts to bringing major 
needed services to their fast growing 
community. 

Rockville today is the fourth largest 
incorporated city in Maryland. In the 
last decade its population has skyrock- 
eted from 6,900 to more than 29,000. It 
is practically within sight of the Wash- 
ington Monument and it is assuming an 
increasingly important status in the Na- 
tional Capital metropolitan area. 

Among the major civic improvements 
in 1961 noted by the judges are, first, a 
comprehensive recreation program; sec- 
ond, a new $3 million water system; 
third, a modern $1.5 million sewer sys- 
tem; and, fourth, purchase of a civic 
center, construction of a 500-seat audi- 
torium and a teenager’s recreation 
center. 

Here is an example of democracy at 
work—where the people do not stop with 
choosing their local government officials, 
but instead continue to manifest their 
interest in government by actively par- 
ticipating in their government. It is an 
actual instance of practical application 
of the ideal of government expounded 
nearly a century ago at Gettysburg by 
President Lincoln: “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 
It is assuring the rights of local govern- 
ment and control by assuming local 
responsibility. 

Mayor Greene and his council, Frank 
A. Ecker, Glenn Koepenick, Ralph E. 
Williams and Achilles M. Tuchtan can 
well be proud of their city and its citi- 
zens. I hope that the people of Rock- 
ville will continue their untiring efforts 
to insure good government for themselves 
and their families by willingly assuming 
the burdens of citizen cooperation. 

Awards for Rockville come naturally 
to a community which gives strong en- 
dorsement to its citizen government. 
The All American City Award is the 
fourth honor accorded Rockville this 
year. The others include: 

First. An American Municipal Asso- 
ciation citation for its successful month- 
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2 voter registration campaign last 
y. 

Second. The Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association recognition of the city’s 
distinguished financial reporting. 

Third. Acknowledgment by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People for exceptional pro- 
gress in race relations, 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to represent 
a city such as Rockville which embodies 
in its civic life those standards of democ- 
racy that we in the Congress endeavor 
daily to preserve at home and encourage 
throughout the world. 


OPERATION HELP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LisonatI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CURTIN] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, there oc- 
curred recently an event which I think 
is so unique and so remarkably human- 
itarian in its scope and impact upon the 
imagination of Americans everywhere 
that I believe it should be brought to the 
attention of this House. Irefer to Oper- 
ation Help, which was carried out last 
Sunday, March 25, by some 750 Allen- 
town area men and boys who left their 
day with their families, and, in some 
cases, their offices and workbenches, for 
a mass trip to storm-damaged Ocean 
City, N.J., in a project designed to aid in 
cleaning up that storm-marked city. 

These volunteers, nearly all of whom 
Iam proud to say are residents of Lehigh 
County in our Eighth Pennsylvania Con- 
gressional District, were enrolled during 
a 12-day drive after the program was 
originated by Charles Zaimes, news di- 
rector of Allentown radio station WSAN 
and a former staff member of the Allen- 
town Call-Chronicle newspapers. From 
all walks of life, there assembled a 
gigantic Operation Help motorcade 
which gathered at the Allentown Fair 
Grounds Sunday at 4 in the morning, 
armed with hammers, shovels, strong 
arms, and strong backs. After church 
services for Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew, they embarked in buses, trucks, and 
automobiles in a convoy that stretched 
for 1 mile. Escorted by Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey police, the motorcade 
arrived at Ocean City shortly after 9 
in the morning. Within a few minutes, 
the men were at work—moving sand, re- 
pairing boardwalk installations, doing 
general cleanup work, and helping with 
the task of roping off completely ruined 
areas where security precautions are 


necessary. 
They labored until late in the after- 
noon before returning home. In the 
words of John T. Cathers, Allentown 
newspaper columnist and writer, they 
went to their offices and shops Monday 
morning “with blisters on their hands 
and muscles strained, but with the satis- 
fying feeling of having done a job well.” 
In the words of Charley Zaimes: 


The thanks for the success of this whole 
operation belongs to the hundreds of people 
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who gave up a day with their families just 
to help somebody else. We must thank the 
many others who supported the project in 
many ways—companies who gave us money, 
wives who packed lunches, older folks who 
helped in financial support, and the men 
who drove their own cars and brought their 
own gas. We are especially proud of the men 
and boys who behaved themselves in a man- 
ner that can make the entire Lehigh Valley 
feel proud. There was not one disorderly 
incident. The Ocean City police lauded the 
behavior of the men. And there were only 
four casualties—minor injuries, treated at 
the CAP field hospital. 


In this day of uncertainty and so much 
that is written and said about the in- 
humanity of man for man, I submit that 
this is a refreshing and heartening evi- 
dence of the ingrained compassion which 
illustrates the truth that the true test 
of mercy is the feeling for another's ad- 
versity. 

Mayor Nathaniel Smith, of Ocean City, 
perhaps said it best when he observed: 

We'll never forget Allentown, its strong 
arms of friendship in our hour of need. We 
are grateful. But grateful hardly seems the 
right word. Gov. Richard J. Hughes said, 
These are “men with an indomitable human 
spirit.” 


But perhaps the most poignant mes- 
sage of gratitude was to be observed in 
the moist eyes and unspoken words of 
the residents of the New Jersey shore 
community which was battered by the 
terrible storm of March 6 and 7. 

The contribution of these Allentown 
area men cannot be measured in muscle 
power and human heart alone, but also 
in the example to which this Operation 

. Help served to inspire the people of 
Ocean City and other area towns. As 
Mayor Smith pointed out: 

Our people have been dog tired from trying 
to dig out of the mess, but after watching 
the Allentown group in action, I know our 
people will redouble their efforts. 


I am sure that all of the Members of 
this House will want to join in saluting 
an inspired army of volunteers who not 
only received no pay for their work but 
did, in fact, contribute their money as 
well as their time to make Operation 
Help possible. Here we have a marvel- 
ous display of what commonsense, good 
will, and unselfishness can do to help 
oo America a better place in which to 
Ive, 


LABOR RELATIONS IN AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several years an interunion dispute be- 
tween the pilots and flight engineers has 
focused public attention on labor rela- 
tions in the airline industry. Strikes 
and numerous strike threats have im- 
paired public confidence in airline opera- 
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tion. Numerous Presidential emergency 
boards and special commissions, one spe- 
cifically appointed by the President to 
study this dispute, have made recom- 
mendations which would result in fair 
and equitable solution. These commis- 
sions and boards have been comprised of 
neutral experts in the field of labor- 
management relations. In many in- 
stances they were expert also in the 
problems involved with these two airline 
operating unions. 

In practically every instance, after 
hearing testimony involving thousands 
of pages and innumerable exhibits, it 
was agreed that the present crew com- 
plement of four should be reduced to 
three. It was further recommended that 
the unions merge or get together to take 
care of their problems and that provi- 
sions be made to provide the necessary 
training, job protection, and severance 
pay arrangements for the personnel 
involved. 

The AFL-CIO has concerned itself 
with this problem. President Meany 
appointed two separate committees in an 
effort to resolve ALPA-FEIA differences. 
One committee was comprised of Walter 
Reuther, UAW, and George M. Harrison, 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks. The other committee was made 
up of the presidents of the Glass Blow- 
ers Union, Communications Workers, 
and Stage and Motion Picture Employ- 
ees. These trade union leaders, long 
experienced in interunion disputes, could 
not bring about an amicable settlement. 

The President of the United States 
endorsed the report of the Presidential 
Commission on the Airlines Controversy. 
In urging the parties to negotiate a final 
settlement of their differences, the Presi- 
dent stated: 

There can be no legitimate excuse for 
interruptions of service now that these Com- 
missions have marked out the areas of fair 
and reasonable settlement. The public de- 
serves, expects, and demands that such 
settlements be reached. 


At the time the Feinsinger Commis- 
sion made its first report, nearly a year 
ago, Secretary of Labor Goldberg stated 
that the men who made up the Commis- 
sion were “the best and most objective 
men that could be obtained in the coun- 
try to deal with this problem.” He said 
further that the administration was 100 
percent behind the Commission and 
urged that the unions cooperate by 
reaching an agreement based on it. The 
Honorable Najeeb E. Halaby, Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
and aviation adviser to the President, 
urged acceptance of the report stating 
that “publie confidence in the aviation 
community is at stake.” 

The Nation can ill afford to have its 
system of air transportation harassed 
by competing unions, particularly since 
solutions have been offered which carry 
with them the endorsement of the 
President of the United States; and 
recommendations by public bodies com- 
prised of professional men whose integ- 
rity and expertise is unquestioned. Col- 
lective bargaining rights under our demo- 
cratic system carry with them certain 
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obligations and responsibilities. The 
time has long since passed when the 
unions representing the pilots and flight 
engineers should manifest concrete evi- 
dence of willingness to assume their ob- 
ligations and responsibilities in a resolu- 
tion of this dispute. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, each 
year, I send questionnaires to determine 
the attitude of people of west-central 
Illinois on proposals before Congress. I 
find this legislative survey extremely val- 
uable, because it provides an indication 
of public sentiment on these proposals, 
and also provides a great amount of in- 
formation and opinion which those re- 
sponding add to their answers. 

The survey is not complete and a final 
report will be made later. 

To keep the survey as impartial as 
possible, names are selected at random. 


Preliminary totals 
Yes | No 

Should the Federal Government pay for 
job training for the unemployed? 2,701 | 5, 605 

Do you favor a medical program for the 

aged financed by higher social security 
K REL PRS TE 3, 305 | 5, 607 

Does the feed grains program meet with 
VOUT OVT oe eee 1, 322 | 5,312 

Do you favor a pay raise for Federal em- 
Dg ES EI EE Oe 2. 527 | 5,061 

Should the United States purchase $100,- 
nited Nations bonds 2,813 | 5,281 

Should the United States continue foreign 

4 . pooma — 17 í 3 

om of speech, press, and religion 1, 839 | 6,054 

Should the Federal Government pay for 
public fallout shelters: 2,604 | 4,908 


NEWSPAPER MONOPOLY IN ERIE, 
PA., MUST BE INVESTIGATED 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns] may 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a resolution today calling 
upon the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
newspaper monopoly in Erie, Pa., under 
which the Erie Morning News and the 
Erie Daily Times are denying full and 
honest news coverage to the people of 
Erie and vicinity. 

The text of my resolution follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
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vestigation and study of the newspaper 
monopoly in Erie, Pennsylvania, under which 
the Erle Morning News and the Erie Daily 
Times are denying full and honest news 
coverage to the people of Erie and vicinity. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, whether the House is in 
session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, and to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 


The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in ses- 
sion shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


NEEDS OF OUR OLDER CITIZENS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion in the 
Congress and in the press about the 
needs of our older citizens. Dozens of 
approaches have been suggested by pub- 
lic and private persons to meet the needs 
of these men and women. It seems to 
me that the Congress has consistently 
ignored one avenue to greater financial 
security which is more obvious than any 
other. I refer to the stringent income 
limitation now imposed on recipients of 
social security benefits and which I pro- 
pose to ease in the bill I today am in- 
troducing. 

The present limitation stiftes the initi- 
ative of our older citizens. It errone- 
ously presupposes a “rocking chair at 
65” attitude which deprives our Nation 
of the skills of many people who still 
have a great deal to contribute to our 
economy and growth. 

Even more important is that the cur- 
rent limitation, especially for those re- 
ceiving lower benefit amounts, means 
real economic hardship. The inequity 
is compounded by the fact that the out- 
side earnings test applies only to earned 
income. ‘Thus, one man will have his 
benefits cut off because he is fortunate 
enough to have a job, while his neigh- 
bor, whose income is from stocks and 
bonds, receives all of his social security 
benefits without question. 

My bill would permit a social security 
recipient to increase his outside job in- 
come to $1,800 annually without loss of 
benefits. Iam most anxious that my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee take action on the measure so 
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that senior American citizens can have 
reasonable security in their retirement 
years. 


TRIBUTE TO A PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE OFFICER 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to draw the attention of the House 
to the retirement on April 1 of this year 
of one of our dis commis- 
sioned officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

This man is Dr. G. Halsey Hunt, who 
is leaving the position of Chief of the 
Division of General Medical Sciences, 
National Institutes of Health, after 26 
years of outstanding service to this Na- 
tion. I am very proud for the RECORD 
to show that this man is a graduate of 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 

During his 6-year assignment to the 
National Institutes of Health, Dr. Hunt 
directed programs of great significance 
and impact on several of our more cru- 
cial medical problems in this country 
today. ‘These include research in aging, 
research in the basic medical and bio- 
logical sciences, the improvement of clin- 
ical research throughout the Nation, and 
the development of improved mecha- 
nisms to aid the medical research activi- 
ties of our private institutions. 

The House is aware of my interest in 
the field of aging because of the measure 
we initiated to hold the White House 
Conference on Aging in January last 
year. Research is a very major part of 
our concerns with the problems of the 
aged and Dr. Hunt in 1956 was the first 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health Center of Aging Research. In 
1958 he was named the first Chief of the 
newly established Division of General 
Medical Sciences and the Center for 
Aging Research was assigned as a com- 
ponent of that Division. In the past 4 
years the extramural activities of the 
National Institutes of Health in research 
in aging have grown from 274 research 
projects at a level of $4.5 million in 1958 
to nearly 900 throughout the Nation at a 
level of approximately $30 million. 
There is no question that these programs 
already have provided real help for the 
citizens and will make even greater con- 
tributions in the future. 

The Division of General Medical Sci- 
ences was established to help fill a gap 
area in our medical research effort, that 
is, the expansion and improvement of 
the roles of basic biomedical research 
and research training in the conquest 
of man’s diseases. Fundamental re- 
search and research training in the 
medical and biological sciences are the 
necessary first steps in understanding 
man and his diseases and in devising 
those therapeutic measures which can 
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help him recover from his diseases and 
keep him healthy. The great import 
of these programs under Dr. Hunt’s di- 
rection on the American biomedical 
community is evinced by the overwhelm- 
ing demand of our medical scientists for 
grants that would enable them to con- 
duct research and research training in 
the basic sciences. This is apparent in 
the growth of the Division from an ap- 
propriation level of $26,637,000 in 1958 
to $122 million today. 

It is very correct and significant that 
there have been introduced in both the 
House and the Senate measures which 
would elevate the DGMS to the status 
of an Institute of the National Institutes 
of Health—a lasting tribute to Dr. 
Hunt's skill. 

He also played a key role in the con- 
cept, organization, and initiation of two 
programs of high-ranking significance 
These are the Clinical Research Cen- 
ter’s program which is improving and in- 
tensifying the levels of clinical research 
throughout the Nation, and the general 
research support grant program which 
is a mechanism for great flexibility and 
effectiveness in providing grant funds to 
private institutions for the encourage- 
ment and improvement of our research 
and research training programs. 

His versatility is illustrated by the 
fact that in 1945, after 9 years as a 
surgeon in the Public Health Service, 
he was brought into the Public Health 
Service here in Washington to carry out 
a study on group practice. His admin- 
istrative accomplishments, in addition 
to those as a surgeon, were such that he 
became Assistant Chief and then Chief 
of the Division of Hospitals in 1947 and 
1949 respectively, and from 1952 to 1956 
he was Associate Chief of the Bureau 
of Medical Services and Assistant Sur- 
geon General. An example of a success 
in each of these assignments is illus- 
trated, for example, by his skill in main- 
taining a high level of professional 
standards in Public Health Service hos- 
pitals across the Nation despite severe 
budgetary handicaps. 

Such a varied and distinguished ca- 
reer on the part of Dr. Hunt obviously 
bespeaks character and competence of a 
truly remarkable nature. On behalf of 
the American people I would like to 
thank him sincerely for his productivity, 
proficiency, and dedication to the health 
of the Nation and I want to wish him 
every success in his new endeavors as 
associate executive director of the Edu- 
cational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates. 


BILL TO INCREASE AMOUNT OF 
OUTSIDE EARNINGS ALLOWED 
SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT 
RECIPIENTS 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hutt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to in- 
crease the amount of outside earnings 
allowed recipients of social security re- 
tirement benefits. 

My bill would strengthen and modern- 
ize the social security program by in- 
creasing the opportunities that benefi- 
ciaries would have for performing work 
without losing their entitlement to bene- 
fits. The proposal would increase the 
annual amount individuals are permitted 
to earn without suffering deductions 
from their social security benefits to 
$1,800 a year from the present inade- 
quate, unfair, and outdated level of 
$1,200. 

One of the major economic problems 
facing this country today is the difficulty 
that our older citizens encounter in try- 
ing to provide a decent and dignified life 
for themselves on small fixed incomes, 
incomes which remain constant while 
the cost of living climbs ever higher. 

These citizens paid funds for their re- 
tirement—through social security assess- 
ments and other means—in years when 
the American dollar had not depreciated 
to the extent at which it stands today. 
Many contributed toward retirement on 
the basis of a 100-cent dollar and now are 
being repaid on the basis of a 45-cent 
dollar. 

The earnings limitation of $1,200 a 
year penalizes people for living long lives, 
for having the spirit to want to go on 
working past the retirement age speci- 
fied by social security regulations and 
for having the ability to do so. 

Raising the earnings limitation to 
$1,800 would not completely solve the fi- 
nancial problems of older citizens but 
it would ease them in many cases. 

The fact is, this earnings limitation or 
retirement test poses an almost insolu- 
ble dilemma. There is, on the one 
hand, the need to conserve the funds of 
the program by not paying benefits to 
people who have substantial work in- 
come, and, on the other hand, the need 
to avoid interfering with incentives to 
work. Both of these objectives cannot 
be fully accomplished. The best that 
can be done is to accommodate the two 
and that is the purpose of my bill. 

It is absurd, in my opinion, to have 
statutes on the books which virtually 
force full retirement on persons reach- 
ing the age of 62 or 65 years. Such 
regulations not only hurt the individual 
but also the Nation as a whole, which 
loses the skills that many older citizens 
can contribute to our economy. Many 
citizens are not interested in severing 
all ties with gainful employment merely 
because they have reached a certain age. 
Many hundreds of thousands want to go 
on working and need to go on working on 
a reduced basis and should have the op- 
portunity to do so. 

My bill would accomplish this goal of 
providing a better phasing-out process 
between full employment and full retire- 
ment and it would partly compensate 
for the reduced purchasing power suf- 
fered by our elder citizens, through no 
fault of their own, because of the dras- 
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tic devaluation of the American dollar 
which has occurred since the adoption of 
the Social Security Act in 1935. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Cannon (at the request of Mr. 
ALEXANDER), on account of death in 
family. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. Green of Pennsylvania), 
on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Curtin, for 10 minutes today. 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
Lancen), for 15 minutes, on March 29. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Mitts to revise and extend re- 
marks he made in general debate today 
in Committee of the Whole and to in- 
clude extraneous material, charts and 
tables, and committee amendments that 
will be offered tomorrow to H.R. 10650. 

Mr. RANDALL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Derounzan in two instances in 
connection with his remarks on the tax 
bill this afternoon and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 3 

Mr. ALGER (at the request of Mr. LAN- 
GEN) to include extraneous matter in 
connection with his remarks on the tax 
bill. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. Ran- 
DALL) to revise and extend his remarks 
made in Committee of the Whole today 
on the bill H.R. 10650 and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. ULLMAN (at the request of Mr. 
RANDALL) to revise and extend remarks 
made in Committee of the Whole today 
on H.R. 10650 and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LANGEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BEERMANN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RANDALL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr. JENNINGS. 

Mr. BAILEY, 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION AND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RE- 
FERRED 


A joint resolution and a concurrent 
resolution of the Senate of the following 
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titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 29. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the qualification of 
electors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 65. Concurrent resolution des- 
ignating the week of May 20 to May 26, 1962, 
as National Highway Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles: 


S.J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Caryl P. Haskins 
as Citizen Regent of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to provide for 
the reappointment of Dr. Crawford H. Green- 
ewalt as Citizen Regent of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 36 min- 
utes p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, March 
29, 1962, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


REPORTS OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by section 401(a) of 
Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel outside the United 
States, including both foreign currencies 
expended and dollar expenditures made 
from appropriated funds by Members, 
employees, and committees of the 
Congress. 

The law requires the chairman of each 
committee to prepare a consolidated re- 
port of foreign currency and dollar ex- 
penditures from appropriated funds 
within the first 60 days that Congress is 
in session in each calendar year, cover- 
ing expenditures for the previous cal- 
endar year. The consolidated report is 
to be forwarded to the Committee on 
House Administration, which, in turn, 
shall print such report in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record within 10 legislative days 
after receipt. Accordingly, there are 
submitted herewith the reports from the 
House Committee on Agriculture and 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also submitted are supplemental re- 
ports from the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies ——— funds by the Committee on Agriculture, U.S. House of Representatives, 


ween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


Hon, D. R. (Billy) Matthews: Italy. ] Lira . . 39,200) 633. 12] 78,425 118.23] 19,756) 31,00 f....--.---|------------ 
Hon, Clifford Melntire: England Mark 3, 729. 85 99 
n Pound A -0-0 10. 65 

Hon, Paul C. Jones: 
Belgium. L E RAA ESENS ew 6.00 E ee el & 8 
Norwegian 120. 70 17.00] 193.88 27.300 2.00 

kroner. 

Swedish kroner. 8 e 4.00 
Pound A 5 90 10. 00 
S EOE A D E Wat OO i E ee eon 5.00 


Hon, e 
on, p: arvey: 
Fran 


20600} 60:00 [oo W <2. fa... 8, 8 70 3188 07 | ee... 
124, 200 25. 00 
179. 55 10. 00 


= 
8 


8 
p 
8 


29.95 | 2.500 38 91 24.43 
72.73 | 386. 95 56. 08 
„ (AR SLL - ea N 33. 00 
115.00 | 4,250.00 | 85.00 | 4,268.00] 88.70 . 
202.35 | 45.25 | 108.62 ||. 
364. 69 | 1, 020. 00 
18,600 30.00 21, 818.75 338.1 i “9, 936.00 | 15,00 
aen 183. 52 300.00 
Tr.. E S TA 1, 188.24 — Pee 


Harotp D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. 


Report o enditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. House of Rep- 
E resentatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 i 


Name of 
Name and country currency J.S. 8. 8. U.S. dollar 


60. 00 TO) Ea AE 86. 11 371.11 
84. 00 98. 00 48. 16 420. 16 
45.00 45. 00 40. 00 225. 00 
40. 00 22.00 40. 08 210. 08 
80.00 90. 00 41.70 316. 70 
60.00 50,00 30. 50 255. 50 
55.00 40, 00 27.00 240. 00 
51.00 80. 90 30. 10 303. 00 
30. 00 33. 00 9.05 119. 05 
1,000. 10 1, 022. 41 
4.70 39. 08 
1, 082. 70 1, 082, 70 
— N | Sees Ses AeA 35. 00 
43. 00 r BS ree, ORES Rie 7.00 900. 00 
25. 00 8 a a 4.80 49. 80 
68. 00 37.00 }-------.. 15. 00 120. 00 
40. 00 30. 00 — 5.00 75, 00 
13.95 6. 32 2.00 22.27 
55. 00 S 15. 00 120. 00 
50. 00 65. 00 11. 88 251. 88 
88. 68 98. 00 41.46 288. 14 
135. 00 215. 00 49.12 664. 12 
1, 647. 90 
680. 00 
357. 25 
392. 00 
1, 134. 48 
1, 099. 70 
I O a 1, 632. 33 
RECAPITULATION 
Be ee e f Re a. T T ß ee $11, 632. 33 
OREN HARRIS, 
Mar. 27, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Total 


and appropriated funds, Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. House of Representatives, 


— 


expended between Jan. 1 and Dee. 31, 1961 


: 
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. 


eign currencies 
tsche mark. 


Name of 


Name and country 
Mexico.. 
Germany Deu 
Mrs. Leonor Sullivan: 


Report of expenditure of for 


5360 


23348383 S8 88888 82382 SSRSRRESS 


RRS*S255 88 Kaas ANENA 88888888 


SSS 88288 88 88885 7335% seesegess 
e e SE SB eee ee PRASE SER 
of C Les Lees aa 

88 5 88 85 S888 888888832 
BSSHN saNdsesad 


< 
gidigidi oi 


82888388 388 78888 858888993 
23 8 2 f „ 433 | legac 85888 883 


22337373 8 2 SSSE S888 


283 | j SSNR 8888 
NSS | | Fads sade 
233 | 8933 8888 
| | SERS | FRR 

3 


22888888 8 bags’ 888 888888 


ha a 

888888 8 8888 78888 294898888 
1 4 4 ae 4 423 8388232 
8888 8883 A | GASS 88888 88 8 885 
a i 38822 
S8 888883 g | ! 73893 dssssss88 
28 a2 ES s| 42 48888 88388885 
S i ' at + 
PoE E E 

23 | | 
sa 42. f E 

EE 8 82 Š ag = 
i T ji 
3 Ai E 
7 REE H E 
Šį EEE 285 
E 


gegassgegz 
2888251 


27, 003. 22 


8388327581 
SSA 


Brent SPENCE, 


Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Han. 


88888288 
28828822 8 


14, 381. 96 


8888888 


5, 568. 79 


3983888385 


884 4385 


888288288 
3888888885 


5, 670.9 


SSSSEAN 3 


Süss 88 4 


Deutsche mark . 8, 058. 40 


p<” ESE — 
Pound 
Kroner - 
Deutsche mark 
8 


(includes trip 


around the world and trip to Western 


Europe): 


W — 


Poston 
— —ů— 
alpern: 
NE ESSE SSR: et Eee 


TE E P ESEE — O E E, PES 


Japan.. 
Denmark.. 
Germany.. 
Austria. 


Eng! 


Robert 
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Supplemental report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Government Operations, U.S. House 
ag of Representatives, 9 etween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 ; 


RECAPITULATION 
IU. S. dollars equivalent or U.S. currency] 


Committee Lodging Total 
Dll cova ittee = oS ea pe A nn a a Sana $1, 507. \ . $8, 175. 56 
Executive and Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee. - . 2, 515. 56 
Military Operations Sub committee 1, 371. 61 
Foreign Operations and Monetary Affairs niche 755 ittee.. 1, 15, 008. 35 
Special Government Information Subcommittee. ___....._...--.---.-------~-+--------------------.-- 1, 7, 685. 43 
Gina OGD reece a as d i 5, 580. 57 . 34, 756. 51 


Foreign currency (9: 8. dollar equivalent) 
. fun: 

I. Res. 70, 87th Cong. 

Defense (MATS) T 


— — —-—¼ 


WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Mar, 23, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Government Operations, U.S, House of 
Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 


FULL COMMITTEE 


Lodging 


Name of 
U.S, dollar 
| currency Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 


Name and country Foreign AEn Foreign | equivalent 


or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 


currency 
Christine Ray Davis: 
Austria 49. 50 750 17.48 8, 000 
Denmark 36. 79 200 27.04 779 . 
England. 46. 08 6-8 27. 54 82-5 231. 12 
France. 281, 01 869, 40 62.69 | 4, 228. 50 841. 
Germany 69. 30 259. 40 30. 55 | 1,053. 80 263. 67 
3 186.23 119,000 17.71 | 252, 460 398. 88 
Spain 46. 45 1,850 9.41 6, 900 96. 17 
portation Tw. ⁵—PwwW —— E, EN TE ð ß — — f . es! 856. 00 
James A. 
France 147, 65 763. 30 60.27 | 3, 736. 43 762. 61 
Germany... 39. 82 103 17. 00 725 181. 47 
Denmark... 30. 53 195. 30 16. 58 800 116, 32 
England.. 35. 54 5.7.2 27.68 | 103.4.2 289. 98 
A 47. 44 807. 50 27. 66 3,230 125. 64 
Italy 60. 92 63, 410 33.53 | 169, 600 273. 91 
§ 27. 34 2. 436 24. 60 6, 292 102. 56 
Soe beaten ͤ ENET PA A a = Meek see an 856. 00 
Miles Q. 
ce 156. 41 662 21. 69 3,318 660. 28 
German: 43. 82 131 20. 79 820 205. 32 
Denmar! 30. 53 197 84 10. 76 82. 14 
England Pound. = 35. 69 7-9-0 65. 33 13. 77 135. 72 
Austri 46. 32 708 79 29. 60 855 32. 49 3 135.31 
Italy... Lira 62. 73 65, 300 75, 340 36. 97 40 321. 91 
Spain 27.33 | 2802 : : 840 13.69 | 9,558 155. 79 
FTC Pp ERNE E, E ETA A T J E Py ER r SEEDA SANER 856. 00 
Total e e ETO Ae 555. 90 8, 175. 56 


1 Round-trip steamship transportation purchased by U.S. State Department before France and return. Return portion of st turned in to Embassy in France and 
departure via United States Lines (SS United States) reading New York-LeHavre, applied against return transportation via air. 


RECAPITULATION 
Foreign cy (U.S. dollar equivalent). - $8, 175. 56 
1 r E H. Res. 70, 87th Cong. 471. 00 
i e ---- 8, 646. 56 
WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
JAN. 30, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 


Name of 
Name and country currency 


Elmer W. Henderson: 
Senegal 


2? Nore,—Air transportation, Washington, D. cnt to Dakar, Accra, Lagos, Khartoum, Nairobi, Kampala, Cairo, and return via Pan American Airlines, Ticket purchased 


by U.S. Department of State out of counterpart fun 
s RECAPITULATION 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent TT $2, 515. 56 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, 


JaN. 30, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
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i 7 7 i i Govern 0 ions, U.S. 
ee RR eT ne r eae x lage pls oar ae Be ment Operations, House of 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY OPERATIONS 


22. 48 36. 53 18 — 4 —ç—ßv 2⁰ 73. 00 
41. 88 14. 54 15. 27 493, 71. 69 
26. 58 51. 37 78. 12 380.30 201. 15 
79. 91 38. 72 24, 32 3, 762 142. 95 
170.07 143. 46 16, 83 200, 092 330. 36 
14.10 21. 55 4.73 1,215 40.47 
28. 18 23. 06 4.33 }..... 24. 700 55. 57 
21, 28 16. 98 5.60 132. 00 43.95 
9. 31 19. 80 9.72 84. 000 38.89 
ETENDA, BOAN DESS 5.60 20143 ——— —— 39. 20 
141.97 1, 680 334. 32 


II. 
Defense 
Defense 


Wittram L. Dawson, 
Mar, 23, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


ort of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Government Operations, Foreign Operations and Monetary 
Herel se airs N US. Henne of Representatives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1961 


Hon. John Monagan: 
Brazil. 


———— — — . Cruzeiro 


SSS 


28888888 
. 
8 


2888288 
3 888888 Bg 


2888888 ES 


38888 
S888 


SS. 


2888888 8 
g 
5 


53. 30 


& 
* 
8 
8 


Dollar. 


aA BE ABB Nen S SFR BBASENA BARNES SEAR ES 


26 
57 
90 
91 
29 
05 
47 
30 
94 
14 
57 
77 
29 
05 
47 
30 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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penditure of foreign currencies and a iated funds, Committee on Government Operations, Foreign e and Monetary 
N Affairs 9 U.S. House of ives, expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961—Continued 


U 


Lodging Meals ‘Transportation 
Name and country — — U.S. dollar U.8. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | F. equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 


Frank Hill De 
7 (Navy Department) 


J m 0 05 
o 0 $ 
Brazil. 


SSS BRISES SSSR 
SSSB2E5E8 SARBEEZR 88888828 


Grand total 


1 Only summary figures available from Department of State. 29 round-trip airline tickets via Pan American Airways at $050 each, 
RECAPITULATION 
% / A sk cnaenaqune T E ß E E E ENE — E S $15, 008. 35 
Wrir1m L. Dawson, 
Jan. 30, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
Lodging Meals ‘Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | F. equivalent equivalent equivalent 
currency} or U.S. |currency| or U.S. | currency} or U.S. or U.S. or U.S. 
currency 
76. 58 34-1 65.00 | 42-10-0 119.00 6.07 206. 65 
171.66 821 167. 73 59.15 48.15 446. 69 
53. 23 423 100, 70 316 75. 25 8.80 237. 98 
114.93 | 105, 756 170.30 | 22, 511 36. 25 17. 45 338. 93 
16.15 788 ä 1.00 43. 34 
P ̃ . ͤ . ˙— Sty. Ree wees Cea E TA 1.69 1,69 
18, 90 66. 08 20. 65 26. 78 8.37 3.14 51.06 
50.00 | 408. 12 71.60 | 145. 00 25. 45 3.65 150. 70 
112. 00 61,318 142. 55 17, 352 48. 20 14.25 317. 00 
F . | Se Se ON BD hia etd SEE EPER 934. 80 
70. 84 15-34 42.47 8-3-8 22.91 6.30 142. 52 
142. 57 20 144.24 89. 20 18.17 74. 66 379. 64 
46. 43 160. 40.24 153, 50 38. 47 17.29 142, 43 
78.73 52, 190 84.04 22, 000 35. 43 37.03 235. 23 
15, 00 869 28, 97 90 3.00 19, 43 66. 40 
1 -40 „. tee ee 1.01 1.91 
18, 22 75 22. 82 7.40 2.69 9.35 53, 08 
36. 91 100. 50 17. 67 28. 60 5.03 5.64 65. 25 
‘Transportation r . 334: 60 
e r.! . e ., Camel .. —cileah ic: toa 
United Kingdom 70.90 | 29-13-4 83.07 | 16-13-5 46.69 27.42 228. 08 
France. 169. 82 857.75 174. 98 253. 35 51. 68 37.02 433. 50 
43. 28 257. 33 61.28 487. 57 116. 09 25.72 246.37 
110. 05 91, 147.09 17, 505 28. 06 13. 52 208. 72 
12. 53 621 20. 70 12³ 4. 10 2. 60 39. 93 
. PASI ST Sa ‘ 2 E aS -79 2.30 
15. 60 74. 60 23. 37 28. 20 8. 81 3.25 51.03 
44.74 295 61.75 59 10. 35 6. 66 113. 50 
115. 28 63, 300 176.71 12, 360 34, 33 20.79 346. 11 
SES eS SE nn ES RY RAR. i SR AE Sa! anna — f . 934. 80 
1,666.7 1. 967. 58 — 3, 616. 95 435. 83 7, 685. 43 


3 air by U. via Pan 1 8; OW > 
1 transportation purchased y U.S. State Department before departure American Airways System, reading ashington-New York. 


RECAPITULATION 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent)...........-...-.---------. E abede LEA a —— ̃ͤ ... ˖‚ ,, ß $7, 688. 43 
WILLTAN L. Dawson, 
Jan. 30, 1962. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1867. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
report by the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
viewing the wide variety of measures under- 
taken by this administration to cope with 
the urgent balance of payments problem 
that faces this country; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1868. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a semiannual report 
with respect to the exercise of authority 
granted him to establish or develop instal- 
lations and facilities required for advanced 
research projects, pursuant to Public Law 
85-685; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 
1869. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of Government housing 
rental rates at Los Alamos, N. Mex., Atomic 
Energy Commission, September 1961; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1870. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report relative to 
operations of the Department of the Interior 
during calendar year 1961 under the Saline 
Water Act of 1952, Public Law 448, 82d Con- 
gress, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
8.860. An act to provide greater protection 
against the introduction and dissemination 
of diseases of livestock and poultry, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1616). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 579. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 10700, a bill to amend the 
Peace Corps Act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1517). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 298. A bill to provide for the recovery 
from tortiously liable third persons of the 
cost of hospital and medical care and treat- 
ment furnished by the United States; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1534). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. House Joint Res- 
olution 449. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishing of the former dwelling house 
of Alexander Hamilton as a national memo- 
rial; with amendment (Rept. No. 1535). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 10062. A 
bill to extend the application of certain laws 
to American Samoa; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1536). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 193. An act for the relief of Rev. 
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Patrick Floyd; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1518). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 899. An act for the relief of Liu 
Shui Chen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1519). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1372. A bill for the relief of 
Rocco Cambrea; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1520). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1533. A bill for the relief of Lee Kyong 
Ja; without amendment (Rept. No. 1521). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1700. A bill for the relief of 
Jaime Abejuro; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1522). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3005. A bill for the relief of 
Sister Mary Aurelia (Chiara Di Gesu); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1523). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5689. A bill for the relief of Felicja 
Saulevicz; with amendment (Rept. No. 1524). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6344. A bill for the relief of Mon (Pred) 
Young; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1525). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 971. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Briganti; with amendment (Rept. No. 1526). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1305. An act for the relief of Kazuo Ito 
and Satomi Ito; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1527). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1520. An act for the relief of Mary Eliza- 
beth Sidor Polkowska; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1528). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1578. An act for the relief of Edward Yin 
Liang; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1529). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1638. An act for the relief of 
Felix Ledina Mendoza; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1530). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1841. An act for the relief of 
Maria Zambetoulla; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1531). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1874. An act for the relief of 
Roland Fernando Mishutani; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1532). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2101. An act for the relief of 
Aida Mary Sorino Boccalery; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1533). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1404. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Frances Mangiaracina, and her children, 
Concetta Maria, Rosetta, and Tomasino; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1537). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1650. A bill for the relief of Irene 
Kemeny; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1538). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1651. A bill for the relief of Adela 
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Glicman; with amendment (Rept. No. 1539). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

HR. 10965. A bill defining the jurisdiction 
ot the U.S. Supreme Court and all Federal 
courts inferior thereto, in certain instances; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 10966. A bill to fix the fees payable 
to the Patent Office and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 10967. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to provide for a National 
Highway Academy; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 10968. A bill to amend section 2304 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
military procurement agencies shall comply 
with State minimum price laws for certain 
perishable subsistence items; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 10969. A bill to help achieve the ob- 
jectives of the Employment Act of 1946 by 
providing standby authority to accelerate 
capital expenditure programs of the Federal 
Government and State and local public 
bodies; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 10970. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended; the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended; and the National Housing 
Act, as amended; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSEI: 

H.R. 10971. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to provide for a Na- 
tional Highway Academy; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. KYL: 

H.R. 10972. A bill to amend section 401 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide that plans which provide certain 
medical and other benefits for retired em- 
ployees and their families may be qualified 
pension plans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LAIRD (by request) : 

H.R. 10973. A bill to amend the act of 
September 30, 1961, relating to the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to certain or- 
ganized sports; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, McFALL: 

H.R. 10974. A bill to amend section 2304 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that military procurement agencies shall 
comply with State minimum price laws for 
certain perishable subsistence items; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 10975. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
nonrecognition of gain on the disposition of 
stock of a corporation by a retiring employee 
of such corporation, where the employee is 
required to make such disposition and 
where he reinvests the proceeds thereof in 
other securities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 10976. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of the Bradley Lake project in 
the State of Alaska for the generation of 
hydroelectric power; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 10977. A bill to provide that certain 
information relating to the national security 
shall be made available to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 
H.R. 10978. A bill to provide for the 


By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 10979. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
undistributed investment income of a tax- 
exempt nonprofit organization (other than 
a religious or educational organization) shall 
within certain limits be taxable as regular 
business income; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 10980. A bill to amend section 2304 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that military procurement agencies shall 
comply with State minimum price laws for 
certain perishable subsistence items; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOW: 

ELR. 10981. A bill to provide for the medical 
and hospital care of the aged through a sys- 
tem of voluntary health insurance, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (by request) : 

H.R. 10982. A bill to authorize an adequate 
White House Police force, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 10983. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide for marketing quotas on Irish 
potatoes through establishment of acreage 
allotments; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R. 10984. A bill to amend section 2304 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that military procurement agencies shall 
comply with State minimum price laws for 
certain perishable subsistence items; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 10985. A bill to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain amorphous graphite; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10986. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place certain natural amorphous 
graphite on the free list; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 10987. A bill to establish a cropland 
retirement program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 10988. A bill to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 relating to certain re- 
ports required of expenditures by commit- 
tees, Members, and employees of Congress 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 10989. A bill to amend section 2304 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that military procurement agencies shall 
comply with State minimum price laws for 
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certain le subsistence items; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 10990. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $1,800 a 
year the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted without deductions from benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R. 10991. A bill to amend the law re- 
lating to pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, TUCK: 

H.R. 10992. A bill defining the jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. Supreme Court and all Fed- 
eral courts inferior thereto, in certain in- 
stances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 10993. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted during a 
calendar year from $1,200 to $1,800 without 
deductions from benefits thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 10994. A bill to amend the 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 10995. A bill to establish the Capitol 
Hill National Historical Park and to provide 
for the protection and preservation of its 
historic character, dignity, and environment; 
to the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.J. Res. 678. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to pro- 
vide the right of States to establish their 
own election districts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. Res. 580. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the newspaper monopoly in Erie, Pa.; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H. Res. 581. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives relat- 
ing to the appointment of professional and 
clerical staffs of the committees of the 
House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H. Res. 582. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives relat- 
ing to the appointment of professional and 
clerical staffs of the committees of the 
House; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of New York, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to authorize a re- 
view of plans for the multipurpose develop- 
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ment of the Genesee River Basin, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO;: 

H.R. 10996. A bill for the relief of Dr. Kyu 
Soo Kim; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 10997. A bill for the relief of Chi 

Sheng Liu; to the Committee on the Judici- 
By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 10998. A bill for the relief of Lucy 

Malca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 10999. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Kuen Sang Shum; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, SHELLEY: 

H.R. 11000. A bill for the relief of Donald 
A. MacMasters; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

E.R. 11001. A bill for the relief of Jennie 
Lim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 11002. A bill to incorporate the Met- 
ropolitan Police Relief Association of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

HR. 11003. A bill for the relief of Lloyd 
T. Bridges; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


268. By the SPEAKER: Petition of James 
E. Collins, city clerk, Niagara Falls, N.Y., re- 
questing the appropriation of the sum of 
$23,000 to carry out a survey to study flood- 
ing conditions on the upper Niagara River; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

269. Also, petition of David J. Calderon, 
mayor, San Fernando, Calif., relative to op- 
posing any amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which would subject 
income from State and local bonds to a Fed- 
eral tax; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

270. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., relative to congratulating the 
Supreme Court for having decided favor- 
ably for Baker in the Tennessee reapportion- 
ment case; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

271. Also, petition of Raymond Hanson 
and other citizens of the United States of 
America, Christian National Crusade, Los 
Angeles, Calif., relative to requesting the 
Congress of the United States to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to withdraw from 
the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Farm Bureau’s Sane Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 
Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 


March 13, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, through its president, 


Charles B. Shuman, presented its views 
on general farm legislation before the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

One might ask: What of it? What is 
extraordinary about the presentation of 
testimony on farm legislation by a farm 
organization? Isit not as routine as the 
convening of the House or the Senate? 

But this was not an ordinary presenta- 
2 It had great significance as fol- 

ows: 

First. It illustrates the steady rise in 
influence in Washington and elsewhere 


of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the farm organization which. be- 
lieves in free enterprise for agriculture. 

Second. Conversely, it illustrates the 
defeat of the administration’s supply- 
management concept, which means Gov- 
ernment control of all agriculture in pro- 
duction and marketing, and so forth; 
and the decline in influence of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman. 

Third. It emphasizes the complete 
ees - y of farm policy based on con- 
rols. 
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Bear in mind that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation has consistently and 
effectively opposed the supply-manage- 
ment approach of Orville Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Just before this 
session of Congress, an administration 
spokesman assailed farm bureau and Mr. 
Shuman in a statement. The Democrats 
control the Agriculture Committee 21 
to 14. Apparently some of the Democrats 
on the committee, are committed to the 
supply-management concept. 

How does it happen then that farm 
bureau, the leading farm organization 
opposing the administration’s farm pol- 
icy, is called upon to tell what it thinks 
should be done about the farm problem? 

Well, as I have indicated, the admin- 
istration is getting nowhere fast. Last 
session the Congress turned down Mr. 
Freeman's bid for complete power in the 
farm field, via the so-called omnibus 
farm bill. This year the Secretary has 
come forward with other control pro- 
posals which also are in a dismal state. 
Recently, as you know, both the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees 
turned down the Secretary’s effort to 
maintain dairy price supports at $3.40 
per hundredweight. Last year Secretary 
Freeman arbitrarily raised dairy price 
supports from $3.22 to $3.40. Since then 
half a billion dollars worth of dairy sur- 
pluses have accumulated in Government 
hands. 

Fourteen members of the House com- 
mittee asked that the farm bureau, which 
has some very sensible farm proposals 
pending, be called upon for testimony. 
Hopefully some of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee will also realize 
that the Democratic farm policies are 
just about bankrupt and that a fresh, 
more sensible approach is badly needed. 

For several years now the farm bureau 
has been insisting that the Government 
should get out of agriculture as soon as 
possible, and in particular the bureau has 
opposed plans to run every farm and 
farmer from Washington. 

Every day that passes illustrates the 
wisdom of the farm bureau approach. 
It is a great organization, and all of us 
should be grateful to the men who lead 
it and to its members for its influence 
on the American scene. 


The National Lottery of Denmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out to the Members of this House 
the benevolent influence of the national 
lottery of Denmark. 

Denmark, like the other countries 
where government controlled and oper- 
ated lotteries are legal and proper, has 
reduced gambling to an orderly mini- 
mum by complete state control. They 
have no underworld problem and illegal 
betting is not the source of difficulty to 
the police as it is here in America. 
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The gross annual receipts of the Dan- 
ish national lottery came to over $6 mil- 
lion last year and the profits to the Gov- 
ernment were applied to the general fund 
of the treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, we can derive a tremen- 
dous revenue here in the United States 
if we copied a page from the Denmark 
story. A national lottery in this country 
can bring into our coffers over $10 bil- 
lion a year in new income which can 
help lower our income taxes and reduce 
our national debt. 

Why cannot we follow the wisdom of 
our foreign friends? 


Tax-Exempt Foundations—A Source of 
Philanthropy and an Escape From 
Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have this day introduced a bill to re- 
move the income tax exemptions 
granted to foundations to the extent 
that they do not distribute their invest- 
ment income. The income tax shall not 
apply to more than 40 percent of the 
undistributed investment income and 
shall be at the rates payable by the ordi- 
nary taxpayer. My bill continues the 
exemption granted to religious and edu- 
cational foundations under the tax laws. 

The purpose of my bill is to see to it 
that the foundations carry out their 
philanthropic, charitable, scientific, and 
welfare purposes, and to stop the ac- 
cumulation of billions of tax-exempt 
dollars which are not being used for 
charitable purposes, but are being used 
for private purposes and in unfair busi- 
ness competition. If the foundations do 
not distribute their investment income 
for the purposes for which they were 
organized, then the foundations, in my 
opinion, must pay taxes on the undis- 
tributed investment income. My bill 
will bring into the general treasury of 
the United States several hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

The Ways and Means Committee is 
considering the major tax refund tax 
bill, H.R. 10650. This tax bill is de- 
signed to have all taxpayers assume 
their share of the cost of the operation 
of Government, the defense of our Na- 
tion, and the carrying out of our social 
measures. The administration tax re- 
form measure seeks to provide incen- 
tives to expand our economy and the 
rate of growth. The tax reform meas- 
ure is closing many tax loopholes. It 
seeks to withhold a 20-percent tax on in- 
come paid by corporation dividends and 
on savings banks deposits. It is re- 
quiring the insurance companies, the 
casualty companies, and the mutual 
companies to pay taxes. It is requiring 
foreign corporations owned by U.S. citi- 
zens to pay on their earnings, and it 
requires that excessive reserves should 
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also be subject to tax although not dis- 
tributed. 

The history of foundations is phe- 
nomenal and apparently it is leading to 
abuse and circumvention of payment of 
taxes. Over $12 billion of the Nation’s 
wealth has been drawn from our econ- 
omy for tax purposes. The growth of 
tax exempt foundations within the past 
few years has been extraordinarily phe- 
nomenal. From 1952 to 1960 the num- 
ber of tax exempt foundations has 
increased from 12,295 to 45,124, an in- 
crease of 367 percent. This means that 
45,000 taxpayers with $12 billion of as- 
sets and an annual income estimated at 
$100 million a year are enjoying tax ex- 
emptions. These foundations receive 
this tax exemption because we believe 
that they should use this income and the 
donations which they receive for char- 
itable, scientific, philanthropic, educa- 
tional and welfare purposes, but the 
history of the operations of the founda- 
tions indicates that they do not use more 
than 60 percent of their funds for such 
purposes. Some foundations carry out 
their purposes diligently and meticu- 
lously. Some foundations, while enjoy- 
ing tax advantages, participate in com- 
mercial enterprises and possess business 
ativantages over their competitors by 
reason of these tax exemptions. 

According to an authority and spe- 
cialist in this field, the pattern among 
large foundations appears to make 
grants at between 3 to 344 percent of the 
total assets, while the assets accumulate 
at an undetermined and varying higher 
rate. I would like to set forth three 
classic examples of the growth of these 
foundations within the past 7 years, 
what they are giving in grants, and to 
what extent their assets have increased. 

While the great Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made grants in 1959 in the tremen- 
dous sum of $22,599,735, a truly sizable 
sum, its assets increased from $318,229,- 
000 to $647,694,858, an increase of $329,- 
464,858. This increase of approximate- 
ly $330 million was tax exempt. Have 
you pondered as to how much in taxes 
which the Rockefeller foundation legally 
avoided in 6 years did the small taxpay- 
er have to pick up? The Ford Founda- 
tion was extremely generous in 1959 and 
made grants to the extent of $110,132,- 
848, but its assets increased from $520,- 
232,000 to $3,316 million, an increase of 
$2,795,768,000. This means that ap- 
proximately $2,750 million which was 
not distributed and which was not used 
for charitable, scientific or welfare serv- 
ices legally escaped taxation in 6 years. 
The John A. Hartford Foundation, 
which was chartered in my city, New 
York, in 1953, had approximately $3 mil- 
lion of assets. In 1959 its assets ex- 
ceeded $413 million, an increase of $410 
million. In 1958 it made grants of 
$3,945,813. This means that $393 mil- 
lion of income legally avoided taxes, not 
only in the State of New York, but also 
in the Federal Government, 

I believe that these undistributed 
funds should be subject to taxes, just as 
the income of the ordinary taxpayer is 
subject to taxes. 

Inasmuch as we want all people, cor- 
porations, domestic and foreign, to carry 
the cost of Government, and inasmuch 
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as we recognize the laudible purposes of 
foundations, we should grant them tax 
exemptions only to the extent that they 
carry out their purposes; but when they 
do not carry out their purposes and ac- 
cumulate their funds which are being 
used for other purposes and which are 
derived from their investments and busi- 
ness enterprises, these undistributed 
funds should be subject to income taxes 
just as the income tax that you or I or 
any other taxpayer might be called upon 
to pay. 


More Conservation Funds Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, the Honorable RALPH R. HARDING, 
of Idaho, yesterday appeared before the 
Agriculture Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee in support of 
additional funds for conservation activ- 
ity in the coming fiscal year. His state- 
ment refiects my interest and concern 
over the need for adequate funding of 
our important conservation programs. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include his statement 
made to the subcommittee. 

Serving with Representative HARDING 
on the Agriculture Committee has given 
me firsthand knowledge of his interest 
in the farmers of the Nation and in our 
conservation practices. He is dedicated 
to the maintenance of a sound farm 
economy, and he knows well that proven 
conservation programs contribute not 
only to the future of our farmers, but 
to every citizen benefiting from allevi- 
ation of soil and water problems. 

I have had expressions of concern 
from my constituents over the future of 
our conservation programs. Therefore, 
I share the sentiments expressed by 
Representative HarpInc and commend 
his statement to the attention of my col- 
leagues, as follows: 

More CONSERVATION FUNDS NEEDED 
(By the Honorable RatpH R. HARDING, of 
Idaho) 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear 
before the Agriculture Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee to express 
my concern over the amount of the funds 
included in the budget of the Department 
of Agriculture for conservation. 

There are three areas which I would par- 
ticularly urge your subcommittee to survey 
closely in this regard. 

First, I hope you share my disappoint- 
ment over the fact that no additional funds 
have been requested to increase the level of 
technical people available for soil conser- 
vation districts. This not only leaves new 
soil conservation districts out on a limb, of 
which there are five in Idaho, but limits 
the activities of the older districts, most of 
which now have inadequate technical as- 
sistance. 

The amount included in the fiscal 1962 
budget for assistance to soil conservation 
districts was $89,636,000. For fiscal 1963 it 
is 690,725,000. While it would appear that 
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there is an additional $1,089,000 available 
to aid districts in handling the increasing 
number of requests for assistance they are 
receiving from the Nation’s farmers and 
ranchers, actually this amount is for $900,000 
to accelerate soil surveys and $189,000 to 
expand snow surveys. 

I want to make it clear I strongly favor 
these additional funds for the soil and snow 
surveys but regret the failure to include 
funds for stepping up soil conservation ef- 
forts generally. 

Of the $900,000 included for soil surveys 
my State of Idaho would receive $22,200. 

As you know, these soil surveys must be 
made on the land of each soll conservation 
district cooperator before his conservation 
plan can be developed. Farm and ranch 
planning needs each year in Idaho have ex- 
ceeded the acreage of standard soil surveys 
being mapped by some 50,000 to 100,000 
acres. No modern soil surveys have been 
published in Idaho, though three are now 
underway. 

In view of the fact that it is estimated it 
would require 40 years to complete standard 
soil surveys on all agricultural land in Idaho 
at the 1961 rate I endorse most enthusiasti- 
cally the inclusion of the $900,000 in the 
budget for this purpose nationally. 

The snow survey and water forecasting 
operation of the Department of Agriculture 
is an extremely important tool for countless 
people and groups throughout Idaho and 
the West generally. 

Since most of the water for agriculture, 
industry, municipalities, and power in the 
Western States comes from snow that falls 
in the mountains, streamflow forecasts, well 
in advance of the planting season, give 
farmers and ranchers a chance to adjust 
their schedules in accordance with the avail- 
able water supply. Economic losses would 
have been far greater if these forecasts were 
not available. 

Of the $189,000 included for snow surveys, 
my State would be the top participant, re- 
ceiving $46,632. 

I am advised by conservation officials in 
my State that they now have 164 staff mem- 
bers working with Idaho farmers and that 
an additional 84 staff members are des- 
perately needed—72 technicians and 12 
clerical persons—if soil conservation services 
are to be stepped up at all. 

Typical of the reports of need I have re- 
ceived is this statement from the secretary 
and treasurer of the Blaine Soil Conserva- 
tion District at Hailey, Idaho, C. W. Gardner, 
who writes: 

“To meet and sustain the demand here, it 
would take five technicians, including a 
part-time stenographer. Approximately the 
equivalent of three men are allotted to our 
district leaving us short of help by two men. 
If we could get one more man, it would 
make a great difference to our program. We 
have talked to supervisors of other soil con- 
servation districts and find they have the 
same shortage of technical help as we do.” 

What meeting this demand for assistance 
means to Idaho farmers is well illustrated 
by this paragraph from a recent letter which 
came to my office from a Twin Falls, Idaho, 
farmer and rancher, Ellis Puller, who states: 

“The technical assistance provided in the 
past to farmers and ranchers in our Twin 
Falls Soil Conservation District by this 
agency has in my opinion been the deciding 
factor of whether or not many of us are still 
in the farming business since we have just 
gone through three of the shortest water 
years on record.” 

Also, I am advised that several new re- 
sponsibilities have been assigned to soil con- 
servation districts, including civil defense, 
radiological monitoring, technical service to 
ACP and rural development which are taking 
valuable time away from regular demands 
made upon personnel of the SCS offices. 
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I support the recommendation of the 
Idaho Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts, which is that 14% men be added to 
each district over the next 3 years. It is esti- 
mated this would cost around $4,000 per dis- 
trict on an annual basis. For Idaho this 
means an increase in the soil conservation 
budget of $220,000 for fiscal 1963 and $600,000 
for the 3-year period. It is my understand- 
ing the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts also supports this. 

Second, I hope you share my concern over 
the fact that the national authorization for 
agricultural conservation program assistance 
for aiding the farmers in bearing the cost 
of applying certain soil and water conserva- 
tion measures has been reduced by $100 mil- 
lion—from $260 million in fiscal 1962 to $150 
million for fiscal 1963. 

Idaho's allocation of funds under this pro- 
gram had been $1,821,000 for 1962. This in- 
vestment and Idaho farmers’ and ranchers’ 
investments through ACP totals some 
$3,500,000. 

This reduction would mean that Idaho's 
allocation would be only a little more than 
half of what it has been—or less than $1 
million. 

In our State, with the third largest ir- 
rigated acreage in the United States, any re- 
duction in the funds spent for water con- 
servation, which makes up by far the largest 
part of ACP activity in Idaho, cannot be 
taken lightly. 

Certainly present effort in water conserva- 
tion should at least be maintained if budget 
considerations prevent any strengthening of 
our efforts in this regard. 

Third, in 1960 the Congress appropriated 
$850,000 to construct soil and water conserva- 
tion research facilities in the Snake River 
Valley area at Kimberly, Idaho, to serve as 
headquarters for expanded research so badly 
needed in this area. 

Only through this expanded research ef- 
fort can permanent answers to the many 
water supply and management drainage, 
salinity and alkali, erosion, tillage, and other 
soil and water problems be obtained. 

I understand that plans for these facilities 
will soon be completed, that construction 
will be started early this summer, and the 
buildings will be completed and ready to 
occupy in the spring of 1963. However, I 
am disturbed to learn that the fiscal 1963 
budget provides no operating funds with 
which to buy needed equipment and to 
initiate staffing. It seems only logical that 
funds should be provided in the coming 
fiscal year so that at least some of the equip- 
ment can be purchased, ements for 
experimental land made, and staff assembled 
late in the year. 

Therefore, I would recommend that up 
to $300,000 be provided this year and the 
balance of the $600,000 proposed increase 
be added next year to operate this program. 
This would permit purchase of the most 
essential equipment, leasing or otherwise 
arranging for land, recruitment of the staff 
so that an active program can be underway 
as soon as the construction is completed. 

In view of the fact that 81 percent of 
the needed soil and water conservation work 
is yet to be done in Idaho, I am gratified 
by President Kennedy’s recognition of con- 
servation needs as illustrated by his special 
message to the Congress on this subject 
February 28 as well as his stated plan to 
convene a White House Conference on Con- 
servation this year. 

As the President said in that message on 
conservation, “Much progress has been 
made * * * but nearly three-fourths of 
private crop and range lands still need im- 
proved conservation practices. Joint action 
to conserve this basic resource—the land— 
must be continued and intensified for the 
benefit of future generations.” 

I would certainly agree with this and the 
President's further statement that any funds 
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spent for conservation are “the highest form 
of national thrift” and that “actions de- 
ferred are frequently opportunities lost.” 

I strongly urge your approval of the three 
budget changes I have recommended—more 
technical assistance, adequate ACP help and 
funds for more quickly utilizing the Snake 
River Valley soil and water conservation re- 
search facilities. 


Farms Important to Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Honorable Orville Freeman, made an- 
other fine speech urging equality to our 
Nation’s farmers. He addressed the 
Sales Executive Club in New York City 

-at the Roosevelt Hotel in his continued 
determination to see that businessmen 
understand the importance of farm 
prosperity to business and the great job 
of food production farmers have accom- 
plished for all consumers. In addition 
to outlining the facts of the farm situa- 
tion and its relationship to our national 
economy, he makes a plea for business- 
men to understand the complex problem 
facing our farmers. 

It seems to me that Secretary Free- 
man has done a very thorough job in ex- 
plaining to the city dwellers in New York 
that while there are fewer than 15 mil- 
lion persons actually living on farms to- 
day—or only about 8 percent of our 
country’s population, nevertheless, when 
you add the 40 million who live in small 
towns and serve and supply small com- 
munities together with those who proc- 
ess, transport, and merchandise the 
products of agriculture and the 6 million 
people who provide supplies farmers use, 
the agricultural population comes nearer 
to 40 percent rather than 8 percent, and 
40 percent is quite a substantial part of 
our total population. 

The Secretary told the sales execu- 
tives the farmer needs their understand- 
ing and support and as a very important 
customer of theirs deserves it. We are 
indeed fortunate to have a Secretary of 
Agriculture at last who defends farmers 
and points out their contribution to our 
national welfare. 

Secretary Freeman's address follows: 
Farms IMPORTANT To CITIES 
(Address by Secretary of Agriculture, Orville 
L. Freeman) 

Iam most appreciative of this opportunity 
to talk to one of the country’s most influen- 


of our national 
agricultural policy. 

You are involved in this crisis—not only 
as citizens, but as businessmen, The Amer- 
ican farmer stands today at a major cross- 
roads, and you—believe me—stand there with 
him. 


A turn in the wrong direction at this criti- 
cal juncture would have drastic repercus- 
sions, not only on the farmers, not only on 
rural America, not only on small business, 
but on big busineès as well—they would all 
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be hit where it would hurt. The impact 
would be felt through the whole economy. 
The consequence for agriculture, for the 
family farm system that has proved the most 
efficient in the world, could be catastrophic. 

If I sound like a prophet of doom, let me 
hasten to say that I have every confidence 
that the Congress, in the next few weeks, 
will point our agricultural policy down the 
road recommended by the President—a 
straight road leading to the heart of the 
agricultural problem. If we are unwilling 
to face up to hard decisions now, we will 
find ourselves meandering around in a mo- 
rass of costly, futile half measures that will 
lead us nowhere, except possibly to disaster. 

In the next few minutes I want to describe 
the choices now open to us and tell you why 
the decision is as much a matter of concern 
to you people of the Nation’s business as it 
is to the people of the Nation's farms. 

Agriculture’s basic problem is one that no 
business could tolerate and survive. In 
plainest terms, it is overproduction. Our 
agricultural plant, for a variety of reasons 
including an astounding surge in farm tech- 
nology, is turning out more than we can 
possibly absorb, now or in the foreseeable 
future, domestically, and for export. The 
inevitable consequence is a glutted market 
for prime commodities, depressed farm prices, 
and inadequate return to the producer. 

In our free enterprise economy, it is a 

fact of life that continued excess supply 
drives prices down below the cost of produc- 
tion, Every businessman lives with this 
fact every day in the operation of his busi- 
ness. 
It requires no more than the exercise of 
commonsense, therefore, to perceive that the 
remedy for the present situation in agricul- 
ture is to adjust production to demand. 
But it requires a rather penetrating look at 
the peculiarities of agricultural economics to 
perceive why this is easier said than done. 

Our agriculture consists of nearly 4 million 
farms. Of these, 1.5 million produce 87 per- 
cent of the total output. These are the 
commercial farms—the marvelously efficient 
family farms that roll out the bulk of our 
excess production year after year. The other 
2.2 million farms, producing less than 13 
percent of the total output, present a differ- 
ent kind of problem—one that can only be 
solved by a careful process of readjustment 
between people and resources. 

The crux of the problem of oversupply is 
thus the astonishing and increasing pro- 
ductivity of 1% million commercial farms. 
This is where a meaningful downward ad- 
justment of output must be made. 

I believe the efficient farmer in this coun- 
try is prepared to make this adjustment. 
He is a businessman, after all, as keenly 
aware as anyone else of the depressing effect 
of oversupply. The critical question is the 
question of method: How can the needed ad- 
justment be brought about with the greatest 
degree of certainty and the least degree of 
interference in the farmer's business? 

The method proposed in the administra- 
tion’s food and agriculture program for the 
sixties is based essentially on the proposition 
that the producers of surplus commodities 
should have an opportunity to impose effec- 
tive methods of supply management upon 


cratic instrument of the ballot. 
two-thirds majority of the producers of 
wheat or feed grains or dairy products voted 
in referendum to accept marketing quotas, 
all of the producers of that commodity 
would be obliged to comply. 

There is nothing startlingly new in this 
idea—it represents the extension to other 
commodities of the system of supply man- 
agement successfully employed for years by 
the producers of cotton, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco. 


It also represents a realistic and long- 
overdue acknowledgment of the fact that 
cuts in farm price supports do not mean cuts 
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in total production. If the experience of 
the fifties taught us anything, it should have 
taught us that. 

We entered 1952 with a Government stock- 
pile of $2.5 billion worth of farm produce— 
not an unreasonable supply for emergencies 
and market stability. By the end of 1960— 
after 8 years of no supply management and 


_progressively lower price supports, mistak- 


enly calculated to discourage production, the 
surplus inventory In Government hands had 
Jumped to $9 billion worth of foodstuffs 
that costs us a billion dollars a year to handle 
and store. 

This is the choice then, that faces us today 
at what I believe to be a critical crossroads 
of farm policy. 

On the one hand, a direct and purposeful 
system of agricultural self-discipline, exer- 
cised through democratic processes, which 
offers definite assurance of results in terms 
of lower total output, a fair ‘standard of 
farm income, and reduced costs to the tax- 
payer. This alternative calls for effective 
supply management with price supports 
adequate to assure the farmer of a reason- 
able and stable return for his investment, 
labor and skill. 

On the other hand, the choice is a policy 
that lets the farmer “go it alone” as best 
he can, producing without any attempt to 
adjust supply and without price supports 
for his product. Given 3% million farmers 
all “going it alone,” the result—as docu- 
mented by four recent independent studies 
by State universities and committees of 
Congress—would be a disastrous drop in 
farm income, the threat of bankruptcy for 
thousands of farmers and the very real dan- 
ger of a searing farm depression, with con- 
sequences for the national economy that I 
hesitate to contemplate. 

Now let me go back to my statement that 
the businessman is standing with the farmer 
at the present crossroads in agricultural 
policy. What is his stake in the decisions 
that must be made? 

We have a way of talking about farm in- 
terest and city interests as if the two com- 
munities were a million light-years apart. 

When the businessman thinks of the farm, 
it is apt to be in terms of an irritating and 
expensive situation that concerns an insig- 
nificant 8 percent of the population, some- 
where “out there.” 

This is an illusion I wish we could dispel. 

It is easy to underestimate the farm popu- 
lation. There are fewer than 15 million 
people living on farms today—about 8 per- 
cent of the country’s population—or about 
the same as the population of the New York 
metropolitan area. 

Would anyone suggest that the New York 
area is not vitally important to the national 
economy? The influence of this metropolis 
is felt from one end of the country to the 
other and around the globe. 

In the same way the importance of agri- 
culture to the economy is far greater than 
the farm population alone would indicate. 
Remember that farmers and their families 
are only one part of the agricultural popu- 
lation. There are another 40 million people 
who make up our rural population, and a 
large number of them are the smalltown 
families who service and supply the farm 
communities. 

Ten million people have jobs storing, 
transporting, processing, and merchandis- 
ing the products of agriculture. 

Six million people have jobs providing the 
supplies farmers use. 

Add them all up—the farmers, the small- 
town shopkeepers and bankers, the truckers, 
processors, wholesalers and .retailers—and 
the agricultural population is far closer to 
40 percent than to 8 percent of the Nation. 

Forty percent of the population is a lot 
of customers. Whatever affects their pocket- 
books, shows up in your order books. When 
their business is good, your business will be 
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better. When a customer that big has a 
problem, business has a problem. 

The farmer stands just as tall when you 
measure him as a producer, too. In fact, 
he leads all others as the biggest single 
industry in the Nation. 

The investment in agriculture was over 
200 billion in 1961. That's about three- 
fourths of the value of current assets for 
all corporations in the country. It is three- 
fifths of the market value of all corporation 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 

That is big business indeed. 

The investment in agriculture represents 
$21,300 for each farmworker. In manu- 
facturing it is less than $16,000 for each 
worker. 

Every bale of cotton on its way to the gin, 
every bushel of grain delivered to an eleva- 
tor, every head of cattle shipped out of the 
feed lot, sets in motion a process that means 
not only more food and fiber for the country, 
but incomes throughout the marketing 
system. 

Farmers sent more than $20 billion worth 
of food to the domestic market in 1961. By 
the time we paid for it, it was worth an- 
other $40 billion—twice again as much. 
About half of that money was wages for the 
men and women who process, store, ship, and 
finally sell our food to us in the store. This 
marketing bill was income to the trucking 
and rail companies that hauled the food. It 
was profits for the companies handling farm 
foods. And they in turn, bought containers 
and fuel, paid rents, interest, and taxes, 
until the dollars that started on the farm 
had been multiplied over and over through- 
out the economy. 

Selling to the farmer is measured in bil- 
lions of dollars. When he buys—he buys a 
lot. 

Last year, for instance, the farmer grossed 
nearly $40 billion—$35 billion from his crops 
and livestock. He paid nearly $27 billion for 
everything he needed to run his business. 

The farmer puts out about $2.5 villion a 
year for the purchase of trucks and tractors 
and other machines and equipment. About 
$1 billion is spent by the primary iron and 
steel industry for equipment and new plants. 

He spends $3.4 billion for fuel, lubricants, 
and maintenance for his equipment. Farm- 
ing uses more petroleum than any other 
single industry. 

And to keep his farm going, the farmer 
uses 27 billion kilowatts of electricity, enough 
to run Baltimore, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Houston, and Washington, D.C. for a year. 

And while you think about the farmer, 
don’t overlook his wife. She's spending 
money, too—about $12.7 billion of realized 
net income last year—for household repairs, 
and clothes for the family; for television 
sets, radios, refrigerators, and stoves. Car- 
pets were out in farmhouses too, and they 
were replaced, along with chairs and lamps. 
Nylons and lipstick, soap and toothpaste are 
all as necessary on the farm as they are in 
the city. A good part of the money went 
for food, too. 

It would be hard to find a more important 
customer and business partner than the farm 
family. 

All of which is to say that a thriving pro- 
ductive agricultural economy touches every 
aspect of our lives. It provides us with 
food and fiber at bargain rates, helping to 
free more of the national income for other 
consumer goods—the products you want to 
sell, 

The grocery bill is a good example; just 
after the war, the family grocery bill was 
about a fourth of the average take-home 
pay. Today it is less than a fifth, although 
retail food prices have gone up. They 
would be a lot higher if it weren't for the 
fact that the farmer is now getting 13 per- 
cent less than he did a decade ago for his 
part of the typical “market basket” of food. 
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But this boon to the food buyer means 
less return to the food producer. The most 
recent figures show that the annual farm in- 
come is $965 per person—and about a third 
of that comes from nonfarm work and other 
nonfarm sources. 

The rest of us average $2,216. 

Incomes of farm families are lower today, 
compared with those of nonfarm families, 
than they have been since just before the 
war. 

The American farmer cannot be expected 
to continue to invest his capital, labor, and 
skill, for a material reward so far below the 
national average. 

Nor can any other segment of the economy 
afford to look on with indifference when the 
agricultural economy is depressed. 

Higher incomes for farmers will mean 
more purchases by farmers—more equipment 
and machinery; more fuel, oil, and other 
petroleum products; more pesticides, con- 
tainers, and other production materials; 
more money on the same furniture, clothing, 
cars, and other goods that the city dweller 
buys. 

As businessmen and sales executives your 
stake in the impending decisions on agri- 
cultural policy is a very large one indeed. 
The farmer needs your understanding and 
support. As an important customer he de- 
serves it. 

His technological skill, which lies at the 
base of a mammoth industry and assures the 
Nation’s abundance, has earned it. 

I sincerely hope you will give it to him. 


The Future Homemakers of America 
Deserve Our Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1962 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year National Future Homemakers of 
America Week will be observed from 
April 1 through 7, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to commend the over 


500,000 young women and their able 


leaders who are members of this out- 
standing organization. I believe they 
fully deserve our support and recogni- 
tion because these young ladies are not 
only contributing greatly to personal, 
family, and community living today, but 
are conscientiously preparing themselves 
for the vital role they will play in the 
future of this country. 

The Future Homemakers of America 
is an incorporated, nonprofit national 
organization composed of students 
studying homemaking in junior and 
senior high schools. Any girl who is 
taking or has taken a homemaking 
course in school is eligible for member- 
ship. The U.S. Office of Education and 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion serve as cosponsors, and cooperat- 
ing groups are home economics sections 
of the National Education Association 
and American Vocational Association. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky was 
the first State to charter the Future 
Homemakers of America, and in the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Kentucky, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
local FHA chapters are extremely active 
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and well organized. Their influence on 
the community is felt in innumerable 
ways, and not only do. these young 
women benefit personally by their FHA 
membership, but the lives of their fu- 
ture husbands and children will be en- 
riched by the valuable instruction they 
are now receiving. These girls are ably 
assisted in their endeavors by their 
home economics teachers and other in- 
terested women who appreciate and 
understand the importance of training 
them in the fine art of homemaking. 

Not only in the Second District, but 
throughout the State of Kentucky, 
FHA’ers are very active and a good il- 
lustration of this is a State project en- 
titled “Clean Up, Don’t Litter Up.” This 
project contributes to the national proj- 
ect, “Youth Can Do.” One hundred and 
ninety-seven chapters have participated 
by sponsoring locker clean-up projects, 
helping clean up parks, and distributing 
8,850 red plastic litter bags stamped with 
the FHA emblem and chapter name. 
Also, 3,609 individual FHA’ers have car- 
ried out such related projects as; having 
family work-together days, keeping 
homes and yards clean, removing trash, 
doing special house-cleaning projects, 
and painting the interior of their homes. 
The Kentucky FHA chapters have been 
commended by the State citizens’ beauti- 
fication committee for “outstanding ac- 
complishments to make Kentucky a 
cleaner, greener land.” To me, this is a 
very fine example of one of the many 
ways in which members of the Future 
Homemakers of America contribute to 
the betterment of their family and com- 
munity life. 

The proposed national program of 
work for 1962-65 for the Future Home- 
makers of America deserves our consid- 
eration as I believe it expresses exceed- 
ingly well the high ideals and objectives 
of this organization. The overall goal 
is “to help individuals improve personal, 
family, and community living,” and the 
four national objectives are: first, dis- 
covering myself and my worth to others; 
second, contributing to the joys and sat- 
isfactions of family living; third, 
strengthening my education for future 
roles; and, fourth, launching good citi- 
zenship through homemaking. This pro- 
gram crystallizes in a national program 
of work the aims, ambitions, and de- 
sires of the Future Homemakers of 
America to be good citizens now and suc- 
cessful homemakers in the future. 

The very foundation of our Christian 
civilization is based on the family unit, 
and it is the wives and mothers of Amer- 
ica who have the responsibility for pro- 
viding the cohesive and stabilizing in- 
fluence so necessary to the continuance 
of an integrated family life. The train- 
ing our young women are now receiving 
in their FHA work will enable them to 
assume with dignity, warmth, intelli- 
gence, and understanding the all-im- 
portant role of homemaker. They will 
bring to the future homes of America the 
truth and love, faith and security that 
must be present in each home if we are 
to successfully preserve the ideals of 
Western civilization against the ma- 
terialistic forces at work in the world 
today. 
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Mr. Speaker, the closing words of the 
FHA creed are: 

We are the Future Homemarkers of Amer- 
ica... We face the future with warm courage 
and high hope. 

It is a pleasure at this time to com- 
mend the FHA’ers all over our country 
who are doing such an outstanding job 
of preparing themselves for the vital po- 
sition of homemaker, and I think we can 
face the future with high hope knowing 
that our homes will be in good and 
capable hands. 


H.R. 9900: A New Trade Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which I made before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 27, 1962, with re- 
spect to H.R. 9900 the proposed new trade 
policy presently being considered by that 
committee: 

REMARKS OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, OF 
Wesr VIRGINIA, BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
on Ways anp Means on H.R. 9900, Pro- 
VIDING A NEW TRADE PoLicy, TUESDAY, 
Manch 27, 1962 
Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, this is not the first time I have faced 

your group to plead the cause of industry 
and job security. I can, I hope, envision the 
same cordiality and courtesy that have been 
extended to me on my previous appearance 
to discuss major provisions of our interna- 
tional trade policy, with particular reference 
to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Acts of 

1934 as amended. 

I want to reiterate today what I have 
always said in addressing your committee on 
this subject, and I quote, “I do not oppose 
the idea of reciprocal trade agreements. 
What I do ask is that greater safeguards be 
thrown around basic American industries to 
assure a fair profit return on investments in 
our industries and to protect the jobs of 
working men and women in these United 
States, and particularly in my State of West 
Virginia.” 


I am quite aware, Mr. Chairman, that the 
world situation today is quite different from 
what it was in 1934 when the late Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull proposed reciprocal 
trade agreements legislation in an effort to 
revive international trade. 

May I remind the committee that the 
policy statement by the Congress preceding 
the passage of the original Reciprocal Trade 

ts Act in 1934 stated quite clearly 
that the legislation was being enacted to re- 
vive world trade and to create additional jobs 
for men and women within these 
United States. 

The present trade agreements, as renewed 
and extended since 1934, which will expire 
on June 30 of this year, have fallen far short 
of the objectives set forth by the Congress, 
particularly in the field of creating new job 
opportunities for American workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear today somewhat 
in the role of amicus curiae. By this, I 
mean a friend of the committee, who has a 
full Knowledge of the heavy responsibilities 
facing you in shaping legislation that will 
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permit us, as a Nation, to play a proper role 
as leader of the free nations and, at the same 
time, safeguard the interests of American 
citizens. 

You, Mr. Chairman, and the senior mem- 
bers of this committee, will easily recall my 
activities in the field of reciprocal trades and 
international agreements. You will also re- 
cali that I sponsored in the 82d Congress, in 
1951, the escape clause provisions contained 
in section 7 of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. I had then, and still have, 
considerable pride in what I did. 

May I add, Mr. Chairman, that the faults 
of our present Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act are not chargeable to what the act con- 
tains, but rather to maladministration of the 
peril point and escape clause provisions of 
the act. 

Proper administration of the act from 1951 
to the present date might have obviated the 
necessity for the formation of a new ap- 
proach to world trade policies, as contained 
in H.R. 9900, which is aimed at stabilizing 
our own economy and the economies of our 
sister nations, members of the General 
Agreement on Trades and Tariff. 

The provisions of H.R. 9900 virtually wipe 
out the peril point and escape clause provi- 
sions, except as these safeguards are applied 
to that group of basic American industries 
that could not be protected under the pro- 
visions contained in H.R. 9900. I refer here, 
to loans to industries and reimbursement of 
lost wages to workers. 

To me there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples in our tariff and trade legislation that 
must not only be preserved but made more 
effective if we are to get the maximum bene- 
fit from it. We cannot have the most ex- 
tensive trade if the domestic economy is not 
preserved at its highest level. A lagging 
U.S. economy becomes a poorer market for 
other countries. It is a well-established fact 
that we both import less and export less 
when our economy is in a recession or when 
it is not going full blast. 

The character of our trade legislation has 
a great deal to do with the tone of our econ- 
omy. Even if our imports and our exports 
are each less than 4 percent of our total 
national product, the effects produced by 
certain competitive imports reach far beyond 
anything suggested -by their volume. 

It was this latter fact that was recognized 
by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman and 
echoed by President Eisenhower, when they 
adopted and adhered in principle to the pol- 
icy that the trade program was not to injure 
or our industry. Such good as 
would come from the expansion of trade was 
not to be in the nature of helping one seg- 
ment of our economy, namely, the exporters 
and importers, at the expense of other seg- 
ments, such as manufacturing, mining and 
farming. It was not thought to be good pub- 
lic policy to help one group ff it could only 
be done to the injury of other groups that 
are entitled to the equal protection of the 
law. 

The value of the trade program was to be 
found in the expansion of trade on a fair 
competitive basis, Otherwise the undesired 
effects of injury of domestic industry would 
be inevitable. 

Therefore tariffs were to be reduced with 
the greatest of care. This precautionary ap- 
proach was greatly stressed by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and his subordinates, no 
less than by his successors and by our varl- 
ous Presidents. In 1949 the peril point was 
adopted by the Congress. This simply put 
into statutory form the policy that had been 
so widely proclaimed. 

In other words, before we entered into any 
trade agreements we asked the Tarif Com- 
mission to set guidelines for the President 
to follow. In that manner the Congress kept 
its hands on the tariff-cutting powers of the 
President. 

The peril-point approach, of course, is 
nothing final because no one can foresee just 
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what effect a tariff reduction will have before 
it is actually made. Also, the President un- 
der the law was permitted to breach the 
peril point. In the latest trade agreement 
this was done in over 60 items. 

More important than the peril point is the 
escape clause. It backstops not only the 
peril point but also provides for a remedy 
when injury occurs that was not foreseen 
by the Tariff Commission. The escape clause 
is the best instrument to carry out the prin- 
ciple of no injury to domestic industry. 

While it is the best instrument and while 
it has been in effect nearly 11 years it has 
not been effective because of the manner 
of its administration. 

The remedy to this lies in strengthening 
of the clause rather than eliminating it or 
setting it so far back that it would seldom be 
invoked and only then as a last resort and 
without guidelines established by Congress. 
This is provided for in section 305 of the bill. 

The present bill, if I read it right, would 
set aside the no-injury principle in behalf 
of adjustment assistance. Under those cir- 
cumstances, there would, of course, be no 
place for the peril-point findings since it 
would be expected that reduced tariffs would 
injure our industries. Once this injury had 
gone far enough, adjustment assistance 
could be extended to the workers and to the 
industry. 

The idea would be that enactment of the 
bill would stimulate exports sufficiently to 
offset or more than offset the unemployment 
caused by increased imports. 

Mr. Chairman, the big question that we 
face in unemployment is one that in my 
judgment cannot be solved or even greatly 
mitigated by stimulating our exports. 

The number of workers employed in ex- 
port activities of all kinds, all the way from 
production through shipping, has been 
greatly exaggerated. There is a simple way 
of measuring this without too much of a 

of error. We can apply to export 
activities its proportionate share of the gross 
national product which is well above $500 
billion today, around $540 billion, in fact. 
We can relate employment in export activi- 
ties including all indirect employment at- 
tributable to it, to the total employment 
required to produce the total national 
product and come out with a fairly reliable 
answer. 

If 67 million workers in all occupations 
and trade are employed to produce a gross 
national product of over $500 billion, how 
many workers would be required to produce 
$20 billion of exports? In 1961 our exports 
were roughly $20 billion. Let us put the 
gross national product at a flat $500 billion. 

This means that exports were 4 percent of 
the gross national product. This in turn 
would mean that 4 percent of the 67 million 
employed workers would cover all the work- 
ers for which exports could possibly be re- 
sponsible, including their share of bankers, 
teachers, insurance writers, real estate oper- 
ators, brokers, wholesale and retail clerks, 
Federal, State and local governmental work- 
ers, and so forth. 

This total would be 2,680,000 workers em- 
ployed as a result of our exports. This is 
less than the more than 4 million unem- 
ployed today. 

Should tariff reductions lead to an export 
increase of $5 billion in a few years’ time, 
employment would rise by 670,000. If this 
could be done in 3 years, we would gain some 
230,000 per year. 

Put this alongside of the net increase in 
the number of workers each year of more 
than a million and alongside of the million 
or more who are estimated to be displaced 
by automation each year and we find exports 
at the most optimistic level not making 
much of a dent. 

If we have to reduce our tariffs still more 
in order to gain this $5 billion increase in 
our exports we will increase competitive im- 
ports by some similar volume. These im- 
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ports, coming into increasing competition 
with our own producers, would not only dis- 
place many of our presently employed work- 
ers but, by creating unfavorable market 
conditions, would prevent or greatly dis- 

courage expansion of the industries that 
would be hit. The retarding effect on em- 
ployment might be greater than the actual 
displacement of workers. 

There have been flat statements that ex- 
ports would expand employment much more 
than imports would hurt. This is not sus- 
tained by commonsense or experience. Im- 
ports usually consist of goods that have a 
lot of labor in them, such as glassware and 
pottery. Our exports are mostly products 
that have less labor; so the very opposite 
would be true. Imports upset more em- 
ployment dollar for dollar than exports can 
create. 

It is generally recognized that we badly 
need more growth and development in this 
country in order to keep up our employment. 
We will not get this growth and expansion 
if more and more industries are confronted 
with ever sharper import competition. In- 
stead of expanding here, these industries, 
when they can, will expand overseas. In- 
stead of employing more people here they 
would employ workers in other countries. 

It does not look to me that trading cuts 
in our own tariffs for tariff cuts by the 
European Common Market or by Japan can 
do anything but put us at a great disad- 
vantage. 

The competitive advantage already lies on 
their side. It will gravitate still more in 
their favor the more we cut our tariff. From 
1950 to 1960 our imports from the six Com- 
mon Market countries increased 300 percent. 
Our exports increased only 112 percent. It 
is true that our exports are still higher than 
our imports from them, but the trend is 
running rapidly in the other direction. A 
heavy part of our exports to them consists 
of machinery, and it is not hard to forecast 
what that means. 

A (United States) community which de- 
pends on jobs which depend on export sales 
of what the jobs produce is more vulner- 
able to depression via unemployment of its 
workers than one where the jobs are gen- 
erated by national (domestic) consumption 
of what the jobs produce, 

We are already a low tariff country. Our 
tariff protection is only 20 percent of what 
it was when we started reducing it. We are 
rapidly losing our technological advantage 
over the other industrial countries. This is 
easy enough to understand because of the 
great amount of modern machinery that has 
been installed overseas in the past 10 or 12 
years. Productivity has risen rapidly there 
and will continue to do so as those countries 
continue their mechanization. This in turn 
will give greater competitive effect to their 
lower wages. 

I do not believe that we have yet had the 
full brunt of competition from either Eu- 
rope or Japan. Their exporting capacity is 
still rising. Europe has been so busy in- 
ternally that they have used much of their 
productive capacity to supply their home 
demand. This will be changed as they 
catch up. They are creating a mass market 
that we will be less and less able to pene- 
trate and stripping off our own tariffs will 
not make us more competitive. It would 
only make us more vulnerable than we are 
already. 

It is claimed that we must give the State 
Department more bargaining power. I do 
not feel that they have used well the bar- 
gaining power they have had in the past 28 
years. Otherwise why are we now faced with 
obstructive tariffs in Europe after these 
many years of so-called shrewd Yankee bar- 
gaining? Evidently there has been noth- 
ing like an 80-percent tariff reduction by 
the Common Market countries, such as we 
have made. This is not all. Some of the 
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worst barriers that we encounter abroad are 
not tariffs but quotas or other import re- 
strictions. For example, a few years ago, 
we were exporting well over 50 million tons 
of coal a year. We are now down to a lit- 
tle more than 35 million tons. West Ger- 
many has applied an import quota. 

It is not an exorbitant tariff that is stop- 
ping us but a quota. The same sort of 
restriction rather than the tariff stops or re- 
stricts our exports of other products. Auto- 
mobiles are a good example. One of our 
Ford or Chevrolet cars sells in Europe at 
around double the price in this country, 
not because of an excessive tariff but be- 
cause of other burdens, such as internal 
taxes. What good would it do to bargain 
for a tariff cut on our cars? It would help 
very little. 

We have been trading horses for rabbits 
these many years in the trade program, It 
has become a habit. Now the proposal is 
to cut tariffs in wide swaths, or by cate- 
gories. This is the precise opposite of what 
was preached at the beginning and right 
along in this trade program. The greatest 
care was to be used. Evidently this was 
not carried out but that was the avowed 
policy. If we desert this policy now we 
could end up by having our tariff at ground 
level while other countries would still keep 
us out wherever it suited them. 

I cannot have confidence in the State 
Department’s bargaining powers. They are 
altogether too prone to reduce our tariffs 
because they think that is what they want 
to do in any case; and they evidently have 
not been very anxious to exact much in 
return. That is why I think that Congress 
should continue to exercise the constitu- 
tional authority to regulate our commerce 
and in fact to bring back to Congress some 
of the authority that has been leeched away 
by the State Department. 

I would like to offer to this committee 
certain provisions that should go into the 
bill under any condition. This will include 
a shorter period of extension, one not to 
exceed 3 years; because Congress will other- 
wise not have another chance at legislation 
before 1967 and that is too long a time to 
walt. Times are changing rapidly and we 
should remain more liquid or fluid in order 
to meet necessary changes. 

Above all, we should have an escape clause 
that would do what was so repeatedly 
avowed as policy. Prevention of injury to 
our industry by imports will not hurt our 
trade anymore than the establishment of 
fair competition has hurt domestic business 
and trade. It has helped rather than crip- 
pled our economic activity. The same would 
be true with import competition. For once 
we should try it. 

We should have pretrade agreement hear- 
ings to preserve the proper caution, and 
while precise peril-point findings may not 
be necessary, the Tariff Commission should 
be able to lay down guidelines for the State 
Department. 

The authorization should be for much 
less than 50 percent tariff reduction. We 
have already cut to the quick in too many 
cases. The free trade proposals except with 
respect to tropical woods should be set 
aside. We must not forget that the re- 
moval of tariffs on imports from the Com- 
mon Market would apply to imports from all 
other countries except the Communist orbit. 
Japan would give the Europeans a run for 
their money in the American market. Be- 
tween them, our competing industries would 
be reduced to rubble. 

We should by all odds retain and strength- 
en the escape clause. This is the most im- 
portant of all. It would be better to remedy 
injury in this fashion than to add to our 
redevelopment burdens. 

Under the provisions of chapter 3, section 
221, of H.R. 9900, the President will be given 
authority to give special attention to cer- 
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tain of our basic industries that cannot be 
properly protected by the proposals con- 
tained in the new act for loans to rehabili- 
tate and modernize certain industries and 
a subsidy, referred to as compensatory wages, 
that will be paid to displaced workers. This 
means that the protection afforded by the 
peril point and escape clause in the present 
Tariff Act would not be applicable to indus- 
tries in general, but only to this small group 
that H.R. 9900 proposes to help in the way 
of loans and compensatory wage payments. 

It would appear from the provisions of H.R. 
9900 that the President would have sole au- 
thority to reduce existing rates up to 50 
percent without the necessity of a hearing 
before the Tariff Commission under the “es- 
cape clause” to prove injury. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 9900, certain 
articles that are now subject to duty could 
be removed from the dutiable list and placed 
on the free list. In fact, the proponents of 
the legislation produced a list of some 27 
articles that might well be placed on the free 
list. Here, I would like to pose a question, 
the answer to which might assist the com- 
mittee in redrafting this proposal. Should 
coal and coke, as suggested, be placed on the 
free list, I am quite anxious to find out if 
the present duty contained in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, which fixes an 
import duty of 50 cents a ton on American 
coal will be invalidated. 

In this connection, may I call to the at- 
tention of the committee that 7 years ago, 
the United States was exporting 15 million 
tons of soft coal to West Germany to fuel 
its modern industrial establishments. Four 
years ago, the West German Republic, with- 
out consulting the United States, and with- 
out consulting the General Agreement on 
Trades and Tariffs, to which both West 
Germany and the United States are parties, 
placed an import duty of $4.76 a ton on 
shipments of U.S. coal to West Germany. 
American imports of soft coal into West 
Germany immediately dropped to less than 
5 million tons because American producers 
of coal could not produce the coal, and pay 
the ocean freight and this $4.76 import duty, 
causing the loss of our exports of approxi- 
mately 10 million tons of coal. 

The West German Republic immediately 
imposed an import quota, limiting ship- 
ments of U.S. soft coal to 4,400,000 tons 
annually. This has since been increased to 
5 million tons, but the import duty has in- 
creased to $5 per ton. What I would like 
to know is if articles of coal and coke are 
placed on the free list, will that invalidate 
the present German quota of 5 million tons 
that may be admitted free of the $5 per 
ton import duty? 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 9900, now before your 
committee for consideration, contains no 
provision that I have been able to locate 
that would remove these roadblocks to a 
free flow of commerce between our Govern- 
ment and that of the governments of West 
Germany and Canada. 

Among one or two other suggestions I 
shall make later in my brief, I think the 
committee should write clarification lan- 
guage to correct this situation. I do this 
because the major objective of this proposed 
new legislation is to increase American ex- 
ports. This cannot be done unless other 
negotiating nations on articles on the free 
list remove every vestige of their impedi- 
ments to the free flow of articles in com- 
merce. 

The administration’s position, contained 
in the following comments from the Depart- 
ment of State, appears to be one of further 
negotiations with Canada and West Ger- 
many. These negotiations will lead no- 
where unless definite provisions are con- 
tained in whatever reciprocal agreement has 
been worked out with these two nations, 
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One is forced to the conclusion that no 
agreement has been reached, and that these 
restrictions will continue and will be a major 
roadblock to the objectives of the propo- 
nents of the new trade agreement which is 
predicated on vastly increasing our exports. 

The State Department informs me that in 
1961 U.S. exports of coal totaled: 


Percent of 


Type Quantity Value domestic 


tion 


“Our imports, in contrast, were insig- 
nificant, amounting to 164,259 tons of bitu- 
minous, 792 tons of anthracite, and 126,518 
tons of coke. And virtually all of these en- 
tered areas along the Canadian border which 
are not readily reached from coal centers 
in the United States. Our total trade in 
coal with Canada was substantially in our 
favor with exports exceeding imports by 
more than 900,000 tons of anthracite, and 
11 million tons of bituminous. 

“Eighty-four percent of our coal exports 
in 1961 went to five countries: Canada, 
Japan, Italy, West Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. Exports to Japan have shown a par- 
ticularly favorable development in recent 
years (exports of bituminous have more than 
doubled since 1958 and reached a record 
level of 6.6 million tons in 1961). Canada, 
West Germany, and the Netherlands main- 
tain restrictions of various kinds on the 
importation of coal, and European produc- 
ers, faced with the loss of their railroad 
market, have been demanding a national 
fuels policy to regulate competition. Pres- 
sures in Western Europe to limit coal im- 
ports are not likely to diminish. To hold 
and to expand this export market will re- 
quire persistent effort, backed by usable 
bargaining authority. 

“Among the measures already taken to 
assist exports are: 

“1, Removal of trade barriers: 

“Representations have been made on a 
continuing basis over the last 3 years at 
levels as high as the Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. As a result of these 
representations, the quota for imports of 
American coal into Germany was increased 
by 600,000 tons a year effective January 1, 
1961. Missions in Brussels and Luxembourg 
are following closely proposals for a unified 
energy policy in Western Europe and are 
under standing instructions to make known 
our strong opposition to the development 
of a restrictive policy inimical to our ex- 
port interests. 

“2. Federal procurement: 

“In 1961 the Department of Defense be- 
gan buying American coal for use by U.S. 
troops in Germany. 

“In the future, the U.S. Government will 
continue to seek the reduction of barriers 
to the export of U.S. coal. It will continue 
its efforts to eliminate quantitative limita- 
tions against U.S. exports as well as to press 
for the reduction of tariff barriers.” 

I am deeply grateful that the President 
has seen fit to approve a unanimous decision 
of the Tariff Commission, after a hearing to 
prove injury in the field of sheet, crown, 
and cylindrical glass articles. This decision 
will be quite beneficial to the unemployment 
situation in West Virginia where glass is 
our second most important product. It is 
also proof that the escape clause is workable 
where formal hearings to prove injury are 
proven to the satisfaction of our present bi- 
partisan U.S. Tariff Commission. 

There are other facets of the glass indus- 
try—and I refer to handmade and blown 
glass tableware articles—which received a 
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sharp reduction of import duties under the 
recent negotiations concluded at Geneva. 
My concern, Mr. Chairman, is predicated on 
the fact that I have seven plants producing 
this type of glassware located in my con- 
gressional district. The reduction in these 
import duties came about through authority 
granted to former President Eisenhower in 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1958 to make reductions of 5 percent a 
year for the years of 1958 to 1962. What 
assurance does this type of glass industry 
have that under the new authority granted 
to the President under the provisions of 
H.R. 9900 that they will not face a further 
50 percent reduction in these import duties 
which would leave them with little or no 
protection and could well destroy the oldest 
industry in the history of America. 

Another important factor in our West 
Virginia economy is the pottery industry. 
In fact, one of the installations in my State 
is the world’s largest pottery producer. I 
refer to the Homer Laughlin China Co. 
at Newell, W. Va. There are four addi- 
tional plants producing this article of glass- 
ware located in West Virginia. Careful study 
of the proposed new legislation, H.R. 9900, 
would indicate that this industry will not 
be further harmed by our tariff policies and 
that import duty rates will remain station- 
ary. In fact, it might be benefited through 
the negotiations at Geneva, which reduced 
the import duty on Kaolin clay, one of the 
basic ingredients in the manufacture of 
chinaware and vitreous china products. 

In recent days the President has overrid- 
den the unanimous decision of the Tariff 
Commission on hearings to prove injury in 
the ceramic tile industry. I have one plant 
in my congressional district producing this 
type of tile products where several hundred 
people are employed. Their present employ- 
ment is 60 percent of their normal capacity, 
which means that a sizable number of 
workers, in fact 40 percent of their normal 
employment, have been displaced. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is one more proof of why West 
Virginia’s economy is in sorry condition. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the problems concerned in 
our proposed new trade policy. May I ex- 
press the hope that the members of the com- 
mittee will give careful consideration to the 
points I have made. I am leaving with the 
members of your committee, in mimeo- 
graphed form, some of the proposed changes 
that would provide greater safeguards and 
still give the President the additional au- 
thority he needs in negotiating new and 
adjusting existing trade agreements. 


Report on a Study Mission Abroad on 
Export Credit Insurance Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1962 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times last Sunday carried an 
interesting and informative article on 
page 1 of the business section on the sub- 
ject of the new export credit insurance 
program just placed in operation last 
month as a joint venture of the Export- 
Import Bank and numerous American 
private insurance firms. More than 600 
applications have already been filed un- 
der it and 128 have been approved. This 
program was established under tempo- 
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rary authority granted for 1 year by a 
bill which we enacted into law last year 
on recommendation of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. More than 60 
insurance firms are participating. 

As a member of the subcommittee 
which originally considered the enabling 
legislation, and which will have juris- 
diction again in this session in recom- 
mending whether to continue, expand, or 
abandon the experimental program of 
credit risk guarantees, I had the great 
privilege of making a factfinding trip for 
the committee last October which took 
me around the world and into many of 
the countries which are operating either 
privately run or Government-run credit 
risk insurance programs for their ex- 
porters. 

This trip convinced me that American 
manufacturing firms can and should 
compete for more markets overseas; and, 
with a good credit risk insurance pro- 
gram available to them to underwrite 
credit defaults, there is no reason why 
they cannot increase exports sub- 
stantially. 

After my return to St. Louis last No- 
vember, I discussed this issue in ap- 
pearances before numerous groups of in- 
terested citizens—the League of Women 
Voters, a group of college alumnae, a 
women’s group action organization, and 
the Foreign Credit Chapter of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, among others. 

To the credit men, as a prelude to a 
panel discussion later in the evening with 
Officials of the Export-Import Bank par- 
ticipating, I presented some of the tech- 
nical aspects of the issue and said this: 


Frankly, I do not know whether it will be 
practical—whether it will work—to have pri- 
vate insurers underwriting some of the 
credit risks for American exporters and hay- 
ing the Government agency (Export-Import 
Bank) underwrite the political risks. That’s 
the way we have set it up. We will give 
it a try. It is worth trying. After all, we 
have long experience here in the United 
States in having private enterprise and Gov- 
ernment work cooperatively on programs 
which private enterprise alone could not 
handle—or which, for reasons of public pol- 
icy, should not become private monopolies. 
Capitalism is not a bad word in the United 
States compared to many other countries, 
particularly since our kind of capitalism is 
so much different from the kind of capital- 
ism which has existed in so many other 
countries. 

But on my recent trip, interviewing many 
officials of export insurance agencies—both 
Government operated and privately oper- 
ated—I was told over and over that credit 
insurance must be comprehensive in cov- 
erage, in order to be reasonable enough in 
price to be practical. If the private in- 
surers can pick and choose as to risks, and 
make the Government agency carry all the 
high risk coverage, I just don’t know what 
the outcome will be. We'll try it and see. 
Also, there may be reasons to worry over 
the banking institutions getting into the 
insurance business, because—again—experi- 
ence abroad has indicated that these two 
operations, that is, export credit and export 
risk insurance, are not necessarily comple- 
mentary functions in a single institution, 
and may, in some instances, be antagonistic. 

In any event, as we go into this more seri- 
ously, as we will probably have to in order 
to assure American firms a better share of 
foreign markets, then we may have to think 
in terms of encouraging comprehensive 
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credit insurance coverage on all exports of 
a particular firm on a long-term basis, not 
just on shipments going into countries con- 
sidered unstable politically, or economically, 
or both. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that the talk I 
gave to the League of Women Voters of 
St. Louis on my return from my around 
the world trip last November, being less 
technical, would be of wider general in- 
terest and constitutes, I believe, a worth- 
while form of report on the value of such 
factfinding assignments. I therefore 
submit it for inclusion in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


REPORT ON A Srupy MISSION ABROAD ON 
Export Crepir INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


* by Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, Mem- 
of CO to the St. Louis See of 

— Voters, Nov. 16, 1961, . Louis, 

Mo.) 

When Mrs. Pinkus’ invitation reached me 
in Athens to attend and speak at today's 
luncheon meeting, I sent word back imme- 
diately that I would be delighted to accept, 
and for several reasons, including some 
highly personal ones. 

First of all, I felt that the information I 
was obtaining in my interviews with gov- 
ernment officials in the countries I was visit- 
ing would be of immense interest to the 
members of the League of Women Voters, for 
no organization has been more devoted to 
the cause of effective international relation- 
ships than the league. 

And, on the more personal level, I have 
always been proud of my own longstanding 
membership in this organization, because I 
think the league, you women, have done 
more over the years than any other group of 
Americans to demonstrate the validity of 
women suffrage, now 41 years old. 

If every American woman took as strong 
and as effective an interest in politics, in the 
political process, as do a high proportion of 
the members of the League of Women Voters, 
I believe that most of today’s pressing in- 
ternal problems would long since have been 
solved. 

We will, of course, never achieve perfec- 
tion in our political affairs any more than 
we can achieve perfection in any human 
endeavors and relationships. But much as 
we appreciate our freedom as a people, and 
much as we pride ourselves on the achieve- 
ments of our way of life, I think we women 
in this room would be the last to say that 
what we now have is good enough. 

On the other hand, thanks to women like 
you and thanks to the causes in which you 
believe and for which you work so hard, the 
United States, with all of its faults as a 
practicing democracy, is a mighty wonder- 
ful place to come home to after an extended 
trip abroad. 

We have far too much poverty here in the 
United States, but the worst of our poverty 
is luxury compared to some of the common 
sights I saw in India, or in parts of Iran, or 
in the slums of Hong Kong. 

We have illiteracy even today in our coun- 
try, and too much ignorance of sanitation 
and hygiene and personal and family care, 
and of these things we are ashamed—but, 
as a people, we care, and are trying to solve 
those problems. In too many of the areas 
of the world, however, no one apparently 
cares. There is a kind of social anarchy 
which seems to stifle the individual con- 
science in the face of widespread abject 
misery. 

Rags and tatters, sickness and malnutri- 
tion, neglect and despair, ignorance and 
apathy, and overwhelming unrest needs 
crowd in upon your heart and make you 
want to cry over the seeming hopelessness 
of it all, And yet it is not hopeless. For 
one thing, we cannot permit hopelessness to 
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conquer—and in all of these areas there is 
ever-greater recognition by national leaders 
and local officials of the ways in which help 
can be obtained and can be put to use. 

As a Member of Congress who has, in 9 
years, voted for billions of American aid for 
peoples abroad, I have always known that 
American aid by itself cannot overcome the 
accumulated deficits of centuries in meet- 
ing the needs of undeveloped and under- 
developed nations. At the same time, it is 
evident, after a trip to some of these areas, 
that while often appearing to be futile, 
the aid is not money down a rathole. But 
we find we must run like everything just 
to keep even with where we are, to prevent 
deterioration in already desperate economic 
situations. The aid we provided for indus- 
trial expansion or for communications or for 
other great leaps from primitive to modern 
productive methods has been making a 
dent—a big dent—but the most effective 
aid we can give is in the education of the 
children. 

Habits of thinking which date back not 
only hundreds but even thousands of years 
must be changed in the course of a genera- 
tion or, at most, in the course of a lifetime, 
if we are to achieve any really significant 
improvement in the living conditions of 
millions of people in impoverished lands, 
Patience in the face of adversity, resigna- 
tion in the face of extreme suffering and 
hardship, and fortitude in the face of 
DERN disaster are spiritual virtues all of 

and applaud. But when these 
attitudes become a way of life—as they have 
for the masses in many areas over many 
centuries—there is little chance for inspiring 
them to take arms against their sea of 
troubles—mountainous seas of incredible 
troubles—and by opposing, end them. The 
problem for enlightened leaders of such 
countries is to train the children who will be 
tomorrow's adults to want to change con- 
ditions which, while clearly intolerable, are 
nevertheless tolerated. Of course, there is 
some political danger in this—political 
dynamite—for no one can really be sure what 
changes will then be sought—and in what 
manner. Fortunately for the principles in 
which we believe, our help is avidly being 
sought in this educational process. Let's 
make sure we take full advantage of this 
ideological advantage. 

The interest in America, the desire for 
more American teachers and for American 
teaching methods, and the admiration for 
our political processes were widespread and 
sincere, and reassuring, in most of the have- 
not areas I visited. So let us not be deterred 
from continuing our efforts in such areas, 
just because we cannot achieve miracles 
overnight. The Middle East, for instance, 
and parts of Asia, will require not over- 
night miracles but hard, long, consistent ef- 
forts over many years to show any real im- 
provement; in the meantime, however, we 
are only keeping even at most. 

My impressions on these points were side- 
lights of my trip, for I was not on a fact- 
finding tour of impoverished areas of the 
world for purposes of evaluating foreign aid. 
However, I think every Member of Congress 
should be required, as a part of the job, to go 
abroad periodically, to at least some of the 
underdeveloped areas for a personal look 
into conditions we are trying to help im- 
prove. Such trips are often ridiculed as 
taxpayer-financed pleasure junkets. Actu- 
ally, we can pay for such trips without dip- 
ping into the Federal Treasury for dollars 
by using counterpart funds—foreign cur- 
rencies which we own in the billions and 
which we cannot use for purely American 

purposes except in comparatively minute 
quantities. These are funds we have accu- 
mulated chiefly from the so-called sale of 
surplus foods, and are usable by this Na- 
tion, for only limited purposes, primarily 
for grant or loan bank to the same countries 
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which issued the blocked currencies. Mem- 
bers of Congress must account for every 
drachma or kroner or mark or yen or lira or 
other unit of counterpart currency which 
we draw and spend on these trips and of 
course only our n official travel 
expenses, hotels, meals, and transportation 
are covered. Any personal expenditures we 
make with counterpart funds, and there is, 
of course, a strong urge to buy all sorts of 
things, must be repaid by us into the Treas- 
ury in dollars, so actually, our official trips 
abroad bring into the Treasury at least some 
dollars which wouldn’t otherwise be there. 
But that’s hardly a reason to go. 

For certainly those are not fun trips. 
They are hard work. Spending a few days 
in a series of countries is hectic—almost 
frantic. Your digestion is in constant tur- 
moil. I virtually gave up eating. Travel 
connections have a habit of going awry; my 
luggage was torn to shreds. I had the feel- 
ing that each time I picked up my suitcase, 
that my lingerie and makeup were going to 
spill all over the airport terminal or hotel 
lobby. Restaurant meals everywhere were 
terribly expensive and hotel rooms were often 
outrageously overpriced. It just burns me 
up to pay the equivalent of $31.50, say, for an 
ordinary hotel room and the equivalent of 
$7 or $8 for an ordinary meal, as we had to 
do, for instance, in Vienna. S 
enough, most of the restaurants we patron- 
ized ap to be crowded with local peo- 
ple and not tourists, and I just wonder how 
they can manage such expenses unless there 
is a two-price system we weren't aware of. 

But I am far off my subject. As I started 
to say, I was not on a foreign aid factfinding 
tour, although I think every Member of Con- 
gress, regardless of the jibes we get about 
plush junketing in some of the newspapers, 
should be required during every 2-year term 
to visit at least several countries receiving 
foreign aid and study the problems our of- 
ficials face. Only then can we legislate in- 
telligently on the measures we must decide 
in the international field. 

But my trip was for another purpose. It 
was to assess some of the programs now 
operated by foreign countries for aiding their 
industries to compete for international trade. 
As we all know, foreign trade is the life- 
blood of nearly every one of our allied na- 
tions and, in fact, of virtually every nation. 
We in the United States have been tre- 
mendously fortunate ever since 1939 and the 
start of World War II in Europe in having 
huge markets anxious to buy our goods. For- 
eign sales representatives became order takers 
and not salesmen; furthermore, we came to 
assume that a perpetual huge balance of 
trade in our favor is some sort of American 
constitutional right. Now we are awakening 
to some new and sobering facts of interna- 
tional trade. And the realization comes at 
a time when our quarter-century-old 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is about to 
expire again, and when the longstanding 
bitter opposition to this act is preparing to 
renew the attack with increased ferocity. 

I think I should make one thing clear 
at this point, before this audience, on the 
reciprocal trade issue. I have always sup- 
ported the program, as I know the league 
has. However, we must all recognize that 
some areas of this country and some in- 
dustries in this country, and their employees, 
have suffered serious financial setbacks from 
vast increases in imports manufactured un- 
der substandard working conditions. So it 
is not enough for us to wave the banners of 
free trade and denounce as narrow and 
selfish those American interests which com- 
plain that they are adversely affected by 
imports. It makes a difference whose ox 
is gored, whose job is hurt, whose business 
is affected by imports. We must recognize, 
therefore, that when a tariff concession to 
another country causes economic hardship 
to an industry or locality in our country, 
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machinery has to be worked out to give 
American businesses and American work- 
ers adversely affected a fighting chance to 
survive and adjust, so that the burden of 
our enlightened foreign trade policy does 
not rest unfairly on just a few Americans, 
comparatively speaking. 

But that approach is far different from 
the attitude of some groups in this country 
which want to build a trade wall around 
us against any imports which compete in 
any way at all with American products. 
Sometimes it takes the stiff competition of 
imports to goad and push American firms 
into more efficient, more effective produc- 
tion methods. In this competition the con- 
sumer benefits, and all America benefits. 

Too, as our Cabinet members stressed 
during the recent historic trade conferences 
in Japan, the balance of trade is still far 
in our favor—by two-to-one in Japan, for 
instance. Certainly, we cannot expect to 
sell abroad if we do not buy from those 
who buy from us. 

At the same time, it is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that American business cannot 
expect to hold on to present foreign markets 
and expand into new ones unless we gear 
our efforts to the changed international situ- 
ation. A dozen years ago, Western Europe 
was in tatters; but now, thanks to the Mar- 
shall plan, and other forms of help we pro- 
vided, plus the incredibly hard work of the 
peoples of these countries, Western Europe 
is a booming economy. Whereas once we 
had to supply them with most of their basic 
industrial needs, today these countries are 
competing with us everywhere in the free 
world. To hear some of our businessmen 
complain about this situation, one would 
think it was a tragedy, a boomerang, for the 
United States. Actually, this situation rep- 
resents one of the greatest sources of allied 
strength in our efforts to assure the survival 
of freedom. And let’s never allow anyone 
to forget it. 

We pushed the so-called Inner Six na- 
tions into forming the Common Market and 
helped it to take hold; now, with Great 
Britain seeking admission to this phenom- 
enally successful experiment almost with hat 
in hand, and with the other countries of the 
previous Outer Seven also seeking either 
full or associate membership in the Common 
Market, we are facing a brand new foreign 
trade picture. Now what do we do? Do 
we approach the problem realistically, and 
work out trade relationships which will fur- 
ther unite the free world, or do we crawl 
into a shell of economic isolation and aban- 
don our 25-year-old liberalized trade poli- 
cies? I have no easy solution to meet this 
challenge. I don’t think there is one. But 
I do know this: that the coming session of 
Congress will be torn asunder with the in- 
tensity of the debate on all phases of this 
issue; for the time being, at least, it may 
be all we can do to secure an extension of 
the expiring Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act until more study can be given to prac- 
tical means for adjusting our foreign trade 
policy to the new realities. But even that 
will be a major legislative battle. 

It is good to have as much discussion and 
debate on this issue as possible, and as wide- 
spread public participation in that debate as 
possible, The high tariff people have been 
working diligently for years to rebuild the 
old walls, or to prevent further lowering of 
the present restrictions. On the other side 
are some who say remove all restrictions. 
Both groups have an advantage in this com- 
ing fight in that they know exactly what 
they are for and what they are against; the 
moderates, on the other hand, are squeezed 
from both sides and must come forward 
with solutions which are not only reasonable 
and effective but which in a democracy, are 
politically achievable. 

Some of you may think it is not really 
such a hard problem for us in the Congress. 
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I always enjoy hearing from league mem- 
bers who write to me in support of reciprocal 
trade; sometimes, however, while a league 
member is writing to me in favor of the 
act’s continuation and expansion, her hus- 
band is writing from the office or plant on 
his company stationery urging exactly the 
opposite; the decisions we must make are 
not easy ones. 

If more American firms entered foreign 
markets, it would be easier to work out 
reciprocal trade arrangements. Their value 
would be better understood. But, aside from 
the new complications in the foreign trade 
picture resulting from the Common Market 
developments, American business firms have 
many deep-seated problems in expanding 
foreign sales, I mentioned the fact that we 
are not yet foreign-sales conscious—most 
medium-sized and smaller firms in this coun- 
try have not been active in international 
trade for a variety of reasons, and the bigger 
firms which have been in the field have often 
demonstrated a disinterest in expanding 
their markets. Time after time I heard on 
my trip that inquiries from foreign busi- 
nessmen to American firms for price quota- 
tions have gone unanswered; that when an 
order is reluctantly accepted it is delayed in 
delivery; that when finally delivered the 
shipment is often improperly packaged for 
the climatic conditions experienced. 

Certainly we know how to crate and ship 
any piece of equipment anywhere in the 
world—our Armed Forces do it all the time 
and do it well, This information is available 
to American business. Yet I heard of a 
shipment of machinery which arrived in 
such rusted and corroded condition that it 
practically had to be rebuilt to be of any 
use. 

In Hong Kong, I heard a fantastic story, 
but unfortunately a true one, involving an 
inquiry written on a rather unattractive 
piece of stationery by a local businessman 
who wanted a price quotation from an Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Now I know, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, that when anyone writes 
to me it makes no difference at all what the 
condition of the letter or postcard or writing 
might be—that message is important to the 
person who sent it. And I try to answer it 
accordingly. But the American firm involved 
in this episode—I shall not name it because 
I am sure it is not alone in this mistake— 
ignored the inquiry because it wasn’t nicely 
typed on good stationery and came from 
someone the front office had never heard of. 
After a reasonable interval with no response 
from America, the foreign businessman tried 
a German firm. Someone there was willing 
to decipher the messy letter. The upshot 
was that a $19 million order which could 
have gone to a U.S. firm went to a German 
firm instead. He didn’t have to lose that 
order. 

We have experts in the trade needs of 
every country in our various American em- 
bassies abroad. They told me, in most of the 
countries I visited, that they see few Ameri- 
can businessmen seeking orders—and willing 
to do real selling to get them. Yet these 
countries are in the market for a vast variety 
of things we can make just as well as, or 
better than, other exporting countries and 
which we could sell competitively. Further- 
more, there is machinery, particularly 
through our Export-Import Bank, for the 
financing of a wide variety of American prod- 
ucts needed by friendly nations. 

It was in an effort to encourage more 
American firms to get into this field—and 
thus assure more American jobs—that I 
joined this year in a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to rec- 
ommend congressional passage of a new 
program of credit insurance on American ex- 
ports. The bill was signed by President 
Kennedy and is now law. Under it, private 
insurance and lending institutions, in coop- 
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eration with the Export-Import Bank, can 
provide insurance to American exporters to 
guarantee them against credit defaults on 
foreign sales; the Export-Import Bank, mean- 
while, will underwrite the political risks of 
expropriation, nationalization, currency 
blockage, and so on. At least 19 other na- 
tions have extensive programs of this na- 
ure—some governmental, some private, but 
all closely alined to national policy deter- 
minations. For use—except for the political 
risk guarantee—it is a new and experimental 
thing—put on the books on a trial basis 
just for 1 year. Next year, we shall take it 
up again. 

It was in preparation for next year’s hear- 
ings and deliberations on this issue that I 
was asked to look into the operations of some 
of the 19 other plans—in Austria, Western 
Germany, Greece, Turkey, Iran, India, Thai- 
land, Hong Kong, and Japan. I wish I had 
covered fewer countries and each at greater 
length. Three or four days is enough to get 
the basic information—to talk to the appro- 
priate officials, both theirs and ours, but it 
is not enough time to adjust one’s body clock 
and digestive system, when hopping from 
country to country. Nevertheless, it was 
fruitful in terms of information and tech- 
nical advice. But it was often rugged. 

There were several of us from the Banking 
and Currency Committee on the trip, includ- 
ing one other woman, Congresswoman 
MARTHA GRIFFITHS, of Michigan, who has one 
of the most incisive minds in the Congress 
and can quickly grasp and broadly develop 
through appropriate questions the basic 
facts in any technical legal or financial issue. 
Although I outrank her on the committee, I 
had to go some to hold up my end of it 
as the senior member of the group. In any 
event, the foreign trade officials in one after 
another of the countries we visited—al- 
though assuring us that women had full 
political rights in their countries—neverthe- 
less indicated to us they were surprised and 
impressed that not one but two women were 
members of an American congressional fact- 
finding mission on a technical issue, and 
that a woman was the senior ranking mem- 
ber of the mission. While this was flatter- 
ing to us individually, it brought home to us 
the fact that even today, almost everywhere, 
women in public life, even when they hold 
positions of importance, have to prove over 
and over again that their sex is not a bar to 
doing their jobs. 

Many impressions press in upon me in 
thinking back over the trip; it will take me 
some time to sort them all out and put them 
in proper perspective. Of all of the places I 
visited, Hong Kong made the deepest impres- 
sion. Of course, the Taj Mahal was breath- 
taking, and so was the 4-hour automobile 
trip through India’s back-country roads to 
get to it, that was breathtaking for other 
reasons—chokingly hot and dusty and 
bumpy through miles of wretched misery. 
West Germany, on the other hand, was busy, 
prosperous, active, earnest, worried over 
Berlin. Austria was expensive; Greece 
placid and beautiful and tremendously pro- 
American; Turkey has been going through 
an internal convulsion which recently saw 
the execution of its previous leadership. 
Iran was hot and arid and with widespread 
poverty ingrained through thousands of years 
and yet with tremendous natural resources. 
Incidentally, some of its areas produce some 
of the most beautiful fruits I have ever 
seen—I can’t give you any information on 
how they taste, however—I wasn't eating by 
that point in the trip. India, as you know, 
teems with humanity and much of it in the 
cities is homeless—it is no wonder that the 
life expectancy of an Indian at birth is 32 
years. Thailand was as picturesque as could 


be but one is held at arm’s length—the offi- 
cials we talked to were correct and courteous 
and most pleasant but the warmth we found 
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in, say Greece, was not present here. The 
Japanese also, were the soul of courtesy, and 
most informative for the p of our 
study mission, and also quite insistent about 
Japan’s need to increase exports to the 
United States with an implied warning be- 
hind it that Japan always has a readymade 
customer at its back door. 

Now isn’t it ridiculous of me to try to 
summarize in a sentence or in less than a 
sentence * * * in a phrase * * * the sit- 
uations in these countries which are so very 
important to us? I apologize for it. I 
shouldn't have attempted that. The only 
reason I did so was because I had mentioned 
that Hong Kong made the deepest impres- 
sion, and it didn't seem right to ignore all 
of the other countries I visited. 

Hong Kong made a deep impression pri- 
marily because it is the Berlin of the East, 
right on the border of Red China, within 
sight of the guns of the border patrols, and 
within sight of Red China’s farms which 
feed Hong Kong. It was a creepy feeling to 
know much of the food we were being served 
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The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Matthew 9: 36: When He saw the mul- 
titudes, He was moved with compassion 
on them. 

Most merciful and gracious God, we 
humbly acknowledge that we are living 
in days when multitudes are baffled and 
bewildered, feeling that something with- 
in the heart of humanity has gone ter- 
ribly and tragically wrong. 

Inspire the God fearing everywhere to 
declare plainly by character and conduct 
that their faith in Thee is active and 
alert although too great for their grop- 
ing minds to fully explain and express 
in formula and creed. 

Grant that we may possess a victorious 
faith which fulfills itself in faithfulness 
and is manifested in an unswerving loy- 
alty to that which is noble and true. 

Give us a greater concern and com- 
passion for all mankind and may we 
never forsake the weary and lonely who 
have fallen under some heavy burden 
which we might have lifted. 3 

Hear us in His name who looked upon 
the multitude with compassion. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On March 13, 1962: 

H. R. 10050. An act to provide for a further 
temporary increase in the public debt limit 
set forth in the Second Liberty Bond Act. 

On March 16, 1962: 

H.R. 7855. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to an amendment to a compact 
ratified by the States of Louisiana and Texas 
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undoubtedly came from across the border. 
It was not conducive to a good appetite, as- 
suming I would have had one anyway. 

I drove close enough to see some of Red 
China’s farms, being worked, I imagine, by 
people not getting enough to eat. Commu- 
nist China, as you have read, has been 
gripped with food shortages. Yet thousands 
of tons of Red China’s desperately scarce 
foodstuffs go to Hong Kong to earn foreign 
exchange. Then a lot of that same food 
goes back to Red China, in the form of gift 
packages sent to starving relatives in the 
interior from escapees safe in Hong Kong, 
refugees now going without enough food 
in order to be able to afford to send some to 
their relatives back home. This was a most 
heart-rending lesson in Communist econom- 
ics, human suffering just does not count at 
all. 

Hong Kong provides, I believe, the most 
spectacular nighttime view I have ever seen. 
The lighted harbor is just beautiful. The 
lights twinkling up the mountain from the 
storybook harbor form a fairyland of scenic 


and relating to the waters of the Sabine 
River, 
On March 20, 1962: 

H.R. 2990. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine the 
claim against the United States of Amis Con- 
struction Co. and San Ore Construction Co.; 

H.R. 3879. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey to the 
State of Wyoming for agricultural purposes 
certain real property in Sweetwater County, 
Wyo.; 

H.R. 7666. An act to amend section 17(a) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands pertaining to the salary of the gov- 
ernment comptroller; and 

H.R. 8723. An act to amend the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act with re- 
spect to the method of enforcement and to 
provide certain additional sanctions, and for 
other purposes. 

On March 22, 1962: 

H.R. 5143. An act to amend section 801 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint res- 
olution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishing of the former dwelling 
house of Alexander Hamilton as a national 
memorial. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday to file a report on the sec- 
1 — supplemental appropriation bill for 

962. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW reserved all points of order 
against the bill. 


HON. DAVID J. ARNOLD 
Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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delight. The darkness, of course, covers 
all of the ugliness, all of the poverty and 
misery, all of the teeming chaos. 

St. Louis may not be so spectacularly 
beautiful at night, at least, not yet. But 
oh, how beautiful it is, day or night, to these 
eyes. And how nice to come home to, af- 
ter an extended trip abroad, or an extended 
session of Congress in Washington. 

Thank you for inviting me to share some 
of my impressions with you. As you con- 
tinue to work hard on the issues of foreign 
trade and international relationships 
please be assured that what you stand for, 
what you work for, is terribly important. 
It is important to our country, yes; it is 
even more important to millions upon mil- 
lions of disadvantaged and hungry and illit- 
erate and disease-racked and miserable hu- 
man beings who could not dare to hope for 
a better life for their children, if not for 
themselves, were it not for the fact that 
there are so many decent people like you 
working to do something about it. Thank 
you. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, early this 
morning I received the sad news of the 
death of an outstanding Georgian and 
a warm personal friend of mine, the 
Honorable David J. Arnold, of Griffin, 
Ga 


Mr. Arnold was a prominent business- 
man, banker, a former chairman of the 
Fourth District Democratic Executive 
Committee, and a former member of 
both houses of the General Assembly of 
Georgia. 

Our State has lost an outstanding 
businessman, banker, political leader, 
and I have sustained the loss of a life- 
long, loyal, and devoted friend. 

Mr. Arnold was a man possessed of 
a dynamic personality as well as the 
very highest character and integrity. 

He was a public minded, progressive 
businessman, successful in banking and 
related businesses. 

He was president of the Commercial 
Bank & Trust Co. of Griffin, Ga., a strong 
and progressive financial institution. 

Mr. Arnold was born in Hampton, 
Henry County, Ga., June 26, 1897. He 
graduated from Hampton High School 
in 1913 and from the Riverside Military 
Academy in 1914. He graduated from 
the Georgia School of Technology with 
a B.S. degree in electrical engineering 
in 1918, and afterward attended the 
U.S. Military Academy. 

Mr. Arnold was a member of the Bap- 
tist Church and the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity . 

In 1929-31 he represented Henry 
County in the House of Representatives 
of Georgia. He was a member of the 
Georgia Constitutional Commission of 
1945 which revised and delivered the 
present constitution of Georgia. 

In 1933 he moved to Griffin, Ga., where 
he made his home until his death. 

In 1942 he was elected to the State 
senate from the 26th senatorial district 
which, at that time, comprised the coun- 
ties of Spalding, Butts and Fayette. In 
1944 he was elected to the house of rep- 
resentatives from Spalding County. He 
was a member of the State Democratic 
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executive committee, and was a member 
and a former chairman of the Fourth - 


District Democratic Executive Commit- 

tee. 

On February 24, 1922, in McDonough, 
Ga., he married Miss Ethel Miriam 
Sloane, who with their daughter, Miss 
Miriam Arnold—Mrs. William New- 
man—survive him. 

David J. Arnold was the son of Dr. 
Robert Johnson Arnold, a prominent 
physician of Henry County, Ga., who was 
himself a representative in the General 
Assembly of Georgia, from Henry 

County, in 1913-17, and Nellie Curry 
Arnold. 

His sister, Mrs. Frances Arnold Brown, 
is the widow of Hon. Paul Brown, 
late a Representative of the 10th District 
of Georgia. 

He is also survived by a brother, Rob- 
ert O. Arnold of Covington, Ga., a promi- 
nent textile manufacturer, businessman, 

former mayor of Athens, Ga., and pres- 
ently chairman of the board of regents 
of the university system of Georgia. 

David Arnold, throughout his life, was 
an able, courageous and strong individ- 
ual who, through his ability and his in- 
fiuence, played a major role in the life 
of his community and his State. His in- 
fluence was an influence for good and 
our community and our State are better 
places because of the impact of his acti- 
vity and of his life. 

He will be missed and mourned by his 
family, his friends, and the community 
of which he was a part. j 

Mrs. Flynt and our children join me in 
extending to Mrs. Arnold and daughter, 
Mrs. Newman, and Mr. Arnold’s brother 
and sister, our heartfelt sympathy in 
their bereavement. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Imake the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 49] 
Anderson, Ill. Dingell Shelley 
Andrews Fascell Sheppard 
Ashley Hoffman, Mich. Short 
Bates Norrell Smith, Miss 
Bennett, Mich. Ny Spence 
Blatnik O'Hara, Mich. Steed 
Blitch Powell Stubblefield 
Brooks Rains Teague, Tex. 
Celler Reuss Tollefson 
Clark Roberts, Ala Tupper 
Colmer Vinson 
Dawson Scott Walter 
Dent Selden Wilson, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 395 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
oo under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the minor- 
ity members of the Select Committee on 
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Small Business be permitted to file mi- 
nority views to accompany House Report 
No. 1471 and that such views be printed 
as part II of such report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1962 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10650) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a credit for investment 
in certain depreciable property, to elim- 
inate certain defects and inequities, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 10650, with 
Mr. RooseEveEtt in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] had 2 hours 
and 11 minutes remaining; the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason] had 2 
hours and 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. HÉBERT] and ask unanimous con- 
sent that he may proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, as will 
be recalled, on last Wednesday this Com- 
mittee considered a bill which authorized 
proceeding with the so-called RS-70 
which was recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services under the di- 
rection of its distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son]. He and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee received a vote of confidence in 
this House by a vote of 403 to 0 to pro- 
ceed with the RS—70. 

This action of the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
House was based on an interchange of 
letters from President Kennedy and 
Secretary of Defense McNamara assur- 
ing the committee a new study would 
be made of the proposed program of the 
RS-70. 

Subsequent to that action there ap- 
peared in the press of the Nation a state- 
ment from a so-called high spokesman 
of the Department of Defense who said, 
in effect, that the exchange of letters 
meant nothing; that nothing new was 
promised, and that the same program 
would continue in effect. This state- 
ment caused considerable confusion and 
misunderstanding. 

I think it important to bring to the 
attention of the House at this time, 
in view of that vote and in view of the 
conflicting statement, a statement re- 
leased at 10:30 this morning by Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Secretary of Defense. ‘This is a 
most important statement, and I ask your 
indulgence to pay very close attention 
to it. 
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I now read the complete text of the 
statement issued a few hours ago by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara: 


I am disturbed by reports that the study 
of the proposed RS-70 weapons system 
which I pledged in my letter of March 20 
to Chairman Vinson, is being handled in a 
routine fashion. 

The Air Force is carrying out the study 
at my request. It prepared the instructions 
for the study on March 20 and issued them 
on March 21. The study is being carried out 
by an Air Force military-civilian team under 
the direction of the Under Secretary, Dr. 
Joseph Charyk. Maj. Gen. David Burchinal, 
Director of Plans, has been assigned the re- 
sponsibility for studying the operational uses 
of the system. Gen. Bernard Schriever, com- 
mander of the Air Force Systems Command, 
will be responsible for preparing detailed 
analyses of alternative development plans, 
including plans for the integration of re- 
connaissance strike components into the air- 
craft, for flight test of the completed systems, 
and for possible flights of test aircraft be- 
yond the three presently authorized. Work- 
ing with General Schriever and General Bur- 
chinal on the state of technical development 
of the important components of the system, 
including the sideview radar, data processing 
and display systems, is the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force for Research and Devel- 
opment, Dr. Brockway Dr. Mc- 
Millan will be assisted by a team of experts 
from Wright Field. 

More than 10 different contractors are 
scheduled to assist the Air Force in the re- 
ous. of the program over the next several 
weeks. 


Members of the Committee, I submit 
this answers in full the position of the 
Department of Defense and of Mr. Mc- 
Namara, whom I congratulate on this 
statement, which fortifies the position of 
the House and that of Chairman Vinson 
and the Committee on Armed Services in 
the procedure which was adopted. 

There are many who have misinter- 
preted and distorted exactly what the 
situation was following the conference 
between President Kennedy, Secretary 
McNamara, and Mr. Vinson. It has 
been baldly misrepresented by some re- 
porters and commentators that Mr. 
Vinson and the Committee on Armed 
Services had capitulated because it, in its 
wisdom, had substituted the word “au- 
thorize for direct.“ The statement 
made by the so-called high spokesman 
in the Office of Defense gave strength to 
this inaccurate presentation. It was a 
gratuitous slap not only at Mr. Vinson 
and the Committee on Armed Services 
but at the entire House of Representa- 
tives which had voted 403-0 to support 
Mr. Vinson and his committee. 

Surely a rose by any other name is 
still a rose and smells just as sweet. 
Just as positive are the real and true 
facts surrounding the now famous stroll 
in the White House rose garden by Pres- 
ident Kennedy and Mr. Vinson. No 
matter how distorted and misrepre- 
sented the facts have been they are still 
the facts and Secretary McNamara, by 
his statement, has substantiated these 
facts as presented to this body last Wed- 
nesday. Facts are facts even distorted 
by misrepresentation. 

And if I may be permitted to para- 
phrase some remarks of Mr. Vinson to 
the Committee on Armed Services: The 
only smell is the sweet fragrance of the 
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rose garden and Secretary McNamara’s 
statement takes care of that.” 

Mr. Vinson has not capitulated, the 
Committee on Armed Services has not 
capitulated, the House of Representa- 
tives has not capitulated, and Secretary 
McNamara boldly and firmly stands be- 
hind his agreement to take a new look 
at the RS—70 program and, if found 
feasible, to proceed with its production 
as authorized. 

I hope this sets and keeps the record 
straight. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. Bodds ]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on yesterday consumed about 
half of the time allocated for general 
debate, and at about 4 o'clock this after- 
noon we will cast, in my opinion, two 
of the most important votes that we 
will be called upon to cast in the 87th 
Congress, if not in the postwar history 
of the United States of America. 

The vote will come, first, as I under- 
stand, on a motion to recommit to be 
offered by a distinguished member of the 
minority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and in the time allotted to me 
I will seek to analyze, as best I can, the 
proposals which have been brought to 
our attention that will be in the motion 
to recommit. 

We have been informed that that mo- 
tion will include two items: No. 1, a 
straight striking of the investment 
credit without any substitution therefor; 
and No. 2, a straight striking of the 
withholding provisions without any sub- 
stitution therefor. There may or there 
may not be other provisions in the mo- 
tion to recommit, but I am informed— 
and I may be presuming because the 
minority at any time may change its 
mind—that these will be the elements 
in the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, let us try to analyze 
what is involved here. There has been 
discussion in the business community as 
to whether or not we should substitute 
for the tax incentive, for the investment 
credit, what is called a fast writeoff, fast 
depreciation. Some segments of the 
business community have said that they 
would prefer that approach. 

There has been some discussion in the 
business community in which some busi- 
nessmen have expressed a preference for 
so-called fast writeoff, or fast deprecia- 
tion. As far as I know there has been 
no element in the business community 
which has taken the position that they 
need nothing. 

Mr. Chairman, here in the year of our 
Lord 1962, with a growing competitive 
free enterprise, modernized industrial 
plants in the Common Market countries 
of Europe and in Japan in the Far East, 
I know of no one in the business commu- 
nity who does not maintain that we need 
stimulation for new investment in the 
United States of America at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the motion to recom- 
mit does not substitute anything for the 
provisions which we in the committee 
have submitted for consideration to this 
House. The committee looked at great 
length to the suggestions about a fast 
writeoff. The committee came to the 
conclusion that under existing legisla- 
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tion, wherever a given industry could 
present a case in which they showed 
that, because of obsolescence related to 
automation or because of any number 
of other economic factors, a more rapid 
depreciation rate was justified, then un- 
der existing law the Treasury Depart- 
ment can prescribe regulations therefor 
right now without changing a sentence 
in the law as it stands. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. Do I understand that 
the investment credit which the gentle- 
man is now talking about is not a sub- 
stitute for the normal depreciation under 
our laws, but is in addition thereto? 

Mr. BOGGS. The answer is “Yes”; 
most assuredly yes. 

Mr. Chairman, to carry on the line of 
thought for just one moment, in the case 
of the great textile industry which has 
maintained, and I think with consider- 
able justification, that it has been sub- 
jected to intense import competition, 
that industry is now operating all over 
our country, both in New England and 
in the Southeast, with mew deprecia- 
tion schedules which are on the books 
which reflect a realistic life. But more 
is needed. 

But, I say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
recommital which we will have says that 
business does not need anything more. 
Now, frankly, I must say that I confess 
some surprise about this approach com- 
ing from this side of the aisle. 

Many of us on our side of the aisle 
have been confronted in political forums 
and the other areas of public expression 
with the charge that our party has been 
unfriendly to business, that we have not 
been sympathetic to the need for in- 
vestment, that we do not understand the 
requirements of capital, that we do not 
know how much it takes to invest to 
provide for just one employee, that we 
are not aware of this great trend of 
foreign competition, that seeing Ameri- 
can industry pricing itself out of the 
world market we are unwilling to do 
anything about it. 

One would think after hearing these 
expressions, all of which are subject to 
rather careful scrutiny, that maybe our 
side of the aisle would be opposing the 
investment tax credit and this side of 
the aisle would have proposed it. As a 
matter of fact, it really is incompre- 
hensible how the great Republican 
Party, which has declared repeatedly 
that it is the party of business and free 
enterprise, should be completely opposed 
to this proposal in the light of the mod- 
ern conditions. 

Let us look at some of the conditions 
confronting industry. Let us try to as- 
certain as best we can why industry 
needs some provision at this time. 

First, our population is growing at a 
phenomenal rate. We read about the 
so-called population explosion in Asia 
and Africa and Latin America and else- 
where in the world, but believe me, there 
is a population explosion in the United 
States. The population of my State of 
Louisiana is 4 million or thereabouts, 
maybe a little more or a little less. In 
the course of 12 months we add to the 
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United States of America a brandnew 
State the size of Louisiana in popula- 
tion, about 5 million in 12 months. This 
means that by graduation from high 
schools and colleges and training schools 
and other preparatory institutions it is 
incumbent upon our Congress to pro- 
vide assurance that the economy will 
provide well over a million new jobs per 
annum for new people entering the labor 
market. 

In addition to this, this challenge 
comes at a time when we see moving into 
the economy a force which very few of 
us understand, and that is a force called 
automation. All of you experience 
automation every day. I look around 
the Capitol here and I see we have auto- 
mated elevators. I guess it is a good 
thing in order to give employment to 
these youngsters that we still keep them 
on these elevators, but they do not need 
to be on them. There is an elevator 
right over here that you can get on after 
5 o’clock in the afternoon and there is 
no boy on it. All you do is press a but- 
ton and go where you want to go. We 
keep the boys on to let them go to school 
and get an education, and so on. But 
in the office buildings in New York City, 
Detroit, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Buffalo, there is nobody 
running elevators any more. That is 
just one example. 

Years ago in my State, in the growth 
of sugarcane we used literally thousands 
and thousands of man-hours, and we 
used labor in the rawest sense of the 
word. Today it is estimated that 1 man- 
hour of labor in the Louisiana sugar 
fields is the equivalent of 4,000 man- 
hours of labor in southeast Asia produc- 
ing the same thing. 

In every form of industry we see the 
need for automation. Elsewhere in the 
world, there has been a faster pace of 
automation than in the United States. 
In the six countries now comprising the 
European Common Market the indus- 
trial plant percentagewise is probably 50 
percent more modern than the American 
industrial plant. 

Now what does that mean? That 
means that a plant built, let us say in 
1958 producing a given manufactured 
article, is competing with a plant built 
in the United States in 1945 or 1950. It 
means that the plant built in Europe or 
the plant built in the Far East, let us say 
in Japan, is more modern and more 
automated, more productive, more com- 
petitive than the plant built in Detroit 
or Buffalo or Schenectady or New York. 

What else does it mean? Well, it may 
mean that this plant is built to compete 
effectively in the American market, but 
it more probably means that it competes 
more efficiently and more effectively in 
the marketplace of another country such 
as Brazil, Argentine, or Peru, or some 
other country in the world. 

Now what does that mean? Let us 
look at that for a moment. How does 
that affect it? You hear about the 
balance of payments. What is the bal- 
ance of payments? What does a deficit 
in the balance of payments mean? How 
does that affect you and me? How does 
it affect your constituents? What does 
it do to business in Charleston, S.C., may 
I ask my good friend and colleague from 
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that great State [Mr. Rivers]. Well, 
let us analyze it for a moment. When 
you have a deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments, you have an outflow of gold. 
Why do you have an outflow of gold? 
Because it is more profitable then for 
money to go elsewhere than it is for it 
to remain here in this country. What 
happens when that comes about? You 
see it happening all around you right 
now. The interest rate in the mutual 
thrift institutions today is about 4½ 
percent. The interest rates in the sav- 
ings banks are higher than they have 
been at any time since the 1920’s. In- 
terest rates generally are higher than 
they have been since that time. 

What does that mean? That means 
that a school bond issue in Charleston, 
S.C., may cost twice as much as it would 
cost if the interest rate had been lower. 
That means that rather than build a 
particular facility which is desperately 
needed, again because of the population 
explosion, the local taxpayers may not 
be able to afford it. What does that 
mean? It means that instead of having 
new jobs for new construction and in- 
stead of buying new materials and buy- 
ing materials and steel and automobiles 
for transport and instead of building 
houses for the workers to live in, these 
things do not happen. What does that 
mean? That means that you have a 
backup all the way down the line. 
What does that mean? Does it mean 
new employment? No, it means unem- 
ployment. What does that mean? 
That means more deficit financing. 
That means more problems of inflation. 
It means more problems as to the stable 
dollar. 

What else does it mean in the world 
picture? Does it mean that we recap- 
ture the markets that we must have to 
correct the balance of payments? No, 
it means we continue to lose those mar- 
kets. Now how do we bring about a 
balance in this balance-of-payments 
proposition? Let us look at the factors 
affecting the balance of payments which 
contribute to the imbalance. What are 
the minus factors that affect the out- 
flow of American dollars? They are mili- 
tary establishments all over the world. 
There are foreign aid programs. There 
is tourism, people traveling all over the 
world. There are investments all over 
the world. 

Now let us take the plus factors one 
at a time. What are the plusses of the 
balances of payments? 

First. The return from investments 
abroad, in other words, a comeback of 
the dividends. 

Second. Tourism, people traveling in 
the United States from elsewhere. 

Third. Most important of all, Ameri- 
can exports to other places in the world. 

Now what do you do about that? Can 
we at this stage of our history call our 
troops back to our shores? Can we 
abandon the posts and bases that we 
have? 

Can we abandon the Air Force base? 
Can we leave Germany with the Berlin 
crisis a continuing cancer for the whole 
free world? Dare we abandon our bases 
in the Far East with the Red Chinese 
Communists sitting there waiting to 
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gobble up all of southeast Asia? Dare 
we do it? If we did, we could save 3 or 
4 billions a year in the balance of pay- 
ments. We cannot do it, I do not be- 
lieve. So we cannot haye much saying 
there. 

We have effected quite a lot of savings 
in certain buying policies. We are now 
insisting that our troops buy more from 
American producers so that we do not 
have a drain on dollars there. There are 
several other things we could do which 
become almost totalitarian. We could 
stop people from traveling abroad; we 
could say this to your constituents who 
want to go to Europe or to Asia or some- 
where else: You cannot take more than 
$100 with you. Other countries have had 
to do this. We do not do it, and let us 
hope we will never have to do it. 

What are the plusses? The plusses 
are, No. 1, exports. Last year we had a 
surplus of exports over imports of about 
$5 billion. The whole impact of the tax 
incentive program is to give our indus- 
try a competitive position wherein it can 
recapture some of the export markets it 
has lost and couple that with the trade 
program where they will be able to move 
in and compete for this vast new grow- 
ing outlet in the Common Market of Eu- 
rope. Those are the issues involved. 

I say that it is an act of foolishness, 
I say it is dangerous, I say we are taking 
a chance today that we should not take 
in saying to American industry whether 
it be big, small, little, or in between, or 
however you may describe it—in saying 
we are not going to give you any help 
whatsoever in this world situation we 
now face. That is what the situation is. 
I could go on and show you graphs and 
diagrams, show you the massive effects 
of this credit. 

This credit is estimated at $1.2 bil- 
lion in tax revenue, but let me tell you 
what that means. That means that 
there must be many more dollars in- 
vested in order to get the credit. I know 
a lot of people who are now waiting to 
find out whether or not we pass this law 
as to whether they will go ahead and 
make these investments. Few people 
realize the extent of the effect that the 
help here provided will have. The stim- 
ulation will indeed be tremendous. Not 
only will we recapture the $1,200 million 
but there will be a net gain in the future 
that will greatly exceed that figure, be- 
cause for a company to gain a credit of 
7 percent on a given amount of money 
they would have to invest many millions 
of dollars. That is the whole principle 
involved in this tax incentive program. 

What happens if we do nothing? Let 
us examine that for just one moment. 
The rate of growth in our country last 
year despite all the so-called stimula- 
tion was something around 3 percent. 
The rate of growth in the six Common 
Market countries approached 6 percent. 
In our country last year—these are 
facts; I am not trying to gild them 
over—I know we continued to suffer from 
economic unemployment, but today in 
the six Common Market countries there 
not only is full employment, there is 
overemployment, In Belgium, for in- 
stance, rather than there being un- 
employment, people are now what they 
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call overemployed; they have more 
than one job. Some people have two 
jobs, some people have three. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a few years ago, prior to the 
Treaty of Rome and the beginning of 
the Common Market, there was vast 
unemployment in Italy. Today, thanks 
to the free movement of workers from 
Italy to Belgium, to West Germany, and 
France, there is practically no unem- 
ployment in Italy. Now, England, the 
United Kingdom, is reversing 500 years 
of foreign policy in deciding to come in 
as a full participating member of the 
Common Market. When England goes 
in there will be 225 million trained peo- 
ple, there will be a market as vast as the 
one we experienced in the original com- 
mon market, called the United States of 
America. 

In light of these conditions, in light of 
modernized industry in this new era, in 
light of the new political impetus operat- 
ing in united Europe, are we to sit back 
and say to our industry, to our business 
people, our railroads, our transport in- 
dustry, to our utilities, to our service in- 
dustries, that we are not going to give 
you one iota of help despite these new 
conditions that prevail in the world in 
which we live today? That is what the 
motion to recommit will do and I trust 
when that vote comes at 4:15 this after- 
noon each and every one of you will re- 
member that. The telegrams you have 
received, telegrams against the program, 
are telegrams hoping for a substitute. 
If this is voted down there will be no sub- 
stitute and we will be confronted with a 
real economic crisis in our country. 

There is one other matter I would like 
to deal with for a few moments. The 
other segment has to do with withhold- 
ing. I do not like withholding. When 
I get a check over here from the Ser- 
geant at Arms office it is withheld on. 
A fellow who works in a plant is with- 
held on. If anybody pays a nickel 
in wages, a part of it is withheld. We 
have worked out this proposition so that 
anyone who has no tax liability will have 
nothing withheld by the execution of a 
simple statement, pure and simple. In 
the case of elderly people it will amount 
to a very considerable sum of money, 
as you know, because of the special pro- 
visions and the exemptions provided to 
people who are old. In the case of young 
people 18 years of age and under there 
is an outright exemption. This means 
that the only people who can conceivably 
have any real complaint are those peo- 
ple who do not want to pay their taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, this does not impose a 
new tax, this does not make a liability 
that does not exist now under the law as 
it is, under the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 drafted under the direction of 
the late distinguished and lovable gen- 
tleman from New York, Dan Reed, and I 
sat there and worked with him on it, 
Under that code this tax is due. 

This provision is based on the fact that 
there is almost a billion dollars of 
taxes—$850 million, to be exact—hbeing 
evaded and avoided in this area, some- 
times through negligence, sometimes 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I think the remarks of 
the erudite, learned gentleman are to be 
commended. I would like to know, how 
do you answer the businessmen who are 
objecting to the fact that there is so 
much work going to be entailed in their 
operations by this change? 

Mr. BOGGS. It is due to the system 
we are living in today. The so-called 
redtape involved here is less complex 
than the redtape involved in withhold- 
ing on wages. The withholding system 
under the bill is efficient. 

If there was any other way of getting 
this revenue nobody would be here ad- 
vocating this. But here is the situation: 
We are doing this for justice to the 
honest taxpayer, for justice to the man 
who sits down and says, “Here is how 
much Iearned. I do not like this tax. I 
think it is too high. Here is what I can 
claim in exemptions and in deductions 
and here is my check for what I owe the 
Government of the United States.” 

In justice to that honest man, I do not 
see how we can vote for this proposal 
which says we ought to knock that out 
of the bill and we are not going to 
knock out the other provisions. 

Let us analyze the motion to recom- 
mit just a bit further. There are many 
things in this bill. There is one pro- 
posal which seeks to equalize the tax 
formula between the so-called stock in- 
surance companies and the so-called mu- 
tual insurance companies. There is an- 
other proposal which seeks to equalize 
the formula between the so-called mu- 
tual thrift organizations, such as build- 
ing and loan associations, and mutual 
banks and commercial banks. There is 
another provision in this bill which 
seeks to equalize the tax situation be- 
tween the corporate entity paying 52 
percent and the cooperative entity pay- 
ing a different percentage. There are 
other provisions in the bill which seek 
to make some delineation on what a 
man can spend under the word “enter- 
tainment” or “business expense.” There 
are other provisions dealing with in- 
comes abroad. But, this motion to re- 
commit deals with none of those. The 
people involved in all of these areas of 
taxation feel that in some respects, at 
least, they are being imposed upon. 

The committee, in its wisdom, in its 
judgment, after months and months and 
months of hearings and executive con- 
sideration, decided on these formulas 
which, in its collective judgment, it feels 
are fair, equitable, and justified. But, 
now, all of a sudden, we are to be con- 
fronted with a motion to recommit. It 
says nothing about the co-op who com- 
plains; it says nothing about the mu- 
tual who complains; it says nothing 
about the hotel that complains; it says 
nothing about the big investor who com- 
plains, but it is taking a swipe to cut the 
throat of American business and pro- 
tect those who are refusing to pay their 
just taxes by striking out withholding. 

CVvIlI——339 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I was trying to get 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Louisiana to suggest to him that those 
who have complaints about these other 
sections of the bill which ne referred to 
will have ample opportunity to express 
that dissatisfaction on the final passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, in 
opposing H.R. 10650, a 240-page tax bill, 
I do so on the grounds that the bill has 
been amended in a halfhearted manner 
several times since being reported out 
by the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. It is still in my opinion an un- 
satisfactory bill. The amendments re- 
ferred to were drafted hurriedly and 
rushed through the committee for the 
purpose of quieting criticism and in the 
hope of garnering sufficient votes to se- 
cure approval by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

H.R. 10650 as reported by the commit- 
tee left much to be desired. Even with 
the subsequent amendments, the bill is 
still bad legislation, and I intend to op- 
pose enactment of it in its present form. 

When voting on the rule which 
brought this bill to the floor of the House 
for 8 hours of debate, I voted in the 
negative because the rule is meaningless 
since no amendments are permitted ex- 
cept as part of the motion to recommit 
the bill. 

The fact that the bill has been 
amended several times by the commit- 
tee since it was reported out of com- 
mittee, reveals the glaring weakness of 
the legislation. In addition, the closed 
or gag rule denies many of us the oppor- 
tunity to amend the bill, and by so do- 
ing, to eliminate further complexities of 
our tax problem as well as a loss of rev- 
enue. The result is that the bill is be- 
ing described as a budget buster, since 
in its present form it will actually de- 
crease rather than increase tax revenue; 
thus, adding to our national debt which 
is now $300 billion and since January 
1961 has been increasing at the rate of 
$1 billion monthly. 

The section of H.R. 10650 which has 
attracted the most criticism from my 
congressional district is the proposal to 
withhold taxes on interest and dividends. 
Speaking frankly, in order to pay part of 
the tax bonanza to business, many mil- 
lions of our people who have a savings 
account, a share of stock, or an insurance 
policy, or who belong to a cooperative, 
will be subjected to withholding on the 
interest or dividends they receive. Ac- 
cording to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, when we count only payments 
of $10 or more, there will be more than 
350 million savings and shareholder ac- 
counts alone that will be subject to with- 
holding. 

If Mrs. Jones has a savings account of 
$100, instead of getting at 4 percent $4 
interest credited to her account, she will 
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get only $3.20. The bank will send 80 
cents to the Treasury. The bank will 
not, however, tell the Treasury whose 
account this 80 cents was taken from. 
To get the other 80 cents, she will have 
to go through the redtape, trouble, and 
expense of filing an exemption certificate 
every year or filing for a refund. She 
will have to do this even though she owes 
no taxes. 

This provision will produce massive 
overwithholding and will be an adminis- 
trative nightmare not only for these mil- 


lions but also for the banks, savings and 


loan associations, cooperatives, corpora- 
tions, insurance companies, and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

In my study of this particular provi- 
sion, many experts on tax laws insist that 
the bill in its present form is “full of 
bugs,” principally because the proposal 
on the withholding of interest is not all 
inclusive since no provision is made for 
interest withholding by private lenders— 
those other than banks and corporations 
who lend money. My source of infor- 
mation tells me that such exceptions 
would encourage loan sharks and fly-by- 
night operators in the credit field. 

Mr. Chairman, after reading most of 
the hearings and listening to the debate 
on the bill I am convinced there is still 
much confusion in the minds of many 
of us as to the actual intent of the legis- 
lation. Therefore this bill should be re- 
turned to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means for further hearings. We still 
have ample time left with several 
months ahead of us before adjournment 
and for that reason a further effort 
should be made to bring to the floor of 
the House a bill stripped of confusion 
and inequities, and one that will promote 
tax equality in the truest sense and yet 
produce badly needed revenue for our 
Government. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill we are now 
considering contains several gross in- 
consistencies with other administration 
programs and fails to take adequate and 
proper notice of the economic facts of 
life applicable to this Nation and its 
world position. The Revenue Act of 
1962 has been billed by administration 
spokesmen as the first step in a program 
of sweeping tax reform. Reforms usually 
are considered to be attempts to improve 
that which is being reformed. While 
the bill before us strikes off in the wrong 
direction from any number of stand- 
points, I intend to discuss here only a 
few of the more unwise and unjustified 
measures being advocated. 

Section 19 of this bill, which deals 
with withholding on dividends and in- 
terest at a flat 20-percent rate will, in 
operation, result in approximately $600 
million of increased revenues if Treasury 
Department estimates are correct. This 
would be fine except for a number of 
things. First, this increased revenue 
will to a significant extent stem from 
unjust enrichment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the expense of unsophisti- 
cated taxpayers who have no tax liabil- 
ity. The Internal Revenue Service will 
in effect slip its fingers into the pockets 
of millions of Americans, remove small 
sums to which it is not entitled and Lepe 
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that these taxpayers will not notice and 
ask a refund, and then attempt to justify 
this confiscatory action on the grounds 
that the millions of dollars gained in 
aggregate are partially balancing out 
other provisions of this bill. This con- 
cept of so-called tax reform is completely 
repugnant to any sense of equity or jus- 
tice in our manner of tax collection. It 
is precisely this type of concealment of 
hidden charges that President Kennedy 
complained of in his message on con- 
sumers the other day. Yet we have in 
this bill an administration proposal that 
the Federal Government should set the 
questionable example of following a hid- 
den-charge policy—a policy of taxation 
without tax liability; for who is to doubt 
that literally millions of small share- 
holders who have no tax liability will 
have tax withheld but no tax refund. 

I can find no protection for the con- 
sumer in this attitude. I submit that 
before our Government starts demand- 
ing better treatment of the consumer on 
the part of the so-called private sector 
we had better start showing some con- 
cern in the public sector for better 
treatment of our taxpayers. 

Second, this withholding proposal will 
tend to have a stifling effect on our econ- 
omy by blunting the incentive to invest 
on the part of millions of small investors 
who will be discouraged from investing 
by the administrative complexities of 
this section. This factor alone could 
offset any benefits estimated to accrue 
from this section of the bill. In addition 
this blunting of capital available to 
strengthen the upward thrust of the 
economy could well result at a time 
when a much faster growth rate is 
vitally necessary. 

Third, the proposal to withhold inter- 
est and dividends would work a hardship 
on the millions of small investors who 
depend upon this income as a vital sup- 
plement in providing for their daily 
needs. Only through filing papers and 
more papers saying they expected to pay 
absolutely no tax for the coming year 
could they hope to have the use of these 
funds on a timely basis throughout the 
year. 

Finally, this withholding portion of the 
bill will result in an administrative mon- 
strosity and add further complications 
to an already overly complex tax re- 
porting system. It is, as is pointed out 
in the committee report, conservatively 
estimated that half a billion accounts 
will be affected by this proposal. To be 
sure many of these will involve only 
nominal amounts, but it is precisely these 
accounts which the Treasury impliedly 
expects that citizens will forget. How- 

` ever, if they refuse to overlook this 
Treasury pickpocket attitude I men- 
tioned earlier, it is obvious that a great 
deal of time and expense will be ex- 
pended in correcting the massive over- 
withholding. In addition, the taxpayer 
affected is going to have a difficult time 
in determining what if any refund he is 
entitled to since the bill provides for no 
certificates similar to W-2 forms for the 
citizen to use to substantiate his claims. 
Further, a “break” is given to the big in- 
vestor which is inequitable, in that he, 
even though he should be taxed at a 
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higher rate, will only have taxes withheld 
at the 20 percent rate. 

While I certainly feel that income 
properly subject to taxation should be 
reported, the withholding proposal ad- 
vocated in this bill will be, if adopted, 
questionable in revenue effects, inequi- 
table in operation, and result in com- 
pounded confusion and an administra- 
tive nightmare. There are better ways 
of correcting any underreporting in this 
area without deliberately imposing a sys- 
tem that will inevitably result in over- 
withholding. 

Now—the investment credit provisions 
as contained in section 2 of the bill will 
fall far short of the boost for our econ- 
omy that its supporters claim for it, and 
at the same time will contribute sub- 
stantially to another monstrous Federal 
deficit for fiscal 1963. The combination 
of adverse effects of this bill could liter- 
ally cause irreparable harm. 

This provision of the bill has been 
soundly opposed by nearly every major 
segment of our economy. The reasons 
for this opposition are plain. To begin 
with, this proposal will not result in any 
great boost for our economy, nor will it 
result in any substantial modernization 
of our Nation’s manufacturing equip- 
ment. What it will do is provide a 
“windfall” for a relatively small portion 
of our economy and provide no incentive 
to further invest whatsoever for vast 
segments of it. The provision will 
greatly reward those companies which 
have done little or nothing over recent 
years to keep up to date in moderniza- 
tion, and will in effect penalize the most 
forward-looking firms. In addition, the 
provision completely ignores the serv- 
ice and distributing segments of the 
economy. 

A far wiser, more equitable, and vastly 
more beneficial course of action, both 
from the standpoint of immediate effect 
and long term results would be to under- 
take a significant overhaul of the de- 
preciation rates and schedules and pro- 
vide inventory tax deferrals as outlined 
in the minority views of the committee 
report and embodied in the bill, H.R. 
10608, introduced by our esteemed col- 
league, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BYRNES]. 

Of course, one standout factor in the 
administration’s proposal on investment 
credit is the adverse effect it would have 
on the budget balance for fiscal 1963 and 
subsequent years. The effect far out- 
weighs the minute plus factor the pro- 
visions could add to our Nation’s econ- 
omy. Before we recklessly cut our 
Nation’s tax revenues in the face of enor- 
mous increases in Federal spending, we 
should take all measures necessary to 
determine that the proposal will have a 
beneficial effect on our economy of con- 
siderable proportions. This would not be 
the result of the present investment 
credit provision in the bill before us. 
This provision was adopted by a majority 
of the committee despite overwhelming 
testimony against the proposal and clear 
cut indications of the far more desirable 
effects of basic depreciation reform both 
as to schedules and rates. This testi- 
mony came from tax experts and econ- 
omists from nearly every segment of 
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our economy as outlined in the minority 
views. The end result of the majority 
decision of the committee is to force a 
watered-down, unwsented administra- 
tion proposal down the throats of busi- 
ness, 

I highly recommend to the House that 
we approve the motion to recommit the 
bill directing the Committee on Ways and 
Means to eliminate section 19 which pro- 
vides for the withholding of interest and 
dividends, and section 2 the investment 
credit provision. By this action the 
House would be easing the tax burden of 
the taxpayers and producing a savings 
of $940 million in the fiscal year just 
ahead, which begins July 1, 1962. We 
would then have a truly revenue pro- 
ducing bill and not a revenue loss of 
just short of $400 million dollars in 
fiscal 1963. 

Two sections of the bill dealing with 
the taxation of oversea income, sections 
11 and 13, the so-called gross-up and 
U.S.-controlled foreign corporation tax- 
ation proposals are unjustified in con- 
cept and dangerous in contemplated op- 
eration. These provisions will further 
handicap the ability of U.S. businessmen 
to compete in world markets. The net 
result of these provisions will be to injure 
U.S. business at home, increase vastly 
the cost of doing business overseas, vio- 
late innumerable reciprocal tax treaties, 
and vitiate any attempt by this admin- 
istration to make this Nation more com- 
petitive in world markets. It would 
wrap our corporations which have for- 
eign subsidiaries in a choking cloak of 
redtape and burden them with addi- 
tional taxes that their foreign competi- 
tors do not face. It is, as the minority 
report points out, “isolationism at its 
very worst.” It would rob many of our 
companies of the benefits of patents and 
processes now used to this country’s ad- 
vantage. It would expose the economies 
of our free world allies to Communist 
economic exploitation to our direct detri- 
ment. It would be inequitable in that it 
would impose double taxation on foreign 
income but would provide for no similar 


Government share in bearing of losses 


in foreign ventures. It would break 
faith with hundreds of U.S. businesses 
which this Government has encouraged 
and induced to expand overseas in an 
effort to speed developments of those 
nations. It would greatly impede de- 
velopment of the emerging nations in 
that U.S. firms could no longer invest 
with confidence because they would have 
no assurances that they would not be 
discriminated against by Presidential 
decree that that nation was no longer 
on the qualified list of underdeveloped 
countries. Thus, this provision runs 
exactly contrary to every foreign policy 
statement of this administration and 
previous administrations, and throws a 
shadow of grave doubt on the sincerity 
of Kennedy administration statements 
about wanting to make this Nation com- 
petitive in the world of today and to- 
morrow. 

We are hearing much talk in this 
session of the Congress about the need 
to improve America’s economic strength 
both at home and abroad. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is presently 
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conducting hearings.on the President's 
tariff proposals. One thing is becoming 
increasingly clear. Tariff revision alone 
will not make this Nation competitive in 
world markets. All it alone will do is 
open this Nation to a flood of imports, 
while we hope to obtain similar lowering 
of tariff walls abroad. A vital ingredient 
in any effort to improve our position is 
missing, and it is the true Key to ex- 
panded trade and economic growth. 
This key is basic tax reform. The need 
is patently and plainly evident that we 
must clarify and simplify our tax system, 
not add further confusion. We must 
provide sound, logical tax programs that 
will enable our firms, be they of manu- 
facturing, service or distributive nature, 
to modernize and expand to the maxi- 
mum degree possible. We must remove 
a significant portion of the overwhelm- 
ing tax burdens our businesses bear, so 
that we do not send them into the world 
trade battle with their hands tied behind 
their backs. If we are to accept the 
challenges and promises for the future 
offered by an expanding European Com- 
mon Market, by an increasingly com- 
petitive Japan, by rapidly industrializing 
and modernizing nations all over the 
globe; if we are to realize fully the vast 
potential inherent in this Nation, then 
we must do one thing. We must, be- 
ginning right now, stop harassing, hin- 
dering and handicapping our American 
free enterprise system and start giving 
it the freedom and encouragement it 
needs. 

Mr. KUNKEL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KUNKEL. What I would like to 
know is how they arrived at their esti- 
mate of how much money they have lost 
by the failure of these people to pay 
taxes. How can they get any kind of an 
accurate slant on that? 

Mr. KNOX. The question was asked 
by the committee at the time represent- 
atives of the Treasury Department ap- 
peared before the committee. Through 
their actuaries they claimed that there 
was approximately $600 million that was 
lost revenue. How they determined it, 
we would have to find out from the actu- 
aries, or perhaps some other member of 
the committee may have access to that 
information. I do not. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KUNKEL. If they know that that 
revenue has been lost, why do they not 
collect it? 

Mr. KNOX. Of course, they have the 
tools to collect it. If this was actually 
a loss, they should have made an effort 
to collect it. 

Mr. KUNKEL. If they can make an 
accurate estimate, then why can they 
not make the collection? 

Mr. KNOX. They certainly have all 
the tools to go ahead. They have, in 
the Internal Revenue Service, all of the 
investigators and auditors, and so forth; 
and, of course, if they are not astute 
enough to go out into the field and do 
the job, then it is not the responsibility 
of Congress to do the job for them, a 
job which rightfully belongs in the ad- 
ministration. 
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the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Does the gentleman 
have any estimates of the windfall, the 
bonanza that would be given to com- 
panies such as the telephone company 
and International Business Machines? 

Mr. KNOX. I am reluctant to name 
any specific companies, but it is true 
that it runs into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield further. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I ask this question 
as I happen to be a stockholder in both 
companies. I think it is dead wrong for 
either one of them to get any money 
out of this bill, because of the fact that 
they have proven in the past their ability 
to finance every blessed program they 
want. This is force feeding to companies 
that do not need it. It gives them a tre- 
mendous tax windfall. 

Mr. KNOX. I agree with the gentle- 
man. Of course, some companies, such 
as those the gentleman has mentioned, 
have made it publicly known that they 
were not interested in the so-called 7 
percent credit. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 


-must at the beginning make honest con- 


fession: I am certainly no tax expert, as 
are the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. One state- 
ment however can be made with equal 
truth. After I sat here yesterday for 
4 hours listening to the pros and cons 
expressed on this legislation, it was evi- 
dent to me that my worst fears were 
justified as a taxpayer of this country, 
which is, of course, what I am. And 
there are millions like me who have long 
merited relief from, rather than addition 
to the tax burdens, which profligate 
congressional spending has placed on 
this country. 

As I watched the deliberations of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
which I honor and respect, over a period 
of many months, I became convinced, 
from the testimony of those in my dis- 
trict who thought that they might be 
adversely and unjustly affected, and of 
all in my district who feared that the 
eventual bill might not even meet its 
announced goal, that this Congress must 
examine the legislation closely and 
discriminately. The discussions here 
yesterday and again today, equally con- 
vince me that the committee has 
brought out on the floor a bill that is 
inequitable and discriminatory and in 
itself bound not to serve the purpose of 
a revenge bill. The purpose of a revenue 
bill is either to increase revenue or to so 


-stimulate the economy as to make avail- 


able more tax money as well as more 
income for the people. This bill will do 
neither. I regret that in the brief time 
allotted to me, I cannot in detail expose 
the full weaknesses and dangers inher- 
ent in its passage. I would say to the 
gentlemen, whose work on the committee 
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I also greatly admire, that unless this 
bill is improved through the motion to 
recommit, I shall certainly vote against 
In fact, considering the other 
features of the bill which we have been 
denied the right to change by amend- 
ment or to make good substitution for, 
I am inclined at this moment to assure 
the gentleman that I will vote against 
the bill anyway. 

Mr. KNOX. I concur in the views 
expressed by the gentlewoman. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, at the 
very outset, I want to say that I am op- 
posed to this tax-reform bill and will 
vote against it. 

Under this bill, a tax break is proposed, 
not for the hard-pressed American tax- 
payers who sorely need tax relief, but 
for businesses which invest in machinery 
and equipment for expansion purposes. 
Of course, this tax credit to business will 
mean a tax loss to our Treasury amount- 
ing to over $1 billion. So to recoup this 
loss it is proposed in this bill that we in- 
crease tax collections, and this, in sub- 
stance, amounts to a tax bill. 

There are two proposals in this tax bill 
which are very objectionable. The first 
one is the proposal to impose a heavier 
tax on mutual savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations. This would 
certainly have a serious and disturbing 
effect on the whole home-building in- 
dustry in this country. 

This tax, if it goes through, will cut 
deeply into the net profits of these asso- 
ciations by lowering the net earnings and 
thereby threatening the rate of return 
they pay their depositors who alone 
share in these earnings. 

We all know that the mutual thrift 
institutions are the primary source of 
mortgage funds that finance the build- 
ing and buying of homes. This pro- 
posed tax will reduce the savings and 
thereby constitute a threat to the avail- 
ability of mortgage funds for home con- 
struction in the United States. It will 
force interest rates on mortgages to a 
higher level which will discourage the de- 
mand for housing loans. A seriously 
retarding effect on the national economy 
will be the logical consequence. 

The other equally objectionable part 
of this legislation is the proposal to with- 
hold Federal income tax on interest and 
dividends. For many years, tax admin- 
istrators, legislators, and other econo- 
mists have echoed the warning that the 
tax structure should be simplified. Yet, 
we have before us a proposal which leads 
us away from simplicity. Millions of 
additional operations would have to be 
performed both by taxpayers and the 
Government in order to carry out this 
proposal. 

This administration would lead us to 
believe that the withholding system will 
be a simple procedure with little addi- 
tional compliance and administrative 
cost. However, if we look into the 
actual mechanics of operation that will 


-be required, we can readily see that it 


will be far from simple. Take the case 
of the banking financial institutions, for 
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example, who have millions of deposi- 
tors. These institutions will be required 
to make millions of withholding entries 
on these records. Even exempting in- 
dividuals under 18 and over 65 years of 
age, will not lessen the job to any great 
degree. On the contrary, it may cause 
additional confusion and work, because 
the institutions will be confronted with 
handling numerous exemption certifi- 
cates. 

Furthermore, although not compelling 
under the proposal, good business prac- 
tice will require the institutions to spend 
time-consuming efforts in informing the 
interest recipients about the operation 
of the provision. Notification to the de- 
positors as to how much has been with- 
held from their interest payments will 
be necessary. In some cases the banks 
and other associations will even have to 
help depositors fill out their income tax 
returns to reflect the withholding 
properly. : 

This problem will be accentuated, be- 
cause individuals will be discouraged 
from depositing their funds in banks and 
savings institutions. They will be reluc- 
tant to become involved in the withhold- 
ing procedures. They will be more in- 
clined to shift their savings to tax-ex- 
empt and tax-deferred investments, or 
to spend most of their small surpluses 
which they might otherwise save. Thus, 
thrift would be relegated to a low 
priority. 

The impact on life insurance compa- 
nies will be one of additional cost of op- 
erations. This not only will be adverse 
to the industry but also to the economy 
in general. Even on simple accounts the 
insurance companies will face costly 
bookkeeping expenses of recording the 
amounts withheld from accounts. Other 
transactions will create more serious and 
costly problems. Certain contractual 
arrangements such as policyholder divi- 
dend accumulations, interest added to 
certain death benefit payments, and in- 
terest paid under death benefit settle- 
ment options will require more exten- 
sive bookkeeping operations. 

We must remember also that life in- 
surance companies depend largely on 
earnings from investments to meet their 


contractual policy commitments. The- 


life insurance industry has estimated 
that withholding 20 percent of its invest- 
ment income from dividends and interest 
will deprive it, for varying periods of 
time, the use of about half a billion dol- 
lars over a period of 12 months. This 
in turn will deprive the economy of these 
much needed funds. 

There are an estimated 15 million 
stockholders, most of them wage earn- 
ers, in the United States. Accounting 
entries must be made by the distributing 
corporation to show the extent of the 
withholding of tax on their dividends. 
It takes little imagination to realize the 
cost of this kind of a system to a large 
company such as the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which has nearly 
2 million shareholders, or to the United 
States Steel Corp., which has about a 
third of a million shareholders. Fur- 
thermore, even though most small cor- 
porations will have many less stock- 
holders than the giant corporations, the 
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additional cost to them may be relatively 
more burdensome, and deprive them 
of a relatively greater portion of needed 
capital. 

Serious skepticism has been raised by 
well-informed groups about the validity 
of the estimated revenue loss that pres- 
ently results from unreported interest 
and dividends. Thus it would be fool- 
hardy to embark now upon such an un- 
desirable program of withholding. At 
least the decision whether or not to im- 
pose such a system should be held in 
abeyance until the public is given greater 
assurance of the reliability of the esti- 
mates. This is important for at least 
two reasons. First of all, unless it is 
clearly demonstrated that this evasion 
does in fact exist to the extent alleged, 
the business community should not be 
subjected to administrative burdens 
which will certainly be difficult to re- 
scind. Secondly, we have spent little 
time in allowing our educational pro- 
gram in this area to work. The educa- 
tional program to which I refer is the 
practice of interest and dividend payers 
notifying the recipients of their legal 
tax liability on these forms of income. 
Moreover, we are now establishing a 
nationwide automatic data processing 
system which should ferret out tax 
evasion methods. This is a taxpayer 
number and electronic computer system 
to make sure that dividends and inter- 
est are reported. , 

I dread the thought that we might em- 
bark on a program of tax withholding 
on interest and dividends before we have 
had a satisfactory test period for the 
educational and automatic data process- 
ing programs. Such a withholding sys- 
tem would result in unnecessary busi- 
ness expense, additional governmental 
administrative costs, individual taxpayer 
hardships, and retarding effects on the 
economy. A proposed program that 
would have these undesirable results is 
one that must be unequivocally defeated. 

The ill effects and the hardships this 
bill will cause are too great to justify its 
passage or even to warrant further con- 
sideration. I urge the Members of this 
House to vote against this bill. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. UTT]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. On pages 
166 and 192 of the bill before us pro- 
viding for a tax on farmer cooperatives 
and providing for the withholding of 
patronage dividends, REA cooperatives 
are obviously excluded and exempted. I 
call this rank and inexcusable discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to open my remarks by quoting a state- 
ment made by the present chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee when he 
was debating the tax revision bill of 1954: 

Mr. Chairman, I find myself today in a 
position that I do not relish because of the 
great affection I have for the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means and all 
the members of the committee, many of 
whom are in disagreement with the position 
I shall take on this bill. 
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May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman from Arkansas expressed the 
sentiments which I have today. 

Further quoting the gentleman from 
Arkansas, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 100, part 3, page 3525, he stated: 


This bill is taxing for another year at the 
present 52-percent rate all the corporations 
in the United States that earn money, but 
as a handback with the other hand in the 
same taxable year, $619 million goes to cor- 
porations that can qualify for these enlarged 
benefits that are extended under the bill in 
the form of additional depreciation and in 
the form of loss carrybacks and so on, and 
even depletion is affected here in some in- 
stances for some corporations. But the great 
majority of the corporations in the United 
States, Mr. Chairman, have received no tax 
relief since this administration came into 
Office last year. 


The majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee has presented a tax bill which 
does exactly what the gentleman from 
Arkansas so abhorred in 1954. 

Mr, Chairman, I wish at this time to 
call your attention to some of the state- 
ments made by the Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means 
Committee during the debate on the tax 
revision bill of 1954 with specific 
reference to investment incentives. Mr. 
Forand made the following statement 
on the floor of this House: 


The Republican program, as enunciated 
by the President, and as set forth in this 
bill, provides for a return to the theory of 
Alexander Hamilton and later Andrew 
Mellon—a theory that places property rights 
ahead of human rights; a policy of trickle 
down—that is, the idea that if you take 
care of those at the top of the economic 
ladder, the benefits eventually will trickle 
down to those at the bottom. That theory 
was used in the 1920’s and resulted in the 
never-to-be-forgotten depression of the 
early 1930's. 

Emphasis is being placed on the need for 
incentives to business to increase produc- 
tive capacity. That would be wise in normal 
times. But we know that today we have 
more production than we can consume. 
What we need right now is consumer dollars, 
so that goods will start moving, and thus 
create a demand for more production. 
Raising exemptions will mean more con- 
sumer dollars. Evidence of the need of 
this is all around us. 


The following is a statement made by 
Congressman Eberharter on March 17, 
1954: 


Of course, Mr. Chairman, we have suc- 
ceeded in doing this; we succeeded in 
alerting the people of the country to the 
fact that this is a tax bill slanted in one 
direction. When you look at the figures 
and search through them, instead of all 
this smokescreen and talk about incentive, 
when you get down to the cold facts and 
figures, you cannot help but conclude that 
90 percent, at least, of the benefits of 
this reduction will go to those who are best 
able to pay taxes. 


I am now going to quote some state- 
ments made back in 1948—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 1, 
pages 915 and 916—by the late Speaker, 
the Honorable Sam Rayburn: 

I know this, and I repeat it, that if 
something disturbs our economy and we do 
not have this great national income to pay 
taxes upon, this tremendous debt of $250 
billion is going to press down on your dollar 
and mine and is going to squeeze the value 
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out of that dollar and it will be worth less 
than it is now. 

Those who would recklessly cut taxes at 
the risk of deficit spending may, indeed, be 
endangering their country to enemies, both 
foreign and domestic, against whom they 
have sworn to protect and defend. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Representative PHILBIN, stated also dur- 
ing the debate in 1954: 


Tax bills, like other bills, should be deter- 
mined on principles; not upon sheer expedi- 
ency. Call it the trickle-down theory, or 
whatever you will, any measure based on 
promoting the prosperity of the privileged 
group and the vested classes in order thus to 
permit better conditions and standards for 
wage earners, small businessmen, farmers, 
and workers, and the rank and file must be 
considered, I think, basically unsound, not 
only as it relates to the principles of social 
justice, but also as an effective revenue- 
producing mechanism. I must reject such a 
shortsighted, outdated policy as well as its 
underlying philosophy. 


Mr. Chairman, I now wish to quote a 
statement by the present Speaker of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, which he made and is recorded in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 100, 
part 3, page 3550: 

There is a clear, sharply cut issue here; 
whether or not the Members of the House 
are going to vote for the trickling-down pol- 
icy, whether or not there are enough inde- 
pendent Republicans who will vote against 
that policy. It is a question of the trickling- 
down policy on the one side and the policy 
of the Democratic Party of helping the peo- 
ple generally, on the other side; of starting 
at the base rather than starting at the upper 
levels. That is a clear-cut issue which can- 
not be denied. When we vote in a compara- 
tively short time, that is going to be the 
issue, From my experiences with the trick- 
ling-down policies of the Republican Party, 
in past years, I should say that very little has 
trickled down to the people. 

I know that pressure has been brought 
upon my Republican colleagues. I am not 
going to comment harshly upon that. But if 
there were a Democratic President and the 
same kind of pressure were being exerted 
upon the Democrats, the Republicans would 
be hollering to the high skies. 

While there are provisions of the pending 
tax bill that I favor and support, if the mo- 
tion to recommit is defeated, because of the 
inequitableness of the bill from an overall 
angle, I cannot in conscience vote for its 


passage. 

I hope that the sound policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the people's interests will be 
supported by a majority of the Members of 
the House today. 


Mr. Chairman, the main reason that 
I have referred to the debate in 1954 
with specific reference to the trickle- 
down theory of aid to business is be- 
cause every campaign I had following 
1954, I was dubbed as “Trickle-Down 
Urr,” who only wanted to help the eco- 
nomic royalists. We have before us 
today a bill which not only helps the 
economic royalists by the benefits to 
them but clobbers the little taxpayer 
throughout all America, not only by add- 
ing to the tax liabilities but loading him 
down with paperwork to defend himself 
against massive overwithholding. All 
of the remarks which I have just quoted 
support the Republiean position on the 
current tax bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall direct my 
remarks to section 13 of the pending bill, 
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which deals with the tax treatment of 
foreign based subsidiaries. We had a 
liberal discussion opposing tax loopholes 
in so-called tax havens, and then with- 
out any hearings we proceeded to ex- 
pand the tax treatment of these sub- 
sidiaries without any public hearings and 
without any information from the ad- 
ministration, as to the collateral eco- 
nomic impact upon these foreign based 
subsidiaries. 

Section 13 might well be entitled “The 
Fast Buck Section for the Temporary 
Benefit of the Treasury.” I say this be- 
cause we are proposing to kill the goose 
which lays the golden eggs, and our for- 
eign based subsidiaries will not be able 
to meet the competition of other foreign 
corporations operated in the same field. 
Our foreign based subidiaries were given 
this tax treatment to permit them to 
compete in the foreign field. 

One of the arguments which has been 
repeatedly advanced in support of the 
imposition of a new U.S. tax against the 
operating income of our American sub- 
sidiaries in developed foreign countries 
is that these firms send more U.S. dollars 
abroad than they bring home to the 
United States. 

But the fact is that this allegation is 
entirely contrary to the mass of evidence 
which was presented last summer on this 
subject to our committee. In case after 
case, witness after witness spelled out to 
us the infirmity of these claims as ap- 
plied to specific U.S. subsidiary opera- 
tions in these countries. In addition, a 
little-noticed study by the Department 
of Commerce confirmed that these find- 
ings as to particular companies are true 
overall as well. Finally the very latest 
Government figures on the balance of 
payments, released only last week by the 
Department of Commerce, show that in 
1961, during the very time when Govern- 
ment witnesses were presenting their 
foreboding predictions to our committee, 
the balance of payments situation—as 
influenced by these subsidiaries—was in 
course of rapid improvement, even in de- 
veloped markets such as Western Europe 
and Canada. 

Before expanding in some detail upon 
these considerations, I should like to 
point out that the Treasury Department’s 
attempt to segregate the so-called de- 
veloped countries from less-developed 
areas of the world for balance-of-pay- 
ments purposes is entirely unsound. One 
illustration will suffice: Many of the 
major U.S. oil companies are integrated 
on a worldwide basis. Outside of the 
United States, they derive their raw 
products, by and large, from the less- 
developed areas of the world. In the 
main, they market these products 
through subsidiary corporations in the 
developed areas of the world. More than 
70 percent of the products produced 
abroad are marketed abroad, chiefly in 
Western Europe. To market these prod- 
ucts in Western Europe they must build 
refineries, pipelines, distribution facili- 
ties, and gasoline pumps in Europe. 
Nearly 50 percent of our current invest- 
ment in Europe is in this kind petroleum 
investment. Now, obviously, if we re- 
strict these European investments 
through new taxation, we will retard not 
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merely the ability of these firms to ex- 
pand competitively within these foreign 
markets, but also we will literally shut 
down some of the wells in the less-de- 
veloped countries of the world, countries 
we are trying to aid through such things 
as the Alliance for Progress. 

Leaving this basic fallacy aside, how- 
ever, the figures presented to our com- 
mittee show that, on a developed coun- 
try basis alone, our foreign subsidiaries 
contribute substantially to our balance- 
of-payments account. A summary of 
data presented by 19 companies covering 
the 4 years 1957 to 1960 show this in 
striking fashion. These firms, chiefly 
operating through subsidiaries in de- 
veloped countries, in 1960 alone con- 
tributed over $600 million net to our bal- 
ance of payments. Their combined 
dividend repatriations, repatriated 
royalties and fees and U.S. exports trace- 
able to their oversea investments, 
amounted to nearly $700 million in that 
year, while the outflow of new capital 
from the United States and their imports 
from abroad were substantially less 
than $100 million. Why do we want to 
inflict new competitive burdens upon 
these highly desirable operations? 

Let me give you another illustration of 
the kind of subsidiary operation over- 
seas which would be caught up and 
placed in a straitjacket, sacrificed to 
theories not compatible with the facts. 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
is the largest American-owned interna- 
tional enterprise in the electronics and 
telecommunications field. It is 92 per- 
cent owned by 90,000 U.S. shareholders. 
Its operations are two-thirds abroad and 
one-half in Europe—so that the pro- 
posed legislation would have an unusual 
impact on this company. 

It operates 22 plants and laboratories 
in the United States in the States of 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, Missouri, and North 
Carolina, and it is about to break ground 
for one in Tennessee. 

It employs 22,000 people in the United 
States and the payroll of these U.S. com- 
panies since inception has been approxi- 
mately $1 billion. These companies were 
started with and supported by foreign 
capital and earnings. These earnings 
were, moreover, United States taxed on 
repatriation before investment. 

In Latin America, it operates 13 plants, 
laboratories, and radio and telephone 
operating companies in 8 countries. It 
has 17,000 employees in this area. The 
value of its assets there at replacement 
would approach $300 million. It has 
been an average of 33 years in these 
countries, in Argentina for 36 years. 
These are underdeveloped countries, and 
its plants were largely financed by 
European earnings. Again, such earn- 
ings were United States taxed on re- 
patriation before investment. 

It has other plants in Australia and 
sales and communication operations 
throughout the Far East. 

In particular, in Europe, it operates 70 
plants and laboratories in 14 countries. 
These are operating plants, not sales of- 
fices, in every country in Europe except 
Luxembourg. It has 93,000 employees 
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in Europe. Its assets at cost in Europe 
approximate $450 million. It has been 
in these countries for an average of 36 
years; one company in Belgium has been 
in business for 79 years. These com- 
panies have largely financed themselves 
through partial reinvestment of earn- 
ings and local borrowings in Europe. 
This growth has enabled them to finance 
United States and Latin American de- 
velopment as well as their own. 

ITT’s foreign subsidiaries have re- 
mitted 50 percent of earnings except 
when blocked by currency restrictions. 
They have remitted net $215 million to 
the U.S. economy in the last 10 years— 
$166 million of it from Western Europe 
alone. In 1960, these subsidiaries re- 
mitted $48 million of which $34 million 
came from Western Europe. 

ITT has incurred serious risks and 
losses in exposed positions during World 
War I and recently in Cuba. Its stock- 
holders have taken the brunt of these 
risks in all these periods. It maintains 
an export surplus from the United States. 

Over the past 10 years this export sur- 
plus has been over $175 million net, $100 
million of which is directly traceable to 
its own foreign companies, and the ma- 
jority of the remainder is by reason of 
its established position in the countries 
to which it exports from the United 
States. 

What possible justification could exist 
for the United States reaching into these 
foreign operating companies and impos- 
ing a new U.S. income tax which the local 
competitors in these growing markets 
will never have to pay? 

A special survey by the U.S. Commerce 
Department permits a more complete 
story to be told. Thus study covered op- 
erations of 155 U.S. manufacturing com- 
panies, located mainly in developed 
countries. The study, in turn, is backed 
by examples of actual experience of indi- 
vidual American companies. 

Note that these 155 companies, on an 
overall basis, returned to the United 
States from their manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries $1.3 billion more than they 
withdrew from the United States in 
1960. 

The operations of these companies 
thus are shown to have added to the fi- 
nancial strength of the United States. 
Supplies of dollars in this country were 
built up, not drained away. 

The Commerce Department survey 
covered a large sample of manufacturing 
companies. If all American companies 
abroad were counted—from trading sub- 
sidiaries to oil drilling—the favorable 
effect on the United States shown by the 
Commerce survey, industry officials said, 
would be much larger. 

For example, these officials estimate 
that all U.S. companies overseas buy a 
total of $5 billion worth of American 
goods each year—as against only $1.8 
billion worth shown in the sample survey. 

Similarly, total payments to the 
United States from foreign-earned royal- 
ties, license payments, management fees 
and the like are estimated to be running 
at the rate of $400 million annually— 
as against only $148 million shown in the 
manufacturing survey. 

Finally the latest balance-of-payments 
figures published by the Government in 
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the March issue of “Survey of Current 
Business” show that, during 1961, there 
has been substantial improvement in the 
ratio of repatriation of dividends to new 
capital outflow, even in the case of West- 
ern Europe and Canada which are the 
world’s most developed countries aside 
from the United States. The figures just 
released by the Department of Com- 
merce Survey of Current Businesses,” 
U.S. Department of Commerce, March 
1962, page 22—for Western Europe and 
Canada, which are the only figures sepa- 
rately published for developed countries, 
found that the level of 1961 repatriation 
of the income to the United States is al- 
most exactly in balance with the new 
outflow of direct investment capital. In 
other words, the new outflow in 1961 
amounted to $973 million, while repatri- 
ated income was $968 million in that 
year. These figures do not, of course, 
include exports from the United States 
which are generated by the existence of 
these investments overseas. 

I referred earlier to the special survey 
of 155 major firms for 10 months of 
1960 in which the Department of Com- 
merce found that such exports to West- 
ern Europe alone for 10 months of 1960 
amounted to approximately $712 million 
and exceeded imports to the United 
States from such sources sevenfold. 

I note that the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee in its own report 
on this tax bill found as a fact that— 
and I quote: 

The location of investments in these (de- 
veloped) countries is an important factor 
in stimulating American exports to the same 
areas (p. 57). 


I call your particular attention to re- 
marks of Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges prepared for delivery March 
16—less than 2 weeks ago—at the Eighth 
Annual Business International Washing- 
ton Roundtable. 

The Secretary says: 

While the basic aim of our tax policy is 
to stimulate domestic growth, we are not 
unmindful of the problems faced by US, 
subsidiaries abroad—including the problem 
of competing with foreign companies sub- 
ject to different total tax obligations. 

U.S. investment abroad is important to our 
export expansion program. Direct invest- 
ments in manufacturing facilities abroad 
stimulate our exports of capital equipment, 
our exports of parts and raw materials, and 
our exports of finished products to fill out 
the lines of subsidiaries producing and sell- 
ing abroad. 

To the extent that U.S. investment abroad 
increases the financial strength and the com- 
petitive capacity of American companies, it 
reinforces our domestic economy. And, to 
the extent that the earnings on these in- 
vestments are returned to the United States, 
they make a direct contribution to improving 
our balance of payments. 


In my judgment, it would be very fool- 
ish for the United States, at the very 
moment when the Common Market we 
encourage is moving into high gear, to 
place obstacles in the way of our firms 
getting established in that profitable 
market. I have no doubt that if we 
enact this bill and place these tax ob- 
stacles in force, we will worsen our bal- 
ance of payments in due course, because 
we will destroy the foundations of fu- 
ture profit from these markets. As far 
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as revenues are concerned, we might get 
& little bit more tax revenue for a short 
time. In the longer pull, however, we 
will curtail the growth of our firms in 
these new markets and our tax revenues 
will unquestionably be less than they 
would have been if we never had erected 
the obstacles in the first place. For 
these reasons I think it would be a trag- 
edy if the House should pass this pend- 
ing tax legislation. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. BEERMANN]. 

Mr, BEERMANN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Ways and Means Committee has written 
into the Revenue Act of 1962 a provision 
for taxing the dividends of farmer coop- 
eratives which, if enacted, will violate 
the fundamental rights of millions of 
farmers. 

This substitute provision, which dis- 
placed a perfectly fair provision for tax- 
ing co-op dividends, states that if the 
bylaws so provide, a co-op may retain 
dividends and patronage refunds in- 
definitely but the farmers must pay the 
tax. This means that a co-op may de- 
clare a book dividend of $100 for the year 
1962, keep the money for working capital, 
and make the farmer pay the income tax. 
It may do the same for the fiscal year 
1963, and again the year after that, and 
keep on doing it for as many years as it 
likes. 

Now, I am a farmer and familiar with 
co-ops and I know that no farmer in his 
right mind would think of giving the 
co-op managers the taxing power which 
the Ways and Means Committee now 
proposes to give them by law. 

It is no answer to say that the farmer 
can quit the co-op if he does not like the 
bylaws. In practice, millions of farmers 
have no such choice. For them, mem- 
bership in the local is a necessity, not a 
choice. In some great agricultural areas, 
and in the case of many farm products, 
especially fruits and vegetables, prac- 
tically the entire marketing facilities are 
in the hands of the co-ops. The farmer 
who tried to operate outside the co-op 
framework would find himself without 
buyers and without marketing facilities. 
His only alternative would be to stay in 
the co-op or quit farming 

The original provision for taxing co-op 
dividends, which the Ways and Means 
Committee first wrote into the Revenue 
Act, was fair to the farmer, fair to the 
co-ops, and fair to the Government 
which is entitled to some tax revenue 
from co-ops profits. The original bill 
provided for a three-way option. The 
farmer could agree to pay the tax and let 
the co-op keep the money; or the farmer 
could tell the co-op if it wanted to retain 
the money, it would have to pay the tax; 
or the farmer could get the money and 
pay the tax. 

I am delighted that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which is al- 
ways on the alert to guard the real in- 
terests of the farmer, promptly an- 
nounced its opposition to the new co-op 
tax section of the Revenue Act. Said 
the Farm Bureau: 

In our opinion, this procedure does not 
adequately protect the rights of the indi- 
vidual farmer member. 
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I would concur in that statement and 
add that Congress. would be far wiser to 
enact no legislation at all on co-op 
taxation than to accept what the Ways 
and Means Committee has written into 


the bill. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEERMANN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the gentle- 
man’s statement and commend him on 
it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
disappointed in the tax bill which has 
been reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, for I had hoped that the 
Congress would enact this year a general 
revision of the tax laws of a much 
broader scope to eliminate all the var- 
ious loopholes and special concessions 
and, most important, to give relief to the 
hard-pressed individual taxpayer and 
small businessman, such as I had pro- 
posed early in this Congress in my bill, 
H. R. 244. 

It is advocated by some economists 
that when an economy needs stimula- 
tion, the Government should either in- 
crease Federal spending or cut taxes. 
Either course calls for deficit spending, 
which I am not advocating as a stand- 
ard practice, but which I recognize as a 
necessary evil in an emergency if there 
is sufficient justification for it. I believe 
justification for it has been shown by 
the administration in its recommenda- 
tions for various spending programs and 
by H.R. 10650 which, if enacted, will 
assist the economy of the Nation. 

I would propose, therefore, that Con- 
gress enact a measure this year to reduce 
individual and small business income 
taxes and I would offer as a suggestion 
the bill, H.R. 10478, which I have intro- 
duced to provide for an increase over 
a 2-year period in the personal income 
tax exemptions of an individual tax- 
payer—from $600 to $700—and in the 
surtax exemption of a corporate tax- 
payer—from $25,000 to $29,000. This 
legislation should be enacted this year 
and reenacted every 2 years for a total 
of 12 years to raise the individual exemp- 
tions to a total of $1,200 and the cor- 
porate surtax exemption to $50,000, as 
is suggested by another bill of mine, 
H.R. 10477. 

This is a modest proposal, but one 
which I believe in the long run would be 
of great value to the economy of the 
Nation. The tax cut would serve two 
purposes: It would return money to the 
citizens so they could meet their local 
needs, such as schools, and it would 
stimulate the economy. I have noted 
that the average annual increase to the 
Federal Treasury since 1945 has been 
$2.7 billion. The program outlined above 
would cost less than $2 billion annually 
so in the long run the growth in the 
economy and consequent increase in tax 
revenues would help make up the deficit. 

Back in 1913 when the first modern 
Federal income tax was adopted, a mar- 
ried couple with two dependents enjoyed 
an exemption of $4,000. Today, the ex- 
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emption allowed is only $2,400. In terms 
of purchasing power, the $4,000 ex- 
emption allowed in 1913 is the equivalent 
of about $12,123 today. Of course, I do 
not say that we should raise exemptions 
to that level because I realize it would 
mean too great a loss to the Federal 
Treasury. 

Bringing the comparison more up to 
date, one would need $1.67 today to buy 
what a dollar bought in 1945. In other 
words, one needs about 60 percent more 
money today to buy what one could in 
1945. And since 1945 the amount of rev- 
enue received by the Federal Govern- 
ment from individual and corporate in- 
come taxes has almost tripled. 

In view of that, I believe some tax re- 
lief is called for. 

By proposing a tax reduction for indi- 
viduals and small business, I realize that 
I am taking the opposite position to the 
administration. But I feel that because 
of the high taxes now imposed on our 
people by the Federal Government, they 
are becoming less and less willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility of paying for local 
obligations, such as schools, essential 
community facilities, civic improve- 
ments, health care for the aged, and so 
forth, which historically have been the 
responsibility of the local communities, 
and of the individual and his family. 
Because of the Federal tax structure, 
business, especially small business, finds 
it difficult to accumulate capital for rein- 
vestment and expansion. Consequently, 
more and more demands are being made 
on the Federal Government for assist- 
ance in these various areas, and the more 
demands that are made the more new 
programs have to be established to fur- 
nish the assistance. As the Government 
expands, it needs more money to operate. 

I believe that if the administration 
feels it can afford to spend several million 
or billion dollars on various programs, 
then it can afford to give individuals a 
cut in taxes and let them use that money 
back home to pay for their local needs 
instead of looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet those needs. Unless 
this is done and the trend continues as 
it has in the past, the individual will find 
himself in the same plight as the work- 
ers in England who, according to a re- 
cent report, are grumbling because taxes 
take about 40 percent of their salaries 
and there is no relief in sight. 

You might call this proposal to cut 
taxes appropriation in reverse. Instead 
of taking money from the people, de- 
ducting administrative costs from the 
amount received, and returning a lesser 
amount to the people, you let the people 
have the money to dictate how they 
want it spent. 

If some of them decide to spend it to 
purchase new cars, new household items, 
and other hard goods, which I believe 
many would do, production would be 
increased and men would be put back to 
work. We are all very much aware of 
the unemployment problem in the coun- 
try. In my own area, for example, em- 
ployment in one plant dropped from a 
peak of 23,000 to about 3,700 to 3,900 at 
the present time. Workers with as high 
as 27 years of seniority have been un- 
employed from 18 to 23 months. They 
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cannot find work anywhere and there 
will not be any jobs unless there is an 
increase in demand with a consequent 
increase in production. 

If these people are put back to work, 
the Government, instead of having to 
pay money out for unemployment com- 
pensation, will gain added revenues from 
payroll taxes, while saving money. In 
fiscal year 1961 over $22 million was 
given to Michigan by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. 

A man on unemployment compensa- 
tion or one facing the prospects of un- 
employment is not going to spend his 
money on major items of production; 
he is going to conserve it to make sure 
that he and his family will continue to 
eat as long as possible. 

That might be the solution to the 
consumer riddle which is puzzling 
President Kennedy and his advisers ac- 
cording to the following article which re- 
cently appeared in the March 25, 1962, 
issue of the Detroit News: 


[From the Detroit News, Mar. 25, 1962] 
UNITED STATES TRIES To Pep Up Buyinc— 
KENNEDY LOOKS TO CONSUMERS FOR LIFT 
In BUSINESS 
(By Tom Joyce) 

WASHINGTON, March 25.—President Ken- 
nedy and his economic advisers are trying to 
solve the “consumer riddle” that is jamming 
up the gears in the administration's attempt 
to shift the Nation’s economy into high 
speed, 

The experts are frustrated by what appears 
to be increased reluctance of the consumer 
to part with his dollars. 

Administration sources are convinced that 
the consumer “is loaded.” But so far this 
year he has not shown any great desire to 
spend, especially for hard goods. 

KENNEDY PLEA 


In his economic message last January, Mr. 
Kennedy outlined what was described as a 
“bold approach to get the country rolling.” 

Mr. Kennedy said that while the momen- 
tum of the economy had been restored, he 
wanted the means to “sustain our prosperity 
and accelerate our growth.” 

Congress has already responded to part of 
the President’s program by approving his 
manpower re proposal, And there is 
some chance for favorable action soon on 
the administration’s tax reform bill, in- 
tended to provide business with an incen- 
tive to invest in new tools of production. 


UP TO CONSUMER 

In the long run, however, it is the con- 
sumer—the buyer of automobiles, televisions 
and black-eyed peas—who has the economic 
growth rate throttle in his hands. 

And he isn’t pushing it forward fast 
enough to suit economists, who want at least 
a 4% percent annual growth rate. 

Commerce Department figures show that 
in the last quarter of 1961 the level of dis- 
posable income was at $375.6 billion, com- 
pared to $354.9 for 1960. 

At the same time, savings in 1961 were 
$27.1 billion while they were only $22.7 bil- 
lion in 1960. 

On top of greater savings, borrowing for 
installment credit is down. 

While automobile sales have shown gains 
after the 1958 recession, the value increase 
has been slowed by the acceptance of lower- 
priced compact cars. 

SEEK TO CUT IDLE 

The administration first is seeking full em- 
ployment—or what economists call full em- 
ployment. 
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In realistic terms, this means bringing the 
unemployment rate down to 4 percent, which 
in today’s labor force would mean 8 
2.9 million unemployed workers instead of 
the present 4 million. 

To attain this, there must be an improve- 
ment in the Nation’s economic growth from 
the present 3½ percent annually. 

Price stability and equilibrium in the bal- 
ance of payments are the other main goals, 

To solve the balance-of-payments problem 
the administration is hoping that Congress 
will pass the President's proposed trade law 
that would slash tariffs. 

NEED NEW PRODUCTS 

But in the final analysis, it is the con- 
sumer, not governmental measures, that will 
determine whether the goals will be attained. 

The administration is hoping for a buying 
spree this spring, especially in the appliance, 
automobile and housing fields. 

A major problem, according to experts who 
study “the enigma of the consumer” is that 
there are not enough new products to get 
people excited about buying. 

One of the real hopes for the future is in 
the fast-growing field of research and de- 
velopment. 


Mr. Chairman, there may be some who 
will say that the Government in these 
times cannot afford the loss to the 
Treasury which will result from enact- 
ment of a bill such as I am proposing. 
While there may be some loss at first, I 
do not believe it will be a total loss for 
it will be made up in various ways, some 
of which I have mentioned. 

Most of the savings to the individual 
taxpayers will end up in the form of 
spending on goods and services. These 
purchases will stimulate business and 
will result in increased business profits 
and increased income to the Treasury 
from Federal taxes on those profits. In 
stimulating business, the additional 
purchases will provide more jobs and 
help to alleviate unemployment con- 
ditions such as exist in my district and 
other sections of the country and will 
provide more revenue for the Govern- 
ment from the additional income taxes 
that will be paid. There will be less de- 
mands on the Federal Government and 
economies can be effected in Govern- 
ment operations. 

Business will be encouraged to rein- 
vest money for expansion, which will 
add to the growth of the economy. 

I believe that if we can afford a deficit 
as is anticipated in H.R. 10650, with the 
expectation that it will be eventually 
recouped through stimulation of the 
economy, we can afford a deficit by cut- 
ting income taxes as I am proposing, 
with the same expectation. 

I urge the House to give serious con- 
sideration to this proposal. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harrison], 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, for months I have listened 
to the tales of woe and disaster that this 
bill will bring to the widows of America. 
The mail that is coming in, obviously 
inspired, from people whom I suspect 
are not widows, tries to tell me what 
this measure will do to the widow’s mite. 
For months in committee we have heard 
about the effect of withholding on the 
poor widows. For 2 days here in this 
debate we have listened to what will 
happen to the widows, and I have reached 
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the point of such emotional feeling 
in my bosom that it makes it difficult 
for me to speak without taking my towel 
in hand and shedding tears. 

Mr. Chairman, the first thing we ought 
to look at, however, is which widows are 
we talking about? They are not the old 
widows, because any widow over 65 is 
not affected by this bill. So we start 
out with the proposition that we are 
dealing with young widows. Then we 
might also go into inquiring—which 
widows are we talking of, since we real- 
ize that this bill does not cover the 
widow who earns her living by the sweat 
of her brow working 8 or 10 or 12 hours 
a day in a laundry; or in the agricultural 
areas of our Nation in a processing 
plant or in the harvest fields. Oh, no, 
Uncle Sam takes his share of that 
widow’s mite before he lets it get into 
her hands. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
we are dealing with young widows—and, 
wealthy young widows. You know it is 
my sad duty to confess that there was 
a day in my life that I would have been 
willing to contribute to the tax bill of 
wealthy young widows, if it would make 
them happy. But unfortunately the 
inexorable march of years has made me 
such a stranger to those sentiments that 
I now prefer my own pocketbook to those 
of rich young widows who are not paying 
their fair share of taxes by failing to 
report them. 

So when we come to the tragic story 
of the widow and the orphan let us bear 
in mind that we are talking about the 
orphan over the age of 18 and the widow 
who is younger than 65, and on whose 
income on top of any earnings she owes 
taxes she is not reporting. 

And we are also including the old 
women who wear pants and who have 
bald heads and wear beards, who are 
not paying their share of taxes. I do 
not see any reason why I should con- 
tinue to pay taxes on their income which 
for one reason or another they are not 
reporting. 

Now, I want to say just a word about 
the investment tax feature. My friends 
on the other side have gone full swing 
on. this. American businesses today are 
fat cats, they say. A previous speaker 
referred to them as economic royalists, 
but in committee these gentlemen were 
so interested in American business that 
they offered as a substitute for this pro- 
vision of the bill the Baker-Herlong bill. 
With reference to the Baker-Herlong 
bill, I asked the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury one question: What would have been 
the effect on the revenue this year if that 
bill had been enacted into law 6 or 7 
years ago when it was first proposed by 
the NAM. And he answered that ques- 
tion by saying it would have produced a 
deficit in fiscal 1962 of $23 billion. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If my 
memory serves me right that question 
came from the Democratic side of the 
committee. The only issue as I under- 
stand was whether we were going to 
table the motion or not table it and give 
further consideration to various aspects 
of the Baker-Herlong bill. 
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Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The 
gentleman’s memory is precisely correct 
and there was 1 Democratic vote for 
it and 10 Republican, those people who 
now say a bill of $1,200 million a year is 
too much to give the economic royalists 
are the same people who a few weeks ago 
wanted to give them $25 billion a year. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
yao will the gentleman yield fur- 

er? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Was not 
the issue the question of a motion to lay 
on the table so we could not consider 
any of the revisions in the Baker-Her- 
long proposal? Was not that the issue 
before us in the committee? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The is- 
sue was to take up a bill. There was 1 
Democratic vote and 10 Republican votes 
for it. That was the issue. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I want 
to be fair and I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair. Was not the issue the 
question of whether we would table the 
motion to consider the substitute? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The 
question was the effort to get it up and 
out. Then, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin proposed a bill that would give 
great aid to these economic royalists. It 
was an amazing combination of CURTIS, 
Ikard and rapid depreciation and the 
kitchen sink, and what it would cost no- 
body knew exactly because everybody 
knew it was not going to be seriously 
considered. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Was not 
the effort to get the bill up so we could 
have fair discussion of it? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. On 
yesterday the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio said he did not want an open 
rule but one under which he could offer 
that bill to aid these people whom to- 
day the Republicans call fat cats and 
economic royalists. Now they are going 
to offer a motion to recommit the effect 
of which my good friend the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has said will be to give 
American business no incentive in their 
competition with foreign business. Yet 
it is a fact that in every Western nation 
of the world there is a special tax incen- 
tive given by the government of that 
country for the purpose of enabling 
them to compete with American indus- 
try. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I hope 
the gentleman will review the surveys 
that have been made by the Treasury 
as to what the situation is in these other 
countries in face of the remark the gen- 
tleman has just made, because the gen- 
tleman from Missouri analyzed that 
statement that was made at one time by 
the Secretary of the Treasury that they 
had these incentives but if you will look 
at yesterday’s Recorp you will find how 
wrong that statement is. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The 
gentleman from Missouri also said in 
connection with the foreign tax provi- 
sions of this bill, “Yankee come home.” 
The position of the gentleman from 
Missouri and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is that the Yankee cannot stay 
home, They want to make him go 
abroad. They will give him nothing in 
the way of a tax incentive if he keeps his 
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plant and whistle blowing here in 
America. But it is made sacred if he 
takes his plant abroad. 

In connection with the matter of com- 
petition, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
knows that in Belgium there is a special 
tax reduction equal to 30 percent of the 
amount of investment in industrial prop- 
erty in actual depreciation. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin wants 
aoe industry not to compete with 

t. 

American industry is told, in effect: 
“Go to Belgium if you want to compete 
with the Belgians; you will get no such 
consideration here.” 

In 1961 the Canadian Government in- 
troduced an incentive for new capital ex- 
penditure in the form of an increase of 
50 percent in capital consumption allow- 
ances otherwise available. American in- 
dustry is told: “Go to Canada if you want 
to compete with the Canadians; you will 
get no such consideration here.” 

France permits a variety of special in- 
centive deductions, including two ordi- 
nary annual deductions in the first year 
of the life of the asset and a 10-percent 
initial allowance. American industry is 
told: “Go to France if you want to com- 
pete with the French; you will get no 
such consideration here.” 

Japan permits an initial allowance 
equal to 3343 percent of the cost of the 
asset. American industry is told: “Go to 
Japan if you want to compete with the 
Japanese; you will get no such consid- 
eration here.” 

The Netherlands provides an equiva- 
lent to an investment credit of approxi- 
mately 10 percent. American industry is 
told: “Go to the Netherlands if you want 
to compete with the Dutch; you will get 
no such consideration here.” 

The United Kingdom permits the de- 
duction of an initial allowance over and 
above the first regular depreciation in 
amounts ranging up to 30 percent of the 
cost of the asset. In addition, the British 
have an investment allowance ranging 
from 10 to 40 percent of the cost of the 
asset. This investment allowance is de- 
ductible in addition to ordinary deprecia- 
tion and the initial allowance. American 
industry is told: Go to Great Britain if 
you want to compete with the British; 
you will get no such consideration here.” 

Italy provides for depreciation sub- 
stantially in excess of realistic depre- 
ciation as its means of stimulating in- 
vestment, permitting a reduction from 
the normally useful depreciable life of 
as much as 40 percent. American indus- 
try is told: “Go to Italy if you want to 
compete with the Italians; you will get 
no such consideration here.” 

The cry is, “Yankee, come home,” but 
the tax incentive to bring him home, or 
keep him home, is attacked here. The 
American businessman will read the 
message as, “Yankee, go abroad, if you 
are to survive.” 

For my part, I want, to continue to hear 
the factory whistles blowing in Virginia. 

When the sun rose yesterday the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin had a program 
for American business, but when the 
sun set last night he had nothing but a 
motion to strike. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Emerson said: In- 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
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minds.” But if this be true, I concede 
that the Republican membership of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House are the greatest minds in America. 
As far as I am concerned, the gentleman 
knows that in offering his motion to re- 
commit it will strike at the very heart 
of this bill and the reason for its ex- 
istence, the reason for its being here. 
None of the rest of the measure will be- 
come law in that event. That means that 
the gentleman is in favor of leaving un- 
disturbed the tax treatment of some of 
these huge corporations that are mas- 
querading as farm cooperatives. It 
means leaving undisturbed the complete 
tax exemption of mutual insurance cor- 
porations on their income from under- 
writings. The gentleman knows it will 
leave undisturbed the disgraceful tax 
advantage held by mutual thrift in- 
stitutions with assets of $110 billion, 
which pay no tax, or practically no tax. 
It means the end of the bill. 

Frankly, I am tired of paying other 
people’s taxes. I think the time has 
come to take a step toward equalization 
of taxes. My criticism of this bill is 
that it does not go far enough in dis- 
couraging these foreign tax havens, it 
does not go far enough in correcting tax 
inequalities. I am perfectly willing to 
pay my income tax, but I am tired of 
paying it for other people who have the 
same income I do and who do not pay 
their fair share of the taxes. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, for 
over a year the Congress has had under 
consideration President Kennedy’s rec- 
ommended revisions in our tax laws. 
This is the second day we have formally 
debated the committee bill. 

I only wish, Mr. Chairman, we would 
be as careful in considering the spending 
measures as we are in our consideration 
of a revenue raising measure. If we 
were, we would not have to be consider- 
ing a tax increase bill but rather might 
be considering a tax relief bill. I am not 
complaining that we have taken so much 
time on this tax bill. I am complaining 
that we have taken so little time on the 
spending measures. i 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to call 
attention to the dangerous numbers 
game the President has been playing 
with the American people for the past 
2 months. He is playing this same num- 
bers game with the 1963 budget as he 
played with the current 1962 budget. 

The object of the Kennedy numbers 
game is to see how large a financial 
burden the American people will bear. 
The test of political skill is for the Presi- 
dent to announce a number, her than 
the previous one, without the American 
people being aware that it was higher. 
By quietly announcing increased deficits 
in the budget the President is hoping 
the mounting unpaid bills will not be 
noticed and the American people will 
not checkmate him in his moves. 

As I reconstruct it, this is the way 
the President played the game with the 
1962 budget: 

January 16, 1961: President Eisen- 
hower submits a realistic budget for 1962 
showing a $1.5 billion surplus. 
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February 27, 1961: 
President Kennedy has told leading con- 
Democrats he is banking on an 
upturn in the economy to hold next year's 
budget deficit to $1.5 billion—Associated 
Press. 


March 24 and 28, 1961: President 
Kennedy delivers two budget messages 
to Congress and now proposes a $2.8 bil- 
lion deficit. 

May 8, 1961: 

Budget director David E. Bell indicated 
to Congress today that the Federal books 
were likely to be more out of balance next 
year than had been officially estimated. Mr. 
Bell declined to pinpoint the outlook as of 
now, but there are signs pointing to a deficit 
at least $1 billion greater than the figures 
given by Mr. Kennedy.—New York Times. 


May 20, 1961: 

Elmer B. Staats, Deputy Director of the 
Budget, said yesterday that President Ken- 
nedy’s estimate of a $2.8 billion Federal 
1961-62 deficit is obviously too low. He said 
that the Government’s red ink operations in 
the next fiscal year probably would be twice 
this amount, or about $5.6 billion —Wash- 
ington Post. 


October 16, 1961: Secretary of the 
Treasury C. Douglas Dillon announces 
that the deficit will pass the $6.75 billion 
mark. 

January 18, 1962: An official forecast 
puts the deficit at $7 billion. 

That was the way the game was 
played last year—from $1.5 billion sur- 
plus to $7 billion deficit in 7 steps. 

Now it appears that the game is 
starting all over again. Just 10 weeks 
ago the President’s budget message to 
Congress showed a $500 million surplus. 
Yesterday, the New York Herald Tribune 
reports: 

The Federal Government will have a siz- 
able budget deficit next year instead of the 
slender surplus that President Kennedy pre- 
dicted in January. The best judgment of 
Government is that the fiscal 1963 
deficit will total at least $2 billion and could 
surge past $4 billion. 


This is distressing news for all Amer- 
icans. It is also distressing that the 
Kennedy administration does not square 
with the American people, but instead 
chooses to play this highly irresponsible 
numbers game. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr, ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADATR. Myr. Chairman, if I could 
have the attention, please, of the chair- 
man of the committee, I have a some- 
what lengthy question which I would 
like to put to him. 

Under section 17 of the bill—page 
175—a member patron—and I emphasize 
the word “member”—may evidence his 
consent to have his patronage dividends, 
arising from his business activities, in- 
cluded in his gross income for Federal 
income tax purposes in either of two 
forms: First, he may file a written con- 
sent to that effect with the cooperative. 
Second, the member patron is deemed 
to have given such consent if he becomes 
a member of the cooperative or if he 
remains a member thereof after he has 
notice of a bylaw adopted by the coop- 
erative providing that membership in 
the cooperative constitutes such consent. 
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An example of such a bylaw appears on 
page A135 of the committee report. 

As the able chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee well knows, many co- 
operatives have heretofore distributed 
so-called scrip—that is, capital stock, 
revolving fund certificates, retain certif- 
icates, and the like—to their patrons 
who were entitled to patronage dividends. 
Presumably many cooperatives will con- 
tinue to issue such scrip to those of their 
patrons who have given their consents to 
have their patronage dividends included 
in their gross incomes. I am certain 
that the distinguished gentlemen from 
Arkansas is also well aware that the 
terms “sale” and “sell”, as defined by 
section 2(2) of the Securities Act of 1933, 
mean dispositions of securities which are 
the result of voluntary acts performed by 
the recipient of the securities. This rule 
is predicated upon basic principles of the 
law of contracts. 

My question is this: Am I correct in 
understanding that it is the intention 
here that a person, who either merely 
becomes a member of a cooperative or 
merely continues his membership there- 
in with knowledge of an outstanding 
bylaw of the type previously referred to, 
shall not be deemed to have performed 
a voluntary act, within the purview of 
the Securities Act of 1933, in connection 
with the distribution of such securities 
of this cooperative as may be issued to 
him as a consequence of his having 
evidenced his consent solely by way of 
the bylaw consent form? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will my 
friend from Indiana yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I would be delighted to 
yield to the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct in his understanding. 
This provision to which the gentleman 
refers applies only with respect to in- 
come tax consequences and does not in 
any way affect the application of the 
Securities Act of 1933. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman 
very much, 

Mr. Chairman, turning now to an- 
other matter, this proposed Revenue Act 
of 1962—H.R. 10650—contains certain 
provisions relieving private U.S. invest- 
ments in the less-developed countries of 
the world from these punitive new taxes. 
I note that the new U.S. tax on earnings 
from new investments is not applicable 
to so-called less-developed areas of the 
world. 

However, there is one major aspect of 
the new tax bill which will operate to 
drain private capital from the less-de- 
veloped countries. I refer to the so- 
called gross-up tax, which applies under 
this bill with especially heavy impact to 
the less-developed countries. This is for 
the reason that the gross-up, as pointed 
out on page 51 of the committee report, 
has its heaviest impact when the for- 
eign tax rate is one-half of our 52 per- 
cent rate, or in that neighborhood. 
Since income tax rates in the less-de- 
veloped countries are generally lower 
than they are in the developed countries, 
they tend to fall in this area of maxi- 
mum impact. Therefore, in its practi- 
cal application, the gross-up amendment 
would require the U.S. parent corpora- 
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tion to bring home more money from 
the less-developed countries in order to 
pay the increased U.S. income tax and 
still have enough left over to continue 
regular dividend payments to its US. 
shareholders. 

In effect, the gross-up levies a U.S. 
tax of 52 percent on the amount of tax 
already paid by the U.S. subsidiary cor- 
poration to the host government. In 
other words, the new tax is a tax upon 
money which can never be repatriated 
or brought back to the United States, 
because it has already been paid to the 
host goverment. Obviously, therefore, 
the parent corporation must bring back 
additional earnings of the subsidiary 
with which to discharge this new tax 
assessment in the United States. 

This seems particularly startling in 
view of the fact it has only been 2 years 
since the House considered and passed 
H.R. 5. While this bill never became 
law, its central purpose was to stimulate 
investment in Latin America by provid- 
ing some amelioration of the impact of 
U.S. taxes in those areas. It is surpris- 
ing, to say the least, to find the House 
now proceeding on exactly the opposite 
course: to soak U.S. business in the less- 
developed countries with an added U.S. 
tax 


I suspect your bewilderment will be 
complete, as is mine, when I remind you 
that only last year we enacted into the 
very preface of the foreign aid bill, the 
Act of International Development of 
1961, the policy of “minimizing or elim- 
inating barriers to the flow of private 
investment capital” to Latin America 
and other recipients of our foreign aid. 

Now, this year, we are asked to enact 
a tax bill which will have the direct and 
immediate effect of draining additional 
private capital from these needy coun- 
tries. This violates the aid bill we en- 
acted last year, and can only lead to the 
demand for increased foreign aid dollars 
to replace the money which will have to 
be brought back to pay these additional 
U.S. income taxes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, there has been a great deal of 
detailed discussion on the floor of many 
aspects of the bill now before the Com- 
mittee. I am sure it is unnecessary for 
me to remind my colleagues that in any 
large tax bill, due to the nature of the 
subject, it is impossible for everyone to 
be completely satisfied. Certainly this 
is true of the bill which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways and 
Means and which is now under consid- 
eration here. However, we must be fair- 
minded and objective and, to the best of 
our ability, bear in mind the overall 
public interest, and vote accordingly. 
On this basis I am constrained to vote 
in favor of this bill although I must 
make it quite plain that there are, in- 
deed, provisions of the bill which I think 
should not be in it, and there are two 
particular points I want to make. 

First, in the Committee on Ways and 
Means I opposed with all the force that 
I could command the provision for with- 
holding on interest. In fact, I made 
several attempts to have the subject of 
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interest separated from the subject of 
dividends but was unsuccessful. I am 
strongly opposed to the withholding pro- 
vision on interest, and I regret that this 
provision is in the bill. 

Second. At the same time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I must make it clear that the prin- 
cipal reason I have supported this bill 
is the provision in it to stimulate our 
domestic economy so that we will be in 
a better competitive position at home 
and abroad. The investment credit pro- 
vision is in my judgment necessary and 
it will help do the job. This is a key 
provision of the bill and I have strongly 
supported it from the very beginning. 
I have been willing to lend my support to 
the bill because of this provision, even 
though I oppose other provisions. 

In the light of what I have just said, 
Mr. Chairman, I oppose the motion 
which will be offered to recommit this 
bill to strike out the investment credit 
provision. As they have explained it, 
their motion will provide for striking 
both the investment credit and the with- 
holding and for this reason I will vote 
against the motion. I am doing so be- 
cause of my strong support for the in- 
vestment credit provision. It is a key 
part of the bill. It will help American 
business compete. If the motion had 
gone only to the interest area I would 
have a different position. However, the 
motion will undertake to strike out the 
investment credit provision, the very 
heart of the bill, and the reason why I 
supported the bill in the first place, and 
I cannot vote to recommit this bill to 
strike out this provision. I therefore 
oppose the motion to recommit. 

Mr. Chairman, the entire Nation, the 
entire business community of this coun- 
try, is looking forward to this tax in- 
vestment credit. This will be a shot in 
the arm to business in this country. I 
am surprised to see that there are Mem- 
bers of this House who are opposing 
these provisions, particularly because 
this will help small business, businesses 
which have acquired new machinery. 
That will help the small businessman in 
this country. It will help the farmer 
and the other business people in the Na- 
tion. It certainly deserves the support 
of the entire membership of this House 
and I certainly hope that the motion to 
recommit will not prevail. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to make some com- 
ments on what has happened in this bill. 
I do so with all due deference to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, because 
I know how much time the members of 
the committee have put into this subject 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, a man for 
whom I have the highest regard, and the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of the committee. 

I begin by not taking it lightly that, 
to start out, this bill will create a deficit 
in fiscal 1963 of $1 billion; thereafter, 
$300 million per year. I do not shy 
away from Federal spending when I 
think it is in the best interests of the 
United States. But also I think that the 
Congress has an obligation and a duty 
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to have the courage to pay for the pro- 
grams it enacts. Therefore, I think it is 
imperative that we not take steps that 
will reduce Federal revenues. That is 
point No. 1. 

Point No. 2: The devices built into this 
bill are unmodern. What the majority 
of the committee has done is to create 
devices and proposals which are in effect 
reactionary. 

I am glad that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis], pointed out yes- 
terday the inaccuracy of some of the 
statements that have been made around 
here on the subject of what the booming 
countries of Europe have been doing. 
These countries, with very limited excep- 
tions, and those very narrow and specific, 
use accelerated, rapid depreciation tech- 
niques. Most of them use the double 
declining balance method. If we, in this 
country, want to provide a real incentive 
for economic growth, to stimulate 
growth, the way to do it is not by this T- 
percent credit gadget, which is discrim- 
inatory and limiting, but by a method 
which. grants accelerated, rapid de- 
preciation. Contrary to what the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts said a mo- 
ment ago, this bill does not help small 
business. It would leave out large seg- 
ments of the economy and provide a 
windfall, as has been pointed out, for 
other segments of the economy. Why on 
earth we cannot use the tried technique 
that modern Europe has discovered the 
most helpful is beyond me. I honestly 
think that what happened to the ma- 
jority here is that they were sold a bill 
of goods, which was the idea of, perhaps, 
one or two men connected with the ad- 
ministration who eventually got their 
way. I think we are going to live to re- 
gret what we do in this bill, if we choose 
this tax credit, windfall device instead 
of going the modern way. 

Let me talk now for a moment about 
the taxation of foreign income. One 
problem in connection with this that has 
not been sufficiently emphasized is that 
the bill will abrogate certain treaty obli- 
gations that we have. I am referring to 
that little last section in the bill, section 
21, which reads as follows: 

Section 7852(d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to treaty obligations) 
shall not apply in respect of any amendment 
made by this act. 


Now what this means is that if there 
is anything in this bill that is in con- 
flict with a convention or treaty to which 
the United States is a party, the bill will 
override it. Now how reactionary can 
you get? The Organization of European 
Cooperation and Development—OECD— 
is one of the vehicles in Europe of which 
the United States is a member, thank 
heavens, that is creating one of the most 
wonderfully exciting economic climates 
for growth in the world. There is a 
provision in this convention, which the 
U.S. Government agreed to, which 
provides that income which is not paid 
out shall not be taxed. We here are 
flying right in the face of that conven- 
tion to which the United States is a 
party. 

I might point out also that under 
treaties to which the United States is a 
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party, there are provisions for withhold- 
ing of taxes on dividends of nonresidents, 
which is less than the 20 percent which 
is provided for in the committee bill. 
This bill will abrogate those treaties. 

Mr. Chairman, we in this country must 
learn how to compete. I wish that the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, 
the majority whip, who spoke a little 
while ago were present on the floor now, 
as I listened to his remarks with interest 
and with astonishment, and I would like 
him to listen tome. He spoke eloquently 
about the new Europe. And yet he ad- 
vocated a course of economic isolation- 
ism and of sheer reaction. The bill will 
do exactly the opposite of what he says 
it willdo. From the 7-percent tax credit 
provisions straight through to the pro- 
visions concerning the treatment of 
foreign income, the bill flies right in the 
face of and is directly contrary to he 
efforts we must make in the United 
States to learn how to compete with 
Europe and to draw closer to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. We are 
damaging our position abroad by this bill 
and retreating to an economic isola- 
tionist view that I thought we had long 
since given up. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if 
this country is going to learn how to 
compete in Europe and elsewhere we 
should not be shying away from efforts 
that U.S. businesses wish to make to in- 
vest abroad and to explore new markets. 
I can assure the Members of the House, 
if these provisions with respect to re- 
patriation of foreign income go through, 
it will not result in repatriation of profits 
that are made abroad by U.S. companies. 
The fact is that these companies want 
to expand abroad. They want to grow 
in Europe and elsewhere and to explore 
new markets. They will repatriate only 
so much of their profits as is necessary 
to pay the U.S. tax. And do you know 
what that will result in? It will result 
in higher foreign taxes and, consequent- 
ly, higher credit against that tax and 
therefore lower tax revenue to the 
United States. 

The balance-of-payments question was 
mentioned by the distinguished majority 
whip. I submit that the statement the 
gentleman made is like something out 
of the Dark Ages. You do not cure the 
problem of balance of payments by this 
kind of retrogressive reactionary taxa- 
tion. You do it by increasing your ex- 
ports. You do not increase your exports 
by discouraging U.S. investments abroad. 
This is directly contrary to what this 
Congress must do with reference to lib- 
eral reciprocal trade legislation. It is 
contrary to the growing effort to grad- 
ually bring U.S. private free enterprise 
into the area of foreign aid so that the 
burdens of the Government are lessened 
over the years. 

I submit that this bill is an unmodern, 
reactionary retrogressive approach to the 
modern problems of today. I oppose the 
7-percent tax credit provision. I oppose 
those provisions in the bill that have to 
do with the taxation of oversea income. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the mo- 
tion to recommit should be carried. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LINDSAY. For a brief question. 

Mr. MEADER. First, I would like to 
associate myself with the remarks the 
gentleman has been making. I sought 
to have the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. Boccs}, when he made his remarks, 
yield to me, and he refused to do so. I 
should like to ask the gentleman this 
question which I would have put to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana talked about our 
endeavor to compete with the Common 
Market producers and Japan. Let me 
ask the gentleman from New York 
whether or not in his opinion this puni- 
tive tax on foreign income would not 
effectively freeze out our competition 
with foreign manufacturers and more 
than offset any benefit they might obtain 
from the tax credit provision? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Absolutely. The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

One final comment, and that is on 
a matter mentioned by the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee yester- 
day. He suggested that an official of 
the Eisenhower administration, the for- 
mer General Counsel for the Treasury 
Department who happens to be my 
brother, made a speech in September of 
1960 in which he pointed to the large 
amount of dividend and interest in- 
come tax owed the United States. When 
we go back into the House I shall ask 
consent to have the pertinent parts of 
that speech placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

What was said in that speech and 
what I say here is that in 2 or 3 years 
this withholding provision will be totally 
unnecessary. It will be just as archaic 
as can be because due to modern data 
processing and new accounting systems 
being employed by the Internal Revenue 
Service, all income owed to the U.S. 
Government will be collected. Mean- 
while, we know perfectly well that 
this device is designed to create massive 
overwithholding, a windfall to the Gov- 
ernment of money that does not belong 
to it and which should be placed into 
the economic stream of the United 
States in order to promote economic 
growth. 

I suggest that it is important and 
necessary in considering this motion to 
recommit that the Congress remember 
it is time for our tax structure to be 
modernized, that it is high time the dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means stop tinkering with 
the tax laws and undertake real tax re- 
form, which we do not have in this bill. 
This bill if passed in its present form 
will do nothing but impose a period of 
economic isolation upon the United 
States, will not provide the kind of eco- 
nomic incentive that is needed for 
growth that we must have in this coun- 
try, and does not face up to the problem 
that we must face up to most of all, 
which is how to compete. We shy away 
from it. It is high time that we started 
moving forward in this regard instead 
of backward. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
examine in greater detail the three 
troublesome provisions in this bill. 

In this connection I should like to say 
that I have had some very expert assist- 
ance from distinguished tax authorities 
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in my community. I should like to ex- 
press my appreciation to them for their 
contribution toward the improvement of 
this important piece of legislation. 

One of these authorities is my brother, 
David A. Lindsay, who, as the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee referred to earlier in 
the debate, was General Counsel of the 
Treasury under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. His research and contribution 
in connection with this bill was particu- 
larly aimed at the withholding provision. 
He is opposed to it, as he is to the T- 
percent tax credit provision and the pro- 
vision relating to oversea income. But 
more of this later. 

I should like first, Mr. Chairman, to 
discuss the 7-percent tax credit pro- 
vision. 

All of us, I believe, recognize the need 
to encourage business expansion through 
investment in new machines and facili- 
ties, and the desirability of overhauling 
a tax system which at the present time 
retards rather than furthers this end. 

Most businessmen believe that the best 
means of reaching this objective is to 
liberalize the tax law dealing with de- 
preciation by permitting businesses to 
write off the cost of depreciable property 
over a shorter, more realistic number of 
years. Through its current revision of 
Bulletin F, the Treasury Department is 
furthering this end but everyone recog- 
nizes that administrative measures alone 
will probably be insufficient to stimu- 
late the amount of new investment 
which is necessary if our economy is to 
expand to the extent to which it is 
capable. 

Notwithstanding this background, the 
administration and now the Ways and 
Means Committee have come up with a 
new, complicated, and totally untested 
investment credit plan which is sup- 
posed to accomplish this end. Clearly, 
the burden is on the proponents of this 
plan to show that it is preferable to 
faster depreciation. 

As I mentioned earlier, rapid depre- 
ciation is the modern way to stimulate 
economic growth. It has been found 
effective and workable in the booming 
countries of Europe, most of which use 
the double declining balance method of 
depreciation. Incidentally, the state- 
ments made by some that European 
countries use the method of incentive 
proposed by the majority are simply not 
true. I was glad that the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Curtis] yesterday 
straightened out the record on this. 

Nothing that I have read or heard has 
convinced me that this credit plan will 
do a better job than faster depreciation 
in stimulating the economy. On the 
contrary, I believe that the tax credit 
proposal represents an ill-advised device 
which may not accomplish the desired 
goals and will introduce additional in- 
equities and loopholes into a tax law al- 
ready overburdened in that respect. 

First, it is the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of the business community that 
the investment credit will not encourage 
as much new investment as would a lib- 
eralized depreciation program. It is 
those businessmen and not Mr. Surrey’s 
economists who will be making the in- 
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vestment decisions which we are trying 
to influence. It would be risky to buy 
such a provision under any circum- 
stances, but it would be senseless to 
adopt it when it is opposed by the very 
group it is meant to benefit. 

Second, the application of the tax 
credit will be highly discriminatory, 
since it will apply only to investments 
which are made in the future. No tax 
credit will be available for investments 
made in the past, even though they have 
equally served to stimulate our country’s 
economic growth. The result of this 
legislation will be that those who have 
already modernized their productive fa- 
cilities without waiting for a handout 
from the Government will suffer for 
their initiative while those who would not 
modernize without receiving a tax lolli- 
pop will be rewarded for their indolence. 
There is no justification for playing 
favorites in this manner. 

Finally, the investment credit 
amounts to a giveaway to business. 
When combined with depreciation, the 
credit will give a businessman a greater 
tax benefit than if he had deducted the 
entire cost of his investment property 
in the year of acquisition. This is 
just the same as though the Government 
actually paid part of the businessman’s 
cost for the property. It is different 
from depreciation, where a businessman 
can never recover in deductions more 
than his purchase price. At a time when 
the expenses of the Government are in- 
creasing, it makes no sense to subsidize 
business in this manner. 

The accelerated depreciation program 
which the Republican minority recom- 
mends is the modern method. It is the 
system used by the booming countries of 
Europe, and found workable. First, it 
would accomplish the necessary goal of 
furthering business expansion. Second, 
it would be nondiscriminatory. Finally, 
it would permit a taxpayer to recover 
only the cost of his property and not an 
amount in excess of his cost. The tax 
credit proposal should be rejected. 

Now I should like to examine in great- 
er detail than I did in my opening re- 
marks the proposed tax treatment of for- 
eign income. 

In May of last year, President Ken- 
nedy submitted to Congress his tax mes- 
sage containing, among other things, 
proposals to change the existing tax 
treatment of foreign subsidiaries, In 
general, the administration proposed 
that the profits of foreign subsidiaries 
of U.S. corporations be taxed currently 
as if distributed to American sharehold- 
ers. This would be in contrast to pres- 
ent law under which the profits of a 
foreign subsidiary are not subject to tax 
until they are repatriated as a dividend. 

As I review the events leading up to 
the reporting of this bill, I find the 
numerous and diverse administration 
pronouncements and committee press re- 
leases on this subject confusing and dis- 

heartening. The apparent lack of con- 
fidence in what should be done in the 
foreign areas by the proponents of legis- 
lation certainly does not give one the 
confidence that the hastily contrived pro- 
visions in the present bill represent a 
proper step for Congress to take at this 
Indeed, there is every indication 
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that the bill may seriously interfere with 
the ability of American business to com- 
pete abroad and to retain and build 
foreign markets, 

Before commenting on the bill, I think 
it might be well to be sure we all under- 
stand the provisions of existing law as 
well as their origin and purpose. It has 
become popular to refer to the tax treat- 
ment of foreign subsidiaries as a form of 
so-called tax deferral. The administra- 
tion has referred to this tax deferral as 
a special incentive feature of our tax 
laws which favors foreign investments. 
Our tax jurisdiction over a corporation 
is determined on the basis of whether it 
is considered a domestic or a foreign 
corporation. A domestic corporation is 
taxable with respect to its worldwide 
income, while a foreign corporation is 
taxable only on its U.S. income. The 
present tax laws define a domestic cor- 
poration as one created or organized in 
the United States or under the laws of 
the United States or of any State or terri- 
tory. A foreign corporation is defined 
by the law as one which is not domestic. 
Thus, the test of foreignness is based 
upon the place of incorporation regard- 
less of the nationality of the stockhold- 
ers. This definition of jurisdiction has 
been in our tax laws since 1913. 

To the extent that shareholders of a 
foreign corporation are U.S. taxpayers, 
the U.S. tax on their share of the corpo- 
rate profits is deferred until distributed 
as a dividend. This so-called deferral 
of tax results from the recognition under 
our tax laws that a corporation and its 
shareholders are separate taxable en- 
tities. This latter principle applies 
equally to domestic and foreign corpo- 
rations. 

Thus, it is these two principles 
namely, the limitation of our tax juris- 
diction over foreign corporations and 
the recognition of separate corporate en- 
tities—which are presently under at- 
tack. Neither of these principles was 
intended by Congress to extend special 
tax advantages to foreign investment. 
They are instead basic and proven du- 
rable parts of the structure of our pres- 
ent income tax system. 

In the foreign area, H.R. 10650 incor- 
porates substantially the administra- 
tion’s proposals. Briefly the provisions 
which affect the tax treatment of for- 
eign subsidiaries are as follows: 

Certain types of income of a foreign 
subsidiary would be taxed to domestic 
shareholders with a 10 percent or 
greater stock interest even though the 
profits of the foreign corporation are 
not distributed. In general, this income 
would be taxed to the shareholders as if 
it had been distributed by the subsidiary 
as a dividend. For this purpose a sub- 
sidiary is defined as any foreign cor- 
poration in which Americans have at 
least a 51 percent stock interest. The 
51 percent test is met where the requisite 
stock interest is either direct or indi- 
rect, and in the latter connection the 
bill contains complex rules for determin- 
ing indirect stock ownership. 

Foreign subsidiary income which is 
taxed to shareholders under the bill is 
divided into two categories. First, the 
bill lists the following specific types of 
income which are subject to tax: 
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First. Income from insurance and re- 
insurance of U.S. risks. 

Second. Income from patents, copy- 
rights, royalties and similar property, 
developed in the United States or ac- 
quired from an American shareholder. 
In addition to the royalties received 
from patent licenses and the gains from 
the sale of patents, this type of income 
would also include income from the use 
or exploitation of a patent or similar 
property. Thus, profits of a manufac- 
turing subsidiary would be included and 
subjected to U.S. tax to the extent that 
they are attributable to the use of a 
patent. 

Third. Personal holding company-type 
income such as interest, dividends, rents, 
royalties, and so forth, with the impor- 
tant addition of so-called sales income. 
For this purpose, income from the pur- 
chase and sale of property is treated as 
sales income if it has the following 
characteristics: First, the property is 
purchased from or sold to a related com- 
pany; second, the property is manufac- 
tured outside the subsidiary’s country 
of incorporation; third, the property sold 
is destined for markets outside the coun- 
try of incorporation; and, fourth, the 
amount of income thus earned exceeds 20 
percent of the subsidiary’s income, other 
than personal holding company income. 

For purposes of applying U.S. tax to 
this type of income, the definition of a 
foreign subsidiary is modified to require 
that the 51 percent or greater stock 
interest be held by five or fewer Ameri- 
can shareholders. If more than 20 per- 
cent and less than 80 percent of the sub- 
sidiary’s income consists of personal 
holding company type income, includ- 
ing sales income, only that portion, will 
be taxable to the U.S. shareholders. But 
if this type of income represents more 
than 80 percent of the corporate profits, 
then the entire income of the corpo- 
ration will be subject to U.S. tax. The 
application of the tax to this type of 
income may be avoided to the extent 
that it is reinvested in a less developed 
country operation. 

A second category of income which is 
made subject to U.S. tax by the bill is 
that portion of a foreign subsidiary’s 
profits which is not invested in certain 
specific forms of permissible invest- 
ments. This rule applies to the foreign 
subsidiary’s entire foreign income re- 
gardless of its character. The types of 
investment which are permissible and 
which prevent the application of US. 
tax are: 

First. Property which is located out- 
side the United States and is used in 
connection with the subsidiary’s existing 
business. 

Second. Property in a business 
whether existing or new—in a less-de- 
veloped country. 

Third. A 10-percent or greater stock 
interest in a foreign corporation which 
is engaged in business in a less-developed 
country. This type of investment is per- 
mitted only where four or fewer share- 
holders have a 5l-percent or greater 
stock interest in the less-developed coun- 
try corporation. 

Another provision applicable to foreign 
subsidiary operations relates to the tax 
treatment of redemptions or liquidations 
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of stock in a controlled foreign corpora- 
tion. Under the bill gain from such 
transactions would be treated as a divi- 
dend and taxable to American share- 
holders as ordinary income to the extent 
of their share of profits. Similar treat- 
ment would be applicable to the gain 
realized by an American shareholder 
from the sale of such stock. The effect 
of these rules would be limited to share- 
holders with a 10-percent or greater 
stock interest. 

These are the principal provisions 
which would make basic changes in the 
tax treatment of foreign subsidiaries. 
They would become effective for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1962. 

These provisions of the bill should be 
analyzed in the light of the several policy 
objectives which have been suggested by 
the administration, and which, presuma- 
bly, are the basis upon which the com- 
mittee has approved the bill. As I under- 
stand it, this legislation is intended to 
accomplish three objectives: First, It 
would tend to improve the U.S. interna- 
tional balance-of-payments position; 
second, it would achieve a greater degree 
of so-called tax neutrality in the treat- 
ment of domestic and foreign income; 
and third, it would remove the opportu- 
nity for abuses of the U.S. tax system 
which are available under existing law. 
There is grave doubt in my mind whether 
the present bill will be useful in accom- 
plishing any one of these objectives. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In considering the desirability or 
efficacy of the proposed tax measures in 
improving the balance-of-payments 
position in the United States, we should 
first determine the scope and nature of 
the immediate problem. For the past 3 
years the United States has had an over- 
all balance-of-payments deficit ranging 
between $3.5 billion and $4 billion. This 
deficit takes into account all forms of our 
international payments and would in- 
clude, in addition to private investment, 
such items as military expenditures 
overseas, as well as such large nonrecur- 
ring transactions as the purchase by 
Ford Motor Co. of British interests. 
The Department of Commerce figures for 
the period from 1958 through 1960 show 
that income returning to the United 
States from direct private foreign in- 
vestments far exceeds capital outfiows of 
direct private foreign investment during 
this period. These figures also show that 
this excess of return over capital invest- 
ment is increasing each year. In other 
words, foreign investment is making an 
increasingly large contribution to the 
improvement of our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 

The causes of the deficit are not easily 
isolated. Indeed, it may be attributable 
to different items in different years. For 
example, in 1960 a large portion of the 
deficit was attributed to the outflow of 
so-called hot money. This outflow, ac- 
countable for $1.5 and $3 billion in 
1960, is partly due to adjustments in 
foreign interest rates on the one hand, 
and short-term gold speculation on the 
other. In either case, the problem was 
of a short-term nature. Changes in our 
income tax laws would hardly be the way 
to handle these problems. The reason 
that such short-term problems become 
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critical is that we do not have an ade- 
quate margin in our balance of payments 
at the present time. The most obvious 
way of alleviating the deficit is to build 
up our existing trade surplus, that is, in- 
crease our exports. Another possibility 
is to prevail upon the advanced European 
economies to carry a greater share of 
oversea aid. Both these approaches 
should be developed by the present 
administration. 

Changes in our tax laws which would 
discourage foreign investment could 
hardly be consistent with a long-range 
policy, since it is these investments 
which will ultimately build a strong re- 
turn flow of income to the United States 
and strengthen our balance of payments 
situation for the future. 

It is unlikely that the proposed 
changes in the tax law would, in fact, be 
effective in increasing the return of dol- 
lars to the United States on a short- or 
long-term basis. To the extent that this 
is an objective, it is based on the errone- 
ous assumption that the primary basis 
for retaining income abroad, whether it 
be derived in the form of royalties, inter- 
est, dividends, and so forth, is an overall 
tax advantage. It is extremely doubtful 
whether significant amounts are re- 
tained abroad for tax reasons. Profits 
are retained abroad to expand the capi- 
tal of existing business operations or to 
provide funds for new investment op- 
portunities. Thus if income which is not 
subject to tax under existing law is made 
subject to tax by the bill, it is likely that 
only the amount needed to pay the U.S. 
tax will be repatriated. Even this may 
come from the profits of the domestic 
corporation rather than from repatri- 
ated profits. Thus, the bill may accom- 
plish very little in improving our balance 
of payments situation. Indeed, one ef- 
fect may be to encourage European 
countries to collect more tax, conse- 
quently increasing the foreign tax credit 
and reducing the net U.S. tax. 

I think there may be another miscon- 
ception underlying the provisions of the 
bill. I have gotten the impression that 
the administration in advancing its tax 
program in this area, has assumed that 
American production presently based 
abroad can compete for the same mar- 
kets by producing in the United States 
and exporting. This assumption ignores 
the realities of present-day international 
competition. There are American busi- 
nesses which have been forced to move 
production abroad in order to retain for- 
eign markets. That someone is going to 
produce abroad is a reality that cannot 
be avoided. If American business can- 
not compete by U.S. production, it must 
go abroad if foreign markets are to be 
retained and built. U.S. business no 
longer has a monopoly in the world of 
finished manufactured goods. While 
the present bill does not propose to tax 
production income as did the original 
tax message, it does propose to tax in- 
come from activities incidental to such 
foreign production and to this extent, 
may cut down the rate of growth of 
American-owned foreign production, vis- 
a-vis, our competitors abroad. In the 
long run, therefore, these tax provisions 
will tend to cut down on the return flow 
of income to the United States. 
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TAX NEUTRALITY 


The administration has also advanced 
in support of its proposals in the foreign 
area, the need to revise the tax treat- 
ment of foreign income to achieve a 
greater equality between tax burdens on 
foreign income and tax burdens on do- 
mestic income. The assumption that 
neutrality or equality in tax burden 
should be measured by the U.S. tax sys- 
tem is unwarranted. The form and di- 
rection of neutrality in the bill may 
create discrimination against our own 
taxpayers. 

The bill provides that an American 
parent corporation will be taxable with 
respect to its foreign subsidiary’s income 
from patents, copyrights, secret proc- 
esses, and the like, which were acquired 
from the domestic corporation or devel- 
oped in the United States. While this 
provision appears to deal with a situa- 
tion described by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as a so-called tax haven abuse, it 
extends beyond this purpose by imposing 
à U.S. tax on a portion of the profits of 
almost every operating foreign subsidiary 
controlled by American shareholders. 
For example, when a foreign manufac- 
turing subsidiary sells its product 
abroad, a portion of its profit will in 
many cases be attributable to the use of 
patents, processes, and similar property 
acquired from the parent corporation. 
To the extent that the subsidiary’s profit 
may be so characterized, it would be 
subject to U.S. tax under the bill. Par- 
enthetically, it is appropriate to indi- 
cate at this point that there is a consti- 
tutional question as to the validity of a 
tax on shareholders with respect to cor- 
porate profits. This royalty provision, 
however, goes even further. It appar- 
ently would impose a U.S. tax at the 
shareholder’s level even where the sub- 
sidiary had no income, that is, a royalty 
income would be imputed to the sub- 
sidiary even where it had none. This 
provision is nothing more than an indi- 
rect method of getting at the profit of 
manufacturing subsidiaries. It ap- 
proaches the original proposal in the 
President’s tax message which would 
have eliminated the deferral of U.S. tax 
entirely in the case of subsidiaries in de- 
veloped countries. It is interesting to 
note that the present bill goes even fur- 
ther than the President’s tax message in 
imposing tax on royalty income of sub- 
sidiaries in underdeveloped countries. 

In other respects, the provisions of the 
bill deal primarily with problems char- 
acterized by the Treasury as tax haven 
abuses. Let me illustrate. The provi- 
sions of the bill would tax on a current 
basis the profits of a Belgian, German, 
or Swiss subsidiary which sells products 
manufactured in France by a French 
subsidiary. Very often this takes the 
form of a chain of corporations with the 
American parent company at the top, 
the Swiss subsidiary in the middle, with 
the production corporation formed as a 
subsidiary of the Belgian, German, or 
Swiss companies. The production com- 
pany sells its output through its Belgian, 
German, or Swiss parent company which 
may coordinate the entire foreign sales 
effort of a complex of producing com- 
panies. Under present law, the income 
of neither the production company nor 
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the Belgian selling company is subject 
to U.S. tax, until such time as the earn- 
ings are distributed to the American 
parent. The income of the French sub- 
sidiary is, of course, subject to a French 
tax at the rate of 50 percent. The pro- 
posal would tax the income of the Bel- 
gian selling subsidiary currently unless 
reinvested in operations in less devel- 
oped countries. This means that the 
American-owned foreign producer would 
be faced with the alternative of paying 
the tax on this income or placing the 
funds in what may be a risky venture in 
a less developed country, thus depriving 
its European facility of expansion capi- 
tal. In order to compete effectively with 
foreign producers it is likely that the 
taxpayer will, in most cases, elect to pay 
the tax, while the foreign-owned pro- 
ducer will continue to defer its national 
tax on the profits realized by its Swiss 
selling company. 

By imposing tax on these operations, 
it cannot be expected that they will be 
removed from Europe and conducted in 
the United States. If they are moved 
anywhere, it is most likely they will be 
conducted in the country where the pro- 
duction takes place. In this way the 
overall tax burden of the American- 
owned foreign enterprises will be in- 
creased and our own ultimate tax 
reduced as a result of the increased for- 
eign tax credit. This form of tax neu- 
trality makes little sense. Instead our 
objective should be to assure that Amer- 
ican-owned business based abroad be 
given maximum tax equality with its for- 
eign competitors. 

It is a well known fact that most of the 
European countries permit local enter- 
prises to utilize the financial and other 
facilities available in Switzerland to the 
same extent as the United States does 
today. It would seem to be an unwise 
policy to unilaterally adopt tax meas- 
ures which would require basic changes 
in American-owned operations abroad, 
while our foreign competitors continue 
to enjoy the status quo. 

The idea that a dollar earned by Amer- 
ican business abroad should bear the 
same income tax burden as a dollar 
earned in the United States assumes that 
the foreign tax credit granted under our 
law adequately compensates for imposi- 
tion of foreign taxes. However, this is 
only true where the taxing jurisdictions 
have comparable tax systems. A credit 
for foreign income taxes is wholly in- 
adequate where turnover taxes and mis- 
cellaneous excise taxes account for most 
of the national revenue of the foreign 
taxing jurisdiction. Subjecting income 
to tax in the United States would result 
in double taxation rather than tax 
equality. 

The provision which imposes tax on a 
foreign subsidiary's profits which are not 
invested in certain forms of permissible 
property may be characterized as the al- 
lowance of a special deduction from tax- 
able income for certain types of preferred 
investments. Application of U.S. tax 
under this provision may be prevented by 
reinvesting profits in the subsidiary's ex- 
isting business, but profits used to start 
a new business would be subject to tax. 
Tax could also be avoided by investing 
in a less developed country operation. 
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These distinctions lack a sound basis in 
tax policy. If the impact of foreign com- 
petition forces the subsidiary into other 
fields, the same tax treatment should 
apply in this situation as is applicable 
when the subsidiary expands 

plant facilities to meet the increased out- 
put or greater productivity of its foreign 
competitors. In his balance-of-pay- 
ments message to Congress last year, 
President Kennedy assured us that he 
did not intend to propose tax rules which 
would penalize legitimate investment 
abroad. The term “legitimate invest- 
ment” is his, not mine. I cannot under- 
stand why an investment in a new busi- 
ness—whatever that may be—is any less 
legitimate than the expansion of an 
existing one. 

In regard to the deduction allowed for 
profits invested in less developed coun- 
tries, I can appreciate the administra- 
tion’s recognition of the need to con- 
tinue the application of tax deferral in 
these cases. For obvious reasons, we 
should encourage the flow of private cap- 
ital to these areas. However, this prin- 
ciple applies equally to profits earned in 
the United States. The basis of the bill’s 
attack on American-owned foreign sub- 
sidiaries is that their profits should be 
subject to the same tax burden as are 
domestic corporations. Once this is 
achieved through elimination of tax de- 
ferral, uniform tax rules should apply. 
If we are encouraging foreign sub- 
sidiaries to invest in less developed 
countries, domestic corporations should 
receive the same encouragement. In 
withholding the tax deduction for these 
investments from domestic corporations, 
the bill is applying a double standard. 
To this extent it may well have a reverse 
effect; that is, it may encourage Ameri- 
can business to establish production 
facilities abroad to obtain benefits not 
otherwise available. Indeed, serious 
consideration should be given to the pos- 
sibility that the net effect of narrowing 
tax deferral generally will create a 
greater incentive for American business 
to take advantage of the remaining areas 
of deferral by moving production abroad. 

TAX AVOIDANCE 


The third objective advanced by the 
administration in support of its tax pro- 
posal in the foreign area is that there 
is a need for corrective legislation to 
deal with the so-called tax haven 
abuses. There are two features of our 
present tax law which encourage this 
form of tax avoidance. First, as I have 
already indicated, our income tax does 
not extend to the foreign income of a 
foreign corporation. It becomes impor- 
tant, therefore, to define for this purpose 
the source of the corporation’s income. 
The tax law has long contained source 
rules. For example, the source of income 
derived from the purchase and sale of 
property, that is, export income, is 
derived from the country in which title 
to the property passes to the purchaser. 
The source rules also provide that roy- 
alties from patents and other similar 
rights have a source in the country in 
which the patent is used. The source 
of dividend income is in the country 
where the payer is incorporated and the 
source of interest is in the country where 
the debtor resides. 
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A domestic corporation receiving in- 
come in these forms would, of course, 
be subject to tax regardless of the 
source. However, if the domestic cor- 
poration creates a foreign corporation 
and places in that foreign corporation 
the right to receive items of foreign in- 
come, the U.S. income tax is postponed 
until the foreign corporation distributes 
its income in the form of a dividend to 
the U.S. corporation. 

Tax avoidance in this area should be 
defined rather precisely because there 
are many misconceptions about it. 
First, there are cases in which taxpayers 
selling abroad can and do avoid U.S. tax 
by abusing existing source rules. Most 
of this type of avoidance occurs in the 
area of intercompany pricing. The term 
“tax avoidance” has also been used to 
describe the completely legitimate 
methods used by large publicly held 
American corporations with foreign 
operations to minimize U.S. taxes. 

Let me illustrate. A domestic manu- 
facturing corporation sells part of its 
output abroad. Instead of selling di- 
rectly to customers or to independent 
brokers, it sells to its own foreign sub- 
sidiary at cost plus a 5 percent markup. 
Any further profit realized by the 
foreign subsidiary would not be subject 
to U.S. tax until distributed to the parent 
as a dividend. If arm’s-length prices of 
comparable products are cost plus 20 
percent, then there is clearly a distor- 
tion of the domestic corporation’s in- 
come. But if the 20 percent profit mar- 
gin is reflected in the intercompany price 
and the subsidiary on sales to third par- 
ties realizes an additional 20 percent 
profit, there has been no distortion or 
tax avoidance. Nevertheless, the bill 
would impose U.S. tax on the subsidiary’s 
profits in either case. 

To the extent that this is a problem, 
the Treasury Department has adequate 
tools under existing law. Artificial in- 
tercompany pricing arrangements may 
be attacked under section 482 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. In this connection 
it is noteworthy that the bill con- 
tains special provisions amending sec- 
tion 482 to assure that a proper alloca- 
tion of income is reached in these cases. 
Why then does the bill impose U.S. tax 
on the sales income which is allocated 
to the foreign subsidiary under section 
482, as amended, since by definition the 
intercompany prices thus determined are 
proper? There is such a disparity be- 
tween the corrective measure and the 
abuse that it is difficult to tell precisely 
be lies behind this provision of the 


Tax avoidance has also been used to 
describe the organization of an Ameri- 
can-owned foreign corporation in such 
a manner as to minimize foreign taxes. 

Thus, an American corporation with 
a manufacturing subsidiary in Germany 
may be taxable by the United States on 
export profits even though no part of 
the operation has any connection with 
the United States other than ownership. 
This may be illustrated by the chain of 
corporations I have already described, 
that is, an American corporation with a 
Belgian, German, or Swiss, or some other 
subsidiary through which its foreign 
operations are coordinated. 
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It is not clear why the United States 
has an interest in the extent to which 
an American-owned foreign subsidiary 
competing with European-owned com- 
panies minimizes foreign taxes. Indeed, 
the reduction of foreign taxes reduces 
the foreign tax credit and will increase 
the ultimate U.S. tax imposed at the time 
of repatriation. The present system en- 
hances the possibility of increased rev- 
enues. In any event, the answer to this 
problem does not lie in imposing unilat- 
eral penalties on the current profits of 
foreign-based American-owned business 
operations. This is an international 
problem which should be resolved on a 
multilateral basis. 

As already indicated, the bill would 
also impose a tax on profits of a foreign 
subsidiary which are not invested in cer- 
tain specific types of permissible prop- 
erty. This provision is in the nature of 
a tax on accumulated profits. A possible 
basis for the provision is that amounts 
are now being held abroad simply for 
the purpose of avoiding the current im- 
position of U.S. tax. While there may 
be isolated instances of this, it is un- 
likely that the intensity of foreign com- 
petition would permit large accumula- 
tions of idle capital abroad. Here again, 
there seems to be little relation between 
the abuse and the sanction. 

Drastic changes in existing tax treat- 
ment of foreign income are premature. 
Even if changes were limited, as the 
present bill is not, to problems of avoid- 
ance of U.S. tax, information as to the 
extent of this form of tax avoidance is 
wholly inadequate. For example, prior 
to 1960 the Internal Revenue Code re- 
quired information to be filed as to each 
creation of a new foreign corporation. 
However, because of a defect in the law, 
few returns were received. This defect 
was corrected in 1960. The inadequacy 
of this type of information was illus- 
trated in one of the documents support- 
ing the President’s tax message in which 
it was admitted that the only informa- 
tion available on the number of Amer- 
ican-owned Swiss corporations was ob- 
tained through the consulate general in 
Zurich. 

In 1960 the code was also amended 
to require domestic corporations to file 
annual information returns covering the 
activities of their foreign subsidiaries. 
The first returns under this amendment 
will be filed this year. It seems to me 
that Congress would be acting prema- 
turely if it approved any legislation in 
this field at the present time before this 
new information is received and ana- 
lyzed. 

I would like to call your attention to 
an effect this bill will have which has 
received little notice but is what I re- 
gard to be an unprecedented and un- 
wise action on the part of Congress. 
Because of certain changes that the bill 
makes to existing law, it will result in 
abrogating certain treaties. To the ex- 
tent that the bill’s provisions are incon- 
sistent with a treaty obligation of the 
United States, the law will prevail and 
the treaty obligation will be abrogated. 
The reason for the provision—and I am 
referring to section 21—is that a number 
of the provisions in the bill are in con- 
flict with income tax conventions we have 
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negotiated with European countries. 
I question the wisdom of abrogating 
by legislation our treaty obligations 
even in the technical field of inter- 
national taxation, particularly, when 
we are approaching a time of negotia- 
tion in trade and other economic matters 
with the Common Market countries. It 
seems to me that the problem of so- 
called tax havens is a proper subject for 
multilateral discussion with Europe and 
may even be susceptible to solution 
through international agreements. 
With these discussions forthcoming, 
and the U.S. position in world compe- 
tition rather precarious, I cannot think 
of a more inappropriate time than the 
present to enact hastily prepared legis- 
lation which would change longstand- 
ing rules for the taxation of American 
business abroad. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, let us examine 
in greater detail the withholding pro- 
posal. I am opposed to it and do not 
think that the majority has made out a 
case for it. 

I share the concern of the Treasury 
and the committee about the failure of 
some taxpayers to report fully and prop- 
erly all of their income on which tax 
is owed. All of us, I am sure, would want 
to support any plan that would improve 
the reporting of income, provided of 
course the gain to be derived from any 
plan exceeds the costs of administration, 
and provided the plan is fair. 

Withholding on wages has served us 
well. The proposed plan to withhold 20 
percent of tax on interest and dividends, 
however, bears little or no relationship 
to our system of withholding on wages. 
In point of fact, it would be extremely 
expensive and perhaps impossible to 
equate interest and dividend withholding 
with wage withholding. 

Wage withholding is coupled with 
safeguards—safeguards for the taxpayer 
and safeguards for the Government. In 
wage withholding, overwithholding is 
effectively kept to a minimum—and al- 
most eliminated. The 18-percent rate 
has built into it the standard deduction. 
Each wage earner may use his personal 
exemption, including all his exemptions 
for dependents, in fixing the amount of 
withholding. An information return, 
form W-2, tells him the gross amount to 
report, and the amount of the tax with- 
held to credit. The W-2 form also pro- 
vides an immediate check to the district 
director, who must compute prompt re- 
funds where necessary. No such system 
is proposed or is apparently now in the 
cards for dividend and interest with- 
holding. 

The bill would impose withholding on 
interest and dividends at a flat 20 per- 
cent rate without adjustments for per- 
sonal exemptions and without accom- 
panying W-2 type receipts to assist 
taxpayers and the Treasury. At the last 
minute, the committee amended the bill 
to permit exemption certificates, but as 
hastily drafted, the provisions for 
exemption certificates add more con- 
fusion than equity to the withholding 
proposals. 

Exemption certificates are in no event 
permitted for interest on marketable 
securities. Apparently exemption certif- 
icates are permitted for some individuals 
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but not exempt organizations—in the 
case of dividend income. 

In the case of individuals, the paying 
agents are supposed to keep track of the 
ages of exempt persons under age 18. 
An individual over age 17 must file an 
exemption certificate annually—if, sub- 
ject to severe penalty for error, “he 
reasonably believes that he will not“ 
after application of certain credits—“be 
liable for payment of any tax.” 

In the usual situation, where secu- 
rities are held in the name of brokers 
or nominees, the use of exemption cer- 
tificates is left to the discretion of the 
Secretary or his delegate. 

Many nonresident aliens are now 
subject to withholding at less than the 
proposed 20 percent rate by treaties. 
We are now asked to abrogate these 
solemn international compacts by vot- 
ing a provision to the effect that in the 
case of interest and dividend withhold- 
ing, the tax “required to be deducted 
and withheld shall not by reason of the 
provisions of any treaty be less than 
20 percent of such amounts.” So much 
for the good faith of the United States of 
America under this proposal that the 
majority is now making. 

Much emphasis is placed on the quick 
refund procedure—proposed quarterly 
refunds for overwithholding. Qualifi- 
cation for quarterly refunds, however, is 
complicated, confusing, and extremely 
limited. The amount of refunds may 
not exceed what is defined as an indi- 
vidual’s refund allowance. The refund 
not exceed what is defined as an indi- 
vidual’s expected deductions for personal 
exemptions, plus, second, his retirement 
income, less, third, any income which is 
not subject to withholding for dividends 
and interest. No claim for refund may 
be filed by an individual whose gross 
income is expected to exceed $5,000, or 
a married individual whose income of 
himself and his spouse is expected to 
exceed $10,000 or a head of a household 
or surviving spouse who expects his 
gross income to exceed $10,000, or by a 
child, unless he expects that his parents 
will not be allowed an exemption for him 
for the taxable year. 

Even with these limitations, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service will be flooded 
with refund claims, and refunds will 
have to be paid on faith. It will be ab- 
solutely impossible to handle prompt 
refunds and check the propriety of the 
refund claims. 

It should be observed that in the wage 
field, many persons would not have the 
money to pay the tax if the tax is not 
withheld. In the case of dividends and 
interest the reporting problem seems 
greater than the paying problem, and 
the major problem of reporting is not 
solved by the bill before us. What is 
needed is information. 

Substantial funds have been appro- 
priated for the much celebrated elec- 
tronic or automatic data processing 
program for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. To make this program work, the 
Congress, at the request of the admin- 
istration, has passed a law requiring the 
use of numbers on tax returns and in- 
formation returns. The combination of 
information returns with a numbered 
account for each taxpayer, with full use 
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of automatic data processing, is now 
promised. Clearly, if automatic data 
processing will be as effective as prom- 
ised by its proponents in the Internal 
Revenue Service, withholding on divi- 
dends and interest soon will be outmoded 
or, if needed, will at least be workable. 
Until automatic data processing is in 
full swing, or a more workable and fair 
method of withholding is devised, we 
should not adopt the stopgap, crude, un- 
fair method of withholding of the kind 
presented to us in this bill. 

Much of my research on the subject 
of withholding has been provided by 
the former General Counsel of the Treas- 
ury Department, Mr. David A. Lindsay. 
Yesterday, it will be recalled, the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
referred to a speech made by Mr. Lind- 
say, who is my brother, in September 
1960 in which reference was made to the 
amount of uncollected taxes represented 
in dividends and interest. The implica- 
tion was clear, unfortunately, that Mr. 
Lindsay favored withholding. Quite the 
contrary, he opposes it; and in his speech 
he points out that modern data process- 
ing will make withholding archaic and 
that it will result in unfair, massive 
overwithholding. When the committee 
rises and we go back into the House, I 
intend to ask unanimous consent to have 
the pertinent parts of Mr. Lindsay’s 
speech inserted at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS BY Davin A. LINDSAY, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, U.S, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BE- 
FORE THE TAX INSTITUTE SYMPOSIUM, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 29, 1960 
A subject of interest to the Treasury and 

management alike is the gap in reporting 
certain income and possible measures that 
might þe taken to close the gap. While the 
problem is not limited to dividends and in- 
terest, particular attention has been given to 
those items in recent years. Recent studies 
have indicated a gap in the amount of divi- 
dends paid to individuals and the amount of 
the dividends reported on individual tax re- 
turns of approximately $1 billion, or failure 
to report about 10 percent of the total 
amount of dividends received. 

It should be noted that a portion of un- 
reported dividends would not have been tax- 
able since the total includes amounts re- 
ceived by individuals required to file but not 
subject to tax and by individuals entitled 
to an offset as a result of the $50 dividend 
exclusion. 

It was also estimated that about $3 billion 
of interest, which is about one-half of the 
interest received by individuals, was not re- 
ported. Here again, a portion of the un- 
reported interest would not have been 
taxable, 

In the last session of Congress, the Senate 
Finance Committee instructed the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, in cooperation with the Treasury, 
to study the possibility of instituting a with- 
holding system. While the Treasury’s own 
studies on withholding have covered broader 
areas than dividends and interest, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the joint com- 
mittee staff have focused attention on div- 
idends and interest, and more particularly 
on dividends. As a result of joint studies 
to date, it appears that it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impractical, to institute an 
adequate withholding system for interest 
payments at this time. 

While the mechanics of withholding are 
less difficult in the case of dividends, here, 
too, there are a number of difficult problems. 

From the standpoint of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, a withholding system on divi- 
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dends and interest would appear to require 
dividend and interest payers to furnish a 
form or forms similar to the W-2 form used 
with wages. Such a form would show the 
taxpayer the net dividend or dividends he 
received, the tax withheld, which he should 
take as a tax credit, and the gross dividend 
to be reported in his return. The form 
would be attached to the return. It would 
be used to support and to speed refunds in 
the many instances of overwithholding due 
to withholding in the case of tax-exempt 
institutions and nontaxable individuals and 
overwithholding in the case of elderly and 
retired persons, many of whom would be in 
low-income brackets. 

With exceptions, it would be simpler from 
the standpoint of management to handle 
withholding without issuing a W-2-type 
form to the taxpayer. 

The largest gap in interest and dividend 
reporting comes from the cumulative effect 
of many failures to report small amounts. 
Particularly with respect to interest, we are 
dealing with a myriad of small holdings and 
small accounts. Moreover, in many instances 
there are interposed between the payer and 
the recipient a number of levels or tiers, 
such as transfer agents, nominees, and fi- 
duciaries. In addition, there is a large turn- 
over in shareholder accounts. 

If across-the-board withholding is insti- 
tuted without the necessity of payers fur- 
nishing statements on W-2-type forms to 
taxpayers, the Treasury might be faced with 
a problem as, or possibly more, serious than 
the present gap in re The Internal 
Revenue Service would be pressured to make 
refunds promptly, as it does in the case of 
overwithheld wages, but without the bene- 
fit of a simple check against the taxpayer's 
copy of the withholding form, and without 
time to make an audit of the clalmant's tax 
return, 

Ultimately, through the development and 
utilization of electronic data processing 
machines, referred to as our automatic data 
processing program, it is possible that with- 
holding on dividends, interest, and other 
items as well, will become unnecessary or, if 
considered advisable, will be more practical 
than it is at the present time. To achieve 
optimum utilization of electronic data 
processing machines, it will be necessary to 
introduce a permanent taxpayer account 
numbering system, primarily based on social 
security numbers. A taxpayer account num- 
bering system would be helpful even without 
automatic data processing as it would clearly 
facilitate matching of returns. Names ap- 
pear in a variety of ways, and addresses vary. 
Numbers can be compared with exactitude. 
Also, to achieve optimum results, it is neces- 
sary to increase our efforts toward coordi- 
nated planning among Federal and State tax 
collecting agencies and management. 

Not only the Internal Revenue Service but 
also several of the large corporations which 
disburse their own dividends, and many of 
the disbursing agents, primarily banks and 
trust companies, have on order, or plan to 
order, expensive machinery, some of which 
could dovetail with the Federal program 
and some of which might not. In planning 
for the future use of such machines, it is 
essential that mutual problems and needs 
are understood in the hope that the plan- 
ning can be coordinated intelligently. 

In the meantime, every effort should be 
made to improve reporting of dividends and 
interest as well as other forms of income 
within the framework of existing law. It 
appears that much of the gap in reporting 
is due to negligence, but some of the failure 
to report is willful. 

Last year the Treasury called upon many 
groups active in the dividend and interest 
field to cooperate in an information pro- 
gram designed to obtain more complete re- 
porting of dividend and interest income. 
The program resulted in more than 75 mil- 
lion special notices being mailed to recip- 
ients of dividends and interest. This distri- 
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bution was supplemented by a coordinated 
information using newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and Na- 
tional associations notified their State and 
local members in writing and orally, urging 
full cooperation. Posters were prepared and 
distributed. In some areas there was joint 
sponsorship of newspaper items on the sub- 
ject. Excellent cooperation was given by 
tens of thousands of corporations, banks, 
and individuals. 

Only about 5 months have elapsed since 
the filing date for the returns covering the 
year 1959, and therefore it is too early to ap- 
praise fully the extent of increased report- 
ing of dividends and interest. Nevertheless, 
we do have indications of the program’s suc- 
cess from district directors’ offices, from ex- 
aminations of selected tax returns before and 
after the program was instituted, and from 
the increase in receipts from individuals on 
nonwithheld income. Larger surveys are 
underway and should be completed by the 
end of the year. These should provide fur- 
ther information on the effectiveness of the 

am. 

As indicated earlier, some of the failure to 
report is willful. The Department of Justice 
readily agreed to cooperate with the Service 
in a vigorous enforcement program. Special 
attention has been given to cases involving 
the failure fully to report dividends and in- 
terest. More than 300 such cases are now in 
various stages of investigation or prosecu- 
tion. Thirty-one convictions have been ob- 
tained resulting in the imposition of fines 
ranging up to $20,000, and in some cases im- 
prisonment. 

It is expected that the matter of withhold- 
ing will be considered by the 87th Congress 
and that advantages and disadvantages of 
withholding will be weighed against the re- 
sults of the program which I have just de- 
scribed. 

I shall not venture a prediction concerning 
either future congressional action in this area 
or the possibility that immediate solutions 
to problems presently inherent in with- 
holding will be found. I do suggest, how- 
ever, that legislation for the sake of legis- 
lation, legislation that ignores the major 
area of gap by focusing only on dividends or 
by setting a ceiling under which amounts 
distributed would not be subject to with- 
holding, would be ineffective for purposes of 
closing the gap. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall vote for the bill and 
against the motion to recommit. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the constructive 
features of the bill now before us is the 
encouragement and financial assistance 
it gives farmers who wish to modernize 
equipment and increase efficiency of their 
crop and livestock production operations. 

The significant provision in relation- 
ship to agriculture is the allowance of a 
7-percent tax credit for investment in 
equipment and machinery. 

The growing importance of mechani- 
zation to American agriculture is illus- 
trated by the fact that as of today the 
investment in machinery and motor 
vehicles on farms is nearly $16 billion. 

Farmers annually spend over $2.5 bil- 
lion for machinery and motor vehicles. 

The rapid expansion in mechanization 
of farm operations began back in the 
1940’s when wartime labor shortages and 
favorable prices encouraged a substitu- 
tion of machinery for hand labor. More 
recently the cost-price squeeze has 
caused farmers to continue investing in 
machinery and equipment to achieve 
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lower unit costs that will maintain, and 
even increase, incomes. 

In the Corn Belt, farmers producing 
10,000 to 14,000 bushels of corn can re- 
duce harvesting and storing costs from 
10 to 15 percent through use of mechani- 
cal picker-sheller and mechanical dry- 
ing equipment. 

Mechanical cherry pickers and asso- 
ciated equipment reduce harvesting costs 
in Michigan about $35 per ton. 

On medium and large clay-soil cotton 
farms in the Mississippi Delta, advanced 
technology including mechanical har- 
vesting would increase returns to land 
and management severalfold compared 
with current practices. Similar com- 
parisons indicate more than a doubling 
of returns on deep, moderately sloping 
land in southwest Oklahoma. 

Even in livestock production the shift 
from a low to a high level of technology 
will increase the income one man can 
earn by 70 to 80 percent in poultry, hog, 
and dairy enterprises. Improved tech- 
nology in livestock production requires 
increased investments in buildings as 
well as in machinery and equipment, 
but it is clear that increased mechaniza- 
tion is a must for both the livestock and 
the crop farmer, 

Under the bill the tax savings result- 
ing from investment credit on a $5,000 
tractor would be $350, reducing the 
farmer-buyer’s net outlay to $4,650. 

Other tax savings range from $217 on 
irrigation equipment to more than $2,000 
on a large, caterpillar type tractor. 

Tax savings resulting from the in- 
vestment credit on purchases of a typi- 
cal list of farm equipment items follow: 


Reduction 
in cost | Net cost 
Approxi-| through after 
Item mate | tax savings | 7-percent 
cost from 7- t 
percent 
credit 
Cottonpicker, self- 
propelled, row. . $17, 000 $1,190 | $15,810 
horse- 
power 5, 000 350 4,650 
ype --------| 30,000 2, 100 27, 900 
Self- prope com- 
bine, I8- foot. 8, 500 595 7, 905 
ice self- Hed 
combine, 18-foot....| 10,000 700 9, 300 
Cornpicker, sheller, 
and dryer 000 560 7,440 
With tractor. 13, 000 910 12, 090 
Mechanical cherry- 
picker and asso- 
ciated equipment 11, 000 770 10, 230 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
(SOUTHEASTERN 
STATE) 
General farm 3, 100 217 2, 883 
Tobacco nan WEE 4, 600 322 4, 278 
Peach orchard.. 8, 900 623 8, 277 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Michi- 
gan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, 
surprising as it may seem to some of my 
friends on my side of the aisle, I would 
like to say a few kind words about the 
tax-investment credit. It has been said 
both privately and publicly, and by polls 
taken in some newspapers, that this is 
really a bonanza for the rich. To some 
extent it is a bonanza. They are already 
permitted a 100-percent writeoff on their 
equipment in their plants, and this will 
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give them 7 percent more. But it is not 
a bonanza aimed only at those who own 
plants; it is a bonanza aimed at the 
long lines of unemployment throughout 
this Nation. 

Those lines of unemployment in our 
hometowns have been created in this 
country because of the lack of customers. 
America was the first nation that discov- 
ered businesswise that customers were 
better than colonies. You could pay any 
price for raw material if you could ask 
any price for the finished product. We 
are the largest sellers of goods abroad, 
but we regard that market as a second- 
ary market. We are not too interested, 
really. 

Today, however, through our own ef- 
forts we have poured our own treasure 
into building up the nations of the world. 
Therefore, it is essential that we be able 
to compete in the marketplaces of the 
world on a fair basis. That is all we are 
asking, not to lower our own standard of 
living, but to be able to sell. This bill 
is one attempt to make it possible for 
rari aaa industry to compete on a fair 

asis. 

We have more equipment that is 10 
years old than any nation in the free 
world. We give less of a writeoff. We 
have less capital formation on a percent- 
age basis than any nation in the free 
world. We are up against the tough 
realities of life. We have to be able to 
sell, not alone in this Nation, not alone 
in Europe, but we must be able to sell 
in the rest of the Americas, in Asia, in 
Africa, and the only way we are going 
to be able to do it is to have productive 
machinery combined with the smartest 
management and the most productive 
labor in the world. Then we will be a 
great competitor. 

This part of the bill is an earmarked 
tax reduction as opposed to an ear- 
marked tax. It is an ear-marked tax 
reduction, to make possible the building 
up of additional and better equipment in 
this country in order to make us better 
competitors in the markets of the world. 

I urge you to oppose the motion to 
recommit and to vote for the bill which 
will put America back to work. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
the administration’s proposal to start 
taxing foreign income earned by over- 
seas branches or subsidiaries of American 
firms is bad—bad for American workers’ 
job security, bad for the gold flow prob- 
lem, and bad for America’s position as 
the powerful industrial and economic 
leader of the free world. 

The administration’s public relations 
campaign on this issue has been domi- 
nated by four myths—and these same 
myths have even cropped up here in 
Committee debate yesterday and today. 
The administration and its followers con- 
tinue to cling to the old mythology— 
probably mostly to avoid that very worst 
of Government embarrassments: the ad- 
mission that they have been wrong all 
along. 

The first myth we have heard is that 
American investment in Europe means 
less investment and so less jobs in the 
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United States. Mr. Chairman, that is 
nonsense. Establishing plants in Europe 
has been imperative to preserve or create 
markets that would otherwise have been 
lost to European competitors. There 
was no chance of supplying those mar- 
kets with goods made in America—be- 
cause of transportation or other costs, or 
because of the necessity for close knowl- 
edge of local conditions, or because of 
other marketing or business reasons. 

In fact, it is not possible to find any 
significant value or volume of imports 
back to the United States from branches 
set up abroad. 

In fact, the opposite is true: Overseas 
branches and subsidiaries create and 
preserve job opportunity and security for 
American workers. In each of the last 
4 years, for example, 19 big American 
firms alone sold over $150 million worth 
of American-made equipment, compo- 
nents, supplies, and materials to their 
worldwide branches, 

This ties in to the second myth: The 
outworn slogan that cutting down on 
European investment would substantially 
help the balance of payments. There is 
a grain of truth in this, as there is in all 
myths, but basically it is nonsense. Look 
at the facts. 

With no allowance for offsets, the gross 
cost to our balance of payments, of the 
invasion of Europe in the peak year of 
1960, was only $280 million. Compare 
that figure with the $31 billion of total 
payments by the United States, with the 
payment deficit itself of $3,900 million, 
or with the payment outflow on direct 
investment account of $1,700 million. 
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Moreover, the figures usually cited are 
phony because they include locally bor- 
rowed money—Belgian francs, for ex- 
ample, borrowed at subsidized rates of 
interest—and reinvested or plowed back 
earnings of firms already established 
overseas. 

Obviously, these amounts have no im- 
pact whatever on the American balance 
of payments and should not be included 
as if they did. 

A third myth that administration fol- 
lowers have repeated over and over 
again, in an effort to sell their trade 
bill, is the myth that American firms 
establish branches in Europe to get in- 
side the tariff wall around the Common 
Market. That is not so. They establish 
branches in Europe because the markets 
for their products are big and growing 
bigger. 

I challenge anyone to name a single 
American company whose main reason 
for setting up operations in Europe was 
the new Common Market tariff. 

The fourth myth is the false idea that 
the exclusion of oversea income from 
U.S. taxation was invented in the post- 
war period as an incentive for private 
investment. That is not so. The pro- 
vision has been in the law since the 
Revenue Act was enacted in 1913, and 
it should be left there now. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
committee to decide this issue on the 
basis of the facts, and its appreciation 
of the fast-moving world we live in—not 
on the basis of a series of myths, palmed 
off on us in the course of a high-pow- 
ered advertising campaign. 
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The administration’s proposal is bad— 
bad for American workers’ job security, 
bad for the gold flow problem, and bad 
for America’s position as the industrial 
and economic leader of the free world. 

I urge the committee to defeat this 
portion of the pending bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to address myself to what I 
consider to be the central issue in this 
debate, the matter of dividend and in- 
terest withholding. 

The Republicans have described this 
provision as resulting in massive over- 
withholding. The description in my 
opinion does not square with the facts. 

These are the simple facts. 

First. At the present time, there is 
positive evidence of evasion to the ex- 
tent of $850 million in taxes a year. On 
this figure, there is no dispute. 

Second. This is not corrected by pub- 
licity campaigns. A large-scale effort to 
tell dividend and interest recipients 
about their tax liability in 1959 did not 
reduce the tax evasion. 

Third. This tax evasion will not be 
stopped by information returns and auto- 
matic data processing. 

Fourth. The withholding provisions of 
the bill are simple and efficient. The 
overwithholding involved is completely 
trivial. I use the word “trivial” inten- 
tionally. 

To indicate the magitude of the eva- 
sion problem, I direct your attention to 
the following table: 


TABLE 1.— Selected examples of substantial underreporting of dividends and/or interest in 1961 fraud-prosecution cases 1 


Dividends and/or interest 


Adjusted 
gross 
Case Tax | income 
No, Reported | Under- | year r 
on reported return 
1 $361 | 1954 | $10,727 
1,308 | 1955 1,279 
2,012 | 1956 10, 631 
2,806 | 1957 10, 499 
3,082 | 1958 646 
2 1,284 | 1954 1, 518 
1,319 | 1955 „639 
1, 403 | 1956 4, 571 
1,905 | 1957 , 986 
3 487 | 1954 (521) 
690 | 1955 528 
1,085 | 1956 121 
4 267 | 1957 5, 848 
2,149 | 1958 485 
5 2,429 | 1955 10, 451 
3,006 | 1956 810 
1,983 | 1957 7, 375 
6 5,859 | 1954 1, 581 
5,778 | 1955 1, 640 
5, 704 | 1956 1, 604 
5, 387 | 1957 1, 621 
7 493 | 1954 
591 | 1955 
728 | 1956 
636 | 1957 8 
9011958 
8 1,002 | 1954 4,025 
985 | 1955 4, 147 
1,301 | 1956 (50) 
565 | 1957 3, 673 
9 6,175 | 1953 4, 403 
5,978 | 1954 558 
1,358 | 1955 7,418 
10 95 | 1956 ® 
368 | 1957 8 
346 1958 0 
11 802 1955 7, 951 
1,068 | 1956 | 15, 198 
2, 2,428 | 1957 14, 275 
2, 2, 518 1958 5, 341 
12 1, 1,038 | 1954 4,140 
X i 1,220 | 1955 2, 576 
PIG) a oe 1,615 ' 1956 582 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Dividends and/or interest 


Occupation of taxpayer Case 
No. 
Busdriver. 13 
Schoolteacher. 
209 
14 16,703 
J... 
Insurance agent and 19, 100 
farmer, 15 866 
1, 189 
, 987 
Attorney, 2, 618 
16 3, 590 
4,727 
Farmerand dairy operator. 5 = 
Insurance salesman. 7, 283 
17 rA A EEA 
Truck gard 184 
cl ener. 5 z 
4, 584 |.. 
18 1,893 |.. 
1. 952 
Check easher. S 
ye ee 
19 4,181 
3, 800 
4, 666 100 
Doctor. 8, 499 556 
9, 725 600 
20 6, 916 533 
6, 233 109 
Wholesale merchant. 7, 088 897 
8, 435 871 
Attorney and tax 21 24606 | 15,729 
ey an prac- „ 
titioner. 31, 771 19, 827 
31, 612 20, 462 
29, 168 22, 176 
Printer. 22 8, 125 1,723 
11, 417 1, 252 
9, 121 1, 826 
23 i em 
Dance studio manager. 2, 082 680 


Adjusted 
gross 
Tax | income Occupation of taxpayer 
year per 
return 
$9,743 | 1955 | $13,501 | Retail merchant, investor, 
11, 739 | 1956 26, 180 
6,072 | 1957 (17, 968) 
16, 703 | 1955 Retired. 
18, 852 | 1956 0 
19, 100 | 1957 
753 | 1954 440 | Chiropractor. 
1,075 | 1955 462 
1, 332 | 1956 2, 424 
1,513 | 1957 1,512 
3,110 | 1954 6,186 | Dentist. 
4,207 | 1955 4, 400 
4,752 | 1956 7,720 
5, 573 | 1957 8, 337 
5, 292 | 1958 11, 084 
2, 648 | 1954 6, 207 | Service station appliances, 
4,484 | 1955 6, 185 
4, 514 | 1956 6, 613 
4, 584 | 1957 6, 805 
1,893 | 1954 2,216 | Dentist. 
1,952 | 1955 2,101 
2,129 | 1956 2, 133 
10 | 1953 21, 270 D leaning and laundry. 
ý F rycleaning and laundry. 
8,800 | 1954 855 80 
2,566 | 1955 (5, 834 
6,943 1956 (735) 
1,125 | 1957 14, 079 
5, 232 | 1954 465 Fruit dealer and money- 
5, 124 | 1955 (14)} lender. 
6,191 | 1956 (524) 
7, 564 | 1957 612) 
7,467 | 1958 483 
10, 937 | 1954 5,490 | Loan business. 
11, 944 | 1955 13, 540 
11, 150 | 1956 14, 089 
6,992 | 1957 16, 561 
6, 402 | 1954 9,032 | Attorney and farming 
10, 165 | 1955 12, 056 rentals. 
7, 205 | 1956 19, 431 
602 | 1954 5,680 | Naval officer. 
2,762 | 1955 8, 250 
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TABLE 2.— Selected examples of substantial underreporting of dividends and/or interest in 1960 fraud-prosecution cases 1 
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TABLE 3.— Selected examples of substantial underreporting of interest income uncovered in 1960 information document survey 1 


Interest covered by information 
documents 


Interest covered by information 
documents 


Payer of underreported 
z interest 


Commercial bank 
Permas and loan associa- 


oom 
288 
; 


n, 

by and loan associa- 
ion. 

Commercial bank, 

Life insurance company. 

Commercial bank. 


Ser- 
88888 


Payer of underreported 
interest = 
repor! 
$2, 263 Credit union. 
1, 552 Pavas and loan associa- 
2,875 ration. 
1 028 . 
2, 152 Life insurance company. 
1,311 Commercial 
2, 636 Do. 
1,227 Do. 
1200 0 a tio 
ation. 
6,970 So: 


$1, 254 
980 
235 
7 211 
2, 598 
1,052 
1,010 
468 
946 
015 
1 Underreporting confirmed by audit. 
None re d. 


Source: Treasury Department. 


TABLE 4.— Selected examples of substantial underreporting of dividend income uncovered in 1960 information document survey! 


Case No, 


. 
3, 962 $2, 984 
2, 520 1,317 
5, 804 4, 642 
5, 883 1, 983 
1, 764 583 
5, 367 4, 387 

14, 156 9, 845 
2, 724 1, 603 

18, 864 17, 496 


Dividends covered by information 
documents 


$1, 250 $354 

978 2, 984 
1, 203 93, 893 
1, 162 7, 166 
3, 400 6, 764 
1, 181 15, 256 

980 8, 366 
4,311 49, 274 
1, 121 2, 231 
1, 368 45, 884 


Dividends covered by information 
documents 


Adjusted 
gross income 
per return 


1 Underreporting confirmed by audit, 
2 None returned. 


In 1959, under Republican auspices, 
there was a massive public information 
program. Banks flooded their depositors 
with notices telling them that they 
should report and pay tax on interest in- 
come. Corporations included the same 
kind of notices with their dividend 
checks. Both the banks and the cor- 
porations saw the handwriting on the 
wall; they saw withholding in the offing 
if this publicity campaign did not work. 
What happened? There was, on the 
basis of comparative audits by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, more underre- 
porting in 1959 than there was in 1958. 

What about information returns? The 
case has been put by the minority that 
this tax evasion on dividends and in- 
terests can be stopped by greater use of 
information returns along with auto- 
matic data processing. What this would 
require is that every bank and corpora- 
tion would have to submit an informa- 
tion return on all the dividends and in- 
terest they pay. Then the machines 
would match these information returns 
with the tax returns of the recipients to 
find out what dividends and interest were 
not reported. 

This system would require 750 million 
information returns, 750 million to be 
matched with about 60 million tax re- 
turns. 

This would increase by five times the 
number of information returns that are 
now received by the Government. 

The result of all this matching, after 
the cost of preparing the information 
returns and preparing the information 


Source: Treasury Department. 


for the machines, is just a list of dis- 
crepancies which may be explained by 
other reasons than underreporting. In 
any case the discrepancies would have to 
be followed up by correspondence or of- 
fice audits, with the taxpayer interrupt- 
ing his own business to come to the in- 
ternal revenue office, or by field audits 
with the agent going to the taxpayer’s 
office. After settling the tax liability, it 
may still be necessary to use special col- 
lection procedures, tax liens, and the like, 
to get the money. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, the very capable Mortimer Caplin, 
has estimated that an information re- 
turn procedure would produce only $200 
million of revenue at a cost of $27 mil- 
lion. Withholding will produce $650 
million of revenue at a cost of only $19 
million. 

I think it is clear that there is a mas- 
sive tax evasion problem in the matter of 
dividends and interest. Publicity has 
not worked. Information returns will 
not work. Withholding, however, will 


work simply and efficiently. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
9 the gentleman yield? 
KING of California. I yield to 
the 8 distthguidied Speaker. 


Mr. McCORMACK. These are the 
people under the present law who are 
supposed to pay their taxes and are not 
paying them; is that not correct? 

Mr. KING of California. The distin- 
guished Speaker is precisely correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not under- 
stand how any Members can permit a 
situation like that to continue when 


everybody else is covered by withhold- 
ing, everybody who works, no matter 
where they are working. Here $650 mil- 
lion is lost from people who are sup- 
posed to pay their taxes but are not do- 
ing so. I do not see how anybody can 
vote to eliminate the withholding feature 
of this bill. 

Mr. KING of California. I certainly 
agree with the gentleman. 

Under the bill, after exemption cer- 
tificates, 15 million people will be 
subject to withholding. Out of these 
cases there will be overwithholding in 
only 2 million cases and in 1 million 
of these the overwithholding will be less 
than $10. In virtually all of the other 
cases, there will be quarterly refunds. 

Two million cases of overwithholding 
out of fifteen million. Only 13 percent. 
Seventy-three percent of the persons 
subject to wage withholding have over- 
withholding today and on wage with- 
holding there are only annual refunds. 

To call this massive overwithholding, 
as the minority does, is, and Iam using a 
charitable phrase, misrepresentation. 

Under the bill, the filing of exemption 
certificates will be extremely easy for 
those who expect to have no tax liability. 
The filing of refund applications will be 
equally easy. 

Before voting on the motion to recom- 
mit, I want you to give serious thought 
to the matter of whose interest you are 
serving when you vote to delete divi- 
dend and interest withholding. 

A vote to recommit is not a vote to 
protect low-income widows and orphans. 
They are protected under the bill. 
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A vote to recommit is not a vote 
to prevent massive overwithholding. 
Compared to what we now impose, with 
virtually no protest, on wage earners, 
the overwithholding on dividends and 
interest under this bill is trivial. 

A vote to recommit is a vote for tax 
evaders, conscious or unconscious. The 
record is clear. The alternatives to 
withholding would not work. With- 
holding will work with minimum incon- 
venience to the people involved. 

No doubt many people have written to 
you on the basis of frightening propa- 
ganda that they have been given about 
withholding. On any objective analysis 
of this problem, these scare stories have 
no substance. These stories have been 
manufactured by people who know 
what the facts are and they have been 
deliberately circulated among other 
people who do not know what the facts 
are. The membership of this House 
should not be taken in by such tactics. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
concerned about a fixed group under this 
withholding provision of this proposed 
legislation. I am chairman of a sub- 
committee that is now conducting na- 
tionwide hearings in the field of aid to 
the aged. I should like the gentleman 
to explain, so the record will show clear- 
ly, what the situation is as it affects our 
older citizens who have some dividend 
and interest income. If it is true that 
nobody after retirement age will be cov- 
ered by this bill, that answers a part 
of the problem. Could the gentleman 
from California say whether people who 
have reached the retirement age are ex- 
empt from the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. KING of California. They are 
not exempt, but there are procedures de- 
signed to afford them relief. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of California. I am pleased 
to yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Is it not true that this 
matter of whether taxes on interest and 
dividends are to be withheld from a per- 
son above the age of 17 is dependent upon 
that individual’s tax liability? If the 
individual at any age over 17 feels that 
he will not owe a tax on the amount of 
interest or dividend that he receives when 
he receives it, then he can advise the in- 
stitution of that fact and there will be 
no withholding with respect to him, 
either of interest or dividends; is not 
that true? 

Mr. KING of California. The chair- 
man of the committee is correct. 

Mr. MILLS. It should be borne in 
mind by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, our friend, Mr. Barry, that the 
people to whom he refers over 65 have 
what we call a double exemption. In- 
stead of a $600 exemption from income, 
they are entitled to a $1,200 exemption. 
A man and his wife, living together, fil- 
ing a joint return would, therefore, get 
$2,400 of income before they would be 
required to pay any tax, not taking into 
consideration any other deductions. So 
that most of these people to whom the 
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gentleman refers would be entitled to file 
an exemption certificate and withhold- 
ing would not occur against them. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. The additional fact is 
that it seems that most of these people 
are in a special category which is not 
subject to the tax. 

Mr. MILLS. And, in addition, there 
is a $50 exclusion with respect to divi- 
dend income, as the gentleman from 
California knows, so that all these things 
added together mean that most of the 
people over 65 will be entitled to file a 
certificate exempting them from with- 
holding. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KING of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like the dis- 
tinguished gentleman to clarify this situ- 
ation. In the event an individual files a 
statement saying that they are not sub- 
ject to the payment of taxes and files 
that with the concern from which they 
are getting their dividends or interest, 
and suppose that concern does not honor 
that affidavit or sworn statement and 
puts that person on the list for with- 
holding, and I am thinking of a man 
and woman who are trying to live now on 
$100 a month, and I certainly would not 
want to see them lose $20 of that because 
the concern which was paying them the 
dividends or interest left them on the 
list to be withheld against and made the 
deduction. 

Mr. MILLS. On the day that the in- 
dividual is notified of the fact that there 
has been tax withheld unjustifiably, he 
can apply for a refund from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, and we are assured 
by the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Treasury that these refunds will be for- 
warded to the people in not longer than 
3 to 4 weeks. Actually, there is not 
a lengthy period involved at present 
from the time of receipt of a claim for a 
refund and the time of the actual mail- 
ing of that refund. So that at the most, 
in the instance to which the gentleman 
from West Virginia refers, there need 
be a delay of no more than 3 weeks 
before this person would receive the 
refund. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Would the gentleman 
from California restate the information 
he gave the House a few minutes ago on 
this question of overwithholding in the 
area of interest and dividends? The 
charge has been made, as the gentleman 
knows, that there would be massive over- 
withholding, and that seems to justify 
some people in believing that no effort 
should be made to try to close this gap 
of escaping tax dollars that are pres- 
ently due and owing on interest and 
dividends. Would the gentleman point 
out to the House what he said a few 
minutes ago with respect to the number? 
Did he say there would not be over 13 
percent of people who draw interest and 
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dividends who would be overwithheld on; 
is that the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. KING of California. That is cor- 
rect. The percentage is 13 percent, 

Mr. MILLS. Did not the gentleman 
say that there are some 37 million peo- 
ple presently having salaries that are 
overwithheld on? 

Mr. KING of California. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. MILLS. What percentage of peo- 
ple is that? 

Mr. KING of California. The per- 
. of people there is 73 percent. 

. MILLS. And there are only 13 
caro here; is that correct. 

Mr. KING of California. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of California. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harrison] seemed to give 
the impression that all of these people 
were wealthy young widows. Does the 
gentleman concur in that and could he 
break that down to tell us what percent- 
age of these are wealthy young widows? 

Mr. KING of California. I am not 
able to answer that question. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose I have re- 
ceived more mail opposing the with- 
holding provision than any other Mem- 
ber of this House, not only because of 
membership on the committee but also 
because I am a Representative from one 
of the largest districts in the country. 
It seems clear that the vast majority of 
these letters were stimulated. In most 
instances, I cannot remember the num- 
ber, perhaps an aggregate of five or six 
hundred letters have been stimulated by 
corporations, or by institutions whose 
leaders through the last month or two 
have agreed with the Treasury officials 
that they can live with this provision; 
that they can live with withholding; 
that it is not going to immeasurably in- 
crease their employee team; and that it 
is not going to bring about a reduction 
in the interest paid or dividends. 

I must add that I do not want to seem 
unsympathetic about this hardship. I 
only wish that some of this concern 
about aged couples might be expressed 
by the same Members who are now weep- 
ing about overwithholding when it comes 
to legislation that deals with aged peo- 
ple who are in need. While I have some 
concern for the overwithholding that 
will be imposed on the couple with sev- 
eral thousand dollars of dividend income, 
I must admit that I have greater concern 
for the aged couple that has several 
thousand dollars of medical expenses 
and no dividend income, I have greater 
concern for the aged couple who are 
striving to make ends meet on inade- 
quate relief payments. 

Unfortunately, many of the people 
who have opposed dividend and interest 
withholding have used up all of their 
sympathy in bemoaning the plight of 
our senior citizens with common stock 
and have none left over for senior citi- 
zens with common sickness. 

Of course, the matter of some over- 
withholding on aged couples has as much 
relation to the present problem as the 
famous red herring. It has been 


I yield to 
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enormously exaggerated, frequently by 
the same people who show very little 
concern for legislation dealing with the 
welfare of elderly persons who are in 
need. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like now to an- 
swer some specific points that are raised 
about withholding in the minority report. 

First. ADP should be substituted for 
withholding. 

The minority report stresses that the 
Internal Revenue Service is adopting an 
automatic data-processing system and 
that this, coupled with account numbers 
and information returns, should be used 
to collect the unreported tax on divi- 
dends and interest. 

The report fails to state that an ADP 
information return system would prob- 
ably be more burdensome on the payers 
of dividends and interest, would be un- 
workable in some areas, and would, for a 
higher cost, recoup only one-third as 
much of the unreported tax as with- 
holding. 

Use of ADP information returns would 
necessitate requiring information returns 
with respect to almost all dividend and 
interest payments. At present, only in- 
terest payments over $600 must be re- 
ported and no reporting is required in 
the case of bond interest. Because of 
the millions of interest payments, the 
information return requirement would 
be very burdensome on the payers. 
When the purchaser of a bond receives 
interest only part of which is includible 
in his income, he nevertheless will be 
subject to audit since the information 
return will show him receiving the whole 
interest payment. On the other hand, 
there will be no information as to the 
amount taxable to the seller. 

Even with an expanded information 
return system and a matching of these 
returns with the returns of the dividend 
and interest recipients, not one cent of 
tax would have been collected. There 
would have to be audit and enforcement 
followup in each case where a discrep- 
ancy is indicated. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue estimates that no more 
than $200 million of the $800 million 
annual revenue loss could be recouped 
through these enforcement procedures. 
This would be at a cost of $27 million. 
For only $19 million, withholding can 
recoup $650 million each year and still 
leave free the ADP audit procedures to 
recapture most of the remaining $150 
million of the yearly revenue loss. 

Second. Overwithholding on wages 
example of problem in dividend and in- 
terest area. 

The minority report states that, de- 
spite the allowance for personal exemp- 
tions and the standard deduction, wage 
withholding results in 40 million annual 
refund claims. This figure is used to 
show the magnitude of the probable 
overwithholding on dividends and inter- 
est where no such allowance is per- 
mitted. 

The minority report ignores the fact 
that much of the overwithholding on 
wages is voluntary through individuals 
claiming less than the number of exemp- 
tions to which they are entitled. This is 
done so that withholding will completely 
cover the wage earner’s tax liability or 
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as a form of savings. In addition, very 
few of the 40 million taxpayers who 
claim refunds complain of having to do 
80. 

Third. Twenty percent withholding 
rate exceeds effective rate of tax. 

The minority report states that a with- 
holding rate of 20 percent is higher than 
the average effective tax rate for most 
recipients of interest and dividends. 

The 20 percent withholding rate 
equals the tax rate at the first bracket. 
While a taxpayer at the first bracket 
will have a somewhat lower effective rate 
because of the standard deduction and 
dividend exclusion and credit, it is not 
possible to set a withholding rate at the 
exact effective rate because of the need 
for an even gross-up factor. 

In addition, many interest and divi- 
dend recipients are taxable at higher 
than the first brackets. For example, 
about two-thirds of the dividend and in- 
terest recipients who file tax returns have 
gross income over $5,000. In compari- 
son, almost two-thirds of those individ- 
uals reporting wages have gross income 
under $5,000. 

Fourth. Unclaimed refunds will be 


large. 

The minority report states in several 
different places that withholding will 
result in a large windfall to the Govern- 
ment in the form of unclaimed refunds. 
As an example, it indicates that there 
are some 32 million bank accounts in- 
volving withholding of less than 40 cents, 
and that many of the depositors in these 
accounts will not undertake to file either 
an exemption certificate or a claim for 
refund with the result that these with- 
held funds will be a windfall to the Gov- 
ernment. 

These figures are very misleading. 
The 32 million accounts evidently in- 
clude accounts paying no interest be- 
cause they are dormant accounts or ac- 
counts where no interest is paid as a 
matter of bank policy. Therefore, this 
figure in itself is open to question. 

However, even assuming they are cor- 
rect, it is by no means true that all the 
withheld funds will be forfeited to the 
Government. First, many of these 
small accounts will be automatically ex- 
empt through the exemption for all 
school savings accounts without regard 
to the filing of exemption certificates. 
It is estimated that savings accounts of 
6 million children will fall in this 
category, 

Second, many of the depositors will 
have other income—such as wages— 
and, as a result, will owe tax for the 
year. These individuals are required to 
file income tax returns on which they 
will be able to take credit against their 
tax liability for the 40-cent withhold- 
ing. The returns will clearly show that 
these individuals must report their in- 
terest income and also that they may 
take a credit for any withheld tax. 
There should be no reason for them 
to forget to take the credit. 

Third. Even though they owe no tax 
for the year, many of these depositors 
will be required to file tax returns be- 
cause they have more than $600—$1,200 
if over 65—of income. The returns will 
cone indicate they are entitled to a 
re 
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Fourth. Many of these individuals will 
avail themselves of the exemption cer- 
tificate procedure. A 

Therefore, after taking into account 
all these diferent situations, it seems 
clear that only a very small number of 
pronio will in fact forfeit their withheld 
Fifth. Estimate of unreported tax is 
overstated. 

The minority report states that the 
Treasury estimate of $800 million of un- 
reported tax is grossly overstated. 

These revenue figures are based on 
Treasury estimates from data compiled 
from 1959 returns—the latest data avail- 
able. They are in substantial accord 
with the estimates of the prior Repub- 
lican administration. For example, Mr. 
David A. Lindsay, former General Coun- 
sel of the Treasury, in an address before 
the Tax Institute Symposium on Sep- 
tember 29, 1960, estimated that $4 bil- 
lion of interest and dividends were not 
reported on tax returns of individuals. 
To quote him: 

Recent studies have indicated a gap in the 
amount of dividends paid to individuals and 
the amount of the dividends reported on 
individual tax returns of approximately $1 
billion, or failure to report about 10 per- 
cent of the total amount of dividends 
received. 

. > * 0 . 

It was also estimated that about $3 billion 
of interest, which is about one-half of the 
interest received by individuals, was not 
reported. 


Sixth. There will be massive overwith- 
holding. . 

The minority report repeatedly states 
that the withholding system will result 
in “massive overwithholding.” In this 
connection, it claims that very few people 
will be able to avail themselves of the ex- 
emption procedures. In addition, the 
minority argue that the quarterly refund 
mechanism will be available to only a 
relatively few individuals. 

In this respect, the minority report 
misstates the facts. It is estimated that 
22.5 million individuals receive interest 
and dividends. Only 2 million of these 
individuals will be subject to overwith- 
holding and only 1 million of them to the 
extent of more than $10 annually. Of 
the latter 1 million, those with annual 
income of less than $10,000—$5,000 if 
single—would be eligible for quarterly 
refunds. 

In fact, overwithholding is almost 
completely avoided by the exemption 
system. Eight million nontaxable indi- 
viduals would be eligible to file exemp- 
tion certificates and, thereby, completely 
exempt their dividends and most forms 
of interest from withholding. An addi- 
tional 6 million schoolchildren would be 
automatically exempt from withholding 
on their school savings accounts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will speak on 
the treatment of foreign investment in- 
come which is provided by the Ways and 
Means Committee bill. Of the 12 sec- 
tions of the bill dealing with foreign in- 
come and assets, the minority views 
concentrate on section 13, dealing with 
controlled foreign corporations. I will 
do likewise. 

The separate views of the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee are not very clear as to just why 
it is desirable to continue to allow Ameri- 
can controlled foreign investments to 
continue to postpone payment of U.S. 
tax beyond citing a long parade of previ- 
ous reports which have favored this. The 
recommendations of these reports, how- 
ever, related to the special time and cir- 
cumstance when the report was written. 

The importance of considering the cir- 
cumstances of each report is made clear 
on page B22 of the minority views. The 
statement is made about the policy of 
deferring U.S. tax on foreign investment 
income that “the concern of the Treasury 
stems from the fact that the policy suc- 
ceeded. Western Europe was trans- 
formed from a debtor to a creditor of the 
United States. The policy was and still 
is sound.” Look at that statement care- 
fully. Tax policy is credited with chang- 
ing Western Europe from a debtor to a 
creditor of the United States. The other 
side of this coin is that the United States 
was changed, with respect to Western 
Europe, from a creditor to a debtor. This 
is the policy that they argue “still is 
sound.” It is sound, on their argument, 
to continue to build up U.S. debts to 
Western Europe. What kind of policy is 
this? 

The committee bill recognizes that 
encouragement of foreign investment 
had some of the effects that the minor- 
ity views attribute to it but it also recog- 
nizes that this is not always appropriate. 

From the standpoint of the economy, 
there is always some benefit to invest- 
ment and consequently we tend to look 
on foreign investment as a good thing 
because it is investment. Some of the 
mystery surrounding foreign investment 
might be removed if we catalog the ben- 
efits of investment and then ask how 
these are affected if the investment takes 
place abroad. 

Investment increases the return on 
capital funds through the profit earned. 
In addition, investment increases pro- 
ductivity and thereby jobs and wages. 
It is clear from our own economic his- 
tory that the increase in capital invested 
in American industry has enormously 
increased U.S. output and the share of 
labor in this increased output has re- 
mained remarkably stable. 

Despite all of the mystery surround- 
ing foreign investment, which is accen- 
tuated by dark references to the balance 
of payments, investment of American 
funds in foreign countries has the same 
kind of effects. It increases the return 
on American capital. The return on 
American capital invested abroad is apt 
to be relatively good compared to invest- 
ment in the United States, because funds 
are being placed in a market where there 
is, relative to the United States, a cap- 
ital shortage. On the other hand, many 
of these foreign investments have par- 
ticular risk problems associated with 
them. On balance, the prospective prof- 
its must offset the extra risks because 
foreign investment is undertaken freely. 

Foreign investment, like investment 
in the United States, does increase pro- 
ductivity and wages. Unlike domestic 
investment, however, the increase in 
wages and productivity is paid almost 
entirely to the nationals of another coun- 
try, wherever the investment takes place. 
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I want to talk particularly about how 
these effects of investment work out in 
the relatively developed countries, such 
as Western Europe, Canada, Australia, 
and Japan. Before commenting on 
these, I will say that foreign investment 
in the less developed countries has sig- 
nificant advantages to the United States 
because it tends to bind these countries 
more closely to the Western alliance. 
For investment in these less developed 
countries, some tax advantage is reason- 
able as an extension of the international 
political policy of the United States. The 
committee bill provides this. 

In dealing with the more developed 
countries, however, we are dealing with 
our trading partners and our approach 
should be one of enlightened self-inter- 
est and not of disguised foreign aid. 

Put on these terms, there is no great 
advantage to the United States in in- 
creasing productivity, jobs, and wages in 
countries like Japan and Germany in- 
stead of in the United States. The 
United States does not have an unlim- 
ited supply of investment funds. Ac- 
tually, we are sufficiently concerned 
about our available investment funds 
that in this bill we are providing an in- 
vestment credit designed to increase in- 
vestment in American industry. 

When funds of American investors are 
invested in Western Europe or Japan 
rather than in the United States, it is 
true that the American investors will de- 
rive dividend income from this invest- 
ment. But this is the sort of return on 
investment which would arise even if the 
investment took place in the United 
States, The difference is that the in- 
vestment return through increased pro- 
ductivity, higher wages and more jobs 
takes place in Western Europe or Japan 
rather than in the United States. 

The minority views seem to imply that 
U.S. capital being invested abroad has 
no impact on the United States unless 
it is used to produce something for sale 
here in competition with U.S. producers. 
This is a very narrow view. Basically it 
is a use of capital that could have been 
employed to increase productivity in the 
United States. No matter how the in- 
vestment is used abroad—to produce 
things for sale in the United States, to 
cut American producers out of an ex- 
port market, or to develop a completely 
new product—this is capital not avail- 
able in the United States. 

A great deal of the investment each 
year is out of the internal funds of cor- 
porations, retained profits, and the de- 
preciation reserves. When American in- 
vestment takes place in Western Europe 
or Japan, these retained profits and de- 
preciation reserves will now be in 
American-owned foreign corporations 
and are likely to be reinvested abroad 
instead of here. Foreign investment has 
a continuing tendency to build up pro- 
ductivity, jobs, and wages abroad, rather 
than at home. 

How is all this related to trade? So 
far as trade in commodities is concerned, 
the United States still has a favorable 
balance although our wage rates are 
higher than those of any other country. 
The fact is that the United States has 
such an advantage in productivity aris- 
ing from the level of education of our 
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workers and from the quantity of capi- 
tal which our workers use that they can 
pay the higher money wages and still 
compete in most products. In many 
particular lines of products, the rapid 
improvement of productivity in Western 
Europe and Japan has cut into this 
United States advantage and we find 
ourselves less competitive. 

The basis of the controlled foreign 
corporation provisions of the commit- 
tee bill is simply that the present law 
does not justify continued unlimited de- 
ferral as an encouragement to invest- 
ment of new U.S. funds in the developed 
countries. Encouragement to U.S. cap- 
ital to invest in the developed countries 
makes investment and productivity there 
higher than it would have been anyway, 
and investment and productivity here 
lower than it would have been. 

An American business firm might be 
considering a domestic investment that 
would promise a return on the invest- 
ment of 20 percent a year, which after 
the U.S. taxes would be reduced to 10 
percent a year. The same firm might 
have the possibility of investing abroad 
in a project which, after making an 
allowance for the special risks of foreign 
investment, would return 16 percent a 
year but which would be taxed at only 
25 percent. 

On a before-tax basis, the U.S. invest- 
ment is clearly the more efficient, a 20- 
percent return compared to a 16 percent 
return. On an after-tax basis, however, 
the parent company would realize only 
10 percent on its U.S. investment and 
12 percent on its foreign investment. 

This is the distortion of investment de- 
cisions which the committee bill wants 
to end. The committee bill does not 
penalize foreign investment. The for- 
eign tax credits are still available as they 
are under present law, but by reducing 
the opportunity for the parent company 
to defer tax on income earned through 
a foreign subsidiary we simply bring the 
tax treatments closer together. A for- 
eign investment which is relatively in- 
efficient compared to a U.S. investment 
will be less likely to appear efficient on 
an after-tax basis. 

In view of the fact that American 
labor has a substantial interest in do- 
mestic investment to increase its pro- 
ductivity and wages in this country, this 
is a minimum requirement. We are not 
penalizing; we are just reducing the spe- 
cial encouragement. The fact that the 
investors themselves might retain a 
higher portion of their profit when the 
investment is foreign should not be con- 
trolling when we are considering the in- 
terests of all of the people in the United 
States. 

The Ways and Means Committee bill 
does not go as far as achieving complete 
equality in applicable tax rates on U.S. 
funds invested in developed countries 
and in the United States. The commit- 
tee was impressed with the problem faced 
by American investors who have a going 
business situation in the developed coun- 
tries. A heavier tax on their retained 
earnings than that on their immediate 
foreign competitors would be a handicap. 
The committee bill permits continued 
deferral on the operating income of an 
American-controlled foreign corporation 
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which is reinvested in substantially the 
same trade or business which the con- 
trolled corporation is conducting. 

The committee bill also recognizes the 
national advantages of encouraging in- 
vestment in the less developed countries. 
Certain income which is invested in those 
countries is permitted to continue to 
enjoy deferral even though the invest- 
ment in a less developed country might 
be in a new trade or business. 

The committee bill is a realistic adap- 
tation of foreign economic policy to the 
1960’s. It is not subject to the attack 
made by the minority views in the com- 
mittee report that this does not con- 
form to the foreign economic policy of 
the 1940’s and the 1950’s when we were 
participating in the economic recovery 
of Western Europe and Japan. In the 
words of the minority views themselves, 
we have gotten Western Europe out of 
the debtor class. We do not have to con- 
tinue making the United States more of 
a debtor by encouraging investment that 
raises productivity, jobs, and wages in 
Western Europe and Japan at the ex- 
pense of the United States. 

The committee bill treatment of for- 
eign investment income is consistent 
with the word “reciprocal” in our recip- 
rocal trade program. Reciprocal trade 
is based on open competition. By re- 
moving trade barriers, it lets countries 
realize their respective productivity ad- 
vantages in developing foreign markets. 
Under freer trade, the countries of West- 
ern Europe and Japan would realize 
some of the productivity improvements 
that have come about through recent 
investment in those countries in the 
same way that the United States will 
be able to realize all the productivity 
improvement arising from its own in- 
vestment. In this open competition be- 
tween productivities, there is no jus- 
tification for our continuing to provide 
favorable tax treatment to investments 
which increase productivity abroad com- 
pared to investments which increase 
productivity at home. / 

Mr. Chairman, I urge rejection of the 
motion to recommit, and I urge passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this tax measure in 
its present form and ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 
Two glaring deficiencies and inequities 
in the committee bill cause me to rise 
in opposition to the bill, even as it is 
proposed to be amended by the com- 
mittee. 

The first of these is the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit—which I understand 
business has not asked for and does not 
want—and which even former President 
Truman’s economic adviser, Leon Key- 
serling, calls a tax bonanza. 

Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have said repeatedly that this 
proposal perverts the tax laws into an 
annual subsidy to one segment of the 
American business community and con- 
stitutes a discriminatory loophole which 
must be dealt with by future Con- 
gresses. Note that the windfall from 
this proposal would be enjoyed by only 
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one segment of the business community. 


economy. It favors the large and pen- 
alizes the small, 

The committee has recognized that 
the proposal in its original form would 
have created tremendous inequities even 
among the relatively few businesses 
which would benefit from it. So, the 
committee has offered an amendment 
which would limit the windfall to any 
one company. When we find that a 
windfall has to be limited, are we not 
required to find that the whole proposal 
is a bad one? Can a limitation make it 
better? I believe there is no such thing 
as being a little bit evil. 

In addition, let me point out that this 
tax proposal would not accomplish the 
objective the administration claims for 


of commerce and the AFL-CIO, opposed 
the proposal, either doubting that it 
would produce the benefits claimed, or 
maintaining the plan was discrimina- 
tory. 

When a bad bill produces limited 
windfalls for only a few—when even 
these few do not want it—and when the 
only other result is a revenue loss of 
more than $1 billion, we have no choice 
but to refuse to enact it into law. I 
believe the committee has no choice but 
to agree to remove this section. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, section 19 of 
the bill, providing for withholding on 
interest and dividends, attacks the his- 
toric American principle of voluntary 
self-assessment, which is the foundation 
on which the American tax system has 
produced more revenue—voluntarily— 
notwithstanding excessively high rates, 
with greater compliance than any other 
revenue system in the world. 

In addition, withholding on interest 
and dividends is an administrative mon- 


finding procedures 
workable, and the procedure rr rane by 
the committee at the last minute will 
produce administrative chaos, as well as 
the further inequity of massive over- 
withholding. Any additional revenue 
produced by the measure—and I cannot 
believe it could possibly be as large as 
the administration claims—would have 
to be gobbled up by the increased cost 
of managing this tremendous adminis- 
trative job. 


But, the greatest evil in this withhold- 
ing proposal is found in the hardship 
to the small investor and the small de- 
positor. More than 3 million of the 
shareholders in American industry are 
in the low-income group. We have ex- 
empted $50 in his dividends from tax. 
Now, we are asked to nullify that ex- 
emption by a withholding tax, even 
where there is in all likelihood no tax 
liability. Many of these shareholders 
will find the filing of claims too onerous, 
or will overlook filing claims for the 
refund of nominal amounts. 

In addition, more than 7 million de- 
positors in savings and loan associations 
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receive interest, or dividends, of less than 
$10. And there are 32 million bank ac- 
counts which would involve the with- 
holding of less than 40 cents. 

The claim has been made that, since 
we have withholding on wages and sal- 
aries, this is no different. On the con- 
trary, there is a world of difference. In 
the case of wages and salaries, there is 
only one employer-employee relation- 
ship, only one withholder, only one re- 
porter. But with this proposal, we would 
enforce a withholding relationship 
whose ramifications are endless and be- 
yond imagination. 

Beyond this, we would force every in- 
dividual who owns a few shares of stock, 
every individual who has a savings ac- 
count, in other words, every individual 
who practices the good old-fashioned 
American virtue of thrift—we are going 
to force him to determine what has been 
withheld. We are going to force him to 
perform mathematical gymnastics every 
year—or every quarter—to determine 
what the Government owes him as a 
refund. We are going to do this, be- 
cause the administration and the Ways 
and Means Committee could find no an- 
swer to the problem of asking the com- 
panies and financial institutions to re- 
port to the taxpayer the amounts they 
have withheld on his account. We must 
protest any such additional burden on 
the already overburdened taxpayer. 

I could cite further horrors about 
this proposal—its inequity regarding 
churches, charitable organizations, and 
pension funds, the tremendous book- 
keeping and reporting load placed on 
our businesses and financial institutions. 
But, the real evil, the greatest hardship, 
is the burden on the individual, and par- 
ticularly the individual who needs all of 
the product of his labor. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
that I believe we must vote to strike 
these provisions from the bill. I hope 
all Members of the House who truly have 
concern for the best interests of the peo- 
ple of America will join me in this con- 
viction and belief. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the Revenue Act of 1962—H.R. 
10650—is seriously defective for the 
reason that it represents an attempt to 
influence foreign policy through taxa- 
tion. This is especially objectionable 
since, as I now understand it, the Ways 
and Means Committee did not, in fact, 
conduct any hearings on certain com- 
plicated provisions of the present bill 
dealing with controlled foreign cor- 
porations. 

It is true that the majority report 
recognizes “the need to maintain active 
American business operations abroad on 
an equal competitive footing with other 
operating businesses in the foreign coun- 
tries”’—page 62. The majority report 
also recognizes that “the location of in- 
vestments in these countries is an im- 
portant factor in stimulating American 
exports to the same areas”—page 57. 

In this regard, I would like to refer to 
a statement by the Otis Elevator Co., 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 30, 1962. It points 
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out that, although Otis has preferred to 
supply foreign markets by exporting 
from the United States, it was at times 
necessary to locate abroad in order to 
maintain its position in elevator mar- 
kets throughout the world. Despite an 
initial adverse effect on the balance of 
payments, Otis has, over the past 15 
years, brought into the United States 
more than $12 million for each million 
sent out in loans and investment. 

The statement also points out that 
over 90 percent of the $63 million worth 
of equipment Otis has exported over the 
past 15 years has gone to countries where 
Otis has its own organization. This in- 
vestment, therefore, has resulted not in 
an export of jobs as is often claimed by 
the Treasury Department, but is the di- 
rect cause of a great many jobs which 
otherwise would not now exist. 

Apparently the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was unanimous in believing it 
would be a grave foreign policy error 
for the U.S. Government to carry out 
the request of the Treasury Department, 
that full U.S. income tax be imposed up- 
on foreign subsidiaries of U.S. com- 
panies at the operating level. On this 
subject, the committee found: 

To impose the U.S. tax currently on the 
U.S. shareholders of American-owned busi- 
nesses operating abroad would place such 
firms at a disadvantage with other firms 
located in the same areas not subject to 
U.S. tax (pp. 57-58). 


Despite these reassuring utterances 
from the committee’s report, an exami- 
nation of the actual provisions of sec- 
tion 13 of the bill itself discloses that 
the committee has in fact adopted much 
of the philosophy which these quoted 
phrases from the report seem to reject. 
Iam afraid that the casual reader of the 
bill and the committee report might be 
led to the conclusion that the bill is 
merely designed to reach such things as 
passive income or personal holding 
company type income or tax-haven in- 
come or income siphoned abroad but in 
truth derived from activities carried on 
within the United States. 

Let me say that if the proposed new 
taxes were confined to these kinds of 
income, it could properly be regarded as 
a true tax-haven measure free from for- 
eign implications. According to my in- 
formation, this area of the bill was so 
limited until approximately 2 weeks ago, 
at which time this portion of the bill 
was suddenly removed from normal com- 
mittee drafting channels and substan- 
tially overhauled and redirected into its 
present condition. 

The result of this maneuver is the bill 
now before us, the provisions of which 
have been public for only 10 days. The 
Ways and Means Committee did, in fact, 
consider and reject the entire original 
philosophy of the Treasury Department 
with regard to a current taxation of for- 
eign earnings, as noted earlier. The 
committee and its staff did consider and 
did unanimously adopt provisions de- 
signed to reach true tax-haven opera- 
tions. But the effect of the present sec- 
tion 13 has never been the subject of any 
hearings by any committee of the Con- 
gress, except in a very general way. 

Under the circumstances, only a hand- 
ful of Members of the Congress and the 
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few interested public at large have had 
time to comprehend the revolutionary 
impact which these complicated measures 
will have. Moreover, the committee bill, 
as now constituted, would have the fol- 
lowing effect on our economy: 

First. Any first-time investment in a 
developed country, such as Western 
Europe, would be a so-called nonquali- 
fied investment for tax purposes. This 
means that no American manufacturer, 
no matter how difficult it might be for 
him to export his product to Europe, 
would be able to enter that market, ex- 
cept under a tax burden which would 
not be fully borne by his European com- 
petitors. This does not sound solely 
like a tax measure to me, but rather 
as an indirect attempt to regulate the 
flow of competitive American capital. 

Second. U.S. manufacturers already 
in Europe will be allowed to go into pro- 
duction of new lines only upon payment 
of this added U.S. tax at the European 
operating level which will retard growth 
of US. firms in European markets. 
Since present tax laws on foreign 
dividends are merely deferred until 
brought into the United States it is self- 
deluding to estimate that this measure 
will create sufficient new tax revenues 
to materially offset the cost of the domes- 
tic investment credit. 

With regard to our competitive ability, 
foreign observers seem to realize the dis- 
advantages to many U.S. companies 
which apparently the administration 
fails to recognize. For example, the 
March 10 issue of the Financial Post 
of Toronto, Canada, carried an article 
entitled “Here’s Where United States 
Aids Rivals in Other Markets,” which 
says in part: 

It is certainly clear, in the field of for- 
eign trade, that a foreign corporation con- 
trolled by Canadians, or an oversea trade 
corporation in Britain, will have a decided 
advantage over its U.S.-owned competitors 
after the New Frontier people in Washington 
achieve their ends. The new law will also 
serve to trim American sails in Europe, in- 
crease the downward pressure on the U.S. 
dollar, and indirectly assist Britain’s entry 
in the Common Market. 

Let’s hope that Ottawa encourages Cana- 
dian business to take full advantage of the 
mistakes south of the border. 


Third. The claim that the bill reaches 
only passive, rather than operating, sit- 
uations is not correct. All large, widely 
held manufacturing corporations derive 
income in the form of interest from in- 
stallment sales, rentals of equipment and 
dividends from local operating affiliates. 
In such situations, this is normal oper- 
ating business income. Yet this bill 
treats such income as personal holding 
company income, without regard to the 
kind of operation in which it is pro- 
duced. 

Fourth. For some reason not made 
clear the drafters of this bill have taken 
a dislike to the oversea use of a central- 
ized multicountry selling company, or- 
ganized to sell U.S. products made 
abroad. Let us suppose the case of an 
American firm in the Common Market, 
which has been manufacturing various 
products in different countries over a 
period of many years. Instead of hav- 
ing an operating sales force attached to 
each plant, the company concludes to 
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set up a centralized sales company and 
sales force. This will reduce operating 
expenses and render the company’s prod- 
ucts more competitive throughout the 
market and in areas outside the mar- 
ket, such as north Africa and the Mid- 
dle East. For some undisclosed reason 
the drafters of this measure object to 
that, even though no element of avoid- 
ance of U.S. tax is in any way involved 
in this situation. 

Fifth. In one other respect, the pro- 
visions of H.R. 10650 deal with operating 
foreign earnings rather than so-called 
tax-haven income. The Treasury De- 
partment, under this bill, would have 
power to determine what amount of a 
company’s foreign income should be at- 
tributed to patents, copyrights, formu- 
las and processes originally developed in 
the United States. This could cause 
many problems as I doubt that many 
American oversea subsidiaries operate 
without using some processes which were 
originally developed in the United States. 
I feel certain that an attempt to break 
down gross income from a particular sale 
of a product, as between amounts at- 
tributable to this kind of intangible proc- 
ess, on the one hand, and to production, 
distribution, advertising, and manage- 
ment on the other hand, would present a 
fantastic problem. Obviously, this bill 
goes far beyond the taxing of patents 
which have been assigned to shell cor- 
porations overeas and there licensed to 
foreign operators. 

We should not consider this bill as 
an isolated tax measure and ignore the 
effect it will have on our foreign policy. 
Hearings are already underway to con- 
sider the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
in which the President asks for signif- 
icantly increased authority to lower 
American tariffs so that foreign trade 
barriers will in turn be lowered for 
American exports. Many companies, 
however, cannot compete through ex- 
ports alone, as they find that often they 
must compete from within a foreign 
market or get out. Surely at this mo- 
ment, when we are on the verge of 
entering a new era of foreign trade, it 
would be unwise as well as unfair to 
penalize those companies whose foreign 
interests, such as those of the Otis Ele- 
vator Co., are directly responsible for 
a healthy balance of exports. 

Finally, we must remember that our 
foreign relations are not dependent 
solely upon our diplomatic corps, but 
also upon our private firms abroad. By 
working in harmonious cooperation and 
competition with all sectors of a for- 
eign community, these firms are not 
only a source of profit to the United 
States but a source of strength in tying 
together the free community of nations. 
To place prohibitive restrictions against 
them will in the long run weaken not 
only our own country’s position abroad, 
but the entire free world. 

Mr. Chairman, although taxation has 
been a subject of keen interest to me 
over two decades I cannot qualify as 
an expert on the meaning of this bill, 
since I have only had a few hours to 
consider these complicated provisions. 
Nevertheless, I will say this: I have be- 
come satisfied that many features of 
this bill impinge heavily upon the area 
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of our national foreign economic policy, 
and are, as my distinguished col- 
league from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] has 
noted, isolationist in concept and dis- 
criminatory in effect. Before they are 
enacted into law I am convinced that 
interested members of the public should 
be given a full opportunity to consider 
and study these proposed measures and 
to testify as to their desirability and 
effect before the appropriate committees 
of this Congress. 

Personally, I doubt very much that 
our tax laws should be used as an in- 
strument to retrench America’s posi- 
tion in the world’s markets. Even more 
do I doubt that this should be done in 
haste and without adequate hearing. 
The House should not pass on to the 
Senate ill-considered, complicated, or 
slovenly legislation on the unsound 
theory that the Senate will correct its 
imperfections. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Ways and Means is to be 
congratulated for their combined efforts 
in the development of their report ac- 
companying H.R. 10650. 

The tax bill, as presented, will go a 
long way toward closing the present tax 
loopholes which have allowed too many 
Americans to escape their just tax ob- 
ligations. 

The effect of this bill will be felt in 
southern California where so many 
Americans have been deprived of their 
income as a result of the general exodus 
of American capital and American mo- 
tion picture stars to foreign countries 
because of tax advantages available un- 
der prior tax laws. 

The limitation of $20,000 per year for 
the first 3 years, and $35,000 per year 
thereafter, on the tax-free income that 
nonresidents may bring home will act to 
stop the trend of runaway film produc- 
tion. I hope the industry realizes south- 
ern California is the home of the film 
industry and that this foreign runaway 
production should come home. 

Those who have helped make this in- 
dustry successful—the electricians, the 
grips, and other related crafts—should 
not be penalized because the producers 
and stars have been able to run away 
through a tax loophole. 

Again I wish to commend Mr. MILLs, 
Mr. KINd, and others of the Committee 
on Ways and Means for their efforts 
which have gone a long way toward put- 
ting a stop to this run away motion 
picture film production. I also trust the 
industry will realize the Congress will do 
whatever is necessary in the future to 
keep this industry at home and, because 
of this realization, I hope they will more 
carefully police their own activities, and 
unite wherever possible for measures in 
the general interest of the industry. 

It is true that some inconvenience will 
come to some persons who will have no 
tax liability by the withholding provi- 
sions of this bill. But this is far out- 
weighed by the large revenue which will 
be collected from those who actually owe 
it and who today are receiving an un- 
deserved and unfair exemption. Once 
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this is understood, I believe most good 
citizens will, perhaps with some annoy- 
ance, comply fully with the law. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, my 
concern about this bill has been with the 
overall revenue effects of it as it was 
brought out by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and as it will be amended 
by committee amendments which will 
later be proposed. 

The categorical statement has been 
made that this bill as brought out by 
the Committee on Ways and Means is 
not in balance from a fiscal standpoint. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state at this 
time that in my judgment the bill as 
developed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means will not operate to unbalance 
the budget for fiscal 1963 or later years 
but will, on the contrary, contribute to- 
ward a surplus. 

In estimating the revenue conse- 
quences of a measure of this scope, a 
number of considerations must be taken 
into account. The estimated effects will 
vary with the basis of comparison we use 
and the time periods being considered. 

One convenient and commonly used 
basis for evaluating revenue measures is 
the gross full year effect after all features 
of the bill are fully effective. This means 
offsetting the gains and losses directly 
and immediately involved in the legisla- 
tion without allowance for indirect or 
side effects. On this basis the direct 
estimated revenue effect of this bill, as 
it will be amended by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, would be to increase 
revenues by $120 million a year. This 
type of estimate is presented in a table 
which the Treasury Department has pre- 
pared which shows the extent to which 
the direct loss from the investment credit 
is offset by other provisions of the bill 
when all are fully effective. These es- 
timates are based on 1962 levels of in- 
come, and this is another thing we have 
to take into consideration. 

This relatively simple approach is use- 
ful for some purposes, but it has obvious 
limitations for some types of revenue 
estimates. The indirect or side effects of 
changes in economic conditions may be 
highly important factors that must be 
allowed for in estimating some revenue 
changes. For example, the estimates of 
tax yields in the President’s budget mes- 
sages and in midyear reviews of the 
budget are always predicated on the ley- 
els of income and profits which are 
expected to prevail and the revenue esti- 
mates, as you know, are revised as ex- 
pectations of income levels change. 

It should be noted that in consider- 
ing earlier tax bills allowances have been 
made for the stimulative effects of pro- 
posed tax changes on revenues. Spokes- 
men for the previous administration 
testified before the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1954 that the revenue loss 
that might be expected from more lib- 
eral depreciation allowance would be 
largely recouped through the resulting 
expansion in investment corporate 
profits, individual incomes, and employ- 
ment. 

The anticipated effects on economic 
conditions are of particular significance 
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for the current bill. The purpose of the 
investment credit is to stimulate in- 
creased investment and increase eco- 
nomic growth. The indirect effects on 
the economy and levels of income must 
also be estimated and taken into account 
to obtain a realistic picture for Federal 
budget purposes. The overall result 
when all the provisions are fully effec- 
tive will thus be a net gain in revenue 
substantially greater than the $120 mil- 
lion that might be expected if we still 
operated on a static basis and if there 
were no improvements in our economy 
by reason of this tax credit. 

For estimates of revenue effects for 
fiscal year 1963 we must also take into 
account the varying effective dates of 
provisions in the bill. Some are effective 
as of the start of this calendar year, some 
next January 1, and one becomes effec- 
tive on July 1 of this year. Accordingly, 
the results that we can expect in the 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1962, will be 
different from those of a full year in 
which all of the provisions have had the 
opportunity to become fully effective. 

Mr. Chairman, the Treasury Depart- 
ment estimates for fiscal 1963 for the 
bill as amended by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, these figures show a 
fiscal year revenue loss for the invest- 
ment credit of $560 million. Then we 
offset that by a gain of some $240 million 
from other provisions of the bill. The 
net revenue loss, then, for fiscal 1963 
would be $320 million. However, these 
figures give inadequate recognition to 
the stimulative effects of the credit. 
These figures allowed for some expan- 
sion of investment and rise in incomes, 
which was computed from statistical re- 
lationships in past years between invest- 
ment and gradual changes in the cost 
of capital goods and cash flows. But 
these figures do not allow fully for the 
market change in the area of investment 
decisions that will be made by the enact- 
ment of the credit. We may confidently 
expect a sharp rise from the old, estab- 
lished trends as the advantages of the 
credit bring a quick and substantial shift 
in the relationship between net invest- 
ment costs, cash flows, and rate of return 
from capital goods. 

Mr. Chairman, when full recognition 
is given to the change in levels of invest- 
ment and incomes that will result from 
enactment of the credit we must antici- 
pate larger tax bases and a rise in tax 
revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has said that in view of all 
these factors he is confident that enact- 
ment of this bill without any amendment 
to it, except the committee amendments, 
will not result in an overall revenue loss 
to the Government in fiscal 1963, but 
will, in fact, provide anet gain. The net 
gain will be larger in successive years 
as the rates of investment and economic 
growth are enhanced. 

Mr. Chairman, revenue estimates run- 
ning some 15 to 16 months ahead are, of 
course, only approximations at best, 
But if we are to act prudently we must 
endeavor to appraise all of the relevant 
factors as carefully as we can. I believe 
the analysis and appraisal provided by 
the Secretary of the Treasury is as com- 
Nate and sound as any we could make at 
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this time. I am pleased to note that he 
shares my conviction that this bill as 
developed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means will make a net contribution 
to the tax revenue in fiscal 1963 and an 
even greater contribution in future 


years. 
The details of these estimates are as 
follows: 


TABLE 1.—Treasury Department estimates of 
revenue effect: of bill as amended by the 
Committee on Ways and Means when 
changes are fully effective, without taking 
into account the effect on the economy of 
the provisions 

{In millions of dollars] 

Revenue bill of 1962: 

Withholding on dividends ‘and interest. +650 
Mutual banks and savings and loan associa- 


5 
— Py RR — — 
Foreign items: 
Controlled foreign corporations 3485 
2 of dividends... ...-.......-.... +30 
Il other items peng cg to taxation of 
Parsee is SOME, TESA +30 
— S| 
1 At levels of income and investment estimated for the 


on 
endar year 1963, the Ist 7 affected. 
? Assumes transition 


has been completed for 
fire and casualty com| A. 
The revenue ates for the controlled foreign 
8 provision mused not take into account additions 
tax bene, in the form of 


reliable evidence indicates will be for 
cannot be quantified with an acceptable degree of 
accuracy 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office 
of Tax Analysis, Mar. 26, 1962. g 


TABLE 2. Treasury Department estimates of 
revenue effect of bill as amended by the 
Committee on Ways and Means (see note) 
for the fiscal year 1963 taking into account 
its estimate of effect on the economy of 
the provisions 


[In millions of dollars} 


Effective 
date 


This 
cially favorable impect 0 m businessmen’s 
invest of the sudden rovements 


and instead would yield an overall net gain. 
„ Sey eS Sy, Office 
Mr, BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 10650. This bill 
in its present form would not, in my 
opinion, provide any financial assistance 
to our U.S. Treasury. In fact, it would 
actually reduce our revenues during fis- 
cal year 1963. The budget for fiscal year 
1963 is precariously balanced at the 
present time. The President this week 
submitted to Congress a request to ap- 
propriate $600 million for an immediate 
public works program, of which $350 
million would be applicable to fiscal year 
1963. This would reduce his estimated 
budget balance for fiscal year 1963 to 
only $113 million. H.R. 10650 would 
turn this narrow surplus into a deficit 
for fiscal year 1963. 

Although this tax bill proposes to close 
certain loopholes it would open a new 
loophole in the form of a 7-percent tax 
credit for purchase of equipment by busi- 
ness concerns, which would be as big a 
new loophole as all existing loopholes 
which are supposed to be closed by this 
bill. Therefore, nothing would be gained 
in the way of financial revenues for the 
Treasury. I do not believe we should 
grant a 7-percent tax credit at the pres- 
ent time in view of our high level of Fed- 
eral expenditures. I see no justification 
to allow a business firm not only to write 
off 100-percent depreciation on equip- 
ment but also to be able to take a 7-per- 
cent tax credit off its net tax bill as well. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Rous- 
SELOT]. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 10650, the Rev- 
enue Act of 1962. 

My reasons for opposing this legisla- 
tion are: 

First. Enforcement of withholding tax 
on dividends and interest would be a 
bureaucratic nightmare. Canada has 
repealed a law requiring a withholding 
tax on dividends and interest because it 
was impossible to administer. I say 
that instead of the withholding tax we 
should enforce with greater vigor the 
existing tax law respecting dividends 
and interest. 

Second. It does not give a much need- 
ed tax break to large and small retail 
distributors. I believe these types of 
businesses should be allowed to defer 
taxes in an amount equal to 20 percent 
of their investment inventory. 

Third. The 8-percent investment tax 
credit for manufacturing firms puts the 
bill in the red by at least $400 million. 
This flies in the face of the admonition 
expressed in President Kennedy’s 1962 
budget message: 

To plan a deficit would increase the risk 
of inflationary pressures, alike 
te our domestic economicy and to the in- 
ternational balance of payments. 


I think a far sounder approach to the 
problem of how to encourage more 
capital investment is to allow a more 
liberal depreciation allowance than pres- 
ent law permits. A more liberal depre- 
ciation allowance for all businesses, not 
just a few, would help to create the de- 
sire on the part of businessmen to ex- 
pand and modernize their enterprises. 
This creates one united front within our 
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free enterprise system. The bill before 
us is discriminatory against small busi- 
nesses. 

Fourth. The tax on foreign subsidi- 
aries of domestic corporations provided 
for in H.R. 10650 is discriminatory. The 
subsidiaries will have to pay taxes to the 
U.S. Government as well as to the gov- 
ernments of the countries in which they 
are located. Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges has stated that foreign 
subsidiaries are an important adjunct to 
our domestic economy. It seems unwise, 
therefore, to increase their tax burden 
and thereby weaken their ability to com- 
pete with foreign corporations. 

Fifth. For some years there has been 
a desire to place an equitable tax levy 
on cooperatives; however, if there is to 
be a tax on cooperatives such as H.R. 
10650 proposes, it should apply to all 
cooperatives. I strongly urge the defeat 
of H.R. 10650 so that a new bill can be 
considered by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr, BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA]. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself in a rather unique position when 
considering this tax measure. On the 
one hand, my Republican friends have 
adopted the position that the tax credit 
proviso is not the most acceptable and 
best method for providing tax relief to 
certain of our industries. They prefer 
an accelerated rate of depreciation. 
With this, I find I must agree. How- 
ever, on the other hand, I find consid- 
able merit in the tax credit approach 
and I would like to explain to my col- 
leagues my reasons, with the hope or 
thought in mind that if not today, at 
some future date, this type of tax incen- 
tive be added to the law. 

While I agree that the change in 
depreciation rates will provide the most 
equitable tax incentive without discrim- 
ination to all concerned, I still believe 
there is considerable merit to the tax 
credit approach for new investment. 

The administration has admitted 
that the recovery from the so-called 
recession has not been as full or as rapid 
as was anticipated. Unemployment is 
considerably higher than desired. So 
the President is asking for an additional 
$0.6 billion to construct public works 
projects in the depressed areas to help 
alleviate unemployment and to encour- 
age economic development. The de- 
pressed areas legislation was passed by 
this Congress to encourage business ex- 
Pansion and growth in these areas of 
substantial and persistent underemploy- 
ment. This carries with it a price tag 
of roughly half a billion dollars. These 
are only immediate and temporary 
22 to try to eradicate this prob- 

em. 

While a tax credit as suggested in 
this bill would be a long-term answer 
to these problems, this method of en- 
couraging business expansion has been 
termed by some as a windfall to some 
industries and a loss of revenue to the 
Treasury, unbalancing the budget. Call 
it what you will, it does no more to un- 
balance the budget than the $0.6 billion 
for public works and the $0.5 billion for 
area redevelopment. But the important 
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feature that seems to be overlooked is 
that by this tax credit incentive new 
business would be created, existing busi- 
ness would be encouraged to expand 
thereby providing new jobs, enhancing 
the economy on a long-term basis. I 
repeat, Mr. Chairman, on a long-term 
permanent basis, not just a temporary 
shot in the arm manner to boost the 
economy for the time being. 

If this country is to continue to com- 
pete favorably with the Common Mar- 
ket and other free nations in the field 
of international trade, industry, and 
business must have better tax incentives 
to expand and promote growth and pro- 
duction. Because our standard of living 
is so much higher than that in the Com- 
mon Market countries, we cannot hope 
to compete unless we do grant more tax 
incentives. 

This House will soon be considering 
legislation to beef up the unemployment 
compensation payments and to make 
permanent the increase in payments we 
granted last year. This will add to the 
expense of industry, add to their tax bur- 
den and further burden the national 
budget. It is far better to grant tax 
relief to provide additional jobs and to 
get the unemployed off the relief and 
welfare rolls than to continue to spend 
money for their assistance while unem- 
ployed. 

In my humble opinion, there would be 
no loss in revenue to the Treasury by 
granting such a tax incentive because 
the demand for new equipment, the ex- 
pansion of business would create enough 
new jobs to more than offset the loss 
of revenue from the tax credit. In addi- 
tion thereto, we would save the money 
spent on area redevelopment, short-term 
public works projects, and increased un- 
employment benefits. 

The Sixth District of Ohio is one of 
the depressed areas of this country. Six 
out of the nine counties have been offi- 
cially designated as such by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Many of the areas 
have their overall economic development 
programs approved and are proceeding 
with specific projects, yet no appreciable 
change has been made in the rate of 
unemployment. 

However, the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way is in the process of developing a 
great industrial park in Scioto County. 
The Norfolk & Western is spending its 
money to acquire this site because of 
its faith in the future of this area. 
The land acquisition alone amounts to 
approximately $1 million. This tax 
credit incentive will enable diversified 
industry to expand and locate on this 
site. It will create new permanent jobs 
for the people of this depressed area, 
thereby taking them off the relief rolls 
and relieving the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments of this financial burden. It 
will certainly expand our economic 
growth and add materially to our gross 
national product. But, above all, it will 
be a permanent, lasting addition to our 
economy via the free enterprise system 
without intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and, in the long run, mean 
more to the people of this country than 
any other single action this Congress 
could take. 
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I would earnestly urge my colleagues, 
with the sincerest conviction, that should 
this tax credit proviso be deleted from 
the bill today that it be included at a 
later date in an appropriate measure. 
I feel that it will go a long way to answer- 
ing the problem of the Common Market 
and expanding our own growth and 
economy. 

I regret that I am going to have to 
vote for the motion to recommit with 
instructions, because I am violently op- 
posed to a withholding tax on dividends 
and interest and this will have the effect 
of voting down also this tax credit in- 
centive, yet I strongly favor it. That is 
why I said to you earlier that I am in a 
difficult position, but rest assured I be- 
lieve such an incentive should be in the 
law to encourage new business and in- 
dustrial expansion. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather unique that we have before us 
today a major tax bill that proposes 
absolutely no increase in revenue. This 
is particularly unique when you consider 
the financial plight of this nation. 

We have already increased the tem- 
porary debt limit by $2 billion and will 
be asked to increase it by another $8 
billion before this session ends. About 
10 percent of our national budget is spent 
in just paying the interest on this stag- 
gering debt. 

It is argued that the compromises have 
leveled the inequities of the original 
package; that no longer does the bill 
represent a loss of revenue. I wonder. 
Some of the revenue-producing provi- 
sions of the bill will not take effect until 
later years, so the prospect for fiscal 
1963 is to unbalance the budget by per- 
haps several hundred million dollars. 

Then, just what is this tax proposal, 
and what does it propose to accomplish? 
First of all, it contains a dozen different 
tax changes, none really related to the 
others. We are asked to vote “yes” or 
“no,” with no chance to consider each 
unrelated feature on its own merit. I 
consider this a poor way to legislate. 

Even if this tax package corrected a 
host of glaring inequities, there might be 
some reason for considering it. But it 
does not. It opens as many new loop- 
holes as it closes. And in my opinion, 
these are discriminatory loopholes. 

The Revenue Act of 1962 does ab- 
solutely nothing except shift the tax 
burden from one group to another; a 
basic shift from big business to the 
individual. 

The bill attempts to give consideration 
to large corporations as an incentive to 
expand andimprove. I have yet to hear 
any enthusiastic utterings from either 
big business or labor. In fact, a rela- 
tively small group of the largest cor- 
porations will really benefit from this 
windfall, to the disadvantage of smaller 
industries and the individual taxpayer. 

I certainly recognize the need to speed 
the economic growth of this Nation by 
encouraging investment in plant and 
equipment. I have seen proposals, how- 
ever, that I feel would go much further 
toward meeting this objective. But here 
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we are today, forced to consider this 
whole hodgepodge tax package, includ- 
ing the provisions for business incentive, 
on a take it or leave it basis. The Amer- 
ican public deserves a bit more consid- 
eration than this. 

We all know that you cannot create 
bonanzas for big business and still bal- 
ance the ledger without penalizing some 
other group. This country has a ready 
scapegoat, the little man who needs every 
dollar he can lay his hands on. Take 
the withholding feature on interest and 
dividend income as an example. Even 
with the paupers oath exemption in the 
compromise, we force a great many peo- 
ple to live on 20 percent less income for 
a whole year before they can be eligible 
for refunds. And I fail to see that the 
resulting muddle of overwithholding is 
going to be eliminated in practice. 

Sometimes I wonder what our people 
back home think when they finally 
realize what their Congress is doing. 
They certainly realize this shift of the 
tax burden is not in favor of the in- 
dividual and is not in the interest of 
balancing future budgets. They cer- 
tainly must come to the conclusion that 
their Government must seriously dis- 
trust the man on the street by the impli- 
cation that he uses every conceivable 
loophole to avoid paying his just taxes. 
One of these days he is going to wonder 
just who owns this country. And when 
he exerts the privileges of his rightful 
ownership, we may find the distrust on 
the other foot. 

Not all of the features of this bill are 
bad. But enough of them are bad to 
make the whole package objectionable, 
especially when we are not allowed to 
work our will on it. With the increase in 
the debt limit facing us, I see no merit 
in a measure that does nothing to raise 
revenues. Even if this bill corrected in- 
equities, it might be good. But it does 
not. It merely shifts the tax burden 
from one group to another, creating 
more inequities than it solves. 

To say that I have serious reservations 
about this piecemeal tax package is the 
understatement of the session. Iam sure 
many other Members have similar res- 
ervations. It is unfortunate that the 
taxpayers of our Nation must lose once 
more by the refusal of this body to allow 
their elected representatives the privi- 
lege of considering more responsible al- 
ternatives. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Derounran]. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill that is before you today is a 
hodgepodge of lures, a hodgepodge of 
conflicts. Various little expedients, en- 
ticements, and panaceas have been put 
into the bill in hasty fashion right and 
left to lure a vote here and a vote there 
in a desperate effort to get this unwise 
tax package passed and over to the 
Senate. 

The administration which wants to 
move this bill is promising almost all 
things to all men to get your votes on 
this fioor knowing perfectly well that 
once you have sent it to the other body 
you will have lost complete control of 
it. Those of you who are planning to 
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vote for the bill because of any of these 
scattered panaceas or because of some 
particular provision for which you may 
have a great enthusiasm are certainly 
risking great disillusionment. 

This is particularly true for the big 
cure-all. Those of you who Nave some 
special reasons, good or bad, for favoring 
the investment credit need not expect to 
find it continued in effect very long if it 
ever is enacted into law. I predict that 
if the investment credit becomes opera- 
tive the consequent revenue loss will be 
such as to cause Treasury to urge its re- 
peal more urgently than it advocated its 
enactment. 

I think most of you know in your souls 
that the investment credit is a subsidy 
which the business community of the 
United States does not want and that if 
enacted it is just a temporary pork barrel 
subsidy, mostly going to big business. 
Big business may accept the sop handed 
to it on a silver platter and will not make 
one additional dime of equipment ex- 
penditure other than that which it would 
make anyway. If the investment credit 
were the only subject before you it could 
not muster a majority vote on the floor 
of this House. It is just that bad. 

But those who will vote for this credit 
will be augmented by the splinter votes 
of those of you who find some little al- 
lure here and there in other provisions 
of the bill in some of the hastily added, 
but temporary, panaceas. 

Some of these splinter votes, for exam- 
ple, will be the votes of persons who did 
support the administration’s efforts to 
put increased taxes on mutual savings 
banks, building and loan associations, 
et cetera. Just to get the bill reported 
out of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the tough administration proposals had 
to be severely watered down. Many of 
you who did not like the original tax 
proposals for these banking institutions 
will no doubt vote for the bill on the 
basis that you had better play safe and 
accept the watered down tax provisions. 

But the impact of section 8 on these 
institutions was only watered down to 
make this part of the bill palatable on 
the floor of this House. Once the House 
passes this bill with these provisions in 
it we risk not recognizing them when 
they may return to us with the full ad- 
ministration proposals restored. This 
will be at a time when we will have lit- 
tle or no effective control over any pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Some more splinter votes are pro- 
duced by the truly phony, but tempo- 
rary, panaceas which were hastily put 
in to make the withholding tax provi- 
sions less unpalatable. Notice I did not 
say “more palatable.” 

These panaceas are entirely illusory. 
One of them is the exemption certificate 
for children, another is the exemption 
certificate for those persons who can 
swear they will owe no income tax at all, 
and another panacea is the so-called 
quickie quarterly refund for small tax- 
payers. 

If you have taken time to read these 
provisions of the bill containing these 
panaceas you will be shocked at their 
complexity and amazed that any reason- 
able person would think the millions of 
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lower income people they are supposed 
to benefit could make use of them. 

But they are put in, and very delib- 
erately, with the thought of soliciting a 
few more votes on the House floor to 
help get a majority for this bill. And 
you have been and will be given all sorts 
of sweet cliches about how sweeping and 
effective these panaceas are. But, mark 
my words, the passage of these withhold- 
ing provisions in the House bill are just 
the beginning. The Treasury will be 
back seeking more stringent rules. We 
will then have no practical say about the 
ground rules we established in these 
temporary items that procured your vote 
to send the bill to the Senate. The pro- 
posed rules will not work and the Treas- 
ury will need more stringent rules to re- 
place those it is now willing to accept. 

When some of the supporters of this 
bill tell you with vigor that the with- 
holding tax exemption certificate and 
refund provisions are very simple and 
work very easily, ask them about the 98 
percent of the 30 million voters who will 
wear the hair shirt of the withholding 
tax who cannot possibly use the exemp- 
tion provisions. 

And, also, when they tell you such 
things—as I am sure they will—ask 
them this: If that is so, why did the 
administration repeatedly oppose ex- 
emption certificates on the ground that 
they would be unworkable and too com- 
plex? This is spread throughout Treas- 
ury testimony of the printed Ways and 
Means hearings; it is there for you to 
read. Pleasant words today on this floor 
cannot erase or obliterate those printed 
facts. 

Many of you are disturbed about the 
provisions of the bill which put crushing 
and destructive penalties on U.S. busi- 
ness overseas and I refer to such sections 
as section 11, section 13, section 15, and 
section 16. But many of you cannot 
possibly understand them as written be- 
cause of their technical complexity. As 
a result many of you are being lulled 
into voting for this bill by sweeping 
cliches by administration spokesmen to 
the effect that all these sections do is 
dispose of the problem of those little old 
sham, phony paper foreign corporations, 
or those nasty Americans who do some 
tax chiseling abroad, and also some 
mumbo-jumbo about the balance of pay- 
ments, plus pontifications about equal- 
ity, equity, and neutrality. None of 
these party line approaches that are be- 
ing fed to you by every possible medium 
tell you the real truth. 

These are commerce control clauses, 
not revenue legislation. These provi- 
sions are being inflicted on all American 
oversea businesses of every kind, every 
single company that flies the American 
flag through American voting control. 
Included in their sweep are not only the 
small fraction of 1 percent of the tax 
dodgers but the entire group—100 per- 
cent—of American controlled oversea 
companies. Every single company. All 
honest businesses are lumped in with the 
tax fraud artists and treated at the 
fraud level. 

Not revealed to you by all the cliches 
and sweeping broadsides that have been 
aimed at you is the fact that these pro- 
visions are very carefully tailored to cut 
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the throat of U.S. business overseas and 
to turn their oversea markets over to 
foreign-owned companies. 

Do not take my word for this, just 
read the bill. I think everyone of you 
owes a duty to his country, before you 
vote for this bill, to read the two mi- 
nority reports which discuss these sec- 
tions. They are true and they are 
factual and, because of space limita- 
tions, even they do not disclose the en- 
tire horror picture of these provisions of 
the bill. 

For years without number every ad- 
ministration has encouraged American 
business to go overseas, to carry the flag 
and build up the rest of the world. For 
years without number every administra- 
tion, except this one, has cheered for 
U.S. oversea business. Yet one section 
of the bill is carefully contrived to pun- 
ish American oversea business for hav- 
ing gone overseas, and to punish it 
retroactively all the way back to March 
1. 1913. March 1, 1913, is the date the 
U.S. income tax was first imposed. 

The section is section 16 and if you do 
not believe it is retroactive all the way 
back to March 1, 1913, read for yourself 
its true effective date. Just read line 13 
of page 161. Just pick up your bill and 
1 the words after February 28, 
1913.” 

Do you know that under the provi- 
sions of section 13 of this bill American 
individuals who have committed the 
crime of being controlling stockholders 
of a good, honest business corporation 
which in England pays a 53-percent 
British income tax, will be taxed cur- 
rently on the earnings of that British 
corporation at the individual income tax 
rates, and those rates, as you know, 
go as high as 91 percent. This is to be 
done even though British income tax on 
that British company’s earnings has 
been paid at the British 53-percent rate. 
Even though this bill would tax these 
stockholders as high as 91 percent, it also 
denies them the right to take a foreign 
tax credit for the 53-percent British in- 
come tax paid. This is not taxation; 
this is confiscation. And I am not talk- 
ing about tax dodgers. I am talking 
about sturdy, honest American business- 
men. 

This section 13 does do this and no 
administration spokesman can deny it. 
Does party loyalty require that you vote 
and cheer for this? 

Do you know—it is on the public 
records—that one of the principal sup- 
porting reasons Secretary Dillon gave 
the Ways and Means Committee for the 
provisions of this bill which are delib- 
erately intended to destroy and cripple 
U.S. oversea companies is this shocker; 
that he wants this done in order to please 
the finance ministers of the six Euro- 
pean Common Market countries? 

They want to get the American-owned 
companies out of their countries and 
Mr. Dillon wants to help them do this— 
and this is the weapon for doing it. Do 
not take my word for it; read page 33 of 
the Secretary’s printed testimony to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

But I have not heard of a single one 
of these European foreign ministers pro- 
posing that the companies of his own 
country be treated this way. They 
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preach “Yankee, go home” and the Sec- 
retary agrees and this is his weapon to 
make the Yankee businessman come 
home. 

Who are you going to vote for: the 
American businessman or the European 
finance ministers? This issue is just 
that raw. 

Fou have the amazing situation on 
this floor today that many of the sec- 
tions of this bill, if voted on individually, 
would be voted down. Put together in 
a package with the panaceas and lures 
of the kind I have mentioned they are 
expected collectively to cook up enough 
votes to send this bill to the Senate. And 
I must repeat, then you will find the 
lures and panaceas removed. What 
many of you want will have disap- 
peared—only the pain will remain. But 
it will be too late because your vote will 
have been used to move this bill this 
week. < 

How many of you have any real 
stomach for voting to put the hair shirt 
of withholding taxes on 30 million 
American voters in order to finance 
a cockeyed administration economic 
gadget which would feed a lot of pork 
barrel money into big business. How 
popular are you going to be at home 
when the truth of this seeps back to your 
constituents? 

It will be a lame excuse to try to de- 
scribe to constituents the last-minute 
razzle-dazzle in the Ways and Means 
Committee which was used to set up a 
smokescreen to the effect that the in- 
vestment credit really would not cost 
anything at all that was noticeable. If 
it were going to cause the great admin- 
istrative revolution that its proponents 
claim, it would have to be expensive, 
It is still expensive, but you are being 
fed a party line in every administration 
speech on this floor that it will do great 
things at just about zero cost. It is 
amazing how little regard some people 
have for the intellectual acuteness of 
Members of this body. 

What is at stake in this bill is a lot 
more than party loyalty. Basically, the 
public welfare is at stake. The only 
driving reason to pass this bill in this 
House is to save the faces of the admin- 
istration, the Treasury and of some 
American colleges at the expense of the 
public welfare. 

In conclusion, I want to remind you 
that even the national honor is at stake 
in this bill. A number of provisions of 
this bill directly violate a great many 
tax treaties to which the United States 
is a party. When we signed these 
treaties we pledged our national honor 
to respect them. But section 21 of the 
bill as a two-line unilateral legislative 
fiat nullifies these treaties. Again, do 
not take my word, read section 21. And 
do not let anyone tell you it is mean- 
ingless and just affects one little old 
clause in one little old treaty. Read 
the minority report for the true full 
facts. 

I think the basic issue for everyone 
of you in this bill is whether you wish 
to save the national interest by voting 
down the bill or wish to decide that party 
loyalty and saving the administration 
face is more important than the public 
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welfare. The issue is that blunt and 
that brutal. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I am disappointed in this bill. Ever since 
I came to the Congress I have been hear- 
ing talk of major tax reform, but we 
never get around to doing anything. As 
one who has consistently advocated the 
reduction or repeal of our discriminatory 
excise taxes, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to call attention again to the fact 
that the 10-percent tax imposed during 
the Korean war to discourage automo- 
bile production is still on the books al- 
though almost every other excise tax has 
been reduced or repealed. I regret that 
our Ways and Means Committee has not 
seen fit to rectify this inequity and that 
they see nothing wrong with imposing a 
10-percent excise tax on one class of 
manufacturing and not so taxing other 
manufacturing. As I have urged for the 
past 6 years, the time for tax reform in 
this area is long overdue. 

Another inequity the committee has ig- 
nored in reporting this bill is the fact 
that the personal exemption has re- 
mained unchanged since 1948 and that 
inflation during this period has in effect 
reduced the tax benefit of this exemp- 
tion. We have shown considerable con- 
cern about the adjustment of the salaries 
of Federal employees to compensate for 
the periodic increases in cost of living. 
Why should we likewise not be concerned 
over maintaining the dollar value of the 
personal exemption for our Nation’s tax- 
payers? According to my own rough 
computations, we should raise the per- 
sonal exemption to more than $750 to- 
day to maintain the same relative tax 
advantage accorded the taxpayer in 1948 
when the $600 figure was enacted. I re- 
gret we have not yet found time to get 
about the much needed job of major tax 
revision. 

Mr. Chairman, for the reasons that 
have been brought out in this debate, 
I intend to support the motion to recom- 
mit this bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to qualify on the basis of the pro- 
poser of two additional tax revision bills 
which I still think would be excellent 
legislation; and as a taxpayer-doctor I 
cannot support this bill in its present 
form for many reasons involving the dis- 
trict from which I come, and the people 
I represent. But I would like to address 
myself to three, primarily. 

Unfortunately the trend in Washing- 
ton seems to be not to simplify our tax 
laws, but to make them increasingly 
difficult to understand. Instead of rec- 
ognizing that we ought to start again— 
from scratch—and make our tax laws 
simple and understandable to those who 
must pay taxes; over the years the Con- 
gress has relied instead on patchwork 
legislation, amending previous laws, 
eliminating old loophooles, and some- 
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times creating new loopholes in the 
process. 

The end result has been a bureaucratic 
nightmare, so involved and so detailed 
that the responsibility for determining 
tax liability is less and less in the hands 
of our elected officials, and more and 
more in the hands of nameless clerks in 
the Office of Internal Revenue, who im- 
plement the law and write regulations. 
Sometimes they twist the original legis- 
lative intent. 

I regret to say that the legislation 
being considered this week on the floor of 
the House falls into this category. New 
complex regulations are being piled on 
top of old complex regulations so that 
the end result will resemble a patchwork 
quilt understandable only to the most 
competent tax accountants, and subject 
to different interpretation even among 
them. A year ago the President indi- 
cated that he would authorize a study of 
our tax laws in order to form a basis for 
overall and comprehensive tax revision. 

This has not come to pass, and the leg- 
islation before the House this week is, 
at best, a temporary expedient, which 
does not begin to touch upon our real 
problems in the field of taxation. 

Secondly, the foreign provisions of the 
proposed Revenue Act of 1962, hastily 
and ill conceived, are based on four false 
assumptions: 

First is that because a U.S. corporation 
owns over 50 percent of the voting stock 
of a foreign corporation, the former can 
cause the latter to do what the executive 
branch of the U.S. Government presently 
believes these foreign corporations 
should do. This ignores the corporate 
laws of foreign countries, the conces- 
sions and permits granted by foreign 
governments for such ownership, the 
minority stockholders in such corpora- 
tions, the economic well-being of the 
foreign corporations and the economic 
and political interests of the countries in 
which they are located, and the customs 
and traditions of those countries. To be 
successful and endure, a foreign corpora- 
tion, regardless of stock ownership, must 
conduct itself in the economic interest of 
the country of incorporation, not in the 
interest of the U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service or in accordance with what some 
members of the present administration 
of the U.S. Government think it should 
do. 

Secondly, probably recognizing point 
one, the executive branch of the US. 
Government says, “So what, you'll be 
taxed anyway.” There are already too 
many provisions of the present revenue 
code that tax on the basis of constructive 
receipt of income instead of actual. The 
proposed bill is a further and major step 
in that direction. This is a vicious doc- 
trine. Regardless of how well tax bills 
are written, they cannot be made exact 
quantitative formulas in the matters in 
question. This leaves in the hands of 
the thousands of agents of the Internal 
Revenue Service the arbitrary power, 
with only lengthy and costly recourse, to 
determine matters of great importance 
and in effect dictate how foreign business 
should operate. 

Thirdly, contrary to the protestations 
of the Treasury Department, the long- 
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term effect of the foreign provisions of 
the bill would be to: 

First. Reduce U.S. tax revenues. A 
great part of the new taxes imposed by 
the bill would be taxed by the foreign 
countries in which U.S. subsidiaries 
operate, and revenue now received by 
U.S. industry from foreign subsidiaries 
would be dried up by the advantages 
given foreign competition. 

Second. The present foreign business 
of U.S. firms would be hampered to the 
point that they would probably have to 
cease operations and their business 
would be surrendered to foreign com- 
panies. 

Third. U.S. exports would suffer by 
reason of the fact that a large part of ex- 
ports from the United States is made to 
foreign subsidiaries. As a corollary, 
employment in the States would suffer. 

Fourth, The position of the United 
States with respect to the balance of 
payments would suffer from a drying up 
of royalty, dividend, and other income 
from abroad and what would un- 
doubtedly follow is a flight of foreign 
capital from the stock of U.S. com- 
panies by reason of the more favorable 
position of foreign companies in over- 
sea markets. 

Finally, or fourth, the foreign provi- 
sions of the proposed tax bill are incon- 
sistent with the administration policy, 
with which I fully concur, as expressed 
in H.R.9900 with respect to foreign 
trade. The results of the application of 
the tax bill would hinder rather than 
encourage foreign trade. Here is an 
excellent example of the right hand of 
government not knowing, or at least not 
caring, what the left is doing. The for- 
eign tax provisions are well calculated to 
alienate allied nations and lose friend- 
ship in others. 

Third. I believe it totally fails to ac- 
complish its avowed purpose—the step- 
ping up of incentives in order to 
create new jobs. Thus far the only real 
progress in putting men back to work 
since a year ago January has taken 
place in two fields. First, we have added 
almost 100,000 employees on the Federal 
payroll; and, second, we have called up 
approximately 155,000 reservists. The 
former method is indefensible and the 
latter method hardly can be considered 
a solution to problems of unemployment, 
nor is it likely to result in an increase 
in our gross national product. 

Reliance on an investment credit 
rather than on an accelerated deprecia- 
tion allowance means that we are un- 
willing to listen to businessmen on ques- 
tions involving business. 

A basic fundamental of tax legislation 
would seem to be that it not be discrim- 
inatory. Yet the use of investment 
credits is discrimination at its worst. 
Firms which have expanded on their 
own without tax inducements, will be 
penalized in favor of their competitors 
who by sitting tight, will now receive 
a tax windfall for their delay. 

The use of an investment credit would 
have very limited if any effect on the 
retail and service industries, and in our 
changing economy these industries have 
been providing a larger and larger share 
of job opportunities. 
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On the other hand the United States 
ranks among the very lowest countries 
in the world in its allowances for de- 
preciation. One reason that our over- 
sea competitors have made such rapid 
inroads in American markets is that 
they have the advantage of being able 
to write off obsolete equipment at a faster 
rate than their American counterparts. 
Combine this easier depreciation schedule 
with our foreign-aid dollars, and a lower 
wage rate, and it is not difficult to see 
why we are being caught in a competi- 
tive spider web. 

Still another aspect of H.R. 10650 to 
which I strenuously object is the pro- 
vision to institute a 20 percent withhold- 
ing tax on dividends and interest. 

Here we are not getting at the wealthy 
stockholder or the millionaire. His 
stockholdings are such that he would not 
dare to evade his taxes. We are instead 
reaching the widows, the retirees, and 
those who have small but important sav- 
ings in banks, in savings and loan in- 
stitutions, and in stocks, others are 
thrifty or frugal enough—-still to be en- 
couraged in the United States of Amer- 
ica—hoping to have put a fund in inter- 
est-bearing trusts, not Federal bonds, for 
their children’s education. There are 
literally hundreds of thousands of these 
people with limited incomes. A great 
many of them are over 65 years of age. 

In most instances a 20 percent with- 
holding tax is far more than they ulti- 
mately are required to pay. These are 
the people least able to hire accountants 
or attorneys to handle the maze of paper- 
work that would allow them to be exempt 
from its provisions. They have a dif- 
ficult enough time filing one tax report 
a year, let alone trying to keep up with 
quarterly refunds. There are many such 
retired persons in the Ozarks, and may 
their tribe increase. 

These are the people we are threaten- 
ing with a new bureaucratic nightmare. 
I submit that the great majority of these 
people are honest, they do pay their taxes, 
it is not necessary to send a swarm of 
internal revenue agents to harass them 
as was done recently in the town of 
Fordyce, Ark.—see daily CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, March 28, 1962, page A2411. 

These are the same people for whom 
the costs of food, of shelter, of housing, 
of medical care, pose a special problem. 
I will not be a party to any bill which 
adds to that problem and therefore I will 
not support H.R. 10650 in its present 
form. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. WALL- 
HAUSER]. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
the Revenue Act of 1962, in my opinion, 
will not accomplish either one of the 
purposes of a revenue act, which in the 
first place would seem to be to raise 
revenue, or in the second place should be 
designed to stimulate the economy and 
produce more income for the citizens of 
the United States, but actually its pas- 
sage could well have the contrary effect. 

The investment credit proposal, which 
apparently has not been demanded by 
the main beneficiaries, will provide an 
unlooked for windfall to a relatively 
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small group. If we were assisting the 
individual, or if we were rewarding, in 
a definite and proven way, industry for 
providing more jobs, one could find no 
great fault with this effort, but my opin- 
ion is that this will not bring about the 
desired result. The tax on savings in- 
stitutions could well hurt the housing in- 
dustry and the financing of homes which 
is so important in the economy of this 
Nation, and the withholding on interest 
and dividends will produce massive over- 
withholding to the disadvantage of un- 
told numbers of people and prove to be 
a costly and unnecessary headache for 
those whose duty it would be to admin- 
ister this section of the act. 

In general, there are so many features 
of this legislation that could be classed 
as either unnecessary or unfair, that I 
have come to the conclusion that I will 
have to vote against this legislation in 
its present form. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Battin]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the time of the Committee and 
have some questions and observations 
concerning the tax bill. The debate so 
far follows along the lines dealing pri- 
marily with the question of withholding 
on interest and dividends. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if 
it is not true under the present law, that 
any person who files a fraudulent tax 
return, that is, leaving out part of his 
or her income which is derived from 
any source, is subject to imprisonment 
in a Federal penitentiary? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Of 
course, if a person files a fraudulent re- 
turn and it is proved to be a fraudulent 
return that person would be subject to 
a criminal penalty, the gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr. BATTIN. It would seem to me 
then, following the law that we presently 
have on the statute books, it is not so 
much a question of people not paying 
their taxes, but it is a question of failing 
to enforce the present laws. Therefore, 
the statements made today are an in- 
dictment of a great many people in this 
country. To say on this floor there are 
& lot of dishonest people in the United 
States who do not believe in paying their 
share of the taxes, and that is what has 
been said here, is far from the truth. 

I would prefer to think, and I cer- 
tainly believe that a great percentage of 
the people in this country are honest and 
they do pay their fair share of the taxes. 
The figures that are pulled out of the 
air, for example, a loss in taxes of $850 
million from interest on income, is just 
a figure. Nobody has taken this floor 
during the 2 days of debate and given 
any legitimate figure and information as 
to where they get a tax loss figure of 
$850 million, or what this new bill would 
bring in. To bring in legislation just 
for the sake of trying to bring a bill be- 
fore the House for consideration that 
does not do equity to the people involved, 
as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harrison] says, to the young widows who 
are not paying their tax is to me an in- 
dictment of a great many people, liter- 
ally hundreds of people who have written 
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to every Member of this Congress saying 
that they are living off of income that 
they receive from interest and dividends 
and to penalize them because we are not 
enforcing the present laws of this coun- 
try seems to me to be a rather shabby 
way to treat the taxpayers of this 
country. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I compliment the gen- 
tleman on his observation, and his ex- 
cellent remarks. You are absolutely 
correct. I think more than 90 percent 
of these taxpayers would pay their tax 
if they were properly informed and they 
would include the interest and dividends 
in their gross income. 

The criminal sections apply equally 
to that part. 

Mr. BATTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Fifty Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
flowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No. 50 
Andrews Fogarty Selden 
Barrett Gray Shelley 
Bates Hébert Sheppard 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman, Mich. Short 
Brooks Holifiela Smith, Miss. 
Carey Johnson, Wis. Spence 
Clancy Jones, Ala. Teague, Tex. 
Colmer Kearns Tollefson 
Curtis, Mass. Moulder Tupper 
Davis, Tenn Nygaard Walter 
Dent Powell Wilson, Ind. 
Dingell Rains 
Evins Roberts, Ala. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Roosevett, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 10650, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called when 398 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the 
Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the Revenue Act of 1962 which is 
designated as H. R. 10650. 

Like most of us when any revenue bill 
comes up, when any tax bill comes up, 
there is a normal human tendency to 
view it with misgivings. That was my 
reaction when I first began to study 
the bill which the Committee on Ways 
and Means reported to the House of 
Representatives. 

When I first began to study this bill, 
I reached the conclusion that if I had 
drawn it, I would have made certain 
major changes in it to begin with. Then 
upon reading it further and upon read- 
ing portions of the hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
upon reading the committee report 
which accompanied H.R. 10650, I began 
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to see that there was good, sound, logical 
reasoning for nearly every single provi- 
sion in this Revenue Act of 1962. 

Time will not permit me to give any 
more than just a brief résumé of what 
this bill would do. I could not even be- 
gin to read the index in the time that 
I have been allowed. Therefore, the 
bulk of the time allotted to me today will 
be used to discuss two things which we 
understand will be contained in the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

I am opposed to the motion to recom- 
mit. I shall vote against the motion to 
recommit. 

I shall vote for the bill. 

Let me address brief remarks to what 
the bill as a whole does. First, it pro- 
vides a new tax on certain potential 
sources of revenue which may not have 
been paying their fair share of taxes 
under the revenue laws which now exist. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides some 
limitation on the deduction of entertain- 
ment expenses, 

This bill provides for increased tax- 
ation of our mutual thrift institutions, 
mutual savings banks, and savings and 
loan associations, 

Mr. Chairman, this bill changes the 
tax treatment of mutual fire and casual- 
ty companies. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill changes the 
tax consequences with respect to the 
sale of depreciable property. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill changes the 
tax treatment of the earnings of coop- 
eratives. 

With regard to those sections which 
provide for increased taxation of our 
mutual thrift institutions, mutual sav- 
ings banks, and savings and loan associ- 
ations, I certainly do not want to penal- 
ize those institutions which encourage 
thrift. At the same time, when certain 
of those institutions reach maturity and 
attain the financial stability that they 
no longer need the benefits which were 
provided under the laws which made 
possible their creation and their estab- 
lishment, then they should realize they 
have reached maturity and should as- 
sume their normal share of the tax re- 
sponsibility just like other taxpayers 
whether they are individuals or corpora- 
tions. 

It is both the obligation and responsi- 
bility of all businesses as well as individ- 
uals to assume the burden of taxation. 
This applies not only to mutual savings 
institutions but also to cooperatives and 
related membership type corporations. 

Like all good citizens I am confident 
that they will willingly accept the pro- 
vision of this bill. 

It is the responsibility of every seg- 
ment of the economy to pay its fair share 
and to assume its responsibility toward 
paying the taxes which must sustain and 
support the Treasury of the United 
States if we are to maintain fiscal 
strength and financial stability at a time 
when we need them perhaps more than 
ever in the history of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first major 
revision of the internal revenue laws 
which has been presented to the House 
of Representatives during the five terms 
I have served as a Member of this body. 
I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Committee on Ways and 
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Means, and especially the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Mitts], who spoke yester- 
day, and the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Boccs], who spoke earlier today, 
for their very forthright statements. I 
want to commend them for the forth- 
rightness and accuracy with which they 
have explained every single essential ele- 
ment of this bill which is before us 
today. 

Let me come to a major point that I 
think is in the mind of each of us. It 
is one about which I had some concern 
initially, and at the time I read it and 
discussed it I had considerable reserva- 
tion about that provision of the bill 
which provides for withholding of divi- 
dend payments and interest payments on 
certain types of accounts. When I asked 
these questions which came to me, as 
they must have come to many of you, I 
went to the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, discussed them with 
him item by item and question by ques- 
tion; and in every instance he gave me 
what I thought was a fair answer, a rea- 
sonable answer, which answered every 
question I had raised to him and which 
I feel answered every single question 
which has been raised in the many let- 
ters which I have received from con- 
stituents who reside in the district I rep- 
resent. 

Let me make this as clear as I can: 
The withholding provision does not im- 
pose a new tax on anybody. It collects 
no tax that would not be due in the 
absence of this provision. It levies no 
increased tax on anybody except, Mr. 
Chairman, those persons who for one 
reason or other during the years prior 
to now have evaded a substantial por- 
tion of tax liability on income from these 
sources. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Does not this with- 
holding tax take away from the people 
that which they are entitled to and 
which the Government is not entitled to 
and that they will have difficulty getting 
it back? 

Mr. FLYNT. I will say to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that I disagree 
with the premise upon which his ques- 
tion is based. I do not believe they have 
to sue the Government or the Internal 
Revenue Service to get back any money 
due them under the law as it is written, 
and certainly if it is not in it it can be 
corrected at the proper time. 

All the taxpayer has to do is to file a 
claim for exemption at the source say- 
ing that he has reason to believe there 
will be no tax liability upon him, and 
then no taxes will be withheld from his 
dividends or interest. I ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means if I have stated the situation cor- 
rectly on that point. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman has cor- 
rectly stated the situation. 

Mr. FLYNT. Furthermore, in regard 
to the question of withholding of taxes 
on dividends or interest, if there is no 
tax liability there is no tax withheld for 
the individual under 18 years of 
age, as I understand it, regardless of 
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what his tax liability may be. All they 
have to do is file a document with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

There is no tax withheld on them 
anyway so long as the institution knows 
they are under 18 years of age. Nor- 
mally, every taxpayer, regardless of age, 
regardless of their financial circum- 
stances, if they will file a truthful state- 
ment that they have reason to believe 
there is no tax liability on them for 
the coming year, then all they have to 
do is to file that with the institution 
which would normally pay them the 
dividend and the interest to which they 
would be entitled. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
it has been overlooked by the chairman 
of the committee and by the gentleman 
here that these exemption certificates 
have to be filed every year. That is 
number one. And, number two, they are 
not filed with the Revenue Service, they 
are filed with anybody with whom you 
have an account. If you have stock in 
10 different companies you have to 
make sure that on file with each one of 
those individual companies is a certifi- 
cate, and you have to do that every 
single year. 

Mr. FLYNT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman if I had accounts or stocks with 
10 or more corporations or 10 or more 
savings institutions I should be delight- 
ed to file the necessary exemption cer- 
tificate or pay the tax due. 

The question has come up that some 
people would be penalized and that some 
people would suffer hardship and in- 
convenience by this new provision. I 
do not believe that to be the case. I 
believe that people with no tax liability 
will be excluded from the withholding 
on their dividends, savings, and savings 
bond interest by filing a simple exemp- 
tion certificate with the payer of the 
dividend or interest certifying what? 
Certifying that he has reason to believe 
he will not be liable for the payment 
of any income tax for the year in ques- 
tion. For those under the age of 18 
the exemption certificate can be filed 
whether or not the individual expects 
to have any tax liability. 

Those who have some tax liability 
but less than the amount withheld will 
apply for a quarterly refund on a sim- 
ple form supplied by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Refunds will in most cases 
be received in a month, as they are now 
being received by the 35 million tax- 
payers who have income from salaries 
and wages, who are already paying 
withholding from their salary or pay 
check, whether paid weekly, monthly, 
bimonthly, or on any other basis with- 
in the calendar year. 

I have been convinced that withhold- 
ing is necessary, that it is in the best 
interest of the Treasury of the United 
States, and above that, Mr. Chairman, it 
is in the best interest of those taxpayers 
who year in and year out and month in 
and month out pay and pay willingly 
the necessary tax burden which is theirs. 

CvilI——-341 
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Withholding of taxes on interest and 
dividend payments is essential as a mat- 
ter of equity and as a matter of fiscal 
responsibility. 

There is absolutely no reason why 
those who receive all or part of their 
income from interest and dividends 
should not have their taxes withheld— 
as wage and salary earners have been 
for 20 years. What is being considered 
is not a new or additional tax but simply 
a method of collecting taxes which are 
a owed the Government but not being 
paid. 

In addition, the fiscal soundness of the 
pending bill depends heavily upon enact- 
ment of the withholding section, which 
is the largest single source of uncollected 
taxes owed: $650 million. 

Individuals would suffer no hardship 
and little inconvenience. 

Withholding will pay for itself hun- 
dreds of times over. 

The estimated administrative cost of 
the withholding system is $19 million 
per year but $650 million in presently 
evaded taxes will be collected. 

Withholding is necessary. Publicity 
campaigns aimed at increasing the level 
of voluntary reporting of interest and 
dividend income have simply not worked, 
and attempted enforcement by tax re- 
turn audits has been unproductive. 

The alternatives are less effective and 
more costly. Automatic data process- 
ing—even when the system is fully in 
operation, which it will not be for sev- 
eral years—is no solution to the prob- 
lem of mass nonreporting. Automatic 
data processing does not collect taxes. 
Even with a vast increase in informa- 
tion returns which would have to be 
filed by business, it would merely identify 
suspected tax evaders. Use of automatic 
data processing would have to be 
coupled with an increase of thousands 
in Internal Revenue’s enforcement staff. 
Even then, only the largest suspected 
evasions could be checked. At the most 
this system would collect about $200 
million in evaded taxes and would cost 
some $27 million. 

The system will be simple and con- 
venient for payers of interest and divi- 
dends. They will make their payment 
of withheld taxes to the Government in 
one lump sum quarterly. They will not 
be required to keep de records of 
individuals to whom they make dividend 
and interest payments. In addition, 
they will be permitted to retain use of 
the withheld taxes for certain specified 
periods before they are turned over to 
the Government—a provision which will 
help offset the cost of withholding. 

A strong reason for including the 
withholding provision on income from 
interest and dividends is that about $15 
billion in dividends and interest were re- 
ported by individuals on tax returns 
in 1959, the latest year for which com- 
plete Treasury data are available. In 
addition, there were about $3.7 billion 
in dividends and interest that should 
have been reported in that year but 
were not. Most of this amount was 
subject to tax and the Treasury Depart- 
ment estimates that this underreport- 
ing resulted in a revenue loss of about 
$800 million in taxes for the year. With- 
holding will result in the collection of 
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about $650 million of this amount and 
it is believed that almost all of the re- 
maining gap will be accounted for when 
the automatic data processing system is 
fully developed. 

this is a loophole which 
should be closed and one which can be 
closed by enactment of the committee 
bill but not by the motion to recommit. 

Mr. Chairman, may I briefly discuss 
the investment credit provision. I am 
convinced, as I hope many of you will 
also become convinced, that if we are to 
successfully compete with those nations 
which are presently a part of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, it is going to be 
necessary for us to do everything we can 
to make it possible for American in- 
dustry to cut its production costs wher- 
ever it can. I believe this investment 
credit provision, coupled with a liberal- 
ized depreciation schedule, to be sub- 
mitted by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, will make it possible for Amer- 
ican industry to compete on nearly an 
equal basis with its counterpart industry 
anywhere in the world. I believe we can 
successfully compete if our tax structure 
is realistic. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
emphasize that one of the main pur- 
poses of this investment credit provision 
is to create additional jobs for Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Chairman, I have every confidence 
that this Internal Revenue Act of 1962 
will be fairly enforced; that it will ac- 
complish the purpose which the majority 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
feel should be accomplished. I support 
the bill as reported by the majority of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall therefore op- 
pose the motion to recommit and on final 
passage I shall vote for the bill as re- 
ported. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I am sure 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLYNT], who just preceded me, had 
nothing to do with the quorum call, and 
I certainly had nothing to do with it. 
However, I am glad we do have a few 
more folks here. I am quite sure there 
is no filibuster on; at least, I hope there 
is not, because possibly we might as well 
go on and dispose of this matter this 
evening. 

Now, I would like to say at the outset 
a word of commendation for those who 
have spoken on this very complex and 
difficult matter. I have listened to the 
debate. I just want to say that it has 
been constructive, thoughtful, and help- 
ful. Divergent viewpoints have been ex- 
pressed, and that is as it should be. I do 
not know how much I can add to what 
has already been said, but I am going to 
try it, anyway, and possibly I can clarify 
the positions that some of us take. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been majority 
leader of this House of Representatives 
on two different occasions, in the 80th 
and 83d Congresses. In the 80th Con- 
gress, Harold Knutson, of Minnesota, 
was chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. In the 83d Congress Dan 
Reed, of New York, was chairman of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means, as my 
very good and able friend, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MrLLsI, is now 
chairman of the great Committee on 
Ways and Means. And, may I say, as I 
am sure he knows, that certainly for him 
I have only the highest respect and 
admiration. 

So, having said as much, I think I 
can sincerely and truthfully say that I 
know something of the burdens that are 
carried by the majority when they bring 
a tax bill to the floor. That is as it 
should be, because they have the primary 
responsibility. But, by the same token, 
those in the minority have their obliga- 
tion to try to assist as best they can in 
writing good tax legislation, 

So, Mr. Chairman, we shall have a mo- 
tion to recommit on our side that I trust 
will prevail. As I remember it, we had 
in the 80th and 83d Congresses substan- 
tial tax reductions for the American peo- 
ple, and we on our side were happy to 
write this tax reduction into law first 
in the 80th Congress, which, if I remem- 
ber correctly, was passed over a Presi- 
dential veto, and that meant, of course, 
that there was very substantial support 
for the bill on the Democratic side of 
the aisle. 

Before I speak on the motion to recom- 
mit, I just want to refer to what has 
already happened. We, on our side, tried 
to vote down the previous question, be- 
cause we felt that under the limited rule 
that would be applied—not an open rule 
but a limited rule—we could offer three 
amendments that could have been de- 
bated in a limited way, with each being 
considered on its own merits. Our ef- 
fort against the previous question did not 
prevail, so the vote came on the rule. It 
is a matter of record that while I sup- 
ported the opposition to the previous 
question in order to try to amend the 
rule, I voted for the rule in order to 
bring this matter to the floor, because I 
realized that we still had the privilege 
of offering a motion to recommit and 
that the vote on the rule was in reality 
simply the beginning of the legislative 
process that I think we should carry on. 

Now, as to the motion to recommit. 
There were some references made in the 
debate yesterday to what some called 
Republican irresponsibility. Well, as I 
view this motion to recommit, there is 
nothing irresponsible about it. I might 
say if one wanted to kick these charges 
around one might say that perhaps 
there is something a little irresponsible 
in.a bill here presented by the commit- 
tee that in my considered judgment is 
not a balanced bill, but one which would 
result in several hundreds of millions of 
dollars lost in revenue. I do not know 
how responsible it is to bring in here 
what is called a tax investment credit. 
The strangest thing about it all is that 
so far as I can discover the great major- 
ity of the business people who are sup- 
posed to be the beneficiaries of this ac- 
tion are against it. I might say that 
this business of what is referred to as 
withholding of interest and dividends, 
now made in my opinion unworkable and 
administratively impossible, results in, 
I am quite sure, without regard to what 
anyone might say about filing notifica- 
tion, not in withholding of amounts due, 
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but overwithholding of income needed by 
millions of people in this country living 
on dividends and interest. 

The motion to recommit is simple and 
understandable, First of all, in its gen- 
eral effect it will remove any adverse 
revenue implications that exist in the 
committee bill. Isay that because it will 
add in my opinion probably $500 million 
in revenue in the coming year to the 
already hard-pressed Treasury of the 
United States. It will eliminate what 
I believe is an unwarranted subsidy or 
windfall for certain business interests of 
the country under the tax credit. There 
has been some talk about how we Re- 
publicans just do not want people to 
have jobs. Well, first of all, as to who 
wants this tax credit, we have a cham- 
ber of commerce in the State of In- 
diana. I would say on the whole it 
is composed of smaller businessmen. 
There are some larger ones in the or- 
ganization. But here is what they have 
just sent to me with respect to the in- 
vestment credit provision: 

It was the recommendation of a majority 
of the committee that this proposal not be 
approved by the Congress for the reason 
that it had many of the characteristics of 
an outright subsidy and discriminated 
against businesses that had gone ahead with 
expansion and modernization of plants in 
previous years. The committee majority was 
of the opinion that a general revision in 
depreciation schedules and overall tax reform 
would serve as a greater and more lasting 
stimulus than the investment credit. 


Now, that is the business side of our 
economy. 

I have here a letter from Andrew J. 
Biemiller whom all of us refer to as 
“Andy.” He served here with us, and 
he and I have been good friends for 
years. He writes for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. One would think 
that the AFL-CIO would be primarily 
interested in jobs. If this tax credit 
gimmick is going to provide jobs, then 
why would Mr. Biemiller write to me as 
follows: 

Although the AFL-CIO is unhappy with 
the investment tax credit proposal in the 
bill, it is far preferable to the accelerated 
depreciation provision which will be pro- 
posed in the motion to recommit. 


Mr. Chairman, for the information of 
all of us—and I trust the information 
will get to Mr. Biemiller—there will be 
no arrangement for accelerated depre- 
ciation in the motion to recommit. So, 
if the AFL-CIO is unhappy, as they say, 
with the investment tax credit idea, then 
they must be satisfied that that arrange- 
ment is not going to provide real jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, when we get ready to 
draw a motion to recommit—and may I 
say this to some of my friends on our 
side of the aisle, because it is primarily 
a minority responsibility—there are all 
sorts of different ideas about what it 
ought to be. 

Some say it ought to be a straight 
motion without instructions. Others 
say it ought to be a motion with in- 
structions, When you get down to the 
business of a motion to recommit with 
instructions, I think every one of us 
ought to recognize that you cannot 
write complex legislation in that fashion 
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and probably should not undertake it, I 
think that is one reason why the motion 
to recommit will not deal with this mat- 
ter of accelerated depreciation. 

I think I should say this, in all sin- 
cerity, too, that at this juncture of the 
affairs of this session of the House of 
Representatives, a straight motion to 
recommit would probably mean the end 
of legislation in this direction. And if 
that is true then the same result exactly 
is achieved by the vote on final passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the motion to recom- 
mit will simply strike out two sections, 
And in connection with striking out 
those two sections it will help tremen- 
dously in the fiscal situation of our 
hard-pressed Government, 

Just a further word about the so- 
called investment credit. As I have said, 
I think it is discriminatory. I do not 
think it is sound tax policy. After the 
credit is given, there still would be 
granted 100 percent depreciation. 

Section 19, which likewise would be 
stricken out, as I say, refers to the with- 
holding of interest and dividends. I say 
it will be overwithholding. I say that 
with the improved methods in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, with a better real- 
ization on the part of the people who 
receive these interest and dividends that 
they should pay taxes on them, I cannot 
see any reason why we cannot move 
without what I say would add to the 
harassment of millions of taxpayers all 
over the country. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make one other 
thing clear. As I said, it has been inti- 
mated in a place or two, if not openly 
charged, that when we move to strike 
out section 19, the withholding provi- 
sion, that somehow or other we are for 
tax evasion. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. No one condones tax 
evasion; certainly I do not. But I do 
not want to compound the confusion 
that certainly would result if this sec- 
tion goes into effect. 

I sometimes wonder why it was put in 
here, except that apparently it was felt 
by the administration that they had at 
least to create the appearance of hav- 
ing a balanced bill, a bill that would not 
result in a loss of revenue. As I say, if 
you want to be sure that we do not have 
an unbalanced bill then I say to you vote 
for the motion to recommit. 

If this bill is just the beginning, if a 
balanced bill is the goal, let us make sure 
that we do not start off with the wrong 
kind of a beginning. There are 21 sec- 
tions in this bill. The motion to re- 
commit would strike out two of them. I 
have heard it said here time and again 
that this strikes out the heart of the 
bill; that it destroys the bill; that there 
is nothing left. We always hear about 
crippling amendments. If we adopt this 
motion to recommit, in my opinion, it 
would not strike out the heart of the bill; 
nothing at all like it. It does do away 
with two sections that in my opinion are 
not necessary and should not be adopted 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
the motion to recommit is adopted. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BOLLING]. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, it is 
a little difficult to get up at this hour, 
at a point when Members are beginning 
to cry for a vote; but I have had the 
privilege of spending about 10 years on 
the Joint Economic Committee, an as- 
signment which I have taken very seri- 
ously. I have been rather fascinated by 
some of the discussion I have heard, par- 
ticularly from the other side of the aisle. 

I am sure there is no partisanship at 
all in the recommittal. There was no 
partisanship at all in the phalanx of 
votes which attempted to set up a unique 
method of considering a tax bill. One 
does not have to look very far back in 
the record to see that when the Republi- 
can Party was in the majority in the 
House of Representatives, it took exactly 
the same attitude on a tax bill under 
those circumstances that we who are in 
the majority take today. I am sure no 
one would deny that. That is the ordi- 
nary standard approach and the phalanx 
yesterday, the unanimous, I believe, Re- 
publican vote, was a sure indication that 
this bill was going to receive completely 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical consideration. 

Now let us take a look at this question 
of recommittal. If we are talking of leg- 
islating in a constructive way; if we are 
talking about passing legislation in a con- 
structive fashion, then I ask—what is 
constructive about a motion to recommit 
which offers no alternatives to the two 
sections, but simply strikes them out. 
What is constructive about saying, “No, 
we will not have any part of an effort to 
solve this fundamental problem that con- 
fronts America in dealing with the world 
situation“ —a problem that has been 
studied and restudied and concerning 
which problem this is the first real effort 
to do something? And that is the ques- 
tion of the investment credit provision. 

For years and years I have heard my 
friends on the Republican side talking 
about how we could, if we would only 
unleash private enterprise, more effec- 
tively compete with the Soviet Union. 
Then when the Democrats bring in a 
bill which tries to give private enter- 
prise a more equitable situation in rela- 
tion to all our friends in Western 
Europe, where they can write off invest- 
ments much more quickly than we can 
in this country, then the Democrats are 
attacked as being in favor of a bonanza 
for business. What is the true inward 
attitude with reference to this problem? 
It is no secret—everybody in business 
knows what the real underlying reason is 
for being against the investment credit 
provision—they want more, and on more 
favorable terms. This is not enough. 
They want a more advantageous pitch, 
from their point of view. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the fair and 
aboveboard way to meet this problem. 
This provides, frankly, for an incentive— 
frankly, it provides a subsidy to increase 
the amount of investment in automated 
machinery and the amount of investment 
in new and modernized: equipment. 
When I tell you that every country in 
Western Europe has more. favorable 
terms for writing off investments, it is 
not a myth. And it is not an exag- 
geration to say that with one or two 
exceptions. the free countries of Western 
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Europe are all experiencing greater eco- 
nomic growth than the United States. 
Certainly, we have to learn to compete 
more effectively. Certainly, we have to 
do things in the field of trade. But this 
is a good beginning. It is a good start. 
But our Republican friends on the other 
hand would offer us nothing as an alter- 
native. They just say, “You are going 
to try to make a start, but we want noth- 
ing in this direction.” That much is 
clear. They take a purely negative po- 
sition on investment credit—no alterna- 
tive—nothing—just strike it out. 

The other section which they wish to 
strike out and about which they cry 
these crocodile tears and about which 
they tell us that in time when we get 
these automatic data processing ma- 
chines in operation—and I know some- 
thing about this and, fortunately, one 
of those automatic data processing in- 
stallations is going into my district and 
I know when it is going to be set up and 
it is certainly going to be a number of 
years from now even if it is on sched- 
ule—as I was saying, this provision about 
which they cry these crocodile tears and 
say that everything will be all right when 
these machines get into operation should 
be adopted now because we need to see 
now, today, that this loophole is closed. 
There are many other loopholes and I 
hope when we have passed this tax bill, 
and it becomes law, that the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and this time 
in a more bipartisan manner will go 
to work to see if we cannot close a great 
many of the other loopholes that exist. 

This business of crying for the widows 
and the orphans on the withholding tax 
provision is as phony as the thing we 
used to experience when we used to have 
the office of rent control. The big 
owners of apartment houses never came 
to see us; they always sent in to us the 
ones who had just one or two apartments 
to rent. They always came and told us 
what a terrible hardship they were go- 
ing to experience. The people who are 
really fighting this withholding on inter- 
est and dividends are not the widows 
and the orphans misled by propaganda, 
because, despite the fact that they may 
have to file a certificate once a year, this 
does not represent a hardship. 

If you say that some people will have 
more withheld than is necessary, what 
is the answer? That is exactly the pres- 
ent situation that we have when we with- 
hold on salaries and wages; a great many 
people find at the end of the year that 
they have had too much withheld. 

What is the difference between income 
from dividends and interest and income 
from wages and salaries? Why should 
they not be treated with complete 
equity? 

So what I am saying in effect is that 
this bill takes a major step forward in 
a critical area of the U.S. economy, and 
that is to encourage investment. Mr. 
Khrushchev has said, and said repeat- 
edly, that he will bury us; and when he 
talks about burying us he is not talk- 
ing about burying us with bombs. He 
has said that he would bury us in what 
he calls peaceful economic competition. 
We have the opportunity in this invest- 
ment credit section of the bill to strike 
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a blow at his attempt to bury us; and 
in the withholding section of the bill 
we have a chance to bring equity to a 
tax structure, greater equity to a tax 
structure which is not as equitable as 
it could be. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. GOopELL], the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADE- 
BERG], and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL] be permitted to extend 
their remarks on this bill at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the bill. 

As far as I can make out, the only 
people for the bill are, for some mys- 
terious reason, in the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

Top union officials opposed the invest- 
ment tax credit proposal of the bill which 
would give companies an extra 7-per- 
cent credit for expansions meeting with 
Government approval. The AFL-CIO 
said it “would grant a major tax wind- 
fall to corporations without accomplish- 
ing its basic purpose of increasing the 
efficiency of American productive capac- 
ity.” A survey revealed that only 1 
out of 68 corporations felt the tax credit 
would have any significant effect on 
major expansion programs, 

Approval of the provision is unique in 
the history of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I am amazed the committee 
would insist on providing a tax benefit 
so overwhelmingly opposed by virtually 
all segments of our society. The bill, by 
dictating what expansion is worth a tax 
credit, amounts to a drive to put Uncle 
Sam on the board of directors of every 
company in America, 

The bill also provides for the with- 
holding of taxes on dividends and inter- 
est with a complicated procedure for 
exemptions thrown in at the last minute 
in an attempt to save the bill. 

Big investors have not stirred much on 
this issue, but average workingmen and 
retired persons have been pouring an 
avalanche of mail into Washington 
against the plan. 

What it amounts to is that individual 
taxpayers will be further harassed by the 
Government with special certificates, 
forms, filings and redtape in order to 
keep the money that they did not owe 
to the Government in the first place. 

Ido not think that we have to hit the 
average honest taxpayer over the head 
with a sledge hammer in order to catch 
up with the evaders, 

The bill piles complicated new features 
on a tax code already beyond the com- 
prehension of most. It is a burdensome 
travesty of reform. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I am opposed to this bill. 

It seems to me that in this day in 
which this 87th Congress has deemed 
it necessary to raise the national debt 
limit by $15 billion and, as is common 
knowledge, will be asked to raise the 
debt limit by another $8 billion before 
the end of this 1962 fiscal year, it is 
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highly inadvisable and irresponsible to 
grant a 7-percent investment windfall 
over and above the 100-percent writeoff 
business and industry by law can obtain 
for new equipment and fixtures. We can 
hardly justify this in view of the increas- 
ing attempt of this administration to 
reach deeper and deeper into the tax- 
payer’s pocket for additional revenues. 

In this same bill we find that the Ways 
and Means Committee deems it neces- 
sary to withhold taxes on interest and 
dividends. On the surface this appears 
to be reasonable, if, of course, you ac- 
cept as I do not, the principle of with- 
holding—the right of Government to 
take a portion of the taxpayer’s—citi- 
zen’s—earned dollar before he receives it, 
but a careful investigation of the with- 
holding-on-dividends proposal—section 
19 of the bill—reveals that this proposal 
will be especially harmful to our elder cit- 
izens, those this administration claims 
needs socialized medical care because of 
their unfortunate financial circum- 
stance. Let us put this in proper per- 
spective: Why cannot our elder citizens 
care for the themselves? Is it not be- 
cause of inflation which has devaluated 
their savings? As the years pass by 
and our citizens approach retirement 
years, many of them have decreasing in- 
come. Having, with no little sacrifice on 
their own part, invested their small sav- 
ings, we now want to withhold 20 per- 
cent of the income on their savings. 
This is a hardship on those who can 
least afford it, since those who have little 
income—and thus the withholding is not 
a sizable amount—will be placed in the 
position of having to claim from the 
Government that to which under law 
the Government has no legitimate right 
and—if made legal—no moral right. Not 
only will the person not have use of the 
money withheld—which is needed, but in 
Many cases the individual will have to 
secure professional advice to recover 
what was withheld. He will be the vic- 
tim of technicalities that will result in 
loss of much-needed income. We ought 
to be at least as interested in people as 
we are in their tax dollar. 

The facts are that this proposal will 
require additional help by the Internal 
Revenue Department to meet the addi- 
tional load of correspondence associated 
with the attempt of the ones whose tax 
on dividend was withheld to recover pay- 
ment. 

It is my understanding that dividends 
and interest over $10 have to be reported 
to the Government on form 1099. Itisa 
simple thing to compare form 1099 
against the individual income-tax re- 
turns. 


Let us simplify, not further compli- 
cate, our tax structure. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 20 of last year the President sent 
to Congress a message containing a series 
of proposals on the review of certain 
of the present tax laws. Included in 
these proposals was a recommendation 
that Congress correct the present in- 
equity in the application of the tax to 
certain cooperatives. 

The President said: 

Contrary to the intention of Congress, sub- 
stantial income from certain cooperative en- 
terprises, reflecting business operations, is not 
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being taxed either to the cooperative or- 
ganization itself or its members. 


The President pointed out that this 
inequity had resulted from court de- 
cisions which held that patronage re- 
funds in certain forms are nontaxable. 
The President further recommended 
that the law be clarified so that all 
earnings are taxable either to the co- 
operative or to their patrons. 

If my colleagues will bear with me for 
a few moments, I would like to review 
the history of the situation which led 
up to the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. 

In 1951 Congress amended the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to provide that earn- 
ings of farmers’ marketing and pur- 
chasing cooperatives are taxable in the 
hands of either the cooperatives or their 
patrons. Earnings distributed to pa- 
trons, in the form of cash, securities, 
other scrip, or book credits were to be 
considered taxable income of these 
patrons. 

However, Federal appellate. courts 
have held that some cooperative-issued 
securities or other scrip were of ques- 
tionable value, did not in fact represent 
income to the patrons, and therefore 
were not taxable to them. 

The result is that the earnings of some 
cooperatives have not been taxed, that 
is, neither the cooperative nor their 
patrons paid. 

This situation has led to extended 
consideration of means whereby the ob- 
jectives of the 1951 amendments could 
be implemented. 

In 1957 the Treasury Department 
recommended a withholding system on 
noncash cooperative dividends. The 
Congress did not take action on this 
proposal. 

In 1959 the Treasury proposed that 
Congress tax cooperatives on all earn- 
ings which are not either first, paid to 
patrons in cash; or second, paid to pa- 
trons in scrip redeemable within 3 years 
and bearing interest of at least 4 percent. 

In response to the request of the Pres- 
ident, the Ways and Means Committee 
conducted hearings last year and has now 
brought forth a bill which purports to 
provide for the clarification of the pres- 
ent law. However, in my humble opin- 
ion, I submit that the only thing which 
has been done by the committee and 
which is part of the tax reform bill be- 
fore you today is to take from the pa- 
tron 20 percent of something which he 
does not have and turn it over to the 
Treasury, and it forces the cooperative 
to be the collection agent. 

I refer to the provision of the bill 
which will require that the cooperative 
withhold at least 20 percent of the pa- 
tronage dividend allocated to the patron. 
The real question as to whether or not 
the scrip certificate or allocation made 
by the cooperative constitutes taxable 
income to the patron has not been solved. 

Under the 16th amendment, Congress 
has the power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever sources de- 
rived. The principle has long been rec- 
ognized by the courts that what is not 
in fact income cannot be made income 
by legislative action or by regulations 
of the executive branch. 
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In his appearance before the Ways and 
Means Committee, May 3, Secretary Dil- 
lon pointed out that several court deci- 
sions have nullified the intent of the 1951 
legislation and have held that a patron 
does not realize income on scrip having 
no market value. For example, in the 
Carpenter case—1955—the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit held that 
the revolving fund certificates under 
consideration in that case did not con- 
stitute income to the patron. The court 
added, and I read: 

It is fundamental in income taxation that 
before a cash basis taxpayer may be charged 
with the receipt of income he must receive 
cash or property having a fair market value, 
or such cash or property must be unquali- 


fiedly subject to his demand (219 Fed. 2d 
635). 


In the Long Poultry Farms case— 
1957—the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit commented as follows: 

It is argued that under implied agreement 
arising out of the provisions of the bylaws 
taxpayer in effect received in cash the 
amount of the credit and reinvested it in 
the revolving fund of the cooperative; but 
this is simply to exalt fiction and ignore 
reality. 

s * * * + 

To require the inclusion in income of 
contingent credits, such as are here in- 
volved, would be to require the patrons of 
cooperatives to pay tax upon income which 
they have not received, over which they have 
been given no control and which they may 
never receive. Apart from the question of 
constitutionality of such a requirement, 
which would be a serious one, it is a safe 
assumption that Congress never intended 
to impose upon the patrons of cooperatives 
the hardship and burden which the taxabil- 
ity of these contingent credits would involve 
(249 Fed. 2d 726). 


Those supporting this tax proposal 
reason that the patron being made 
aware of the new provision will have 
consented to this method of taxation at 
the time of entrance into the coopera- 
tive. I doubt seriously whether the 
courts will sustain this view. In my 
opinion, patrons will resent this effort 
to pass along to them a tax liability 
which is not correctly their responsibil- 
ity. It places the Government in a po- 
sition, as I indicated before, of collect- 
ing by the withholding method a tax 
which the patron does not owe under the 
interpretation of the courts. This, I 
feel, is an injustice to the patron and it 
could have serious repercussions on the 
many patron members of, farm coopera- 
tives. For example, those few farmers 
who enjoy prosperity to the extent that 
their taxable income exceeds the 20- 
percent level, would be required to take 
funds from their own receipts to pay the 
difference in the tax as it would be as- 
sessed 


It does not seem quite right to me to 
make farmers or other patrons pay tax 
out of his own pocket when he receives 
no cash dividend over which he can ex- 
ercise real dominion or control, and I 
submit that the courts could hold that 
he has not received any taxable income 
because he does not have readily realiz- 
able economic value. 

Under the provisions of this bill, 20 
percent of the so-called patronage divi- 
dend or allocation would be withheld by 
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the cooperative except in certain cases, 
and the balance of the dividend under 
the bylaw-consent provision would be 
held by the cooperative and reinvested 
for an indefinite period of time and with 
no assurance that it would ever be paid 
to the patron. The only alternative for 
the patron in this situation would be 
for him to withdraw his membership 
from the cooperative. 

If the courts sustain this point of view 
which I have presented to you this aft- 
ernoon—and I have no doubt but what 
they will—the administration will be in 
the same untenable position it is in at 
the present time in regard to collecting 
this tax from the patrons or from the 
cooperatives. 

I am sure my colleagues appreciate 
the fact that in certain areas of this 
country the farmer is limited in mem- 
bership to a single cooperative, and he 
has no alternative but to join this co- 
operative if he wants to market his farm 
products. To impose this withholding 
tax on such a patron and force him to 
maintain his membership in such a co- 
operative appears to me to be an ex- 
tremely burdensome load and could be 
only interpreted by the patron as the 
cost of membership in such an organi- 
zation. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 35 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. BELCHER. In the past few 
minutes I have heard the gentleman 
from Missouri and the gentleman from 
Georgia trying to explain what this bill 
would do for business. I represent one 
of the fine industrial cities of the coun- 
try. Not less than 200 of the business- 
men of this city have written me about 
this investment credit, not a single one 
supporting it. 

I am in this position if I should vote 
for this bill of having to ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia and the gentleman 
from Missouri to come out to my district 
and explain one by one to each of these 
fine successful businessmen in my dis- 
trict just exactly what they face and 
show how this would increase their oper- 
ation or provide more jobs. 

I just doubt very seriously if the gen- 
tleman from Georgia and the gentleman 
from Missouri would consent to come out 
to my State and explain this to my busi- 
nessmen. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I am going to attempt to be 
just as dispassionate as I possibly can 
in discussing the merits of this bill and 
the motion to recommit. First, how- 
ever, let me set the record straight. The 
President, I understand, at his press 
conference today accused the Republi- 
cans of attempting to kill the bill and 
all the proposals that are in it. 

I think the President should either 
have a little better liaison as to what 
is happening up here or, at least, make 
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some check before he indulges in state- 
ments like that. There is no effort to 
kill this bill as such. There is every 
effort being made to improve the bill 
and put it in a condition where this 
House can be proud to pass it. We do 
not want to be put in a position of pass- 
ing a bill that in the future we will be 
embarrassed by having approved. 

This bill contains 21 sections. Gen- 
erally speaking, 18 of those sections are 
fairly well worked out and represent de- 
sirable changes. Some of the things 
that the President suggested we were 
trying to kill today are in the 17 or 
18 sections that we on our side par- 
ticipated in improving and encouraged 
adoption of. On those 18 matters all 
of us on the committee as individuals 
in a bipartisan or nonpartisan manner 
attempted to bring equity into the solu- 
tion of the problem that exists. I will 
vote for the bill with all of these 18 sec- 
tions, if we can eliminate the 3 items we 
will talk about in the motion to recom- 
mit. 

Do you know what the remaining 18 
sections will do for the revenue? They 
will add $500 million to the fiscal posi- 
tion of our Government. You cannot 
say that is not of some significance. 
They talk about our trying to gut the 
bill and get rid of the bill completely. 
If our motion to recommit is adopted 
and this bill is passed, you will still have 
made some very important changes in 
the tax laws and you will improve the 
fiscal situation by $500 million a year, 
instead of putting it in a deficit position, 
which would be the case if you adopted 
the bill without the motion to recommit. 

There are three sections I would like 
to deal with and on which there is con- 
troversy. Peculiarly enough, it seems it 
was only when we got down to these 
items that they were not concerned 
about what the Republicans wanted to 
do to try to assist them. We tried to 
be helpful in writing provisions that 
would meet the situation. 

First, let us take the taxation of for- 
eign-controlled corporations. There are 
other sections in this bill that close up 
real loopholes in this foreign field, and 
I am for them. I supported them 
wholeheartedly. There is another prop- 
osition, however, that we ended up with 
the last day of the session and reversed 
the action taken by all members of the 
committee on a proposition that was pre- 
sented to us by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue to take 
care of the problem that exists here and 
really hit at the abuses. But, the whip- 
lash came from downtown, and I am not 
talking necessarily about the White 
House. I am talking about the AFL- 
CIO. They said if you do not expand 
this we are going to have to be against 
your bill. 

So, what happened? On a purely par- 
tisan vote they reversed what the com- 
mittee did. The committee had turned 
down the Treasury’s proposals three or 
four times, if I am not mistaken. But 
they reversed the position they had 
taken, as far as adopting the staff pro- 
posal was concerned, by a purely par- 
tisan vote. They said, No, we have to 
get into this area. We want to discour- 
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age Americans from being able to oper- 
ate aboard. This is the most astound- 
ing feature of this legislation. At a 
moment when our Government is pre- 
pared to pour more billions into foreign 
aid to provide economic development for 
other parts of the world, the Treasury 
Department is asking for new restric- 
tions which are plainly designed to 
reduce American industrial activity 
abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, this is inconsistent 
with the statement of the President 
urging the stimulation of private enter- 
prise participation in oversea economic 
development activity. It is inconsist- 
ent with the statement of Secretary 
Dillon, when he was urging the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means only 21 
months ago to provide tax incentive 
measures, when he called for his deferral 
of income abroad by U.S. business cor- 
porations. It is inconsistent with the 
State Department proposal in connec- 
tion with the Alliance for Progress. It 
is against the commitment that we 
signed as an article to the OECD, 
that agency on which we depend for 
development and assistance. It is in- 
consistent with the maintenance by the 
Commerce Department of a costly bu- 
reau devoted to finding better invest- 
ments abroad for American business. 

It is inconsistent with the almost 50 
years of U.S. policy designed to encour- 
age and assist American businessmen in 
expanding our markets and facilities 
overseas for the benefit of the American 
worker and the American investor and 
the American exporter and the U.S. 
Treasury, which benefits from the in- 
come brought back home from such en- 
terprise; yes, and benefit the American 
balance of payments which result from 
the bringing back of funds earned 
abroad. It is inconsistent with the pat- 
tern established by other industrial na- 
tions of the world through their progres- 
sive administrations, including this one 
up to now. Mr, Chairman, I refer to 
the pattern of encouraging and enabling 
our own businessmen to compete at least 
on equal terms with their competitors of 
other nationalities. This provision is 
inconsistent with the standard of fair- 
ness toward American businessmen 
which our own Government has urged 
to invest billions of dollars abroad to 
seek expanding markets. It is incon- 
sistent with commonsense, and it is in- 
consistent with the national interest. 

Since World War II, Mr. Chairman, 
our American business concerns have 
penetrated with great initiative and 
great courage into all corners of the free 
world—many of them areas which have 
historically been the exclusive preserve 
of European firms and cartels. They 
have done so in the belief, supported by 
the statements of every President, ın- 
cluding the present one, that such pene- 
tration of foreign markets was in the na- 
tional interest. 

They have competed successfully on 
their own grounds abroad with such for- 
eign industrial giants as the $9 billion 
Royal Dutch Shell complex and the $2 
billion Unilever concern, both of which 
are of mixed British and Dutch owner- 
ship, with Volkswagen, Siemens, and 
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Krupp of German, with Philips of Hol- 
land, Hitachi of Japan, Fiat of Italy, 
Imperial Chemicals, British Petroleum, 
and others—all companies with sales or 
assets in the billion-dollar class. They 
have faced the vigorous competition of 
Pirelli, Renault, and Thyssen, SKF and 
Petrofina, of Mitsubishi, of Mannes- 
mann, Montecantini, and others. They 
have competed with them not only in 
their own countries but in the all-im- 
portant third-country markets of the 
world, such as the growing markets of 
South America, Africa, and Middle East. 
They have done this without subsidy, 
without many of the Government helps 
which are available to the European and 
the Japanese, and without obscure bank- 
ing and insurance tieins. 

And they have done these things, Mr. 
Chairman, with honor to themselves and 
honor to their country. They have 
played by the rules, and better, they have 
maintained the high standards of ethics, 
employee and community relations, fair 
play, and good products and services. 
Today in all parts of the world the brand 
names of American products are popular 
and friendly symbols of American life. 

These business ambassadors have con- 
ducted themselves so well that they have 
not been subjected to the taunt “Yankee 
go home.” But if the Treasury has its 
mysterious way in this legislation they 
will hear the cry from Washington of 
“Yankee come home.” And those who 
are considering investments abroad are 
already hearing the words, “Yankee 

Now, we have had the suggestion made 
that if we close this up we are going to 
be able to provide for the exportation of 
jobs; that this investment means we will 
have no jobs for workers here and they 
will be going abroad. Well, this argu- 
ment that this bill will provide jobs for 
Americans is merely a demogogic appeal 
which has no real basis in fact. 

Now, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], who is 
present here, agreed with me on this 
point at one time, because he went over 
to the Senate Finance Committee in 1960 
and he appeared on a bill over there 
which he was sponsoring. And, what 
did he say? 

In addition to that I found that a lot of 
these old shibboleths that make the rounds 
just are not so. For instance, that invest- 
ment means the of American jobs. 
This is one we hear quite frequently. 


In other words, it is just one of these 
cats under the bed. That is what the 
Congressman from Louisiana, the pres- 
ent whip of the majority, told the U.S. 
Senate in 1960. And, I agreed with him 
and I agree with him now. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. If the gentleman is so 
touchy about that, why did he not make 
it a part of his motion to recommit? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I will be 
glad to go into that, because I had in- 
tended to do so before I finish. We did 
make that effort. We made the effort 
when we proposed that you give us a rule 
to make it possible to offer a substitute 
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for this provision, a substitute that the 
committee had agreed on up to the final 


day. 

That is what we asked you to vote for, 
to give us that opportunity to make that 
our alternative and to make that pro- 
posed substitute. You turned it down. 
I am not dumb enough that I am going 
to have to be turned down twice by the 
same people. As far as I am concerned, 
I lost that battle, but the battle will 
continue, 

Mr. BOGGS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman still has the oppor- 
tunity, does he not? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I have 
learned what the chances of that oppor- 
tunity are, and you showed us that just 
the other day by turning down our pro- 
posal to have a substitute rule, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to assess, 
though, a little bit, this argument that 
the U.S. oversea firms are costing Amer- 
icans jobs. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield once more? 

The gentleman referred to me. 

Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thought 
I yielded to the gentleman. Go ahead; 
all right. 

Mr. BOGGS, I believe it will save 
time, and we will yield the gentleman 
additional time. 

The argument the gentleman ad- 
vances so far as having been defeated 
on the third proposition, would also 
apply to the other propositions, would 
it not, since he was also defeated on his 
other parts of his motion to recommit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No, sir; 
just on one, not all of them. 

Mr. BOGGS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, on his open rule proposi- 
tion, the gentleman had three of them. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am not 
going to yield further, because this has 
nothing to do with the subject which I 
quoted the gentleman on, 

But I would like to assess this 
argument that U.S. oversea firms are 
costing Americans jobs. In the great 
majority of cases American business has 
gone abroad because it has found it 
necessary to do so in order to hold or to 
penetrate foreign markets in order to 
meet foreign competition, 

I might say that there are American 
firms abroad which do export to the 
United States, but most U.S. firms in the 
foreign lands are selling their total out- 
put in the foreign market. That was 
the evidence before the committee. 

Let us first consider the U.S. firm 
abroad which exports to the United 
States. The fact that the foreign sub- 
sidiary is American owned is not in any 
real sense the cause of any loss of jobs in 
the United States. The economic facts 
of life are such that if an American- 
owned foreign subsidiary were not man- 
ufacturing a given product which was 
being exported to the United States, you 
can be quite sure that this same product 
would be manufactured abroad and ex- 
ported to the United States by a foreign 
company. Let us not delude ourselves 
in the thinking that Great Britain, West- 
ern Germany, Japan, or any other indus- 
trial, advanced country does not have 
the economic know-how, the capital, and 
the will to produce quality products 
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which can be exported and sold in the 
U.S. market. If American jobs are be- 
ing lost by the importation of products 
from abroad, the problem will not be 
cured by putting an American-foreign 
subsidiary out of business and turning 
that business over to a foreign-owned 
corporation. In any specific case, if we 
want to protect American workmen from 
the competition of foreign imports the 
real answer is in the tariff laws and the 
remedy is to apply effective tariff pro- 
tection against the importation of such 
products. This is a matter about which 
I am gravely concerned and it is a mat- 
ter which I am sure many of us want to 
explore in great depth in our considera- 
tion of the proposed Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. 

It is, therefore, obvious that in those 
cases where American-owned firms are 
exporting to the United States, the pro- 
posed restrictions on these firms operat- 
ing abroad will not themselves in any 
way benefit the workers in our own do- 
mestic industry. ‘The only real effect of 
such restrictions will be to penalize 
American-owned firms abroad and turn 
the business over to foreign-owned com- 
panies. If under the policies of the ad- 
ministration we are to further lower our 
tariffs to the benefit of foreign imports, it 
is far better that at least we permit U.S. 
enterprises to participate in this trade 
through their oversea affiliate rather 
than to leave the market entirely to for- 
eign-owned firms. 

By far the great majority of U.S. firms 
operating abroad today sell their output 
in the foreign country where they are 
operating or in other foreign markets. 
Because of foreign tariffs, import quotas, 
exchange restrictions, and nationalistic 
laws favoring the development of local 
industry it is not always possible to ef- 
fectively compete in these foreign mar- 
kets with exports from the United States. 
If Americans wish to share in these 
markets it is therefore necessary for 
them to establish oversea subsidiaries. 

If the proponents of this bill prevail 
and crippling restrictions are placed on 
U.S. firms abroad then it will be no 
longer possible for U.S.-owned foreign 
subsidiaries to continue to share in these 
foreign markets. And if the U.S. firms 
are forced to retire from these markets 
under the “Yankee come home” philos- 
ophy, this business will then fall to the 
foreign competitors. Here again the re- 
sult would be the surrender of world 
markets to foreign competitors. 

Actually, rather than exporting jobs, 
US. private investment abroad provides 
jobs at home. These investments 
abroad provide a market for the export 
of U.S.-made machinery and equipment 
as well as raw materials, intermediates, 
components, and spare parts used in 
processing finished products and main- 
tenance. On the other hand if these in- 
dustries are owned and controlled by 
nationals of Western European or other 
countries it quite naturally can be as- 
sumed that they will turn to their moth- 
er countries for their equipment and raw 
materials. This would reduce exports 
from the United States, and the related 
U.S. jobs, to say nothing of the loss of 
dividends that now flow back to the 
United States from American-owned 
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firms abroad to provide dividends to the 
shareholders of the U.S. parent com- 
panies and tax revenues to the U.S. 
Treasury. 

Let me give you another little example 
of this job proposition that is talked 
about. I would like to quote from the 
Secretary of Commerce, and this is not 
going away back here. This was just 
March 16. Let me quote him in a 
speech he made. He said this: 

U.S, investment abroad is important to 
our export expansion program. Direct in- 
vestment in manufacturing facilities abroad 
stimulates our export of capital equipment. 
Our export of parts and raw materials and 
our export of finished products do fill out 
the lines of subsidiaries producing and sell- 
ing abroad. 


That is jobs here that that investment 
created, and the Secretary of Commerce 
tells you so. 

Mr. Chairman, he goes further and 
says this: 

To the extent the United States invests 
abroad, the financial strength and the com- 
petitive capability of American companies 
reinforces our domestic economy. To the 
extent that the earnings of these invest- 
ments are returned to the United States, 
they make a direct contribution to improv- 
ing our balance of payments. 


The very thing that we keep saying 
we want to do. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill closes the door 
to doit. That is why we are against it 
and are trying to make a correction in 
this bill as far as the taxation of con- 
trolled foreign corporations are con- 
cerned. We are not trying to kill the 
bill. We are trying to eliminate this 
bill which will handicap the purpose that 
the Secretary of Commerce has told us 
should be our objective. That is what 
we are trying to do. 

Mr. Chairman, why should not Amer- 
icans be able to compete abroad on an 
equal basis with the German and French 
and British counterparts? If they re- 
duce their foreign taxes by operating, 
let us say, in Switzerland, for their 
sales operation, who benefits? The 
United States benefits because when 
they bring that money back we insist 
that in toto there should have been a 52- 
percent tax paid. So, if they have 
already paid 20 percent, we assess the 
balance. If they have already paid 52 
percent to the German Government or 
the French Government, we get nothing. 
Sometimes I just cannot fathom the 
logic of some of these proposals. 

Mr. Chairman, let me talk about the 
subsidy to business on which the Presi- 
dent put such great reliance for accom- 
plishing such wonderful objectives. In 
fact, we are going to have no more prob- 
lem with the Soviets, one would con- 
clude from listening to the gentleman 
from Missouri who preceded me, because 
this is just going to put us so far ahead 
that we will not have to worry about the 
Soviets or the Communists or any other 
problems like that. But the gentleman 
from Missouri mentioned that he serves 
on the Joint Economic Committee. I 
wonder if the gentleman was present be- 
fore that committee when Leon Keyser- 
ling, the former economic adviser to 
President Truman testified this year and 
commented on the tax credit proposal. 
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What did he call it? To refresh the 
gentleman’s memory, he called it a tax 
bonanza. I do not often agree with 
some of the economic philosophy of Leon 
Keyserling, but with this one I do. 

The administration presented the pro- 
posal on the basis that we should put 
our depreciation law on a par with that 
of other countries. That has been ex- 
pressed here. That is, we have got to 
get our depreciation laws on a par with 
those of some of our foreign competi- 
tors. But this does not change depre- 
ciation laws one iota. They also suggest 
that it is necessary to spur moderniza- 
tion and I am going to suggest to you 
that there is a very serious question 
whether it can do that to any degree. 
But what about depreciation? It is not 
depreciation reform, and that is what is 
needed, and that is what we attempted 
to give you when we asked for a rule 
which would make a depreciation reform 
provision eligible as a substitute for this 
bonanza section. But that has nothing 
to do with this provision here. 

Under this proposal—and I hope you 
will follow me on this, because it is not 
so complicated; in fact, it is very simple, 
what this bill does under this proposal. 
A businessman goes out and buys an 
item and pays $20,000 for it; let us say 
a machine, or something of that kind, 
that he uses in his business. It is de- 
preciated. He gets a subsidy for buy- 
ing that of $1,400, or 7 percent. The 
Government might just as well, to all 
intents and purposes, write him a check 
at that time and say: “You send us the 
bill and prove that you have this item 
and it is in place and operating and 
that it has cost you $20,000; here is your 
check.” But we do make him wait until 
he files his income tax return and then 
instead of sending the check his return 
shows what he owes Uncle Sam and he 
can deduct $1,400. There is not much 
difference between the two. It is just 
that he has to wait a little longer under 
that system. 

Now, what does the taxpayer do then? 
Although this equipment really cost 
only $18,600—that is, $20,000, less 
$1,400—he puts the equipment on his 
books at $20,000, and through deprecia- 
tion he gets his $20,000 back. In fact, 
what he has gotten back is $21,600 from 
the Government for an investment of 
$20,000 over the period of time. 

To me, that is the gimmick; that is the 
bonanza; that is the windfall. It is not 
depreciation reform, because it has noth- 
ing to do with how he depreciates this 
item. The committee would not even 
permit us to say to this man at least, 
“Put it on your books for $18,600,” be- 
cause that is all he paid for it. Oh, no, 
we could not do that. 

What about the incentive to expand 
and modernize? And mark you this: this 
credit is given not for any increase in 
investment over what they are investing 
now, as proposed in the original Treas- 
ury suggestion. The original proposition 
that came from the President—yes, at 
least, that had that merit, that you only 
got the credit as you invested more than 
you had been investing. But not this 
one—not as it comes to us today. You 
get it for just doing what you planned 
to do all the time and you even get it for 
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the fact that by happenstance the ma- 
chine was put into operation in your 
plant after the first of this year even 
before the bill is passed. That is a bo- 
nanza. That is a windfall in my book. 
The taxpayer is going to get credit for 
doing just what he planned. There are 
some that have to expand and have to 
go in and make certain investments. 
There are certain of your utilities. There 
is one large utility that will get $80 
million a year for doing what it has to 
do to serve its customers and for doing 
what it intended to do, but you are going 
to give them a handout. They do not 
want it. Why? Because it disrupts 
their whole bookkeeping operation. 

The inequities in this thing are multi- 
tudinous. I hope some of you would at 
least just skim through the minority 
report where we set out some of those 
inequities. But let me say this: Nobody 
is for this credit. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] referred the let- 
ter from the AFL-CIO. I would call 
your attention to their statement which 
they issued in Florida and you can see 
whether it is going to stimulate business 
and create jobs. 

I refer the Members to the statement 
issued by the American Federation of 
Labor-CIO executive council, which met 
at Bal Harbour, Fla., on February 23, 
1962. This is pretty current, too. They 
knew what was in the bill. They knew 
what the economic situation was that we 
faced. But what did the executive coun- 
cil of this organization say? 

I quote: 

The AFL-CIO has strongly and vigorously 
opposed the investment tax credit proposal 
as one that would grant a major tax windfall 
to corporations without accomplishing its 
basic purpose of increasing the efficiency of 
American productive capacity. 


Yet, we find all the great economists 
on the Democratic side today telling us 
the great wonders that are going to be 
produced. No, the major business or- 
ganizations, the major labor organiza- 
tions, in effect, say, “It stinks’—and I 
join them. 

You have not heard much about the 
farmers. The farmers have something 
to say about this too and we finally find 
the National Farmers’ Union and the 
American Farm Bureau in agreement. 
On the other provision, we found the 
NAM and the AFL-CIO in agreement. 
Now we even find these two great farm 
organizations in bed together. Let me 
tell you what they say: 

The overwhelming majority of farmers due 
to catastrophic low prices do not enjoy the 
privilege of contributing income taxes to 
their Government. 


That is one of the items we also have 
in the motion to recommit to strike out. 

Then they go on to say: 

Also urge your influence to delete provi- 
sion giving huge private corporations op- 
erating at less than full capacity over $114 
billion and private electrical power monopoly 
over $100 million in tax subsidies which 
would result in the flight of capital overseas 
and further aggravate the dollar crisis. 


It is signed “James G. Patton, presi- 
dent, National Farmers’ Union.” 

What about tho American Farm Bu- 
reau? They have a longer list but they 
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point out that they are opposed to this 
bill. They say: 

Our major objections to this legislation are 
(1) to section 2, the credit for investment 
in certain depreciable property. 

They make the following statement: 

Sec. 2. Credit for investment: 

The proposed investment credit is a selec- 
tive form of tax relief—in reality a subsidy. 
This is clearly indicated by the fact that the 
proposed credit would be allowed as a de- 
duction from the amount due as taxes rather 
than as an adjustment in the amount of 
income subject to tax and the fact that it 
would not reduce the basis of capital assets 
for depreciation purposes. The result would 
be to give some taxpayers a competitive ad- 
vantage at the expense of others. Further- 
more, the adoption of this special treatment 
for some taxpayers would postpone the day 
when the present burdensome level of in- 
come tax rates can be reduced for all tax- 
payers. It would be far better to lberalize 
the treatment of depreciation. 

Reports indicate that a motion may be 
made to recommit the bill with instructions 
for the Ways and Means Committee to make 
certain changes, including the addition of 
an inventory investment credit. In our 
opinion, the proposal for an inventory credit 
is as objectionable as the proposed invest- 
ment credit and for approximately the same 
reasons, 


I would suggest that they in this same 
letter take the same position as the 
Farmers’ Union, opposed to the with- 
holding tax on dividends and interest. 
They also make this statement: 

Sec. 19. Withholding tax on dividends and 
interest: 

We are opposed in principle to the applica- 
tion of a withholding tax to dividends and 
interest. 

The problems involved in applying with- 
holding to dividends and interest are en- 
tirely different from those involved in the 
withholding of taxes from wages and salaries. 
The application of withholding to dividends 
and interest inevitably would lead to con- 
fusion and inequity for individual taxpayers, 
to say nothing of the greatly increased paper- 
work that would be required of concerns 
responsible for withholding. 


The Republicans do favor acceleration 
of depreciation and depreciation reform, 
something that business can depend on, 
can plan on. Let me point this out, and 
I think it is one of the bases for the great 
concern that American business has 
about the possible adoption of this credit. 
They know it cannot be anything else but 
temporary. There was even language 
when it was first submitted to us that 
indicated that that might have been the 
intention of the drafters, and then they 
came back and said, “No, we think that 
ought to be permanent.” But it can only 
be temporary, and everybody knows it. 
It is just a loophole. The temporary na- 
ture of this provision will be assured as 
soon as the taxpayers wake up and find 
out who will be getting the windfall re- 
sulting from the passage of this credit, 
and they are going to be down here in 
droves, saying, “Repeal that.” The 
businessmen know that they cannot 
make any plan to buy a machine that 
will be installed 3 years from now on the 
basis of this credit, because they cannot 
get the credit until 3 years from now 
when the plant is in operation, and by 
that time the law will probably be re- 
pealed. A true depreciation reform 
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would be meaningful, and we could live 

with it. It would not be just a plain 

subsidy. How much will this invest- 
ment credit really cost? The staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 

nue estimated $20 billion by 1972. 

Here is their estimate: 

ESTIMATED REVENUE Loss UNDER INVESTMENT 
Onxorr Provision or H.R. 10650 as AMENDED 
BY WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE FLOOR 
AMENDMENT, 1962-72, ASSUMING AN ANNUAL 
INCREASE OF 5 PERCENT IN INVESTMENT IN 
ELIGIBLE ASSETS * 

Revenue loss attributable to investment 
credit on assets acquired or constructed in 
calendar year 

[Millions] 


On current revenue loss | Including deferred rovenue 
basis ? loss # 


Calendar year Revenue] Calendar year | Revenue 
loss loss 


$1,400 | 1902 $1, 400 
1,470 1, 500 
1, 540 1, 610 
1, 620 1,730 
1,700 1,810 
1,780 1,900 
1,870 2, 000 
1, 960 2,100 
2, 060 200 
2, 160 2,310 
2,270 | 1972 430 
7,710 | 1962-66 t... 8, 040 

19, 820 | 1062-72 4.._...... 20, 980 


1 This is the level of increase assumed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in address on Mar. 19, 1962. 

2 Without wance for fact that some of the revenue 
savings ari: out of the $25,000 limitation will be lost 
in subsequent years through operation of the carry- 
forward provision. 

3 With allowance for the assumption that 50 percent 
of the revenue savings arising out of the $25,000 limita- 
tion will be lost in Subsequent years through operation 
ov Detail ‘will not necessarily add to totals because of 
rounding, 

We Republicans urged a 20-percent 
increase in the amount of depreciation 
that could be taken. We still urge that, 
but we are opposed to this so-called de- 
preciation reform. 

The President said in his press confer- 
ence this afternoon that the tax burden 
should be spread equally. This handout 
does not spread it equally. Let me make 
that statement very positively. It is as 
inequitable as can be. How he can make 
that statement and then say we should 
support this particular proposal I can- 
not understand. If this proposal cannot 
be replaced by true depreciation reform 
it should be beaten; and the motion 
to recommit will so provide. If it is 
stricken out then the committee can 
move on—and I am talking about the 
Ways and Means Committee—move on 
to the consideration of true deprecia- 
tion reform. 

Now let me talk to the third item that 
we object to, and that is the matter of 
withholding on dividends and interest. 
We are told that this is simple. I state 
to you in all sincerity I am absolutely 
convinced that this provision is going to 
create a nightmare of redtape for those 
who have interest income or any divi- 
dend income or who have any connec- 
tion with the paying of interest and 
dividends. It cannot help but do it. 
There are 350 million savings and share- 
holder accounts in this country, accounts 
where the dividend and interest amount 
to over $10. I suppose that today’s in- 
terest will approach $250 but look at all 
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the accounts below that. They are not 
taken into consideration in this $350 
million. So you can add hundreds of 
millions more. It does not take into ac- 
count either the patrons of cooperatives 
who have their accounts; it does 
not take care of policyholders in insur- 
ance companies and payments of inter- 
est and additions to policies they hold. 
A modest estimate is at least 500 million 
accounts that will be subject to filing an 
exemption certificate. Some will not file 
and then there will be overwithholding 
on many of them. 

Let me tell you something about this 
exemption certificate on which the chair- 
man placed so much reliance to the ex- 
tent that he has now made it into a fair 
proposition. 

It is peculiar that the Treasury De- 
partment in our executive session when 
we were considering this matter said, 
“Oh, you cannot do that because that will 
make it unworkable.” They said we 
might apply it limitedly for a while to 
those over 65, but they recognized at that 
time that you cannot exempt all of these 
people, all of these accounts. You would 
h an impossible situation for us, they 
sa 

The committee removed the exemption. 
Then they came back and gave it to 
everyone. I suppose if we had some 
more time, if this bill was not up today, 
we would have another session of the 
committee and we might even have a 
change in the investment credit feature, 
because we have had a change there 
since we reported the bill out last week. 

There is no matching of any records 
of the payer corporation or company 
with what the taxpayer’s records show 
or what he says as to how much has 
been withheld. There is no attempt to 
balance them or match them and see 
that it is properly enforced. Also, I do 
not know where the gentleman gets the 
idea that we are going to have a revolu- 
tion in the Revenue Service, that if you 
apply for a refund you will get it back in 
2 or 3 weeks. The American people will 
be glad to learn of this miracle that is 
coming about. If they have to process 
all of these certificates and applications 
for refunds we are going to be waiting a 
long time to get that done. 

There is nothing in this to assure us 
that you are going to have any more 
accurate reports of dividends or interest 
received, there is nothing in here to as- 
sure that people will not file for a refund 
who are not entitled to it, because there 
is no way to determine it. They do not 
match them up today. 

We say they can be matched today. 
That they can match the reports that 
are filed by banks and by corporations 
with the Internal Revenue Service, and 
they can do a better job of enforcement 
and use this effort that we made in the 
last 2 years to encourage a better com- 
pliance. I am not suggesting, and no- 
body on this side suggests, that people 
should get by without paying their le- 
gitimate tax, but we do say we should not 
get our administrative machinery so 
overburdened with redtape that we will 
make our whole tax system look ridicu- 
lous and the voluntary compliance part 
of it fall down. 
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Mr. Chairman, I wrote people in my 
district who communicated with me a 
year or so ago when we were working on 
this subject. They wrote me they 
thought the withholding of. dividends 
and interest was a bad thing. I wrote 
them and said that if a feasible and ad- 
ministrative way can be found, and that 
is what the committee is working on, to 
sry to find a feasible way to do it, if it 
can be found I am going to be for with- 
holding, even though it is different than 
withholding on wages. But I have had 
to come to the conclusion that we have 
not come up with it yet and a feasible 
way to do it is not in this bill without 
creating an undue burden on our people 
who have 500 million accounts scattered 
all around the country. 

We therefore propose in our motion to 
recommit to strike this section. 

Let me talk about the budget and fiscal 
effects a minute because that does con- 
cern some people. The majority of the 
committee went back to cut down the 
cost of the bill. There has been a lot of 
figure juggling in this whole thing. We 
have heard about this bill being in bal- 
ance, We heard talk about the other 
bill being in balance. 

First we had the items in the bill as 
reported by the committee. These are 
found in your committee report. Then 
the majority, as I stated, got scared that 
the deficit would be too big, so they went 
back and they added an amendment to 
the bill. This amendment will be pre- 
sented. But, what will the bill cost now 
after this amendment is adopted? 

The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation has fur- 
nished us with a report. When fully ef- 
fective, according to the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, this bill is still $295 million a 
year out of balance. As far as fiscal 
1963 is concerned, this bill is still $1,090 
million out of balance. Now, that is the 
estimate of the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
and I will stand by their estimates much 
before I will stand by any Treasury esti- 
mates. 

I will insert the prepared table at this 
point: 

Revenue estimates for H.R. 10650 
Un millions] 


(e) Fiscal 1963 (with adjustment 
for incentive table 4, p. 7): 
Estimate in report —660 |-.......-. 
Committee 


Final result 


1 Using full year effect, 

Treasury hopes final result for fiscal 1963 
will be no loss, for reasons indicated in foot- 
note 1 to table 4 in report, [Not printed in 
REcORD.] 
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Now, also, contrary to what the chair- 
man told you yesterday, these losses are 
not taken into account in the budget, 
and I would ask you to turn to the 
budget of the United States, the small 
one that they put out, and read on page 
20 where the President says: 

Any net reduction in fiscal 1963 revenues 
resulting from the adoption of the invest- 
ment credit is expected to be offset by addi- 
tional revenue resulting from the enactment 
of measures to remove defects and inequities 
in the tax structure. 


And he goes on with these other items 
that were supposed to be in the bill. 
This budget does not take into considera- 
tion any fiscal effect of this bill presently 
before us and, as I just pointed out, you 
are still voting for a deficit, a shortage 
of receipts, of over $1 billion in 1963 un- 
less you get rid of this investment credit. 

Now, what will be the effect if the mo- 
tion to recommit is adopted? If you 
adopt the motion to recommit and strike 
out the investment credit and the sec- 
tion on withholding, where are you left 
fiscally? According to the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, you will have a plus of $500 
million. If you use the figures of the 
Treasury, it will be $560 million-plus. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the motion 
to recommit will be adopted and, if it is, 
I shall vote for the bill and for the pas- 
sage of the bill, but if the motion to re- 
commit is defeated, then the bill should 
be defeated and let those who insist on 
the $1 billion tax bonanza take the 
responsibility. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vanik] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of the debate on this bill, I 
have endeavored to place into the Recorp 
my opposition to the investment tax 
credit and to the withholding provisions. 
The investment tax credit creates a big- 
ger loophole than those which the bill 
attempts to close. I fear that if this tax 
credit is adopted, it would simply serve 
to stimulate higher investment credit in 
periods of high profits in order to con- 
serve tax liability. In periods of reces- 
sion and reduced profits there would be 
less or no taxable income toward which 
the credit would apply. Thus the credit 
will serve to increase the severity of eco- 
nomic impact. The annual loss to the 
Treasury will increase until it reaches 
over $26 billion in the next 10 years. 

I represent a community where per- 
haps less than 10 percent of the residents 
own any stock and where the average 
bank deposit is under $1,000. In my 
judgment the $8 withheld from these 
savings accounts would constitute im- 
proper withholding and result in the un- 
just enrichment by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The overwhelming number of 
people in my district—whether they re- 
port interest income or not—are over- 
paying their Federal taxes. ‘They file 
short forms. They overlook hundreds 
of millions of dollars in allowable deduc- 
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tions which would reduce their taxes. 
They will be reluctant and overly cau- 
tious in signing exemption applications. 
Their withheld income will be confiscated 
for all practical purposes. They will 
develop a bitterness against the entire 
income tax system and join in causes to 
destroy it. 

They are bitter about big loopholes in 
our tax laws. Why do we omit discus- 
sion of the oil depletion allowances, the 
capital gains loophole, the stock option 
abuse? Has it become a violation of the 
rules of the House to discuss the pro- 
priety of reducing the fat oil and gas de- 
pletion allowances? 

If the motion to recommit removes the 
sections on investment credit and with- 
holding my objections to this bill have 
been substantially met and I must sup- 
port such a motion. I cannot permit 
partisan considerations to keep me from 
doing what I believe should be done. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, those of 
us who have a particular interest in the 
smaller businesses of this country have 
over a long period of time developed 
an approach, and almost an instinctive 
way of looking at proposed legislation. 
Legislation which is described by its 
sponsors as being “in the national 
interest” is frequently in the interest of 
only a small portion of the Nation. And, 
all too commonly, it is the big business 
element of the economy which will bene- 
fit from the legislation, either to the 
exclusion of or directly contrary to the 
interests of the small business 
community. 

Small business encompasses so many 
variables that the impact of a particular 
piece of legislation is bound to vary, de- 
pending upon the competition in the 
industry, the point in the chain of pro- 
duction or distribution at which the 
business is placed, and so forth. So it is 
not always easy to gage the effect of a 
bill upon small business. But, if we 
are to keep alive the small business ele- 
ment of our economy, it is absolutely 
essential that an attempt he made to 
analyze every piece of legislation from 
this point of view. Unlike big business 
interests, the small business community 
has neither the resources nor the ex- 
perience to make itself heard. So, if 
such an examination is not made here— 
in the Congress itself—it is likely that 
it will not be made at all. 

The Revenue Act of 1962—and particu- 
larly the investment credit—is no ex- 
ception to this general rule. There are 
many of us who are in complete accord 
with the motivating policy behind the 
legislation, It is crystal clear that, in 
order to maintain the economic health of 
this country, it is necessary to raise our 
level of investment in productive equip- 
ment. The rate of growth necessary to 
continued and expanded national pros- 
perity; the attainment of full employ- 
ment; the restoration of a balance in our 
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international payments—all these can be 
helped immeasurably by an increase in 
investment in more modern and more 
efficient equipment. The granting of a 
tax credit, based upon the amount of 
such investment, is quite obviously a 
powerful incentive in this direction. 

But, granting that big and powerful 
enterprises will benefit from such a tax 
credit, the troublesome question which 
must linger in the minds of many Con- 
gressmen is this: What is in it for small 
business? Is this simply another in- 
stance of legislation designed to aid big 
business, with only an incidental boost 
to the small firms which constitute the 
vast majority of all American businesses? 
Certainly this is a legitimate question, 
and one with which we should concern 
ourselves today. 

The first area of scrutiny is, logically, 
the type of purchases which would be 
eligible for the credit under the proposed 
legislation. It is important to note that 
not only machinery or heavy equipment 
is eligible, but also cash registers, 
counters, refrigeration equipment, and so 
forth. Thus, manufacturers are not the 
sole beneficiaries of this bill. Small 
wholesalers, retailers—small businesses 
in every trade and every role—will be 
able to benefit. 

Further, used assets—which are more 
likely to be sought by the small firm than 
by its larger competitors—are eligible to 
the extent of $50,000 a year. There are 
comparatively few small businesses 
whose purchases of used equipment, even 
under the impetus of a tax incentive, 
would exceed that figure. From the 
point of view of the small firm, it is par- 
ticularly interesting to note a side 

- benefit which can be expected to develop. 
The credit, by accelerating moderniza- 

tion, should certainly increase the supply 

and thus reduce the prices of used ma- 
chinery and equipment replaced by the 
purchase of new assets. 

Inventory is not included among the 
types of purchases which would be eli- 
gible for the credit. The small business- 
man does not suffer particularly from 
the exclusion; rather, it is the giant re- 
tailer, who could use excess funds to in- 
crease his inventory substantially, who 
would get a windfall if the legislation 
were to include such a provision. A sub- 
stitute proposal includes a reduction in 
closing inventory. It is apparent that 
a one-shot reduction of this nature would 
be of dubious value as a lasting and sus- 
tained incentive; that the stimulus to 


increases in inventory would be incon- © 


gruous in a bill designed to encourage 
‘modernization of productive facilities; 
and that it is readily subject to abuse. 
Further, from the point of view of the 
small businessman, such a provision 
might well be a curse in the guise of a 
blessing. Since reduced closing inven- 
tory becomes reduced opening inven- 
tories of the following year, the tax bite 
is postponed only so long as sales and 
purchases remain at a high level. When 
a firm is confronted with declining sales 
and the need to curtail inventory, how- 
ever, the chickens come home to roost; 
the tax payable is increased at the worst 
possible time. 
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As to the choice between a credit and 
a form of increased depreciation deduc- 
tion, there can be no doubt as to the 
superiority of the credit. The credit not 
only acts as a substantially more effec- 
tive incentive to increased investment; 
it also has some distinct advantages 
from the point of view of the small firm. 
The credit is a direct reduction of tax 
liability. It does not affect a firm’s pre- 
tax earnings figure, as would increased 
depreciation. The small business, which 
even in the best of times has difficulty 
showing a sufficiently favorable profits 
statement to obtain adequate financing, 
is taking a real risk by increasing its de- 
preciation and thereby impairing its 
earnings. The credit, on the other hand, 
presents no such problems. Quite the 
contrary, it increases cash flow and in- 
creases the profitability of new invest- 
ment, without affecting pretax earnings. 
Further, it leaves the tax basis un- 
touched. An increased deduction, of 
course, reduces the basis against which 
further depreciation may be taken. 

This comparison is on the assumption 
that the alternative to the credit is a 
form of actual increased deduction. The 
substitute proposal, however, does not 
even do that; it simply shortens by ap- 
proximately one-sixth the period of time 
during which a taxpayer may take the 
very same deductions as are available 
under existing law. 

The most important distinction be- 
tween the two approaches is, of course, 
the impact which each has upon the 
lower bracket taxpayer. The deduction 
for depreciation takes the form of a re- 
duction of income, the value of which in 
terms of tax saving is much greater for 
the high-bracket taxpayer. The credit, 
on the other hand, simply takes the form 
of a deduction from tax liability. 

Thus, a 7-percent credit against tax 
liability is equivalent to a first-year de- 
duction—over and above allowable de- 
preciation—of $14 per $100 of eligible 
investment for corporations subject to 
the 52-percent corporate income-tax 
rate. But, for a corporation with tax- 
able income of less than $25,000, and 
therefore subject only to the 30-percent 
normal tax rate, the equivalent deduc- 
tion is more than $23. For an unincor- 
porated businessman subject only to the 
20-percent starting rate for individuals, 
the equivalent deduction is $35. For the 
small businessman, then, the credit is 
clearly the more desirable approach. 

Finally, I should like to point out that 
the limitation on the amount of tax lia- 
bility which may be eliminated by the 
credit is almost irrelevant to the small 
business community. The recent reduc- 
tion in the limitation, to $25,000 plus 25 
percent of the tax in excess of that 
amount, actually had the effect of in- 
creasing the proportion of the total bene- 
fits provided by the legislation which 
flows to small business. The new lower 
limit will not affect any business whose 
expenditures on eligible equipment do not 
exceed $357,000 per year. Obviously, no 
more than a handful of truly small busi- 
nesses would be adversely affected by 
such a provision. That this is so is il- 
lustrated by the fact that the maximum 
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business loan which the Small Business 
Administration can make to a small busi- 
ness—including the cost of construction, 
as well as the purchase of equipment— 
has been set by Congress at $350,000. 

In short, I have been measurably reas- 
sured by my scrutiny of the bill. It is 
not a windfall to big business. It does 
not simply scratch the back of the fat 
cats. It is not designed primarily as a 
boon to large enterprises which would 
be making such expenditures even in the 
absence of the legislation. It is a signifi- 
cant contribution toward the strength- 
ening of our economy. And it does ade- 
quately provide for the interests of small 
business. 

Iam for it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday, I voted against the previous 
question and against the rule allowing 
debate on this bill. I wanted the Ways 
and Means Committee to take this bill 
back and rewrite it. I know they were 
crying this was the best they could do, 
but I was of the opinion they could do 
better. I also voted against the rule be- 
cause I wanted to have open and free 
debate. I did not believe it when they 
said it would take a week to study out 
this legislation and debate it out and 
that the House could not work its will. 


-I would not have cared if it had taken a 


month. 

I do not like the withholding feature 
in particular. I am happy they elimi- 
nated any withholding of people not 
liable for tax and under 18 as I was much 
concerned that the savings of old and 
young people would be greatly affected. 

We of the textile area are most happy 
that the President of the United States 
has seen fit to try to help the textile 
people. The period of starvation has 
been a long one and the previous ad- 
ministration exhibited the worse sort of 
hypocrisy in dealing with the textile in- 
dustry. I think they wanted the textile 
money and the textile support, but did 
not want to be of any real help, and 
they were not. 

This new incentive plan should be a 
great help in retooling and expanding 
the textile industry so necessary to our 
part of the country. New industry 
means new jobs, steady employment, 
consumer market and 1,000 other things 
beneficial to our people. Along with a 
few others. here of the affected textile 
areas, I have often voiced my concern 
over the plight of the textile industry 
in the future. 

President Kennedy is the first Presi- 
dent I have served under who ever of- 
fered any real sympathy or took any 
partial action. For this reason, I en- 
dorse that particular feature of the leg- 
islation. 

I am well aware of the fact that the 
tax treatment with reference to foreign 
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properties and investments will be 
changed, Certainly the American in- 
vestor and the American industrialist 
needs to have something done to protect 
the export of American capital, Ameri- 
can manufacturing and American jobs. 
Why should the American manufacturer 
or investor be penalized because of do- 
mestic investments? It does not make 
sense. 

I am happy that the original plan of 
the tax treatment of the saving and loan 
institutions was changed. The initial 
approach was too harsh, and, along with 
others, I contacted members of the Ways 
and Means Committee hoping to lessen 
the harshness of the treatment. I am 
happy that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee did lessen the harshness, and I 
salute the distinguished Congressman 
from New York, Hon. EUGENE KEOGH, for 
his unfailing efforts to help the thrift in- 
stitutions. 

Again, I say I do not like the with- 
holding, but I do not want to work an 
injustice on all of us who, salaried, have 
to pay withholding. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Gladly. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, as the 
debate on this important matter draws 
to a close, I think it would be in order 
for me to say that I believe I express the 
feeling of all the Members of the House 
on both sides of the aisle when I say that 
the management of this bill by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas, 
(Mr. Mitts] has given us legislative 
leadership of the highest order. Those 
who have listened to the debate on this 
bill, as I have, will also agree with me, 
I am sure, when I say that this debate 
has been in the finest traditions of the 
House of Representatives. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has done a tre- 
mendous job with a difficult subject over 
a long period of time and has brought 
this bill to the House for our considera- 
tion. Ihad hoped that the distinguished 
minority leader of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], for 
whom I have great personal affection 
and the highest regard, would have found 
it possible to support this bill. 

I am sorry that this bill has taken, 
as it did on the motion on the previous 
question on the resolution that made the 
rule in order, a partisan direction. I 
had hoped that this bill could be sup- 
ported as we supported the Manpower 
Retraining Act a few days ago in a 
bipartisan spirit. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I am prepared to say that if we must 
pass this bill by Democratic votes, we 
are prepared to take the responsibility. 
We believe this bill is good for America 
and that whatever is good for America is 
good for either political party. 

Mr. Chairman, those who have said 
that we should strike out the invest- 
ment credit provision, which stands out 
in bold letters in the title of this bill, 
remind me, if the distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas will yield further for 
that purpose, of the old Arkansas story 
of a man who was cleaning a White 
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River catfish and when it started squirm- 
ing he said, “Hold still, fish, all I am 
going to do is to try to gut you.” 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
presentation which the gentleman from 
Arkansas has made, and others on his 
committee, has made it clear that this 
is the heart and the soul of the measure. 

I am not one, Mr. Chairman, who be- 
lieves that the treatment we give to one 
taxpayer should not be applicable also to 
another. I see no reason why we should 
treat the man who works for wages dif- 
ferently from the person who receives his 
incomes from dividends or interest. 
Above all, I do not for my part desire to 
vote to permit a large group of taxpay- 
ers to continue to evade the payment of 
their taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to take this 
opportunity, since it has been referred 
to, and because I think it states the po- 
sition of those of us who are supporting 
this bill, to read the statement of the 
President of the United States on this 
bill at his weekly press conference this 
morning, and I read: 

I want to take this opportunity to stress 
again the importance of the tax bill now be- 
fore the House of Representatives. An at- 
tempt is being made in that House to de- 
feat this bill by sending it back to commit- 
tee, and if it is killed, we will have lost a 
most valuable opportunity to find jobs for 
the college and high school graduates who 
will be seeking those jobs in June of this 
year. We will lose our best hope of mod- 
ernizing our machinery and our equipment, 
and giving our industry an inducement to 
step up their investment so that they can 
compete on more equal terms with foreign 
investors and producers. 

We will be abandoning an effort to close 
those foreign tax havens that drain our jobs 
and dollars away from our shores, and we 
will be permitting $630 million a year in 
taxes due from stockholders and bondhold- 
ers to go uncollected, even though these 
taxes are on the books. Even though one- 
third of these people are paying their taxes 
in good faith, yet because of the difficulty 
of collecting them, nearly $630 million due to 
the Treasury does not come in each year, 
which means that those wage earners, the 
small business men and others who have 
their taxes withheld from their salaries and 
their paychecks must pay more, 

We need this bill, finally, to help close off 
our loss of gold in our balance of payments. 
To make that less, we must modernize our 
equipment and our businesses so that they 
can compete, and we must close the loop- 
holes which permit and encourage industry 
to invest overseas. I hope that every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives who be- 
lieves in spreading the tax burdens fairly, 
who wants to improve our balance-of-pay- 
ments position, who wants this country to 
grow with new equipment and new jobs, will 
support this bill as the best means of 
achieving these goals today. And I find great 
difficulty in understanding the position of 
any political party which makes it a matter 
of party objective to defeat this bill at this 
most important time. 


the gentleman yield to me for a brief 
observation? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with attention to what I under- 
stand are words from the President of 
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the United States. As I understood it, 
he said that an attempt will be made to 
send the bill back to the committee, to 
kill it. I am sure the gentleman from 
Arkansas will understand that a motion 
to recommit with instructions directs the 
committee to report back forthwith with 
whatever instructions the motion to re- 
commit contains. Then we vote on that 
as an amendment to the bill, back in the 
House, and then we go on to pass the bill 
or defeat it, whatever may be the case. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from In- 
diana has properly stated the situation, 
as I understand it; and that is why I 
wanted to take just a few minutes to 
point out why I thought my friend from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] and those who 
intended to vote for a motion to recom- 
mit were making a mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing but the 
greatest respect, admiration, and affec- 
tion for every Member of this House re- 
gardless of his political party. I know 
that when a majority of the membership 
of this House becomes informed and ad- 
vised with respect to a matter, almost 
without exception that majority will do 
the right thing. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no argument 
on the part of our Democratic colleagues 
or Republican colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means about the re- 
quirements of the future for providing 
improved ways for business to recoup 
out of profits before taxes the invest- 
ments that they make in the operation 
of the business and the creation of jobs. 
There is an argument about whether or 
not we should provide any of that re- 
coupment through an investment credit. 
There is an argument about whether we 
should adopt this provision, and it is 
referred to asa gimmick. I said on yes- 
terday, Mr. Chairman, that I originally 
had as much question about this propo- 
sition as anybody in the Congress ever 
had. I went into it, as did my Demo- 
cratic colleagues on the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Of their own free vo- 
lition, after having studied the matter 
fully, they concluded that it was in the 
national interest. It is in the national 
interest. And Mr. Chairman, during 
consideration of this matter by the com- 
mittee as originally proposed with the 
help of the Republican members of the 
committee, we approved the investment 
credit provision by making it nondis- 
criminatory, by providing a flat rate, and 
by making it apply to those who are 
small as well as to those who operate the 
larger businesses. We made it applicable 
to the operations of the dairy farmer in 
Wisconsin as well as to the cotton farm- 
er in Arkansas. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel as confident 
about this point as I have ever felt about 
anything that this is a step in the right 
direction to help business to gain mo- 
mentum in the creation of jobs. 

Now let us see what my friend, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, says and let 
us see what his position is, and I have 
great respect for him. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin bemoans the fact that 
the committee has seen fit to go into the 
operations of foreign corporations owned 
by Americans and to tax certain 
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profits of their businesses by saying they 
cannot be deferred from the American 
tax. I have some sympathy with that 
point of view. But then what does he 
say? He says, “I am perfectly willing 
for these American-owned profits 
abroad to be deferred from the Ameri- 
can tax, but I ask the membership of 
this House to deny an American busi- 
ness operating here at home, which is 
trying to create more profits and more 
employment—deny that business even a 
7-percent investment credit.” 

Now I am interested in the operation 
of American-owned businesses abroad 
as well as he is, in seeing that they can 
operate, but I am also interested in the 
operation of businesses here in the 
United States that I know will be helped 
as the result of this section of the bill 
dealing with the investment credit. 

He suggests that we take out of the 
bill in his motion to recommit the pro- 
vision for withholding of tax on interest 
and dividends, and they have offered 
every conceivable excuse in the world for 
not wanting it. They say it will cause 
overwithholding. They say it imposes a 
burden upon people who live off interest 
and dividends that ought not to be im- 
posed upon them. They say it will cause 
a lot of paperwork. But what are they 
suggesting as an alternative? They are 
asking you to strike this out and let the 
Internal Revenue Service collect this 
money by making these cross-checks 
with their automatic data processing 
machines. How much is involved in this 
cross-checking? Can the Internal Reve- 
nue Service with their machines check a 
return without having the information 
recorded from a report from somebody 
on interest and dividends? Ask your 
bankers, ask your building and loan 
people and ask your mutual savings 
banks which they would prefer. Ask 
them whether they prefer to have to 
write down the name and address of 
everyone to whom they pay interest and 
the amount or would they rather do it 
through a simple and efficient system of 
withholding. The fact of the matter is 
that the only way in the world that their 
suggestion would work would be to have 
every dollar of interest paid by every 
one of these institutions reported to the. 
Internal Revenue Service; and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service as an adjunct of 
the Treasury Department has that au- 
thority today. Do you want to defeat 
this and force the Internal Revenue 
Service into that position in order to 
collect this $800 million-plus that is now 
escaping from taxation? I do not think 
a reasonable person would say that that 
procedure which will be forced upon 
these institutions would be preferable to 
the procedure we provide for in the bill. 
And then we hear some say, “You are 
not going to help these people. They 
will have to file this statement every 
year that they owe no tax.” Of course, 
that is true, but they overlook the fact 
that the bill does provide the authority 
once this is done and an experience 
record is established to permit the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to dispense with 
that requirement for filing of these 
statements each year. 

But there is one thing, my friends, I 
think, are overlooking. What effect does 
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this proposal to strike out the withhold- 
ing provision have on the payment of 
taxes by the American farmer? The 
provision on cooperatives in this bill 
states that, as to the cooperative when it 
allocates to the American farmer who is 
a member of that cooperative a part of 
the profits from the business that he 
is giving to the cooperative, there shall 
be a withholding of tax. We have said 
in the withholding provision that we do 
not think it is fair for this cooperative 
to hold his money, requiring him to pay 
the tax out of the profits from other in- 
come on this income that is being with- 
held from him by the cooperative. So 
we say the cooperative must give up 20 
percent of the amount allocated to its 
patrons to cover the first bracket of the 
tax of this farmer. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Can the 
gentleman tell us how this cooperative 
will handle the exemption certificate? 
How are they to tell what is going to be 
withheld on other funds? 

Mr. MILLS. The cooperative will 
handle the exemption certificates all 
right. The gentleman realizes the same 
rules apply here that apply to other 
payors. But what I am concerned about 
is that the gentleman has not provided 
in his motion to recommit a motion to 
strike out this arrangement on coopera- 
tives that will impose upon his farmers 
and my farmers the requirement to pay 
a tax on money that the cooperative is 
withholding out of his pocket and not 
giving to him. 

This provision in the bill says that the 
cooperative must pay 20 percent to the 
Government to represent the first 
bracket of the tax of that farmer. I 
hope, therefore, that those of you who 
are concerned about this aspect of the 
matter will think twice before you vote 
for the motion to recommit. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the mem- 
bership of the House, not on a partisan 
basis, will vote down this motion to re- 
commit. I hope then that the member- 
ship again not on a partisan basis will 
send this bill on to the Senate where 
hearings have already been scheduled to 
begin, I think, on Tuesday of next week, 
where adjustments, if necessary, can be 
made in it filling the needs and the re- 
quirements of the hour as seen by those 
in the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
this bill. I urge the rejection of this 
motion to recommit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas has 10 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
clear that we have here just another 
attempt at revenue revision, rather than 
legislation designed to raise necessary 
funds for the Federal Government to 
operate. 

This bill proposes to reduce Federal 
income via a 7-percent subsidy to in- 
dustry on new equipment. On the 
other hand, it aims to penalize our busi- 
nessmen who have successfully pene- 
trated foreign markets. Possibly the 
administration feels that this would be 
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an even break, but I have serious doubts 
on that score. 

Next we come to the controversial 
withholding provision aimed at that 
substantial segment of the American 
people who have worked and saved 
money, investing it in a savings insti- 
tution or in dividend paying stocks. 
Whether 20 percent of their income is 
withheld or they file a sort of paupers’ 
oath stating their low incomes are not 
subject to taxation, they are involved in 
bureaucracy, delay, and redtape where 
they have never been before. Mind 
you, these are the people who habitually 
pay their tax, their funds are right there 
on deposit as security to the Govern- 
ment in case they do not, and they know 
it. Now, we hear a great deal about 
tax loopholes. How about gambling es- 
tablishments, racetracks, and sporting 
events where it is a well-known fact 
that, frequently, no tax whatsoever is 
collected on taxable income? 

During my 12 years in the House, I 
have never received such a volume of 
mail unanimously opposed to a single 
bill. It comes almost entirely from lit- 
tle people who rely upon this income 
after a life of toil and savings. Have we 
reached a point where the old-fashioned 
virtues are to be penalized by bureauc- 
racy, delay, and redtape? Avid sup- 
porters of the Kennedy administration 
say that they are reluctant to go along 
with this measure, and I hope that they 
will heed their consciences in preference 
to political expediency. 

As someone has very aptly put it, the 
whole ramshackle structure of Federal 
taxes is a tangled growth of imposts 
tacked onto the last clear thought on 
taxation back in Woodrow Wilson’s time. 

No adjustment for tax grievance in 
any one sector of American life, no denial 
of established tax privilege to any one 
sector of American life can correct the 
Federal tax system without creating new 
injustices. 

This withholding proposal clearly 
demonstrates that taxes require think- 
ing through all over again, and the bill 
should be returned to committee. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I oppose the motion to recommit and 
support this tax bill. 

Fiscal responsibility requires that we 
raise and provide the funds to carry out 
the progressive programs of the Ken- 
nedy ration. To do otherwise 
would be irresponsible. 

The motion to recommit seeks to elim- 
inate the tax incentive features for our 
industry. It would prevent the expan- 
sion of their facilities to provide addi- 
tional employment and which would 
enable them to compete with foreign 
industries and earn profits upon which 
they could pay taxes. The incentive pro- 
gram is a far-reaching and farsighted 
program and will promote the rate of 
growth of industry in our country so 
that it could compare with the rate of 
growth in those countries in Europe 
which were devastated by the war and 
which had to rebuild from the ground 
up. 

The second feature of the motion to 
recommit is to prevent the withhold- 
ing of taxes on interest and dividends. 
The wage earners of our country pay 
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their taxes when their employers with- 
hold the tax on their wages. The pro- 
fessional man, the businessman and the 
nonsalaried workers pay estimated taxes 
on the estimated earnings or profits from 
their occupation or profession. For the 
past several years our Government and 
especially the Internal Revenue has en- 
gaged in a publicity campaign urging 
the American people to pay taxes on the 
interest they receive on their savings 
accounts and on dividends which they 
receive on their investments. 

To a certain extent some of our citi- 
zens have heeded the call of their Gov- 
ernment and have paid their taxes on 
their interest and dividends. But, un- 
fortunately, a large percentage of Amer- 
ican taxpayers have failed to report their 
interest and dividend payments. It has 
been reliably estimated that over $4 bil- 
lion of interest and dividends have not 
been reported. The estimated tax on 
this unreported and undisclosed income 
would be approximately $824 million. 
Another lower estimate is $625 million. 
In any event, it is a sizable sum. The 
nonpayment of these taxes by the shirk- 
ing taxpayers puts a burden upon the 
honest citizen who has his taxes taken 
from his wages or who pays his esti- 
mated tax and who reports truthfully 
the interest and dividends he receives. 

A vote against this tax bill is a vote 
to permit those taxpayers who seek to 
cheat the Government to put upon the 
honest taxpayers a burden which they 
should not sustain. 

Safeguards are provided for in this 
bill. Children under the age of 18 are 
exempt from paying taxes on their in- 
terest or dividends because they are not 
taxpayers or earn insufficient funds. 

Our senior citizens above the age of 
65 are also exempt from the provisions 
of withholding taxes on interest or divi- 
dends. 

Those taxpayers between the ages of 
18 and 65 who believe that the interest 
and dividends are not sufficient for them 
to pay taxes may be exempt by filing a 
certificate so stating and they will there- 
by be exempt from the withholding pro- 
visions. 

During this year we have approved 
measures which would give aid to the 
unemployed, and aid to dependent 
children. We have increased payments 
to the aged of our community and to 
the blind and disabled. The cost of such 
a program was $140 million. This re- 
quires the raising of money in order to 
provide the much needed facilities and 
help which we, as a responsible and un- 
derstanding and humanitarian govern- 
ment, want to provide for our less fortu- 
nate people. To vote against this tax 
bill while at the same time voting in 
favor of the authorization for such pro- 
grams is being hypocritical and dis- 
honest. 

When we approve a far-reaching pro- 
gram, as responsible legislators, we must 
raise the funds to provide the money to 
implement and carry out the beneficial 
programs that we adopt. This measure 
is a far-reaching measure. It will carry 
out the Kennedy program and will move 
our Government forward. It will tax 
those American citizens who are living 
in Europe and who are exempt on the 
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first $35,000 of their income. This bill 
reaches out and equalizes the competitive 
conditions between different types of 
banks and insurance companies. It will 
permit us to provide for the defense of 
our country and to continue the pro- 
grams in outer space and to develop 
heroes like John Glenn. 

Without the funds to carry on this 
research, we cannot compete with a 
totalitarian monolithic government like 
Russia. To oppose this measure would 
be to grant to the communistic countries 
an advantage over our democracy. On 
balance this is a very important measure 
and as a responsible American citizen 
and as a person who believes we must 
implement the social programs espoused 
by the Democratic Party, I must vote 
for this tax measure. 

I trust that the motion to recommit 
will be defeated and that this measure 
will pass. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, Iam supporting H.R. 10650 because 
I believe firmly that a tax bill must be 
balanced and that the best guide for the 
action of the House is the recommenda- 
tion of a majority of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, who wrestle 
for days and weeks with the complex and 
technical problems of taxation. The 
Honorable THomas J. O’Brien is the 
Chicago member of that distinguished 
committee. No man is held in higher 
esteem by the Members of this body and 
none has a richer background in ex- 
perience. 

Taxes never are popular with those 
upon whom they are imposed, and yet 
no American would wish our Govern- 
ment, our way of life, our economy, and 
our security to fall apart because of lack 
of revenues. I suppose no tax bill is en- 
tirely pleasing to everyone. If tax bills 
were not brought to the House in blanket 
form, and Members who had not had the 
benefit of the lengthy hearings and 
studies of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee were permitted to vote on each item 
according to their individual whims or 
interests, we could expect legislative 
chaos and surely would end up with a 
barren Treasury. No matter what ad- 
ministration is in power, Democratic or 
Republican, I feel that a sense of fiscal 
responsibility compels my support of a 
blanket tax bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee, even though 
there may be items on which I would be 
in disagreement, as doubtless is the case 
with members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. After all, in the final anal- 
ysis good legislation is the child of com- 
promise. 

I commend the great Ways and Means 
Committee on the manner in which in 
the present bill it has worked out dif- 
ferences in the spirit of compromise. I 
was troubled by the many letters I had 
received from aged persons, subsisting on 
small returns in interest and dividends, 
and who could ill afford to have with- 
holdings even for a brief time of the 
money they needed for livelihood. That 
the Ways and Means Committee worked 
out in a sympathetic commonsense man- 
ner by providing that there would be no 
withholding when one notified the Gov- 
ernment in writing that his total tax- 
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able income would not subject him to an 
income tax. Fair and simple, the bill 
assures the Government getting the tax 
from those who should pay, gives 
complete immunity of withholding to 
those who have no tax liability. 

In the last Congress I have supported 
the bill introduced by the very able gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces], as 
regards taxation of American industries 
with foreign operations. The approach 
in H.R. 10650 is different and this is in 
an area where there may be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, largely stemming 
from the fact that there is scant historic 
background and shifting conditions in a 
changing world give confusion to the 
making of charts. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is supporting H.R. 10650—in- 
deed his speech this afternoon ranks 
with the great orations in the history 
of this Chamber—and this is proof con- 
clusive that he accepts the provision in 
the present bill, subject to revision later 
if circumstances and developments would 
seem to demand. 

Mr. Chairman, while supporting H.R. 
10650 as necessary tax legislation if our 
Government is to have the funds for sur- 
vival, and every legitimate source of tax 
income is tapped according to its ability 
and its responsibility, I think it only 
fair that I should include in my remarks 
some excerpts from a letter I received 
today from Lajos Schmidt, distinguished 
Chicago lawyer and member of one of 
the Nation’s largest law firms specializing 
in international law. Mr. Schmidt writes 
me from London: 

In writing this letter from London I want 
you to know the feeling of the American 
business community abroad, as well as the 
feeling of leading foreign businessmen, on 
the effect of H.R. 10650. * * * 

Leading foreign businessmen have in fact 
stated that this legislation would seriously 
hamper the competitiveness of American 
companies abroad. As you know, it is in- 
creasingly difficult to export finished mer- 
chandise from the United States because of 
the extremely high cost of American labor. 
As a defense, the ingenuity of American 
businessmen discovered the possibility of ex- 
porting parts and components from the 
United States and transforming same into 
finished goods abroad, Through this de- 
vice hundreds of thousands of new jobs were 
created in the United States. In fact, it is 
my opinion that our export volume has in- 
creased from year to year partly due to the 
extremely substantial production of parts 
and spare parts exported from the United 
States to controlled foreign subsidiaries. In 
order to stay competitive in the foreign 
markets—notwithstanding the handicap of 
expensive labor—American companies pro- 
vided sales and service support for their do- 
mestic and foreign manufacturing companies 
through so-called base companies which de- 
rived a part of the profit and provided the 
foreign manufacturing and assembly plants 
with fixed and working capital. 

The new legislation will eliminate the 
most useful activities of the so-called base 
companies. The result will be either that 
these foreign companies will not be able to 
expand, and thus utilize an increased num- 
ber of American parts and components and 
production parts and the multimillion dol- 
lars worth of capital assets, or that the U.S. 
parent companies must contribute invest- 
ment funds to these foreign enterprises in 
order to keep them competitive. In both 
instances the results are disastrous. In the 
first instance, American job opportunities 
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will be lost and our balance of payments 
will deteriorate through a diminishing 
amount of export from the United States. 
In the second instance, capital, which other- 
wise would have been used for investment 
purposes in the United States, would flow 
abroad which would finally result in a 
decreased investment and productivity in 
the United States itself. 

Your friends like Congressman Bocas and 
others who explored all the ins and outs of 
this question reached the conclusion that 
H.R. 5 would have helped American foreign 
business and the American economy in gen- 
eral. As you stated, in your opinion Con- 
gressman Boces is one of the ablest Mem- 
bers of the House. 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, too lit- 
tle attention in this debate, it seems to 
me, has been given to the comparative 
consideration of this tax bill and the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, both meas- 
ures coming before the Ways and Means 
Committee. Interestingly enough, both 
give evidence to the attempt being made 
by both the administration and Demo- 
cratic congressional leaders to lessen the 
competitive position economically of the 
United States in the world today. Three 
general and related statements can be 
made about the provisions of these bills, 
even before any attempt is made to won- 
der why this is being done. First, both 
bills lessen U.S. industry’s ability to com- 
pete in the world market. Second, both 
bills increase Government’s control over 
industry and in so doing threaten to 
destroy private enterprise, replacing our 
private ingenuity and incentive with 
Government-controlled industry. The 
answer to socialism, communism’s chal- 
lenge of Government-controlled indus- 
try, is not to shackle our own with 
similar controls. On the contrary, we 
should free up our industry in both tax 
and trade to place our Nation in a better 
position economically to compete for the 
world’s market, as freemen and private 
enterprise. 

Freedom and private enterprise can 
run circles around men who work for 
Government in Government-controlled 
industries. 

Let us look at both the tax and trade 
bills. The minority report, the Repub- 
lican separate views, states the case well, 
on the tax effect of U.S. foreign con- 
trolled corporations—pages 21-27 of the 
report. These points are made: 

First. Congress cannot constitution- 
ally tax shareholders on the undisturbed 
income of foreign corporations, except in 
case of evasion. Until the court decides 
this after costly litigation we will not 
know if this tax is even constitutional. 

Second. This tax bill reverses a long- 
standing U.S. policy of encouraging ex- 
pansion of U.S. industry abroad. Trade 
not aid was part of this theme. 

Third. Tax deferral abroad was con- 
sidered so important last year by the 
Democrats that H.R. 5 was sponsored 
with this statement in the report of their 
position: 

The postponement of American tax as long 
as the funds are used in foreign operations 
is necessary to place the U.S. corporations 
operating abroad on a competitive basis with 
other corporations, either United States or 
foreign owned, which operate in the same 
foreign countries. 


Today’s tax bill completely reverses 
this policy of last year and many years 
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in the past, placing our U.S. corpora- 
tions at a disadvantage by now increas- 
ing their tax burden. 

Fourth. Foreign investment of U.S. in- 
dustry that accumulates abroad in the 
long run helps, not hurts, the balance-of- 
payments problem because a dollar in- 
vested abroad increases exports from the 
United States and produces dividends to 
the American investor which ultimately 
exceed the dollar invested. This bill 
now contradicts this undisputed logic. 

Fifth. Any attempt to keep American 
business at home through the tax laws is 
isolationism at its worst. The tax laws 
would then become the equivalent of a 
discriminatory tariff or duty, applicable 
only to the American-owned business op- 
erating overseas but not to its foreign- 
owned competitor. 

Sixth. Until there is free trade with 
others, nations lowering tariffs to meet 
ours, Congress should not penalize the 
American businessman further for going 
abroad in order to seek and make a place 
in that market. 

Seventh. American corporations must 
compete with foreign owned. If the 
American firm cannot invest equally 
abroad with his competitors, foreign 
capital will take its place. Then income 
flowing back to the United States will 
be less. 

Eighth. The other 14 major industrial 
nations do not tax undistributed earn- 
ings as we are here seeking to do. On 
the contrary many adopt tax incentives 
to encourage investment abroad. 

Ninth. Liberalized depreciation, not 
investment credit, as here proposed is 
the area too where foreign nations can 
outcompete the United States. In the 
first 5 years, while U.S. industry can 
depreciate less than 50 percent of the 
cost of equipment Japan can write off 
100 percent, Germany 67 percent, and 
others can do likewise. 

Tenth, The use of so-called tax havens 
by an American-owned foreign company 
actually produces more tax revenue for 
the United States when funds are 
repatriated, 

Eleventh. The tax bill is likely to cause 
foreign nations to increase their tax of 
U.S. industry there to soak up the dif- 
ferential in tax which would otherwise 
go to the United States. This too will 
serve to drive American business out of 
the European market. 

Twelfth. The tax on U.S.-controlled 
foreign corporations violates our tax 
treaties with other nations. For one, 
the U.S. membership of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment—OECD—permits the United States 
taxing American shareholders only on 
those profits which are distributed by the 
company. This bill violates our agree- 
ments with Sweden, the United King- 
dom, Germany, France, Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, Greece, Ireland, and 
Canada. 

Boil these statements down—they say 
one thing. American firms are in for 
tougher times in trying to compete in the 
world market. 

Now let us look at the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962. The President is given 
carte blanche authority to cut tariffs 50 
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percent on broad categories of products 
and remove all tariffs that are lower than 
5 percent. What is and what will be 
American industry’s position in world 
yang te Will it be easier to compete or 
no 

First of all, U.S. tariffs are now among 
the lowest in the world. Others in re- 
ciprocal trade agreements do not match 
ours. 

On the contrary they impose, in vio- 
lation of GATT agreements, quotas, 
licenses, embargoes, cartels, registra- 
tions, levies, and subsidies and many 
other restrictive controls, more restric- 
tive than are tariffs as a control of the 
free flow of trade. American industries 
are already hurt not because of ability 
to compete but because other nations un- 
fairly keep up trade barriers. So what 
will lowering our tariffs accomplish? 
Further harm to U.S. industry, less abil- 
ity to compete. The Trade Act of 1962 
asks the Congress to abandon, first, the 
no-injury policy; second, item-by-item 
consideration of products in trade; third, 
the peril point and escape clause pro- 
tection; fourth, Tariff Commission find- 
ings. In place of this the shift of power 
goes to the President or to whomever he 
delegates to single out industries and 
products for devastating foreign com- 
petition by lowering our tariffs while 
others keep up their tariffs and other 
controls. Then the President, or whom- 
ever he delegates, can single out or deny 
any industry harmed for Federal aid in 
loans, guarantees, and advisory help as 
well as monetary assistance to that in- 
dustry’s workers who are displaced by 
foreign imports; fifth, any court review; 
sixth, congressional jurisdiction. 

Now put the two bills together. What 
do we have? We have a tremendous in- 
crease of governmental control over in- 
dustry and the transfer of tremendous 
power to the President by Congress over 
U.S. industry, dictatorial in scope, 
beyond recall or repair in damage. Of 
course, political friends or foes can be 
properly rewarded or punished. Beyond 
dictatorial power we see, second, U.S. in- 
dustry cannot compete with other na- 
tions if our creative genius and private 
initiative is destroyed by bureaucratic 
governmental control through tax and 
tariff. Destroyed it will be through reg- 
ulation by tax and tariff as these bills 
spell out. Well might we pause to ask 
ourselves, what is our national purpose? 
Who is behind this scheme? Why do 
the President and the Democratic lead- 
ers of Congress insist on these two pieces 
of bad legislation? Our only hope lies 
in the commonsense and intelligence of 
our people to see the danger and deny 
this power and governmental control 
over our private enterprise and personal 
freedoms. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, several 
days ago, on March 19, I introduced leg- 
islation, H.R. 10809, to amend the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949, to extend such 
act for 2 additional years and to re- 
quire a prohibition thereunder of all 
exports of agricultural commodities to 
Communist countries. 

H.R. 10809 would not only extend the 
Export Control Act of 1949 for 2 ad- 
ditional years, but it would bring Public 
Law 480 as administered under the Ex- 
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port Control Act into line with the for- 
eign aid law, Public Law 87-197, thus 
eliminating the inconsistency in our 
foreign policy with respect to these ex- 
ports. 

I explored this matter in some detail 
in my remarks incident to the introduc- 
tion of the bill. As a result, my office 
has been the recipient of a large volume 
of mail from hundreds of people almost 
100 percent in support of the legisla- 
tion. 

One letter which I received a day or 
two ago is from a young lady, an anti- 
Communist student of Taiwan, present- 
ly residing here in Washington, D.C. 
Included with her letter was an English 
translation of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Central Daily News, Tai- 
pei, Free China, under date of March 20, 
1962. I am informed that the Central 
Daily News is regarded as the most in- 
fluential and esteemed newspaper in 
free China. Inasmuch as these edi- 
torial comments are on the subject of 
food to Red China, I believe it is partic- 
ularly appropriate to include the text 
of the editorial comments in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as an additional ar- 
gument for the passage of H.R. 10809: 
FAMINE RELIEF VERSUS SUPPLY TO THE ENEMY 


Following Pearl S. Buck's letter to the edi- 
tor of the Washington Post, advocating sale 
of U.S. surplus food to Communist China, it 
is reported that two American trade corpora- 
tions are applying export licenses from the 
U.S. Government for shipment of food grains 
to the Reds. As humanitarian reasons are 
widely used in this matter, we wish to call 
attention to the difference between famine 
relief and supply to the enemy from a hu- 
manitarian point of view. Without a clear 
understanding of this important point, any 
famine relief can only strengthen the vicious 
force on the mainland and good intention 
may well produce bitter results. That is a 
very dangerous game. 

We, the free Chinese, are, as always, very 
much concerned about our brethren on the 
mainland who are living in misery under the 
cruel rule of international communism. We 
have repeatedly endeavored to work out some 
sort of arrangement to relieve the famine on 
the mainland. We had made appeals to in- 
ternational charity organizations with a view 
to contacting the Chinese Communists indi- 
rectly, in the hope that some ports at the 
mainland coast might eventually be opened, 
so that food could be brought into the main- 
land and be distributed to the starving peo- 
ple. However, the cold-blooded Communists, 
without the slightest regard to the welfare 
of the people, relentlessly rejected our offer. 

The Chinese Communists have not been 
inactive on this matter. They began to buy 
food from the free world since the beginning 
of last year. They bought 28 million bushels 
of wheat and 12 million bushels of barley in 
their first transaction with Canada, and 
2,200,000 bushels of wheat in the second, and 
186,700,000 bushels of wheat and 46,700,000 
bushels of barley in the third. Of those 
transactions, as we had closely watched, not 
even a single word had been mentioned in 
their broadcasts, newspapers, magazines, and 
official publications by the Communists. On 
February 28 this year, Prime Minister Deifen- 
baker of Canada announced that shipments 
of grains sold to Red China started from last 
June. However, among thousands of thou- 
sands of letters we received from our rela- 
tives on the mainland, none of them indi- 
cated any knowledge of such grains, and 
among thousands of thousands of people who 
escaped recently from the mainland, none of 
them ever ate such wheat or barley. 
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Then where have those grains been? They 
were disposed of by the Communist leaders. 
Some of them were used to feed the soldiers 
who are guarding the regime, some went to 
other Communist countries, such as Albania, 
to uphold Red China’s international prestige 
in the Communist world. While large quan- 
tity of Canadian grains have been sold to 
Red China, yet no people in the street have 
eaten or even heard of it. Will the Chinese 
Communists treat American grains in a dif- 
ferent way and distribute it to the starving 
people? Certainly not. The American press 
are not unaware of this fact. Papers like the 
New York Mirror and the New York Daily 
News have already pointed out editorially 
that sale of food to Red China will only re- 
inforce the power of the vicious tyranny 
which is now in crisis and prolong the suf- 
ferings of the mainland people. These are 
most significant opinions, 

All the facts behind the Bamboo Curtain 
indicate that the Red regime is deeply re- 
sented by the people. If they know that 
the Americans are supplying food to their 
Red masters so that the tyrannical regime 
might survive, they will certainly feel 
disgusted. 

Under such circumstances, we may easily 
realize that to sell food to the Reds is actu- 
ally to strengthen the enemy. The needy 
people, however, will have no chance to be 
benefited. Only after the recovery of the 
Chinese mainland to the free world, the 
work of famine relief can be carried out in 
the true sense of the word. 

We point out the importance of this mat- 
ter in the hope that the American people 
will not be fooled by few naive persons such 
as Pearl S. Buck and that the American 
Government will stand firmly opposing any 
kind of activities which will help the enemy. 


Mr. Chairman, I think about every ar- 
gument pro and con has been used in 
the debate on H.R. 10650. 

As to the investment-tax credit, as far 
as I have heard from businessmen who 
have studied this proposal, it is a hand- 
out available to those who invest in tan- 
gible personal property and certain real 
property used in business such as blast 
furnaces and outdoor machinery. 

It is odd that no industrialists or busi- 
nessmen who stand to benefit have 
pressed for any such a credit. This 
benefit would be above the normal 100 
percent depreciation on business assets 
which is allowed, and I wonder if busi- 
ness is not just a little embarrassed or 
Suspicious to be in the position or on 
the receiving end of such a selective tax 
credit. Perhaps some persons guess it 
is political bait and wonder what even- 
tual price they or others will be asked 
to pay for it. 

According to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, this credit in- 
volves a loss to the Treasury in the form 
of tax income of $1.175 million. 

I have argued always that the busi- 
ness tax is too high, and I would support 
a general tax cut as against this special 
credit to certain favored taxpayers who 
are expanding or installing new facili- 
ties. 

Actually, the fiscal picture of the coun- 
try does not justify any tax reduction. 
Instead, we should be voting an increase 
in Federal revenue to offset the huge 
spending of this administration. We 
should be reducing the deficit and not 
increasing the national debt. 

Here is the story: 

On March 27, 1961, the President fore- 
cast a $2.1 billion deficit in his budget. 
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On May 25, he said this deficit would 
be $3.6 billion. 

In July, the figure went up again. 
This time the President said the deficit 
would be $5.3 billion. 

On January 18, 1962, he came up with 
a new revised red figure of a $7 billion 
deficit forecast. 

Now, with 5 months to go until the end 
of the fiscal year, the estimate is for a 
$9.4 billion deficit by June 30, 1962. 

Congress has boosted the debt limit to 
$300 billion because the Government is 
overspending. The President is asking 
an $8 billion further increase in the legal 
debt limit. 

The Treasury has estimated that, by 
imposing a withholding of 20 percent of 
interest on savings accounts and divi- 
dends payable, some of the tax credit 
windfall will be made up. I do not doubt 
that some revenue will be collected by 
this means that otherwise would be lost. 
However, I think the redtape and cost 
to corporations to achieve this revenue 
is unconscionable. 

Therefore, I shall vote to recommit this 
bill to the committee under the motion 
which will be offered and which would 
require the committee to report it back 
to the House with the tax credit and 
withholding sections eliminated. 

If the motion to recommit fails, as I 
suspect it will, then I shall vote against 
the bill on final passage. This is because 
in all conscience I cannot vote for legis- 
lation which will increase the deficit, not 
only next year, but in the years to come. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, 
parts of this tax bill relating to the ques- 
tion of withholding on interest and divi- 
dend payments have raised a number of 
doubts in my mind concerning whether 
this system will not create more hardship 
than it will ease. While I recognize that 
the committee has done much to smooth 
this problem, it would seem to me that it 
can still interrupt a flow of cash income 
to those who earn it, and that such an 
interruption can work hardship on many 
who need to meet regular payments. 

Aside from individuals who may be 
hurt, my attention has also been drawn 
to a specific problem relating to corpora- 
tions. Although corporations subject to 
overwithholding also may claim quar- 
terly refunds in addition to using a tax 
offset, there can be no question that this 
bookkeeping may involve a delay in the 
receipt and employment of cash income. 
When the House considered the Life In- 
surance Company Income Tax Act of 
1959, it was noted tha’ investment in- 
come is the principal source of such a 
tax. However companies must keep 
their funds constantly in productive use 
to build up this income, and a delay in 
the cash flow such as is proposed here 
would actually cause a loss to the Gov- 
ernment in taxes by hobbling efforts to 
build that income. 

I would like to pose a specific problem. 
Unfavorable underwriting results have 
placed one company in a position where 
it is not anticipated that Federal income 
tax will be paid over the next several 
years. However, withholding from the 
income on securities held in this com- 
pany’s portfolio would affect this com- 
pany’s position severely, as 20 percent of 
its dividend income amounts to about 
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$800,000 annually, or $200,000 a quarter 
obviously an important factor in its cash 
flow during the year. It is not a large 
company, and the offset would not meet 
its needs. While this company is in a 
position in which many other companies 
do not find themselves, it raises a ques- 
tion of whether such problems have been 
considered and whether, in fact, it is an 
unnecessary hardship to impose with- 
holding of interest directed to institu- 
tional holders or corporations where ex- 
tensive auditing makes certain that every 
cent of taxable income is reported under 
existing law. This injustice should be 
examined as this bill moves further to- 
ward enactment into law. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with regret that I must offer opposition 
to this bill, H.R. 10650, although it con- 
tains several good provisions as to closing 
tax loopholes, but the people of my dis- 
trict have expressed opposition to this 
bill, especially the withholding tax on 
savings interest and dividends. I do not 
believe that the withholding on interest 
and dividends is a fair method of collect- 
ing tax because the tax reduces the 
amount of earned interest the taxpayer 
would have received because of the de- 
ductions every 3 months—this takes 
from him money on which he would 
otherwise be receiving interest. 

It is my belief that the American tax- 
payer does not seek, in the majority, to 
defraud the Government and is agreeable 
to paying his fair share. Under the new 
system of identification numbers in- 
stituted by the Internal Revenue Service, 
any tax fraud or failure to report can 
easily be determined. 

The tax bill benefits many large con- 
cerns which, I believe, if they wish to 
expand their operations could do so 
under present high profits. 

There is nothing in this tax reform 
measure which would touch on our 
greatest source of additional revenue and 
which needs great revision, and that is 
the tax credits allowed for oil and min- 
eral depletion. This remains at its high 
level of 2714 percent. I have introduced 
legislation relative to a more equitable 
tax plan for said depletion allowances. 

If we are to benefit the economy of 
this Nation, we must start with the small 
taxpayer so that on this foundation can 
be built proper safeguards and tax 
revision. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that the tax bill before the House, 
H.R. 10650, is poor legislation in various 
vital respects which if enacted could 
adversely affect the interest and welfare 
of large segments of the public and our 
economy. 

Certain sections in this tax measure 
embody needed tax revision and reform 
that should help toward achieving an 
improved tax structure, but these in my 
opinion are far outweighed by the inad- 
visable sections of the bill. 

It is unfortunate that a tax measure 
with controversial and far-reaching tax 
provisions such as H.R. 10650 contains 
comes before us under a closed rule. The 
bill departs drastically from existing tax 
philosophy in significant ways and I be- 
lieve the membership of the House 
should be given a chance to pass on these 
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aspects of the bill separately. This con- 
eas dat is not given under the gag 

e. 

One of the specific sections of H.R. 
10650 with which I am not in agreement 
is the provision for withholding of 20 
percent of interest and dividend by the 
Federal Government. This provision 
can very adversely affect large groups 
of people who rely on income from in- 
terest and dividends for their livelihood. 
Many of these are not taxpayers at all 
in the sense that they would be owing 
these amounts in taxes under the pres- 
ent system. I have received much mail 
from residents of the district I represent 
who advise they will be severely handi- 
capped under interest and dividend 
withholding. 

The withholding of tax could result in 
significant overwithholding because of 
the fact that many citizens could not be 
aware of the fact that interest and 
dividends had been withheld, many 
would not know how much had been 
withheld, and many for one reason or 
another would fail to claim refunds due 
or would not submit exemption certifi- 
cates. 

We have heard several times since 
H.R. 10650 has been under considera- 
tion that this provision would be an ad- 
ministrative monstrosity. With that I 
thoroughly concur. 

Another extremely questionable pro- 
vision of the bill is the proposal to pro- 
vide a 7-percent investment credit on 
the purchase of depreciable property. 
The very amount of the credit, 7 percent, 
appears to have been nervously and hap- 
hazardly arrived at after much last-min- 
ute scrambling to settle on some figure 
which it is thought would help bring 
about a so-called balanced tax bill rev- 
enuewise, which could be displayed 
to the House as good because it is “bal- 
anced.” This interest credit gimmick 
would amount to an outright subsidy to 
certain areas of our business economy 
which would be denied to others. In- 
dications are that in many cases the 
investment credit approach would 
amount simply to a tax windfall. 

Additionally, an unfortunate aspect of 
this provision is that the Congress in 
effect forgoes the opportunity to make 
really sound and lasting gains toward 
achieving economic incentives through 
providing adequate depreciation allow- 
ances. 

In addition to some of its obvious, seri- 
ous drawbacks, the investment credit 
approach—so appealing apparently to 
those intent on shifting ever-increasing 
authority over our economy and our 
citizens to an all-powerful Central Gov- 
ernment—could establish an unfortu- 
nate precedent for future tax tampering 
and regulation of our economy. What is 
to prevent legislation from being re- 
quested next year, or the next, raising 
or lowering the 7-percent figure? Or re- 
vising its application, according to the 
goals of Government planners? Before 
long the Congress could be confronted 
with the proposal that a set figure for 
credits for a specified purpose is far too 
rigid and that flexibility is needed to 
enable the President to raise or lower 
the investment credit rate adequately to 
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take care of the needs of the economy. 
The investment credit plan opens the 
door for just this type of action in the 
future, another example of a surrender 
to centralized government of authority 
delegated by the Constitution to Con- 
gress. 

Sections of the bill pertaining to tax 
on foreign income could seriously inter- 
fere with the ability of American firms 
to compete in foreign markets and gen- 
erally in international commerce. As 
has been brought out, the proposal in 
the bill for taxing of unrealized foreign 
income moves directly opposite to the 
1960 foreign investment tax incentive 
bill. Despite the many months con- 
sumed on tax hearings little opportunity 
has been afforded for adequate study of 
certain sections of the bill pertaining to 
foreign income taxation. 

I shall vote for the motion to recom- 
mit H.R. 10650 with instructions to delete 
these sections of the bill, and in the 
event this motion is not accepted by 
the House, will vote in opposition to 
passage. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, heavy, 
oppressive taxation is without question 
reducing our high American standards 
of living and discouraging those attri- 
butes of initative and incentive that lie 
at the very foundation of our great, free 
enterprise system. 

The pending bill does not presume to 
furnish real substantial relief for the 
harassed and taxridden American peo- 
ple. The burning need of the hour is a 
thorough and basic overhauling and gen- 
eral revision of an archaic, obsolete, un- 
realistic and incompatible tax system 
that stems virtually from the horse-and- 
buggy days and has little reference or 
applicability to the complex, highly in- 
dustrialized and mechanized economic 
society in which we live. 

The bill hardly moves in the direction 
of valid, necessary fundamental tax re- 
form, although I understand such sweep- 
ing legislation, long overdue, will be pro- 
posed to the Congress, probably before 
the end of the session. This bill is ad- 
mittedly piecemeal, comprising vexa- 
tious, cumbersome, contradictory and 
administratively complicated and com- 
plicating provisions. 

I will not analyze the bill in its en- 
tirety at this time. But I will touch very 
briefiy upon some of its provisions I deem 
to be open to some question as valid, 
permanent tax legislation. 

First. The application of the withhold- 
ing principle to interest and dividends 
is bound to be confusing and meddle- 
some and it falls seriously short of rev- 
enue-producing potentials. 

Millions of honest, hard-working, in- 
dustrious taxpayers, many banks, cor- 
porations and other thrift and savings 
institutions would be visited with incon- 
venience, expense and delay, in some 
2 causing worry and perhaps hard- 

p. 

Since many of the people affected are 
of the rank and file, who must rely in 
many cases upon interest and dividends 
for the support of themselves and fam- 
ilies, this provision simply adds another 
vexation to many others that stem from 
current tax procedures. 
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There are many people involved. who 
are already paying their due taxes with 
scrupulous regularity and honesty even 
as they are heavily burdened by current 
taxes, The vexations arising from this 
provision cannot be solely justified by 
the relatively meager returns they 
promise. 

Second. Investment tax credits would 
be helpful to business, but in my opinion 
it would be far more helpful to provide 
more realistic depreciation features and 
fast writeoffs. This field is extremely 
complex and must be approached with 
utmost care and most skillful and exact- 
ing legislative draftsmanship. 

Third. Taxation of foreign income. 
This provision strikes me as being in- 
consistent and contradictory of present 
foreign aid and development programs 
as well as proposed trade policies. On 
the one hand, Congress passed laws 
giving special tax incentives to American 
business entrepreneurs operating in for- 
eign countries; by this bill, Congress 
imposes additional onerous taxes upon 
American businessmen doing business 
overseas, limits or cancels the tax de- 
ferral provisions and makes it impossible 
for these concerns without crippling, op- 
pressive taxes to utilize profits made 
abroad in their domestic operations here 
at home, 

Thus, one large internationally known 
concern employing about 1,000 people 
in my district is virtually completely 
barred from using its oversea profits 
to expand, repair, or otherwise improve 
their holdings, property, working equip- 
ment, capital, and labor improvement 
operations in my district, so vital to the 
livelihood of many of my constituents. 
This kind of economics and this kind of 
taxation is hard for me to comprehend. 

There are other objections and short- 
comings of the bill I will not enumerate. 
Notwithstanding contrary views, it could 
result in a deficit budget; it gives hand- 
outs and windfalls to a favored few; it 
does not provide adequate writeoffs; it 
is contradictory in its terms and levies; 
it does not give the broad tax relief.the 
American people urgently need. 

I believe Congress and the committee 
should take another careful look at the 
tax picture and come forth with a bill 
that will relieve our people and business- 
men of heavy burdens, strengthen the 
economy, spur prosperity, increase jobs 
and employment, insure a balanced 
budget, and promote prosperity in the 
country and help dollar imbalances. 

In this way the President's overall eco- 
nomic plan for forward-moving, dy- 
namic progress in business, standards of 
living, and improved prosperity for all 
the people can be substantially encour- 
aged and advanced. I hope and urge 
that this course may be adopted. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I favor 
something far more comprehensive and 
that I am very much opposed to some 
of the specific provisions of the bill, I 
am reluctant to vote to block a plan, in- 
adequate in some respects as I feel it is, 
designed by the President and his ad- 
visers and the very able, distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas, my friend, 
Mr. Mitts, and his fine committee, with 
the view to checking loopholes, provid- 
ing substantial business incentives by 
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anced budget and fiscal stability. 

These are considerations which, how- 
ever untimely some of the specific pro- 
visions of the bill may be, must be care- 
fully weighed. 

Moreover, the bill goes to the other 
body where we are assured it will be con- 
sidered further and perhaps revised in 
those particular instances that need re- 
vision most, and I hope that this may be 
done. 

I also urge, as I have done for some 
time past now, that the administration 
at an early date present its proposals for 
general tax revision, because if anything 
needs to be done in this country to im- 
prove economic health and to relieve 
business and the people of serious bur- 
dens, it is to make drastic sweeping tax 
reforms that will bring our tax system 
up to date and eliminate many inequi- 
ties and injustices that have crept into 
it throughout the years, not only as a 
result of basic concepts long since out- 
moded, but also because of numerous un- 
related and uncoordinated piecemeal 
amendments and changes that have been 
incorporated into our basic tax laws. 

ENACTED ALMOST 50 YEARS AGO 


The preservation of the American free 
enterprise system must always be in our 
minds. Viewing the steady decline in 
small business, it is easy to understand 
that we must provide more incentives, 
as well as more encouragement, for 
Americans who are engaged in, or who 
would like to be engaged in, business 
operations of their own. 

Of these encouragements, proper tax 
treatment would surely be most effective 
if it is wisely and judiciously combined, 
according a larger and fairer share of 
Government procurement to small busi- 
ness, so that it successfully may compete 
and survive in the midst of the cyclonic 
changes that are sweeping through our 
economic system. 

It is not only small business alone that 
needs to be helped. Big business must 
also receive fair, appropriate tax con- 
sideration that will make due allowances 
for its financing needs and for plowing 
more of its profits into the constructive 
channels of expansion and moderniza- 
tion and growth that must be enjoyed 
by all business—small and big—if our 
free enterprise system is to thrive and 
grow to meet the demands and needs of 
modern life. 

Certainly, there can be no more im- 
portant aim of a well-conceived tax sys- 
tem than that of lightening the burdens 
of the people who toil—the workers, the 
farmers, the skilled craftsmen, the 
artists, the white-collar workers, the pro- 
fessional classes and all members of the 
great masses of our people and middle- 
class citizens who have such a great 
stake in American prosperity and who 
are entitled to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors, their skills, their hard work, 
their initiative and creative abilities. 

It is a formidable challenge, to be sure, 
to revise the tax system in ways that 
will bring the results we hope for in the 
big, complex economic society which is 
growing and developing so rapidly. But 
I firmly believe that there is in this Con- 
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gress the bold, imaginative leadership, 
‘knowledge, ability and experience to un- 
dertake this great, necessary work to 
join with the President, and the execu- 
tive agencies of the Federal Government 
in preparing and hammering out an 
overall, comprehensive tax measure that 
‘will raise the huge revenues we need 
these days and, at the same time, insure 
fairness, equity, justice, and decent con- 
sideration for our taxpayers and our 
people. 

Since we have received assurances that 
this task will be undertaken at an early 
date, it is my hope that the shortcom- 
ings of the present bill may be resolved 
and corrected in a broad tax bill that 
will be adjusted to the times, to the 
problems and to the complexities of mod- 
ern life. Nineteen of 21 sections of the 
bill are not generally objectionable to 
the Members of the House. Under the 
parliamentary situation that now ob- 
tains adequate corrective action is 
fraught with real difficulty. Although I 
am not satisfied with some provisions, 
under the circumstances I do not desire 
to obstruct a measure which we are as- 
sured by the President and the commit- 
tee is necessary to balance the budget 
and make desirable changes in the tax 
system. But I hope that general tax 
revision will soon be tackled and adopted 
in the interest of equity and justice for 
the people and the strengthening of the 
economic system. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending legislation, 

Any change in existing tax legislation 
is always difficult, as is shown by the fact 
that this bill is the first major alteration 
to be adopted in our tax laws by the 
House in nearly a decade. I support it, 
however, for reasons which I feel are 
persuasive. 

The chief purpose of the bill—and my 
main reason for supporting it—is to 
stimulate new job opportunities, espe- 
cially in unemployment areas such as we 
now have in upstate New York, by mak- 
ing it easier for businesses and manu- 
facturing concerns to expand and to ac- 
quire new, modern machinery. One of 
the principal reasons why our section of 
the country has suffered so heavily from 
foreign import competition is that for- 
eign manufacturers have had the benefit 
of the most modern, most automated 
machinery available, supplied to them in 
most cases, incidentally, with the help 
of U.S. foreign aid funds, while com- 
peting American firms over here are 
obliged to keep operating with overaged 
and obsolete machinery simply because 
under existing tax arrangements they 
cannot afford to buy new machinery. 

This bill will give U.S. firms a better 
break against these foreign firms by al- 
lowing them a tax credit or forgiveness 
of 7 percent for any sums spent to buy 
new. equipment, or otherwise to expand 
their firms. The more businesses can 
expand, the more new jobs there will 
be available. Surely we desperately need 
some such shot in the arm as this to 
stimulate new jobs in upstate New York. 
It is my understanding that this pro- 
posal has met with wide support from 
business groups, who also feel it will 
have a beneficial effect in our area. 
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Incidentally, this tax credit will also 
apply to farmers who purchase new ma- 
chinery, or otherwise expand their facili- 
ties. Anything we can do to create new 
jobs at home and to prevent jobs going 
overseas will be of great help to all of 
us. 
Now, because this much-needed eco- 
nomic shot-in-the-arm, by easing some 
tax burdens, will result in some loss of 
total Government revenue, it is neces- 
sary for us to make up for this lost reve- 
nue in some other way. Otherwise we 
unbalance our budget, run a deficit, and 
risk fiscal irresponsibility. The com- 
mittee proposes to make up this loss 
largely by extending to those whose in- 
comes come from dividends or interest 
on bank accounts the very same tax 
withholding features that have applied 
to those whose income is through wages 
and salaries ever since the outset of 
World War II. 

Because withholding does not now ap- 
ply to these two special types of income, 
we are told that the very staggering sum 
of some $600 million in taxes, which 
should properly be paid to the Govern- 
ment, is lost each year. Thus by extend- 
ing this familiar withholding feature to 
dividends and interest, therefore, we not 
only pick up this sizable sum, already 
due to the Government, but we do it 
without adding any new tax over and 
above what is already legally due and 
payable to the U.S. Government. 

This much needs to be clear. The 
bill does not involve any new tax here, 
only a new method of collection. 

I am sure all of us must agree that 
it is a desirable thing for the Govern- 
ment to collect all the taxes that are due 
to it fairly and equitably among all 
classes of taxpayers. 

Of course, many persons who receive 
some of their income from dividends 
and interest—widows and orphans, for 
example—do not have enough income 
from this source actually to be taxable. 
Obviously it would place an unfair and 
unnecessary burden on such persons if 
they were to have a portion of this in- 
come withheld and then have to wait 
until the end of the year to get it back 
in a refund. 

Therefore, the Committee on Ways 
and Means has wisely added several im- 
portant features to protect people of this 
sort. These, incidentally, have largely 
been overlooked in published accounts of 
the bill. 

First. No one under 18 will have any 
tax withheld from dividends or interest. 

Second. No one who expects to have no 
tax liability at the end of the year will 
have any tax withheld at all. All that 
will be necessary will be for him to sign 
a simple statement to this effect at the 
start of the year. 

I was also worried that perhaps this 
new withholding procedure might im- 
pose some unnecessary administrative 
burdens on the corporations or banks 
required to withhold these taxes. Of 
course these concerns already do with- 
hold taxes on wages and salaries, and 
I am glad the bill before us does con- 
tain some further features to ease the 
burden on these concerns, so that with 
the help of the modern automatic busi- 
ness machinery now in general use to- 
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day, the implementation of this with- 
holding provision should not be unneces- 
sarily burdensome, costly, or harmful. 

In summary, then, I support the legis- 
lation because I am convinced it will 
help us compete more effectively with 
foreign firms, and will help stop the flow 
of jobs out of our State to countries 
abroad that we have been witnessing in 
recent years. The bill will accomplish 
this result without unbalancing our 
budget simply by collecting from one 
group of taxpayers the taxes they al- 
ready owe under present law and it will 
collect them by means of the same pro- 
cedure we have been applying for years 
to wage earners and salaried personnel 
without objection or complaint. Surely 
this is an eminently fair procedure, it 
seems to me, to accomplish so vital and 
necessary & result. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
oppose that provision in the Revenue Act 
of 1962 which imposes a withholding tax 
at a rate of 20 percent on dividends and 
interest, and patronage refunds of 
marketing or producer cooperatives. 

This is one of those devices that ap- 
pear to be so reasonable on the surface, 
but would, in fact, lead to confusion, 
waste, and overtaxation. It would inter- 
cept part of the interest due to millions 
of small bank depositors, and the divi- 
dends due to millions who own a few 
shares of stock, under conditions which 
would prevent them from ever getting 
the refunds to which they are entitled. 

Section 8 is deceptive, impractical, and 
unfair. Its proponents try to equate 
withholding on dividends and interest, 
with the successful withholding on wages 
and salaries, but ignore the marked dif- 
ferences between the two. 

As to withholding on wages and sal- 
aries there is only one employer-em- 
ployee relationship at any one time dur- 
ing the taxable year; the employee 
claims exemptions to which he is en- 
titled; and the rate of withholding takes 
into account his normal deductions. In 
spite of all these precautions to have the 
tax withheld approximate the tax that 
is due for the year, the Treasury De- 
partment processes more than 40 million 
refund claims annually, because of 
“overwithholding” on salaries and wages. 

Extension of withholding to interest 
and dividends will be taxing “in the 
dark,” with none of the safeguards men- 
tioned above. The withholding rate of 
20 percent provided in this bill is higher 
than the average effective tax rate for 
most people who receive some income 
through interest and dividends. 

Early this year, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue estimated that there 
were more than 350 million interest and 
dividend accounts which would be af- 
fected by withholding if applied only to 
payments of $10 or more. When we add 
the number of people whose income of 
this nature would be less than $10, the 
total number of accounts would reach 
500 million. 

Withholding will result in depriving 
many people of their money who will not 
owe any tax. There is no procedure un- 
der this bill whereby the individual is 
advised as to the total amounts, or the 
separate amounts, which have been 
withheld from payments otherwise due 
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him. The Treasury will collect a large 
sum to which it has no right. The tax- 
payer will have no knowledge of the 
facts. And no plan has been proposed 
to refund the overwithholding due 
him, in the absence of a claim. 

The commercial banks have 52 million 
separate accounts. In more than 80 
percent of them, the interest paid 
amounted to less than $12 per quarter. 
In almost two-thirds of the accounts, the 
interest paid amounted to less than $12 
per year. The interest paid on about 32 
million of those accounts did not exceed 
$62 million in the aggregate. There will 
thus be 32 million accounts involving the 
withholding of less than 40 cents. Many 
of these depositors will not bother to file 
either an exemption certificate or a 
claim for refund, in order to recover a 
tax of less than 40 cents. The cost to 
the Government in processing a claim 
for 40 cents would in itself make the 
withholding impracticable. This is the 
ridiculous aspect of the proposed with- 
holding tax. 

More than 3 million Americans with 
low incomes are shareholders in our 
corporations. The law exempts $50 in 
dividends from tax. That exemption 
will be nullified by imposing a with- 
holding tax on total dividends of $50 a 
year and less where there is no tax 
liability. Millions of shareholders will 
be discouraged by the redtape of filing 
refund claims, or in the confusion will 
neglect to do so. 

The Government will in effect enrich 
itself at the expense of small depositors 
and shareholders, collecting a tax which 
is not due. 

If this provision is not stricken from 
the Revenue Act of 1962 it will victimize 
millions of Americans who practice thrift 
in order to supplement their meager in- 
comes through interest and dividends. 
It will cause them to question the good 
faith of their own Government. 

The proposed withholding of taxes on 
interest and dividends is ill conceived, 
unjust, and dangerous. 

It must be defeated. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, that con- 
cludes debate on the measure on this 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for debate 
having expired, under the rule the bill 
is considered as having been read for 
amendment. 

No amendments to the bill are in order 
except amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Are there any committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
committee amendments. I offer the first 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 9, strike out “8” and insert: 
7 


Page 6, line 15, strike out 8100, 000“ and 
insert “$25,000”. 

Page 6, line 16, strike out 50“ and in- 
sert “25”. 

Page 6, line 17, strike out “$100,000” and 
insert “$25,000”. 

Page 7, line 15, strike out 650,000“ and 
insert “$12,500”. 

Page 7, line 15, strike out 6100, 000“ and 
insert 825,000“. s 

Page 7,, line 21, strike out “$100,000” and 
insert 625,000“. 
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Page 7, line 24, strike out "$100,000" and 
insert “$25,000”. 

Page 10, line 4, strike out “50 percent” and 
insert “3/7". 

Page 11, line 13, strike out “$100,000” and 
insert “$25,000”. 

Page 24, line 6, strike out 8100, 000“ and 
insert "$25,000". 

Page 24, line 9, strike out “$100,000” and 
insert “$25,000”. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Mutts: Page 51, strike out lines 13 through 
23, and insert: 

“(A) first out of its earnings and profits 
accumulated in taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1951, to the extent thereof, 

“(B) then out of the reserve for losses on 
qualifying real property loans, to the ex- 
tent additions to such reserve exceed the 
additions which would have been allowed 
under subsection (b) (4), 

“(C) then out of the supplemental reserve 
for losses on loans, to the extent thereof, 

“(D) then out of such other accounts as 
may be proper. 

“This paragraph shall apply in the case of 
any distribution in redemption of stock or 
in partial or complete liquidation of the 
association, except that any such distribu- 
tion shall be treated as made first out of the 
amount referred to in subparagraph (B), 
second out of the amount referred to in sub- 
paragraph (C), third out of the amount re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A), and then out 
of such other accounts as may be proper.” 

Page 52, line 2, strike out (A)“ and in- 
sert (B) “. 

Page 52, line 3, strike out (B)“ and in- 
sert ( Cc) * 

Page 52, line 11, strike out (1) (A)“ and 
insert (1) (B) “. 

Page 52, line 20, insert quotation marks 
after the period. 

Page 52, strike out lines 21 to 24, inclu- 
sive. 

DEFINITION OF “QUALIFIED LOAN” 

Page 49, lines 18 to 20, strike out “any loan 
of the taxpayer secured by an interest in 
improved real property,”, and insert; “any 
loan secured by an interest in improved real 
property or secured by an interest in real 
property which is to be improved out of the 
proceeds of the loan,”. 

Page 51, line 2, strike out “of the tax- 
payer”. 

DEFINITION OF "DOMESTIC BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION” 
55, lines 5 and 6, strike out “the sec- 
ond paragraph of”. 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the read- 
ing of the committee amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of this amend- 
ment be dispensed with. It was printed 
in the Rrecorp yesterday in connection 
with my remarks dealing with the sec- 
tion on savings and loan associations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
some clerical amendments to correct cer- 
tain clerical errors in the bills. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Mirs: 

Page 42, line 16, strike out “522” and in- 
sert “552”, 

Page 89, line 13, strike out “(B)” and in- 
sert (B)) “. 

Page 150, line 12, strike out “954” and 
insert “955”. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
now like to comment briefly on the com- 
mittee amendments which have been 
offered to the bill. 

The series of committee amendments, 
in addition to certain clerical amend- 
ments, relate to two basic subjects— 
the investment credit provision contained 
in section 2, and the provisions contained 
in section 8 relating to mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, and 
cooperative banks. 

The first group of amendments, those 
related to the investment credit, have 
the following effect: 

First. The amount generally allow- 
able as a tax credit is reduced from 8 
to 7 percent of the qualified investment. 

Second. The amount available for 
most regulated public utilities as a tax 
credit is reduced from 4 to 3 percent of 
the qualified investment. 

Third. The bill as reported limits the 
allowance of the tax credit to the full 
amount of the tax liability up to $100,- 
000 and to 50 percent of the liability in 
excess of $100,000. The committee 
amendments reduce the amount of tax 
liability which may be fully offset by a 
tax credit from $100,000 to $25,000. They 
also provide that the credit may offset 
only 25 percent of the liability above $25,- 
000—instead of 50 percent above $100,- 
000. The amendments relating to mu- 
tual savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, and cooperative banks re- 
late to three subjects: 

First, in the case of stock savings and 
loan associations, an amendment is made 
which is concerned with the priority of 
payments to stockholders of these as- 
sociations. Under the bill as reported, 
distributions to stockholders are consid- 
ered as being made first out of post-1962 
reserves for losses on qualifying real 
property loans, then out of pre-1963 sup- 
plemental reserve for losses on loans, 
No taxes have been paid by the associa- 
tions on amounts in these reserves, so 
taxes must be paid by the association at 
the time of the distributions. Only when 
these reserves are exhausted are distribu- 
tions considered as being made out of 
earnings and profits accumulated since 
1951 on which taxes have already been 
paid by the association. The commit- 
tee amendments, in general, reverse the 
priority for these distributions to stock- 
holders. They are first to be considered 
as made out of the tax-paid earnings and 
profits accumulated since 1951 and only 
when these funds are exhausted will they 
be treated as paid out of reserves for 
losses on qualifying real property loans, 
and after that from the supplemental 
reserve for losses. The committee 
amendments retain the priority provided 
by the bill in the case of distributions 
in redemption of stock or in partial or 
complete liquidation of the association. 

Second, the definition of qualified loans 
is expanded to include not only loans 
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secured by an interest in improved real 

property but also loans secured by an 

interest in real property which is to be 
improved out of the proceeds of the loan. 

This merely carries out the initial intent 

of the committee as already is expressed 

in the committee report. 

Third, the definition of a building and 
loan association is broadened to include 
those who make loans of the type per- 
mitted to be made by a Federal savings 
and loan association by any part of the 
section 5(c) of the Home Owners Loan 
Act and not merely by the second para- 
graph of that section 5(c). 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to insert at 
this point a summary of the bill as it 
would be amended by the committee 
amendments: 

Summary or H.R. 10650, THE REVENUE ACT 
or 1962 (INCLUDING EFFECT oF COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENTS) 

Section 1. Short title, etc.: The act is to 
be cited as the “Revenue Act of 1962.” 

Section 2. Investment credit: Under the 
committee amendments, an investment 
credit against tax liability is provided. It 
generally is 7 percent (3 percent in the case 
of certain public utilities) of investments 
in new tangible personal property and most 
other depreciable real property except build- 
ings and structural components of bulld- 
ings. No credit is allowed for property 
with a useful life of less than 4 years. For 
property with a life of 4 to 6 years, one- 
third of the investment is taken into ac- 
count; for property of 6 years to 8 years, 
two-thirds is taken into account; and for 
property with longer lives, the full amount 
of the investment is taken into account. 
Purchase of used property, up to $50,000 
worth, also is eligible for the credit. The 
credit may offset tax liability in full up to 
$25,000, but above that point the credit 
may not reduce tax liability by more than 
25 percent. Any unusued credit may be 
carried over for 5 years and used in those 
years to the extent permissible under the 
applicable limitation. This provision is ef- 
fective for taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, but only with respect to prop- 
erty acquired or to the extent constructed, 
reconstructed or erected after that date. 

Section 3. Appearances with to 
legislation: A deduction is provided for costs 
relating to appearances before, presentation 
of statements to, or communications sent to 
a legislative body, a legislative committee or 
individual legislator, if the expenses are 
otherwise ordinary and necessary business 
expenses. A deduction also is allowed for 
the portion of dues paid to an organization 
which are used for similar legislative ex- 
penses to the extent they are related to the 
businesses of its members. In addition, the 
communication of information between the 
taxpayer and the organization with respect 
to legislation is deductible. This provision 
does not permit the deduction of expenses 
incurred for advertising or for attempts to 
influence the general public, or segments of 
the public, or for expenses concerned with 
political campaigns. This provision applies 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1962. 

Section 4. Entertainment expenses: De- 
ductible expenses for entertainment, amuse- 
ment or recreation generally are limited to 
those directly related to the active conduct 
of a trade or business and in the case of 
facilities, a further restriction is imposed to 
the effect that the facility must be used pri- 
marily for the furtherance of the taxpayer's 
trade or business. An exception to this 
limitation is provided for business meals 
where the surroundings are such as to be 
conducive to a business discussion. Eight 
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other specific exceptions also are provided. A 
second feature of the provision limits the de- 
duction for business gifts to $25 per year per 
individual recipient, In a third feature of 
the provision, rules are set forth providing 
that the deduction of entertainment or travel 
expenses will be denied unless they are sub- 
stantiated as to amount, time and place, 
business purpose and business relationship 
to the taxpayer of the persons involved. 
Fourth, in the case of traveling expenses, 
only a reasonable allowance for amounts 
spent for meals and lodging is to be deduct- 
ible rather than the entire amount so spent. 
This provision applies to taxable years end- 
ing after June 30, 1962, for periods after that 
date. 

Section 5. Distributions in kind by a for- 
eign corporation: Distributions in kind from 
foreign corporations to domestic corpora- 
tions are treated as having a value equal to 
the fair market value of the property dis- 
tributed (and not the adjusted basis of this 
property in the hands of the distributing 
corporation where this is lower). This ap- 
plies to distributions made after December 
31, 1962. 

Section 6. Allocation of income in the case 
of sales to or from a foreign corporation: 
Where goods are purchased or sold by a do- 
mestic corporation to a related foreign cor- 
poration, the taxable income arising from 
these transactions is to be allocated between 
the parties on the basis of the location of the 
assets used in the operations, the payroll 
attributable to them and the related selling 


This rule is not to apply 
where an arm’s length price can be estab- 


rules. This is effective for taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1962. 

Section 7. Foreign personal holding com- 
panies: At present, the entire income of a 
foreign personal holding company is taxed 
to the U.S. shareholders if 60 percent (50 
percent after the first year) or more of its 
income is from passive sources (such as in- 
terest, royalties, and dividends). 


the passive portion of the income is to be 
to the U.S. shareholders and if more 
80 percent of the income is from these 
passive sources, then the entire income is 
to be taxed to the U.S. shareholders (to the 
extent of their holdings). This applies to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 


Section 8. Mutual savings banks, etc.: 
Mutual savings banks, domestic building and 
loan associations and cooperative banks un- 
der present law are allowed to add all of 
their income to bad debt reserves until re- 
serves reach 12 percent of deposits. In lieu 
of this, they are to be permitted deductions 
for additions to bad debt reserves generally 
of up to 60 percent of their taxable income 
(before this deduction) or, 


@ reasonable addition for other loans (exist- 
ing reserves in excess of this amount are 
disregarded) . 

Under the committee amendments in the 
case of stock savings and loan associations, 
distributions to shareholders will be consid- 
ered as paid first out of already tax-paid 
funds and, only when these are exhausted, 
out of reserve funds on which a tax has to be 
paid by the association at the time of distri- 
bution: Also, under the committee amend- 
ments a domestic building and loan associa- 
tion is defined as one which is insured under 
the National Housing Act or subject to State 
or Federal supervision but only if substan- 
tially all of its business consists of accept- 
ing savings and investing the loans in resi- 
dential real property or in loans authorized 
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for a Federal savings and loan association 
under section 5(c) of the Home Owners Loan 
Act. In addition, the exemption for Federal 
savings and loan associations from the excise 
taxes on communications and transportation 
of persons is repealed. 

Generally, these provisions are effective for 
taxable years ending after December 31, 1962. 
The excise tax changes, however, are effective 
as of June 30, 1962. 

Section 9. Distributions by foreign trusts: 
Distributions by foreign trusts established 
by U.S. grantors (or added to by U.S. trans- 
ferors) are to be taxed to any U.S. bene- 
ficiaries in substantially the same manner as 
if the beneficiaries had received this income 
directly in the year earned rather than later 
when the distribution is made. However, 
the additional tax is payable at the time of 
the actual distribution. For those prefer- 
ring not to make the calculations required 
under this exact method of taxation, an aver- 
aging device is provided. This applies to dis- 
tributions made in taxable years beginning 
after the date of enactment of the bill. 

Section 10. Mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies: Mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies are to be taxed on their 
total income less a deduction for additions 
to a reserve for protection against losses 
equal to one-fourth of their underwriting 
gains plus 1 percent of their insurance 
claims. After a 5-year interval, the 1 per- 
cent set aside with respect to insurance 
claims and one-half of the amount attrib- 
utable to underwriting gains is brought back 
into the taxable income to the extent not 
already offset by losses. The remainder, to 
the extent not offset by losses, will 
in the loss reserve but no amount may be 
added to this reserve which would build it 
up to a level of more than 10 percent of 
the current year’s premiums. Companies 
whose total receipts do not exceed $75,000 
are to remain exempt from tax, and com- 
panies with total receipts of between $75,000 
and $300,000 will be taxed only on their 
investment income. For those with gross 
receipts above $300,000, a special deduction 
of $6,000 is provided which decreases as 
gross receipts rise and disappears at a level 
of gross receipts of $900,000. Factory mu- 
tual companies are to be taxed like stock 
companies without the special reserve re- 
ferred to above. However, in computing 
their underwriting profits they will be per- 
mitted to determine their premium income 
on the basis of “absorbed” premium deposits 
(i.e. in general, excluding the portion of the 
deposit returnable to the person insured). 
The amount so determined is then increased 
by 2 percent. Reciprocal underwriters and 
interinsurers are in effect permitted to com- 
bine the underwriting income of their cor- 
porate attorney in fact with their own for 
purposes of offsetting losses but not for the 
purposes of computing additions to their 
loss reserve. These provisions apply to tax- 
= years beginning after December 31, 

Section 11. Domestic corporations receiv- 
ing dividends from foreign corporations: 
Where a domestic corporation receives a 
dividend from a foreign corporation, the 
amount included in its tax base, if it elects 
the foreign tax credit, is to be not only the 
dividend itself but also the tax paid by the 
foreign corporations as well. Also, where a 
foreign corporation is eligible for the 85 per- 
cent intercorporate dividends received de- 
duction with respect to income earned in 
the United States, the 15 percent of this 
income for which no deduction is allowed is 
not to be treated as foreign source income 
for purposes of the foreign tax credit. The 
subsection of present law making the for- 
eign tax credit available for royalty income 
received from wholly owned subsidiaries in 
certain cases is repealed. These amendments 
become fully effective for distributions re- 
ceived by domestic corporations after De- 
cember 31, 1964, In the case of distribu- 
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tions received by domestic corporations 
before 1965 but in taxable years after Decem- 
ber 31, 1962, the new rules are to apply in 
the case of distributions made out of profits 
of a foreign corporation accumulated in tax- 
oe years beginning after December 31, 

Section 12. Earned income from sources 
outside the United States: Under existing 
law individuals who are present in a for- 
eign country or countries for 17 out of 18 
months may exclude from their U.S. tax 
base up to $20,000 per year of income earned 
abroad. If they are bona fide residents of a 
foreign country there is no ceiling on this 
exclusion. In the case of these bona fide 
foreign residents, a ceiling is to be provided 
of $20,000 for the first 3 years they are 
abroad and $35,000 thereafter. In addition, 
contributions made by employers for em- 
ployee benefits under qualified plans with 
respect to future employment are to be tax- 
able to the employee when he receives these 
amounts after retirement. Generally these 
provisions are effective with respect to tax- 
able years ending after December 31, 1962. 

Section 13. Controlled foreign corpora- 
tions: In the case of controlled foreign cor- 
porations, where more than 50 percent of 
the stock is owned by U.S. persons, U.S. 
shareholders who own 10 percent of more of 
the stock in these corporations are to report 
for tax purposes the undistributed earnings 
of these corporations to the extent they rep- 
resent: (a) income from insuring or reinsur- 
ing U.S. risks; (b) income from patents, 
copyrights, and exclusive formulas or proc- 
esses developed in the United States or ac- 
quired here from related persons; (c) pas- 
sive types of income; and (d) income from 
purchases or sales with related persons 
where the goods are produced or grown and 
the property is sold for use outside of the 
country of incorporation of the foreign cor- 
poration involved. In these latter two cases, 
the combination of the two types of income 
must equal 20 percent of total income be- 
fore it is taken into account (and sales in- 
come must equal 20 percent of income other 
than the passive income to be taken into ac- 
count). Where this combined income equals 
more than £0 percent of the total, then all 
income is attributed to the shareholders. 
However, reductions in the income taxed to 
shareholders are allowed in these two latter 
cases to the extent the income is invested in 
active business in less developed countries, 
where the corporation in which the invest- 
ment is made is, to the extent of 50 percent 
or more, owned by 5 or fewer U.S. persons, 
but only if the taxpayer has at least a 10 
percent interest. 

To the extent the 10 percent U.S. share- 
holders are not taxed on the income of the 
controlled foreign corporation under the 
provisions described above, they are to be 
subject to taxation on the undistributed 
earnings of the controlled foreign corpora- 
tion to the extent these earnings are not in- 
vested in substantially the same trade or 
business as that in which the taxpayer was 
engaged for the prior 5 years (or on Decem- 
ber 31, 1962), or invested in less developed 
countries in new trades or businesses or in 
the controlled subsidiaries, 50 percent or 
more of which is held by 5 or fewer U.S. per- 
sons. The 50 percent test referred to above 
is relaxed where the foreign country prohib- 
its ownership by Americans and others of 
as much as 50 percent of the stock of a cor- 
poration established under their laws, 

Undistributed earnings which are taxed to 
the U.S. shareholders under any of the above 
provisions may be actually distributed to 
U.S. shareholders without further payment 
of tax. These provisions apply to taxable 
years of foreign corporation beginning after 
December 31, 1962, and to taxable years of 
U.S. persons falling in such years. 

Section 14, Ordinary income on certain 
gains from depreciable property: In the case 
of personal property and most real estate, 
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other than buildings and structural compo- 
nents, when such property is sold or ex- 
changed at a gain, this gain, to the extent of 
depreciation taken for taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1961, is to be treated 
as ordinary income for tax purposes. In the 
case of dispositions of property other than 
by sale or exchange this same treatment is 
to apply except that the amount of the 
presumed gain is to be determined by the 
excess of the fair market value of the prop- 
erty at the time of its disposition over its 
then adjusted basis. 

This treatment is to apply in the case of 
most dispositions of property whether or not 
gain is otherwise recognized. The treatment 
described above does not apply, however, in 
the case of gifts although in the case of 
charitable contributions thé amount of the 
charitable contribution deduction which may 
be taken is reduced by the amount which 
would be treated as ordinary income if this 
provision were applicable. Other exceptions 
are provided for property transferred by 
death, for transfers where no gain is recog- 
nized and the basis of the property is carried 
over to the transferor, and for transfers in 
like kind exchanges and involuntary conver- 
sions to the extent no gain is recognized. 
In the case of partnerships, distributions to 
partners or sales of partnership interests are 
taxed to the partners to the extent of the 
underlying depreciable property in much the 
same way as if the depreciable property had 
been sold directly. 

The bill also provides that in computing 
the basis on which depreciation may be 
taken salvage value may be ignored to an 
amount equal to 10 percent of the cost 
or other basis of the property. Also, under 
the bill taxpayers are permitted to elect 
after this bill is enacted to change their 
method of depreciation with respect to 
property coming within the scope of this 
provision from any declining balance, or 
sum-of-the-years digit method to a straight- 
line method. 

This provision applies to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1961, and ending 
after the date of enactment of this bill. 

Section 15. Foreign investment companies: 
When stock in foreign investment companies 
is sold, the gain realized by the U.S. share- 
holders is to be ordinary income to the 
extent of the earnings and profits of the cor- 
poration accumulated in taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1962. In the case 
of stock in a foreign investment company 
acquired from a decedent, the basis of the 
stock is not to be increased at the date of 
death to the extent of the amount which 
would have been taxed as ordinary income to 
the decedent had he sold the stock before 
death. A deduction for estate tax attribut- 
able to this amount will be allowed, how- 
ever, upon subsequent sale of this stock by 
the heir or legatee. 

The companies and shareholders can avoid 
the treatment described above if the com- 
panies distribute 90 percent or more of their 
taxable income, other than capital gains, 
designate in a written notice to the share- 
holders each year their ratable share of the 
capital gains of the corporation and pro- 
vide such other information as the Treasury 
requires to enforce this provision. The 
shareholders, however, must also report as 
capital gains their share of the capital gains 
of the corporation, whether the gains are 
distributed or not. 

These provisions apply with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1962. 

Section 16. Gain from sales or exchanges 
of stock in foreign corporations: Where there 
is a redemption or liquidation of the stock 
of a controlled foreign corporation or where 
stock in such a corporation is sold, then any 
gain to the extent it represents earnings and 
profits of the corporation accumulated 
abroad is to be taxed to 10-percent U.S. 
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shareholders as ordinary income or as divi- 
dends. In the case of the redemptions and 
liquidations, the earnings and profits taken 
into account are those accumulated since 
February 28, 1913. In this case, a foreign 
tax credit is to be allowed corporate share- 
holders for taxes paid to foreign countries. 
In the case of sales and other exchanges, the 
earnings and profits taken into account with 
respect to any shareholder is his share of 
profits accumulated during the period in 
which he held the stock. In this case, no 
foreign tax credit is available. These pro- 
visions apply with respect to sales or ex- 
changes occurring after the date of enact- 
ment of this bill. This applies to sales, etc., 
after the enactment of this bill. 

Section 17. Tax treatment of cooperatives 
and patrons: Cooperatives are to receive a 
deduction for patronage dividends paid to 
their patrons in cash or by allocations if the 
patron has the option to redeem the notices 
of allocation in cash for a 90-day period 
after they are issued or if he consents to 
this income being treated as constructively 
received by him and then reinvested in the 
cooperative. The patron may give his con- 
sent individually in writing or the coopera- 
tive may through its bylaws require all 
members (after notification) to give this 
consent, In the case of allocations which 
do not qualify, the cooperative will ini- 
tially be taxed on this type of patronage 
dividends. However, when such a patron- 
age dividend is redeemed, the cooperative 
will receive a deduction (or refund of tax) 
at that time. 

Where consent is given, or where the op- 
tion to receive cash was available, the pa- 
tron will be required to pay taxes on the 
patronage dividends which arise from busi- 
ness activity. The patron will also be re- 
quired to take into account nonqualifying 
patronage dividends when they are re- 
deemed (assuming they arise from business 
activity). 

In addition, all cooperatives (rather than 
merely tax-exempt cooperatives as under 
present law) are given until 84% months after 
the end of the year in which patronage 
occurs to allocate amounts to the accounts 
of their patrons and in most cases are also 
given this same period of time for the filing 
of their own income tax returns. These pro- 
visions apply to taxable years of cooperatives 
beginning after December 31, 1962, and with 
res to amounts received by patrons at- 
tributable to years of the cooperatives to 
which the new law applies. The new provi- 
sions will not, however, apply to future re- 
demptions of patronage dividends declared 
when the old law was applicable. 

Section 18. Inclusion of foreign real prop- 
erty in gross estate: Real property located 
outside of the United States, in the case 
of citizens or residents of the United States, 
is to be included in their tax base for pur- 
poses of the Federal estate tax imposed at 
the time of their death. This provision will 
be fully effective for decedents dying on or 
after July 1, 1964. For those dying. after 
the date of enactment of this bill, and be- 
fore July 1, 1964, real property located out- 
side of the United States will be included 
in their gross estate only if acquired on or 
after February 1, 1962. 

Section 19. Withholding of tax on inter- 
est, dividends and patronage dividends: 
Withholding at the source is provided for 
dividends, most interest and patronage 
dividends at a rate of 20 percent. No 
receipts are required to be given by the 
payers to the taxpayers under this system 
and no significant change is made in the 
information returns which presently must 
be filed by the payers with the Federal 
Government. 

No withholding is to occur in the case of 
dividends, savings account interest, or Gov- 
ernment series E bond interest if the recipient 
files an exemption certificate indicating that 
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he is under age 18. These exemption cer- 
tificates may also be filed (but on an annual 
basis) by those over age 18 with respect to 
any year in which they reasonably expect to 
have no income tax liability. Claims for 
quarterly refunds may also be filed by in- 
dividuals where there is expected to be sig- 
nificant amounts of overwithholding of their 
tax liability. Corporations and tax-exempt 
organizations may also file for quarterly re- 
funds. In addition, corporations may claim 
credits on their dividend or interest pay- 
ments for amounts withheld with respect to 
dividend or interest payments they receive. 
Tax-exempt organizations may also claim 
credits with respect to amounts withheld on 
the dividend and interest payments they re- 
ceive against wage and salary withholding 
on their employees for income tax and social 
security tax lability. 

Generally these provisions apply in the 
case of interest and dividends paid on or 
after January 1, 1963. 

Section 20. Information with respect to 
foreign entities: A number of changes are 
made in the annual information return 
which domestic corporations presently are 
required to file with respect to their sub- 
sidiaries or foreign corporations which they 
control, The changes are: this return is to 
be filed not only by corporations but by oth- 
ers as well which control foreign corpora- 
tions; “control” is defined more broadly by 
adding certain constructive ownership rules; 
information must be provided not only with 
respect to subsidiaries of foreign corpora- 
tions but also for other foreign corporations 
which are further down the chain of owner- 
ship; and additional information may be re- 
quired which is similar or related in nature 
to that already specified. 

Present law also requires U.S. citizens or 
residents who are officers or directors of a 
foreign corporation within 60 days of its or- 
ganization or reorganization and also 5-per- 
cent shareholders who have this status within 
60 days of the organization or reorganiza- 
tion to supply certain information to the 
Treasury Department with respect to the 
corporation. This same information is also 
to be required of U.S. citizens or residents 
who at some later time become officers, di- 
rectors or shareholders with an interest of 
5 percent or more. A penalty provision also 
is provided. 

Generally these additional information re- 
quirements become effective as of January 1, 
1963. 

Section 21. Treaties: It is made clear that 
any provision contained in this bill is in- 
tended to have precedence over any prior tax 
treaty obligation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. There are no further 
amendments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RoosEvett, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R, 10650) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide a credit for investment in certain 
depreciable property, to eliminate cer- 
tain defects and inequities, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
576, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bras of Wisconsin moves to re- 

commit the bill (H.R. 10650) to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means with instruc- 
tions to report the same back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: 
Mh go out section 2 and section 19 of 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 190, nays 225, answered 
“present” 0, not voting 21, as follows: 
[Roll No. 51} 
YEAS—190 
Abbitt Curtis, Mo. Knox 
Abernethy Dague Kunkel 
Adair Derounian Kyl 
Addabbo Derwinski Laird 
Alford Devine Langen 
Alger Dole Latta 
Andersen, Dominick Lindsay 
Minn. Dooley 
Anderson, UI. Dowdy MeCulloch 
Arends Durno 
Ashbrook Dwyer McIntire 
Auchincloss Ellsworth McVey 
Avery Fallon MacGregor 
Ayres Feighan Mallia: 
Baker Fenton Martin, Mass. 
Baldwin Findley Martin, Nebr 
Barry Fino 
Bass, N.H. Fisher 
Battin Ford Meader 
Becker Frelinghuysen Merrow 
Beckworth Fulton Michel 
Garland Miller, N.Y. 
Belcher Gavin Milliken 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Betts Goodling Moorehead, 
Bolton Grant Ohio 
Bow Griffin Morse 
Bray Gross Mosher 
Bromwell Gubser Natcher 
Broomfield Hagen, Calif. Nelsen 
Brown Haley orblad 
Broyhill Hall O’Konski 
Wis —.— Ostertag 
Byrnes, pern 
Cahill Harrison, Wyo. Pelly 
Cannon Harsha Pike 
Casey Harvey, Ind. Pillion 
Cederberg Harvey, Mich. Pirnte 
Chamberlain Hays Poff 
Hiestand Quie 
Hoeven Ray 
Church Hoffman, Tl. Reece 
Clancy Horan Reifel 
Collier Hosmer Rhodes, Ariz. 
Conte Joelson Riehlman 
Cook Johansen Robison 
Corbett Jonas Rogers, Colo. 
‘Cramer Judd Rogers, Fla. 
Cunningham Keith Roudebush 
Curtin Kilburn Rousselot 
Curtis, Mass. King, N.Y. St. George 
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Saylor Smith, Calif. Wallhauser 
Schad Smith, Va. Weaver 
Springer Weis 
Scherer Westland 
Schneebeli ‘Taber Whalley 
Schwetker Teague, Calif. Wharton 
Schwengel ‘Thomson, Wis. Whitten 
Scranton Utt Widnall 
Seely-Brown Vanik Williams 
Shriver Van Pelt Wilson, 
Sibal ‘Van Zandt Winstead 
Siler Waggonner Younger 
NAYS—225 
Addonizio Griffiths Norrell 
Albert Hagan, Ga. O’Brien, II. 
Alexander Hansen O'Brien, N.Y. 
Anfuso Harding O'Hara, III. 
Ashley Hardy O'Hara, Mich 
Ashmore Harris ~ 
Harrison, Va. O'Neill 
Balley Healey 
Baring Hébert Patman 
Barrett Hechler Perkins 
Bass, Tenn. Hemphill Peterson 
Fia. Pfost 
Blatnik g Philbin 
Blitch Holifield Pilcher 
Boggs Holiand Poage 
Boland Huddleston Powell 
Bolling rice 
Bonner Ichord, Mo Pucinski 
Boykin Inouye 
Brademas Jarman Randall 
Breeding J Reuss 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Rhodes, Pa. 
Buckley Johnson, Md. Rivers, Alaska 
Burke, Ky Johnson, Wis. Rivers, S.C. 
Burke, Jones, Ala. Roberts, Tex. 
Burleson Jones, Mo. Rodino 
Byrne, Pa. Karsten Rogers, Tex. 
Carey Karth Rooney 
Celler Kastenmeier Roosevelt 
Chelf Kee Rosen 
Clark Kelly Rostenkowski 
Coad Keogh ush 
Cohelan Kilgore Rutherford 
Cooley King, Ryan, N.Y. 
Corman King, Utah Ryan, 
Daddario Kirwan St. Germain 
Daniels Kitchin Santangelo 
Davis, Kluczynski Saund 
James C Kornegay tt 
Davis, John W. Kowalski Shelley 
vis, 
Dawson Lane Sikes 
Lankford Sisk 
Dent Lennon Slack 
Denton Lesinskt Smith, Iowa 
Diggs Libonati Smith, 
Donohue Loser Spence 
Dorn McDowell Staggers 
Downing McFall Steed 
Doyle McMillan Stephens 
Dulski McSween tra 
Edmondson Macdonald Stubblefield 
Elliott Mack Sullivan 
Everett Madden Taylor 
Evins > 
Farbstein Mahon 
Fascell Thompson, La. 
Finnegan Matthews Thompson, N.J. 
Flood Miller, Clem Thompson, 
Flynt Miller, Thornberry 
Fogarty George P. Tol 
Forrester Mills Trimble 
Pountain Moeller Tuck 
Prazier Monagan Udall, Morris K. 
Friedel Montoya. Uliman 
Gallagher Pa. Vinson 
Garmatz Morgan Watts 
Gary Morris Whitener 
Gathings Morrison Wickersham 
Giaimo Moss Ulis 
Gilbert Moulder Wright 
Gonzalez Multer Yates 
Granahan Murphy Young 
Gray y Zablocki 
Green, Oreg — Zelenko 


Andrews , Jensen Sheppard 

Bates Kearns 

Bennett, Mich. Mason Tollefson 
Tex. Nygaard per 

Colmer Rains 

Dingeli Roberts, Ala. Wilson, Ind 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Brooks against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Andrews with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Mr. Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Bates. 
Mr. Selden with Mr. Jensen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 219, nays 196, not voting 21, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 52] 


YEAS—219 
Abbitt Gilbert Morrison 
Add Gonzalez Moss 
Albert Granahan Moulder 
Alexander Grant Multer 
Anfuso Gray Murphy 
Ashley Green, Oreg. Murray 
Ashmore Green, Pa. Nedzi 
Griffiths Nix 
Bailey Hagan, Ga. Norrell 
Baring Hansen O'Brien, Tl. 
Barrett Hardy O’Brien, N.Y. 
Bass, Tenn. Harris O'Hara, Ill. 
Harrison, Va. O'Hara, 
Bennett, Fla. Healey Olsen 
ik Hébert O'Neill 
Blitch Hechler Passman 
Boggs Hemphill Patman 
Boland Henderson Perkins 
Bolling Herlong Peterson 
Bonner Holifield Pfost 
Boykin Holland Philbin 
emas Huddleston Pilcher 
Brewster Hull Poage 
Buckley Ichord, Mo Poff 
Burke, Ky. Inouye Powell 
Burke, Mass. Jarman Price 
Burleson Jennings Pucinski 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Calif. Purcell 
Cannon J Md. 
Carey Johnson, Wis. Rhodes, Pa 
Celler Jones, vers, 
Chelf Jones, Mo. Rivers, S.C. 
Clark Karsten 
Coad Karth Rodino 
Cohelan Kastenmeier Rooney 
Cooley Kee Roosevelt 
Corman Kelly Rosen 
Daddario Keogh Rostenkowski 
Daniels Kilgore 
7 King Utah Ryan, N. E. 
ames C. 7 an, N.Y. 
Davis, J A t. 
Davis, Tenn. Kitchin Santangelo 
Del: K Scott 
aney ‘ornegay 
Dent 
Denton Landrum Sikes 
Diggs Lane Sisk 
Donohue Lankford Slack 
Lennon Smith, Iowa 
Lesinski Smith, Miss. 
Doyle Libonati Smith, Va. 
Edmondson Loser Spence 
Elliott McFall Steed 
Everett McSween Stephens 
Evins Macdonald Stratton 
Farbstein Mack Stubblefield 
Pascell Madden Sullivan 
Magnuson Teague, Tex. 
Flood Mahon Thomas 
Flynt Maj Thompson, La. 
Miller, Clem Thompson. N.J. 
Forrester Miller. Thompson, Tex. 
Fountain George P ‘Thornberry 
Prazier Mills Toll 
Friedel Moeller Trimble 
G Monagan Tuck 
Garmatz Montoya Udall, Morris K. 
Gary Moorhead, Pa. Ullman 
Gathings Morgan Vinson 
Giaimo Morris Watts 


Whitener Wright Zablocki 
Wickersham Yates Zelenko 
Young 
NAYS—196 
Aberne Fino Mosher 
Adair ssid Natcher 
Alford Frelinghuysen Norbiad 
u; 
Pul on O’Konski 
Andersen, Osmers 
Gavin Ostertag 
Anderson, Ill. Glenn Pelly 
nds Goodell Pike 
brook Goodling Pillion 
1 — 2 ce e 
ve! ross e 
4 Gubser Randall 
Baker Hagen, Calif. Ray 
Baldwin Haley 
Barry Hall Reifel 
Bass, N.H. Halleck N 
Battin Halpern Riehiman 
Becker g Robison 
Beermann Harrison, Wyo. Rogers, Colo. 
Belcher ers, Fla. 
Bell Harvey, Ind. Rogers, Tex. 
Berry Harvey, Mich. Roudebush 
Betts Rousselot 
Bolton Hiestand Rutherford 
Bow Hoeven t. George 
Bray Hoffman, III Saylor 
Breedin Horan Schadeberg 
Bromwe Hosmer Schenck 
Broomfield Joelson Scherer 
Brown Johansen Schneebeli 
Broyhill Jonas Schweiker 
Bruce Judd Schwengel 
Byrnes, Wis. Keith Scranton 
Cahill Kilburn Seely-Brown 
King, N.Y Shipley 
Cederberg Knox Shriver 
Chamberlain Kunkel Sibal 
Chenoweth Kyl iler 
Chiperfield Laird Smith, Calif. 
Church Langen Springer 
Clancy Latta Stafford 
Collier Lindsay Staggers 
Conte Lipscomb Taber 
Cook McCulloch Taylor 
Corbett McDonough Teague, Calif 
Cramer McDowell Thompson, Wis 
Cunningham McIntire Utt 
Curtin McMillan Vanik 
Curtis, Mass McVey Van Pelt 
Curtis, Mo, MacGregor Van Zandt 
Dague Mallliard Waggonner 
Derounian Wallhauser 
Derwinski Martin, Mass. Weaver 
Devine Martin, Nebr. Weis 
Dole Mathias Westland 
Dominick May Whalley 
Dooley Meader Wharton 
Dowdy Merrow Whitten 
Dulski Michel Widnall 
Durno Miller, N.Y. Williams 
Dwyer Milliken Wilson, Calif 
Ellsworth Minshall ‘instead 
Fallon Moore Younger 
Fe Moorehead, 
Fenton Ohio 
Findley Morse 
NOT VOTING—21 
Andrews Jensen Sheppard 
Bates Kearns Short 
Bennett, Mich. Mason Tollefson 
Brooks, Tex. Nygaard Tupper 
Colmer Rains Walter 
Dingell Roberts, Ala. Wilson, Ind. 
Hoffman, Mich, Selden 
So the bill was passed. / 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. Colm t. 


Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Walter 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Short against. 
Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Bates 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Tollefson against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Andrews with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Jensen, 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Members desiring 
to do so have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 0 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that those Members 
speaking on the bill be permitted to in- 
clude extraneous material, such as charts 
and tables, with their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1962 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, under 
the closed rule which was sustained by 
the vote of the House, it was quite ap- 
parent that only very few Members 
could be allotted time to participate in 
debate with only a total of 8 hours 
divided equally between the minority 
and the majority. This meant that 
most of the membership would be 
limited to extending their remarks in 
the Recorp so that there could be pre- 
served a record of the reasons for the 
yotes which were taken. 

We supported the closed rule. Like 
many Members we are against the closed 
or gag rule in principle, but recognize 
where there is a legislative body the 
size of the House of Representatives, it 
becomes almost a procedural necessity. 
Yet, just a few short weeks ago, there 
were those who wanted to increase the 
size of the House. When the committee 
has had almost a year to consider the 
provisions of the bill and then the mem- 
bership is given a total of 8 hours to 
debate the bill, without the right of 
amendment by Members other than 
those of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this seems like cloture that 
should not exist, and yet, objectionable 
as the closed rule is in principle, it be- 
comes a necessity to maintain orderly 
procedure on such a_ controversial 
measure. There are instances in the 
older Recorps of the House that where 
a revenue measure came before the body 
under an open rule permitting un- 
limited debate, the story goes, the argu- 
ment continued on for months and in 
desperation the weary Members finally 
recommitted the bill as the only way 
to terminate debate. 

The next vote by yeas and nays was 
on the motion to recommit offered by 
the minority pursuant to the terms of 
the closed rule. We voted against the 
motion to recommit for the reason that 
it was not a simple motion to recommit 
but instead, one with instructions. Sec- 
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tion 2, the credit for investment in cer- 
tain depreciable property was stricken in 
its entirety and also section 19, the with- 
holding of income tax at source on inter- 
est, dividends, and patronage dividends 
was stricken. We could not support such 
a limited motion for the reason that to 
take these two provisions only out of the 
bill, or to simply lift these two provisions 
in their entirety from the bill without 
any effort whatsoever to improve or to 
modify for the better the other defi- 
ciencies was not acceptable. 

And what is also true is that to re- 
move only section 2 and section 19 and 
allow the rest of the bill to stand sets 
the bill up as a purely revenue-produc- 
ing bill without much, if any, effort to 
correct tax inequities. To be blunt, it 
is a tax increase bill by disallowing en- 
tertainment expenses, on raising the 
rates on mutual savings banks, and 
mutual insurance companies and from 
such sources as requiring the payment of 
tax by domestic corporations receiving 
dividends from foreign corporations. 
Also, left in the bill by the limited motion 
to recommit was the increase in the 
gains from the disposition of deprecia- 
ble property as well as the change in tax 
treatment of cooperatives. We could not 
join in such a motion to recommit con- 
taining only such limited instructions 
for reasons we will hereinafter set forth. 

As we have written repeatedly to our 
constituents, when a closed rule is 
adopted and there is allowed only one 
motion to recommit with no amendments 
permitted by the membership except only 
committee amendments, the issue con- 
cerns a package and under such a par- 
liamentary situation, the burden is on 
each Member to carefully weigh the 
good against the bad as to this package, 
the desirable against the unacceptable, 
the favorable against the objectionable. 
Does the good and bad balance out 
evenly? Is it 51 to 49 percent, 55 to 45 
percent, 60 to 40 percent, or 65 to 35 
percent, or just what percent is good 
and what percent is bad? No one can 
say. In matters of legislation such 
mathematical certainty cannot be 
achieved. But if there is any more bad 
than there is good in the bill, then the 
bill should not be supported on final 
passage. 

And at this point, Mr. Speaker, we 
should point out there are two paths to 
follow—one is, that if the good in the 
package is almost as large a quantity 
as the bad, a Member should vote for 
the measure on final passage to send 
the bill to the Senate in the hope that 
the Senate will improve the bill, or as it 
is sometimes put, “clean it up,” which 
means improvement, simplification, or 
some betterment in the bill. But it must 
be emphasized that this is always rely- 
ing upon just a hope or faith that the 
other body will make improvements. 
The other path demands of us that we 
cannot proceed upon such a premise 
because by doing so we avoid our re- 
sponsibility as Members of the House 
and shift the burden wholly to the Sen- 
ate. It is for this reason that we voted 
“no” on H.R. 10650 on final passage. As 


ence. 

Mr. Speaker, we wish to make it very 
plain that we are not against anything 
just for the sake of being negative. We 
are certainly not against the tightening 
of tax loopholes which we thought was 
one of the original purposes of the bill, 
and we are certainly not against any 
equitable provision which would have 
raised revenue, because we had thought 


paramount 

And we are not against the tax credit 
for investment as a principle. We like 
to believe that we are moderate in our 
approach to most legislation. But here 
we are dealing with a bill which is cited 
as the Revenue Act of 1962, and I had 
thought we were all most interested in 
a balanced budget. My point is, that if 
the principle of investment credit is good, 
then let us be sure and certain that it 
is going to work and I would have hoped 
that as to this provision the committee 
would have been a little more conserva- 
tive. By this I mean there should be 
nothing sacred or even magical about the 
figure of 8 percent or 7 percent. My 
present belief is that we should have 
tried a 2- or 3-percent credit as a 
trial to find out or first determine the 
amount of response from industry. Or 
if the larger investment credit were set 
up, then provide for a trial period of 
from 2 to 3 years, rather than setting this 
provision up suddenly and all at once as 
a permanent part of our tax structure 
and allowing this tax credit for invest- 
ments to recur year after year, until it 
could be reevaluated in the light of ac- 
tual experience. 

I am certain every member of the 
Ways and Means Committee would ad- 
mit that the tax credit for investment 
is unprecedented in all of our tax his- 
tory and it is my opinion that we should 
have moved a little more cautiously, or 
carefully, and with a smaller percentage 
credit to find out the response and bene- 
fit, if any, that could or might come 
from such an experiment. 

We proceeded today to grant a credit 
in substantial proportions which will 
most likely change this measure from 
a revenue-producing bill to a measure 
which can well create a further budget 
imbalance. Today the House voted a 
eredit that American industry had not 
asked for and did not expect to receive. 
This is the only case in all tax legisla- 
tion where an investor can recover his 
entire investment through depreciation 
and then obtain a tax credit over, above 
and beyond his original investment 
just as an inducement to make that 
investment. 

The President's original proposal was 
that the credit be as an incentive over 
normal investment. For example, if a 
car leasing corporation would normally 
spend $100 million a year to replace their 
old cars, the President proposes that they 
be given an investment credit beyond 
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this normal replacement. But instead, 
our Committee on Ways and Means de- 
cided to go far beyond this and go back 
to the very first dollar of investment. 
How can the tax authorities know what 
is a normal investment? Well, while we 
are certainly not expert in the tax field, 
we suppose there are statistics which can 
be checked against every business and 
against every industry which reveal 
what has been the normal investment 
or reinvestment that is shown by the 
depreciation over a period of years. Be- 
yond this normal investment an incen- 
tive would be realistic. But to go back 
to the very first dollar of investment is 
hardly an incentive for investment which 
would otherwise be made anyway, but is 
nothing more or less than an unprece- 
dented and even unexpected tax 
reduction. 

A main objection to the bill as it stood 
before final passage is that we had all 
along believed that it was designed to 
raise revenue and, of course, the com- 
mittee believes that in the long run these 
incentives will accelerate business 
growth and increase revenue, perhaps 
some day, or at some unknown and un- 
certain time in the future, but when all 
is said and done we do not have a bill 
which is a revenue-producing bill in this 
calendar year or in the upcoming fiscal 
year, The important thing which must 
be understood is that if, because of new 
demands for our national defense, there 
may have to be further expenditures, 
then a deficit should not be further con- 
tributed to by a so-called revenue bill 
which has been turned into, not a reve- 
nue bill at all, but a bill which was 
changed from its earlier large revenue 
loss to a somewhat smaller revenue loss. 

If this bill were simply a bill to fill 
loopholes we could support it very cheer- 
fully. Instead it has become a bill by 
which we turn over in tax credits, large 
sums of money only to those who have 
depreciable property and then the com- 
mittee was faced with no other choice 
but to cast about elsewhere to find ways 
and places to make up this loss. It seems 
that this must have been about what 
went on within the committee: The 
committee members having once agreed 
to give an investment credit for one seg- 
ment of our economy to enjoy, there was 
nothing else left for them to do but to 
find ways to offset this loss, and this they 
did by means of withholding interest 
and dividends and by such other means 
as increased taxation of savings institu- 
tions and mutual insurance companies, 
as well as the disallowance of business 
expense account and in other ways. 

Our vote against H.R. 10650 on final 
passage should not imply that we are 
not for an improved Federal tax struc- 
ture and, of course, passage of the bill 
by the House does not determine its final 
content. The bill does contain some 
good features, but_it was not a well-bal- 
anced piece of legislation. In the final 
analysis, we had to determine whether 
the good outweighed the bad by enough 
to warrant support. 

For the reasons cited above and for 
others we will omit to enumerate at this 
time, we could not support H.R. 10650 
on final passage, 
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WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 


Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent. to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 6 

Mr. McSWEEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
year each dollar in the Federal budget 
was paid in to the Treasury as follows: 
from individual income taxes 53 cents, 
from corporation income taxes 28 cents, 
from excise taxes 11 cents, and 8 cents 
from all other sources. The individual 
taxpayer pays more than half of the 
Federal budget revenues through a com- 
bination of income and excise taxes. 

The average taxpayer with a modest 
income would probably be surprised to 
learn just how important to supporting 
the budget his tax contribution really 
is. Some persons are under the im- 
pression that the wealthy, whose tax 
rate goes as high as 91 percent, are foot- 
ing most of the bill. This was the case 
many years ago, but last year all tax- 
payers earning $15,000 and over con- 
tributed only 31 percent of all Federal 
taxes, including social insurance. 

By comparison all taxpayers earning 
less than $8,000 paid 45 percent of all 
Federal taxes, including social insurance, 
or 14 percent more than the group hav- 
ing incomes of $15,000 and over. So it 
is the hard-working, average American 
citizens who are shouldering a major 
portion of the Federal tax burden. 

HOW IT’S SPENT 


A typical family whose income is $500 
per month—approximately the national 
average—pays income taxes of $600 per 
year and other Federal taxes—on gas- 
oline, cigarettes, automobiles, tires, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, bus, train, 
and airline tickets, and so forth—of 
$492 per year. Thus the total Federal 
tax bill of a typical family earning $500 
per month is $1,092 per year, which is 
almost $1 for every $5 earned or 1% 
hours in wages for each 8-hour day. 
Local and State taxes are in addition. 

The Federal Government last year 
spent this $1,092, as follows: 


Percent Amount 


Major national security 
Interest on national debt. 
Veterans.......-..... 


— 


Seas 
— 
— 


Commerce, housing, and space 
International 


National resou] . 


This vy tax burden is often not 
fully The excise taxes are 
“hidden.” Income taxes are withheld 
from the wage earner at the source and 
are thus paid on the installment plan. 
But taxpayers are becoming more con- 
cerned with how their tax dollar is spent. 
They are unhappy with heavy Federal 
spending and deficits, 

A budget of $92.5 billion has been rec- 
ommended for next year, the largest 
since World War It. At the rate of cur- 
rent spending the budget will exceed 
$100 billion by 1964, irrespective of the 
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effect of new demands for additional 
spending being advocated daily by 
pressure groups and lobbying organiza- 
tions. 

The spenders are becoming stronger. 
Our budget deficits since World War I, 
including over $7 billion this year, have 
added over $35 billion to the national 
debt. The pressure for additional taxes 
is becoming greater. It is easy to see 
that we must either increase tax reve- 
nues or reduce our rate of increasing 
expenditures. 

My constituents tell me in no uncer- 
tain terms that taxes are already high 
enough. I wholeheartedly agree. In fact, 
we should make every effort to reduce 
our rate of increasing expenditures and 
for an early tax cut. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall continue my efforts for economy in 
Government in the interest of the hard- 
working average citizen whose taxes 
support our Government. I urge the 
House to remember that the average 
taxpayer is carrying a heavy tax bur- 
den that chould be lightened and could 
be lightened if Congress would only 
eee care in the spending of his tax 

ollars. 


TO AMEND THE SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill (H.R. 11020) to 
amend the Small Business Act, as 
amended. This bill would place the re- 
volving fund of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, out of which are financed 
that agency’s programs of financial as- 
sistance to the small business commu- 
nity, on a more permanent basis and 
eliminate unnecessary duplication, by 
removing the statutory limitation on au- 
thorizations to appropriate to the fund 
and the separate limitations on the 
amounts of appropriated funds which 
may be utilized for each of the Small 
Business Administration’s financial as- 
sistance programs. Utilization of funds 
for these programs would, of course, con- 
tinue to be controlled by the Congress 
through the normal appropriation proc- 
ess, and the House and Senate Appro- 
priations, Banking and Currency, and 
Small Business Committees would con- 
tinue to exercise the same degree of cog- 
nizance as they do now regarding the 
operations of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the bill at this point in the Rrconn, to- 
gether with the message from the Presi- 
dent urging prompt consideration of this 
legislation: 

A bill to amend the Small Business Act 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4 of the Small Business Act, approved 
July 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 384), as amended, 
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is amended by striking out subsection (c) 
and in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury a revolving fund referred to in 
this section as ‘the fund’, for the Adminis- 
tration’s use in financing the functions per- 
formed under sections 7(a), 7(b), and 8(a) 
and under the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, as amended, including the 
payment of administrative expenses in con- 
nection with such functions. All repay- 
ments of loans and debentures, payments 
of interest, and other receipts arising out of 
transactions financed from the fund shall 
be paid into the fund. As capital thereof, 
appropriations are hereby authorized to be 
made to the fund, which appropriations 
shall remain available until expended. The 
Administration shall pay into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury, following the 
close of each fiscal year, interest on the 
outstanding cash disbursements from the 
fund, at rates determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the current average yields on out- 
standing interest-bearing marketable public 
debt obligations of the United States of 
comparable maturities as calculated for the 
month of June preceding such fiscal year.” 


THe Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, March 5, 1962. 
Hon. JoRN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I am transmitting here- 
with for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend section 4(c) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended. This section deals with 
the revolving fund of the Small Business 
Administration, out of which are financed 
that agency’s programs of financial assist- 
ance to the small business community. 

This bill would place the fund on a more 

nt basis and eliminate unn 

duplication, by removing the statutory lim- 
itation on authorizations to appropriate to 
the fund and the separate limitations on 
the amounts of appropriated funds which 
may be utilized for each of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s financial assistance 
programs. Utilization of funds for these 
programs would of course continue to be 
controlled by the Congress through the 
normal appropriation process, and the House 
and Senate Appropriations, Banking and 
Currency, and Small Business Committees 
would continue to exercise the same degree 
of cognizance as they do now regarding the 
operations of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

By making the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency of the Government 
in 1958, the Congress wisely recognized the 
important role that this agency has played 
in assisting the small business sector of our 
economy, which comprises by far the greatest 
number of businesses in the United States 
and plays a key part in the economic life of 
our Nation. Under the current administra- 
tion, that agency has vigorously expanded 
its assistance to the small business com- 
munity by increasing significantly the num- 
ber of small businesses assisted by its 
programs of business loans, loans to small 
business investment companies and State 
and local development companies, procure- 
ment and technical assistance, and manage- 
ment assistance. 

It is now time to remove the unnecessary 
statutory limitation on appropriations and 
on usage of appropriated funds which has re- 
sulted in uncertainty regarding the future 
of these programs and necessitated a double 
congressional review of funds. 

In no respect would the proposed amend- 
ment diminish the controls which the Con- 
gress presently exercises over the size and 


ant to the Small Business Act and the Small 
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Business Investment Act of 1958. These two 
Statutes and the operations of the agency 
are under frequent study in Congress. Since 
1953, when the agency was established, 
amendments have been made to either or 
both of basic statutes in every year except 
two. Indeed, each has undergone numerous 
and substantial revisions. There is no rea- 
son to expect that this legislative activity 
with its attendant scrutiny of the agency's 
operations by the Banking and Currency 
Committees will diminish. 

Moreover, the progress of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in discharging its statu- 
tory duties is under the continuing observa- 
tion of the Senate and House Small Business 
Committees. At least once a year each of 
these committees holds hearings at which 
the Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration testifies in detail concerning 
the operations of his agency. The resulting 
reports issued by the committees contain 
thorough reyiews of the agency’s programs 
and evaluations of its success in conducting 
them. 

Finally, in the course of the budgetary 
process, the agency's activities are reviewed 
annually by the Appropriations Committees 
and the Congress to determine the amount 
of additional capital for the revolving fund 
which the agency will require to carry out its 
financial assistance programs. 

However, the necessity for obtaining stat- 
utory authorization for additional appro- 
priations virtually every year before Con- 
gress can appropriate funds in the regular 
appropriation act creates unnecessary dupli- 
cation and confusion. During the last ses- 
sion of the Congress four separate statutes 
provided increased authorizations to appro- 
priate to the SBA revolving fund, in addi- 
tion to the actual appropriations themselves 
contained in the regular appropriation’ act 
and a supplemental appropriation act. 
Sound budgetary procedures argue against 
this type of duplication and repetitive re- 
view over an agency which the Congress has 
declared to be a permanent one and over pro- 
grams which serve such an important pur- 
pose in assisting our small business com- 
munity. 

The proposed legislation would also sim- 
plify the method of computing the interest 
payable from the revolving fund to the 
Treasury, and would effect a number of clar- 
ifications in the language of the act. A 
detailed analysis of the bill is attached. 

It is my hope that the Congress will con- 
sider this proposal promptly and that the 
bill will be enacted into law. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


PROTECTION FROM THERMO- 
NUCLEAR ATTACK 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask a mo- 
ment of this House’s time to make a sug- 
gestion which I think may prove valuable 
to every Member. Hardly a day goes by 
that I fail to hear from a constituent on 
a topic that is of universal concern across 
our land—protection from thermonu- 
clear attack. I know that many of my 
colleagues in the Congress have the same 
experience, We are asked difficult ques- 
tions daily by the citizens of our dis- 
trict: Shall I build a fallout shelter? 
Shall the community build fallout shel- 
ters? Will shelters built only for fallout 
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do any good when the blast and thermal 
effects of thermonuclear weapons are so 
severe? 

Until now, I have been telling these 
good people that I personally do not be- 
lieve we will be attacked, but that I can- 
not take upon myself the responsibility 
for making such a decision for them. 
Anything is possible and none of us has 
the gift of second sight. 

But now, I am happy to say, I can 
provide new and extremely useful infor- 
mation on this problem. To put it sim- 
ply, it is this: 

It is entirely possible to build a com- 
munity shelter today with ordinary ma- 
terials at an ordinary cost that will 
provide protection over more than 90 per- 
cent of the blast area of any bomb. This 
valuable information has just come to 
me from the brick and tile manufacturers 
of my district. It is drawn from a pro- 
fessional study published by the Allied 
Masonry Council following some 6 years 
of research by the engineers of the Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute. 

This study describes seven different 
walls for various protective needs and 
three different concepts for shelter de- 
signs. It provides useful data on the 
effects of blast, thermal effects, and 
radiation, and it contains much interest- 
ing data on the psychological and phys- 
iological factors in shelter operation. 

Let me give you specific information 
on just two of the walls described in the 
study entitled “Protective Construction 
for School and Community Shelters.” 

One is a 10-inch-thick brick wall rein- 
forced with metal rods. It was first de- 
veloped years ago to resist earthquakes, 
tornadoes, and other natural forces. It 
was later tested for protection against 
nuclear attack, both at Coal City, Ill., 
and in the Government’s Operation 
Plumbbob tests in Nevada in 1957. The 
one-story structure built for the Nevada 
test withstood a blast force—known as 
overpressure—of 10 pounds per square 
inch on its front wall. This wall, I am 
informed, flexed less than half an inch, 
less than half what had been expected. 
Ten pounds per square inch is the force 
generated by a 20-megaton bomb at a 
range of 5.1 miles from ground zero. Any 
wall that will resist a force of 10 pounds 
per square inch, it is calculated, will pro- 
vide blast protection over 88.7 percent of 
the blast area of any thermonuclear 
weapon. 

Yet the cost of this wall in windowless 
design is less than that of a light metal 
panel or double plateglass wall to cite 
two comparative examples. This means 
that a new schoolhouse might be built in 
windowless fashion—as many are to- 
day—with this thin, extremely strong 
reinforced masonry wall to resist blast. 
If an attack occurred, the occupants 
could then retire to a thick, sand-filled 
wall built for fallout protection in the 
interior of the school. This “safety core” 
would provide protection from radiation 
until radioactive decay made it possible 
to emerge into the larger space and, ulti- 
mately, the outside world. Or, the shel- 
ter might be located underground for 
maximum protection. In any case, the 
schoolyard is the logical location for a 
community shelter. 
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The second wall has been developed 
especially for shelter design. It repre- 
sents a major step forward in protective 
construction in that it is ineredibly 
strong, extremely economical, and at- 
tractive in appearance. As designed, this 
wall is 24 inches thick, of brick and tile 
construction with metal rods. It will 
withstand a blast overpressure of up to 
50 pounds per square inch. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the blast force generated at a 
range of fewer than 3 miles from ground 
zero in a 20-megaton surface explosion. 

This study makes an extremely vital 
point: It is entirely possible to survive 
thermonuclear blast and fire, as well as 
fallout, over the greatest part of the an- 
ticipated area of destruction. It is en- 
tirely possible to do so without extraor- 
dinary expense in most cases. 

I unreservedly recommend this study 
on protective construction to the Mem- 
bers of this House. So that you may 
have the opportunity of examining this 
information, I will shortly mail to every 
Member of the Congress a four-page 
insert from a booklet that contains the 
basic data I have mentioned here. 
Should you then wish to have the larger 
booklet with the more comprehensive 
data on thermonuclear effects and shel- 
ter operation, you will be able to obtain 
it. 

Meantime, I wish to commend the 
masonry industry for having undertaken 
this study. I should add, in truth, that 
I am not surprised. It is entirely con- 
sistent with the fine record of service 
which this important segment of the 
largest single industry in America has 
been contributing for many years. 


URGENT RELIEF IS NEEDED FOR 
OUR NEW YORK STATE DAIRY 
FARMERS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a House joint resolu- 
tion to raise the support price for manu- 
factured milk to $3.40, effective upon the 
first of the month following adoption of 
the resolution and until the end of the 
year. I offer this legislation because of 
the urgent crisis that confronts dairy 
farmers not only in my own State of 
New York but throughout the country 
as a result of the action of certain Re- 
publican and southern Democratic 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

This coalition, Mr. Speaker, has turned 
down flatly President Kennedy’s effort 
to keep our dairy support price pegged 
at its present level until the end of the 
year so that we in Congress can find time 
to consider and debate a new and effec- 
tive means of assisting the hard-pressed 
dairy farmers of the Nation. As a re- 
sult of this refusal to report out favorably 
to the floor House Joint Resolution 613, 
the support price of manufactured milk 
will fall on Sunday from $3.40 a hun- 
dredweight to $3.11 a hundredweight. In 
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the New York-New Jersey milkshed area 
this means a net drop in the farmer’s 
blend price of about $0.15 a hundred- 
weight, or a total loss for all the dairy 
farmers in our milkshed of $1.5 million 
a month or $12 million for the balance 
of 1962. 

Considering the serious economic 
squeeze our New York dairy farmers are 
in already, it is hard for me to under- 
stand how anyone could refuse to act to 
extend to them the help they need and 
want. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose the air will be 
filled after April 1 with all sorts of 
charges and recriminations and there 
will be, I am sure, a major effort 
launched to confuse the farmers and the 
public about what has happened here. 

Let me make it clear first of all that 
the action of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture which, we are told, will be taken 
on April 1 in dropping the price support 
on milk by $0.29 is not a voluntary action. 
Given the refusal of the Committee on 
Agriculture of this House to pass the 
President's saving resolution, the Secre- 
tary has no alternative under the present 
law. The law requires him to fix the sup- 
port price for milk products above 75 
percent of parity—which today is $3.11— 
only if such an increase is needed to in- 
sure an adequate supply of milk. Of 
course, in view of the present surplus in 
production and the surprising decline 
in consumption of milk, we have no need 
to stimulate additional supply. 

Yet it is clear that this present law 
is far too harsh and far too unrealistic 
in the present circumstances. To force 
the Secretary to act at this time under 
the present law would, as I have sug- 
gested, saddle a disaster on our dairy 
farmers which they surely do not deserve 
and for which they are most assuredly 
not responsible. Therefore, we must 
change the law, and provide some im- 
mediate relief. That is what the Presi- 
dent’s proposal—which has now been 
rejected—would do. That is what my 
substitute resolution would also do. 

I offer it because I cannot believe that 
the dairy farm families of upstate New 
York or elsewhere in the country—or the 
people themselves for that matter—will 
condone the refusal of the committee to 
provide this simple measure of relief. 

So let us take another look at the situ- 
ation. Even if, as things now stand, we 
cannot change the law in time to prevent 
the disastrous price drop on April 1, let 
us at least get relief back to our dairy 
farmers as quickly as possible. 

We in New York State are proud of 
the contribution our dairy farmers have 
made to the high standard of living that 
this country enjoys. From 1950 to 1961 
the average milk production per cow in 
New York increased 24 percent. Al- 
though the number of milk-producing 
cows remained about the same from 1950 
to 1961, just short of 1.5 million head, 
milk production increased during that 
same period from approximately 8.8 bil- 
lion pounds to 10.6 billion pounds. 

In spite of this enormous increase in 
productivity, the dairy farmer’s income 
has remained at virtually the same level 
through this 11-year period. And during 
this same period the prices farmers have 
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had to pay for their goods have risen 
some 15 percent. 

If the support price for milk is allowed 
to drop 29 cents during the rest of this 
year, and the dairy farmers in New York 
are deprived in this way of $12 million 
in income, we will be turning our backs 
on our State’s No. 1 industry, and on our 
farmers who have heartily contributed 
to increased productivity, which is the 
source of our economic growth. 

We cannot afford, as a country, to turn 
our backs on this group of Americans 
who produce such an important com- 
modity. Milk is an essential part of the 
American diet, and it should be so. 
President Kennedy, in a speech made be- 
fore the National Conference on Milk 
and Nutrition held in Washington on 
January 23 of this year, said: 

I have long been convinced that milk is 
an important aid to good health. This has 
led me to direct that milk be served at every 
White House meal from now on. And I 
expect that all of us will benefit from it. 


I therefore have today wired each 
member of the great Committee on Agri- 
culture urging them, in the light of the 
facts I have presented here, to recon- 
sider the whole matter of temporary 
relief, and to adopt my resolution as 
speedily as possible. In this undertak- 
ing, I invite the support of every Mem- 
ber of this House who believes in fair 
play, whether he represents an urban or 
a rural area. 

Let us not make the dairy farmers of 
upstate New York pawns in some com- 
plex political power game that is none of 
their affair. 


“THE LIBERAL PAPERS” 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the last 2 weeks there has been 
considerable discussion in the Congress 
and in the press of a collection of essays 
published by Doubleday-Anchor Books 
entitled “The Liberal Papers.” The Re- 
publican National Committee and a 
number of Republican orators have con- 
tended that this publication was spon- 
sored by a group known as the Liberal 
Project. In addition, they have charged 
that statements made by the authors 
of essays included in “The Liberal 
Papers” represent the views of, or are 
endorsed by, members of the Liberal 
Project. They allege that I was or am 
a member of the Liberal Project and 
that I, therefore, am a sponsor of the 
publication and that the views expressed 
therein are my views or are endorsed by 
me. 

I am not now nor was I at any time a 
member of a Liberal Project nor any 
other group of that type. I did not spon- 
sor the publication of “The Liberal 
Papers” nor was I in any way involved in 
its publication. 

Sometime during the late winter or 
the spring of 1960, I was invited to hear 
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statements presented by various schol- 
ars expressing their views and analyses 
of current public issues. The purpose 
of these sessions, as it was explained to 
me, was to permit an exchange of ideas 
between those charged with the respon- 
sibility for framing the Nation’s policies 
and making its laws and members of the 
academic community. Following this, I 
was invited on several occasions to par- 
ticipate in discussions with persons from 
the academic world in the offices of other 
Members. I attended part of just one 
such discussion, but because of other 
business, I was unable to remain 
throughout the presentation. I also 
was sent a copy of a foreign-policy paper 
prepared by Mr. James Warburg, which 
may or may not be the basis for this 
contribution to “The Liberal Papers.” 

The above activities constitute the ex- 
tent of my connection with any liberal 
project or “The Liberal Papers.” I have 
never at any time participated in dis- 
cussions with such a group with regard 
to the foreign or domestic policies the 
United States should pursue or with re- 
gard to ideas expressed by any of the 
authors of the papers or any other per- 
son who may have been asked to speak 
on public policy questions. Neither did 
I agree to support the viewpoints of any 
such persons or to support or sponsor 
the publication of any statements ex- 
pressing their views. I did not assent 
to the use of my name by any person in 
connection. with The Liberal Papers.“ 
the Liberal Project, or any similar 
group, and was not at that time aware 
that my name had been so used. 

I am more or less familiar with Mr. 
Warburg's thesis after scanning the pa- 
per sent to me. I am not in agreement 
with his analysis of U.S. foreign policy 
nor with his recommendations. I have 
never seen the other essays contained in 
“The Liberal Papers,” nor have I met 
their authors. I have not yet even read 
the book. 

However, the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] has been kind 
enough to provide Members of Congress 
with excerpts from “The Liberal Papers,” 
apparently selected by the research staff 
of the Republican National Committee, 
These excerpts, found in Mr. Morton’s 
statement before the Senate on March 
15, 1962, deal with recognition of the 
Communist governments of China, East 
Germany, North Korea, and North Viet- 
nam; atomic testing; civil defense; West 
Berlin; the DEW line; aid to Communist 
countries; Cuba; border disputes between 
China and neighboring states; the status 
of Formosa, the Pescadores and the off- 
shore islands; and other matters. 

Since I have never read “The Liberal 
Papers,” I cannot say whether the ex- 
cerpts from these essays accurately re- 
flect the views expressed by the authors. 
However, I can say without qualification 
that the portions of “The Liberal Papers” 
quoted by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] are not and never have 
been my views of the international 
situation. 

The quotation designated No. 8 in the 
remarks of the Senator from Kentucky 
says, in part, that 

Most Americans are filled with the basically 
irrational conviction that the only way to 
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avoid military conflict with the Communist 
world is to prepare for it. 


I freely admit that I am one of those 
Americans holding the allegedly irra- 
tional conviction that the essential ele- 
ment of our foreign policy should be the 
maintenance of military and economic 
strength adequate to discourage armed 
aggression by the Sino-Soviet bloc and 
to successfully resist any such aggres- 
sion, My disagreement with this and 
other quoted portions of the book is made 
clear by my public and private state- 
ments, both before and after becoming 
a Member of this House, and by the votes 
I have cast as a Member of this House. 


AIRLINE INDUSTRY PLAGUED BY 
STRIKES AND STRIKE THREATS 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years our scheduled airline in- 
dustry has been plagued by strikes and 
strike threats, most of which have been 
connected with a jurisdictional dispute 
between rival unions over the makeup of 
jet aircraft crews. 

Despite solutions recommended by la- 
bor committees, by impartial commis- 
sions, and by emergency boards appoint- 
ed by the President of the United States, 
despite continued and consistent willing- 
ness of the airlines to accept proposed 
solutions, the interunion struggle con- 
tinues unabated. 

Rarely a day goes by that some new 
notice of strike action against one or 
more of our U.S.-flag airlines is not 
brought to the public’s attention. One 
day it is an announcement of a strike 
vote, or perhaps the results of such a 
vote, another day it is a strike deadline, 
another day it is a last-minute averting 
of a strike, and so on. 

Caught in the middle of this dispute 
are the airlines who suffer severe eco- 
nomic penalties with each new strike or 
strike threat announcement by one or 
the other of the rival unions. The air- 
lines sell seats and, I dare say, there is no 
more perishable commodity produced by 
any business today than an empty airline 
seat. 

Yet, passengers, understandably, hesi- 
tate to book passage on airliners that 
might not be flying, particularly if there 
is another choice available. Or having 
booked in advance and paid their fares, 
who can blame those who get their 
money back and make arrangements 
with nondomestic airlines not plagued 
with such uncertainty? 

The effect of all this on a vital Ameri- 
can industry that last year suffered its 
worst financial loss in history is obvi- 
ous. So is the effect on airline employees 
who frequently are furloughed because 
of the shutdowns caused by this inter- 
union dispute. At one point last year 
some 70,000 airline employees were idled, 
as one of these unions walked out. 

Recently, I called attention on the 
floor to the drastic year-by-year reduc- 
tions in the share of international air 
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traffic carried by U.S.-flag airlines. This 
problem, a serious factor in our overall 
balance of payments deficit, is greatly 
aggravated by the effect of the continu- 
ing dispute between pilots and flight 
engineers. 

When we should be doing all in our 
power to increase the traffic of our own 
flag airline system to insure the eco- 
nomic strength it needs to compete with 
government-owned foreign carriers, we 
are permitting an internal labor union 
dispute to drive the business to foreign 
airlines. 

As President Kennedy so correctly ob- 
served, “the public deserves, expects, and 
demands” that settlement be reached. 
The Secretary of Labor said, “The Nation 
cannot, especially at this critical time, 
afford continuous warfare and interrup- 
tions in the vital air transportation 
industry.” 

I most heartily agree. I would urge 
the members of the feuding unions to 
recognize their responsibility, not only 
as employees of a vital national industry 
but as citizens of a nation whose welfare 
is threatened today as never before in 
history. There must be a reasonable so- 
lution to this dispute in the immediate 
future and the Government must bend 
every effort to insure that there is. We 
cannot continue to saddle our airline in- 
dustry with unfair economic penalties of 
this kind and expect them to continue 
as free enterprise companies. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
standing behind the rail eulogizing our 
great Speaker after Drew Pearson’s ar- 
ticle about him. I was here and qualify 
and vote “no” on the last vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair regrets 
that the gentleman cannot be recorded 
after the vote has been announced. The 
gentleman can state for the Recor that 
he would have voted no.“ 


AIRLINE INDUSTRY PLAGUED WITH 
STRIKES AND STRIKE THREATS 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than 6 years there have been wide- 
spread strikes and work stoppages in 
the scheduled airline industry. During 
this period many of you have heard the 
phrase “jet crew complement.” This 
involves the question of how many crew- 
members you are going to have in a jet 
aircraft and what will be the qualifica- 
tions pertaining to the men selected. 
Each week for the past several months 
we have seen news stories indicating that 
some airline is threatened with a strike 
apparently evolving from this issue. No 
doubt the public is beginning to wonder 
what it is all about; and, of course, the 
public is the one group that suffers since 
patrons are unable to make reservations 
with assurance that the reservations will 
be honored or that a strike over this 
issue will not delay their travel plans. 
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President Kennedy has referred to the 
crew complement problem as an inter- 
union dispute. The pilots belong to the 
Air Line Pilots Association—ALPA—and 
the flight engineers to the Flight Engi- 
neers International Association—FEIA. 
The interests of the two groups conflict 
in that ALPA wants to provide jobs for 
pilots in the jet age, and the FEIA wants 
to safeguard jobs for its members. 

During 1958 to 1959 several of our 
larger domestic and international air- 
lines agreed to add a third pilot in jet 
aircraft and also agreed to the assign- 
ment of the specialist flight engineer at 
the engineer’s panel of jet aircraft. The 
Federal Aviation Agency regulations do 
not call for or require a third pilot. 

So it seems that the actual difference 
that is really causing all the trouble is 
that ALPA says the third man in the 
crew should be a pilot certificated to 
function as a flight engineer, and FEIA 
says the third man should be a specialist 
flight engineer although they would con- 
sider giving him some added pilot 
training. 

Early in 1961, the National Mediation 
Board found in a United Air Lines dis- 
pute the duties of pilots and flight engi- 
neers were not sufficiently different to 
justify them being represented by two 
bargaining agents. This decision pre- 
cipitated a seven-carrier, nationwide 
strike, causing the airlines millions in 
revenue loss, placing thousands of their 
employees on furlough, and causing the 
traveling public untold inconvenience 
and hardship. 

The strike ended when the President 
of the United States appointed a three- 
member Commission headed by Professor 
Feinsinger to investigate and make rec- 
ommendations concerning the crew com- 
plement dispute. In May 1961, the Com- 
mission, having studied the problem, 
recommended that jet aircraft be flown 
by three-man crews and called for an 
ALPA-FEIA merger with details to be 
worked out by the unions. 

The airlines accepted the recommen- 
dation of this Commission. Later it be- 
came evident the unions were not in 
agreement. In October 1961, the Com- 
mission made a second report continuing 
to ask for merger and listing detailed 
recommendations for the selection of 
the crew complement problem. 

President Kennedy, in endorsing this 
last report, said: “One thing is clear; we 
cannot have further strikes over these 
disputed issues. There can be no legiti- 
mate excuse for interruptions of service 
now that these Commissions have 
marked out the areas of fair and rea- 
sonable settlement. The public deserves, 
expects, and demands that such settle- 
ments be reached.” 

Again, the airlines accepted the report. 

The problem still faces the air carriers. 
We continue to see the threats of strikes 
against the airlines flowing from this 
problem. The industry is presently suf- 
fering financial hardships and the em- 
ployees realize there is a possibility of 
furloughs, should strikes be called against 
the airlines. 

I have brought this to the attention 
of the House because I feel we are all 
interested in this problem. I feel that 
the crew complement issue should be 
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settled rapidly. I urge the Department 
of Labor to help bring this matter to a 
satisfactory conclusion so that the air- 
lines can begin to operate without the 
threat of strikes over the issue. 


BILL TO PROVIDE FREE ENTRY OF 
A MICROCALORIMETER FOR USE 
OF UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago I introduced a bill, H.R. 
10554, to provide for the free entry of 
a microcalorimeter for the use of the 
University of Colorado in the perform- 
ance of research under a grant from the 
Federal Government. The bill is now 
pending before the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Recently, Mr. Lawrence T. Paddock, 
editor of the Boulder (Colo.) Daily 
Camera, published a very excellent ex- 
planation of this scientific instrument 
and the purpose for which it will be used 
by the university. Although Mr. Pad- 
dock may have been overly kind to me, 
since this is, after all, a team effort, I 
am grateful for his explanation of the 
instrument, and I believe many of my 
colleagues will find it helpful in under- 
standing the urgent need for this ap- 
paratus by the University of Colorado. 
Therefore, under unanimous consent, 
I include Mr. Paddock’s article at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THREE CHEMISTS AT UNIVERSITY WAITING 

FOR MICROCALORIMETER 

What is a microcalorimeter? 

To Congress it’s a 50-pound block of cop- 
per, 1 foot in diameter and 8 inches tall, 
which has caused a bill to be introduced to 
have it imported duty free into the United 
States from France. 

To three chemists at the University of 
Colorado waiting to use it, the microcalorim- 
eter is a device which measures very small 
amounts of heat radiated over a long period 
of time. 

Congress became involved in acquiring the 
microcalorimeter when the Colorado Uni- 
versity chemists discovered they would have 
to use some of a $25,000 U.S. Public Health 
Service grant to pay import duty for the 
device. 

Representative PETER H. Dominick, Repub- 
lican, of Colorado, introduced a bill to abolish 
the duty. 

The Colorado University chemists—Prof. 
John R. Lacher, Associate Prof. Stanley J. 
Gill and Assistant Prof. Mancourt Down- 
ing—will use the device to study the heat 
effect of energies, of chemical interaction 
in large biological molecules. 

“We also will use it to measure the heat 
effects on germination of certain seeds and 
perhaps to discover what happens when the 
seeds are subjected to radiation,” Gill 
explained. 

The chemists are engrossed in the first 
year of a 4-year project designed to tell 
them something about the forces that deter- 
mine the biological behavior of materials. 

The microcalorimeter is essential to their 
work. 

This unique device has been developed 
during the last 40 years by French physical 
chemist, Prof. Edouard Calvet of Marseitles. 
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Calvet’s instrument uses 1,000 tiny thermo- 
couples, devices to detect temperature dif- 
ferences, much like those found in home 
furnaces connected to thermostats. 

Calvet’s microcalorimeter was shipped 
from Marseilles January 15. Present loca- 
tion is unknown. 

Dominicn’s bill would allow the full 
amount of the Federal grant to be used for 
the research project. He said it was “self- 
defeating” for the Government to make 
grants for scientific research with one hand 
and take part of the grant back in the form 
of customs duties with the other. 

“Congress has recognized this contradic- 
tory situation in other instances and has 
waived the customs duty,” DomInick said. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1962—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC. NO. 372) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1962, prepared in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended, and 
providing for certain reorganizations in 
the field of science and technology. 

Part I of the reorganization plan estab- 
lishes the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology as a new unit within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President; places at the 
head thereof a Director appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and makes provi- 
sion for a Deputy Director similarly ap- 
pointed; and transfers to the Director 
certain functions of the National Science 
Foundation under sections 3(a)(1) and 
3(a) (6) of the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950. 

The new arrangements incorporated 
in part I of the reorganization plan will 
constitute an important development in 
executive branch organization for 
science and technology. Under those ar- 
rangements the President will have per- 
manent staff resources capable of advis- 
ing and assisting him on matters of 
national policy affected by or pertaining 
to science and technology. Considering 
the rapid growth and far-reaching scope 
of Federal activities in science and tech- 
nology, it is imperative that the Presi- 
dent have adequate staff support in 
developing policies and evaluating pro- 
grams in order to assure that science and 
technology are used most effectively in 
the interests of national security and 
general welfare. 

To this end it is contemplated that the 
Director will assist the President in dis- 
charging the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent for the proper coordination of Fed- 
eral science and technology functions. 
More particularly, it is expected that 
he will advise and assist the President 
as the President may request with re- 
spect to: 

(1) Major policies, plans, and pro- 
grams of science and technology of the 
various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, giving appropriate emphasis to the 
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relationship of science and technology to 
national security and foreign policy, and 
measures for furthering science and 
technology in the Nation. 

(2) Assessment of selected scientific 
and technical developments and pro- 
grams in relation to their impact on 
national policies. 

(3) Review, integration, and coordi- 
nation of major Federal activities in 
science and technology, giving due con- 
sideration to the effects of such activi- 
ties on non-Federal resources and 
institutions. 

(4) Assuring that good and close re- 
lations exist with the Nation’s scientific 
and engineering communities so as to 
further in every appropriate way their 
participation in strengthening science 
and technology in the United States and 
the free world. 

(5) Such other matters consonant 
with law as may be assigned by the 
President to the Office. 

The ever-growing significance and 
complexity of Federal programs in sci- 
ence and technology have in recent 
years necessitated the taking of several 
steps for improving the organizational 
arrangements of the executive branch 
in relation to science and technology: 

(1) The National Science Foundation 
was established in 1950. The Founda- 
tion was created to meet a widely rec- 
ognized need for an organization to 
develop and encourage a national policy 
for the promotion of basic research and 
education in the sciences, to support 
basic research, to evaluate research pro- 
grams undertaken by Federal agencies, 
and to perform related functions. 

(2) The Office of the Special Assistant 
to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology was established in 1957. The 
Special Assistant serves as Chairman of 
both the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee and the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology, mentioned 
below. 

(3) At the same time, the Science Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of eminent 
non-Government scientists and engi- 
neers, and located within the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, was reconstituted 
in the White House Office as the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee. 

(4) The Federal Council for Science 
and Technology, composed of policy offi- 
cials of the principal agencies engaged 
in scientific and technical activities, was 
established in 1959. 

The National Science Foundation has 
proved to be an effective instrument for 
administering sizable programs in sup- 
port of basic research and education in 
the sciences and has set an example for 
other agencies through the administra- 
tion of its own programs. However, 
the Foundation, being at the same organ- 
izational level as other agencies, cannot 
satisfactorily coordinate Federal science 
policies or evaluate programs of other 
agencies. Science policies, transcending 
agency lines, need to be coordinated and 
shaped at the level of the Executive 
Office of the President drawing upon 
many resources both within and outside 
of Government. Similarly, staff efforts 
at that higher level are required for the 
evaluation of Government programs in 
science and technology. 
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Thus, the further steps contained in 
part I of the reorganization plan are now 
needed in order to meet most effectively 
new and expanding requirements 
brought about by the rapid and far- 
reaching growth of the Government’s re- 
search and development programs. 
These requirements call for the further 
strengthening of science organization 
at the Presidential level and for the 
adjustment of the Foundation’s role to 
reflect changed conditions, The Founda- 
tion will continue to originate policy pro- 
posals and recommendations concerning 
the support of basic research and educa- 
tion in the sciences, and the new Office 
will look to the Foundation to provide 
studies and information on which sound 
national policies in science and tech- 
nology can be based. 

Part I of the reorganization plan will 
permit some strengthening of the staff 
and consultant resources now available 
to the President in respect of scientific 
and technical factors affecting executive 
branch policies and will also facilitate 
communication with the Congress. 

Part II of the reorganization plan pro- 
vides for certain reorganizations within 
the National Science Foundation which 
will strengthen the capability of the 
Director of the Foundation to exert 
leadership and otherwise further the ef- 
fectiveness of administration of the 
Foundation. Specifically: 

(1) There is established a new Office 
of Director of the National Science 
Foundation and that Director, ex officio, 
is made a member of the National 
Science Board on a basis coordinate with 
that of other Board members. 

(2) There is substituted for the now 
existing Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Science Board a new Executive 
Committee composed of the Director of 
the National Science Foundation, ex 
officio, as a voting member and Chair- 
man of the Committee, and of four other 
members elected by the National Science 
Board from among its appointive 
members. 

(3) Committees advisory to each of 
the divisions of the Foundation will 
make their recommendations to the Di- 
rector only rather than to both the Di- 
rector and the National Science Board. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1962 is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
2(a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

I have found and hereby declare that 
it is necessary to include in the reorgani- 
zation plan, by reason of reorganizations 
made thereby, provisions for the appoirit- 
ment and compensation of the Director 
and Deputy Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology and of the Di- 
rector of the National Science Founda- 
tion. The rate of compensation fixed for 
each of these officers is that which I have 
found to prevail in respect of comparable 
officers in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

The functions abolished by the provi- 
sions of section 23(b) of the reorgani- 
zation plan are provided for in sections 
4(a), 5(a), 6(a), 6(b), and 8(d) of the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950. 
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The taking effect of the reorganiza- 
tions included in the reorganization plan 
will provide sound organizational ar- 
rangements and will make possible more 
effective and efficient administration of 
Government programs in science and 
technology. It is, however, impractica- 
ble to itemize at this time the reductions 
in expenditures which it is probable will 
be brought about by such taking effect. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become ef- 
fective. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, March 29, 1962. 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF APRIL 2, 
1962 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the distinguished 
majority leader as to the program for 
next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the 
gentleman I may say that the program 
for next week is as follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day, and 
there are 13 suspensions as follows: 

H.R. 10162, amend Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act. 

H.R. 852, independent medical review 
of veteran claims. 

HR. 857, appeal veterans’ claims. 

H.R. 10743, increase disabled veterans’ 
compensation. 

HR. 10069, authorizing additional 
prosthetic research. 

H.R. 10788, amend section 204, Agri- 
culture Act, 1956, relating to the regula- 
tion of textile imports. 

H.R. 946, oysters, loans to planters. 

S. 860, agriculture, livestock and poul- 
try diseases. 

S. 1037, agriculture, license fees, per- 
ishable commodities. 

H.R. 8484, authorized site, Theodore 
Roosevelt Birthplace: 

H.R. 8567, trial boards, 
Police. 

HR. 10062, extend the application of 
certain laws to American Samoa. 

H.R. 1171, public use of fish and wild- 
life areas. 

And I may advise the membership, 
Mr. Speaker, these bills may not be called 
in the order listed. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar Day, and 
we will also consider the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill for 1962, and 
HR. 10700, to amend the Peace Corps 
Act. 

On Wednesday there will be a joint 
meeting to receive the President of 
Brazil; and on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday H.R. 4999, Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act 
of 1962, if a rule is reported. 
we 5 Se 4441, expenses, payment to New 
ork, 
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This program, of course, is subject to 
the usual, reservation that conference 
reports may be called up at any time. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 

If the gentleman will yield further, in 
connection with the announcement of 
the distinguished guest of the Congress 
on Wednesday, I will submit a consent 
request. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be in order on Wednesday, 
April 4, for the Speaker to declare a 
recess for the purpose of receiving in 
joint meeting the President of Brazil. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, APRIL 2 


Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further. 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. There is no further 
legislative business for the week. In 
view of that, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman men- 
tioned something about expenses to New 
York. Whose expenses are being paid 
to New York? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. That has to do with 
the payment of certain expenses of cer- 
tain New York police. It has nothing 
to do with any trips to New York, I ad- 
vise the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for that information. ‘ 

Now, can the gentleman give us any 
idea as to the Easter recess? I have 
waited a couple of weeks trying to find 
out. 

Mr. ALBERT. I hope the gentleman 
will bear with us for at least 1 more week. 

Mr.GROSS. That is about all I guess 
I can do, bear with the gentleman. I 
hope the gentleman can soon give us 
some information about it, for I like to 
make some plans in advance if Iam going 
to take a trip of a few thousand miles. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
bear with us we will try to accommodate 
him at a very early date. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
and withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that when the House adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet on Monday next? 

There was no objection. 


NEW YORK STATE’S REFUSAL TO 
CONFORM TO DRINKING AGE 
LAWS OF ALL NEIGHBORING 
STATES 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 

der of the House, the gentlewoman 


from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 
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Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on eight 
occasions within the past week I have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a series of statements, together with 
supporting news stories and editorials, 
developing various aspects of the tragic 
situation resulting from the State of 
New York’s refusal to conform its drink- 
ing age law with that of 48 of the other 
49 States of the United States, includ- 
ing all of the States along its borders 
and the Government of Canada. 

The fact that New York State per- 
sists in allowing 18-year-olds to con- 
sume hard liquor, while all her neighbor 
States prohibit drinking until the age 
of 21, has created a chain of hundreds 
of drinking havens around the borders 
of that State to which hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people from the age of 
14 on up have flocked from New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and Vermont. 

The consequences of these havens, and 
of New York’s stubbornness, has been a 
rising tide of fatal and near-fatal auto- 
mobile accidents involving young people 
returning to their homes after drink- 
ing sessions in New York. These are the 
tangible tragedies, the countable conse- 
quences of New York’s failure to act. 
Beyond them, and of perhaps far greater 
significance, are the countless family 
misfortunes, the heartaches brought by 
the moral and psychological dissolution 
of young people who truly were not old 
enough to drink. 

Legally, Mr. Speaker, under the 21st 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
the State of New York has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and consumption of 
alcoholic beverages within its own bor- 
ders. There is nothing, directly, that its 
neighboring States or the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the Government of Canada 
can do to force New York to change its 
teenage drinking law. But there are 
moral and political considerations that 
surpass the legal limitations. The five 
States most directly involved have an 
unavoidable obligation to protect the 
lives and welfare of their own young 
people who are lured across the border 
into New York by that State’s free-and- 
easy liquor laws. And New York cannot 
rely on a legalistic States right argu- 
ment to deny the validity of the interest 
of all its neighbors in the damaging 
impact of New York’s law. 

Our interest in New Jersey, Mr. 
Speaker, and in Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and Vermont, is the 
fundamental one of self-preservation. 
The interest of the Congress and of all 
our sister States may be less basic but is 
no less real and valid. It lies in the 
preservation of the Federal system of 
government which we have nurtured in 
this country for 165 years. New York is 
threatening the easy and cooperative 
functioning of that system in a highly 
sensitive area of interstate relations. 
New York is forcing its sister States to 
adopt extr. measures of law en- 


forcement to cope with the problems cre- 
ated by New York. New Jersey, for ex- 
ample, is utilizing police roadblocks to 
check on teenagers returning from New 
York on Friday and Saturday evenings. 
The results of one such check showed no 
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less than 93 percent of teenagers who ad- 
mitted to having consumed alcoholic 
beverages in New York that evening. 

Connecticut has the same problem. 
The State police this year have main- 
tained a series of weekend roadblocks 
along the length of the border it shares 
with New York in an effort to discourage 
teenagers from going to New York to 
purchase liquor. 

In Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts, the Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey story is repeated. Increasing traffic 
fatalities and other highway accidents 
are directly related to teenagers drink- 
ing in New York. Three of the first six 
highway deaths in Connecticut this year 
have been blamed on teenage drinking. 
Nine deaths in New Jersey since last Sep- 
tember involved teenagers returning to 
the State after drinking in New York. 
In one recent Vermont accident alone, 
seven teenage boys were killed instantly 
on their way back home from a drinking 
session in New York. And this is only a 
small sampling of the havoc New York is 
wreaking on its neighbors. 

This is not a new situation, Mr. 
Speaker, but it has become increasingly 
serious in recent years. It has led sev- 
eral Governors to appeal repeatedly to 
New York State to revise its drinking age 
upward. Just last week, the Governors 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania joined 
in a direct appeal to the Governor of 
New York. The Governors of Connecti- 
cut and Vermont have also done so. And 
the New England Governors Conference 
officially asked New York to comply with 
the drinking age specified in the laws of 
all their member States. 

I have been actively involved in this 
struggle myself since 1955, when I in- 
troduced the first resolution adopted by 
the New Jersey Legislature calling upon 
the State of New York to raise its drink- 
ing age. Later that year, I testified per- 
sonally before a New York legislative 
committee on the same subject. I have 
discussed it both personally and by let- 
ter with individual State legislators and 
with the Governor of New York. 

The reaction I have received—like 
that received by all who have tried to 
do something—has ranged from chilly 
negativism to a meaningless form of 
sympathy, meaningless because the sym- 
pathy is seldom translated into any kind 
of action by State officials with the au- 
thority to do something. 

This does not mean that the people of 
New York are blind and deaf to the 
appeals of their neighbors or to the 
tragedies brought about by their law- 
makers’ refusal to heed such appeals. 
On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, all the 
evidence supports the contention that 
New Yorkers themselves oppose their 
State’s 18-year-old drinking age law. I 
have received a great many letters from 
residents of New York assuring me that 
they and their friends support our efforts 
to raise the drinking age from 18 to 21. 
The Gannett newspapers, among many 
others in the State, have carried on a 
consistent campaign toward this objec- 
tive. And my good friend, New York 
State Assemblyman Russo, from Staten 
Island—a major source for New Jersey 
youngsters seeking illicit drink—who has 
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introduced bills each year to make New 
York’s law conform to its neighbors, has 
reported that the people of New York 
are in favor of raising the drinking age 
to 21 by a margin of 10 to 1. And 
just this week, the Board of Supervisors 
of Rockland County, N.Y.—the scene of 
much out-of-State teenage drinking— 
unanimously urged the State legislature 
to raise the drinking age. 

The discouraging fact is, Mr. Speaker, 
that the New York Legislature and other 
responsible State officials have so far 
refused to listen even to their own people. 
But there is too much at stake for any 
of us to become discouraged. New York 
will listen eventually, and it is up to 
us—the Congress included—to bring that 
eventuality about at the earliest possible 
time. There have been enough studies, 
hearings and consideration already given 
in New York to the question of teenage 
drinking. The time for action is now, 
and I maintain that the way to get ac- 
tion is to let the people know the awful 
facts and to give voice to their cries of 
outrage. 

One of the most tragic of the facts, 
and one that is often overlooked, is that 
New York’s 18-year-old minimum drink- 
ing age is not the real minimum. Chil- 
dren, boys and girls of 14 and 15 and 
16 are able to obtain alcoholic beverages 
in New York with relative ease. This 
situation, disclosed in actual interviews 
with the boys and girls themselves and 
common knowledge to anyone familiar 
with the facts of life in New York, de- 
molishes one of the central contentions 
of New York officials who oppose raising 
the drinking age. These officials con- 
tend, with some truth, that older teen- 
agers are able to drink even in States 
with a 21-year-old drinking law, by fal- 
sifying their ages. But they could never 
maintain, for obvious reasons, that this 
“slippage” extends to younger teenagers 
in such States. 

By no stretch of the imagination are 
children of 14, 15, or 16 capable of han- 
dling liquor without inviting disastrous 
results. And these results are not ex- 
clusively the rising tide of traffic fatali- 
ties stemming from drinking in New 
York. The far greater consequences, 
often intangible and private in nature, 
are essentially moral and psychological. 

One other particularly disturbing fact, 
Mr. Speaker, was revealed in a front- 
page story in the Newark Evening News 
whose very able New York correspond- 
ent, Mr. Guy Savino, this week per- 
formed a journalistic service in the high- 
est traditions of the profession. Mr. 
Savino learned that a private foundation 
to which the New York State Liquor 
Authority has frequently turned for 
guidance on juvenile drinking has as its 
executive director a man who is also 
counsel for the New York Importers and 
Distillers Association, an organization 
Mr. Savino described as no stranger to 
Albany. 

The conflict of interest in this situa- 
tion is blatantly apparent. The private 
foundation, the Mrs. John H. Sheppard 
Foundation, not only shares an office 
with the Distillers Association but has 
made a number of special studies for the 
State Liquor Authority on which the 
authority has quite apparently relied. 
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And the authority has been a persistent 
and forceful opponent of those who 
would change New York’s minimum age 
to conform with the laws of surrounding 
States. 

As Mr. Savino describes it: 


The liquor authority is considered one of 
the chief reasons the legislature is deter- 
mined not to change the New York law. 


He also points out, from his wide first- 
hand knowledge of New York politics, 
that despite heavy attack on the author- 
ity for its stand on teenage drinking it 
has managed to exert considerable in- 
fluence in Albany. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
text of Mr. Savino’s story in the Newark 
Evening News of March 27: 


DRINKING STUDIES—ÅDVISER ON Liquor 
Drivives His TIME 
(By Guy Savino) 

New Yorx.—A foundation to which the 
State liquor authority has turned for guid- 
ance on juvenile drinking has as its execu- 
tive director a man who is also counsel for 
a State liquor organization. 

This man of dual responsibilities is Lester 
H. Schreiber. He simultaneously serves the 
Mrs. John H. Sheppard Foundation, non- 
profit organization that has made studies for 
the liquor authority, and the New York 
Importers and Distillers Association, no 
stranger to Albany. 

The association and the foundation share 
offices with the Schreiber firm at 720 Fifth 
Avenue. 

A reporter calling at the office found the 
name of Schreiber’s firm on the left-hand 
side of the door and the whisky group’s 
name on the other. There was no mention 
of the foundation. 

The liquor authority has been one of the 
sternest foes of those who would change New 
York’s minimum drinking age to conform 
to that of surrounding States such as New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 

For many years the authority has been 
under persistent attack on the age question, 
But it has warded off such criticism and, 
while doing so, has managed to exert con- 
siderable influence in Albany. 

The liquor authority is considered one 
of the chief reasons the legislature is deter- 
mined not to change the New York law. 
In this State 18-year-olds are permitted to 
drink at bars and to buy liquor in retail 
stores. In every other State the age limit 
is 21. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
Connecticut are fighting to get the New 
York law changed. But their efforts are 
making little headway against the powerful 
front the lobbyists for the liquor industry 
have erected in Albany. 

An idea of the power of the lobby is 
gleaned from the statement today by Assem- 
blyman Lucio Russo, Republican, of Staten 
Island, who each year introduces a bill to 
make New York's law conform to its neigh- 
bors. 

“The people of this State are 10 to 1 for 
conformity with other States,” said Russo. 
“We are under terrific pressure from the 
public. Something has to give. Now I am 
certain something will give. But it will 
not happen this year—unless there is a 
big change up in Albany. The whole situa- 
tion is amazing.” 

The outcries in New Jersey and other 
States against the New York law are actually 
repetitious of protests within the State. 

In 1952 a Nassau County grand jury, 
aroused over juvenile and failure 
of police and liquor authorities to do a 
better job in keeping youngsters out of 
bars, issued a stinging presentment. 

The authority, according to the record, 
sent a deputy commissioner, Michael J. 
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Mona, a resident of Nassau, to confer with 
the aroused people of the county. 

Said the 1952 report: 

“Mr. Monz expressed the opinion that 
since no accurate knowledge of the character 
and extent of the real problem appeared to 
be available, it would be well to arrange for 
a scientific survey and study by a capable, 
objective, and trustworthy organization. 

“He suggested specifically that the 
citizens’ committee seek from the Sheppard 
Foundation support of a survey of that type 
to be conducted by one of the local colleges. 
His suggestions were accepted readily and 
acted upon favorably.” 

The foundation then engaged Hofstra 
College to study the use of alcohol by people 
between the ages of 14 and 18 or 19 who live 
in Nassau County. 

The year 1952 brought an outcry from 
Buffalo, too. The citizenry angrily de- 
nounced juvenile drinking, pointing to the 
fact that at Angola-on-the-Lake, a resort 
community, juveniles from other States were 
taking advantages of the low age limit. 
Like the grand jury in Nassau, a panel in 
Erie County issued a blistering tment. 

Whereupon the liquor authority designated 
another deputy commissioner, William Bus- 
caglia, to confer with the people of Erie 
County. 

Said the report: 

“He [Buscaglia] pointed out that the sug- 
gested survey should not be considered in any 
sense a substitute for the performance of 
official duty by any unit or agency of govern- 
ment. Rather, he characterized it as a logical 
means of presenting an accurate analysis of 
an Involved social problem by objective scien- 
tific procedures.” 

Continued the report: 

“The Sheppard Foundation again re- 
sponded promptly and a survey was there- 
after undertaken by the University of Buf- 
falo for the foundation.” 

Both the Nassau and Buffalo reports were 
completed. Both were thick with compile- 
tions of statistical material. The sum and 
substance of both was that not as 
many juveniles as it is thought were drink- 
ing, only a small percentage (by their own 
admission) were intemperate and most of 
them got their first taste of alcoholic bever- 
ages at home. 

The Sheppard Foundation has arranged 
other studies for other States. One was 
made in Wisconsin by the University of Wis- 
consin. Another was made in Kansas by the 
University of Kansas. 

Thousands of high school students and 
youths of high school age were questioned. 

Schreiber told the News the foundation 
is planning to move into New Jersey shortly 
for a survey. What college has been selected 
to make the survey is not known. 

In its preface to the Wisconsin survey, the 
foundation explained that it had been named 
in honor of the late Jeanie Rumsey Sheppard 
who once served on the State liquor author- 
ity. 

“These studies,” said the foundation, “are 

made to obtain factual scientific and 
reliable data for the advancement of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the use of alco- 
holic beverages and to foster public education 


organized by her 
friends to perpetuate her work and ideals, 
and in recognition of her great contribution 
to State control of alcoholic beverages.” 


The situation Mr. Savino describes is 
too obvious to require much comment 
from me. It emphasizes in a most strik- 
ing manner the urgent need for all who 
are interested in decency, in the protec- 
tion of our youth, and in respectful and 
neighborly relations between the States, 
to make their voices heard and their 
influence felt in the capital of New York. 
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In their own best interests, Mr. 
Speaker, the State of New York and the 
liquor industry in that State should act 
now before the public outcry brings ac- 
tion of a different and more extreme 

It is well to remind our friends in New 
York that, while the Constitution pro- 
hibits Federal legislation affecting the 
internal regulation of drinking in in- 
dividual States, the Constitution also 
provides for amendments to that docu- 
ment which would have force and effect 
in all 50 States. Since 48 of the 50 
States already prohibit the serving of 
liquor to teenagers, it may well be that 
a constitutional amendment establish- 
ing a uniform drinking age in the United 
States would be sympathetically re- 
ceived. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
situation which calls for immediate ac- 
tion. We have already waited much too 
long for New York State to respond to 
the humanitarian appeals of its sister 
States. It is time for Congress to act, 
if only to give voice to the high moral 
principles that have always been upheld 
here in the Capitol by the representa- 
tives of all the people. 


EVEN THE LIBERAL WASHINGTON 
POST CHARACTERIZES THE PRES- 
IDENT’S $600 MILLION PUBLIC 
WORKS PUMP PRIMING PROGRAM 
AS A NEW WPA 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
are underway before the Public Works 
Committee of the House, on which I 
serve, on H.R. 10318, providing for a $2 
billion in standby capital improvements 
program; and a recently proposed 
amendment, which I can only interpret 
as a sweetener, proposed only this last 
Monday for $6 million more in public 
works to be made available, $25 million 
in fiscal year 1962, $350 million in 1963, 
and $225 million in 1964, without rela- 
tionship to continuing unemployment 
generally, and goes so far as to propose 
public works grants up to 100 percent of 
the cost of any public works project, 
Federal, State, or local. 

The editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post today properly points out 
numerous weaknesses in the proposal 
and, in particular, the fact that it is 
a warmed-over version of a program that 
was discarded nearly 30 years ago, known 
as the WPA. 

Even George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, who testified before our com- 
mittee today, admitted that over the 
3-year period the bill would provide only 
90,000 jobs directly for the estimated 
unemployed which exceed 5 million, 
using the following analysis: 

The job-creating effect of public works 
construction is about 100 on-site and off-site 
man-years of work per $1 million of con- 
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* * * Thus, this $600 


tures of $900 million, including the $300 
million in matching funds from the State 
and local governments. It could result in 
the creation of about 90,000 on-site and off- 
site jobs. 


He goes on to suggest that the pur- 
power resulting would provide an 
additional 135,000 jobs for a maximum 
overall impact of approximately 225,000 
jobs for the total 3-year authorization 
period. This, of course, as is customary 
for a spokesman for labor, is an opti- 
mistic approach, 

This obviously shows that this make- 
work proposal is totally inadequate to 
do anything substantial and certainly in- 
sufficient to overcome the shortcomings 
of the proposal itself. Therefore, I com- 
mend the editorial to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

A New WPA? 

The President’s recommendation for a $600 
million public works program correctly diag- 
moses the need for a stimulus to speed the 
lagging recovery. His therapy is far more 
dubious. 

The high estimates of gross national prod- 
uct in 1962 put out by the administration 
have been questionable from the beginning. 
Events since January have made them more 
questionable, and the administration seems 
about to recognize this. Hence the President 
proposes to spend a total of $600 million, of 
which $25 million would go out in fiscal year 
1962, if the Congress acts promptly, $350 
million in fiscal 1963, $225 million early in 
fiscal 1964. The money is to be spent on 
capital projects that can be quickly initiated 
or accelerated and that can be completed 
within 12 months after startup. It is to 
be spent in 958 areas comprising 38 percent 
of the population. 

A program of this sort has the earmarks 
of economic ineffectiveness and political 
mischief. The immediate stimulation in 
any case would be small—witness that only 
$25 million would be spent in the next 3 
months in the uncertain case that the Con- 
gress acts promptly. The money would be 
spread very widely, over 38 percent of the 
population, which works out at an average 
of $8.60 per head in those areas, It will not 
be concentrated on the real trouble spots. 
To select projects by the criterion that they 
can be terminated within 12 months means 
to rule out from the start any new major 
construction and many other high priority 
projects. What this comes down to is a new 
WPA, with priority on getting out the money 
and only secondary regard for what is pro- 
duced by it. 

The political overtones of the proposal are 
plainly audible. A wide range of localities, 
far beyond the areas of greatest need, is 
made eligible because that is the way to 


istrator, whoever he may be, will have wide 
latitude in selecting locations. Much money 
will be wasted doing low priority things to 
get done a few with high priority. Projects 
based on such criteria of “need,” moreover, 


Activity continues to go up, after all, and is 
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now badly mutilated investment tax credit 
for new equipment. It can justify public 
works expenditures for well-selected public 
investment that will increase output in later 
years. Compared with these alternatives, 
the WPA approach is the least attractive. 
Almost 30 years after the invention of that 
institution, the administration should be 
able to think of something better. 


“GOD IS REAL” 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a book en- 
titled “God Is Real.” This tells the 
poignant story of the experiences of Dr. 
Dallas F. Billington, founder and pastor 
of the Baptist Temple in Akron, Ohio. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
Dr. Billington for many years. His book 
is autobiographical. It is a graphic por- 
trayal of the life and times of a devoted 
servant of God. It contains pertinent 
commentary on our way of life, advice 
and counsel, and a most interesting de- 
scription of the struggles and success of 
a man who has spent his lifetime helping 
others through understanding. 

The book is good reading. I highly 
recommend it to my colleagues. The 
Library of Congress card number is 
62-13202. Iam pleased that my home- 
town of Akron has been chosen by Dr. 
Billington as the place he has taken 
“root” after extensive travels across the 
Nation. 

In these days when the emphasis is 
on materialism, when fear and trepida- 
tion staik the world, the quiet, confident 
counsel and the deep and abiding faith 
of a man like Dr. Billington are inval- 
uable. In an age when faith is assailed 
daily with doubt, the reassurance of the 
invulnerability of the Supreme Being is 
a source of inspiration to all of us. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GEORGE P. MILLER). Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
March 25 marked the 141st anniver- 
sary of the start of the Greek War of 
Independence. Throughout the war the 
Greeks displayed the fighting talents of 
which Homer sang and the individual- 
ism which enlivened their ranks in the 
Trojan War of antiquity. The deter- 
mined stance of the outnumbered Greeks 
served as an inspiration to 19th-century 
liberals who flocked to the support of 
Greek independence. Throughout Eu- 
rope arms and money were channeled to 
the cause of Greek freedom. Across the 
Atlantic Jefferson and Monroe expressed 
their earnest hope for the success of the 
Greek revolt. 

Four hundred years of Turkish op- 
pression had only intensified the desire 
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of the Greek people for independence, 
and the battles of the Greek War of In- 
dependence were savage. For 6 years 
the war was bitterly fought in the moun- 
tains and ravines by small bands of 
guerrillas. Off the coast the Greeks and 
Turks engaged in bloody naval skir- 
mishes. The Greek partisans, aided by 
European volunteers, were able to do so 
well that Sultan Mahaud was forced to 
call on help from the Mehemet Ali, 
pasha of Egypt. The pasha, who used 
Crete as a base of operations, was briefly 
successful in employing his disciplined 
troops against the Greek guerrilla bands. 
However, the Greeks were soon rein- 
forced. They united with British, 
French, and Russian forces under the 
able command of Lord Cochrane at sea 
and General Church on land. The 
Egyptians and Turks were decisively de- 
feated by the naval forces of the allies 
at the Battle of Navarino on October 20, 
1827. 

The success of the Greek revolution 
served to hearten the liberals of the 19th 
century even as the victory of allied 
forces in Greece after World War II 
inspired those dedicated to freedom in 
the 20th century. In both struggles the 
American Government was firm in its 
commitment to the independence of the 
Greek people and to the ideals of de- 
mocracy. 

That the struggle for independence is 
a continuing one no people know better 
than the Greeks. After the triumph of 
141 years ago, after having gained free- 
dom from 400 years beneath the yoke of 
the Ottoman Empire, Greece was still 
to have her troubles with Turkey. In the 
19th century and in the 20th there was 
armed conflict between the two coun- 
tries. Greece suffered most when, as one 
of the Allies, she was the victim of a 
combined Turkey and Germany. But 
Greece again emerged independent. 

In happy contrast today Greece and 
Turkey are allied in the struggle to 
maintain freedom. They are allied with 
Western Europe, Canada, and the United 
States in NATO. 

Though the path of independence has 
been a rocky one for the Greeks, true to 
their heritage they have, nevertheless, 
maintained their individuality, their ho- 
mogeneity, their distinct culture, and 
their faith in freedom. The infiuence of 
ancient Greece on centuries of succeed- 
ing generations has been stronger than 
any other heritage of the Western World. 
The aid which the Western World gave to 
Greece in her struggle for independence 
might be regarded as the payment in 
part of a debt of the ages. All Western 
civilization can trace its origins to an- 
cient Greece. The cradle of democratic 
government, the Greek city states are 
studied today by political scientists trac- 
ing the development of political institu- 
tions back through the millenniums to 
the first rule by the people, the demos, 
still reflected in the word “democracy.” 

In all phases of civilization today we 
can trace the heritage back to ancient 
Greek culture. In law, in language, in 
literature, in the arts, in medicine, in 
athletics, in philosophy, in architecture, 
in history itself, as well as in our politi- 
cal institutions, we find the elements 
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and the inspiration of modern life. The 
ideas of freedom, the ideals of true de- 
mocracy stem from the philosophy and 
political theories of Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle. Through Greek learning and 
its influence on successive cultures, the 
ideas of the early Greeks have been car- 
ried forward down the centuries. The 
Romans were unable to conquer the 
Greek civilization. Rather were they in- 
strumental in spreading it, and through 
its incisive influence upon their own, all 
succeeding cultures were enriched by it. 
Homer can be traced through Virgil, 
Dante, Milton, directly through the liter- 
atures of Italy, France, England—all 
modern literature in short. Greek 
influence is indicated by the tiny in- 
signia of physicians today. The staff 
and serpent familiar as the mark of 
medicine was that of Aesculapious, 
the Roman god of medicine, identi- 
fied with the Greek god of healing, 
Asklepios. More scientifically, Hippoc- 
rates of ancient Greece is today known 
as “the father of medicine,” as Herodo- 
tus is called “the father of history.” 

The contributions of the Greeks to life 
today are not, however, only those of the 
past glories of ancient Greece, brought 
down through the ages. There are those 
brought to us by the Greek immigrants 
to the United States. They averaged 
less than 10 a year until 1870 and did 
not begin to increase appreciably until 
the early 20th century. ‘There are in 
this country today some million and a 
half Americans of Greek origin. Al- 
though few in number, there were, never- 
theless, men of reputation and ability 
who early made contributions to the 
country of their adoption. One, Michael 
Anagnos, a great educator of the blind, 
was the subject of many public eulogies 
at the time of his death in 1906. The 
founder of a Greek school in Boston, be 
became the son-in-law of Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe and Julia Ward Howe. 
He was the founder of the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind; and in 1900 
represented both his own institution and 
the U.S. Government at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Teachers and Friends 
of the Blind which met in Paris 

Other schools and educational or- 
ganizations were founded by the Greeks 
in America and led to the comment that 
they were seekers after wisdom, a phrase 
which so aptly reminds us of the debt 
of the ages to Socrates and his world 
of ancient Greece. 

Among the physicians of note whom 
Greece has given to America is Dr. 
Papanikolaou, famous for his long 
recognized contributions to the fleld of 
cancer research. There is Dr. L. 
Hadjopoulos, with his record of bril- 
liance, who was connected with Bellevue 
and other hospitals in New York. 

New York has been well aware of those 
of Greek origin who have made reputa- 
tions in various fields of endeavor: re- 
search chemists, bacteriologists, lawyers, 
athletes, musicians. There is the world 
famous Dimitri Mitropolous. 

The revival of Greek culture during 
the Renaissance greatly enriched the 
civilization of the Wsetern World. Its 
influence is apparent all around us. In 
Washington the Library of Congress 
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building is considered an outstanding 
specimen of Renaissance architecture. 
But for a direct copy of the architecture 
of ancient Greece what more beautiful 
edifice can be found than the Lincoln 
Memorial? 

Greece has always shown devotion and 
admiration for America and her people. 
Ever since the Greek war of independ- 
ence there has been an appreciation of 
the practical sympathy and support 
which the Americans then evidenced. 
The bonds of sympathy stretch back to 
the birth of democracy in ancient 
Greece, the heritage in the greatest 
democracy in modern times, and the 
truly democratic nature, temperament, 
and upbringing of the people of Greece 
as well as those of America. 

In the quality of their performance 
and in endurance, whether it be in phi- 
losophy, in political contributions, art, 
architecture, literature, or the pursuit 
of freedom, the Greeks since ancient 
times have excelled. This excellence 
may be directly attributable to the over- 
riding quality of the Greek character— 
the emphasis upon the independence of 
the individual. It is that independence 
which we honor. And it is, indeed, in 
the struggle for the preservation of an 
order in which the independence of the 
individual is respected that the whole 
Western World is today united. 


PERSECUTION OF SOVIET JEWS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, no- 
where are the Soviets more vulnerable 
than in their claims that the U.S.S.R. 
is a freely established union of many 
nationalities, a union wherein the prin- 
ciple of self-determination is respected 
as a fundamental human right. 

The Soviets never tire of making this 
extraordinary claim. 

Their constitution flatly asserts the 
guarantee of freedom to national 
minorities. 

Their laws reinforce this assertion. 

And, in their political propaganda they 
labor to the point of nausea the fallacy 
that self-determination of peoples is a 
principle of Soviet policy. In contrast, 
they declare that the United States is 
an imperialistic colonial power seeking 
only the enslavement of man. 

On numerous occasions in the past I 
have discussed in speeches from this 
floor of Congress the oppressive colonial 
nature of the Soviet system. 

I have cited the case of Soviet oppres- 
sion of Lithuanians. 

I have pointed out the enormity of 
Soviet oppression of Ukrainians. 

Today, I again want to turn my atten- 
tion to another Soviet minority group, 
the Jews, a people who have suffered 
miserably under Soviet rule; a people 
who now are faced with prospects of a 
heightened anti-Semitic campaign. 

The Soviet leaders claim that all na- 
tional groups in the U.S.S.R. have the 
right of cultural freedom. 

What, then, is the present state of cul- 
tural freedom for the Jews? 
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Let me say at the beginning that the 
present state of cultural freedom for the 
Jews is now as it has been for decades— 
almost totally nonexistent. 

The Soviet Government has had one 
solitary goal regarding Soviet Jewry: to 
destroy the Jewish consciousness; to ob- 
literate the feeling among Jews of hay- 
ing a common identity; and to force 
upon them complete and total assimila- 
tion into their totalitarian, godless way 
of life. 

The Soviet Government has continued 
a longstanding policy of what could be 
called de-Judaization. In continuous 
pursuit of this policy the Soviets abol- 
ished Yiddish schools, liquidated institu- 
tions dedicated to the study of Jewish 
history and literature, denied the right 
of Jews to publish their language, and 
destroyed the vigorous and culturally 
important Yiddish theater. 

More than all of this, the Soviets have 
struck at the heart of Jewish religious 
life, the synagogue. There is no freedom 
of religion in the Soviet Union, that is, 
no freedom to perpetuate religion. The 
only existing freedom is that which gives 
the state the right of antireligious propa- 
ganda so that in the course of time the 
religious faith of the 2½ million Jews 
will be so eroded under constant Soviet 
attacks that the driving force of Jewish 
unity, belief in one God, and faith in the 
common destiny of the Jewish people, 
will be weakened and the idea of Jewish 
existence disintegrate and vanish. 

American observers now returning 
from the Soviet Union attest to the fact 
that the number of synagogues has been 
reduced practically out of existence. Let 
me quote from a report by Harrison 
Salisbury, correspondent for the New 
York Times, after his recent tour of the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Salisbury recalled 
that the Jewish community in Kiev, the 
capital of the Ukraine, once used to be 
the great center of Jewish life and cul- 
ture and had many synagogues. Today, 
he said, a single synagogue survives in 
the heart of the old Podol, the poor Jew- 
ish quarter of the city. And what is the 
condition of this synagogue? It is a 
small building, he tell us, rundown and 
worn, on & neglected side street. Mr. 
Salisbury then records this dialog: 

“Is this the only synagogue in Kiev?“ a 
recent visitor asked in surprise. 

“Oh, no, there are others,” said the tough- 
visaged administrator of the congregation, 
probably a nominee of the state security 
apparatus, 

A beurded ancient with a black skullcap 
shook his head sadly and muttered: “That is 
not true.” 

The other synagogues, it finally developed, 
were two meeting rooms—one on the second 
floor and the other to the rear in a kind of 
storage building. Unfortunately, the keys 
could not be found so that these “beautiful 
rooms,” as the administrator described them, 
could not be shown. 

“Have any synagogues been closed re- 
cently?” the administrator was asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and said he had 
not heard of any. It might be true. Per- 
haps there were not enough people to support 
a synagogue. 

“We have complete freedom to worship or 
not to worship,” he said belligerently. “Just 
as you have in America.” 

“How many members are there in the con- 
gregation?” he was asked. 
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“We keep no statistics,” was the reply. 

“How many Jews are there in Kiev?” 

“Ask the city council. That is not our 
business.” 


The old man with the beard and the skull 
cap shook his head in resignation. 


This is a sad story indeed. It records 
the act of purposeful destruction of the 
religious life of one of our great world re- 
ligions, Judaism. 

But, the range of Soviet attacks on So- 
viet Jewry has extended far wider than in 
the cultural and religious fields. Soviet 
Jews have long suffered exclusion from 
diplomatic careers in the Soviet state. 
They have experienced grave discrimina- 
tions in admissions to schools of higher 
learning. What has made discrimination 
of this dimension so easy has been the 
Soviet practice of clearly indicating on 
all official papers the designation of the 
person's ethnic origin. 

The universal character of world 
Jewry, and particularly the establish- 
ment of Israel, has provided the Soviet 
Government with a convenient excuse 
for oppressing Soviet Jews. One familiar 
charge frequently made against Soviet 
Jews is that they consort with foreign 
agents and engage in treasonable ac- 
tivities. In November of last year Row- 
land Evans, Jr., disclosed so perceptively 
and brilliantly in the pages of the New 
York Herald Tribune the most recent 
Soviet attempt to discredit Soviet Jewry. 
He reported the incident, previously kept 
secret from the outside world, that Ge- 
dalia Rubinovich Pechersky, a leader 
of the Leningrad Jewish community, 
along with two subordinates, was ar- 
rested in June 1961 and at a secret trial 
in October convicted of treason. Trud, 
one of the leading Soviet newspapers, 
finally revealed the nature of their crime 
in an article dated January 19, 1962, en- 
titled “Zionism: A Mask for Spies.” This 
article declared that members of the 
Israeli Embassy in Moscow had allegedly 
engaged in espionage activities. Trud 
made this charge: 

Facts show that the subversive activity of 
members of the Israeli Embassy against the 
Soviet Union is conducted with the knowl- 
edge of the Israeli Government and on the 
orders of their transoceanic masters. 


The article went on to say: 


Being in complete economic and political 
dependence on the US. imperialists, the Is- 
raeli Zionists have completely subjugated 
their home and foreign policy to the inter- 
ests of the transatlantic bosses. The Zionist 
organization and parties of Israel have actu- 
ally become branches of the American in- 
telligence service. 


After making this broad assault on 
Israel as well as the United States, the 
article got down to specific charges: 

Soviet citizens Pechersky, Dynkin, and Ka- 
ganov, recruited by the members of the Is- 


raeli Embassy, have recently been exposed. 
It has been irrefutably established during the 


trial that besides collecting and handing over 


spy information to the Israeli diplomats, the 


traitors Pechersky, Dynkin, and Kaganov 
spread rumors and inventions slurring the 
Soviet political and public system and circu- 
lated anti-Soviet literature published in 
Israel, which they received secretly from 
staff members of the Israeli Embassy, Prat, 
Sharett, and others. They have also con- 
fessed * * * that the tapes with recordings 
of slanders against Soviet life confiscated 
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from them were specially prepared for their 
to use it for anti- 


The article concluded with this inflam- 
matory exhortation against alleged 
treasonable activities of Soviet Jews: 

The Soviet people are incensed by the be- 
havior of the Israeli diplomats, who are using 
their trips in the U.S.S.R. and meetings with 
Soviet citizens for subversive activity. It is 
high time for the Zionist provocateurs to 
realize that their subversive activity against 
the Soviet Union arouses the wrath and 
contempt of all Soviet people, regardless of 
nationality. 


There seems to be little doubt that this 
recent attack on the Jewish community 
leaders of Leningrad represents ominous 
forebodings for the future of Soviet 
Jewry. Indeed, Rowland Evans specu- 
lates that this attack could be, in his 
words, “a harbinger of a new anti-Jew- 
ish campaign.” 

Another straw in the wind to show the 
present mood of the Soviet Government 
is the recent report of March 19 by 
Theodore Shabad, the New York Times 
correspondent in Moscow, that the So- 
viets have prohibited the sale of matzoh 
from state-operated bakeries. True, to 
the non-Jew this restriction may seem 
unimportant. But matzoh is the tradi- 
tional unleavened bread which is so vital 
2 part of the Jewish Passover festival. 
And to the practicing Jew, this recent 
Soviet restriction represents another as- 
sault on his religious beliefs and an at- 
tempt to further erode Judaism from the 
life of Soviet Jewry. 

In the light of these facts that I have 
brought out here today, certainly the 
much-voiced Soviet claim of freedom of 
national minorities has a hollow sound. 

There is no genuine freedom for the 
national minorities in the Soviet Union. 
These national groups are consistently 
faced with the calculated Soviet cam- 
paign of erosion of their identities. 

Can the Soviet Jews withstand the 
corrosive force of Soviet discriminatory 
policies? 

That is, of course, a serious question 
that Jews throughout the world now ask 
themselves. 

But, of one thing we can all be confi- 
dent, and it is that the Jewish people 
have for thousands of years survived 
tyrannies. 

It is not now a question of whether, 
they, as a people, will survive the tyran- 
nical regime of the Soviets that now 
seeks their extinction. There can be no 
doubt that they will. The question is 
whether we, the American people, Jew 
and non-Jew, can sit back, sympathetic, 
yes, but perhaps too passive in our reli- 
ance on our confidence in their eventual 
survival, 

This is a dastardly form of blatant 
persecution—one which calls for loud 
voices of protest by our Government, by 
our officials, by our citizenry, and by free 
peoples everywhere. 

By publicly decrying this maltreat- 
ment we will contribute immeasurably 
to the awakening of the world to another 
vicious example of the true nature of 
the Communist way of life. 

This is my purpose today: To protest 
before this great forum of the American 
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people this maltreatment of our fellow 
man and I do so with all the vehemence 
that is within me. 


MEANS TEST IN FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the major arguments advanced 
by those who favor the King-Anderson 
bill for limited hospital insurance under 
social security is that the present Kerr- 
Mills Act involves a degrading means 
test. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare used this line of argu- 
ment in testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee last July: 

Requiring older people who have always 
been financially independent to undergo a 
means test, with its investigation of their 
personal circumstances, when serious illness 
strikes, denies them dignity and self-respect 
in their days of retirement. 


Some of the Secretary’s supporters, 
notably our former colleague, Aime Fo- 
rand and his senior citizens groups, have 
attacked the Kerr-Mills bill for requiring 
@ pauper’s oath. Mr. Speaker, the 
pauper’s oaths, if such they are, are cre- 
ated by the States under present welfare 
laws. The Kerr-Mills Act permits them 
to liberalize existing means tests. It 
helps older people meet their medical 
bills so they can stay off relief. Instead 
of denigrating this fine piece of legis- 
lation, the people who are really con- 
cerned with the health problems of our 
aged should be pressing for broader im- 
plementation of the Kerr-Mills Act at 
the State level. 

Mr. Speaker, while I have favored 
liberalizing means tests where their im- 
pact is harsh or unjust, I firmly believe 
F 
most Americans. Our programs 
health, education, and welfare should be 
focused where there is proven need. We 
must introduce a scale of priorities in 


our social expenditure. The Federal 


Government cannot afford to distribute 
benefits indiscriminately without refer- 
ence to an established scale of needs. 
Both sound fiscal management and 
social justice point toward the insti- 
tution of a fair means test. And, Mr. 
Speaker, this is.the conclusion previous 
Congresses and administrations have 
reached time and time again. I submit 
for consideration the following listing of 
Federal programs financed from general 
revenue and incorporating a means test. 
I have omitted the annual means test 
we all face in the income tax as well as 
the OASDI earnings test. When we re- 
view the facts, can we in all fairness say 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
This program generally provides Fed- 
eral funds for State programs under 
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which needy aged persons are given 
money to be used to purchase food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, and under which medi- 
cal care is provided. 

To be eligible for a Federal contribu- 
tion, the State must submit a plan, one 
requirement of which is as follows: 


(10) if the State plan includes old-age 
assistance— 


(A) provide that the State agency shall, in 
determining need for such assistance, take 
into consideration any other income and re- 
sources of an individual claiming old-age 
assistance; 

(B) include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this subchapter, 
for determining eligibility for and the ex- 
tent of such assistance; and * * * (42U.S.C. 
302(a)(10)). 


The means test for the medical assist- 
ance for the aged not on old-age assist- 
ance is also contained under this sec- 
tion. It provides as follows: 

(D) include reasonable standards, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this subchapter, 
for determining eligibility for and the extent 
of such assistance (42 U.S.C. 302 (a) (11) 

D)). 
: : : AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

This program provides for Federal 
contributions to the States for needy 
dependent children, including a tem- 
porary program for the children of un- 
employed parents. 

As in the old-age assistance program, 
the State must submit a plan, one re- 
quirement of which is as follows: 

(7) provide that the State agency shall, in 

termining need, take into consideration 
any other income and resources of any child 
claiming aid to dependent children. 


Eligibility for the parents of such chil- 
dren is limited as follows: 


(11) provide, effective October 1, 1950, 
that no aid will be furnished any individual 
under the plan with respect to any period 
with respect to which he is receiving old-age 
assistance under the State approved 
under section 302 of this title (42 U.S.C. 
602(a) (7) and (11)). 

AID TO THE BLIND 


This program provides for Federal 
contributions to State programs in be- 
half of needy individuals who are blind. 

As in the old-age assistance program, 
the State must submit a plan, one re- 
quirement of which is as follows: 

(8) provide that the State agency shall, 
in determining need, take into consideration 
any other income and resource of the in- 
dividual claiming aid to the blind; except 
that, in making such determination, the 
State agency shall disregard either (i) the 
first $50 per month of earned income, or (ii) 
the first $85 per month of earned income plus 
one-half of earned income in excess of $85 
per month (42 U.S.C. 1202(a) (8) ). 


Eligibility for an individual is limited 
as follows: 

(7) provide that no aid will be furnished 
any individual under the plan with respect 
to any period with respect to which he is 
receiving old-age assistance under the State 
plan approved under section 302 of this title 
or aid to dependent children under the State 
plan approved under section 602 of this title 
(42 US.C. 1202 (a) (7)). 

AID TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY 

DISABLED 


This program provides Federal con- 
tributions for State programs under 
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which needy permanently and totally 
disabled individuals receive assistance. 
As in the old-age assistance program, 
the State must submit a plan, one re- 
quirement of which is as follows: 


(8) provide that the State agency shall, in 
determining need, take into consideration 
any other income and resources of an in- 
dividual claiming aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled (42 U.S.C. 1352(a) (8)). 


Eligibility for an individual is limited 
as follows: 


(7) provide that no aid will be furnished 
any individual under the plan with respect 
to any period with respect to which he is 
receiving old-age assistance under the State 
plan approved under section 302 of this title, 
aid to dependent children under the State 
plan approved under section 602 of this title, 
or aid to the blind under the State plan 
approved under section 1202 of this title (42 
U.S.C. 1352 (a) (7) ). 


LOW-RENT HOUSING 


Under this program, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration is authorized to make 
loans to public housing agencies for the 
development, acquisition, or administra- 
tion of low-rent housing for persons of 
low income. 

In making the loans, the administra- 
tion retains the right to maintain the 
low-rent character of the housing 
project. 

A low-income family is defined as: 


(2) The term “families of low income” 
means families who are in the lowest income 
group and who cannot afford to pay enough 
to cause private enterprise in their locality 
or metropolitan area to build an adequate 
supply of decent, safe, and sanitary dwell- 
ings for their use (42 U.S.C. 1402(2)). 


Determinations of eligibility for ten- 
ancy in these projects is determined as 
follows: 


(8) Every contract made pursuant to this 
chapter for annual contributions for any 
low-rent housing project initiated after 
March 1, 1949, shall provide that— 

(a) the public housing agency shall fix 
maximum income limits for the admission 
and for the continued occupancy of families 
in such housing, that such maximum income 
limits and all revisions thereof shall be sub- 
ject to the prior approval of the Administra- 
tion, and that the Administration may re- 
quire the public housing agency to review 
and to revise such maximum income limits 
if the Administration determines that 
changed conditions in the locality make 
such revisions necessary in achieving the 
purposes of this chapter; 

(b) a duly authorized official of the pub- 
lic housing agency involved shall make pe- 
riodic written statements to the Administra- 
tion that an investigation has been made of 
each family admitted to the low-rent hous- 
ing project involved during the period cov- 
ered thereby, and that, on the basis of the 
report of said investigation, he has found 
that each such family at the time of its 
admission (1) had a net family income not 
exceeding the maximum income limits there- 
tofore fixed by the public housing agency 
(and approved by the Administration) for 
admission of families of low income to such 
housing; and (ii) lived in an unsafe, insani- 
tary, or overcrowded dwelling, or was to be 
displaced by any low-rent housing project 
or by any public slum-clearance, redevelop- 
ment, or urban renewal project, or through 
action of a public body or court, either 
through the enforcement of housing stand- 
ards or through the demolition, closing, or 
improvement of a dwelling unit or units, or 
actually was without housing, or was about 
to be without housing as a result of a court 
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order of eviction, due to causes other than 
the fault of the tenant: Provided, That the 
requirement in (ii) shall not be applicable 
in the case of the family of any veteran or 
serviceman (or of any deceased veteran or 
serviceman) where application for admission 
to such housing is made not later than Octo- 
ber 1, 1961; 

(c) in the selection of tenants (i) the 
public housing agency shall not discriminate 
against families, otherwise eligible for ad- 
mission to such housing, because their in- 
comes are derived in whole or in part from 
public assistance and (ii) in initially select- 
ing families for admission to dwellings of 
given sizes and at specified rents the public 
housing agency shall (subject to the pref- 
erences prescribed in sec. 1410(g) of this 
title) give preference to families having the 
most urgent housing needs, and thereafter, 
in selecting families for admission to such 
dwellings, shall give due consideration to 
the urgency of the families’ housing needs; 
and 

(d) the public housing agency shall make 
periodic reexaminations of the net incomes 
of tenant families living in the low-rent 
housing project involved; and if it is found, 
upon such reexamination, that the net in- 
comes of any such families have increased 
beyond the maximum income limits fixed by 
the public housing agency (and approved by 
the Administration) for continued occu- 
pancy in such housing, such families shall 
be required to move from the project (42 
U.S.C. 1415(8) (a), (b), (c), and (d)). 


FARM HOUSING 


Under this program, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to extend fi- 
nancial assistance through the Farmers 
Home Administration to owners of farms 
in the United States to construct, im- 
prove, or repair farm dwellings and out- 
buildings. 

To be eligible for assistance the farmer 
must meet the following requirements: 

(c) In order to be eligible for the assist- 
ance authorized by subsection (a) of this 
section, the applicant must show (1) that 
he is the owner of a farm which is without 
a decent, safe, and sanitary dwelling for him- 
self and his family and necessary resident 
farm labor, or for the family of the operating 
tenant, lessee, or sharecropper, or without 
other farm buildings adequate for the type 
of farming in which he engages or desires 
to engage; (2) that he is without sufficient 
resources to provide the necessary housing 
and buildings on his own account; and (3) 
that he is unable to secure the credit neces- 
sary for such housing and buildings from 
other sources upon terms and conditions 
which he could reasonably be expected to 
fulfill (42 U.S.C. 1471 () 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


The purpose of this program is to 
safeguard the health and well-being of 
the Nation’s children and to encourage 
the domestic consumption of nutritious 
agricultural commodities. 

Lunches served by schools participating in 
the school-lunch program under this chap- 
ter shall meet minimum nutritional re- 
quirements prescribed by the Secretary on 
the basis of tested nutritional research. 
Such meals shall be served without cost or 
at a reduced cost to children who are deter- 
mined by local school authorities to be 
unable to pay the full cost of the lunch. 
No physical segregation of or other dis- 
crimination against any child shall be made 
by the school because of his inability to pay. 
(42 U.S.C. 1758). 

VETERANS PENSIONS 


Pensions are paid to veterans of World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean 
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conflict who meet service requirements 
and the following income limitations: 


Monthly 
pension 


Source: 38 U. 8. C. 521(b). 


If the veteran is married or has a 
child or children, he would be eligible 
for the following pension if he meets the 
following income limitations: 


Annual income Monthly pension 


More Equal to or 
than— less than— 


Source: 38 U. 8B. O. 621(¢). 


The widow of a veteran of World War 
I, World War II, or the Korean conflict 
who meets the service requirements or 
who at the time of his death was receiy- 
ing compensation or retirement pay for 
a service connected disability is entitled 
to a pension if she meets the following 
income limitations: 


Annualincome 


pay 
ion 
Equal to or less am 
than— 
$60 
45 
25 


Source: 38 U.S.C. 541(b). 


If the widow has one child, she would 
be entitled to the following pension if 
she meets the following income limita- 
tions: : 


Annual income 
Monthly 
pension 


More than— Equal to or less 
than— 


sss 


Source: 38 U. S. O. 541 (c). 


A child of a veteran of World War I, 
World War II, or the Korean conflict 
who meets service requirements or who 
was entitled to receive compensation or 
retirement pay for a service connected 
disability would be entitled to a pension 
of $35 a month ($15 per month for each 
additional child), the total distribution 
of which would be to the child in equal 
shares, provided the child’s annual in- 
come does not exceed $1,800. 

In determining annual income under 
this chapter, all payments of any kind 
or from any source—including salary, 
retirement or annuity payments, or sim- 
ilar income, which has been waived, ir- 
respective of whether the waiver was 
made pursuant to statute, contract, or 
otherwise—shall be included except— 
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(1) payments of the six-months’ death 
gratuity; 

(2) donations from public or private re- 
lief or welfare organizaions; 

(3) payments under this chapter, and 
chapters 11 and 13 (except section 412) of 
this title; 

(4) payments under policies of United 
States Government life insurance or Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, and payments 
of servicemen’s indemnity; 

(5) lump sum death payments under sub- 
chapter II of chapter 7 of title 42; 

(6) payments to an individual under 
public or private retirement, annuity, en- 
dowment, or similar plans or programs equal 
to his contributions thereto; 

(7) amounts equal to amounts paid by a 
widow or child of a deceased veteran for— 

(A) his just debts. 

(B) the expenses of his last illness, and 

(C) the expenses of his burial to the ex- 
tent such expenses are not reimbursed under 
chapter 23 of this title; 

(8) proceeds of fire insurance policies. 
(38 U.S.C. 503). 


VETERANS HOSPITAL OR DOMICILIARY CARE AND 
MEDICAL TREATMENT 


The Administrator, within the limits 
of the Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties, may furnish hospital care which he 
determines is needed to— 

(1) a veteran of any war for service-con- 
nected disability incurred or aggravated 
during a period of war, or for any other dis- 
abiilty if such veteran is unable to defray 
the expenses of necessary hospital care (38 
U.S.C. 610(a) (1)). 


Note that the determination of in- 
ability “to defray the expenses of neces- 
sary hospital care” is made under ad- 
ministrative regulations. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


While these programs do not contain 
a means test as such, they are intended 
to help the needy. 


Indian Health: 

Hereafter the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, in his discretion and under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to make advances to old, disabled, 
or indigent Indian allottees, for their sup- 
port, to remain a charge and lien against 
their land until paid; such advances for 
fiscal years after 1939 to be made from ap- 
propriations specifically available for such 
purposes (25 U.S.C, 306a). 


SURPLUS FOOD PROGRAMS 


The law authorizes the appropriation 
of funds to encourage the exportation 
and domestic consumption of agricul- 
tural products: 

Such sums shall be maintained in a sep- 
arate fund and shall be used by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture only to * * * (2) en- 
courage the domestic consumption of such 
commodities or products by diverting them, 
by the payment of benefits or indemnities 
or by other means, from the normal chan- 
nels of trade and commerce or by increasing 
their utilization through benefits, indem- 
nities, donations or by other means, among 
persons in low income groups as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture (7 U.S.C, 
6120). 

To prevent waste of commodities in 
private stocks or acquire through price- 
support operations by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation before they can be 
disposed of in normal domestic chan- 
nels without impairment of the price- 
support program or sold abroad at com- 
petitive world prices: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is au- 
thorized, on such terms and under such 
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regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may deem in the public interest * * * (3) 
in the case of food commodities, to donate 
such commodities to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and to such State, Federal, or pri- 
vate agency or agencies as may be desig- 
nated by the proper State or Federal author- 
ity and approved by the Secretary, for use 
in the United States in nonprofit school- 
lunch programs, in nonprofit summer 
camps for children, in the assistance of 
needy persons, and in charitable institu- 
tions, including hospitals, to the extent that 
needy persons are served (7 U.S.C. 1431). 


It is under the authority of the above 
two provisions that the President’s pilot 
food stamp plan is being carried out. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


The law authorizes appropriations 
“for the purpose of enabling each State 
to extend and improve, as far as prac- 
ticable under the conditions of such 
State, services for promoting the health 
of mothers and children, especially in 
rural areas and in areas suffering from 
severe economic distress’—42 U.S.C. 
701. 

This program requires the States to 
submit a State plan which, while not 
setting forth a means test, does require 
the State plan to “(7) provide for the 
development of demonstration services 
in needy areas and among groups in spe- 
cial need”—42 U.S.C. 703(a). 

SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The law authorizes appropriations “for 
the purpose of enabling each State to 
extend and improve (especially in rural 
areas and in areas suffering from severe 
economic distress), as far as practicable 
under conditions in such State, services 
for locating crippled children, and for 
providing medical, surgical, corrective, 
and other services and care, and facil- 
ities for diagnosis, hospitalization, and 
aftercare, for children who are crippled 
or who are suffering from conditions 
which lead to crippling”—42 U.S.C. 711. 

CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The law authorizes appropriations “for 
the purpose of enabling the United 
States through the Secretary to coop- 
erate with State public-welfare agencies 
in establishing, extending, and strength- 
ening public-welfare services (herein- 
after this subchapter referred to as 
child-welfare services) for the protection 
and care of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children, and children in dan- 
ger of becoming delinquent’—42 U.S.C. 
721. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT LOAN 

PROGRAM 

This program authorizes Federal 
grants to universities and colleges for 
the purpose of making loans to students: 
“(1) such a loan shall be made only to 
a student who (A) is in need of the 
amount of the loan to pursue a course 
of study in such institution’”—20 U.S.C. 
425(b) (1) (A). 

TREATMENT OF NARCOTIC ADDICTS 


In providing treatment to narcotic 
addicts: 

Any such addict may be required to pay 
for his subsistence, care, and treatment at 
rates fixed by the Surgeon General and 
amounts so paid shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the appropriation from which the ex- 
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penditure for his subsistence, care, and treat- 
ment was made. Appropriations available 
for the care and treatment of addicts ad- 
mitted to a hospital of the Service under this 
section shall be available, subject to regula- 
tions, for paying the cost of transportation 
to any place within the continental United 
States, including subsistence allowance while 
traveling, for any indigent addict who is 
discharged as cured (42 U.S.C. 260(b)). 


WITHHOLDING OF TAX ON DIVI- 
DENDS AND INTEREST 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, like 
many of my colleagues I have received 
an avalanche of mail in opposition to 
the proposed withholding of a 20-percent 
tax on dividends and interest as provided 
in H.R. 10650. The minority report of 
Republican members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee describes this 
plan as an “administrative monstrosity.” 
The phrase is a masterpiece of under- 
statement. 

As the proposal stands, injustice will 
be done to a tremendous number of our 
citizens. The Government will receive 
withholding money belonging to people 
who do not have a tax to pay and cannot 
file for an exemption certificate. If these 
people are to obtain the amount with- 
held which is rightfully theirs, they 
would have to file a claim for refund. If 
the Treasury gives these claims the at- 
tention they deserve, the refunds will be 
slow in coming. The cost of examining 
and paying the claims will be out of all 
proportions to revenue derived. The 
Treasury cannot honor the claims with- 
out investigation in fairness to all tax- 
payers. 

A huge percentage of the amount 
withheld is so small that a claim for re- 
fund is not justified. One Ohio savings 
and loan association made a study of its 
accounts and found 57 percent of them 
received less than $20 interest in 1961 at 
a 4-percent rate. 

Many other taxpayers entitled to de- 
duct the amounts withheld will not claim 
the deduction from their tax because 
they will not understand how to make 
the deduction. The net result is that 
the Treasury will be the beneficiary of 
money to which it has no legal right 
which will mean actual hardship to 
many individuals and heavy expenses to 
companies and banks. 

The burden of administration falls up- 
on all who pay interest and dividends— 
savings and loan associations, banks, cor- 
porations, et cetera. The Treasury has 
stated these organizations will be per- 
mitted to use the money withheld for a 
short period of time and by employing 
it, be compensated for their extra ex- 
pense. That, Mr, Speaker, borders on 
the ridiculous and the absurd. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many reasons 
why this tax bill should not be enacted 
in its present form, but this provision 
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for withholding on dividends and inter- 
est is foremost among them. It is my 
earnest hope that the bill will be re- 
committed. 


TAX REFORM LEGISLATION 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the administration, by the very na- 
ture of the provisions in H.R. 10650, has 
recognized a need for tax reform legis- 
lation. Certainly if this Nation is to 
prosper and maintain industrial suprem- 
acy, Congress has the responsibility to 
provide business and industry with a tax 
climate conducive to sound economic 
growth. 

The captains of American industry are 
charged today with the responsibility for 
providing 1 million new jobs each year. 
Inasmuch as the administration’s tax 
proposal relates in part to the problem 
of industrial expansion, this bill, in my 
opinion, is probably one of the most im- 
portant domestic issues facing us this 
session. In an effort to meet the needs 
of an expanding labor market, this bill 
suggests an expedient subsidy for indus- 
try, through the introduction of the T- 
percent tax credit for new investment. 

One might be led to believe that all 
phases of business and industry will 
share in the opportunity to participate 
in the tax credit for new investment; 
actually this is not the case. A token 
3-percent tax credit for new investment 
has been awarded to public utilities 
whereas, on the other hand, the con- 
struction industry will not be permitted 
the privilege of participation. The tax 
credit feature in this bill is highly dis- 
criminatory and can only lead to future 
tax proposals in order to provide similar 
tax credits to the businesses which have 
been barred in this legislation. 

Careful examination of the content in 
this proposal has revealed to me that the 
small businessman engaged in either a 
service or distributive type of enterprise 
will receive practically little or no tax 
relief at all. 

Twice in 15 months the administra- 
tion has requested the Congress to raise 
the ceiling on the national debt limit; 
twice the Congress has responded favor- 
ably. Now we are approached and asked 
to support a bill that will guarantee a 
substantial tax loss to the Treasury with, 
I might add, many limited, discrimina- 
tory, tax-relief features. 

If the administration is genuinely in- 
terested in providing industry with a tax 
climate that will enable our economy to 
enjoy an increased rate of growth, I 
suggest the adoption of a general tax 
reform proposal, such as the type pro- 
posed during the last session, the Her- 
long-Baker bill. Only in this way, in 
my opinion, will our economy absorb the 
expanding labor market and provide the 
‘Treasury with increased revenue that is 
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so vital to meeting the problem of the 
balance of payments. 

I wish to also voice displeasure over 
the proviso which would withhold taxes 
on dividends and interest. There has 
been no demonstrated proof that enough 
revenue would be received from evaders 
of these taxes to even pay the additional 
personnel needed to administer and 
police such a program. 

I had hoped that H.R. 10650 would be 
recommitted to the House Ways and 
Means Committee so that consideration 
could be given to the tax problems of 
small business as proposed by me in H.R. 
10376. This bill, H.R. 10376, if enacted, 
would provide much needed tax relief 
for small business through reduced rates 
for the small businessman. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations may have 
until midnight tomorrow to file its re- 
port entitled “Overseas Military Infor- 
mation Programs.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CREATION OF FEDERAL FAIR EM- 
PLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to authorize estab- 
lishment of a Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission which is in- 
tended to take steps to eliminate dis- 
crimination in employment opportunity. 
In my mind, establishment of such a 
Commission is one of the most efficacious 
ways to obtain the social and economic 
benefits of fair employment practices in 
our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with a number of 
my colleagues in the introduction of this 
proposed legislation, because I have seen 
firsthand the operation of such a com- 
mission in San Francisco and California. 
Experience shows that these two com- 
missions actually have worked well to 
eliminate discrimination on account of 
race or religion by promoting the volun- 
tary compliance among our people. 

Equal employment opportunity is the 
opening of the doors to all our people on 
an equal basis for jobs which are avail- 
able in our industries, our service organ- 
izations, and employment units. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe, the re- 
fusal to employ an applicant competent 
to do the work solely because of his race, 
country of origin, or age, is diametrically 
opposed to the American principle of 
liberty and justice for all. It is also a 
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contribution to lessened efficiency and 
success of our national endeavors. 

To my way of thinking, Mr. Speaker, 
discriminatory practices in employing 
an individual which assumes that a 
member of a minority racial or ethnic 
group cannot or should not be permitted 
to rise above a certain job classification, 
without regard to education, intelli- 
gence, personality, and capability is un- 
sound economically and morally wrong. 
When such practices exist, they deprive 
individuals in the United States from 
achieving the jobs to which they are 
best prepared by ability and inclination. 
Such practices deprive our country of 
much needed talent. Such practices, 
relegating an individual to drawing 
water or hewing wood for his lifetime 
because of his race, color, or creed, not 
only deprives individuals of positions 
commensurate with their capacity, and 
to depress their standards of living, but, 
as well, operates to the serious detri- 
ment of the development and growth of 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, one often hears that 
good behavior cannot be legislated. In- 
herent in this argument is the overlook- 
ing of legislation as an educational tool. 
An equal employment opportunity law 
does more than prohibit prejudiced 
behavior—the closing of opportunity 
solely because of race or national origin 
or religion or age. Individuals subject 
to the law adapt to the law and savor 
its full meaning. The penalties of the 
law are only a minor part of its in- 
fluence. Individuals learn from laws, 
accommodate themselves to them and 
come to accept them as normal human 
behavior. 

Our experience in California, where 
we have had antidiscrimination legis- 
lation for some years, amply brings out 
the point that good laws create good 
habits in accordance with the intent of 
the legislation. With such a statute on 
the books many employers are quite 
willing to hire the best qualified ap- 
plicant without reference to race, color, 
or creed. Many employers with whom 
I have discussed the situation in Cali- 
fornia have told me that they do not 
give any consideration to such factors 
as race, religion, or ethnic background 
in selecting qualified employees. At the 
same time the existence of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act fortifies and 
justifies his selection. 

Mr. Speaker, relatively speaking, once 
such legislation is in effect, not many 
complaints are brought to the commis- 
sion. The San Francisco Commission on 
Equal Employment Opportunity began 
functioning during the middle of 1957. 
It was the first fair employment prac- 
tices law adopted in California. It con- 
tinued operation until the middle of 
September of 1960. The San Francisco 
commission was terminated because of 
the enactment by the California State 
Legislature of the State Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act in September 1959, 
which provided that local commissions 
were allowed 1 year to terminate their 
pending cases. During the operation of 
the San Francisco commission, some 
90 complaints were filed. A number 
of these complaints were found to be 
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without adequate foundation and of 
those remaining the great bulk of them 
were satisfactorily adjusted with em- 
ployment of the aggrieved party or other 
forms of settlement ranging from col- 
lection of backpay or the processing of 
the complaint through normal company 
procedures. In no case did a complaint 
of discriminatory employment practice 
reach the state of an open hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, the first executive direc- 
tor of the San Francisco commission was 
Edward Howden. With the formation of 
the California Division of Fair Employ- 
ment Practices, he was chosen as division 
chief. Under his able and devoted lead- 
ership, complaints with the State divi- 
sion, excepting five, have been resolved 
through investigation, conference, and 
conciliation, without public disclosure of 
the names of the parties and without 
public hearings. 

Based on the successful record of these 
two commissions in California, and those 
in other States and cities in the United 
States, I feel it may be statistically dem- 
onstrated that such a Federal commis- 
sion would insure great rewards to the 
people and economy of our Nation. 

Mr, Speaker, several times over the 
years I have been asked why I have 
strong feeling relative to the creation of 
such a governmental commission. A 
factor going into my belief occurred in 
my childhood. I have very vivid recol- 
lections of my father telling me of some 
of his personal experiences when he first 
came to this country as a young im- 
migrant from Ireland; how as a husky, 
healthy man of 21 or 22 years of age he 
had come to this land of freedom and 
opportunity in about 1889 or 1890 and 
was shocked by signs “No Irish need ap- 
ply.” How in other instances he would 
not be hired when the prospective em- 
ployer found he was a Catholic. These 
stories, told me as a young boy, shocked 
me—and when they were related to me 
by my father, who became an American 
citizen on the very first day he was eli- 
gible to do so and was proud that he 
picked this country as his own. 

I have seen in my lifetime other cases 
of discrimination, Mr. Speaker, based on 
religion, race, color, or years of maturity. 
Is it not about time we stopped this and 
became the great country in all ways? 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the achieve- 
ments of a Federal Commission will be 
best marked—as I believe they are in 
State and local commissions—by the 
opening of new doors of employment op- 
portunity to those who never have nor 
will approach a commission with a com- 
plaint, but who have and will benefit 
from the growing awareness in the 
United States of the existence of fair 
employment practices commissions. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a 
few additional words about the need of 
this legislation to protect the older 
worker—who indeed may be no older 
than 40 or 45 years of age—in his quest 
for employment. This prejudice against 
the mature or older worker who has lost 
his job in most cases through no fault of 
his own is one of the toughest to combat, 
in some cases because there might be an 
additional cost toward the pension fund 
because of the older age. The additional 
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cost of group insurance on account of 
workers in the higher age brackets is 
quite small and where the fund is vested, 
as most of them are, there may be no ad- 
ditional cost at all. 

Mr. Speaker, in steadiness, and in per- 
formance, these mature or older work- 
ers have generally established themselves 
as the backbone of the labor force. Dis- 
crimination against hiring such workers, 
once they are laid off in the ebb and flow 
and vicissitudes of business, creates un- 
warranted hardship. The committee bill, 
which I have the honor to introduce and 
cosponsor, bars discrimination on ac- 
count of age along with discrimination 
because of color, religion, and national 
origin, to the end that equal opportunity 
shall exist for our entire working popu- 
lation. 

It is my sincere hope that the vigilance 
of our laws, Mr. Speaker, and the aware- 
ness of our citizens will not terminate 
until our fellow Americans are protected 
in the right to employment on a merit 
basis alone. 


EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 80th anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

The story of the Knights of Columbus 
begins on January 16, 1882, in the parish 
rectory of St. Mary’s Church in New 
Haven, Conn. The good that would 
come of a selective, pledge-bound or- 
ganization of Catholic men had been 
realized by one of the priests of the 
Parish, Rev. Michael J. McGivney, the 
renowned but humble founder of this 
great order. He resolved to meet the 
need of the times by recommending the 
formation of an organization founded 
on principles in harmony with church 
and church regulations, a Catholic or- 
ganization combining fraternal benefits 
with initiation and selective membership 
features. Losing little time in the con- 
templation of the good things such a 
society could accomplish, Father Mc- 
Givney set about the task of bringing it 
into existence. He invited nine men of 
the parish to talk it over with him. They 
met at the rectory on January 16, 1882. 
In a little more than 2 months after the 
first informal meeting, on March 29, 
1882, the charter of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus was granted and approved by 
the general assembly of the State of 
Connecticut. 

The purposes for which the Knights 
of Columbus was founded by Father 
Michael J. McGivney and those asso- 
ciated with him as stated in the charter 
were these: 

(a) Of rendering pecuniary aid to its 
members, their families and beneficiaries of 
members and their families; 
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(b) Of rendering mutual aid and assist- 
ance to its sick, disabled and needy mem- 
bers and their families; 

(c) Of promoting social and intellectual 
intercourse among its members and their 
families, and 

(d) Of promoting and conducting educa- 
tional, charitable, religious, social welfare, 
war relief and welfare, and public relief 
work. 


Thus was born the order which has 
grown in the 80 years that have passed, 
to a membership of 1,150,000 Catholic 
men in nearly 5,000 councils in all of the 
50 States, all of the Provinces of Canada, 
in Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Pana- 
ma, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

It was the intention of the founders 
of the order to confine its activities to the 
State of Connecticut. Fate decreed 
otherwise. 

Council No. 21 was to have been in- 
stituted in Stonington, Conn., on the 
15th of April 1885. On the eve of that 
date a fire destroyed the building in 
which the ceremonies were to be held. 
This incident, considered a misfortune at 
first, was a turning point in the history 
of the order. Since no other hall was 
available in Stonington, the officers in 
charge of the institution, the candidates 
and the visitors moved across the bound- 
ary to our State, Rhode Island, and car- 
ried out their scheduled program in 
Westerly. The unit remained there and 
became known as Narragansett council, 
the first council ever formed outside the 
confines of the State in which the order 
was founded. With the institution of 
Narragansett Council No. 21, the idea 
developed that the order should spread to 
every State in the Union. 

From this humble beginning the order 
has expanded in Rhode Island until at 
the present time there are 35 councils 
with a total membership of close to 
15,000. 

On April 23, 1893, the Rhode Island 
State Council was formed. Representa- 
tives of the six councils then in existence 
went into session and elected the first 
State officers. They included: State 
chaplain, Rev. William B. Meehan, of 
Leo council; State deputy, Miles A. Mc- 
Namee, of Tyler council; State secretary, 
Eugene J. McCarthy, of LaSalle council; 
State treasurer, Thomas F. Clarke, of 
Delaney council; State warden, Thomas 
Cowley, of Narragansett council; and 
State advocate, J. Joseph Crofton, of 
Newman council. Thirty-nine addi- 
tional State deputies have headed the 
order in Rhode Island during the inter- 
vening years up to the present time. 
Rhode Island has been honored by the 
election of four supreme directors during 
these years. Our first State deputy, 
Miles McNamee, served as supreme di- 
rector in 1893. Matthew J. Cummings 
service in this office covered the years of 
1902 and 1903. Charles P. McAlevy was 
supreme director from 1924 through 1930 
and James W. McCormick, Rhode Is- 
land’s sole living supreme director, served 
the order from 1945 through 1955. 

Seventeen of Rhode Island’s past State 
deputies are still living. The dean of this 
select group is the Honorable Edward P. 
Quigley, president of the Providence 
City Council who this year celebrated 
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50 years membership in the order. 
Dr. William L. Callahan, superintendent 
of the Burrilleville School System, is 
also marking his golden anniversary of 
membership this year. Other living past 
State deputies in the chronological order 
of their service are: James W. McCor- 
mick, John B. O’Rourke, Thomas J. Cur- 
ley, Donald J. Murray, James F. Stewart, 
William J. Lynch, Dr. James A. O'Leary, 
Joseph A, McGarry, Sylvester A. Pezzul- 
lo, Joseph H. Driscoll, Leo A. Warburton, 
Peter J. Barrett, Anthony Giannini, 
Irvin S. Kane and Paul V. McPeak. 
James R. McCloskey of East Providence 
is the present State deputy. 

His Excellency Russell J. McVinney, 
the most reverend bishop of the diocese 
of Providence, addressed a letter to the 
Knights of Columbus which appeared in 
the Providence Visitor on March 23 
which stated in part: 

My FELLOW KNicHTs: When Reverend 
Michael McGivyney and his friends conceived 
the idea of a Society of Catholic laymen 
which would, through its dedicated member- 
ship, promote, defend and vindicate Cath- 
olic thought and the Catholic way of life, 
they did not in their most sanguine dreams 
envision the vigorous influential society we 
know to be the present Knights of Columbus. 
United in fraternity, charity, and patriotic 
loyalty, the Knights of Columbus are in- 
deed exemplars of the virtues dearest to the 
Catholic American heart. Never have they 
been found wanting. 


I would reecho these warm senti- 
ments of tribute of Bishop McVinney 
coupled with personal genuine felicita- 
tions to my brother knights of Rhode 
Island and throughout the order on this 
29th day of March 1962, which marks 
the glorious 80th anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus, an order dedi- 
cated and inspired in its service to God. 

Mr. Speaker, the Reverend Edmund 
Fitzgerald, chaplain of Delaney Council 
No. 57 of the Knights of Columbus, has 
sent to me a copy of a resolution passed 
by the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include that resolution, to- 
gether with the covering letter from 
Father Fitzgerald: 

DELANEY Coon. No. 57, 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, 
Pawtucket, R. I., March 16, 1962. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Focartr: At the request of De- 
laney Council 57, the Rhode Island General 
Assembly passed the enclosed resolution on 
the occasion of the 80th anniversary of our 
order, which is to be celebrated on March 29. 

Since you were our honored guest at the 
fourth degree exemplification in Newport 
last June (and are recognized as an out- 
standing member of the fourth degree your- 
self), we thought you might want to have 
some mention of the 80th anniversary made 
in Congress on or near the 29th of the month. 

We also felt that you might be good enough 
to have the Rhode Island resolution inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that all may 
see and know how highly our State regards 
our venerable order. 

Many thanks for your kind help in this 
project. 

With a fraternal blessing, 
Rev. EDMUND H. FITZGERALD, 
Chaplain. 
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Hovse RESOLUTION 1436 


Resolution of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, extending to the Knights of 
Columbus personal congratulations upon 
the occasion of the 80th anni of the 
founding of the Knights of Columbus 


Whereas the general assembly wishes to 
take this occasion to extend personal con- 
gratulations upon the occasion of the 
80th anniversary of the founding of 
the Knights of Columbus, whose charter 
was granted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut on March 29, 1882; 
and 

Whereas on March 29, 1962, the more than 
1 million members of the Knights of Colum- 
bus in the more than 5,000 councils in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Panama, and the Philippines will ob- 
serve this anniversary; and 

Whereas it is recognized by country, 
church, community, and fellow men, 
acknowledging contributions made by the 
Knights of Columbus in the fields of religion, 
social welfare, youth work, and patriotic 
endeavor; and 

Whereas we of the general assembly now 
honor and commemorate the efforts, energy, 
and enthusiasm of the members of the 
Knights of Columbus, a Catholic fraternal 
order, in their work of citizenship and 
charity which so add to the State of Rhode 
Island and the well-being of our people; 
and 

Whereas we of the general assembly assure 
our citizens that they should be grateful 
for the fine record of economic, social, and 
spiritual values the organization has made to 
this State and the Nation for the past 
80 years. “Charity, unity, fraternity, 
and patriotism” are the basic principles of 
the organization, and we express our sincere 
wish that the Knights of Columbus shall 
continue to enjoy an existence, abundant 
with usefulness, productivity and well di- 
rected endeavor in the service of God and 
the Nation; requesting the secretary of state 
to transmit to the Knights of Columbus a 
duly certified copy of this resolution. 

Attest: 

Avucust P. LaFrance, 
Secretary of State. 


TARIFF COMMISSION SHOULD BE 
SUPPORTED 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1962, the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion issued a finding which recommended 
an increase from 20 to 35 percent in the 
duty on imporis of foreign produced pins. 

A major portion of the U.S. manu- 
facturers of pins are located in my dis- 
trict. and this finding of the Tariff Com- 
mission was welcome since the increase 
in volume of low-wage imports has had 
a serious effect upon business and em- 
ployment in our area. 

The recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission will go to the President for 
action, and before taking action, the 
President will consult with the Trade 
Policy Committee. 
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In support of the finding of the Tariff 
Commission, I have written the follow- 
ing letter to all the members of the Trade 
Policy Committee and it is my earnest 
hope that they will recommend to the 
President that he sustain the action of 
the Tariff Commission: 

Marcu 21, 1962. 


Dear MR. Secrerary: The U.S. Tariff Com- 

mission has reported to the President that 
an increase in duty from 20 to 35 
percent is necessary to remedy the injury 
sustained by the straight pin industry as a 
result of trade agreement concessions. In 
this report, dated February 28, 1962, the Com- 
mission specifically found serious injury to 
domestic industry. In 1957, the Tariff Com- 
mission had found a threat of serious in- 
jury. 
I am deeply concerned about this matter 
because some of the largest pin producing 
plants in the country are in my district and 
this district is one of labor surplus and in 
some sections has been classed as a “de- 
pressed area.” The continually increasing 
volume of these low-cost imports will in- 
evitably have an effect upon business activity 
and employment in our area. The Commis- 
sion has found that the volume of imports is 
50 percent greater in 1961 than it was in 1956. 
It is essential that this increase be held un- 
der control. Imports now constitute one- 
third of the domestic market. 

It is significant to note that the net profits 
of domestic products declined from 5.6 per- 
cent of net sales in 1957 to 1.8 percent in 
1960. 

It is my understanding that the Trade 
Policy Committee, of which you are a mem- 
ber, presently has this case under considera- 
tion for a recommendation to the President. 

The Tariff Commission is cautious about 
making findings in cases such as the instant 
one and, therefore, when a finding of serious 
injury has been made, it has the greatest 
significance. In view of this finding and 
having in mind the injury which will come to 
employment and business activity through 
the increased volume of imports, I strongly 
urge you to review this matter with care, and 
to recommend to the President that he ap- 
prove the report and recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MAR- 
KET—A CHALLENGE TO AMER- 
ICA 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] 
is recognized for 30.minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the European Common Market 
undoubtedly is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges to historic American trade policies 
and practices which has developed in 
the entire history of our country. 

This administration has put forward 
constructive proposals in answer to the 
challenge of the European Common 
Market. 

One of the finest analyses of the com- 
plexities underlying the foreign trade 
challenges facing the United States to- 
day was made in the address by John 
S. Stillman, Deputy to the Under Secre- 
tary, U.S. Department of Commerce, to 
the fourth annual midwinter industrial 
conference sponsored by the industrial 
management clubs of southern New 
— at Pennsauken, N. J., January 20, 


CLUBS OF SOUTHERN New JERSEY, JANUARY 
20, 1962, PENNSAUKEN, NW. 


I am indeed happy to be with you, and 


to participate in this important conference 
on “Tomorrow’s Industrial World.” 


tonight with President Kennedy and his 
Cabinet to celebrate the first anniversary of 
his inaugural, I have no regrets about being 
here instead, to discuss some of the prob- 
lems posed for our Nation by the European 


both here at home, as well as overseas—in 
our first year in office. 

Your program lists my topic as “The Eu- 
ropean Common Market—A Challenge to 
America.” I shall explain what it is, and 
how it has developed, and then point out 
that, while we welcome the development of 
this new economic and political force whose 
ultimate aim is a United Europe—which 
aim U.S. policy has fostered since its in- 
ception, as a great bulwark in the free 
world's struggle against Soviet expansion— 
it is indeed a challenge to the health of 
our economy because of its threat to our 
exports. 

Following that, in order to lay the founda- 
tion for an explanation of the new trade 


ments problem, as well as to the economy of 
our country to your State, and to these 
five counties. 

I shall briefly describe our Department’s 
efforts to increase exports, and such details 
as have been announced of the proposed 
new trade legislation, including the pro- 
posals to alleviate any dislocation caused 
to specific firms, or their employees, by 
increases in competitive imports resulting 
from trade liberalization under the new 
program. This legislation will be known as 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, and will 
e be submitted to the Congress with 

a special message from the President. Our 
Department has been working closely with 
other agencies of the Government in pre- 
paring this new approach to tariff nego- 
tiations, and in studying its impact on our 
economy. 

Finally, I shall be glad to answer ques- 
tions on these subjects, on the state of 
the Nation’s business, or on any other aspect 
of the work of our Department, or the pro- 
gram of the administration. 

Three decades ago, in the 22 days ot 
the New Deal, the of new Federal 
agencies created to deal with the domestic 
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problems arising out of the depression were 
often jocularly referred to as “alphabet 
soup.” . Now, we have the same problem of 
throwing around initials when we get into 
the international economic field in 

with EEC, EFTA, OEEC, OECD, and GATT. 
I don’t want to get into the international 
defense treaty organizations—such as 
NATO, SEATO, and CENTO, any of the 
U.N. organizations, or economic or political 
groupings in other areas of the world—it’s 
enough to explain the differences between 
the first five, because they are all essential 
to understanding the jargon of world 
trade. 

In order to understand how the European 
Common Market came into being in 1957, 
we have to go back to the beginning of the 
post-World War II period. At the war's end, 
most of the industrialized countries of West- 
ern Europe were faced with great physical 
destruction and economic dislocation— 
bombed-out factories, housing in rubble, 
disrupted transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, a neglected agriculture, and a 
demoralized population. Although the 
needs of the European nations for industrial 
goods were great, they lacked sufficient in- 
ternational monetary reserves—gold and 
dollars—with which to buy critically needed 
goods to rebuild their economies, and they 
had little to sell abroad to earn the neces- 
sary dollar exchange. For the United States 
was almost the only source of supply. 

The United States, inspired by the most 
laudable humanitarian motives, undertook 
many measures to help the devastated coun- 
tries rebuild their industrial plant and re- 
gain viable economies. The most import- 
ant of such measures was the phenomenally 
successful Marshall plan—proposed by Sec- 
retary of State Marshall in a speech at the 
Harvard commencement in June 1947. 

Under the Marshall plan, you will recall, 
the United States provided Western Europe 
with dollar aid with which to buy food, ma- 
chinery, and other American commodities. 
We also provided a great deal of production 
know-how, with many prominent American 
businessmen to explain it, including our 
Secretary of Commerce, Luther Hodges, then 
an executive of Marshall Field’s Fieldstone 
Mills. The Marshall plan was known offi- 
cially as the European recovery program, the 
ERP. You will also recall that, when the 
Marshall plan was proposed, it was the ex- 
pressed view of the U.S. Government that it 
was the business of the Europeans to take 
the initiative in preparing a joint recovery 


program. 
The Western European countries, accord- 
ingly, met in Paris in 1947 where they drew 


in April 1948, the Economic Cooperation 
Act, implementing the Marshall plan, was 
adopted by the U.S. Congress. 

In the same year that the Marshall plan 
was proposed, 1947, the United States also 
took the lead in proposing an approach to 
the solution of international trade problems 
through a reduction in the many kinds of 
trade barriers, tariffs, quotas, etc., with the 
aim of expanding world trade. The United 
States invited other major trading nations to 
participate in negotiating the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
a multilateral trade agreement which was 
concluded at Geneva in 1947 by 23 coun- 
tries, and which entered into force in Janu- 
ary 1948. The GATT provides general trade 
rules and schedules of tariff concessions for 
- — country. The rules pro- 

concessions from nullification or 
impairment. At the end of 1961, there were 
44 members of GATT. Together, they ac- 
count for over 80 percent of the international 
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trade of the whole world. Their schedules of 
tariff concessions cover about 70,000 items. 
(The US. schedule has about 4,000 items.) 
The Common Market nations are among the 
signatories to GATT. 

The year 1947 which saw the inception of 
the GATT, of the Marshall plan, and of the 
OEEC was the turning point for Western 
Europe. Under the leadership of Paul-Henri 
Spaak of Belgium, and of Jean Monnet and 
Robert Schuman of France, and of other far- 
sighted Europeans, the movement for Euro- 
pean economic and political cooperation and 
unity developed rapidly. The rate of eco- 
nomic recovery also proceeded at a quick 
pace. The bombed-out factories were re- 
placed by new modern plants with all the 
latest automated machinery and modern 
American mass-production methods. It is 
this, even more than lower wage rates, that 
makes European manufactured goods 80 
competitive with ours on the world market 
today. It makes it imperative that we ac- 
celerate the modernization of our own in- 
dustrial plants and increase our research and 
development expenditures. The economic 
report which the President will release on 
Monday places great stress on this, and I 
urge you all to read it carefully. It is the 
reason why the President in his tax message 
last year recommended an investment tax 
credit, now set at 8 percent, to give indus- 
try a $1.5 billion incentive to modernize, as 
well as more rapid depreciation rates. 

To return to the Europe of the late 1940's 
there was an urgent need among the OEEC 
countries to reduce the barriers to trade 
which had been erected under pressure of 
balance of payments difficulties. The OEEC 
set up technical committees to deal with 
special sectors (agriculture, transport, coal, 
steel, etc.). It also worked out a code of 
liberalization of trade and other transac- 
tions. In 1950, parallel action was taken 
by the OEEC in the field of payments, with 
the creation of the European Payments 
Union which provided for multilateral settle- 
ment of all European payments, and for 
credit to meet temporary payments imbal- 
ances. Within the framework provided by 
the OEEC, there was continuous consulta- 
tion between the member governments, and 
by the early 1950’s the increase in Europe’s 
production and trade had exceeded all ex- 
pectations. 

The European nations, once their shattered 
economies had begun to recover, naturally 
wished to have a greater part in shaping 
their own destiny. The rise of the United 
States and of the Soviet Union as super- 
powers dwarfed even the major nations of 
Europe. A larger European entity was need- 
ed to mobilize and use the potential of 
Europe. 

These various objectives tended to rein- 
force each other. Only if France and Ger- 
many could pull together could Europe 
hope to shape its own political and economic 
future. Only dynamic industries could ex- 
pect to flourish within any common market 
and compete in the outside world. Growing 
economies would enable Europe to develop 
and mobilize the resources for prosperity at 
home and to play a greater role in the world. 

European integration was put forward by 
its proponents as the best route to these 
objectives. Cooperation among govern- 
ments, as in the OEEO, was useful but not 
sufficient. The pursuit of these common 
purposes required some transfer of na- 
tional authority to European agencies which 
were to exercise their powers in the interests 
of the whole European community. 

The first step on the road toward economic 
integration had been taken in 1948 when the 
Low Countries, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg, decided to form a custom 
union which became effective in 1948, the 
Benelux. This was really the embryo of 
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the Common Market, or the EEC, the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, the Common 
Market's official name. So, already out of 
the ashes of war, a new strength was de- 
veloping—and instead of communism sweep- 
ing westward from the Soviet eastern Eu- 
ropean satellites where Communist puppet 
governments were taking over under the 
guns of Russian tanks, and threatening to 
draw Western Europe into an abyss of 
economic chaos, a revived private enter- 
prise economy was being restored to buttress 
the democratic governments of the free 
Western European countries. 

A big step forward in this regard was 
taken in 1948 when the United States, 
France, and Great Britain agreed to the 
formation of the West German Republic. 
The Soviet threat made it all the more urgent 
to heal the wounds on the western side. 

A concrete step of forging bonds to tie 
West Germany firmly to Western Europe (to 
mix several metaphors) was taken in 1952 
with the formation of the European Coal and 
Steel Community—as a result of the Schu- 
man proposal of 1950. This organization of 
the Benelux Powers, France, West Germany, 
and Italy, thus, became the first of the three 
components of the European Community 
(Eurcom), and the immediate precursor of 
the European Common Market. European 
integration of coal and steel was designed to 
enable West Germany to join in the con- 
structive task of building Europe on a basis 
which buried the past. The historic enmity 
of France and Germany, which had blocked 
all attempts at European unity in the past, 
began to melt rapidly between the stick of 
the Soviet threat from the east and the 
carrot of greater profits from economic effi- 
ciency and freer internal trade. 

The next and more far-reaching step along 
the road to European integration and unity 
was taken in June 1955, when the proposal 
for the creation of a Common Market was 
put forward at a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Six in Messina. 

Two years later, in March 1957, treaties 
were signed in Rome by the six countries 
that had formed the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, creating the other two components 
of the European Community; Euratom— 
as its name implies—the European Atomic 
Energy Community, for joint development of 

ul uses of atomic power, and the Com- 
mon Market—the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC)—the most significant of the 
three. The Rome Treaty, creating the Com- 
mon Market, which went into effect on 
January 1, 1958, bound its six signatories to 
create an Economic Community during a 
transition period of from 12 to 15 years, 
divided into three stages. 

The Common Market was intended to be 
much more than a customs union, Besides 
the key provisions of the Rome Treaty which 
stipulate that all tariffs, quotas, and other 
barriers to trade within the Community be 
removed in gradual stages during the tran- 
sition period and that a uniform external 
tariff be created between the EEC and the 
rest of the world, and that trade agreements 
be negotiated by the Common Market as a 
unit, the treaty provides for the working 
out of a common commercial policy, of a 
common agricultural policy, and of a com- 
mon transport policy. The treaty also pro- 
vides for the removal of restrictions on the 
movement of labor, services and capital, and 
for the right of establishment of business 
enterprises within the Community. It like- 
wise contains provisions aimed at regulating 
private cartels, at coordinating monetary 
and fiscal policies to promote equilibrium 
in the member states’ balance of payments, 
as well as high employment and price 
stability in each member country. It also 
provides for the harmonization of social 
policies, including the equalization of wages 
for men and women. 
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To further these aims, the treaty pro- 
vided for the creation of a social fund to 
finance the retraining, resettling, and the 
granting of other assistance to workers who 
might be harmed by the liberalization of 
trade within the Community—a kind of 
trade adjustment program. 

The treaty also created a European invest- 
ment bank to finance development projects 
in the Community's underdeveloped areas, 
such as southern Italy and elsewhere. 

In addition, the treaty created an oversea 
development fund for economic development 
and social projects (such as hospitals and 
schools) in the associated countries and 
territories of the Common Market. For, the 
European Common Market extends beyond 
Europe into Africa and other continents. 
Presently associated with it are some 16 in- 
dependent countries and a number of areas 
in varying degrees of dependency. Most of 
these associated countries are in Africa. 
Their combined population exceeds 50 mil- 
lion, and they possess important natural re- 
sources. Under present arrangements, the 
Common Market has extended the benefits 
of that Market to the exports of the associ- 
ated oversea countries, while allowing the 
latter to maintain restraints on imports. 

As of now, the Common Market has im- 
pressively surpassed its original timetable, 
and has exceeded the fondest hopes of its 
founders. Because of the favorable economic 
situations in the Common Market area, the 
removal of internal trade barriers among 
the six member states was considerably ac- 
celerated. By January 1962, internal tariffs 
had been reduced 40 percent, with a further 
10 percent cut expected soon, making it 50 
percent. In addition, most quotas on in- 
dustrial products were eliminated by the 
end of December 1961. The building of the 
eventual common external tariff was like- 
wise speeded up; this is the tariff which the 
Common, Market will levy on incoming 
goods of nonmember states, and which has 
caused American producers great concern. 

The rate structure of the common external 
tariff for most industrial products was vir- 
tually completed in July 1960, and the first 
step in adjusting the individual tariffs of 
the member states toward th- rates of the 
common external tariff was taken in January 
1961, 1 year ahead of schedule. At that time, 
all of the member states adjusted their exist- 
ing tariff rates 30 percent toward the ulti- 
mate common external tariff which will ap- 
ply to a wide range of industrial products. 
The full effect of the common external tariff 
will not be felt until the end of the transi- 
tion period, when the external tariff is to be 
established on a uniform basis. In the case 
of certain industrial products, however, 
whose existing tariffs were either 15 percent 
above or below the ultimate common ex- 
ternal tariff, the final external tariff went 
into effect in January 1961. 

How was the rate structure of the common 
external tariff determined? Under the rules 
of the GATT—to which the six Common 
Market states are signatories—the general 
rate of the customs duties to be applied to 
nonmembers of the customs union was not 
to be higher than the rate which was in 
force in the member countries when the 
union was formed. The Common Market’s 
external tariff was, therefore, in principle, 
to be based on the arithmetic average of the 
rates of customs duties existing in the six 
member states on January 1, 1957. Although 
there are many exceptions to the rule, the 
general result of the averaging of the ex- 
ternal tariffs meant that, in the former rela- 
tively high tariff countries such as France 
and Italy, the old tariffs would be lowered, 
while those in the Benelux countries and in 
West Germany would be raised. i 

It is obvious that the Common Market’s 
eventual common external tariff will make it 
very difficult for American producers to com- 
pete effectively against European producers 
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in the Common Market countries. It is 
equally obvious that such competition will 
increase rather than lessen, when the present 
Common Market is enlarged by the inclusion 
of Britain and other European nations, as 
seems likely to occur. 

Why did Britain and the other OEEC coun- 
tries not join the Common Market originally? 
Britain held back for a number of reasons: 
because of the close trade ties with her Com- 
monwealth, and because of her domestic 
agricultural policy, as well as for political 
reasons. Other OEEC countries, particularly 
the neutral states of Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Austria, were likewise unprepared to 
join the Common Market in the early days 
of its formation. 

Both Great Britain and these other coun- 
tries had hoped that, instead of a customs 
union, a free trade area could have been 
formed comprising all members of the OEEO. 
When this did not materialize, and the cus- 
toms union of the six came into being, 
Britain and six other European nations 
(Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Portugal) formed, in 1960, the 
European Free Trade Association—the 
EFTA—or the Outer Seven, as it is com- 
monly known. The EFTA—like the Com- 
mon Market—aimed at the complete re- 
moyal of internal trade barriers among its 
members. Unlike the Common Market, how- 
ever, the members of the EFTA were to be 
free to adopt their own commercial policy 
and to determine their individual tariffs 
toward nonmember countries. The EPTA 
was strictly a commercial arrangement, and 
was in no sense aimed at the economic or 


political unification of the member states. 


Most of the seven are now in various stages 
of negotiating to join with the six—as are 
also Turkey and Ireland—into an expanded 
Common Market. An agreement for the 
association of Greece with the European Eco- 
nomic Community—signed in March 1961— 
is presently awaiting ratification. 

An enlarged Common Market, comprising 
most of the Western European countries, 
would possess great economic and political 
strength. But, even without these acces- 
sions—of which Greece, Ireland, the United 
Kingdom, Denmark, and Norway will prob- 
ably be among the first—let’s look at. the 
formidable economic entity the EEC has now 
become, 

It has a population of 173 million people, 
excluding that of the associated oversea 
countries. It has a larger labor force than 
the United States, despite its smaller pop- 
ulation. Its economic growth rate in re- 
cent years has been well over 6 percent, as 
contrasted to ours of 24% percent in the 
comparable period (although fortunately 
ours has been 8 percent this year recovering 
from the recession). The EEC’s industrial 
production index (with a 1958 base period of 
100) rose from 111 in January 1960 to about 
132 last October. Last year its external trade 
increased by 23 percent. There is an acute 
labor shortage in northern Italy, Holland, 
West Germany, and much of France. I was 
in Milan and Turin last September, and 
things were really booming. Today, the 
Common Market is the world’s second largest 
producer of steel. 

Even more remarkable, Western Europe 
never felt our recession of 1960-61. It used 
to be said that, when the American econ- 
omy caught cold, Europe got pneumonia. 
That is clearly no longer true; we don't 
yet know if the reverse will be. 

In trade last year we exported about $3.5 
billion worth to the six. Of this, about one- 
third was agricultural products and only 
one-fourth was manufactured goods. Our 
import purchases from the EEC were about 
$2.2 billion. Of New Jersey’s production, 
the outlook for an expanded market in chem- 
icals and sophisticated electronics and elec- 
trical machinery is „ but the import 
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heavy electrical equipment. office and photo- 
graphic equipment, and instruments. 

It is clear from these facts that, while 
an economically strong and eventually politi- 
cally integrated Europe gives the United 
States a strong partner in the cold war— 
and, therefore, we welcome it—it is also in- 
deed a challenge to our exports and to the 
growth of our economy. 

Let's now be specific. 

Under present circumstances, the external 
tariff barriers of the Common Market make 
it very difficult for US. producers to com- 
pete effectively, and it will become increas- 
ingly more difficult as the time nears for 
the complete removal of internal trade bar- 
riers, and the full implementation of the 
common external tariff. 

An American-made car, for example, could 
be exported to Germany prior to the Com- 
mon Market at a duty of 17 percent. A 
French-made Dauphine would have paid the 
same amount. Today, the Dauphine pays 
11.9 percent which will probably be reduced 
to 8.5 percent in 1962, and at the end of 
the transition period it will be reduced to 
zero. On the other hand, the American car 
now must pay 18.86 percent, and eventually 
will have to pay 23.2 percent. This is a dis- 
advantage hard to overcome. 

A similar pattern could develop for many 
of the 63% billion worth of American prod- 
ucts now sold to the Common Market—a 
pattern whose net effect would be a shrink- 
age of American foreign commerce, a severe 
loss of jobs and profits, a serious blow to our 
position of leadership to the free world. 

We are in a position today to avert such 
a situation. We can do this by bargaining 
with the nations of the Common Market to 

them to welcome American-made 
products on a truly competitive basis by 
lowering their external tariff barriers. But 
‘we can do this only by accepting their prod- 
ucts on the same basis, that is, by lowering 
our own barriers to their trade. Only in 
this way will our Common Market—50 
States, 185 million people strong—be able 
to continue to do an expanding business 
with theirs, a business upon which many 
jobs and many enterprises absolutely 
depend. 

This is no giveaway program. It is a 
straight business deal. The Common Mar- 
ket will lower its external tariff wall only 
if we are prepared to lower ours. We can 
lower ours only when we give President Ken- 
nedy the necessary new legislative authority 
to do so—which is why the President will 
send new trade legislation to Congress later 
this month. When Congress passes the new 
trade act, the resulting gains will far out- 
weigh the losses. 

To mitigate any temporary dislocations 
which American business firms may incur 
from expanded international trade—exports 
and imports—the administration is propos- 
ine a trade adjustment program which will 

be realistic, businesslike, and economically 
sound. Where assistance is required, it will 
not be in the form of a subsidy, nor will it 
be used to prop up a permanently inefficient 
enterprise. It will be utilized to strengthen 
the ability of our businessmen and workers 
to compete and, Beggs to prosper, and to 
strengthen our free system. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that, while the Common Market treaty pro- 
vides for adjustment assistance, showa it it 
be required as a result of the lowering of 
internal trade barriers, there has been no 
occasion to date to draw on such assistance, 
despite the fact that the reduction of inter- 
nal tariffs has been speeded up considerably. 
The removal of internal trade barriers among 
the six has, in fact, stimulated trade, and 
promoted economic growth and prosperity. 

Assuming we do receive the requisite tar- 
iff reducing authority, we must then ask 
whether the best method to negotiate with 
our European friends is to swap one brick 
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at a time off our respective tariff walls, or 
to offer to trade layer for layer? Most Euro- 
peans are convinced that item-by-item re- 
ciprocal tariff reductions, the one brick at 
a time approach, no longer can achieve re- 
ductions which will substantially increase 
the flow of trade from the United States to 
Europe and vice versa. 

Once we know that the Common Market 
external tariff wall is going to come down, 
thereby assuring access for products made 
in the United States, we will stop exporting 
capital and jobs to Europe in order to get 
behind the tariff wall. If this happens, we 
will have launched an attack on our bal- 
ance of payments and our unemployment 
problems simultaneously. 

And, if you don’t think this flight of U.S. 
capital and jobs to Europe is of consequence, 
let’s look at the record. In the last decade, 
our private capital investments in all of 
Western Europe more than tripled. For the 
Common Market area, U.S. private direct in- 
vestments rose from $637 million in 1950 
to more than $2.6 billion in 1960, and ex- 
ceeded $3 billion in 1961. According to a 
recent survey, American manufacturing 
companies plan to spend in the Common 
Market countries over one-third of their 
planned capital expenditures for 1962 of 
more than $1.6 billion. Nearly one-half of 
their oversea investment planned for 1962 
will go to Europe as a whole. Another sur- 
vey reveals that more than 700 U.S. firms 
have located in the Common Market coun- 
tries in the last 5 years. It is obviously much 
better for this country, when there is a busi- 
ness choice, for American businessmen to 
invest in new modern plants and equipment 
in the United States than in highly de- 
veloped industrialized countries who are not 
short of capital. It is also much better for 
this country to export goods rather than to 

jobs. 

It is, in fact, in our highest national in- 
terest that we make every effort to increase 
our exports. Without a new trade law, 
our exports will undoubtedly decline, rather 
than rise. If that were to occur, it would 
adversely affect our balance-of-payments 
position which we can ill afford to have hap- 
pen. Our serious balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties are known to all. For the last sev- 
eral years, despite our having sizable export 
trade surpluses (our export trade surplus for 
1961 exceeding $5 billion), we have had very 
large overall deficits in our balance of pay- 
ments which have resulted in a sharp decline 
in our gold holdings during this period of 
more than $514 billion. Our gold stocks will 
be reduced to a dangerously low point if this 
trend continues. They have already reached 
their lowest level since 1939. Rising export 
sales, and a larger export trade surplus, are 
essential, if we are to reverse this trend. 

Not only does our export trade directly 
affect our balance-of-payments position, but 
it creates jobs for American workers. One 
out of every three manufacturing workers 
in the United States is employed in making 
goods for export. In New Jersey, 505 firms 
employing 296,404 workers made goods for 
export in 1960. The value of your State’s 
manufacturing exports was $897 million. 
This placed your State seventh in the Nation. 
The value of exports per worker here aver- 
aged $3,000. 

Translating these figures to your five- 
county basis—as I believe Camden, 
Gloucester, Salem, Mercer, and Burlington 
are all represented here—this works out at 
75 plants exporting more than $25,000 in 
1960, for a total value of $108 million, and 
employment of 55,000 workers. 

A further reason for the United States 
to maximize its exports is to help us to meet 
our share of the collective economic growth 
target set last November by the OECD na- 
tions—the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development—of which the 
United States is a full member. OECD's goal 
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is for a 50-percent increase by 1970 in the 
combined real gross national products of the 
20 member nations, The latter include all 
of the former OEEC nations and Canada, as 
well as the United States. 

This new organization—the OECD—which 
came into being in September 1961—is, in 
fact, a reconstitution of the former OEEC 
whose tasks were considered to have been 
largely accomplished. Like the OEEC, the 
keynote of the new organization is coopera- 
tion. OECD’s aims are, however, more out- 
ward looking than were those of OEEC which 
was mainly concerned with European recon- 
struction. OECD is for the tasks 
of the sixties by providing a forum for con- 
sultation aimed at maximizing the member 
nations’ economic growth, at aiding the less 
developed countries to achieve sound 
economic expansion, and at contributing to 
the expansion of world trade on a multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory basis in ac- 
cordance with international obligations. 
OECD's Council of Ministers has stressed 
the need to reduce trade barriers between its 
member state, and between the OECD coun- 
tries and the rest of the world. 

The achievement of OECD's growth target 
for 1970 would result in the addition of 
nearly $509 billion in the member nations’ 
combined GNP, which would approach the 
present entire output of the United States. 
As Under Secretary of State Ball has pointed 
out, it would mean adding to the Atlantic 
community the economic equivalent of a 
new country of the present size and wealth 
of the United States. This, in turn, would 
mean a stronger free world and would help 
to insure the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

To meet our share of OECD's growth t 
for 1970, we shall need to 2 
stability and to avoid inflation, and to at- 
tain—and maintain— equilibrium in our 
balance of payments. One of the best ways 
of strengthening our balance-of- payments 
position, and of eliminating our large pay- 
ments deficits, is to generate an export 
trade surplus sufficiently large to offset our 
private and public ture abroad. 
President Kennedy has called for a 10 percent 
increase in our exports, which goal, the 
President is convinced, is not beyond our 
reach. To achieve that goal, however, the 
Preside: t will need a new trade incentive 
for the new trading age in which we live. 

The time for decision is upon us. The 
Common Market countries, this month, en- 
tered the second stage of their three stage 
transition period. The passing to the second 
stage is considered by European experts as 
the “point of no return” for the economic 
integration of the Common Market nations. 
A further acceleration of internal tariff cuts 
is anticipated, as well as of the steps leading 
to the eventual common external tariff. 

The Department of Commerce, in line with 
President Kennedy’s mandate that it pro- 
vide en to American in- 
dustry in the drive to develop export mar- 
kets, is exerting every effort to help expand 
our exports. has put new 
drive into the national export expansion 
program, which program, as you know, is 
designed not only to increase our exports, but 
also to encourage a greater number of Amer- 
ican business firms, not presently in the 
export trade, to participate in that trade. 
The 33 regional export expansion commit- 
tees have been most succesful in stimulating 
an increasing number of American manu- 
facturers to enter the export market. In 
addition, Secretary Hodges, last year, in- 
vited approximately 900 trade associations, 
which have specific commodity interests, to 
participate in the national export expan- 
sion program, and he offered them the facil- 
ities of the Department to help them set 
up and carry out export promotion activities. 

Among the Department's recent and most 
ambitious export promotional aids is the 
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t trade center program which 
went into effect in 1961 with the opening 
of the first US. ent trade center in 
London in June of that year. Other trade 
centers are planned for Bangkok, and for 
selected areas in Africa, Latin America, and 
Western Europe. The Departments of Agri- 
culture and State collaborate with the De- 
partment of Commerce in managing the 
trade centers program. These permanent 
trade centers are designed for the use of 
U.S. producers and exporters who are in- 
terested in exploiting the opportunities of 
a specific market area. The U.S. Govern- 
ment provides attractive display facilities 
at no cost to the exhibitor, but participating 
firms are expected to pay their packing, 
shipping, and insurance costs to the dis- 
play point. The goods may be sold abroad, 
or returned to the United States at the 
exhibitor’s expense. The exhibit themes 
are worked out in cooperation with trade 
associations and industry groups. As an ex- 
ample of the sales opportunities provided 
by these trade centers, nearly $114 million 
worth of goods were sold in the London 
center's first 3 weeks of operation. 

Another of the Department’s export pro- 
motion efforts is our international trade 
fairs program which offers the newcomer 
to foreign trade a means of breaking into 
the export market, while, for those already 
in that market, it is an excellent medium to 
increase foreign sales and find new markets. 
The U.S. Government sponsors the exhibits 
of American products at these international 
trade fairs. A midwestern machine tool 
manufacturer has informed us that, since 
the appearance of his products in a series of 
United States small business exhibits in In- 
dia, he is getting across the board orders from 
that part of the world. International trade 
fairs do more, however, than sell American 

. As President Kennedy has pointed 
out, “they are a positive force for greater 
international understanding.” 

A further effort of the Department of 
Commerce to promote trade and commercial 
understanding between the United States 
and foreign countries is our trade missions 
program. Under this program, from four 
to six American businessmen at a time— 
under the leadership of a Department of 
Commerce official—spend up to 2 months 
visiting a foreign country or group of coun- 
tries where they meet with foreign busi- 
nessmen and foreign government officials 
for the purpose of promoting American ex- 
ports, or U.S. capital investment, the latter 
in the developing areas of the world. The 
trade missions carry specific requests from 
American companies seeking oversea trad- 
ing partners, and they frequently have sev- 
eral hundred business proposals to offer 
foreign businessmen. On their return to 
the United States, the missions’ findings are 
relayed to business firms through written 
Teports, consultations, and business con- 
ferences. The trade and investment oppor- 
tunities generated by the trade missions are 
published in the trade press, as well as in 
the Department’s Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
The trade missions have proved to be so 
valuable in promoting U.S. exports that the 
Department has doubled the number of its 
trade missions from 11 to 18 a year. 

Besides these direct contacts with foreign 
buyers, the Department provides a number 
of other promotional aids to U.S. exporters. 
These include (1) trade lists of foreign busi- 
ness firms, (2) world trade directory reports, 
(3) a world trade information service, (4) 
trade contact surveys, and (5) a trade oppor- 
tunity service. Information on these pro- 
motional aids is likewise published in the 
foreign commerce weekly. 

A new service of the Department of Com- 
merce of interest to all businessmen is the 
business service center which was recently 
opened in the Department's Washington 
headquarters. This is intended to enable 
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businessmen coming to Washington with 
specific problems to find the right Govern- 
ment official quickly, and to see him a short 
time later. A businessman may either write 
directly to the Business Service Center, in- 
dicating when he will be in town and on 
what kind of business, or he may contact 
any of the 33 field offices of the Department 
of Commerce and ask that the center be noti- 
fied of his expected arrival date and of his 
problem. 

I would like to emphasize that the vigorous 
efforts of our Department—which I have 
briefly outlined—to expand American ex- 
ports will be sustained, and will not be con- 
fined solely to periods of our balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. In today’s increasingly 
competitive world, it is only by increasing 
our exports that we shall be able to maintain 
our position as the world’s leading trading 
nation, and our position of free world leader- 
ship. In order for our export expansion ef- 
forts to succeed, however, we need the full 
cooperation of American businessmen. We 
hope that an increasing number among them 
will acquire the habit of exporting, and that 
they will discover at firsthand the great op- 
portunities that exist for profitable export 
sales. We are convinced that there are lit- 
erally thousands of products now made in 
this country which could easily be sold 
abroad with a minimum of adaptation to 
foreign market needs. 

So, let's all work together for more ex- 
ports—of goods and not of jobs. To do this, 
and to meet the challenge of the European 
Common Market, I urge your support for the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. While it is the 
President’s program, it has strong bipartisan 
support: for example, Henry Ford’s speech of 
2 days ago, former Secretary Herter’s state- 
ment of last October, and former President 
Eisenhower's statement of last December 
supporting President Kennedy's contention 
that the United States needs a new trade pol- 
icy to meet the new challenge posed by the 
European Common Market, and that the 
gradual liberalization of trade restrictions— 
with adequate saf for possible in- 
jury—will yield positive benefits for the 
American economy. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to direct the attention of the 
House to the February 1962 report of the 
Comptroller General in “Review of 
Selected Highway Transportation Activ- 
ities of the Post Office Department.” 
This report is particularly useful to il- 
lustrate what proper agency response 
can and should be to recommendations 
of the Comptroller. 

The report noted the following defi- 
ciencies in Post Office Department con- 
tracting for star route service: 

First. Authorizing major changes in 
the service provided by existing con- 
tracts without advertising. 

Second. Acquiring additional service 
under existing contracts without nego- 
tiating with the contractors for fair and 
rovsonable re uctieng in contract rates 
r mile. 
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In addition the report disclosed a par- 
ticular need for more adequate docu- 
mentation in support of contractors’ 
claims of increased operating costs. But 
even while the reviews were in progress 
the Department began streamlining its 
contracting procedures. 

The report also recommended re- 
placing highway post office service with 
less costly transportation. It noted that 
the Bureau of Operations did not doc- 
ument operational justification for not 
authorizing such replacement. Within 
3 months of this recommendation 
regional officials in the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles area had discontinued 
the HPO’s discussed. 

Other regional officials advised the 
Comptroller of similar plans either to 
discontinue HPO service or survey the 
real postal service needs of their respec- 
tive areas. This action, regional officials 
declared, would save hundreds of thou- 
111 0 of dollars in operational expendi- 

res. 

Certainly, the Post Office Department 
should be commended for taking top 
speed action to accept, implement and 
benefit from recommendations of the 
Comptroller General for money saving 
improved business procedures. 

The Comptroller General is an agent 
of the Congress, not responsible in any 
way to the Executive. His well trained 
staff is constantly reviewing executive 
operations to check on wasteful pro- 
cedures. The reactions of different 
agencies to recommendations made by 
this impartial judge are often markedly 
different. 

The Deputy Postmaster General in- 
formed the Comptroller that his “com- 
ments had been helpful in clarifying 
problem areas in highway transporta- 
tion activities and that the Department” 
intended to use his “suggestions and 
recommendations to the fullest extent.” 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that 
other agencies subject to review by the 
Comptroller General at present or in 
the future follow the example set by 
the Post Office Department by taking 
immediate action on the Comptroller’s 
recommendations. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Ryan of New York, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Lancen), today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey, for 30 
minutes, today, and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. KEE. 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 
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Mr. Knox and to include “My Office 


Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin to revise and 
extend his remarks made in Committee 
and to include extraneous matter and 
tables. 

Mr. Knox to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

Mr. O’KonskiI. 

Mr. Linpsay to include with his re- 
marks in general debate on the tax bill 
a speech prepared by a former General 
Counsel of the Treasury Department. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LANGEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. DEVINE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GonzaLEz) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. GILBERT in two instances. 

Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. DANIELS. 

Mr. Kowatskr. 

Mr. THompson of Texas to include 
tables in his remarks of today on H.R. 
10650. 

Mr. Moss (at the request of Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ) and to include extraneous matter, 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
two pages of the Record and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $202.50. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 2, 1962, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1871. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of May 29, 1884"; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1872. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1980, as amended, to provide for reim- 
bursement of services performed at foreign 
stations, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McCULLOCH: Select Committee on 
Small Business. Minority views on small 
business problems in the tomato industry 
(Rept. No. 1471, pt. 2). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 
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Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 10682. A bill to authorize 
the establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps to provide healthful outdoor employ- 
ment for young men and to advance the 
conservation, development, and management 
of national resources to timber, soil, and 
range, and of recreational areas; and to au- 
thorize pilot local public service employment 
programs; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1540). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1037. An act to amend the provisions of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930, relating to practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural commodities; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1546). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6949. A bill to 
amend section 4(e) of the Natural Gas Act, 
to authorize a gas distributing company to 
complain about a rate schedule filed by a 
natural gas company and to give the Federal 
Power Commission authority to suspend 
changes in rate schedules covering sales for 
resale for industrial use only; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1547). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3595. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Isernia Alloca; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1541). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 3633. A bill for the relief of 
Angelina Rainone; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1542). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 4655. A bill for the relief of Adell 
Anis Mansour; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1543). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 677. Joint resolu- 
tion relating to the admission of certain 
adopted children; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1544). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 6330. A bill for the relief of 
Vincent Edward Hughes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1545). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XI, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 11004. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 11005. A bill to amend section 2304 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that military procurement agencies shall 
comply with State minimum price laws for 
certain perishable subsistence items; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 11006. A bill to permit the Postmaster 

General to extend contract mail routes up 
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to 100 miles during the contract term; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GARLAND: 

H.R. 11007. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
medical care of the aged through the allow- 
ance of a tax credit as an incentive for 
health insurance coverage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ (by request): 

H.R. 11008. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the program 
under which Government contracts are set 
aside for small-business concerns shall not 
apply in the case of contracts for mainte- 
nance, repair, or construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 11009. A bill to amend section 2304 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that military procurement agencies shall 
comply with State minimum price laws for 
certain perishable subsistence items; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 11010. A bill to amend section 2304 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that military procurement agencies shall 
comply with State minimum price laws for 
certain perishable subsistence items; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 11011. A bill to amend section 2304 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
that military procurement agencies shall 
comply with State minimum price laws for 
certain perishable subsistence items; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R.11012. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to make it clear that disaster 
loans in cases of flood or other catastrophe 
may be made with respect to property of any 
type (including summer homes as well as 
other residential property); to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 11013. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition paid 
by him for his education, or the education 
of his spouse or a dependent, at a duly ac- 
credited public or private educational in- 
stitution; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 11014. A bill authorizing construction 
of dam on North Fork of Red River in Powell 
County, Ky., for flood control and other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 11015. A bill to provide for public no- 
tice of settlements in patent interferences; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H. R. 11016. A bill to amend the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia to give the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or their duly designated representative au- 
thority to transfer title to motor vehicles 
when the only assets of a decedent’s estate 
consist of not more than two motor ve- 
hicles; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 11017. A bill to amend section 4281, 
title 18, of the United States Code to increase 
from $30 to $100, the amount of gratuity 
which may be furnished by the Attorney 
General to prisoners discharged from im- 
prisonment or released on parole; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R.11018. A bill to amend the act con- 
cerning gifts to minors in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 11019. A bill to provide that the Uni- 
form Limited Partnership Act shall apply in 
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the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R.11020. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 11021. A bill to provide for the appli- 
cation of power revenues from reclamation 
projects to the reduction of the public debt; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 11022. A bill to limit importation into 
the United States of America of crude pe- 
troleum and certain petroleum products; to 
protect the welfare of those engaged in the 
domestic petroleum industry, particularly 
small independent oil producers and small 
independent oil refiners; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.R. 11023. A bill to establish a joint se- 
lect committee to determine whether and 
what kind of local self-government for the 
District of Columbia will be in the national 
interest; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 11024. A bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act so as to include as 
creditable service certain service performed 
by emergency relief project employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 11025. A bill to amend section 715 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
issuance of total disability income provision 
to national service life insurance policies to 
age 65, under certain conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 11026, A bill to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment in certain cases be- 
cause of race, religion, color, national ori- 
gin, ancestry, or age; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 11027. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 11028. A bill to amend that part of 
the Flood Control Act of 1946 relating to the 
modification of the project for the lower 
Mississippi River; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 11029. A bill to amend the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942 to clarify the responsi- 
bility of persons to furnish information re- 
quested by Federal agencies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.J. Res. 679. Joint resolution to amend 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, to pro- 
mote quality and price stabilization, to de- 
fine and restrain certain unfair methods of 
distribution and to confirm, define, and 
equalize the rights of producers and resellers 
in the distribution of goods identified by 
distinguishing brands, names, or trademarks, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.J. Res. 680. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of the North Caro- 
lina Tercentenary Celebration Commission 
to formulate and implement plans to com- 
memorate the 300th anniversary of the 
State of North Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.J. Res. 681. Joint resolution to fix the 
support price for milk and butterfat at the 
level prevailing prior to April 1, 1962; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXH, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 11030. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nina Bray; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 11031. A bill for the relief of George 
Wm. Rueff, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 11032. A bill granting a renewal of 
patent No. 92,187 relating to the badge of 
the Sons of the American Legion; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11033. A bill granting a renewal of 
patent No. 55,398 relating to the badge of 
the American Legion Auxiliary; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11034. A bill granting a renewal of 
patent No. 64,296 relating to the badge of 
the American Legion; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R. 11035. A bill for the relief of Alvin 
Roy Chin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

10 By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 11036. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
McVaigh and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 11037. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Laverna Ramsey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 29, 1962 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, 
March 28, 1962) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Ellsworth Erskine Jackson, D.D., 
minister of the Market Square Presby- 
terian Church, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., offered the following prayer: 


“Our Father, which art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as 
it is in heaven.” 

We bless Thee for the holy state in 
which Thou dost dwell, and toward 
which Thou art guiding us, Thy chil- 
dren. 

We confess that we have not always 
been obedient and loving sons and 
daughters. O Thou great Searcher of 
hearts, cleanse our souls, that we may 
be vessels fit for Thy service. 

Today our hearts are full of gratitude 
for the heritage that is ours. We give 
Thee thanks for daily bread, daily loves, 
and daily duties, for the dancing sun- 
beams of this spring day, for the signs 
of new life, and for the song of the re- 
turning birds. 

We pray for the coming of that day 
when the morning shall dawn, a morn- 
ing without the clouds of suspicion, 
dread, and fear; when no one shall be 
afraid, but every man shall dwell under 
his own vine and fig tree, and all—from 
the least unto the greatest—shall know 
the Lord; when nations shall learn war 
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no more; when swords and spears shall 
be beaten into plowshares and pruning 
hooks. 

We pray for the day when the Prince 
of Peace shall come, and for the new 
world declaration of independence from 
tyranny, bondage, and slavery, that He 
shall give, for that day when sin, suffer- 
ing, and death shall be no more. 

Grant and bestow upon us Davidic 
courage to face the lion and the bear, 
and protect the sheep of Thy pasture. 

Give us minds that can think Thy 
thoughts after Thee, and hearts that 
can love God and our fellow man, and 
eyes that will look for heroic and noble 
virtues in others, and will see beyond the 
color of skin, the length of the nose, and 
the slant of the eye. 

Bless the Senate and all its Members. 
May wisdom be given to each Member, 
as together they plan for the national 
welfare and security. 

We invoke Thy blessing upon the 
President of the United States and all 
others who serve Thee and this Nation. 

This we ask in the Name that is above 
every name, the Name of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 28, 1962, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1962, RELATING TO CERTAIN RE- 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF SCIENCE TECHNOLOGY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 372) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1962, prepared in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949, as amended, and 
providing for certain reorganizations in 
the field of science and technology. 

Part I of the reorganization plan 
establishes the Office of Science and 
Technology as a new unit within the 
Executive Office of the President; places 
at the head thereof a Director appointed 
by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and makes 
provision for a Deputy Director similarly 
appointed; and transfers to the Director 
certain functions of the National Science 
Foundation under sections 3(a) (1) and 
3(a) (6) of the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950. 


1962 


The new arrangements incorporated in 
part I of the reorganization plan will 
constitute an important development in 
executive branch organization for 
science and technology. Under those 
arrangements the President will have 
permanent staff resources capable of ad- 
vising and assisting him on matters of 
national policy affected by or pertaining 
to science and technology. Considering 
the rapid growth and far-reaching scope 
of Federal activities in science and tech- 
nology, it is imperative that the Presi- 
dent have adequate staff support in 
developing policies and evaluating pro- 
grams in order to assure that science and 
technology are used most effectively in 
the interests of national security and 
general welfare. 

To this end it is contemplated that 
the Director will assist the President 
in discharging the responsibility of the 
President for the proper coordination of 
Federal science and technology func- 
tions. More particularly, it is expected 
that he will advise and assist the Presi- 
dent as the President may request with 
respect to: 

(1) Major policies, plans, and pro- 
grams of science and technology of the 
various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, giving appropriate emphasis to 
the relationship of science and tech- 
nology to national security and foreign 
policy, and measures for furthering 
science and technology in the Nation. 

(2) Assessment of selected scientific 
and technical developments and pro- 
grams in relation to their impact on na- 
tional policies. 

(3) Review, integration, and coordi- 
nation of major Federal activities in 
science and technology, giving due con- 
sideration to the effects of such activi- 
ties on non-Federal resources and 
institutions. 

(4) Assuring that good and close re- 
lations exist with the Nation’s scientific 
and engineering communities so as to 
further in every appropriate way their 
participation in strengthening science 
and technology in the United States and 
the free world. 

(5) Such other matters consonant 
with law as may be assigned by the 
President to the Office. 

The ever-growing significance and 
complexity of Federal programs in 
science and technology have in recent 
years necessitated the taking of several 
steps for improving the organizational 
arrangements of the executive branch 
in relation to science and technology: 

(1) The National Science Foundation 
was established in 1950. The Founda- 
tion was created to meet a widely recog- 
nized need for an organization to develop 
and encourage a national policy for the 
promotion of basic research and educa- 
tion in the sciences, to support basic 
research, to evaluate research programs 
undertaken by Federal agencies, and to 
perform related functions. 

(2) The Office of the Special Assistant 
to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology was established in 1957. The 
Special Assistant serves as Chairman 
of both the President’s Science Advisory 
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Committee and the Federal Council for 
Science and Technology, mentioned 
below. 

(3) At the same time, the Science Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of eminent 
non-Government scientists and engi- 
neers, and located within the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, was reconstituted 
in the White House Office as the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee. 

(4) The Federal Council for Science 
and Technology, composed of policy of- 
ficials of the principal agencies engaged 
in scientific and technical activities, was 
established in 1959. 

The National Science Foundation has 
proved to be an effective instrument for 
administering sizable programs in sup- 
port of basic research and education in 
the sciences and has set an example 
for other agencies through the ad- 
ministration of its own program. 
However, the Foundation, being at 
the same organizational level as other 
agencies, cannot satisfactorily coordi- 
nate Federal science policies or eval- 
uate programs of other agencies. Sci- 
ence policies, transcending agency lines, 
need to be coordinated and shaped at 
the level of the Executive Office of the 
President drawing upon many resources 
both within and outside of Government. 
Similarly, staff efforts at that higher 
level are required for the evaluation of 
Government programs in science and 
technology. 

Thus, the further steps contained in 
part I of the reorganization plan are 
now needed in order to meet most ef- 
fectively new and expanding require- 
ments brought about by the rapid and 
far-reaching growth of the Government’s 
research and development programs. 
These requirements call for the further 
strengthening of science organization at 
the Presidential level and for the adjust- 
ment of the Foundation’s role to reflect 
changed conditions. The Foundation 
will continue to originate policy pro- 
posals and recommendations concerning 
the support of basic research and educa- 
tion in the sciences, and the new Office 
will look to the Foundation to provide 
studies and information on which sound 
national policies in science and tech- 
nology can be based. 

Part I of the reorganization plan will 
permit some strengthening of the staff 
and consultant resources now available 
to the President in respect of scientific 
and technical factors affecting execu- 
tive branch policies and will also facili- 
tate communication with the Congress. 

Part II of the reorganization plan pro- 
vides for certain reorganizations within 
the National Science Foundation which 
will strengthen the capability of the 
Director of the Foundation to exert 
leadership and otherwise further the 
effectiveness of administration of the 
Foundation. Specifically: 

(1) There is established a new office 
of Director of the National Science 
Foundation and that Director, ex officio, 
is made a member of the National Sci- 
ence Board on a basis coordinate with 
that of other Board members. 
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(2) There is substituted for the now- 
existing Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Science Board a new Executive 
Committee composed of the Director of 
the National Science Foundation, ex of- 
ficio, as a voting member and Chairman 
of the Committee, and of four other 
members elected by the National Sci- 
ence Board from among its appointive 
members. 

(3) Committees advisory to each of 
the divisions of the Foundation will 
make their recommendations to the Di- 
rector only, rather than to both the 
Director and the National Science 
Board. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1962 is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended. 

I have found and hereby declare that 
it is necessary to include in the reor- 
ganization plan, by reason of reorgan- 
izations made thereby, provisions for the 
appointment and compensation of the 
Director and Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology and of 
the Director of the National Science 
Foundation. The rate of compensation 
fixed for each of these officers is that 
which I have found to prevail in respect 
of comparable officers in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The functions abolished by the provi- 
sions of section 23(b) of the reorganiza- 
tion plan are provided for in sections 
4(a), 5(a), 6(a), 6(b), and 8(d) of the 
18 Science Foundation Act of 

950. 

The taking effect of the reorganiza- 
tions included in the reorganization 
plan will provide sound organizational 
arrangements and will make possible 
more effective and efficient administra- 
tion of Government programs in science 
and technology. It is, however, imprac- 
ticable to itemize at this time the re- 
ductions in expenditures which it is 
probable will be brought about by such 
taking effect. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become ef- 
fective. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, March 29, 1962. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 441) to commemorate the 75th 
anniversary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 441) 
to commemorate the 75th anniversary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


was read twice by its title and placed on 
the calendar. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the overobli- 
gation of an appropriation in that Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Report UNDER SALINE WATER Acr or 1952 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, under the Saline 
Water Act of 1952, for the calendar year 
1961; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO NATIONAL 
Forests IN COLORADO AND NEw Mexico 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to add certain lands to the Pike National 
Forest in Colorado and the Carson National 
Forest and the Santa Fe National Forest in 
New Mexico, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Resolutions adopted by the Board of 
County Supervisors of Alpine County, Calif., 
and the City Council of the City of Santa 
Rosa, Calif., protesting against the enact- 
ment of legislation to impose a Federal in- 
come tax on income derived from public 
bonds; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Yorkville, 
N.Y. Zionist District No. 6, of the Zionist 
Organization of America, protesting against 
the Arab boycott on transactions with Jews; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the National Sculpture Society, of New York, 
N.Y. signed by C. Paul Jennewein, presi- 
dent, remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation providing Government sup- 
port of the fine arts, as outlined in Senate 
bill 741; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

James A, Coolahan, of New Jersey, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the district of New 
Jersey; 

Robert A. O'Neal, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Indiana; 

Robert E. Hauberg, of Mississippi, to be 
US. attorney for the southern district of 
Mississippi; 

Alfred W. Moellering, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Indiana; 
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Wesley E. Brown, of Kansas, to be U.S. dis- 
trict Judge for the district of Kansas; and 

Jesse E. Eschbach, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Indiana. 


By Mr. LONG of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

John W. Oliver, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of 
Missouri; and 

John K. Regan, of Missouri, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Dan M. Douglas, of Arkansas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Arkansas; 
and 

Alfred P. Henderson, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of Ar- 
kansas, 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Ralph C. Body, of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. 
district Judge for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report favorably the nominations of 
1 lieutenant general in the Air Force, 3 
generals, 5 lieutenant generals, 42 major 
generals, and 4 brigadier generals in the 
Army, 3 rear admirals in the Naval Re- 
serve, 2 vice admirals to be retired, and 
1 vice admiral for special assignment in 
the Navy; also the nominations of 4 
brigadier generals and 1 major general 
in the Marine Corps Reserve. I ask that 
these names be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Harold W, Grant, Regular Air 


Force, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President, in the rank of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen, Paul D, Harkins, U.S. Army, to 
be assigned to a position of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President, 
in the rank of general; 

Maj. Gen. James Lowell Richardson, Jr., 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army), to be assigned to a posi- 
tion of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President, in the rank of 
lieutenant general; 

Walter A. Churchill, for temporary ap- 
pointment to the grade of major general in 
the Marine Corps Reserve; 

Charles H. Cox, George E. Tomlinson, and 
John L. Winston, for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general in the 
Marine Corps Reserve; 

Charles F. Duchein, for temporary ap- 
pointment to the grade of brigadier general 
in the Marine Corps Reserve; 

Charles E. Rieben, Jr., Stephen E, Jones, 
and Moore Moore, Jr., for temporary promo- 
tion to the grade of read admiral in the Naval 
Reserve; 

Vice Adm, Roland N. Smoot, U.S, Navy, 
and Rear Adm. L. Russell, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
on the retired list; 

Rear Adm. Robert T. S. Keith, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Lt. Gen. Garrison Hold Davidson, Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S. 
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Army), for appointment as senior U.S. Army 
member of the Military Staff Committee of 
the United Nations; 

Maj. Gen, Thomas Weldon Dunn, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army), and Maj. Gen, John Southworth 
Upham, Jr., U.S. Army, to be assigned to 
positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President, in the rank of 
lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, Army of the 
United States (major general, U.S. Army), 
and Lt. Gen. Paul Lamar Freeman, Jr., Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), to be assigned to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the rank of general; 

Maj. Gen. Frank Schaffer Besson, Jr., U.S. 
Army, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral; and 

Lt. Gen. Hamilton Hawkins Howze, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army), and sundry other officers, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
also from the Committee on Armed 
Services, I report favorably 11,696 ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Navy 
in the grade of captain and below; 3,349 
appointments and promotions in the 
Marine Corps in the grade of colonel and 
below; 13,001 appointments and promo- 
tions in the Regular Air Force in the 
grade of major and below, 3 colonels to 
be permanent professors at the U.S, Air 
Force Academy, and 1,388 appointments 
and promotions in the Army in the grade 
of colonel and below. 

All of these names have already ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In order to save the expense of printing 
on the Executive Calendar I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to lie 
on the Secretary’s desk for the informa- 
tion of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 


Warren L. Mobley, and sundry other of- 
ficers for temporary appointment in the 
Marine Corps; 

Edward G, Abersold, and sundry other of- 
ficers for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force; 

Herbert A. Adamson, and sundry other of- 
ficers for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force; 

Col. Alfonse R. Miele, Col. Wilbert H. 
Ruenheck, and Col. Wayne A. Yeoman, for 
permanent professors of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy; 

Richard J. Camden, and sundry other of- 
ficers for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; 

Clark E. Aamodt, and sundry other officers 
for promotion in the Regular Air Force; 

William R. Abele, and s other of- 
ficers for permanent appointment in the 
Marine Corps; 

John C. Abercrombie, and sundry other 
officers for promotion in the Regular Army 
of the United States; and 

Horace E. Knapp, Jr., and sundry other 
officers for permanent appointment in the 
Marine Corps. 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. Marshall Sylvester Carter, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army), for appointment as Deputy Director, 
Central Intelligence Agency, with the rank 
of lieutenant general, 
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By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Edward A. McDermott, of Iowa, to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Planning. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert J. Manning, of New York, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Dr. Franklin A. Long, of New York, 
to be an Assistant Director of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

CvIlI-——-344 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Musk, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today, 
to receive testimony by the Attorney 
General of the United States on proposed 
wiretap legislation. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1963 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10526) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into yesterday now comes into effect. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, let me ask whether the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] de- 
sires to obtain recognition by the Chair 
at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me ask the 
Chair what the pending measure is and 
under what auspices it is being con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate has before it House bill 10526, 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
Department and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963; 
and the question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. WILLIAMS] to suspend the rule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I thank the Chair. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
this morning I conferred with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wittrams] concerning the suggestion 
which he made shortly before the taking 
of the recess yesterday, namely, that to- 
day he might move to suspend the rule, 
in order to offer to the pending appro- 
priation bill an amendment relating to 
the privilege of civil service employees to 
address public meetings. 
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The Senator from Delaware told me 
that upon further reflection, he realized 
that I, and perhaps all the other mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, 
would feel that we would have to oppose 
such a motion in connection with his 
amendment, because the amendment 
would apply to only this one appropria- 
tion bill, and because there had been no 
opportunity for the committee to con- 
sider the matter, and because we realize 
what we would be faced with in confer- 
ence; and that, therefore, no doubt we 
would be inclined to endeavor to prevent 
such a change in this bill, in order to 
avoid encountering such a jam with the 
House conferees. 

So he said he would like to have the 
privilege of explaining to the Senate why 
he had brought up this matter; and he 
said that at a later time—in fact, I be- 
lieve it will be next week—when the 
supplemental appropriation bill comes 
before the Senate, he intends to present 
the matter to the special subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee which 
will deal with the supplemental bill, so 
that if they wish to move to suspend the 
rule and include such an amendment, 
they can do so. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, as the Senator from Virginia 
has said, I discussed this matter with 
him following the taking of the recess 
last night. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Virginia is in sympathy with what we 
are trying to do in this case, and I also 
understand that he is not in agreement 
with the new ruling by the Civil Service 
Commission and, in particular, as it has 
= interpreted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

I recognize the reason for his decision 
that as chairman of the subcommittee 
and as the Senator in charge of the 
pending bill he could not accept the 
amendment at this time. 

Under the circumstances I said that 
rather than put him in a position in 
which, as chairman of the subcommittee 
and as Senator in charge of the bill, he 
would have to oppose such a move at this 
time I would wait until the supplemental 
appropriation bill came up next week, at 
which time I would hope to have the 
support of almost all the members of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I should like to have an understanding 
with the Senator from Virginia so no 
question will be raised about the pro- 
priety of taking up the matter at that 


As I stated before, I am certainly not 
in the least trying to change practices 
which have no doubt been in effect for 
civil service employees under all preced- 
ing administrations with which I have 
had experience, both Democratic and 
Republican. Weare not trying to change 
that practice one iota, but the recent 
ruling passed down by Commissioner 
Macy in February of this year—I think 
the actual ruling was passed down on 
the 10th of January—provides that now 
civil service employees can go out before 
interested public groups, service clubs, 
and so forth, and speak on behalf of the 
administration’s legislative program. 
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The Attorney General has ruled that 
that is in accord with the laws as he 
interprets the intent of Congress. That 
was not my understanding. But the 
Attorney General in making the ruling 
has gone further and said that while this 
ruling would extend to civil service em- 
ployees the legal right to speak against 
the administration’s program if they so 
desired, it would, nevertheless, be con- 
sidered “a serious impropriety” on their 
part if they did say anything against the 
programs. He even went so far in his 
ruling as to say that if a civil service 
employee objected to any legislative pro- 
gram of the administration he could 
voice his objections to his superior offi- 
cers only, but once the superiors said, 
“This is our policy or legislative pro- 
gram,” then, notwithstanding the private 
beliefs of the civil service employee, it 
was his responsibility to ignore his own 
opinion, and go out and speak on behalf 
of the administration’s proposal. 

I do not believe that a civil service 
employee—I do not care under which 
political party—should be ordered by his 
superior either to support or defeat a 
legislative program. That was not the 
intention of Congress, and the whole 
principle of civil service was that em- 
ployees would not be involved in legisla- 
tive programs or political activities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is my understanding 
correct that the two distinguished Sen- 
ators intend to leave me this problem 
by consigning it to the Deficiencies and 
Supplementals Subcommittee, of which I 
am chairman, which is going to handle 
the next appropriation bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
may I answer that question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

(At this point Mr. Hickey took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yesterday I stat- 
ed that although I was in sympathy with 
the objective of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, because I thought under the Hatch 
Act civil service employees were prohib- 
ited from taking part in political cam- 
paigns, yet I would have to object, under 
the rules of the Senate, to any amend- 
ment that was legislation on an appro- 
priation bill; and I called attention to 
the fact that the Senator had not men- 
tioned it to the subcommittee or to the 
full committee, and that the Appropria- 
tions Committee had not considered it. 

Then I mentioned the fact that this 
bill will not become a law until the 1st 
of July, and that the bill applies only to 
two Departments, the Treasury and the 
Post Office Departments and a few inde- 
pendent agencies, but that next week we 
would have before us a supplemental bill 
that would become law as soon as it was 
agreed to in the two Houses and ap- 
proved by the President, that it applied 
to nearly all agencies, and that if the 
Senator wanted the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of 
suspending the rules and putting legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, he should 
go before the proper subcommittee and 
present his views. That is as far as I 


I yield 


President, 
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went. I did not commit myself to legis- 
lation of this character on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Now, to that extent I unloaded the 
problem on my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the benevolent design of the 
Senator from Virginia, and also that 
same design on the part of the Senator 
from Delaware, but I remind both of 
them that there are some very urgent 
items in the supplemental bill, for ex- 
ample, one which relates to the State of 
the Senator from Delaware—the disas- 
ter relief items which apply to property 
damage along the middle Atlantic sea- 
board, including Delaware, by the re- 
cent storm—and there are other urgent 
items in that bill. While I am not going 
to prejudge, and while I always welcome 
the appearance of the Senator from 
Delaware or any other Senator before 
the committee, I call attention to the 
fact that if there are to be highly de- 
batable issues which would delay pas- 
sage in both Houses of the supplemental 
bill, containing as it does these urgent 
items, I would not be inclined to put on 
that bill a proposal of general legisla- 
tion which is so highly controversial. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the rea- 
son why the Senator from Virginia 
declined to say he would support the sug- 
gestion as to that bill. It is controver- 
sial. It is an amendment of the Hatch 
Act, really amplifying what we thought 
was meant. But there can be no doubt 
of the fact that it will not be easy to get 
the House conferees to agree, and it may 
involve considerable debate on the floor 
of the Senate. 

All the Senator from Virginia said was 
that we should certainly leave the 
amendment off this bill, and if the Sena- 
tor is going to bring it up, let the whole 
committee know what is involved. The 
Senator from Arizona will read what the 
instructions are as to legislation on an 
appropriation bill. I was operating un- 
der the instructions of the committee. 

Will the Senator yield and permit the 
Senator from Arizona to read what the 
instructions are? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I 
yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to advise the Senate with respect to 
the standing order of the Committee on 
Appropriations, adopted away back in 
1931, which has been followed scrupu- 
lously ever since. It reads as follows: 

The following rule for the guidance of 
members of the committee in handling bills 
on the floor of the Senate was submitted by 
the chairman and adopted: 

“Any member or ex-officio member of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
who has in charge an appropriation bill, 
is hereby authorized and directed to make 
points of order against any amendment 
offered in violation of the Senate rules on 
the floor of the Senate to such appropria- 
tion bill.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator for reminding me of that 
rule. I am well aware of the rule, but it 
has been suspended many times. 
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Mr, HAYDEN. The point I am trying 
to make is that the rules must be sus- 
pended by a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
motion to suspend the rules has on oc- 
casion been made by the chairman of the 
committee, the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona, for whom I have such great re- 
spect, and I have supported suspension 
of the rules many times. This is not a 
new procedure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no question 
that the rules can be suspended by a 
two-thirds majority, but we cannot ac- 
cept amendments of this kind except by 
that action. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is a 
fact that there is a procedure for sus- 
pending the rules. I intended to call the 
matter to the attention of the commit- 
tee earlier, but the bill was reported on 
the 16th of March and I have been try- 
ing ever since the 27th of February to get 
a reply from the Attorney General. I 
am not going to accept all of the respon- 
sibility for having delayed. I was wait- 
ing, very properly, for a reply from the 
Attorney General, but the Attorney Gen- 
eral was on his worldwide tour, and he 
was not able to answer the letter. But 
now that he is back he has sent the reply. 

In this reply he has ruled very specif- 
ically that civil service employees can 
and are expected, notwithstanding their 
personal opinions, to defend the legis- 
lative programs and policies which are 
outlined by this administration without 
any regard to what they may privately 
believe. On the other hand, he rules that 
if they say anything in opposition to 
the administration's program it would be 
considered “a serious impropriety.” 
Therefore, they would, undoubtedly, 
jeopardize their promotional chances, I 
think it is grossly unfair to civil serv- 
ice employees to expect them to pro- 
mote the policies of the administration 
without any regard to the question of 
whether they believe in them or not. 

I should like to quote one sentence 
from the Attorney General's letter. He 
refers to the administration as “they.” 
He says: 

And they are entitled to that cooperation 
and support from him even though he may 
not agree with the policy. 


It is going pretty far to say in effect 
that the administration can order civil 
service employees to lobby for the ad- 
ministration’s legislative program but 
that they dare not oppose it. The ruling 
means that, if this stands, since the ad- 
ministration has sent to the Congress a 
recommendation for a pay bill for the 
civil service employees the employees 
must support it whether or not they 
agree with the formula in that bill. Un- 
der the ruling they are supposed in all 
their public utterances to defend in its 
entirety the administration’s recommen- 
dation on its pay bill. 

Certainly it was not the intent of 
Congress that the employees be re- 
stricted from expressing their personal 
opinions. Under this ruling if em- 
ployees speak before any public groups 
they are to endorse or explain the ad- 
ministration’s views only without regard 
as to whether or not they are for them. 
They dare not say one word against the 
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administration's formula in the pay bill, 
and they are not to say one word against 
the postal rate increase. 

If any Director of Internal Revenue 
Service says one word against the pro- 
posed tax bill or the formula in the 
pending tax bill, which will come before 
our committee next week, he will be vio- 
lating the ruling. They must advance 
the administration’s views only. They 
cannot speak against it even though 
there are items in that bill which they 
think would not work to the best inter- 
ests of the people. 

My own opinion is that the civil serv- 
ice employees ought to stay out of 
discussions on pending legislative pro- 
grams. Surely, they have a right to pe- 
tition the Congress as to matters deal- 
ing with themselves. No one quarrels 
with that right. They have always had 
that right. 

So far as the administration programs 
are concerned, with respect to whether 
we should amend the tax laws, whether 
we should increase or lower taxes, 
whether we should change the formula 
for the paying of taxes, that is some- 
thing for the Congress to determine 
after consulting with the administration 
and after public hearings. Congress is 
to make that determination. These peo- 
ple merely carry out the law. Surely, 
they can interpret it once it has been 
passed. 

I do not think we ought to condone 
such arbitrary power on the part of this 
administration. It is something never 
suggested before by any administration. 
To my knowledge no administration has 
ever suggested that it have that power— 
the power to mobilize 1 million civil 
service employees with instructions that 
they have to defend the New Frontier 
policies. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
Khrushchev may be able to do that in 
Russia, but in America that is not the 
way we operate. 

I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
will recall various occasions in the past 
when the Senator from Florida, as chair- 
man of a subcommittee handling appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and other agencies, has joined the 
Senator from Delaware in efforts to se- 
cure general legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. The Senator from Florida 
wishes to give clear notice now, how- 
ever, that this is a different situation, 
when there is talk about putting such 
an item on a supplemental bill which 
contains so many emergency items. 

I have in my hand a communication 
from the President, printed as Docu- 
ment No. 365 of the House of Represent- 
atives of the 87th Congress, containing 
two urgent items. There are other ur- 
gent items in the other supplemental 
requests, but these two I wish to bring 
to the attention of my distinguished 
friend from Delaware. 

The first is under “Funds appropri- 
ated to the President” for “Disaster re- 
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lief,” $25 million. This is the explana- 
tion: 

This proposed supplemental appropriation 
is needed to provide immediate relief to the 
coastal areas of the eastern seaboard which 
were devastated by recent storms. Amounts 
are also included to cover flood damage in 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Idaho. 


Then, for the Small Business Admin- 
istration, there is a request for an 
urgent appropriation of $10 million for 
their disaster relief funds. This is the 
explanation, in part: 

The recent storms on the Atlantic coast 
and floods in other areas have resulted in 
extensive damage to businesses and homes. 
These additional amounts will be used to 
assist in restoring the damaged properties. 


I have the full document available, if 
the Senator wishes to read it. I think 
the Senator will agree that it would be 
unfortunate indeed for us to get mixed 
up in a fight with the very excellent 
committee of this body which handles 
civil service items. We have had some 
fights with that committee before. I 
note on the floor now the ranking mi- 
nority member of that committee, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Kansas is a cosponsor of 
the pending proposal. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would be even 
more unfortunate to have this urgent 
item, which will become available as 
soon as the bill is signed by the Presi- 
dent, tied up in a conference fight with 
the other body. 

While I am always willing to hear the 
distinguished Senator—he is invited now 
to appear, if he wishes, in the hearings— 
I wish to tell him that even if I become 
sold on his plan entirely, and I may be, 
I shall never agree to put this amend- 
ment on the supplemental bill, because 
of the urgent nature of the items covered 
by it. 

I suggest that we shall be considering 
civil service items, to be reported from 
that legislative committee. The proper 
place for the Senator to be heard, and 
the proper place for him to seek to im- 
pose his amendment, it seems to me, 
would be in the consideration of a bill 
from the proper legislative committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I repeat, I invite the 
Senator from Delaware to come before 
our committee. He will have a cour- 
teous and full hearing. I do not wish 
to have him think, from that statement, 
I am encouraging him to do so, because 
I think the supplemental bill is the very 
last one of the appropriation bills which 
should be used in this way, to inject 
items which are apt to prove obstructive 
in their nature both on the floor of the 
Senate and in conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to proceed a 
little further than I had intended. I 
close on this item by saying at this point, 
I remind the Senator that the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice has been exceedingly interested al- 
ways in insisting upon its jurisdiction. 
On one or two occasions the committee 
has yielded to the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee, when urgent items had to be 
passed, which I could recite, but in the 
normal instance the committee has in- 
sisted there be hearings before the com- 
mittee with respect to matters which 
propose to change the law which is under 
their jurisdiction. I hope that my dis- 
tinguished friend will be mindful of that 
trouble which we have had in the past, 
both on this floor and in conference, be- 
fore insisting upon anything. 

My distinguished friend from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson] has handed to me the 
United States Code, titles 1 to 9, In 
title 5, section 118i there is reference to 
“Executive employees; use of official au- 
thority; political activity; penalties; re- 
ports to Congress.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
tion be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

§ 118i. Executive employees; use of official 
authority; political activity; penalties; 
reports to Congress. 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any person 
employed in the executive branch of the Fed- 


‘eral Government, or any agency or depart- 


ment thereof, to use his official authority or 
influence for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result thereof, 
No officer or employee in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, or any agency 
or department thereof, shall take any active 
part in political management or in political 
campaigns. All such persons shall retain the 
right to vote as they may choose and to ex- 
press their opinions on all political subjects 
and candidates. For the purposes of this 
section the term “officer” or “employee” shall 
not be construed to include (1) the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; 
(2) persons whose compensation is paid 
from the appropriation for the office of the 
President; (3) heads and assistant heads of 
executive departments; (4) officers who are 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
determine policies to be pursued by the 
United States in its relations with foreign 
powers or in the Nation-wide administration 
of Federal Laws. The provisions of the sec- 
ond sentence of this subsection shall not 
apply to the employees of The Alaska Rail- 
road, residing in municipalities on the line 
of the railroad, in respect to activities in- 
volving the municipality in which they 
reside. 

(b) Any person violating the provisions 
of this section shall be removed immediately 
from the position or office held by him and 
thereafter no part of the funds appropriated 
by any Act of Congress for such position or 
office shall be used to pay the compensation 
of such person: Provided, however, That the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
finds by unanimous vote that the violation 
does not warrant removal, a lesser penalty 
shall be imposed by direction of the Com- 
mission: Provided further, That in no case 
shall the penalty be less than :'nety days’ 
suspension without pay: And provided fur- 
ther, That in the case of any person who has 
heretofore been removed from the service 
under the provisions of this section, the 
Commission shall upon request of said per- 
son reopen and reconsider the record in 
such case. If it shall find by a unanimous 
vote that the acts committed were such as 
to warrant a penalty of less than removal 
it shall issue an order revoking the restric- 
tion against reemployment in the position 
from which removed, or in any other posi- 
tion for which he may be qualified, but no 
such revocation shall become effective until 
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at least ninety days have elapsed following 
the date of the removal of such person from 
office. 

(c) At the end of each fiscal year the Com- 
mission shall report to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress the names, ad- 
dresses, and nature of employment of all per- 
sons with respect to whom action has been 
taken by the Commission under the terms 
of this section, with a statement of the facts 
upon which action was taken, and the pen- 
alty imposed (Aug. 2, 1939, 11:50 a.m. E.S.T., 
ch. 410, § 9, 53 Stat. 1148; July 19, 1940, ch. 
640, § 2, 64 Stat. 767; Mar 27, 1942, ch. 199, 
title VII, § 701, 56 Stat. 181; Aug. 8, 1946, 
ch. 904, 60 Stat. 937; Aug. 25, 1950, ch. 784, 
§ 1, 64 Stat. 475.) 

AMENDMENTS 

1950—Subsec. (b) amended by act Aug. 25, 
1950, which added the provisos to give the 
Civil Service limited discretion in the impo- 
sition of penalties and removed the restric- 
tion against reemployment. 

Subsec. (c) added by act Aug. 25, 1950, to 
require the Civil Service Commission to make 
annual reports to Congress. 

1946—Subsec. (a) amended by act Aug. 8, 
1946, to permit Alaska Railroad employees 
to participate in local political matters in- 
volving municipal governments only. 

1942—Subsec. (a) amended by act Mar. 27, 
1942, to except part-time officers and em- 
ployees serving without compensation or 
nominal compensation during World War II, 
but such amendment has been omitted as it 
expired on Mar. 31, 1947, under provisions 
of section 645 of Appendix to Title 50, War 
and National Defense. 

1940—Subsec. (a) amended by act July 19, 
1940, to give all persons the right to express 
their political opinions. 


Mr. HOLLAND. That is the section 
which I understand the distinguished 
Senator proposes to amend. It is very 
obvious that it deals with the contro- 
versial section of the Hatch Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for the purpose of clarifying the RECORD, 
I submit that the amendment which I 
propose would not amend that section. 
What I propose is merely a limitation on 
the appropriation bill. The Senator 
from Florida has in other years voted 
for such limitations even though it was 
legislation on an appropriation bill. We 
passed such a proposal last year unani- 
mously through the Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, except that he would have to limit 
himself to a regular appropriation bill, 
oy not to a supplemental appropriation 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not 
necessarily. 

I say to the Senator from Florida that 
I am as much interested as he is in those 
emergency appropriation items in the 
supplemental appropriation bill. I rep- 
resent one of the areas which is involved. 
But these agencies have adequate funds 
to proceed. I have talked with their rep- 
resentatives, and while they need the 
extra money they can proceed with exist- 
ing funds. They will need the money to 
implement their funds as they deplete 
them. I am wholeheartedly in support 
of their request. 

But this proposal would not tie up 
anything. There is somewhat of an 
emergency in regard to this ruling. This 
represents a drastic change in the policy 
on the part of the administration in re- 
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gard to the activities of civil service 
employees. 

I emphasize again that the reason 
this was not done before is that I had 
to wait about a month to get an answer 
from the Attorney General. The Attor- 
ney General was on a worldwide tour. 
I do not find fault with him for going 
away. Some people would say that he 
should have stayed away a little longer. 
I am glad that he is back. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] to whom the Senator referred as 
one who might object to the usurpation 
of the jurisdiction of the committee is 
a cosponsor of this amendment. He rec- 
ognizes its importance. 

I have every intention of going along 
with the request of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and I would 
be delighted to wait and consider this 
subject in connection with a supple- 
mental bill. 

I appreciate the offer of the Senator 
from Florida to afford me a hearing if 
that action is taken, but I would not 
appreciate being heard before a chair- 
man of a committee who has already 
said that he will oppose the measure aft- 
er he has heard it. If we are to take 
such a firm position in advance we 
should have the vote now. Let us settle 
the issue today if we can get the kind 
of hearing that has been proposed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I believe that my in- 
terest in behalf of civil service or Fed- 
eral employees in this Nation is well 
known. In my past years of service in 
the Senate I have been greatly distressed 
by the situation in this regard, and I was 
greatly distressed when the ruling was 
issued early this year. At that time I 
made some statements on the subject on 
the floor of the Senate. I had discussed 
it with the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. I told him I thought the 
ruling was unfortunate, because we have 
a group of Government workers who 
should be free from pressure from any 
admininistration or group. 

I do not see how those employees can 
be free from such pressure under the 
ruling that the Commission has issued, 
which states that the employees may, 
and possibly should, go out and make 
speeches in behalf of proposals of the 
administration. For that reason I sup- 
port the proposal of the Senator from 
Delaware. 

However, I think it is unfortunate that 
the measure is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, but it is the 
first opportunity to present it. I as- 
sure the Senate that it is an action which 
I think should be taken in the interest 
of our Government employees. Several 
employees have called my attention to 
the fact that they did not want to be 
placed in that position. If we take the 
one step proposed, and our Federal em- 
ployees must go out and defend the ad- 
ministration's position, what might be 
the next step? The next step might be 
that they would engage in political ac- 
tivities. That is something we should 
try to avoid. 
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I hope the Senate will give some 
thought to that problem when the issue 
is presented today. I sincerely regret 
that it is before us at the present time. 
However, I commend the Senator from 
Delaware for bringing the issue to the 
attention of the Senate. I think we 
should take some action on it. We 
ought to express our views on it, and 
I hope we may have the opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So far as the Sena- 
tor from Florida is concerned, he had 
heard all these points stated before. He 
is inclined to think that he will agree 
with his friends from Delaware and 
Kansas when the proper time comes to 
take appropriate action upon the pro- 
posal. The Senator from Florida notices 
that the amendment that has been of- 
fered by the Senator from Delaware 
would not apply in any case until the 
appropriation bill for the regular year 
1963 would become operative, and that 
will not be until after July 1. 

He sees no point at all in the Senator’s 
urging his proposed change in the appro- 
priation in the way he has offered it at 
this time, which would not bring any im- 
mediate relief. Certainly long before 
July 1 there will be civil service bills re- 
ported from the committee of which the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carson] is such an able member, and of 
which the Senator from South Carolina 
LMr. JoHnston] is the able chairman. 
I think that would be the time to con- 
sider the measure. 

So long as there are disaster items in 
the supplemental bill, I am going to be 
very hard to sell. As sincerely as I in- 
vite and as cordially I will welcome the 
Senator from Delaware, the Senator 
from Kansas or anyone else before the 
hearings on the supplemental bill, I 
am not inclined to encumber emergency 
items in such a way as is now proposed. 
I will be very difficult to sell on the in- 
clusion of any such item in the supple- 
mental bill. 

I reiterate my intention to extend 
every courtesy to any Senator who may 
have an interest in this or any other pro- 
posal on which he may wish to be heard. 
I shall be insisting on the same philos- 
ophy as I have expressed here. There 
must be more appropriate ways to pre- 
sent the issue than by attaching to a 
supplemental appropriation bill contain- 
ing various emergency and disaster 
items a general legislation measure 
which is highly controversial. 

That is all I care to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I strongly support 
the position taken by my friend on the 
other side of the aisle. I think the Hatch 
Act should operate fully in both direc- 
tions, and that there should be no parti- 
san implications. But this is not the 
time to present such a measure. In 
hearings on a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill there would be opportunity at 
an appropriate time to consider such a 
proposal. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Florida said 
that he would object to a highly contro- 
versial proposal being added to a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. As I see 
it, my amendment is not a highly con- 
troversial matter. The issue was ex- 
plained yesterday. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Hoitanp] both 
said that they were for it in principle. 
I have yet to hear one Senator say that 
he is opposed to the principle of the 
amendment. All Senators are saying is, 
“Do not do it today. Do it tomorrow,” 

I will yield to any Member of the 
Senate who says that he is opposed to 
the principle of the amendment or that 
he defends the ruling handed down by 
Commissioner Macy and the interpre- 
tation placed on the ruling by Attorney 
General Kennedy. I do not think the 
Senator from Florida is in favor of that 
ruling. If we are opposed to the rul- 
ing there is nothing controversial about 
it; let us go ahead and do the job. Let 
us not put it off. 

The reason I suggested the use of a 
supplemental bill is that that bill would 
become law immediately upon its re- 
ceiving the signature of the President 
and would mean an immediate overrid- 
ing of the ruling of Commissioner Macy. 
But if, without regard to the merits of 
the proposal, we are to have determined 
opposition on the part of the subcom- 
mittee, let us have such determined op- 
position today and let us settle the ques- 
tion now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
promised to yield first to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Florida a ques- 
tion. In view of the Senator’s com- 
ments about the undesirability of put- 
ting the kind of amendment proposed on 
supplemental appropriation bills, do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
would have no objection to placing it 
upon the bill that is now pending before 
the Senate? 

Mr. HOLLAND. On that question I 
shall be governed by the attitude of the 
Senator who is handling the bill and 
who conducted the hearings. I under- 
stand from him that this subject was not 
brought before his subcommittee. Cer- 
tainly it was not brought before the full 
committee. I think such a question, on 
such an important matter, should be 
considered. 

I wish to comment on a statement of 
the Senator from Delaware. There are 
10 Senators in the Chamber. There are 
90 additional Senators. Some are quite 
obstinate in their adherence to their 
views, whatever they may be. I shall 
never assume that 10 Senators can speak 
for all 100. Besides, the chairman of 
the legislative committee who is in- 
volved in this matter is not present in the 
Chamber. I do not believe that any oth- 
er member of that committee is in the 
Chamber except my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Furthermore, unlikely as I am ever to 
try to speak for 90 absent Senators, I 
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am much less likely to try to speak for 
the attitude of the other body. We do 
not have the faintest information on 
what their attitude would be in the 
event of a conference. 

I believe that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware probably has a very 
meritorious proposal. I shall probably be 
joining him at the time the measure 
comes before the Senate in the proper 
way. The Senator has an unfortunate 
aptitude, however, for advancing pro- 
posals at a time when it is least appropri- 
ate to consider them, and I think that 
this is one of those times. 

I hope the distinguished Senator will 
give us an opportunity to vote for this 
proposal as an amendment to a civil 
service bill coming from that com- 
mittee. My friend from Kansas is still 
in the Chamber. I am sure he would 
tell us that his committee has been dili- 
gent, and that it will make reports. 
Probably it already has made reports 
on certain bills. There will be appro- 
priate bills for such an amendment. 

If such action cannot be taken, there 
are certainly more appropriate bills in 
connection with which to advance such 
a proposal than a supplemental appro- 
priation bill containing disaster re- 
lief items. There are certainly oppor- 
tunities for Senators to be heard. I 
have already said that we invite Sena- 
tors to a hearing before the subcommit- 
tee which I have the responsibility of 
heading and which will consider supple- 
mental bills. 

But let us have some approach that 
is at least partially regular and would 
give Senators who have some responsi- 
bility in the field of appropriations an 
opportunity to weigh the merits and de- 
merits of the proposal and decide 
whether they favor it, and, if so, in what 
kind of bill they propose to place such a 
proposal. 

I will stand with the Senator from 
Virginia in opposing the placing of this 
particular amendment on the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to 
answer as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee handling the bill on the floor 
of the Senate. I thought I had made it 
perfectly plain yesterday that I opposed 
the proposal. I made a point of order 
against it, which was sustained. The 
distinguished Senator from Iowa then 
brought in an amendment which is even 
broader than the Williams amendment. 
He would not only prohibit civil service 
workers from speaking out at a meeting, 
but he would also prohibit their sending 
even a written statement to be read at 
the meeting. In addition, he would in- 
clude State employees of the Soil Con- 
servation Service in the prohibition. 
The chairman of our full committee has 
stated that even if I wished to do so, I 
am precluded by the rules of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to agree to 
accept it. I am compelled to follow the 
rules. 

So what is the situation? The Chair 
has ruled that an amendment similar to 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa is out of order. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator has 
filed no notice that he would move to 
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suspend the rule. Therefore, under the 
rule his amendment is out of order. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Does the Senator from 
Virginia realize that my amendment has 
not been offered? I believe I understood 
the Senator from Virginia to say that it 
had been. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Oh, if the Senator 
wishes to go through the process, he can 
offer it. The Chair will rule on it, and 
we will then vote. However, he cannot 
move to suspend the rule, because he 
must first give a full day’s notice. If 
the Senator wishes to follow that path, 
he may do so. We know where that 
effort will wind up. 

Mr. MILLER. I merely wish to point 
out that the Senator from Iowa has not 
yet offered the amendment; that the 
amendment which had been offered, and 
to which the point of order was made 
by the Senator from Virginia, was the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, and not the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understand that 
the Senator had asked if an amend- 
ment which was broader than the one to 
which I had objected was satisfactory 
to me. I said of course it was not satis- 
factory. 

Mr. MILLER. The only question that 
the Senator from Iowa asked informally 
of the Parliamentarian was whether or 
not my amendment would conform with 
the changes made by the Senator from 
Delaware to the extent of not being sub- 
ject to a point of order. I received that 
assurance. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not know who 
gave the Senator that assurance. I do 
not know how it could be given. If the 
Senator wishes to bring up the amend- 
ment, I will make a point of order. Then 
we will see what happens. The distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware first 
brought up the matter. I discussed it 
with him. He agreed that it should not 
be put on a bill that applies to only two 
departments of the Government, and 
which law shall not become operative 
until next July, and which we know the 
House conferees will not accept. There 
is no point in arguing it one way or the 
other. We know they will not accept it. 

Mr. MILLER. I would merely like to 
point out that the amendment I had 
prepared is identical to the amendment 
identified as “E” of the Senator from 
Delaware, in the first part of the amend- 
ment. The original amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware, amendment B, 
read: 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this or any other Act. 


The Senator from Virginia made a 
point of order against the words “or any 
other Act.” 

Thereupon the Senator from Dela- 
ware offered his amendment E, which 
reads: 

No part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act. 

He deleted the words “or any other 
Act.“ The Senator from Iowa had the 
same words in his amendment in order 
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to conform it to the Williams amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator will 
read the Recorp he will find that the 
distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] asked 
why we did not have a ruling on the 
point of order made by me. Rule XVI 
in two places prohibits us from adding 
legislation limiting an appropriation 
based on a contingency that may happen 
in the future. That prohibition is con- 
tained in two places in rule XVI. The 
Williams amendment also provided that 
his amendment was to apply even on 
legislation which had not yet been intro- 
duced. The Presiding Officer ruled that 
the Williams amendment was out of 
order, because it applied to all acts. 

Then the minority leader insisted that 
we have a ruling on the point that I 
had made, with reference to a limitation 
based on a contingency happening in the 
future. 

That is just as crystal clear as any- 
thing can be. We cannot say, “You can 
have this money, but if at some future 
time you make a speech, you cannot 
have it.” We cannot say, either, “You 
can have this money, but if you write 
a letter which is read at a public meet- 
ing, you cannot have the money.” 

As I pointed out, the whole purpose 
of the restriction is to keep the Appro- 
priations Committee from exceeding its 
functions, which is solely to appropriate 
money. 

The rule has been relaxed with re- 
spect to one phase, namely, that we can 
say specifically, “You shall not spend this 
money for one purpose, propagandizing.” 
That is the present law. That provision 
will be in the appropriation bill for the 
independent offices, and will apply to all 
agencies, when it comes from the House. 

The second part of the Williams 
amendment, the real heart of the amend- 
ment, and as offered by the Senator from 
Iowa is to amend the Hatch Act with re- 
spect to the right of civil service em- 
Ployees to attend and speak at public 
meetings and functions. But the Miller 
amendment, as I pointed out, goes be- 
yond the Williams amendment. The 
Williams amendment applied only to 
speaking. The Senator from Iowa does 
not want civil service employees to write 
anything. The Senator from Iowa also 
wants to include State employees who 
are paid with Federal funds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will the 
Senator take the amendment as I sub- 
mitted it? That is the amendment that 
we are discussing here—not the Miller 
amendment. 

Our amendment would apply only to 
these two agencies that are mentioned 
in the bill. It would give an indication 
that the Senate disapproved the use of 
money in that manner. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia will not accept it. He has said 
so time after time. He does not think 
that he has a right to take it, He will 
not take it. He knows the House will 
not take it. I will not yield for 1 min- 
ute on that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
we will vote on the question today, 
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Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
either of the Senators in control of the 
time yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MILLER. I withdraw my re- 
quest. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to speak on the procedural ques- 
tion, because that has been fully de- 
bated, I do wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to say that I hope there will be 
some way, either with respect to the 
pending bili or another bill, to avoid such 
a situation being brought about by a civil 
service ruling. This is a matter on which 
there should be no partisanship. It 
should not be a Republican issue or a 
Democratic issue. When we consider 
the history of the efforts that have been 
made in this country to secure a free 
and independent civil service, under 
which the employees would not be under 
pressure by the administration in power, 
it is unexplainable that we should see 
such a situation develop in a new admin- 
istration which has characterized itself 
as one of high purposes—one, in its own 
words, devoted to improving the quality 
of the people of this Nation in the fields 
of education and general cultural ac- 
tivities. It is truly unexplainable to see 
such a callous, cynical and, I may say, 
monstrous attempt made to influence 
employees and to deny them—there 
would be such a denial—their freedom 
of expression and political rights. 

I think it is unexplainable. I also 
believe the President himself can stop 
it. It ought not to be necessary to quar- 
rel about it. The President should direct 
the Civil Service Commission to stop the 
order and to cancel it. 

Mr. President, I simply wished to ex- 
press myself on the situation. As I said, 
I have not in any way been able to speak 
about the procedural question. How- 
ever, I am speaking about the question 
of substance and of the honor of the 
administration, after all the years that 
have been spent to achieve an independ- 
ent civil service. 

I hope this situation can be corrected 
by an order of the President so as to 
restore to the civil service their proper 
independence and remove any attempt. 
to influence them, interfere with their 
political liberty and right of political ex- 
pression. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Delaware told me over the 
telephone this morning that although he 
had filed a motion to suspend the rule 
respecting his amendment, he had de- 
cided not to bring it up and would not 
ask for a vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct; but I did so with the 
understanding that consideration would 
be given to such an amendment on the 
supplemental appropriation bill, But 
the chairman of the subcommittee han- 
dling the supplemental appropriation bill 
has indicated that he will oppose such 
an amendment to that bill without re- 
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gard as to its merit. If there is to be 
such opposition anyway, we might just 
as well vote now. 

I was and still am willing to withdraw 
my amendment on the basis of a state- 
ment that I will get a hearing before a 
committee. But when the chairman of 
the committee says in advance that he 
will oppose the amendment after hear- 
ing a discussion on it, why waste time? 

This is a very important proposal. We 
are dealing with policies regarding 1 mil- 
lion civil service employees. I have not 
heard any Senator say—and if there is 
one I shall be glad to yield to him—he 
will defend the Commissioner’s ruling 
and that the rule should stand or that 
he thinks the administration should be 
able to direct the civil service employees 
to speak for the administration’s pro- 
posed legislation but that it would be 
a great impropriety if the civil service 
employees spoke against proposed legis- 
lation. I do not think civil service em- 
ployees should be used for the purpose 
of either supporting or defeating pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island certainly opposes that. I 
think it is a rule I could support. What 
we seek to do is to say to certain civil 
service employees, “If there is a matter 
pending on which you are versed, a bill 
about which the people wish to know 
something, from hearing about it in a 
political campaign, we would like to have 
you go out and explain it.” 

For example, the President of the 
United States has spoken about the 
Common Market and free trade. What 
would be wrong with having someone 
from the State Department, who is a 
civil service employee, or someone from 
the Commerce Department, who is a civil 
service employee, explain the Common 
Market or free trade to people who 
might be interested in those subjects, 
not on the basis that they are trying to 
sell something, but are merely trying to 
explain the purpose. 

If an employee of the Department of 
Commerce does not like a suggestion 
that is being made by the President of 
the United States, the Senator from Del- 
aware is saying he ought to be invited 
to the Rotary Club to oppose the ad- 
ministration, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
never said anything of the kind. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is not that what the 
Senator suggested? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, I 
did not. If the Senator from Rhode 
Island had been in the Chamber he 
would have known that. But he has 
come into the Chamber after the debate 
is over. and seeks to interpret what 
another Senator has said. If he wants 
to be certain of what has been said I 
suggest that he remain in the Chamber 
and listen. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island heard the Senator from 
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Delaware say that if there was any Sen- 
ator in the Chamber who challenged 
him, he should speak up. I spoke up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; 
but the Senator should speak his own 
opinion and not try to speak the opinion 
of another Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am speaking my 
opinion; I did not speak the opinion of 
the Senator from Delaware at all. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Thank 


you. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia cannot be the 
keeper of the conscience of the Senator 
from Delaware; but when he told me he 
would not bring up his amendment, I so 
informed the majority leader. The ma- 
jority leader is not in the Chamber. The 
minority leader was so informed; he is 
not here. The majority whip was so in- 
formed; he is not here. A number of 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who feel it necessary to pro- 
tect the bill, are not in the Chamber. 

If the Senator from Delaware feels 
he has sufficient reason under those 
circumstances—and we expect to vote 
in about 5 minutes—to go back on what 
he told me 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Let us 
complete the rest of our conversation. 
The Senator from Virginia indicated that 
in principle he favored this proposal, 
and I understood he would like to sup- 
port it if it were offered to the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon; I did not say that. I said 
I am in sympathy with the purpose and 
intent of the Senator’s proposal, but I 
cannot accept it on the pending bill. I 
said the more appropriate way would be 
to offer it to the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill; then it would become effective 
almost immediately. The bill under con- 
sideration will not become effective until 
July 1. The supplemental appropriation 
bill will apply to a number of depart- 
ments. The pending bill applies to only 
two. 

If the Senator proposed his amend- 
ment to the supplemental appropriation 
bill, he could appear before the commit- 
tee, and the committee could then vote 
on whether the subcommittee chairman 
handling the bill would be authorized 
to move to suspend the rule, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On that 
point I agree, and I would agree again. 
But the point I make is that since the 
time I spoke to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Supplemental Appropriations has 
indicated he will oppose the amendment 
without regard to its merits. What is 
the use of postponing this question for 
a hearing before a committee when the 
chairman of the subcommittee has al- 
ready rendered a decision? I think this 
far too important a proposal. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I shall have to op- 
pose the Senator’s proposal. A vote has 
been ordered. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I feel quite certain 
the Senator from Virginia did not say he 
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would not consider the proposal on its 
merits. The Senator from Delaware 
must have misunderstood, because I 
have known the Senator from Virginia, 
both in the House and the Senate, for 
20 years 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I did not 
mean to suggest that the Senator from 
Virginia is going back on his word or 
that he would not be fair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He has always said 
he would be willing to consider the pro- 
posal on its merits. I am sure he would 
say so again. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am simply not 
at liberty to accept any legislation on 
the pending bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is under- 
stood. I hope this problem can be set- 
tled amicably. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
so too. I am willing to go along with 
the Senator in that desire. But I think 
the majority leader will agree that rec- 
ognizing the circumstances, at least we 
are entitled to a hearing on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill without hav- 
ing the question prejudged by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which will 
handle that bill, in a statement that 
while he might favor the proposal he 
would not accept it under any circum- 
stances. 

All I seek to do is to get the proposal 
before Congress in some manner. The 
reason why I did not submit it to the 
committee earlier is that I waited for 
nearly 30 days for a reply to a letter I 
sent to the Attorney General. I am not 
raising any question about that; that is 
beside the point. However, I did not get 
a reply to my letter of February 27 un- 
til the last weekend. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] with whom I spoke about 
the situation, thought we had worked 
out a constructive solution. I still am 
willing to go along with such an arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I shall simply say, as I have said in a 
private conversation with the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Hortann], that I 
talked with the Senator from Delaware 
this morning on this problem, I told 
him that I thought the proper proce- 
dure would be not to push his amend- 
ment at this time because there had not 
been any opportunity for the commit- 
tee to discuss it or hear it. I said that 
if he wished to write a letter to the 
chairman of our committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayvdeEn], and would send a copy of it to 
me, I would agree to bring it up before 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
when the supplemental appropriation 
bill was being considered. 

I did not commit myself to say that 
the committee would agree to or act upon 
the Senator’s proposal, but I said I would 
agree to bring it before the committee. 
My idea in making that proposal was 
that the supplemental bill will cover all 
departments of the Government, where- 
as the bill now under consideration 
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covers only two departments of the Goy- 
ernment; therefore, the other depart- 
ments would not be considered in the 
pending bill. That was the result of 
the conversation I had this morning with 
the Senator from Delaware. I said that 
if he would write a letter to the chair- 
man of the committee, I would agree to 
bring it before the committee to see if 
they would consider the Senator’s propo- 
sal when the supplemental appropriation 
bill was considered by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts. That 
is exactly as I understand the matter. 

I am not asking any member of the 
committee to say he will vote for this 
amendment without looking at it. But 
I am asking that there not be a prede- 
termination by any member of the com- 
mittee to oppose my proposal, no matter 
what it covers. 

If I now withdraw my amendment I 
think I should have assurance that the 
proposal will be considered on its merits, 
rather than to be opposed solely on the 
basis that it is to be offered as an 
amendment to the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 12 o’clock has arrived. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the time under the unanimous- 
1 agreement be extended 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
appears to me that this proposal does 
not, in effect, have the prerequisites for 
consideration on the basis of an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill, but, in- 
stead, that it would best be considered 
as a piece of regular legislation, be- 
cause it is specifically, at least to an 
extent, tied up with the Hatch Act. 
Furthermore, the procedure under the 
rules relating to appropriation bills calls 
for the maintenance of a rather delicate 
balance. 

I understood the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to say he had discussed this 
matter with the Senator from Delaware, 
and that the Senator from Delaware 
had agreed to write a letter to the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee; 
and that, on the basis of the letter, the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the rank- 
ing member of the committee on the Re- 
publican side, would take up this matter 
with the chairman of the committee, 
and would see what could be done at a 
future time. 

I hope the Senator from Delaware 
will not attempt at this time to bind 
the committee to an agreement to con- 
sider the proposal in connection with 
the supplemental appropriation bill, 
but—instead—will, following the debate 
which has been had, provide an oppor- 
tunity to determine what could be done 
in a regular parliamentary manner in 
connection with his proposal. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the absence of the 
majority leader, I had already gone fur- 
ther, I think, than the Senator has in- 
dicated he had gone in his conference 
with the Senator from Delaware, which 
the Senator had very kindly communi- 
cated to me. 

I told the Senator from Delaware that 
I now invite him to appear before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee which I 
happen to head, and there be heard; and 
I stated that any other Senator could be 
heard there at the same time. But I also 
told the Senator from Delaware that I 
would be hard to sell on his proposal to 
include in that appropriation bill general 


when properly presented as an amend- 
ment to a supplemental appropriation 
bill, for that bill includes appropriations 
of $35 million in emergency funds for 
disaster relief and loans to the areas on 
the middle Atlantic coast, and else- 
where, because of recent storms and 
floods. 

I now repeat that I gladly invite the 
Senator from Delaware to appear before 
the subcommittee; and he does not have 
to write a letter to anyone—any more 
than he has had to do so in the past; and 
he will be heard fully and courteously. 

My own feeling is that he will be com- 
ing to the wrong place in order to get 
such a controversial proposal enacted 
into law as part of that particular ap- 
propriation bill. I am frank to make 
that statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Delaware will yield 
further. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would have no 
doubt that if this proposal were made 
before a regular Appropriations Sub- 
committee, all members would approach 
the proposal with open minds, and would 
consider it on its merits. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly agree with the statement of the 
majority leader. I, at least, mean that 
if I thought this proposal should not be 
considered as an amendment to a par- 
ticular appropriation bill, I would vote 
to add it as an amendment to another 
bill. Every one of the 27 members of the 
Appropriations Committee has a right 
to cast his vote on any such matter as 
he thinks best, and that is what generally 
is done. If I felt that such a proposal 
should be attached to an appropriation 
bill, I would be glad to assist in getting 
it so attached. 

However, for the reasons I have al- 
ready stated, I do not think it would be 
appropriate to attach it to the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But do I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
Florida to say that he would approach 
this matter with an open mind? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, as to its desir- 
ability; but I have already said that I do 
not think it would properly be a part of 
the supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to me? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. In view of the state- 
ments which have been made, I hope the 
Senator from Delaware will withdraw his 
amendment at this time. Of course, I 
said earlier that I regretted the decision 
which had been made in regard to the 
announced position taken by the Civil 
Service Commission. I believe that was 


a 1 

. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Delaware will yield further, 
let me say that I think we need to have 
an opportunity to have more light 
thrown on this matter and more consid- 
eration given to it. As I understand, 
yesterday the proposal was changed 
several times, with the result that at 
various times three different versions of 
it were under consideration, following the 
making of the various changes. 

I invite the Senator from Delaware to 
appear before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee which I happen to head—and 
of course I am a member of other Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees, and I am 
also a member of the full Appropria- 
tions Committee. One of the members, 
as the Senator knows, is the distin- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Satronstatt]—and there is no 
more highly respected member than 
he—who already has taken a clear posi- 
tion on this matter. 

So I think the Senator from Delaware 
will serve best his own cause, rather than 
do it a disservice, if he thus proceeds to 
lay a predicate for a sound hearing of 
his proposal and for its consideration by 
the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
what I wanted, Mr. President—to have 
the matter heard and fairly considered; 
and the Senator from Florida has now 
assured us that such will be the case, 
and I know the Senator from Florida 
well enough to know that he means it. 
This is an important matter because it 
relates to all civil service employees. 
Before concluding, however, I point out 
that this proposal is not one to amend 
the Hatch Act. Instead, it would amend 
a law which previously was enacted as a 
part of an appropriation bill. It was ap- 
proved in July of last year as part of the 
Department of Commerce appropriation 
bill and covered not only the appropria- 
tions made under that act but also the 
appropriations made under all other ap- 
propriation acts of that year. In view 
of the language used at that time, I sup- 
ported it, and I think it received the 
unanimous support of the Appropriations 
Committee notwithstanding the fact 
that all recognized that it was legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. All of us 
supported it at that time and thought 
that the language was broad enough to 
protect the workers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time made available for debate 
on this subject has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have an additional 5 
minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time for 
debate on this matter be extended for 5 
additional minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wonder whether the 
distinguished majority leader will re- 
state his assurances in regard to this 
matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The assurances 
were made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND]. I 
am prepared to support him in what he 
has stated today on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and I think that is satisfactory to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

z Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; it 


Mr. DIRKSEN. In the interest of 
clarity and understanding, may I ask the 
Senator from Florida to restate the un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
first time I discussed this matter today, I 
stated to the Senator from Delaware that 
as chairman of the subcommittee which 
handles the supplemental appropriation 
bill—which soon will be before the Sen- 
ate; the hearings on it will begin next 
week—I cordially invite him to appear 
before the subcommittee and state his 
case. I told him he would receive a 
courteous and generous hearing, and so 
will any other Senators who wish to ap- 
pear in connection with the matter. 

I also told him that in my judgment 
that bill would be an unfortunate one to 
which to attach his proposed amend- 
ment—even if all of us agreed that it 
was appropriate to attach his amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill—because 
of the fact that that bill includes ap- 
propriations of $35 million of disaster 
relief funds, to enable badly needed dis- 
aster relief work to proceed immediately 
on the middle Atlantic seaboard and at 
other places, but particularly there. 

In my last statement, to which the 
Senator from Montana has referred, I 
said that probably I would maintain the 
positon that the supplemental appro- 
priation bill would be an unfortunate 
bill to which to attach the amendment; 
but I said that as a member of the full 
committee, if I were “sold” upon the de- 
sirability of attaching this amendment to 
any appropriation bill, I certainly would 
feel free to endeavor to attach it to the 
next bill which comes up—a bill which 
would not include such emergency 
items—because it will not be effective un- 
til the Ist of July. 

I have expressed the hope that that 
course would be followed, because there 
has been no hearing on this question. 
The wording has been changed even 
since it has been introduced. We do not 
have the presence of the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
who is chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee involved. We do not know what 
his attitude would be. I think a hearing 
either before the subcommittee, and get- 
ting to the full committee through that 
course, or before any other subcommit- 
tee, and getting to the full committee in 
that way, will give more light on this 
matter and probably will result, in my 
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judgment, in the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

I have expressed general approval of 
the objectives which I understand the 
Senator from Delaware has in mind. I 
am going to be hard to “sell” that such 
a proposal should have application on 
an emergency appropriation bill which 
contains disaster funds, without knowl- 
edge of what the legislative committee 
feels should be done, and of course with- 
out knowledge of what the other body 
may decide is its own position, either 
through the committee or the confer- 
ence which would ensue. 

I think that is a pretty sound position 
and makes good commonsense. I think 
it will give us light, where nobody has 
had any light on it, because no Member 
of Congress saw the wording until yes- 
terday, and it has been changed twice 
since that time. 

I think the Senator from Illinois will 
say it is a fair proposal and fairly made. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
like to comment on what the Senator 
from Florida said about the language and 
the fact that it was changed. First it 
was extended to cover all other acts, and 
the second change was to confine it to 
this bill alone. The substance of the 
language remained the same in both 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
may add to what the Senator from Flor- 
ida has said that the ranking minority 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has said he has discussed this 
matter with the Senator from Delaware 
and has suggested that a letter be writ- 
ten to the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], that every consid- 
eration be given to the expression by the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL.. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Only one comment, 
Mr. President. I think there is a tend- 
ency to look with real disfavor upon 
a line or a proposal being attached to an 
appropriation bill. I do not regard that 
as an absolute. First, under the rules, 
we do provide for suspension of the 
rules to admit legislation on an appro- 
priation bill; but it is never to be for- 
gotten that we are dealing with funds 
out of the Federal Treasury, and that 
it is within the province of Congress, and 
in fact its duty, to prescribe proper limi- 
tations for the extension of the funds 
and to delimit the purpose for which 
they are expended. This proposal comes 
within that purview. So limitations are 
always in order. 

It is not always easy to spell out in 
an amendment language which does not 
admit of contingency or give directions 
which are subject to points of order; but 
if Congress is not to utilize the power to 
place a limitation on the funds, then 
it will have to make an accounting for 
the extravagance and waste that occur. 

But, more importantly, and as involved 
in this amendment, Federal employees 
may be undertaking something that, in 
my judgment, is in contravention of the 
Hatch Act, and, along with that, some- 
thing which goes to the heart of the rul- 
ing that was issued by Mr. Macy on the 
Civil Service Commission. 
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I do not concur with that ruling at 
all. There were 1,079,000 civil service 
employees as of June 30, 1961. If we are 
going to turn them loose to become 
propagandists and salesmen, then I des- 
pair of the very future of our Govern- 
ment, because they would do so if they 
had a vested interest in something that 
served their purpose and well-being. 
And, believe me, that is a very substantial 
machine, 

This is a serious matter. Therefore 
it merits careful attention on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not a fact that 
the pending appropriation bill does not 
become operative until the ist of July 
1962? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. I quite agree with the 
Senator that there are instances in which 
there have been motions to suspend 
the rules in order to have limitations on 
an appropriation bill. That is perfectly 
proper. In this particular case I think 
the amendment is far reaching. We are 
assuming many things for which no 
proof has been given. What we are 
saying here is that this administration 
is deliberately employing civil service 
employees to go out and campaign po- 
litically. That is the implication that 
has been leveled at the Senate, not only 
today, but yesterday. 

I believe the place where the amend- 
ment ought to go is before the legislative 
committee. There everybody will be 
able to vent his spleen. Everyone can 
make whatever political speech he de- 
sires to make. Everybody can make 
whatever whistlestop speech he wishes 
to make. Then it can be ascertained 
whether this administration is delib- 
erately using civil service employees to 
play the game of politics, as it has been 
accused of doing. I am not in favor of 
that practice but I do not believe the 
administration has been doing it. That 
is my objection to the amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, are 
we still within the time limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time has. expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be extended for 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can concur with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island has said, but I call atten- 
tion to the fact that when we go before 
the Appropriations Committee with a 
legislative proposal dealing with this 
subject matter, time runs out, and I 
have seen it happen so often in both 
branches of Congress, so that we get no- 
where. So, as a matter of quiet des- 
peration, ofttimes we have to resort to 
limitations on appropriation bills to get 
done what we desire. I do not think 
there is anything wrong with it, nor is 
that technique offensive under the rules. 
When we are dealing with limitations, 
sometimes it is the only effective course 
we Can pursue. 
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Ever since the Pendleton Act, which 
goes back to 1893, the whole hope has 
been to establish a career service based 
upon merit, so that those who are in the 
service are protected, and I think they 
must be protected regardless of the ad- 
ministration that is in power, so they can 
freely refuse to become salesmen or 
propagandists for something, or can 
enter into such activity within the pro- 
visions of the Hatch Act. That secu- 
rity of the American citizen who works 
for his Government must always be pro- 
tected. That is the first consideration. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with what the Senator has said. I 
believe in the Hatch Act. I do not be- 
lieve we ought to use career or civil serv- 
ice employees to play politics. I have 
said that before. This is a serious ques- 
tion, because several letters in the pos- 
session of the Senator from Delaware 
have exceedingly disturbed him over the 
way this administration is alleged 
using civil service employees to play the 
game of politics, something which has 
never been done before. I do not believe 
it. That accusation has not been proved, 
It has not been documented. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island does not believe 
the case has been proved. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What disturbs me is 
Mr. Macy’s letter, which was read on 
the floor today, wherein he says, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Delaware, 
that in his remembrance or recollection 
this has never been done before. There 
we are dealing with something that is 
new, and in fact quite disturbing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, with the assurance I have re- 
ceived from the minority leader, the 
majority leader, the ranking minority 
member of the committee, and the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
that this matter will be considered on its 
merits I am not going to press at this 
time for a suspension of the rules; in- 
stead I will appear before the Appro- 
priations Committee at the appropriate 
time, and I will notify the chairman of 
the committee of the request for such 
an opportunity. I think this is far too 
important to be brushed aside. I notify 
the Senate that I will not press the mat- 
ter now. 

I desire to say this in reply to what the 
Senator from Rhode Island has said 
about this ruling being nothing new. I 
asked Chairman Macy for a copy of the 
ruling and I also asked him to search the 
records, to see if there were any prec- 
edent for such a ruling heretofore. I 
quote from Chairman Macy's letter, un- 
der date of February 15: 

To the best of my knowledge, the text of 
this statement has not been previously dis- 
tributed. 


Chairman Macy went further. I asked 
him to give his interpretation of the law 
as he understands it, not as I understand 
it. I wish to quote from Chairman 
Macy’s statement in which he refers to 
the law as it governs the manner in 
which the civil service employees can 
speak before interested public groups on 
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behalf of or against pending legislation. 
He stated: 

Amore difficult decision is faced when new 
or changed programs are pending before Con- 
gress in the form of proposed legislation. 
Definitive statutory language prohibits the 
use of appropriated funds for “publicity or 
propaganda designed to support or defeat 
legislation pending before Congress.” 


I repeat that sentence: 

Definitive statutory language prohibits the 
use of appropriated funds for “publicity or 
propaganda designed to support or defeat 
legislation pending before Congress.” 


That is not my statement. That is 
Chairman Macy’s argument on the ex- 
isting law. He states further: 

Aware of these implications, however, the 
career official may explain the position of 
the administration in the proposed legis- 
lation before interested public groups. 


I then directed a letter to the At- 
torney General, and I received his reply 
thereto as to his interpretation of this 
ruling. The Attorney General in his 
reply, which I did not receive until a 
couple of days ago, upheld the legality 
of the ruling for civil service employees 
to support the position of the adminis- 
tration or as he says “to explain.” 

I then asked if civil service employees 
are to speak in behalf of the administra- 
tion programs and are so directed what 
would happen if they spoke against 
pending legisle.tive proposals of the ad- 
ministration. I should like to read the 
question and the answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, with the withdrawing of the 
motion, there will be no vote at this 
time, will there? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In just 
a moment. May I have a ruling? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league may have an additional 5 minutes 
to complete his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
have debated this subject. I wish to read 
my question to the Attorney General, in 
my letter of February 27. This question 
was based on the premise that his rul- 
ing confirmed their right or duty to 
to speak for pending legislation. 

I asked: 

Can career employees who may differ with 
the position of the administration speak be- 
fore interested public groups in opposition 
to the administration’s position on pending 
legislation without any fear of retaliation 
or without jeopardizing the security of their 
position? 


The question was asked in the event 
the Attorney General ruled that they 
could be instructed to speak for the 
program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the At- 
torney General’s reply be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The legal considerations pertinent to your 
question concerning a career employee’s pub- 
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licly expressed opposition to an administra- 
tion’s legislative recommendation are to a 
large extent the same as those discussed 
above. But, granting the legality of such 
public action in a particular instance, I be- 
lieve it would nevertheless constitute a seri- 
ous impropriety. Although a career official 
is entitled and expected to present his in- 
dependent views to his superiors, they in 
turn are entitled to his cooperation and sup- 
port in respect of a policy once it is settled. 
And they are entitled to that cooperation 
and support from him even though he may 
not agree with the policy. Whatever may 
be proper for such an official acting in a 
clearly private capacity, I think it would be 
a distinct breach of his duty as a career 
official to use his official position publicly to 
oppose the policies of the administration he 
serves. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In the 
letter the Attorney General states that 
the career employees can legally speak 
either for or against pending legislation 
but, that it would be considered to be a 
“serious impropriety” if they exercised 
their right to express opposition. He 
insists that the administration is en- 
titled to the public support of these civil 
service employees even though they may 
not agree with the policy which they 
are being asked to defend. 

I shall not ask again to include in the 
RecorD the complete ruling of Commis- 
sioner Macy and the letter or ruling of 
the Attorney General, but Senators who 
are interested in the full correspondence 
can find it in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on pages 5286 and 5287. Com- 
missioner Macy’s letter and ruling as 
well as the Attorney General’s inter- 
pretation are all in the Recorp along 
with a copy of the provision of law which 
we are proposing to amend. 

Again I wish to call specific attention 
to the fact that what we are proposing 
to amend is a legislative proposal which 
was attached last year to an appropria- 
tion bill by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and which was approved by the Con- 
gress. It represents section 509 of the 
General Government Matters, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1962, which is now 
Public Law 87-126. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the provision of law which we 
are seeking to amend at this time be 
printed in the RrEcorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
vision was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Section 509 of the General Government 
Matters, Department of Commerce, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962, ap- 
proved August 3, 1961 (Public Law 87-126) : 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act, or of the funds 
available for expenditure by any individual, 
corporation, or agency included in this or 
any other Act, shall be used for publicity or 
propaganda purposes designed to support or 
defeat legislation pending before Congress.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I point 
out again that the provision of the law 
which I am seeking to amend, upon 
which the ruling is based, is a legislative 
proposal which was approved by the Con- 
gress last year on an appropriation bill 
and supported, as I understand, by 
every member of the Appropriations 
Committee with the full knowledge that 
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it was legislation governing the rights of 
employees to actively support or oppose 
pending legislation. 

To make sure there is no misunder- 
standing, I read the law as it was ap- 
proved and as it was intended: 

No part of any appropriation contained 
in this or any other Act, or of the funds 
available for expenditure by any individual, 
corporation, or agency included in this or 
any other Act, shall be used for publicity or 
propaganda purposes designed to support or 
defeat legislation pending before Congress. 


We thought we had done the job 
properly when we passed that provision. 
It clearly says: “designed to support or 
defeat.” 

Clearly it was the intention of the 
Congress to prevent civil service em- 
ployees from being used to support or to 
defeat legislation. 

However, since there has been a ruling 
that this language is not adequate, what 
I propose is to broaden the language to 
make sure we override the recent ruling 
and reestablish civil service employees to 
their historical basis. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the motion 
to suspend the rules. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is my under- 
standing correct, that yesterday, by 
unanimous consent, the committee 
amendments were agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments have been 
agreed to. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
there are no further amendments to be 
proposed, I ask for the third reading of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there an appeal 
pending from the ruling of the Chair on 
yesterday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator made an appeal yesterday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
appeal is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 10526) was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 10526) was passed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
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lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 
The motion to lay on the table was 


to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ROBERT- 
sor, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Monroney, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr, Hruska, Mr. Kuchrr, and Mr. AL- 
LOTT conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of meas- 
ures on the calendar, beginning with 
Order No. 1197, S. 1180. 


CARLOS TEODORO TREVINO 
SANCHEZ 


The bill (S. 1180) for the relief of 
Carlos Teodoro Trevino Sanchez was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Carlos Teodoro Trevino San- 
chez shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. 


KENNETH DAVID WOODEN 


The bill (S. 1962) for the relief of 
Kenneth David Wooden was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Kenneth David Wooden, 
shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Harold Hoover 
Wooden, a citizen of the United States: 
Provided, That no natural parent of Ken- 
neth David Wooden, by virtue of such par- 
entage, shall be accorded any right, privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


DOMENICO MARTINO 


The bill (S. 2003) for the relief of 
Domenico Martino was considered, or- 
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dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(9) of section 2:2(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Domenico Martino may 
be issued an immigrant visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of such Act: 
Provided, That this Act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 


TINA JANE BELAND 


The bill (S. 2099) for the relief of Tina 
Jane Beland was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotse of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Tina Jane Beland, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Marcel Albert Beland and Lottie 
Beatrice Beland, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the said Tina Jane Beland shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


FELIPE O. PAGDILAO 


The bill (S. 2147) for the relief of 
Felipe O. Pagdilao was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Felipe O. Pagdilao shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such a quota is available. 


MANUEL ARRANZ RODRIGUEZ 


The bill (S. 2186) for the relief of 
Manuel Arranz iguez was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Manuel Arranz Rodriguez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act upon payment of the required visa 
fee. 


WONG GEE WONG 


The bill (S. 2232) for the relief of 
Wong Gee Wong was considered, ordered 
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to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Wong Gee Wong, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Hom Quock Min, a citizen of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents of the said Wong Gee Wong shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


LEE R. GARCIA 


The bill (S. 2243) for the relief of Lee 
R. Garcia, also known as Lino Rios 
Garcia, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to cancel any outstanding orders and war- 
rants of deportation, warrant of arrest, and 
bonds, which may have issued in the case of 
Lee R. Garcia, also Known as Lino Rios 
Garcia. From and after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, the said Lee R. Garcia, 
also known as Lino Rios Garcia, shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason of 
the same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued. 


ROBERT RABIN 


The bill (S. 2284) for the relief of 
Robert Rabin (Kazuo Inoue) was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Robert Rabin (Kazuo 
Inoue), shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Stanford 
Rabin, a citizen of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural parents of the said 
Robert Rabin (Kazuo Inoue) shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


BYRON WONG 


The bill (S. 2300) for the relief of 
Byron Wong was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Byron Wong shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 
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ARIE ABRAMOVICH 


The bill (S. 2736) for the relief of Arie 
Abramovich was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to cancel any outstanding orders and war- 
rants of deportation, warrant of arrest, and 
bonds, which may have issued in the case 
of Arie Abramovich. From and after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the said 
Arie Abramovich shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued. 


DR. TING-WA WONG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 315) for the relief of Dr. Ting-Wa 
Wong, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“of”, where it appears the first time, to 
strike out “the date of the enactment of 
this Act” and insert “September 11, 
1958,”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the p of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Ting-Wa Wong shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of September 11, 1958, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARIJA GRUSKOVNJAK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 317) for the relief of Marija 
Gruskovnjak which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “fee.”, to strike out “Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available.“, and insert “Upon the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Attorney General 
shall reduce by one number the number 
of refugees who may be paroled into the 
United States pursuant to sections 1 and 
2(a) of the Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 
504), during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962.”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Marija Gruskovnjak shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
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visa fee. Upon the enactment of this Act, 
the Attorney General shall reduce by one 
number the number of refugees who may be 
paroled into the United States pursuant to 
sections 1 and 2(a) of the Act of July 14, 
1960 (74 Stat. 504), during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


YICK YUEN LEE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 732) for the relief of Yick Yuen 
Lee, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “Soon Lee, a citizen” 
and insert “Mr. and Mrs. Soon Lee, citi- 
zens”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Yick Yuen Lee, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Soon Lee, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That the natu- 
ral parents of the said Yick Yuen Lee shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RUDOLPH AMBRA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1630) for the relief of Rudolph 
Ambra, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“fee”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to waive the provisions of sec- 
tion 315 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.“; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Rudolph Ambra shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee: Provided, 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to waive the provisions of section 315 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ORSOLINA CIANFLONE 
IALLONARDO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1915) for the relief of Orsolina 
Cianflone Iallonardo, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, in line 5, 
after ‘(Public Law 86-363)”, to insert 
a colon and “Provided, That the nat- 
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ural parents of the beneficiary shall not, 
by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
the provisions of section 24(a) (7) of the 
Act of September 26, 1961 (Stat. 657), 
shall not be applicable in this case.“, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Orso- 
lina Cianfione Iallonardo is deemed to be 
within the purview of section 4 of the Act 
of September 22, 1959 (Public Law 86-363) : 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par-. 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, and the provisions of section 24(a) 
(7) of the Act of September 26, 1961 (Stat. 
657), shall not be applicable in this case. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MICHELE EMILIO MAFFEO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1937) for the relief of Michele 
Emilio Maffeo, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 212(a) (9), (10), (17), and (19) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Michele Emilio Maffeo may be issued an im- 
migrant visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of such Act: Provided, That these 
exemptions shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HAJIME SUMITANI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1943) for the relief of Hajime 
Sumitani, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“fee”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or un- 
dertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Hajime Sumitani shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee: Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 


eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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ANIELA WOJTOWICZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2167) for the relief of Aniela 
Wojtowicz, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word fee.“, to strike out Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is avail- 
able” and insert “Upon the enactment 
of this Act, the Attorney General shall 
reduce by one number the number of ref- 
ugees who may be paroled into the Unit- 
ed States pursuant to sections 1 and 2(a) 
of the Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962.”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Aniela 
Wojtowicz shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Attorney General shall 
reduce by one number the number of refu- 
gees who may be paroled into the United 
States pursuant to sections 1 and 2(a) of the 
Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. HEGHINE TOMASSIAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
. bill (S. 2184) for the relief of Mrs. Heg- 
hine Tomassian, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 
That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Mrs. Heghine Tomassian 
shall be deemed to have been born in France. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOZEF BUDNY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2203) for the relief of Jozef 
Budny, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after 
the word “fee”, to strike out “Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available.” and insert Upon the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Attorney General 
shall reduce by one number the number 
of refugees who may be paroled into the 
United States pursuant to sections 1 and 
2(a) of the Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 
504), during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962.”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
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purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Jozef Budny shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the enactment of this Act, the Attor- 
ney General shall reduce by one number the 
number of refugees who may be paroled into 


the United States pursuant to sections 1 and 


2(a) of the Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 
504), during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JAMES TAKEO NIGO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2276) for the relief of James 
Takeo Nigo, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 6, after the 
word “residence”, to strike out “on 
February 18, 1955” and insert “as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act upon 
payment of the required visa fee.“; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, James Takeo Nigo shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GEORGE ROSS HUTCHINS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2339) for the relief of George Ross 
Hutchins, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212(a)(3) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, George Ross Hutchins may 
be issued a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that Act: Provided, That the exemption 
granted herein shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SHUNICHI AIKAWA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2340) for the relief of Shunichi 
Aikawa, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“residence”, to strike out “on January 
25, 1955” and insert “as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act,“; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
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the of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Shunichi Aikawa shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARIA CARMINA CONTI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2389) for the relief of Maria Car- 
mina Conti, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, 
after the word “Act”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That a suitable and prop- 
er bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said Act.”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(1) of section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act Maria Carmina Conti 
may be issued an immigrant visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of such Act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said Act. This Act shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion under 
such paragraph known to the Secretary of 
State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ELAINE ROZIN RECANATI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2418) for the relief of Elaine 
Rozin Recanati, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, section 352 
(a) (2) shall not be held to have been or to 
be applicable to Elaine Rozin Recanati, a 
citizen of the United States, provided she 
returns to the United States for permanent 
residence prior to March 15, 1967. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be e: 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


HRATCH SAMUEL ARUKIAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 273) for the relief of Hratch Sam- 
uel Arukian, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Hratch Samuel Arukian 
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shall be deemed to have been born in 
Ethiopia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


NINA LONGFIELD-SMITH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2011) for the relief of Nina Long- 
field-Smith, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, at the beginning 
of line 5, to strike out “Nina” and insert 
“Antonia”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Antonia Longfield-Smith, 
shall be held and considered to be the natu- 
ral-born alien child of Captain and Mrs. 
John W. eld-Smith, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents of the beneficiary shall not, by vir- 
tue of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
` The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 

A bill for the relief of Antonia Longfield- 
Smith. 


WAHIDI ROMANOS JARIASH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2461) for the relief of Wahidi Ro- 
manos Jariash (also known as Waheeda 
Bachus Romanos), which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, on page 1, at the 
beginning of line 3, to strike out “That, 
notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graphs (22) and” and insert “That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of para- 
graph”; in line 6, after the name 
“Wahidi”, to strike out “Romanos” and 
insert “Romanus”, and in line 7, after 
the name “‘Bachus”, to strike out “Ro- 
manos” and insert “Romanus”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(25) of section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Wahidi Romanus 
Jarlash (also known as Waheeda Bachus 
Romanus) may be issued an immigrant visa 
and admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of such 
Act. This Act shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion under such paragraphs known to 
the Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 


A bill for the relief of Wahidi Romanus 
Jariash (also known as Waheeda Bachus 
Romanus.) 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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SALLY ANN BARNETT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2562) for the relief of Sally Ann 
Barnett, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, in line 5, after the name 
“Ann”, to strike out “Barnette” and in- 
sert “Barnett”; in line 7, after the initial 
W.“, to strike out “Barnette” and in- 
sert “Barnett”, and in line 8, after the 
name “Ann”, to strike out “Barnette” 
and insert “Barnett”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Sally Ann Barnett, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Barnett, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of Sally Ann 
Barnett, by virtue of such parentage, shall 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 

A bill for the relief of Sally Ann Barnett. 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H.R. 3008) for the relief of 
Hom Hong Hing, also known as “Tommy 
Joe” was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


JOHN E. BEAMAN AND ADELAIDE 
K. BEAMAN 


The bill (S. 508) for the relief of 
John E. Beaman and Adelaide K. Bea- 
man was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations or 
lapse of time, suit may be instituted in 
the Unied States Court of Claims at any 
time within one year after the date of the 
enactment of this Act to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claim of John 
E. Beaman and his wife, Adelaide K. Bea- 
man, for. compensation for depreciation of 
real property owned by them, the value of 
which allegedly has depreciated as the result 
of jet aircraft activities carried on by the 
United States at and in the vicinity of 
MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida. 

Sec. 2. Proceedings in the suit authorized 
to be instituted by the first section of this 
Act, appeals, and judgments rendered there- 
in shall conform to proceedings, appeals, 
and judgments in cases heard under section 
1491 of title 28, United States Code. Noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed as an infer- 
ence of liability on the part of the United 
States. 
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HARVEY BURSTEIN 


The bill (S. 2151) for the relief of 
Harvey Burstein was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Harvey 
Burstein of Mamaroneck, New York, is here- 
by relieved of all liability to repay to the 
United States the sum of $1,047.34, repre- 
senting overpayments of salary which he 
received as an employee of the Department 
of State for the period from October 7, 1953, 
through February 19, 1954, as the result of 
his appointment to a position in grade GS- 
14 in violation of section 1310 of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1952 (the so- 
called Whitten amendment), as amended. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Harvey Burstein, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 


EDWARD L. WERTHEIM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2549) for the relief of Edward L. 
Wertheim which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, on page 1, at the begin- 
ning of line 5, to strike out “the payment 
of compensation and allowances” and 
insert “medical care”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
available for medical care to veterans, to 
Edward L. Wertheim, of Douglaston, Long 
Island, New York, the sum of $314.07, in full 
satisfaction of all his claims against the 
United States for reimbursement of certain 
medical expenses which he incurred while 
receiving outpatient medical treatment dur- 
ing the period from November 14, 1959, 
through June 16, 1960, after his discharge 
from the Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
New York City, New York, on November 10, 
1959, the said Edward. L. Wertheim having 
failed to obtain an authorization for such 
outpatient treatment as a result of erroneous 
advice given him by an official of the United 
States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the thrd time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 17) conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to make findings 
with respect to the amount of compen- 
sation to which certain individuals are 
entitled as reimbursement for damages 
sustained by them as a result of the can- 
cellation of their grazing permits by the 
U.S. Air Force, and to provide for pay- 
ments of amounts so determined to such 
individuals, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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Mr. MUSKIE. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will go over. 


MARLYS E. TEDIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 704) for the relief of Marlys E. 
Tedin which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, after line 9, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Marlys E. Tedin, the sum 
of any amounts received or withheld from 
her on account of the payment referred to in 
the first section of this Act. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 2. That Elizabeth O. Reynolds of Pine 
Ridge, South Dakota, is hereby relieved of all 
liability for repayment to the United States 
of the sum of $646.30, representing an 
amount erroneously paid her for cost-of- 
living allowance during the period from 
March 19, 1956, to August 24, 1956, while she 
was an employee of the Public Health Service 
on detail at Seattle, Washington, from her 
headquarters at Juneau, Alaska, 


And, on page 2, after line 11, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated to the said Marlys E. Tedin and 
Elizabeth O. Reynolds, the sum of any 
amounts received or withheld from them on 
account of the payment referred to in the 
first section of this Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be in enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States ‘of 
America in Congress assembled, That Marlys 
E. Tedin of Sitka, Alaska, is hereby relieved 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $580.38, representing an 
amount erroneously paid her for cost-of- 
living allowance during the period from Sep- 
tember 23, 1955, to March 26, 1956, while 
she was an employee of the Public Health 
Service on detail at Seattle, Washington, 
from her headquarters at Juneau, Alaska. 

Sec. 2. That Elizabeth O, Reynolds of Pine 
Ridge, South Dakota, is hereby relieved of all 
liability for repayment to the United States 
of the sum of $646.30, representing an 
amount erroneously paid her for cost-of- 
living allowance during the period from 
March 19, 1956, to August 24, 1956, while she 
was an employee of the Public Health Serv- 
ice on detail at Seattle, Washington, from 
her headquarters at Juneau, Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Marlys E. Tedin and 
Elizabeth O. Reynolds, the sum of any 
amounts received or withheld from them on 
account of the payment referred to in the 
first section of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third time, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 


A bill for the relief of Marlys E, Tedin and 
Elizabeth O. Reynolds. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 1361) for the relief of 
James M. Norman was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 


ERNEST JOHN LARGE 


The bill (H.R. 1492) for the relief of 
Ernest John Large was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EUGENE C. HARTER 


The bill (H.R. 2180) for the relief of 
Eugene C. Harter was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GEORGE A. McDERMOTT 


The bill (H.R. 3376) for the relief of 
George A. McDermott was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


THEODORE T. REILMANN 


The bill (H.R. 6216) for the relief of 
Theodore T. Reilmann was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GEORGE W. ROSS, JR. 


The bill (H.R. 7676) for the relief of 
George W. Ross, Jr. was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DR. CARL F. ROMNEY 


The bill (H.R. 8780) for the relief of 
Dr. Carl F. Romney was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WALTER SINGLEVICH 


The bill (H.R. 8781) for the relief of 
Walter Singlevich was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HARRY A. SEBERT 


The bill (H.R. 8947) for the relief of 
Harry A. Sebert was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 1961) to amend sec- 
tions 1, 17a, 57j, 64a(5), 67b, 67c, and 70c 
of the Bankruptcy Act, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I ask that the bill go 
over. This item is not calendar mate- 
rial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill goes over. 

The bill (H.R. 4473) to amend the 
Bankruptcy Act with respect to limiting 
the priority and nondischargeability of 
taxes in bankruptcy was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Over. 
calendar material. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


This is not 


SEYMOUR ROBERTSON 


The bill (S. 505) for the relief of Sey- 
mour Robertson was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Seymour Robertson, of Pearl River, New 
York, the sum of $1,269.01. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of ali 
claims of the said Seymour Robertson against 
the United States for loss of compensation 
incurred by him between April 21, 1944, and 
November 27, 1944, the period during which 
he was denied the opportunity to perform 
service in the field service of the Post Office 
Department following his discharge from the 
United States Navy: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 147) 
providing for the establishment of the 
North Carolina Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion Commission to formulate and imple- 
ment plans to commemorate the 300th 
anniversary of the State of North Caro- 
lina, and for other purposes, was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby established a commission to be 
known as the North Carolina Tercentenary 
Celebration Commission (hereafter referred 
to in this joint resolution as the “Commis- 
sion”) which shall be composed of fifteen 
members as follows: 2 

(1) Four members who shall be Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent ot the Senate: 
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(2) Four members who shall be Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

(3) Seven members to be appointed by the 
President. 

(b) The President shall, at the time of 
appointment, designate one of the members 
appointed by him to serve as Chairman. 
The members of the Commission shall re- 
ceive no salary. 

Sec. 2. (a) The functions of the Commis- 
sion shall be to develop and to execute suit- 
able plans for the celebration of a series of 
anniversaries occurring during 1963, com- 
memorating the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Carolina charter of 1663, together 
with significant events in the history of 
North Carolina from 1663 to 1763, both years 
inclusive. 

(b) In carrying out its functions the Com- 
mission is authorized to cooperate with and 
to assist the Carolina Charter Tercentenary 
Commission and any other agency created 
or designated by the General Assembly of the 
State of North Carolina for the purpose of 
planning and promoting the Carolina char- 
ter tercentenary celebration. If the partici- 
pation of other nations in the celebration is 
deemed advisable, the Commission may com- 
municate to that end with the governments 
of such nations through the Department of 
State. 

Src. 3. The Commission may employ, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, such 
employees as may be necessary in carrying 
out its functions. Service of an individual 
as a member of the Commission, on a part- 
time or full-time basis, with or without com- 
pensation, shall not be considered as service 
or employment bringing such individual 
within the provisions of section 281, 283, 284, 
434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (5 U.S.C. 99). 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission is authorized 
to accept donations of money, property, or 
personal services; to cooperate with patriotic 
and historical societies and with institutions 
of learning; and to call upon other Federal 
departments or agencies for their advice and 
assistance in out the purposes of 
this joint resolution. The Commission, to 
such extent as it finds to be necessary, may, 
without regard to the laws and procedures 
applicable to Federal agencies, procure sup- 
plies, services, and property and make con- 
tracts, and may exercise those powers that 
are necessary to enable it to carry out effi- 
ciently and in the public interest the pur- 
poses of this joint resolution. 

(b) Expenditures of the Commission shall 
be paid by the executive officer of the Com- 
mission, who shall keep complete records of 
such expenditures and who shall account 
also for all funds received by the Commis- 
sion. A report of the activities of the Com- 
mission, including an accounting of funds 
received and expended, shall be furnished 
by the Commission to the Congress within 
three months following the celebration as 
prescribed by this joint resolution. 

(c) Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon termination of the 
celebration may be used by the Secretary of 
the Interior for purposes of the national 
park system or may be disposed of as sur- 
plus property. The net revenues, after pay- 
ment of Commission expenses, derived from 
Commission activities, shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States, 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall expire upon 
the completion of its duties, but in no event 
later than April 1, 1964, 


The preamble was agreed to. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 919) to amend section 9(b) 
of the act entitled “An act to prevent 
pernicious political activities’ to 
eliminate the requirement that the Civil 
Service Commission impose no penalty 
less than 90 days suspension for any vio- 
lation of section 9 of this act was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the presént consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. CARLSON. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


LATIN AMERICAN AND UNITED “ 
STATES POLICIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 302) to print, 
with illustrations, a report on “Latin 
American and United States Policies,” 
submitted by Senator MANSFIELD, was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed with il- 
lustrations, as a Senate document, a report 
entitled “Latin American and United States 
Policies”, submitted by Senator Mien MANS- 
FIELD to the Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations on January 13, 1962; and that two 
thousand additional copies be printed for 
use of that committee. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS OF SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE ON AGING 


The resolution (S. Res. 310) authoriz- 
ing the printing of additional copies of 
part 1 of its hearings entitled “Retire- 
ment Income of the Aging,” for the use 
of the Special Committee on Aging was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Special Committee on Aging two 
thousand five hundred additional copies of 
part 1 of its hearings entitled “Retirement 
Income of the „ held by the special 
committee during the Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session. 


WINIFRED S. GUNN 


The resolution (S. Res. 315) to pay a 
gratuity to Winifred S. Gunn was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Winifred S. Gunn, widow of John O. 
Gunn, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of his death, a sum equal to one year’s 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


G. L. BERNHARDT CO., INC. 


The bill (H.R. 9612) relating to the 
elections under section 333 of the In- 
ternal Reyenue Code of 1954 by the 
shareholders of the G. L. Bernhardt Co., 
Inc, of Lenoir, N.C., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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CHRISTINE FAHRENBRUCH 


The bill (H.R. 3105) for the relief of 
Christine Fahrenbruch, a minor, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PERPETUAL SUCCESSION OF AMER- 
ICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 


The bill (S. 2939) to grant the Amer- 
ican Numismatic Association perpetual 
N a was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, there is 
an identical House bill on the calendar, 
Calendar No. 1276, H.R. 10573. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10573) to grant the American Numis- 
matic Association perpetual succession. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill, 
S. 2939, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be indefinitely 
postponed. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


The resolution (S. Con. Res. 62) com- 
memorating the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of soil conservation dis- 
tricts was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That Congress 
hereby acknowledges the debt owed the soil 
conservation districts, expresses its apprecia- 
tion of, its gratitude to, and its pride in these 
districts which are the custodians of the 
Nation's agricultural lands, and extends its 
congratulations to the fifteen thousand non- 
salaried supervisors, commissioners, and di- 
rectors of soil conservation districts, and the 
thousands of their predecessors who pio- 
neered in this remarkable demonstration of 
self-government and grassroots democracy. 


MRS. EVA LONDON RITT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2143) for the relief of Mrs. Eva 
London Ritt which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended, 
Mrs. Eva London Ritt shall be held and con- 
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sidered to be and to have been on July 30, 
1961, within the purview of section 354(5) 
of that Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HARRY E. ELLISON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2319) for the relief of Harry E. 
Ellison, captain, U.S. Army, retired, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, at the beginning of 
line 9, to strike out “February 26, 1943” 
and insert “September 10, 1942”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That Harry 
E. Ellison, captain, United States Army, re- 
tired (01797269), of Seattle, Washington, is 
hereby relieved of all liability for repayment 
to the United States of the sum of $3,998.54, 
representing the amount of overpayments of 
basic pay, foreign duty pay, and rental and 
subsistence allowances received by him for 
the period from September 10, 1942, through 
January 31, 1954, while he was serving as a 
member of the United States Army, such 
overpayments having been made as a result 
of administrative error. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Harry E. Ellison, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOSEPH MIKULICH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2375) for the relief of Joseph 
Mikulich which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Joseph 
Mikulich, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. Sebas- 
tian F. Mikulich, a citizen of the United 
States: Provided, That the natural parents 
of the said Joseph Mikulich shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARIA HUSZTY BOROS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2471) for the relief of Maria 
Huszty Boros which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “fee.” to strike out “Upon 
the granting of permament residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
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proper quota- control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available.” and insert “Upon the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Attorney General 
shall reduce by one number the number 
of refugees who may be paroled into 
the United States pursuant to sections 1 
and 2(a) of the Act of July 14, 1960 (74 
Stat. 504), during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962.“; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Maria Huszty Boros shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the enactment of 
this Act, the Attorney General shall reduce 
by one number the number of refugees who 
may be paroled into the United States pur- 
suant to sections 1 and 2(a) of the Act of 
July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


KIM CAREY ~ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2486) for the relief of Kim 
Carey (Timothy Mark Alt) which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, in 
line 7, after the word “States”, to insert 
a colon and “Provided, That the natural 
parents of Kim Carey (Timothy Mark 
Alt) shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.“; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
of the United States of 


the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Kim Carey (Timothy Mark Alt) shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond L. Alt, citi- 

of the United States: Provided, That 
its of Kim Carey (Timothy 
Mark Alt) shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GIUSEPPE ANIELLO 
The bill (H.R. 1352) for the relief of 
Giuseppe Aniello was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. ELBRIEDE PRISCHL ROGERS 

The bill (H.R. 1451) for the relief of 
Mrs. Elbriede Prischl Rogers was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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EDVIGE CIANCIULLI 


The bill (HR. 1671) for the relief of 
Edvige Cianciulli was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MOHAN SINGH 


The bill (H.R. 2684) for the relief of 
Mohan Singh was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. VARTANUS UZAR 


The bill (H.R. 6082) for the relief of 
Mrs. Vartanus Uzar was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ATHANASIA DEKAZOS 


The bill (H.R. 6276) for the relief of 
Athanasia Dekazos was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. IZABEL A. MIGUEL 


The bill (HR. 6343) for the relief of 
Mrs. Izabel A. Miguel was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


TEOFILO ESTOESTA 


The bill (H.R. 6740) for the relief of 
Teofilo Estoesta was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 7777) for the relief of 
Elisabetta Piccioni was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


SISTER M. THEOPHANE 


The bill (H.R. 8422) for the relief of 
Sister M. Theophane (Jane Carroll) was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PRESERVING RIGHTS OF CERTAIN 
RESERVISTS AND NATIONAL 
GUARDSMEN 


The bill (S. 2697) to amend chapters 
33 and 35 of title 38, United States Code, 
to preserve the rights of reservists and 
National Guardsmen called or ordered 
to active duty on or after August 1, 1961, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
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Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 4, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “eight-year period” 
and insert eight- and five-year pe- 
riods”; in line 7, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “active”; in line 8, after the 
word “to”, where ‘it appears the first 
time, to insert “(1)”; in line 9, after 
“1961”, to insert a comma and “or (2) 
an involuntary extension of an enlist- 
ment, appointment, period of active 
duty, period of active duty for training, 
or other period of obligated service in 
any branch of the Armed Forces after 
August 1, 1961.” ; in line 13, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “Notwithstanding the final termina- 
tion date of January 31, 1965, prescribed 
in subsection (a) of this section, such 
veteran may be afforded education or 
training beyond such date for a period 
equal to but not greater than the period 
of active duty disregarded in the case 
of such veteran under the provisions of 
the first sentence of this subsection.” ”; 
on page 3, line 1, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “active”; in line 2, after 
the word “to”, where it appears the first 
time, to insert “(1)”; in line 3, after 
“1961”, to insert a comma and “or (2) 
an involuntary extension of an enlist- 
ment, appointment, period of active duty, 
period of active duty for training, or 
other period of obligated service in any 
branch of the Armed Forces after August 
1, 1961.” , and, after line 7, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 2 of Public Law 86-236, 
and section 5 of Public Law 86-785, are each 
amended by inserting “(a)” immediately 
before “In the case of“, and by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) In computing the five-year period 
prescribed in subsection (a), the Adminis- 
tration of Veterans’ Affairs shall disregard 
in the case of any eligible person any period 
of duty performed by such person pursuant 
to (1) a call or order to active duty as a 
Reserve on or after August 1, 1961, or (2) 
an involuntary extension of an enlistment, 
appointment, period of active duty, period 
of active duty for training, or other period 
of obligated service in any branch of the 
Armed Forces on or after August 1, 1961.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 2, line 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 2, line 7. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 2, line 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 2, line 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 2, line 13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 3, line 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 3, line 2. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 3, line 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 3, after line 7, to insert a 
new section. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to that committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 13, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “Administration” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “Administrator.” This 
amendment is offered at the request of 
the author of the bill, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1613 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately be- 
fore “No”; 

(2) by inserting “, except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section,” immediately 
before the words “in no event“; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) In computing the three-year period 
referred to in section 1612(a) of this title 
and the eight- and five-year periods referred 
to in subsection (a) of this section, the Ad- 
ministrator shall disregard in the case of 
any eligible veteran any period of duty per- 
formed by such veteran pursuant to (1) a 
call or order to active duty as a Reserve 
on or after August 1, 1961, or (2) an invol- 
untary extension of an enlistment, appoint- 
ment, period of active duty, period of active 
duty for training, or other period of obligated 
service in any branch of the Armed Forces 
after August 1, 1961.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1712 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) In computing the five-year period fol- 
lowing duty with the Armed Forces referred 
to in paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of this 
section the Administrator shall disregard 
any period of duty performed by an eligible 
person pursuant to (1) a call or order to 
active duty as a Reserve on or after August 
1, 1961, or (2) an involuntary extension of an 
enlistment, appointment, period of active 
duty, period of active duty for training, or 
other period of obligated service in any 
a of the Armed Forces after August 1, 

961.” 

Sec, 3. Section 2 of Public Law 86-236, and 
section 5 of Public Law 86-785, are each 
amended by inserting “(a)” immediately be- 
fore “In the case of”, and by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) In computing the five-year period 
prescribed in subsection (a), the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs shall disregard in the 
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case of any eligible person any period of duty 
performed by such person pursuant to (1) a 
call or order to active duty as a Reserve on or 
after August 1, 1961, or (2) an involuntary 
extension of an enlistment, appointment, 
period of active duty, period of active duty 
for training, or other period of obligated 
service in any branch of the Armed Forces 
on or after August 1, 1961.” 


The title was amended, so as to read: 


A bill to waive certain time limitations 
prescribed in chapters 33 and 35 of title 
38, United States Code, in the case of cer- 
tain veterans and eligible persons ordered to 
active duty with the Armed Forces, or whose 
period of duty with the Armed Forces was 
1 extended, on or after August 1. 

961. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the call of the calendar. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY NEXT 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
at 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 99. Joint resolution to com- 
memorate the 75th anniversary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (Rept, No. 
1311). 


WORK STOPPAGES AT MISSILE 
BASES (S. REPT. NO. 1312) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I submit a report made to it 
by the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations entitled Work Stoppages at 
Missile Bases.” This report is a factual 
presentation of the evidence developed 
by the subcommittee during the course 
of 8 days of public hearings held in April 
and May of 1961, along with certain 
findings and conclusions of the subcom- 
mittee. I ask that the report be printed. 

Mr. President, in May of 1961, at the 
close of these hearings, I spoke at 
length before the Senate as to the shock- 
ing disclosure of work stoppages, wild- 
cat strikes, featherbedding, and other 
improper activities which resulted in un- 
necessary delays and excessive costs in 
this Nation’s intercontinental ballistics 
program. However, because of the ex- 
treme importance of this program upon 
which our very existence as a Nation de- 
pends, I should like to summarize the 
subcommittee’s findings as based on the 
evidence in the record of the public hear- 
ings, as well as the beneficial results 
flowing from the hearings. 

From the commencement of the mis- 
sile base construction program in 1956 
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and during the ensuing 44-year period, 
that is, until March 31, 1961, over 325 
work 3 at some 19 mis- 
sile o and test sites resulting 
in a total loss of 162,872 man- days. 

Our space and missile programs were 
intolerably delayed by wildcat strikes, 
work stoppages, slowdowns, and a delib- 
erate policy of low productivity engaged 
in by workers at missile bases. The rate 
of slow productivity is estimated to have 
reached as low as 40 percent of normal 
capacity. 

It was demonstrated at the public 
hearings that many of the workers on 
missile construction projects, through 
strikes and other pressure tactics, in- 
cluding featherbedding and loafing, have 
collected millions of dollars in exorbi- 
tant, unnecessary overtime pay. 

The subcommittee found that the offi- 
cers of the international unions, whose 
members were involved in these prac- 
tices, took no action to control their 
local officers or discipline their local 
unions during the 4%̃ year period to 
prevent the work stoppages. In this 
connection it was not until the subcom- 
mittee had commenced its inquiry into 
this situation that the building and con- 
struction trades department of the AFL- 
CIO, issued a statement of policy oppos- 
ing work stoppages at missile bases. I 
might add, Mr. President, that this ac- 
tion proved ineffectual since, immedi- 
ately following the statement of policy, 
some 39 strikes occurred at missile bases 
including strikes by workers of locals 
affiliated with unions adopting the no- 
strike policy. 

The subcommittee found also that 
management, as well as military and 
civilian Government officials, were not 
blameless. It was apparent that many 
employers, operating on a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contractual basis, were indif- 
ferent to excessive overtime payments, 
overmanning of jobs and improper 
supervision. The military and civilian 
Government officials are to be criticized 
for their passive attitude over a 44-year 
period without taking aggressive action. 

In this investigation the subcommittee 
also found that many of the strikes and 
work stoppages were due to jurisdic- 
tional disputes between building and 
construction labor unions and the in- 
dustrial labor unions arising out of the 
application of the Davis-Bacon Act to 
Government contracts for construction 
of missile bases and the installation and 
checkout of ground support equipment. 
The problem in this area, the subcom- 
mittee found, is attributable to a delay 
on the part of the Department of Labor 
in establishing a well-defined criteria 
upon which the application of the act 
can be based. 

Mr. President, I am indeed gratified 
to be able to report to the Senate that 
the hearings held by the subcommittee 
relating to work stoppages at missile 
bases have produced some extremely 
beneficial results. 

First, on February 27, 1961, following 
the subcommittee’s inquiry, the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense issued a 
memorandum setting forth guidelines 
with a view of limiting the amount of 
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overtime work which would be permitted 
at missile sites.and missile test centers. 
We have been advised by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense that this action 
has had a salutary effect in controlling 
excessive overtime which heretofore has 
resulted in exorbitant costs to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Second, on April 25, 1961, the Secre- 
tary of Labor established a Missile Site 
Public Contracts Advisory Committee 
for the purpose of recommending to the 
Secretary impartial criteria for the de- 
termination of what is or is not the con- 
struction under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

On October 14, 1961, the Secretary of 
Labor released a report of the Committee 
dated August 25, 1961, wherein the Com- 
mittee recommended certain defined 
standards to be used in applying the act 
to missile sites and missile test sites. 
Under date of December 16, 1961, the 
Secretary of Labor advised that the 
standard recommended by the Missile 
Site Public Contracts Advisory Com- 
mittee were still under study and as yet 
have not been approved. The subcom- 
mittee has recommended in its. report 
that the Secretary take action on the 
Committee’s recommendations as soon 
as is practicable. 

Third, on May 21, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy, by Executive order, established the 
Missile Sites Labor Commission under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur Goldberg, with the ob- 
jective of bringing to an end the work 
stoppages and assuring an uninterrupted 
and economical operation of these pro- 
grams. The accomplishments to date of 
the Missile Sites Labor Commission have 
indeed been most worthwhile. For ex- 
ample, in June of 1961, the first month 
after the establishment of the Commis- 
sion, man-days lost due to work stop- 
pages totaled 312, as compared to 26,217 
man-days lost in June of 1960. I re- 
ported the accomplishment of the Com- 
mission to the Senate on July 28, 1961, 
and commended the President and the 
Secretary of Labor. 

However, Mr. President, in addressing 
the Senate on September 23, 1961, I made 
note of the fact that I was skeptical of 
the lasting success of the Missile Sites 
Labor Commission not because I doubted 
the industry and the good faith of this 
Commission, but because it is dependent 
completely on voluntary cooperation be- 
tween labor, management, and Govern- 
ment. The number of man-days lost due 
to work stoppages was drastically re- 
duced following the hearings by this sub- 
committee and the establishment of the 
Missile Sites Labor Commission. Some 
losses did continue. As I pointed out, the 
man-days lost during the last half of 1961 
were a small fraction of the losses that 
had occurred during the previous 44 
years. However, a disturbing trend has 
been noted so far during 1962. During 
January, some 2,400 man-days were lost 
due to work stoppages as compared with 
the monthly average of 835 man-days 
lost for the previous 5-month period. 
The effect of this was to bring the work 
at missile sites from well under the 1960 
national average of time lost to a point 
somewhat in excess of the national in- 
dustrial average. 
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If this hosted 5 trend, it can- 
not be treated lightly. As a matter of 
fact, not only did the number of man- 
days lost increase during January, but 
the number of types of disputes in- 
creased. Notable among the increased 
types of disputes is the increasing fre- 
quency of jurisdictional disputes; this is 
unpardonable. 

In February, we see that the same 
trend continues: At missile sites 
throughout the country 2,465 man-days 
were lost. It would be some comfort to 
be able to say that the outlook for March 
is more favorable. Unfortunately, there 
is every indication that the work record 
at missile sites for March of this year 
will be worse than either January or 
February. 

Mr. President, on September 23, 1961, 
I introduced a bill (S. 2631) which would 
prohibit strikes at certain strategic de- 
fense facilities, including missile bases. 
In introducing this proposed legislation, 
I questioned whether or not this Govern- 
ment should be required to depend solely 
upon labor-management voluntary co- 
operation for the uninterrupted and eco- 
nomical operation of this most vital pro- 
gram. At that time I urged Senators to 
consider and study this proposed legis- 
lation very carefully. In the light of re- 
cent experience I urge that the Senate 
ee immediate action on this legis- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Arkansas. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
CANNON): 

S. 3089. A bill to amend the act directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Nevada to 
the Colorado River Commission of Nevada 
in order to extend for 5 years the time for 
selecting such lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIBLE when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS TO COLORADO RIVER 
COMMISSION OF NEVADA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behaif 
of my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], and myself, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the act directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain public 
lands in the State of Nevada to the 
Colorado River Commission of Nevada in 
order to extend for 5 years the time for 
selecting such lands. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from the fact that when the original bill 
Was passed on March 6, 1958, the State 
of Nevada was required to select and pur- 
chase the land within a 5-year period. 
The bill also provided that the land must 
be appraised and a plan of development 
submitted prior to the purchase by the 
State. 
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Four years have now passed and the 
Bureau of Reclamation has just com- 
pleted the appraisal of the property. The 
State of Nevada is not satisfied with 
these appraisals, and negotiations are 
now underway seeking a revision. Unless 
the extension of time is granted, the 
period will expire and the State will be 
forced to accept the Bureau’s findings or 
forfeit its right under the bill. 

Governor Sawyer has urged that this 
measure by speedily considered so that 
the State will be in a position to more 
properly exercise its option which means 
so much to the development of southern 
Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3089) to amend the act 
directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain public lands in the 
State of Nevada to the Colorado River 
Commission of Nevada in order to extend 
for 5 years the time for selecting such 
lands, introduced by Mr. BIBLE (for him- 
self and Mr. Cannon), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO REPORT ON NOMINATIONS 
DURING RECESS 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that committee re- 

ports on nominations may be filed dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PURCHASE OF UNITED NATIONS 
BONDS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SCOTT submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 2768) to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by authoriz- 
ing the purchase of United Nations bonds 
and the appropriation of funds therefor, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON IMPROVE- 
MENT OF EDUCATIONAL QUALITY 
ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, due to 
the floor situation last week, it became 
necessary to postpone previously sched- 
uled hearings upon S. 2826, the Improve- 
ment of Educational Quality Act. 

It now appears feasible to reschedule 
the hearings on this important part of 
the President’s program; I therefore give 
notice to all having an interest in this 
legislation that the subcommittee will 
convene on April 10, 11, and 12, 1962, 
to hear testimony on the bill. 

The hearings are open, The meeting 
will start at 10 a.m., Tuesday, April 10, 
1962, in room 4232, New Senate Office 
Building. 

It is anticipated that only administra- 
tion witnesses will be called the first day, 
all other witnesses being heard on April 
11 and 12. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM B. JONES TO 
BE US. DISTRICT JUDGE, FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Wednes- 
day, April 4, 1962, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of William B. Jones, of 
Maryland, to be U.S. district judge, for 
the District of Columbia, vice F. Dick- 
inson Letts, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


FACTS AND FABLES ON AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT ABROAD 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, both 
Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions have recognized for many years the 
great value of American investment 
abroad in stimulating U.S. exports and 
in promoting the economic and social 
development of the free world. Under 
this longstanding attitude of encourage- 
ment, the successful operation of Amer- 
ican private enterprise abroad has be- 
come a show window for democracies in 
their struggle against Communist ideol- 
ogies. Private investment abroad has 
become, indeed, a major weapon in the 
defense of freedom. 

It is surprising, therefore, that in this 
year when economic competition with 
both the Communists and our allies has 
become more intense, the current admin- 
istration has reversed longstanding pol- 
icy and would openly discourage foreign 
investment. The attack takes the form 
of a proposal to place unprecedented tax 
burdens on American business firms 
abroad. Some of our colleagues in the 
Senate have forewarned us that this ex- 
treme proposal will be offered as an 
amendment here. 

I hope the Committee on Finance and 
the Senate will review soberly, without 
the sound and fury and confusion that 
have hitherto marked some of the dis- 
cussion on this issue, the proper taxation 
of foreign income earned by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of American business firms. 

The subject is of such vital importance 
that it should command a careful exam- 
ination to separate fact from fable, 
sound principle from emotional preju- 
dice. I am concerned that some of the 
recent speeches have echoed old slogans, 
superstitions and shibboleths against 
American investment abroad which have 
been long since disproved. We have 
been lectured on this complex subject 
in the manner of a professor speaking 
to uninitiated freshmen; but a little 
analysis of the lectures discloses that the 
professor perhaps has not completed his 
homework. In fact, as I examine some 
of the recent discourse, it seems evident 
some of my friends are talking about 
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an imaginary world of their own rather 
than the world in which we actually live 
and conduct business today. 

And so my purpose is to review a few 
of these fables and fictions about foreign 
investment and see if we can bring to 
bear some of the light of fact and reality. 

We should bear clearly in mind, as 
the context for this discussion, just what 
has been proposed by the administration 
and by some of our colleagues in the 
Senate. The proposal concerns the 
taxation of American parent corpora- 
tions on the income earned by their 
subsidiary corporations in the developed 
countries of the world—subsidiaries 
which are chartered and operated under 
the laws and tax systems of a foreign 
country. Under our present system, the 
United States follows the normal and 
logical principle of taxing this income 
when it is received in the United States, 
that is, the American parent corporation 
is taxed when income earned by subsid- 
iaries abroad is received by the Amer- 
ican parent. The basic proposal of the 
administration, however, is that the 
United States should tax the American 
corporation as soon as its subsidiaries 
earn the income in the foreign country— 
even before this income is received by 
the parent corporation in the United 
States. We should understand that this 
proposal to tax undistributed foreign 
income is unprecedented in this country 
or so far as I know in any other country. 
In effect we would be taxing one corpora- 
tion on income earned by another; and 
one country would be taxing income 
earned in another country and retained 
for business purposes in the other 
country. 

Aside from the important question of 
whether such a strange law would be 
constitutional—and there are many who 
believe it would not be—one of the re- 
sults of such a law would be, of course, 
to reduce American investment in 
economic opportunities in foreign coun- 
tries. Thus it is inevitable that in our 
examination of this issue, we find both 
sides concentrating on arguments about 
the good or bad effects of American in- 
vestment abroad. If these investments 
actually are harmful to our domestic 
economy and to the free world, as 
claimed, then perhaps we should impose 
restrictions on the flow of investment to 
foreign countries; if these investments 
are generally beneficial to the United 
States and the free world, then certainly 
we should not take sweeping action to 
choke them off. 

I should like to make one further point 
clear at the outset. I join my friends 
in condemning any business which would 
twist and distort the reasonable and le- 
gitimate principle of present law to arrive 
at unreasonable and illegitimate ends. 
We should not allow companies to evade 
taxes by crediting foreign subsidiaries 
with income which is properly attribut- 
able to activities in the United States. 
We should not permit companies to evade 
taxes by piling up income in foreign 
subsidiaries far beyond the amounts 
needed for any business purposes, solely 
in order to avoid returning the income 
to the United States and paying a proper 
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tax on it. I will support any sound ad- 
ministrative action or new legislation 
which is needed to correct tax abuses 
and evasions. We should make certain, 
however, that the pending tax bill does 
just this, nothing more. 

The problem is that the proposal made 
by the administration, and supported 
now by some Senators, permits no dis- 
tinetion between improper tax evasions 
and perfectly normal and justified busi- 
ness investment abroad. The proposal, I 
reiterate, would tax the undistributed 
income of foreign subsidiaries in devel- 
oped countries no matter how desirable 
this business activity might be in our 
own interest. Surely our fundamental 
approach must be to strike at the shady 
and harmful, not at the legitimate and 
beneficial. 

Similarly, while I am pleased that the 
House has rejected the administration’s 
basic proposal, the pending House bill 
includes other provisions, notably in sec- 
tion 13, which would go far beyond the 
correction of abuses and evasions and 
would tax substantial portions of the in- 
come of many foreign subsidiaries. 
These complex provisions were inserted 
by the Ways and Means Committee in 
the closing days of its consideration, 
without time for thorough study of the 
new language, reversing the much more 
reasonable approach approved earlier by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Thus there has been much confusion 
and uncertainty with respect to these 
provisions. 

Although my comments today are 
mainly on the administration proposal, 
both the House bill and the administra- 
tion proposal move in the same direc- 
tion; the difference, although it is an 
important difference, would be one of 
degree. 

Both of these proposals would hurt 
American firms in their efforts to sell 
American goods abroad, place American 
firms abroad at an acute disadvantage 
with their foreign competitors, violate 
longstanding and ethical principles of 
taxation, and negate the very objectives 
of the President’s trade program. 

Let me now proceed to review some of 
the basic fallacies which have entered 
into the recent discussion of taxation 
of foreign income. 


I. THEY NEVER COME HOME 


First, we have been presented in re- 
cent weeks with the strange concept that 
when American businessmen invest 
abroad, they are throwing their money 
into a sort of bottomless pit from which 
nothing of value ever returns to the 
United States. We have been told that 
American funds are invested abroad, 
and stay there perpetually, for the sole 
benefit of foreign economies, not our 
own. 

To be more specific, I wish to offer for 
the Senate’s consideration a few phrases 
of the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], presented to us on last 
February 12: 

There is in fact little, if any, repatriation 
of earnings on these investments abroad. 


And I quote further from a few 
sentences later: 


I cannot see any reasonable prospect, un- 
less there is a severe war scare or a severe 
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threat of the taking over by an irresponsi- 
ble or unreliable government, that the dol- 
lars will finally come back to the United 
States in the form of dollars to be taxed. 


And a moment later, all qualifications 
were dropped and we were confronted 
with the remarkable statement that 
under present U.S. policy: 

We insure that the dollars will never re- 
turn to the United States. They will go 
on and on, like the babbling brook, and 
forever the income from the original invest- 
ment will remain abroad to benefit the 
economies abroad. 


The junior Senator from Oklahoma 
has not been alone in this view. In fact, 
he was assured by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], a most 
prolific speaker on this subject, that his 
statement was correct. On March 1 the 
junior Senator from Tennessee reminded 
us again: 

Having gone into bricks, mortar, and 
machinery in Europe, these profits never 
come back to the United States to be 
taxed * * * in such an instance, deferral 
extends into eternity. 


Mr. President, these statements by my 
friends, who are very able and usually 
well informed, reflect a strange misun- 
derstanding of the purpose and the re- 
sults of foreign investment. They at- 
tribute to American businessmen either 
an altruism or a muddle-headedness in 
foreign investment which must come as 
a surprise to most observers of Ameri- 
can business. For the simple truth is 
that the only reason American business 
ever invests a dollar abroad is a cool 
calculation that this dollar in the fore- 
seeable future will return many more 
dollars to the United States. That is 
the only reason for sending the dollar 
abroad in the first place, and the reason 
for reinvesting it there. Americans are 
not in business abroad out of benevo- 
lence to foreign countries. 

Experience overwhelmingly demon- 
strates that despite certain handicaps 
American business in fact has been 
singularly successful in returning earn- 
ings to this country from its investments 
abroad. Far from the little or no return 
of which my friends speak, the facts are 
that American direct investment abroad 
returned $2.4 billion in earnings to this 
country in 1960, $2.2 billion in 1959, $2.2 
billion in 1958, $2.3 billion in 1957, and 
so forth. In the years 1950 through 
1960, repatriated earnings from abroad 
amounted to $20.5 billion—and it is diffi- 
cult to see how one could dismiss such 
asum as little or nothing. 

It is well known, further, that the in- 
come returned to this country from 
American investment abroad far exceeds 
our outflow of capital to foreign coun- 
tries. From 1950 through 1960, for ex- 
ample, the outflow of direct investment 
amounted to $12 billion. And so we had 
$8.5 billion more coming back to this 
country than we sent abroad. 

Moreover, from 1957 through 1959, 
American subsidiaries in Europe, the 
area most often singled out for discus- 
sion, distributed an average of 53 per- 
cent of their earnings to their U.S. par- 
ents—a perfectly normal and natural 
ratio of dividend payout to the funds re- 
tained for reinvestment. : 
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And so, if we are to distinguish be- 
tween fact and fable in examining the 
value of foreign investment, we must 
recognize what should have been ob- 
vious all along—American business in- 
vests abroad in order to bring back to 
this country far more than it sends out. 
This is in fact what has happened in a 
dramatic way, bringing billions in in- 
come back to the United States. To cur- 
tail this investment would be to under- 
mine a major source of strength for our 
American economy. 

II. THE FLOOD OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTING JOBS 


A second unfounded fear with respect 
to foreign investment rests on the old 
superstition that American business in- 
vests in manufacturing facilities abroad 
in order to send back a flood of goods 
into the United States. And this, we 
have been told, has dire effects in dis- 
placing the jobs and wages of American 
workers. 

To offer for your examination some 
of the words of this fable, I quote from 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] on February 12: 

There are many instances in which virtu- 
ally entire industries have been moved 
abroad * * and then the product is 
shipped back to the United States. Payrolls 
are lost. People are left unemployed. 


I regret to say that our distinguished 
majority leader, who has a deserved rep- 
utation for his scholarly and factual ap- 
proach to the problems before us, also 
has told us: 

Some of the companies are incorporated in 
other lands, but their main source of con- 
sumption or sale is in the United States. 


In the same vein, the senior Senator 
from Tenressee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has re- 
ported: 

The record shows that quite often the fac- 
tory built abroad with American capital 
+ + + competes by means of importing ma- 
terlals back to the United States. 


And even the President, in his Decem- 
ber speech to the AFL-CIO, expressed 
the fear that American investors will de- 
cide to build plants in Europe and then 
American labor will suffer and “the coun- 
try suffers.” 

And what are the facts? We have 
here a strange case of alarm about an 
almost negligible level of imports from 
American subsidiaries abroad, or other 
allegedly adverse effects of foreign in- 
vestment. At the same time my friends 
overlook the far greater exports and the 
other beneficial results attributable to 
our foreign subsidiaries. My friends 
strain to concoct an imaginary moun- 
tain out of a molehill, while overlooking 
the real mountain. 

The real mountain in the case of for- 
eign subsidiaries is not the displacement 
of American business but the additional 
business created for American firms. 
The Department of Commerce, in its 
special study of foreign investment in 
1957, found that of all the goods manu- 
factured abroad by firms with even 25 
percent or more American ownership, 
only 6 percent were sold in the United 
States, and 94 percent were sold in for- 
eign countries. More important, in a 
later survey, in 1960, the Department of 
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Commerce reported that foreign subsidi- 
aries of American firms accounted for 
the sale abroad of $2.7 billion of products 
made in America. While all the imports 
into the United States from these same 
subsidiaries amounted to only $475 mil- 
lion. In other words, exports developed 
by our foreign subsidiaries amounted to 
almost 6 times the imports we received 
from them. 

I do not contend, of course, that none 
of these export sales could have been 
achieved without the foreign subsidi- 
aries; it is conceivable that some of the 
sales would have been made anyhow 
by the American parent. But certainly 
the foreign subsidiaries contributed very 
substantially to these export sales, many 
of which would not have been made 
otherwise; and in view of the 6-to-1 
ratio the net effect of the investment in 
these subsidiaries certainly has been to 
provide thousands of jobs and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in wages for 
American workers. 

A favorable balance in trade is evi- 
dent in any reasonable breakdown of 
the Department of Commerce study of 
1960. If we consider manufacturing 
subsidiaries only, worldwide exports 
amounted to $1.8 billion and imports to 
$379 million. If we consider all sub- 
sidiaries in Western Europe alone, ex- 
ports amounted to $712 million and im- 
ports to $96 million. And if we consider 
only manufacturing subsidiaries in West- 
ern Europe, exports amounted to $291 
million and imports to $90 million. It 
should also be noted, perhaps, that the 
great bulk of these exports were sent 
directly to the foreign subsidiaries; only 
a relatively small portion was attributed 
more indirectly to the activities of the 
subsidiaries abroad. 

The reasons for this striking surplus 
of exports over imports, with respect to 
foreign subsidiaries, are not difficult to 
understand. They have been described 
in convincing detail by businessmen re- 
lating their actual experience abroad. 
Some foreign subsidiaries, of course, are 
primarily engaged in marketing goods 
made in America. And even when an 
American firm establishes a manufac- 
turing plant abroad, it often creates an 
immediate sale for American machinery 
and equipment. Operation of the plant 
then often provides a continuing de- 
mand for American materials and com- 
ponents. Servicing of the goods made 
and sold abroad creates a continuing 
demand for American spare parts. 
There is often a corollary need for Amer- 
ican technical and advisory services. 
And the American firm which has es- 
tablished a foot in the door of the for- 
eign market, through the establishment 
of a plant there, often finds that it can 
then sell abroad many other products, 
manufactured in America, which other- 
wise could not penetrate the foreign 
market. All these are reasons why for- 
eign investment stimulates far more in 
exports made in America than in im- 
ports to America. 

It is good to know that the Secretary 
of Commerce seems to understand the 
importance of foreign investment in de- 
veloping our exports, even if the Presi- 
dent and some of his other supporters 
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evidently do not. The Secretary of 
Commerce in an address last March 16 
made precisely the point I am emphasiz- 
ing today. He said: 

US. investment abroad is important to 
our export expansion program. Direct in- 
vestments in manufacturing facilities abroad 
stimulate our exports of capital equipment, 
our exports of parts and raw materials, and 
our exports of finished products to fill out 
the lines of subsidiaries producing and sell- 
ing abroad. Our overall economic objectives 
require the continued expansion of US. in- 
vestment. 


Let me emphasize that we are con- 
cerned here with a basic question: Why 
do American firms decide to invest in 
facilities abroad? It is clear that the 
major purpose, with very few exceptions, 
is not to send products back to the 
United States, or to sell goods in foreign 
markets which otherwise could be sup- 
plied from the United States. The ma- 
jor purpose and effect by far are to reach 
foreign markets which cannot be reached 
satisfactorily from the United States. 
There are many reasons for this: to 
avoid prohibitive foreign tariff walls, im- 
port quotas, or currency restrictions; to 
meet foreign legal requirements; to avoid 
prohibitive freight costs; to compete 
against lower cost production by foreign 
competitors; or to realize the benefit of 
better relations with foreign govern- 
ments, customers, and employees. When 
American firms invest abroad for these 
reasons, they do not displace production 
in their American plants; their principal 
competition is not with American busi- 
ness, but with foreign business; and they 
develop markets and income for Ameri- 
cans which otherwise would go to com- 
peting foreign firms. If we penalize 
foreign investment through the admin- 
istration’s proposed tax law, we will 
simply surrender many of these markets 
to our foreign competitors, with seriously 
adverse effects on our own economy. 

And finally on this point of imports 
and exports, I must confess amazement 
that the administration and some of the 
other proponents of new tax burdens on 
foreign investment also profess to be ad- 
vocates of liberal trade. The evidence is 
unmistakable that American foreign in- 
vestment contributes inseparably to the 
healthy stimulation of American foreign 
trade. We cannot restrict one and en- 
courage the other; or be “half free and 
half protectionist.” The advocates of 
liberal trade properly recognize that we 
must import from abroad if we are to 
sell abroad. They apparently are agree- 
able to a large volume of imports from 
foreign firms as a means of sustaining 
a large volume of U.S. exports—and yet 
they view with alarm the much smaller 
level of imports from American firms 
abroad. They insist, and rightly so, that 
we must increase our exports—and yet 
they also insist that we must reduce the 
foreign investment which, as we have 
clearly seen, is a major generator of ex- 
ports. They want America to show the 
free world that its ultimate economic 
and political strength lies in unfettered 
exchange of resources, technology, and 
capital; yet they would impose restric- 
tions on investment of American capital 
abroad, at the very moment that U.S. 
businesses are striving to hold their 
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ground in international competition with 
a resurgent Europe and Japan. I par- 
ticularly regret that the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who came 
to Congress as a disciple of the great 
Cordell Hull, should now become one of 
the principal purveyors of the discredited 
protectionist slogan about exporting 
American jobs. Can it be that those who 
profess to wear the mantle of Cordell 
Hull have now put on the garb of a new 
protectionism? We are all concerned 
with American economic progress, but 
certainly we should recognize that sound 
foreign investment, just as foreign trade, 
is a major contributor to our domestic 
economic strength and to jobs and wages 
for American workers. 

IN. THE DRAIN ON OUR BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


A third major fiction repeated almost 
constantly in the discussion of foreign 
investment is that investment by Ameri- 
can business firms abroad results in a 
serious drain on our balance of pay- 
ments. This supposition is advanced so 
often there is little need to quote here 
the many variants in the language em- 
ployed. Perhaps the succinct summary 
of the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney] will suffice. On Feb- 
ruary 12 he assured us: 

It is the investment abroad which causes 
the difficulty. 


And again we find that an imaginary 
world has been described to us. We 
can reconstruct the major effects of 
direct foreign investment on our balance 
of payments with a little arithmetic. 
With respect to capital movements, we 
should of course place the outflow of 
funds for direct investment abroad on 
the minus side of the ledger; and on the 
plus side we would place the return of 
earnings from these investments. As we 
have already seen, the return of earn- 
ings exceeded the outflow of investment 
by $8.5 billion during the period from 
1950 through 1960. More specifically, 
we find that the net contribution on this 
account to our balance of payments 
amounted to $854 million in 1960, $925 
million in 1959, $1.1 billion in 1958, and 
so forth. In fact, each year during this 
11-year period, the earnings from for- 
eign investment exceeded the outfiow of 
capital, and thus made a welcome con- 
tribution to our balance-of-payments 
picture. 

Again, the Secretary of Commerce has 
recognized this contribution to our bal- 
ance of payments even if others in the 
administration have not. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce said on March 16: 

To the extent that the earnings on these 
investments are returned to the United 
States, they make a direct contribution to 
improving our balance of payments. 

And as we have seen, the exter.t to 
which these earnings are actually re- 
turned is very great—amounting to $20.5 
billion in 1950 through 1960. 

I think the Senate will be interested 
in some examples of how foreign invest- 
ments made by American companies 
strengthen the U.S. balance of payments 
through the return of profits to this 
country. 

I have developed some data from the 
experience of several large organizations. 
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Earnings remitted to General Motors in 
1961 from the business done by this com- 
pany outside of Canada and the United 
States, plus the excess of GM exports 
over imports, contributed $450 million to 
the flow of funds into this country. In 
the 16 years since the end of World War 
II, the net inflow of funds from General 
Motors to the United States from its for- 
eign activities have amounted to approx- 
imately $5 billion. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
in 1960 repatriated to the United States, 
dividends and profits totaling $514 mil- 
lion. In the same year, that company 
made new direct investments in foreign 
operations of about $180 million. Allow- 
ing for other factors, Jersey Standard’s 
worldwide operations contributed a net 
exchange gain of over $300 million to 
the U.S. balance of payments. The ma- 
jor portion of this net inflow of funds, 
it should be added, was derived from the 
developed countries of the world. In the 
5-year period, 1956-60, Jersey Standard 
repatriated to the United States, profits 
and dividends amounting to $2.5 billion, 
while it made new direct investments of 
about $1 billion net, contributing a net 
gain of $1.5 billion in U.S. balance of 
payments. 

Another company, Procter & Gamble, 
invested in the past 10 years a total of 
$11 million abroad and returned to the 
United States as dividends $47 million, 
thus contributing to the United States in 
dividends more than four times the 
amount of dollars sent out of the 
country. 

Many of the investments which have 
produced these exchange gains for the 
United States would probably not have 
been made if the provisions on foreign 
income sought by Treasury and by a few 
of my colleagues had been in effect. 

Although the balance-of-payments 
discussion is often confined to a com- 
parison of capital outflow and the re- 
turn of earnings, this is by no means the 
only, or perhaps even the major, consid- 
eration. We must also apply our arith- 
metic to the tabulation of exports and 
imports attributed to foreign subsid- 
iaries. And again the balance is dra- 
matically in our own favor; I reiterate 
that the exports attributed to foreign 
subsidiaries—in the Commerce Depart- 
ment study of 1960—amounted to six 
times more than the imports from these 
subsidiaries, or a favorable balance of 
$2.2 billion in this one year alone. 

The simple truth is that the overall 
surplus of exports over imports, and the 
surplus of earnings returned over direct 
investment funds sent abroad, comprise 
the two largest favorable factors in our 
balance of payments. It is strange in- 
deed that in seeking to redress our pay- 
ments deficit, some would concentrate 
their attack on the very sources of our 
strength. 


IV. THE OUTMODED LOOPHOLES 


Fourthly, Mr. President, in reviewing 
a few of the most important fables that 
have been advanced about foreign in- 
vestment, we should examine this color- 
ful word “loophole” which has been 
dinned into our ears and, I fear, into the 
consciousness of some, with reckless 
abandon. I am afraid that we have 
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here—unwittingly, I am sure—an end- 
less repetition of label phraseology 
which tends to foster misunderstanding 
and prejudice rather than careful and 
objective analysis. 

As a corollary on this point, we have 
been told in effect that the purpose of 
this so-called loophole—the present 
treatment of foreign subsidiary in- 
come—was to encourage investment in 
the rebuilding of Europe after World 
War II. It is asserted that this policy 
is now outmoded, and, ergo the so-called 
loophole must be repealed. 

For example, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] told us on Febru- 
ary 12 that while the free world was 
suffering from a dollar shortage after 
World War II: 

There may have been justification for a 
policy of tax incentives to encourage such 
investment. 


And a moment later he asserted: 


The need for such a policy ended in 1954 
or 1955. But we still have the policy. 


And at another point, the Senator 
complained: 

Long after the goals of this policy had 
been accomplished, the policy was 
continued. 


I regret to say that our President also 
has fallen into this error. In his recent 
address to the AFL-CIO convention, the 
President stated: 

We passed laws in the days of the Marshall 
plan when we wanted capital over there, 
and as a result of that there are provisions 
on the tax book which make it good busi- 
ness to go over there, 


I do not know whether the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GorE] has 
misinformed the President, or whether 
the administration has misinformed the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, but 
I do know they are equally wrong. One 
would expect the President certainly 
would have been informed of the facts. 
The truth is that there were no substan- 
tive changes in the relevant tax laws in 
the Marshall plan period. Rather, the 
basic provision involved here has been a 
part of our income tax law ever since 
the law was first enacted in 1913. It 
was not enacted in 1913 to extend a spe- 
cial inducement for foreign investment, 
because foreign investment was not a 
major goal or issue at all at that time. 
The provision was placed in our income 
tax laws from the outset because of basic 
considerations of fairness in correctly 
defining just what is taxable income and 
what is a taxable entity. And yet this 
is what my friends endlessly call a 
loophole. 

The existing law simply recognizes the 
elementary principle that income must 
be received before it is taxed. It recog- 
nizes the principle of national sovereign- 
ty that one country should not tax in- 
come earned and retained for proper 
business reasons by a local taxpayer in 
another country. It recognizes the prin- 
ciple of integrity of the corporate chart- 
er in that one corporation cannot be ar- 
bitrarily taxed on income earned by 
another corporation, a separate legal 
entity. 

The principle, in fact, is precisely the 
same as that applied and generally ac- 
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cepted with respect to business within 
the United States. Unless the related 
corporate accounts are consolidated, 
which produces the same effect taxwise 
as in branch operations, a domestic 
parent corporation pays taxes on the 
earnings of a domestic subsidiary only 
as dividends are received by the parent 
corporation. And similarly, the stock- 
holders of a domestic corporation pay 
taxes on the earnings of the corpo- 
ration only when, and to the extent that, 
dividends are received by the stock- 
holder. 

And so our present law is not a loop- 
hole, or a special inducement for foreign 
investment enacted after World War II; 
it simply asserts basic tax equities which 
have been an integral part of our income 
tax system from its foundation. 

V. EQUALITY WITH DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 


Mr. President, the final myth we shall 
consider today is the repeated and im- 
portant contention that the principal ef- 
fect of the administration’s proposal 
would be simply to place foreign invest- 
ment on an equal tax footing with do- 
mestic investment. I regret to say that 
the distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been perhaps the chief expositor 
of this strange conclusion. 

The problem with this argument is 
that it looks entirely in the wrong di- 
rection. It relates foreign investment 
solely to domestic investment, but this 
misses the main point. The vast ma- 
jority of American business abroad is 
not in competition with American busi- 
ness at home. American business goes 
abroad to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign firms. 

Foreign markets, as we all know, are 
developing at a tremendous pace. There 
is a striking increase in demand for both 
capital equipment and consumer goods. 
Great economic opportunities are open- 
ing up—for someone. But the taxation 
of undistributed earnings of American 
subsidiaries would place American firms 
at a grave disadvantage in their compe- 
tition for these markets with foreign 
firms—for, as we have seen, no other 
major trading country in the world has 
embraced so drastic a tax provision. In 
fact, many foreign countries give special 
tax benefits to help their firms in inter- 
national competition. 

Thus the principal effect of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal would be not to 
help business at home, but to discrim- 
inate against American business abroad 
in its competition with foreign firms. 
Moreover, there is little evidence that 
promising economic opportunities at 
home are being neglected because some 
funds are going abroad to develop oppor- 
tunities there. 

VI. SUMMARY 


In summary, Mr. President, I believe 
we have replaced these fables with these 
facts: 

Fable: Funds invested in American 
business abroad never return to provide 
income and revenue to this country. 
Fact: Earnings returned to this country 
amounted to $20.5 billion from 1950 
through 1960—far exceeding the funds 
invested abroad. 
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Fable: American investment in for- 
eign subsidiaries results in serious dis- 
placement of goods made in America and 
causes unemployment in this country. 
Fact: Foreign subsidiaries were the 
channel for $2.7 billion in exports of 
American-made goods in 1960 alone— 
six times the imports sent back to this 
country from these subsidiaries. These 
exports mean good jobs and good wages 
for thousands of Americans. 

Fable: Foreign investment results in a 
serious drain in our balance of pay- 
ments. Fact: The earnings and exports 
generated by foreign investment con- 
stitute the major favorable factors in 
our balance of payments, 

Fable: The proposal to tax undistrib- 
uted earnings of foreign subsidiaries 
would remove a glaring loophole which 
refiects an outmoded post-World War II 
policy of inducing investment in Europe. 
Fact: The basic provision under attack 
was part of the income tax law of 1913 
and has been retained since then because 
it expresses the fundamental and equit- 
able principle that income should be 
taxed only as received by the taxpayer. 

Fable: The principal effect of the ad- 
ministration proposal would be to place 
domestic investment on a par with for- 
eign investment. Fact: The proposal 
would have little effect on domestic in- 
vestment; instead of helping the Amer- 
ican economy, its principal effect would 
be to give foreign competitors a major 
advantage over American business 
abroad. 

And this, it seems to me, is a strange 
objective for American policy. 


TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR E. BURGESS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to say a word of tribute to 
the retiring staff director of the Senate 
Republican policy committee, Arthur E. 
Burgess. He gave me and my office more 
cooperation and more assistance than 
any other staff director has. 

In my opinion, he has been the best 
staff director the Senate Republican pol- 
icy committee ever had, and his appoint- 
ment illustrated the wisdom of the late 
Styles Bridges, who, in appointing him, 
exercised his prerogative and power as 
the chairman of the committee, just as 
Senator Hickenlooper did in his choice 
of Mr. Teeple. 

I do not know Mr. Teeple, but I do 
know that he will have some very large 
shoes to fill in the record of his prede- 
cessor, Art Burgess. 


CHRONIC DISEASE AND MEDICAL 
CARE 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, Dr. 
James W. Sampson, the director of public 
health for the State of Wyoming, will 
deliver a thought-provoking paper to 
members of the medical profession in 
Wyoming tomorrow morning. He has 
provided me with an advance copy and 
which I ask unanimous consent for it to 
be made a part of the Recorp im- 
mediately following my remarks. 

The paper is particularly interesting to 
me because Dr. Sampson headed a com- 
mittee concerned with problems of the 
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aging while I was Governor of Wyoming; 
and in this paper he deals positively 
with medical care recognizing both the 
problems of the profession and the prob- 
lems of the aging. I commend the con- 
tents to my colleagues as a positive ap- 
proach to a common ground in the health 
field. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHRONIC DISEASE AND MEDICAL CARE 


(By James W. Sampson, MD. director, 
Wyoming Department of Public Health) 
Gentlemen, the local health officer in 

Wyoming has an unusual opportunity to 

exert leadership in the field of chronic dis- 

ease as he is basically and primarily a private 
physician who has his own patients to satisfy 
as well as himself. 

As a civic-minded, community-orlented 
individual he is a public health officer who 
functions with little pay, and unfortunately 
little, if any, thanks. 

Advances in all sciences and technology, 
with the raising of the standard of living 
over the past half century, has brought about 
miraculous things. Among them and par- 
ticularly in the medical field has been the 
reduction of infant mortality, the virtual 
elimination of some diseases in our part of 
the world, examples being typhoid, smallpox, 
and malaria, though they still wreak havoc in 
some parts of the world today. 

By advancement in anesthesiology and the 
control of sepsis, we are at a point where 
various surgical procedures can now accom- 
plish almost unbelievable things in all parts 
of the human body. 

Brain surgery, heart and lung surgery are 
not now restricted to the hands of one or 
two in some of the leading medical centers 
of the world. Stomach and intestinal sur- 
gery is now perfected to a point where it 
may be done safely in the hands of the com- 
petent surgeons who practice in any licensed 
hospital in America. 

We mention here the dramatic, which has 
been observed by most of us. I could also 
mention the control or detection, as well as 
treatment of nonsurgical conditions such as 
stroke, diabetes, and polio. 

We recognize that specific therapy goes 
back many, many years, that quinine was 
used in 1638 empirically. The era of chemo- 
therapy began with Ehrlich with his dis- 
covery of salvarsan. It is hard to realize that 
Ehrlich did not die until 1915. Yet, it was 
not until 1935 that the day of antibiotics 
dawned when the sulfonamides were intro- 
duced in the form of prontosil and we began, 
almost day by day, to see the dramatic 
change in medicine. 

I would be remiss, however, to feel that 
this was the brea! which has caused 
us to have an older and older population. 
This goes back well over a hundred years 
and more and such classics are available in 
the medical literature as John Snow’s report 
on cholera and the Broad Street pump in 
London. 

The Panama Canal, where disease need be 
conquered before it could be built, is an 
example of disease control through altering 
enviroment, using the combined efforts of 
many disciplines, notably engineering. 

Without a modern, safe, and reasonably 
economical water supply and sewage system 
no present-day community could exist. 

Our increase in palatable and wholesome 
foods has raised our physical capacity and 
being to the place where we are truly a 
productive people. 

The saving of the lives of infants and 
children, by saving our youth, an example 
being pneumonia, which was a killer of about 
one-fourth of the young men who acquired 
the disease when I left medical school in the 
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thirties, and other advances has permitted 
people to live to an older and older age. 

Chronic disease is not limited to the 
elderly, as we all know, but being elderly 
permits one to be the active proprietor of 
more and more of the chronic diseases. 
Some individuals can have a half dozen and 
exhibit pride in the accomplishment. 

The field of public health has been the 
active area for the professional career of 
physicians for at least 200 years. This means 
that it is one of the r specialties. 
During this time, I am sure, it is impossible 
to point a finger of scorn at this group and 
say that public health physicians have in- 
troduced socialized medicine. 

By and large, public health has had the 
same interest as the profession as a whole, 
and that is, to eliminate disease and by defi- 
nition to promote public health. 

We have helped by keeping statistical 
accounts of a vital nature which has helped 
the public as a whole and the profes- 
sion specifically to know where we are, where 
we have been, and where we need to go in 
health matters and in many other ways. 

No one questions our right in the field 
of acute communicable disease, to quaran- 
tine, which is one of the most arbitrary of 
police powers, nor are we questioned as to 
our right to educate, to assist with immu- 
nization and help control these conditions, 
or to point up the incidence and, in general, 
interest ourselves in this field. 

We have, I feel, the same responsibility to 
both the public and to the medical profes- 
sion when it comes to chronic disease. 

There are at least hundreds of cases of 
some type of chronic disease in a treatable 
or arrestable condition in Wyoming unknown 
to the patient or physician and these we 
would like to uncover. When these cases 
turn up, our already overworked physicians 
will be up against it, for, as I see public 
health, we are not planning to go into the 
treatment business. 

May I say that to me our most critical 
area in health is the shortage of physicians, 
nurses and the entire paramedical person- 
nel field. 

What are the conditions of which I speak? 
You could compile a list yourself, for I have 
no new or esoteric diseases to report. We 
are briefly touching on some of them at this 
meeting. Heart disease, cancer, diabetes, 
glaucoma, arthritis, sclerosis, and so forth. 

Medical care has unfortunately become 
a political football. It has almost become 
a dirty word. This is unfortunate since it 
is one of our basic rights as individuals in 
this modern day. 

You will note, please, I have mentioned 
medical care and not the means of achiev- 
ing it and certainly not of paying for it. I 
hope in the short time allotted me to pre- 
sent some of my views on this serious and 
important subject. 

To go back historically and look at the 
time when the physicians’ position became 
different in this matter, we must look to 
1935. The exact day is not important nor 
was anyone aware of it at the time. Some 
are not even aware of it today. Prior to 
that time, and with some known exceptions, 
most of what could be done for a patient 
could be done at home and with the medi- 
cations carried by the physican in his hand- 
bag. These medicines were neither compli- 
cated nor expensive. 

The home at that time also was not as 
complicated as it is today neither was our 
society. 

With the change developed by blood trans- 
fusions and other wonderful techniques; to- 
gether with the antibiotics and other, and 
need I say expensive drugs, the practice of 
medicine became a new matter both to the 
physician and his patient, as well as to the 
community at large. 

The physician could no longer treat the 
patient at home when procedures which re- 
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quire. hospital equipment were indicated. 
Certainly he could not furnish expensive 
medicine out of his own pocket for all his 
charity patients. Equally, if not more im- 
portant, he could not stand expensive mal- 
practice suits for failure to supply his poor- 
est patient with indicated therapy or 
diagnostic methods. If such were indicated 
for those who could afford them, the doctor 
became vulnerable, if he did not use them for 
those who could not pay. 
fact that one is charged with supplying 
adequate and usual treatment available in 
your community and this applies to the poor 
as it does to the rich and this is as it 
should be. 

People have selective memories. They 
grow nostalgic about the charity, kindness 
and ty of the old time family doc- 
tor Yet today, if one tried to get by on 
charity, kindness, and personality he would 
find that today’s patient wants a physician 
up-to-date, able and with the most modern 
armamentarium if their own person or fam- 
ily is afflicted. 

They damn the cost of medical care, meas- 
uring in inflated dollars medications and 
treatment which permit them to live, yea, 
to recover in a few days from an illness 
which 30 years ago would have meant weeks 
or even months in bed, if they were fortu- 
nate enough to recover. When did you last 
see “blood poison”? 

The ph; like his patient, being a 
member of the human race has forgotten 
something too. This is his responsibility as 
a civic-minded member of his community. 
His need to exercise medical leadership in 
a large, varied and extremely numerous 
group of conditions which are of grave con- 
cern to many laymen in his area. 

All the newspaper publicity, the TV ads 
and the public relations men cannot com- 
pare with the interest shown by just one 
physician when he gives an hour of his time 
by visiting and discussing matters with, say, 
a group of parents of mentally retarded 
children, or spastics, or a group interested in 
multiple sclerosis, mental disease or cancer. 

If physicians do not exercise their leader- 
ship in areas of medical concern, ignorant 
but interested laymen will. We will then 
find programs develop which are unsound 
and not acceptable to the medical profes- 
sion and we will not haye bonifide substi- 
tutes to relieve the problems presented. 
Logically we are considered 
who are interested only when we 
are affected, viewing this from the eee 
of the concerned layman, 

Now as to medical care. We in the Wyo- 
ming Department of Public Health do not 
view this matter as relating only to the 
aging, nor do we view it from the standpoint 
of the indigent. Though we must admit 
that these are the areas which are most 
critical. 

We are conducting an experiment in Al- 
bany County on home care. We know that 
even with money it is almost impossible for 
some persons with chronic conditions to have 
proper professional supervision at home. 
This can also apply to convalescents and to 
some conditions for which one could be dis- 
charged from the hospital sooner with a sav- 
ing to the patient and with the release of 
a hospital bed. 

You will hear more about the Albany 
County project later in the program and I 
am sure you will find the topic timely and 
interesting. 

Medical care for the aging is a subject 
which is controversial not as to need as 
much as to method and as to who should be 
entitled to it. 

The Mills-Kerr bill is Public Law 86-778 
and is currently functioning in a number of 
piason: Wyoming is not one of them as the 

th legislature did not provide enabling 
— nor did it appropriate the needed 
funds to implement this law, which in our 
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State would be on a 50-percent matching 
basis. 


The King-Anderson bill is not law. It is 
proposed legislation and would provide “pay- 
ment for hospital services, skilled nursing 
services, and home health services furnished 
to aged bencficiaries under the old-age, sur- 
vivors and disability insurance program (so- 
cial security), and for other p 

It was my intention to list the various 
matters covered in these two bills. The one 
that is a law and the proposed one. How- 
ever, I have requested copies of each and am 
supplying them to you with the request that 
you review them and draw your own conclu- 
sions. 

Since I am satisfied with neither of the 
bills I am suggesting a new approach, 

To me social security is a fact. It has 
been a factor in the lives of many Ameri- 
cans since 1935. It has, for those covered 
by it, one feature which was called to our 
attention at the White House Conference 
on Aging in January 1961 by Mr. Larson, 
the man who wrote “A Republican Looks At 
His Party,” which is very important to our 
American concept of freedom and that is the 
permissive mobility it gives. One's social 
security follows one from State to State and 
one of our basic freedoms is our ability to 
go where we please, when we please if trans- 
portation is available and within our means. 

I would like the same permissive mobility 
included in a medical care plan but safe- 
guards must be built in so that each State 
pays only its proportionate share of the re- 
cipients care. This I will develop later. 

Before going further I would like to make 
it clear that I prefer an economy and con- 
dition which would make everyone self-suf- 
ficient and not dependent upon the State. 

One of my concerns in the matter of aging 
and medical care is the apparent willingness 
of States, at least some of them, to await 
Federal leadership. Perhaps this spells up 
what has become apparent to me after 2 
years of active interest in this area the fact 
that both the Federal Government and State 
government have responsibility in this 
matter. 

I would propose that an X percentage of 
the personal income tax collected by the 
Federal Government be returned to the State 
from which it is collected, earmarked for a 
medical care program for the aging. Such a 
fund would be set up and used for that pur- 
pose only. It would be administered by the 
State under laws passed by each State for 
its own use and conditions. Appropriations 
needed in greater amounts than that fur- 
nished by the X percent should be appro- 
priated by the State to implement their own 


program. 

Administration of such program should be 
under the supervision of the State health 
department, which has had wide experience 
in this field, as exemplified by the crippled 
children’s program which has been function- 
ing many years. 

This agency would contract with both the 
physicians and the hospitals on such a basis 
as would be acceptable by the physicians of 
that State and with the hospitals on a simi- 
lar basis. 

An understanding should be reached 
through the State medical society on such 
matters as utilization, overutilization and 
abuses at the onset. Provision for review 
and adjustment of fees should be made pe- 
riodically. 

If sufficient funds were available a State 
might actually purchase standard Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield. If a person carried such a 
standard plan the State might pay the differ- 
ence and supply the preferred plan. Any 
private type of insurance with the resources 
and ability, should also be considered from 
the standpoint of our belief in free enter- 
prise 


Since funds would come from personal in- 
come tax those on the program could be given 
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credit if they purchase their own. These are 
details which could be worked out. 

I would also consider the number of years 
an individual resided in a State. A “bank” 
can be established which would credit and 
debit States and a patients’ cost could be 
prorated on the basis of the number of 
years of residency in each State, example of 
25 years in Wyoming 10 years in Colorado, 
and 3 years in California. The bank system 
is present now in Blue Cross. 


appropriate the equivalent of the X per- 
centage of the 3 years just preceding. 

I feel a Federal office should be maintained 
in HEW, which could exercise much the 
same type of control as the Gen- 
eral of the Army, and who would be respon- 
sible that certain standards are maintained, 
as is done in the crippled children's pro- 


gram. 

I do feel strongly that Wyoming as a State 
has the integrity, ability, and capacity to 
carry out such a program and with some 
assistance in financing can solve such prob- 
lems on its own. 

I am satisfied that all the other States 
should face up to the matter and make their 
own decisions. 

To me, one of the advantages is that our 
own tax money would be coming back for a 
most useful purpose. 

Using the 1960 census figures Wyoming 
had almost 26,000 persons over 65 years of 
age, current standard Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield is $14 per month. This would mean 
that for $364,000 all people in over 
65 could have standard Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, per month or $4,368,000 per year. 
This is a lot of money. 

Between 1950 and 1960 Wyoming's popula- 
tion 65 years of age increased 42.6 percent. 
In actual numbers the increase was 7,743 
from 18,165 to 25,908. There were 3,500 more 
men over 65 years of age and 4,393 more 
women, The men outnumber the women by 
13,440 to 12,468. This difference is not as 
large as in 1950. In 1950 there were 125 
men per 100 women. In 1960, 108 men per 
100 women. The ratio of men to women is 
still atypical but it is approaching the na- 
tional ratio which shows more women than 
men 65 years of age and older. 

The older groups show an even greater 
percentage increase. The population 75 
years of age and over increased 57.6 percent 
and the population over 85 years of age in- 
creased 72 percent, 

To close my dissertation on aging, elder 
care, and chronic disease, I shall read what 
two of our poets have to say. 

Robert Browning in his poem, “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” said: 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was 
made; 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, 
nor be afraid.’” 


And Longfellow: 


“Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by 
day.” 


It seems to me that it takes a bigger 
heart and a more serene mind to care for 
our older crippled individuals than it does 
to care for our crippled children. 

The reason is fairly obvious. A child has 
an appeal to the paternal or maternal in- 
stinct present in all normal individuals. 

A helpless child can be snuggled, cooed at 
and cared for without up the un- 
pleasant picture of a possible future of our 
own, 
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While the majority of our senior citizens 
develop into dignified and wholesome ex- 
amples, as in the case of Churchill and 
Grandma Moses, a too large number become 
bedfast, confused cripples, who may have 
nasty dispositions and unpleasant person- 
alities, which, while occasionally, are the 
result of organic changes, are most often a 
defense against a hostile world. 

It has amazed me during the past year 
or so to observe how patients can change 
from a disagreeable helpless invalid, to a 
fine and wholesome, active person through 
the efforts of those who care for them be- 
cause they care about them. 

It is a fact that older patients can be 
rehabilitated and made productive just as 
child patients can. 

This is not only a wonderful thing in it- 
self, but can be tremendously important 
viewed from a financial standpoint, be it that 
of the individual or the State. 

We should be selfish in this for we can, 
by our example and attitude, establish the 
pattern of care which we would like available 
to us when we need it, for we can assume, 
that barring an atom war which would ex- 
terminate the human race, that we can live 
to an age which may require some super- 
vision over our personal needs or activities. 


SHORTAGE OF ENGINEERS AND 
SCIENTISTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, earlier in 
the session, my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], brought to our attention a serious 
problem facing the United States in the 
1960’s. I am referring to our shortage 
of engineers and scientists, and to the 
danger of an increasing gap between the 
number of Soviet and American pro- 
fessionals in this field. In so doing, he 
cited “Education and Professional Em- 
ployment in the U.S.S.R.,” by Nicholas 
DeWitt, which points out: 

Since the average quality of Soviet science 
and engineering graduates is comparable to 
that of American graduates, the superiority 
in numbers must be considered a crucial 
advantage. 


In this respect, I find it alarming 
that “during the current decade, the 
Soviet rate of production in these fields 
will reach 250,000 a year, more than 
twice the expected American rate.” 

While our total college enrollment for 
1958-60 increased by 18.9 percent over 
the 1957 level, engineering enrollment 
fell by 9.2 percent over those 3 years. 
Although this downturn was halted in 
1961, the increase was but three-tenths 
of 1 percent; engineer enrollment was 
still far below the 1957 level. 

With these disturbingly low figures in 
mind, and with the hope of discovering 
an explanation for them, I requested Mr. 
G. G. Gould, the technical director of 
the U.S. Naval Underwater Ordnance 
Station in Newport, R.I., to poll his staff 
of 174 engineers on the matter. They 
were asked: 

First. Why do you feel that enroll- 
ment of engineers is declining? 

Second. What influenced you to be- 
come an engineer? 

Third, Would you advise your son to 
become an engineer? 

The 130 responses to these questions 
shed light on some important factors 
which, to a large extent, have been neg- 
lected. For example, 31 percent felt 
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that inadequate high school preparation 
coupled with the difficulty of an engi- 
neering curriculum accounted for the 
low figures. Accordingly, Mr. Gould em- 
phasizes that there exists, “an ever-in- 
creasing gap between the quality of in- 
struction up to and including the high 
school level and the requirements for ad- 
mission to engineering courses in col- 
lege.” 

Twenty percent replied that high 
school or home guidance was crucial in 
determining their choice to enter the 
engineering profession. This brings to 
the fore another aspect of the important 
role played by our high schools in this 
area. 

Only about one-third gave an unequiv- 
ocable yes“ to the question: “Would 
you advise your son to become an engi- 
neer?” Mr, Gould makes the interesting 
observation, and I quote him directly: 

The major, single cause for failure to at- 
tract young talent is the social status of the 
engineering profession. The most impor- 
tant ingredient for building up the future 
engineering capability is to provide a re- 
spectable social status to the engineering 
profession. 


In further support of this point, 16 
percent of the respondents explicitly did 
state that the lack of prestige of the pro- 
fession was the major factor in keeping 
engineering enrollments low. 

This survey along with the letter and 
comments by Mr. Gould comprise a use- 
ful study of this especially important 
problem. It could provide the basis for 
improving many of our educational pol- 
icies. I ask unanimous consent that the 
survey and accompanying material be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record an edi- 
torial which appeared in the February 17 
edition of the New York Times which 
makes additional interesting observa- 
tions about the need for more engineer- 
ing graduates. 

There being no objection, the survey, 
material, and editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, U.S. NAVAL 
UNDERWATER ORDNANCE STATION, 
Newport, R.I., December 22, 1961. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senator, 
Newport, R.I. 

My Dear SENATOR PELL: As I mentioned to 
you in our telephone conversation, this sta- 
tion's supervisory staff appreciates and wel- 
comed the opportunity of meeting you at 
their last monthly meeting. 

We have canvassed our professional em- 
ployees to obtain a sampling of their opin- 
ions regarding enrollment in engineering 
curriculums and also to determine what in- 
fluenced each to become an engineer. You 
may find the results of this poll, enclosed 
herewith, to be of interest. Also enclosed 
is a memorandum from our personnel di- 
rector which discusses in more detail some of 
the responses to the questions. 

It is interesting to note that insufficient 
salary is listed as a reason for declining 
interest by only one-quarter of the staff. 
This confirms my own beliefs which have 
been formulated over a period of 25 years 
in active practice as an engineer. It is my 
belief that the major, single cause for fail- 
ure to attract young talent is the social 
status of the engineering profession. His- 
torically, this has been the case for a long 
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time. Before World War II, not too many 
entered the profession since the needs were 
small. There appeared to be a short upsurge 
in the number of young people who wanted 
to be trained as engineers shortly after World 
War II. I believe this stemmed directly from 
the postwar realization that it was American 
technology, based on American engineers’ 
know-how, that contributed so importantly 
to our success in the war. 

When the shouting and the memories 
declined, the engineering profession once 
more found itself in the position of being 
“just workers.” This, to a large extent, is 
exemplified in our technical societies. The 
large engineering companies and utilities 
play a leading and guiding role in the affairs 
of the engineering societies. This is differ- 
ent from many other professions such as 
for medicine, law, or physics wherein the 
individual is the key to the activities and 
guidance of his professional society. The 
most important ingredient for building up 
the future engineering capability of this 
country is to provide a respectable social 
status to the engineering profession. This 
should be done in many different ways, but 
perhaps the single, most effective way is 
to require, by legislation, licensing of all 
engineers. 

I hope these comments and survey are 
of value to you in the important task you 
have undertaken. This is a vital problem 
not only to those in the engin profes- 
sion but to our entire Nation. I would wel- 
come an opportunity to assist you in any 
way I can toward finding acceptable courses 
of action. We look forward to seeing you 
at your convenience early next year. 

Very truly yours, 
G. G. Goutp, 

(Enclosure.) 


Survey sy MR, G. G. GOULD 


1. Why do you feel that enrollment of 
engineers is declining? 

Insufficient salary, 20 percent; lack of 
prestige, 16 percent; more difficult curricu- 
lum, 15 percent; inadequate preparation at 
high school level, 16 percent; cost of educa- 
tion too high, 4 percent; other careers more 
lucrative, 7 percent; scientists overshadow 
engineers, 5 percent; interruption of educa- 
tion by military service, 1 percent; soft living 
of youngsters—lack of drive, 10 percent. 

2. What influenced you to become an en- 
gineer? 

Personal aptitude, 12 percent; curiosity 
and desire to know how and why things 
worked, 18 percent; ce received in 
high school or at home, 20 percent; liked and 
excelled in math and science, 24 percent; 
subsidy by GI bill, 1 percent; employment as 
mechanic or technician, 3 percent; promising 
future, 13 percent; experience in Armed 
Forces, 4 percent. 

3. Would you advise your son to become 
an engineer? : 

Yes, 34 percent; no, 8 percent; if he had 
interest and aptitude, 56 percent. 

4. When did you graduate? 

Did not, 1 percent, 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 17, 1962] 
THAT ENGINEER SHORTAGE 


Once again a high Government official— 
this time Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Ribicoff—has sounded the 
alarm about the shortage of engineers and 
engineering students. The number of 
students in college has been climbing 
sharply, but the number of freshman en- 
gineering students has remained roughly 
constant these past several years. Only 
about 45,000 engineering graduates received 
degrees last year as the 72,000 new 
engineers the Department of Labor believes 
we will need annually during the next 
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decade. There are chronic vacancies in 
good engineering schools. Mr. Ribicoff 
raises the specter of the balance of brain 
power tipping against us, especially since 
the Soviet Union is turning out many more 
engineers than we are. 

That there is a genuine shortage of top- 
flight engineering talent is clear. What is 
less clear is why engineering is proving so 
relatively unattractive to college students 
despite the many exhortations on this sub- 
ject which have been published in recent 
years. Economic theory tells us that when 
a particular talent is in short supply, the 
market acts to correct the situation by rais- 
ing the earnings of those having this 
ability, thus stimulating entrance of new- 
comers into the field in order to correct 
the shortage. It would be useful to know 
why this has not happened with regard to 
engineers. Moreover, it is doubtful that all 
our engineers are being used proper! 2 
Many are probably eee in work in whi 
engineering education is not really required. 

We would question any automatic as- 
sumption that the United States must pro- 
duce more engineers simply because the 
Soviet Union produces so many. Attentive 
readers of the Soviet press have been noting 
suggestions there recently that perhaps 
Soviet schools are turning out too many 
engineers and not enough people who are 
capable of running an enterprise efficiently 
and economically. Soviet engineers are 
often used in the kind of post to which we 
assign people with an education in business 
administration or economics. There is no 
magic in simply turning out a very large 
number of engineers. 


SCIENCE LEADER IN HOUSE: 
GEORGE PAUL MILLER 


Mr.ENGLE. Mr. President, on March 
23 the New York Times ran a biographi- 
cal story on my old friend and colleague, 
Representative GEORGE P. MILLER, of 
California. In the same edition it ran an 
article on the committee that Congress- 
man MILLER has headed since last fall, 
the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee. I commend the articles to 
the attention of my colleagues, 

The biographical sketch does an ex- 
cellent job of catching the personality, 
spirit, and character of GEORGE MILLER. 
It describes him as more interested in 
committee work and the problems of his 
constituents than in seeking publicity. 
Here the article hits on a quality that is 
unique among men in public life. It is 
this quality that has endeared him to 
the people of Alameda County who have 
sent him to Congress nine consecutive 
times. And it is this quality that makes 
GEORGE MILLER the outstanding public 
servant that he is. 

The country as a whole is beginning to 
hear a lot about Congressman GEORGE 
MILLER. Under his leadership, the 
House Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics is being transformed in scope 
and purpose to consider the broad scien- 
tific problems confronting the Nation. 
GEORGE MILLER cares intensely about 
solving the troubles that plague a coun- 
try with an exploding growth in popula- 
tion. That is why he feels that more 
important than being the first to the 
moon is the scientific knowledge derived 
from space technology that can be used 
to improve life here on earth. 

I ask unanimous consent- that the 
articles in the New York Times be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1962] 


SCIENCE LEADER IN HOUSE: GEORGE PAUL 
MILLER 


WASHINGTON, March 22:—On the wall of 
GEORGE PAUL MILLER'S fifth story office in the 
Old House Office Building is an aerial photo- 
graph of the San Francisco area where he 
was born 72 years ago. The picture is a 
sentimental reminder to a reminiscent Con- 
gressman of a varied life that has included 
careers as a civil engineer, travel agent, street 
sweeper, fish and game official, State legis- 
lator, and US. Representative, in that order. 

To the new chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, the 
picture is also a bothersome reminder of 
problems confronting him as a legislator— 
problems including the future of the San 
Francisco area and of the Nation in the 
future. 

As he notes, in another few decades, some 
14 million persons are expected to be crowded 
into the area—a population growth that 
prompts him to ask: 

“How are you going to feed and clothe 
all those people there and in similar metro- 
politan areas throughout the Nation without 
some breakthroughs in science?” 

His concern helps explain why he is now 
attempting to redirect his committee away 
from its emphasis on exploration into 
becoming the scientific observer and policy- 
setter of Congress. 


AN UNUSUAL MEETING 


One of the first steps was taken today 
when a panel of distinguished scientists 
was assembled before the committee for a 
discussion—unusual in the annals of Con- 
gress—that ranged from the possibility of life 
on other planets to the impact of Federal re- 
search grants on universities. 

Mr. MILLER accepts the race to the moon 
as inevitable and necessary. But more im- 
portant than being first to the moon, in his 
opinion, are the scientific knowledge that 
will flow from space technology and the re- 
sulting technical advances here on earth. 

His emphasis on the scientific importance 
of space exploration reflects his proudly men- 
tioned educational background as a civil 
engineer. As one of the few engineers in 
Congress, he likes to needle his lawyer col- 
leagues in the House with the comment: 

“You guys think in circles; I am one of 
the few guys around here who has been 
trained to think in straight lines.” 

Mr. MLER is the son of a Sacramento 
River dredger captain. He received his civil 
engineering degree from St. Mary’s College 
near his boyhood home of San Francisco in 
1912. The next decade he divided between 
practice as an engineer and World War I 
service as a first lieutenant in the field 
artillery. 

TURNED TO STREET SWEEPING 

In the 1920's, he switched over to running 
a travel agency, an enterprise that failed in 
the depression. Thrown on relief, he was 
forced to sweep streets in Alameda, Calif., 
to receive relief allotments. The street- 
sweeping interlude led him into politics. 

He served two terms in the California 
State Assembly from 1937 to 1941 and then 
became executive secretary of the California 
Division of Fish and Game. 

In 1944 he was elected as U.S. Representa- 
tive from the Eighth Congressional District 
in Alameda County and has been succes- 
sively reelected ever since. 

In Congress, he gained a reputation as a 
quiet-spoken legislator who voted a moder- 
ate liberal line and was more interested in 
committee work and the problems of his 
constituents than in seeking publicity. 

By virtue of his membership on the Armed 
Services Committee he was assigned to a 
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special House committee that set up the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and the House Space Committee. With the 
death last fall of Overton Brooks, of Loui- 
siana, he moved over a seat to become chair- 
man of the committee. 


HELPED OCEANOGRAPHY 


Previously he served as chairman of the 
Oceanography Subcommittee of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

While in that post, through persuasion and 
testimony, he was able to convince the 
scientific community of oceanographers that 
it should bring in industry to help in the 
pr cag program of oceanographic re- 


ede describe Mr. MILLER as an easy- 
going, story-telling person with a quick, per- 
ceptive, analytical mind. A somewhat cau- 
tious person, he dislikes controversy, but can 
be a skilled politician in averting or settling 
an argument. 
Despite his 72 years, Mr. MILLER is a spry 
man who likes to take jaunts in the Wash- 
ington countryside and hikes in the Sierras 
of California. Some 7 years ago he broke 
the sonic barrier aboard a Navy jet fighter. 

Mr. MILLER was married in 1927 to the 
former Esther Perkins, who had come from 
Overton, Nebr., to be a personnel manager 
in a San Francisco department store. They 
have one daughter—Mrs. Ann Miller Muir, 
of San Lorenzo, Calif—and two grandchil- 
dren. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 23, 1962] 


SCIENTISTS AND CONGRESS PONDER IF LIFE 
Exists IN OTHER WORLDS 


(By John W. Finney) 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—In the dimly lit 
caucus room of the House of Representatives 
today, a committee of Congress and a group 
of scientists discussed whether life exists in 
other worlds. 

The scientists told the Congressmen that 
life might well have developed on far distant 
planets. But they were pessimistic, for polit- 
ical reasons, about ever establishing radio 
contact. 

They were pessimistic because they doubt 
that legislators on other planets, any more 
than on this earth, would put up the money 
to build the costly transmitter needed to 
send messages to other worlds. 

A serious discussion of such a subject 
would have caused laughter and ridicule a 
few years ago. The subject is one that scien- 
tists prefer to talk about only in private to 
avoid public scorn. Thus today’s discussion 
pointed up a significant transformation tak- 
ing place in consideration in Congress of 
scientific problems. 

Under the leadership of its new chairman, 
Representative GEORGE P. MILLER, of Cali- 
fornia, the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics is being transformed in scope 
and purpose into the first group in Congress 
to consider the broad scientifc problems con- 
fronting the Nation. 

The result is to fill what has been regarded 
within the executive branch and the scien- 
tific community as the major gap in the 
present organization of the Government to 
handle scientific problems and policies. 

For congressional hearings, the commit- 
tee today had an unusual slate of witnesses— 
12 of the Nation’s outstanding scientists 
who make up the committee's advisory panel 
on science and technology. There was a 
foreign scientist, Sir Bernard Lovell, director 
of the Jodrell Bank Experimental Station in 
England. It was Dr. Lovell, along with Dr. 
Harrison S. Brown, a geochemist at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, who dis- 
cussed, in answer to committee members’ 
questions, the possibility of life in other 
worlds. 

From an astronomical point of view, Dr. 
Lovell said, there is a real possibility be- 
cause at least 4 percent of the billions of 
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stars in the universe must have planets 
capable of sustaining organic development, 
A BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


The question at this point, he said, is 
primarily biological. One positive clue was 
obtained recently, he pointed out, with the 
discovery of biochemical substances in some 
meteorites. Further evidence to answer the 
question, he said, will be obtained when 
searches are carried out for biological life 
on nearby Mars and Venus. 

Dr. Lovell said, however, it would not be 
worthwhile to listen for messages for other 
worlds on a sporadic basis, such as was done 
in 1960 by scientists at the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory in Green Bank, 
W. Va. 

To do the job properly, he said, will require 
a number of finely instrumented radio tele- 
scopes developed to attack the problem on 
a long-term basis. He then expressed doubt 
that any nation would be willing to take on 
a project so expansive and so speculative. 

Perhaps if disarmament is achieved, he 
said, it will then be possible to divert some 
of the military radar “dishes” to listening 
for messages from other planets. 

Dr. Brown described the possibility of 
extraterrestrial life as “one of the most im- 
portant, exciting questions confronting us.” 


CALLS LIFE ABUNDANT 


His own personal bet, he said, is that life 
is “a very abundant commodity in our uni- 
verse.” But the chance of receiving signals 
from these other worlds, he said, depends 
largely upon how they have behaved and 
whether they have appropriated money to 
attempt to establish contact. 

“Here I become somewhat gloomy,” he said, 
“when I think about other legislatures in 
other worlds voting money for powerful 
transmitters to send signals that may or 
may not be heard in a few million years.” 

“The task that confronts us now,” he said, 
“is how can we make the proper decisions 
in the legislative branch.” 

Behind this comment was the fact that 
jurisdiction over scientific problems is now 
fragmented among several congressional 
committees, with no one committee exercis- 
ing an overall policy review. It is this latter 
role that the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, originally set up primarily to 
handle the space program, is now trying to 
fulfill. 

Dr. Brown used this example to illustrate 
his basic theme that “one of the most im- 
portant tasks confronting us is how, in the 
democratic system, to make the correct de- 
cisions on problems involving technical and 
scientific considerations.” 


PART OF ANSWER FOUND 


In recent years, he said, a “generally satis- 
factory” answer to this problem has been 
developed within the executive branch with 
the activation of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, the creation of the 
Office of Scientific Adviser to the President 
and establishment of the Federal Council on 
Science and Technology to coordinate Gov- 
ernment research programs. 


NEEDED: WATCHDOG ON FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—experiencing skyrocketing ex- 
penditures—could benefit, I believe, by 
the creation of a permanent Hoover-type 
commission to keep a watchful eye on 
Federal spending. Over the years there 
has been an accumulation of evidence to 
demonstrate the need for greater protec- 
tion for the taxpayers’ money: 

First, Examples of waste and duplica- 
tion; 

Second. Unnecessary stockpiling; and 
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Third. Need for elimination of Fed- 
eral agencies for services performing ac- 
tivities that could better be handled by 
local and State governments, private 
enterprise, and so forth. 

Previously, especially appointed 
Hoover Commissions—reevaluating Fed- 
eral operations—have made recom- 
mendations that saved billions of dollars. 

Recently there has been new evidence 
of the need for a more watchful protec- 
tion of the taxpayers’ pocketbook, such 
as: 

First. Executive multibillion-dollar 
stockpiles of defense materials, now un- 
der investigation. 

Second. Reports that foreign nations, 
recipients of U.S. aid, salt away instead 
of utilizing such funds. 

Third. And other evidence from time 
to time of administrative deficiencies: 
lack of coordination in procurement, 
service, and other operations; unneces- 
sary competition among Federal agen- 
cies, or with private enterprise; redtape 
entanglements; and other activities that 
either bog down efficiency or result in 
wasting money. 

Taxpaying citizens, in my judgment, 
should not have to wait, however, until 
wide margin misjudgments become pub- 
lic scandals, resulting in loss of millions 
or billions of dollars. To the contrary, 
I believe that the extremely high level 
of Federal expenditures—currently at 
about $93 billion—requires constant 
watchfulness to: 

First. Reevaluate the operations of the 
Federal Government to promote more 
(a) efficiency in administration; (b) 
realistic policies governing extensions 
and limitations of governmental activi- 
ties; (c) effective staffing of—but not 
empire building in—Federal agencies; 
(d) elimination of agencies or activities 
after need has expired. 

Second. Eliminate activities that are 
nonessential, or that can better be per- 
formed by State or local governments, 
or private enterprise. 

Third. Eliminate unnecessary com- 
petition among Federal agencies or 
services. 

Fourth, Avoid costly waste and dupli- 
cation. 

Fifth. Keep a watchful eye on ex- 
penditures of the taxpayers’ money, to 
avoid over or reckless stockpiling 
whether for defense or any other 


purpose. 

Sixth. Generally to promote greater 
efficiency and economy to serve the pub- 
lic interest. 

Earlier this session, I introduced a 
bill—S. 2727—for establishing a perma- 
nent Hoover-type watchdog commission. 
Currently, the measure is pending be- 
fore the Government Operations Com- 
mittee in the Senate. Recognizing the 
need for ever-growing watchfulness in 
this field, I am recommending the com- 
mittee take prompt action to consider 
and favorably report the bill to the 
Senate. 

Recently, the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, Inc., published an 
article by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor of Virginia [Mr. ByRD], entitled 
“Crisis.” Reflecting further upon the 
unparalleled and apparently unceasing, 
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upward trend of Federal spending, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
article printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crisis 
(By Senator Harry Fioop Byrp, of Virginia) 

It was with a good deal of reluctance and, 
I will say, a good deal of sadness that, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, I was compelled to ask for an in- 
crease in the Federal debt limit from $298 
to $300 billion. I did so because I was told 
that unless the debt limit was increased, our 
Government could not pay its current bills. 

I do not recall in my long service on the 
Senate Committee on Finance that there 
ever before arose such a condition as was 
presented to us. 

It had to be recognized that the failure 
of this Government to pay its bills would 
create chaos at home and abroad in the free 
world. Such a situation could not be per- 
mitted to occur. 

Under circumstances which had been al- 
lowed to develop, we were virtually forced to 
go more deeply into debt to pay running 
expenses continually coming due in excess 
of revenue income. 

Federal financial crises such as this are 
recurring with increasing frequency. En- 
actment of the bill raised the limit on the 
Federal debt $7 billion in 8 months. 

A year ago the debt limit was $293 bil- 
lion. In June 1961, at the request of the 
administration, the debt limit was raised 
to $298 billion. Now, at the request of the 
administration, it has been raised to $300 
billion. 

Tr figures relating to the recent $2 
billion debt increase show deterioration in 
the fiscal situation has been precipitous since 
the June request to raise the debt limit to 
$298 billion. 

Unnecessary spending is increasing. Non- 
military Federal expenditures in the first 7 
months this year, through January 1962, ran 
10 percent higher than during the same pe- 
riod last year. 

Total Federal expenditures in the July- 
January period were $3.9 billion higher than 
last year; nonmilitary expenditures. in- 
creased $2.4 billion and military expendi- 
tures increased $1.5 billion. 

We have been the policeman, the banker, 
and the Santa Claus for the free world more 
than 15 years. Recent figures showed U.S. 
foreign aid has totaled more than $100 bil- 
lion, and it is continuing. 

Meanwhile we are faced with a menacing 
deficit in the balance of international pay- 
ments between the United States and na- 
tions we have assisted. It has run as high 
as $4 billion a year. 

This situation, in combination with do- 
mestic deficits which threaten or cause infla- 
tion, has resulted in a drain on our gold 
supply. We have lost 30 percent of our gold 
in relatively few years. I emphasize: We 
have lost 30 percent of our gold reserves. 

We are already laboring under a terrible 
tax burden. It is confiscatory in some areas. 
Deficits are continuing; and the debt is at 
a peak never reached even for 4 years of 
global shooting war. 

In addition to $300 billion in direct debt, 
we have assumed contingent liabilities at 
home and abroad amounting to untold bil- 
lions more. 

Now we propose to underwrite the debts 
of the United Nations. 

Before July 1962, the administration is 
going to ask that the debt limit be raised 
again by $8 billion, lifting the limit by $15 
billion in a year. As the situation stands 
now, this will be the year of the highest rev- 
enue and the highest debt in history. 
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It is clear that continually raising the stat- 
utory limit on the Federal debt is only tem- 
porizing with dangerous deterioration in the 
Government’s basic fiscal condition. 

As chairman of the Finance Committee— 
and I hope I shall be joined by other Sena- 
tors—I shall oppose to the utmost of my ca- 
pacity raising the debt limit an additional 
$8 billion, to $308 billion for the next fiscal 
year when the administration says there will 
be a balanced budget. 

A thorough examination of the financial 
position of the United States should and 
will be made by the Senate Committee on 
Finance before the next request to raise the 
limit on the Federal debt is granted. 

Work on the examination has started. 
The Government's obligations are huge, com- 
plex, and worldwide. The study will be ex- 
haustive. It is concerned with hard facts 
as distinguished from fiscal fantasy. 

As a starting fact—regardless of how im- 
portant the justifications were—there have 
been 24 Federal deficits in the past 30 years, 
The deficit last fiscal year was $3.9 billion. 
This year, ending June 30, 1962, it will be 
$7 billion to $10 billion, to make it a total of 
$11 billion to $14 billion for the 2 years. It 
is my frank and considered opinion that 
there will not be a balanced budget next 
year. I would be willing to venture, as 
strongly as I can, the prediction that there 
will be a very substantial deficit unless some- 
thing is done to stop unnecessary spending 
in the fiscal year beginning on the first of 
July 1962. 

Is it possible for us to destroy ourselves 
from within? Every American should ask 
himself that question. 

Nothing could serve Khrushchev better. 
Survival of free nations, including our own, 
depends on the financial soundness of this 
Government. 

Neither our form of government nor our 
system of enterprise can survive insolvency. 
All of us know that we cannot continue much 
longer to spend and spend, and tax and tax, 
and borrow and borrow. 

Nothing now before Congress or any other 
branch of Government is more important 
than protection of the Nation’s fiscal struc- 
ture. It is being examined. Meanwhile 
further impairment should be stopped. 


THE ADMINISTRATION DAIRY PRO- 
GRAM—MALHEUR COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU RESOLUTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Wil- 
lowcreek Center of the Malheur County 
Farm Bureau has brought to my atten- 
tion a resolution adopted by that or- 
ganization concerning certain provisions 
of the administration’s proposed dairy 
program, as outlined in S. 2786. I feel 
sure that many Senators are receiving 
similar communications and therefore 
might be interested in the statement of 
the Willowcreek Center, Malheur County 
Farm Bureau membership on this sub- 
ject. Accordingly, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Dudley De Long’s letter of 
March 17, 1962, together with the accom- 
panying resolution, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Manch 17, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: The members of the 
Willowcreek Center, Malheur County Farm 
Bureau, have been studying the administra- 
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tion’s proposed dairy program as outlined 
in H.R. 10010 and S. 2780. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of a resolu- 
tion from our membership committee, which 
has been approved by the board of directors 
of Malheur County Farm Bureau, stating 
our views on this proposed dairy program and 
how we feel it will affect us as farmers in 
Malheur County. 

There are approximately 800 dairy farmers 
in Malheur County. They could all be classi- 
fied as small dairy farmers or family-sized 
dairy farms. There are 13 dairy farms pro- 
ducing grade A milk, the balance are mem- 
bers of Farmer's Cooperative Creamery, pro- 
ducing milk for manufacturing purposes. 
Malheur County ranks second in milk pro- 
duction in the State. 

As operators of small dairy farms we are 
very concerned that the choice offered farms 
in this proposed bill in a free economy 
amounts to no choice at all and the Govern- 
ment can retain the right to break the free 
market by releasing its accumulated surplus. 

We appreciate your effort in behalf of Mal- 
heur County farmers and ranchers in the 
past and respectfully request you give this 
your consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
DUDLEY De LONG, 
Dairy Chairman. 

Whereas we the members of Willowcreek 
Center, Malheur County Farm Bureau, have 
studied the administration’s proposed dairy 

: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose this type of pro- 
gram; namely, national milk orders and com- 
pulsory checkoff. 

We believe the compulsory checkoff is un- 
necessary as the dairy farmer is contributing 
toward dairy research, advertising, and edu- 
cation on voluntary and in some instances 
compulsory programs. Approximately 800 
dairy farmers in Malheur County contributed 
nearly $18,000 in 1961 to the Oregon Dairy 
Products Commission. 

This type of program would work a great 
hardship on the young dairy farmer enter- 
ing the dairy business as under this program 
he would have to purchase a quota as well as 
stock and equipment to enter dairying. 

We oppose the regimentation and Govern- 
ment control of this type of program. 

DupLEY De LONG, 
Dairy Chairman, Willowcreek Valley 
Farm Bureau. 
Kay NAKAMOTO, 
Chairman, Willowcreek Valley Farm 
Bureau. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCA- 
TION—RESOLUTIONS OF AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SO- 
CIETIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Dr. Ger- 
ald F. Else, chairman of the department 
of classical studies at the University of 
Michigan, has kindly called to my at- 
tention, in a letter dated February 21, 
1962, certain resolutions adopted by the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
at its annual meeting on January 21, 
1962. 

In view of the widespread respect with 
which the American Council of Learned 
Societies is held throughout American 
higher education, it is my judgment that 
the resolutions of the organization 
would be of great interest to my col- 
leagues. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter of Dr. Else and the reso- 
lutions of the American Council of 
Learned Societies be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., February 21, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to call to your 
attention the accompanying resolutions 
which were adopted by the American Council 
of Learned Societies on January 21 of this 
year. You will note that the first resolu- 
tion speaks in especially urgent terms about 
the need for Federal support of summer and 
academic year institutes for secondary 
school teachers in the basic humanistic and 
the social studies as well as in the fields 
which are now covered by the National De- 
fense Education Act. The effect of the 
present act, with its support for the upgrad- 
ing of secondary school teaching in some 
fields and not others, is a growing imbalance 
which bids fair to threaten the quality and 
integrity of American secondary education 
as a whole. I hope you may see your way, 
both as a Member of the Senate and in your 
capacity as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, to sup- 
port this badly needed readjustment. 

Although the need which is identified by 
the second resolution is perhaps not quite 
so urgent and pressing at this moment, the 
same long-range arguments apply to it and 
support it. 

It is appropriate to point out to you that 
these resolutions were adopted by a unani- 
mous vote of the delegates to the council, 
representing the 30 leading scholarly organi- 
zations in this country in the fields of the 
humanities and the social sciences. 

Yours very truly, 
GERALD F. ELSE, 
Chairman. 

The resolutions quoted below were adopted 
by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties at its annual meeting on January 21, 
1962. 

The council is a private, nonprofit federa- 
tion of national scholarly organizations con- 
cerned with the humanities and the hu- 
manistic aspects of the social sciences. It is 
a member of the International Union of 
Academies. 

“Resolved, That this council regards it as 
imperative, in the national interest and for 
the strengthening of American education on 
the broadest possible front, that the Federal 
Government extend its support of summer 
and academic year institutes for secondary 
school teachers to include the basic hu- 
manistic and social studies on the same basis 
as modern foreign languages, mathematics, 
and the natural sciences. 

“Resolved, That this council very strongly 
urges that the Federal Government, in the 
national interest and for the strengthening 
of our scholarly and intellectual resources 
on the broadest possible front, extend its 
support of higher education and research to 
include all the humanities and the social 
sciences on the same basis as mathematics, 
the natural sciences, and technology.” 


MORSE-TOWER DEBATE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1962, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Co. released a prerecorded broadcast 
of a debate which took place under the 
auspices of the committee on discussion 
and debate materials of the National 
University Extension Association. 

It was a pleasure to participate in 
the discussion with the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] on the ques- 
tion, “What Should Be the Role of the 
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Federal Government in Education?” 
At this time I should like to express 
my appreciation to Dr. Homer Babbidge 
of the American Council on Education, 
who acted as moderator, to Dr. Bower 
Aly, executive secretary of the commit- 
tee on discussion and debate materials, 
and to the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem for bringing to the American public 
this public interest program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a transcript of that debate be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT In EDUCATION? 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1962. 

ANNOUNCER. The CBS radio network pre- 
sents a special recorded discussion on the 
question, What should be the role of the 
Federal Government in education? Our 
guests are: The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
US. Senator from the State of Oregon; and 
the Honorable Jon Tower, U.S. Senator 
from the State of Texas. Conducting the 
discussion will be Dr. Homer D. Babbidge, of 
the American Council on Education. 

This broadcast is being presented in co- 
operation with the committee on discussion 
and debate materials of the University Ex- 
tension Association. It signals the opening 
of the new high school debate season across 
the United States. Each year, the commit- 
tee recommends a problem to be debated by 
high school societies throughout the country 
as the national high school debate problem 
of the year. Every year, to mark the opening 
of the high school debate season, the prob- 
lem is discussed by eminent speakers from 
public life. You are about to hear the dis- 
cussion of this year’s topic. 

Here now is Dr. Babbidge. 

Dr. Bann mR. The participants in today's 
discussion are not only both Members of the 
U.S, Senate, they are both former college 
professors. The senior Senator from Oregon, 
the Honorable WAYNE Morse, was a professor 
and dean of the law school at the University 
of Oregon for 15 years until his election to 
the Senate in 1944. Prior to that he taught, 
appropriately enough for today’s discusrion, 
argumentation at the Universities of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Senator JOHN G. 
Tower, the recently elected junior Senator 
from Texas, hasn't had time to do as much 
teaching and legislating as his opponent in 
this debate since he is at 36 the youngest 
and newest Member of the U.S. Senate. He 
has nonetheless taught political science at 
Midwestern University in Wichita Falls, Tex., 
for some 8 years. Another thing these two 
educator-Senators have in common is mem- 
bership on the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, which has jurisdiction 
over all education legislation coming before 
the Senate. So that as these two gentlemen 
discuss the subject of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, it is fair to say that the radio audience 
is being treated to a lively discussion of a 
vital topic by two men who will have much 
to say about the actual resolution of this 
issue. These two Senators have sharply con- 
trasting views on the issue under discussion, 
as I think will be amply clear as our debate 
gets underway. 

I trust that neither will take offense when 
I say that one of them, Senator Morse, takes 
what is termed a liberal position, while the 
other, Senator Tower, takes a frankly con- 
servative position; but as former teachers 
and now legislators, they are agreed, I am 
sure, that the clash of their contrasting 
views on this issue is a precious part of both 
the teaching and the legislating arts. They 
would concede too, I think, that there are 
positions on the issue of Federal aid to edu- 
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cation other than those that they take. I 
suspect that if we had 10 Senators partici- 

ting in this discussion we might well 
identify 10 positions on the issue, each held 
by its proponent with much the same earn- 
est conviction that characterizes the views 
of our participants today. So in that spirit 
of a good debate between two knowledgeable 
able men who believe strongly in their re- 
spective and contrasting views, I take pleas- 
ure in initiating this discussion on the sub- 
ject of the role of the Federal Government 
in American education, 

Senator Morse, I wonder if you would be 
willing to start things off by taking a few 
minutes to state your position? 

Senator Morse. Dr. Babbidge, Senator 
Tower, and friends. It is with great pleas- 
ure that I join with my good friend Senator 
Tower in a discussion concerning what I 
believe to be one of the most important 
issues to face the Congress and the country 
in this decade. I am proud to appear to 
urge the affirmative of the question that 
Federal financial assistance be given to the 
States to meet in part the educational needs 
of the nearly 40 million boys and girls in our 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
As a Senator I have long supported such 
a program. In 1947, I supported Senator 
Taft, and in 1949, Senator Thomas and Sen- 
ator Taft in their efforts to provide needed 
financial assistance without Federal control 
of the local education operation. As chair- 
man of the Education Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I was pleased to respond to President 
Kennedy’s vigorous call to action, and I am 
happy to report that S. 1021, the administra- 
tion’s program, was passed by the Senate 
last May 25 after 10 days of floor debate. 
Before we enter into the positive evidence 
to support the position I hold, I feel it would 
be most helpful to straighten out a few 
misconceptions. 

The first misconception, I believe, that 
should be laid to rest, is that this is some- 
thing new. Federal aid to our public schools 
for operation and maintenance, which in- 
cludes teachers’ salaries and Federal aid to 
help build schools, has been a part of our law 
and on the statute books for over 10 years. 
Public Laws 815 and 874 were first enacted in 
1950. Public Law 815 provides construction 
money, and Public Law 874 provides money 
for operation and maintenance of public 
schools in federally impacted areas. You 
may say, “But Mr. Senator, these are only 
specialized cases. This isn’t a general pro- 
gram of Federal aid.” True in part, but did 
you realize that the 3,965 school districts 
participating in Public Law 874 money con- 
tain about 11 million schoolchildren, a 
third of all our public school children, or 
that under Public Law 815, since 1950 the 
Federal Government has contributed 
$1.080 million to local school districts to build 
schools. Almost 62 ½ billion has been spent 
for both of these programs in 10 years. 
These figures show that in this area alone, 
we have through our National Govern- 
ment been giving a support to local educa- 
tion where there were special hardships 
created by moving into a community a new 
Federal airbase, an atomic production plant, 
or other Federal installations. 

But long before this—before even the 
adoption of our Constitution when we were 
operating under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in 1785—the Congress in the Survey 
Ordinance of 1785 provided that there should 
be reserved the lot number 16 of every 
township for the maintenance of public 
schools in each township. 

Thus we see that public aid for public 
schools is no new thing. What is new is 
that we now stand on the threshold of being 
able to pass a law which will for this day 
and age begin to make a significant con- 
tribution to all the public school children in 
each of our States. During the course of 
testimony presented to my subcommittee, 
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and there was a great deal of it—our hearing 
record when printed ran to over 1,300 
pages—witness after witness spoke of the 
classroom shortage and the teacher short- 
age. It is a misconception to think that 
there is no need for substantial financial sup- 
port to the American school system. Ac- 
cording to statistics recently released by the 
Office of Education, it was stated that we 
have a shortage of 127,200 classrooms in our 
elementary and secondary schools, 

What does this mean? It means that 1,- 
693,862 American boys and girls are being 
shortchanged educationally. These are the 
numbers of students in excess of normal 
classroom capacity. When we as legislators 
are told these things, in my judgment we 
have a clear duty under the general welfare 
clause of our Constitution to take appropri- 
ate legislative action. This we are doing 
through our action on S. 1021, the Public 
School Assistance Act of 1961. Classrooms, 
however, do not teach children. Dedicated 
men and women of the teaching profession 
are needed for the teaching. Where do we 
get them? We aren’t, apparently, willing to 
pay for the professional training necessary 
to qualify for full certification under the 
State laws. But I salute these trained and 
competent young men and women who 
choose teaching as a career because they are 
performing a great public service. We start 
our teachers in Washington, D.C., at $4,800 
a year. Now, that is a fairly high entrance 
salary by comparison with other big cities; 
yet a college senior graduating in electrical 
engineering from Georgia Tech in 1959 could 
expect to receive an annual paycheck of 
$6,360. 

This is an interesting commentary on our 
standards of value. Part of the price we are 
paying for this inversion and subordination 
of human values is that we have a great 
many teachers who cannot meet the State 
certification standards; 89,700 elementary 
and secondary school teachers out of the 1,- 
400,000 teachers in our schools are 
under substandard credentials, and in this 
introductory statement, I want to say that 
I have no doubt about the need for Federal 
aid to education. We have got to do it in 
a way that reserves to the States the control 
over the local school district. What we need 
to remember, as I have said so many times 
and want to stress again, we are never going 
to keep ahead of the Communist segment of 
the world in manpower, but we have just got 
to see to it that we keep ahead of it in 
brainpower, and I think that the Federal 
Government has a share, but only a share, 
of the responsibility to help the States, and 
it is because of that responsibility that I 
am glad to bespeak for the administration 
the adoption of Federal aid to education 
legislation. 

Dr. Bannmen: Thank you very much Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse. Now, Senator Tower, I 
wonder if I could ask you similarly to take 
a few minutes to state your position. 

Senator Towrr. Dr. Babbidge, Senator 
Morse. I have been a consistent opponent 
of Federal aid to education for two basic 
reasons, First, it is not the function of the 
National Governmen* to finance our public 
school system. Indeed the maintenance of 
a public school system is not one of the enu- 
merated powers found in article I of the 
Constitution. It is a State responsibility as 
is implied in the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution which says that all powers not 
delegated by the Constitution to the United 
States nor prohibited by it to the States are 
reserved to the States respectively and to the 
people. 

Further, I am apprehensive of Federal 
financing of public schools on the grounds 
that I believe that it could ultimately lead 
to Federal control of our educational system. 
I think that probably there conceivably 
might not be too much abuse of that by any 
administration that we might anticipate over 
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the next few years, but ultimately it could 
become a tool in the hands of unscrupulous 
8 for the brainwashing of Ameri- 

can youth. I don't think we should be smug 
and say that it can’t happen here. The 
Germans are very highly intelligent people, 
but it took Hitler only 7 years to brainwash 
the youth of Germany. 

And so I think it is very good to have 
decentralized control of your public school 
system. The Congress doesn’t appropriate 
money unless it determines how that money 
is to be spent; and the tendency over the 
past few years has been for the Congress to 
determine more and more in detail how Fed- 
eral money should be spent, especially in the 
Federal grant and aid field. 

Now we don’t usually tie many strings, 
I am afraid, to a lot of the foreign aid money 
that we give away, but when it is given to 
the States, there are strings attached. I 
think that education needs can best be de- 
termined on the local level. I believe they 
can best be met at the local level. I think 
that people in their capacity as citizens of 
the community or the State are more fa- 
miliar with their own educational needs. I 
think that money collected in the States and 
in the communities can be more efficiently 
and more economically spent if it stays there 
rather than if it goes to Washington, and we 
knock off some for administrative costs and 
then return it to the States or to the local 
governments and tell them precisely how 
they can spend it. I think that a tax for- 
giveness plan to the States for educational 
purposes would be good. 

I think that the Federal Government could 
relinquish to the States certain sources of 
taxation that might conceivably have pre- 
empted ordinary State sources so that people 
in their capacity as individuals and citizens 
of the community can do for themselves the 
things that should and must be done. I 
think our people have shown traditionally 
that they do recognize what their foibles 
and weaknesses, their shortages, their short- 
comings, and their needs are and will move 
to meet them. 

I would like to cite one example in my 
State. There is a city near Dallas called 
Irving, Tex., In 1950, Irving had a popula- 
tion of less than 5,000. In 1960, it had a 
population of 50,000, so while the popula- 
tion has increased 1,000 percent, they have 
kept pace with their public school construc- 
tion program to the extent that they have 
no classroom shortages in Irving. I think 
that our people can be relied on to make 
their own decisions on the local level. I 
think we have no confidence in the ability 
of people to govern themselves, in the ability 
of people to exercise freedom of choice wisely 
on the local level if we insist that only the 
Federal Government knows what the educa- 
tional needs of the country are and only the 
Federal Government will be responsible in 
this field. 

Dr. Bassince. Thank you very much, Sen- 
ator Tower. You have indicated, both of 
you, the desire to avoid Federal control of 
education at the local level. I wonder if you, 
Senator Morse, share the degree of appre- 
hension expressed by Senator TOWER. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Babbidge, I think Sen- 
ator Tower draws very clearly the differences 
of opinion between us in regard not only to 
this issue but the other issues that he men- 
tions. I want to say to my good Republican 
friend from Texas that I am a Taft man on 
this issue because I want to read what we 
find in the 3 

Senator Tower. May I say, Senator, that in 
the Republican Party we always have dis- 
agreed agreeably. 

Senator Morse. Well, that is certainly true 
of the Democratic Party. But let me point 
out what the Taft principle is in regard to 
Federal aid to education, because even back 
in 1947 he was charged with being a creeping 
Socialist because he favored Federal aid to 
education. Let's take a look at the language 
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in 1021. It is the language that is taken 
from the Taft philosophy and provides that 
in the administration of this title no depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy de- 
termination, personnel, curriculum, program 
of instruction, or the administration or op- 
eration of any school or school system. May 
I say, Dr. Babbidge, that as Bob Taft used to 
point out if anybody has any stronger lan- 
guage that will guarantee to a greater degree 
local control of education than that lan- 
guage, give it to me, and I'll write it into 
the administration’s bill. But, Taft was also 
right when he said, “You can’t get stronger 
language.” Now, also don’t forget that Sena- 
tor Tower and I and 98 other Senators are go- 
ing to be sitting in the Senate of the United 
States if a Federal aid to education bill is 
adopted, and if any Federal agency or official 
tries to interfere or dictate or direct educa- 
tional policy at the local level, we will be 
heard from. We need to remember that 
when you pass legislation Congress doesn’t 
pess out of the picture after the legislation 
is passed. We sit there with the responsi- 
bility of watchdogging the administration of 
that legislation, and I want to say that I 
haven’t any worry at all about the Federal 
Government dominating education in the 
States with this kind of a safeguard in it. 

Senator Tower. As I noted awhile ago, for 
the immediate future there might not be 
any fear of Federal control, but I think it 
could be a foot in the door and over a long 
period of time could result in Federal control. 
Since Senator Morse has quoted a man that 
I admire very greatly, Senator Taft, I would 
like to quote Representative JoHN LESINSKI, 
who was formerly chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
and who was a leading liberal within the 
Democratic Party, and he had no illusions. 
This is what he said: “It is impossible to 
draft a general Federal aid bill which will 
not contain a great deal of Federal control 
over local school systems. I am convinced 
after the hard study we have put to the ques- 
tion, that no acceptable bill preventing the 
Federal domination of local schools can be 
drawn. I reluctantly come to the conclu- 
sion, but I had to face the facts.“ So I think 
there could be a danger of Federal control, 
and sometimes, of course, the majority in 
the Congress might be inclined to be 
in one particular direction to the extent that 
they would abdicate their responsibility to 
supervise Federal expenditures without Fed- 
eral control. Of course, I would trust the 
system much more with a Republican ma- 
jority than I would with a Democratic ma- 
jority, but I think in principle it is a bad 
idea. I would like to point out too that in 
past so-called aid to education programs that 
many of these were not designed primarily 
as aid to education. 

Now, Senator Morse has mentioned the 
land-grant system. I would point out that 
land grants were made for a great number of 
things—for homesteads, for railroads—and 
actually a minority percentage of land-grant 
money went to the public schools, and it went 
to the undeveloped lands of the West pri- 
marily. And this was a program aimed at 
attracting immigrants to this underdeveloped 
area rather than a program aimed at educa- 
tion. As far as impacted areas are concerned, 
I think that everybody, be he liberal or con- 
servative, has recognized the very clear re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to aid 
school systems in areas where the Federal 
Government has gone in and preempted tax- 
able land where, in military establishments, 
they have moved in a number of dependents 
that must be schooled, and, of course, this 
program should be continued and without 
strings attached. 

Senator Morse. I would like to make this 
reply to Senator Tower in regard to this mat- 
ter of Federal aid, and it is my reply to the 
very able Democratic colleague that he 
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quotes, that we need to remember that Con- 
gress grants the appropriations. There is 
your constant check on any attempt on the 
part of the Federal Government, and I don't 
think any attempt would be made, but let's 
assume that it is, the appropriation check is 
a very important one. Now, let us go to these 
aids that we are already receiving. Let's 
take Oregon and Texas for example. My 
State at the present time receives $3,745,- 
636.58, as of last year, by way of Federal aid 
from all these various aid progiams—don’t 
forget that this is Federal money, and the 
test is, does this Federal money go into the 
schools? 

That's the test. It does go into the 
schools, and, therefore, in fact is Federal aid. 
The Senator from Texas’ State received 
$22,083,141.29. Now this is Federal money 
that presently is being spent in our two 
States, and similar amounts are spent else- 
where in the country; and I am looking for 
the evidence that shows the Federal dicta- 
tion into the school policies, into the cur- 
riculum, and into the standards of the 
schools, and it hasn’t been presented to my 
committee. In fact, let’s not forget that 
back in 1862, Abraham Lincoln signed the 
Morrill Act after Buchanan and the admin- 
istration preceding him had vetoed it, and 
he vetoed it on the ground that he thought 
the time might come, as Senator Tower does 
now, that the Federal Government might 
interfere in these land-grant colleges. Abra- 
ham Lincoln had no such fear. He signed 
the bill, and he has been justified over the 
years by this tremendous Federal aid pro- 
gram for our land-grant colleges. 

Senator Tower. Actually, however, in other 
areas of Federal grant-in-aid, as I said, al- 
though you might build in some mechanism 
into the bill that would prevent the exercise 
of Federal control, ultimately I can see it 
eaten away and see it slip away. Pursuant 
to the Federal Social Security Act of 1935, 
for example, States had to form agencies 
along lines prescribed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for old-age assistance programs, aid 
to the needy blind, and aid to dependent 
children, etc., so they did tell them how the 
money could be spent. Now, I doubt too 
that this conforms to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution—this business of Federal aid to 
education. 

I remember that Judge Pine in his district 
court decision in the classic case of Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tool v. Sawyer said that 
past wrongs unchallenged do not clothe 
present similar wrongs in a cloak of legality. 
I think it does do violence to the spirit of 
the Constitution, and as long as we are talk- 
ing about this business of Federal control, 
let me note that here are some of the con- 
trols that are built in to the National De- 
fense Education Act, Public Laws 85 and 864. 
With respect to the payment of Federal capi- 
tal contributions, the Commissioner of the 
Office of Education of HEW sets the date for 
filing applications by the educational insti- 
tution, etc. Participating institutions must 
make an agreement with the Commissioner 
providing for certain conditions which must 
be met. Loans made by an institution to a 
student are subject to such conditions, limi- 
tations, and requirements, etc. There are 
many, many more of these that we could 
go on reading, but the point is there will be 
Federal control. 

And I don’t recognize the need—I would 
point out that over the past few years, class- 
rooms are being built at a greater rate than 
the President projects, we will need to have 
classrooms built over the next 10 years. 
He projects something like 600,000. We have 
been building at a rate roughly of 70,000, 
and, by the way, we have reduced our short- 
age from 370,000 in 1954 to 127,000 in 1961. 

Senator MoRsE. Let me very quickly point 
out that we need to distinguish among Fed- 
eral aid programs. There are Federal aid 
programs in which the Federal Government 
does have a responsibility in connection 


itself in regard to its stand- 
ards and its operation—the roadbuilding 
program, for example. It is quite proper for 
the Federal Government to lay down the 
standards if you are going to get Federal 
money for a roadbuilding program, but in 
those laws the standards are written in. In 
your Federal aid to education program, let 
me make very clear that noninterference is 
written into the law as mandate upon the 
Federal Government. As to the constitu- 
tional argument, I have no doubt the 
Supreme Court has already held it under the 
10th amendment. 

Of course, the Federal Government isn’t 
limited, as has been argued, to the literal 
delegation that you have in the Constitu- 
tion. You have this matter of the general 
welfare, and—what’s more important—the 
defense of this country; because it is our 
most important defense weapon to see to it 
that we develop the brainpower of our boys 
and girls in this great contest against to- 
talitarian societies that threaten us. 

Dr. Bassiwce. Gentlemen, I am terribly 
sorry to say that our time for discussion has 
already been exhausted. I know that each of 
you has a great deal more to say on behalf 
of his position. We can only be grateful 
that you will have more than a half hour 
in which to debate this issue when it arises 
in the Senate. I should like to express my 
appreciation to both of you, Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, and Senator Jonn TOWER, 
of Texas, for your willingness to discuss here 
today the role of the Federal Government in 
education as a contribution to the annual 
national high school debate. My thanks too 
to Dr. Bower Aly and the National University 
Extension Association for their sponsorship 
of this worthy debate. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
APRIL 2, 1962 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, in com- 
pliance with the order heretofore en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o'clock and 59 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, April 2, 1962, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 29 (legislative day of 
March 28) , 1962: 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

The following-named persons to the office 
indicated: 

Jennings B. Fuller, of Wyoming, to be 
a member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, for a term ex- 
piring March 31, 1968. 

William T. Steele, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
a member of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
Farm Credit Administration, for a term ex- 
piring March 31, 1968. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 

Robert J. Manning, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 

U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

Dr. Franklin A. Long, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Director of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Walter L. Lingle, Jr., of Ohio, to be a 
Deputy Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. 

John L; Salter, of Washington, to be As- 
sistant Administrater for Congressional 
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Liaison, Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

Herbert J. Waters, of Virginia, to be As- 
sistant Administrator for Material Resources, 
Agency for International Development. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named Foreign Service ofi- 
cers for promotion from class 2 to class in- 
dicated: 

To be class 1 


Ward P. Allen, of Virginia. 
Herbert P. Fales, of California. 


Henry C. Ramsey, of California. 
Paul B. Taylor, of the District of Columbia. 


To be class 1 and to be also a consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America 


H. Gardner Ainsworth, of Louisiana. 

William O. Baxter, of the District of Co- 
lumbDia. 

James D. Bell, of New Hampshire. 

Findley Burns, Jr., of Minnesota. 

Frank P. Butler, of New Jersey. 

John A. Calhoun, of California. 

Robert G. Cleveland, of New York. 

Stephen P. Dorsey, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Arthur B. Emmons 3d, of Massachusetts. 

G. McMurtrie Godley, of New York. 

Joseph N. Greene, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Richard H, Hawkins, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

George Mason Ingram, of Tennessee. 

Harold G. Kissick, of Missouri. 

John Gordon Mein, of Kentucky. 

Sydney L. W. Mellen, of Pennsylvania. 

Francis E. Meloy, Jr., of Maryland. 

David G. Nes, of Maryland. 

Leon B. Poullada, of California. 

Richard H. Sanger, of Maryland. 

William J. Sheppard, of Kansas. 

Ben S. Stephansky, of Illinois. 

Leonard Unger, of Maryland. 

Harvey R. Wellman, of New York. 

Francis T. Williamson, of Virginia. 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 3 to class 
indicated: 

To be class 2 


George O. Barraclough, of California. 
William D. Brewer, of Connecticut. 
William T. Briggs, of Virginia. 

James J. Byrnes, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Philip H. Chadbourn, Jr., of California. 
Edward W. Clark, of New York. 

Ralph S. Collins, of Tennessee. 

John E. Crawford, of Minnesota. 
John Hugh Crimmins, of Virginia. 
Kennedy M. Crockett, of Texas. 
Alfred P. Dennis, of 

Leon G. Dorros, of New York. 
Hermann F. Eilts, of Pennsylvania. 
Halvor O. Ekern, of Montana. 

Julian P, Fromer, of New Jersey. 
Michael R. Gannett, of Connecticut. 
James F. Grady, of Massachusetts. 
Joseph A. Greenwald, of Illinois. 
Philip C. Habib, of California. 
Richard C. Hagan, of Illinois. 
William L. Hamilton, Jr., of Maryland. 
L. Douglas Heck, of Maryland. 

John L, Hill, of Wisconsin. 

John D. Iams, of Oklahoma. 

George R. Jacobs, of Illinois. 

J. Roland Jacobs, of California. 
William E. Knight 2d, of Connecticut. 
Samuel Owen Lane, of Calif 

Thomas B. Larson, of Maryland. 
John H, Lennon, of California. 

Irvin S. Lippe, of Michigan. 

Walter Q. Loehr, of California. 

David E. Mark, of New York. 

Albert P. Mayio, of Michigan. 

John A. McKesson 3d, of Florida. 
Joseph A. Mendenhall, of Virginia. 
Joseph J, Montllor, of Alabama. 
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Walter J. Mueller, of Connecticut. 

Thomas E. Nelson, of Washington. 

Horace J. Nickels, of Maryland. 

Nils William Olsson, of Illinois. 

Givon Parsons, of Texas. 

Charles F. Pick, Jr., of Florida. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Potter, of the District of 
Columbia. 

C. Hoyt Price, of Arkansas. 

Joe Adams Robinson, of Oklahoma, 

John Frick Root, of Pennsylvania. 

Henry J. Sabatini, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Joseph A. Silberstein, of Maryland. 

Eldon B. Smith, of Kansas. 

Rufus Z. Smith, of Illinois. 

William J. Stibravy, of New Jersey. 

James S. Sutterlin, of Maryland. 

Emory C. Swank, of Maryland, 

Robert Adams Thayer, of Virginia, 

John L. Topping, of Virginia. 

Oliver L. Troxel, Jr., of Colorado. 

Albert S. Watson, of Connecticut. 

C. Thayer White, of Texas. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 4 to class indi- 
cated: 

To be class 3 

Robert Anderson, of Massachusetts. 

Howard J. Ashford, Jr., of Colorado. 

Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., of Massachusetts, 

John Campbell Ausland, of Pennsylvania. 

John George Bacon, of Washington, 

Robert J. Barnard, of Wisconsin. 

John L. Barrett, of Texas. 

Carl E. Bartch, of Ohio. 

Williams Beal, of Massachusetts. 

Robert M. Beaudry, of Maine. 

Slator C. Blackiston, Jr., of North Carolina. 

William G. Bowdler, of Virginia. 

Thompson R. Buchanan, of Maryland. 

William A. Buell, Jr., of Rhode Island. 

Paul C. Campbell, of Pennsylvania. 

William A. Chapin, of Illinois. 

Mrs. Anne W. Claudius, of New Mexico. 

Richard H. Courtenaye, of California. 

John B. Crume, of Kentucky. 

Phillip B. Dahl, of Illinois. 

Arthur R. Day, of New Jersey. 

John B. Dexter, of Maryland. 

John R. Diggins, Jr., of Maine. 

Paul F. DuVivier, of New York. 

Miss Margaret A. Fagan, of Iowa. 

Benjamin A. Fleck, of Pennsylvania. 

Magdalen G. H. Flexner, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Robert C. Foulon, of Illinois. 

A. Eugene Frank, of New Jersey. 

Miss Betty C. Gough, of Maryland. 

Pierre R. Graham, of Illinois. 

Lawrence E. Gruza, of Connecticut. 

James C. Haahr, of Minnesota. 

William C. Hamilton, of Connecticut. 

Robert Whitcomb Heavey, of California. 

Martin Y. Hirabayashi, of Washington. 

Rogers B. Horgan, of Virginia. 

Robert B. Houghton, of Michigan. 

Thomas D. Huff, of Indiana. 

Elmer C. Hulen, of Kentucky. 

Johannes V. Imhof, of California. 

Edward C. Ingraham, Jr., of New York. 

Charles K. Johnson, of California. 

Richard E. Johnson, of Minois. 

Curtis F. Jones, of Maine. 

William Kane, of Virginia. 

Miss Sofia P. Kearney, of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

Joseph T. Kendrick, Jr., of Oklahoma. 

Bayard King, of Rhode Island. 

Gordon D. King, of the District of 
Columbia. 2 

Walter E. Kneeland, of Texas. 

Lowell Bruce Laingen, of Minnesota. 

Donald E. Larimore, of Illinois. 

Earl H. Lubensky, of Missouri. 

Michael B. Lustgarten, of New York. 

Doyle V. Martin, of Oklahoma, 

Edward E. Masters, of Ohio. 
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James A. May, of California, 

Stephen H. McClintic, of Maryland. 
Earl R. Michalka, of Michigan. 
Kermit S. Midthun, of Michigan, 

Carl J. Nelson, of Virginia. 

Cleo A. Noel, Jr., of Missouri, 

Donald K. Palmer, of Michigan, 
Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., of New York. 
Stephen Peters, of Virginia. 

T. Howard Peters, of Washington. 
Elmer C. Pitman, of Indiana. 

Paul M. Popple, of Illinois. 

Francis C. Prescott, of Maine, 

Edwy L. Reeves, of Virginia. 

Edwin ©. Randall, of Illinois. 

John Church Renner, of Ohio. 
Robert M. Sayre, of Florida. 

David T. Schneider, of New Hampshire. 
Talcott W. Seelye, of Massachusetts, 
Robert H. Shields, of California. 
Richard E. Snyder, of New Jersey. 
Karl E. Sommerlatte, of Florida. 

©. Melvin Sonne, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Moncrieff J. Spear, of New York. 
William Perry 3 Jr., of Maryland. 
Lee T. Stull, of Pennsylvania. 

Godfrey Harvey Summ, of Virginia. 
Malcolm Thompson, of Massachusetts, 
Edward J. Thrasher, of New York. 
Philip H. Valdes, of New York. 

Miss Eulalia L. Wall, of Texas. 

Sidney Weintraub, of New York. 
Charles S. Whitehouse, of Rhode Island. 
Edward H. Widdifield, of California. 

J. E. Wiedenmayer, of New Jersey. 
Wendell W. Woodbury, of Iowa. 
Charles G. Wootton, of Connecticut. 
Elmer E. Yelton, of Texas. 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 
indicated: 

To be class 4 


Miss Jane S, Abell, of New Hampshire. 

Richard H. Adams, of Texas. 

James E. Akins, of Ohio. 

Robert J. Allen, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Miss Marion E. Anderson, of Connecticut. 

J. Anthony Armenta, of California, 

James H. Ashida, of Washington. 

Robert A. Aylward, of Massachusetts. 

Henry Bardach, of Texas. 

Richard W. Barham, of Texas. 

Raymond Bastianello, of Texas. 

Raymond J. Becker, of California, 

John J. Bentley, of California. 

Philip B. Bergfield, of California, 

Roland K. Beyer, of Wisconsin. 

Joel W. Biller, of Florida. 

Robert R. Bliss, of Michigan. 

Charles W. Brown, of California, 

Max R. Caldwell, of Texas. 

Alan L. Campbell, Jr., of North Carolina. 

Robert V. Carey, of Colorado. 

Robert J. Carle, of California, 

Roy O. Carlson, of Illinois. 

Frank C. Carlucci, of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph A. Cicala, of Connecticut, 

Walter F. X. Collopy, of Connecticut. 

Thomas F. Conlon, of Illinois. 

J. Stewart Cottman, Jr., of Maryland. 

Robert G, Cox, of New Mexico. 

Everett L. Damror, of Ohio. 

Allen C. Davis, of Tennessee. 

John G. Dean, of New York, 

Thomas A. DeHart, of California. 

Willard A. De Pree, of Michigan. 

A. Hugh Douglas, Jr., of Rhode Island. 

J. Fred Doyle, Jr., of Colorado. 

Michael E. Ely, of the District of Columbia. 

Alfred J. Erdos, of Arizona. 

Stockwell Everts, of New York. 

Thomas A. Fain, of Oklahoma. 

Michael A. Falzone, of New York. 

Glen H. Fisher, of Indiana, 

Eric W. Fleisher, of Maryland. 

Arva C. Floyd, Jr., of Georgia. 

Francis L. Foley, of Colorado, 

Jack Friedman, of the 
Columbia, 
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Alexander S. C. Fuller, of Connecticut. 
Ramon M, Gibson, of Missouri. 
Wayne R. Gilchrist, of Texas. 
Howard C. Goldsmith, of Ohio. 
John W. Gordhamer, of California. 
Ernest B, Gutierrez, of New Mexico. 
Frank J. Haughey, of California. 
Theron S. Henderson, of Massachusetts. 
J. William Henry, of Arizona. 
Henry L. Heymann, of Pennsylvania. 
Benjamin C, Hilliard 3d, of West Virginia. 
Wilbur W. Hitchcock, of New Jersey. 
Herbert M. Hutchinson, of New Jersey. 
Richard C. Johnson, of Massachusetts. 
Wesley E. Jorgensen, of Washington. 
Lewis D. Junior, of Missouri. 
John M. Kane, of Illinois. 
C. Dirck Keyser, of New Jersey. 
Lucien L. Kinsolving, of New York. 
Leslie A. Klieforth, of California, 
Archie S. Lang, of Illinois. 
Paul Baxter Lanius, Jr., of Colorado. 
Myron Brockway Lawrence, of Oregon. 
Edwin D. Ledbetter, of California. 
Owen B. Lee, of Massachusetts. 
Edward V. Lindberg, of Virginia. 
Ralph E. Lindstrom, of Minnesota. 
Richard G. Long, of Illinois. 
Stephen Low, of Ohio. 
Julian F. MacDonald, Jr., of Ohio. 
Robert J. MacQuaid, of Pennsylvania. 
Kenneth W. Martindale, of Florida. 
William G. Marvin, Jr., of California. 
Miss Virginia E. Massey, of Ohio. 
C. Thomas Mayfield, of Wisconsin. 
David H. McCabe, of Virginia. 
Franklin O. McCord, of Iowa. 
Miss Elizabeth McCrory, of California. 
John M. McIntyre, of Illinois. 
Frazier Meade, of Virginia. 
Miss Gertrude M. Meyers, of Minnesota. 
John L. Mills, of Georgia. 
Miss Marion K. Mitchell, of New York. 
Edwin H. Moot, Jr., of Illinois. 
Benjamin R. Moser, of Virginia. 
Leo J. Moser, of California. 
Ernest A. Nagy, of California. 
Philip C. Narten, of Ohio. 
Richard D. Nethercut, of Florida. 
Marshall Hays Noble, of New York. 
Richard W. Ogle, of Indiana, 
Joseph E. O'Mahony, of New York. 
David B. Ortman, of Maryland. 
J. Theodore Papendorp, of New Jersey. 
Chris C. Pappas, Jr., of New Hampshire, 
James B. Parker, of Texas. 
Raymond L. Perkins, Jr., of Colorado. 
George R. Phelan, Jr., of Missouri. 
Frederick P. Picard III, of Nebraska. 
Charles H. Pletcher, of Minnesota. 
Sol Polansky, of California, 
Richard St. F. Post, of Connecticut. 
Harry A. Quinn, of California. 
Peter J. Raineri, of New York. 

E. Ranslow, of California. 
G. Edward Reynolds, of New York. 
W. Courtlandt Rhodes, of California. 
Owen W. Roberts, of New Jersey. 
Robert E. Rosselot, of Virginia. 
Samuel O. Ruff, of North Carolina. 
Anthony E. Sega, of New York. 
Harry W. Shlaudeman, of California. 
Warren E. Slater, of New York. 
Michel F. Smith, of New Hampshire, 
Benjamin L. Sowell, of Maryland. 
Paul K. Stahnke, of Illinois. 
Edward H. Thomas, of New Jersey. 
Donald R. Toussaint, of California. 
Maurice E. Trout, of Michigan. 
Nicholas A. Veliotes, of California, 
Abraham Vigil, of Colorado. 
Jack L. Vrooman, of California. 
John P. Wentworth, of Washington. 
Merrill A. White, of Texas. 
Charles L. Widney, Jr., of Georgia. 
Frontis B. Wiggins, Jr., of Georgia. 
Arthur H. Woodruff, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Robert C. Wysong, of Indiana. 
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Charles T. York, of New York. 
Dan A. Zachary, of Illinois. 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficer for promotion from class 6 to class 
indicated: 

To be class 5 


Charles R. Stout, of California, 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 6 to class 
indicated: 


To be class 5 and to be also a consul of the 
United States of America 


Anthony C. Albreecht, of Pennsylvania. 
J. Bruce Amstutz, of Massachusetts. 
Oler A. Bartley, Jr., of Delaware. 
Miss Helene A. Batjer, of Nevada. 
Mrs. Erna V. Beckett, of California. 
Miss Eleanor Bello, of New York. 
David A. Betts, of New York. 
Eugene H. Bird, of Oregon. 
John P. Blane, of Alabama. 
Wesley D. Boles, of California. 
H. Eugene Bovis, of Florida. 
Arthur E. Breisky, of California. 
Everett E. Briggs, of Maine. 
Carleton C. Brower, of California, 
Bazil W. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas R. Buchanan, of Illinois. 
Walter S. Burke, of California. 
Michael Calingaert, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles R. Carlisle, of Florida, 
Eugene E. Champagne, Jr., of New York. 
Gordon Chase, of Massachusetts, 
Don T. Christensen, of California. 
Richard D. Christiansen, of Michigan. 
Edward M. Cohen, of New York. 
Michael M. Conlin, of California. 
Edwin G. Croswell, of Ohio. 
James C. Curran, of Massachusetts. 
Daniel H. Danields, of Texas. 
John G. Day, of New York. 
Robert S. Dillon, of Virginia. 
Theodore B. Dobbs, of Virginia. 
Robert W. Drexler, of Wisconsin, 
Miss Sharon E. Erdkamp, of Nebraska, 
Pred Exton, Jr., of California. 
Charles E. Exum III, of North Carolina, 
Thaddeus J. Figura, of Illinois. 
Robert L. Flanegin, of Illinols. 
Robert L. Funseth, of New York. 
Miss Kathryn M. Geoghegan, of Colorado. 
Maynard W. Glitman, of Illinois, 
Miss Fannie Goldstein, of New York. 
Benjamin C. Goode, of Ohio. 
Robert Earl Gordon, of Oregon. 
Walter V. Hall, of Virginia. 
Mrs, Winifred T, Hall, of New Jersey. 
Miss Jessie L. Harnit, of Washington. 
Miss Elizabeth J. Harper, of Missouri. 
Miss Theresa A. Healy, of New York. 
Roger P. Hipskind, of Illinois. 
Thomas J. Hirschfeld, of New York. 
Wallace F. Holbrook, of Massachusetts. 
Robert M. Immerman, of New York. 
George W. Jaeger, of Missouri, 
James T. Johnson, of Montana. 
Donald A. Johnston, of New York. 
Adolph W. Jones, of Tennessee. 
Ellis O. Jones III, of Connecticut. 
George F. Jones, of Texas. 
Edward E. Keller, Jr., of California. 
Charles S. Kennedy, Jr., of California. 
Thomas F. Killoran, of Massachusetts. 
James A. Klemstine, of Pennsylvania. 
Robert M. Eline, of Connecticut. 
Tadao Kobayashi, of Hawaii. 
George B. Lambrakis, of New York. 
Peter W. Lande, of New Jersey. 
Joseph P. Leahy, of New York, 
Herbert Levin, of New York. 
Gerald Floyd Linderman, of Ohio, 
Robert Gerald Livingston, of Connecticut. 
John Lloyd 3d, of New Jersey. 
Alan Logan, of California, 
Peter P. Lord, of Massachusetts, 

J. Daniel Loubert, of Maine, 
22 Gordon Lowenstein, of Connecticut. 
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Walter H. Lubkeman, of New York. 

David A. Macuk, of New Jersey. 

Miss Mary Manchester, of Texas. 

Charles E, Marthinsen, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert W. Maule, of Washington. 

Paul B. McCarty, of California. 

Mrs. Kathryn Z. McCoy, of Indiana. 

Elwood J, McGuire, of Connecticut. 

Miss Mary Wills McKenzie, of Virginia. 

Miss Charlotte M, McLaughlin, of Wash- 
ington. 

William F. McRory, of Georgia. 

Mrs. Marian D. Miller, of New Jersey. 

Robert Marden Miller, of California, 

Jay P. Moffat, of New Hampshire. 

James B. Moran, of Washington. 

Richard H. Morefield, of California. 

Byron B. Morton, Jr., of New Jersey. 

William G. Murphy, of Massachusetts. 

Beauveau B, Nalle, of Virginia. 

Jay R. Nussbaum, of New York. 

John L. Offner, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles R. O'Hara, of Maryland. 

James A. Parker, of Maryland. 

John Marshall Pifer, of Virginia. 

Miss Isabelle Pinard, of California. 

Mark S. Pratt, of Rhode Island. 

Roger A. Provencher, of Colorado. 

Charles N. Rassias, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Rex, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward B. Rosenthal, of New York. 

James D. Rosenthal, of California. 

Charles E. Rushing, of Illinois. 

John D. Scanlan, of Hawaii. 

Peter Semler, of Virginia. 

Spiros A. Siafacas, of Florida. 

David E. Simcox, of Kentucky. 

Thomas W. M. Smith, of Massachusetts, 

Miss Nancy L. Snider, of California. 

Richard L. Springer, of Ohio. 

Miss Margaret A. Stanturf, of Missouri. 

Mrs. Helen S. Steele, of California, 

Franklyn E. Stevens, of California. 

Roger W. Sullivan, of Massachusetts. 

George H. Thigpen, of California. 

Francis Hugh Thomas, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Tomena Jo Thoreson, of North Da- 
kota. 

Miss Thelma R. Thurtell, of California. 

Prank M. Tucker, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

D. Dean Tyler, of California. 

Julius W. Walker, Jr., of Texas. 

William Watts, of New York. 

Norman M. Werner, of Texas. 

Mrs. Marguerite G. Whitehead, of Wash- 
ington. 

Joseph Charles Wilson, of Ohio. 

Raymond S. Yaukey, of Maryland. 

Albert L. Zucca, of New York. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 7 to class indi- 
cated: 

To be class 6 


Madison M. Adams, Jr., of Alabama. 
Daniel W. Alexander, of Washington. 
George Aneiro, of Ohio. 

Julio Javier Arias, of Arizona. 
Terrell E, Arnold, of California. 
Thomas H. Baldridge, of Iowa. 

David P. Banowetz, of Louisiana. 
Thomas J. Barnes, of Minnesota. 
John M. Barta, of California. 
Norman E. Barth, of Illinois. 

Eugene J. Bashe, of California. 
Prank C. Bennett, Jr., of California. 
Harry E. Bergold, Jr., of New York. 
Richard C. Blalock, of Oklahoma. 
Carroll Brown, of Alabama. 

David W. Burgoon, Jr., of Illinois. 
Alanson G. Burt, of California. 
Harry A. Cahill, of Virginia. 

Robert S. Cameron, of California. 
William Clark, Jr., of California. 
John R. Clingerman, of Michigan. 
Ernst Conrath, of Wisconsin. 
Richard T. Conroy, of Tennessee. 
Goodwin Cooke, of New York. 
Emmett M. Coxson, of Illinois. 
Robert P. DeVecchi, of Pennsylvania. 
Lloyd L. DeWitt, of California. 

Miss Rose M. Dickson, of New York. 
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Robert B. Dollison, of Florida. 

Robert W. Duemling, of California. 

Charles E. Duffy, of Iowa. 

William L. Dutton, Jr., of Iowa. 

William J. Dyess, of Alabama. 

Miss Regina Marie Eltz, of Alabama. 

Thomas O. Enders, of Connecticut. 

Miss Mary L. Eysenbach, of Connecticut. 

Miss Margot J. Fellinger, of New Jersey. 

Charles E. Finan, of Washington. 

Howard V. Funk, Jr., of New York. 

George A. Furness, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Herbert Donald Gelber, of New York. 

James L. Gorman, of Oregon. 

John M. Gregory, Jr., of Virginia. 

Philip J. Griffin, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

John C. Griffith, of Connecticut. 

John O. Grimes, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Brandon H. Grove, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Kent H. Hall, of California. 

Kenneth O. Harris, of West Virginia. 

Douglas G. Hartley, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Ashley C. Hewitt, Jr., of California. 

Thomas J. Hill, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Michael P, E. Hoyt, of Illinois, 

Edward Hurwitz, of New York. 

Robert E. Jelley, of California. 

Alton L. Jenkens, of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Lucy N. Johansen, of Oregon. 

Peter E. Juge, of Louisiana. 

Frederick T. Kelley, of Massachusetts. 

Edson W. Kempe, of California. 

James E. Kerr, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

John W. Kimball, of California. 

Robert Kurlander, of New York. 

Frederick H. Lawton, of New Jersey. 

Alan F. Lee, of Illinois. 

Melvin H. Levine, of Massachusetts. 

Wingate Lloyd, of Pennsylvania. 

Roger S. Lowen, of New York. 

Edward J. Maguire, Jr., of California. 

Edward J. Malonis, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Barbara J. Marvin, of California. 

Wade H. B. Matthews, of North Carolina. 

Henry Ellis Mattox, of Mississippi. 

James A. Mattson, of Minnesota. 

W. Douglas McLain, Jr., of Illinois. 

Francis Terry McNamara, of New York. 

Noble M. Melencamp, of Kansas. 

Alan G. Mencher, of California. 

Herbert T. Mitchell, Jr., of North Carolina. 

John C. Monjo, of Connecticut. 

Richard B, Moon, of Missouri. 

John T. Morgan, of Illinois. 

Gottfried W. Moser, of New York. 

Richard F. Nyrop, of Minnesota. 

Robert B. Oakley, of Louisiana. 

Oscar J. Olson, Jr., of Texas. 

Ronald D, Palmer, of Michigan. 

Thomas J. Pape, of Texas. 

Lawrence Pezzullo, of New York. 

Homer R. Phelps, Jr., of New York. 

Dale M. Provenmire, of Ohio. 

Frederick D. Purdy, of Pennsylvania. 

Walter G. Ramsay, of Virginia. 

William E. Rau, of Missouri. 

George B. Roberts, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

John T. Rogerson, Jr., of Florida. 

Bernard J. Rotklein, of Minnesota. 

Valentine E. Scalise, of New York. 

Roger C. Schrader, of Missouri. 

Glenn E. Schweitzer, of California. 

Leslie Andrew Scott, of New York. 

Richard C. Searing, of New Jersey. 

Arthur P. Shankle, Jr., of Texas. 

Robert Lee Shuler, of Virginia. 

John P. Shumate, Jr., of California. 

William L. Simmons, of Mississippi. 

Kenneth N. Skoug, Jr., of Minnesota. 

Clint E. Smith, of New Mexico. 

Joseph L. Smith, of Indiana. 

Walter Burges Smith II, of Rhode Island. 

Wayne S. Smith, of California. 

C. Richard Spurgin, of Illinois. 

Linwood R. Starbird, of Maine. 

Andrew L. Steigman, of New York. 

Daniel P. Sullivan, of Virginia. 
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John J. Sullivan, of Massachusetts. 
Francis J. Tatu, of California. 
John J. Taylor, of Tennessee. 
James M. Thomson, of Minnesota. 
Donald C. Tice, of Kansas, 
Blaine C. Tueller, of Utah. 
Louis Villalovos, of California. 
Donald B. Wallace, of Indiana. 
Leonard A. Warren, of Nevada. 
Ronald A. Webb, of California. 
$ Alfred J. White, of the District of Colum- 
a. 
Albert W. Whiting, of Kansas. 
Marshall W. Wiley, of Illinois, 
James P. Willis, Jr., of California, 
Herbert Gilman Wing, of Pennsylvania. 
Brooks Wrampelmeier, of Ohio. 
Edward E. Wright, of Louisiana. 


The following-named Foreign Services of- 
ficers for promotion from class 8 to class 
indicated: 

To be class 7 


Morton I. Abramowitz, of Massachusetts. 
David Anderson, of New York. 
Gustav N. Anderson, of New York. 
Robert E. Armstrong, of Illinois. 
Rodney E. Armstrong, of California. 
James E. Baker, of Maryland. 
Carl A. Bastiani, of Pennsylvania. 
Richard D. Belt, of Ohio. 
Calvin C. Berlin, of Ohio. 
Donald P. Black, of California. 
Thomas D. Boyatt, of Ohio. 
Thomas Stanley Brooks, of Wyoming. 
Charles F. Brown, of Nevada. 
Robert L. Bruce, of California. 
John Allen Bucke, of Indiana. 
Garrett C. Burke, of Iowa. 
John A. Bushnell, of Connecticut. 
Homer M. Byington III, of Connecticut. 
Thomas J. Carolan, Jr., of Maryland. 
David W. Carr, of Massachusetts. 
George F. Carr, Jr., of Texas. 
Allen E. Caswell, of New York. 
George W. F. Clift, of California. 
Temple G. Cole, of Kentucky. 
Francis B. Corry, of Wisconsin. 
John P. Crawford, of Ohio. 
Robert B. Duncan, of New Jersey. 
Thomas P. H. Dunlop, of North Carolina. 
Ollie B. Ellison, of Illinois. 
Ralph Estling, of California. 
John A. Ferch, of Ohio. 
Harvey Fergusson, of New Jersey. 
Richard Flanagan, of Massachusetts., 
Carroll L. Floyd, of California. 
Alec L, France, of Ohio. 
Jay P. Freres, of Illinois. 
Norman H. Frisbie, of Massachusetts, 
Robert E. Fritts, of Illinois. 
Peter F. Frost, of Connecticut. 
Robert H. Frowick, of Connecticut. 
J. David Gelsanliter, of Ohio. 
Alan A. Gise, of Indiana. 
Philip H. Gray, Jr., of Vermont. 
Robert T, Grey, Jr., of Connecticut. 
George G. B. Griffin, of South Carolina. 
Kurt F. Gross, of Wisconsin. 
4 John B. Gwynn, of the District of Colum- 
ia. 
Joseph M. Hardman, of Oregon. 
Douglas James Harwood, of Connecticut. 
Walter A. Hayden, of New York. 
Keith M. Heim, of Nebraska. 
Peter T. Higgins, of California. 
David C. Holton, of Virginia. 
4 Hume A. Horan, of the District of Colum- 
ia. 
Serge P. Horeff, of California. 
Richard H. Howarth, of Pennsylvania, 
Richard C. Howland, of New York. 
Marvin W. Humphreys, of the District of 
Columbia. 
Dee Valentine Jacobs, of Utah. 
Louis E. Kahn, of California, 
Robert E. Kaufman, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Geryld B. Krogfus, of Minnesota. 
Kenneth A, Kurze, of Rhode Island. 
Paul L. Laase, of Nebraska. 

John J. LaMazza, of New York. 
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Willam E. Landfair, of Ohio. 

Norman D. Leach, of California. 

Stephen J. Ledogar, of New York. 

Mark C. Lissfelt, of Virginia. 

Jon S. Lodeesen, of Tennessee. 

Arturo S. Macias, of Wisconsin. 

Harry Macy, Jr., of Florida. 

Richard R. Martin, of the 
Columbia. 

James K. Matter, Jr., of Michigan. 

John D. McAlpine, of Illinois. 

David W.-McClintock, of California. 

Howard M. McElroy, of New York. 

George A. McFarland, Jr., of Texas. 

William G. Miller, of Rhode Island. 

Miss Priscilla E. Mitchell, of Indiana. 

Robert J. Morris, of Iowa. 

André J. Navez, of Massachusetts. 

Richard A. Neale, of Michigan. 

Edward V. Nef, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Joseph K. Newman, of New Jersey. 

Albert W. Noonan, Jr., of Illinois, 

William Ophuls, of Florida. 

Gerald G. Oplinger, of Pennsylvania. 

James Ozzello, of Washington. 

Robert P. Paganelli, of New York. 

Miss Alison Palmer, of New York. 

Jack R. Perry, of Georgia. 

Robert F. Pfeiffer, of New York. 

Thomas R. Pickering, of Pennsylvania. 

William Polik, of New York. 

Peter Andrews Poole, of New York. 

Henry E. Powell, Jr., of Georgia. 

Russell O. Prickett, of Minnesota. 

Anthony C. E. Quainton, of Washington. 

Kenneth N. Rogers, of New York. 

David Rowe, of Maryland. 

George L. Rueckert, of Wisconsin. 

‘Thomas J. Scanlon, of California. 


— 


District of 
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Charles W. Schaller, of Wisconsin. 

William C. Sergeant, of Florida. 

Carl G. Shepherd, of New York. 

Pierre Shostal, of New York. 

Robert Siegel, of New York. 

Michael B. Smith, of Massachusetts. 

Richard W. Smith, of New York. 

Roger A. Sorenson, of Utah. 

Frederic N. Spotts, of Massachusetts. 

John W. Stahlman, of Ohio. 

Paul E. Storing, of New York. 

Donald P. Swisher, of California. 

T. Elkin Taylor, of Georgia. 

Richard W. Teare, of Ohio. 

Nathaniel B. Thayer, of Massachusetts. 

Alan R. Thompson, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Richard S. Thompson, of Washington. 

George R. Tolles, of Ohio. 

Thomas M. Tonkin, of Illinois. 

Joseph W. Twinam, of Tennessee. 

Matthew H. Van Order, of Minnesota. 

Thomas H, Walsh, of Texas. 

John A. Warnock, of California. 

E. Allan Wendt, of Illinois. 

Olin S. Whittemore, of Michigan. 

A. Norman Williams, of Michigan. 

Roderick M. Wright, of California, 

Michael G. Wygant, of Massachusetts. 

Joseph R. Yodzis, of Pennsylvania. 

The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 2 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to the office indi- 
cated: 

To be also a consul general of the United 
r States of America 
D. Eugene Delgađo-Arias, of Florida. 
Henry Clinton Reed, of Ohio. 
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The following-named person, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 3 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to the office indi- 
cated: 

George D. Whittinghill, of New York. 

Joseph A. Todd, of Alabama, for reappoint- 
ment in the Foreign Service as a Foreign 
Service officer of class 3, a consul, and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 520(a) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

Miss Geraldine B. Stibbe, of Ohio, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of class 
3, a consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as indicated: 

Valentin E. Blacque, of Minnesota, to be 
Foreign Service officer of class 4, a consul, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

Miss Margaret Wiesender, of Wisconsin, to 
be Foreign Service officer of class 4, a consul, 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

Morris H. Lax, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a consul of the 
United States of America. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to the office indicated: 

To be secretaries in the diplomatic service 
of the United States of America 

John B. Brady, of California. 

Frederick P. Jessup, of Connecticut. 

Joseph W. Smith, of Maryland. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Self-Government for District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate District Committee has indicated 
it will soon hold hearings on President 
Kennedy’s home rule bill (S. 2342) which 
provides for a locally elected mayor and 
seven-man city council for the District 
of Columbia. Senator Morse has a bill 
pending, S. 287, and there are bills pend- 
ing in the House by Congressman 
ScHWENGEL (H.R. 7198), Congressman 
AUCHINCLoss (H.R. 5465), Congressman 
Yates (H.R. 49), Congressman MULTER 
(H.R. 830), and Congressman ASHLEY 
(H.R. 3151). In the 86th Congress the 
House considered four different bills and 
the Senate passed S. 1681, which did not 
pass in the House. Year after year the 
time of Congress and the time of the Sen- 
ate District Committee and the House 
District Committee is consumed with 
lengthy testimony by interested wit- 
nesses in long hearings on various home 
rule bills, Not only is a great deal of 
time consumed in these hearings, but 
it imposes an unreasonably large ex- 
pense on Congress to devote so much 
effort to this one subject year after 


year. Local self-government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was tried for over 70 
years, and ultimately abandoned because 
of its continual failure. In 1802 Wash- 
ington had a mayor appointed by the 
President and a city council elected by 
the people. In 1812 the city council was 
permitted to elect a mayor. From 1820 
until 1871 the mayor was elected by the 
people every 2 years. Ina recent book by 
James H. Whyte, entitled “The Uncivil 
War,” which is very favorably written 
from the standpoint of the District of 
Columbia, there is an account of the last 
mayor's election in Washington in 1869, 
which ultimately resulted in Congress 
doing away with the mayor system of 
government. The writer says “the Wash- 
ington municipal election of 1869 was 
also a bloody one.” A riot developed, 
stones were thrown by a mob, and the 
police were obliged to fire into the crowd 
to disperse it, killing one person and 
wounding a score of others. 

The incumbent mayor claimed that 
the election was fraudulent, and refused 
to turn over the office to his elected 
successor. Finally, the new mayor had 
to break in the door. Under the last 
mayor the city of Washington fell into 
a financial crisis, and even the furniture 
in the mayor's office was seized after a 
court judgment had been granted to a 
local firm on a bill for furnishing goods 
to the District government. The Senate 
District Committee investigated the city 
government, and found it was overdrawn 
at the bank and had $100,000 in dis- 
honored checks. The salaries of teach- 


ers, police, laborers, and employees of 
the fire and other departments were in 
arrears and there was no money to pay 
them. In 1871 Congress abolished all 
the existing forms of the mayor-type of 
government, and consolidated the entire 
District of Columbia into a territorial 
form of government, consisting of a Gov- 
ernor appointed by the President, and a 
legislative assembly, consisting of a coun- 
cil of 11 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and a House of Delegates of 22 
members elected by the local citizens. 
This type of government was unable to 
solve the tremendous financial problems 
of the District, and was finally abolished 
by Congress in 1874 when the District 
once more was tottering on the brink of 
the financial abyss. 

Things have changed a great deal since 
1874. However, the fact remains that 
the District of Columbia is an unique 
place, founded solely for the purpose of 
being the permanent home of the Na- 
tional Government. The residents here 
now have a right to vote for President 
and Vice President under the 23d amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. Like 
other Americans, they should be able 
to elect the officials who make the laws 
that regulate their lives in some form 
of local self-government. But the na- 
tional interest does not permit us in 
Congress to return to the mayor-type 
of government which was such a failure 
in the 1870’s. Therefore, it does not seem 
in the national interest to devote time 
in each session of Congress to long hear- 
ings on the merits of proposed mayor and 
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city council forms of government similar 
to those discredited by the historic rec- 
ords. The local residents in the District 
of Columbia have a great concern with 
local self-government. The rest of the 
people of the United States have a con- 
cern with the District of Columbia as the 
seat of the National Government. I am 
introducing a bill today to authorize a 
joint select committee of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to in- 
quire into a proper form of local self- 
government for the District of Colum- 
bia. Such a committee, rather than 
concerning itself with the specific provi- 
sions of a specific bill, will invite wit- 
nesses and political scientists from all 
over the United States to address them- 
selves to the proposition of whether or 
not the national interest can be ade- 
quately protected under any form of lo- 
cal self-government, while at the same 
time allowing District of Columbia resi- 
dents to exercise the basic right of elect- 
ing the people who make the laws. Both 
the Republican and Democratic national 
platforms call for self-government for 
the District of Columbia, as well as na- 
tional representation. I am hopeful that 
the best minds in the field of government 
addressed to this specific problem can 
suggest to us in Congress some way to 
protect the national interest and at the 
same time accommodate the natural de- 
sires of the local residents of the District. 
A joint select committee of the kind I 
-am asking Congress to establish will be 
able to inquire into this entire problem 
objectively and free from the pressures 
which naturally arise in connection with 
a specific bill. When that committee 
makes its report to Congress, we will have 
some guidelines to help us in our delib- 
erations on whether or not local self- 
government is feasible for the District 
of Columbia, and, if so, what form it 
should take. 


The National Lottery of France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the national 
lottery of France should be of particular 
interest to the Members of this House. 
Critics of the idea of a national lottery 
often try to say that such a plan would 
not produce tremendous profits. It has 
been claimed that only a small percent- 
age of the gross receipts would find their 
way into the Treasury. The French lot- 
tery, however, disproves this belief. 

In France, almost one-third of the 
gross receipts of their national lottery 
are retained as profit by the Govern- 
ment. In 1961, gross receipts amounted 
to $140 million. This was over $6 million 
more than a year before. The profit to 
the Government was $45 million; here, 
again, almost $3 million more than the 
previous year. Quite a tidy sum the 
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French Government applied to their 
general budget. 

Mr. Speaker, here in the United States 
billions of dollars are gambled annually, 
and most of it illegally. Only through 
a national lottery can we legally tap this 
tremendous source of revenue. Our own 
national lottery can easily pump into our 
Federal Treasury over $10 billion a year 
in additional revenue which can be used 
to relieve the heavy tax burden of our 
taxpayers and also help reduce our big 
national debt. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday marked the 141st anniversary of 
Greek Independence Day. 

Many peoples associate their origin 
with certain heroes who have saved them 
from extinction, or who have performed 
some epic deed which has been of vital 
importance to the preservation of the 
nation. The history and mythology of 
the ancient Greeks are full of such 
heroes—some of them real, some only 
imaginary and fanciful, products of 
gifted imaginative writers. But these 
ancient figures, representing the spirit 
of freedom and other noble ideals, were 
among the first symbols of the Western 
idea of freedom. From Greek history the 
idea had entered the broad stream of 
Western civilization. Thus our debt to 
the Greeks is immense, and that is one 
of the numerous reasons why the cele- 
bration of Greek Independence Day is 
of momentous significance today. 

After enjoying the best of the ancient 
world, and after giving birth to the 
noblest of human ideals, that of freedom, 
the glory of Greece passed into history, 
and in the 15th century the Greek people 
came under the sway of the Ottoman 
Turks. Then for about 400 years they 
were subjected to the sultan’s alien and 
unwanted rule. During those years it 
was not possible for the Greeks, without 
effective outside aid, to free themselves. 
But early in the 19th century they had 
their chance, seized upon it, proclaimed 
their independence on March 25, 1821, 
waged a long and uphill fight against 
their oppressors, and finally regained 
their national independence. Since then 
Greece has been independent and the 
Greeks free. And throughout these 141 
years they have guarded their freedom 
with uncommon jealousy. At times when 
they were waging wars against terrific 
odds, and the friends of Greece were not 
in position to aid them, they went 
through agonizing ordeals. They were 
on the verge of loosing their freedom to 
the Communists soon after the last war. 
I am happy to say that then we were 
able to help them to retain their freedom 
and independence. 
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On this 141st anniversary of their in- 
dependence day we wish the people of 
Greece peace and prosperity. The great 
dedication that the Greeks have demon- 
strated to the principles of democracy 
have been an inspiration to freedom-loy- 
ing people throughout the world. 

The large community of Americans of 
Greek descent has made a tremendous 
contribution toward strengthening the 
fibers of democracy here in the United 
States. 

It is fitting that we pay tribute to 
Greek Independence Day and find in 
this tribute continued inspiration for the 
preservation of democracy in our own 
Nation. 


A Tribute to Our Nuns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the most 
respected persons in every community 
are those who are devoting their lives to 
the service of God. 

The humblest of His missionaries are 
the nuns: members of the various reli- 
gious orders for women who sanctify 
their daily lives with prayer and imitate 
the example of Christ who spent himself 
in doing good for mankind. 

There are many people in the secular 
world, absorbed in the pursuit of success 
and personal gratification, who have no 
idea concerning the labor of love that 
characterizes these self-sacrificing Sis- 
ters. 

But wherever there are people in need; 
from youngsters in school, to the sick, 
the aged and the despairing; there you 
will find a nun who, through the heal- 
ing grace of divine love, finds joy in help- 
ing others. 

Lord, what will You have me do? Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 


The Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration alternate prayer 
and work. 

The Sisters of Bon Secours do nursing 
work in homes and hospitals, care for 
crippled children, the aged and the 
chronically ill and conduct schools for 
professional and practical nursing. 

The Xavier Mission Sisters help win 
souls for Christ in Japan and India. 

The Medical Mission Sisters care for 
the sick and suffering in India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Venezuela, and Vietnam. 

The Sisters of the Good Shepherd care 
for confused and rejected girls with 
problems, giving them warm acceptance, 
love, security, and guidance. 

The Sisters of Charity serve in col- 
leges, schools, hospitals, child-care 
homes, and missions. 

The Daughters of St. Paul bring God's 
word to souls everywhere through the 
press, motion picture, radio and televi- 
sion. 

We in Massachusetts have a better 
knowledge of the work done by the Sis- 
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ters of Notre Dame and the other teach- 
ing orders that staff the many parochial 
schools in this area. 

It is impossible for me to name and 
thus give equal honor to all of the reli- 
gious communities for women. The com- 
posite day of a typical nun starts with 
sanctification through prayer, adoring 
Him in contemplation, and thence to her 
duties as an expert teacher, who is a 
sweet mother to schoolchildren, opening 
their minds to His wonders, teaching 
them to sing His praises, teaching His 
word by print. She is a lovable daughter 
to the aged, a tender nurse to the af- 
flicted, seeking to help His poor and 
needy. 

Everyone who knows of their pure lives 
and good deeds looks up to these serv- 
ants of God. 

There is no better way to express our 
appreciation of them than by bringing to 
the attention of the public the poem, “A 
Nun,” written by Joseph P. Laruffa, 
which appeared in the March 11, 1962, 
issue of Our Sunday Visitor, the na- 
tional Catholic Action weekly. It is my 
privilege to insert this tribute in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A Nun 
(By Joseph P. Laruffa) 
A nun is a gallant lady; 
A dedicated woman; 
A spouse consecrated to Christ; 
A person cherished and loved by all. 


To students in schools and colleges, 

A nun is an expert teacher; 

To the physically and mentally ill, a tender 
nurse; 

To the aged, a lovable daughter; 

To orphans and the homeless, a sweet 
mother; 

To all—a nun is a devoted sister. 


The nun has left her mother and father, 

And her sisters and brothers, 

That she may be a sister to all men and 
women. 


The nun has left the world and consecrated 
herself to Christ, 

That she may be of service to all, 

And win the world for Him. 


They are all doing their very best to win 
immortal souls for Jesus Christ, 

And their greatest thrill and happiness is: 

He very affectionately calls each nun, 

“My Spouse” and “My Sister.” 


Tribute to the Little-People-to-Little- 
People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate my good friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman PETER RODINO, of New Jersey, 
on his recent presentation of the very 
meritorious proposal on the little-people- 
to-little-people program and to express 
my admiration for his enterprising 10- 
year-old son, Peter. I refer to young 
Peter’s efforts in initiating a program to 
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encourage letterwriting among the chil- 
dren of this country for the purpose of 
informing the children of the world on 
the true meaning of Americanism. 

The overall aim of this children's cru- 
sade is to promote the exchange of ideas 
to acquaint the youngsters of other na- 
tions about the United States and by so 
doing contribute to the understanding of 
the fundamental ideas of all facets of our 
American way of life. 

I admire the spirit of these young peo- 
ple in giving such serious thought to the 
problems of the times and for their 
recognition of this unique opportunity 
to increase the knowledge and respect of 
other youngsters throughout the world 
by a friendly exchange of letters and 
thereby offer a contribution to the good 
will and mutual understanding so essen- 
tial for the eventual achievement of 
world peace and security. 

Various groups—veterans, labor, civic, 
and parent-teacher groups—all have 
given their support to this children’s 
crusade. 

Assuredly, this is a program that is 
deserving of our encouragement and 
support. 


To Spend Tax Dollars for St. Lawrence 
Seaway Promotion Would Add Injury 
to the Nation’s Competitive Ocean 
Ports and the Nation’s Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Lawrence Seaway has been in opera- 
tion for three navigational seasons and 
is preparing for a fourth. Considering 
that it was one of the most controversial 
and dubious proposals ever to come be- 
fore the Congress, and considering espe- 
cially the self-liquidating requirements 
specified by Congress in the enabling law, 
let us check to see whether or to what 
extent the project is measuring up to 
the rosy picture painted by its sponsors. 

Those of us who opposed construction 
of the seaway did so on grounds that the 
projected volume of traffic was grossly 
exaggerated while the estimated cost of 
construction was unrealistically low, that 
the level of tolls initially agreed upon 
would not recover the cost, including de- 
preciation and interest, and that the 
seaway would, therefore, become a bur- 
den on taxpayers contrary to the law and 
the assurances of its sponsors. 

We also contended that it would large- 
ly benefit and be used by vessels of for- 
eign registry to the detriment of Ameri- 
can shipping, that it would divert large 
tonnages from established eastern and 
gulf ports, and that it would work fur- 
ther serious hardships on other estab- 
lished forms of transportation, especially 
railroads, upon which the Nation must 
rely the year round, both in peace and 
war, for most of its transportation needs. 
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I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
basis of experience in the first three navi- 
gational seasons, the results may be even 
more serious than we envisioned. 

Consider first the matter of cost. 

The Corps of Engineers in June 1953 
set a figure of $88 million as the 
U.S. share of construction cost. On 
this basis, and the need for additional 
funds to provide for working capital and 
interest charges during construction, 
Congress appropriated a total of $105 
million. Subsequently, an estimated $21 
million of the U.S. cost, covering con- 
struction of the Point Rockaway lock 
and dam, was transferred to Canada, 
leaving approximately $67 million as the 
total estimated cost to the United States. 

Four years later, in 1957, we were told 
by the Administrator of the Seaway Cor- 
poration that the original cost figures 
were “not realistic,” which I may say 
came as no surprise to those who opposed 
it. Accordingly, we were asked to in- 
crease the appropriation to $140 mil- 
lion, which was done. Then we were 
told by the General Accounting Office 
that the fully reckoned cost of U.S. par- 
ticipation was not $67 million, but $146.5 
million, or more than double the Corps 
of Engineers 1953 estimate. The sea- 
way thus becomes another in the long, 
almost unbroken, list of waterway im- 
provement projects which the Corps of 
Engineers has vastly and inexcusably 
underestimated as to cost. 

Take the anticipated level of seaway 
traffic. 

For 1959, the first year of navigation, 
we were told that the seaway could be 
counted upon to move a total of 25 mil- 
lion tons; the Welland Canal, a total of 
40 million tons. The actual figures of 
20,579,461 tons for the seaway and 
27,435,491 tons for Welland were, re- 
spectively, 17.7 percent and 31.4 percent 
below the amounts predicted. 

In 1960, when the seaway was ex- 
pected to handle 29 million tons and the 
Welland Canal 43 million tons, the actual 
tonnage figures of 20,310,346 for the sea- 
way and 29,249,698 for Welland were, re- 
spectively, 30 percent and 32 percent 
short of the mark. 

Now we are told that the results 
for 1961 were equally disappointing: 
23,355,921 tons actually handled on the 
seaway as against 33 million tons pre- 
dicted, and 30,675,297 tons actual on 
Welland as against 46 million tons 
predicted. 

Take the level of tolls, which according 
to the law, were to make the seaway 
self-supporting and reimburse the Goy- 
ernment for the entire cost, including 
interest and depreciation, over a period 
of 50 years. 

In 1959, the seaway produced toll rev- 
enue amounting to $10,049,179, or over 
$3 million short of the $13.1 million 
predicted in that year. Welland reve- 
nues totaled only $1,227,531 as against 
$2,060,000 predicted. In 1960, when sea- 
way revenues were expected to total 
$15,196,000, the actual take was only 
$10,130,318, leaving a deficit of over $5 
million. Revenue from the Welland in 
1960 totaled $1,326,498 as against 
$2,215,000 predicted. 
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Revenue figures for 1961 are not yet 
reported, but in the light of the disap- 
pointing results trafficwise in that year, 
there is little reason to hope that the 
revenue picture will be better. 

In part, of course, the mounting def- 
icits are attributable to the failure of 
the seaway to attain the promised 
volume of traffic. In other part, how- 
ever, they result from still another mis- 
calculation by seaway advocates, involv- 
ing the composition of traffic. 

Bulk cargoes moving over the seaway 
in 1960 comprised 88.9 percent of total 
seaway traffic, whereas in setting the 
level of tolls, they were estimated at only 
80 percent. The rate on bulk cargo is 
only 40 cents a ton as compared with a 
rate of $1.25 a ton for general cargo, 
which amounted to only a little more 
than half the predicted volume in that 
year. 

At present levels, therefore, it is clear 
that the tolls are producing far less rev- 
enue than predicted and far less than is 
needed to make the seaway self-sustain- 
ing. Moreover, the gulf separating 
promises and performance, which is 
growing wider every year, can only mean 
that the present toll structure, if con- 
tinued, will prove even less adequate for 
the future. Thus, in violation of the law 
and the now discredited assurances of 
advocates, the seaway threatens to be- 
come another heavy burden on the al- 
ready overburdened taxpayer. 

Let us consider now the warning of 
opponents that the seaway would largely 
be used by vessels of foreign registry to 
the detriment of American shipping. 

In 1960, transits of the St. Lawrence 
River, both upbound and downbound, 
totaled 6,869. Of that number, only 438, 
or 6.4 percent, were by ships registered 
to the United States. This was 117 fewer 
U.S. transits than in 1959, the first year 
of operation. 

Statistics for the 1961 season are not 
yet reported. But it is known that one 
major American shipping concern, de- 
spite heavy subsidies from the Govern- 
ment, has drastically curtailed service 
through the seaway and admitted that it 
“pulled a boner” in entering the trade in 
the first place. 

At a hearing before the Federal Mari- 
time Board in June, 1960, a representa- 
tive of Grace Lines testified that no mat- 
ter how long Grace remains in seaway 
service, it will “not make money.” 
Acknowledging what he called “basic 
errors” in planning, the Grace repre- 
sentative told the Board with refreshing 
candor: “We should have looked at a 
map” to note the vastly larger distance, 
by water, through the seaway to the 
Caribbean, as opposed to direct rail from 
Midwest points to the Atlantic coast. 
This, he said, has minimized any all- 
water advantages to the Caribbean. 

A favorite claim of seaway enthusiasts 
is that it can accommodate 90 percent 
of the world’s merchant marine. But 
they do not add that, as a practical mat- 
ter, most American vessels, in order to 
use the St. Lawrence, must load only at 
about half their capacity or less, whereas 
capacity loading is necessary if U.S. ves- 
sels are to have any chance of overcom- 
ing the advantage of substantially lower 
labor costs enjoyed by their foreign 
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competitors. Even the Liberty and Vic- 
tory ships of World War II, when fully 
loaded, exceed the 25-foot safe maximum 
permitted by the seaway. It is clear, 
therefore, that the seaway primarily 
benefits and is largely used by foreign 
shipping to the further detriment of our 
own embattled and heavily subsidized 
merchant marine. 

As to established east and gulf coast 
ports, and other competitive agencies of 
transportation, the effect of the seaway 
is being felt in the form of substantial 
traffic diversion. If the seaway is bene- 
fiting port cities on the Great Lakes, it 
is clearly detrimental to ports such as 
New York, Philadelphia, Hampton 
Roads, New Orleans, and Galveston, as 
well as to the railroads with which the 
seaway is in competition. 

Great concern over the future of the 
Philadelphia port and ports along the 
eastern seaboard was manifested recent- 
ly by the Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce when it announced its op- 
position to the attempt of Secretary of 
Commerce Hodges to obtain funds to 
promote the St. Lawrence Seaway which 
is declared to be “lagging after only 3 
years of use.” 

The impact of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way on the Philadelphia deepwater port, 
which extends from Trenton to Wil- 
mington on the Delaware and its tribu- 
taries, is having serious effect on the 
Philadelphia port through the diversion 
of shipping, according to an editorial in 
the March 24, 1962, issue of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. The editorial stresses 
the fact that Philadelphia's port is the 
largest in the Nation in terms of water 
borne foreign cargo, and over 100 mil- 
lion tons of all kinds of cargo valued at 
$3 billion passes through it in a year. 
It is revealed the port’s activities are 
responsible directly for 96,300 jobs and 
a payroll of $512 million, not to mention 
the 350,000 jobs that benefit indirectly 
in the allied service businesses. From 
a tax standpoint, it is stated that reve- 
nues amount to $133 million, plus an- 
other $60 million in customs collections. 
In plain words, every ton of cargo pass- 
ing through the Philadelphia port gen- 
erates an estimated $12 that circulates 
throughout the area’s economy. 

The dire financial condition of the 
entire railroad industry, particularly in 
the East where the competition of the 
seaway is felt most severely, is well 
known. The Erie-Lackawanna Railroad 
suffered last year a deficit of approxi- 
mately $26 million, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio lost $31 million. Yet these and 
other railroads, competitive with the sea- 
way, are expected to provide standby 
service during the 4- to 5-month period 
each year when the seaway becomes an 
iceway and cannot be used for naviga- 
tion. 

In short, it has become increasingly 
clear that those who opposed construc- 
tion of the seaway have been vindicated 
in that position, while the proponents 
have been proved wrong. This fact, how- 
ever, has apparently not dampened the 
ardor of seaway advocates, for the same 
interests are back at the old stand asking 
the Congress to pour good money after 
bad. On the one hand, they are asking 
the allocation of additional tax dollars to 
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make what we are told are needed im- 
provements” and to promote use of the 
facility by recalcitrant shippers and 
shipping companies, On the other hand, 
it is said by some that the way to in- 
crease use of the seaway is to lower the 
tolls or wipe them out entirely, Next, I 
predict we shall hear pleadings to repeal 
or amend the law providing for self- 
liquidation of the seaway out of tolls. 

The proposal to spend tax dollars for 
seaway promotion would compound the 
injury both to competitive ocean ports 
and to railroads, who would be forced to 
help foot the bill for a campaign designed 
to divert still additional traffic from 
them. It would place the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the unbecoming and unwel- 
come role of advocating the use of cer- 
tain ports at the expense of others— 
a position historically avoided for the 
best of cause. 

The responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to all citizens, all commu- 
nities, and all sections of the country in 
equal measure, and it is unthinkable that 
any of its resources should be used to ad- 
vance the interests of some to the detri- 
ment of others. Seaway promotion is 
not now and never will be a proper func- 
tion of the Department of Commerce or 
of any other agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the spending of either tax 
dollars or toll revenue for that purpose 
should be expressly prohibited. In the 
absence of specific authorization by the 
Congress, which I sincerely hope and 
trust will not be forthcoming, the Comp- 
troller General should make it his busi- 
ness to see that not a single dollar of tax 
or toll revenue is used for seaway pro- 
motion. 

The clamor for reduction or elimina- 
tion of tolls is in many respects the 
unkindest cut of all. When seeking con- 
gressional approval and funds for con- 
struction of the seaway, a spokesman 
for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation assured us that it would yield 
conservatively $27,875,000 a year in 
revenues, an amount which, he said, 
would be “twice as much as necessary” to 
make the project pay for itself. 

However, even before the seaway was 
completed, and before a single ship or a 
single ton of freight had moved over it, 
this same advocate, speaking this time 
for prospective seaway users, completely 
reversed his position. With the seaway 
assured, he stated before a congressional 
committee that “any attempt to set tolls 
at a level which would theoretically yield 
such revenues—as would be required to 
make the seaway self-sustaining—will 
defeat the purpose of the seaway, as it 
will drive traffic to alternate competitive 
routes, and that the revenues from the 
remaining traffic will be far from enough 
to meet these increased charges.” 

Experience in the 3 years since the 
seaway was opened to navigation seems 
to bear out the latter evaluation of the 
project as an unsound economic under- 
taking. But one wonders why this advo- 
cate waited until the seaway was virtu- 
ally a reality before making his true 
views known. 

In this connection, we should not over- 
look that the costs required to be re- 
turned under the law do not include 
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even larger related costs of work such 
as deepening the connecting lake chan- 
nels and the dozens of lake harbors to 
enable them to handle oceangoing ships. 
Dredging the connecting lake channels 
alone to the required depth of 27 feet 
has been estimated to cost a minimum 
of $150 million, while the necessary har- 
bor work will add hundreds of millions 
of dollars more. It is enough that users 
of the St. Lawrence will have the benefit 
of these publicly provided facilities free 
of charge, without saddling on taxpayers 
the cost of the St. Lawrence itself. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that to follow 
further the advice of those who have 
led us into this costly economic blunder 
would be sheer folly and gross abdica- 
tion of our responsibility to the Nation 
as a whole. Not one additional penny 
should be poured down the St. Lawrence 
River drain, and certainly we should not 
be so naive as to entertain seriously the 
ridiculous notion of trying to bail it out 
by allocating millions of tax dollars for 
seaway promotion. 

I further suggest that we resolutely 
hold the line against all attempts to re- 
duce or eliminate seaway tolls, which 
would serve only to shift an even larger 
share of the burden to taxpayers and to 
saddle the already hard-pressed rail- 
roads with still another subsidized com- 
petitor. Let us now recognize the St. 
Lawrence Seaway for the “white ele- 
phant” that it is. But let us not com- 
pound the error by following further the 
misguided advice of those responsible for 
the present sorry mess. 


Reapportionment of Legislative Districts 
by Federal Edict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, article III, 
section 2, of the U.S. Constitution, con- 
fers upon the U.S. Congress exclusive 
right to define and regulate the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The same section of our 
Constitution confers upon Congress the 
exclusive power to establish and main- 
tain Federal courts inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 10992, 
having for its purpose, defining the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Supreme Court and 
all Federal courts inferior thereto, in cer- 
tain instances. The bill reads as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That neither 
the Supreme Court of the United States, nor 
any Federal court inferior thereto, shall have 
jurisdiction, either original or appellate, to 
change, modify, direct, or set aside any ap- 
portionment or reapportionment of legisla- 
tive districts adopted by the law-making 
bodies of the respective States. 


The Supreme Court decision in the 
Tennessee apportionment case—Baker 
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against Carr, decided March 26, 1962— 
marks a new and shocking interference 
by the Federal judiciary with the right of 
the sovereign States to conduct their do- 
mestic affairs. Going far beyond any al- 
leged denial of franchise because of race, 
color, religion, or sex, reversing a uni- 
form course of prior judicial decisions, 
the Court asserts a novel judicial power 
under which the Federal courts are en- 
couraged to intervene in what are essen- 
tially political questions, heretofore uni- 
formly entrusted to the States. This 
unfortunate decision does not arise out 
of any issue dividing the North and the 
South. It must prove as obnoxious to 
Michigan as to Louisiana; to California 
as to Virginia. As an instrument for de- 
stroying the delicate balance of State- 
Federal relationships, it is unique and 
unprecedented, even for a court well- 
known for its disregard of the rights of 
the States. 

The decision in the Tennessee appor- 
tionment case is a wide departure from 
the wise policy of judicial restraint. It 
strikes destructively at the Federal 
Union obtained by the Constitution. 

The Court has assumed for the Fed- 
eral judiciary, power to review the acts of 
a State legislature respecting the appor- 
tionment or reapportionment of the 
State into legislative districts. This as- 
sumption of jurisdiction necessarily im- 
plies the assumption of power to direct 
by judicial edict any such apportionment 
or reapportionment in a manner agree- 
able to the views of the Federal courts 
rather than to those of the legislature or 
the people of the respective States. In 
order to reach this conclusion the court 
reversed and set at naught a long line of 
decisions of the Supreme Court holding 
that it had no such power as it now as- 
sumes to exercise. 

The time has now come when we must 
recognize that the Supreme Court is 
using, and for a long time has used, the 
nebulous provisions of section 1 of the 
14th amendment to nullify explicit pro- 
visions of the Constitution. Not regard- 
ing the provisions of article 1, section 8 
of the Constitution, to wit: “Congress 
shall have power to make all laws which 
may be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution all powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States or any department or 
office thereof,” the Supreme Court has 
not only placed interpretation on the 
powers delegated to the Central Govern- 
ment by section 1 of the 14th amend- 
ment, but it has by judicial fiat sought 
to carry such interpretation into execu- 
tion in plain defiance of the explicit man- 
date of the Constitution. 

Section 5 of the 14th amendment, far 
from obviating the above provision of 
article 1, section 8, undertakes to pre- 
serve to Congress all powers regarding 
the enforcement of the provisions of the 
14th amendment, by the following lan- 
guage: 

Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this 
article. 


If the Supreme Court can usurp the 
powers of Congress with respect to en- 
forcing the provisions of the 14th 
amendment, why can it not usurp the 
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powers exclusively delegated to Congress 
by article 1, section 8. The language of 
delegation is exactly the same, that is 
to say: 

Congress shall have power. 


From a reading of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court during recent years, 
without recourse to the Constitution and 
the amendments thereto, one must con- 
clude that the 10th amendment had been 
deleted from the Constitution. In case 
this amendment has been forgotten it 
reads: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


For many years the Supreme Court 
has been encroaching upon the powers 
of the States, without so much as men- 
tioning the 10th amendment, the great 
bastion established by the Constitution 
to preserve the States. 

The Congress must begin to consider 
whether a disposition is not developing 
through the vast powers assumed by the 
Supreme Court and the Executive to 
crush Congress between the upper and 
nether millstones of the overwhelming 
powers of the judicial and executive de- 
partments. 

The bill does not deprive any ag- 
grieved person or set of persons of a 
forum to which they may go for redress 
in this class of cases. The courts of the 
respective States have ample powers 
which they may and do frequently exer- 
cise. 

Congress has a clear duty to undo the 
mischief of the Tennessee decision 
through exercise of its power to with- 
draw the jurisdiction which the Federal 
courts have now assumed in such cases. 
The bill which I have introduced does 
just that. 

If our distinctive way of life which all 
patriotic Americans love and cherish is 
to survive, an end must be made forth- 
with to these Federal incursions into the 
rights of the States and localities. 

Congress has the power to lay the 
hand of restraint upon the Federal ju- 
diciary and stop these judicial indiscre- 
tions and abuses. I hope it has the will. 


Evaluation of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s 
economic recovery during recent months 
has not provided jobs for millions of 
Americans. Unemployment has become 
an especially tragic fact of life for our 
young people who, lacking in experience 
and proper training, are unable to com- 
pete effectively in a labor market requir- 
ing increasingly higher skills. 

At the same time, Americans have been 
showing an increased appreciation of 
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the natural resources of our land. 
Greatly expanded efforts at conserving 
these abundant resources for future gen- 
erations are being demanded by the 
public. 

Fortunately, history offers a practical 
method of coping with the problems of 
inadequate use of our human resources 
and improper use of our natural re- 
sources. Of course, I am referring to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the very 
successful experiment of the 1930's. Leg- 
islation currently is pending before the 
Congress to establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps which would be very similar 
in nature and purpose to the old CCC. 
In the House H.R. 10682 is now awaiting 
action by the Rules Committee. This, in 
my opinion, is a unique opportunity to 
apply tested techniques in dealing with 
important problems facing the country. 

In considering this legislation, I should 
like to commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing evaluation of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps: 

EVALUATION OF THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
Cons 

The United States still is reaping vast 
benefits from a notable experiment of the de- 
pression, the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Irreplaceable natural resources were saved 
by the CCC during the 1930's for present and 
future generations. Also, more than 2 mil- 
lion young Americans were provided with 
useful employment and invaluable job 
training and thereby kept out of probable 
soup lines and possible ventures into delin- 
quency. 

Many American citizens undoubtedly are 
better citizens today because of their ex- 
perience with the CCC and American natural 
resources certainly are more abundant due 
to the highly successful conservation efforts 
of the corps. 

The CCC met with the general approval 
of the Nation with little relation to economic 
or political philosophy. When the idea was 
revived by the Kennedy administration in 
1961 it was still being referred to as the least 
criticized of all the agencies of the Roosevelt 
era. 

HISTORY 


The CCC was authorized by Congress in 
the spring of 1933, and the first camp was 
opened in Virginia within 30 days. The 
period of most intensive activity was from 
1935 through 1938. By the end of fiscal 1942 
liquidation was virtually complete (1, 2) 

Once established, the CCC idea gained the 
overwhelming support of the Nation, and by 
1935 almost every county within the United 
States had made a request for the estab- 
lishment of one or more camps. During 
most of the 8-year span of its existence there 
were CCC camps in 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


EXTENT OF ACTIVITIES 


The total number of enrollees given em- 
ployment from the beginning up to June 
1941 was 2,545,000, distributed among 1,500 
camps. There were 150 principal types of 
work experience, of which the most impor- 
tant were forest protection, reforestation, 
soil conservation, recreational development, 
range rehabilitation, flood control, aid to 
wildlife, reclamation and emergency rescue 
work. The total yearly cost of each enrollee 
in the CCC from 1935 to the close of activi- 
ties was $1,000 per man. This figure, about 
10 percent higher during the first 2 years 
principally due to the cost of land acquisi- 
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tion, covers all costs including those neces- 
sary to carry out conservation projects (3). 

In brief, CCC enrollees planted nearly 3 
billion trees, built 1 million miles of roads 
and trails, constructed over 85,000 miles of 
telephone lines, erected 4,000 fire towers, and 
100,000 bridges and buildings. More than 
4 million acres of forest land were improved 
as protection against fire. The accompany- 
ing table (4) gives a detailed accounting of 
accomplishments. The value of this work 
on public lands alone has been estimated by 
forestry and park officials at $1,500 million. 


Type of job or project classification 


New work | Maintenance 
Structural improvements: 
Bridges (vehicle) 
number. 38, 550. 0 9, 510.0 
Buildings (equipment 
and supply storage 
houses) number. 3, 359. 0 1,812.0 
CCC camps; 
Latrines and toilets 
number.. 12, 086. 0 4, 405.0 
Lookout houses. do. , 187.0 928.0 
ar sed towers. do 3, 116.0 1, 834.0 
5 — 1 — a. 2, 200. 0 508. 0 
my e 
npon rsion — 9 
number 7, 622.0 3, 405. 0 
— rods.. 28, 717. 304.5 7, 119, 518. 9 
Telephone lines. miles 88, 883. 5 271, 615.3 
T; bir aein e improve- 
Phea landing fields 
number.. 80.0 88. 0 
— trails or minor 
miles 126, 230. 5 580, 995. 5 
Erosion control, treatment 
of gullies: 
Check dams; 
Permanent.-number.. 318, 076.0 31,080. 0 
Temporary do. 6, 341, 147.0 148, 791. 0 
Seeding = sodding 
T i sa Ta A CRAPA 78, 499, 555.0 | 22, 332, 119.0 
ree ne — 
$ yards__|464, 830, 313. 0 | 125, 862, 616.0 
Forest otin 
Field DOUAR or seed- 
ing (trees) acres..| 2, 355, 587. 5 288, 213.0 
Forest stand se 
ment.. acres..| 4, 004, 003. 0 16, 755.0 
Forest protection: 
Fighting forest fires 
man-days..} 6,450, 403.1 
Tree and plant disease 
control acres._| 7, 958, 707. 8 718, 059. 7 
Trees, insect pest con- 
E acres. 13, 099, 701. 0 178, 973. 3 
Landscape and recreation: 


Public — de- 


velopment 52,319, 6 
Other activities: imber 
estimating_....... acres_.| 35, 495, 621.7 


49, 457. 5 
65,170. 9 


The effectiveness of the CCC in forest fire 
protection has been emphasized by foresters 

in both Eastern and Western States. Soon 
after the liquidation of the corps, State 
forestry officials in West Virginia reported 
that the reduction in CCC firefighting 
efforts resulted in a 20-percent increase in 
acres burned in areas having camps the 
previous year. The State foresters in 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut made similar reports (11). In 
1940 the CCC camps contributed 174,788 
man-days fighting fires. 

Most of the standard CCC camps in the 
continental United States were distributed 
between the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture. In the 
former, the National Park Service had from 
80 to 90 percent of the camps, and in the 
latter the major portion were assigned to the 
Forest Service. During the peak activity, 
Agriculture had from three to four times the 
number of camps as Interior; as of October 1, 
1935, the ratio was 1,751 to 489 (1). 


EDUCATION IN THE CCC 


Supplementary to the emergency conserva- 
tion work of the CCC an educational program 
was established. In the formative days of 


the corps there was coolness and even 
any educational activity other 


hostility to 
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than the work experience program, but after 
a number of false starts a firm program was 
established. Through trial and error it was 
found that an academic type of school pro- 
gram did not conform to the needs or the 
desires of most enrollees. The final result 
was a program of vocational training, work 
experience, training in leisure time activities, 
health education, physical activities and 
Red Cross training. The latter became a 
requirement early during the CCC and the 
others were added later. 

On the academic level, criticized by 
some of the public school sector, the CCC 
taught 80,000 functional illiterates to read. 
It taught all enrollees skills in the use of 
tools, machinery, heavy equipment, office pro- 
cedures, and others, in accordance with the 
assignment given. All had work experience 
in resources conservation. At the close of 
CCC activities some enrollees had been pro- 
moted to supervisory positions in camps. 

Academic subjects, within the meaning of 
the CCC organization, were literacy, language 
usage, arithmetic, social studies, science, 
citizenship, conservation, health and hy- 
giene, and occupations. Of these subjects, 
the final four accounted for about 75 percent 
of the total enrollment in the corps areas 
which were carefully studied (4). 

The most widely taught vocational sub- 
jects were farm management, clerical train- 
ing, typing, radio code, care and use of tools, 
carpentry, concrete construction, machine 
operation, road construction, cooking and 
baking, forestry, motor vehicle mechanics, 
blacksmithing, arc welding, acetylene weld- 
ing, surveying, vehicle operation, woodwork- 
ing, and photography. In one large corps 
area studied in detail, typing, cooking and 
baking, carpentry, and motor vehicle me- 
chanics and operation were chosen by more 
than half of all enrollees (4). 

Avocational skills were taught to a large 
percentage of the enrollees. Music and 
dramatic activities were the most popular in 
this field. 


EFFECTS ON ENROLLEES 


Through all the literature assessing the 
value of the CCO to the Nation and to the 
former enrollees themselves, there is ample 
evidence of an astounding impact. It is dif- 
ficult to find criticism of the purposes, and 
considering the fact that it was created dur- 
ing a period of political controversy, there is 
no significant complaint regarding its mode 
of operation. Twenty years after the demise 
of the CCC a great residue of good will be- 
came apparent as soon as a similar type of 
organization was proposed by President 
Kennedy. 

One weakness in the CCC, for which others 
share responsibility, but often admitted by 
friends of the organization, was the lack of 
coordination between the corps and the com- 
munity to which the boys returned. The 
CCC did not seem to give enough instruc- 
tion in jobseeking before enrollees were dis- 
charged, and it lacked the means to follow 
up. Few communities at that time had the 
necessary counseling and guidance services 
now widely available through the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service to assist in job place- 
ment activities. Since 2 years was the max- 
imum term of enrollment, those discharged 
during the earlier years of the corps returned 
to their communities before the impact of 
the defense buildup prior to World War II. 
Many of these remained jobless for some 
time. 

SOME EVALUATIONS 

Most of the studies on the net effect of the 
CCC on the enrollees and ex-enrollees may 
appear subjective. In several of the reports 
consulted evaluations appear more like in- 
formed opinions, but they are the result of 
thoughtful study and merit attention. One 
made in 1936, and therefore at a time of 
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severe unemployment, covers a sampling of 
6,500 youths from the Greater Cleveland area 
who had been discharged from the Corps. 


serve University interviewed 272 former en- 
rollees. Irrespective of their reasons for 
leaving camp, 80 percent had been unem- 
ployed prior to enrollment but after return- 
ing home 70 percent had obtained jobs. Of 
those who obtained work more than 50 per- 
cent were working full time and approxi- 
mately 20 percent were in WPA or National 
Youth Administration part-time projects. 
Exact data were presented to show that in 
the case of those who held full-time jobs 
both before and after enrollment in the 
CCC, weekly pay had increased by more than 
$3 and the length of workweek had dropped 
approximately 4 hours. Most were working 
more than 40 hours weekly, but the 40-hour 
standard was still not accepted at this time 
in many areas. Sixty percent of the group 
came from foreign-born white parents more 
than half of whom were of Slavic origin. In 
40 percent of the cases the youth lived with 
one parent or none (5). 
ADJUSTMENT TO COMMUNITIES 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, a total of 327,431 enrollees returned to 
their home communities. During 4 months 
of this period discharges ranged from 41,000 
to 70,000 monthly, representing a sizable 
impact on many communities. The way in 
which these young men adjusted to their 
surroundings, in those instances where fig- 
ures are available, is of importance in mak- 
ing an objective evaluation of the CCC. A 
study made for the American Council on 
Education presents a very creditable impres- 
sion, gathered from extensive interviews of 
419 former enrollees plus the comments of 
family members, friends, neighbors, and em- 
ployers. In the case of 30 percent of the 
boys Interviewed the CCC experience did not 
seem to be significant, but only a very few 
indicated any dislike for the organization. 
Most of this group said the CCC was “all 
right.” With the remaining group the atti- 
tude expressed ranged from friendly to very 
enthusiastic. 

Of those who had left the CCC, 71 percent 
indicated desire to enroll again. 

Of those still in the CCC, 81 percent ex- 
pressed intention to enroll again. 

Of the entire 419, 69 percent considered 
themselves better for the experience. 

Of those who thought the CCC had had 
little effect on them, parents and friends 
generally disagreed (6). 

Social workers, judges, parole officers, 
youth organizers, and many others familiar 
with the work of the CCC appeared before 
the Congress in 1961 to urge the establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps or simi- 
lar type of organization. Many of the wit- 
nesses spoke from personal knowledge of the 
effects of the CCC on underprivileged, home- 
less, or unemployed youth in a much less 
highly urbanized society than exists today. 


RELATION TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Intruding into the testimony of the ma- 
jority of those urging the legislation was the 
pervasive problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Some of the witnesses had devoted a life- 
time to work among underprivileged and 
often delinquent young people. It was the 
unanimous opinion of those who had ob- 
served the effects of the CCC that it had 
been invaluable in reducing or preventing 
delinquency. An overwhelming number of 
youth workers were of the opinion that it 
was imperative that potential delinquents 
be removed from the environment that has 
contributed so much to their difficulties if 
they are to acquire any degree of social re- 
sponsibility and self-respect. The prevail- 
ing opinion of those appearing before the 
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congressional committee favored the camp 
idea and a new environment, 

A recent study in Minnesota, com 
delinquent youths who participated in a for- 
estry camp with a matched group remaining 
in a more conventional correctional institu- 
tion, reports significantly greater improve- 
ment among the campers. 

WORK RECORD 


In seeking work after returning home, the 
CCC became an opening wedge because of 
the generally good impression the organiza- 
tion had made throughout the Nation. One 
large eastern company which had established 
a preference system for CCC “alumni” re- 
ported that 90 percent of those hired proved 
to be good workers. The New York State 
Board of Education reported that CCC men 
generally had a high reputation, with 70 
percent of those hired being successful in 
their work. Approval came from Piper Air- 
craft Co., Thompson Products, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the National Standard Parts As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich., and Marshall 
Field & Co. of Chicago. The Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. agreed to cooperate in train- 
ing CCC enrollees who passed their prelim- 
inary employment test (6). 

The American Council on Education study 
further reports that out of a total of 224 
men who left camps in one area, 18 percent 
were employed within 1 month, 60 percent 
within 1-5 months, and 77 percent of the 
total within 1 year (6). 


ADAPTABILITY OF CCC 


The retooling of the American economy 
after the opening of hostilities in Europe in 
1939 materially altered the emphasis within 
the CCO; it then rapidly became both a 
training ground for workers in the war in- 
dustries, and a direct participant in war pro- 
duction through the rehabilitation of mili- 
tary camps, military construction and other 
activities. The flexibility shown at this 
period has been mentioned as an argument 
for a permanent CCC-type organization. It 
proved that its method of organization, 
training and operation was highly flexible 
and well adapted to quick conversion to 
emergency functions when needed, and 
capable of similar rapid conversion to its 
regular duties in the area of resources 
conservation. 


EFFECT ON MILITARY SERVICE 


Many young men were toughened before 
entering military service because of their 
tour in the CCC. The mayor of Portland, 
Oreg. stated that during his World War II 
duty as a Navy officer he believed that for- 
mer CCC boys in his command were more 
mature and adjusted than boys without this 
training. Selective Service officials share 
this view. 


MILITARY INFLUENCE IN THE CCC 


During the final years of the CCC the 
military emphasis was one feature disturbing 
to friends of the corps. A report on the 
corps in 1942 expressed objection to the in- 
fluence of the military and stated that it 
was considered too authoritarian for a demo- 
cratic organization engaged in conservation 
work (7). 

HEALTH 

On the healthful quality of CCC experience 
there seems to be complete agreement. The 
effect of outdoor living, good ‘food, clean 
living quarters, and medical care, both in 
camp and in nearby medical facilities when 
required, have not been questioned. Surveys 
conducted by the War Department on a large 
number of enrollees selected from the entire 
area of operation showed an average net 
gain in weight of from 8 to 12 pounds per 
man after 6 months’ duty. During the period 
1933-35 the average death rate was 2.87 per 
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thousand, in contrast with a rate of 8.07 
among unselected men of a similar age group 
{American Experience Table of Mortality) 


(2). 
YOUTH WORK EXPERIENCE 


Strong support for the CCC developed as 
& byproduct of the dispute between the pro- 
fessional educators and those responsible 
for the educational activities within the 
corps. In 1939 President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt ordered a merger of the CCC and the 
National Youth Administration and their 
transfer to the newly formed Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The previous year Congress 
had approved the use of NYA funds for the 
training of needy young persons no longer 
in school but who were unable to obtain 
employment. When the combined agency 
began to engage in educational activities 
at the very time agitation was developing to 
make the CCC a permanent body, a division 
developed between the CCC-NYA and certain 
public school organizations having close ties 
with the U.S. Office of Education, also a part 
of the Federal Security Agency. Leading the 
battle was the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion which, briefly stated, recommended that 
all educational activities of the CCC-NYA be 
discontinued and transferred to local con- 
trol, the Federal Government to continue to 
provide the necessary funds. (Some of the 
arguments used by the Educational Policies 
Commission in 1941 are similar to those used 
by the opponents of Federal aid to education 
in 1961.) Prof. Charles Hubbard Judd of the 
University of Chicago, long one of the leaders 
among American educators, the 
critics a stern rebuke for “suffering from 
intellectual myopia” and calling them per- 
sons who “fail to get any view of the vast 
social horizon which lies beyond their im- 
mediate selfish interests“ (9). Prof. Paul 
Terry of the University of Alabama, a leader 
in the South, reminded his colleagues that 
since the establishment of the first Latin 
grammar school in 1635 there has been 
nothing to prevent educators from develop- 
ing a work experience program for com- 
munity youth, but that until educa- 
tional forces demonstrate their ability to do 
as well or better than the CCC that this pro- 
gram should remain a Federal activity (10). 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 


Viewed broadly there is overwhelming 
opinion that the CCC was a success, It 
demonstrated to the Nation that a large 
number of men can be put to work on use- 
ful, permanent projects on short notice and 
that the corps could change its course of 
operation quickly when emergency directs. 
The CCC gave Federal and State conserva- 
tion officials their greatest opportunity to 
serve the Nation in an entire generation. 
The benefits from the $30 per month allot- 
ment paid each enrollee, much of which 
was sent home, benefited many others, in- 
cluding some who were destitute. During 
the first 2 years alone more than 1 million 
young men received employment from which 
3,200,000 others benefited. The total amount 
paid to enrollees for the entire service pe- 
riod of the CCC, 1933-41, amounted to 
$202,686,581 and these benefits were esti- 
mated to have been shared by approximately 
8 million persons. 

Officials of the National Park Service and 
the Forest Service stated that at the end 
of the first 2 years of operation the CCC 
had advanced the development of forestry 
and park facilities by from 10 to 20 years. 
The value of this to the Nation was esti- 
mated at $426,500,000 for the period 1933-35. 
Business recovery was stimulated during this 
time through the expenditure of $390 mil- 
lion for manufactured articles, automotive 
and construction equipment, food, clothing 
and many other items. 
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PRAISE AND CRITICISM OF THE CCC 


A close scrutiny of a mountain of litera- 
ture on the CCC discloses very little un- 
favorable comment. The contention be- 
tween the professional educators and the 
CCC-NYA educational program was in no 
sense an attack on the basic idea but was 
rather a jurisdictional dispute in which the 
motives of certain critics do not appear to 
have been totally unselfish. 

Examination of the congressional hear- 
ings in 1961 relating to S. 404 and H.R. 7536 
(87th Cong., ist sess.) uncovers little 
criticism of the CCC or that part of the 
proposed legislation providing for establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps. Dur- 
ing these hearings witnesses time and time 
again harked back to the CCC to prove the 
desirability and practicality of the YCC 


proposal. 

Although the bill, H.R. 8354, favorably re- 
ported by the House Education and Labor 
Committee provided only for pilot YCC proj- 
ects, this was obviously done in the hope 
that future expansion of the program would 
be possible. Taking note of the great praise 
for the CCC it had heard, the committee ex- 
pressed the view that it could not state “too 
emphatically that the successful Civilian 
Conservation Corps experience in giving 
valuable work-training experience and 
counseling to youth while at the same time 
adding to the national wealth through con- 
servation and natural resource development 
justifies a much more extensive program” 
(12). 

In summation, the basic approach and 
techniques of the CCC have been tested and 
found to be sound. However, since the corps 
was abandoned a tremendous backlog of 
conservation work has accumulated. We are 
continuing to fall behind at an alarming 
rate in reforestation, reseeding of range- 
lands, improvement and protection of water- 
sheds, and other soil and moisture conserva- 
tion measures essential to the protection 
and sound development of our natural 
resources. 

The current proposal to establish a Youth 
Conservation Corps presents a unique op- 
portunity to deal with important national 
needs. It is not often that government is 
provided with tried and tested, but at the 
same time, bold and imaginative approaches 
to solving major problems. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps provides such an example 
and its obvious benefits should be welcomed 
without further delay. 
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Strikebreaking at the Taxpayer’s Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
rights of America’s working men and 
women are being eroded away by the 
bureaucracies of our Government, by 
policies that jeopardize the national de- 
fense and condone a shocking waste of 
the taxpayer’s money. 

On February 21 of this year I intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 10341) to promote the 
national defense, to eliminate waste, and 
to protect the rights of American 
workers. 

This bill would prohibit payment by 
the Federal Government of strike costs 
arising from a lawful labor dispute, ex- 
cept in those cases when the President 
and/or the Secretary of Defense per- 
sonally determine that such payment is 
in the national interest. 

I am informed that hearings will be 
held in the next few weeks, so I take this 
opportunity to present the background 
and the compelling reasons for this leg- 
islation. 

In this imperfect world, if man is to be 
something more than a commodity, the 
final economic security of the workers 
rests in their collective power to bargain 
with the managers who use and profit 
from their skills, The law of the land 
sanctifies this right. 

But as a segment of our Government 
assumes an ever-increasing role as a 
consumer of industrial products and 
user of contracted services, the conflict 
between the rights of the individual and 
the policies of Government becomes 
ever more severe. This conflict comes to 
focus in the aircraft industry. 

In the aircraft industry, 90 percent 
of everything produced is sold to the 
Government. Many of the machines, 
plants, and production facilities are 
furnished by the Government. Govern- 
ment supplies are often furnished and 
payments are advanced to facilitate 
financing. The equity of the stockhold- 
ers in this industry is extremely low. 
The Government is both the investor and 
the consumer. 

It is perhaps a natural development 
in this industry that the Government 
should come to play a partisan role, a 
role favoring production and priorities 
in any dispute between labor and 
management. It is this partisan role of 
Government that challenges labor’s 
basic right to collective bargaining. This 
is an unwarranted and unnecessary 
conflict. 

Many of the problems labor faces are 
multiplied because of the ability of the 
employer to bring the vast resources of 
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Government into play against unions 
and, in that way, cause the American 
taxpayer to work in behalf of the em- 
ployer against his own best interests. 

Large segments of organized labor pay 
a terrific price for the strife that defense 
procurement policy encourages. 

To give you an idea of the price tag 
I would like to cite the case history of 
the United Aircraft Corp. strike in Con- 
necticut and the role of the Government 
in that dispute. 

The United Aircraft Corp. has nine 
plants in Connecticut and one at West 
Palm Beach, Fla. At the time of the 
strike, the workers in these plants were 
represented by four lodges of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and 
two locals of the United Auto Workers. 
The IAM and the UAW, during late 1959 
and early 1960, engaged in negotiations 
with the UAC concerning grievances, 
procedures, seniority, and union security. 
Pay was not an issue. As months went 
by, negotiations deteriorated. The UAW 
locals went out on strike June 7, 1960, 
and the IAM lodges struck the next day, 
June 8. The strike was not successful. 
The UAW and IAM were forced to ac- 
cept negotiated strike agreements and 
everything was over August 8, 1960. The 
strike had lasted 2 months. 

This strike was no different than many 
others where labor lost—the workers had 
to eat crow. But at the Pratt & Whitney 
plant in East Hartford, and the Hamil- 
ton Standard plant at Windsor Locks, 
the crow was especially distasteful. At 
Hamilton Standard, out of 11 elected 
union officers, only 3 were called back to 
work. Out of seven shop committeemen; 
only two were recalled, and little better 
than half of the strikers were recalled 
in the 4-month period agreed upon for 
rehiring members of the union. 

At Pratt & Whitney hundreds of work- 
ers were not recalled and only about half 
the elected union officials were returned 
to work. Many of those recalled lost 
seniority rights, and some had to accept 
cuts in pay up to 65 cents an hour. 

On January 1, 1961, the terminal date 
for rehiring union members, hundreds 
were still out of work. Yet, the plant 
was running with very heavy overtime. 
To add insult to injury, the company, im- 
mediately after the January 1 terminal 
date, went into a hiring program and 
rehired many of the strikers as new em- 
ployees. Many of these men and women 
suffered losses of up to 30 years’ senior- 
ity, cuts in hourly pay, labor grades, and 
shift changes. As a result, some 500 
workers filed unfair labor charges 
against the United Aircraft Corp. These 
charges are still pending. 

The unions for years had suspected 
that in a labor dispute with a defense 
contractor, the Government always paid 
the lion’s share of the cost of the strike. 
No one knew this for certain and no one 
knew the components of these strike 
costs. 

Having become acquainted with the 
capabilities of the General Accounting 
Office when I was in the Army, I asked 
this agency of Congress to investigate 
the Pratt & Whitney and the Hamilton 
Standard strikes to see how much the 
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Government is being asked to pay for 
these strikes. 

In June 1961 I received the report on 
the Pratt & Whitney ‘strike, signed by 
Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

The Comptroller General’s report an- 
alyzed five major components of the 
cost of these strikes. There are no doubt 
other components, but the Comptroller 
General identified the following: Costs 
for the recruitment of replacements, 
overtime premiums, production labor 
variance, the training of replacements, 
and spoiled work. All of these costs in- 
creased substantially during and after 
the strike over the targets agreed upon 
by the Navy and Pratt & Whitney. 
Overtime alone increased by $2 million. 

Let me summarize the Comptroller 
General’s report in his own words: 

Pratt & Whitney's proposed final prices for 
engines and spare parts produced under 
fixed-price incentive contracts during 1960 
exceeded the target prices negotiated by 
about $10.8 million. In an advisory audit 
report to the Bureau of Naval Weapons with 
respect to these price proposals, the Navy 
Area Audit Office estimated that, on an over- 
all basis, Pratt & Whitney’s final prices in- 
cluded strike costs of about $10 million. 
Under the incentive provisions of the con- 
tracts, Pratt & Whitney’s share of such strike 
costs would be about $2.5 million and the 
Government would bear the remainder, or 
about $7.5 million. 


According to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral's report on the strike at Hamilton 
Standard, the taxpayer is being asked to 
pay strike costs of $1.5 million. 

In other words, the United Aircraft 
Corp. has asked the Government to lay 
out $9 million to subsidize the cost of 
strikebreaking in its East Hartford, 
Windsor Locks, and North Haven plants 
in Connecticut. How much UAC is ask- 
ing for strike costs in its other plants is 
still an open question. 

Following the Comptroller General’s 
report, I tried to find out how the Navy 
and the Department of Defense would 
react to this multi-million-dollar price 
tag. It would take the rest of the morn- 
ing to describe to you the evasions, and 
the deceptions, and the labyrinth of ob- 
structionism that I encountered in trying 
to get an answer to my question. 

Finally I got the answer. In January, 
at a meeting in my office with repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Labor, 
Defense, and the General Accounting 
Office, a Mr. Pilson, speaking for De- 
fense, said that under established policy, 
the Navy, during the period of the strike, 
authorized management to expend addi- 
tional funds for overtime premiums, re- 
cruitment, production variance, training, 
and excessive spoiled work. This au- 
thorization permitted expenditures above 
target prices. Under this policy, Mr. 
Pilson said, strike costs uncovered by 
the General Accounting Office will be 
paid by the Government. Furthermore, 
he volunteered that “a prudent con- 
tractor anticipating a labor dispute 
would include certain contingencies in 
his target prices and the Government 
would pay these costs.” 

There you have it. It is the clearly 
stated policy of the Department of De- 
fense that if there is a labor dispute in 
a defense plant, the Government is on 
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the side of management, and the tax- 
payer—that includes the men on strike— 
will be expected to pay the major part of 
the cost of the strike. When a union 
bargaining agent sits at the bargaining 
table the gun pointed at his head is paid 
for by the Government. 

This is the case history of one dispute. 
What is the situation in other disputes? 
How many millions of dollars has the 
taxpayer paid to break lawful strikes? 
I cannot tell you, but believe me, it is a 
lot. 

During the fiscal year 1961, the De- 
fense Department awarded $24.3 billion 
worth of prime contracts. Of this 
amount, 100 companies received $17.3 
billion worth of prime contracts. There 
were seven major strikes in these latter 
companies—strikes involving $3.5 bil- 
lion worth of defense contracts. It is 
very difficult to estimate how much these 
strikes cost the taxpayer, but if the Pratt 
& Whitney costs are used as a yardstick, 
then potentially these strikes could have 
cost the taxpayers at least $50 million. 

But defense plants are not the only 
areas where the Government is a poten- 
tial partisan in a labor-management dis- 
pute. The pilots of Southern Airways 
can testify with chapter and verse how 
the Government has worked against 
their interests in the current airline 
strike through subsidizing the pay of 
replacements. In my bill, H.R. 10697, 
I attempt to come to terms with this 
problem. 

As the Government enters into other 
areas of our economy—for example, sub- 
sidies to railroads and other services— 
the power of unions to bargain effec- 
tively will be seriously curtailed. And 
as this trend continues, the rights of the 
individual and his bargaining organiza- 
tion will be subordinated to and finally 
destroyed by the demands of Govern- 
ment. Some say this is necessary. I do 
not agree. 

The Government policymakers, in- 
spectors, and contracting officers say that 
the overriding consideration is produc- 
tion and service. They argue that the 
national interest comes first. I do not 
believe the bureaucrats in Defense are 
competent to judge what is in the na- 
tional interest. This can only be 
decided at the highest administration 
and congressional level. 

One thing is certain—the present de- 
fense procurement policy is a far cry 
from our national interest. 

Present policy promises to subsidize 
on management's behalf the failure of 
labor negotiations, and it thus destroys 
much of management’s incentive to bar- 
gain in good faith. Present defense 
policy not only encourages strikes, it not 
only prolongs strikes, but as a result it 
curtails production when production is 
vitally needed. It wastes millions of the 
taxpayers’ dollars that could be used for 
essential social and educational pro- 
grams. It seriously erodes the power of 
collective bargaining and adds to our 
staggering unemployment. And it 
causes untold damage to the lives and 
the futures of thousands of working men 
and women and their families. 

These problems are complex and do 
not yield to easy solutions. They will 
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not be solved by 1 bill or by 100 bills, 

but we can begin. 

We can begin the search for a new 
policy, a policy that will take the Gov- 
ernment out of its partisan role and to 
assign it a more constructive, a more 
flexible, a more human role, a policy that 
is truly in the national interest. 

In developing this new policy, the Gov- 
ernment must address itself to certain 
urgent tasks. The Government must 
use more intelligent planning to level 
out the enormous fiuctuations in the 
feast-or-famine defense industry. It 
must work to expose the myth that it 
has helped to create: the myth that says 
wage demands are inflationary. It must 
accept its responsibility to the workers 
who suffer from the fluctuations and 
shifts in defense needs by granting sev- 
erance or relocation pay to the workers 
displaced. It must retrain the men 
whose skills have become obsolete in 
fast-changing defense technology. It 
must scrutinize its policy of heavy over- 
time allowances in labor surplus areas. 
And it must, through the NLRB, police 
rehiring policies following a strike. 

I would further suggest that there is 
a pressing need for a standing commit- 
tee, composed of representatives from 
labor, management, Congress, the ad- 
ministration, and interested segments of 
the public, to investigate the role of the 
Government as a consumer and to help 
develop this new and constructive policy. 

To conclude, I am convinced that if 
Government were assigned a more posi- 
tive and human role, management 
would discover in itself and in labor a 
new spirit of cooperation at the bargain- 
ing table, strikes would be few and short- 
er, overall production and employment 
would increase at a saving of millions to 
the taxpayers. Finally, the working 
men and women of America would 
achieve greater union security and 
greater economic justice. 

Man is the most important concern of 
government. As great as America is, we 
can have a better life. 

The text of H.R. 10341 is as follows: 

[87th Cong., 2d sess.] 
H.R. 10341 

In the House of Representatives, February 
21, 1962; Mr. Kowalski introduced the fol- 
lowing bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

A bill to amend the Act of June 30, 1936, 
the Walsh-Healey Act, to disallow certain 
items of excessive costs incurred by con- 
tractors and directly attributable to the 
employment of individuals to replace em- 
ployees engaged in a strike against such 
contractor. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act of June 30, 1936, as 
amended (41 U.S.C. 35), is amended by re- 
designating paragraphs (a) through (e) 
thereof as paragraphs (1) through (5), re- 
spectively; by inserting “(a)” immediately 
before “in any contract made and entered 
into by an executive department”; and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) In all contracts for procurement of 
personal property made and entered into 
by any agency of the United States (other 
than contracts for procurement on a fixed- 
fee basis), there shall not be included as 
an allowable item of cost any costs incurred 
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by the contractor which are directly attrib- 
utable to the employment of individuals to 
replace employees engaged in a strike against 
the contractor, including but not limited to 
costs of excessive spoilage of material, costs 
of training replacements, costs incurred in 
advertising for and employing replacements, 
and costs of overtime payments paid to such 
replacements which are in excess of those 
reasonably to be expected to have been paid 
the employees replaced. 

„(e) No contract for procurement of per- 
sonal property shall be made and entered 
into by any agency of the United States on 
a fixed-fee basis unless the contractor war- 
rants that he has not included in the com- 
putation of the contract price any amounts 
for costs expected to be incurred by him 
and directly attributable to the employment 
of individuals to replace employees engaged 
in a strike against the contractor, including 
but not limited to costs of excessive spoilage 
of material, costs of training replacements, 
costs incurred in advertising for and em- 
ploying replacements, and costs of overtime 
payments paid to such replacements which 
are in excess of those reasonably to be ex- 
pected to have been paid the employees 
replaced. 

„d) The President, personally, or the 
Secretary of Defense, personally, may waive 
the application of subsection (b) or (c) 
of this section in the case of any contract 
entered into pursuant to chapter 137 of 
title 10, United States Code, or title III of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 where he determines 
that the national security so requires.” 


Bill of Rights Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, Decem- 
ber 15 of last year—Bill of Rights Day— 
marked the 170th anniversary of the 
Ratification of our American Bill of 
Rights. In keeping with the great tra- 
dition of observing the anniversary of 
this historic ratification, a special cere- 
mony was held at city hall in New York 
City under the auspices of the Bill of 
Rights Day Association. 

Presiding at the exercises was the 
Honorable Edward D. Re, chairman of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion of the United States, who brought 
from Washington, on this memorable 
occasion, the personal good wishes and 
congratulations of President John F, 
Kennedy. The 1961 Bill of Rights Day 
citations—awarded annually to out- 
standing businessmen, public servants, 
and leaders of our community for their 
devoted services in all walks of life— 
were this year given to Hon. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations; Hon. Paul R. Screvane, 
deputy mayor of New York City; Dr. 
Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brook- 
lyn College; and Mr. Raymond C. Deer- 
ing, executive vice president of Hanover 
Trust Co. In the absence of Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, Chairman Re pre- 
sented these recipients and awarded 
them the Bill of Rights Day citations. 

Mr. Speaker, the statements of each 
of these men on the meaning and im- 
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portance of the Bill of Rights are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. For, by their per- 
sonal accomplishments, they themselves 
constitute a living tribute to, and an 
exemplification of, the highest ideals of 
personal, civic, and political liberty en- 
shrined in our Bill of Rights. 

It is in the spirit of Dr. Re’s remarks 
calling for the attention of all Ameri- 
cans to the remarkable handiwork of 
the framers of our Constitution that 
made possible our American way of life, 
that I wish to offer these remarks to 
the people of our Nation. I am happy 
to join in the spirit of Bill of Rights Day 
by bringing to the attention of my col- 
leagues and fellow Americans the tribute 
to our Bill of Rights by each of these 
outstanding Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, the proceedings of the 
ceremony are as follows: 


REMARKS OF Hon. Epwarp D. Re, CHAIRMAN, 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE AMERICAN BILL oF RicHts Day OB- 
SERVANCE, CITY HALL, New YORK CITY, FRI- 
DAY, DECEMBER 15, 1961 
This ceremony, in recognition of the 170th 

anniversary of the ratification of our Bill 
of Rights, is an occasion for profound thanks- 
giving to Almighty God and to the patriotic 
men whose wisdom and foresight gave to 
America a legacy of liberty and freedom. It 
is in this spirit that we, as Americans, do 
well to give public expression of our grati- 
tude to the framers of our Constitution for 
their remarkable handiwork that has made 
possible our American way of life founded 
upon the solid bedrock of equality and jus- 
tice for all. 

It is indeed appropriate and necessary that 
we are reminded in this solemn manner of 
the priceless heritage that they thereby made 
possible for themselves and for all future 
generations. And when the origins of this 
heritage, and the freedoms that it assures, 
are obscured by the passing of time or atti- 
tudes of indifference and dispassion, a cere- 
mony commemorating the ratification of the 
Bill of Rights assumes special importance 
and significance. 


THE MEANING OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


It is befitting to be reminded that it is the 
Bill of Rights that forms the foundation of 
our civil and political liberties and is the 
supreme law of the land which guarantees 
the personal freedoms of all Americans, re- 
gardless of one’s station in life, religion, or 
the accidents of race, color, or national 
origin. It serves a valuable purpose to recall 
that it is the Bill of Rights that furnishes 
the moral influence and the legal authority 
for the equality of treatment and equality 
of opportunity enjoyed by all Americans. 

It is therefore fitting that the anniversary 
of the ratification of the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution, our Bill of Rights, 
should be remembered by the Nation that 
for 170 years has reaped the immeasurable 
blessings of life and liberty that are en- 
shrined in that charter: freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly, and the free right to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 

Those who have long enjoyed these free- 
doms must never forget that men have 
gained them only after great struggle, and 
have died to preserve them. We who have 
seen these rights and privileges lost in other 
continents and countries can now better ap- 
preciate their true meaning and the empti- 
ness of life without them. 

By these realizations we are strengthened 
in the unalterable determination that in 
America such rights and privileges will never 
be lost, curtailed, or weakened. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS AWARDS 


The American Bill of Rights Day Associa- 
tion is today extremely proud of the distin- 
guished recipients of the Bill of Rights Award 
for the year 1961. In honoring the Honorable 
Adlai E. Stevenson, this country’s Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, for his public 
record as statesman and leader which stands 
as a monument of achievement and dedica- 
tion to the principles enshrined in the Bill 
of Rights—in paying tribute to the Honor- 
able Paul R. Screvane, deputy mayor of New 
York City, for his understanding and devo- 
tion to the ideals expressed in the Bill of 
Rights in both public and private life—in 
citing Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, the president 
of Brooklyn College, for his dedication to our 
way of life and our system of public higher 
education which has developed the great 
municipal college in Brooklyn, and greatly 
advanced the cause of education in the State 
and the Nation—in honoring Mr. Raymond 
C. Deering, executive vice president of 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., for 
his contribution as an outstanding banker, 
financier, and philanthropist—the American 
Bill of Rights Day Association has singled 
out outstanding Americans whose achieve- 
ments in their respective fields symbolize 
true Americanism and illustrate the great- 
ness that may be achieved in a free society 
founded upon our Bill of Rights. 


THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


It is also significant that this Bill of 
Rights Day celebration by the people of New 
York City follows the 13th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the United Nations General 
Assembly. This great declaration also stands 
as a permanent testimonial to the undying 
quest of all mankind for civil, political, and 
personal liberty. And to us assembled here 
today, it is indeed a humbling thought to 
realize that this universal declaration—em- 
bodying the ultimate ideals and goals of all 
mankind—is itself founded upon our own 
Bill of Rights and our own Declaration of 
Independence. The legacy of our Bill of 
Rights thus deserves not only our debt of 
gratitude, but that of all mankind. 

May we therefore depart from this solemn 
ceremony with the renewed determination to 
strive to extend to all people the freedoms 
and liberties that we have secured for our- 
selves. Only thus may it be said that we 
are truly worthy of the benefits that we reap 
from the past—and the responsibilities that 
we owe to the future. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS DAY MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Distinguished guests, honored recipients, 
ladies and gentlemen, and fellow Americans, 
it is my honor at this time to read the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States 
and to extend the President's congratulations 
to the award recipients. The President's 
message reads as follows: 

“Twenty years ago President Roosevelt 
proclaimed the first Bill of Rights Day to 
remind us of our heritage of freedom and our 
charter of liberty. 

“In our complex and difficult world today 
it is more important than ever to keep in 
mind this document of democracy. 3 

“To the schoolchild, the words of the Bill 
of Rights only begin to have meaning—his 
concept of our country is just growing. To 
the lawyer, each phrase has its elaborate 
history of constitutional development and 
refinement. But to most of us, the Bill of 
Rights means freedom. It is a document 
whose four corners hold the ideas by which 
we live and for which many have given their 
lives. 

“It is particularly fitting that the Bill of 
Rights Day Association has selected this day 
to honor a group of distinguished Americans. 
Please extend my congratulations to Gov- 
ernor Stevenson, Paul Screvane, Dr. Harry 
Gideonse, and Raymond Deering.” 


1962 


PRESENTATION OF THE RECIPIENTS OF THE 
BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARDS 


Ladies and gentlemen, at this time it 
would be my great privilege and pleasure to 
introduce to you the mayor of the city of 
New York. Traditionally it has been Mayor 
Wagner who has made the presentation of 
the awards to the respective recipients. This 
year the mayor cannot be with us and there- 
fore I normally would have had the equally 
great pleasure of introducing the deputy 
mayor who, as we all know, presently enjoys 
the additional title of president-elect of the 
city council. But as it develops, the deputy 
mayor, Mr. Screvane, is also one of the re- 
cipients of this year’s Bill of Rights Awards. 
Therefore, it will be my added privilege to 
present to this audience the recipients of 
this year’s Bill of Rights Awards and to read 
the citations. 

I will therefore ask Governor Stevenson 
to kindly rise while I read the citation that 
is printed on this award: 


CITATION, 1961 BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARD TO 
HON. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, U.S. AMBASSADOR 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


“The Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, whose 
wide interest and wholehearted participa- 
tion in the civic and political life of the 
community, State and Nation have helped 
make our country a better place in which 
to live; whose understanding and devotion 
to ideals expressed in the Bill of Rights as 
exemplified in his public life have won for 
him the everlasting appreciation of all Amer- 
icans; whose public record as Governor and 
Ambassador is a monument of achievement 
and dedication to the principles enshrined 
in the Bill of Rights; whose keen awareness 
of the true responsibilities of Government 
have made possible a better appreciation 
of the American way of life in the interest of 
world peace and understanding.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Governor STEVENSON. Professor Re, Mr. 
Screvane, Dr. Gideonse, and Mr. Deering, 
ladies and gentlemen, I count this a very 
great honor that you have done me this 
morning. I am also profoundly flattered by 
the inscription on this citation that you 
have just read. I take great pride and satis- 
faction that you consider me worthy of such 
sentiments. It is not, however, this citation 
alone which is my principal satisfaction 
today. It is the fact that here in New York, 
and throughout the country as well, Amer- 
icans are once again observing the anniver- 
sary of one of the most precious jewels in 
our country’s crown. Our farms and our 
factories may give us our living, but the 
Bill of Rights gives us our life. So I am 
happy to join with you today, not only in 
observance but also in a rededication. To 
me, any celebration of the Bill of Rights is 
an occasion for pledging ourselves anew 
to the principles which it affirms. For the 
true glory, I suspect, of our Bill of Rights 
and our Constitution is not in the words 
that were written 170 years ago, but in the 
deeds—the sometimes difficult deeds—that 
we perform under its mandate, today and 
every day. Thank you, Dr. Re. 


CITATION, 1961 BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARD TO 
HON. PAUL R. SCREVANE, DEPUTY MAYOR OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dr. Re. Thank you very much, Governor 
Stevenson. I wonder if I may call upon 
Deputy Mayor Paul R. Screvane to rise while 
I read the citation inscribed on his award: 

“Hon. Paul R. Screvane, deputy mayor of 
New York, whose wide interest and whole- 
hearted contributions to the civic and gov- 
ernment life of our city have helped make 
New York City a better place in which to 
live; whose awareness of the responsibilities 
of government has resulted in numerous im- 
provements and betterments for the com- 
mon welfare; whose understanding and de- 
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votion to the ideals expressed in the Bill 
of Rights as exemplified in his public and 
private life have won for him the everlast- 
ing appreciation of all Americans in general 
and all New Yorkers in particular.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable Paul 
R. Screvane. 

Deputy Mayor ScrevaNe. Thank you very 
much, Professor Re. Ambassador Stevenson, 
Dr. Gideonse, Mr. Deering, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I am especially 
honored to receive this citation today in this 
beautiful room here in city hall, a building 
which is part of the heritage of our great 
city of New York. This is a work of art. 
Ambassador Stevenson earlier, when he was 
in my office, prayed the day doesn’t come 
when the bulldozers might take care of this 
magnificent structure. 

We look upon the Bill of Rights as our 
most precious gift, one which sets the frame- 
work for the freedoms we enjoy here today. 
As we preserve all of the great works of our 
country—written words, structures—I think 
this is the opportunity, on a day such as this, 
to rededicate ourselves and to fight with 
everything at our command, to see that these 
cherished rights are preserved here, in our 
own beloved United States, and, insofar as is 
humanly possible, are granted to all the peo- 
ples of the world. Certainly, it is appropri- 
ate, at this time, as we view the international 
scene and we see nation after nation in 
which these fundamental rights have been 
destroyed, to reaffirm our faith in our coun- 
try and, as the Ambassador said, to rededi- 
cate ourselves, so that our country will never 
suffer the same fate as those imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This can only come 
about by the sincere and dedicated effort of 
our American people. We must start, very 
obviously, with our children in the schools. 

I am honored, I am delighted to be singled 
out to receive this citation today and to par- 
ticipate in these magnificent ceremonies. I 
want especially to thank our talented singer 
who rendered the national anthem and our 
great department of sanitation for the won- 
derful music they have provided today. 
Thank you very much. 


CITATION, 1961 BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARD TO 
DR. HARRY D. GIDEONSE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
EROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Dr. Re. Thank you very much, Deputy 
Mayor Screvane. Will Dr. Harry D. Gideonse 
please rise while I read the citation inscribed 
on this award: 

“Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of the 
Brooklyn College, whose leadership, wide in- 
terest and wholehearted participation in the 
civic and cultural life of the city of New 
York and of the Nation have helped make 
our community and Nation a better place in 
which to live; whose dedication to the Amer- 
ican way of life and to our system of public 
higher education helped to develop the very 
best talents of all students in a great munici- 
pal college in the Borough of Brooklyn; 
whose awareness of the responsibility of gov- 
ernment in the field of higher education has 
helped to fulfill America’s promise of equal- 
ity of opportunity to all; whose qualities of 
heart and mind and dedication to the prin- 
ciples of equality and justice for all have 
earned for him the gratitude of all Ameri- 
cans.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, President Gideonse 
of Brooklyn College. 

Dr. GIDEONSE. Mr. Chairman, honored 
guests, I came here to listen and not to 
speak. The Bill of Rights is the most im- 
portant part of the Constitution. To men 
like Thomas Jefferson its addition to the 
Constitution was a condition of his willing- 
ness to accept the Constitution itself. Jef- 
ferson and those who thought and felt the 
way he did, were somewhat frightened at the 
possibility of democratic government becom- 
ing despotic. Jefferson used to speak of un- 
qualified democracy as majoritarian despot- 
ism, and he wanted a Bill of Rights to insure 
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that the sheet anchor of individual freedom 
would be part of the Constitution itself. 

The Constitution should say, as it does in 
the Bill of Rights, that there are certain, to 
the individual, sacred freedoms concerning 
which the majority was not even to discuss 
the possibility of legislative control of the 
minority. This is the document that we are 
honoring here today and I am very happy 
with the Deputy Mayor’s comparison with 
the architecture of this building. The Bill 
of Rights is—like the building—something 
that has come as the development of a tra- 
dition over time, every word in it clarified 
by controversy, by political and legal strug- 
gle, by sacrifice even of life in the process 
of clarifying what it means to us today. 

De Tocqueville once said “freedom is my 
passion.” Freedom has been a passion to me 
all of my life and I am very happy to see in 
this citation a recognition of the work of a 
team of colleagues in building an institution 
that is, I hope, today a tower of strength 
because we have succeeded in making a 
reality of the equality of opportunity that 
is the foundation of all the aspirations of 
the citizens of a free society. 

Thank you, sir. 


CITATION, 1961 BILL OF RIGHTS DAY AWARD TO 
MR. RAYMOND C. DEERING, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST 
Co, “ 


Dr. Re. Thank you very much, President 
Gideonse. May I ask Mr. Raymond C. Deer- 
ing to rise while I read his citation: 

“Mr. Raymond C. Deering, executive vice 
president, Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., 
whose wholehearted and dedicated interest in 
community affairs has earned for him the 
appreciation and gratitude of the people of 
the city of New York; whose administrative 
and managerial skills and talents have 
helped develop a great banking institution 
in the city of New York for the benefit of 
the entire community; whose keen awareness 
of the needs of his fellow man has caused 
him to give of himself to such an extent that 
he truly deserves the recognition due an out- 
standing banker and philanthropist.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Raymond C. 
Deering. 

Mr. DEERING. Thank you, Professor, Re. Mr. 
Ambassador, Mr. Screvane, Dr. Gideonse, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a high 
honor to receive this citation. Although at 
first banking may seem somewhat remote 
from the Bill of Rights, our American system 
of free enterprise, of which our free, competi- 
tive banking system is an essential part, 
could not exist without the fundamental 
guarantees of individual liberty provided by 
the 10 original amendments to our Consti- 
tution, If anyone is not aware of the im- 
portance of the Bill of Rights, let him read 
the press reports about life behind the Iron 
Curtain where the individual has no rights; 
and about the thousands of people who risk 
their lives to escape to freedom. To be sure, 
there is banking in those countries, but it 
isn’t our kind of banking, because it isn’t 
free enterprise. Free enterprise has made 
our Nation great, and will keep it great as 
long as the Bill of Rights endures. Thank 
you. 

Dr. Re. Thank you very much, Mr. Deer- 
ing. Ladies and gentlemen, it is my honor 
at this time to call upon Rabbi Elihu Michel- 
son of the Jewish Welfare Board, to deliver 
the benediction. Rabbi Michelson, 


BENEDICTION ON THE OCCASION OF THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS DAY CEREMONY, DELIVERED BY RABBI 
ELIHU MICHELSON OF THE JEWISH WELFARE 
BOARD 
RABBI MICHELSON. O God, and God of our 

fathers, we ask Thy blessing upon those of 

us gathered here, upon our city, State and 

Nation. May this great country ever pro- 

mote Thy kingdom on earth, may it be a 

mighty advocate of justice, freedom, and 

peace among men. All men created in Thine 
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image thereby have innate worth and dig- 
nity. Make us sensitive to their rights as 
Thy children. So may we be worthy of Thy 
blessing now and in the long years which 
are to come, so may we help bring glory to 
Thy name, until the time when nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation neither 
learn war any more. Let us all say amen, 
CONCLUDING STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD D. RE 

Dr. Re. Ladies and gentlemen, this con- 
cludes the ceremony. However, I would like 
to thank not only all of the distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen that have come here— 
some from Washington, others from near 
and some from far—but also the teachers 
from our public schools and our private 
schools that brought so many of their pupils 
here. I am very grateful for the cooperation 
that the association receives annually and 
I would like to thank once again Captain 
Rossini for having given so much of him- 
self in having made this ceremony possible, 
Ladies and gentlemen, our final thanks are 
to Commissioner Frank J. Lucia and to Mr. 
John M. Celebre through whose good offices 
we are permitted to hear this beautiful 
music. Ladies and gentlemen, thank you 
very, very much. 


Lightning on the Left 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks I wish 
to insert my “Report from Washington” 
dealing with the issue of “Lightning on 
the Left“: 


While a great deal of attention has been 
focused on the so-called thunder on the 
right, the nation has received very little in- 
formation regarding the lightning on the 
left. 

Consider the recent publication of a book 
by Doubleday entitled “The Liberal Papers.” 
Written by 12 Democrat Congressmen, here 
are a few of the foreign policy recommenda- 
tions advanced by its authors: 

Recognition of Red China and her admis- 
sion to the U.N.; Recognition of Red China's 
claim to Formosa and the Pescadores; finan- 
cial aid for Red China; Expulsion of West 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and France 
from NATO; shutdown of American missile 
bases in Europe; Invitation to Russia to plug 
in on a bidirectional DEW line (our radar 
warning network against nuclear attack). 

The Communists, in their wildest dreams, 
never hoped for such concessions. 

Still another quote from “The Liberal 
Papers": 

“As the cold war continues, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for decent Americans, 
humane enough to prefer peace to an egocen- 
tric national honor, to be outspokenly and 
genuinely anti-Communist.” 

The sponsors of these incredible views in- 
clude Chester Bowles, Presidential foreign 
policy adviser; Mr. Wolf and Mr. Johnson, 
who are Officials of AID (Agency for Interna- 
tional Development); and Marcus Raskin, an 
employee of the National Security Council, 
our highest level strategic planning agency. 

Still another example of lightning on the 
left can be found in the recent policy posi- 
tion by the Americans for Democratic 
Action: 

“The administration should press forward 
with its proposed agreement banning at- 
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mospheric tests without inspection. Inspec- 
tion at this time should not be made a con- 
dition of agreement.” 

It seems the ADA has forgotter. that we 
did participate in such an agreement with 
Russia, and that they brazenly broke this 
agreement last October with over 40 nu- 
clear blasts including a 58-megaton super- 
bomb. 

The ADA policy is far to the left of the 
instructions given to the disarmament nego- 
tiating team now representing this ad- 
ministration at Geneva. These instructions 
make inspection an absolute essential for 
any further nuclear test bans, and are basic- 
ally sound. 

Some of the other ADA policies call for: 
recognition of Communist China and its 
admission to the U.N.; shipment of surplus 
foods to Red China and a removal of trade 
barriers with that country; and a hands-off 
policy toward Cuba, 

ADA has vigorously opposed all aid to 
Spain while in the same policy statement 
it has supported aid, including military 
equipment, to Tito's Yugoslavia. 

ADA has condemned what it called the 
imperialist policies of the Netherlands and 
called for a cutoff of aid to the Dutch, but 
it has remained strangely silent about 
Indian aggression against Goa, Communist 
aggression against South Vietnam and 
Indonesia, 

None of the persons associated with 
“Thunder on the Right” hold any positions 
of executive responsibility in Government, 
and those in the “irresponsible fringe” are 
hardly in a position to effect national 
policy. 

On the other hand, the 35 ADA'ers in key 
administrative positions includes: Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., Presidential adminis- 
trative assistant and a former national ADA 
chairman; Chester Bowles, Special Adviser 
to the President on Foreign Policy; G. 
Mennen “Soapy” Williams, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for African Affairs; Philip 
H. Coombs, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs; Jonathan 
B. Bingham, U.S. Representative on the U.N. 
Trusteeship Council; J. Kenneth Galbraith, 
U.S. Ambassador to India; James Loeb, U.S. 
Ambassador to Peru; Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Theodore C. Sorenson, Special Counsel to 
the President; and Arthur Goldberg, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The policy’s advocated by the ADA and 
“The Liberal Papers” are reflected daily in 
important administration decisions, 

Consider for example our virtual with- 
drawal from Laos, our 7-month delay in 
resumption of nuclear tests following the 
Russian test series of last October, sharply 
increased trade with the Communist bloc 
during the past year, continued foreign aid 
to such countries as Poland and Yugoslavia, 
our failure to act decisively following 
Brazil's confiscation of American property 
a month ago, the action of the President 
last April lifting regulations to curtail free 
mail delivery of Communist propaganda, 
substantial American contributions to 
various U.N. agencies which furnish direct 
financial and technical assistance to Com- 
munist countries including Cuba, our U.N. 
vote against Portugal with the possible re- 
percussions against our use of the vital air 
base in the Azores, and so on * * * ad 
infinitum. 

Certainly rightists are not always right 
and should exercise more responsibility than 
has been evidenced on some occasions in 
the past, but they are not in power or in 
position to damage good government. Has 
the time not come when the Washington 
press corps should awaken to the lightning 
on the left? 
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Foreign Oil Imports 
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HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
very able and distinguished Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning, Mr. 
Edward A. McDermott, assured the Na- 
tional Coal Policy Conference that his 
Office is maintaining a constant surveil- 
lance of the mandatory oil import con- 
trol program. While I can appreciate 
that Mr. McDermott’s position in this 
regard is confined to the national se- 
curity aspects of imports and their ef- 
fect on domestic fuel capacities, I think 
it important that the OEP acquaint it- 
self with the full impact of residual oil 
imports on America’s coal mining com- 
panies. 

Many mines in West Virginia are 
working only 2 or 3 days a week; gov- 
ernmental studies would therefore be in- 
clined to assume that these mines would 
be ready for full production in the event 
of an emergency. The fact is that some 
of the mines not working regularly may 
be close to the breaking point and could 
go out of business on extremely short 
notice. Perhaps the quickest way for 
Mr. McDermott to familiarize himself 
with these implications of the national 
fuels problem would be to note carefully 
the statement presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee last week 
by the Honorable Thomas Kennedy, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Mr. Kennedy, using sta- 
tistics that were compiled in the bitter 
experience of mine closures and layoffs 
that have plagued coal-producing States 
for a decade and a half, warned that the 
recent increase in residual oil import 
quotas is another step toward what he 
called the eventual destruction of the 
coal industry in America. 

It is a dangerous and disheartening thing 
to witness the gradual but rapidly accelerat- 
ing disintegration of the coal industry and 


the States that depend upon that industry 
for a livelihood— 


Mr. Kennedy said. 

Mr. Speaker, under prevailing condi- 
tions, international oil interests are liter- 
ally dictating how much employment 
will be available in West Virginia’s min- 
ing areas. As shown in Mr. Kennedy’s 
testimony, these imports are expropriat- 
ing—or confiscating—3 million man- 
days of work for coal miners annually. 
When losses to railroads and other af- 
fected industries and businesses are 
added to the damage that foreign oil has 
inflicted on the coal industry, the impact 
on West Virginia’s overall economy is 
staggering. Since 1947, when the first 
danger signs of the deadly effects of for- 
eign oil on the American economy first 
were cited over the Atlantic coastline, a 
total of 2,172,227,000 barrels of residual 
oil entered U.S. markets. That figure 
includes shipments through last Decem- 
ber 31 and does not include the more 
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than 60 million barrels that have already 
arrived at our ports thus far this year. 
In those 15 years, the floods from foreign 
refineries into east coast fuel markets 
amounted to more than one-half a bil- 
lion tons of coal in energy equivalent. 
A very high percentage of that coal 
would have been mined in West Virginia, 
the Nation’s foremost coal-producing 
State and principal supplier to New Eng- 
land and the other seaboard fuel 
markets. 

Now that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has heard Mr. Kennedy’s story of 
distress directly attributable to residual 
oil imports, I hope that the new trade 
bill will contain guaranteed protection 
for the economy of coal-producing 
States. A reduction in imports is im- 
perative so far as West Virginia is 
concerned. 

I commend to your attention the re- 
marks of Mr. Kennedy before the Ways 
and Means Committee. They will be in- 
cluded when the report is ready and I 
trust that my colleagues will be watching 
out for it. His prepared statement, 
which was made available to a number 
of Members of the House and Senate, 
was an excellent presentation in itself, 
yet he contributed so much other infor- 
mation extemporaneously that the en- 
tire testimony should be studied care- 
fully. I am sure that the office of Mr. 
McDermott can also profit handsomely 
from Mr. Kennedy’s remarks. In gain- 
ing this information, the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning will be much better 
equipped to carry out its stipulated 
duties with regard to protecting the abil- 
ity of the United States to provide the 
increased energy that will be necessary 
in any emergency. 


Central Ohio Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
periodic newsletter dated March 28, 
1962. 

This newsletter gives the results of a 
public opinion poll reflecting the views 
of some of the people from the central 
Ohio area. 

Twenty thousand questionnaires were 
mailed and 6,318 persons answered. 
This again demonstrates the keen in- 
terest of Ohioans in the affairs of this 
National Government. 

Dear FRIEND: The temperature is increas- 
ing here in Washington, not only with the 
arrival of spring and cherry blossoms 
budding, but in the legislative halls as more 
bills emerge from the committees for debate 
and vote. 

By the time you receive this second news- 
letter of 1962, the controversial omnibus 
tax bill should be disposed of by the House. 
This legislation has been considered for 
weeks in the Ways and Means Committee, 
and now the Rules Committee has granted 
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a closed or “gag” rule which means there 
will be 8 hours’ debate, but no amendments 
are permitted. 

This “gag” rule could very well spell doom 
for this proposal because there are at least 
three areas, including the 20 percent with- 
holding tax on dividends, interest, and sav- 
ings, which should be reexamined. (On 
this latter subject, I have received nearly 
3,000 letters in the last 3 weeks, and only 
7, thus far, favor this provision.) In its 
present form, I intend to vote against this 
bill. 

Spending continues to dominate the think- 
ing in Washington. It looks like this fiscal 
year will end June 30 with a deficit ap- 
proaching $10 billion. In case there is any 
doubt, deficit means your Government is 
spending a great deal more than it is taking 
away from you in taxes; this is often called 
fiscal irresponsibility and properly so. 
There are several ways to solve this problem: 
Raise taxes or reduce expenditures. I am 
sure the latter course is much more appealing 
to you as you have so often expressed in 
your letters to me for over 3 years. 

After the Revenue Act of 1962 is concluded 
this week, we will have the routine appro- 
priation requests, together with many of the 
bills proposed by the President. The foreign 
aid bill will request nearly $5 billion, but the 
final amount is purely speculative at this 
time. 

Reciprocal trade and related tariff matters 
have been in hearing since March 12, again 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. 
With the European Common Market, the 
trade policies of this country must be closely 
reviewed to determine what is in the best 
interest of the wage earners, business, and 
the whole economy of our Nation. There is 
also the important underlying issue of a fur- 
ther transfer of power from the legislative 
to the executive branch of the Government. 
Without question, this is the most impor- 
tant legislation facing this session of the 
87th Congress. 

Further, the much publicized medical care 
legislation is pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee. Much has been claimed 
relative to the benefits senior citizens will 
receive under the King-Anderson bill (H.R. 
4222). In fact, there will be a Cecil B. De 
Mille-type extravaganza produced in Madison 
Square Garden, N.Y., May 20, by the pro- 
moters of the compulsory social security-type 
program. Everyone is certainly entitled to 
express his opinion as to the merits of any 
proposed legislation; and, in order that there 
be no misunderstanding of the King-Ander- 
son bill, you should know it does not pay 
for physicians’ services at home, office, or 
in hospital; it does not pay surgeons’ bills; 
it does not pay for dental care; it does not 
pay for drugs and medicines outside of hos- 
pital or nursing home; it does not provide 
your exclusive choice of diagnostic physi- 
cians; it does not provide any benefits for 
over 4 million senior citizens who are not 
receiving benefits under social security. It 
does provide hospital and nursing home care, 
but the recipient must pay a minimum of $20 
and a maximum of $90 on the basis of $10 
a day for each of the first 9 days. 

The return of questionnaires on the pub- 
lic opinion poll which accompanied the Jan- 
uary 17 newsletter was another demonstra- 
tion of the keen interest central Ohio people 
have in the affairs of their Government— 
the response of 31.6 percent, which is well 
above the congressional average. Many of 
you have requested the results of the poll 
which I am happy to set forth below: 

1. Medical, hospital, and nursing benefits 
for senior citizens compulsory social security 
system: Yes, 21.4 percent; no, 70.5 percent; 
undecided, 8.1 percent. 

2. Federal aid to education on public 
school level: Yes, 18.5 percent; no, 77.1 per- 
cent; undecided, 4.4 percent. Private or 
parochial school level: Yes, 5.1 percent; no, 
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92.1 percent; undecided, 2.8 percent. College 
level: Yes, 23.7 percent; no, 67.4 percent; 
undecided, 8.9 percent. 

3. Authorize President to purchase $100 
million in United Nations bonds: Yes, 10.8 
percent; no, 81.6 percent; undecided, 7.6 per- 
cent. 

4. Increase in postal rates of 25 percent to 
meet Post Office deficits: Yes, 49.7 percent; 
no, 41.6 percent; undecided, 8.7 percent. 
(Passed House, now in Senate.) 

5. Free mailing of Russian propaganda as 
matter of reciprocity: Yes, 3.6 percent; no, 
93.6 percent; undecided, 2.8 percent. (Re- 
jected in House, now in Senate.) 

6. Foreign aid to Communist controlled or 
satellite countries: Yes, 3 percent; no, 94.2 
percent; undecided, 2.8 percent. Neutral 
countries: Yes, 30.9 percent; no, 56.5 per- 
cent; undecided, 12.6 percent. NATO coun- 
tries: Yes, 62.5 percent; no, 25.2 percent; un- 
decided, 12.3 percent, 

7. Create Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing: Yes, 9 percent; no, 80.9 percent; 
undecided, 10,1 percent. (Rejected by House 
by vote of 264-150.) 

8. Relaxation of tariffs and trade restric- 
tions: Yes, 24.8 percent; no, 56.1 percent; un- 
decided, 19.1 percent. 

9. Shipping exports such as surplus foods, 
ball bearings, jet aircraft, locomotives, etc., 
to Communist controlled or satellite coun- 
tries: Yes, 3.3 percent; no, 94.7 percent; un- 
decided, 2 percent. 

10. Continued nuclear testing by U.S. Gov- 
ernment: Yes, 85.7 percent; no, 8.3 percent; 
undecided, 6 percent. 

The following persons from our area have 

visited our Washington office since our last 
newsletter: John E. Compson, Mrs. Evaline 
Grant, Mrs. J. 8. Summer, Mary Louise Bris- 
coe, Herbert G. Davis, Cameron E. Williams, 
Ruth Hill, Lucille Walston, Evan E. Williams, 
William S. and Richard Rambo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Hofheimer and sons Steve, Craig, and 
John, Enoch R, Rust, Howard P. Chester, 
R. F. Dreyer, A. E. Dewey, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Roberts, Fred Presutti, Daniel H. Dunbar, 
Tim A. Wilder, George W. Rowe, Victor E. 
Vaile III, Richard S. Mann, Jim Burtch, 
Thomas Palmer, Melinda Kuntz, W. M. 
O'Neill, Jr., O. E. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl L. Hamilton, Martha Bush Park, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest W. Moser, Atlee J. Reeb, Mr. 
and Mrs. George D. Sriner, Bernard and 
Fred Davidorf, H. O. Parker, John W. Baker, 
John E. Senn, Richard I. Eidson, Joe Linville, 
Clyde Mann, Herschel White, Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew J. White, Jr., Julie Kraft. 

Mike Lewis, Byron Miesse, John Hines, 
Scott P. Burns, Dr. and Mrs. James J. Hughes, 
Pat Hone, Alan Norris, Richard H. Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond A. Jacobs, Lynn W. 
Turner, Nancy L. Wesney, T. Ed. Waller, 
Marcus Long, Phil O'Day, F. M. Smetz, Jack 
Welch, William W. Stansbury, Guy Morri- 
son, Ray E. Armstrong, Carl M. Poston, Jr., 
Dean W. Simeral, Stan Andrews, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Linebaugh and Harriet, F. W. 
Boulger, George Hahn, C. P. Sullivan, E. Pad- 
gette, F. W. Armstrong, Cynthia and Judith 
Yenkin, Vera L. Reynolds Tedrick, Susie M. 
Greenidge, Gary L. Jones, L. S. Rinehart, H. 
Joel Teaford, Mrs. James B. Campbell and 
Joan, Mr. and Mrs. Richard K. Hood, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph De Vennish and Joe, Julio, and 
Suzie, Mrs. J. C. Reddington and Bill, David 
D. White, John Moses, Donald H. Williams, 
Carter and Mrs. P. S. Jastram Whitney, Gil- 
bert Coddington, William E. Grabiel, Robert 
H. Foster, Mr. and Mrs. Monroe Courtright, 
Robert E. Marshall, Floyd W. Will, Jerry L. 
Snowden, George W. Roloson, George U. San- 
derson, W. Perry Rawn, Jack Cummins, 
Dwight W. Motis, Jack Teller, Charles E. 
Laird, Bert Ebright, E. F. Evans, Ralph Con- 
nell, William H. Haskett, Jack Cornish, E. 
Paul Howard, Paul S. Glawa, Lee Cook, Lind- 
say Evans, J. F. Harner, D. R. Foltz, W. L. 
Walker, C. W. Watts, J. W. Lehman, W. B. 
Marshall, R. G. Parkinson, Herbert T. Olpp, 
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J. Merle Brill, William E. James, W. V. Ash- 
ton, Richard E. Morris, Walter B. Harpule, 
Jack E. Gordon, Richard ©. Arnold, M. G. 
Kearns, and J, D. Solt. 
Sincerely, 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
Member of Congress. 


Federal Aid to Education Must Reach 
All Our Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my statement to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor on the important sub- 
ject of Federal aid to education, showing 
that continued Federal support of edu- 
cational institutions which do not com- 
ply with constitutional principles is un- 


conscionable and should be stopped 

without further delay: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Jacon H. GILBERT, OF 
New YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, your com- 
mittee has under consideration my bill, H.R. 
668, which would provide that Federal aid be 
withheld from schools which discriminate 
between students by reason of their race, 
color, religion, ancestry, or national origin. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak in 
favor of this vitally needed legislation and 
to urge your support and favorable action. 

In his message to the Congress concern- 
ing aid to education, President Kennedy 
stated: “Our progress as a nation can be no 
swifter than our progress in education. Our 
requirements for world leadership, our hopes 
for economic growth, and the demands of 
citizenship itself in an era such as this all 
require the maximum development of every 
young American's capacity.” Please note 
the words “every American.” They include 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and members of all 
minority groups in the United States now 
denied educational opportunities. 

Your committee approved a $3.3 billion bill 
to help build public school classrooms and 
pay their teachers. There is another bill 
pending, providing for Federal aid to higher 
education which would cost many additional 
millions. Last year the National Defense 
Education Act was extended and broadened, 
and this authorized Federal expenditure of 
more than a billion dollars. In 1961, the 
Federal Government was obligated to ex- 
pend $487,704,470 under our various educa- 
tion grants-in-aid programs. We should 
now take necessary action to insure that all 
the young people of this Nation share 
equally in the benefits such funds are meant 
to provide. 

The Supreme Court has decreed that ra- 
cial segregation in the public schools is in- 
herently unequal, and has observed that the 
opportunity for education where the State 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal 
terms. 

Under the segregated school system which 
has prevailed in many States, Negro chil- 
dren are denied the educational opportuni- 
ties to which they are entitled. Lack of 
educational opportunity is one of the crucial 
factors handicapping the Negro in his strug- 
gle for equality. Records show that many 
are prevented from attending school at all; 
their schools are, in the main, small and 
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substandard; their teachers do not have the 
training and teaching background demanded 
by schools of the white children. Negro 
children in numerous localities are required 
to travel many miles in order to attend the 
nearest Negro school. Obstacles of all kinds 
have been placed in the way of the Negro 
to prevent him from gaining the necessary 
learning which would enable him to reach 
his full potential as an educated person. 

The practice of denying Negroes admission 
to institutions of higher learning is equally 
shocking. The report of the Civil Rights 
Commission dealing with denial of the equal 
protection of the laws in public higher edu- 
cation in 1960 is indeed an indictment of 
the whole American community. The Com- 
mission reported great progress in the past 
20 years in eliminating denials of equal 
protection, but discrimination continues to 
be the pattern in the Deep South, and 
Negroes are the principal victims of such 
discrimination, The Commission reported 
that in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, education 
for the Negro is indeed separate and un- 
equal, not only at the college level but also 
in preparation for college. The Commission 
stated that “this inferior preparation of the 
Negro high school student in the segregated 
high school of the South helps perpetuate 
the problem of segregation and discrimina- 
tion at the college level” and that “educa- 
tional deprivation of Negroes is similarly 
transmitted from the educationally, eco- 
nomically, and culturally deprived parent 
to the child.” It is reported that the United 
States has permitted southern legislatures 
to create separate land-grant colleges for 
Negroes and to channel almost all Federal 
funds for specific programs in such insti- 
tutions to the separate white colleges. In 
the allocation of Federal money for research, 
for college housing and for educational insti- 
tutes, white colleges and white students have 
been altogether disproportionate benefici- 
aries, 

The Commission report concludes that 
“the total impact of Federal aid to public 
higher education in these States has been 
to increase the discrepancy between the 
amounts spent by the States themselves 
for white institutions as compared with 
Negro institutions.” 

The Commission made a clear recommen- 
dation that the Federal Government end 
financial aid to publicly controlled institu- 
tions for higher education which continue 
to discriminate on grounds of race, religion, 
or national origin. 

Congress should provide that all Federal 
grant-in-aid programs involving education 
are to benefit all our youth, not just one 
segment of our population, The discrim- 
ination now prevailing in our institutions of 
learning based on color, race, religion, or 
national origin, must be eliminated. 

I maintain that continued Federal sup- 
port of educational institutions which do 
not comply with constitutional principles 
is unconscionable, and such support should 
be stopped without further delay. 


Health Services for the Aged Under 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1962 
Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, there has 


been considerable mail coming into my 
office regarding medical care for the aged 
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under a compulsory approach within the 
framework of the Social Security Act. 
Some of the letters state that because of 
living on a limited income individuals do 
not have funds to pay doctor’s bills and 
for the medicine that is prescribed by 
physicians, and with the enactment of 
the King-Anderson bill such services 
would be provided. Because of this ap- 
parent misunderstanding of the admin- 
istration’s proposed medical care pro- 
gram I devoted the contents of my Mareh 
News Report to a description of the 
major provisions of this legislation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of my report. 

The report follows: 


HEALTH SERVICES FOR THE AGED UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


I have received considerable correspondence 
expressing either a pro or con view with 
respect to the proposal to provide medical 
care for the aged under a compulsory ap- 
proach within the framework of the Social 
Security Act. Much of this mail indicates 
@ misunderstanding of what the Kennedy 
administration's proposal on this subject 
would and would not do in the way of cover- 
ing medical needs, For this reason I will 
devote the contents of this report to a de- 
scription of the major provisions of the 
administration-proposed King-Anderson bill 
which would provide a limited compulsory 
health care program. 


WHO WOULD BE ELIGIBLE 


Only persons who have reached the age of 
65 and are entitled to monthly social security 
benefits would be eligible for services under 
the program, There are nearly 4 milion 
persons over 65 who are not eligible for 
social security benefits and who therefore 
could not receive medical care under the ad- 
ministration’s plan. 


WHAT MEDICAL SERVICES WOULD BE PROVIDED 


Inpatient hospital services would be pro- 
vided up to 90 days. This would include 
bed, board, drugs, and other supplies and 
services customarily furnished by the hospi- 
tal. The patient would pay a deductible 
amount of $10 a day for each of the first 9 
days with a minimum deductible of $20 and 
a maximum deductible of $90. 

Nursing home services would be provided 
up to 180 days, which would be available 
after a patient had been transferred from a 
hospital. The services provided by the nurs- 
ing home would include bed, board, nursing 
services, drugs and other services and which 
are customarily provided by such homes. 

Home health services would be provided 
for up to 240 visits during a calendar year, 
which would be furnished by or through a 
public or nonprofit agency under a plan pre- 
scribed by a doctor, including nursing care, 
physical, occupational, and speech therapy, 
medical supplies (other than drugs) and ap- 
pliances for temporary use, and certain part- 
time or intermittent home services, 

Outpatient hospital diagnostic services 
which are customarily furnished by or 
through the hospital to its outpatients for 
diagnostic study would be provided with the 
patient paying $20 for each hospital out- 
patient diagnostic study. 

WHAT MEDICAL SERVICES WOULD 

PROVIDED 

The plan would not pay doctor’s fees ex- 
cept to the limited extent they may be cov- 
ered as part of a hospital's services. The 
services that a patient's private doctor pro- 
vides would not be covered. The patient 
would pay physician and surgeon fees. Calls 
to a doctor’s office and house calls made by 
a doctor would be paid by the patient. 

No drugs would be paid for unless they are 
provided as part of the hospital or nursing 
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home services, which would mean that the 
prescription of a doctor would still have to 
be paid for by an individual. No private 
duty nursing services are provided. 

There is no coverage for services provided 
by mental or tuberculosis hospitals. 

In essence what the proposal adds up to is 
the payment of the cost of hospital care and 
substitutes for hospital care within the limits 
prescribed. 

FINANCING 

The social security taxes now imposed with 
respect to an employee would be increased 
under the administration proposal by one- 
fourth of 1 percent, and three-eights of 1 
percent for the self-employed. The taxable 
earnings base upon which one contributes 
to the social security fund now would be in- 
creased from $4,800 to 85,200 a year. An 
employee making $100 or more a week at 
the present time pays $150 in social security 
taxes this year, and under the present law 
this will increase to $174 next year and reach 
a maximum of $222 in 1968—with the em- 
ployer paying like amounts. Under the med- 
ical care plan, the social security tax for both 
the employee and employer would rise to 
$201.50 next year and reach a maximum of 
$253.50 for each in 1968. The combined 
employer- employee rate of social security 
tax under the President's proposal would 
reach a total of 9%4 percent of payroll on 
January 1, 1968, without any further liberal- 
ization in the social security program beyond 
that proposed in the bill. The adequacy of 
even this financing arrangement has been 
contested by some actuarial experts. 


Medicare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1962 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
script under date of March 28, 1962, as a 
legislative proposal of the utmost im- 
portance to the people of the new First 
Congressional District which I am proud 
to represent. Each week in my radio 
report to my constituents I discuss items 
which I believe to be of prime interest 
to them. This week I spoke on an item 
in the President's legislative program; 
the so-called medicare bill, H.R. 4222. 

The article follows: 

MEDICARE 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, today I would like to discuss with you 
one of the most important items of the 
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President’s legislative program; the so-called 
medicare bill, H.R. 4222. It is also known 
as the King-Anderson bill. 

Every day I get letters from my district 
for and against health insurance for the 
aged under social security. Often they refer 
to the King-Anderson bill—which contains 
the President’s proposal and is before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
This mail indicates that most people just 
haven't been told the facts about this pro- 
posal, so I would like to discuss today the 
need for such a plan, what the King-Ander- 
son bill provides, who would be covered by 
it, and how the program would be financed. 

There are 17 million people in this coun- 
try over 65. -Almost 173,000 of them are in 
West Virginia. As a group they have low 
incomes. As a group they have the most 
illnesses and the highest hospital and medi- 
cal costs. Their ability to get, pay for and 
keep private insurance is less than for any 
other segment of the population. Older 
people postpone getting the medical care 
they need because they just don’t have the 
money to pay for it. When a catastrophic 
illness does strike, it often wipes out the old 
persons’ savings, takes his home if he has 
one, and drains the finances of his children 
and other relatives. No wonder the dread 
of being sick is such a worry to the older 
folks. 

Better ways of helping the aged pay the 
cost of health care have to be found. There 
is almost complete agreement on that point. 
The disagreement comes on what method 
will be used. The present administration 
believes, and I agree with them, that the 
soundest, most inclusive and most efficient 
method is to establish a prepaid form of 
insurance under the social security system. 
This is what the King-Anderson bill would 
do. 

I think we should make it clear from the 

The bill would not provide any 
care at all. It would simply provide a way 
of paying for care. The benefits spelled out 
in the bill are these: 

First, it would provide up to 90 days of 
inpatient hospital service for each illness. 
This would be subject to a deductible 
amount—to be paid by the patient—of $10 
a day up to 9 days (the minimum deductible 
would be $20 and the maximum $90). 

Second, it would pay for up to 180 days 
of care in a skilled nursing home after trans- 
fer from the hospital. This would be sub- 
ject to a maximum of 150 “units of service” 
with one unit“ equal to 1 day of hospital 
care and 2 days of skilled nursing home 
care. For example, if a patient used up all 
of his 90 days at a hospital he would be 
eligible for only 120 days of nursing home 
care. 

Third, it would pay the cost of as many 
diagnostic services as might be required sub- 
ject to a $20 deductible for each diagnostic 
study. 

Fourth, it would provide up to 240 home 
health care visits a year. This includes in- 
termittent care and therapy under a plan 
established by a physician. 
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Now it is obvious that the benefits I have 
just named will not include all the costs of 
illness, but it will take care of the brunt of 
them. Statistics show that it is the hospital 
costs that hurt, they make up 70 percent of 
the medical expenditures of older people. 

Persons eligible for benefits would be all 
those 65 and over who are eligible for pay- 
ments under social security and the railroad 
retirement law. Approximately 144,000 peo- 
ple in West Virginia would be immediately 
covered because that is the number now in 
the social security system. Such eligible 
persons have been blanketed in under all 
previous amendments to the social security 
law. 

The plan would be self-financing and self- 
supporting. Workers in covered employment 
would have their payroll deduction increased 
by one-fourth of 1 percent on the first $5,200 
of earnings instead of on the first $4,800 as 
is now the case. Self-employed persons 
would contribute three-eights of 1 percent. 

Some of my letters refer to the Kerr-Mills 
program and say, “Let’s stick to that.” Well, 
as some of you know, last year West Virginia 
made a valiant effort to meet the medical 
care needs of our older people through the 
Kerr-Mills program. With the Federal Goy- 
ernment putting up 80 percent of the cost, 
we found we could not afford an adequate 
MAA plan for our aged. So the program went 
on the rocks for awhile. Then the State leg- 
islature retrenched to a more limited cover- 
age. We still don't know how we are going 
to come out financially. We do know that 
in December only 8,157 persons received MAA 
payments and the average payment was 
$41.37. I believe we will still need a Kerr- 
Mills program even if we do establish health 
insurance under social security. We will 
need it because we will have to take care 
of those who are truly “medically indigent” 
and who will not be eligible under the new 
plan. Since 83 percent of those 65 and over 
in West Virginia are covered by social se- 
curity, we would expect the number to need 
MAA under Kerr-Mills to be comparatively 
small. 

Some of my correspondents berate the 
Kennedy proposal as “socialized medicine.” 
Frankly, I think this is nothing but a scare- 
word slogan adopted by those who want to 
defeat the bill. The bill would provide social 
insurance to help retired people to pay some 
of the costs of health care just as their pres- 
ent social security check helps them to pay 
for a roof over their heads and bread and 
butter. 

I see nothing in the King-Anderson bill 
that would affect the physician-patient rela- 
tionship. I see nothing which would inter- 
fere with the doctor's choice of the hospital 
to which he would send the patient. I like 
the fact that the old person can receive pay- 
ments when he needs care. He wouldn't 
have to prove poverty or exhaust hard earned 
savings. He would simply collect the bene- 
fits which he helped pay for during his wage- 
earning period and which are his by statu- 
tory right. What could be more fair or more 
American? 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, APRIL 2, 1962 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. John Hayward, First Baptist 
Church, Logan, W. Va., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Isaiah 40: 31: They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run and not be weary; they 
shall walk and not faint. 

CvII— 347 


God of all goodness, grace, and glory 
who hath brought us to another day of 
decision, grant that Thy purpose and 
power might be demonstrated through 
these chosen Representatives of our be- 
loved Nation. 

May their plans and programs not only 
find favor in the sight of their fellow 
citizens, but may they do that which is 
well pleasing in Thy sight as well. 

Renew the strength of all that call 
upon Thee. Guide, guard, and cleanse 
our people and lead us as a nation to 
be the servants of mankind. For we ask 


this in the name of the One who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minis- 
ter, even Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 29, 1962, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 


nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
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one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On March 30, 1962: 

H.R. 5968. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended. 

On March 31, 1962: 

H.R. 641. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an intermediate lens beta-ray spec- 
trometer for the use of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., and to amend section 165 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to treatment of casualty losses in 
areas designated by the President as dis- 
aster areas. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 1352. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Aniello; 

H.R. 1451. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Prischl Rogers; 

H.R. 1492. An act for the relief of Ernest 
John Large; 

H.R. 1671. An act for the relief of Edvige 
Cianciulli; 

H.R. 2180. An act for the relief of Eugene 
C. Harter; 

H.R. 2684. An act for the relief of Mohan 
Singh; 

H.R. 3105. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Fahrenbruch, a minor; 

H.R. 3376. An act for the relief of George 
A. McDermott; 

H. R. 6082. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vartanus Uzar; 

H.R. 6216. An act for the relief of Theodore 
T. Reilmann; 

H.R. 6276. An act for the relief of Atha- 
nasia Dekazos; 

H.R. 6343. An act for the relief of Mrs. Iza- 
bel A. Miguel; 

H.R. 6740. An act for the relief of Teofilo 
Estoesta; 

H.R. 7676. An act for the relief of George 
W. Ross, Jr.; 

H.R. 8422. An act for the relief of Sister 
M. Theophane (Jane Carroll); 

H.R. 8780. An act for the relief of Dr. Carl 
F. Romney; 

H.R. 8781. An act for the relief of Walter 
Singlevich; 

H.R. 8947, An act for the relief of Harry A. 
Sebert; 

H.R. 9612. An act relating to the elections 
under section 333 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the shareholders of the G. L. 
Bernhardt Co., Inc., of Lenoir, N. C.; and 

H.R. 10573. An act to grant the American 
Numismatic Association perpetual succession. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 10526. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for 


other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
Mownroney, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Hruska, Mr. KUCHEL, and 
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Mr. ALLOTT to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. 273. An act for the relief of Hratch 
Samuel Arukian; 

S. 315. An act for the relief of Dr. Ting-Wa 
Wong; 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Marija 
Gruskovnjak; 

S. 505. An act for the relief of Seymour 
Robertson; 

S. 508. An act for the relief of John E. 
Beaman and Adelaide K. Beaman; 

S. 704. An act for the relief of Marlys E. 
Tedin and Elizabeth O. Reynolds; 

S. 732. An act for the relief of Tick Yuen 


Lee; 

S. 1180. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Teodoro Trevino Sanchez; 

S. 1630. An act for the relief of Rudolph 
Ambra; 

S. 1915. An act for the relief of Orsolina 
Cianfione Iallonardo; 

S. 1937. An act for the relief of Michele 
Emilio Maffeo; 

S. 1943. An act for the relief of Hajime 
Sumitani; 

S. 1962. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
David Wooden; 

5.2003. An act for the relief of Domenico 
Martino; 

S. 2011. An act for the relief of Antonia 
Longfield-Smith; 

S. 2099. An act for the relief of Tina Jane 
Beland; 

8.2143. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eva 
London Ritt; 

S. 2147. An act for the relief of Felipe O. 
Pagdialo; 

S. 2151. An act for the relief of Harvey 
Burstein; 

S. 2167. An act for the relief of Aniela 
Wojtowicz; 

5.2184. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Heghine Tomassian; 

S. 2186. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Arranz Rodriguez; 

S. 2203. An act for the relief of Jozef 
Budny; 

S. 2232. An act for the relief of Wong Gee 
Wong; 

S. 2243. An act for the relief of Lee R. 
Garcia, also known as Lino Rios Garcia; 

S. 2278. An act for the relief of James 
Takeo Nigo. 

S. 2284. An act for the relief of Robert 
Rabin (Kazuo Inoue); 

5.2300. An act for the relief of Byron 
Wong; 

S. 2319. An act for the relief of Harry E. 
Ellison, captain, U.S. Army, retired; 

S. 2339. An act for the relief of George 
Ross Hutchins; 

S. 2340. An act for the relief of Shunichi 
Aikawa; 

S. 2375. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Mikulich; 

S.2389. An act for the relief of Maria 
Carmina Conti; 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Rozin Recanati; 

S. 2461. An act for the relief of Wahidi 
Romanus Jariash (also known as Waheeda 
Bachus Romanus) ; 

S. 2471. An act for the relief of Maria 
Huszty Boros; 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Kim 
Carey (Timothy Mark Alt); 

S. 2549. An act for the relief of Edward L. 
Wertheim; 

S. 2562. An act for the relief of Sally Ann 
Barnett; 

S. 2697. An act to waive certain time limi- 
tations prescribed in chapters 33 and 35 
of title 38, United States Code, in the case 
of certain veterans and eligible persons 


April 2 
ordered to active duty with the Armed 
Forces, or whose period of duty with the 
Armed Forces was involuntarily extended, 
on or after August 1, 1961; 

S. 2738. An act for the relief of Arie 
Abramovich; 

S.J. Res. 147. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of the North Carolina 
Tercentenary Celebration Commission to 
formulate and implement plans to com- 
memorate the 300th anniversary of the State 
of North Carolina, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. Con. Res. 62. Concurrent resolution com- 
memorating the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of soil conservation districts. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1963 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 10526) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, the Executive 
Office of the President, and certain in- 
dependent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1963, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree with the amendments 
of the Senate and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Gary, 
PassMAN, CANNON, PILLion, and TABER. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be privileged to sit to- 
morrow, Tuesday, during the sessions 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not 
object, I hope that in the future chair- 
men of committees or others transact- 
ing business on behalf of the commit- 
tees will go to the microphone when 
transacting the business of the commit- 
tees so that the Members of the House 
may know what is taking place. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, did I correctly 
understand that the request is for the 
Committee on the Judiciary to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House? 

Mr. CELLER. On tomorrow, during 
general debate. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is the reason I 
have risen here. It has been the rule 
as I have understood it that committees 
could sit only by special permission dur- 
ing general debate. I subscribed to that 
rule. I think that committee people 
should be here when bills are actively 
under consideration. 

Mr. CELLER, I amend the request, 

The SPEAKER. By implication it 
was there, but the gentleman amended 
the request. 

Mr. HALLECK. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM FOR THIS 
WEEK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise the House of some 
changes in the program for this week. 

First, the bill H.R. 10788, to amend 
section 204, Agricultural Act, 1956, relat- 
ing to the regulation of textile imports, 
will not be called up under suspension of 
the rules, as previously announced. 

Next, I should like to advise the House 
that the bill H.R. 10700, to amend the 
Peace Corps Act, will be called immedi- 
ately after the call of the Private Calen- 
dar tomorrow and will be followed by 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill for 1962. 

I should like also to advise the House 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
Mutts] has advised that he will call up 
later in the week but not before 
Wednesday under unanimous consent 
the following bills: 

H.R. 3508, amending Tariff Act re air- 
freight forwarders. 

H.R. 6682, free entry of fowling nets. 

H.R. 8938, tariff classification, light- 
weight bicycles. 

H.R. 8952, amending Internal Revenue 
Code with respect to the conditions un- 
der which the special constructive sale 
price rule is to apply for purposes of 
certain manufacturers’ excise taxes. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SURGEON 
GENERAL—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 375) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Under the provisions of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the Sixth An- 
nual Report of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service summarizing 
the activities of the health research fa- 
cilities program. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 
The WHITE House, April 2, 1962. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 
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SURVEY TO DETERMINE PRAC- 
TICABILITY OF ADOPTION BY 
UNITED STATES OF METRIC SYS- 
TEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2049) 
to provide that the National Bureau of 
Standards shall conduct a program of 
investigation, research, and survey to 
determine the practicability of the adop- 
tion by the United States of the metric 
system of weights and measures. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY SCHOOL 
BOARD, MARYLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6759) 
for the relief of the Prince Georges 
County School Board, Maryland. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


REVISING FORMULA FOR APPOR- 
TIONING CASH ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS AMONG STATES UNDER 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8962) 
to revise the formula for apportioning 
cash assistance funds among the States 
under the National School Lunch Act, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL FOREST 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9822) 
to provide that lands within the exterior 
boundaries of a national forest acquired 
under section 8 of the act of June 28, 
1934, as amended (43 U.S.C. 315g), may 
be added to the national forest. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provisions of law, 
lands heretofore or hereafter acquired under 
section 8 of the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1272), as amended (43 U.S.C. 315g), 
which are within the exterior boundaries 
of a national forest and which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture to be 
suitable for administration as a part of the 
national forest may be set apart and reserved 
by the Secretary of the Interior by public 
land order as a part of such national forest. 
Lands so set apart and reserved shall be 
subject to the laws, rules, and regulations 
applicable to lands set apart and reserved 
from the public domain within such national 
forest. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsPINALL: On 
page 1, line 3, after the word “That” strike 
out the words “notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law”. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. FORD. What is the intent and 
purpose of this amendment? 

Mr. ASPINALL. It was pointed out by 
our colleague, the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Morris], that there was an 
implication if the language was left in 
the bill that there might be some effect 
relative to oil and gas leasing on public 
lands. We have no intention to upset 
established procedures in oil and gas 
matters, The Department has suggested 
that the amendment would meet with 
their approval, accordingly the amend- 
ment is being offered at this time. 

Mr. FORD. Does this meet with the 
agreement of the minority as well as the 
majority? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is present, if he wishes to state 
otherwise. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING CONSTRUCTIVE SERV- 
ICE TO MEMBERS OF THE COAST 
GUARD WOMEN’S RESERVE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4783) 
to grant constructive service to members 
of the Coast Guard Women’s Reserve for 
the period from July 25, 1947, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1949. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
person who was a member of the Coast 
Guard Women's Reserve and who served on 
active duty therein for at least one year prior 
to July 25, 1947; who was separated there- 
from under honorable conditions; and who 
also had membership therein for any period 
between November 1, 1949, and July 1, 1956, 
shall be deemed to have served on inactive 
duty with the Coast Guard Women’s Reserve 
from July 25, 1947, to November 1, 1949, in 
the grade or rating satisfactorily held on 
active duty prior to July 25, 1947. 

Sec. 2. Creditable constructive service for a 
person qualified under section 1 hereof shall 
be applied when providing retirement bene- 
fits under the Army and Air Force Vitaliza- 
tion and Retirement Equalization Act of 
1948, as amended, or any other Act under 
which the individual may be entitled to re- 
tirement from the Armed Forces. 

Sec. 3. Additional pay accruing to any 
person by virtue of increased creditable sery- 
ice resulting from the inclusion of construc- 
tive service creditable by application of sec- 
tion 1 hereof shall not be made for active 
or inactive duty for which pay is authorized 
by competent authority which is performed 
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prior to the first day of the calendar quarter 
next su the calendar quarter in 
which this Act becomes effective. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PROMOTING THE PRODUCTION OF 
OYSTERS BY PROPAGATION OF 
DISEASE-RESISTANT STRAINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7336) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to make loans to certain producers 
of oysters, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress finds that in certain areas of the 
United States the oyster industry is threat- 
ened with extinction because of the excessive 
mortality of oysters in such area from an 
undetermined cause. It is the purpose of 
this Act to provide supplementary financial 
assistance to producers of oysters in any 
area of the United States in which the eco- 
nomic stability of the oyster industry is 
endangered by the excessive mortality of 


oysters, and to develop an immune strain 


of oysters to such excessive mortality. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Interior (here- 
after in this Act referred to as “the Secre- 
tary”) is authorized to make loans to pro- 
ducers of oysters in any area or region of the 
United States where he finds that the exces- 
sive mortality of oysters has caused a need 
for credit among such producers which is 
not readily available from responsible private 
sources or from public sources on reasonable 
terms, for the purpose of affording such pro- 
ducers a reasonable opportunity to work 
out their difficulties. Such loans shall be 
made at such rate of interest, not to exceed 
3 per centum per annum, and on such gen- 
eral terms and conditions as the Secretary 
shall prescribe for such area or region, 

Src. 3. Any loan made under this Act may 
be made for such period of time as may rea- 
sonably be required by the needs of the 
borrower and shall be secured by the per- 
sonal obligation and available security of 
the borrower concerned. In the case of loans 
to corporations or other business organiza- 
tions, any such loan shall be secured by the 
personal obligation and available security of 
each person holding as much as 10 per 
centum of the stock or other interest in such 
corporation or organization. 

Sec. 4. In any case in which the Secretary 
determines, with respect to any area or re- 
gion of the United States, that the exces- 
sive mortality of oysters presents an imme- 
diate and substantial threat to the economic 
stability of the oyster industry in such area 
or region which cannot be eliminated solely 
by the making of loans under this Act, he 
is authorized to acquire oyster brood stock 
which in the opinion of the Secretary pos- 
sesses some resistance to the casualties agent 
of such excessive mortality, and furnish to 
the producers of oysters in such area or re- 
gion resultant seed oysters for the propaga- 
tion of oysters which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, will not be subject to such exces- 
sive mortality: Provided, That the Secretary's 
authority to purchase oyster brood stock 
shall be conditional upon the participating 
States paying one-third of the cost of such 
stock made available to oyster producers 
within the States. Such seed oysters shall 
be furnished by the Secretary on such gen- 
eral terms and conditions as he may deem 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 
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Sec. 5. The aggregate sums loaned under 
this Act in any fiscal year shall not exceed 
$3,000,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
with respect to those States where he finds 
that excessive mortality of oysters presents 
an immediate and substantial threat to the 
economic stability of the oyster industry 
in such area or region, to acquire oyster 
brood stock that he believes possesses resist- 
ance to the causative agent of such excessive 
mortality. The Secretary may thereafter 
transfer such brood stock to the particular 
States involved for planting in spawning 
sanctuaries and protection of such State 
or States. Distribution of the resultant 
seed oysters by the States shall be in 
accordance with plans and procedures that 
are mutually acceptable to the Secretary and 
the cooperating States: Provided, That the 
purchase of oyster brood stock hereunder by 
the Secretary shall be conditional upon the 
participating State or States, in each in- 
stance, paying one-third of the cost of such 
brood stock. The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to cooperate with the States 
in any manner necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

“A bill to promote the production of 
oysters by propagation of disease-resist- 
ant strains, and for other purposes.” 


PROVIDING PROTECTION FOR THE 
GOLDEN EAGLE 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 489) to provide protection for the 
golden eagle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the population of the golden 
eagle has declined at such an alarming rate 
that it is now threatened with extinction; 
and 

Whereas the golden eagle should be pre- 
served because of its value to agriculture 
in the control of rodents; and 

Whereas protection of the golden eagle 
will afford greater protection for the bald 
eagle, the national symbol of the United 
States of America, because the bald eagle 
is often killed by persons mistaking it for 
the golden eagle: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the first section 
of the Act entitled “An Act for the protec- 
tion of the bald eagle”, approved June 8, 
1940 (54 Stat. 250; 16 U.S.C. 668), is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
words “American eagle” the words “or any 
golden eagle“. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such Act is amended 
by inserting immediately after the words 
“bald eagle” the words “or the golden eagle”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Whoever, within the United States or any 
place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
without being permitted to do so as herein- 
after provided, shall take, possess, sell, pur- 
chase, barter, offer to sell, purchase or barter, 
transport, export or import, at any time or in 
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any manner, any bald eagle commonly known 
as the American eagle, or any golden eagle, 
alive or dead, or any part, nest, or egg of the 
foregoing eagles, shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall be construed to prohibit posses- 
sion or transportation of any bald eagle, alive 
or dead, or any part, nest, or egg thereof, 
lawfully taken prior to June 8, 1940, and that 
nothing herein shall be construed to pro- 
hibit possession or transportation of any 
golden eagle, alive or dead, or any part, nest, 
or egg thereof, lawfully taken prior to the 
addition to this Act of the provisions relat- 
ing to preservation of the golden eagle. 

Sec. 2. Whenever, after investigation, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall determine that 
it is compatible with the preservation of the 
bald eagle, or the golden eagle to permit the 
taking, possession, and transportation of 
specimens thereof for the scientific or exhi- 
bition purposes of public museums, scien- 
tific societies, and zoological parks, or for the 
religious purposes of Indian tribes, or that it 
is necessary to permit the of such 
eagies for the protection of wildlife or of 
agricultural or other interests in any par- 
ticular locality, he may authorize the tak- 
ing of such eagles pursuant to regulations 
which he is hereby authorized to prescribe: 
Provided, That bald eagles may not be taken 
for any purpose unless, prior to such taking, 
a permit to do so is procured from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today this 
great body has approved a very worth- 
while measure which goes far toward 
extending legal protection against the 
useless slaughter of two majestic speci- 
mens of our Nation’s wildlife—the bald 
eagle and the golden eagle. 

The bald eagle was designated by our 
Founding Fathers as an official symbol 
of our country and is displayed today, 
among other places, on the great seal of 
the United States. The bald eagle has, 
however, been rapidly disappearing over 
the years. As a result, the Congress, in 
1940, approved a measure against the 
capture and killing of bald eagles with- 
out special permission from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Since that time there has been grow- 
ing concern that this protection of the 
bald eagle was inadequate primarily be- 
cause of one of those unexplainable 
quirks of nature—the similarity of 
species. Until the 4th year of its life 
when it develops its characteristic white 
feathers, the bald eagle so closely resem- 
bles it brother, the golden eagle, that 
only trained ornithologists can distin- 
guish between them. Those who would 
kill the golden eagle for profit or for pro- 
tection against its alleged predation on 
wildlife and the young of herds either in- 
tentionally or inadvertently often kill 
some of our dwindling supply of bald 
eagles as well. New documentation of 
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this fact has been presented in just the 
past few days. Out in New Mexico, 
where eagles are hunted for commercial 
purposes, two men were apprehended 
early in March for the illegal possession 
of 5 complete skins of bald eagles and 1 
dozen separate bald eagle tails. They 
were fined $100 each under the Bald 
Eagle Act of 1940. The bill before the 
House today further stops this needless 
and harmful slaughter of eagles. 

It also provides more than satisfactory 
protection for agricultural and other in- 
terests who claim that the golden eagle 
is sometimes a predator. Expressly de- 
lineated in this bill are provisions for 
the Secretary of Interior to establish 
regulations under which the golden eagle 
may be taken. So I am most satisfied 
that this measure is a good and a fair 
one to all concerned. 

Having introduced a bill, House Joint 
Resolution 479, similar to the one con- 
sidered today, I am most pleased to have 
played a role in its successful passage. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman. from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 489 and identical bills 
are designed to conserve two of our most 
interesting species of wildlife—species 
whose numbers are declining at an 
alarming rate. The likeness of one of 
these, the bald eagle, was chosen by the 
Second Continental Congress in 1782 to 
symbolize the strength and freedom of 
our Nation. That likeness graces the 
great seal of the United States. 

The other is an equally majestic crea- 
ture—the golden eagle. Unlike the bald 
eagle which is indigenous only to our 
continent, the range of the golden eagle 
extends into Mexico and over much of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The title of the legislation we are con- 
sidering states clearly that the fate of 
both species is dependent upon protec- 
tion for the other. 

The feeding habits of the two species 
are not similar. The bald eagle feeds 
mostly on fish and carrion while the 
golden’s fare is carrion, rabbits, and ro- 
dents. Scientists have long since exon- 
erated both species. Neither is responsi- 
ble for serious depredations on domestic 
livestock, game, or fish. Authentic testi- 
mony indicates golden eagles have been 
observed hunting jackrabbits, gophers, 
and rodents among flocks of sheep with- 
out molesting a lamb. It has long since 
been conceded that the golden eagle and 
the bald eagle play an important role in 
the balance of nature. 

Because it is our national bird, the 
great decline in numbers of the bald 
eagle received public attention first. In 
1940 Congress, in its wisdom, gave it 
complete protection except for very lim- 
ited control under special permit by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The legislation helped but the decline 
in numbers continued. That is a partial 
reason for this legislation we are con- 
sidering today, 
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Protection for the golden eagle is non- 
existent in at least eight States and in 
some others only token protection is 
given. 

The need for this legislation can be 
rather simply stated. The trained 
ornithologist has great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing golden from immature bald 
eagles. This similarity exists until the 
bald eagle is in its fourth year. As a re- 
sult, great numbers of each are shot. 
The decline in numbers is alarming. A 
recent survey by the National Audubon 
Society indicates the entire population 
of bald eagles in the United States is 
less than 5,000. 

In my State of Pennsylvania we have 
the Hawk Mountain Sanctuary Associa- 
tion. It is ideally situated on a migra- 
tion route and fall flights are carefully 
noted. In the 7-year period from 1935 
to 1941, 434 golden eagles were observed. 
In the same length period from 1954 to 
1960, 290 were observed. During those 
same periods, 364 and 259 bald eagles 
were counted. At that rate of decline, 
and it is safe to assume that the flights 
are generally comparable, by 1967 or 
1968 the golden eagle will have gone the 
way of the passenger pigeon and the 
American bison. Our population of 
whooping cranes in the wild is slightly 
more than 30. Did we wait too long to 
do something about this species? 

The killing of eagles appears to fall 
into three categories, namely pleasure, 
profit, and ignorance. There are a few 
shooters who appear to derive pleasure 
from using high-powered rifles mounted 
with powerful scopes to take these mag- 
nificent birds. 

The most destructive is probably the 
second group of people who kill these 
birds for profit. 

Here light planes are used and the 
commercial shooters are equipped with 
high power shotguns. The birds simply 
have no chance. The word “sportsmen” 
would be a misnomer if applied to these 
people. There is a profit motive. The 
sale of feathers to dealers, curio shops, 
and Indian tribes has become a lucrative 
business. 

The third group falls into the biologi- 
cally ignorant class. In spite of all the 
scientific evidence to the contrary, there 
are those who insist eagles are harmful 
predators and should be destroyed. 
Every bit of evidence today points up the 
fact that eagles are beneficial to man. 
Their economic value is no longer chal- 
lenged by those who are familiar with 
these birds and their living habits. 

The aesthetic value of the golden and 
bald eagles is probably the greatest of 
all. A minister recently preached a ser- 
mon on the theme “The Soft American.” 
In his concluding remarks he compared 
the oyster and the eagle. The former re- 
mains in one place, leads a sedentary 
life, opens its shell occasionally to allow 
food to float in. The eagle is a majestic 
creature, a symbol of power and beauty, 
fearless, ready to fight if need be, rears 
its young in the most difficult and in- 
accessible places and travels miles in 
search of food. The powerful, soaring 
flight is equaled by no other creature. 
He concluded by asking this simple ques- 
tion: When our Founding Fathers 
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wanted a national emblem, which did 
they choose? The answer is obvious and 
just as they chose the bald eagle, the 
national emblem of our close neighbor, 
Mexico, is the golden eagle. 

The hourglass is running low. The 
continued killing has already drained 
the breeding stock in Western United 
States to an alarming degree. There 
are outstanding ornithologists who be- 
lieve it is already too late. A defeatist 
attitude at this point is not the answer. 
A concerted effort by all friends of con- 
servation will reverse the trend. 

Are you willing to face the jibes, darts, 
and jabs of both friend and foe if, 
through unwise practices, we allow our 
national emblem to become extinct? All 
can help avoid the eventuality by sup- 
porting this legislation. 

THE STATUS OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE IN NORTH 

AMERICA S 

(By Dr. Walter R. Spofford, associate pro- 
fessor, State University of New York) 


Formerly the golden eagle was widely dis- 
tributed over most of the open and upland 
country of North America. In eastern Amer- 
ica, persistent persecution has reduced it to 
virtual extinction and it is already a rare 
bird in most Western States. The major 
population is confined to Arctic and Boreal 
regions, and now these eagles are in great 
danger. 

Although the golden eagle along with other 
predators has long been the victim of mis- 
guided persecution, during the last 25 years 
a veritable slaughter of these great birds has 
taken place. Flying light airplanes equipped 
with machine-mounted shotguns, hired 
eagle killers hunt down and shoot from the 
air every eagle reported over large areas of 
the range country of the Southwest. Dras- 
tically effective, as many as 25 eagles in a 
day, over 1,000 in a single winter and oyer 
12,000 in 20 years are credited to a sihgle 
bounty hunter in Alpine, Tex. 

These winter eagles are not Texas eagles, 
or Mexican eagles. They are eagles which 
breed over the far reaches of Arctic and 
Boreal America, and migrate south in 
autumn. Feeding upon prey which hiber- 
nates in winter, Arctic eagles start south in 
September when the ground squirrels go 
underground. Further south, as marmots 
also hibernate, Boreal eagles begin to move 
and by late October the flight moves across 
Montana and Wyoming where riflemen shoot 
them by tens and fifties to sell their feathers 
to curio shops and the Indian trade. Further 
south they reach the sheep range country 
where the yearly kill of staggering propor- 
tions takes place. Although doubtless the 
kill includes many bald eagles, hawks, and 
vultures, there is no doubt that the chief 
victim is the golden eagle. 

Nowhere is there a large eagle congrega- 
tion. Rather, eagle pairs and singles course 
far and wide over mountains and valleys. 
Daily these are shot down and other eagles 
move in. Each day’s shooting creates a 
vacuum into which other eagles move and 
are then shot themselves. Just as surely 
as a single leak drains a reservoir, so virtual 
extermination now threatens the whole eagle 
population of Alaska, Canada, and northern 
United States. 

To realize that this will soon cause the ex- 
termination of our remaining golden eagles, 
one has only to recall that in the memory of 
man far less drastic persecution has reduced 
our Appalachian golden eagles to near ex- 
tinction. Today, each autumn, thousands 
of people journey hundreds of miles to stand 
upon a ridge in Pennsylvania to watch the 
Quebec remnant pass in review. 

(Note—Dr. Spofford is recognized as this 
Nation's leading authority on the golden 


eagle.) 
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THE FEEDING HABITS OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE— 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THOSE 
EAGLES NESTING WITHIN THE BiG GAME 
AREAS OF WESTERN AMERICA 


The findings reported in the following are 
taken from various identified sources, com- 
piled and annotated by Dr. Walter R. Spof- 
ford, State University of New York, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: 

“Based on the findings of qualified wild- 
life technicians in nine Western States, 
Canada, and Alaska, rabbits and rodents are 
the dominant food of the golden eagle over 
its wide range in North America” (Arnold, 
L. W., 1954, “The Golden Eagle and Its Eco- 
nomic Status,” circular 27, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, U.S. Department of the Interior 
(p. 18)). 

“A study of the stomach contents of the 
winter golden eagle in Kansas revealed that: 
11 had eaten cottontail rabbit, 7 jackrabbit, 
9 prairie dog, 1 woodchuck, 1 ground squir- 
rel, 1 opossum, 1 fox squirrel, 1 red-tailed 
hawk, 1 short-eared owl; 81 percent of the 
food was rabbit or prairie dog” (Gloyd, H. K., 
1925, “Field Studies of Diurnal Raptors of 
Eastern and Central Kansas.” Wilson Bul- 
letin, 37: 133-149). 

“Among the 51 stomachs of the golden 
eagle, its or cottontails comprised 
the sole contents of 22 and the partial con- 
tents of 10” (Woodgert, W., 1952, Food 
Habits of the Golden Eagle.” Journal of 
Wildlife Management). 

“At a golden eagle nest in Nevada, there 
were the remains of 36 jackrabbits, 1 cot- 
tontail, 1 ground squirrel and 1 sage grouse” 
(Murie, O. J., 1952, “A Price on His Golden 
Head.” Audubon magazine, 54: 232-236). 

“A family of golden eagles consumed 540 
ground squirrels in 3 months” (Finley, W. L., 
1906, Condor, 8: 4-11). 

“In northern Colorado, the food of nesting 
golden eagles was found to be principally 
marmot or ‘woodchuck’” (Packard, F., 1945, 
“The Birds of Rocky Mountain National 
Park,” Auk, 62: 371-394). 

“At a nest of the golden eagle in Wyoming, 
the chief food was jackrabbits (mainly), cot- 
tontails, and ground squirrels.” (Williams, 
R., 1943 Wyoming Wildlife, VIII (12): 2-8). 

“At a nest in the Colorado State antelope 
range, there were remains of 60 rabbits and 
28 prairie dogs and in the West, where the 
golden eagle is resident, rabbits and rodents 
are often considered economic liabilities; 
consequently, the pressure exerted on their 
populations by the golden eagle is favorable 
to livestock, game, and forest management” 
(Arnold, L. W., 1954, The Golden Eagle and 
its Economic Status,” circular 27, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of the 
Interior). 

It is well attested that golden eagles will 
eat carrion in preference to killing live prey. 
“An experiment proved that the carcass of a 
jackrabbit or of a lamb which had been dead 
for 2 days or more was preferred even though 
live lambs of all ages were in the immediate 
vicinity” (Sperry, C. C., 1937, “Eagles vs. 
Lambs in Western Texas,” MS., in files of 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Department 
of the Interior). 

“At the Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, 
on December 28, 1953, there were 82 golden 
eagles and 12 bald eagles feeding upon dead 
fish frozen in the ice” (Wilson, V. T., 1954, 
Audubon Field Notes, 8: 206). 

The relation of the golden eagle to big 
game species will be examined in the fol- 
lowing citations: 

“The hunting and food habits of the golden 
eagle in the Tarryall Mountains, Colo., 
were observed and studied with great inter- 
est because many people consider these birds 
responsible for considerable predation of big- 
horn sheep, especially lambs. During the 
entire period of study not a single eagle was 
seen to attack or molest the bighorn sheep 
in any manner. 
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“As many as seven prairie dogs were found 
in one eagle nest at one time. The sheep 
were not disturbed when the eagles came 
close by. These observations are not conclu- 
sive, but they do indicate that, in the Tarry- 
all Mountains, the eagle is a minor factor” 
(Spencer, C. C., 1943, “Notes on the Life 
History of the Rocky Mountain Bighorn 
Sheep in the Tarryall Mountains of Colo- 
rado,” Journal of Mammology, 24: 1-11). 

“Because so much credence has been 
placed in the possibility of eagles being re- 
sponsible for a major part in lamb loss, it 
was surprising to find that bighorn sheep 
paid scant attention to them.” 

“In the spring of 1940 an eagle’s nest 
was watched in the very heart of the lamb- 
ing grounds. Two eaglets were raised. From 
June 1 to August 1, the nest was well sup- 
plied with food. Jackrabbit and ground 
squirrels were the most common food items. 
No remains of lambs or sheep were found.” 
(Honess, RF, & N.M. Frost, 1942, “A 
Wyoming Bighorn Sheep Survey.” Wyoming 
Game and Fish Department Bulletin, 1:56.) 

In spite of persistent beliefs that the 
presence of eagles is inimicable to antelope, 
“Competent observers (Williams and Mat- 
teson, 1948) believe there is a greater abun- 
dance of breeding golden eagles in Wyoming 
on the basis of comparable area, than in any 
other western State; yet, through various 
management practices which place little or 
no weight on the influence of the golden 
eagle, a remnant antelope population of 
fewer than 5,000 in 1900 was increased to a 
point where more than 41,000 were harvested 
in 1952.” 

In 1947 and 1948 a study was made on 
two tracts of more than 100 square miles on 
the Colorado State Antelope Refuge. Six 
nests of golden eagles were watched in this 
area. The range was extensively used by 
antelope, deer, cattle, and sheep. At one 
eagie’s nest were 26 hind feet of cottontail 
rabbit and 21 hind feet of jackrabbit. “It 
would appear that the number of nesting 
golden eagles had no appreciable effect on 
the antelope population.” 

“Under a four-phase utilization program 
involving sheep, cattle, antelope, and to a 
lesser extent deer, there was competition for 
forage. Therefore it is believed that the de- 
struction by the golden eagles of rabbits and 
prairie dogs which were in direct competi- 
tion for forage with the four major species, 
outweighed whatever minor negative in- 
fluence there might have been.” (Arnold, 
L. W., 1954, “The Golden Eagle and Its Eco- 
nomic Status.” Circular 27, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior.) 

“The Idaho Mountain-Sheep Survey (El- 
lis, 1941), also revealed no reliable evidence 
of predation by eagles on lambs or mature 
bighorns during the yearlong study.” 

“In a study of the bighorn in Arizona, 
cooperatively conducted by the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, the Arizona 
Game and Fish Commission, and the Uni- 
versity of Arizona in 1937, A. A. Nichol found 
that three major factors operated to the 
detriment of this species. Poaching, roads, 
and drought, and the greatest of these was 
poaching. No eagle depredations on bighorn 
sheep were observed during this investiga- 
tion.” (Arnold, L. W. (citation above) .) 

It is beyond dispute that upon occasion 
golden eagles have killed and preyed upon 
domestic lambs and large game. But these 
are of unusual occurrence and take place 
only under extreme conditions. Several of 
these are cited in the following account. 
It is to be noted that such cases are sufi- 
ciently rare as to warrant a separate docu- 
mentation of each. 

A golden eagle killed'a bighorn lamb at 
the San Andres National Wildlife Refuge in 
New Mexico. But even in this case, as 
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Arnold, 1954, points out, a search of six 
nests in this region failed to turn up another 
case. (Kennedy, C. A., 1948, “Golden Eagle 
Kills Bighorn Lamb.” Journal of Mam- 
mology, 29: 68-69.) 

Murie described the killing of a caribou 
calf in Alaska by golden eagles, as witnessed 
by a Mr. A. Brown. In a study of the food 
habits of the eagles in the Mount McKinley 
region, however, Murie found that the food 
was 86 percent ground squirrel, 6 percent 
marmots, and 3 percent mice. Traces of 
caribou hair and sheep were found in a re- 
maining several percent, some of which were 
believed to be carrion. Eagles raid the 
caches of meat made by wolves. (Murie, A., 
1944, “The Wolves of Mount McKinley.” 
Fauna of the U.S. National Parks. Fauna 
series 5.) 

Without further citation, it may be 
pointed out that popular opinion about the 
golden eagle stems largely from the occa- 
sional instances when an eagle attacks a 
domestic animal. Without further contact 
and familiarity with the actual habits of 
the eagle, biased information becomes 
legendary and prejudice substitutes for 
knowledge. 

Many ranchers with long experience have 
never found any actual predations by eagles. 

Of David Cook, sheepherder of the War- 
ren Livestock Co. of southeastern Wyoming: 

“All the stories of eagles killing young 
domestic sheep he had ever heard of were 
based upon hearsay. During his years of 
experience in southeastern Wyoming as a 
sheepman he has never found a single in- 
dividual that had ever observed an eagle 
actually killing a lamb. Eagles, ravens and 
vultures prey on lambs dying of other causes, 
or already carrion.” (Williams, R. B. and 
C. P. Matteson, 1948, “Wyoming Hawks.” 
Wyoming Game and Fish Department, Bul- 
letin 5, 84 pages.) 

W. H. Delvin, foreman for one outfit in 
the Colorado area, stated that he has never 
seen nor heard of an eagle’s killing a lamb or 
a sheep in this area during his 20 years of ex- 
perience.” (Arnold, L. W., 1954, “The 
Golden Eagle and its Economic Status.“ 
Circular 27, Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S, 
Department of Interior.) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL Park SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1962. 
Mr. CHARLES H. CALLIson, 
Assistant to the President, National Audubon 
Society, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. CALLISON: Thank you for your 
letter of February 7 inquiring as to the find- 
ings of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Welles on the 
significance of golden eagle predation on big- 
horn populations. The findings are sum- 
marized in the book, “The Bighorn of Death 
Valley,” fauna No. 6, fauna of the national 
parks of the United States. This volume 
is in page proof at present and we hope that 
it will be off the press by the middle of 
March. 

In answer to your question, during 1,693 
hours of observing bighorn, no specific in- 
terest in bighorn was shown by golden 
eagles. No anxiety was displayed by bighorn 
toward golden eagles as such, even though 
on one occasion (p. 180), “We watched three 
golden eagles circle slowly in and come 
to water at Old Spring while a band of five 
bighorn containing one 6-month-old lamb 
lay in siesta on a point a hundred yards 
away. Ewes with wet lambs show anxiety 
over large flying birds but so do they of al- 
most everything that moves in their vicinity 
at that time.” These are some additional 
observations regarding ravens and bighorn, 
but they do not materially change the pic- 
ture. 

In brief, the observations of the authors 
do not rule out the possibility that golden 
eagles occasionally may try to attack small 
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lambs, but with the added possibility of a 
successful defense by the mother (as ob- 
served in deer); however, no such encoun- 
ters and no evidence of predation by eagles 
was observed. 
Sincerely, 
LOWELL SUMNER, 
Principal Biologist. 
CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
Claremont, Calif., February 3, 1962. 
Mr. CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
National Audubon Society, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear CHARLES: While it is true that golden 
eagles take an occasional young antelope, 
deer, or bighorn, there is no evidence what- 
ever that the populations of these species 
were ever affected for the worse in the long 
run by golden eagle predation. Only when 
the antelope, deer, or bighorn were con- 
tinuously hunted by man with his ever- 
more efficient firearms and transportation 
had a decrease in these big-game animals 
been observed. 

In the instances of the antelope, deer, and 
bighorn nature has provided for a con- 
tinuing surplus which compensates for nat- 
ural predation. But the natural increase of 
the bighorn and the pronghorn cannot make 
up for an overkill by human hunters. With 
the deer, in most parts of its range, it is dif- 
ferent. In many, if not most parts of the 
deer range, the increase of the animal is 
sufficient more than to compensate for both 
natural predation and reasonable hunting 
pressure, 

As a field biologist for more than 40 years 
in the Western States (employed by the Uni- 
versity of California, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the U.S. Department of the 
Interior) I feel that the golden eagle should 
be fully protected and that no appreciable 
damage would be done either to the prong- 
horn or to the bighorn, provided careful and 
effective control of human hunting is main- 
tained. Certainly there would be no dam- 
age to the deer. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. TAYLOR, 
Lecturer in Conservation Education. 


WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Pullman, Wash., February 20, 1962. 
Mr. CHARLES H, CALLISON, 
Assistant to the President, 
National Audubon Society, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dan Mr. CaLiison: In answer to your 
letter of the 7th of February, I am enclos- 
ing a quotation from my 1950 paper “Life 
History, Ecology and Range Use of the Prong- 
horn in Trans-Pecos Texas” (American Mid- 
land Naturalist, 43: 310-315). I doubt that 
the depredation of golden eagles on do- 
mestic sheep is as serious as it is purported 
to be, but it is difficult to prove this point. 
I have no data to support my hypothesis. 
This is something that would have to be 
researched. On the matter of depredation 
on pronghorn antelope I can confidently say 
that the golden eagle is not a significant 
factor in affecting numbers. The enclosed 
reprint “Regulation of Numbers of Prong- 
horn Antelope in Relation to Land Use” con- 
tains a section (two pages—276-277) docu- 
menting the fall and rise of the pronghorn 
population in trans-Pecos, Texas, throughout 
a period of drought. During all of this time 
golden eagles were being controlled in the 
trans-Pecos region. It seems that the popu- 
lations fluctuate with drought and correlated 
range conditions rather than with controlled 
eagles. 

If I can be of further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HELMUT K. BUECHNER, 
Associate Professor of Zoology. 
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MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Missoula, Mont., February 5, 1962. 
Mr. CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
National Audubon Society, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear CHARLIE: I certainly hope that you 
will be able to get Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 105 to protect the golden eagle enacted 
into law. There is serious need for this type 
of legislation. 

Because the golden eagle is already a rela- 
tively scarce resident in most of the Western 
States and because its nesting sites are fre- 
quently difficult of access, there has not been 
an intensive study made of these birds. I 
believe there is a project underway in Ari- 
zona but I do not have any details on who 
is conducting the research or the objectives 
of the studies. You might obtain more in- 
formation on this by writing to Dr. Lyle 
Sowls, leader, Arizona Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

I have visited a good many golden eagle 
nests in the West over the past 20 years but 
have never made an intensive quantitative 
study of the species. From the analysis of 
food at the nest and observations of golden 
eagles hunting, I would conclude the fol- 
lowing: that during the nesting period the 
golden eagle feeds largely on such rodents as 
ground squirrels, marmots, snowshoe rabbits, 
and other small rodents and lagamorphs. In 
certain areas they take sage grouse, ring- 
necked pheasants, and blue grouse, but these 
have always constituted a very minor item 
in their diet during the nesting season. 

In the fall and winter, my observations 
have been confined largely to these birds 
in Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana. In 1948, 
1949, and 1950, I had unusual opportunities 
to observe golden eagles hunting in the Up- 
per Green River Basin of Wyoming. Here 
the populations of jackrabbits were tre- 
mendously high and the golden eagles fed 
almost exclusively on these. 

In 1957 and 1958 jackrabbits had reached 
excessively high numbers in and around 
Gooding, Idaho, and parts of eastern Oregon. 
Again golden eagles were there in relatively 
large numbers and were feeding primarily 
on the jackrabbits. 

In Montana I have made many observa- 
tions of golden eagles in mule deer and big- 
horn sheep country. I have yet to see them 
attack a bighorn sheep but I have seen them 
attack mule deer fawns, I think there is 
little doubt that they occasionally take the 
young of big game animals but to my 
knowledge there is no evidence that they 
exert a depressing effect upon populations 
of these animals. 

I have not had the opportunity to observe 
the golden eagle in antelope country but I 
would doubt very much whether a single 
raptor could seriously depress a single prey 
species such as the antelope. In the last 
10 years the problem wildlife managers have 
faced over most of the antelope range is not 
one of predation but obtaining a sufficient 
harvest to keep these big game species with- 
in the carrying capacity of their ranges. This 
is only being accomplished by heavy hunting 
pressure. Again, to my knowledge there is no 
scientific evidence that the golden eagle is 
a serious predator on antelope. 

We have an interesting situation in Mon- 
tana where many hundreds of eagles migrate 
into the eastern portion of the State and 
winter there. Each year large numbers are 
shot by sportsmen, wardens, and others who 
cannot resist taking a shot at a bird of prey. 
This population probably represents many 
of the birds from central Canada. In this 
area they also feed heavily on jackrabbits and 
to some extent on sage grouse and game 
birds but predation on antelope during the 
winter months is, I believe, quite limited. 

I have not had the time or opportunity 
to study this situation in any detail but we 
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do know that many golden eagles are killed 
in this winter concentration in eastern Mon- 
tana. Someday we hope to be able to ex- 
plore the situation in greater detail. 

I am including a reprint of a food analysis 
of 51 golden eagle stomachs obtained in 
March of 1948. Although a small sample, I 
think this gives an indication of the food 
habits at this time of year. 

There is need for considerably more study 
of the golden eagle but I think it can safely 
be stated that this predator alone does not 
act as a limiting factor or population de- 
pressor on big game species. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. CRAIGHEAD, 
Leader. 
[From the National Parks Magazine, 
March 1962] 


A VICTIM OF THE Bounty HUNTER Is THE 
GOLDEN EAGLE, KING OF THE BIRD WORLD 
(By John J. Stophlet) 

Far above Arizona’s Dragoon Mountains, 
a golden eagle appears. I watch enthralled 
as the great eagle of the West, on 7-foot 
spread of wings, planes out across the val- 
ley. He moves with grace and beauty, his 
huge wings trapping the warm convection 
currents rising from the earth, enabling him 
to keep aloft with little effort. The eagle 
scans the earth below with sharp, telescopic 
eyes, searching for prey. The bronze hackles 
on his head gleam in the sunlight. He is a 
correlated mass of hollow bones, muscle, 
tendons, nerves, and feathers in a beautiful, 
living machine—a marvel of aerodynamics. 
In the ensuing weeks—spent on a ranch in 
the shadow of the Dragoons—I had ample 
opportunity to observe and marvel at a 
creature which has rightly been called the 
king of birds. 

The scene shifts to west Texas. A magni- 
ficent golden eagle soars in wide circles 
sat — err To the south, shimmer- 
ng e heat waves, rise the ks 
of the Chisos Mountains. A eee cee of 
vegetation belts the sinuous Rio Grande as 
it crooks into the Big Bend. Across an in- 
visible line near the mountains, there is sanc- 
tuary for golden eagles and all other wild- 
life in the Big Bend National Park. But, 
outside of this invisible line, golden eagles 
are “fair game.” 

A mile away, two men climb aboard a 
small airplane. The motor starts, lifting 
the plane above the yucca and mesquite 
fiats, to roar into the sky. The man sitting 
beside the pilot is “riding shotgun”—the 
weapon across his knees, cocked and ready. 
In a matter of minutes the eagle is sighted 
and they close in for the kill. The eagle 
sees the monster approaching and attempts 
to flee—but eagles are no match for air- 
planes. There is a blast from the gun. The 
great wings crumple; blood stains the glossy 
feathers; the “eagle eye” is glazed. The 
king is dead. 

This tragedy has been enacted for years 
by the bounty hunters above the plains and 
mountains of Texas as well as other places 
in the West. The bounty hunters kill eagies 
for a profit, collecting twice—once on a 
bounty paid by the ranchers, and again by 
selling the skins and feathers to the Indian 
artifacts industry for conversion into In- 
dian headdresses for the tourist trade. The 
ranchers of west Texas have an organization 
known as the Big Bend Eagle Club, in which 
they hire hunters to shoot eagles. One 
hunter boasted he had killed about 12,000 
in 20 years. How many of these might have 
been immature bald eagles? One hunter 
hired by the club averages about 1,000 eagles 
& year; and beginning in 1945, he slaugh- 
tered 8,300 in about 7 years. How many 
thousands have been killed since then? In 
one 4-hour aerial eagle hunt, 16 of the big 
birds were destroyed. 
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The commercialized slaughter of the 
golden eagle is strongly reminiscent of the 
wholesale destruction wrought against the 
American bison—or the passenger pigeon— 
by the market hunters of times past. No 
animal—from the polar bear in Alaska to the 
golden eagle of the Texas plains—can long 
withstand the concerted and deadly hunting 
from airplanes that is taking place today. 
It is a war of extermination against an in- 
teresting and valuable member of the 
wildlife community. 


GOLDEN EAGLE IN HISTORY 


The golden eagle is circumpolar in dis- 
tribution, breeding in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere in Europe, Asia, and America. In 
the long history of mankind the eagle has 
been the symbol of bold strength and coura- 
geous character. The bird appeared on the 
seal of the King of Ur, in double-headed 
form in Hittite art, on certain coins of the 
Mohammedans, and on the flags of Turko- 
man These eagle symbols were 
probably derived from forms similar to our 
native golden eagles as closely allied species 
are found in the Old World. To the early 
Greeks the eagle was the messenger of Zeus, 
and the only bird that dwelt in heaven—a 
fancy based, perhaps, on the high-flying 
habits of these great birds. A silver eagle 
standing on a spear, symbol of power and 
sovereignty, was placed on military stand- 
ards and carried into battle by the legions 
of Rome, ‘ 

In the Scottish Highlands, where golden 
eagles haye nested since time immemorial, 
the bird is now completely protected, with 
severe penalties for its destruction. One of 
Britain's finest naturalists, Seton Gordon, 
who has spent a lifetime studying the golden 
eagle, has described its home in the Outer 
Hebrides in his delightful book, “The Golden 
Eagle: King of Birds.” A particularly poign- 
ant passage is the following: “‘One Hebri- 
dean haunt of the golden eagle is a deep 
glen in the island of Harris. A high rock, 
often dark and grim in driving rain, rises 
sheer from a loch lonely and unfrequented, 
and on a small ledge high on this rock the 
eyrie is placed. The glen is little more than 
a hundred feet above the Atlantic yet the 
impression given is of much greater height, 
for the scenery is grand and Alpine in char- 
acter. The eagles, as they rise in spirals 
high above their nesting rock, must in clear 
weather see the cone of Boreray of St. Kilda 
on the far Atlantic horizon; they must see 
the ocean swell break in white spray against 
the rocky shore of Gasker, nursery of the 
gray seal. In early summer they must see 
the snowfields on the Cuillin of Skye across 
the Minch, faint and nebulous in the far 
distance. They must often see herds of red 
deer grazing on the green, grassy slopes be- 
neath them, and note the white forms of the 
black-faced sheep which also find pasture 
here.” 

SELDOM SEEN IN EAST 


In the Eastern United States the golden 
eagle is rare, despite the fact that Maurice 
Broun, during 12 autumns at Pennsylvania’s 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, saw 651 of these 
birds migrating south along the Kittatinny 
Ridge. There is little information on the 
birds in the East, either past or present. 
Golden eagles still nested in two or three 
counties in Maine in 1949. A few pairs are 
reported breeding in the Appalachians, and 
the last known nesting in Tennessee’s Cum- 
berland Mountains was in 1932. 

Dr. Walter R. Spofford, who has studied 
the golden eagie in the East for more than 
20 years, writes in a recent letter: “Since no 
nests in the northern Appalachians were 
known from about 1880 until about 1951, 
it might be thought that they are coming 
back. But the places I have found are all 
long occupied, and I believe there have 
been a few remnant pairs for half a cen- 
tury, and I can’t really say there is reason 
to believe they are coming back as yet. There 
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is more reason to believe they are decreas- 
ing, because the wilderness is itself disap- 
pearing so fast.” So we see that isolation 
is essential to the welfare of the birds. But 
to really see the bird in its glory, one must 
go to the wilderness areas of the Far West. 

The home range of the golden eagle in the 
vastness of the West is usually confined to 
the wildest mountain ranges. He rides the 
wind above the wild canyons of the Guada- 
lupes to the shining peaks of the Tetons, and 
north to the wilderness of Denali. The nest- 
ing territory defended by a pair of eagles is 
large, approximately 20 to 60 square miles 
in extent. The average area is about the 
size of a township, 36 square miles. 

The nests are usually built on cliffs with 
a far-reaching view of the countryside, but 
are also frequently built in trees. The 
aerles are immense structures composed of 
large sticks with a lining of grasses, weeds, 
and lichens. In the humid Pacific coast 
redwood belt, the nests are more warmly 
lined with rabbit fur, soft mosses, and 
eagle down. In California, nests have been 
found more than 90 feet up in giant pines 
and redwoods. Sparrow hawks and western 
kingbirds sometimes take up housekeeping 
in the lower parts of the eagle’s nest. Al- 
though the eggs are usually two, sets of one 
are common, three are rare, and a set of four 
has been recorded. Incubation requires 43 
days. The nestlings are covered with white 
down at birth, and remain in the nest from 
9 to 11 weeks. There is evidence that the 
golden eagle does not nest every year; con- 
sequently it is a slow breeder, and deserves 
a full measure of protection. 

Of the food of the golden eagle much has 
been written. Some 60 kinds of animals— 
from deer and antelope to mice, birds, frogs, 
and even insects—are taken. Attacks on 
full-grown deer and antelope by a combined 
force of two or three eagles seem to be rare 
indeed—the consensus being that the 
animals attacked were probably either 
sick or in an otherwise weakened condi- 
tion. The fact is that rabbits and rodents— 
the abundant and available prey of the 
West—form the staple diet of the great bird. 
Small mammals are usually caught by chas- 
ing them into the open and pouncing on 
them. 

COORDINATED HUNTING EFFORT 


Arthur Cleveland Bend, in “Life Histories 
of North American Birds of Prey,” quotes a 
Mr. Willard, who witnessed another interest- 
ing method of capture. “In company with 
some friends one day, I watched a pair of 
these eagles hunting jackrabbits. They 
swooped down and drove the rabbits to cover 
under a mesquite bush. Then one alighted 
close by and began to walk toward the rab- 
bit. He was so frightened he dashed from 
his shelter only to be snatched up by the 
other eagle which had been hovering close 
overhead.” Porcupines fall prey to the bird 
at times. One eagle was found dead as a 
result of an encounter with one of these 
mammals, stuck full of quills. 

In the earlier days of the West, when 
prairie-dog towns extended from horizon 
to horizon in certain places, golden eagles 
had good hunting. More recently, a pair of 
eagles nesting near one such “dog-town,” 
and feeding two young, consumed more than 
600 prairie dogs in a period of 4 months. 
Thus we see the service these birds may 
perform for both farmer and rancher; they 
are one of nature’s important checkreins on 
this prolific little rodent. 

There is an interesting story of an eagle’s 
Shangri La high in the mountains of Alberta 
Province, in Canada, known for centuries 
to the Indians of the region as the Valley 
of the Eagles. In the caverns of a sheer 
rock-face golden eagles are said to have built 
their nests and have formed a colony. If 
the story is true, this is a most unusual 
performance, because normally these eagles 
are solitary birds. Because of deep winter 
snows, the area is inaccessible until late in 
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the season. One day in August, so the story 
runs, a man saw 21 golden eagles near the 
cliff. One may hope that the birds will 
continue to nest and rear young in their 
wilderness fastness, secure against destruc- 
tion by man and his machines. 

For the golden eagle is a persecuted bird. 
It is trapped, shot and poisoned throughout 
the West. It has a price on its golden head. 
It is when the golden eagle attacks domestic 
stock of the ranchers that it gets into 
trouble. There is no doubt that the bird 
has acquired a taste for lamb, but this has 
been much exaggerated. 

The eagle’s situation is complicated by 
local conditions such as lambing time, the 
unavailability of rodents and carrion as 
food, and many other factors. Eagles that 
kill stock can be controlled by the proper 
authorities but these do not include every 
nimrod in the country. Today, the golden 
eagle is being gunned down from airplanes 
in the name of “sport,” and under the pre- 
text that all eagles are guilty of killing stock. 

Fortunately for the eagle, there is a ground 
swell against such “sporting” practices and 
human prejudices. It is gathering momen- 
tum fast, and I feel sure it will eventually 
bring victory to the golden eagle in its fight 
for survival. Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
of Texas, has already introduced a Senate 
joint resolution for Federal protection of 
the golden eagle. It is significant that this 
legislation has been introduced by a Texan. 
One would not expect it from this quarter 
were the eagle such a threat to the live- 
stock industry as some would have us 
believe. 

HUNTERS CONFUSE SPECIES 


One good argument for complete protec- 
tion of the golden eagle is the fact that, 
up to the third year of life of the bald eagle, 
the two birds are practically indistinguish- 
able in the immature stage even by experts. 
It is not until the fourth year that the bald 
eagle acquires the white head and tail. 
Undoubtedly many immature “baldies” are 
killed in cases of mistaken identity. 

Why do we want to save the golden eagle? 
One of America’s greatest naturalists, Dr. 
Olaus J. Murie, has stated the answer elo- 
quently: “The fact that we have through the 
centuries recognized the qualities, the living 
beauty, of a bird sufficiently to engrave its 
image on the emblems of our sovereignties, 
places us high in the anima! kingdom. A 
species that can produce a Shakespeare, Rem- 
brandt, Beethoven, Gandhi, and Lincoln 
should not fail to enrich itself by reaching a 
friendly hand toward another species in diffi- 
culty. There is at stake in this particular 
instance not only the fate of a great bird, 
but also the human capacity to tolerate, to 
appreciate, and to enjoy.” 

Today, there are many thousands of people 
who would go far to observe an eagle of 
any kind, And they have the right to ex- 
pect the great golden eagle of the West— 
the living embodiment of freedom—to re- 
main a part of the rich wildlife heritage of 
this country. They would agree with wise 
King Solomon that among the many things 
“too wonderful to understand” is “the way 
of an eagle in the air.” 


[From the Audubon magazine, March-April 
1962] 
EAGLES AND OUR RUINED GRASSLANDS 
(By Ian I. McMillan) 


The golden eagle long has been the sub- 
ject of study in the sparsely settled hill 
country halfway between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles where I was raised. As a natiye 
of this grain and livestock area in Califor- 
nia’s San Luis Obispo County, I have been 
observing the ways of the eagle for nearly 
40 years, both as a youth and as a wheat and 
cattle grower. 

During this time I have heard and read 
many stories about eagles but none ever mis- 
represented them so grossly nor incriminated 
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them so falsely as that which appeared in 
the November 1961 issue of Sports Afield. 

Westbrook Pegler dipped his pen in some 
bitter gall for that wild piece of nature fak- 
ing evidently designed to rationalize an 
organized program of eagle extermination in 
the destitute goat and sheep pastures of west 
Texas. 


Incredibly, he branded the rare bald eagle, 
our national bird, as “no good,” a blood- 
thirsty killer of “grown deer or antelope,” a 
“demon which can crack the back of a sheep 
with one blow of its beak.” 

He pictured an eagle so filled with lamb 
“that it couldn’t get off the ground,” with 
lamb's hearts tumbling out when the head 
of the bird was yanked off by the stockman 
who had caught it. 

As authority for this ballyhoo, he referred 
to the fanciful reports of commercial opera- 
tors who make a business of shooting eagles 
from airplanes over the barren reaches of the 
Texas goat country. To this he added cynical 
aspersions on the laws that protect the bald 
eagle and belittling references to the sym- 
bolic significance of our national bird. 

It is too much to expect, I suppose, that 
anyone glorifying a of organized 
annihilation would have much knowledge of 
land use in the Southwest although Pegler 
is a longtime resident of the region. If he 
did have, he would have observed that wher- 
ever conditions of land abuse and range ruin 
prevail, as they do throughout the afflicted 
rangelands of west Texas, it must be ex- 
pected that the native eagle, too, will be in 
trouble. 

The real trouble here lies not in the exist- 
ence of too many eagles but in too many 
goats and sheep. It lies in the excessive, 
ruinous, grazing practices that have rendered 
a fertile grassland, once the realm of the 
eagle, into a miserable thorn-scrub waste 
only fit for the goat. 

The real argument for the eagle is not only 
an expression of rightful sentiment, it is also 
one of reason, calling for commonsense and 
decency in our use of the land. 

I saw the Texas eagle country—the goat 
and sheep pastures of west Texas—in the 
spring of 1961. For many years I had heard 
of this region as a great cattle producer, 
especially that part known as the highland 
Hereford country around Marfa and Alpine 
where the commercial eagle hunters now 
operate. 

What I saw in west Texas, however, was a 
far cry from the fabled cattle country of our 
expectations. On the ranges where once the 
fabulous herds of the Texas Trail fattened 
in grass to their bellies, we found an economy 
of goat and sheep raising eking out a miser- 
able existence on the remnants of a ruined 
grassland. Where Davy Crockett and his he- 
roic band of frontlersmen rode on to the 
Alamo through a “sea of grass,” we found a 
thorn-scrub wasteland, the final outcome of 
continued overgrazing and land abuse. 

It would only be in keeping with this 
welter of depletion and devastation that the 
native eagle, too, would be marked for ex- 
tirpation so that a few more goats or sheep 
might fully complete their work of ecologic 
ruin. 

But the goat and sheep ranchers of west 
Texas with their hired eagle killers are by 
no means alone in their maltreatment of the 
western range and the irresponsible annihi- 
lation of its native predator species. All 
along our homeward journey, from the Pecos 
to the Pacific, on through southern New 
Mexico, Arizona, and at last to some of our 
own badly beaten ranges in central Cali- 
fornia, we witnessed the same general 
symptoms of ecologic illiteracy and its ap- 
palling effect on the land. 

Among these symptoms the needless kill- 
ing of wild predators was always prevalent. 
In New Mexico we saw ranges fully as over- 
grazed as the devastated goat pastures of 
Texas. And here, as in Texas, prominent, 
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influential sheepmen quite brazenly and 
naively testified to killing eagles each year 
by the hundreds. 

In Arizona even the cattlemen's associa- 
tion approves a Federal program of wide- 
scale poisoning of coyotes. In a valley near 
Tucson it was significant to find a project 
to reestablish a now rare local race of bob- 
white quail common in the early days. It 
requires a grassland habitat and it was hard 
to believe that such a habitat once pre- 
vailed where now there are only mesquite 
thickets, bare ground, and starving cattle. 
Again we were witnessing the end product 
of land misuse, with indiscriminate predator 
control the telltale hallmark. 

In thus pointing out the deplorable land- 
use conditions which in other States have 
been associated with the destruction of the 
eagle and other wild predators, it would be 
most appropriate if I could claim something 
better for my own home territory in central 
California. Regrettably, however, I am un- 
able to do so, 

Shortly after our return from Texas I was 
looking over a local problem of the same kind 
of range ruination that had been so com- 
mon along our homeward trip throughout 
the Southwest. With me were my brother, 
Eben, who lectures throughout the country 
each year on wildlife ecology, and Enrico 
Bongio, the representative of several local 
sportsmen’s groups. 

The range conditions we were appraising 
were on a portion of the vast public domain, 
the federally owned lands which comprise 
much of our semiarid western range. These 
public ranges are administered by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, with grazing 
privileges leased to private livestock interests. 

What we found was nothing short of sick- 
ening. On a range known in previous sea- 
sons as a productive shrub-grassland, well 
populated with wildlife, including quail and 
the introduced Chukar partridge, we found 
a barren waste, caused by the stripping off in 
one grazing season of practically all vegeta- 
tive cover. The fine, rich, arid-land soil, de- 
veloped under a protective plant cover, was 
already showing evidence of wind erosion. 
And the prospect of what a heavy rain 
do to these steeply sloping, bare hillsides was 
discouraging to contemplate. 

The only sign we could find of the plenti- 
ful wildlife of former years was several dried 
carcasses, Within 3 miles we identified the 
remains of three coyotes, three bobcats, and 
two badgers. All had evidently been killed 
in a subsidized program carried on at public 
expense to protect illegal, ill-advised, and 
ruinous sheep grazing on the public lands. 

In a matter of weeks the sheep not only 
rendered this range unfit for game and other 
wildlife, but for sheep and cattle as well. 
And here again, as my wife and I had noted 
in our trip through the devastated ranges of 
the Southwest, the incriminating hallmark 
of range abuse was the extermination of na- 
tive predators. 

As overgrazed land deteriorates, perennial 
vegetation gives way to annual, seed-produc- 
ing shrubs and weeds. Rodents multiply on 
the abundance of seeds, bringing an increase 
in the predator population. Ranchers are 
then quick to blame the predators for their 
troubles, whereas the basic cause is their 
abuse of the land. 

Oddly, however, in California and espe- 
cially in my own area where golden eagles 
are still common, there is no appreciable an- 
tagonism among the local stockmen or 
sportsmen against the eagle. In fact, the 
California Fish and Game Code has been 
revised in recent years to protect all birds 
of prey. In San Luis Obispo County a re- 
cently enacted ordinance prohibits the 
taking of eagles or their eggs, even by holders 
of scientific collecting permits. The rare 
bald eagle, of course, has even more complete 
and stringent protection. 

Sheep raising is an important industry in 
this area. At Camp Roberts, a large military 
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reservation in northern San Luis Obispo and 
southern Monterey Counties, sheep are grazed 
by the thousands on range where eagles are 
common residents. Yet the official predator 
control activities that operate on this reser- 
vation to annihilate all mammalian preda- 
tors have fortunately left the eagle alone. 

In nearby Monterey County, the Hunter 
Liggett Military Reservation spreads over 
hundreds of thousands of acres of Cali- 
fornia’s best wildlife habitat. Under a pro- 
gram of predator control administered by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, mountain 
lions, coyotes, bobcats, and other mammalian 
predators have been virtually exterminated 
in this area. 

Deer, at the same time, have overpopulated 
the range. Dying or weakened deer are 
commonly seen. An annual, public doe 
shoot has recently been inaugurated to cur- 
tail the excessive herds. Golden eagles are 
common on this reservation and may be 
preying to some extent on the excessive deer 
herd, although no reports of such predation 
have been noted. But certainly they have 
not kept this herd from becoming over- 
abundant, and if eagles are taking a few 
weak, sickly fawns that would otherwise 
soon die from other causes, it would be to 
the benefit of the deer, the range, and the 
whole ecologic complex. 

This principle is probably in operation on 
the overgrazed ranges of west Texas where 
eagles may be taking a few starving, weak- 
ened sheep, goats, or antelope. In a few 
specific cases it may be permissible to re- 
move the particular bird involved. But even 
this type of restricted, specific control would 
not be treating the basic problem which is 
one of untended, unmanaged goats and 
sheep, overgrazing and further depletion of 
a range that has long suffered from too much 
livestock. 

With regard to the wild claims that the 
antelope must be protected from the eagle, 
it should be borne in mind that while eagles 
may take an occasional antelope fawn, the 
two species were getting along compatibly 
until the sheep and the goat entered the 
scene in west Texas. Where sizable ante- 
lope populations are established to the point 
of range capacity, it would be proper to have 
the eagle fulfill its natural, beneficial role 
of keeping this prey species wild and healthy. 

What sportsman worthy of the name would 
want to reduce the native antelope to the 
ecologic status of the goat? Those who 
would rightfully preserve both the eagle and 
the antelope have good reason to contend 
that the eagle should not be exterminated 
so as to make of the wild antelope a species 
of semidomesticated game, easily hunted 
and taken by an equally ersatz form of hu- 
man hunter. Commercial interests are as 
badly out of place in the promotion of ante- 
lope shooting as in promoting the business 
of eagle hunting. 

For as long as I can remember a pair of 
golden eagles has nested each spring in a 
large, lone oak on my neighbor's grain and 
cattle ranch. One day a few years back I 
answered the telephone to hear from this 
rancher, Iver Hansen, that the eagles had 
eaten one of his calves. 

“Tan,” he said, “it looks like those old 
eagles are starting to kill calves. What shall 
we do?” 

“Well Iver,” I answered, “if they are kill- 
ing calves we'll certainly have to do some- 
thing to stop it. But first let's be sure they 
are doing the killing.” 

We agreed then to wait and watch for 
more proof. As it turned out, the cattle on 
this range were Angus heifers having their 
first calves. Angus calves are typically small 
and some of these calves were exceptionally 
small and weak. Some were dead at birth. 
Eagles in this region commonly feed on car- 
rion and evidently this pair had started to 
feed on a calf almost, but not quite, dead. 
The rancher finding the eagles feeding on 
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this calf, which still showed some sign of 
life, took it to be a kill. 

We have waited for another case on which 
to judge this pair of eagles once and for all 
but nothing of the kind has developed. 
That was some 4 years ago and the eagles 
are still hunting and nesting in their tra- 
ditional range without any sign of molest- 
ing calves. 

In reading the wild indictment of the 
eagle in Sports Afield I thought of how 
easily Iver Hansen could have jumped to an 
erroneous conclusion, shot his eagles, spread 
the alarm and set into operation an irre- 
sponsible eagle-killing program such as evi- 
dently is now a general practice in some 
parts of the Southwest. 

In arguing for proper consideration of the 
eagle it is common to encounter that asi- 
nine question, “What good is an eagle?” 
My answer is that we need to save 
the eagle, not only for what we gain 
from having eagles, but also for what we 
gain from saving eagles. 

We need to exercise and develop the hu- 
man attributes that are required in the pres- 
ervation of such things as eagles for these 
are the same attributes so vital in working 
out an approach to the proper care and use 
of the land, and to our own survival. 

Through observing and understanding 
such things as the role of eagles in nature 
We can come to understand the ecological 
principles which govern the survival not 
only of wild eagles but the long-term wel- 
fare of our own species. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION WEEK 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 628) authorizing the President to 
proclaim the week in May of each year in 
which falls the third Friday of that 
month as National Transportation Week. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas transportation has changed the 
United States from a wilderness to a rich 
homeland and brought the shores of the 
Atlantic seaboard close to the waters of the 
Pacific and is even today by land, by water, 
and in the air knitting the United States 
more firmly into one Nation indivisible; and 

Whereas transportation has given the 
farmer a market in the city for his products 
and the city worker an outlet in the country 
for the goods he has manufactured; and 

Whereas a prosperous and efficient trans- 
portation industry is vital to the defense of 
the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is requested 
and authorized to officially proclaim annually 
the week in May of each year in which falls 
the third Friday of that month as National 
Transportation Week, and to issue a procla- 
mation inviting the people of the United 
States to observe such period with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, as a tribute to 
the men and women who, night and day, 
move goods and people throughout our land. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out the preamble. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LOYAL WAR GOVERNORS’ CON- 
FERENCE 
The Clerk called the resolution (H. Res. 

505) extending the greetings of the House 
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of Representatives to the city of Altoona, 
Pa., on the occasion of the centennial an- 
niversary of the Loyal War Governors’ 
Conference. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas September 24, 1962, will mark the 
centennial anniversary of the Loyal War 
Governors’ Conference at the Logan House in 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, where, during the 
original conference, thirteen northern Gov- 
ernors pledged united support to President 
Abraham Lincoln in the conduct of the Civil 
War; and 

Whereas the Blair County, Pennsylvania, 
Historical Society, in cooperation with the 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, Chamber of Com- 
merce, is sponsoring a commemorative cele- 
bration to be held in Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
during 1962, with invitations to be extended 
to the Governors of the States represented at 
the original conference; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Pennsylvania has appropriated funds to as- 
sure the success of such commemorative cele- 
bration in calling to the attention of the 
people of the United States the important 
part played by such conference in the con- 
duct of the Civil War: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations to 
the city of Altoona, Pennsylvania, on the 
occasion of the centennial anniversary of the 
Loyal War Governors’ Conference to be com- 
memorated in such city during 1962, and 
hereby commends the people of such city for 
their efforts in keeping alive the memory of 
the spirit of cooperation evidenced by the 
pledge of united support made to President 
Lincoln in 1862, which pledge of united sup- 
port played an important part in the conduct 
of the Civil War. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out the preamble. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN . Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 505, introduced by me 
on January 10, 1962, extends the greet- 
ings and felicitations of the U.S. House 
of Representatives to the city of Altoona, 
Pa., commending the residents of that 
city for their effort in keeping alive the 
memory of the spirit of cooperation 
which welded the Northern States to- 
gether 100 years ago when this Nation 
was involved in the terrible Civil War. 

It was in my home town of Altoona, 
Pa., that the Governors of 13 States met 
on September 24, 1862, to pledge their 
united support to President Abraham 
Lincoln in the conduct of the war. This 
historic meeting, held in the famed 
Logan House, Altoona, Pa., had a definite 
impact on the preservation of the Union. 

This year’s centennial celebration is 
being sponsored by the Blair County His- 
torical Society and the Altoona Chamber 
of Commerce. Mayor Roy F. Thompson 
is serving as honorary chairman for the 
3-day event commemorating the Loyal 
War Governors’ Conference of 1862 
which was attended by Pennsylvania’s 
Gov. Andrew Curtin and his war 
colleagues. 

Invitations for this year’s celebration 
are being extended to President John F. 
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Kennedy and the Governors of the 
States represented at the original con- 
ference. Gov. David Lawrence, of Penn- 
sylvania, will be their host. The pro- 
gram will include a military-civic parade 
and a costume ball, 

Fifty years ago, a half century after 
the original meeting was held, President 
William H. Taft participated in the com- 
memorative ceremonies conducted at 
Altoona. 

Historical accounts of this meeting, 
held at a critical time in the Nation’s 
history, show that President Lincoln was 
much moved by the action taken by the 
Loyal War Governors’ Conference, with 
the result that his conduct of the war 
was bolstered immeasurably by the sup- 
port pledged to him at that time. 

The Governors of 13 States attended 
the conference, and it should perhaps be 
pointed out that the Governor of Michi- 
gan was unable to personally attend the 
meeting, but that he was represented by 
a delegate. The Governor of New York 
State also found it impossible to be pres- 
ent. The following States were repre- 
sented by their Governors: Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, 
and the loyal Virginia State government, 
then in exile at Alexandria. 

The resolution, prepared at this infor- 
mal meeting and signed by the heads of 
the States, was then forwarded to the 
other Union States for signing by those 
Governors. 

I have been informed that resolutions, 
similar to my House Resolution 505, now 
pending before you, have also been in- 
troduced in both houses of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature to place added empha- 
sis on this historic occasion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT MEDICAL REVIEW OF 
VETERAN CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 852) to 
amend chapter 3 of title 38, United States 
Code, to authorize the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to establish medical 
advisory panels to resolve conflicts of 
evidence in questions involving service 
connection of disabilities or deaths. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
some clarification of this if I might, 
from the chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. I raise the ques- 
tion primarily because the Bureau of 
the Budget, as I understand from the 
committee report, is strongly opposed to 
this legislation. Has there been some 
modification by the committee to make 
it more palatable to the Bureau? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I will yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor], who has a particular in- 
terest in this bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. This bill was opposed 
by the Bureau of the Budget; and though 
some changes in procedures have been 
made, I assume the Bureau is still op- 
posed. That is not unusual, I will say to 
the gentleman. This bill is merely an 
effort to try to make sure that there is 
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a reexamination of medical evidence in 
all of the cases where it is requested. 

Mr. FORD. How does the procedure 
proposed in the pending bill tie in with 
the next bill on the Consent Calendar 
which provides for an appeals board, the 
next bill being H.R. 857? Is there any 
connection? It seems to be a little con- 
fusing. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Let me give 
you an example of the thing we are 
trying to correct. It is the case of a 
young man who was shot through the 
chest during World War II. The injury 
never completely healed. He went on 
for a number of years going from doctor 
to doctor. Finally a doctor told him he 
had cancer. Nobody knows what causes 
cancer. So we asked the American Medi- 
cal Association to appoint a board of 
12 cancer specialists to examine this 
patient and tell us whether he did in 
fact have cancer. They replied saying 
“Yes.” That is the kind of thing for 
which this bill is needed. 

We found out that the veterans board 
handling this case did not have a single 
cancer expert on it. We think this is 
wrong, and H.R. 852 is designed to cor- 
rect this situation. 

Mr. FORD. What will be the criteria 
for a particular case being considered by 
this independent medical board? Will 
all cases be considered? Will there be 
a limited number? And if a limited 
number, how will they decide which one 
or ones? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If a case is 
turned down and if the veteran can bring 
in new medical evidence which would 
indicate there should be further con- 
sideration, this would direct the Admin- 
istrator to send this case to the Chief 
Medical Director of the VA and if denied 
there to an independent medical expert. 

Mr. FORD. Does the gentleman have 
any estimate of how many out of a hun- 
dred or a thousand that come up before 
the Board of Veterans Appeals each year 
will be so handled? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am sorry, I 
do not have that information. We have 
had 20 cases of this type decided so far. 
The cost has been approximately $150 
per case. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. When the gentle- 
man speaks of a board, does he mean the 
Board of Appeals? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No. We are 
speaking of a panel of medical experts 
of the kind mentioned previously—a 
panel, under the bill, appointed by the 
President. We recently had a veteran 
who died at Walter Reed. He had cancer 
of the spine. There were certain degen- 
erations of the backbone, but he was 
rated nonservice connected. We send 
that case to the panel, and asked them, 
when did that case start? The panel 
gave us the information. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. But was the case 
originally disposed of by the Board of 
Veterans Appeals? 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It was denied. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What you are ask- 
ing for is when the Administrator exer- 
cises his right of review in the Board of 
Veterans Appeals decision, the Admin- 
istrator may get the advice of a medical 
board? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the vet- 
eran can bring in additional medical 
evidence intimating there should have 
been a different decision and to have it 
reviewed fresh by the Chief Medical Di- 
rector of the VA and/or an independent 
medical expert. 

Mr. FORD. Let me ask one further 
question. 

If this independent medical review is 
held and this board or this group adopts 
a different attitude to the Board of Vet- 
erans Appeals, which prevails? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The panel 
would then prevail and would be binding 
on the VA. 

Mr. FORD. That is included as a 
matter of law? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is included 
in the bill. 

Mr. FORD. There 
about that? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. In my mind, 
there is no question. The gentleman 
will find on lines 6 and 7 of page 5 of 
the reported bill that it is made quite 
clear. 

Mr. FORD. We are making a little 
legislative history here, and we ought to 
know one way or the other. 

Mr. SAYLOR. This is correct. I will 
give another case in which we just had it 
similarly approved by an independent 
board. A man was operated on with a 
spinal anesthesia while he was in the 
Navy. From that time on he had certain 
disabilities. The Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals from 1943 down until the independ- 
ent medical expert pilot study of 20 
cases, held that this man did not have 
a service-connected disability. When an 
independent group of medical experts 
were asked to examine the files on this 
case and determine whether or not the 
injury to his spinal column occurred 
while he was in the service, the answer 
came back unanimously that the injury 
had occurred in the service and it was 
service connected. 

Mr. FORD. I am glad to have these 
illustrations, but I do not think we ought 
to pass legislation whereby we convene a 
panel, and their recommendations are 
made and it is purely academic. They 
are going to be followed or they are not 
going to be followed. I understand from 
what the chairman of the committee just 
said, and the gentleman confirms it, 
when these independent panels make a 
decision, that is it, the decision of the 
Board of Veterans Appeals to the con- 
trary notwithstanding? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This case 
must be denied twice by appeals before 
it will go to the independent medical 
panel required by H.R. 852. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman’s 
statement just made partially answers 
the question I was just about to ask, in 
reference to the criteria by which a vet- 
eran can secure the services of this in- 
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dependent review board. In other 
words he has to be turned down twice 
by the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. He must have 
been, and he must have new medical 
evidence. 

Mr. GROSS. This can become expen- 
sive if it results in a loose operation. 
Somebody is going to have to pay for 
some expert medical men on these inde- 
pendent review boards. I assume that 
will be at the rate of $75 or $100 a day. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The pilot 
study cost on an average of $150 per 
case. 

Mr. GROSS. The criterion then will 
be, he must be turned down twice? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes, and 
there must be new medical evidence. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In the event that 
the veteran does present new medical 
evidence, does it have to go to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration requesting a re- 
view and, in turn, he refers it to the 
panel? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It goes first 
to the Chief Medical Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration, then to the in- 
dependent medical panel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 3 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately after sec- 
tion 217 the following: 


“§ 218. Medical advisory panels 

“(a) The Administrator is authorized to 
employ experts or consultants on a tempo- 
rary or intermittent basis, in accordance with 
section 55a of title 5, to serve on panels for 
the purpose of rendering opinions to him 
with respect to the question of whether or 
not a disability or death is service connected, 
in cases where the Administrator has found 
that there is material doubt or material con- 
flict of medical evidence on such question. 
No person may be a member of any such 
Panel unless he is a member of a board or 
section referred to in subsection (b). 

(b) (1) The boards referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) are the following American Specialty 
Boards: 

“(A) American Board of Anesthesiology 

“(B) American Board of Dermatology 

“(C) American Board of Internal Medicine 

“(D) Sub Specialty Board—Allergy 

“(E) Sub Specialty Board Gastroenterology 

“(F) Sub Specialty Board Pulmonary 
Diseases 

“(G) The American Board of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 

“(H) American Board of Ophthalmology 

“(I) American Board of Orthopedic Sur- 
gery 

“(J) American Board of Otolaryngology 

“(K) American Board of Pathology 

“(2) The sections referred to in subsection 
(a) are the following Medical Specialty Sec- 
tions: 

“(A) Anesthesiology 

“(B) Dermatology 

“(C) Diseases of the Chest 

“(D) Experimental Medicine and Thera- 
peutics 

“(E) Gastroenterology and Proctology 

“(F) General Practice 

“(G) General Surgery 

(H) Internal Medicine 

“(I) Laryngology, Otology, and Rhinology 

(J Military Medicine 

“(K) Nervous and Mental Diseases 

“(L) Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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“(M) Ophthalmology 

“(N) Orthopedic Surgery 

“(O) Pathology and Physiology 

“(P) Pediatrics 

“(Q) Physical Medicine 

“(R) Preventive Medicine 

“(S) Radiology 

“(T) Urology.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 3 is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“217. Medical advisory panels.” 
the following: 
“218. Medical advisory panels.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That chapter 71 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


4009. Medical evaluation of claims 

“*(a) Where the claim of any veteran or 
survivor of a veteran under chapter 11 or 13 
of this title is denied on the ground that a 
disability or death is not service-connected, 
and medical evidence in the case has been 
submitted to the Administrator which tends 
to support the claim of service-connection, 
then, upon appeal and at the request of the 
veteran or survivor, the case must be referred 
to the Chief Medical Director of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. The Chief 
Medical Director shall render an opinion to 
the Board on the medical aspects of the case, 
with particular attention being given to the 
medical evidence which tends to support the 
claim of service-connection. Before the ap- 
peal is finally acted upon by the Board, the 
opinion rendered by the Chief Medical Di- 
rector shall be considered by the Board, 

“*(b) Where the claim of any veteran or 
survivor is denied on appeal after an opinion 
rendered by the Chief Medical Director under 
subsection (a) has been considered, and the 
claim is later reopened or subsequently con- 
sidered after the veteran or survivor has 
submitted additional medical evidence which 
tends to support the claim of service-con- 
nection, and the claim is again denied, then 
upon the request of the veteran or survivor 
submitted in connection with appeal to the 
Board, the case must be referred to a medi- 
cal advisory panel established under section 
218 of this title for evaluation. The panel 
shall render an opinion to the Board on the 
medical aspects of the case, with particular 
attention being given to the medical evidence 
which tends to support the claim of service- 
connection. The opinion of the panel shall 
be binding upon the Board in its final dis- 
position of the case. The Administrator 
shall furnish a copy of such opinion to the 
claimant or his representative, with such 
modifications as may be necessary if the 
opinion would otherwise disclose matter that 
would be injurious to the physical or men- 
tal health of the claimant.’ 

“Sec. 2. Subchapter II of chapter 3 of ti- 
tle 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“$ 218. Medical advisory panels 

“*(a) The President, after obtaining rec- 
ommendations from appropriate persons or 
entities not involved in the evaluation or 
adjudication of veterans’ claims, shall from 
time to time designate medical experts who 
may be appointed for service upon advisory 
panels established under this section for the 
purpose of considering cases referred to such 
panels under section 4009(b) of this title. 

“*(b) Where any case appealed to the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals is to be referred 
to a medical advisory panel under section 
4009(b) of this title, the Administrator shall 
appoint, on a temporary or intermittent 
basis in ce with section 55a of title 
5, medical experts to serve on such panel 
from among persons designated by the Pres- 
ident under subsection (a) of this section. 
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The Administrator shall make such appoint- 
ments in such a way as to provide equal 
opportunities for service on such panels to 
medical experts qualified in the same spe- 
cialties.’ 


“Seo, 3. (a) The analysis of chapter 71 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
4009. Medical evaluation of claims.“ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 3 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
immediately below item 217 thereof the fol- 
lowing new item: 

218. Medical advisory panels.’ 


“Sec. 4. The amendments made by this 
Act shall be effective January 1, 1963.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, where a 
claim of any veteran or survivor of a 
veteran is denied on the grounds that 
the disability or death is not service 
connected the claimant is apt to believe 
that the Board of Veterans Appeals 
merely rubberstamps the lower level 
decision on his case. He assumes that 
all sections within a Government agency 
automatically stick by one another. 

It is almost impossible to convince 
him otherwise unless there is an inde- 
pendent panel of medical experts, free 
from any control by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, to whom his claim will be 
submitted for evaluation. 

The establishment of such medical ad- 
visory panels will be helpful in deter- 
mining borderline claims and will in- 
spire, in the veteran, the confidence that 
his claim is receiving objective consid- 
eration. 

In addition, there are conflicts of med- 
ical evidence in questions involving serv- 
ice connection of disabilities or deaths 
that can be resolved only by recourse to 
independent medical panels. 

H.R. 852 is in two parts. The first pro- 
vides that when a claim for disability or 
death involving service connection is 
submitted on appeal and contains medi- 
cal evidence tending to support the claim 
of service connection, the veteran may 
request that the case be referred to the 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration. That official shall 
thereafter render an opinion to the 
Board of Veterans Appeals on the medi- 
cal aspects of the case with particular 
reference to whether the evidence sup- 
ports the claim of service connection. 
Before the appeal is finally decided, the 
opinion rendered by the Chief Medical 
Director must be considered by the 
Board. 

The second part of H.R. 852 provides 
that, in cases where the claim is denied 
by the Board but is subsequently con- 
sidered and additional medical evidence 
submitted, then at the veteran's request 
in connection with the appeal to the 
Board, the case shall be referred to a 
medical advisory panel established from 
among experts designated by the Presi- 
dent. That panel shall render an opin- 
ion to the Board on the medical aspects 
of the case, with particular attention be- 
ing given to the medical evidence which 
tends to support the claim of service 
connection. The opinion of the panel 
shall be binding upon the Board of Vet- 
erans Appeals. 
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As H.R. 852 would help to improve the 
quality of adjudication in service-con- 
nection cases involving conflicts of medi- 
cal evidence, and because it would be 
beneficial, to the small number of vet- 
erans and survivors whose claims were 
clouded by these contradictions, it merits 
our support. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the subcommittee I am 
happy to support this important legis- 
lation. Hearings were held last month 
on this and related bills. 

The bill, as reported, provides that 
where a claim of any veteran or survivor 
of a veteran is denied on the grounds 
that the disability or death is not serv- 
ice connected, claim under certain cir- 
cumstances shall be submitted to an in- 
dependent medical panel for evaluation. 
The findings of that independent medi- 
cal panel shall be binding upon the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The medical advisory panels are to be 
selected from among experts designated 
py the President to serve in this capac- 

y. 

The bill is in two parts and provides 
that when a claim for disability or death 
involving service connection is submitted 
on appeal and contains medical evidence 
tending to support the claim of service 
connection the veteran may request that 
the case be referred to the Chief Medi- 
cal Director of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. That official shall thereafter 
render an opinion to the Board of Vet- 
erans Appeals on the medical aspects of 
the case with particular reference to 
whether the evidence supports the claim 
of service connection. Before the ap- 
peal is finally decided the opinion ren- 
dered by the Chief Medical Director 
must be considered by the Board. 

In cases where the claim is denied by 
the Board but is subsequently considered 
and additional medical evidence sub- 
mitted, then at the veteran’s request in 
connection with the appeal to the Board, 
the case shall be referred to a medical 
advisory panel established from among 
experts designated by the President. 
That panel shall render an opinion to 
the Board on the medical aspects of the 
case, with particular attention being 
given to the medical evidence which 
tends to support the claim of service 
connection. The opinion of the panel 
shall be binding upon the Board of Vet- 
erans Appeals. 

The appointment of the panel from 
among experts designated by the Presi- 
dent is designed to make the panels in- 
dependent of any control by any official 
of the Veterans’ Administration. The 
Administrator shall make such appoint- 
ments in such a way as to provide equal 
opportunities for service on such panels 
85 experts qualifled in the same special- 

es. 

The Veterans' Administration reports 
that the cost of this activity has been 
approximately 8150 a case and of the 20 
cases summarized the findings of 3 were 
reversed by the independent medical ex- 
perts. On a percentage basis this rep- 
resents a 15-percent reversal which the 
committee believes is quite worth while 
generally and particularly to the three 
individuals concerned and their families. 
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This avenue of appeal should be further 
utilized and the subject legislation will 
permit this course of action and though 
the VA has always had authority to pro- 
ceed in this fashion it is not fully utiliz- 
ing the findings of independent medical 
experts. 

Perhaps two cases will suffice to prove 
the worth of this particular piece of 
legislation. 

The first case involved a veteran who 
served between March and November 
1941 and September 1944 and January 
1946 contracted multiple sclerosis. The 
case was denied by the Board of Veter- 
ans Appeals or other offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration on five separate 
occasions. As a result of this independ- 
ent medical review the Chief Medical 
Director has ruled that the lay affidavits 
proved that multiple sclerosis did exist 
within the period which permits service 
connection. In this case the veteran’s 
widow received total disability compensa- 
tion for 1 year and will now receive de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
for herself and her three children. The 
children will also be eligible for benefits 
provided by the War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act. 

This second case concerns a veteran 
who had active service from November 
1942 to August 1943. He was operated 
on in a Navy hospital and given a spinal 
anesthesia. He has been suffering 
from neuritis of the legs and impotency 
since the operation. The case was denied 
several times by the Board of Veterans 
Appeals, yet the independent medical 
expert ruled that the case should be 
service connected and stated that the 
record supports the diagnosis of a post- 
spinal anesthetic arachnoiditis, because 
his problems developed following this 
procedure. After 20 years, equity and 
justice will prevail. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to associate myself with this 
legislation, which I strongly feel is long 
overdue and much needed. I have long 
advocated its objectives and have in- 
troduced a similar measure, H.R. 10804. 

This bill will go a long way toward 
judiciously expediting conflicts in evi- 
dence in matters involving service con- 
nection of disabilities or deaths of 
veterans. 

This bill provides that where a claim 
of any veteran or survivor of a veteran 
is denied on the grounds that there is 
no service connection for death or dis- 
ability, claims, under certain circum- 
stances, shall be submitted to an inde- 
pendent medical panel for evaluation. 

The findings of this advisory panel, 
members of which are to be selected 
from among experts designated by the 
President, shall be binding upon the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The independent panel will be free 
of any control by officials of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and service on 
the panel will be open to qualified ex- 
perts on an equitable basis. This meas- 
ure will bring to bear expert medical 
testimony in service connection cases 
involving conflicts of medical evidence. 
It will be of considerable value in set- 
tling many claims in question. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CASES APPEALED TO BOARD OF 
VETERANS APPEALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 857) to 
amend section 4005 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide that cases ap- 
pealed to the Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals shall contain a brief statement of 
the facts of the case appealed, with a 
citation and application of the law, to- 
gether with the recommendations of the 
office appealed from, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice inasmuch as it is 
scheduled for consideration under the 
suspension calendar today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1811) to 
amend chapter 35 of title 38, United 
States Code, relating to war orphans’ 
educational assistance, in order to per- 
mit eligible persons thereunder to attend 
foreign educational institutions under 
certain circumstances. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1723(c) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Notwithstanding 
the first sentence of this subsection, enroll- 
ment in a foreign educational institution 
may be approved by the Administrator in 
the case of any eligible person, if (1) the 
subjects to be taken by such person at such 
foreign educational institution are an in- 
tegral part of and are fully creditable toward 
the satisfactory completion of an approved 
course in which such person is enrolled in 
an institution of higher learning in a State 
or in the Republic of the Philippines, and 
(2) the tuition and fees for attending such 
foreign educational institution are paid for 
by the educational institution (in a State 
or in the Republic of the Philippines) in 
which such person is enrolled,” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, strike out lines 3 to 7, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “institution of higher learning (here- 
after in this sentence referred to as his 
“principal institution”) which is located in 
a State or in the Republic of the Philippines, 
(2) the tuition and fees for attendance at 
such foreign educational institution are paid 
for by the principal institution, and (3) the 
principal institution agrees to assume the 
responsibility for submitting to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration required enrollment 
certificates and monthly certifications of 
training as to attendance, conduct, and 


progress.” 
The committee amendment was agreed 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill is to amend ap- 
propriate sections of title 38, United 
States Code, to permit eligible benefici- 
aries under the War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act to attend foreign 
educational institutions under certain 
limited circumstances. As originally en- 
acted in 1956 as Public Law 84-634, war 
orphans were not authorized to enroll 
in a course at an educational institution 
located outside of the several States or 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. A 
subsequent amendment, Public Law 85- 
460, extended the program to courses 
pursued in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 

This bill would not authorize enroll- 
ment in foreign educational institutions 
other than in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. However, it would recognize the 
practice of some schools operated in the 
United States of offering programs which 
include prescribed study in a foreign 
educational institution, for example, a 
junior year abroad. This legislation 
would thus permit an eligible war orphan 
to participate in a junior year abroad 
program. As an example, it would not 
provide for eligible beneficiaries to en- 
roll for a 4-year course at Oxford Uni- 
versity or some other foreign school. 

The bill has been amendéd along the 
lines suggested by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and its enactment, in amended 
form, would involve no additional cost. 
As reported by the committee, the bill 
is favored by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
BLIND VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3728) 
to amend title 38 so as to authorize the 
Administrator to assign a total rating 
for compensation to a veteran granted 
service connection for blindness of one 
eye who subsequent to separation from 
active duty incurs blindness in the re- 
maining eye. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I note that there 
is no statement from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration with reference to this leg- 
islation. I understand that may have 
been corrected. Would the chairman 
tell us what the facts are, please? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect, Mr. Speaker. At the time this bill 
was reported, we had not received a 
report from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. In the past year the Veterans’ 
Administration had recommended a 
favorable report, but the Bureau of the 
Budget wished an unfavorable report. 
Since then we have received a favor- 
able report from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and no objection from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include that report at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1962. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: The following comments 
are submitted in response to your request 
for a report on H.R, 3728, 87th Congress. 

This bill proposes that any veteran who 
has suffered blindness of one eye as a result 
of service-connected disability and blindness 
of the other eye as a result of non-service- 
connected disability, not the result of his 
own willful misconduct, shall be entitled to 
the disability compensation rate for service- 
connected blindness of both eyes. 

In accordance with existing law and the 
Veterans’ Administration Schedule for Rating 
Disabilities, 1945, a veteran who enters serv- 
ice with blindness of one eye and incurs 
blindness in the other eye as a result of 
service is entitled to the statutory rate of 
compensation payable for service-connected 
blindness of both eyes. However, if a vet- 
eran enters service with two good eyes, in- 
curs blindness of one eye in service, and then 
subsequent to service suffers blindness of 
the other eye as a result of a non-service- 
connected cause, he is entitled to compen- 
sation only for unilateral blindness, The 
ultimate resulting total blindness is the 
same in both of these cases. In each case 
the loss of a veteran’s sight of one eye in 
service was a direct causative factor in such 
total blindness. It is our opinion that the 
two cases should be equally compensated. 

A comparable situation exists in connec- 
tion with bilateral kidney involvement. 
Currently, if a person enters service with 
the loss or loss of use of one kidney and 
while in service incurs severe involvement of 
the other kidney he may be given a total 
disability rating for compensation purposes. 
However, where a person incurs the loss or 
loss of use of one kidney in service and sub- 
sequent to service suffers a severe involve- 
ment of the other kidney as the result of a 
non-service-connected cause, the disability 
rating cannot be more than 30 percent—the 
rate for unilateral loss only—even though 
the veteran is actually totally disabled. The 
resulting disability is again the same in each 
case. We believe that they should be equally 
compensated. 

It is estimated that H.R. 3728, if enacted, 
would affect some 40 cases during the first 
year at an additional cost of approximately 
$118,000. The additional cost would con- 
tinue in about the same amount for the 4 
succeeding years. If the bill is broadened 
to cover the cases of bilateral kidney in- 
volvement, discussed above, it is estimated 
that it would affect a negligible number of 
cases (5) at an additional cost the first year 
of approximately $10,000. This cost would 
also continue in the same amount for each 
of the succeeding 4 years. 

The Veterans’ Administration recommends 
favorable consideration of H.R. 3728, but 
suggests that it be broadened to include 
cases of bilateral kidney involvement. If 
you concur, our legislative staff will be avail- 
able to your committee to assist in prepar- 
ing an appropriate amendment of the bill to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there is no objection 
from the standpoint of the administration’s 
program to the presentation of this report 
to the committee. 

Sincerely, 
J. S. Gueason, Jr., 
Administrator. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
11 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“§ 360. Special consideration for certain 
cases of blindness 

“Where any veteran has suffered blind- 
ness in one eye as a result of service-con- 
nected disability and has suffered blindness 
in the other eye as a result of non-service- 
connected disability not the result of the 
veteran’s own willful misconduct, the Ad- 
ministrator shall assign and pay him the 
applicable rate of compensation under this 
chapter as if his blindness in both eyes were 
the result of service-connected disability.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; / 
On page 2, after line 8, insert the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 2. The analysis of such chapter 11 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 
860. Special consideration for certain cases 

of blindness.“ 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


today, a veteran who enters service with 
blindness of one eye and incurs blind- 
ness in the other eye as a result of serv- 
ice is entitled to the statutory rates of 
compensation payable for service-con- 
nected blindness of both eyes. However, 
if a veteran enters service with two good 
eyes, incurs blindness of one eye in serv- 
ice, and then subsequent to service 
suffers blindness of the other eye as a 
result of non-service-connected cause, he 
is entitled to compensation only for uni- 
lateral blindness. The ultimate result- 
ing total blindness is the same in both 
of these cases. In each case the loss of 
the veteran’s sight of one eye in service 
was a direct causative factor in such 
total blindness, 

The rating today under existing law 
may be as little as 30 percent and as high 
as 100 percent for the loss of one eye. 
In all cases, there would be added to that 
the statutory award rate of $47. The 
bill, if enacted, would provide a rate of 
$309, $359, or $401 monthly depending 
upon the nature of the veteran’s eye 
condition. 

The bill, if enacted, would affect some 
40 cases during the first year at an addi- 
tional cost of approximately $118,000. 
The additional cost would continue in 
about the same amount for each of the 4 
succeeding years. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title 38, United States 
Code, so as to authorize the Administra- 
tor to assign a total rating for com- 
pensation to a veteran granted service- 
connection for blindness of one eye who 
subsequent to separation from active 
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duty incurs blindness in the remaining 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PARAPLEGIC HOUSING PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4012) 
to amend section 801 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide assistance in 
acquiring specially adapted housing for 
certain blind veterans who have suffered 
the loss or loss of use of a lower 
extremity. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


BURIAL EXPENSES OF CERTAIN 
DECEASED VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4901) 
to amend section 904, title 38, United 
States Code, so that burial allowances 
might be paid in cases where discharges 
were changed by competent authority 
after death of the veteran from dis- 
honorable to conditions other than 
dishonorable. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


RESTORATION OF CERTAIN WID- 
OWS TO BENEFIT ROLLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5234) 
to amend title 38, United States Code, to 
provide for the restoration of certain 
widows and children to the rolls upon 
annulment of their marriages or re- 
matriages, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (3) of section 101 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “and 
who has not remarried (unless the purported 
remarriage is void)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “and who has not re- 
married or (in cases not involving remar- 
riage) has not since the death of the veteran, 
lived with another man and held herself out 
openly to the public to be the wife of such 
other man”. 

Sec. 2. Section 103 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

„d) The remarriage of the widow of a 
veteran shall not bar the furnishing of bene- 
fits to her as the widow of the veteran if the 
remarriage is void or has been annulled by 
a court of competent jurisdiction on a 
ground going to the essentials of the mar- 
riage relationship and in the annulment 
action (1) there was no fraud or collusion 
by the woman and (2) she either was the 
aggrieved party or was mentally incompe- 
tent at the time of the remarriage: 

“(c) The marriage of a child of a veteran 
shall not bar the payment of benefits to 
such child as the child of the veteran if such 
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marriage is void or annulled by a court of 
competent jurisdiction.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3010 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amenced by adding at the 
end thereof the foll 

“(f) The effective date of the award of 
benefits to a widow or child upon annul- 
ment of a marriage shall be the date of an- 
nulment if a claim therefor is filed within 
one year from the date the judicial decree 
of annulment, becomes final; in all other 
cases the effective date shall be the date 
the claim is filed.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2 strike out lines 5 to 16 inclusive 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

“(d) The remarriage of the widow of a 
veteran shall not bar the furnishing of bene- 
fits to her as the widow of the veteran if 
the remarriage is void, or has been annulled 
by a court with basic authority to render 
annulment decrees unless the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration determines that the annul- 
ment was secured through fraud by either 
party or collusion. 

“(e) The marriage of a child of a veteran 
shall not bar recognition of such child as the 
child of a veteran for benefit purposes if the 
marriage is void, or has been annulled by a 
court with basic authority to render annul- 
ment decrees unless the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration determines that the annulment was 
secured through fraud by either party or 
collusion.” 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “or child” and 
insert “or of an award or increase of benefits 
based on recognition of a child,”. 

On page 3, line 10, after the word “date” 
insert “the judicial decree”. 

On page 3, line 10, after the word annul- 
ment” insert “becomes final’. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under existing law, payments of benefits 
to the widow of a veteran are terminated 
upon her remarriage unless the remar- 
riage is void. 

In some States, annulment of some 
marriages is considered to relate back 
to the date the relationship was entered 
into; however, in such cases no benefits 
become payable under Veterans’ Admin- 
istration laws unless the marriage was 
void. Because of the diversity of State 
laws on the question of which marriages 
are void and which marriages are void- 
able—that is, require judicial action to 
declare their nonexistence—identical 
factual situations can lead in some cases 
to restoration of widow's benefits and in 
other cases to continued denial thereof. 

The reported bill provides a uniform 
rule, under which widow’s benefits may 
be restored in such cases if, first, the 
remarriage is void; or, second, the re- 
marriage is annulled, unless the annul- 
ment is procured by fraud. 

The bill also applies the same tests in 
determining whether benefits will be 
paid to or because of a child. The term 
“child” in veterans’ laws generally re- 
quires that the person be unmarried. 

The bill, as reported, incorporates the 
suggestions for amendment made by the 
Administrator in his report, and it is 
believed to be in the best interest of 
veterans and their widows that legisla- 
tion of this type be enacted. 

The Veterans’ Administration advises 
that the number of cases affected and 
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the resulting additional benefit costs will 
be relatively small, and recommends 
favorable consideration of the amended 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF PENSION WHILE 
HOSPITALIZED 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8282) 
to amend section 3203(d) of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide that there 
shall be no reduction of pension other- 
wise payable during hospitalization of 
certain veterans with a wife or child. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3203 (d) of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after 
“any veteran” the following: “having neither 
wife nor child”, and (2) by striking out 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) shall 
also apply to a veteran being furnished such 
care who has a wife but whose pension is 
payable under section 521(b) of this title. 
In such a case, the Administrator may ap- 
portion and pay to the wife, upon an affirma- 
tive showing of hardship, all or any part of 
the pension which the veteran would re- 
ceive but for this subsection.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The amendments made by this 
Act shall not apply to cases in which pen- 
sion is payable pursuant to section 9 of the 
Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959. 

(b) The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the first 
calendar month which begins more than 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, beginning on line 4, strike out 
“pension which the veteran would receive 
but for this subsection” and insert “amounts 
in excess of $30 per month which would be 
payable to the veteran while being furnished 
such care if pension were payable to him 
under section 521(c) of this title”. 

On page 2, line 11, insert (b) and (o“ 
after 9“. 

On page 2, line 14, strike out “ninety” and 
insert “thirty”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under the provisions of the Veterans’ 
Pension Act of 1959, Public Law 86-211, 
a special provision was enacted which 
provided that no pension payment in 
excess of $30 a month would be paid to 
a veteran after the second full calendar 
month following admission of the vet- 
eran to the hospital or domiciliary at the 
Veterans’ Administration’s expense; 
however, in the case of a veteran with a 
child, children, or wife the amount of 
his pension otherwise payable could be 
apportioned to the dependents—wife, 
child, or children. This action was 
based upon the recommendation of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The new reduction principle enun- 
ciated in Public Law 86-211 applies to 
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those receiving pension under the new 
program and is a sound one; however, 
its application has involved some admin- 
istrative difficulty and some needless ad- 
ministrative expense. The net result of 
this bill is to provide that the pension 
payment will continue to be paid to the 
veteran who has a wife, child, or chil- 
dren while he is being hospitalized at 
Veterans’ Administration expense in- 
stead of going through the somewhat 
cumbersome procedure of having the 
Veterans’ Administration formally ap- 
portion that pension to his wife, child, 
or children. However, the reduction 
provision would continue to apply to cer- 
tain veterans who are not living with 
nor reasonably contributing to their 
wives. 

Technical amendments have been 
suggested by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which have been adopted. Favor- 
able action on the bill, as amended, is 
recommended by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The Veterans’ Administration has in- 
dicated that the enactment of the bill 
would not result in any significant 
change in the program or in cost and 
would simplify procedure. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF BENEFITS TO BENE- 
FICIARIES OF DECEASED VETER- 
ANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8415) 
to change the classes of persons eligible 
to receive payments of benefits withheld 
during the lifetime of deceased veterans 
while being furnished hospital or domi- 
ciliary care. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3203 (a) (2) (A), title 38, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out the words “third, 
if no spouse or child” and all that follows 
down through “brothers and sisters in equal 
parts” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “third, if no spouse or child, then 
to the dependent parents in equal parts”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall also apply to cases in which pension 
eligibility is subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 9(b) of the Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1959. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill amends section 3203 of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide that com- 
pensation, pension, or retirement with- 
held from competent veterans who are 
receiving from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitalization, institutional, or 
domiciliary care may only be paid upon 
death of the veteran to the spouse, the 
children, or to the dependent parents. 
If there are no such persons in the 
classes named, only so much of the lump 
sums as is necessary to provide reim- 
bursement for the expense of the last ill- 
ness and burial would be paid. The 
proposal removes brothers and sisters 
and nondependent parents from the per- 
mitted class of beneficiaries. 
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Under existing law when a veteran 
having neither wife, child, nor depend- 
ent parent is furnished hospital treat- 
ment by the Veterans’ Administration, 
any compensation or retirement pay 
which he is receiving continues without 
reduction until the first day of the sev- 
enth month following the date of ad- 
mission. If the care extends beyond 
that period and the benefit is $30 a 
month or less, it continues without re- 
duction; if greater than $30 a month, 
then the veteran may not receive more 
than 50 percent; however, upon the vet- 
eran’s discharge from the hospital, a 
lump sum of the money withheld is paid 
to him. 

On the other hand, if the veteran dies, 
payments today go to the spouse, chil- 
dren, father and mother, brothers and 
sisters. The effect of this legislation re- 
moves brothers and sisters and makes 
the payment applicable only to the 
spouse, children, and dependent parents. 

The Veterans’ Administration in for- 
mally requesting this enactment esti- 
mated a relatively small saving in 
benefit cost, but the precise amount 
could not be determined. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WAIVER OF INDEBTEDNESS TO 
UNITED STATES IN CERTAIN 
CASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8802) 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide for waiver of indebted- 
ness to the United States in certain cases 
arising out of default on loans guaran- 
teed or made by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
chapter III of chapter 87 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after the 
semicolon in section 1820(a)(4) the follow- 
ing: “and the authority to waive or release 
claims may include partial or total waiver of 
payment by the veteran or his spouse, fol- 
lowing default and loss of the property 
where the Administrator determines that 
the default arose out of compelling reasons 
without fault on the part of the veteran or 
that collection of the indebtedness would 
otherwise work a severe hardship upon the 
veteran;"’. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. biker, 
this bill would permit waiver of recovery 
from veterans or their spouses of any in- 
debtedness owed the United States re- 
sulting from payment of loan guaranty 
claims or from default of direct loans 
under circumstances in which there has 
been default on the loan and loss of the 
property and the default arose out of 
compelling reasons without fault on the 
part of the veteran or where collection of 
the indebtedness would otherwise work a 
severe hardship upon him. 

The existing law provides that the Ad- 
ministrator may pay, compromise, waive, 
or otherwise dispose of claims against 
the United States in a general manner. 
But the Veterans’ Administration is of- 
ficially requesting the enactment of this 
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legislation in order to provide for more 
equitable settlements to veterans who 
come within the general meaning of the 
terms of the legislation. The Veterans’ 
Administration believes that administra- 
tive action granting total forgiveness of 
indebtedness would, on the basis of 
hardship, be questionable without the 
specific authority which this legislation 
would provide. 

The Veterans’ Administration believes 
that the resulting financial loss to the 
Government would be small and that 
any increase in administrative cost 
would not be significant. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHANGES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY OF THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8992) 
to amend certain administrative provi- 
sions of title 38, United States Code, 
relating to the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
38 of the United States Code is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 233 is amended— 

(A) by adding the following at the end 
of the catchline: “; personal property“; 

(B) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (3) and inserting “; and” in 
lieu of the period at the end of subpara- 
graph (4); and 

(C) by adding the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(5) reimburse employees for the cost of 
repairing or replacing their personal property 
damaged or destroyed by patients or 
domiciliary members while such employees 
are engaged in the performance of their 
official duties.” 

(2) The analysis of chapter 3 regarding 
section 233 is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing before the period at the end thereof: 
personal property”. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 17 of title 38 of the United 
States Code is amended as follows: 

(1) By adding at the end of subchapter II 
the following new section: . 

“§ 618. Therapeutic and rehabilitative activ- 
ities 

“The Administrator, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chief Medical Director, may 
utilize the services of patients and members 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
domiciliaries for therapeutic and rehabilita- 
tive purposes, at nominal remuneration, and 
such patients and members shall not under 
these circumstances be held or considered 
as employees of the United States for any 
purpose. The Administrator shall prescribe 
the conditions for the utilization of such 
services.“ 

(2) The analysis of subchapter II is 
amended by inserting immediately below 
“617. Invalid lift for pensioners,” 
the following: 

“618. Therapeutic and rehabilitative activi- 
ties.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4108(a) of title 38 of the 
United States Code is amended as follows: 

“(a) Within the restrictions herein im- 
posed, the Chief Medical Director may rate 
any physician appointed under paragraph 
(1) of section 4104, or on a temporary full- 
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time or part-time basis under section 
4114(a), of this title as a medical or surgical 
specialist, and, upon the recommendation of 
the Assistant. Chief Medical Director for 
Dentistry, may rate any doctor of dental 
surgery or dental medicine, appointed under 
paragraph (1) of section 4104, or on a tempo- 
rary full-time or part-time basis under sec- 
tion 4114(a), of this title as a dental spe- 
cialist; however, no person shall at any time 
hold more than one such ra 

Sec. 4. Title 38 of the United Stetes Code 
is further amended as follows: 

(1) Section 4105 is amended by inserting 
immediately after the words “United States” 
in paragraph (1) the following: “, except as 
provided in section 4114”, 

(2) Section 4114 is amended— 

(A) by adding the following at the end 
of the catchline: “; residencies and intern- 
ships”; 

(B) by amending subsection (a) to read 
as follows: 

“(a)(1) The Administrator, upon the 
recommendation of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor, may employ, without regard to civil 
service or classification laws, rules, or regu- 
lations— 

“(A) physicians, dentists, nurses, dieti- 
tians, social workers, librarians, and other 
professional, clerical, technical, and unskilled 
personnel (including interns, residents, 
trainees, and students in medical support 
programs) on a temporary full-time or part- 
time basis; and 

“(B) physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
other professional and technical personnel 
on a fee basis. 

“(2) Personnel employed under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall be in addition to 
personnel described in section 4103, para- 
graph (1) of section 4104, and section 4111 
of this title and shall be paid such rates of 
pay as the Administrator may prescribe. 

“(3)(A) Temporary full-time appoint- 
ments of physicians, dentists, and nurses 
may exceed ninety days only if the Chief 
Medical Director finds that circumstances 
render it impracticable to obtain the neces- 
sary services through appointments under 
paragraph (1) of section 4104 of this title. 
Temporary full-time appointments of other 
personnel shall not exceed ninety days. 

“(B) No part-time appointment shall be 
for a period of more than one year, except 
for appointments of physicians, dentists, 
nurses and interns, and residents and other 
trainees in medical support programs.” 

(C) By adding the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) When the Chief Medical Director de- 
termines that it is not possible to recruit 
qualified citizens for the necessary services, 
appointments under this section may be 
made without regard to the citizenship re- 
quirements of section 4105 of this title or of 
any other law prohibiting the employment 
of, or payment of compensation to, a person 
who is not a citizen of the United States.” 

(3) The analysis of chapter 73 regarding 
section 4114 is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing before the period at the end thereof: 
% residencies and internships”. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill, which was suggested and for- 
mally transmitted to the Congress by 
the Veterans’ Administration, relates 
entirely to certain administrative provi- 
sions affecting the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Section 1 would provide relief to an 
employee in the medical program whose 
personal property is damaged or de- 
stroyed in the performance of his or 
her duty as the direct result of patients’ 
actions at the hospital or domiciliary. 
This section would authorize the reim- 
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bursement of cost of repair or replacing 
such property. 

Section 2 authorizes the utilization of 
the services of patients and members in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
domiciliaries for therapeutic and reha- 
bilitative purposes without, however, 
conferring an employment status: 

Section 3 of the bill would extend the 
15-percent specialty allowance, which is 
paid to certain doctors, who have passed 
specialty boards, such as neurology, in- 
ternal medicine, dentists, and so forth, 
to temporary full-time or part-time 
positions who meet the necessary quali- 
fications. At the present time this al- 
lowance may be paid only to career per- 
sonnel. 

The last section, section 4, would 
amend section 4114(a) of title 38, United 
States Code, and permit the Veterans’ 
Administration to employ persons in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery on 
a temporary full-time, part-time, or fee 
basis, without regard to the civil service 
80 classification laws, rules, or regula- 

ons. 

The Veterans’ Administration advises 
that the enactment of this bill would 
not result in substantial additional cost 
to the Government. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHING OFFICES OF THE 
VA IN EUROPE 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9561) 
to amend section 624 of title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize the furnishing 
abroad of hospital care and medical 
services for wartime service-connected 
disabilities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


STATUTORY AWARD FOR 
APHONIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10066) 
to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code to provide additional compensation 
for veterans suffering the loss or loss of 
use of both vocal cords, with resulting 
complete aphonia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection, 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 96—WORLD 
WAR I TERM INSURANCE 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10068) 
to amend section 742 of title 38, United 
States Code, to permit veterans holding 
U.S. Government life insurance to ex- 
change such insurance for a policy pro- 
CVIII——348 
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viding death protection only, with 
correspondingly reduced premiums. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
some questions concerning this legisla- 
tion, It seems to be very comprehensive 
legislation that might have far-reaching 
results. It appears that unless some 
helpful statement can be made at this 
time, we ought to pass it over and take a 
look at it before the next call of the 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I might say to the gentleman that the 
mail which Members receive concerning 
insurance always pertains to World War 
II veterans, but the mail which the com- 
mittee receives pertaining to insurance 
is for World War I veterans who say that 
they cannot afford to continue their term 
insurance, and they cannot afford to 
drop it. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was suggested 
by the Veterans’ Administration to deal 
with this problem. It does not cost addi- 
tional money. It is an attempt to answer 
the problem of these older veterans who 
did not convert their policies but who 
have reached a point where it is so ex- 
pensive they cannot afford to continue 
it, and they cannot afford to drop their 
insurance. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentle- 
man that this has been very carefully 
considered, It was reported unani- 
mously by the subcommittee as well as 
by the full committee. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, does it have 
a retroactive effect? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, 
not. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
742 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting the subsection desig- 
nation “(a)” immediately before “Regula- 
tions”, and by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(b) Any person holding insurance on the 
five year level premium term plan who has 
attained the age of sixty-five years may 
convert such insurance to a policy of level 
premium term to age ninety-six insurance, 
providing death protection only and having 
no cash or other values. Premiums for such 
insurance, settlements thereon involving 
annuities, and all other calculations on such 
insurance shall be based on such mortality 
tables and rate of interest as the Administra- 
tor may prescribe.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That section 742 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) 
by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately before ‘Regu- 
lations’; and (2) by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

„b) An insured who on or after his 
sixty-fifth birthday has a five-year level pre- 
mium term policy of insurance in force by 
payment of premiums may exchange such 
policy for insurance on a special endowment 
at age ninety-six plan upon written appli- 


No, it does 
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eation; payment of the required premium; 
and surrender of the five-year level premium 
term policy and any total disability 

vision attached thereto with all rights, title, 
and interest thereunder. However, if it is 
found by the Administrator subsequent to 
the exchange that prior thereto the term 
policy matured because of total permanent 
disability of the insured or that he was en- 
titled to total disability benefits under the 
total disability provision attached to such 
policy, the insured, upon surrender of the 
special endowment at age ninety-six policy 
and any provision for waiver of premiums is- 
sued under subsection (c) of this section 
with all rights, title, and interest thereun- 
der, will be entitled to benefits payable un- 
der the prior contract. In such case, the 
cash value less any indebtedness on the en- 
dowment policy shall be refunded together 
with any premiums paid on a provision for 
waiver of premiums. Insurance on the spe- 
cial endowment at age ninety-six plan shall 
be issued at the attained age of the insured 
upon the same terms and conditions as are 
contained in standard policies of United 
States Government Life Insurance except: 

1) the insurance shall not mature and 
no benefits shall be paid thereunder because 
of total permanent disability; 

“*(2) the premiums for such insurance 
shall be as prescribed by the Administrator; 

3) such insurance cannot be ex- 
changed, converted, or reconverted to any 
other plan of insurance; 

““(4) all cash, loan, paid-up, and ex- 
tended term insurance values shall be as 
prescribed by the Administrator; and 

“*(5) the insurance shall be subject to 
such other changes in terms and conditions 
as the Administrator determines to be rea- 
sonable and practicable. 

„) The Administrator shall, upon ap- 
plication made by the insured at the same 
time as he exchanges his term policy for an 
endowment policy issued under the provi- 
sions of subsection (b) of this section, and 
upon payment of such extra premium as the 
Administrator shall prescribe, include in such 
endowment policy a provision for waiver 
of premiums on the policy and on the pro- 
vision during the total permanent disability 
of the insured, if such disability began after 
the date of such application and while the 
policy and the provision are in force by pay- 
ment of premiums. The Administrator shall 
not grant waiver of any premium becoming 
due more than one year before receipt in 
the Veterans’ Administration of claim for 
the same, except as provided in this sub- 
section. Any premiums paid for months 
during which waiver is effective shall be re- 
funded. The Administrator shall provide 
by regulations for examination or reexamina- 
tion of an insured claiming waiver of pre- 
miums under this subsection, and may deny 
waiver for failure to cooperate. If it is found 
that an insured is no longer totally and 
permanently disabled, the waiver of pre- 
miums shall cease as of the date of such 
finding and the policy and provision may 
be continued by payment of premiums as 
provided therein. In any case in which 
the Administrator finds that the insured’s 
failure to make timely claim for waiver of 
premiums, or his failure to submit satis- 
factory evidence of the existence or con- 
tinuance of total permanent disability was 
due to circumstances beyond his control, the 
Administrator may grant waiver or contin- 
uance of waiver of premiums, If the in- 
sured dies without filing claim for waiver, 
the beneficiary, within one year after the 
death of the insured, or, if the beneficiary is 
insane or a minor, within one year after 
removal of such legal disability, may file 
claim for waiver with evidence of the in- 
sured's right to waiver under this subsec- 
tion. Policies containing a provision for 
waiver of premiums issued under this sub- 
section may be separately classified for the 
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purpose of dividend distribution from other- 
wise similar policies not containing such 
provisions.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill permits any one of the approxi- 
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mately 14,000 World War I term policy- 
holders of U.S. Government life insur- 
ance, upon attaining 65, to exchange his 
policy for a new type of policy called 
endowment at age 96. The premiums on 
the new policy are as indicated in the 
table reproduced below: 


Premium rates per $1,000 insurance for special endowment at 96 


Monthly Quarterly Semiannual Annual 

Age at issue 7 5 
Without With Without With Without] With Without With 
premium | premium | premjum | premium | premium | premium premium | premium 
waiver | waiver | waiver | waiver waiver waiver waiver waiver 


$2.70 83.77 $8. 08 $11. 28 $16. 08 $22. 46 $31. 89 $44. 53 
2.77 3.93 8. 29 11. 76 16. 50 23. 41 32. 72 46.42 
2.85 4.01 8. 53 12.29 16, 98 24. 48 33. 67 48. 55 
2.94 4. 30 8. 79 12. 86 17. 51 25. 62 34. 73 50, 80 
3.03 4.48 9. 06 13. 40 18. 05 26, 69 35. 79 52, 92 
3.14 4. 68 9. 39 14. 00 18.71 27. 88 37. 09 55, 28 
3. 26 4. 88 9. 75 14. 60 19. 42 20. 07 38. 51 57. 65 
3. 40 5.08 10.17 15, 20 20. 25 30. 26 40. 10 60.01 
3. 56 5.29 10. 65 15. 82 21, 21 31.51 42.05 62. 49 
3. 76 5.54 11.25 16.57 22. 40 33. 00 44. 42 65, 44 
4.01 5.86 12. 00 17. 53 23, 89 34.91 47.37 69. 22 
4. 30 6.23 12. 86 18. 64 25. 62 37.11 50. 80 73. 59 
4. 65 6. 69 13, 91 20. 01 27.70 39. 85 54.93 79. 03 
5.07 7.20 15.17 21.72 30. 20 43, 25 59. 89 85. 76 
5, 58 7.95 16. 69 23.78 33. 24 47. 36 65. 92 93. 91 
6. 18 8.74 18, 49 26.15 36. 82 52. 07 73. 00 103. 24 
6. 90 9.72 20. 64 29. 08 41.10 57. 90 81. 51 114. 82 
7.75 10. 87 23. 18 32. 52 46.17 64. 76 91. 55 128. 41 
8.77 12, 23 26. 23 36. 59 52. 24 . 86 103. 60 144.4 
9. 90 13, 84 29. 88 41, 40 59. 51 82. 45 118. 01 163. 49 

11. 49 15.93 34. 37 47. 65 68. 45 94. 90 135. 73 188. 18 

13. 50 18. 63 40. 38 55, 73 80. 42 110. 98 159. 47 220. 

15. 16 21, 08 45. 35 63. 06 90, 31 125. 58 179. 08 249. 02 

16, 33 23.15 48. 85 69. 25 97. 28 137. 91 192, 90 273. 47 

17. 66 25. 53 52. 83 76. 37 105, 20 152. 208. 301. 58 

19. 22 28. 30 57. 50 84. 66 114. 50 168. 227. 04 334, 30 


Nork. This policy is available only at ages 65 or over as a conversion from a USGLI 5-year term. 


For many years the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has been greatly concerned 
with the problem of granting some relief 
to the holders of term insurance who 
have reached advanced ages and who are 
paying rates which may be described 
as prohibitive. Presumably, the policy- 
holders continue to pay for this high- 
cost protection because of their desire 
to give their widows or some member of 
their family a cash benefit at the time 
of their death. The exceedingly high 
rates which must be charged on this in- 
surance, and which increase with each 
5-year renewal, are graphically shown 
on the table reproduced below: 


U.S. Government life insurance—Comparison 
of annual premiums per $1,000 insurance 


Regular U.8. Gov- 
ernment life 
insurance premiums 
for comparison 


Special endowment 
t 90 


Age at issue 


Nore.—The premiums on the endowment policy are 
set at issue and remain the same throughout the duration 
of the contract, 


The committee has been urged on 
numerous occasions to freeze the premi- 
ums of these policyholders at a given 
age or to provide them with paidup poli- 
cies. Both of these proposals would be 
unfair to the other policyholders not 
similarly well treated. In addition it 


would cost approximately $75 million 
to meet the deficiency in the trust fund 
should any one of these two alterna- 
tives be adopted. The committee felt 
it was unwise to report or seriously con- 
sider a benefit this costly for such a lim- 
ited group of veterans. 

In all World War I term policies there 
is a clause which provides that when the 
veteran becomes permanently and 
totally disabled at any age the policy 
matures, premiums are waived, and the 
individual is entitled to receive $5.75 each 
month during the period of disability 
for each $1,000 of insurance. This pay- 
ment reduces the face value of the policy 
but continues so long as the disability 
exists even though the face value of the 
policy is exceeded. 

The new policy provides death protec- 
tion only and will not mature because of 
permanent total disability. However, 
the new policy may be issued either with 
or without a permanent total disability 
waiver of premium rider. Those who 
add the rider will, of course, pay an 
added premium for it. 

The bill authorizes three basic changes 
in the present policy carried by World 
War I term policyholders. First, the 
premiums would remain constant; they 
would not increase every 5 years as term 
policies do. Secondly, the permament 
and total disability features would be 
removed; and lastly, the policy would 
have cash surrender, loan, paidup, and 
extended values which term policies do 
not provide. 

The bill, as reported, which embraces 
the basic amendments suggested by the 
Veterans’ Administration, is a real step 
forward and meets a longstanding need 
of the veteran in this particular group. 
Appreciation is due Mr. William Pois- 
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sant, chief actuary of the Department of 
Insurance of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, who originated this proposal. He 
is to be commended for this positive 
approach in solving a long-term problem. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 742 of title 38, 
United States Code, to permit the ex- 
change of five-year term policies of 
United States Government life insurance 
51 a special endowment at age ninety-six 
plan.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
concerning the veterans’ bills which will 
be considered today and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ASSIGNMENT OF NATIONAL SERV- 
ICE LIFE INSURANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10669) 
to liberalize the provisions of title 38, 
United States Code, relating to the as- 
signment of national service life insur- 
ance. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 718 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended () by inserting “(a)” before the 
first sentence; (2) by adding The provi- 
sions of this subsection shall not be appli- 
cable to insurance maturing on or after the 
date of enactment of this amendatory Act.” 
at the end of subsection (a); and (3) by 
adding the following new subsection: 

“(b) Except as to insurance granted under 
the provisions of section 722(b) of this title, 
any person to whom insurance maturing on 
or after the date of enactment of this 
amendatory Act is payable may assign all 
or any portion of his interest in such in- 
surance to a widow, widower, child, father, 
mother, grandfather, grandmother, brother, 
or sister of the insured when the designated 
contingent beneficiary, if any, joins the ben- 
eficiary in the assignment. Such joinder 
shall not be required in any case in which 
the insurance proceeds are payable in a lump 
sum.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 7, strike out “amendatory 
Act” and insert in lieu thereof “sentence”. 

On page 2, line 4, strike out “amendatory 
Act” and insert in lieu thereof “sentence”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this proposal, suggested by the Veterans’ 
Administration and formally transmit- 
ted to the Congress, broadens the assign- 
ment provisions of national service life 
insurance available to World War II vet- 
erans. The amendments adopted by the 
committee are technical in nature, and 
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make no change in the substance of the 
bill 


It is a view of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration that assignment should be per- 
mitted by any person entitled to insur- 
ance benefits whether such person is the 
principal or contingent beneficiary and 
that such assigment should be permitted 
whether delivered to the VA before or 
after payments of the insurance are 
made. Today, under existing law, an as- 
signment may be made only by a desig- 
nated principal beneficiary to a permit- 
ted class of relatives of the insured— 
widow, widower, child, father, mother, 
grandfather, grandmother, brother, or 
sister; designated contingent beneficiar- 
ies if any, must join in the assignment; 
and the assignment must be delivered to 
the Veterans’ Administration before any 

payments of the insurance have been 
made to the beneficiary. 

The bill would be applicable only to 
insurance maturing on or after the date 
of enactment. It would not have any 
adverse effect on the national service 
trust fund nor would it result in any ad- 
ditional benefit cost to the Government. 
Little or no additional administrative 
costs would be involved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FUNDS FOR STATE CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS, WASHINGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8030) 
to amend the act admitting the State of 
Washington into the Union in order to 
authorize the use of funds from the dis- 
position of certain lands for the con- 
struction of State charitable, educa- 
tional, penal, or reformatory institutions. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for the division 
of Dakota into two States and to enable the 
people of North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington to form constitutions 
and State governments and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the 

States and to make donations of 
public lands to such States”, approved Feb- 
ruary 22, 1889 (25 Stat. 676, as amended), is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end of the first sentence in the fourth 
paragraph of section 11 a comma and the 
following: “except that proceeds from the 
sale and other permanent disposition of the 
two hundred thousand acres granted to the 
State of Washington for State charitable, 
educational, penal, and reformatory institu- 
tions may be used by such State for the con- 
struction of any such institution”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
BIRTHPLACE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8484) 
to authorize establishment of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Birthplace and Sagamore 
Hill National Historic Sites, N.Y., and 
for other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to preserve in public ownership histori- 
cally significant properties associated with 
the life of Theodore Roosevelt, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may acquire, by dona- 
tion from the Theodore Roosevelt Associa- 
tion, the sites and structures known as the 
Theodore Roosevelt House situated at Twen- 
ty-eight and Twenty-six East Twentieth 
Street, New York City, consisting of approxi- 
mately one and one-tenth acres, and Saga- 
more Hill, consisting of not to exceed ninety 
acres, and the improvements thereon, to- 
gether with the furnishings and other con- 
tents of the structures. 

Sec. 2. (a) In accordance with the Act en- 
titled “An Act to create a National Park 
Trust Fund Board, and for other purposes”, 
approved July 10, 1935 (49 Stat. 477), as 
amended, the National Park Trust Fund 
Board may accept from the Theodore Roose- 
velt Association $500,000 and such additional 
amounts as the association may tender from 
the endowment fund under its control, 
which funds, when accepted, shall be uti- 
lized only for the purposes of the historic 
sites established pursuant to this Act. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall limit the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior un- 
der other provisions of law to accept in the 
mame of the United States donations of 
property. 

Sec, 3. When lands, interests in lands, im- 
provements, and other properties comprising 
the Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace and Saga- 
more Hill, as authorized for acquisition by 
section 1 of this Act, and a portion of the 
endowment fund in the amount of $500,000 
have been transferred to the United States, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall establish 
the Theodore Roosevelt Birthplace and Saga- 
more Hill National Historic Sites by publica- 
tion of notice thereof in the Federal Register. 

Src. 4. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
administer, protect, and develop the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Birthplace and Sagamore Hill 
National Historic Sites in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 and the follow- 
ing), as amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 5. The executive committee of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Association, having by 
its patriotic and active interest preserved 
for posterity these important historical sites, 
buildings, and objects, shall, upon estab- 
lishment of the Theodore Roosevelt Birth- 
place and Sagamore Hill National Historic 
Sites, serve in an advisory capacity to the 
Secretary of the Interior in matters relating 
to their preservation. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as are necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out the words 
“one and one-tenth acres,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “eleven one-hundredths of an acre,” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “acres,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “acres at Cove Neck, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island,”. 

Page 2, line 9, before the words the en- 
dowment” insert “time to time from”. 

Page 3, line 6, Strike out all of section 5 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 5. The Theodore Roosevelt Associa- 
tion, having by its patriotic and active in- 
terest preserved for posterity these impor- 
tant historic sites, buildings, and objects, 
shall, upon establishment of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Birthplace and Sagamore Hill 
National Historic Sites be consulted by the 
Secretary of the Interior in the establish- 
ment of an advisory committee or commit- 
tees for matters relating to the perservation, 
development, and management of the Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt Birthplace and Sagamore Hill 
National Historic Sites, 

Page 3, line 13, strike out all of section 6 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 6. The Act entitled ‘An Act to in- 
corporate the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion’ approved on May 31, 1920 (41 Stat. 
691) as amended by the Act approved on 
May 21, 1953 (67 Stat. 27), which changed 
the name of such corporation to the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Association, and by the Act 
approved on March 29, 1956 (70 Stat. 60), 
which permitted such corporation to con- 
solidate with Women's Theodore Roosevelt 
Association, Inc., is hereby further amended 
by adding to Section 3 thereof a new sub- 
division as follows: 

64) The donation of real and personal 
property, including part or all of its endow- 
ment fund, to a public agency or public 
agencies for the purpose of preserving in 
Public ownership historically significant 
properties associated with the life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.’ 


and by deleting the word ‘and’ at the end 
of subdivision (2) of section 3.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
on the bill just passed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the merits of this bill are so clear that I 
shall not speak for more than a few 
minutes. A month or 6 weeks ago, I went 
with four of my colleagues on the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee to 
visit Theodore Roosevelt’s birthplace on 
East 20th Street in New York City and 
his home at Sagamore Hill, Long Island. 
We were impressed, first, with the kind- 
ness and hospitality with which we 
were received by such distinguished 
citizens as Mrs. Richard Derby, young- 
est daughter of Theodore Roosevelt; Mr 
Oscar S. Straus, grandson of his Sec- 
retary of the Navy; and Mrs. Reginald P. 
Rose, chairman of the Sagamore Hill 
Committee. 

We were impressed, secondly, with the 
magnificent job that the Theodore 
Roosevelt Association has done over the 
years not only in maintaining and pre- 
serving Sagamore Hill and its invaluable 
contents—Theodore Roosevelt’s furni- 
ture, his trophies, his books, his pic- 
tures—but also in rebuilding his birth- 
place and filling it and the adjoining 
home of his Uncle Robert with memen- 
tos of his life. And we were impressed, 
in the third place, with the rare oppor- 
tunity which the offer of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Association to donate these 
properties and a fund of $500,000 or more 
to the American Government presents. 
Like the chairman of our full Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I say 
that this bill deserves to pass by a unani- 
mous vote of the House. 

In so saying, however, I realize that 
some Members of the House will be won- 
dering what the cost of upkeep will be. 
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The estimate given us by the National 
Park Service experts is that it may run, 
at current prices, to $95,000 a year. In 
addition, about $325,000—a somewhat 
more generous estimate than others 
have made—may be needed for certain 
developments at Sagamore Hill—recon- 
struction and restoration of outbuild- 
ings, provision for the accommodation 
of visitors, and the establishment of 
nature trails on some of the 85 acres on 
which the home stands. I may ask, par- 
enthetically, what better way of mark- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt's love of the out- 
doors there could be than this. 

Even if all this cost had to be borne 
by the Treasury, it would be a small 
price to pay in tribute to a great Amer- 
ican. But, as I have already said, the 
Theodore Roosevelt Association has of- 
fered to donate a fund of more than 
$500,000 to the Government along with 
the buildings, furnishings and land. 
This fund and the income which will 
be derived from visitors’ fees, if they 
are charged, will go a long way toward 
meeting these costs. 

The bill contains no new or unusual 
features that require discussion. The 
Committee amendments were all sug- 
gested or concurred in by officers of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Association and by 
officials of the National Park Service. 
I may, however, call particular atten- 
tion to the amendment to section 5 of 
the bill which provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall consult with 
the Theodore Roosevelt Association in 
establishing an advisory committee to 
work with him in preserving, developing, 
and managing the two Theodore Roose- 
velt historic sites. I think that such a 
committee will serve a useful purpose 
and will assure the continued interest 
and support of those who, up to now, 
have contributed so generously to pre- 
serving his memory and his possessions. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that 
Theodore Roosevelt is one of the great 
Presidents of the United States. His life 
as an author, a statesman, a soldier, a 
conservationist—all these are made clear 
at Sagamore Hill and at his birthplace. 
I treasure the memory of my visit to 
those places. I want others, now and in 
the future, to have the same opportunity 
and the same pleasure that Ihad. They 
will be better Americans for it. 

I, therefore, recommend that the 
House pass the bill, as amended. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many great men who have occupied 
the Presidential chair from the begin- 
ning of the Republic until the present, 
there are few who could match, and 
none that I can think of during the 20th 
century who could excel, Theodore 
Roosevelt in versatility, in range of in- 
terest, and in forcefulness of leadership. 
He is clearly the outstanding President 
of the long years between the end of the 
Civil War and the beginning of World 
War I. The whole country is indebted 
to him, and we from the West especially 
80. 
I am, for this reason, especially glad 
to commend to the House the enactment 
of H.R. 8484 by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Congressman RUTH- 
ERFORD, and to note that its companions 
are H.R. 8486 by the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania, Congressman SAYLOR, 
H.R. 8487 by the gentleman from 
Colorado, Congressman CHENOWETH, 
House Joint Resolution 539 by the gen- 
tleman from New York, Congressman 
LinpsAy, and my own H.R. 8485. 

Sagamore Hill on Long Island is a 
place name familiar to all of us. It was 
Theodore Roosevelt’s home from 1884 
until his death in 1919. It is now owned 
by the Theodore Roosevelt Association. 
The association believes, and I thor- 
oughly agree, that it deserves to be taken 
into public ownership and to be pre- 
served in perpetuity as a national his- 
toric site. Sagamore Hill itself, the 
Theodore Roosevelt birthplace in New 
York City, and a substantial endowment 
fund are all being offered as gifts to the 
American people. H.R. 8484 will au- 
thorize acceptance of these gifts and the 
maintenance of the two homes for the 
benefit and inspiration of the public by 
the National Park Service. 

I know that many Members on both 
sides of the aisle will want the oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute, even if it is the 
presentation of just a few remarks to 
the memory of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
permission I have just obtained will 
permit them to do so. For myself, I 
say only that this is a good bill—a bill 
which I am pleased has had the unan- 
imous support of the House. 


IMPORTATION OF HONEY BEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8050) 
to amend the act relating to the impor- 
tation of adult honey bees. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of August 31, 1922 (42 
Stat. 833; 7 U.S.C. 281), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SECTION 1. In order to prevent the intro- 
duction and spread of diseases dangerous to 
the adult honeybee, the importation into 
the United States of all honeybees of the 
genus Apis in the adult stage is hereby pro- 
hibited, and all adult honeybees offered for 
import into the United States shall be 
destroyed if not immediately exported: Pro- 
vided, That such adult honeybees may be 
imported into the United States by the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
experimental or scientific purposes: Provided 
further, That such adult honeybees may be 
imported into the United States from coun- 
tries in which the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall determine that no diseases dangerous 
to adult honeybees exist and that adequate 
precautions have been taken by such coun- 
tries to prevent the importation of honey- 
bees from countries where such dangerous 
diseases exist, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXCHANGE OF 
CERTAIN LANDS AT ANTIETAM 
NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITE 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10098) 

to authorize the exchange of certain 


lands at Antietam National Battlefield 
site. 


April 2 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to effect changes in land ownership made 
necessary by the widening and relocation of 
Maryland State Route 34 at Antietam Na- 
tional Battlefield site, the Secretary of the 
Interior may accept for the United States 
title to the following described lands, or in- 
terests in lands: 

Beginning at the intersection of the north- 
erly right-of-way line of Maryland Route 
Numbered 34 leading from Sharpsburg to 
Boonsboro with the northerly right-of-way 
line of the relocation of Richardson Avenue 
said point of intersection being 34.00 feet 
measured radially from station 17+-00 of the 
base line of right-of-way as said base line of 
right-of-way is delineated on State Roads 
Commission's plat numbered 16968, 

Thence binding along the aforementioned 
northerly right-of-way line of Richardson 
Avenue the two following course and dis- 
tances, namely: north 38 degrees 37 minutes 
30 seconds east, 71.78 feet and north 69 de- 
grees 10 minutes 55 seconds east, 333.04 feet 
to intersect the westerly right-of-way line of 
Richardson Avenue, 

Thence binding thereon south 12 degrees 
31 minutes 20 seconds west, 31.12 feet to in- 
tersect the base line of right-of-way of the 
relocation of Richardson Avenue at station 
3+33.73, 

Thence continuing along the aforemen- 
tioned westerly right-of-way line of Rich- 
ardson Avenue south 12 degrees 31 minutes 
20 seconds west, 116.03 feet to intersect the 
aforementioned northerly right-of-way line 
of Maryland Route Numbered 34, 

Thence binding thereon the two following 
courses and distances, namely: south 84 de- 
grees 45 minutes 55 seconds west, 213.83 feet, 
and by a curve to the left having a radius of 
5,763.58 feet for a distance of 111.84 feet, said 
curve being subtended by a chord south 84 
degrees 12 minutes 40 seconds west, 111.83 
feet to the place of beginning. 

Said parcel containing 0.66 acre, more or 
less, and being a part or parts of that tract 
of land which was conveyed from Henry 
Piper to Samuel D. Piper by deed dated 
March 7, 1890, and recorded among land 
records of Washington County in liber num- 
bered 94, folio 449. 

Sec. 2. In exchange for the conveyance of 
the lands described in section 1 of this Act, 
the Secretary of the Interior may convey the 
following described lands: An approximate 
0.05-acre parcel of United States land com- 
prising the southerly portion of Richardson 
Avenue located in Antietam National Battle- 
field site, extending from the northerly right- 
of-way line of the widened and relocated 
Maryland State Route 34 southwestward 
about 65 feet into the said Maryland State 
Route 34 right-of-way at station 20+ 40. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHANGING THE NAME OF WHITMAN 
NATIONAL MONUMENT TO WHIT- 
MAN MISSION NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9805) to 
change the name of Whitman National 
Monument to Whitman Mission National 
Historic Site. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That effective 
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January 1, 1968, the Whitman National 
Monument, established pursuant to the Act 
of June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 2028; 16 U.S.C. 
433k-433m), shall be known as the Whitman 
Mission National Historic Site. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRIAL BOARDS FOR THE U.S. PARK 
POLICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8567) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to create trial boards for the U.S. Park 
Police, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it is my un- 
derstanding that this proposal is sched- 
uled for consideration under suspension 
today. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


EMERGENCY LOANS TO OYSTER 
PLANTERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 946) to 
extend to oyster planters the benefits of 
the provisions of the present law which 
provide for production disaster loans for 
farmers and stockmen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
sentence of section 2(a) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to abolish the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Washington, District 
of Columbia, and transfer its functions to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make disaster 
loans, and for other purposes”, approved 
April 6, 1949, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1148a 
2(a)), is amended to read as follows: “The 
Secretary is authorized to make loans (1) 
to farmers and stockmen for any agricultural 
purpose and (2) to oyster planters for any 
purpose relating to the planting, cultivation, 
and growing of oysters, in any area or region 
where he finds that a production disaster has 
caused a need for credit for such a purpose 
which is not readily available from commer- 
cial banks, cooperative lending agencies, or 
other responsible sources.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That subsection (b) of section 321 
of the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out ‘farmers or ranchers’ and inserting 
‘farmers, ranchers, or oyster planters’ and by 
striking out ‘farming or ranching’ and insert- 
ing ‘farming, ranching, or oyster planting.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. JOHNSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 946. 
After making a most careful study of ex- 
isting legislative proposals on the provi- 
sion of disaster loans to our farmers— 
and this includes oyster planters—in an 
effort to determine if our oyster plant- 
ers who were confronted with difficulties 
by the mysterious “virus X” could qual- 
ify in disaster loan programs sponsored 
by the Government. 

While the incursion of this deadly vi- 
rus has not to date noticeably affected 
our oyster planters, the neighboring wa- 
ters of Virginia have felt the impact of 
this deadly virus and I am apprehensive 
lest our adjacent waters are likewise af- 
fected. 

Mr. Downtnc’s measure, H.R. 946, 
would end loan discrimination against 
oyster planters. My study reveals oyster 
planters have been excluded from var- 
ious disaster loan programs. 

I can remember too well the extensive 
damage that two hurricanes have 
brought to our dirt and oyster farmers. 
The economy of my district suffered se- 
rious damage, particularly our oyster 
farmers. While we have a public law 
which makes a source of credit available 
to dirt farmers, our oyster farmers are 
entitled to no such relief. Mr. DOWNING’S 
measure rectifies this injustice and I 
wholeheartedly support the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
action taken by the House today in ap- 
proving H.R. 946 is of great importance 
to the Fifth District of Maryland. 

Farming of oysters is a major industry 
in the estuaries of my district, as it is 
in the estuaries of almost every coastal 
State. The oyster planter is an under- 
water farmer. He either buys or pro- 
duces his own seed, which he plants on 
his growing beds. The success of oyster 
planting is adversely affected by unfav- 
orable weather conditions in the same 
way as land farming. Severe storms 
damage the beds and the oysters planted 
on them. In such cases the oysters rest- 
ing on the leased bottoms are covered 
with a deposit of sand and mud so that 
they are smothered and die, or the oys- 
ters may actually be swept off the hard 
grounds onto the adjacent soft mud 
where they sink into the bottom. The 
bottoms themselves are frequently ren- 
dered unsuitable for future planting 
without extensive restoration work by 
the planter. Some planted beds of oys- 
ters have been killed by a sharp drop in 
salinity brought about by the torrential 
rains which accompany hurricanes. 
Such a loss was sustained by oyster 
planters some years ago in our sister 
Chesapeake State of Virginia. Oysters 
can live in brackish waters with a salin- 
ity of about five parts of salt to a thou- 
sand parts of water. If the salt content 
is reduced below this level for any ex- 
tended period of time, these wonderful 
bivalves cannot survive. During a hur- 
ricane the vast amount of fresh water 
flowing down a river, such as the Po- 
tomac, could greatly dilute the salt and 
be just as destructive to oysters as if 
they were covered with silt and mud. 
The parallel to the problems of the land 
farmer is striking indeed. 
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Oysters are the only cultivated marine 
animals in the waters of the United 
States. Since oysters are sedentary for 
all their adult life, they remain on the 
bottom locations where they are laid 
down by the planter. This single char- 
acteristic has made possible the develop- 
ment of marine underwater farming. 
There is every expectancy that the crop 
will remain where it is planted until it 
is ready for harvesting, unless it is moved 
by man or moved or destroyed by storms. 

Today, our oyster planters, who are so 
important to the future development of 
our marine food resources, are not af- 
forded the assistance from the Federal 
Government needed for them to recover 
from natural disasters. H.R. 946 pro- 
vides this assistance by placing oyster 
planters in the same category as land 
farmers under the provisions of the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act. No additional appropriations are 
needed now to effectuate this legislation 
since emergency loans to planters would 
be within the total funds authorized each 
year by the Congress to the Farmers 
Home Administration. Personally, it is 
my fervent hope that oyster planters are 
never forced to use the provisions of this 
legislation. They are independent, re- 
sponsible, hard-working people who are 
used to handling their affairs very much 
like the land farmers in this great land 
of ours. But when disaster strikes from 
natural forces beyond their control, I 
feel they deserve to have the same con- 
sideration and Federal support as the 
land farmer would have in comparable 
circumstances. 

The need for this legislation is urgent. 
The recent coastal disaster which dam- 
aged shellfish all the way from New 
York to North Carolina is an excellent 
example of the need. There is every 
reason to believe that comparable storms 
will occur in the future. We should be 
prepared to help these farmers of the 
sea to restore their unique business, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CERTIFICATES OF CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE CANAL ZONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9351) 
to authorize the issuance of certificates 
of citizenship in the Canal Zone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
101(a) (38) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act (66 Stat. 171; 8 U.S.C. 1101 (a) (38)), 
is amended by adding thereto the following 
sentence: “For the purpose of issuing cer- 
tificates of citizenship to persons who are 
citizens of the United States by virtue of 
section 303 of this Act, the term ‘United 
States’ as used in section 341 of this Act in- 
cludes the Canal Zone.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On line 7, after the words “United States” 


strike out “by virtue of section 303 of this 
Act”. 


The committee 
agreed to. 


amendment was 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


REGULATION OF TEXTILE IMPORTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10788) 
to amend section 204 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker , I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, it seems 
to me that a bill of this extensive nature 
has no business on the Consent Calen- 
dar. I understand it is also listed for 
consideration under suspension. And it 
is my understanding that it will not be 
brought up under suspension today. I 
would like to see it withdrawn from the 
Consent Calendar. And in order to start 
it on its way, I would object. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my unanimous-consent request that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice, 
so that those who want to object may 
do so at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


H.R. 10788 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most widely heralded proposals be- 
fore this session of Congress is the one 
to increase Presidential authority to 
lower tariffs. 

From studying the avalanche of mate- 
rial emanating from the State Depart- 
ment and the White House, one might 
conclude that the goal of the adminis- 
tration is a greater degree of free trade 
among nations. 

H.R. 10788 should make us all pause 
and wonder just what is afoot. 

Testifying in behalf of this bill before 
the Committee on Agriculture on March 
23, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Hickman Price, Jr., had this to say: 

I appear here today to provide you with 
the view of the Department of Commerce and 
of the departments represented on the Inter- 
agency Textile Administrative Committee in 


support of H.R. 10788, introduced by the 
chairman to amend section 204 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956. 

The Interagency Textile Administrative 
Committee was established by the President's 
Cabinet Textile Advisory Committee at the 
direction of the President to carry out the 
rights and obligations of the United States 
under the short-term arrangement relating 
to international trade in cotton textiles and 
textile products provided for in the Interna- 
tional Textile Agreement of July 21, 1961, at 
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Geneva. The Departments represented are 
State, Treasury, Agriculture, Labor, and Com- 
merce, 

At the direction of the President, acting 
under authority of section 204 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956, which we now seek to 
amend, the State Department called a con- 
ference of the principal countries engaged in 
importing and exporting cotton textiles. The 
conference agreed upon the short term ar- 
rangement mentioned above which provides 
for the orderly international marketing of 
textiles between participating countries for 
a period of 1 year ending September 30, 1962, 
A long term cotton textile arrangement, ex- 
pected to come into force on October 1, 1962, 
was later drafted. 

In both arrangements, provisions permit 
the United States to take action to prevent 
trade with nonparticipants in the arrange- 
ments from frustrating the purposes of the 
arrangements. Participants will undertake 
under the terms of the arrangement not to 
export in amounts sufficient to disrupt the 
markets of importing countries. 

The amendment to section 204 which 
would be provided by the enactment of H.R. 
10788 now under consideration would clear- 
ly establish the authority of the President to 
prevent a minority of countries engaged in 
textile trade who are not participants to the 
arrangements to gain an advantage over the 
participants in the competition for our tex- 
tile markets, 

Probable shipments from nonparticipants 
in volume which may be sufficient to jeop- 
ardize the orderly marketing provided by the 
arrangements have been brought to our at- 
tention and we urge your early and favor- 
able action on H.R. 10788 to provide clear 
authority in the President to deal with such 
action. 


This legislation would clarify Presi- 
dential authority to help rig the world 
cotton textile market through multi- 
nation agreement and to discriminate 
against cotton from nations not in the 
deal. 

All this started innocently enough back 
in the 1930’s when Government estab- 
lished an acreage control and price-sup- 
port program to help the cotton farmer. 
One thing led to another, because con- 
trols beget controls. Artificial pricing 
led to export subsidies. Export subsi- 
dies gave foreign textile mills an unfair 
advantage over U.S, mills. 

In this bill we have the most colossal 
offspring of all: legislative authority for 
a program aimed at rigging cotton tex- 
tile markets on an international scale. 

This smacks of the discriminatory 
quota and cartel schemes which have 
already supplanted tariffs as regulators 
of a great portion of world commerce. 

The prize example in the United States 
is our sugar quota system. Government 
decides who gets how much of U.S. sugar 
business. Sugar trade has become part 
and parcel of foreign policy, and the pri- 
vate enterprise market in U.S. sugar is 
almost a thing of the past. The con- 
sumer pays the penalty, and our rigged 
markets irritate sugar producers and 
would-be producers not in the favored 
circle. 

Is this where we are headed in the 
New Frontier foreign trade program? 
Are we to scrap the equitable, honest, 
and open tariff system in favor of deals 
worked out by Executive authority, deals 
like the one just concluded in cotton? 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk, speak- 
ing February 21, 1962, at the Chamber 
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of Commerce of Charlotte, N.C., had 
this to say: 

Either we believe in capitalism, in the 
freedom of individual enterprise, or we do 
not. And we do not if we hold with mas- 
sive Government intervention to distort and 
freeze the operation of the market. If we 
look to Government to rig the game, we may 
as well look to it to play the hands. If 
we mean to discourage the forces of free 
enterprise all around the world, I can think 
of no better way of doing it—without even 
stirring from our chairs—than to shrink 
from competition behind unrealistic tariff 
walls. 


How can Mr. Rusk reconcile this 
statement with his Department’s sup- 
port of H.R. 10788? Are we not, in this 
bill, shrinking from competition behind 
quotas? Are we not indeed violating 
our most-favored-nation policy in 
foreign trade? 

To paraphrase Mr. Rusk: Either we 
believe in free trade or we do not. And 
we do not, if we hold with massive Gov- 
ernment intervention to distort and 
freeze the operation of the world cotton 
textile market. 

If we look to Government to rig the 
game, we may as well look to it to play 
the hands. If we mean to discourage the 
forces of free enterprise all around the 
world, I can think of no better way of 
doing it—without even stirring from our 
chairs—than to shrink from competition 
behind quotas, 


PAYMENTS OF COSTS OF RESEARCH 
AT UNIVERSITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6984) 
to provide for a method of payment of 
indirect costs of research and develop- 
ment contracted by the Federal Govern- 
ment at universities, colleges, and other 
educational institutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I am very familiar 
with a number of instances where there 
might be a controversy concerning this 
legislation. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has a comment or two; 
and I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this legislation should be studied very 
carefully. The House of Representa- 
tives took action just this last week to 
limit again the overhead costs as far as 
research grants in the Department of 
HEW are concerned, particularly at the 
National Institutes of Health, to 15 per- 
cent. Personally I favor a 20-percent 
limitation as far as these costs are con- 
cerned. The whole matter is presently 
under study by the various subcommit- 
tees on appropriations, because we have 
the Department of Defense granting in- 
direct costs up to 100 and 121 percent. 
I think this whole matter should be gone 
into very carefully. I believe this bill 
should be looked at thoroughly and not 
considered under the procedure of the 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. This bill has 
nothing to do with the percentage to be 
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allowed. It does not change that in any 
ways. It just provides that the esti- 
mated amount will be the amount paid. 
The total amount to be paid will not be 
changed. 

Mr. LAIRD. If you will notice the re- 
port, Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, makes it very clear 
that the bill does not apply to that de- 
partment because of the 15 percent 
limitation which is written into the 
appropriation act for that particular de- 
partment. There is consideration at the 
present time about writing similar legis- 
lation into all of the appropriation acts 
so that we will have a specific figure set 
in all the departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. This bill was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations as the result of 
hearings and in response to an appeal by 
the American Council on Education. It 
happens that the University of Michigan 
has had to wrestle with this problem. 
It arises because in January of 1956 
the Comptroller General in a ruling pro- 
vided that under cost-type research 
contracts there could not be a fixed rate 
for a certain percentage of administra- 
tive costs agreed upon between the Gov- 
ernment agency and the educational 
institution conducting the research, be- 
cause of a provision of a general bill 
which would prohibit the cost-plus-a- 
percentage-of-cost type of contract, The 
Comptroller General appeared before the 
committee and had no objection to this 
bill. The reason for asking for this au- 
thority in the research contract is that at 
the present time an estimate is made of 
indirect cost. Then after the research 
contract is fulfilled and completed, there 
is in effect a renegotiation of the indirect 
cost which may result in increasing the 
allowance on indirect cost or decreasing 
it. But in the meanwhile, in addition 
to all of the bookkeeping and auditing 
required in this procedure, the institu- 
tions are unsettled as to their own budg- 
eting of their affairs, because they do 
not know just what they are eventually 
going to receive. This bill would be of 
benefit both to the Federal Government 
and to the research institutions. They 
would have definite knowledge of what 
they were going to receive. It would be 
subject to negotiation, of course. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the gentleman 
from Michigan has made a point which 
kears on my discussion of the bill. I feel 
that we should have a uniform policy in 
the Government. We will have some 
paying 50 percent, some 58 percent, and 
some 15 percent. The point I am mak- 
ing is whether you negotiate before or 
after; I believe a uniform indirect cost 
rate should be established. One depart- 
ment should not have one particular 
limitation and another department have 
an open-end proposition. I believe this 
whole matter needs careful and thor- 
ough study by the Congress. 
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Mr. MEADER. Is it the interpreta- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the passage of H.R. 6984 would per- 
mit the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in its research grants 
to contract for a fixed rate for indirect 
costs in excess of the limitation of 15 
percent contained in the appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. LAIRD. Certainly, that is true as 
far as contracts are concerned. The 
limitation applies only to grants. Many 
people are shifting away from the grant 
approach and using the contract ap- 
proach, because there is no limitation 
on the contracts. This whole proposi- 
tion is under investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. I 
am in favor of that investigation. I 
think it will bring out a great deal of 
information which will have a bearing 
on the handling of these matters. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The informa- 
tion that we already have is that 6.6 per- 
cent was too much, 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious 
that there is a great deal of interest and 
some controversy in this area and bear- 
ing this situation in mind, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ELIMINATING REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CERTAIN DETAILED ESTIMATES 
IN ANNUAL BUDGETS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10613) 
to eliminate the requirements for cer- 
tain detailed estimates in the annual 
budgets. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I note in the report 
that this bill is for the purpose of elim- 
inating from the President’s annual 
budget certain detailed data on the pur- 
chase, hire and use of passenger motor 
vehicles. I also note in the report on 
page 2 where it is stated that there will 
be a reduction in printing of about 25 
pages. On page 6, if I can read cor- 
rectly, it says it will be a reduction of 
five pages. I wonder which it is? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. We were told it 
would be 25 pages in the President’s 
budget report. However, they will have 
to notify the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and give them a detailed list; 25 
pages is the amount we were told. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. Is the Cadillac bri- 
gade listed in the 5 or 25 pages? Are 
the chauffeur-driven Cadillacs and the 
person to whom they are assigned listed? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa, In this 25 pages, 
as you well know, are listed all of the 
cars the various agencies purchase. In- 
stead of putting it into the budget, it 
is being put in the report given to the 
Committee on Appropriations and any 
Member of Congress who wants it. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman still has 
not answered my question. Is the Cadil- 
lac brigade listed by car and whether it 
is chauffeur driven and to whom it is as- 
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signed? Could we get that information; 
can the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. This partciular 
25 pages, I understand, lists the cars 
and the agencies that they were pur- 
chased for. 

Mr. GROSS. But not to whom the 
cars are assigned; is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa.. I do not believe 
that is in the present budget. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man’s committee can be helpful, since 
this report is to be made available to 
Members, in finding out to whom the 
Cadillacs and the Lincoln Continentals 
and the Chrysler Imperials are assigned, 
and whether they are chauffeur driven? 
This brigade is growing by leaps and 
bounds. I find it more and more diffi- 
cult in driving to work to make my way 
through the Cadillac brigade. I would 
appreciate any information I can get. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I do not think 
this has anything to do with getting the 
names of the chauffeurs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (d) of section 5 of the Act of July 
16, 1914, as amended by section 16 of the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
78 (d)) is repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING MORE REASONABLE 
ALLOWANCE FOR TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF HOUSE TRAILERS OR 
MOBILE DWELLINGS BY CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10652) 
to amend the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 to provide a more reasonable 
allowance for transportation of house 
trailers or mobile dwellings by certain 
governmental officers and employees up- 
on their transfer from one official station 
to another. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of subsection (b) of the first 
section of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “to a reasonable allowance, not to 
exceed 20 cents per mile, in lieu of such 
transportation” and inserting in lieu there- 
of, “in lieu of the transportation to which 
he would otherwise be entitled under sub- 
section (a) of this section, to a reasonable 
allowance, not to exceed 20 cents per mile 
for transportation of the house trailer or 
mobile dwelling if such trailer or dwelling 
is transported by such officer or employee, 
or, if such trailer or dwelling is not so trans- 
ported by such officer or employee, to com- 
mercial transportation of the house trailer 
or mobile dwelling, at Government expense, 
or reimbursement to such officer or employee 
therefor, including the payment of necessary 
tolis, charges, and permit fees, except that 
no payment under this sentence shall exceed 
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the maximum payment to which such officer 
or employee would otherwise be entitled 
under this section for transportation and 
temporary storage of his household goods 
and personal effects in connection with this 
transfer“. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VOLUNTARY OVERSEAS AID WEEK 


The Clerk called the Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con, Res. 61) re- 
questing the President to designate the 
week of March 25, 1962, as “Voluntary 
Overseas Aid Week.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the Senate 
concurrent resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I simply want to comment that this is 
the first legislation that I can remember 
that has come to the floor of the House 
since I have been a Member of this 
body, dealing with foreign aid or having 
to do with aid to foreigners that has not 
called for millions or billions of dollars. 
I am delighted that we are making this 
record here today. I believe it is the first 
bill that does not call for a huge appro- 
priation for foreigners. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the Senate 
concurrent resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 


Whereas United States voluntary agencies 
have participated actively in international 
social and economic development efforts in 
many countries; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States and its people have endorsed and sup- 
ported the efforts of these agencies to pro- 
vide varied types of assistance over a large 
area of the world; and 

Whereas the people-to-people concept of 
assistance typified in the programs of these 
agencies is a reflection of American good will 
and our belief in human dignity and the 
democratic way of life; and 

Whereas it is the declared policy of the 
Congress to encourage the continued con- 
tribution of these agencies in the less de- 
veloped countries through their various pro- 
grams of technical assistance and relief: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that people-to-people 
programs administered by nonprofit volun- 
tary agencies registered with the Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid evidence our 
friendship for peoples in other lands. 

The President of the United States is re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the week of March 25, 1962, as Voluntary 
Overseas Aid Week. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, strike the “Whereas” clauses. 

On page 2, line 7, strike “March 25, 1962", 
and insert “April 9, 1962”. 

Amend the title to read as follows: “Re- 
questing the President to Designate the 
Week of April 9, 1962, as Voluntary Overseas 
Aid Week.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


VALIDATION OF PAYMENT OF 
CERTAIN ALLOWANCES, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10195) 
to validate payments of certain special 
station per diem allowances and certain 
basic allowances for quarters made in 
good faith to commissioned officers of 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, here is another of 
these bills correcting someone’s mistake. 
I want to find out exactly who is respon- 
sible. It seems that some 60 people are 
going to get a windfall to the tune of an 
average of about $600 each. I wonder if 
some member of the committee which 
handled this bill could tell me who was 
responsible for making this mistake? 

Mr. LANE. I would like to answer the 
gentleman’s inquiry by stating that of 
course the Department followed the 
procedure that has been carried on for 
a good many years, as I understand, 
and just continued where payments had 
been made until these new quarters were 
built. This, after all, validates these 
special per diem allowances for quarters 
and basic allowance for quarters on 
Indian Health facilities, and this legisla- 
tion, as the gentleman well knows, was 
recommended to us by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

As the gentleman from Iowa says, it 
relieves a group of 67 Public Health offi- 
cers of repayment of money they re- 
ceived as allowance for quarters in the 
way it had been followed down through 
the years but which some clerk who 
wrote the report declared to be improper 
because new quarters had been provided. 

This bill recommends this procedure. 
The Bureau of Accounts has declared 
that the overpayments were invalid. All 
this happened back a few years ago. The 
amount, as is explained in the report is 
$40,562. We have only been able to col- 
lect about $2,000 of this amount from 
these Public Health officers. It was felt 
that to relieve them of this payment 
would help to build up the morale of 
these Public Health officers who for the 
most part are working in Alaska and 
other remote areas. 

Mr. GROSS. I have followed the 
gentleman’s statement. I read all that 
in the report. He still is not coming 
anywhere close to answering my ques- 
tion. Will the gentleman tell us who 
made this mistake and what is being 
done about it? 

Mr. LANE. I am sorry to say to the 
gentleman that we do not know who 
made the mistake. 

Mr, GROSS. Did you not ask? Did 
you not have hearings? Did you not 
seek to find out who made the mistake? 

Mr. LANE. We did not have hearings. 
It came to us in the form of an execu- 
tive communication. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this the way you treat 
all executive communications? Just 
take them for what they appear to be on 
the surface or on paper? 
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Mr. LANE. No; I may say to the gen- 
tleman that on many, many occasions 
we hold hearings, of course. But in this 
one particular case because of the fact 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare felt these men should 
be relieved of this payment we have gone 
along. As I say, these men for the most 
part are employed in these remote areas. 

Mr. GROSS. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I do not want any group of 
people, Public Health officers, or others 
to profit personally from mistakes made 
at the expense of the taxpayers of this 
country. This type of thing is costing 
the taxpayers thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions of dollars 
every year. I think you ought to bring 
these people in here and find out who is 
responsible for making the mistake in 
the first instance. It is high time some- 
one began to take an interest in this Gov- 
ernment and its operations. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I am somewhat surprised 
that the Committee on the Judiciary 
seemed to be so anxious to help the Pub- 
lic Health Service out of this predica- 
ment. Why should these people be re- 
lieved of their indebtedness any more 
than the sailor, the airman, or the soldier 
whom some paymaster overpays? If this 
bill passes, these Public Health Service 
men are given relief but the many others 
in the Armed Forces are hounded to 
death. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman from 
Michigan has finished his statement. 

Mr. LIBONATI. I understand he has. 

Mr. FORD. I want to say right here 
and now that I intend to ask that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 
There seems to be an inequality of treat- 
ment. Assoon as this Department comes 
in and asks for relief for its employees 
because of an error by the Department, 
there is some affirmative legislative ac- 
tion taken, but if there is a poor single 
individual who is confronted with the 
problem of repayment through no fault 
of his own, he gets no consideration 
whatsoever, I am sick and tired of the 
various departments being bailed out; 
and as far as I am concerned, this legis- 
lation can rest on the Consent Calendar 
for a long time. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Unfortunately, in 
this specific instance there were no ac- 
commodations in Alaska that could be 
used for the ordinary purposes, so they 
were placed in lesser accommodations. 
The costs there are significantly higher 
than in other places. These men were 
placed under better conditions, with pri- 
vate families in some instances, and 
naturally the costs increased. I think 
the gentleman should withdraw his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. FORD. There is a basic ques- 
tion here, which is the failure of 


somebody in the administration of the 
Public Health Service to realize overpay- 
ments were being made. 
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Mr. LIBONATI. But we should not 
penalize the officers who had to take 
these accommodations as they were 
provided. 

Mr. FORD. Then the question asked 
is pertinent, Who was responsible and 
what happened to him? 

Mr. LIBONATI. I will say the De- 
partment itself through the disbursing 
officer. 

Mr. FORD. Let us find out who the 
disbursing officer is. 

Mr. LIBONATI. That would not give 
the gentleman the right to object to a 
bill which is for the purpose of pro- 
viding equity in a case. 

By this action, the gentleman from 
Michigan prejudices the interests of U.S. 
health officers who were ordered to 
Alaska by assignment of the Public 
Health Service, whereat housing and 
living conditions unbeknown to them 
was either inadequate as to normal ac- 
commodations, or the costs were in ex- 
cess of the statutory limit of the remu- 
neration allowed to them under the 
statutes, which were insufficient to meet 
these costs. The Health Administra- 
tion approved the added costs under. 
these emergency conditions. And now 
you refuse to permit these added costs to 
be waived against their personal ac- 
counts and assumed by the Government. 
Your objection prevents the committee 
from dealing equitably in this matter 
and charge this added expense, where it 
belongs, to our Government. 

Mr. FORD. Let us take one thing 
at a time. 

Mr. LIBONATI. It is easy for the 
gentleman to object. It is difficult for us 
to understand that after receiving testi- 
mony in executive session and passing 
favorably on this bill for presentation on 
the floor and have the gentleman take 
an economic position that is not a 
popular one in accordance with the dis- 
position of similar legislation in the past. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say just this: These people are Public 
Health officers and they went from quar- 
ters for which they were paying rental 
into rent-free quarters. It is hard for 
me to believe anyone could go from 
quarters for which they paid rent into 
quarters on which there was no rental 
and not know it. This is pretty hard for 
me to understand. This I would like 
cleared up before I vote for this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I would like to clarify 
the record and say this specifically to 
the gentleman from Michigan, that the 
Committee on the Judiciary has had 
numerous bills whereby we have forgiv- 
en debts of this character. This is not 
discriminatory legislation in favor of 
the employees of this particular division. 
We have done this many times. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman this question: Who is responsible 
for this overpayment? 

Mr. LANE. I have already answered 
that. There is nothing that we have 
in our record to show that. As I have 
already stated, it went on and on. It 
had previously been done for a good 
many years. I want to answer the gen- 
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tleman by saying that they paid rent. 
The question was presented to officers 
occupying the new quarters, and they 
prescribed the difference between the 
rental charges paid and the basic al- 
lowance for the quarters received as 
valid payments. 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, there 
was a difference, and that is the reason 
why we bring in this legislation. They 
had paid rent in the new quarters but 
there was a difference that had to be 
rectified. As soon as it was found out 
the payments were stopped and the 
matter was investigated. 

Mr. FORD. I think it might be well 
this afternoon to establish some prece- 
dent that these kinds of bills will not 
go through on the Consent Calendar un- 
less the Committee on the Judiciary finds 
out who was responsible for the error 
and also determines what action is being 
taken against the person responsible for 
the error so we will know what the full 
record is. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CANAL ZONE CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10931) 
to revise and codify the general and 
permanent laws relating to and in force 
in the Canal Zone and to enact the 
Canal Zone Code, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing that the bill H.R. 10931 is a recodifi- 
cation of the laws in force in the Canal 
Zone. 

This is a monumental piece of work, 
and the cost of printing in the RECORD 
would amount to a considerable sum of 
money. I think it would be in the in- 
terest of economy for some Member to 
ask unanimous consent to place a state- 
ment in the Recorp in lieu of printing 
the entire bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I had in mind doing 
just that, Mr. Speaker, on account of its 
size. This bill represents comparatively 
simple legislation. It is a codification of 
the law of the Canal Zone, as the gentle- 
man has so ably stated. 

Mr. PELLY. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter, and also ask 
unanimous consent that the bill not be 
printed in the Recor», in view of its size. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary unanimously re- 
ported this bill to revise the Canal Zone 
Code. 
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The bill which came to us in an execu- 
tive communication from the Governor 
of the Panama Canal, was prepared, 
pursuant to the congressional mandate 
in Public Law 85-596, under the super- 
vision of the Governor, by a lawbook 
publishing company with the assistance 
of a distinguished and hard working ad- 
visory committee appointed by former 
Gov. William E. Potter. The advisory 
committee included the U.S. district 
judge, the U.S. attorney, the General 
Counsel of the Canal Zone, representa- 
tives of the Canal Zone Bar Association, 
the law revision counsel of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the for- 
mer General Counsel of the Panama 
Canal, who had drafted the 1934 code. 

Despite its size, this bill is a relatively 
simple piece of legislation. It revises 
and codifies the general and permanent 
laws relating to and in force in the Canal 
Zone. The code enacted in 1934 has not 
been kept up to date and, I believe, is 
now out of print; and no cumulative 
supplement has been published since 
1943. Generally, this bill restates the 
1934 code, as amended, with further 
amendments to bring that code up to 
date and to include modern develop- 
ments in the law. 

For example, this bill makes appli- 
cable to the Canal Zone the “Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure” and the “Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure,” 
which were promulgated after the en- 
actment of the 1934 code. It also in- 
corporates a number of uniform State 
laws that have been enacted by a sub- 
stantial number of States; and since the 
1934 code was based on the California 
Code, it incorporates a number of Cali- 
fornia amendments. 

Every effort has been made to keep 
out all controversial innovations, and I 
am confident that that has been done. 
Aside from the cost of publishing the 
code, the enactment of this bill does not 
incur any expenditure of funds. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
AUTHORIZATION 


The proposed revised code was pre- 
pared pursaunt to the act of August 6, 
1958—Public Law 85-596 (72 Stat. 
515)—authorizing the Governor of the 
Canal Zone to have prepared a revision 
of the Canal Zone Code, approved June 
19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1122), as amended, 
and upon completion thereof to submit 
it to the Congress for its consideration. 


STAFF OF REVISERS ENGAGED 


The code revision was prepared, under 
the general supervision of the Governor 
of the Canal Zone, by the Equity Pub- 
lishing Corp., an established law re- 
vision organization, under a contract 
with the Canal Zone Government, as au- 
thorized by the act of August 6, 1958. 
The contract was entered into on Au- 
gust 20, 1959, and work thereunder pro- 
ceeded under deliberate schedule until 
completion of the draft legislation in 
April of 1961. Members of the staff of 
Equity Publishing Corp. were for a 
number of years engaged in editorial 
work on the United States Code, includ- 
ing revision work on titles 18—“Crimi- 
nal Procedure”—and 28—“Judiciary and 
Judicial Procedure.” They brought to 
the revision of the Canal Zone Code a 
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number of years of experience in the 
codification and revision of Federal, 
State, and territorial laws. 


CODE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


To assist him in the exercise of his 
responsibility in the preparation of the 
proposed Canal Zone Code revision, the 
Governor had the advice of an advisory 
committee, appointed by him under sec- 
tion 3 of the authorizing act of August 
6, 1958. The composition of the com- 
mittee was as follows: 

Hon. Guthrie F. Crowe, U.S. district 
judge for the District of the Canal Zone. 

Hon. Rowland K. Hazard, U.S. District 
attorney for the Canal Zone. 

Dr. Charles J. Zinn, law revision coun- 
sel for the Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Merrill Whitman, Esq., Secretary, 
Panama Canal Company. 

Dr. Carlos Icaza A., representing the 
Canal Zone Bar Association. 

William J. Sheridan, Jr., Esq., repre- 
senting the Canal Zone Bar Association. 

Dr. L. S. Carrington, alternate for 
Canal Zone Bar Association members. 

Woodrow de Castro, Esq., alternate for 
Canal Zone Bar Association members, 

Paul A. Bentz, Esq., former General 
Counsel, Panama Canal Company, and 
codifier by Presidential appointment of 
the 1934 Canal Zone Code. 

David J. Markun, Esq., General Coun- 
sel, Panama Canal Company, chairman. 

Col. Thomas J. Henderson, U.S. Army, 
staff judge advocate, U.S. Army, Carib- 
bean, sat with the advisory committee 
as liaison officer for the commander in 
chief, Caribbean Command, from De- 
cember 1959 until completion of his tour 
of duty in the Canal Zone in June 1960, 
and- Lt. Col. Frank O. Hamilton, U.S. 
Army, deputy staff judge advocate, 
U.S. Army, Caribbean, served in such 
capacity since June 1960. Mr. W. Allen 
Sanders, attorney, Office of General 
Counsel, Panama Canal Company, served 
as secretary to the committee. 

In the course of the revision work, the 
advisory committee held regular meet- 
ings at which it considered and made 
recommendations on proposals initiated 
by members of the advisory committee, 
the revisers, and other sources, and made 
recommendations on queries presented 
by the revision editors. The equity edi- 
tors attended a number of the meetings 
with the advisory committee, at periodic 
intervals as the work on the revision 
progressed, at which drafts of the code 
revision were reviewed. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF REVISION 


Section 1 of the draft bill would enact 
the proposed new revised code. The re- 
vised code would accomplish seven major 
objectives: 

First. Omission of repealed, super- 
seded, or obsolete laws. 

Second, Reconciliation of conflicting 
laws. 

Third. Modernization of arrangement, 
language, style, and terminology, with 
appropriate changes in outmoded desig- 
nations of offices, agencies, and officials. 

Fourth. Clarification and improve- 
ment of provisions governing practice, 
pleading, and procedure in the Canal 
Zone courts. 
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Fifth. Inclusion of certain amend- 
ments to corresponding provisions in the 
California codes, which, in the judgment 
of the revisers and the advisory commit- 
tee and the Governor, represent improve- 
ments that are adaptable to conditions 
in the Canal Zone. Titles 3 through 6 
of the 1934 Canal Zone Code were de- 
rived principally from the codes of the 
State of California. 

Sixth. Inclusion of the provisions of 
acts that amended the 1934 code—there 
has been no cumulative supplement to 
that code since 1943; existing independ- 
ent acts relating solely to the Canal 
Zone; and provisions on subjects which 
experience has shown should be covered 
in the code. 

Seventh. Substitution, with respect to 
a few subjects, of provisions similar to 
those in other jurisdictions and more 
modern in concept than those in force 
under the present 1934 code. 

SOURCE LAWS 


The revision is based on the seven 
titles of the Canal Zone Code of 1934, 
acts amendatory thereto, and independ- 
ent acts, which, although not specifically 
amendatory to the 1934 code, affected 
its provisions in some way, or related 
solely to matters in the Canal Zone. 

The Canal Zone Code of 1934 consists 
of the following seven titles: Title 1, 
Personal and Civil Rights”; “Title 2, Op- 
eration and Maintenance of the Canal 
and Government of the Canal Zone Gen- 
erally”; “Title 3, the Civil Code”; “Title 
4, the Code of Civil Procedure”; “Title 
5, the Criminal Code“; “Title 6, the Code 
of Criminal Procedure“; and “Title 7, 
the Judiciary.” 

ARRANGEMENT OF REVISED CODE 


To modernize and improve the ar- 
rangement of the code, the old classifi- 
cation was substantially changed. Un- 
der the new classification of titles, as 
set out in this bill, the proposed new code 
contains eight titles as follows: “Title 
1, General Provisions”; “Title 2, Admin- 
istration and Regulation”; “Title 3, Judi- 
ciary”; “Title 4, Civil Laws”; “Title 5, 
Civil Procedure and Evidence”; “Title 
6, Crimes and Criminal Procedure”; 
“Title 7, Decedents’ Estates and Fiduci- 
ary Relations”; and “Title 8, Domestic 
Relations.” 

Title 1, “General Provisions,” retains 
as a chapter therein, the provisions on 
personal and civil rights, and, as in the 
case of title 1 of the U.S. Code—also des- 
ignated “General Provisions’—is ex- 
tended to include provisions which, un- 
der the rearrangement, are of general 
application or do not lend themselves to 
more specific classification. These pro- 
visions were largely taken from other 
titles of the 1934 code, and in some cases 
consolidated. They cover such subjects 
as the designation, scope, and applica- 
tion of the new code and future supple- 
ments, rules of construction—such as 
general definitions—maxims of juris- 
prudence, and holidays. 

Title 2, “Administration and Regula- 
tion,” although redesignated and rear- 
ranged, retains all the extant laws set 
out in title 2 of the 1934 Code, relating to 
the area of the Canal Zone, to the or- 
ganization, powers, and duties of the 
Canal Zone government and the Pana- 
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ma Canal Company, and to the regula- 
tion of various functions and activities in 
the Canal Zone such as those pertaining 
to aeronautics, customs, health and 
safety, internal security, the postal sery- 
ice, professions and occupations, ship- 
ping, and a number of others. Important 
provisions carried into this title are those 
from the Act of July 25, 1958, Public 
Law 85-550, 72 Stat. 405, popularly 
known as the Canal Zone Wage and 
Employment Practices Act. 

In title 2, no substantive change is 
made in existing provisions relating to 
the organization or the powers and 
duties of the Canal Zone Government 
and the Panama Canal Company and 
of the officials thereof. These provisions 
are revised, however, to reflect these 
matters more accurately, considering 
particularly the changes made by such 
amendatory acts as the act of June 29, 
1948, chapter 706, 62 Stat. 1075—Pan- 
ama Railroad Company Act—and the 
act of September 26, 1950, chapter 1049, 
2 3 1038—Reorganization Act of 

Title 3, “Judiciary,” mainly contains 
provisions that are set out in title 7 of 
the code of 1934, and provisions taken 
from titles 4 and 6 of that code. They 
are revised and supplemented for the 
purpose of improving the organization 
and efficiency of the courts and of clari- 
fying their jurisdiction, powers, and gen- 
eral duties, as well as the general powers 
and duties of judicial officers and court 
personnel. However, no new courts or 
judgeships are created, the present 
judicial structure being considered ap- 
propriate for the Canal Zone. The ar- 
rangement of provisions in title 3 is 
suggested to some extent by the arrange- 
ment of corresponding provisions in title 
28, United States Code. 

Title 4, “Civil Laws,” contains pro- 
visions that are set out in title 3—the 
Civil Code—of the 1934 code, except for 
a considerable number of provisions of 
the latter which, in the interest of im- 
proved classifications, are transferred 
to other titles. 

Title 5, “Civil Procedure and Evi- 
dence,” contains, among other things, 
provisions that are a part of title 4 of 
the 1934 code. These provisions, how- 
ever, are extensively revised because of 
changes made in court practice and pro- 
cedure, as discussed below under “Ju- 
dicial Procedure.” 

Title 6, “Crimes and Criminal Pro- 
cedure,” combines in one title provisions 
that constitute titles 5 and 6 of the 1934 
code. Thesé provisions, too, are ex- 
tensively revised, as indicated in greater 
detail below in the discussion of the 
changes respecting “Crimes” and “Ju- 
dicial Procedure.” 

Title 7, “Decedents’ Estates and Fi- 
duciary Relations,“ and title 8, “Domes- 
tic Relations,” contain provisions that 
are parts of titles 3 and 4 of the 1934 
code. In a number of jurisdictions, the 


subjects these two titles cover are set up 
as separate classifications in a code, and 
it is considered that setting forth these 
special fields of law as separate titles in 
the new code is a definite improvement 
from the standpoint of facilitation of 
use and ready reference. 
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Although many of the objectives of the 
code revision are those common to code 
revisions generally, such as the omission 
of repealed or superseded material, the 
modernization of language, and so forth, 
a number of the improvements that are 
embodied in the proposed revised code 
deserve special mention. 

JUDICIAL -PROCEDURE 


With respect to one of the principal 
aims of the revision, the Honorable W. E. 
Potter, then Governor of the Canal Zone, 
in a letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, dated March 14, 1958, 
as set out in the House and Senate re- 
ports accompanying H.R. 11549, which 
became the revision-authorizing act of 
August 6, 1958, referred to above, stated, 
in part: 

In the judgment of the Canal Zone judi- 
ciary, law enforcement Officials, and members 
of the Canal Zone bar, which view is shared 
by this office, there is a particular need to 
give consideration to the desirability of re- 
vising and modernizing the provisions of the 
Canal Zone Code prescribing rules of pro- 
cedure in both civil and criminal actions in 
the courts of the Canal Zone. One of the 
principal objectives of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be to authorize a study of the 
feasibility of extending to the Canal Zone, 
in whole or in part, the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure before verdict. (The 
Federal criminal rules after verdict are al- 
ready applicable in the Canal Zone, and the 
Federal civil rules are applicable to suits 
filed in the Canal Zone District Court under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act; the Supreme 
Court admiralty rules are applicable here 
with respect to suits in admiralty.) In this 
connection, it is believed that a thorough 
study needs to be made of the question 
whether the Federal civil and criminal rules 
can be made applicable to the Canal Zone 
in their entirety, or whether appropriate 
limitation or qualification of their applica- 
bility would be called for in the light of the 
particular legal and factual situations met 
in the Canal Zone. 

In connection with this phase of the pro- 
posed study, it is considered that it would 
be necessary to examine and review the pro- 
visions of title 3 through title 7 of the pres- 
ent code to determine the necessity for or 
desirability of amendments to or repeals of 
such provisions contained in these titles as 
would be rendered obsolete by, or would be 
in conflict with, the Federal civil or crim- 
inal rules, to the extent that such rules are 
5 for adoption in the Canal Zone 
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After a thorough study, the revisers 
concluded that it was both feasible and 
highly desirable to make the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure and the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure applicable 
to the Canal Zone district court almost 
in their entirety. An excellent precedent 
exists, since Congress took this step in 
the organic acts of Guam and the Virgin 
Islands and the former civil and crim- 
inal procedure in these territories was 
very similar to that contained in the 
Canal Zone Code of 1934. 

The adoption of the Federal rules for 
the Canal Zone district court will have 
two very desirable results: First, it will 
improve the court procedure in the 
Canal Zone, considered as a separate 
jurisdiction, by adopting the modern 
principles incorporated in the Federal 
rules by the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
principles have gained the approval of 
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the bench and bar and have been adopt- 
ed in a number of States; and, second, it 
will coordinate the Canal Zone more ful- 
ly with the Federal judicial system, par- 
ticularly with regard to actions of a 
Federal nature. 

Because of conditions in the Canal 
Zone, some modifications in the applica- 
tion of the Federal rules in the Canal 
Zone are desirable. In addition, there 
are certain areas of court procedure 
which are not covered by the Federal 
rules but by precedent, Federal statute, 
or the law of the State in which the 
U.S. district court, is held. Therefore, 
titles 5 and 6 of the proposed new code 
make the application of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure and the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure subject to 
the other provisions of the code, and 
these titles contain additional provisions 
modifying the application of the pro- 
visions of the rules or supplementing 
them. This has made it possible to 
omit a large number of sections of the 
1934 code. 

The magistrates’ courts in the Canal 
Zone have limited jurisdiction, and the 
general application of the Federal rules 
to them is not feasible. However, some 
of the former procedure was applicable 
to both the district court and the magis- 
trates’ courts and to some extent it has 
been possible to adopt the provisions of 
the Federal rules for the magistrates’ 
courts. The revised titles on civil and 
criminal procedure each have a chapter 
specifying the provisions of the Federal 
rules and of that title which apply in the 
magistrates’ courts. For the purpose of 
flexibility, the district court is given pow- 
er to prescribe supplementary rules gov- 
erning the procedure in the magistrates’ 
courts and each magistrate’s court is 
authorized to adopt additional rules that 
are not inconsistent with those pre- 
scribed by the district court. 

CRIMES 


One of the fields of law in which im- 
provement, supplementation, and mod- 
ernization of language are needed in the 
Canal Zone is that pertaining to crimes 
and criminal enforcement. Local ex- 
perience has shown that the present title 
defining crimes and prescribing punish- 
ments therefor—title 5, Canal Zone Code 
1934—is inadequate in some respects. 
To remedy this situation, a few new sec- 
tions, patterned upon additional laws in 
the California Penal Code—the original 
source of title 5, Canal Zone Code 1934— 
are added to part 1 of title 6 of the new 
code, and a separate section in this bill 
amends section 14 of title 18, United 
States Code, to extend to the Canal Zone 
a greater number of penal sections of 
that title than the number now appli- 
cable thereto under such section 14. 
Other sections of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to crimes against the 
postal laws, are made applicable to the 
Canal Zone by a section in the new Canal 
Zone Code—title 6, section 2001. 

Further, as in the revision of title 18, 
United States Code, which was enacted 
into law in 1948, every effort has been 
made to harmonize the punishment pro- 
visions of sections defining crimes of 
similar gravity, and also, as in the revi- 
sion of title 18, United States Code, the 
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policy of omitting requirements for mini- 
mum fines and minimum terms of im- 
prisonment, of providing only for maxi- 
mum fines and maximum terms of 
imprisonment, and of providing for al- 
ternative penalties of fines, or imprison- 
ment, or both, has been followed in near- 
ly every case, to give the courts wider - 
discretion in imposing punishment ac- 
cording to the gravity of a particular 
commission of an offense. As a part of 
this policy, provisions making manda- 
tory the imposition of both fine and im- 
prisonment are eliminated and provisions 
for alternative penalties are substituted. 
Another improvement in the new 
crimes title—title 6—is the rearrange- 
ment of the subject matter in part 1, 
which is the part defining crimes and 
offenses and prescribing the punishment 
therefor. In title 5 of the Canal Zone 
Code of 1934, most of the sections are 
grouped together in chapters under such 
general headings as “Crimes By and 
Against the Executive Power,” “Crimes 
Against the Postal Service,” “Crimes By 
and Against Public Justice,” “Crimes 
Against the Persons,” and so forth. This 
arrangement resembles, to some extent, 
the arrangement of penal sections in 
title 18, United States Code, before that 
title was revised. In part 1 of title 6 of 
the new code, the present arrangement 
of the penal statutes is discarded and the 
sections are reclassified to chapters ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with each 
chapter carrying, in its heading, a more 
definite and precise designation of the 
subject matter it contains. The latter is 
the more modern arrangement, and it 
has been used successfully in revised title 
18, United States Code, and many State 
codes. It was adopted in the Virgin Is- 
lands Code of 1957, the penal statutes of 
which were derived from the same orig- 
inal source as those of the Canal Zone 
Code and the Penal Code of California. 
Finally, for the purpose of establishing 
uniformity of style, the penal statutes 
are for the most part rewritten to follow 
the style of title 18, United States Code. 
OTHER IMPROVEMENTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


In addition to the general revision 
of court procedure and the strengthen- 
ing of the criminal provisions, the follow- 
ing new provisions contained in the code 
are of particular interest: 

First. The Uniform Rules of Evidence 
are adopted for civil and criminal ac- 
tions—title 5, section 2731 and the fol- 
lowing. This modern statement of the 
best common law principles of evidence 
is highly desirable in the Canal Zone in 
view of the lack of a body of precedent, 
searcity of legal reference material, and 
the fact that the Federal rules cover the 
general subject of evidence only by ref- 
erence to laws of the State, rules for- 
merly applied in equity, or the principles 
of the common law. 

Second. Modern provisions are 
adopted on the procedure for hospital- 
ization of the mentally ill—title 5, sec- 
tion 1631 and the following—and the 
determination of the mental competency 
of defendants in criminal actions—title 
6, section 4861 and the following. 

Third. The probation procedure is im- 
proved and parole is authorized—title 3, 
sections 511-513; title 6, sections 4491, 
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4492, 6621 and the following—and provi- 
sions for good conduct allowances for 
prisoners are inserted—title 6, section 
6541 and the following. 

Fourth. The Uniform Criminal Extra- 
dition Act is adopted for local offenses— 
title 6, section 5021 and the following. 

Fifth. Provisions relating to the coro- 
ner and postmortem examinations are 
brought up to date—title 6, section 4781 
and the following. 


UNIFORM ACTS 


In keeping with the legislative trend 
in other jurisdictions, and, on the rec- 
ommendations of local authorities, to 
provide for legislation on subjects now 
not covered or inadequately covered, the 
new Canal Zone Code, as set out in this 
bill, includes a number of uniform acts 
promulgated by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws in addition to those included in the 
code of 1934. Each of the additional 
acts was given careful consideration be- 
fore the decision was made to adopt it 
for the Canal Zone, and as a general rule 
a uniform act was not adopted unless it 
had also been adopted in a substantial 
number of other jurisdictions. 

AMENDMENTS OF OTHER LAWS 


Sections 2 to 14 of the bill amend sec- 
tions in titles of the United States Code, 
and other acts. For the most part, the 
amendments are made necessary or de- 
sirable by the revision of the Canal Zone 
Code set out in section 1 of the bill. 
SAVING CLAUSES AND RULES OF CONSTRUCTION 


Sections 15 to 19 and 23 of the bill are 
saving clauses, and sections 20 to 22 and 
24 thereof establish rules of construction, 
with respect to the matters referred to 
in those sections. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 25 of the bill establishes the 
effective date of the new code and the 
other sections set out in the bill. 

REPEALS 


Section 26 of the bill provides for the 
specific repeal of all laws incorporated 
in the revised code as set out in the bill. 

REVISION NOTES AND TABLES 


The revisers have prepared revision 
notes for each section of the proposed 
new code and for each section of the bill 
that would enactit. They point out and 
explain the important changes made in 
the text. References to court decisions 
are supplied wherever necessary and ap- 
propriate. 

Reference tables have also been pre- 
pared to facilitate the study of all inter- 
ested in the revision. Those tables show 
the distribution of sections of the Canal 
Zone Code of 1934, other acts of the Con- 
gress and uniform acts, into the proposed 
new code, and list omitted laws, with 
the reason for the omission. 

NEED FOR ENACTMENT 


The considerations that prompted the 
Congress to authorize preparation of the 
revision pursuant to the act of August 6, 
1958, 72 Stat. 512, are set forth in detail 
in House Report No. 1669 of April 29, 
1958, and Senate Report No. 1897 of July 
23, 1958, accompanying H.R. 11549. 
Those reports point out and explain the 
urgent need for revision of the 1934 
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Canal Zone Code. Nearly 30 years have 
elapsed since the 1934 code became the 
local law of the Canal Zone. As noted 
above, many of its provisions are obso- 
lete, or are superseded by or in conflict 
with later laws, and as a whole the code 
is in great need of modernization from 
the standpoint of arrangement and style, 
the omission of obsolete laws or terms, 
the reconciliation of inconsistent laws, 
modernization of practice and procedure 
in the courts, and the inclusion of laws on 
subjects which experience has demon- 
strated should be covered. 
COOPERATION WITH COMMITTEE 


The Committee on the Judiciary ap- 
preciates the close cooperation it has 
received from the Government of the 
Canal Zone throughout its consideration 
of the bill. In particular, Gov. W. A. 
Carter and his successor, Gov. R. A. 
Fleming, together with their general 
counsel, David J. Markum, and the Gov- 
ernor’s assistant, W. M. Whitman, have 
worked closely with the committee’s law 
revision counsel and have assisted the 
committee greatly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs I offer a resolution—House Res- 
olution 583—designating April 16, 1962, 
for the celebration of Pan American 
Day, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designates Monday, April 16, 
1962, for the celebration of Pan American 
Day, on which day, after the reading of the 
Journal, remarks appropriate to such occa- 
sion may occur, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may sit during general 
debate during the entire week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 53] 

Addonizio Fascell O'Neill 
Alford Flood Osmers 
Anderson, Ill. Fogarty Passman 
Andrews Frelinghuysen Powell 
Ashley Gavin Rains 
Avery Glenn Reece 
Barry Goodell Rivers, S. C. 
Bass, N. H Granahan Roberts, Ala. 
Boland Grant Rogers, Colo 
Bolling Harrison, Va. Roosevelt 
Bonner Harvey, Ind Schadeberg 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. Scott 
Bromwell Hull Scranton 
Broyhill Jarman Selden 
Buckley Johansen Shelley 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Md. Sikes 
Cahill Jones, Ala Slack 
Casey Jones, Mo. Smith, Miss. 
Cederberg Kearns Thornberry 
Clancy Keogh Vanik 
Clark Kitchin Waggonner 
Coad Kluczynski Walter 
Cooley McDowell Whalley 
Corbett McIntire Whitener 
Davis, Tenn Mathias Whitten 

iggs ay Wickersham 
Dowdy Moorehead Wilson, Ind 
Eliott Ohio Yates 
Evins Morrison Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
forty-five Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
wer sen under the call were dispensed 
with. 


BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENTS 
ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 10162) to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize the 
United States to participate in loans to 
the International Monetary Fund to 
strengthen the international monetary 
system. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 286—286k-—1), is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 

“Sec. 17. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of the decision of January 5, 1962, 
of the Executive Directors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make loans, not 
to exceed $2,000,000,000 outstanding at any 
one time, to the Fund under article VII, 
section 2(i), of the Articles of Agreement 
of the Fund. Any loan under the authority 
granted in this subsection shall be made 
with due regard to the present and prospec- 
tive balance of payments and reserve posi- 
tion of the United States. 

“(b) For the purpose of making loans to 
the International Monetary Fund pursuant 
to this section, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $2,000,000,000, to remain 
available until expended to meet calls by 
the International Monetary Fund. Any pay- 
ments made to the United States by the 
International Monetary Fund as a repay- 
ment on account of the principal of a loan 
made under this section shall continue to 
be available for loans to the International 
Monetary Fund. 

“(c) Payments of interest and charges to 
the United States on account of any loan 
to the International Monetary Fund shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. In addition to the amount author- 
ized in subsection (b), there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated such amounts 
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as may be necessary for the payment of 
charges in connection with any purchases 
of currencies or gold by the United States 
from the International Monetary Fund. 

“Sec. 18. Any purchases of currencies or 
gold by the United States from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund may be transferred 
to and administered by the fund established 
by section 10 of the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934, as amended (31 U.S.C. 822a), for use 
in accordance with the provisions of that 
section. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to utilize the resources of that 
fund for the purpose of any repayments in 
connection with such transactions.” 

Sec. 2. The last sentence of section 7(c) 
of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act (22 
U.S.C. 286e) is amended to read as follows: 
“The face amount of special notes issued to 
the Fund under the authority of this sub- 
section and outstanding at any one time 
shall not exceed in the aggregate the amount 
of the subscription of the United States 
actually paid to the Fund and the dollar 
equivalent of currencies and gold which the 
United States shall have purchased from 
the Fund in accordance with the Articles 
of Agreement, and the face amount of such 
notes issued to the Bank and outstanding 
at any one time shall not exceed in the ag- 
gregate the amount of the subscription of 
the United States actually paid to the Bank 
under article II, section 7(1), of the Articles 
of Agreement of the Bank.” 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from New York opposed to the bill? 

Mr. KILBURN. No; I am very strong- 
ly for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am unequivocally op- 
posed to the bill. 
i The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
fies. 

Without objection, a second will be 
considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this is a 


bill (H.R. 10162) authorizing the United 
States to participate in loans to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to strength- 
en the international financial system. 
The bill was reported favorably by the 
committee by a vote of 24 to 1. It was 
sent here by the President with a mes- 
sage urging that it be enacted into law. 

The Secretary of the Treasury testified 
in favor of the bill; the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System testified in favor of it; 
among others, the AFL-CIO introduced 
a statement favoring it. Nobody testi- 
fied against it, and nobody offered to 
testify against it. 

It is a bill in the best interest of the 
United States, one which will help our 
country in its balance-of-payments situ- 
ation and in stabilizing the dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
a copy of the committee report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 
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The committee report follows: 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 10162) 
to amend the Bretton Woods Agreements Act 
to authorize the United States to partici- 
pate in loans to the International Monetary 
Fund to strengthen the international mone- 
tary system having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon without amend- 
ment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


H.R. 10162 would authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make loans to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund up to $2 billion 
when appropriated. The enactment of this 
legislation is a prerequisite to U.S. partici- 
pation in proposed arrangements with the 
International Monetary Fund and nine other 
major industrial nations of the free world. 
Under these proposed arrangements the 
United States and the nine other major in- 
dustrial countries concerned will undertake 
to make available in case of need a total 
equivalent to $6 billion in additional re- 
sources in the form of loans to the Fund. 

In addition, the bill would authorize such 
amounts to be appropriated as may be nec- 
essary for the payment of charges to the 
International Monetary Fund on any U.S. 
purchases of gold or currencies from the 
Fund; permit any gold or currencies so pur- 
chased to be transferred to and administered 
by the Treasury Exchange Stabilization Fund 
established by section 10 of the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934; and authorize the issuance of 
special non-interest-bearing notes to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund in such amount 
as would be necessary for any U.S. purchase 
of gold or currencies from the Fund. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THIS LEGISLATION 


The Bretton Woods Agreements Act of 
1945 authorized participation by the United 
States in the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The purpose and 
mission of the International Monetary Fund 
which is of particular interest here is the 
promotion of international cooperation on 
exchange and monetary problems through 
consultation and collaboration among its 
member nations, The Fund has been pro- 
vided with financial resources which may be 
made available to its membership for cor- 
rection of temporary Mmaladjustments in 
their balance of payments. 

The International Monetary Fund (re- 
ferred to hereafter as the Fund“) is pres- 
ently composed of 75 member nations with 
available resources at the end of 1961 total- 
ing almost $15 billion. As the Fund gained 
experience in the postwar period it became 
an increasingly vital instrument of inter- 
national monetary cooperation. Since its 
inception, the Fund has been able to render 
assistance to its members in excess of $6 
billion. Of this amount, more than $34 
billion has already been repaid. Indeed, 
with this experience, and with the Fund an 
increasingly effective international monetary 
mechanism it soon became evident that its 
resources should be enlarged for increased 
service to its membership. 

In 1959, after considerable analysis and 
study the member nations of the Fund 
agreed to increase its resources. A general 
increase in initial quotas by 50 percent was 
adopted, although many members agreed to 
increase their quotas by a substantially 
larger percentage. Accordingly in 1959 the 
Congress authorized an increase in the 
U.S. quota from $2,750 million to the 
present level of $4,125 million. The 
additional resources of the Fund thus made 
it possible for it to meet large demands for 
assistance, including the recent drawing by 
the United Kingdom in August of 1961 of 
currencies totaling $1.5 billion. 

With the steps taken by the major in- 
dustrial nations of Western Europe in 
making their currencies convertible, and 
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with the consequent effect on the flow be- 
tween such countries of short-term funds, 
and greater freedom of capital movements, 
the President in transmitting his message 
on balance-of-payments problems, early in 
1961, fully recognized the need for appro- 
priate measures to deal with these problems. 
The Fund and its Managing Director also 
initiated studies in connection with this situ- 
ation and at their annual meeting in Sep- 
tember 1961 the Governors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund were in general 
agreement as to the desirability of strength- 
ening the Fund to cope with any large 
strains possible of development in the inter- 
national monetary structure. By decision 
dated January 5, 1962, the Executive Direc- 
tors of the Fund agreed to strengthen the 
Fund through a standby currency lending 
agreement among the 10 major industrial 
countries, which, in addition to the United 
States, include Germany, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium (members of the 
Common Market), and Canada, Japan, Swe- 
den, and the United Kingdom. This agree- 
ment among the 10 governments concerned 
is embodied in an exchange of letters in- 
itiated in Paris, France, on December 15, 
1961. 

H.R. 10162, an amendment to the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act, is necessary to en- 
able the United States to meet its commit- 
ment and adhere to this decision of Janu- 
ary 5, 1962, of the Executive Directors of the 
Fund. 

The record reflects very clearly that the 
International Monetary Fund has been out- 
standingly successful in bringing about 
greater freedom in international transac- 
tions while playing a major role in encourag- 
ing and in actively promoting adoption 
among its membership of sound fiscal, mone- 
tary, and exchange policies and practices. 


THE NEED FOR THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND BORROWING ARRANGEMENTS 


A recognition of the growing economic 
strength of the major industrial nations of 
Western Europe, and an improving balance- 
of-payments situation, as well as a liberali- 
zation of payments promoted by the Fund, 
led these nations to make their currencies 
convertible at the close of 1958. In early 
1961, these countries took the formal step 
of declaring their currencies convertible 
within the meaning of the Fund's articles 
by accepting the obligations of article VIII 
of the Fund Agreement not to impose re- 
strictions on current international trans- 
actions without the prior approval of the 
Fund. The establishment of external con- 
vertibility for the major currencies of the 
free world was accompanied by measures 
liberalizing trade and capital movements, 
and led to a freedom in the exchange mar- 
kets of the major industrial countries which 
had not existed for decades, This wide- 
spread convertibility of currencies, so useful 
and productive for growth of world trade, 
has facilitated moyements of short-term 
funds in substantial amounts from country 
to country, in response to such factors as 
interest rate differentials, arbitrage possi- 
bilities, and currency speculation. 

The two major world reserve currencies— 
the U.S. dollar and the British pound ster- 
ling—have been subjected to rather heavy 
strains as a result of such short-term capital 
flows. The United States in 1960 and 1961 
incurred basic deficits in its balance of 
payments (reflecting all transactions in 
trade, services, military and economic aid 
expenditures, and long-term investment) 
aggregating $1.9 billion and $0.6 billion, re- 
spectively. The outflow of short-term capi- 
tal in these years (including unrecorded 
transactions which largely reflect short-term 
capital) totaled $2 billion and $1.8 billion, 
respectively, amounts which exceeded such 
basic deficits. The overall deficit of the 
United States in its balance of payments, 
as a consequence, was $3.9 billion in 1960 
and about $2.4 billion in 1961. 
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It is well recognized that the stability of 
our dollar is vital to effective functioning 
of the international monetary system. A 
large portion of the monetary reserves of 
the free world are held in the form of dol- 
lars. Also, world trade and payments are to 
a large extent conducted in dollars. It is 
in the interest of the free world, as well as 
the United States, to avoid any undesirable 
impact on the functioning of the interna- 
tional monetary system occasioned by de- 
velopments associated with the recent 
greater freedom of capital movements. 

As we have pointed out the need for meas- 
ures to deal with these new problems which 
have arisen was recognized early in 1961 by 
the President, in his message on the bal- 
ance of payments, and by the Managing Di- 
rector of the Fund. The Fund also initiated 
studies on ways in which to deal with the 
problem, and at the annual meeting of the 
Fund in Vienna, Austria, in September 1961, 
the Fund's Governors generally agreed that 
it was desirable to strengthen the Fund's 
ability to meet any major needs evidenced 
in the international monetary structure. 
Final negotiations thereafter took place in 
the Executive Board of the Fund and among 
the governments of 10 major industrial 
countries. Detailed arrangements are em- 
bodied in two documents: An exchange of 
letters among the 10 governments con- 
cerned, initiated in Paris on December 15, 
1961, and a decision of the Fund's Execu- 
tive Directors dated January 5, 1962. Copies 
of these documents are included in the hear- 
ings of your committee. 

THE NATURE OF THE SPECIAL BORROWING AR- 
RANGEMENTS AGREED UPON AMONG THE 10 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 
Ten major industrial countries of the free 

world, including the United States, have 

agreed to lend their currencies to the Fund 
up to an equivalent total of $6 billion. The 

U.S. share in these lending arrangements is 

$2 billion. Five nations of the European 

Economic Community (Common Market)— 

Germany, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 

and Belgium—would stand ready to lend up 

to an aggregate of $2,450 million. The 

United Kingdom would lend up to $1 billion, 

while three other nations—Canada, Japan, 

and Sweden—would lend up to a combined 
total of $550 million. The accompanying 
table indicates the 10 participants in the 
plan, the amounts of their individual new 
credit arrangements, and their position in 
the Fund as of November 30, 1961: 


Participants in the special borrowing ar- 
rangements and their position in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund as of Nov. 30, 
1961 


{Expressed in millions of U.S. dollars] 


Fund holdings of 


New currency 
Participant credit Fond af 
arrange- | quota 

ment Amount Percent 

ofquota 

1, 000 787.5 150, 2 19 

550 787.5 361.1 46 

550 270.0 27.2 10 

150 837. 5 181.1 54 

Netherlands. 100. 9 41 

880.5 |......-. 

337.9 61 

320. 0 64 

* 87.5 58 

Subtotal... 745.44. 
United King- 

b 1,000 | 1,950.0 2, 508. 0 129 

United States 2,000 | 4,125.0 | 2,445.1 58 

Bubtotal.....- 3,000 | 6,075.0 4,983.39 

— 

Grand total 6,000 | 9,870.0 | 6, 588.2 


Source; International Monetary Fund. 
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Thus the five member nations of the 
Common Market are agreeing to lend up to 
an amount which is almost as large as the 
present sum of their quotas in the Fund. 
The United States and the United Kingdom, 
by contrast, will stand prepared to lend 
amounts about half as large as the present 
quotas in the Fund. The new credit ar- 
rangements of the Common Market coun- 
tries are equal to about 275 percent of the 
Fund's holdings of their currencies at the 
end of 1961. The relatively greater par- 
ticipation by the Common Market countries 
reflects the increased strength of their bal- 
ance of payments and reserve positions and 
the greater responsibility which they can 
now assume in defending the stability of the 
international monetary system. 

The 10 participants would lend stated 
amounts of their currencies to the Fund if 
and when supplementary resources should 
be needed to forestall or cope with an im- 
pairment of the international monetary sys- 
tem. The understandings reached set forth 
in detail the procedures to be followed by 
the participants in consulting among them- 
selves and acting upon any requests made 
by the Fund for loans. 

In the event any one of the 10 participat- 
ing governments wishes to make use of the 
resources of the Fund and which would re- 
quire recourse to the funds provided under 
the new lending arrangements, the partici- 
pant would consult both the Managing Di- 
rector of the Fund and all of the other 9 
nation participants. The Fund’s usual poli- 
cies and procedures governing the use of its 
resources will continue to apply. 

Where the Managing Dirctor considers that 
the Fund's resources need to be supple- 
mented by borrowing in order to deal with 
a situation, he would, in consultation with 
the participants, propose the total amount 
to be borrowed and the amounts of each 
currency to be supplied. The participants 
would then consult among themselves in or- 
der to reply to the Managing Director’s pro- 
posal, Every effort would be made to reach 
unanimous agreement on proposals, but 
should this not prove possible a voting pro- 
cedure would decide the question of lending 
to the Fund. It has been agreed that the 
country proposing to draw on the Fund 
would not be entitled to vote, and a decision 
would be reached by a two-thirds majority 
of the other voting participants and a three- 
fifths majority of their votes weighted ac- 
cording to lending commitments of each 
participant. A participant which itself has 
a balance-of-payments problem and is los- 
ing reserves would not be expected to lend to 
the Fund. This procedure is designed to 
take account of the right of each participant 
to safeguard its own position—since there 
could be substantial changes in the position 
of individual participants between now and 
some future time when lending may be 
needed—while at the same time giving due 
weight to a collective judgment on the needs 
of the international monetary system. It 
should be emphasized here again that par- 
ticipation under the foregoing arrangements 
is limited to the 10 member governments 
and does not extend to the entire member- 
ship of the International Monetary Fund. 

Any loans made to the Fund will carry a 
5-year maturity, and bear interest at 114 
percent annually in addition to an initial 
transfer charge of one-half of 1 percent. 
Use of the Fund's resources by a participant 
government would be subject to the usual 
terms—that is, 3- to 5-year repayment, a 
service charge of one-half of 1 percent, and 
annual charges varying with the size of the 
drawing and its duration. A drawing par- 
ticipant is expected to make earlier repay- 
ment if its balance-of-payments position 
has improved, and if such repayment oc- 
curred, the Fund would also make advance 
repayment to lender nations. A participant 
country which made loans to the Fund but 
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subsequently itself encountered a balance- 
of-payments need, it is assured, would be 
able to obtain prompt repayment from the 
Fund. 

The new arrangements are to enter into 
force upon completion of legislative and 
other requirements enabling formal ad- 
herence of at least seven participants with 
commitments totaling $5.5 billion. The 
arrangements cannot enter into force, there- 
fore, without the adherence of each par- 
ticipant with a commitment greater than 
$500 million—specifically, that is France, 
Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. The arrangements are 
to remain in force for 4 years, but may be 
extended for an additional period or periods, 
The arrangements cannot be amended with- 
out the unanimous consent of the par- 
ticipants. 


THE SCOPE OF PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES AND U.S. DRAWING RIGHTS ON THE 
FUND 


As has been indicated, the proposed ar- 
rangements cannot be operative without the 
participation of the United States. Par- 
ticipation must be to the full amount of $2 
billion, and in no lesser amount; otherwise, 
it would be necessary to renegotiate the en- 
tire arrangements with the participating 
governments. 

It is not anticipated, however, that the 
United States would have to make use of the 
authority to lend to the Fund in the foresee- 
able future and this point was stressed in the 
testimony of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The arrangements are intended to make it 
possible for the Fund to assist participating 
countries having serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problems and losing reserves by per- 
mitting the Fund to borrow as needed from 
countries with payments surpluses and in- 
creasing reserves. Under the present U.S. 
balance-of-payments circumstances (and 
since the Fund still has almost $244 billion 
available in dollars from the existing U.S. 
quota), it is regarded as extremely unlikely 
that the United States could be called upon 
to lend to the Fund in the foreseeable future. 

On the other hand, the new arrangements 
would be of great importance to the United 
States should the need ever arise to request 
a drawing from the Fund. H.R. 10162 as- 
sures the United States of the availability of 
currencies needed, in the event a U.S. draw- 
ing should become necessary. The United 
States has never drawn on the Fund and 
has large unused drawing rights. 

The drawing rights of the United States 
are of real interest, and may be summarized 
as follows: 

About $1.7 billion could be drawn on a 
virtually automatic basis, with an additional 
$1 billion readily available, and with larger 
amounts permitted in serious situations and 
in furtherance of U.S. measures designed to 
correct a balance-of-payments deficit. situ- 
ation. 

As the Fund stands at this moment, it 
lacks the resources in gold and convertible 
currencies which could be used by the United 
States in those amounts which the United 
States as a member would be entitled to re- 
quest or draw in time of need. At the close 
of 1961, the Fund held only $1.6 billion in 
the currencies of the major industrial coun- 
tries other than the United States and the 
United Kingdom—the latter has recently 
required large assistance from the Fund. 
The Fund also had available $2.1 billion in 
gold reserves, Against these resources, how- 
ever, the Fund had outstanding commit- 
ments under standby arrangements with 
the United Kingdom and other members 
amounting to $1.4 billion. 

In his message of February 6, 1961, on bal- 
ance of payments, the President also referred 
to our drawing rights in the International 
Monetary Fund and said that U.S. access to 
Fund’s resources must be regarded as part 
of our international reserves available to be 
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drawn upon as necessary. The proposed ar- 
rangements authorized by H.R. 10162 furnish 
added assurance that the Fund could obtain 
the currencies which would be needed in 
the event the United States should ever 
request a drawing. For this reason, the ar- 
rangements will be to the advantage of the 
United States and the position of the U.S, 
dollar even if it is never necessary for the 
United States to call upon the Fund for such 
assistance. 

Finally, the knowledge that the major in- 
dustrial nations of the free world are agreed 
in strengthening further the large resources 
in gold and other assets which now stand 
behind the dollar, with a large supplemen- 
tary pool of usable foreign currencies 
through these new Fund borrowing arrange- 
ments, will act as a strong deterrent to any 
speculation against the U.S. dollar. For that 
matter also, the position of the other major 
world currencies, and of the entire free world 
monetary system, will also inherently benefit 
from the presence of these new and addi- 
tional resources in the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

In the course of his testimony in support 
of H.R. 10162, William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
indicated that the Federal Reserve System 
had initiated foreign exchange operations to 
acquire convertible foreign currencies for the 
primary purpose of safeguarding the value 
of the dollar in the international exchange 
markets. This step will not, of course, solve 
the basic problems of the deficit existing in 
our balance of international payments ac- 
counts. The Federal Reserve System actions 
are principally aimed at discouraging specu- 
lation against the dollar. Chairman Martin 
under questioning, testified that this new 
foreign exchange program was established 
with the full approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems. Additionally, in reply to ques- 
tioning regarding the legal aspects of en- 
gaging in such foreign exchange operations, 

Martin stated they had been reviewed 
oe concurred in by the General Counsel of 
the Federal Reserve System, the General 
Counsel of the Department of the Treasury, 
and the Attorney General of the United 
States. Chairman Martin testified also that 
the foreign exchange operations would sup- 
plement the operations of the stabilization 
fund of the Treasury, as well as complement 
the arrangements for the International 
Monetary Fund contemplated by H.R. 10162. 

Your committee expects that the System’s 
arrangements with foreign reserve banks will 
be confined to normal transactions 
incidental to the establishment and use of 
reciprocal balances and will in no wise in- 
volve matters normally negotiated through 
Executive agreements. 

In order to avoid the possibility of con- 
flicts between System operations and the 
foreign financial policies of the United 
States, your committee further expects (1) 
that the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury will take full responsibility for de- 
fining the foreign financial policy of the 
United States as it relates to the conduct of 
foreign financial operations; (2) that if any 
instance should arise where the Federal Re- 
serve System fails to conform its activities 
to the foreign financial policies of the United 
States as set forth by the President or the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary will 
inform the proper congressional committees; 
and (3) that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will inform the proper congressional commit- 
tees concerning any significant “cooperative 
arrangements between Foreign Central and 
Reserve banks.” 


CONCLUSIONS AND FAVORABLE RECOMMENDATION 
ON H.R. 10162 

The National Advisory Council on Inter- 

national Monetary and Financial Problems, 

under the chairmanship of the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, includes in its membership the 
Secretaries of State and Commerce, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
President of the Export-Import Bank. Their 
report on special borrowing arrangements of 
the International Monetary Fund, January 
1962, discussed the financial climate and 
pressures which contribute to fluctuations in 
the balances of payments of the leading in- 
dustrial countries haying convertible cur- 
rencies. In this special report the National 
Advisory Council points out that it is in 
the interest of the international community 
to prevent such circumstances from impair- 
ing the stability of the international mone- 
tary system. In commenting upon the ar- 
rangements which are embodied in H.R. 10162 
the Advisory Council indicated they are “well 
adapted to dealing with the monetary sys- 
tem that has emerged in recent years and 
will contribute significantly to the mainte- 
nance of sound international monetary con- 
ditions.” 

The President, in his letter to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, dated Feb- 
ruary 2, 1962, urging draft legislation (intro- 
duced as H.R. 10162) to implement the 
recommendations of the National Advisory 
Council stated: 

“The new proposals would strengthen the 
Position of the dollar as the world's major 
reserve currency. They would also provide 
new armament for the defense of the cur- 
rencies of the free world and for reinforcing 
the entire international monetary system.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his testi- 
mony to your committee, stated that it is 
“essential to us and to other countries that 
the dollar be maintained as a sound and re- 
liable currency at its present parity,” and 
he describes in detail the extreme importance 
for the United States represented in the pro- 
vision of these additional resources to the 
International Monetary Fund. The re- 
sources involved in this legislation would 
greatly reinforce the Fund's ability to assist 
the United States should that ever become 
necessary. The legislation will provide an 
additional means of assistance to the United 
States in handling its balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Your committee is in full accord with these 
conclusions and favorably recommends H.R. 
10162 as a highly desirable step in supporting 
the stability of the US. dollar and a strong 
international monetary system. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
seeks congressional authorization for 
the amendment of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement which brought into being the 
International Monetary Fund. 

In September of last year at the meet- 
ing of the Monetary Conference in Vi- 
enna there was considerable discussion 
as to how the Fund could be strength- 
ened and made more effective in its pros- 
pective operations. 

I think there is none who can deny 
the fact that since the Bretton Woods 
Agreement was authorized by the Con- 
gress in 1945, the International Mone- 
tary Fund has done a tremendously ef- 
fective job in stabilizing the currencies 
of the world and in stabilizing the U.S. 
dollar. 

Despite what may be inferred in at 
least one of the additional views filed 
with the committee report, there was no 
agreement made in Vienna in Septem- 
ber 1961, nor any agreement made at 
the board meeting that followed in De- 
cember 1961, which would bind the Con- 
gress to anything. The congressional 
advisers who attended, representing both 
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parties at the Vienna Conference, went 
as advisers and with no attempt to bind 
the Congress in advance to anything. 

Secretary Dillon, acting for the U.S: 
Government at that Conference, and 
later at the board meeting, has worked 
out an agreement with 9 of the other 
countries that participate in the Fund, 
there being 75 in all, which agreement 
cannot become effective unless and un- 
til this bill, H.R. 10162, that is now be- 
fore you, is approved by both bodies of 
the Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The bill seeks agreement to an author- 
ization for each of the 10 countries, in- 
cluding the United States, to make avail- 
able to the International Monetary 
Fund an additional $6 billion of which 
sum, the United States will make avail- 
able $2 billion. I emphasize this makes 
it available and does not appropriate it. 
Even after this authorization should be 
enacted and the money appropriated, it 
does not mean that the $2 billion will 
be advanced to the International Mone- 
tary Fund unless and until there is a 
need for it. Even after the need is 
demonstrated, if the United States feels 
that it can, without adversely affecting 
its balance of payments, without affect- 
ing the stability of the U.S. dollar when 
called upon, it alone will determine how 
much of that $2 billion shall be ad- 
vanced, and if so, at what time. 

The sole purpose of this new agree- 
ment and of the authorization you are 
asked to give to the agreement now, is 
to make available hard currencies in the 
event the international situation should 
require a strengthening of the currencies 
of the world, so that we can do our part 
in that regard. 

I would like to point out to you at this 
time that not a single witness appeared 
before the committee in opposition to 
this bill. It has bipartisan support. 
There is not a single member of the 
majority party on our committee who 
opposes it. There was but one member 
of the minority party who did vote 
against it in committee. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
to you, that in all the years that the 
Fund has been in existence the US. 
Government has not once been required 
to call upon that Fund to stabilize the 
dollar. 

Great Britain has found itself in a 
position where it was required to do so 
and did call upon the Fund to the extent 
of about $114 billion, of which a third 
has already been repaid. 

There is no better way of helping to 
stabilize the currencies of the world than 
to strengthen the hand of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund so that it can con- 
tinue to do the effective job it has done 
thus far. 

I indicate to you that one reason why 
the 10 major countries of the free world 
deem it desirable that this agreement be 
effectuated is because in the last few 
years many of the currencies of the 
world have now been made freely con- 
vertible. 

You will probably recall that up to a 
short time ago the U.S. dollar and the 
British pound sterling were the only two 
currencies freely convertible through- 
out the world. Now because of the 
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strengthening of the economies of most 
of the countries in the so-called Euro- 
pean Common Market, their currencies 
have become freely convertible. The 
German mark, the Italian lira, and the 
French franc are now freely convertible. 
Because of this now much freer trade in 
the currencies, in these so-called hard 
currencies, it is essential that we set up 
this additional machinery so that we can 
make available to the International 
Monetary Fund additional hard curren- 
cies so that in the event a demand is 
made upon the Monetary Fund for hard 
currency that may be temporarily in 
short supply, the hard currency that is 
needed can be made readily available. 
We thus can continue to help to have a 
stabilized economy throughout the free 
world. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The press reported last 
year that at the Vienna meeting the 
Finance Minister of France read our 
delegates a public lecture on fiscal re- 
sponsibility, and he was quoted as saying 
that he would not recommend that his 
country contribute any money to a fund 
that would be used to feed the engines of 
inflation, Can the gentleman tell the 
House whether France is contributing 
part of this additional capital and, if so, 
how much? 

Mr. MULTER. May I first say that 
the distinguished ranking member of 
the committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KILBURN] and the gentleman 
in the well, were advisers at the Vienna 
Conference. We attended all of the 
meetings. We listened very carefully 
to all that was said, including the re- 
marks referred to. I am sure I can 
speak for both of us in saying to the 
House that the quotations referred to 
in the press were not accurate. There 
was no lecture delivered to the United 
States at that conference by France or 
by any of the other countries. The point 
was made and made effectively, just as 
we have been trying to do in this 
country, that it is essential for the 
stability of the world currencies that 
there be economic fiscal responsibility in 
each of the participating governments. 
And, each of these major governments, 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Canada, Japan, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, and ourselves, are 
seeking to pursue these economic fiscal 
plans and programs responsibly and 
with responsibilty. 

To answer the question specifically 
as to the participation of each of the 
countries, you will find set forth in the 
printed hearings the names of each of 
the countries and the amounts that they 
have contributed to the Fund. The orig- 
inal participation by France in the 
Fund was $787.5 million and 

Mr. JONAS. What is the amount for 
France, is the question I asked the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. France has agreed to 
make available an additional $550 
million of the $6 billion sought to be 
made available by this agreement. This 
arrangement, to become effective, re- 
quires that at least 7 of the 10 countries 
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approve this agreement and that at 
least $5.5 billion be authorized by the 
countries participating: Germany, $1 
billion; France, $550 million; Italy, 
$550 million; Belgium, $150 million; 
Netherlands, $200 million; Canada, 
$200 million; Japan, $250 million; 
Sweden, $100 million; United Kingdom, 
$1 billion; and the United States, $2 
billion. 

The stabilization activities of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund should not 
be confused with the unilateral activi- 
ties carried on by our Government look- 
ing solely toward stabilization of the 
dollar. Quite apart from and independ- 
ent of, yet obviously somewhat related 
to these international operations, are 
the operation by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of his stabilization fund and 
the purchase by the Federal Reserve 
System of foreign currencies with U.S 
dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Rovussetor]. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, first, 
I would like to list the special reasons 
this legislation is most inappropriate at 
this time. We are, in effect, being asked 
to authorize an expenditure of $2 billion 
to be invested in the International Mone- 
tary Fund. This special supplemental 
resource agreement was designed at the 
1961 annual meeting of the IMF held in 
Vienna. This so-called special agree- 
ment was made pursuant to article 7, 
section II of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment Act. Let me quote from article 7 
entitled “General Scarcity of Currency“: 

The Fund may, if it deems such action 
appropriate to replenish its holdings of any 
member's currency, take either or both of the 
following steps: 

1. Propose to the member that, on terms 
and conditions agreed between the Fund and 
the member, the latter lend its currency to 
the Fund or that, with the approval of the 
member, the Fund borrow such currency 
from some other source either within or out- 
side the territories of the member, but no 
member shall be under any obligation to 
make such loans to the Fund or to approve 
the borrowing of its currency by the Fund 
from any other source. 

2. Require the member to sell its currency 
to the Fund for gold. 


This part of the act clearly states that 
the IMF management could require any 
member to sell its committed currency to 
the IMF for gold. 

Furthermore, I have always main- 
tained that article 3, section 4(a) of the 
act could well be applied to this special 
resource. It reads: 

Each member which consents to an in- 
crease in its quota shall, within 30 days 
after the date of its consent, pay to the 
Fund 25 percent of the increase in gold and 
the balance of its own currency. If, how- 
ever, on the date when the member consents 
to an increase, its monetary reserves are less 
than its new quota, the Fund may reduce the 
proportion of the increase to be paid in gold. 
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The IMF could well make demands on 
the gold supply of a borrowing country 
using the special resource according to 
the basic tenets of the act. I am con- 
vinced that the management of the IMF 
could and would do this. 

I question the value of the IMF at 
this time to our national interest. 
Though we have poured $4.125 billion 
into the IMF, we have borrowed nothing 
from it. We have been able to acquire 
needed foreign currencies without going 
through it. 

Second, I seriously doubt that Harry 
Dexter White, who helped design the 
IMF and who served as its first Execu- 
tive Director, had the best interest of his 
country in mind. I sincerely believe 
that White knew the IMF would help 
to dissipate the gold reserve of the 
United States. 

Third, throughout the Vienna pro- 
ceedings last year, country after country 
told us that we are going to have to do 
a better job of managing our own cur- 
rency if we are to relieve pressures on 
our gold reserve. In the March 27, 1962, 
issue of the Washington Evening Star, 
Columnist Constantine Brown predicted 
trouble unless the United States in its 
haphazard way does not end this gold 
outflow. Mr. Brown quoted a Swiss 
banker as follows: 


A Swiss LOOKS at U.S. SPENDING—TROUBLE 
PREDICTED UNLESS AMERICA ENDS GOLD OUT- 
FLOW AND Goop SAMARITAN ROLE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


“You are still the richest country in the 
world,” he said, “not only in raw materials 
but in inventive genius, know-how, and dar- 
ing. But at the rate of your expenditures 
for domestic progress, defense, and particu- 
larly your indiscriminate desire to help the 
rest of the world—regardless of its desserts— 
you will not be able to continue to discharge 
this self-imposed obligation without serious 
consequences. The gold outflow should be 
& real warning. 

“Your rate of taxation—direct, indirect, 
and invisible—has not yet reached the sat- 
uration point, but you are not far from it. 
Since it is obvious that all your political 
men are pledged to the continuation of this 
role of the world’s good Samaritan, I can- 
not see the end of these expenditures. Even 
in the highly problematic circumstances that 
there may be a lessening of the arms race, 
you will be compelled by drastic economic 
necessities to divert the billions you are 
spending on defense to social works. This 
means the burdens of taxation will continue. 

“The outflow of gold is continuing at a 
more alarming pace than the average Ameri- 
can citizen and even your lawmakers realize. 
In order to provide the huge amounts needed 
for social engineering and increased help to 
the underdeveloped countries which would 
follow the highly unlikely slowing down of 
the arms race, you will have to increase the 
taxation of every American—from factory 
worker to the man living on modest retire- 
ment and the coupon clipper. 

“Despite your present efforts, it will be 
difficult for you to regain your position in 
the world markets because of the high and 
increasing cost of production. You will con- 
tinue, of course, your democratic form of 
government, but don't forget history. There 
have been many instances when the tax col- 
lector has become more of an oppressor of 
the people than the secret police in a dicta- 
torship. In order to gather the necessary 
funds to continue your gigantic self-imposed 
task from cradle to grave the income tax 
collector will become more arbitrary and in- 
creasingly consider the taxpayer as a lemon 
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which must be squeezed to the last drop. 
And in the long run, this will cause you seri- 
ous trouble.” 


Fourth, we only have to look at table 1 
in the January 1962 message from the 
President of the United States relative to 
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special borrowing arrangements of the 
International Monetary Fund to see how 
exchange holdings. of the 10 countries 
which are parties to the special resource 
agreement have changed during this pe- 
riod 1951-61: 


TaBLe 1.—Official gold and foreign exchange holdings, 1951 and 1958-61 


End of period, millions of U.S. dollars] 


Increase(+) 
Country 1951 1958 1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease(—) 
TTTTTTTT—TC—T—T—T—V—V—V—X—V—— 22, 873 20, 582 19, 507 17, 804 17, 063 
nenen ee 2, 374 3, 105 2. 750 3, 239 3, 318 
Germany 518 5,732 4, 533 6, 737 6, 437 
France. 616 1,050 1,720 2,070 2. 816 
Italy. 774 2. 082 2, 953 3, 080 3. 369 
Belgium 1. 054 1. 407 1,222 1, 422 1, 552 
Netherlands 554 1,470 1,339 1, 742 1,723 
Canada... 1, 826 1,948 1,876 1, 836 $ 
Sweden... 484 472 434 488 662 
Japan 979 861 1,322 1,824 
Total of listed countries_._......-...------- 32, 052 38, 800 37, 656 40, 242 S aE 
Word dotali oa : 49, 020 57, 285 57, 040 59, 700 G1, G00 eects 


Members of the House should note 
that while the holdings of the United 
States have decreased the holdings of 
the nine other countries have increased. 
Why should we establish an additional 
way to deplete our gold supply? 

Fifth. The committee heard only two 
witnesses, both of whom were able Goy- 
ernment spokesmen. Adverse opinion 
should have been heard. Members of 
the committee should always have the 
benefit of opposing views. 

Sixth. The point I wish to make is, 
Where do we get this $2 billion within 
our Government resources? Where do 
we get the $2 billion to make available 
to this special resource fund? The 
answer is simple. We have to go to the 
taxpayers. I am getting a little sick and 
tired of the unnecessary multibillion 
dollar spending authorization which we 
Members of Congress are asked to con- 
sider that are above and beyond normal 
expenditures. We are now being asked 
to make $2 billion available to an inter- 
national lending agency from which our 
country has never borrowed 1 cent. 

The question arises: Why is it neces- 
sary to authorize additional amounts to 
the IMF when we have not used it? We 
acknowledge we probably will not use it 
in the future, except in unusual times of 
speculation. I say that we already have 
the facilities to purchase currencies 
without going through the IMF. 

In conclusion, I cannot in good con- 
science support this proposal to author- 
ize the spending of dollars on a scheme 
which is of questionable value from our 
standpoint. I say that we can acquire 
foreign currencies which we need in 
order to improve our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation without getting our- 
selves more deeply involved in the web 
of IMF affairs. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the senior minority member 
of our committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KILBURN]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a good bill. This Fund was set up in 
order to strengthen the currencies of 
the nations with which we deal, to which 
we export. It took them some time, but 
those currencies are now in pretty good 
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shape and this Fund did it to a large 
extent; so that our people here in ex- 
porting our goods will be paid in cur- 
rencies that are good. It just helps this 
country. The Fund has been well man- 
aged. There have never been any losses 
and, as I say, we receive sound currencies 
for our goods. 

The Fund last year was drained of 
about $1.5 billion, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] said. If there 
had been a drain on the dollar at the 
same time the Fund would have been 
hard put to it. We got by all right and 
England came back, and is coming back. 
The need for this extra money is re- 
mote, but it is a backlog that every cur- 
rency country with which we deal knows 
is there and everybody who deals with 
them knows is there. It just keeps those 
currencies sound, just the same as the 
FDIC keeps the banks sound. 

This $2 billion is simply a standby. 
They simply put a note in and they can- 
not use any of it unless the matter goes 
to our Committee on Appropriations. So 
it is nonsense to say, where are we going 
to get the $2 billion? No one is going 
to get any of it until it goes to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations eventually, if it 
is necessary to appropriate the money. 
This House is in control of that. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALLECK. Can the gentleman 
tell us how the committee stood on this 
matter? 

Mr. KILBURN. I think the vote was 
24 to 1 in favor of it. 

Mr. HALLECK. The minority mem- 
bers were in favor of this measure? 

Mr. KILBURN. The vote was 24 to 1, 
so all but one minority member was in 
favor of it. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thought I should 
make this observation. As far as I am 
concerned, I am going to stand with the 
committee, because I think the bill is a 
good bill. 

Mr. KILBURN. I think Secretary Dil- 
lon did a wonderful job in convincing 
these other countries to put in their 
share, because some of them put in a 
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bigger share percentagewise than we did. 
They all worked together in order to 
help world trade. I think that every- 
body here ought to be for this bill be- 
cause it is good for our country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to emphasize the very obvious 
fact that has been developed in the brief 
debate up to this point; namely, that 
major attention and discussion should be 
given a bill that may ultimately cost $2 
billion. It may never call for an appro- 
priation of $2 billion if we accept the 
interpretation of both the gentlemen 
from New York [Mr. Mutter and Mr. 
KILBURN], but theoretically this bill 
could cost us $2 billion. I should like 
to make the record clear in this respect. 

I was one of the 24 members of the 
committee who voted for the bill because 
I appreciate the need for stabilizing the 
American dollar in the world market. 
Despite contradictory statements, this 
bill is intended to strengthen the Ameri- 
can dollar since the fiscal policies of the 
administration at this time are such that 
the dollar is increasingly suffering from 
a lack of confidence abroad. 

Therefore, the point I wish to make, 
is that you cannot take a subject of this 
importance and potential cost and dis- 
cuss it in 40 minutes under suspension 
of the rules. I would suggest that the 
practical step for us to take is not to 
suspend the rules, but ask that the bill 
be brought before the Rules Committee. 
The Rules Committee is now liberalized 
and will obviously grant the rule. Then 
we will get sufficient time to discuss the 
bill and the House could then reach its 
decision armed with more information 
and facts that the proper amount of time 
would certainly produce. 

Frankly, in the Banking and Currency 
Committee there was considerable dis- 
cussion about the failure to have wit- 
nesses other than two Government wit- 
nesses. To my knowledge there were no 
other economists, private or public, who 
were invited to express their views before 
the committee. The Senate hearings 
are proceeding in a similarly restricted 
pattern. 

I would further observe that within the 
committee there was a discussion of 
when and at what length a request for 
the rule would be made. One of the 
members of the majority expressed an 
opinion as to the need for more facts in 
this case. As a matter of fact, there was 
an attempt within the committee to have 
a representative of the International 
Monetary Fund come before us. Un- 
fortunately, this could not be arranged. 

I speak to you as a member of the com- 
mittee who supported the bill that we do 
not have enough information at this 
time. We did not have thorough enough 
hearings, and now by following this pro- 
cedure, we use uncalled-for legislative 
programing. As a proponent of the bill, 
I suggest the sound policy for us to fol- 
low this afternoon is not to suspend the 
rules but to have the chairman of the 
committee request a rule that, when 
granted, will give us enough time to ex- 
plore this issue fully. 
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I direct your attention to the individ- 
ual views which I have included in the 
committee report, which underline the 
basic fact that this additional $6 billion 
is needed to provide a backstop for the 
American dollar in the international 
monetary market. It is not needed to 
bolster the British pound or to bolster 
the French franc. It may be needed to 
support the American dollar. That is 
why I did support it. I wish to em- 
phasize that the fiscal irresponsibility 
of the Kennedy administration is di- 
rectly responsible for the continued 
weakening of the dollar in the inter- 
national money market. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I should like to direct 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in committee no one asked for ad- 
ditional hearings and only one member 
of the committee as far as I know was 
in opposition to the bill. The only mo- 
tion made was that the chairman take 
such steps as might be necessary to bring 
the bill before the House. The only 
thing at issue under this procedure is 
not whether or not to cut off debate, but 
whether this bill will be approved or re- 
jected. Either we ratify the agreement 
or disaffirm it. The bill must be voted 
up or down, with no amendment. We 
cannot change the agreement. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I did not make the 
point that it could not be amended, I 
made the point that even with the pres- 
ent size of the Federal budget a bill car- 
rying a potential cost of $2 billion should 
be given fuller treatment in debate, if 
debate in the House of Representatives 
has any value these days. Therefore, I 
suggest we vote down the suspension of 
the rules. 

As the legislative branch constitu- 
tionally responsible for the appropria- 
tion and revenue measures necessary to 
sustain our Government, we have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to protect the 
dollar at home and abroad. I cannot 
conceive Congress being so indifferent to 
our imbalance of payments, and our in- 
defensible spending excesses abroad, to 
completely ignore the fact that these 
conditions now being fostered by the 
administration make this bill before us 
necessary. That is why I support the 
bill but urge you to permit full-scale dis- 
cussion and debate so that the matter 
may be thoroughly aired and all Mem- 
bers be acquainted with this issue. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with those who 

protest that a $2 billion bill is being 
called up in the House under suspension 
of the rules with only 40 minutes of de- 
bate and absolutely no amendment al- 
lowed. It seems that the larger the bill 
in money the more the gag rule is ap- 
plied. 
I should like to ask the gentleman 
from New York or some member of the 
committee one simple question: Is this 
allegedly to stabilize international cur- 
rency or to stabilize the American dol- 
lar? What is the purpose of the $2 
billion? 
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Mr. MULTER. It is for the dual pur- 
pose; and also so that there will be no 
question about it, it is to stabilize the 
American dollar. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his answer. 

Let me refer you to page 107 of the 
hearings where a question was asked by 
Mr. Scranton of Mr. Martin, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, as to the 
purpose of this legislation. Mr. Martin’s 
response was this: 

Mr. Scranton. * * perhaps the overall 
sole purpose of the Federal Reserve's activi- 
ties that you are discussing this morning, 
in foreign exchange, are for the stabiliza- 
tion of the dollar; is that correct? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. SCRANTON. And not for the stabiliza- 
tion of foreign exchange; is that correct? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. No,I do not yield. The 
gentleman did not yield to me a little 
while ago, and I do not yield to him any 
further at this time. 

This is not for a dual purpose accord- 
ing to Mr. Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. MULTER. The chairman was 
referring to something entirely different. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not yield at this 
time. 

Mr. MULTER. Will the gentleman 
not yield for a correction of the gentle- 
man’s statement? 

Mr. GROSS. No, I decline to yield be- 
cause I read from the hearing record 
and that is sufficient as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. MULTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa declines to yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, then, on page 58 
a question was asked of Mr. Dillon by 
Mr. DeRWINSKI and this was Mr. Dillon’s 
reply: 

But certainly, if we continue to have $3 
billion deficits every year, they won't have 
confidence in the dollar. 


Now this bill, according to Mr. Martin, 
is to provide for confidence in the Amer- 
ican dollar in the international money 
market and Mr. Dillon on the other 
hand says, if we are going to run defi- 
cits, that foreigners will have no confi- 
dence in the dollar. Why should we not 
do first things first? Why should we not 
deal with cause instead of effect and, 
that is, to balance the Federal budget 
and to put integrity and stability into 
the American dollar? That is the only 
way we are ever going to have stability in 
the American dollar anyway. That is 
what Mr. Dillon apparently is saying, 
that there will be no confidence in the 
dollar unless balanced budgets are pro- 
vided. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would ask the 
gentleman, from listening to the debate, 
I am not sure that this is going to cost 
us anything. But can the gentleman 
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tell us what was meant when he said 
this was a $2 million “chit”—I think that 
was the word referred to. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] referred to it 
as a chit—-yes, a chit is the British desig- 
nation of anIOU. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield since I mentioned 
the gentleman’s name. I yield very 
briefly. 

Mr. MULTER. I just want to say, I 
did not use the word “chit.” I tried 
to make it quite clear that probably we 
would never be called upon to use any 
of this money. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman will 
have to admit that this does become an 
immediate obligation upon the taxpay- 
ers of this country, and may be used to 
the extent of $2 billion. 

Mr. MULTER. Not until it is appro- 
priated. This is an authorization. If, 
and when, it is appropriated, to the 
amount that it is appropriated, it may 
be used. 

Mr. GROSS. All right, but does not 
the gentleman expect the money to be 
appropriated, if it is needed? 

Mr. MULTER. Every dollar that is 
needed has to be appropriated. 

Mr. GROSS. And if it is appropriated, 
it will be spent and gone— 

Where the woodbine twineth 
And the whangdoodle whangeth. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I decline to yield. The 
gentleman has time on his side and we 
are short on this side. Remember that 
it was you on that side of the aisle who 
brought this bill under suspension of the 
rules with only 20 minutes of debate on 
each side. 

Mr. MULTER. Does not the gentle- 
man from Iowa want the House to know 
the facts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield. 

Now let us take a look at this Monetary 
Fund. Let us see what Secretary Dillon 
says as to how this Fund operates: 

Secretary DILLON. Under the rules of the 
Monetary Fund, Mr. Parman, we have what 
amounts to an automatic right to draw as 
much as $1,700 million. In addition, there 
is another billion dollars which the Fund 
almost automatically grants to any country 
which shows that it has need and which 
states that it is undertaking a stabilization 
effort. The Fund does this without in- 


quiring into the detail of that stabilization 
effort. 

That would make a total of about $2,700 
million. Beyond that, the Fund requires 
the presentation of a program to be sure 
that the stabilization effort has a good 
chance of success, so that the Monetary 
Fund can look forward to being repaid with- 
in the 3 to 5 years which the loans are for. 


In other words, if this $2 billion is 
approved American taxpayers will have 
$6,125 million in this international Fund. 
Now of this amount, we could borrow 
$1,700 million of our own money—of our 
own money, mind you—without trouble. 
Then if we needed more we could, with- 
out too much trouble, borrow another 
$1 billion of our own money to a total 
of $2,700 million. But from there on we 
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would start crawling and begging for 
money even though we would have 
$6,125 million in the Fund. That is 
where and when we could get the back 
of somebody’s hand. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Is it not true that 
under the original agreements one of 
the purposes for which money can be 
borrowed from this Fund is to facilitate 
the extension and growth of interna- 
tional trade? Is it not conceivable under 
this proviso that some of the 75 nations 
participating in this Fund could borrow 
it to relieve unemployment? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly they could 
draw it all down and there would be 
nothing left for us. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to read to you 
how the testimony went on this bill. On 
page 74 of the hearings the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD] 
asked this: 

Mr. Secretary, would you not say this pro- 
posal is unique in that the United States is 
one of the prime beneficiaries of the agree- 
ment rather than one of the prime contrib- 
utors to it in the light of economic facts 
today? 

Secretary DILLON. I would say you are ex- 
actly 100 percent correct in that statement 
that we are one of the great beneficiaries, 
one of the prime beneficiaries rather than 
one of the prime contributors. 


Now, I ask you when the United States 
puts $6,125 million into this Fund, a fund 
of $15 billion, would you not agree we are 
one of the prime contributors? But 
when it is provided that the United 
States can only borrow $2.7 billion out of 
this fund without crawling on hands 
and knees to the other 73 countries 
would you say that we are one of the 
prime beneficiaries? 

Let us vote down this additional $2 
billion. If they have not used it in 
the past they certainly do not need it 
now. 

Mr. Speaker, let us do what we ought 
to have long since started to do—balance 
our budgets and by so doing provide the 
integrity that will again make the Amer- 
ican dollar respected in world money 
markets. This is a subterfuge and I 
predict the day will come when failure to 
face the facts of life in this and other 
international policies will haunt Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time only because of the fact that the 
question has been raised as to why this 
matter was brought up under suspension 
of the rules. The request to program 
this bill under suspension of the rules 
came from the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. The matter 
was discussed with the minority leader 
and the Speaker. It was decided that 
since this bill had been reported by al- 
most a unanimous vote from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
was of such type as to require a closed 
rule, it would be in the interest of orderly 
procedure to proceed with the matter un- 
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der suspension of the rules. The Speaker 
agreed and accordingly recognized the 
gentleman from Kentucky for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the consideration of this mat- 
ter under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Speaker, it is already obvious that 
the single most important issue to be 
resolved when the Congress reconvenes 
in 2 weeks will be the issue of foreign 
trade and so-called protective tariffs. 
And gold is to foreign trade what bread 
is to butter, or honey on biscuits. 
Neither should be considered—as with 
quotas or subsidies; without a long, in- 
cisive, and hard look at production costs. 

Since the heart of my remarks con- 
cerns gold, let us start by digging a piece 
of gold out of the earth and presenting 
it at the U.S. Treasury. If we have in 
our hand one thirty-fifth of an ounce of 
gold, and give it to the Treasury the 
Treasury will pay us one dollar, or $35 
for one full ounce. 

The Treasury takes the gold and locks 
it up in Fort Knox. But the “influence” 
of that gold enters our currency system 
or barter and trade plan, because in or- 
der to balance its books, the Treasury 
issues a “gold certificate,” stating that 
it processed one thirty-fifth of an ounce 
of gold, into Fort Knox. 

A dollar’s worth of gold has entered 
the gold stock, the Treasury has paid out 
a dollar and gotten credit for one dollar, 
and the system remains in balance. 

But there is only the beginning, not 
the end. The Federal Reserve System is 
allowed to create purchasing media in 
an amount up to four times the dollar 
amount of gold certificates it holds. It 
does this by regulation and through a 
variety of methods, but the end result 
is that for each dollar of “gold certifi- 
cate” it holds, it can create $4 of pur- 
chasing media. 

This purchasing media in turn goes 
into circulation and comes home to 
“roost” in the commercial banking sys- 
tem. By law, the member banks are 
allowed to create purchasing media, in 
the form of loans, in an amount ap- 
proximately six times the amount of 
their reserve accounts with the Federal 
Reserve System. So actually each dol- 
lar created by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem can turn into $6 in the general cir- 
culating supply of money. Therefore in 
effect, by simple multiplication one 
thirty-fifth of an ounce of gold supports 
$24 of purchasing media by the user—we 
the people. 

Now, how much gold do we have stored 
away in Fort Knox? From 1914 to 1935 
it never rose above $5 billion, and our 
money in circulation amounted to about 
$20 billion worth. 

In the 2 or 3 years preceding 1940, 
when foreign financial assets fled to the 
States, our gold holdings climbed to 
about $18 billion. By 1942 we had al- 
most $20 billion in gold. It was these 
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holdings that made it possible for us to 
virtually finance World War II. 

In 1945 we had roughly $95 billion in 
circulation. Today that figure is about 
$140 billion. Almost all of this increase 
in purchasing media has been inflation- 
ary, paper and not specie, and the result 
of this inflation can be measured by the 
rise in the price level since 1939. 

Some of our so-called “modern” econ- 
omists, the Keynes theorists, the Gail- 
braiths, and the Schlesingers and the 
Hellers claim that this steady rise 
in the price level is “a stimulating 
thing,” and “does no harm.” The sec- 
ond named even says in public and 
print—“The answer to C. is a W. F. 
State.” 

Well, until 1955 it was hard to prove 
that we were suffering from our unsound 
monetary measures, because the rest of 
the Western World was running on the 
same or even a worse, inflationary en- 
gine; and besides, we had the gold to 
build on. 

But here is where some international 
monetary developments began to show 
us the fallacy of our thinking, and the 
key lies with our method of making in- 
ternational payments. Although we here 
in America cannot take our dollars down 
to Fort Knox and convert them to gold, 
all the foreign central banks are not 
subject to the same restriction. Every 
American dollar in the hands of foreign 
banks is a claim on one thirty-fifth of 
an ounce of gold in Fort Knox. 

And here is where our own domestic 
inflation enters the scene. 

Since 1950 most of the free world 
industrial nations have effectively com- 
bated their domestic inflation and have 
established sound currencies. The for- 
eigners have stopped inflating and we 
have not. Actually, also, from direct and 
recent observation, they are more pros- 
perous and have less unemployment— 
another story. 

To illustrate the point, let us assume 
that your name is General Motors and 
you build “Chevies” for General Motors; 
and my name is Volkswagen and I build 
Volkswagens. You build your cars in the 
United States and I build mine in Ger- 
many. In 1950, you offered to the Amer- 
ican public a pretty good car for $2,000. 
I offered to the German public a pretty 
good Volkswagen for $2,000, too. The 
American public did not want to buy any 
Volkswagens, because, after shipping ex- 
penses and import duties, they cost more 
than the domestic product, and we were 
still upset and nervous. 

In 1960, you were offering to the 
American public a somewhat improved 
car, but because of inflation you had to 
ask about $4,000 for it. But I have not 
had inflation in Germany, and I am still 
building my Volkswagens for $2,000. I 
can load them on a costly ship, pay 
the import duty, insure them, and sell 
them on the wharf in New York City for 
a lot less than you can sell yours there; 
or even f.o.b. Detroit. Pretty soon I 
start selling a lot of Volkswagens in the 
United States. Now here is the crucial 
point as far as the American public is 
concerned. It makes no difference 
whether it pays its paper dollars to 
Chevrolet or to Volkswagen; but from 
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the standpoint of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it makes a great deal of difference. 

If the public buys nothing but cars 
from General Motors—or from Chrysler, 
or Ford, or from American Motors and 
others—then the number of paper dol- 
lars floating around the country remains 
simply a number of paper dollars in 
circulation—United States of America. 
But if the public starts buying Volks- 
wagens, the payment of a paper dollar to 
a foreign person gives rise to that foreign 
person’s deposit in his foreign bank and 
I have just described, how foreign cen- 
tral banks have the right to demand for 
their dollars, not just paper, but gold. 

In a simplified sketch, this is what has 
happened. As a result of our domestic 
inflation, our international trade has be- 
gun to go against us, and foreign claims 
on our gold supply have risen. In 1950, 
the amount of net foreign short-term 
claims on our gold supply was $7 billion. 
Today, it is about $18 billion. Our gold 
supply has dropped from $25 to $10 bil- 
lion. Today, net foreign shortterm 
claims against our gold actually exceed 
the total amount of gold we have on 
hand. Our so-called free gold—the 
amount exclusive of that which is 
set aside to support our money in circu- 
lation—amounts to $6 billion, and for- 
eign claims against it amount to $18 
billion. 

Today, we are in a position in which 
the gold in Fort Knox supports not only 
our own purchasing media, but also is 
more than entirely subject to short- 
term foreign claims which, in turn, are 
the basis for the foreign currencies in 
circulation. This is why General Eisen- 
hower said 2 or 3 years ago—we must not 
defiate the dollar further, as the entire 
world hangs upon it. We have in 1961. 

Obviously, if we are going to avoid 
serious international monetary problems, 
the dollar must remain as good as gold. 

All right, then, how good is the dollar? 
Going back to my example, Mrs. Volks- 
wagen and I do not think it is very good. 
We have accumulated a lot of dollars in 
Germany, each one of them a claim on 
one thirty-fifth of an ounce of American 
gold, but we are worried because so 
many other people also have claims on 
this gold, and if everybody wanted gold 
at once, we would not be able to pay off. 
It is like the fellow who plays table- 
stakes poker, and suddenly finds that he 
does not have enough chips left to call 
the bet, 

At the recent International Monetary 
Fund Conference in Vienna, central 
bankers from Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium gave us an extremely serious 
warning. They know the international 
belief in the soundness of the dollar must 
be preserved. What they fear most deep- 
Iv, is that one or two nations may de- 
mand gold for their dollars in the near 
future; say to the sum of $2 billion. If 
we make good and deliver the gold, the 
free reserves of gold at Fort Knox will 
drop to about $4 billion and foreign 
claims will drop to about $16 billion. 
Foreign claims will then amount to four 
times the American free gold reserve, and 
if this happens some of the other claim- 
holders might rush up to the window to 
ge et gold while there is still some 
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It would take less than 2 days for 
us to be snowed under by our obligations. 
Foreign central banks which are not able 
to get gold for their dollars would find 
that they have built their own curren- 
cies on top of mere paper promises that 
cannot be kept, and their own curren- 
cies will be regarded as worthless. They 
would topple one by one just as the 
Austrian kreditanstalt collapsed in the 
early 1930's. The result could be as bad 
as or worse than what happened in the 
thirties, only then the Communist na- 
tions were not standing by ready and 
able to fill the vacuum. 

This is the reason why our domestic 
monetary policies should be viewed with 
the greatest gravity and concern. It is 
not simply a question of a little rise 
in our price level, but a question of our 
setting off an international monetary 
debacle that would make the experiences 
of the 1930’s seem like a summer picnic. 

Now I have diagnosed some of the 
symptoms. If I can revert to my past 
profession for a moment, let us talk about 
the cure. And the cure involves actions 
in many different fields. Like castor oil, 
the taste may not be to our liking. 

First, we must recognize that for all 
the words that have taken place since 
January 20, 1961, the situation has not 
been reversed. In fact, it is getting 
worse. Reports for the third quarter of 
the year disclose that American gold was 
seeping to foreign countries at a rate of 
$3 billion a year, or about twice the rate 
recorded for the first 6 months of 1961. 

So the patient—you and I—is not 
getting any better. If anything, our 
fever is going up, infection is setting in, 
and while the doctor stands beside the 
bed, the mortician—Mr. Khrushchev—is 
waiting just outside the door. 

The sound thinkers in our society 
know what the remedy must be, but the 
politicans have not demonstrated the 
courage and fortitude to do what must 
be done if we are to survive. 

Second, we must establish, immedi- 
ately, sound monetary policies. These 
include final halt to inflation—not just 
a slowdown—because like a sleigh ride 
down a steep hill, the faster you go the 
harder it is to apply the brakes. 

For all the political appeal of low in- 
terest rates, our interest rates must re- 
main at least as high as the level of the 
foreign nations so that short-term 
funds will not leave our shores to gain 
additional interest. 

The Federal budget and the national 
debt must be reduced; so that we can 
demonstrate to the world our determina- 
tion to maintain a sound currency. This 
goal seems further away than ever, in 
light of the anticipated $10 billion deficit 
for the current fiscal year. To those 
who ask me why I have voted against 
so many of the vast new spending pro- 
posals of this administration, it is be- 
cause no one in Washington has yet told 
me where these new spending dollars are 
going to come from. All the pious words 
about economic growth and gross na- 
tional product and social needs, do not 
change the fact that we have less, and 
less, and less gold with which to meet 
bigger and bigger obligations. 
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Third, we must—we must take imme- 
diate steps to encourage our industrial 
power to compete in world markets. 
This means applying our antitrust laws 
equally, as much to labor monopolies as 
to business monopolies. It is completely 
illogical to allow national—and attempt 
international—wage fixing and prejudge 
and condemn price fixing. It means in- 
creasing greatly the tax-credit allow- 
ances for depreciation of machinery and 
plant, so our industrial complex can 
compete with the vast new industrial 
machine which our tax dollars and pro- 
tective investments have built overseas. 
It means reducing the incremental tax 
rates on corporate and personal earnings 
so that new energies can be injected into 
economic activity. It means cutting to 
the absolute minimum all governmental 
interference with free market forces. 

And finally, it means that we must 
drastically reduce the amounts we give, 
grant, and loan abroad, because it is this 
single item that has had the greatest 
effect on our international payments. 

That, I submit, is what we should do. 

It is also the standard by which we 
should measure and judge every action 
of the present administration. 

No one expects the problem to be 
licked overnight, but we might still save 
the day by making a start and seeing 
how far we can go. It is not the distance 
but the direction that means so much. 
We must go to bat. If we cannot get a 
home run, let us at least bunt—or some- 
thing—to get on base. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge all 
Members to vote down this suspension of 
the rules and thereby sending another 
$2 billion, after bad ones. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield a 
minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished majority leader and his expla- 
nation of the reasons for selecting the 
suspension of the rules procedure for the 
consideration of this bill. While I rec- 
ognize that the responsibility of deter- 
mining what procedure to use must nec- 
essarily rest upon the House leadership, 
nevertheless I feel so strongly that the 
procedure adopted in this case was un- 
wise that I feel compelled to let the rec- 
ord so show. 

We are not dealing today with pea- 
nuts. This bill authorizes a future ap- 
propriation of $2 billion. A bill involv- 
ing that amount of money should not, 
in my humble judgment, ever be con- 
sidered under a suspension of the rules 
procedure which limits debate to 40 
minutes and does not give the member- 
ship of the House an opportunity to de- 
bate it on its merits. 

I have profound respect for the mem- 
bers of the great Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and concur in many 
of their recommendations. But they are 
asking us to take too much on faith here 
today when they ask us to support an 
authorization for an appropriation of $2 
billion without adequate time for discus- 
sion and careful consideration. 

It is a sad commentary when a Mem- 
ber of Congress, who is being asked to 
vote on a $2 billion bill, can get only 
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1 minute and a half to discuss it. I do 
not have the privilege of serving on the 
Committee on and Currency 
and did not hear the testimony or listen 
to the discussion in executive session be- 
fore the bill was reported. I have been 
spending 5 hours a day for weeks now 
in an Appropriations Committee hearing 
room and am therefore naturally not as 
familiar with this subject as are mem- 
bers of the committee. But I am very 
much interested in the subject and would 
like to know more about it than is pos- 
sible under the procedure being used to- 
day. This is not an inconsequential bill 
and I would say most respectfully to 
those who programed it for considera- 
tion this afternoon under suspension 
procedures that a bill of this importance 
and that involves this amount of money 
deserves more consideration than it can 
possibly receive today. 

What is the hurry? Why all of this 
haste? Why is the membership of the 
House not given an opportunity to de- 
bate this bill adequately so that those 
of us who are not members of the com- 
mittee can have some of our questions 
answered? This bill deserves more than 
the casual consideration it can receive 
when debate is limited to 40 minutes. 
I have not finally decided how to vote 
because all of the questions in my mind 
have not been resolved and there is no 
time left to ask other questions. If I fi- 
nally decide to vote no“ it will be a vote 
of protest against this kind of procedure 
when a bill of such importance is under 
consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
point out that this $2 billion is exactly 
the same amount by which Congress in- 
creased the debt ceiling not so long ago. 
The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts] is on the floor and will under- 
stand that this $2 billion obligation is ex- 
actly the same amount by which Con- 
gress voted to increase the debt ceiling 
only a few weeks ago. I opposed that 
measure as I oppose this obligation. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
address myself to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. I have heard the 
gentleman on many occasions urge this 
body to vote against measures which 
would help our friends and allies 
throughout the world, on the ground 
that they ought to be helping us. What 
is ironic to me is that here comes along 
a bill, the bill under consideration here 
today, H.R. 10162, in which our allies, 
for a change, help us. To find the gen- 
tleman opposed to a bill like this is 
strange, indeed. 

All in the world this bill does is to 
enable our country to safeguard the dol- 
lar by getting help from the British, the 
French, the Italians, the West Germans, 
the Government of the Netherlands, and 
Belgium, so that—God forbid—should 
the dollar undergo pressure as it did in 
October 1960, they can come to our aid 
and make available to us their curren- 
cies. 

This is the most pro-American, self- 
advantageous bill I can imagine. I think 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon and 
Managing Director Per Jacobsson of the 
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International Monetary Fund, the be- 
loved chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Spence], and 
the gentleman on the minority side, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KI. 
BURN] deserve great credit for placing 
before this House the carefully worked 
out document which is contained in H.R. 
10162. 

As far as the liability of the United 
States for the $2 billion out of the $6 
billion is concerned, this is in a very real 
sense a liability on paper only, for the 
reason that in this agreement it is set 
forth with great clarity that no coun- 
try is obliged to contribute its portion 
of the total $6 billion figure until and 
unless that country gets out of its bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties. 

Now, this country is taking serious 
and important steps to rid itself of our 
balance-of-payments deficit. But it is 
perfectly obvious that this is not going 
to happen for some time to come. 
Therefore, during the life of the agree- 
ment that we are contemplating here 
this afternoon, this is 100 percent in our 
interest. We are going to have to put 
in nothing, and the other countries are 
exposing themselves to a very real lia- 
bility. 

I would be the first to say that it is 
high time that they did so expose them- 
selves, but we should recognize that it 
would be a catastrophic thing to the dol- 
lar if we should vote down this agree- 
ment here this afternoon. I hope that 
we will vote it up tremendously. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman since I mentioned his name. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, would you think 
it was a good deal to give me $100 to 
carry around for you just so that at 
some distant date when you might want 
50 or 75 cents, you could get it from me? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, if the $100 I was to 
give you was in a postdated check 4 years 
hence, and if, as a price for giving it to 
me, you paid me the $400 you owed me. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I think the gentleman 
made a good point in that the fund is 
well managed. It is good banking; it 
is good practice. And, our good Secre- 
tary Dillon tells us it is in good con- 
dition. When you are investing in a 
situation of this kind, it is a banking 
transaction and it is good for the stability 
of currency and of assistance to business. 
So, I imagine everybody interested in 
good business at home and abroad is 
interested in this bill. 

Mr. REUSS. For once we have a tre- 
mendously good bill for the United 
States, and it is cause for real concern 
that some Members here are apparently 
going to vote against something which 
is 100 percent in our national interest. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has been the financial leader of 
the world for a long time. It would be 
a tragic thing to repudiate this agree- 
ment that has been made by our repre- 
sentatives with nine of the leading indus- 
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trial countries of the world. It would 
place us in a difficult international posi- 
tion. When you cast your vote today, 
you are casting a vote that could mean 
much to the future of the country and 
the international financial system. We 
initiated this. We should act on it 
promptly to let the other nations know 
that we will not repudiate the agree- 
ment. 

If we vote it down today, we will de- 
stroy the confidence in us of the other 
nations who are parties to the agree- 
ment. I ask you to vote for this bill and 
to see that we hold our place in the field 
of international finance and retain our 
leadership which we have maintained 
so long. 

Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the consideration of H.R. 10162 it might 
be well to briefly recall the genesis of this 
legislation. As we know that the Con- 
gress in 1945 authorized the original 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act. From 
this step the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development re- 
sulted. Today we are considering a pro- 
posal which will vitally specifically affect 
the activities of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. As we know, also, this Fund 
was set up to promote international co- 
operation on exchange and monetary 
problems among its membership, pres- 
ently composed of 75 nations. The fi- 
nancial resources of the Fund have been 
available since 1945 to aid its member- 
ship in correcting temporary imbalances 
of their international payments. Its 
success in this regard led the Fund mem- 
bership in 1959 to agree to increase its 
resources and the Congress accordingly 
authorized the U.S. quota to be raised 
from $2,750 million to its present level 
of $4,125 million. This action comple- 
ments the step taken by the rest of the 
membership in increasing their initial 
quota by at least 50 percent. As recently 
as August 1961 these additional resources 
made it possible to meet the assistance 
required by the United Kingdom in their 
drawing totaling $1.5 billion. 

Beginning in 1958 and during the en- 
suing period the major industrial nations 
of western Europe have taken the appro- 
priate steps to make their currencies 
convertible. This has had a vital effect 
on the flow between these countries of 
short-term funds and greater freedom 
in the handling of capital movements. 

The President in his balance-of-pay- 
ments message early in 1961 recognized 
the need for appropriate action. Dur- 
ing this period also the Fund and its 
Managing Directors were in general 
agreement concerning the desirability 
of strengthening the International Mon- 
etary Fund. On January 5, 1962, a 
decision was made by the Executive Di- 
rectors of the Fund resulting in a stand- 
by currency lending agreement among 
the 10 major industrial countries, which 
in addition to the United States include 
Germany, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium—members of the 
Common Market—and Canada, Japan, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 

H.R. 10162 is an amendment to the 
basic Bretton Woods Agreements Act 
and is necessary on the part of the 
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United States in order to meet its com- 
mitment and adhere to this decision of 
January 5, 1962, of the Executive Direc- 
tors of the Fund. As a nation whose 
currency is the major medium of ex- 
change for the entire world, and a leader 
in international monetary cooperation, 
this legislation is necessary as a means 
of promoting and encouraging among 
the International Monetary Fund mem- 
bership sound fiscal, monetary, and ex- 
change policies and practices. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
10162 is an authorization for a total 
equivalent to $6 billion in additional re- 
sources which the Secretary of the 
Treasury may loan to the International 
Monetary Fund. When and in the event 
this is appropriated at some possible fu- 
ture date this amount will be available 
as one step in strengthening the inter- 
national monetary structure and the 
American dollar. 

Our entering into this arrangement 
through this legislation is keyed to an 
international agreement involving nine 
major industrial nations of the free 
world and the United States. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has assured your 
committee that this agreement among 
the major industrial nations is ‘‘essen- 
tial to us and to other countries that 
the dollar be maintained as a sound and 
reliable currency at its present parity.” 

The U.S. dollar today is the world’s 
major reserve currency. H.R. 10162 
seeks to strengthen the position of our 
dollar and in aiding the currencies of the 
free world will be materially assisted 
through this legislative proposal in con- 
tributing strength and structural sound- 
ness to the entire international monetary 
system. 

In voting for H.R. 10162 we are provid- 
ing an additional means of assistance to 
the United States in handling its bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. We know 
from the outflow of gold in our country 
and the depletion of our gold reserve 
that every reasonable measure should 
be taken to assure that such a step is 
speedily and expeditiously taken where 
it will serve to alleviate in some degree 
our present imbalance. 

Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
H.R. 10162 will permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to loan up to an equivalent 
total of $6 billion to the International 
Monetary Fund. This legislation is 
necessary arising out of an agreement 
among the 10 major industrial countries 
of the free world, including the United 
States. It does not involve the remain- 
ing 65 members of the International 
Monetary Fund. It does involve those 
10 major industrial countries of the free 
world who have acted to make their cur- 
rencies convertible. 

The U.S. share in these lending ar- 
rangements is $2 billion. At the present 
time and in the foreseeable future it is 
not anticipated that this standby au- 
thorization will require a $2 billion ex- 


penditure on the part of the United 


States. Loans from the remaining nine 
industrial free nations would involve a 
total of up to $2,450 million from the 
membership of the Common Market, 
that is, Germany, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. The United 
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Kingdom would lend up to $1 billion 
while three other nations, Canada, 
Japan, and Sweden, would lend up to a 
combined total of $550 million. The five 
member nations of the Common Market 
are agreeing to lend up to an amount 
which is almost as large as the present 
sum of their quotas in the Fund. 

The proposed arrangements authorized 
by H.R. 10162 furnished added assurance 
that the Fund could obtain the cur- 
rencies which would be needed in the 
event the United States should ever re- 
quest a drawing, however, unlikely as it 
may be at the present moment. Thus 
the arrangements embodied in this 
legislation are to the advantage of the 
United States and the position of the 
US. dollar. This standby arrangement 
would permit the agreement among 
these major industrial nations to be- 
come operative and permit the United 
States to obtain, in the event it should 
ever be necessary, the currencies up to 
the full measure which our drawing 
rights and eligibility entitle us. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 15 years of its existence the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund has made useful 
and constructive contributions to stabil- 
ity in the free world’s international pay- 
ments system. This in turn has facili- 
tated the expansion of trade between the 
free world nations. 

The Fund has not cured all of the fi- 
nancial problems of the 75 member 
countries, nor was it ever designed to do 
so. It has not and cannot relieve any 
member nation of its own ultimate re- 
sponsibility for its own finances. This 
fact was forcibly expressed by Mr. 
George Champion, chairman, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, N.Y. In 
his statement which appears on page 163 
of the hearings, and I read: 

At this point, I believe it is important to 
emphasize that the possible availability of 
additional funds to the IMF in no way pro- 
vides a crutch for the United States or any 
other country to avoid correcting a basic 
deficit in its international balance of pay- 
ments. Thus passage of H.R. 10162 would 
make it no less essential for the United States 
in particular to take the steps necessary to 
get its own balance of payments in order: 
to balance the Federal budget, to maintain 
a sound dollar, and above all to keep our 
costs under control and improve our com- 
petitive position in world markets. Nor does 
adoption of this new arrangement relieve 
other countries of the necessity of offsetting 
a larger proportion of U.S. military expendi- 
tures abroad, and providing greater economic 
aid for lesser developed countries. All these 
policies must be pursued vigorously by our 
own Government and by others which must 
cooperate with us, whether or not the ar- 
rangements contemplated under H.R. 10162 
are adopted. Indeed, restoring a balance to 
U.S. payments with other nations holds a top 
priority among all our problems and nothing 
should deflect us from it. 


What the Fund does do, is provide a 
mechanism for minimizing the impact 
of temporary strains that may develop 
in member nation international 
accounts. 

For much of the 15 years’ existence of 
the Fund the U.S. dollar was the only 
freely convertible member currency. It 
is not surprising therefore to find that 
of the $6 billion of currency sales made 
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by the Fund during this period that 
two-thirds of such currency sales, or $4 
billion, were sales to other member coun- 
tries of U.S. dollars. But that picture is 
rapidly changing. Within the past 
couple of years currencies of about a 
dozen of the major industrial countries 
have become convertible. This fact is 
recognized in the legislation before us. 

This legislation would authorize the 
United States to participate, with nine 
other member industrial countries in 
providing the Fund, on a loan basis, with 
an additional $6 billion of usable curren- 
cies for the benefit of the participating 
countries. The U.S. commitment would 
be $2 billion or one-third of the $6 billion 
total. 

It is a coincidence, of course, that the 
$6 billion of currency sales made by the 
Fund over the 15 years of its life is the 
same as the $6 billion proposed addi- 
tion to its usable resources. But what 
is of real interest is the shift in the 
source of the usable funds. In place of 
the dollar being called upon to provide 
two-thirds of the usable funds, as has 
been true over the life of the Fund to 
date, the new arrangement only looks 
to the dollar to provide one-third of the 
augmented usable resources. Real prog- 
ress has been and is being made in im- 
proving the international payments 
system of the free world nations. 

Last year, Fund sales of member cur- 
rencies amounted to the equivalent of 
$2.5 billion. Over 99 percent of these 
currency sales by the Fund were in the 
currencies of the 10 countries partici- 
pating in this new currency loan agree- 
ment. Sales of U.S. dollars by the 
Fund amounted to $821 million or ap- 
proximately one-third of the total cur- 
rency sales in 1961. Clearly the cur- 
rencies of the nine other countries 
participating in this new currency loan 
arrangement, have proven to be usable 
currencies in relieving stresses on the in- 
ternational payments system. This fact 
emphasizes the potential importance of 
this new arrangement to the participat- 
ing countries in general and the United 
States in particular. 

After the large British drawing last 
summer of the equivalent of $1.5 billion 
of currencies to meet a temporary pay- 
ments crisis, in large part arising be- 
cause of speculative movement of funds, 
the Monetary Fund had remaining only 
$1.6 billion of the currencies of the eight 
other countries which are parties to this 
new agreement, to meet a drawing re- 
quest from the United States should that 
have been necessary or desirable. 
Under this new arrangement that $1.6 
billion potentially could be increased by 
the equivalent of $3 billion to $4.6 bil- 
lion. In other words, our own drawing 
rights from the Fund would become 
more meaningful as the Fund would 
have access to a much larger amount of 
usable currencies should such a need 
ever arise. 

The United States never has made a 
currency drawing from the Fund; nei- 
ther has Canada, Germany, Italy, or 
Sweden, 4 of the other members of this 
new 10-nation agreement. I believe 
that all of these nonuser countries ear- 
nestly hope that it never will be neces- 
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sary for them to draw from the Fund. 
The very existence of the availability 
of a huge pool of usable currencies 
certainly should discourage purely spec- 
ulative forays against any of the partici- 
pants’ currencies. Thus, although it 
may be possible for the Fund to operate 
without recourse to this special currency 
borrowing authority, positive gain still 
can come purely from the existence of 
such authority. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a good bill. 
I think it will strengthen the free 
world’s international payments system. 
That is in the interest of expanding free 
world trade. I hope this legislation is 
adopted. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, today, your Committee on 
Banking and Currency brings to the floor 
of the House a foreign-aid proposal 
which is unique in that the United States 
is the primary beneficiary of the agree- 
ment. 

This is important: The primary bene- 
ficiary of the proposed amendment to 
the Bretton Woods Agreement is the 
United States of America. 

The International Monetary Fund has 
a sufficiently large supply of dollars and 
of pounds to cover any conceivable bor- 
rowing by any European country. 

The Fund does not have a sufficiently 
large supply of key European currencies 
to meet a large borrowing by the United 
States. 

As of the end of last year the United 
States had a virtually automatic right to 
draw from the Fund $1.7 billion and 
almost as free a right to an additional 
$1 billion or a total of $2.7 billion. Yet, 
at the same time, the total funds of the 
International Monetary Fund in curren- 
cies of major industrial countries other 
than the dollar and the pound amounted 
to only $1.6 billion. 

Today, if the United States made a 
large request on the Fund, Mr. Per Ja- 
cobsson, Managing Director of the Fund, 
would be in a position like Mother Hub- 
bard and find that his cupboard was 
almost bare of the currencies the United 
States would need. 

Enactment of H.R. 10162 will make 
possible the stocking of the International 
Monetary Fund cupboard primarily for 
the benefit of the United States. Natu- 
rally, the other nine participating coun- 
tries would also benefit because the 
international trade of the free world re- 
quires a stable dollar because it is the 
primary free world reserve currency. 

What kind of a situation is this agree- 
ment designed to guard against? 

Recent history gives us an answer. 

From October 1960 through January 
1961 there was a crisis of confidence in 
the dollar. 

During these 4 months we lost $114 
billion in gold. 

The price of gold on the London free 
market went up to $40 per ounce. 

The gamblers on the international 
money markets were at work. In this 
international poker game they were bet- 
ting against the dollar. 

President Kennedy’s strong message 
to Congress on February 6, 1961, helped 
to restore confidence in the dollar and 
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for many months thereafter our gold 
outflow was halted. 

What will happen in the next poker 
game? 

If speculation results in a breakdown 
in the international payments system, 
all of us here and all of our constituents 


would suffer. An international financial 
crisis could lead to an international de- 
pression. 


Sound monetary and fiscal policies at 
home are essential to keep the dollar 
stable, but sometimes these are not 
enough. Sometime it may be necessary 
to protect ourselves against the opera- 
tions of these international speculators 
by beating them at theirown game. To 
do this we need immediate access to 
large amounts of foreign currencies to 
buy back dollars as fast as the specu- 
lators try to sell them. This way the 
game becomes strictly heads we win, 
tails they lose—and no gambler who 
plays the odds will take that sort of bet. 

The operations of the Treasury Stabi- 
lization Fund and of the Federal Reserve 
will help but they may not be able to 
provide a sufficiently large amount of 
key foreign currency to defeat the 
speculators. 

That is where the enactment of this 
bill, H.R. 10162, becomes important. 

Why is H.R. 10162 needed? 

The need for H.R. 10162 which 
amends the Bretton Woods Act of 1945 
refiects the important changes which 
have come about in the world economy 
in recent years. Recovery from war- 
time devastation is complete: the econ- 
omies of the industrialized world are 
healthy and growing and so is their par- 
ticipation in the trading and financial 
arrangements of the free world. As a 
result, currencies, particularly those of 
Western Europe, have become increas- 
ingly strong, and free convertibility of 
these currencies has been an accom- 
plished fact since 1958. In other words, 
the free world economic situation today 
closely resembles that for which U.S. 
policy has been working since the end 
of World War II. 

Nevertheless, this highly desirable 
state of affairs has given rise to a new 
problem. Direct control over short term 
capital movements is no longer possible, 
with the result that balances of pay- 
ments are subject to wider fluctuations 
as individuals with funds to invest seek 
out high interest rates and opportunities 
for speculative gain. There is nothing 
unusual, or even particularly undesir- 
able, in such a situation so long as the 
nations affected by these swings are 
able and willing to cooperate through 
their own fiscal and monetary opera- 
tions and through the IMF to maintain 
a high degree of stability between their 
currencies. 

Maintaining this stability is of special 
importance to the United States, and 
its trading partners, since the dollar— 
along with the pound—has become and 
is likely to remain the leading interna- 
tional reserve currency for the world. 
However, the fact that foreign govern- 
ments, institutions, and individuals both 
hold and use dollar deposits in the 
United States to carry out their inter- 
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national financial transactions makes 
the dollar very sensitive to short term 
capital movements of all kinds. 

At present there is no longer a dollar 
shortage and a number of strong cur- 
rencies have emerged in Europe, most 
notably those of Germany, France, and 
Italy. Over the past 10 years the total 
gold and foreign exchange holdings of 
continental European countries have 
grown from $7.4 billion to $23.1 billion, 
and foreigners altogether now have 
about $18.5 billion in claims against the 
dollar. 

The emergence of these strong cur- 
rencies with their substantial dollar 
backing has created a need commonly 
recognized by the 10 nations participat- 
ing in this proposal to provide the IMF 
with access to sufficient resources to en- 
able it to forestall or counteract any 
movements which are likely to affect ad- 
versely the major world currencies. To 
accomplish this purpose the 10 nations 
concerned agreed to terms and condi- 
tions under which they would be pre- 
pared to consider loans in their own 
currencies to the Fund according to the 
following schedule: 

Dollars in millions] 


Present Special 
Special IMF resources 
resources | Quota per | as percent 
country | of present 
IMF quota 
$2, 000 $4, 125. 0 48,4 
1, 000 1, 950. 0 51.2 
1, 000 787. 5 126.9 
550 787.5 69.8 
550 270.0 203, 7 
250 500. 0 50.0 
200 550.0 36.3 
200 412.5 48. 4 
150 337.5 44.4 
100 150.0 66.6 
6, 000 S 


The relative financial strength and 
reserve positions of industrial countries 
other than the United States and the 
United Kingdom is reflected in the fact 
that they have been asked to provide 
a larger share of the funds to be loaned 
relative to their IMF quotas than have 
these two countries. In fact, the sums 
they agree to consider lending are 
almost as large as their present quotas 
in the Fund. 

STATUS OF IMF RESOURCES: THE NEED FOR THIS 
PROPOSAL 

Strictly speaking, the IMF is not short 
of funds. At the end of last year it had 
$3.2 billion in gold and $11.5 billion in 
member currencies. However, a sub- 
stantial portion of these funds are in 
the currencies of the less developed na- 
tions of the world. These currencies are 
not in sufficient demand in the settle- 
ment of international transactions to 
make them readily usable by the Fund. 
Countries which find it necessary to bor- 
row from the IMF to stabilize their 
own currencies generally need dollars, 
pounds, marks, francs, or lira—or the 
currencies of the other industrial na- 
tions. These are readily acceptable to 
meet obligations, to buy back their own 
currencies through stabilization fund 
operations or to hold as reserves against 
contingencies. At latest count—Decem- 
ber 31, 1961—the Fund held about $6.6 
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billion in the currencies of the 10 indus- 
trial nations participating in this new 
arrangement. However, 5 billion of this 
is in dollars and sterling, leaving only 
$1.6 billion in the other eight currencies, 

Under IMF procedure, any member is 
given the full benefit of doubt with re- 
spect to drawing rights on currencies up 
to an amount equal to its paid in gold 
subscription to the fund plus an amount 
equal to the total of that currency cur- 
rently drawn from the IMF by other 
countries. On December 3lst these 
drawing rights for the United States 
amounted to about $1.7 billion plus 
liberal rights to an additional $1 billion. 

In other words, on that date the IMF 
would have found it extremely difficult 
to meet a request by the United States 
for drawings on currencies other than 
sterling to which it was entitled. 

It is exactly this weakness in the IMF 
which the present proposal is designed 
to correct. While it is not anticipated 
that the United States will find it neces- 
sary to borrow from the IMF, this pro- 
posal is of particular importance to us, 
as well as to the nations which hold 
dollar reserves, since an inability to 
withstand pressures on the dollar would 
impair the whole international mone- 
tary structure. Actually, many of the 
current pressures are purely speculative 
and the very fact that sufficient re- 
sources might be available to offset capi- 
tal flights makes these flights unlikely. 
Knowledge that pressures against de- 
valuation can be met discourages much 
speculative behavior because people 
know it cannot succeed. The arrange- 
ments being considered here will aug- 
ment IMF resources by permitting it to 
borrow the currencies of the other par- 
ticipants whenever pressures against any 
one of them threaten to impair the world 
payments system. 

BORROWING AND LENDING ARRANGEMENTS UNDER 
THE PROPOSAL 

All lending and borrowing arrange- 
ments for these funds are subject not 
only to the approval of the managing 
director of the Fund, but also to that 
of the participating members. This 
means full consideration will be given to 
the present capabilities of the partici- 
pants to respond to requests from the 
Fund. Specifically, a participant would 
not be called upon to lend to the IMF 
if it is currently experiencing balance- 
of-payments problems. In other words, 
the burden of lending to the Fund will 
be placed on those participants which 
have balance-of- payments surpluses. 
Since the current agreement is for 4 
years, it seems unlikely that the U.S. 
balance-of-payments position would im- 
prove sufficiently to warrant calls from 
the IMF to the extent of the $2 billion 
which this bill authorizes for that pur- 
pose. 

However, although it is unlikely that 
the United States will be called upon to 
loan its currency to the IMF our agree- 
ment to consider doing so, along with 
that of the other participants, is re- 
quired as a part of our adherence to the 
terms established for these special IMF 
borrowing arrangements. Should we re- 
fuse to pass this bill and appropriate 
these funds, the arrangements will not 
become effective and the exercise of our 
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drawing rights on the Fund may be 

jeopardized. 

Should our balance-of-payment posi- 
tion improve sufficiently to warrant a 
loan to the IMF, the maximum outstand- 
ing at any one time is not to exceed $2 
billion and the duration of the loan is 
not to exceed 3 to 5 years. However, 
loans are to be repaid by the Fund as 
soon as they have been repaid to it by 
countries borrowing from the Fund. 
Moreover, if at any time that a loan to 
the IMF is outstanding the United States 
encounters balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties, we may request and will receive 
prompt consideration for immediate re- 
payment. These loans will receive a 
transfer charge of one-half percent and 
will earn interest for the Treasury at the 
rate of 1% percent per annum under 
present IMF arrangements. 

Borrowing from the Fund takes the 
form of purchases of other members’ 
currencies for the borrower's own. 
Should we borrow under the arrange- 
ments of the new scheme, this bill 
amends the Bretton Woods Agreement 
so that we may lodge with the IMF non- 
interest-bearing Treasury notes, which 
may not be reloaned by the IMF, against 
our drawings—purchases—of other cur- 
rencies. These notes will return to the 
Treasury when our debts to the IMF are 
paid off. It should also be noted that 
there will be no gold payments to the 
Fund by the United States as a conse- 
quence of our adherence to this arrange- 
ment. Further, any currencies acquired 
under this arrangement will be trans- 
ferred to and administered by the Treas- 
ury Exchange Stabilization Fund. 

To conclude, in the modern world of 
exchange convertibility and growing free 
trade, the currencies of any of the lead- 
ing industrial nations, including the 
United States, are likely to come under 
pressure from time to time. The pro- 
posed IMF arrangements which this bill 
makes possible will serve our purposes 
as well as those of the rest of the free 
world by supplementing IMF funds when 
and if this becomes necessary to fore- 
stall or cope with any impairment of 
the functioning of the international 
money system for which we have worked 
so many years. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to include as part of my 
remarks a report dated January 10, 1962, 
which I made to the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
the question of the proposed changes to 
the International Monetary Fund. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 10, 1962. 

Hon. Brent SPENCE, 

Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, US. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. CHARMAN: The purpose of this 
letter is to report to you on the discussions 
which I had in Europe on the question of 


the proposed changes to the International 
Monetary Fund. 

My study of the International Monetary 
Fund and the proposed changes thereto 
ranged inevitably into a discussion of bal- 
ance of payments and thence into the bal- 
ance of trade in our relations with the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. 

It became obvious to me that unless the 
deficit in our balance of payments is sooner 
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or later corrected, no additions to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund would be sufficient, 
Therefore, it became necessary for me to dis- 
cuss in my meetings abroad the balance-of- 
payments situation. In the United King- 
dom, where balance-of-payments deficits 
have become a chronic problem, there is 
much more concern about our balance-of- 
payments situation than there is on the 
Continent of Europe. The attitude on the 
Continent probably results from the fact that 
any improvement in our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation must almost inevitably re- 
sult in some corresponding reduction in the 
favorable balance of payments enjoyed re- 
cently by the major continental countries. 

The underlying cause of our payments 
deficit has been that we have been oper- 
ating on assumptions that are no longer true. 
For example: 

1. We have assumed, after it was no longer 
true, that we were the only economically 
strong nation in the free world. 

2. For years, because of our surplus, we 
have gotten into the habit of giving not 
only dollars but also trade and tariff con- 
cessions without adequate reciprocity. 

3. Similarly, we have carried a dispropor- 
tionately heavy share of the cost of devel- 
oping Western Europe and aiding underde- 
veloped countries, because we (and the 
Europeans) have been slow to recognize the 
extent of European recovery. 

4. Trade and business relations and par- 
ticularly American investment in Europe 
have grown around these assumptions. 

The English position is that it will be difi- 
cult for us to correct this situation. In the 
Bank of England it was said that it will be 
as difficult as changing the course of one’s 
bloodstream. On the Continent, it was 
pointed out that the situation was not so 
difficult because it was within our control. 
We could (1) reduce foreign aid, (2) reduce 
our Armed Forces abroad, and (3) prohibit 
American investment abroad. 

These suggestions, of course, fall to take 
into account basic political positions. 

The continental powers definitely did not 
want to see us finance our deficit by increas- 
ing our already favorable balance of trade. 

Insofar as the United States is concerned, 
we would like to increase our balance of 
trade surplus which would increase our eco- 
nomic activity and reduce unemployment. 
Naturally, the growth and expected enlarge- 
ment of the European Common Market pose 
the question as to whether or not the Com- 
mon Market would be harmful or beneficial 
to us economically. If the Common Market 
countries proceed to eliminate internal tar- 
iffs and yet keep a high external tariff, it is 
clear that the economic results would be 
detrimental to the United States. With the 
entrance of the United Kingdom into the 
Common Market, the tendency would seem 
to be the other way. The United Kingdom 
would like to join the Common Market and 
Keep special preferences for the Common- 
wealth countries. The continental powers 
will not agree to this and in both England 
and France I heard the suggestion that the 
solution might be to keep the external tar- 
iff wall as low as possible so that not only 
Commonwealth countries, but also the en- 
tire free world could compete in the Com- 
mon Market. 

Naturally, this would be beneficial eco- 
nomically to the United States, if we are 
prepared to compete in the Common Market, 
and in third markets with the Common 
Market countries. Insofar as the Congress 
is concerned, such policies, which might in- 
clude tax incentives for plant moderniza- 
tion and liberalized tariff arrangements, 
would not come before the Banking and 
Currency Committee. However, in dealing 
with the affairs of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, we must consider whether or not 
our own economic policies are, as Walter 
Lippmann said recently, to “come together in 
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one great trading community which includes 
not only Western Europe and North Africa, 
but also Japan, Australia, Latin America and 
Africa—or do we go our separate ways, frag- 
menting the non-Communist world.” 

If we work out a trading relationship ty- 
ing the free world together, then this rela- 
tionship will be based primarily upon the 
dollar and secondarily on the pound as the 
reserve currencies of the world. If this sys- 
tem should break down, all the free world 
would feel the consequences, quite possibly 
another depression. We appear to have 
learned how to prevent severe depression on 
a national scale. We have not yet developed 
a mechanism to prevent an international de- 
pression resulting from an international 
monetary panic where the dollar is involved. 
The proposed special resources for the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund will certainly 
help, and may be sufficient to solve the prob- 
lem. I believe that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee should support these pro- 
posals and at the same time observe the 
system closely for any further improvements 
that could be made, 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
10162. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that in his opinion 
two-thirds had voted in favor thereof. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 256, nays 94, not voting 86, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 54] 
YEAS—256 

Abbitt Curtis, Mass Hagen, Calif. 
Addabbo Curtis, Mo Halleck 
Albert Daddario Halpern 
Anfuso Dague Hansen 
Arends Daniels Harding 
Ashley Davis, John W. Hardy 
Aspinall Delaney Harris 
Auchincloss Dent Harrison, Va. 
Ayres Denton Harvey, Mich. 
Bailey Derounian Hays 
Baldwin 11 Healey 
Barrett Dominick Hechler 
Bass, Tenn Donohue Holifield 
Bates Dooley Holland 
Becker Downing Horan 
Beckworth Doyle Hosmer 
Belcher Inouye 
Bennett, Fla er Jarman 

tts Edmondson Jennings 
Blatnik Ellsworth Joelson 
Bolling Fallon Johnson, Calif. 
Bolton Farbstein Johnson, Wis. 
Brademas Feighan Judd 
Breeding Fenton Karsten 
Brewster Finnegan Karth 
Brooks Fino Kastenmeier 
Broomfield Fisher Kearns 
Broyhill Ford 
Burke, Ky. Frazier Keith 
Burke, Mass Frelinghuysen Kelly 
Burleson Friedel Kilburn 
Byrnes, Wis. Fulton Kilgore 
Cannon Gallagher King, Calif. 
Carey Garmatz g, ú 
Cell Gary King, Utah 
Chamberlain Giaimo 
Chelf Gilbert Knox 
Chenoweth Go: ez Kunkel 
Cohelan Goodling Laird 
Conte Gray Landrum 
Cook Green, Pa. Lane 
Corman Griffin Lankford 
Cramer Griffiths Lesinski 
Curtin Gubser Libonati 


Lindsay Olsen Sheppard 
r Ostertag Shipley 
McFall Perkins Shriver 
MacGregor Peterson Sibal 
Mack Pfos Sisk 
Madden Philbin Slack 
Magnuson Pike Smith, Iowa 
Mahon Pillion Smith, Va. 
Mailliard Pirnie Spence 
Marshall Poage Springer 
Martin, Mass. ff Stafford 
Martin, Nebr. Powell Staggers 
Meader ice Steed 
Merrow Pucinski Stephens 
Miller, Clem Purcell Stratton 
Miler, Quie Stubblefield 
George P. Randall Sullivan 
Milliken Reuss Teague, Calif. 
Mills Rhodes, Ariz Teague, Tex. 
Moeller Rhodes, Pa Thomas 
Monagan Riehlman Thompson, N.J. 
Montoya Rivers, Alaska Thompson, Tex. 
Moorhead, Pa. Roberts, Tex. Thompson, Wis. 
Morgan Robison Toll 
Morris Rodino Trimble 
Morse Rooney Tuck 
Mosher Rosenthal Tupper 
Moss Rostenkowski Udall, Morris K. 
Moulder Roush Ullman 
Multer Rutherford Van Zandt 
Murphy Ryan, Mich. Vinson 
Murray Ryan, N.Y. Wallhauser 
Natcher St. Germain Walter 
Nedzi Santangelo Watts 
Nelsen Saund Weaver 
Nix Saylor Wels 
Norblad Schneebeli Westland 
Norrell Schweiker Widnall 
Nygaard Schwengel Willis 
O'Brien, Til Scranton Wright 
O'Hara, Ill. Seely-Brown Young 
O'Hara, Mich. Shelley Zablocki 
NAYS—94 
Abernethy Findley McVey 
Adair Flynt Mason 
Alexander Forrester Matthews 
Alger Fountain Michel 
Andersen, Garland Miller, N.Y. 
Minn. Gathings Minshall 
Ashbrook Gross Moore 
Ashmore Hagan, Ga O’Konski 
Baker Haley Pelly 
Baring Hall Ray 
Battin Harrison, Wyo. Reifel 
Beermann Rogers, Fla. 
Bell Hemphill Rogers, Tex. 
Bennett, Mich. Henderson Roudebush 
Berry Herlong Rousselot 
Bow Hiestand St. George 
Bray Hoeven Schenck 
Brown Hoffman, III Scherer 
Bruce Huddleston Short 
Chiperfield Ichord, Mo. Siler 
Church Jensen Smith, Calif. 
Collier Jonas Taber 
Colmer Kornegay Taylor 
Cunningham Kyl Tollefson 
Davis, Langen Utt 
James C Latta Van Pelt 
Derwinski Lennon Wharton 
Devine Lipscomb Whitten 
Dole McCulloch Williams 
Dorn McDonough Wilson, Calif. 
Durno McMillan Winstead 
Everett McSween Younger 
NOT VOTING—86 
Addonizio Fascell O'Brien, N. 
Alford Flood O'Neill 
Anderson, Ill. Fogarty Osmers 
Andrews Gavin Passman 
Avery Glenn Patman 
Barry Goodell Pilcher 
Bass, N.H Granahan Rains 
Blitch Grant Reece 
Green, Oreg. Rivers, S.C. 
Boland Harvey, Ind Roberts, Ala 
Bonner bert Rogers, Colo. 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. Roosevelt 
Bromwell Hull Schadeberg 
Buckley Ji n Scott 
Byrne, Pa Johnson, Md. Selden 
Cahill Jones, Ala. Sikes 
Casey Jones, Mo. Smith, Miss. 
Cederberg eogh Thompson, La 
Clancy Kitchin Thornberry 
Clark Kluczynski Vanik 
Coad Kowalski Waggonner 
Cooley McDowell Whalley 
Corbett McIntire Whitener 
Davis,Tenn. Macdonald Wickersham 
Dawson th: Wilson, Ind 
Diggs y Yates 
Dowdy Moorehead, Zelenko 
Elliott Ohio 
Morrison 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Osmers. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Schadeberg. 
Mr. Elliott with Mr. Whalley. 
Mr. Evins with Mr. Glenn. 
Mr. Macdonald with Mr. 
Michigan. 
. Sikes with Mr. Goodell. 
. Addonizio with Mr. Barry. 
O'Neill with Mr. Anderson of Illinois, 
. Boland with Mr. Clancy. 
. Alford with Mr. Gavin. 
. Cooley with Mrs. Reece, 
. Dowdy with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
. Fogarty with Mr. Johansen. 
Roosevelt with Mr. Mathias. 
Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Corbett. 
. Wickersham with Mr, Moorehead of 


Hoffman of 


Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. - 
Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr, Boggs with Mr. Bass of New Hampshire, 

Mr, Yates with Mr, Cahill. 

Mr. Rains with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Roberts of Alabama with Mr. Ceder- 
berg. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Bromwell. 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE changed her vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. GUBSER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may insert their remarks 
on this bill before the rolleall, and in- 
clude therein extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


INCIDENTAL USE OF FISH AND 
WILDLIFE AREAS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 1171) to increase the public 
benefits from the national fish and wild- 
life conservation area through their 
incidental or secondary use for public 
recreation, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in rec- 
ognition of mounting public demands for 
recreational opportunities on national wild- 
life refuges, game ranges, national fish 
hatcheries, and other conservation areas 
administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for fish and wildlife purposes; and 
in recognition also of the resulting impera- 
tive need, if such recreational opportunities 
are provided, to assure that any present or 
future recreational use will be compatible 
with, and will not prevent accomplishment 
of, the primary purposes for which the said 
conservation areas were acquired or estab- 
lished, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, as an appropriate incidental or 
secondary use, to administer such areas or 
parts thereof for public recreation when in 
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his judgment public recreation can be an 
appropriate incidental or secondary use: 
Provided, That such public recreation use 
shall be permitted only to the extent that is 
practicable and not inconsistent with other 
previously authorized Federal operations or 
with the primary objectives for which each 
particular area is established: Provided fur- 
ther, That in order to insure accomplish- 
ment of such primary objectives, the Secre- 
tary, after consideration of all authorized 
uses, purposes, and other pertinent factors 
relating to individual areas, shall curtail 
public recreation use generally or certain 
types of public recreation use within indi- 
vidual areas or in portions thereof whenever 
he considers such action to be necessary: 
And provided further, That none of the 
aforesaid refuges, hatcheries, and conserva- 
tion areas shall be used during any fiscal 
year for those forms of recreation that are 
not directly related to the primary pur- 
poses and functions of the individual areas 
until the Secretary shall have determined— 

(a) that such recreational use will not 
interfere with the primary purposes for 
which the areas were established, and 

(b) that funds are available for the de- 
velopment, operation, and maintenance of 
these permitted forms of recreation. This 
section shall not be construed to repeal or 
amend preyious enactments relating to par- 
ticular areas. 

Sec. 2. In order to avoid adverse effects 
upon the wildlife populations of the said 
areas that might otherwise result from pub- 
lic recreation or visitation to such areas, the 
Secretary is authorized to acquire limited 
areas of land for recreational development 
adjacent to the said conservation areas: 
Provided, That the acquisition of any land 
or interest therein pursuant to this section 
shall be accomplished only with such funds 
as may be appropriated therefor by the Con- 
gress or donated for such purposes, but 
such property shall not be acquired with 
funds obtained from the sale of Federal 
migratory bird hunting stamps. 

Sec. 3. In furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary is authorized to co- 
operate with public and private agencies, 
organizations, and individuals, and he may 
accept and use, without further authoriza- 
tion, donations of funds and real and per- 
sonal property. Such acceptance may be 
accomplished under the terms and condi- 
tions of restrictive covenants imposed by 
donors when such covenants are deemed by 
the Secretary to be compatible with the 
purposes of the wildlife refuges, game 

, fish hatcheries, and other fish and 
wildlife conservation areas. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may establish rea- 
sonable charges, fees, and permits for public 
use of national wildlife refuges, game ranges, 
national fish hatcheries, and other conser- 
vation areas administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for fish and wildlife 
purposes of this Act. A violation of such 
regulations shall be a petty offense (18 
U.S.C. 1) with maximum penalties of im- 
prisonment for not more than six months, 
or a fine of not more than $500, or both. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such funds as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act, includ- 
ing the construction and maintenance of 
public recreational facilities. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I am. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
qualifies. 

Without objection, a second will be 
considered as ordered. 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and re- 
ported to that committee unanimously 
by the Subcommittee on Fish and Wild- 
life. 

The function of this bil. is to recognize 
that the wildlife refuges, the installa- 
tions and facilities of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service are being utilized to near 
the brink of destruction through over- 
use. The number of visitors at the 
refuges and game ranges has increased 
from 3,500,000 in 1951 to approximately 
11 million in the year 1960. 

In addition to this, there are around 
a million persons a year who use the fish 
hatcheries for picnicking, for camping, 
and for similar outdoor recreation. 
With the anticipated increase in outdoor 
recreation, the subcommittee and full 
committee expect that this use will in- 
crease very substantially in the foresee- 
able future. 

It was significant to note that there 
was no witness in opposition to this 
measure. 

Briefly, Mr. Speaker, the measure pro- 
vides, in recognizing the mounting pub- 
lic demands and increased outdoor 
recreation in this country, that the Con- 
gress for the first time finds that public 
recreation is one of the functions that 
can usefully and appropriately be pro- 
vided in the fish and wildlife refuges 
throughout of the Federal Government. 

Furthermore, the bill provides that 
recreation shall be recognized only as an 
appropriate incidental and secondary 
use of these facilities, and that these 
facilities shall be so operated as to pro- 
tect their main use for wildlife, for the 
benefit of which all refuges and other 
fish and wildlife areas and installations 
have been established. There is a safe- 
guard which requires that where addi- 
tional lands are required that these lands 
shall be acquired not through duck 
stamp funds, which are secured from the 
sale of migratory bird stamps to hunters, 
fishermen, and the like, but rather from 
appropriated funds. The Secretary 
must make certain findings before he 
throws these areas open to public use; 
the bill requires him to find, for ex- 
ample, that there is sufficient money 
available to administer and protect these 
areas, and he must find that the utiliza- 
tion for recreational use will not be 
harmful to the basic purpose of the 
refuges. 

There are certain other things that 
the House should bear in mind in the 
consideration of these measures, and 
that is during large parts of the year 
migratory waterfowl refuges are nearly 
idle. For example, in the southern part 
of the United States the large part of 
the migratory waterfowl leave during 
the summer months and move to the 
north to breeding grounds. There are 
certain refuges which are established, the 
sole purpose of which is to provide rest- 
ing places as the migratory waterfowl 
pass on from north to south and south 
to north. 

During the balance of the year there 
are certain types of recreation that can 
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be made available to our people on te — 
refuges, including fishing, 

camping, boating, and other useful and 
wholesome recreation. 

I want to pay tribute to the chairman 
of the full committee, the subcommit- 
tee, the ranking minority members of 
the full committee and subcommittee, 
and the members of the full committee 
and the subcommittee who worked so 
hard to make this bill a sound and a 
comprehensive piece of worthwhile wild- 
life legislation. 

I would also like to pay tribute to the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN], whose good work on behalf of 
this bill is well known to the membership 
of the committee and whose efforts have 
brought it to fruition. 

I should like also to pay tribute to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM], who also worked on behalf 
of this bill and sponsored an identical 
piece of legislation. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to com- 
mend the committee for bringing this 
bill to our attention and to the floor for 
action. 

Just so that the record is clear, I want 
to make sure that the sentence which 
appears on page 3 of the report is not 
misconstrued. If you will look at page 
3 of the report, the second paragraph, 
you will find this sentence: 

However, such use will entail the addition 
of facilities such as parking areas, acquisi- 
tion roads, sanitary facilities, dock and 
launching ramps, and campgrounds, to en- 
courage the widest possible use of the areas. 


My question is, in light of this 
sentence, Is it intended that the second- 
ary use will in any way interfere with 
the primary use of these areas and the 
purpose for which they were originally 
established? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct as to that point. As 
a matter of fact, the whole redraft of the 
bill, which was done by the subcommit- 
tee with the consent and approval of 
the author, is that recreation is purely a 
secondary use and that it shall not be 
permitted to run away, as it has in some 
instances, for example, in some of the 
national parks; in addition to this, that 
the administration shall be such as to 
protect the program for waterfowl, 
migratory game, and so forth, which 
utilize it, and preserve the refuge for 
its primary purpose. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Is there any remedy 
provided at this time in case there is a 
misuse of an area by the public so that 
it could be returned to its original use? 

Mr. DINGELL. There is no such lan- 
guage in the bill. However, I would call 
the attention of my good friend to line 
5, page 3, of the bill, where it says: 

Provided, That such public recreation use 
shall be permitted only to the extent that 
is practicable and not inconsistent with 
other previously authorized Federal opera- 
tions or with the primary objectives for 
which each particular area is established: 
Provided further, That in order to insure 
accomplishment of such primary objectives, 
the Secretary, after consideration of all au- 
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thorized uses, purposes, and other pertinent 
factors relating to individual areas, shall 
curtail public recreation use generally or 
certain types of public recreation use within 
individual areas or in portions thereof 
whenever he considers such action to be 
necessary. 


Mr. SAYLOR. In other words, if the 
Secretary did open one of these areas 
to a secondary use and found that there 
had been abuse, the Secretary has in this 
bill the authority to restrict such uses? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is correct. Fur- 
ther, there is this very strong mandate, 
I will say to the gentleman. The Sec- 
retary must determine before he can 
open these refuges in any fiscal year, 
first, that such recreational use will not 
interfere with the primary purposes for 
which the areas were established; and 
second, that funds are available for the 
development, operation, and mainte- 
nance of these permitted forms of recre- 
ation. This section shall not be con- 
strued to repeal or amend previous 
enactments relating to particular areas. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
would like to compliment the committee 
for bringing out this bill. I furthermore 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and the gentle- 
man from Nebraka [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] 
for providing us an opportunity to dis- 
cuss a measure of this nature here today. 

I am vitally interested in this legisla- 
tion because we in Minnesota are blessed, 
as you well know, with many lakes, and 
therefore fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tion are important to that area. The 
increase in the numbers of visitors to 
these refuges and fish hatcheries is 
plainly evident in my State and I have 
no doubt that the use of these facilities 
will increase still more in the foresee- 
able future. 

In my own congressional district in 
southwest Minnesota, there is now being 
planned a great wildlife refuge and rec- 
reational area near Ortonville, Minn., 
known as the Big Stone Lake-Whetston 
River project. When completed this 
area will provide recreation for addi- 
tional thousands of people. 

Now is it not a fact that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service today does not have 
any authority whatsoever with respect 
to restrooms and sanitation facilities in 
refuges of this nature? 

Mr. DINGELL. There is no such clear 
statutory provision at this time. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Of 
course, if we do not provide for such 
facilities, we are apt to destroy the en- 
tire purpose of the refuge by having no 
control whatsoever of sanitation in that 
area; is that correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, In the same way, the areas are in 
grave danger of overuse at this time, and 
this bill sponsored by the gentleman from 
Iowa will be of significant help in provid- 
ing the administration that is necessary. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota, As the 
gentleman has stated, we might as well 
utilize the secondary benefits in areas of 
this nature. 
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Mr. DINGELL. That is correct. And, 
over the years we hope to have, in order 
to preserve the migratory wildfowl, some 
4.5 million acres purchased by proceeds 
of duck stamp sales. 

One thing I want to stress is that the 
recreation contemplated is not wild mo- 
torboating, water skiing, and so forth, 
since these often, almost invariably are 
destructive of refuge purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Mr. DINGELL, has 
explained this bill quite in detail. I 
want to thank and compliment the gen- 
tleman for the untiring, effective, hard 
work that he did in perfecting this bill, 
with the full cooperation of the members 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries for their unanimous sup- 
port and for bringing this bill to the floor 
of the House today. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides in short 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service may 
expend appropriated funds and donated 
funds for recreational facilities in wild- 
life refuges, which up to this time has 
not been their privilege. We have in this 
Nation hundreds of thousands of acres 
in wildlife refuges. Because of the great 
demand, nationwide, for additional rec- 
reational areas, this bill, if made law, 
will make it possible for people in many 
areas of America to enjoy the recrea- 
tional facilities that will be provided un- 
der the provisions of this bill. It will 
provide for those facilities and it will not 
in any way interfere with wildlife. It 
will provide sanitary facilities, swim- 
ming, boating, fishing, and skiing on the 
ponds and lakes within the wildlife 
refuges, to the end that it will save mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars for the 
American taxpayers, millions of whom 
are urging greater recreational facilities 
in their respective areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to report 
that the Department of Interior is in full 
support of this bill. However, they have 
made certain recommendations, after 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM and I introduced the 
original bill, that the bill be amended 
in certain respects. Those recommenda- 
tions have been incorporated in the bill 
now before the House. 

The Izaak Walton League is in full 
support of this bill, and also the Sport 
Fisheries Institute of America. I have 
letters here substantiating that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that if this bill 
is made law it will provide recreational 
areas for people in many sections of 
America and especially for the children 
of America who need outdoor recreation. 
It may to some extent reduce juvenile 
delinquency, because, as the old saying 
goes, “Take your boy to the great out- 
doors fishing and hunting and you will 
never have to go hunting for your boy.” 

Mr. Speaker, so far as I know there 
is no opposition to this bill. We can 
only hope that it will be adopted by 
both Houses of Congress by unanimous 
vote. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
should not like this opportunity to pass 
without expressing my deep appreciation 
to the chairman and members of the 
committee who reported out this bill, 
especially my dear friend and most able 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan, 
who I know has worked extremely hard 
on this particular legislation. 

There are many areas of the country 
that are not so fortunate as to have an 
oversupply of recreational facilities. 
Many States in the Midwest and in the 
old area of the dust bowl and others 
just do not have places to get away to 
and have a little relaxation. 

This legislation will enable the Federal 
Government to take advantage of facili- 
ties they now have and provide some 
bare necessities so that the less fortunate 
people who cannot go to more expensive 
resorts, or to places at great distances 
away, may enjoy a little recreation and 
outdoor activity. I think it is a great 
step forward. I think it is going to be 
a great boon to what we often refer to 
as the “little people of America.” So I 
am happy to have had a part in the in- 
troduction and passage of this legislation 
and again I wish to express my very deep 
appreciation of the committee’s action 
and of their thorough consideration of 
this problem. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the members of the committee 
that brought this legislation to the floor. 
It enables me to comply with the re- 
quest of the Izaak Walton League, the 
Rod and Gun Club, and Sportsmen Un- 
limited in my State who have requested 
me to support this legislation, It is a 
pleasure to do so. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GEORGE P. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
for bringing this legislation to the floor. 
It was my privilege to serve with him 
on the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries for many years and I know 
of his devotion to the subject of wild- 
life, its protection and its uses for the 
benefit of the people of the country and 
particularly the sportsmen and the little 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to support 
the legislation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. Let me say that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries was 
honored to have the distinguished gen- 
tleman with us for a number of years be- 
fore he went on to greater things. We 
are keenly aware of his interest in this 
subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may require to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DOYLE]. 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, with my 
cordial compliments to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
and all who were instrumental in bring- 
ing this very worthy provision, as speci- 
fied under H.R. 1171, to the floor of the 
House this day under suspension of rules 
so that it could be promptly adopted by 
this great legislative body, I wish also to 
state that I recognize in its basic provi- 
sions a very logical and strength-giving 
use of the lands under the Department 
of Fish and Wildlife in the best interests 
of millions of the citizens of our beloved 
Nation for recreational activities and 
programs as well as the enjoyment of 
God's out of doors in a very much larger 
way and manner than has ever been pos- 
sible before. 

With the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Interior in this matter through 
the office of its able Secretary, there 
will be made available in these areas 
amassed by the Department of Fish and 
Wildlife opportunities for active recre- 
ation in such recreational participation 
as photography, sightseeing, picnicking, 
camping, boating, fishing, hunting. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be significant 
that the American people love to be in 
the native habitat of wildlife in our 
mountain, lake, and stream areas for 
the number of visitor days of public use 
of wildlife refuges and game ranges has 
perceptibly increased from 3,500,000 citi- 
zens of America in the year 1951 to about 
11 million in the year 1960; and about 
1 million persons a year visit our fish 
hatcheries. Of course, the active recre- 
ational uses by the visitors to these 
areas will be restricted to the extent it 
is practical and not at all inconsistent 
with the primary objectives for which 
these fish and wildlife areas were origi- 
nally set aside. There are about 140 of 
such areas out of the total of 289 wild- 
life refuges on which public recreational 
activities are now permitted and the logi- 
cal and natural demand for further use 
of these areas and for additional areas 
is the natural result of the pleasures of 
our daily life. 

The estimated cost for the adminis- 
tration of these recreational facilities 
annually, I am informed by the commit- 
tee, will be less than a million dollars, 
and I am also very pleased to see that 
section 2 of this worthy bill specifies 
cooperation with private and public 
agencies and individuals engaged with 
furnishing such recreational programs. 

Mr. Speaker, a few minutes ago I was 
asked by a fellow colleague of this great 
legislative body what experience, if any, 
my great interest in support of this bill 
stemmed from and I was pleased to re- 
late that it does so from the fact that for 
15 years at Long Beach, Calif., I had 
the great privilege of being chairman of 
the Public Recreation Commission— 
without pay. In this official capacity it 
was my pleasure to attend several State 
and National conferences on this sub- 
ject of recreation. True, Mr. Speaker, a 
person is naturally strengthened and 
gets stronger in spirit, mind, and body 
by a constructive use of his or her leisure 
time. And, may I respectfully say that 
a family which plays together stays to- 
gether more nearly than any other typi- 
cal family. In like manner whatever a 
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person does when he has nothing to do 
definitely contributes to his or her 
strength of character and contribution 
to our Nation’s strength, structure, or 
stability—or lack of it. So, I am 
pleased to join in congratulations to 
the committee for bringing this bill to 
the floor at this time. I feel sure all of 
my colleagues will join in unanimous, or 
practically unanimous, support of this 
bill. I urge unanimous support. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, wish to commend the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
for bringing this bill to the floor and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], 
who worked with him on this bill. It 
represents an expanded use of a great 
national resource to the detriment of 
no one and to the benefit of thousands 
and thousands of people. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that the Members of the House who voted 
so enthusiastically a few minutes ago to 
toss another $2 billion into the kitty for 
the International Monetary Fund will be 
interested to know that when this Gov- 
ernment bought some 240 million French 
francs on March 1 of this year, the 
money did not come from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The Federal Re- 
serve put $50 million into the purchase 
of some 240 million francs. I am sure 
that everyone who so enthusiastically 
voted, as they did a little while ago, will 
agree that this action is not designed to 
help resolve the financial imbalance that 
this country now has with foreign coun- 
tries. It was another $50 million contri- 
bution to the imbalance existing between 
the United States and foreign countries. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr, Speaker, I am very 
happy that I hear no opposition to this 
bill. I must say that I appreciate the 
support of this bill by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. TOLLEFSoN]. He 
has been very kind in taking care of the 
things that are necessary to be looked 
after when a bill comes to the floor, and 
he has been very kind in supporting the 
bill. I say that also in behalf of every 
member of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. It is very won- 
derful to know that they did favor the 
bill, and I know why: Because it is a bill 
which will be good for the American 
people and for the economy of our 
country. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
my colleagues to know that I favor the 
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bill, and particularly favor that part of 
the bill which is in section 4, which gives 
the Secretary of the Interior the au- 
thority to establish “reasonable charges, 
fees, and permits.” However, there -is 
this one question I should like to direct 
to the attention of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]; that is, 
whether or not he considers the language 
in the first part of the bill, which refers 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior over other “conservation 
areas administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior for fish and wildlife pur- 
poses,” would include any of the juris- 
diction of the National Park Service. 

Mr, DINGELL. The answer to that 
question is no, The committee was re- 
ferring exclusively to the areas admin- 
istered by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
In line 20 on page 2 of the bill appears 
similar language: 

And other conservation areas administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior for fish and 
wildlife purposes. 


This is the land we are seeking to legis- 
late for here. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to have 
that as part of the legislative history of 
this measure, 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I notice in 
the report on the bill the Department 
estimates the cost at somewhat less than 
$5 million, and the annual maintenance 
and administrative expense at $1 mil- 
lion, I wonder if the gentleman can en- 
lighten us a little bit about the $5 mil- 
lion. If it is thought that the cost of 
construction may not go over $5 million, 
why is not a limitation put in the bill so 
that this will not be an open end bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. I may state for the 
committee it is not the intention of the 
committee to establish a large new pro- 
gram of expenditure, but the committee 
was never able to get a concrete estimate 
of the overall cost. However, the com- 
mittee was able to get this estimate, 
which we regard as being in a sense at 
least an initial limitation on the amount 
which will be spent. It is my experience 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
not been given attention to the degree 
it should. I am quite sure that over the 
years this will be brought very carefully 
to the attention of the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Mr. HALEY. I assure the gentleman 
that I hope the Committee on Appro- 
priations will take into consideration the 
remarks just made by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. The distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa, the author of the 
bill, is a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. He is very careful with 
public funds, and I am sure he will watch 
this matter very carefully to be certain 
that it is handled economically. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has just assured me 
that he will. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, as amended? 

The question was taken, and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
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the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to assure continued fish and 
wildlife benefits from the national fish 
and wildlife conservation areas by au- 
thorizing their appropriate incidental or 
secondary use for public recreation to 
the extent that such use is compatible 
with the primary purposes of such areas, 
and for other purposes.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STATEMENT OF THE CASE ON 
CLAIMS APPEALED TO BOARD OF 
VETERANS APPEALS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 857) to amend section 4005 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that cases appealed to the Board of Vet- 
erans Appeals shall contain a brief 
statement of the facts of the case ap- 
pealed, with a citation and application 
of the law, together with the recommen- 
dations of the office appealed from, and 
for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4005(e) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) (1) Where a claimant or his repre- 
sentative within the time specified for filing 
an application for review on appeal expresses 
in writing dissatisfaction with, or objection 
to, the decision of the agency of original 
jurisdiction on any issue, the activity con- 
cerned will prepare a statement of the case 
consisting o 

“(A) a summary of the evidence in the 
case pertaining to the issue or issues as to 
which there is dissatisfaction or objection; 

“(B) a citation or discussion of the per- 
tinent law, regulations, and where applicable 
the provisions of the schedule for rating dis- 
abilities; and 

“(C) the decision on the issue or issues 
and a summary of the reasons therefor. 

“(2) Copies of the statement of the case 
prescribed by paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion will be furnished the claimant, and to 
his representative if there is one. The claim- 
ant will at this time be advised of his right 
to appeal and that, if he desires to file an 
application for review on appeal, he should 
set out in his application specific allegations 
of error of fact or law, relating such allega- 
tions where feasible to specific items in the 
statement of the case. The claimant will be 
afforded a period of thirty days from the date 
the statement of the case is mailed to him 
or the remainder of the period specified in 
subsection (a) of this section (or, in the 
ease of simultaneously contested claims, the 
period specified in section 4007 of this title), 
whichever is the greater, to perfect his ap- 
peal. If the claimant fails to respond, but 
the expression of dissatisfaction which he 
filed contains specific allegations of error of 
fact or law the case will be forwarded to the 
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Board for appropriate action on the record 
as it then exists; otherwise the case will be 
closed by the agency of original jurisdiction. 

“(3) In any case where furnishing a state- 
ment of the case as required by this subsec- 
tion would disclose matters that would be 
injurious to the physical or mental health 
of the claimant, the Administrator may 
modify the statement furnished claimant to 
eliminate such material. In such a case, if 
the claimant has designated a representative, 
the Administrator may, nevertheless, furnish 
a full statement of the case to the repre- 
sentative, unless he finds that the relation- 
ship between the claimant and the repre- 
sentative is such that the disclosure to the 
representative would be as harmful as if 
made to the claimant. 

“(4) Any statement of fact which is con- 
tained in the statement of the case and to 
which no exception is taken by the claimant 
or his representative shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the correctness of such statement 
of fact. 

“(5) If an application for review on ap- 
peal is filed after a statement of the case 
has been presented to a claimant the activ- 
ity concerned will review such application 
to determine if it is defective in specific 
allegations of errors of fact or law. If it 
finds the application to be defective the 
activity will advise the claimant or his rep- 
resentative of this fact and afford a reason- 
able time for the application to be amended 
to cure the defect. If the claimant does 
not take advantage of this opportunity the 
case will be referred to the Board for appro- 
priate action which may include dismissal 
for insufficiency. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective January 1, 1963. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
second demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kornecay], chairman of 
the subcommittee handling this bill. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill, as reported, seeks to provide that 
cases appealed to the Board of Veter- 
ans Appeals shall contain a brief state- 
ment of the facts of the case appealed 
with a citation and application of the 
law, together with the recommendations 
of the office appealed from. 

Prior to forwarding the appeal, the 
statement of the case would be submitted 
to the appellant or his agent and he 
would be allowed 30 days in which to 
perfect his appeal. If the claimant fails 
to respond but the explanation of dis- 
satisfaction which he filed contains spe- 
cific allegations of error of fact or law, 
it will be forwarded to the Board for 
review on the record as it then exists. 
Otherwise, the case will be closed by the 
agency of original jurisdiction. It is 
further provided that any statement of 
fact to which no exception is taken by 
the claimant shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the correctness of that partic- 
ular fact. 

The Veterans’ Administration filed, 
under date of May 25, 1961, a report on 
this proposal which is adverse. Subse- 
quently, however, in testimony before a 
special subcommittee the General Coun- 
sel of the Veterans’ Administration on 
March 1, 1962, while not advocating the 
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legislation, made the following com- 
ments and suggestions on the bill which 
were adopted by the committee. 

The General Counsel said: 

Legislation pending before this committee, 
H.R. 857, introduced by Mr. TEAGUE of Texas 
on January 3, 1961, is an interesting and far- 
reaching bill directed toward this situation. 
While we did not recommend enactment of 
H.R. 857 in our report of May 25, 1961, for 
several reasons—particularly our uncer- 
tainty as to the overall purpose of the bill— 
we concede that, with certain modifications, 
it could accomplish a worthwhile improve- 
ment in due process. 

H.R. 857 would require, in cases appealed 
to the Board of Veterans Appeals, that the 
agency of original jurisdiction prepare a 
statement of facts in the case, the law ap- 
plicable, and a discussion of the application 
of the law to the facts, together with rec- 
ommendations with respect to the disposi- 
tion of the appeal. This statement would 
be furnished to the appellant for the pur- 
pose of obtaining his concurrence in the ac- 
curacy of the statement. In the event of 
nonconcurrence the appellant would be re- 
quired to furnish exceptions to the state- 
ment. If concurrence were not obtained 
or exceptions filed within a specified time, 
the appeal would be dismissed. If legisla- 
tion along those lines is to be favorably con- 
sidered we suggest modifications in the bill 
which would provide the dissatisfied claim- 
ant with the information as now required by 
the bill, be applicable to a greater number 
of cases and eliminate the penalty of dis- 
missal of the appeal for failure to concur 
or furnish exceptions. 

Specifically, we suggest that it would be 
workable to require that in all cases in which 
the claimant expresses dissatisfaction with 
or objection to the decision of the agency 
of original jurisdiction on any issue, the 
agency prepare— 

(a) A summary of the evidence in the 
case pertaining to the issue as to which there 
is dissatisfaction; 

(b) A discussion of the pertinent law, 
regulations and provisions of the schedule 
for rating disabilities where applicable; 

(c) The decision on the issue and a sum- 
mary of the reasons therefor. 

This “Statement of the Case” would be 
furnished the claimant and his representa- 
tive if there is one. He would, as in the 
past, be advised of his right to appeal, and 
required to set out in his appeal allegations 
of error of fact or law and urged to relate 
such to specific items in the “Statement of 
the Case.” If an appeal is filed which is 
defective in specification of errors of fact or 
law the agency of original jurisdiction would 
advise the claimant of the deficiencies and 
seek to have the appeal amended, but the 
final determination as to the adequacy of 
the appeal would be made by the Board of 
Veterans Appeals. 

The bill, modified as suggested, would, in 
our opinion, have these effects: 

(a) The complete explanation of the evi- 
dence and law would eliminate many appeals 
based on misunderstanding rather than be- 
lief of error. 

(b) The claimant would be afforded an 
opportunity (1) to furnish new and material 
evidence in instances wherein the record was 
incomplete, and (2) to more effectively pre- 
sent his contentions on appeal. 

(c) The implications of an adversary pro- 
ceeding which are inherent in H.R. 857 as 
now drafted would be avoided. 

(d) Lighten the burden of the Board of 
Veterans Appeals in that the issues for its 
consideration would be more specifically 
delineated. 

There are 42,700 cases appealed annually. 
There are a number in addition to this in 
which dissatisfaction is expressed with the 
initial decision but in which for various 
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reasons appeals are never filed. We estimate 
that the total cases to be included under 
the suggested procedure would be approxi- 
mately 60,000 annually. At the request of 
the chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, a pilot study was conducted of 
100 cases under a procedure resembling that 
prescribed by H.R. 857 as now drafted. This 
study was restricted to an outline or index 
of the material rather than a complete 
analysis of the evidence, and full discussion 
of the pertinent law and regulation. The 
average cost of preparing these summaries 
was $21.29. These summaries were furnished 
to accredited representatives but not to the 
claimants. They were not adequate and 
under the modifications we are suggesting 
these costs would necessarily be substantially 
increased. 

H.R. 857 provides that no disclosure of any 
matters will be made to a claimant when 
such disclosure would be injurious to his 
physical or mental health. There are a sig- 
nificant number of cases in this category 
and broad discretion would necessarily have 
to be delegated to medical authorities and 
adjudicating officials at the local level to de- 
termine the cases in which disclosure can be 
safely made. The largest category are those 
cases involving the more serious psychiatric 
disorders. If the claimant is incompetent, 
disclosure may be made to his guardian in 
some cases. In others, where his guardian 
or custodian is a close family member, as his 
wife, full disclosure would be just as harm- 
ful as if made to the claimant. Other cases 
in which the full facts may not be disclosed 
are diseases where the prognosis is poor, as 
in malignancies, and those of misconduct 
origin, wherein the claimant would not de- 
sire the information to come into his home. 
If these claimants have accredited repre- 
sentatives, there would be no particular 
problem. If they do not, the “Statement 
of the Case“ would have to be modified to 
eliminate material which would be injurious 
to the health or welfare of the claimant but 
to still contain all the information which 
could safely be furnished. 

In view of the broad discretion which must 
be exercised to protect the claimant and in- 
sure due process within the framework of 
beneficial legislation, we believe that any 
legislation in this area should be in the 
broadest of terms to allow the Administrator 
the maximum leeway in its administration. 

We are not advocating at this time the 
enactment of H.R. 857, even if modified as 
suggested. There would be a substantial 
administrative cost and we have not resolved 
in our own minds the question of whether 
the improvements would justify these ex- 
penses and have not thus far discussed with 
the Bureau of the Budget the relationship 
of such a proposal to the administration's 
p 2 


Mr. Speaker, in 1961, in response to 
the request of the committee, 10 regional 
offices summarized 10 different cases 
along the lines sought to be accomplished 
by the “Statement of the Case.” This 
summary was then presented to third- 
year law students who were required to 
write findings of fact and conclusions of 
law as provided in Public Law 87-97, ap- 
proved July 20, 1961. The results were 
published in Committee Print No. 118, 
87th Congress. Thus, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has had some experience in 
preparing summaries—an experience 
which can logically be expected to im- 
prove as more use is made of this pro- 
cedure. The average cost of preparing 
such summaries in 1961 was $21.29 and it 
is believed quite warranted and fully 
justified in view of the improvement in 
quality of decisions which will be ren- 
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dered and the doing of greater equity to 
the veterans. Also, there will be some 
savings of an unknown amount in the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals as a result 
of this “Statement of the Case,” and cer- 
tainly service to the veteran and to his 
representatives will be improved. The 
Veterans’ Administration report suggests 
a maximum annual expenditure of 
$800,000. 

The committee, in 1961, requested the 
Veterans’ Administration to provide 10 
summaries from 10 different regional 
offices; and when these summaries were 
obtained the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee submitted them for review to a num- 
ber of third-year law students—students 
who were selected by the deans of some 
of the outstanding law schools in the 
country, such as Harvard, Yale, George- 
town, California, Virginia, and so forth. 
These summaries, together with the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals decisions and 
the decisions and statements of the law 
students, were first printed as House 
Committee Print No. 118. Portions of 
this same study appeared in the daily 
Record on September 13, 18, 20, 21, 22, 
and 23, 1961, at pages A7197, A7398, 
A7461, A7570, A7618, and A7683. Icom- 
mend this review to the Members. These 
comparisons make interesting reading. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp at this point 
certain summaries prepared late in 1961, 
after the original summaries, by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional offices. 

Also, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Recorp a decision of the 
Ministry of Pensions in England for com- 
parison purposes. This latter case was 
heard and decided by the pensions ap- 
peals tribunal in 21 calendar days, a 
lapse of time which stands in sharp con- 
trast to the experience under the appel- 
late apparatus of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Without going into the merits 
of this English decision, I believe Mem- 
bers will be impressed as I was with the 
thoroughness with which the case was 
reviewed. 

STATEMENT OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 
ISSUE: SERVICE CONNECTION FOR DEATH CAUSED 
BY MALIGNANT FIBROSARCOMA OF RIGHT 

THIGH WITH METASTASES 

Military medical records 

Service: August 12, 1943, to December 7, 
1943. Honorable. 

August 12, 1943: Induction examination 
W.D. AGO Form No. 221 revealed under item 
No. 43. “Skin scar inner side—right thigh— 
removal of tumor—not disqualifying.” 

September 24, 1943: Admitted to station 
hospital, Fort McClellan, Ala., and treated 
for sarcoma, fibrosarcoma, right thigh, 3 by 2 
cm. EPTI. The veteran complained on ad- 
mission to the hospital of pain and stiffness 
in right leg due to tumor in scar on thigh. 
Reference also made to pain in leg since 
operation and recent swelling. A tumor in 
the muscle of the right thigh was removed 
in August 1942, prior to entry into service. 
The operation took place at the Memorial 
Hospital, Johnstown, Pa. The veteran stated 
that ever since the operation, the leg had 
become stiff. He noticed a swelling in the 
scar and a pricking pain in the thigh. The 
original tumor was on the medical surface 
of the lower third of the right thigh. He 
stated that the tumor was always present 
but small. Then suddenly it started to en- 
large and became the size of a large grape- 
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fruit when it was removed in civilian life. 
Physical examination showed a small walnut 
sized tumor at end of scar. ` 

October 7, 1943: Excision of tumor was 
performed. Histological examination of 
specimen revealed fibrosarcoma, 

October 7, 1943: A laboratory pathological 
report based on a specimen which consisted 
of three pieces of tissue revealed fibrosar- 
coma. The slides were sent to Lawson Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

October 30, 1943: A laboratory pathological 
report from Lawson General Hospital, At- 
lanta, Ga., confirmed a diagnosis of neuro- 
genic sarcoma, s 

November 4, 1943: Veteran was transferred 
to Lawson General Hospital, Atlanta, Ga., 
and remained there until discharged on 
December 7, 1943. The veteran stated that 
he suffered some discomfort following the 
operation in civilian life but he did not 
complain to his induction board because he 
wished to get into the Army. Shortly after 
induction, he noted a swelling beneath the 
lower end of the scar on the right thigh 
and a pain in this region, During hospital- 
ization at the Lawson General Hospital, he 
had no complaints except for a weakness 
of the right leg. A review of the other 
e of the body revealed no abnormal- 

es. 

November 14, 1943: X-ray therapy section 
felt that the surgery performed at Fort Mc- 
Clellan was adequate and that no X-ray 
treatment was indicated. 

November 26, 1943: X-ray showed no evi- 
dence of metastases. 

December 4, 1943: The recommendation 
of the Disability Discharge Board was that 
the veteran should be separated from sery- 
ice by a Certificate of Disability for Dis- 
charge, for sarcoma, fibro, recurrent, right 
thigh, which the Department of the Army 
held existed prior to and was not aggravated 
by service. 

December 7, 1943: A final endorsement 
from Headquarters, Lawson General Hospi- 
tal, Atlanta, Ga., honorably discharged the 
veteran on December 7, 1943. 


Veterans’ Administration medical records 


November 9, 1958: Veteran admitted to 
VAH, Montrose, N.Y. Clinical data says he 
was “well” until 2 months prior to hos- 
pitalization. Veteran's death on November 
30, 1958, was caused by fibrosarcoma, malig- 
nant neoplasm, undifferentiated, connective 
tissue, right thigh, primary site; lungs and 
brain metastatic site. The interval between 
onset and death was 15 years. 


Adjudication actions (and medical and lay 
evidence submitted) 


January 17, 1944: Compensation claim for 
growth on thigh of right leg was filed by 
the veteran. 

February 28, 1944: Service connection 
denied for sarcoma, fibrorecurrent, right 
thigh. It was determined that the condi- 
tion was noted at the time of induction. 
There was no evidence showing aggravation 
of the preexisting disability during his short 
tour of active duty. The operative surgery 
performed during service was remedial and 
did not add to the disablement beyond the 
increase which, on accepted medical prin- 
ciples, would be due to natural progress of 
the condition. 

March 3, 1945: Veteran notified of the 
decision denying his claim for compensa- 
tion. 

February 28, 1946: Statement of Dr. E. C. 
Boyer received showing that he last ex- 
amined the veteran on December 29, 1945. 
He stated that the veteran was under his 
care from August 11, 1942, date of opera- 
tion, to the date of induction into the 
Armed Forces. He states that his diagnosis 
was a moderate degree sarcoma, removed 
August 11, 1942, at C. V. Memorial Hospital, 
Johnstown, Pa., involving deep muscular 
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tissue. He states that he applied the neces- 
sary dressing and gave him sedative for pain. 

March 7, 1946: Compensation claim re- 
considered and previous decision denying 
benefits was confirmed. 

February 14, 1952: Received statement 
from Dr. Richard D. Kraft, dated August 6, 
1951. Examination showed a postoperative 
surgical scar 10 inches in length on right 
thigh, with a pea-sized, hard-fixed tender 
nudular mass, palpable at the center of the 
surgical scar. 

February 20, 1962: Prior denial confirmed. 

March 8, 1956: Veteran submitted a state- 
ment of health accompanying his applica- 
tion for renewal of insurance, averring he 
had no medical attention other than 2 dental 
fillings and he was still enjoying good 
health. 

March 12, 1956: A supplemental statement 
from Dr. Edwin C. Boyer dated March 19, 
1948, was submitted, together with a typed 
statement from the veteran, indicating 
veteran had good surgical results from the 
preservice operation performed on August 11, 
1942, for the removal of a myotoma, right 
thigh. 

March 14, 1956: The chief medical director 
upon request, reviewed the entire record 
and expressed the following opinion: The 
prior existence of a tumor in the right thigh 
is a matter of record. The recurrence of 
such tumors without aggravating cause is 
the rule rather than the exception in the 
natural history of such growths. The in- 
terval on August 11, 1952, and the recurrence 
which led to the operation on October 7, 
1953, is not unusual. Certainly, such a de- 
lay would not invalidate the position of non- 
aggravation by service. A photocopy of said 
opinion is attached, marked “Exhibit A.” 

May 9, 1956: Veteran submitted a signed 
statement from comrades showing that the 
veteran had participated in actual basic 
training with members of Company C, 31st 
Battalion, Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, Fort McClellan, Ala. 

September 18, 1956: All the evidence of 
record was thoroughly reviewed, consisting 
of all allegations of the veteran, and by 
rating action, the prior denial of service- 
connected benefits was confirmed. 

January 29, 1957: The veteran submitted 
a letter to the Board of Veterans Appeals 
dated January 23, 1957, outlining his posi- 
tion in his attempt to establish service re- 
sponsibility for the tumor of the right thigh. 

March 5, 1957: Decision by Board of Vet- 
erans Appeals affirmed the denial of service 
connection holding: The surgery in service 
had the effect of ameliorating the recurrent 
condition and formed no basis for the grant 
of service connection. The recurrent fibro- 
sarcoma was not unusual by reason of the 
inherent character of the disease and was 
not accelerated in progress by physical ac- 
tivity or injury in service. A photocopy 
of the decision is attached and marked “Ex- 
hibit B.” 

November 12, 1958: Veteran reopened the 
claim and submitted supplemental applica- 
tion, claiming aggravation by service of the 
right thigh condition. The veteran also al- 
leged total disability which rendered him 
unemployable, based on a chest condition. 

June 16, 1959: Application for depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation by vet- 
eran’s parents, Mary Sutolovic and John Su- 
tolovic, was received. 

June 25, 1959: Rating decision on death 
claim denied service connection for the cause 
of death. 

August 24, 1959: Appeal form 1-9 filed 
by deceased veteran’s father. 

September 28, 1959: Hearing held on ap- 
peal to the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 
Claimant mother of the deceased veteran, 
and Charles Zeglin, service representative, 
testified the growth on veteran’s right thigh 
was aggravated during service by reason of 
arduous basic training as evidenced by his 
postservice symptoms and complaints. 
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March 17, 1960: Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
affirmed the denial of service connection for 
the cause of death, malignant fibrosarcoma 
of right thigh. Holding: Recurrences do not 
establish aggravation in the absence of sud- 
den pathological development or advance- 
ment of the basic condition such as to estab- 
lish increase of the preexisting disability 
during service. A photocopy of the decision 
is attached and marked “Exhibit C.” 

June 7, 1961: The entire claims record was 
referred to Dr. John McK. Mitchell, dean of 
the Medical School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for an opinion from a specialist in 
the field of malignant growths, and who is 
not affiliated with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Said opinion was made by Robert G. 
Ravdin, M.D., a consultant on the staff of 
the university hospital, which is quoted in 
part: That the boy had a malignant tumor 
prior to his entry into the Army, had a 
clinical course entirely compatible with the 
nature of the tumor and in no sense ascrib- 
able to his military experience. Except, that 
his life was undoubtedly extended by the 
adequate and proper surgery performed un- 
der military auspices. He subsequently died 
of the tumor as might have been antici- 
pated. A photocopy of the report is at- 
tached and marked “Exhibit D.” 

Laws and regulations 

A veteran who served during a period of 
war is presumed in sound condition except 
for defects noted when examined and ac- 
cepted for service. Clear and unmistakable 
evidence that the disability existed before 
service will rebut the presumption (38 U.S.C. 
311). 

Service connection may be granted for dis- 
ability resulting from disease or injury in- 
curred in or aggravated by wartime service 
(38 U.S.C. 310). 

Where there is an increase in a preexisting 
disability during service, the disability will 
be considered to have been aggravated by 
service, unless there is a specific finding that 
the increase in disability is due to natural 
progress of the disease (38 U.S.C. 353) (38 
CFR 3.306). 

Regional office determinations 

1. A nondisqualifying skin scar resulting 
from the removal of a tumor on the inner 
side of right thigh, was noted on induction 
examination. 

2. The tumor which was removed approxi- 
mately 1 year prior to service was pathologi- 
cally identified as a sarcoma. 

8. Manifestations of stiffness, swelling, and 
pain in the right thigh, persisted in the post- 
operative scar, ever since his preservice op- 
eration. 

4. The tumor was noted approximately 6 
weeks after induction and was radically ex- 
cised in October 1943. 

5. There was no injury or trauma to his 
right thigh in service. 

6. A nodule in scar was reported by his 
personal physician on examination in August 
1951, approximately 744 years after service. 

7. The recurrence of the malignant tumor 
in service is entirely compatible with the 
nature of the tumor in its natural course 
and progress. 

Regional office conclusions 

1. The evidence in its entirety clearly and 
unmistakably establishes the preservice ex- 
istence of the malignant tumor and rebuts 
the presumption of soundness (38 U.S.C. 
311). 

2. The recurrence of the preservice tumor 
was due to the natural progress of the dis- 
ease and cannot be considered to have been 
aggravated in service (38 U.S.C. 353; 38 
CFR 3.306). 

Action taken 

Held service connection is not in order for 
malignant fibrosarcoma of right thigh with 
metastases, which resulted in veteran's 
death. 
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Appellate determinations attached 


March 14, 1956, marked “Exhibit A.“ 
March 5, 1957, marked “Exhibit B.” 
March 17, 1960, marked “Exhibit C.” 


STATEMENT OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 


ISSUE: SERVICE CONNECTION FOR CAUSE OF 
DEATH (OSTEOGENIC SARCOMA WITH SECOND- 
ARY CARCINOMA EVIDENCED IN LUNGS) 


Military medical records 


Service: February 11, 1918-June 12, 1919. 
Honorable. 

February 6, 1918: Examination by local 
draft board showed slightly enlarged ton- 
sils. 

February 15, 1918: Physical examination at 
place of mobilization was within normal 
limits except for patulous rings, 
slight genu varum, and vision of 20/30, O.D. 

October 5, 1918: Field medical record card 
shows gunshot wounds of jaw and elbow. 

October 5, 1918: Hospital No. 6 report 
shows superficial wound of the right cheek 
for which a dry dressing was applied. He 
was discharged to duty, as healed, on Octo- 
ber 11, 1918. 

April 16, 1919: Field medical card shows 
treatment for acute, catarrhal bronchitis, 
bilateral. He was discharged to duty, chest 
clear and condition good, on April 24, 1919. 

June 12, 1919: Physical examination at 
time of discharge from active duty showed 
no defects per report from the Adjutant 
General. 


Veterans’ Administration medical records 


November 17, 1937: Physical examination 
at Veterans’ Administration facility, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was within normal limits except 
for hyperopia with corrected vision of 20/20 
bilateral, external hemorrhoids, distant 
breath sounds with prolonged expiration. 
Orthopedic investigation of the left arm 
revealed a superficial, indistinct, nontender, 
nonadherent cicatrix about one-half inch 
in circumference which was not depressed. 
The underlying musculature did not appear 
to be involved by the scar which was located 
1 inch below the left elbow joint on lateral 
aspect of the dorsal surface. The scar over- 
lay part of the extensor muscle of the fore- 
arm. No objective tenderness was elicited 
although veteran alleged subjective tender- 
ness of the forearm muscles and the elbow 
joint. The left elbow was 1 inch greater 
in circumference than the right with mild 
crepitus. Flexion of the left elbow extended 
from 160° through 55°. Extension was ab- 
sent from 160° to 180°. Supiration and pro- 
nation were present through an arc of 150° 
with complaint of pain on motion. The left 
shoulder, wrist, hand, and finger joints had 
abnormality. Right- and left-hand grips 
were equal. No scars were noted of the face 
and no abnormality was found in the right 
arm or either lower extremity. X-ray of the 
left elbow showed some roughening of the 
joint surface with interarticular space clear. 
A bony spur was visualized attached to the 
posterior surface of the olecranon process 
and there was a suggestion of two small for- 
eign bodies above the elbow joint. Diagnoses 
were: Cicatrix, left forearm, traumatic arthri- 
tis, left elbow, with limitation of motion, 
and foreign bodies above elbow joint. 

February 24, 1939: Physical examination 
at Veterans’ Administration facility, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was within normal limits except 
for the left forearm which was held in 170° 
extension and complete pronation in the 
standing position. There was crepitation 
felt over the head of the radius with at- 
tempted supination. There was thought to 
be posterior displacement of the head of the 
radius. Extension against resistance was 
two-thirds that of the right. X-ray showed 
possible roughening of the joint surface with 
narrowing but no definite evidence of bone 
destruction or production in the region of 
the elbow joint. The small bone spur was 
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again noted on the posterior surface of the 
olecranon, 

May 16, 1947: Veterans’ Administration 
physical examination at VA office, Johns- 
town, Pa., for purpose of ascertaining need 
for hospital treatment. X-ray showed old 
fractice of ulnar coronoid, a spur on the 
olecranon, and normal articular surfaces 
without bony ankylosis. Hospitalization re- 
fused by veteran. 

February 26, 1954: Physical examination 
at VA office, Johnstown, Pa., disclosed mod- 
erate varicose veins of the lower extremi- 
ties, X-ray evidence of mottled densities 
through both lung fields, and moderate 
eburnation involying the subchondral oppos- 
ing surfaces of the component bones. There 
was slight irregularity of the olecranon 
process of the ulna. Bony deformity of the 
left elbow was noted, particularly on the 
lateral which was moderately tender. 
Complete flexion and extension thereof could 
not be performed and there was crepitation 
on movement. Hand grip approximated 
that of the right hand and there was no 
atrophy. Reflexes were equal and active. 
Sensation was difficult to evaluate due to 
veteran's suggestibility. Pneumonitis and 
depressive reaction were diagnosed also. 

February 1, 1960: Admitted VA hospital, 
Altoona, Pa., for swelling and pain of left 
shoulder for approximately 2 months. 

February 23, 1960: Transferred to VA hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, Pa. Admission examina- 
tion showed a distinct painful swelling of 
the entire anterior aspect of the left 
shoulder extending from the midclavicular 
region to the insertion of deltoid muscle. 
This condition, according to the veteran, 
had its onset 2 months prior to admission. 
The left shoulder joint was frozen but flexed 
and abducted to 45 degrees. Diagnosis, fol- 
lowing X-ray and biopsy, was of osteogenic 
sarcoma of the left humerus and left glenoid. 
The entire tumor mass was excised on 
March 7, 1960 when a four-quarter amputa- 
tion was done of the entire left arm. 

May 6, 1960: Death occurred in VA hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, Pa., from metastatic ex- 
tensions into the lungs of the primary os- 
teogenic sarcoma of the upper left humerus. 

August 22, 1960: Opinion from assistant 
chief medical director for professional serv- 
ices, VA central office: “After review of the 
evidence submitted on this case, it is my 
opinion that there is no relationship between 
the shrapnel wounds of the left elbow arid 
the osteogenic sarcoma of the humerus and 
glenoid which caused the veterans’ death.” 

August 25, 1961: At request, case referred 
to National Institutes of Health for formal 
ruling “whether the shrapnel was cause of 
Mr. Kozel’s death.” 

September 1, 1961: Opinion from National 
Cancer Institute, of the National Institutes 
of Health, to the effect that the cause of 
death was in no way related, directly or in- 
directly, to veteran's service-connected left 
elbow injury (photostatic copy attached) 
(exhibit A). 


Adjudication actions (and medical and lay 
evidence submitted) 


May 24, 1937: Compensation claim re- 
ceived for shrapnel wound of left elbow. 

July 26, 1937: Service records reviewed. 

December 16, 1937: Service connection 
acknowledged for limitation of extension of 
left forearm with a noncompensable evalua- 
tion assigned. Service responsibility denied 
for bronchitis and hemorrhoids. Permanent 
and total disability pension, without regard 
to service connection denied. 

May 10, 1938: Statement received from G. 
H. Miles, M.D., showed chronic myositis with 
limitation of extension and flexion of left 
forearm. Displacement of head of radius 
due to bone injury in elbow. Very painful 
and sore in both the upper arm and fore- 
arm, this can be improved by adequate 
treatment. 
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May 27, 1938: Rating of December 16, 1937, 
confirmed. 

August 1, 1938: Statement received from 
G. H. Miles, M.D., relating veteran's recent 
symptomatology. Indicating left arm be- 
came very painful after using the arm, due 
to myositis. 

October 31, 1938: Statement received from 
G. H. Miles, M.D., relating increased severity 
of veteran’s left rm symptoms. 

March 13, 1939: Increased (compensable) 
evaluation of permanent partial 36 percent 
assigned for ankylosis of left elbow effective 
from October 31, 1938. 

June 4, 1947: Rerated under the provisions 
of Public Law 458, 79th Congress, with prior, 
protected rating retained. 

January 29, 1954: Claim for total disability 
received with statement from G. H. Miles, 
M.D., which showed deformity of left elbow 
post-traumatic, atrophy of muscles of left 
arm neuritis of left arm and shoulder. 
Symptoms now severe and disabling. Prog- 
nosis gradual increase of symptoms, prob- 
ably ankylosis of joint. 

April 5, 1954: Permanent total non-service- 
disability pension granted on basis of indi- 
vidual unemployability, based on evaluations 
of 30 percent non-service-connected pneu- 
monitis, and 20 percent for depressive reac- 
tion. Service-connected evaluation of 20 
percent for ankylosis, left elbow was re- 
tained. 

April 1, 1957: Rated not permanently and 
totally disabled due to receipt of notice of 
full time employment at Cresson State Hos- 
pital. 

April 22, 1960: Nonservice pension restored 
based on amputation, left arm. 

June 7, 1960: Application for Dependency 
and Indemnity Compensation or Death Pen- 
sion received from veteran’s widow. 

June 24, 1960: Cause of death, osteogenic 
sarcoma with secondary carcinoma evidenced 
in lungs, rated as nonservice connected and 
that the service-connected left elbow con- 
dition had not been a contributory factor, 

June 8, 1961: Advisory opinion by Direc- 
tor, Compensation and Pension Service, De- 
partment of Veterans’ Benefits, concurred in 
denial of service connection for the cause of 
death. 

July 18, 1961: Appeal received from vet- 
eran’s widow appealing from denial of sery- 
ice connection for cause of death and re- 
questing a personal hearing. 

September 12, 1961: Letter from the 
Deputy Administrator that “the facts in this 
case preclude payment of service-connected 
death benefits.” 

October 11, 1961: Personal hearing on ap- 
peal in regional office afforded to veteran's 
widow and two witnesses, at which time a 
statement from G. H. Miles, M.D., dated June 
23, 1961, and photostatic copies of chest 
X-ray interpretations dated February 23, 
1955, and August 11, 1959. These were taken 
at the State hospital where the veteran has 
been employed. Comparison of film dated 
February 23, 1955, with film of August 18, 
1954, showed no change in either lung field. 
There was a granularlike mottling scattered 
throughout both lung fields. Impression sili- 
cotic. Comparison of film of August 11, 
1959, with film of February 2, 1959, revealed 
the same mottling densities scattered 
throughout either lung field, suggestive of 
pneumoconiosis. No parenchymal lesions 
noted. 

Mrs. Kozel testified in effect that her hus- 
band always had difficulty working with his 
arm, since his discharge from service. But 
that she “never knew nothing about the 
shoulder until now,” and he had “no lump” 
when we was admitted to the hospital, “he 
never had no swelling” of any kind, because 
even when he worked at the State sana- 
torium they rubbed his arm and gave him 
pain pills. 
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Laws and regulations 


Service connection may be granted for dis- 
ability resulting from disease or injury in- 
curred in or aggravated by wartime service 
(38 U.S.C, 310). 

Presumptive service connection may be 
granted for a chronic disease becoming mani- 
fest to a degree of 10 percent or more within 
1 year from the date of separation from such 
wartime service, notwithstanding there is no 
record of evidence of such disease during the 
period (38 U.S.C. 312). 

Service connection may be granted for dis- 
ability which is proximately due to or the 
result of a service-connected disease or in- 
jury (38 C.F.R. 3.310). 

The death of a veteran will be considered 
as having been due to a service-connected 
disability when the evidence establishes 
that such disability was either the prin- 
cipal or a contributory cause of death (38 
CFR 3.312). 


Regional office determinations 


The rating board, having considered the 
evidence, the appellant’s contentions, the 
testimony, and evidence adduced at the 
hearing held on appeal in the regional 
office together with opinion of the chief 
of the cancer section, of the National Can- 
cer Institute, concluded: 

1. The first manifestations of the can- 
cerous conditions occurred some 40 years 
after, separation, during December 1959 and 
January 1960. 

2. There is no etiological relationship 
shown between veteran’s service-connected 
left elbow injury and the osteogenic carci- 
noma affecting the upper portion of the left 
humerus and lung sarcoma; nor are they 
shown to be proximately due to or the 
result of his service-connected condition. 


Regional office conclusions 


1. Osteogenic sarcoma with secondary car- 
cinoma evidence in lungs was not incurred 
in or aggravated in service (38 U.S.C. 310). 

2. Sarcoma of the left humerus and carci- 
noma of the lungs did not become manifest 
to a 10-percent degree within 1 year from the 
date of separation (38 U.S.C. 312). 

3. The evidence does not show that veter- 
an's service-connected left elbow injury, was 
either the principal or a contributory cause 
of death (38 C.F.R. 3.213). 


Action taken 


Service-connection denied for osteogenic 
sarcoma with secondary carcinoma evidence 
in lungs which resulted in veteran’s death, 

No certification has been made to the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 


MINISTRY OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSUR- 
ANCE—ENTITLEMENT—REPORT OF MINISTRY 
REPRESENTATIVE 

(Sitting at Lands Court Tribunals, 3, Han- 


over Square, December 8, 1961, London, 
W.1) 


DEFENDANT—APPEAL AGAINST REJECTION UNDER 


ARTICLE 4(3) R.W.— DISABILITY ; ACUTE 
LYMPHOCYTIC LEUKEMIA 


Composition of tribunal: Chairman, Sir 
Stafford Foster-Sutton, Q.C.; medical mem- 
ber, Dr. R. A. Hickling, MB. FRCP, 
MR.CS.; service member, Mr. F. W Hall, 
Decision of tribunal: Reserved. 

1. Was the appellant present? Yes. 

Pier Was the appellant medically examined? 

0. 

3. Was the availability of the signed M.S. 
opinion made known by M.R.? Yes. 

4. Was the M.S. opinion produced? Yes. 

5. Appellant’s representative, Mr. Peter Rip- 
man (of counsel, instructed by Messrs. Cul- 
ross & Coy.), 

Col. Geoffrey Fawcett Taylor, M.A., B. Ch., 
MR.CP., MR. C. S., L. R. C P., attended and 
later gave evidence on behalf of the appel - 
lant, and Dr. C. W. A. Emery, CB.E., M.B. 
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B. Ch., also gave evidence for the Ministry. 
Several members of the press and public 
attended the 

The chairman opened the proceedings by 

that the appeal was governed by 

article 4(3) of the warrant. This meant that 

the Ministry had the onus of establishing 
their case beyond reasonable doubt. 

Mr. Peter Ripman began his opening ad- 
dress, which occupied approximately 2 hours, 
by saying that the appellant was now de- 
ceased but his father was present in court 
today and could be called as a witness if 
desired. However he was naturally diffident 
about giving evidence, and Mr. Ripman did 
not think he could really make a useful 
contribution. 

Spr. entered the Army on March 1, 
1956, and was discharged with leukemia on 
April 15, 1958, and died shortly afterwards. 
At the post mortem, death was found to be 
due to acute lymphatic leukemia. He listed 
certain basic facts, which he thought were 
common ground between the Ministry and 
the appellant, viz: 

1. The etiology of acute lymphatic leu- 
kemia is uncertain. 

2. The only known cause is radiation— 
that did not mean that there were not other 
causes, but simply that radiation was the 
only known one. 

3. The normal incidence in Spr. 
age group, le., the early twenties, was ex- 
tremely small—about four per million ac- 
cording to Dr. Sladden on page 54 of the 
evidence. 

4. That Spr. went to Christmas 
Island in August 1957. There had been two 
explosions there in May and one in June 
1957 at a distance of not less than 400 miles. 
On November 8, 1957, there was a further 
explosion at a distance of not less than 25 
miles, and this could have been seen from the 
air at any place on the island. This bomb 
was in the megaton range, f.e., 1,000 times 
that of the kiloton weapons used at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 

5. Spr. contracted the disease on 
Christmas Island. 

He was one of only a few thousand person- 
nel on the island, whereas his chances of 
getting leukemia in ordinary circumstances 
was about 1 in 250,000. If the matter stopped 
there, there would be at least a very strong 
suspicion of a connection between service 
on Christmas Island and the disease. 

There were two main arguments put for- 
ward by the Ministry: 

(a) That the time factor, some 8 weeks, 
between the fourth explosion on November 
8, 1957, and the onset of leukemia, was 
too short to permit of any causal relation- 
ship; and 

(b) The alleged absence of fallout. 

As to (a) at least it must be clear that 
such an argument was quite inappropriate 
to Mr. contention that the former 
explosion caused it. In any event, investiga- 
tion of all the evidence showed, in his sub- 
mission, that there was no real weight in the 
contention that 7 or 8 weeks was too short 
a time. 

Paragraph 12 of the medical services opin- 
ion on page 20 stated that expert knowledge 
as to atomic radiation was based largely 
on the bombs dropped at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and Dr. C at the inquest on 
Spr. (p. 17) had repeated that the 
only evidence was the Japanese cases. Again 
Dr. Levitt at paragraph 3 on page 27 said: 
“The evidence has come almost entirely from 
two sources, first, from the afterhistory of 
the survivors of the bomb explosions at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki; and, second, from 
an investigation into the leukemogenic 
effect of radiations when used in the treat- 
ment of ankylosing spondylitis.” Further 
confirmation of this would be found in the 
first report of the medical research council, 
1956, at paragraph 28 on page 9. The Min- 
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istry say that this sort of leukemia does 


not appear within 2 months of an explosion. 


But how reliable were the Japanese statistics? 
To accept them presupposed that every case 
in Japan was observed and diagnosed with 
such rapidity as to enable a date to be given 
as to its onset. Mr. Ripman submitted 
that such a presupposition was quite un- 
justified. Dr. Levitt, on page 27, had said: 
“Of the 52 cases of acute leukemia, how- 
ever, 25 were myelogenous, 14 were lymphatic 
and 6 unclassified. The relatively high inci- 
dence of acute lymphatic leukemia seems 
to have been overlooked by medical services, 
and is of special interest as it is known 
that lymphatic leukemia is a rare disease 
in Japan independently of atomic radiation 

. * However, the Hiroshima 
survey cannot be taken as a guide to the 
shortest latent period in acute leukemia for 
the chaos that prevailed in the early months 
of the explosion made it highly unlikely 
that the condition would have been distin- 
guished from blood failure and death from 
the direct effect of the explosion. * * * 
Indeed, Court-Brown and Doll say, ‘the rates 
(of leukemia) in the first 2 years may be 
underestimated since medical organization 
was incomplete in this period.’” Moreover, 
paragraph 21 of medical services opinion, 
on page 22, agreed that “making a firm diag- 
nosis in the early stages of leukemia is often 
extremely difficult.” The Japanese statistics 
were based on the work of the American 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, to which 
reference was made at paragraph 33, page 
10, of the MR. C. first report of 1956. Mr. 
Ripman quoted from paragraph 56, page 14 
of this M.R.C. report, and said that the in- 
formation regarding one case of leukemia in 
January 1947, some 14 months after the ex- 
plosion of August 1945, confirmed the de- 
tails given by Colonel Taylor on page 28 of 
the statement of case. Mr. Ripman also 
referred to paragraph 59 of the M.R.C. 1956 
report as supporting his submission that 
data relating to the Japanese explosions 
only started in January 1947 and questioned 
how many Ja had contracted leu- 
kemia and died before the American Com- 
mission came on the scene at all. It must 
be remembered that the a and 
Nagasaki bombs were kiloton weapons but 
the one at Christmas Island was 1,000 
times greater, and the results from it must 
be treated with great caution. 

Although it was right to mention that Dr. 
Levitt had subsequently withdrawn his sup- 
port of the claimant’s case (for reasons 
which counsel could not accept and which 
he would deal with later) what Dr. Levitt 
had said in his report of April 27, 1959, was 
no less reliable, scientifically. On page 27 
he had said “The second objection, namely 
that there were no symptoms of radiation 
exposure after the explosion, is readily met. 
In the atomic bomb casualty survey reported 
by William C. Moloney and Marvin A. Kas- 
tenbaum * * * approximately one-third of 
all the cases of leukemia discovered (17 out 
o* 50) had no radiation complaints imme- 
diately after the explosion even though 10 
of the patients with no radiation complaints 
were as close to the hypocenter as 1,500 
meters.” 

Spr. had died from lymphoblastic 
leukemia, the most acute and rapid type, in 
which signs and symptoms moved with ex- 
treme rapidity. 

Mr. Ripman cited paragraphs 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 
and 12 of the M.R.C. second report of 1960 
also paragraphs 40, 41, and 42, and observed 
that knowledge of the effects of radiation 
was still advancing at a tremendous pace, 
although there were still many gaps. He 
then turned to the evidence given at the 
inquest on Spr. and said there ap- 
peared to be some rather alarming discrep- 
ancies in the views expressed by Dr. C and 
Lieutenant Colonel D and it was odd 
that medical services had apparently had 
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to rely on this sort of anonymous eyi- 
dence. Dr. C had said “the incidence of 
leukemia is increasing and this does bear 
relationship to radioactive fallout.” Colonel 
D said he knew of no case of acute lym- 
phoblastic leukemia having ever been re- 
corded on the literature as being attribut- 
able to radiation effects, and later, that he 
thought there was no connection between 
radioactivity and lymphatic leukemia. This 
must surely show either that Colonel D was 
not very familiar with the up-to-date publi- 
cations, or he had completely misunderstood 
them. However, Professor Windeyer agreed 
it was a possibility, and indeed, Mr. Carter, 
the Ministry’s representative today, had as- 
sured him that the Ministry did not contend 
otherwise. Colonel D had also said that 
was the wrong kind of leukemia. In 
other words, that if there were any relation- 
ship to fallout, he would have expected 
to have developed a myeloid leuke- 
mia. But this was like saying that a man 
who developed pneumonia after exposure on 
a hilltop couldn't say it was due to that 
exposure, simply because a doctor had 
thought it would be more likely for him to 
haye merely caught a cold. Paragraph 12 
ox medical services opinion on page 20 ad- 
mitted that rays emitted by radioactive ma- 
terial may penetrate the body and leave in 
their tracks a breaking down and disinte- 
gration of body cells which give rise to overt - 
radiation damage, and further that both 
bone and lymphatic tissue are readily de- 
stroyed. Mr. Ripman repeated that there was 
no justification for claiming that an acute 
lymphatic leukemia could not arise within 
2 months of, and be due to, a nuclear 
explosion such as that of November 8, 1957, 
and that the time factor had no relevance 
to the earlier explosions in May and June 
1957. 
As to (b) the alleged absence of fallout on 
Island. Undoubtedly there was 
evidence to that effect, but how reliable was 
it? The War Office measurements had been 
directed to detection of gamma rays, but 
Colonel Taylor would say that those were 
by no means the only ones—we were Con- 
cerned with beta rays too. He referred to 
the War Office letter of July 16, 1959, para- 
graph 2 on page 30, and claimed that air 
sampling and sticky paper testing would not 
disclose the presence of beta rays. Again, 
the War Office letter of September 10, 1959, 
Paragraph 4 on page 35, dealt only with neu- 
tron and gamma radiation, yet the first 
MR. C. report of 1956, paragraph 19, page 5, 
stated that beta particles were valuable 
therapeutically to destroy tissue. In Dr. 
Levitt’s opinion, on page 24, he said: “The 
second, so-called tropospheric fallout, pro- 
ceeds over a matter of a few weeks following 
the explosion. It consists of relatively fine 
material, suspended in the lower layers of the 
atmosphere and it is deposited largely as a 
result of rain, falling out fairly widely in the 
area of the test site. * * + now to 
the question of possible exposure from fallout 
the position is quite different * * this 
hazard is much less manageable and much 
less predictable. We have only to recall the 
accidental exposure of 28 American service- 
men and 239 Marshallese to the fallout from 
the March 1, 1954, explosion, in spite of all 
precautions. Ninety percent of these men 
developed skin burns and epilation. * * * 
Another freak fallout from the same explo- 


sion involved the fishermen in a small Japa- 


nese boat, the Fukuru Maru who were no 
less than 90 miles from the explosion center. 
Every man on the boat sustained injury 
from exposure to fallout and at least one 
has died. Not only were the fish and the 
boat itself found to be heavily contaminated 
with radioactive dust on its return to har- 
bor, but for weeks afterwards large quantities 
of fish caught in the neighborhood had to be 
destroyed. Were it not for the accident to 
the fishermen this fish would have been 
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eaten without investigation since the radio- 
activity can only be determined by physical 
investigation. 

Dr. Antoinette Pirie has said, on page 56 
of the evidence: “It seems to me, therefore, 
impossible to be completely satisfied that 
the nuclear explosions on Christmas Island, 
whether before or after the arrival there of 
the deceased are causally unrelated to his 
death. The factor that weighs most with me 
in coming to this decision is the habit of 
radioactive fission products to be unevenly 
distributed in the environment and to be- 
come concentrated in particular organs of 
particular animal and plant species.” Mr. 
Ripman asked the tribunal to pay particular 
attention to the phrase he had stressed, for 
a reason which he would make clear later on. 

On page 51 there appeared a report by the 
senior scientific liaison officer of the New 
Zealand Scientific Office in London, showing 
a spectacular buildup of strontium 90 radio- 
activity in New Zealand soil over recent 
years. Strontium 90 was described as the 
most dangerous of all highly radioactive fis- 
sion products and arrived in the soil from 
the fallout of nuclear explosions in the at- 
mosphere. * * * It remained radioactive for 
years and could cause bone tumor, leukemia, 
and other cancers. New Zealand was some 
2,500 miles away from Christmas Island, yet 
strontium 90 had trebled there. Fallout 
came down in rain, and on Christmas Island 
there had been heavy rainfall, plus the land 
crabs. Spr. , commanding officer, had 
reported, on page 16, “We had a lot of rain 
and at times the tents were waterlogged. 
The men had camp beds which they put on 
wooden boxes mainly to stop land crabs 
getting in at night. The beds were well 
above the water level.” 

It was true that Dr. Levitt had withdrawn 
his support for the claim, because he ap- 
peared to have accepted the War Office evi- 
dence of no fallout, which Mr. Ripman and 
Colonel Taylor, on behalf of the appellant, 
did not, but even Dr. Levitt said no more 
than that “it is unlikely that deceased was 
exposed to either immediate exposure or fall- 
out to an extent which might lead to the de- 
velopment of leukemia.” Unlikely could 
mean no more than that it was more prob- 
able there was no connection, than that 
there was. In this case the balance of prob- 
ability had to be such that it left no room 
for a reasonable doubt. 

Examination of Spr. femur showed 
0.15 strontium 90 units—but no blood tests 
had been carried out, and in Mr. Ripman's 
submission a test on one femur was un- 
reliable as it would not show the constant 
level throughout the body. Colonel Taylor 
had drawn attention to this at page 29 where 
he said “no evidence of strontium 90 in other 
parts of the body where it may have been 
higher” and “What were strontium 90 levels 
in other bones of ?” and he would re- 
mind the tribunal of Dr. Pirie’s point that 
radioactive fission products tend to be un- 
evenly distributed and to become concen- 
trated in particular organs of particular ani- 
mal species. 

The Ministry seemed to think that only 
strontium 90 need be considered. But ce- 
sium 137, C (carbon), strontium 89, iodine 
131, and beryllium 7 were all radioactive 
products which were potentially dangerous 
and must be seriously considered. Cesium 
137 was not mentioned in the first M.R.C. re- 
port of 1956 but it figures prominently on 
page 35 of the second report of 1960, and 
that emphasized the extent to which knowl- 
edge on the subject of radiation hazards was 
advancing. 

Dr. Levitt, on page 26, said “It must be 
explained that the significance of 90 stron- 
tium in this particular case is not its pres- 
ence in bone, although great prominence is 
given to 90 strontium as a long term and 
long range hazard to the general world popu- 
lation, the real significance of strontium in 
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the deceased’s body was not the probability 
or even the possibility that it led to his leu- 
kemia, but as an index to the much higher 
exposure which he must have sustained to a 
host of other radioactive elements of short 
life and only local significance, which are 
released on the spot.” Yet, said Mr. Ripman, 
all we know is that nothing is known, apart 
from the presence of strontium 90 in the 
deceased's body. 

As regards Professor Windeyer’s report on 
page 45, that gentleman started with the 
assumption that the War Office evidence of 
no fallout was conclusive. But that was the 
very essence of the case. It really didn’t 
need a doctor to give such an opinion if 
the measurements were accepted—a com- 
petent lawyer or even a layman could do as 
well. The opinions of medical services were 
basically submissions founded on the evi- 
dence as a whole. They did not add any 
weight at all to the evidence. It was really 
extraordinary that paragraph 17 of the 
opinion on page 21 merely repeated what the 
pathologist at the inquest had said as re- 
gards 0.15 strontium 90 units being a normal 
constituent of bone. When this had been 
challenged by Dr. Levitt, the Ministry had 
had to refer the point to Professor Windeyer 
for an explanation. 

So far as the medical evidence was con- 
cerned, Dr. Levitt’s original report still held 
good as to its scientific content and was sup- 
ported by those of Colonel Taylor, Dr. Slad- 
den, and Dr. Pirie. Against it, was the 
opinion of Professor Windeyer and the medi- 
cal services, based on an assumption which 
he had tried to show was completely un- 
justifiable. The Ministry had to discharge 
the burden of proof beyond all reasonable 
doubt, and if he were asked whether they 
had done so, there could only be one an- 
swer—they had not. 

Col. Geoffrey Fawcett Taylor gave his 
qualifications, adding that he was retired 
from the Indian Army Medical Corps and 
was formerly consultant physician to 14th 
Army. He had also been consultant physi- 
cian to King Edward College, Lahore. He 
had been on pension tribunals in 1938, 
and was so serving in 1943 when the bur- 
den of proof was transferred from the 
claimants to the Ministry. He had become 
interested in leukemia and radiation after 
a colleague, who was a radiologist, had de- 
veloped acute leukemia and died within 
3 weeks. He had been asked to write a thesis 
on the subject, but had decided there was 
not enough evidence to warrant his doing so. 

Lymphoblastic leukemia was the most 
primitive leucocyte and ran a very short 
course. Its appearance was also probably 
shorter, but this had never been proved. It 
was quite clear to him that beta rays had 
never been tested for on Christmas Island. 
Air samples and sticky papers indicated tests 
for gamma rays only. To test for beta 
rays was a much more complicated affair 
requiring great technical skill. Beta radia- 
tion from iodine 131 and strontium 89 was 
the important thing and was now the ob- 
ject of routine testing following the re- 
cent series of Russian experiments. There 
were appreciable risks from beta rays such 
as cesium and carbon 14. Iodine 131 and 
strontium 89 and 90 were the most highly 
concentrated, and strontium 89 might be 
up to 48 times that of strontium 90. These 
products figured much more in the 1960 
M.R.C. report. He produced a map of the 
world showing the Pacific, South America 
and North Russia to be the areas of great- 
est concentration of strontium 90, and the 
Pacific—which included Christmas Island 
to be the highest of them all. An explosion 
within hundreds of miles of Christmas Is- 
land must have produced radioactivity 
which would fall to earth in the rain, In his 
opinion this was not examined or reported 
upon by the authorities on Christmas Island, 
and it could easily have affected Spr. 
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supplies of drinking water. It was im- 
possible to accept the War Office evidence 
as true. In a recent B.B.C. “Panorama” 
program, it was stated that the con- 
centration of strontium 90 in Lapland was 
100 times that of the United Kingdom. He 
confirmed that in man there was no known 
cause of leukemia other than radio- 
activity. In his view Spr. must have 
run a greater risk of leukemia by his 
service on Christmas Island. He produced 
an extract from the British Medical Journal 
of July 22, 1961, page 211, showing eight 
cases of leukemia following treatment with 
radioactive iodine. There was no known 
threshold below which radioactivity could 
be said to be safe, and it followed that re- 
peated small doses might have a cumulative 
effect. He referred to Lord Adrian’s com- 
mittee which had reported 20 cases occur- 
ring as a result of mass radiograph. On 
Christmas Island it was likely that stron- 
tium 89 and iodine 131 would be more 
dangerous than strontium 90. The quantity 
of strontium 90 in Spr. bone was 
therefore meaningless. He agreed that most 
young men of 21 would have a level of 
0.15 strontium 90 unit in their bone now. 

Ministry representative questioned Colonel 
Taylor as follows: 

“Question 1. To take your last remark 
first, would you agree that 0.15 strontium 
90 units in bone is not only a normal con- 
stituent now, but was also normal in a man 
of 20 at the time of the inquest on Spr. 
in August 1958? 

“Answer 1. Yes, but as I have already 
said, I don’t regard that as being really 
relevant to this appeal. 

“Question 2. Would you agree that in or- 
dinary civil practice, where there had been 
no suggestion whatever of radioactivity, 
signs and symptoms in a case of acute lym- 
phatic leukemia would arise and progress 
at the same rapid rate as in the case of 
Spr. 2 

Answer 2. Les, it would be impossible 
to distinguish one type of case from the 
other. 

“Question 3. Do you agree that the ref- 
erences made by Lt. Col. D at the inquest 
to cases of leukemia setting in 8 months 
after exposure to radiation, related only to 
investigations among patients treated with 
X-rays for ankylosing spondylitis? 

“Answer 3. Yes. ‘ 

“Question 4. As I understand your oral 
evidence today, you are suggesting that cer- 
tain radioactive isotopes, such as cesium, 
carbon 14, strontium 89, and iodine may have 
been present on Christmas Island, unde- 
tected by the War Office measurements, and 
may have contaminated Spr. drinking 
supplies thereby inducing his leukemia? 
If that were so, is it not strange that out 
of some 2,500 troops on the island, only one 
person was affected? 

“Answer 4. No; such a proportion is about 
the same as revealed by the Japanese in- 
vestigations. In fact, however, there was 
another naval lieutenant who served at 
Christmas Island and died of leukemia, 
which doubles the proportion.” 

M.R. then informed the tribunal that a 
case was known to the Ministry of a naval 
officer who died of aplastic anemia fol- 
lowing treatment of an influenza-type ill- 
ness with sulfonamide drugs, but in that 
ease there was no suggestion of any con- 
nection with radiation and the circumstances 
were distinguishable from ` 

Colonel Taylor insisted that treatment 
could only have followed the aplastic 
anemia, which was very similar to leu- 


kemia, and did not detract from his point 
that two serving personnel on Christmas 
Island had been involved. 

“Question 5. You have referred to the in- 
habitants of Lapland as having a concentra- 
tion of strontium 90 100 times higher than 
Is there any 


that of the United Kingdom. 
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evidence of an increase in the incidence of 
leukemia there, or anywhere else in these 
areas of increased strontium 90 deposits? 

“Answer 5. Owing to the sme half life of 
strontium 90 it is too 

At this point the hearing was 
for the luncheon interval from 1 to 2 p.m, 
and on resumption, M.R. called Dr. C. W. A. 
Emery, CB.E., M.B., B.Ch., and questioned 
him as follows: 

“Question 1. Having read all the evidence, 
and listened to the oral evidence today, in 
your opinion was Spr. leukemia due 
to radiation from any of the nuclear ex- 
plosions on or near Christmas Island? 

“Answer 1. No. 

“Question 2. Has the fact that this was 
an acute leukemia, manifesting full clinical 
symptoms within 2 months of the explosion 
on November 8, 1957, any effect on your an- 
swer? 

“Answer 2. No. In the first place the evi- 
dence is that there was no radiation on or 
near Christmas Island. In the case of the 
bombs dropped at Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
there was intensive radiation, yet the in- 
crease in incidence of leukemia is described 
in the M.R.C. reports as a delayed effect, 
manifesting itself some 18 months later. 
There was one case noted in the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission's records within 
a few months, yet the experts found it diffi- 
cult to attribute that to fallout. The reason 
being, in my opinion, that the effect of 
radiation is to depress the blood-forming ele- 
ments and it requires a period of some 18 
months for the body to react to this depres- 
sion, which it does by creating a prolifera- 
tion of the white blood cells, and this is 
leukemia. 

“I am puzzled by the suggestion that be- 
cause this was an acute leukemia of the 
type which runs a short course, that this 
fact, by itself is to be explained by nearness 
to an explosion or is proof of irradiation. 
This type of leukemia will run exactly the 
same course no matter where you find it and 
in the known absence of irradiation of any 
sort. 

“Question 3. There has been reference 
made to leukemia having followed X-ray 
treatment for ankylosing spondylitis. Is 
there any medical reason for distinguishing 
this sort of leukemia from that following 
H-bomb irradiation? 

“Answer 3. Yes, indeed. In ankylosing 
spondylitis one is applying intense radiation 
to already bone. The ligaments are 
calcified, and the disease occurs usually in 
the older age groups. 

“Question 4. It is known that Spr. 
bone contained 0.15 unit of strontium 90. Is 
that any evidence of his recent exposure to 
a nuclear explosion? 

“Answer 4. In my opinion, no. The 
chart on page 46 shows that such a concen- 
tration was normal in his age group at that 
time; it is typical of millions of people who 
had not been within a thousand miles of 
such an explosion. 

“Question 5. We accept that leukemia 
can be induced by atomic or therapeutic 
radiation; but in your opinion can it be 
induced by strontium 90, caesium, strontium 
89, iodine, or carbon 14? 

“Answer 5. If you will let me off stron- 
tium 90 for the moment; there has been no 
evidence to date of any cases of leukemia 
following the accident off Bikini Atoll in 
1954 where there was a really heavy fallout, 
so great that it could be picked up by the 
hand. There is no evidence that strontium 
90 has caused leukemia in any man. 

“Question 6. Have you ever heard of 
anyone, either accidentally or deliberately, 
eating food contaminated with strontium 
90? 

“Answer 6. Yes. After the Bikini acci- 
dent to which I have referred, the islanders 
of Rongelap continued eating their ordinary 
dtet—which consists mainly of fish—for at 
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least 2 days before they could be evacuated, 
and no cases of leukemia 
reported. It is true that 
TT 
for something of this sort to happen, but i 
ak opan maiig vep agare 
incident. As regards deliberately, we have 
all read in the newspapers recently of the 
experiment by three scientists at Harwell 
who have been on a strontium 90 diet for 31 
days. One must assume that they do not 
anticipate any harmful results. 

“Question 7. In view of what you have 
just said, do you consider that the suggestion 
that Spr. might have eaten land crabs 
at Christmas Island could have any bearing 
on the development of his leukemia? 

“Answer 7. Frankly, I find it difficult to 
follow Dr. Pirle’s reasoning on this point. 
It is well known that different things show 
great variation in concentration of radio- 
activity. For example, breakfast cereals 
have a fairly high concentration, brazil nuts 
higher still. If you travel from Edinburg 
to Aberdeen the background radiation is 
twice as high owing to the granite buildings 
in Aberdeen. If you go on to Karela State 
in India it is 40 times greater. But the point 
is that the human body has learned to ad- 
Just itself to these variations over the cen- 
turies, and no harm results. We are meet- 
ing these radioactive elements from outer 
space all the time, and indeed they are es- 
sential to our functions. It is like saying 
that water is necessary to our bodies, but if 
one’s head is held under water long enough, 
that is a bad thing. Although it is natural 
that there should be a certain amount of 
public anxiety over this question of artificial 
radioactivity, I think sometimes that these 
fears have been exaggerated. Already there 
seems to be less reason for apprehension over 
the last series of Russian experiments than 
was at first thought. 

“Question 8. Can you give the court any 
statistics as to the increase in the incidence 
of leukemia before, and after, the atom bomb 
explosions in Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
1945? 

“Answer 8. Yes; if you will look at table 
1A, appendix A, page 52, of the MR. C. second 
report of 1960, you will see that there has 
been a gradual and steady rise in the inci- 
dence from about 1935 and that it had dou- 
bled before 1945. That rise has continued 
since 1945 but there has been no sudden, 
dramatic, leap upward, and in fact the inci- 
dence has not again doubled. These figures 
are for England and Wales, but they are ap- 
plicable to the world as a whole and show, 
in my opinion, that the rise in leukemia is 
not in general related to artificial radioac- 
tivity. s 

“Question 9. You have read the opinion 
of Professor Windeyer, an acknowledged ex- 
pert in the field. Do you consider that a 
person of his standing would be likely to 
have accepted the War Office evidence as 
to the absence of fallout on Christmas Is- 
land without realizing the possibility of the 
existence of the other radioactive substances 
mentioned today by Colonel Taylor; or that 
he would have given the opinion he did if 
he had thought they could have had any 
bearing at all on Spr. case? 

“Answer 9, Definitely not. 

“Question 10. Is it a fact that none of 
these substances, Le., caesium, iodine 131, 
strontium 89, strontium 90, and carbon 14, 
would exist unless there has been some de- 
gree of fallout? 

“Answer 10. Yes; in these circumstances, it 
is, and, moreover, caesium does not stay long 
in the body. 

“Question 11. Is radioactive iodine fairly 
easily detectable? 

“Answer 11. Yes; for example, by the use 
of geiger counters. This is often done in our 
hospitals and is used in connection with cer- 
tain conditions of the thyroid gland. 
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“Question 12, Had the War Office reported 
the presence of radioactive iodine on Christ- 
mas Island, can you say whether the Min- 
istry would have accepted the possibility 
that the other substances might also have 
been present? 

“Answer 12. Yes, certainly; but of course 
the War Office did no such thing.” 

Dr. Emery was then cross-examined by 
Mr. Peter Ripman, as follows: 

“Question 1. Do you agree that radiation 
is a cause of leukemia? 

“Answer 1. Les. 

“Question 2. And that it is the only known 
cause? 

“Answer 2. No; there is evidence that 
benzine may be another cause—a known 
cause, yes. Cause of most cases is quite- 
unknown but unconnected with radiation. 

“Question 3. Have there not been a num- 
ber of cases in which leukemia has been 
caused by intensive radiation, and is it not 
invariably fatal? 

“Answer 3. Yes; the treatment by X-rays 
of ankylosing spondylitis, but it is not clear 
whether the cause was the gamma rays by 
themselves or in association with the disease 
itself. Certainly there is no known cure for 
leukemia. 

“Question 4. Do you not agree that a 
number of cases have occurred due to fall- 
out? 

“Answer 4. In the Japanese cases fallout 
did not occur. I agree that any conclusions 
based on the Japanese explosions, as to fall- 
out, are unreliable, we must take our les- 
sons from the 1954 Bikini fallout. 

“Question 5. But surely the medical sery- 
ices opinions (see par. 12 on p. 20) say that 
much of our knowledge of this serious and 
fatal consequence of exposure has been ac- 
cumulated from the study of the U.S. Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission which has 
studied the immediate and long-term effects 
of the explosions over Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki? And does not paragraph 14 quote the 
M. R. C. first report of 1956: ‘Concentric dis- 
tribution of the radiation was not affected to 
the same degree as in Nagasaki by the irregu- 
lar distribution of the radioactive fallout“? 
And do not Dr. Levitt, Colonel Taylor, and 
eyen Professor Windeyer all treat fallout as 
important and as having been responsible for 
some of the Japanese deaths? Are you really 
saying there was no fallout at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki? 

“Answer 5. If I said there was no fallout 
from the early Japanese explosions I with- 
draw that. What I had in mind was that 
there was no fallout of strontium 90 then; it 
did not occur until after the very heavy fall- 
out following the Bikini accident in 1954 and 
so far no case of leukemia has been reported. 
There has been no real fallout from the re- 
cent Russian experiments as yet and it is not 
expected until the spring by which time 
iodine 131 will be dead. 

“Question 6. Would you agree, Dr. Emery, 
that in 1957 the emphasis was on strontium 
90 rather than on caesium, strontium 89, 
iodine 131, and carbon 14, and that there is 
no evidence that tests for the latter group 
were carried out by the War Office on Christ- 

Island? 

“Answer 6. I must agree that I can see no 
direct evidence of that having been done. 

“Question 7. Did you know about the eight 
cases of leukemia following treatment with 
iodine 131 reported by the BMJ? 

“Answer 7. No; I had not heard of that 
until today. 

“Question 8. No doubt you were surprised, 
but it is only in the last few years that the 
dangers of these things have become known. 

“Answer 8. I would not agree with the 
last part of your comment, the dangers of 
iodine 131 have been known for a consider- 
able time. I should still like to repeat that 
I know of no case in which leukemia in man 
has resulted from strontium 90, or of any- 
body getting leukemia as a result of fallout. 
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The average incubation period is about 22 
months, and the peak in Japan was reached 
some 10 years after the A-bomb explosions. 
After that time, appearance of leukemia 
would still, in my view, be due to direct 
radiation and not to fallout. 

“Question 9. Would you agree that leu- 
kemia is the primary thing to be feared 
from fallout? 

“Answer 9. It may be something to be 
watched for, but it is still true that no case 
has yet urred following the 1954 acci- 
dent. I am not saying Dr. Levitt, Dr. Pirie, 
and Dr. Sladden are all wrong in suggesting 
that leukemia may result from fallout. I 
am saying that it has not yet occurred, and 
that Spr. leukemia, 2 months after 
-the November 1957 explosion, was not due 
to fallout. 

“Question 10. Is it right to say that the 
whole of your views on this case are based 
on the assumption that there was no fall- 
out on Christmas Island, and that if we are 
right in saying that assumption is unjusti- 
fiable and that there was some fallout, your 
case falls to the ground? 

“Answer 10. I do not agree. I maintain, 
certainly, that there was no fallout, but even 
if there were, I would still assert that Spr. 
leukemia arose too soon to be caus- 
ally connected with it; that it could not 
have been caused by strontium 90, and that 
I would need to be told a lot more about the 
degree of fallout or radiation which you 
think occurred.” 

Ministry representative submitted: 

The tribunal will appreciate that I do not 
appear before them as an advocate interested 
solely in obtaining a favorable decision for 
the Ministry, but rather to present and ex- 
plain the basis on which the Ministry re- 
jected this claim, and to assist the court in 
any way possible to arrive at a correct deci- 
sion on all the evidence. 

With the tribunal's permission I would 
like to begin by dealing briefly with the law 
as it relates to cases of what I might call 
simple leukemia. This was laid down in 
the signpost judgment of Mr. Justice Den- 
ning, as he then was, in the high court case 
of Kinkaid, volume III, page 1445, of the “Se- 
lected Reports on War Pensions.” In that 
case the judge said: “These cases of leu- 
kemia show a distressing likeness one to 
the other. A healthy man is suddenly struck 
down with it for no apparent cause and he 
dies. Most laymen would be prepared to 
assert that his dependents should have pen- 
sions, because a healthy man is not likely 
to be struck down in this way unless it is 
due to [war] service. The Minister, how- 
ever, has rejected the claims, not for any 
want of sympathy, but because he is bound 
by the warrant to decide according to the 
certificate of his medical men. * * * Some 
of the claims have already come on appeal 
before the superior courts. In considering 
them the courts have insisted that the 
compelling presumption in the claimant’s 
favor should be given its full force and that 
no claim should be rejected unless the Min- 
ister proves beyond reasonable doubt that 
the disease is not due to [war] service. * * * 
I have stressed my anxiety to find in the 
claimant’s favor if it were possible to do so, 
because it is plainly the intention of the 
royal warrant that the cases should be ap- 
proached in that way. Once, however, the 
evidence shows beyond reasonable doubt 
that the disease was not attributable to or 
aggravated by [war] service there is no 
option but to reject the claim. If I were 
to allow the appeal and award a pension in 
this case, it would mean that I should be 
giving the sanction of this court to the 
principle ‘Fit for service, fit for pension.’ 
+ * * If sympathy and generosity were the 
guide, the principle would have been adopted 
long ago; but these cases have to be decided 
according to the royal warrant. * * * So 
at last we reach finality in these distressing 
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cases of leukemia. In order to put them 
in their proper perspective, they must be 
regarded as cases of cancer. Leukemia is 
cancer of the blood. A series of cases have 
now shown that cancer, as a rule, is not at- 
tributable to or aggravated by [war] serv- 
ice * * * the only cases in which claims 
for a pension have been sustained for cancer 
is when the man was exposed to radioactive 
substance * * * or when there has been 
aggravation by delay in diagnosis or treat- 
ment due to [war] service.” 

The tribunal will observe that, although 
this judgment is dated May 7, 1948, the pos- 
sibility of an exception to the principle that 
leukemia was unconnected with service, was 
already recognized in the eventuality of ex- 
posure to a radioactive substance. 

In the present appeal concerning Spr. 
, In my submission the only feature 
distinguishing it from the principle laid 
down in Kinkaid's case is that his leukemia 
came on when he was serving on Christmas 
Island and in close time relationship to a 
nuclear explosion. 

It is conceded by the Ministry that 
leukemia can be induced by ionizing radia- 
tion. The issue, therefore, resolves itself 
into the single question, 

Was it so brought about in this case by 
the effects of the nuclear explosion on No- 
vember 8, 1957, or by the residual effects of 
the three preceding explosions on May 15 
and 31 and June 16, 1957? 

As to the first three, in May and June 
1957, the evidence is that they were all 
more than 400 miles away from Christmas 
Island and that continuous routine air 
sampling and fallout detection apparatus 
was in use from April 1957 but showed no 
fallout in the area. Spr. did not ar- 
rive on the Island until August 25, 1957. 

As to the explosion on November 8, 1957, 
the evidence is that it occurred more than 
25 miles away from Spr. ; that the 
meteorological conditions were such that no 
fallout was expected to reach the island, 
and measurements, which are set out in 
detail in the evidence, showed that such was 
in fact the case. It is also established that 
the neutron and gamma radiation 10 miles 
distant from the explosion was appreciably 
less than that received in a few seconds 
from natural causes in any part of the 
world. 

Spr. reported sick on January 1, 
1958, only 8 weeks after the explosion. 
Acute leukemia was immediately suspected 
and 2 weeks later he was flown home for 
treatment in a hospital which, unfortu- 
nately, proved ineffective. There can thus 
be no ground for thinking that the course 
of the fatal disease was adversely affected 
by delay in diagnosis or treatment due to 
service (the only other grounds mentioned 
in Kinkaid’s case as exceptions to the general 
rule). 

Dr. Levitt, a well known authority on the 
subject of leukemia and radiation and on 
whose report counsel for Mr. has re- 
lied to a considerable extent today, withdrew 
his support for the claim on May 2, 1960, 
after he had been made aware of the facts 
disclosed by the War Office, saying “In the 
light of this new information the position 
must be accepted that it is unlikely that 
deceased was exposed to either immediate 
exposure or fallout to an extent which might 
lead to the development of leukemia.” 

All the evidence, as it then existed, was 
put before Prof. Sir Brian Windeyer (a 
member of the medical research council) on 
December 18, 1959, and his conclusion was 
“I am of the opinion that Sapper 
death from acute lymphatic leukemia was 
not due to or accelerated by exposure to 
gamma or other forms of radiation directly 
or indirectly resulting from nuclear explo- 
sion.” 

This tribunal has had the advantage of 
hearing the medical views of Colonel Tay- 
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lor and Dr. Emery, ranging over a wide 
field, from the significance of strontium 90 
in the bones to land crabs on Christmas Is- 
land. It would be presumptuous on my 
part to attempt to assess the weight of this 
and the other documentary medical evidence, 
but it is the essence of the Ministry’s case 
that the evidence of the War Office showing 
that there was no fallout or contamination 
on Christmas Island, has not been contra- 
verted and that, having excluded this pos- 
sibility, there is no factor of Spr. 
service which could have affected his con- 
dition. 

Both Dr. Sladden and Dr. Antoinette Pirie 
state that unassailable proof either for or 
against the claim does not appear to be 
available, and that therefore there is bound 
to be an element of doubt, so that a de- 
cision in favor of the claim would be justi- 
fiable. The learned president will,.I hope, 
permit me to remind the court of the test 
of reasonable doubt as laid down in the two 
leading pensions cases—Irving (a Scottish 
decision), in volume II at page 412, where 
the Lord Justice-Clerk said: “The doubt 
must of course be a reasonable doubt, and 
not a strained or fanciful acceptance of re- 
mote possibilities. Further, the mere fact 
that the case is one of complexity or great 
difficulty is perfectly compatible with a de- 
cision being reached without reasonable 
doubt“; and Miller (an English decision), 
in volume I at page 624, in which Mr. Justice 
Denning, as he then was, said: “Proof be- 
‘yond reasonable doubt does not mean proof 
beyond the shadow of doubt. The law would 
fail to protect the community if it admitted 
fanciful possibilities to deflect the course of 
Justice. If the evidence is so strong against 
a man as to leave only a remote possibility 
in his favor which can be dismissed with 
the sentence ‘of course it is possible but not 
in the least probable’ the case is proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt.” 

Having carefully considered all the avail- 
able evidence, the Minister remains of the 
opinion that it is established beyond reason- 
able doubt that Spr. was not exposed 
either to radiation or fallout from nuclear 
explosions during his service on Christmas 
Island, and that his leukemia was neither 
attributable to nor aggravated by any factor 
of his service. 

Mr. Peter Ripman, in his closing address, 
questioned to what extent a judgment of 
1948 could be relied upon now in a matter 
concerning leukemia and radiation, but 
observed that the leading medical opinion 
in Kinkaid was given by Sir Lionel Whitby 
who was himself a member of the Medical 
Research Council and whose collective views 
he had quoted in support of the appellant 
today. He stressed again that there had 
been no tests for caesium, iodine; strontium 
89 or C. 14 and that these were all poten- 
tially dangerous substances. There was no 
suggestion of criticism in this, either of the 
War Office or anyone else; it was simply a 
commentary on the speed with which 
knowledge on the subject was advancing all 
the time. The so-called conclusive evidence 
of no fallout was not to be relied upon. The 
Ministry seemed to have concentrated on 
the explosion of November 1957 and the 
fact that leukemia arose only 2 
months later, but his case did not stand or 
fall on that. There may have been danger- 
ous fallout of strontium 89 or the other 
substances from the earlier explosions in 
May and June—if so, the time factor was 
clearly irrelevant, though he was still con- 
tending that it was fundamentally unsound. 
Dr. Levitt only said it was “unlikely” 
was exposed to fallout. This case had to be 
decided on a balance of probabilities, and 
even if the burden of proof had rested on the 
appellant, he would have discharged it and 
should get home by a margin. 

The chairman said the tribunal would 
wish to consider all that had been said. He 
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thanked both sides for their assistance, and 
said the tribunal’s decision would be given 
in writing in due course. 
N. G. CARTER, 
Ministry Representative. 
DECEMBER 12, 1961. 


DECISION 


This is an appeal by Mr. , on behalf 
of his son (deceased), against the 
decision of the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance that his son’s death as 
a result of acute lymphocytic leukemia, was 
not attributable to his army service. 

Mr. P. H. Ripman, of counsel, appeared on 
behalf of the appellant, and Mr. N. G. Carter, 
on behalf of the Ministry, at the hearing of 
this appeal. 

Mr. 


was medically examined for en- 
listment into the army in January 1956, and 
was placed in grade II-A on account of a foot 
disability. He was enlisted and posted to the 
Royal Engineers on the March 1, 1956, and 
on August 18, 1957, he enplaned for 
Christmas Island, arriving there on August 
25 


Prior to his arrival on Christmas Island 
there had been three explosions of nuclear 
devices at least 400 miles distant from the 
island; two in May and one in June 1957, and 
on November 8, 1957, a further explosion 
of a nuclear device, on this occasion in the 
megaton range, took place. Evidence regard- 
ing the proximity to Christmas Island of the 
last explosion is that it was more than 25 
miles away. 

On January 1, 1958, Mr. was ad- 
mitted into the R.A.F. Hospital, Christmas 
Island, with a condition which was provi- 
sionally diagnosed as acute leukemia, 
and on January 14, he was transferred 
by air to the United Kingdom and admitted 
into the R.A.F. Hospital, Wroughton, on 
January 19. The condition he was suffering 
from was then diagnosed as acute lympho- 
cytic leukemia. He was invalided from the 
service as a result of this condition on 
April 15, 1958, and thereafter received treat- 
ment until he unfortunately died as a result 
of the condition on June 13, 1958. 

As already stated, the Ministry maintains 
that Mr. acute lymphocytic leu- 
kemia is not attributable to his army serv- 
ice, that is to say, no factor of such service 
could have had any connection either with 
the onset or course of the condition. 

For the appellant it is argued that Mr. 
condition from which he died was 
the direct result of the nuclear explosion 
which took place on November 8, 1957. 

This appeal falls for consideration under 
article 4(3) of the royal warrant, under 
which there is a compelling presumption in 
the appellant’s favor. That being so, the 
Ministry has to satisfy us of the correctness 
of its contention, beyond all reasonable 
doubt. 

Shortly put, the issues we have to deter- 
mine on this appeal are as follows: (i) 
whether the nature, type and character of 
the fatal disease can be attributed to the 
effects of ionizing radiation; (ii) whether 
the conditions on Christmas Island were 
such that the deceased could have been ex- 
posed to ionizing radiation, and if the an- 
swer to these two questions is in the af- 
firmative; (iii) whether the evidence indi- 
cates that the deceased was or was not so 
exposed. 

There was a sharp conflict in the medical 
evidence. On behalf of the Ministry, opin- 
ions given by Prof. B. W. Windeyer, M.B., 
B.S., F. R. C. S., MR. C. P., D.M., R. EF FR., con- 
sultant adviser to the ministry of health on 
radio therapy, and three opinions by the 
Ministry’s medical services division, were 
submitted, and Dr. C. W. A. Emory, CB. E., 
M.B., B. Ch., gave evidence at the hearing 
before us. On behalf of the appellant, opin- 
ions given by Dr. A. F. S. Sladden, M.D., 
M.A., Dr. Antoinette Pirie, M.A., Ph. D., and 
Dr. G. F. Taylor, M.A., M.B., B. Ch., MR. C. S., 
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LR. C. P., (who also gave oral evidence) were 
submitted. Mr. Ripman also relied upon 
certain es in opinions given by Dr. 
W. M. Levitt, M.D., F.R.C.P., FFR. depart- 
ment of radio therapy, London clinic. 

The evidence shows that living conditions 
on Christmas Island left much to be desired, 
there was a considerable amount of rain, and 
at times, the tents in which the troops lived 
were waterlogged. It is also on record that 
there were a considerable number of rats and 
quantities of land crab on the island. There 
is also evidence that land crabs concentrate 
strontium 90 and other fission products in 
their bodies. It was not contended, however, 
that living conditions on Christmas Island 
played any part in the causation or aggrava- 
tion of the fatal disease, nor was it seriously 
suggested that Mr. had eaten land 
crab, it certainly was not part of the service 
diet of the personnel on the island. We 
mention these matters because they form 
part of the evidence contained in the state- 
ment of case, but we are satisfied that they 
have no relevance to the issues we have to 
determine. 

After his decease, Mr. right femur 
was sent to the radio biological research unit 
at Harwell, which reported that strontium 90 
analysis of the bone, based on a single count, 
gave an upper limit of 0.15 s.u., and there is 
evidence, which we accept, that a concentra- 
tion of 0.15 s.u. would be in the range of 
normal levels in the year 1957, We appre- 
ciate that radioactive strontium is not a 
normal constituent of bone, but are satisfied 
that the level mentioned was the normal 
level that could be expected to be found in 
human bones in 1957, due, no doubt, to the 
various radioactive explosions which have 
taken place. On the evidence before us, we 
think it highly improbable that the level 
would have been any different had Mr. 
never been stationed on Christmas Island. 

The nuclear explosions which took place in 
May and June 1957, were at least 400 miles 
from Christmas Island, and on the evidence 
we do not consider that there is any reason- 
able doubt that danger from radiation on 
that island, as a result of these explosions, 
was any greater than it would have been in 
the United Kingdom. 

Apart from the findings as a result of the 
analysis of the bone, referred to above, it 
seems clear from the evidence that strontium 
90 from the nuclear explosion on November 
8, 1957, would not have been a significant 
factor on Christmas Island by January 1958, 
and we are therefore satisfied that strontium 
90 arising from that explosion can be elim- 
inated as a possible cause of the fatal disease. 

The Ministry submitted in evidence a let- 
ter from the War Office, dated September 10, 
1959, in which it is definitely stated that 
“Air sampling and fallout detection appara- 
tus has been in continuous routine operation 
on Christmas Island since April 1957, and 
that “during this period no fallout has been 
recorded.” The following passage also ap- 
pears in the same communication: 

“Instruments used to measure neutron 
and gamma radiation from nuclear explosions 
demonstrated that even at only 10 miles 
from the November 1957 explosion the radia- 
tion dose was appreciably less than that 
which is received in a few seconds from 
natural causes in any part of the world. 
Clearly, therefore, at distances greater than 
25 miles the question of radiation dose to 
an individual does not arise. We trust this 
information will be of assistance to you.” 

Dr. Taylor said that he found it impossible 
to accept the War Office statement that there 
was no fallout following the November 8 
nuclear explosion, that there must have been, 
and that strontium 89 and radioactive iodine 
would have been present as a result of fall- 
out. He maintained that these hazards 
must have been present and that it was 
reasonable to think that they were respon- 
sible for Mr. acute lymphocytic 
leukemia. 
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We have considered all of the evidence 
with anxious care. We accept the testi- 
mony of the War Office regarding the 
absence of fallout and the degree of radia- 
tion in respect of the November 8 nuclear 
explosion, and have reached the conclusion 
that the Ministry have established, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that Mr. was 
not exposed to either prompt radiation in 
the form of gamma rays or neutrons, or to 
radiation fallout, as a result of his service 
on Christmas Island, in excess of that which 
he would have received during the same 
period as a civilian in the United Kingdom. 

We accept Professor Windeyer’s opinion 
that the fatal disease was not due to or ac- 
celerated by exposure to gamma or other 
forms of radiation directly or indirectly 
resulting from nuclear explosion, and al- 
though, in view of the conclusions we have 
arrived at, the question whether or not 
lymphocytic leukemia was likely to have 
been induced within a period of 2 months, 
does not arise, we accept Professor 
Windeyer’s opinion that it is highly im- 
probable that it would be induced in that 
period. 

In conclusion we wish to record our thanks 
to Mr. Ripman who put the appellant's case 
so ably and clearly, and to Mr. Carter, for 
their assistance at the hearing of this appeal. 

For the reasons given, we regret that this 
appeal must be disallowed. 

S. Foster-Sutton, 
Chairman. 


DECEMBER 29, 1961. 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain perti- 
nent material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am asking this 
pointed question: Will this in any way 
curtail the right of the veteran whose 
appeal has been rejected by the office of 
original jurisdiction, we will say the 
area office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. Just a minute until I 
finish: You are going to require him to 
furnish some additional information 

Mr. KORNEGAY. No, sir. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am asking this ques- 
tion because I have seen the situation 
where the regional office back in my 
State turns down the request of the vet- 
eran and they come to me, numbers have, 
hundreds have, since I started my serv- 
ice in the Congress. I ask them to ap- 
peal their case if I think there is any 
merit in it. They get it here an. we go 
down and I take whatever time is neces- 
sary to argue the case before the Na- 
tional Appeals Board and have succeeded 
in reversing the decision of the regional 
board in better than 50 percent of the 
cases they reported unfavorably on. 

Can the gentleman advise me if there 
is to be any added information required 
of such a veteran? I just do not want 
anything in here which would curtail the 
veteran’s right to an appeal under any 
circumstance. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I answer the gen- 
tleman’s question in this way, Mr. Speak- 
er, and say that this bill certainly does 
not add any burden to the veteran or to 
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the appellant. What it does is that upon 
his expression of dissatisfaction the of- 
fice of original jurisdiction—— 

Mr. BAILEY. Which would be the re- 
gional office. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Which would be 
the regional office, is required to prepare 
a statement of facts in the case and its 
conclusions and recommendation. 

Mr. BAILEY. That requested infor- 
mation would have to be supplied by the 
regional office, rather than by the vet- 
eran himself. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Yes. The regional 
office sends the claimant, the veteran or 
his representative, a copy and he has 30 
days within which to file his exceptions 
to the statement of facts and recom- 
mendations as made by the regional 
office. 

Mr. BAILEY. Under present law it is 
a 6-month period, is it not? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. It is a year for an 
appeal. This does not change that pe- 
riod. The provisions of the bill state: 

The claimant will be afforded a period of 
30 days from the date the statement of the 
case is mailed to him or the remainder of 
the period specified in subsection (a) of this 
section— 


Which is 1 year— 
(or, in the case of simultaneously contested 
claims, the period specified in section 4007 
of this title), whichever is greater, to perfect 
his appeal. 


And the last section involves 60 days. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, might I ask this question: 
Does this legislation have the support of 
the American Legion and the various 
veterans organizations, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and so forth? 

Mr. KORNEGAY,. To my knowledge 
none of the veterans organizations has 
taken a specific position on this partic- 
ular bill as reported. The bill was com- 
pletely redrafted by the subcommittee 
following the testimony of the VA Gen- 
eral Counsel, Mr. Cyrus Brickfield, a for- 
mer employee of the House Judiciary 
Committee. His testimony was exceed- 
ingly helpful. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
if this bill is written into law a veteran, 
say Mr. X, who has filed a claim with 
the VA and it is turned down at the re- 
gional level and he exercises the right 
of appeal and it goes to the Board of 
Veterans Appeals and is turned down 
there—then the Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals returns the decision, fully ex- 
plained, back to the regional office. That 
decision, fully explained, is then made 
available to the veteran or his repre- 
sentative; is that right? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Generally you are 
right. However, the statement of the 
case, or summary, is prepared by the 
regional office before it goes to the Board 
of Veterans Appeals. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Then he has the 
right, within 30 days, to file new evi- 
dence, and so forth? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Yes, 30 days to cor- 
rect any errors made by the regional 
office. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
organized veterans associations have ap- 
peared in behalf of this type of legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. As I understand it, 
they have testified, but they did not have 
a resolution or formal position on this 
particular proposal, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Originally, this 
proposal provided for an additional 
agency of Government to review the de- 
cision of the Board of Appeals? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. That is another 
proposal not related in any way to this. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is this not a com- 
promise? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. No. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. This is separate 
and distinct? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. This is separate 
and distinct, yes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is not sig- 
nificant that the veterans organizations 
are not committed to this, because their 
conventions did not make a decision or 
recommendation but, so far as I know, 
every veteran group supports it. How- 
ever, as the gentleman from North Car- 
olina made clear earlier, this bill was 
completely rewritten and we do not have 
the formal position of any organization 
on the reported bill. I may say to the 
gentleman from West Virginia, this 
would make his job about twice as easy. 
If this bill becomes law when you go 
down to the Board of Veterans Appeals 
you will have statements of fact and evi- 
dence, rather than someone’s opinion. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will make the 
problem of the veteran a great deal sim- 
pler to the veteran himself and to his 
representative. 

If this bill is passed, for the first time 
you will now have a record from the time 
a claim is filed until the decision on one 
piece of paper. He will have the findings 
of fact and conclusions of law in lan- 
guage which anyone can understand, and 
it will enable a veteran, who feels his 
rights have been prejudiced, to find out 
why his case has been turned down. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to know if 
it would obviate the necessity for my 
having to write to the regional office and 
asking that files be forwarded to me. 
Will this require that that be done? 

Mr.SAYLOR. No. It will not be nec- 
essary for the gentleman to ask to have 
the file sent from the regional office to 
the central office so that they can be ex- 
amined. This will give you a complete 
story, a factual account from the time a 
veteran files his claim until the final de- 
cision. It is for that reason the com- 


mittee urges this bill be enacted into law. 
Mr. BAILEY. I think that would be 
desirable. It would save me consider- 
able time and effort and headaches in 
getting the information together. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. It will not only save 
Members of Congress their time, but it 
will save the veterans and the veterans’ 
organizations a great deal of difficulty in 
trying to review some of the cases and in 
trying to find out why the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration or the Board of Appeals 
took the position it did. This will re- 
quire the regional office to state to the 
veteran the facts and the law in simple 
language, and then if the veteran feels 
he is aggrieved, he now knows what he 
must do to overcome the adverse decision 
that has been rendered against him. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. This is the regional 
office’s responsibility? 

Mr. SAYLOR. This is the responsi- 
bility of the regional office, yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. This all took place 
prior to the claim being received and 
adjudicated by the Board of Appeals? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. This takes place 
after the Board of Appeals has acted. 
The Board of Veterans Appeals files very 
formal statements. They do not go into 
detail as to the facts that they found in 
the case or the law on which they relied. 

The regional office will be required to 
give the veteran, at his request, an item 
by item account of the facts in the case 
and the law that was relied upon so that 
the veteran can understand his case. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In the event the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals denies a 
claim and then they notify the veteran, 
instead of the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals citing a section of law, they will 
have to spell out that section of the law 
in plain language? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he is not of the opinion 
that this would require a more careful 
and painstaking consideration of the 
5 cases and so would be of bene- 
fit. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is true, because 
we have found in our hearings that many 
times the Board of Veterans’ Appeals re- 
lies upon a decision which relies on a 
decision, and when the final check was 
made, you found out the original deci- 
sion had nothing to do with the facts 
of this particular veteran. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Is there a time ele- 
ment involved that the veteran must ad- 
here to in resubmitting his appeal and 
in regard to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion also notifying the veteran of the 
reason for the denial? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. There is a time 
period now of 1 year. We do not at- 
tempt to change that. The only thing 
we do, we give him a month after he re- 
ceives his decision to request these items, 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, 
in his case. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The burden is on 
the veteran to require the adherence of 
that? 

Mr. SAYLOR. To ask for it, yes, so 
that he will have a detailed account of 
his own case. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
you are just giving the veteran here an 
opportunity to furnish additional in- 
formation that was not in his claim 
originally? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. In 
other words, many veterans will now see, 
when they examine the report that has 
been given to him by the regional office, 
where his case was short, and he will be 
able to find and fill in much of the lack- 
ing information and testimony to sub- 
stantiate his case. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. Does not the veteran 
on appeal have that right now? 

Mr. SAYLOR. He does have that 
right now, but the language which the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals uses is such 
that most of the veterans and many of 
the representatives cannot understand 
it. They rely upon a citation, and that 
citation is not available to the veteran 
or to some of his representatives. 

Mr. BECKER. Just one further ques- 
tion, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will be happy to. 

Mr. BECKER. Is it a fact, though, 
that on the appeal the matter comes 
before the same group that his original 
claim was brought before; the same 
doctors? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is not necessarily 
80. 
Mr. BECKER. But generally so, how- 
ever? 

Mr.SAYLOR. I might say that in the 
past 2 or 3 years now, both under the 
last Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
and the present Administrator, if there 
was an appeal and they asked for a re- 
view of the decision of the Board of 
Veterans Appeals, there is a definite 
effort to give you.a new board to examine 
the case. 

Mr. BECKER. But there is nothing 
in the law requiring that? 

Mr.SAYLOR. No. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, this does 
not in any way interfere with the right 
of an administrative review? 

Mr. SAYLOR. This does not inter- 
fere in any way with an administrative 
review. That still remains. 

I have no further requests for time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of veterans are frustrated by the denial 
of their claims for disability compensa- 
tion. They complain that they are 
kept in the dark concerning the reasons 
why their claims are rejected. 

As a result, 42,700 cases are appealed 
every year. This does not take into ac- 
count the additional cases in which the 
veteran is dissatisfied with the decision 
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but believes that an appeal would only 
be a waste of time and money. 

H.R. 857 seeks to bridge that misun- 
derstanding and to clarify the issue for 
the veteran. It provides that cases ap- 
pealed to the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
shall contain a brief statement of the 
facts of the case appealed, with a cita- 
tion and application of the law, together 
with the recommendations of the office 
appealed from. 

Prior to forwarding the appeal, the 
statement of the case would be sub- 
mitted to the appellant or his agent and 
he would be allowed sufficient time in 
which to perfect his appeal. If the 
claimant fails to respond but the ex- 
planation of dissatisfaction which he 
filed contains specific allegations of 
error of fact or law, it will be forwarded 
to the Board for review on the record 
as it then exists. Otherwise, the case 
will be closed by the agency of original 
jurisdiction. It is further specified that 
any statement of fact to which no ex- 
ception is taken by the claimant, shall 
be prima facie evidence of the correct- 
ness of that particular fact. 

The General Counsel of the Veterans’ 
Administration, on March 1, 1962, said: 

We concede that, with certain modifica- 
tions, it [H.R. 857] could accomplish a 
worthwhile improvement in due process, 


Specifically, the VA suggested that it 
would be workable to require that all 
cases in which the claimant expresses 
dissatisfaction with, or objection to, the 
decision of the agency or original juris- 
diction on any issue, the agency prepare 
(a) a summary of the evidence in the 
case pertaining to the issue as to which 
there is dissatisfaction; (b) a discus- 
sion of the pertinent law, regulations, 
and provisions of the schedule for rating 
disabilities where applicable; and (c) the 
decision on the issue and a summary of 
the reasons therefor. 

The bill, as modified, in the opinion of 
the VA, would have these effects: (a) 
the complete explanation of the evidence 
and law would eliminate many appeals 
based on misunderstanding rather than 
belief of error; (b) the claimant would 
be afforded an opportunity first, to fur- 
nish new and material evidence in in- 
stances wherein the record was incom- 
plete; and, second, to more effectively 
present his contentions on appeal; (c) 
the implications of an adversary’s pro- 
ceeding which are inherent in H.R. 857 
as now drafted, would. be avoided; and 
(d) lighten the burden of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals in that the issues for 
its consideration would be more speci- 
fically delineated. 

In view of the broad discretion which 
must be exercised to protect the claim- 
ant from disclosures that would be in- 
jurious to his mental or physical health, 
and to incur due process within the 
framework of beneficial legislation, the 
VA believes that any legislation in this 
area should be in the broadest terms 
to allow the Administrator the maxi- 
mum leeway in its administration. 

The bill has been amended to adopt 
the principles thus outlined to the sub- 
committee. It has also been amended 
in an effort to meet the objections raised 
by some of the organizations by remoy- 
ing the requirement, in the bill as in- 
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troduced, that the appeal would be 
dismissed if concurrence or exceptions 
were not filed within 30 days. 

Translated into veterans’ language, 
this would let the veteran know, in ad- 
vance, as to whether he has a case for 
appeal or not. Furthermore, it would 
give him the opportunity to present new 
and material evidence, and to get a 
clearer view of his case that would help 
him to present it more effectively. 

It will assure the veteran that he is 
not contending against invisible ob- 
stacles. 

By strengthening and clarifying due 
process, it will help many claimants 
whose appeals are denied because of in- 
adequate preparation of their cases, and 
save other veterans from appealing their 
cases when there is no justifiable basis 
for expecting a reversal of the original 
decision. 

All in all, it will promote greater con- 
fidence among veterans in the admin- 
istration of the appeals procedure. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TeacuE] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 857). 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL 
PROSTHETIC RESEARCH 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 10069) to amend section 216 
of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to prosthetic research in the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sup- 
section (c) of section 216, title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking “$1,- 
000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,- 
500,000”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

If not, the question is: Will the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
10069? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE- 
CONNECTED DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 10743) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to provide increases 
in rates of disability compensation, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 314 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended 

(1) by striking out “$19” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$20”; 
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(2) by striking out “$36” in subsection (b) 
inserting in lieu thereof 638“; 

(3) by striking out “$55” in subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof “$58”; 

(4) by striking out “$73” in subsection 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof 877 “(; 

(5) by striking out “$100” in subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof 8107“; 

(6) by striking out “$120” in subsection 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof “$128”; 

(T) by striking out “$140” in subsection 
(g) and inserting in lieu thereof “$149”; 

(8) by striking out “$160” in subsection 
(h) and inserting in lieu thereof 8170“; 

(9) by striking out “$179” in subsection 
(i) and inserting in lieu thereof 8191“; 

(10) by striking out 86225“ in subsection 
(j) and inserting in lieu thereof “$250”; 

(11) by striking out “$450” in subsections 
(k), 0) and (p) and inserting in lieu there- 
of ĝi 5 

425 by striking out “$309” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “3340”; 

(13) by striking out “$359” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “$390”; 

(14) by striking out “$401” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “$440”; 

(15) by striking out “$150” in subsection 
(r) and inserting in lieu thereof “$200”; and 

(16) by striking out “$265” in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “$290”. 

(b). The Administrator may adjust ad- 
ministratively, consistent with the increases 
authorized by this section, the rates of dis- 
ability compensation payable to persons 
within the purview of section 10 of Public 
Law 85-857 who are not in receipt of com- 
pensation pursuant to chapter 11 of title 
38, United States Code. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (r) of section 314 
of title 38, United States Code, is further 
amended by striking out “for all periods 
during which he is not hospitalized at Gov- 
ernment expense” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: „ subject to the limi- 
tations of section 3203(f) of this title.” 

(b) Section 3203 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(f) Where any veteran in receipt of an 
aid and attendance allowance described in 
section 314 r) of this title is hospitalized 
at Government expense, such allowance shall 
be discontinued from the first day of the 
second calendar month which begins after 
the date of his admission for such hospital- 
ization for so long as such hospitalization 
continues. In case a veteran covered by this 
subsection leaves a hospital against medical 
advice and is thereafter readmitted to hos- 
pitalization, such allowance shall be dis- 
continued from the date of such readmis- 
sion for so long as such hospitalization 
continues.” 

Sec. 3. Section 312(4) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“three” and inserting in lieu thereof “seven”, 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month 
which begins after the date of enactment 
of this Act, but no payments shall be made 
by reason of this Act for any period before 
such effective date. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
second demanded? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill seeks to provide increases in the 
rates of service- connected disability 
compensation to reflect the changes 
which have occurred in the cost of liv- 
ing since the last compensation increase 
in 1957 was enacted, as well as to more 
adequately compensate our seriously dis- 
abled veterans. 


Is a 
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Since the last compensation increase 
in 1957 there has occurred a 6-percent 
increase in the cost of living. The bill, 
as reported by the committee, provides 
increases ranging from 5.3 to 11.1 percent 
in the disability compensation rates pay- 
able to veterans disabled 10 to 100 per- 
cent. For those veterans receiving or 
entitled to receive one of the statutory 
award rates other than (k) or (q) the 
increases range from 8.6 to 20.8 percent. 
The overall average increase provided by 


the bill is approximately 9.3 percent. All 

Wartime | Peacetime 
Degree and paragraph cases cases 

761, 000 53, 700 
281, 900 16, 900 
251, 700 17, 500 
153, 800 7, 600 
102, 100 5, 700 
79, 500 4, 600 
40, 500 2, 400 
25, 300 1, 100 
7, 400 200 
74, 700 10, 400 
3,390 330 
2, 370 270 
390 30 
150 60 
2. 570 210 
4,240 800 
3, 430 500 
1, 794, 440 122, 300 


April 2 
of the rates for service-connected com- 
pensation have been increased with the 
exceptions noted above of the statutory 
award rate of $47 a month, which is in 
addition to the basic rates of compensa- 
tion. The $67 a month rate for arrested 
tuberculosis is unchanged. 

The exact effect on the 1,916,740 in- 
dividual cases, showing the percentage 
of increase for each rating and the total 
cost of the bill, is shown by the table 
which follows: 


H.R. 10743, 
Current H.R. 10743 | pereent in- Cost of 
wartime | asreported | crease over H. R. 10743 
rates current as reported 
rates 

$19 5.3 $9, 776, 000 
36 5.0 6, 969, 000 
5.5 9, 481, 000 
6.5 7, 747, 000 
100 7.0 8, 986, 000 
120 6.7 7, 963, 000 
140 6.4 4, 576, 000 
160 6.3 3, 142, 000 
179 6.7 1, 090, 000 
225 11.1 24. 906, 000 
309 10.0 1, 360, 000 
359 8.6 963, 000 
401 9.7 194, 000 
450 16.7 178, 000 
450 16.7 2, 464, 000 
150 (+450) 1 y pi 


(k) — — loss, or loss of use of a creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both buttocks, or blindness of 1 eye, 


rates (a) to (j) increased monthly by $47 additional to basic compensation paid monthly 


having only tion 

for veterans with these disablities (this $47 rate unchanged). 
Anatomical oes, or loss of use of a 

only light ption, in addition to requirement for 


creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both buttocks, or blindness of 1 eye, having 
any of rates in 00 to (n), rate increased monthly for each loss 


perce: 
5 of os by $47 additional to basic compensation paid monthly for veteran with these disabilities (this $47 rate 
"D . loss, or loss of use of both hands, or both feet, or 1 hand and 1 foot, or Mc both eyes with 5/200 


visual acuity or less, or is permanently bedridden or so helpless as to be in need ofregular aid and 


compensation. 


„ monthly 


Pisa Anatomical loss, or loss of use of 2 extremities at a level, or with complications, preventing natural elbow 


with prosthesis in 


place or has suffered blindness in both eyes having only light perception, or has 


action 
. av e in’ both eyes, rendering him so helpless as to be in necd of regular aid and attendance, monthly 
on healed loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or hip as to prevent use of prosthetic appliance, or suffered 


anatomical loss of both oyes, monthly compensation. 
(0) Suffered disability u 


ler l which would entitle him to 2 or more rates in (1) to (n), no condition being 


considered twice, or suffered total deafness in combination with total blindness with 5/200 visual acuity or less, 


monthly 


compensation 
(p) Ta event disabled person’s service-incurred disabilities exceed requirements for any of rates prescribed, Ad- 


mi ere in his discretion, may allow next higher rate, or intermediate rate, but 5 no event in exeess of $150. 


Minimum rate for arrested tu 


berculosis, 
5 If entitled to com 


(This $67 monthly rate is unchanged.) 
eh eae (0), or the maximum rate under (p), and in need of regular aid and attend- 


ance, while not by here a 8 expense, additional monthly aid and attendance allowance. 
an 


5 jouscbound, 

Section 2 of the bill provides that a 
veteran who today is receiving the statu- 
tory award of $450 monthly, the most 
seriously disabled veteran, and who is 
also receiving $150 additional payment 
if he is not in the hospital may have his 
compensation continue until the first day 
of the second month which begins after 
his hospitalization. Today the added 
compensation of $150 a month is discon- 
tinued immediately upon his admission 
to the hospital. The committee believes 
it is unwise to penalize the veterans in 
this fashion since good medical practice 
requires these veterans to report to a 
hospital whenever they are in need of 
such care without suffering a financial 
loss. Advice received from the Veterans’ 
Administration indicates there would be 
no great cost administratively or other- 
wise as a result of this section. 

Section 3 increases the presumptive 
period for multiple sclerosis from 3 to 7 
years. While the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is opposed to this type of proposal, 
the committee took this action based on 
the recommendation of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. The committee be- 


has additional disability independently rated at 60 per centum or more, or, (2) is 


lieves the scientific studies of this Agency 
and its finding fully support the action 
taken. A letter from the National In- 
stitutes of Health is reproduced below: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH Service, NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTES OF HEALTH, 

Bethesda, Md., May 16, 1961. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your 
letter of May 9, I have consulted with mem- 
bers of our scientific staff. It is their opinion 
that 7 years is not an unreasonable period 
to recognize as the interval between onset 
and diagnosis in multiple sclerosis. Under 
these conditions, the committee would be 
justified in enacting legislation providing for 
a 7-year presumptive period for this disease. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L. MASLAND, M.D., 

Director, National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness. 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WALLHAUSER] first called this matter to 
the attention of the committee when he 
inserted a statement on his proposal in 
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the record during the course of the hear- 

ings on compensation before the Sub- 

committee on Compensation and Pen- 

sions. This indicated by the following 

correspondence and statement: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER, 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE or New JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the 
members of this subcommittee for allowing 
me the opportunity of submitting a state- 
ment in support of H.R, 2082, to amend the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 with respect 
to service connection of multiple sclerosis 
for an additional 4 years. This bill proposes 
to extend the presumptive period so that 
it will conform to highly respected and re- 
sponsible medical opinion which indicates 
that the average number of years from first 
symptoms to diagnosis is 7.2 years. 

It may not be necessary to remind the 
members of the subcommittee of the insid- 
lousness of the disease but for the record I 
wish to note here that medical opinion has 
stated that the onset of multiple sclerosis 
is very often unnoticed by the patient him- 
self, his relatives, and eyen by the general 
practitioner in the event that he sees the 
patient in early stages of the disease. Early 

signs are slurred speech, along with 
tingling sensations and numbness, poor co- 
ordination, especially in walking, and double 
vision. However, it should be noted a per- 
son with multiple sclerosis does not always 
have all of these symptoms, and someone 
having one or more may not have multiple 
sclerosis. Furthermore, and I wish to stress 
this point, many multiple sclerosis patients 
have remissions, periods of months or even 
years during which the symptoms disappear 
and the individual appears to be well. 

Mr. Chairman, an outstanding authority, 
Dr. Thomas L. Willmon, medical and scien- 
tific director, National Multiple Sclerosis So- 
ciety, has made the following statement to 
Mr, John W. Bill, national service officer of 

the Disabled American Veterans, in Newark, 
N.J., at his request: 

“As you must know, the medical literature 
on multiple sclerosis makes many references 
to the fact that the diagnosis of this disease 
is a difficult one and subject to delays until 
it has progressed to the point that the physi- 
clan may be certain that he is dealing with 
multiple sclerosis and not one of the many 
other conditions which may have to be con- 
sidered in the differential diagnosis. 

“I believe the best reference which you 
may make is the excellent study made by 
A. R. MacLean and Berkson, Jr., which ap- 
peared in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, 1951, 146, 1367. * * In 
their study of 418 cases they found that an 
average of 7.2 years had elapsed between the 
onset of the symptoms and the time the 
actual diagnosis was made. * * * I could 
only say additionally that in talking with 
many people who have multiple sclerosis I 
find that such a lapse as MacLean and Berk- 
son describe is not only common but usual.” 

I have asked the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases within the Public 
Health Service to furnish me information 
concerning the latest findings of its research 
of this point, and with your permission, I 
will submit the information upon receipt of 
it for the subcommittee’s consideration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1961. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear Mr. Cmamman: In the statement I 
submitted to the committee in support of 
H.R. 2082 to amend the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 with respect to service connec- 
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tion of multiple sclerosis for an additional 
4 years, I referred to my request of the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases to 
furnish me additional information as to the 
number of years from onset to diagnosis. 

I enclose herewith for the record copy of 
the reply to my letter from Dr. Richard L. 
Masland, Director of the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

With appreciation for your courtesy and 
cooperation, Iam, 

Sincerely 
GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 
Bethesda, Må., May 3, 1961. 
Hon. GEORGE M, WALLHAUSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WALLHAUSER: This is in answer 
to your letter of April 24 concerning H.R. 
2082 and a copy of your statement to the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Dr. Thomas L. Willmon, Medical and Re- 
search Director at the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, is in an excellent position 
to review all the published scientific data as 
well as incidence statistics and timelag 
data relating to onset and diagnosis of multi- 
ple sclerosis. 

I have discussed with Institute scientists 
Dr. Winmon's reference to the study by Mac- 
Lean and Berkson appearing in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Insti- 
tute scientists have said that the timelag 
does differ with people but that 7 years is 
not an unreasonable period between onset 
and diagnosis, 

I hope this further information will be 
helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp L. MASLaNnD, M.D., 
Director, National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness. 


Section 4 of the bill provides that in- 
creases granted shall be effective on the 
first day of the second calendar month 
which begins after the date of enact- 
ment. 

The first year cost of this bill is $98,- 
264,000, as indicated in more detail in the 
table previously referred to. 

Hearings were held before the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sions on April 25, 26 and 27, and May 10, 
1961, on 64 compensation bills. I desire 
to express my particular appreciation 
to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Dorn, for his cooperation and assistance 
in this matter. All members of the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sion—Messrs. Dorn, KORNEGAY, ROBERTS, 
FINo, and CHARLES M. TEAGUE were very 
helpful and cooperative on this bill. 

The President had submitted a pro- 
posal drafted in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration providing a smaller increase, at 
a total cost of approximately $65 million. 

H.R. 879, a similar bill, passed the 
House on June 5, 1961, under suspension 
of the rules. There was no opposition to 
this proposal. The bill was developed 
through consultations with the Presi- 
dent, and the President agreed to rec- 
ommend a cost-of-living increase in 
service-connected compensation. The 
bill as reported by the committee pro- 
vided a minimum cost-of-living increase 
to all categories, with increased amounts 
to the high disability groups. This bill, 
as passed on June 5, 1961, by the House 
had a first-year additional cost of $87,- 
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933,144. It provided an overall 9.2-per- 
cent average increase. 

On July 17, 1961, it was taken up by 
the Senate. After considering the bill, 
the Senate Finance Committee cut the 
increases of the House bill for the 10-, 
20-, and 30-percent groups in half which 
effected a savings of approximately $12 
million, eliminated the 7-year presump- 
tion for multiple sclerosis, added the 
national service life insurance reopen- 
ing amendment advocated by Senator 
Lone, and ordered the bill reported. 

On September 1, 1961, the Senate 
passed H.R. 856, which had been re- 
ported on August 9 by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. This bill, which is 
identical to H.R. 11045, 86th Congress, 
and which in its original form was sup- 
ported by the Veterans’ Administration, 
provides for a modified life plan of in- 
surance for World War II veterans. In 
reporting the bill, the Committee on 
Finance included as an amendment the 
provisions of H.R. 879, as passed by the 
House, and also added to it the so- 
called Long rider to permit reopening 
of the national service life insurance 
program. In the debate in the Senate 
on September 1, motion was made to 
remove the Long rider from the bill. 
This motion failed by a record vote of 
50 to 18. 

On September 6 the House passed, 
under suspension of the rules, S. 2051, 
which had to do with the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act and, as an 
amendment, there was added the pro- 
visions of H.R. 879, the compensation 
increase bill, in the form in which it 
passed the House originally on June 5. 

On September 14 the Senate passed 
H.R. 3587 providing outpatient care for 
Indian war veterans and added as an 
amendment the provisions of S. 2051 
without the provisions of H.R. 879—in 
other words, without the service-con- 
nected compensation increase. 

On September 22, 1961, the House 
concurred in the Senate amendments 
to H.R, 3587, thus sending it to the White 
House where it was signed on October 
4, 1961, and is now Public Law 87-377. 
As enacted, it relates only to outpatient 
care for Indian war veterans and pro- 
vides an extension of time for certain 
war orphans in the Philippines to 
initiate courses of training. No compen- 
sation matter was included. 

In reporting this new bill, H.R. 10743, 
the committee is again endeavoring to 
provided a needed increase in the rates 
of compensation for service-connected 
disabled veterans and to avoid the par- 
liamentary entanglements which have 
developed as a result of the actions of 
the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Record at this point com- 
munications from several veterans’ or- 
ganizations expressing support for H.R. 
10743. 

There was no objection. 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 28, 1962. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Teacue: The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars wholeheartedly supports H.R. 10743, the 
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compensation increase bill for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans which has been 
reported to the House. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is proud 
of its unqualified and vigorous support of 
H.R. 879 and subsequent attempts in the 
first session to have a cost of living increase 
in the compensation rates for our service- 
disabled approved by the Congress. The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars shares the keen dis- 
appointment of so many in the Congress that 
this result has not been obtained. It is 
hoped that there will be no action to use 
H.R. 10743 as a vehicle for other unrelated 
and controversial veterans’ legislation. 

The speedy approval of H.R. 10743 will be 
deeply appreciated by the 1,300,000 members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, and more particularly the service- 
disabled, many of whom are still suffering 
from the wounds and disabilities they re- 
ceived on the battlefield many years ago. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. HANSEN, 
Commander in Chief. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
March 28, 1962. 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. TeacuE: This refers to your let- 
ter dated March 22, 1962, stating that you 
expect to obtain House consideration of H.R. 
10743 in the near future. 

I am sure you realize that the DAV spon- 
sored H.R. 9565, providing for a 15-percent 
across-the-board disability compensation in- 
crease. HR. 10743, although not wholly 
meeting the desires of our organization of 
the wartime disabled, does provide substan- 
tial compensation increases for many serv- 
ice-connected veterans, especially those in 
the most seriously disabled categories. All 
things considered we believe that the pro- 
posals for increase contained in H.R, 10743 
are the best that can be hoped for this 
session, 

We strongly support the other provisions 
of the bill extending the presumptive period 
for multiple sclerosis to 7 years, and in re- 
gard to the hospital award adjustment date 
in certain cases of seriously disabled veter- 
ans involving aid and attendance. 

Under the circumstances the Disabled 
American Veterans supports H.R. 10743, as 
reported by your committee on March 19, 
1962, and we urge early passage by the 
House of Representatives of this much- 
needed legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Francis R. Buono, 
National Commander. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 29, 1962. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the BVA we wish to encour- 
age prompt action on H.R, 10743 giving a 
compensation increase to disabled veterans. 
The BVA wholeheartedly supports this meas- 
ure and wishes to thank you for your prompt 
action on our behalf. 

WILLIAM M. HUGHES, 
National President, 
Blinded Veterans Association. 


New York, N.Y., March 29, 1962. 

Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Afairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America whole- 
heartedly supports H.R. 10743, which would 
provide a more liberal compensation increase 
to the most severely disabled veterans, and 
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gratefully thanks you for your introduction 
of this bill. We respectfully request your 
continuing support. 
ROBERT CLASSON, 
Legislative Director, 
Paralyzed Veterans of America. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 30, 1962. 
The Honorable OLIN TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In meeting assembled in Washington, D.C., 
March 31, 1962, the national executive com- 
mittee of AMVETS wholeheartedly and 
unanimously endorsed H.R. 10743. 

The enactment of a fair cost of living in- 
crease in compensation rates for this 
country’s service-connected disabled is long 
overdue. AMVETS recognize that this situa- 
tion is not the result of any oversight on the 
part of the House of Representatives and we 
sincerely hope that the Senate will refrain 
from attaching any unrelated and controver- 
sial riders to this compensation measure as 
they did during the last congressional ses- 
sion. 

AMVETS would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express its deep appreciation to the 
House of Representatives, its Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and particularly to its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Honorable OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, for outstanding efforts in caring for 
those who bear the battle scars of this 
Nation's wars. 

EDWIN P. FIFIELSKTI, 
AMVETS National Commander. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1962. 

The Honorable OLIN E, TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: We have your commu- 
nication of March 22, 1962, requesting a 
statement of the American Legion’s position 
on H.R. 10743, a bill dealing with the rates 
of service-connected disability compensation 
payments. The bill was introduced on March 
14, 1962, and was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in executive ses- 
sion on March 19, 1962. 

Although hearings were not held on the 
subject bill, we have, on previous occasions, 
clearly set forth to the committee the posi- 
tion of the American Legion relative to serv- 
ice-connected disability compensation, in- 
cluding my own statement before the 
committee on February 27, 1962. 

It has always been and continues to be the 
well established position of the American 
Legion that the service-disabled and the 
survivors of those who die of service-con- 
nected causes are the first concern of our 
organization and should also be that of the 
American public and the Congress of the 
United States. 

For the record, I should like to reiterate 
the official position of the American Legion 
with reference to service-connected disability 
compensation. In 1952, we took issue with 
the Congress when it created an imbalance 
in the compensation structure by its act of 
granting greater compensation increases to 
those with service-connected disabilities 
evaluated at 50 percent or more. This im- 
balance was compounded by subsequent acts 
of Congress so that presently a veteran with a 
90 percent disability receives but 79.5 percent 
of the payment received by a veteran with 
100 percent disability, In short, this im- 
balance is reflected down through the sev- 
eral gradations of the various disability 
ratings. The bill, H.R. 10743, retains this 
imbalance. 

The American Legion desires a true bal- 
ance of payment based upon percentage of 
disability. The percentage ratings of dis- 
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ability are set forth in rating schedules and 

are based upon the theory of the average 

impairment of an individual’s earning capac- 

ity. If this impairment does not reflect a 

true percentage of the payment for total 

disability, then it is obvious that the rating 
schedules should be amended accordingly. 

The American Legion also espouses the 
principle that all service-connected disabled 
veterans should receive additional compen- 
sation for the care of their dependents. 
Under present law, such aid is limited to 
those having a disability rated at 50 percent 
or greater. 

The American Legion states that the pres- 
ent compensation structure is inequitable 
and discriminatory to all but a negligible 
percentage of those veterans entitled to serv- 
ice-connected disability compensation. The 
instant bill fails to correct this. We believe 
the correction of these injustices is within 
the financial ability of the Nation and would 
be supported by the public and by a great 
majority of the Members of Congress. 

We regret that H.R. 10743 fails in funda- 
mental respects to meet certain of the needs 
of the service disabled. We believe, also, 
that its rate provisions are in part inade- 
quate. We know the service disabled are en- 
titled to much more; but, if it is your opinion 
that H.R. 10743 is the best that can be 
secured at this time, we will support the 
bill in the House. 

In conclusion, may I state that we do not 
abandon those principles we believe to be 
proper, equitable, and just, and we will con- 
tinue our fight for the service-connected 
disabled veterans. 

I am pleased to note from your letter of 
March 22, 1962, that you expect to place in 
the Rxconn my response and the responses of 
the other organizations. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. Bacon, 
National Commander. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., April 2, 1962. 

The Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: Catholic War Vet- 
erans of United States strongly support and 
endorse H.R. 10743 reported by your commit- 
tee, providing increases in rates of compen- 
sation. Urge prompt House passage and 
hope for early Senate action. 

JAMES W. HAFEY, 
National Executive Director, 
Catholic War Veterans, U.S.A. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacue], in commend- 
ing the various veterans’ organizations 
for the splendid cooperation that they 
gave us on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the chairman 
of the full committee would be so kind 
as to tell the Members of the House just 
what happened on our bill last year after 
it passed in this Chamber? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I think, maybe, it would be more proper 
for someone else to tell about that than 
for me to tell about it. 

Mr. AYRES. But, are we going 
through the same basic procedure this 
year that we went through last year? 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will yield, actually, for the benefit 
of the Members of the House, since the 
82d Congress there have been bills intro- 
duced to permit World War II veterans 
to reinstate their insurance. Each year 
those bills have been referred to a sub- 
committee until last year. Last year 
those bills were considered by the full 
committee. Each year the bills have 
been rejected. Late in the first session 
the full committee voted to table all 
pending insurance bills for the balance 
of the session. 

Last year a bill to reopen insurance 
was attached to a compensation bill 
(H.R. 879) in the Senate and was sent 
over to the House. We did not take it 
up because we felt they were unfair in 
that after our committee had voted the 
bill down they tried to force us to pass 
a bill which our committee had refused. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the Members 
of the House would not appreciate it if 
I went over to Senator Byrn and told 
him “just because your committee voted 
this bill down, I demand that you get 
a vote of the full Senate.” That attitude, 
not on Senator Byrp’s part I stress, was 
what stymied our compensation bill last 
year. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say that in behalf of the membership 
on my side of the aisle I want to com- 
mend the chairman of the full commit- 
tee and all of the members of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee for having the 
courage to bring up this compensation 
bill. The men and women who deserve 
our utmost praise are those who bear a 
service-connected disability. They are 
the ones who are in greatest need, and 
the ones who have waited longest for 
attention from this Congress. I feel that 
the House of Representatives is to be 
commended for considering this bill. 

I know that every man and woman 
with a service-connected disability has 
nothing but the highest praise for the 
chairman of this committee for once 
again bringing this bill to the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 

gentleman from Indiana. 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add my commendation of the 
chairman and other members of the 
committee for the action taken, and to 
make this observation. I should like to 
ask the chairman if it is not correct 
that by and large this adjustment is 
little more than a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment, taking into account the time that 
has elapsed? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I believe the 
average is 9.3. The statistics we have 
concerning the average cost-of-living in- 
crease since 1957 shows about 6 percent. 
I believe it is true that in some cases it 
is slightly below the cost of living, but in 
most cases it is something above the 
cost-of-living increase, 
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Mr. ADAIR. So it bears a reasonable 
relationship? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 


like to thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee for the action 
taken. The gentleman has indicated 
that this is a compromise proposal and 
that it has the approval of the various 
veterans’ groups. Is it the gentleman’s 
intention to have those letters to which 
he referred included in the RECORD? 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. I will say to 
the gentleman that I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to include them in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, first 
of all I want to commend the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and its chairman 
for bringing out a good, sound veterans’ 
compensation benefit bill. As a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
more particularly a member of the sub- 
committee that deals with the Veterans’ 
Administration’s appropriation, I won- 
der if the gentleman could enlighten us 
as to when these compensation benefits 
would take effect and how much the an- 
nual increase in cost would be; also, 
whether it should be considered in the 
1963 budget bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It would be- 
come effective the first day of the 
second month after enactment. Of 
course, as I do not have any idea of what 
action will be taken by the other body 
I could not possibly even suggest to the 
gentleman whether it would be in that 
budget or not. The cost of the bill will 
be approximately $98 million. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. $98 million for a 
full year? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Then if it is en- 
acted during the current session of Con- 
gress it would affect the 1963 budget for 
veterans’ compensation? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Very definite- 
ly; just as last year when the President 
requested $65 million and we did not pass 
it, it affected the budget. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the bill that is on the Speaker’s desk as 
amended by the Senate provides an in- 
crease that ranges from about 7 to 9 
percent? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. From 5.3 to 
16 percent. The cost would be about 
$87 million. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. How does it com- 
pare with the bill now before us by way 
of percentage of increase? 
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just a little bit more. The most 


severely disabled receive the most, the 
range is from 5.3 to 20.8 percent with an 
overall average of 9.3 percent. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. None of these 
benefits would go to non-service-con- 
nected cases? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This pertains 
only to service-connected veterans. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Do the gentle- 
man and his committee have any plans 
to take a look at the benefits paid to the 
non-service-connected veterans? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would say 
that there is a continuing look taken at 
the program concerning non-service- 
connected veterans. This last year we 
have had personal contact with between 
5,000 and 6,000 cases. I should say there 
will be a continuing survey of this and 
I should hope that we come to some 
agreement among all the veterans’ 
groups and the committee as to what 
action should be taken. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentle- 
man plan any hearings in the near fu- 
ture at the conclusion of this survey? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I could not 
answer the question without consulting 
other members of the committee, I 
should expect to get the committee to- 
gether to go over the findings of our 
staff concerning these 5,000 to 6,000 
cases. We have found in our survey that 
there are thousands of veterans who 
have not chosen to go under the new 
law, Public Law 86-211, and there are 
millions of dollars that would be avail- 
able to them if they were informed suf- 
ficiently to know that they should go 
under this bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee is unanimous in supporting the 
chairman concerning this compensation 
bill. We feel it should have become law 
last year. We earnestly submit it for 
the consideration of the House again. 
Our disabled veterans, service connected, 
have not had a raise since 1957. 

That has been 5 years. We very ear- 
nestly solicit the unanimous support of 
the House for this bill. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I am heartily in favor 
of this bill. The gentleman as well as 
the other members of his committee have 
done a tremendous amount of work on 
this bill. I hope the House will unani- 
mously pass this bill and I hope when 
it gets to the other body they will let this 
bill become law without attaching to it 
any kind of amendments. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to commend the 
committee. This bill has been a long 
time coming, and it is deserved. But 
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I would like to have the answer of my 
good friend from Texas to this. He 
mentioned that the Senate bill would 
have provided $65 million, and it was not 
included in the budget last year. Can 
the gentleman tell me why no amount 
was included in the budget this year? 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No, I am not 


aware whether it was included or not in- 


cluded, but I certainly have no reason to 
believe the administration will not ac- 
cept this if it is passed by the Congress. 

Mr. BECKER. The gentleman has 
not stated categorically that it is not 
included in the budget? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No, because I 
am not sure whether or not it is. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the chairman of the 
committee for bringing out this bill. As 
I understand it, there will be an increase 
for those with service-connected disa- 
bilities which are rated between 10 per- 
cent and 100 percent. There have been 
very many complaints coming to me that 
the doctors have been reducing the rate 
of disability indiscriminately. Has the 
committee gone into that aspect? Will 
many of these people who are getting 
these benefits by reason of this increase 
have their disability rating lowered be- 
low 10 percent, and so disqualify them? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This is a 
question that has been going on for a 
number of years, a question in which 
the committee has taken considerable 
interest. Two or three years ago there 
was much talk and consideration of this 
question, but last year, as far as the 
committee or its chairman are con- 
cerned, there have been very few com- 
plaints in this regard. If the gentleman 
gets complaints, the committee would 
like to see them. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I have taken up 
these complaints on individual cases, and 
I would like to send them to the com- 
mittee for their perusal and considera- 
tion. 

I/commend the committee for the tre- 
mendous job they have done, at least 
in giving these men the increase in the 
cost of living which has occurred in the 
last few years. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. I join the other Members 
here in complimenting the chairman and 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, each 
and every member of that committee, 
who have worked unselfishly on this 
matter not only this year but last year. 
I rise to support the bill, as I did on the 
previous occasion, knowing that this bill 
will of course inure to those veterans who 
are in great need. 

May I say also that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs has presented to 
the House many, many fine pieces of 
legislation to inure to the benefit of the 
veterans. This has been a progressive 
day for the veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, service-connected dis- 
abled veterans have seen their compen- 
sation payments decline by more than 
G percent in value since 1957, because 
the cost of living has increased by that 
amount during the past 5 years. An 
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increase in compensation to make up for 
this deficit is clearly in order. 

It is the purpose of H.R. 10743 to ef- 
fect a reasonable increase in compensa- 
tion payments that will restore their 
value—relative to today’s cost of living. 
At the same time it gives us the oppor- 
tunity to correct certain disparities that 
will provide greater relief for veterans 
with the more severe service-connected 
disabilities. 

The bill provides increases ranging 
from 5.3 percent to 11.1 percent in the 
disability compensation rates payable to 
veterans disabled 10 to 100 percent. 

It is regrettable that this bill was 
burdened with extraneous matters that 
prevented its passage last year. There 
is no justification for further delay. At 
a cost of approximately $100 million a 
year it will reverse the depreciation in 
compensation payments that has oc- 
curred since 1957, and will provide some 
small measure of relief for nearly 2 mil- 
lion veterans with service-connected 
disabilities. It is my personal belief 
that the increases should have been 
somewhat more, but I realize that this 
increase is far better than no increase 
at all, and for that reason I will vote for 
this bill. 

The overall average increase provided 
by the bill is about 9.4 percent. All of 
the rates for service-connected compen- 
sation have been increased with the ex- 
ception of the statutory award rate of 
$47 a month, which is in addition to the 
basic rates of compensation, and the $67 
a month rate for arrested tuberculosis. 
Inasmuch as all veterans who are en- 
titled to receive the $47 statutory rate 
will be benefited by the bill because of 
an increase in the basic rate, the com- 
mittee felt fully justified in taking this 
action. 

Any time that a veteran with arrested 
tuberculosis suffers a recurrence, he is 
immediately rated as totally disabled 
and the whole reduction formula starts 
again as if it were a new case. Veter- 
ans in this category are already receiving 
liberal treatment, in sharp distinction 
to other diseases and disabilities. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that 
veterans who are receiving the statutory 
award of $450 and also additional com- 
pensation of $150 while not in a hos- 
pital will have their compensation 
continued until the first day of the sec- 
ond month which begins after they are 
hospitalized. It seemed reasonable to 
the committee and also good medical 
practice to permit these badly disabled 
service-connected cases to report to a 
hospital whenever they are in need of 
care without suffering a financial loss. 
Even at these rather liberal rates, many 
paralyzed veterans experience difficulty 
in making both ends meet, since some 
require 24-hour care in their homes and 
must pay out sizable amounts to indi- 
viduals employed to take care of them. 

Section 3 of the bill increases the pre- 
sumptive period for multiple sclerosis 
from 3 to 7 years. This extension is 
warranted because of the slow and 
stealthy way in which this serious dis- 
ability develops. 

H.R. 10743 is a moderate, well 
thought-out bill with very substantial 
arguments to support it. It will become 
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the major veterans’ bill enacted into law 
during the 2d session of the 87th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
what is done over in the other body is 
not something with which this commit- 
tee is concerned. Usually when a bill 
is referred to a committee and the com- 
mittee votes it down a time or two, it 
loses interest in it. But because of the 
great interest of the veterans’ groups 
and the interest in the other body, we 
have taken that up for a number of 
years. We have handled it as squarely 
and fairly, in a democratic way, as any 
committee could. The sense of the 
chairman and this committee is that 
what happens on the other side of the 
Capitol does not reflect what we are go- 
ing to do in this committee. I think 
our committee is perfectly willing and 
able to take care of its own legislation. 

But we feel we have given this legis- 
lation every chance on earth, and I 
would hope that they will not insist on 
having a vote in the full House on a 
piece of legislation that has been turned 
down by the committee, beginning with 
the 82d Congress. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. I would just like to say 
to the chairman, speaking as a ranking 

-minority Member, that all the Members 
on our side will support the chairman 
100 percent in his position on this. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WALLHAUSER]. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
presentation of this legislation, of 
course, is most. gratifying and I com- 
mend the chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], and all the 
members of the committee, I am par- 
ticularly grateful because included in 
the bill is section 3 which increases the 
presumptive period for multiple sclerosis 
from 3 years to 7 years. This section 
accomplishes the result sought by the 
bill, H.R. 2082, which I introduced on 
January 6, 1961, and which provided for 
a 7-year presumptive period. We know 
that highly respected and responsible 
medical experts have indicated that the 
average time for incidence is 7.2 years., 
We ought to remember that the onset 
of multiple sclerosis is very often un- 
noticed by the patient himself, his rela- 
tives and even by the general practi- 
tioner in the event he sees the patient in 
the early stages of the disease. We 
should also remember something about 
the warning signs of this dread disease 
which are, slurred speech, tingling sen- 
sations and numbness, poor coordina- 
tion, especially in walking, and double 
vision. But, please note that people 
with multiple sclerosis do not always 
have all of these symptoms, and some- 
one having them may or may not have 
multiple sclerosis. I would like to stress 
the fact that many multiple sclerosis 
patients have what is known as remis- 
sions, periods of months or even years 
during which the symptoms disappear 
and then reappear again. So we are 
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dealing with a disease that is very dif- 
ficult for even the most scientific phy- 
sician to determine whether or not a 
person has the disease in the early 
stages. 

For instance, an outstanding author- 
ity, Dr. Thomas L. Willmon, medical and 
scientific director of the National Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society has written to the 
national service officer of one of the 
great veterans’ organizations to point 
out that this is a very difficult situation 
for a physician to definitely determine 
whether a patient has multiple sclerosis 
until it has progressed to a point where 
the physician is certain that he is deal- 
ing with it. 

I was also very gratified to receive a 
signed letter from Dr. Richard L. Mas- 
land who is director of the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness, and an outstanding authority, 
in which he advises me that the insti- 
tute of scientists have said that the 
timelag does differ with people, but that 
7 years is not an unreasonable period 
between onset and diagnosis. So that 
this great Committee on Veteran’s Af- 
fairs, in my judgment, Mr. Speaker, is 
to be congratulated for increasing the 
presumptive period from 3 years to 7 
years, thus assisting many veterans who 
have had great difficulty after their 
service period to prove to the medical 
authorities that this dread disease was 
contracted while the veteran was in the 
service. I believe the passage of this 
will correct a situation which should not 
exist in connection with this disease, and 
one which seriously affects our veterans 
who suffer from it. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse}. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I rise with 
pleasure to support H.R. 10743 to in- 
crease the rate of compensation for sery- 
ice-connected disabled veterans. 

This represents the second time in this 
Congress that the House will have ap- 
proved such an increase. There is no 
reluctance on the part of this member- 
ship to recognize the needs of those 
Americans who were disabled in the 
service of their country. Traditionally, 
we have insisted that these veterans be 
treated justly. Certainly an increase in 
benefits to meet the rapidly increasing 
costs of living is only simple justice. 

Had the will of this House in passin’ 
this legislation been reflected by our 
colleagues in the other body, our dis- 
abled veterans today would be receiving 
an increase in benefits. As we all know, 
the Senate tied to our original legislation 
a rider reopening the national service 
life insurance. 

I sincerely trust that we in the House 
today, as we approve this drastically 
needed increase, are launching legisla- 
tion which will clear the whole Congress 
and be signed into law, so that our 2 
million service-connected veterans will 
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not continue to be deprived of the com- 
pensation due them. 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO REVISE AND EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therewith communications from various 
veterans’ organizations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it a duty to speak in favor of, and 
urge immediate adoption of, this meas- 
ure, H.R, 10743, which basically provides 
increases in the current rates of vet- 
erans service-connected disability com- 
pensation, as well as granting more ade- 
quate compensation to our seriously 
disabled veterans. 

As we all realize, the cost of living has 
been in an almost continuous rise over 
these past several years and the in- 
creased disability compensation rates 
contained in this measure are merely 
designed to reflect the cost of living 
changes that have occurred since 1957. 

Such cost of living adjustment action 
for our service-connected disabled vet- 
erans is certainly in accord with the tra- 
ditions and wishes of the American peo- 
ple in consideration of those veterans 
who were injured in the service of this 
country and the substantive action pro- 
posed in this bill has been recommended 
by the President himself. 

I am particularly pleased by the pro- 
visions of section 3 of this measure which 
increase the presumptive period for mul- 
tiple sclerosis from 3 to 7 years, which 
was recommended on the information 
and advice obtained from the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Speaker, a primary concern of this 
Congress, in approaching this measure 
should be, in my humble opinion, the 
morale of those American citizens who 
are now undergoing military service and 
those who will be called to such service 
in the future. 

In these difficult days we can, to my 
mind, take no sounder or wiser practi- 
cal action, to sustain and increase that 
morale than by giving a concrete dem- 
onstration that they and their families 
will be ever extended the fullest meas- 
ure of assistance if the individual serv- 
iceman should become disabled. 

Let us also be mindful that, while we 
are called upon to approve massive ap- 
propriations for the rehabilitation of 
peoples in other lands, our first obliga- 
tion is to our own American citizens, and 
we have an opportunity to fulfill a part 
of that obligation today. Let us seize 
the opportunity and promptly approve 
this bill. 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], and all 
the other members of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs for bringing 
this important and timely bill to the floor 
of the House at this time under suspen- 
sion of rules so that it will thus more 
promptly proceed to the other end of the 
Capitol for consideration, which I hope 
may be favorable, and, at an early date, 
passed. I describe this bill as timely, be- 
cause it provides increases in rates by 
way of disability compensation for sery- 
ice-connected cases and increases those 
rates to reflect the changes which we all 
know have occurred in the cost of living 
of American veterans since there was a 
compensation increase in the year 1957. 
It also compensates more adequately for 
very seriously disabled veterans. The 
report of the committee expressly states 
that the bill would increase the monthly 
rates payable to veterans of all wars and 
also peacetime service who have a serv- 
ice-connected disability rated between 10 
and 100 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, those veterans who are 
entitled to receive compensation at one 
of the higher statutory award rates, 
which clearly runs to a maximum sum 
of $450, or as much as $600, each month 
if it be that the veteran concerned is en- 
titled to the $450 rate and needs regular 
aid and attendance and who is not being 
cared for in a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. 

The diligent committee reporting this 
bill and making this illuminating report 
tells us that since 1957 when the last 
compensation increase in service-con- 
nected cases was made there has oc- 
curred at least a 6-percent increase in 
the cost of living and that this bill, as 
reported by our committee, provides in- 
creases for such service-connected vet- 
eran cases ranging from 5.3 to 11.1 per- 
cent in the disability compensation rates 
which are payable to disabled veterans of 
10 to 100 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not now take longer 
time and attention for the very splen- 
didly prepared and submitted committee 
report specifically sets forth the tables of 
rates and compensation increases. I 
call this report to the attention of every 
Member of this House. 

May I respectfully state to the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
that I very frequently receive communi- 
cations from distinguished veterans in 
the great 23d Congressional District of 
California, which I represent, urging 
that even though their disabilities may 
not yet have been proven as service con- 
nected, that they have vital concern and 
hope and prayers that with all of its 
many duties our Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs may be able before too long to 
undertake study and survey of their type 
of case. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, I heart- 
ily congratulate the able, distinguished 
chairman and members of his outstand- 
ing House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
for bringing this bill, H.R. 10743, to the 
floor of the House, since it provides in- 
creases in rates of disability compensa- 
tion that are urgently needed by many 
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service-connected disabled veterans and 
their families to cope with the present 
high cost of living. 

The bill will probably not be opposed 
and it is deserving of the unanimous ap- 
proval of this House. Since the last com- 
pensation increase in 1957, there has 
been a very substantial advance in price 
levels and cost of necessities of life, esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 6 
percent, although this does not ade- 
quately refiect a true picture since dis- 
abled veterans have special problems of 
many kinds that make it difficult for 
them to get along on their limited in- 
come. 

I think the committee has done a 
splendid job in preparing this construc- 
tive bill which will bring relief to one 
group of our fellow citizens, above all 
others, who are deserving of the affec- 
tionate solicitude of the Congress and 
this Government, and which takes notice 
of the faet that costs and prices of al- 
most everything have risen since the last 
increase in compensation. 

Perhaps the committee would be able 
to give its consideration to legislation 
which might tie the veterans’ compen- 
sation rates to the cost-of-living index. 
I have always felt that this might pos- 
sibly be the best way to take care of vet- 
erans’ compensation benefits as well as 
social security and retirement benefits. I 
think that legislation of this kind has 
great possibilities and should be care- 
fully explored by the administrative 
agencies and responsible committees of 
the Congress. 

Early in his administration, our be- 
loved, distinguished President, John F. 
Kennedy, recommended selective in- 
creases in compensation rates for veter- 
ans with service-connected disabilities to 
offset rises in the cost of living since the 
last increase in 1957 and to adjust rates 
in categories which are out of line. 

He stated that the American people 
have traditionally insisted that these vet- 
erans who were injured in the service of 
their Nation be treated justly and hu- 
manely, and strongly pledged his admin- 
istration to this end. 

It will be gratifying to the American 
people, in my opinion, that this Congress 
should place its seal of approval upon 
this objective by unanimously passing 
this bill, because it will be, as many of 
its predecessors, another practical mani- 
festation of the everlasting gratitude 
which is felt for our veteran heroes by 
the Congress and the people. 

It is with a real sense of satisfaction, 
as well as a distinct pleasure, that I 
speak and vote in support of this fine, 
salutary, and helpful measure. 

So far as I am concerned, I propose 
to join as I have done in the past with 
my many colleagues in this great body 
who are pledged to the cause of the dis- 
abled veteran and his dependents—in- 
deed, to the cause of all our veterans— 
in moving in every just and practicable 
way to implement and perfect the con- 
structive programs which Congress in its 
wisdom has set up to reinforce its deeply 
felt conviction that the veterans’ cause 
is dear to our hearts and must ever be 
upheld. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to urge this House to give its 


unanimous consent to the passage of 
H.R. 10743. This bill will give across- 
the-board increases in benefits to our 
service-disabled veterans. 

The increases in this bill are based 
on a sound appraisal of the ever-ex- 
panding cost of living. 

A great number of the men in this 
body are veterans of this country’s wars. 
Yet in the press and urgency of Con- 
gress and as day-to-day problems arise, 
some of us tend to forget the real mean- 
ing of the word “disabled.” Let me call 
to mind a scene that—in one form or 
another—is branded into the memory 
of every man who shared the horrors 
of war. Remember the man next to 
you that fared less well than yourself. 
Maybe internal injuries or mangled 
limbs that could never be restored were 
his lot. Perhaps you saw, as I did, prom- 
ising, healthy young men reduced by 
the cruelties of war to damaged hulks, 
never to be able to make their marks 
on the world. These men made the ul- 
timate sacrifice. It is perhaps an un- 
kind memory to force on you. But we 
must remind ourselves from time to time 
just what the words “service-connected 
disability” mean and what we owe these 
men. 

Every man or woman, who in time of 
war or peace serves his country, acquires 
our debt. Those who suffer the vagaries 
of fate and are damaged in mind or body, 
either seriously or less so, are the ones 
to whom we owe the most. Though time 
may cloud our memory, there must never 
be a time when we forget those who did 
not die, yet lost a part of their lives 
in defense of our country. 

Though we may hesitate at some 
measures that spend the Nation’s money, 
we must not fall short of doing what 
can be done to recompense the losses 
of our disabled veterans. 

This bill strives toward decency, as- 
suring an adequate living allotment for 
the totally disabled, and a just compen- 
sation for the lesser disabled. I again 
urge this body to give its unanimous 
consent, Thank you. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill H.R. 10743? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 347, answered “present” 2, 
not voting 87, as follows: 


[Roll No. 55] 
YEAS—347 
Abbitt Bass, Tenn. Broyhill 
Abernethy Battin Bruce 
Adair Becker Burke, Ky 
Addabbo Beckworth Burke, Mass. 
Albert Beermann Burleson 
Alexander Belcher Byrnes, Wis. 
Alger Bell Cannon 
Andersen, Bennett, Fla. Carey 
Minn. Bennett, Mich. Cederberg 
Anderson, Ill. B Celler 
Anfuso Betts Chamberlain 
Arends Blatnik Chelf 
Ashbrook Blitch Chenoweth 
ey Bolling Chiperfield 
Ashmore Bolton Church 
Aspinall Bow Clark 
Auchincloss Brademas Cohelan 
Ayres Bray Collier 
Bailey Breeding Colmer 
Baker Brewster Conte 
Baldwin Brooks Cook 
Baring Broomfield Corman 
Barrett wr Cramer 
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Dawson 


Everett 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Findley 
Finnegan 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagħer 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
aley 


Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, III. 
Holifield 
Holland 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Ichord, Mo. 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 


Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Jonas 

Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 
Kilburn 
Kiigore 
King, Calif. 
King, N.Y. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 

Kyl 

Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 


McFall 


Martin, Nebr. 
Matthews 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Mosher 


Nygaard 
O’Brien, il. 
O'Hara, III. 
O'Hara, Mich. 


Philbin 
Pike 
Pillion 
Pirnie 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
Ryan, Mich. 
Ryan, N.Y, 
St. George 

St. Germain 


Stubblefield 
Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 


Tupper 
Udall, Morris K. 
Uliman 


Walt 


Wilson, Calif 
Winstead 
Wright 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 
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Michel 


Williams 


NOT VOTING—87 


Addonizio 
Alford 
Andrews 
Avery 
Barry 
Bass, N.H. 
Bates 
Boggs 


Boland 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bromwell 
Buckley 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cahill 


Casey 


Clancy 
Coad 
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1962 
Elliott Kluczynski Rogers, Colo. 
Evins McDowell Schadeberg 
Fallon McIntire 
Fascell Macdonald Selden 
Flood n 

Smith, Calif. 
Gavin Mathias Smith, Miss. 
Glenn May Spence 
Goodell Moeller Steed 
Granahan Moorehead, Thomas 
Grant Ohio Thompson, La. 
Harvey, Ind. Morrison Thornberry 
Hébert O'Brien, N.Y. Vanik 
Hoffman, Mich, Osmers Waggonner 
Hull Passman Whalley 
Johansen Patman Whitener 
Johnson, Wis. Pilcher Whitten 
Jones, Ala Rains Wickersham 
Jones, Mo. Reece Wilson, Ind. 
Keogh Rivers, S.C. Yates 
Kitchin Roberts, Ala. Zelenko 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Johansen. 

Mr, Sikes with Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bass 
of New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Granahan with Mr. Schadeberg. 

Mr. Kitchin with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Alford with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Moorehead of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Addonizio with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr, Thompson of Louisiana with Mr, 
Mathias. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. McIntire. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in pursuance of 
a special order I have for this afternoon 
all Members who care to do so may ex- 
tend their remarks following my re- 
marks, and that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on that subject 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


HADASSAH—A TRULY NOBLE WORK 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased indeed to join with my able, 
distinguished friends from New York, 
(Mr. CELLER and Mr. Ryan] in hailing 
the 50th anniversary of the great Jewish 
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charitable and social service activity, 
Hadassah. 

This organization has chapters in my 
district and the work they perform and 
the good they accomplish would be dif- 
ficult to measure by finite standards. 

This organization represents the best 
traditions of kindness, mercy, and hu- 
mane feeling, devotion to the aspirations 
and determination of a great people to 
labor unselfishly, to contribute most 
generously, and to strive wisely and hu- 
manely, to reach a firm hand of charity 
and assistance to those who are beset 
by misfortune and need. 

Hadassah is comprised of loyal Amer- 
icans and loyal Jews who are willing to 
give of themselves to help others and to 
exemplify in their relations with human 
beings the lofty idealism and noble pre- 
cepts of the Golden Rule. 

I congratulate Hadassah and its mem- 
bership upon its anniversary and its con- 
structive, heartwarming achievements 
throughout the years, and extend my 
best wishes for the continuance of its 
great work and successful expansion in 
the future of its solicitude and care for 
those who are unable to help themselves. 


ANIMAL QUARANTINE LAWS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 860) to provide greater protection 
against the introduction and dissemina- 
tion of diseases of livestock and poultry, 
and for other purposes, with committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That as used 
in this Act unless the context indicates 
otherwise— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(b) The term “animals” means all mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom including birds, 
whether domesticated or wild, but not in- 


cluding man, 
(c) The term “United States” means the 
States, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 


Islands of the United States, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(d) The term “interstate” means from a 
State or other area included in the definition 
of “United States” to or through any other 
State or other such area. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary, whenever he 
deems it necessary in order to guard against 
the introduction or dissemination of a com- 
municable disease of livestock or poultry, 
may seize, quarantine, and dispose of, in a 
reasonable manner taking into consideration 
the nature of the disease and the necessity 
of such action to protect the livestock or 
poultry of the United States: (1) any ani- 
mals which he finds are moving or are being 
handled or have moved or have been handled 
in interstate or foreign commerce contrary 
to any law or regulation administered by him 
for the prevention of the introduction or dis- 
semination of any communicable disease of 
livestock or poultry; (2) any animals which 
he finds are moving into the United States, 
or interstate, and are affected with or have 
been exposed to any communicable disease 
dangerous to livestock or poultry; and (3) 
any animals which he finds have moved into 
the United States, or interstate, and at the 
time of such movement were so affected or 
e $ 
(b) Whereas the existence of any danger- 
ous, communicable disease of livestock or 
poultry, such as foot-and-mouth disease, 
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rinderpest, or European fowl pest, on any 
premises in the United States would con- 
stitute a threat to livestock and poultry of 
the Nation and would seriously burden in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, whenever the 
Secretary determines that an extraordinary 
emergency exists because of the outbreak 
of such a disease anywhere in the United 
States, and that such outbreak threatens 
the livestock or poultry of the United States, 
he may seize, quarantine, and dispose of, in 
such manner as he deems necessary or ap- 
propriate, any animals in the United States 
which he finds are or have been affected 
with or exposed to any such disease and the 
carcasses of any such animals and any prod- 
ucts and articles which he finds were so re- 
lated to such animals as to be likely to be 
a means of disseminating any such disease: 
Provided, That action shall be taken under 
this subsection only if the Secretary finds 
that adequate measures are not being taken 
by the State or other jurisdiction. The 
Secretary shall notify the appropriate official 
of the State or other jurisdiction before any 
action is taken in any such State or other 
jurisdiction pursuant to this subsection. 

(c) The Secretary in writing may order 
the owner of any animal, carcass, product, 
or article referred to in subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section, or the agent of such 
owner, to maintain in quarantine and to 
dispose of such animal, carcass, product, or 
article in such manner as the Secretary may 
direct pursuant to authority vested in him 
by such subsections. If such owner or agent 
fails to do so after receipt of such notice, 
the Secretary may take action as authorized 
by said subsections (a) and (b) and recover 
from such owner or agent the reasonable 
costs of any care, handling, and disposal in- 
curred by the Secretary in connection there- 
with. Such costs shall not constitute a lien 
against the animals, carcasses, products, or 
articles involved. Costs collected under this 
section shall be credited to the current : p- 
propriation for carrying out animal disease 
control activities of the Department. 

(d) Except as provided in subsection (e) 
of this section, the Secretary shall compen- 
sate the owner of any animal, carcass, prod- 
uct, or article destroyed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this section. Such compensation 
shall be based upon the fair market value 
as determined by the Secretary, of any such 
animal, carcass, product, or article at the 
time of the destruction thereof. Compensa- 
tion paid any owner under this subsection 
shall not exceed the difference between any 
compensation received by such owner from 
a State or other source and such fair market 
value of the animal, carcass, product, or 
article. Funds in the Treasury available for 
carrying out animal disease control activities 
of the Department of Agriculture shall be 
used for carrying out this subsection. 

(e) No such payment shall be made by the 
Secretary for any animal, carcass, product, 
or article which has been moved or handled 
by the owner thereof or his agent knowingly 
in violation of a law or regulation adminis- 
tered by the Secretary for the prevention of 
the interstate dissemination of the commu- 
nicable disease, for which the animal, car- 
cass, product, or article was destroyed or a 
law or regulation for the enforcement of 
which the Secretary enters or has entered 
into a cooperative agreement for the control 
and eradication of such disease, or for any 
animal which has moved into the United 
States contrary to such law or regulation ad- 
ministered by the Secretary for the preven- 
tion of the introduction of a communicable 
disease of livestock or poultry. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary, in order to protect 
the health of the livestock or poultry of 
the Nation, may promulgate regulations 
requiring that railway cars; vessels; air- 
planes; trucks; and other means of convey- 
ance; stockyards; feed, water, and rest sta- 
tions; and other facilities, used in connection 
with the movement of animals into or from 
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the United States, or interstate, be main- 
tained in a clean and sanitary condition, 
including requirements for inspection, clean- 
ing, and disinfection. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to 
promulgate regulations prohibiting or reg- 
ulating the movement into the United 
States of any animals which are or have 
been affected with or exposed to any com- 
municable animal disease, or which have 
been vaccinated or otherwise treated for 
any such disease, or which he finds would 
otherwise be likely to introduce or dissem- 
inate any such disease, when he determines 
that such action is necessary to protect the 
livestock or poultry of the United States. 

Sec. 5. Employees of the Department of 
Agriculture designated by the Secretary for 
the purpose, when properly identified, shall 
have authority (1) to stop and inspect, with- 
out a warrant, any person or means of con- 
veyance, moving into the United States from 
a foreign country, to determine whether 
such person or means of conveyance is car- 
rying any animay, carcass, product, or arti- 
ele regulated or subject to disposal under 
any law or regulation administered by the 
Secretary for prevention of the introduction 
or dissemination of any communicable ani- 
mal disease; (2) to stop and inspect, with- 
out a warrant, any means of conveyance 
moving interstate upon probable cause to be- 
lieve that such means of conveyance is car- 
rying any animal, carcass, product, or arti- 
cle regulated or subject to disposal under 
any law or regulation administered by the 
Secretary for the prevention of the intro- 
duction or dissemination of any communica- 
ble animal disease; and (3) to enter upon, 
with a warrant, any premises for the pur- 
pose of making inspections and seizures nec- 
essary under such laws and regulations. Any 
Federal judge, or any judge of a court of 
record in the United States, or any United 
States commissioner, may, within his juris- 
diction, upon proper oath or affirmation indi- 
cating probable cause to believe that there 
is on certain premises any animal, carcass, 
product, or article regulated or subject to 
disposal under any law or regulation ad- 
ministered by the Secretary for the preven- 
tion of the introduction or dissemination of 
any communicable animal disease, issue war- 
rants for the entry upon such premises and 
for inspections and seizures necessary under 
such laws and regulations. Such warrants 
may be executed by any authorized employee 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 6. (a) Whoever knowingly violates any 
regulation promulgated pursuant to the pro- 
visions of sections 1 through 5 of this Act 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both. 

(b) The Secretary may bring an action 
to enjoin the violation of, or to compel com- 
pliance with, any regulation promulgated 
or order issued under said sections, or to 
enjoin any interference by any person with 
an employee of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in carrying out any duties under said 
sections, whenever the Secretary has reason 
to believe that such person has violated, or 
1s about to violate, any such regulation or 
order, or has interfered, or is about to inter- 
fere, with any such employee. Such action 
shall be brought in the United States dis- 
trict court, or the United States court of 
any Territory or possession, for the judicial 
district in which such person resides or 
transacts business or in which the violation, 
omission, or interference has occurred or 
is about to occur. Process in such cases 
may be served in any judicial district where- 
in the defendant resides or transacts busi- 
mess or wherever the defendant may be 
found, and subpenas for witnesses who are 
required to attend the court in any judicial 
district in any such cases may run into any 
other judicial district. 
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Src, 7. Section 11 of the Act of May 29, 
1884 (58 Stat. 734), as amended (21 U.S.C. 
114a), is further amended by inserting the 
words “any communicable diseases of live- 
stock or poultry, including but not lim- 
ited to,” after the word “eradicate”, 

Sec. 8. (a) The first section of the Act of 
March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1264), as amended 
(21 U.S.C. 123), is further amended by strik- 
ing out the phrase “cattle or other livestock” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “any 
animals”, and by inserting after the word 
“disease” the words “of livestock or poultry 
or that the contagion of any such disease 
exists or that vectors which may dissemi- 
nate any such disease exist in such State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia“. 

(b) Sections 2, 3, and 4 of such Act (33 
Stat. 1264, 1265), as amended (21 U.S.C. 124, 
125, 126), are further amended by striking 
out the phrase “cattle or other livestock” 
each time such phrase appears in those sec- 
tions and inserting in Heu thereof the words 
“quarantined animals”. 

Sec. 9. The first proviso under the heading 
“General Expenses, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry” in the Act entitled “An Act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June thirti- 
eth, nineteen hundred and fifteen”, approved 
June 30, 1914 (38 Stat. 419), as amended 
(21 U.S.C. 128), is further amended by strik- 
ing out the phrase “cattle or other live- 
stock” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“quarantined animals”. 

Sec. 10. Section 1114 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after “wild birds and animals,” the follow- 
ing: “any employee of the Department of 
Agriculture designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to carry out any law or regula- 
tion, or to perform any function in connec- 
tion with any Federal or State program or 
any program of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Vir- 
gin Islands of the United States, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the control or eradi- 
cation or prevention of the introduction or 
dissemination of animal diseases,”. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized to is- 
sue such regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 12. The authority conferred by this 
Act shall be in addition to authority con- 
ferred by other statutes. Any provision of 
any other Act inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act is hereby repealed. 

Sec, 13. If any provision of this Act or ap- 
plication thereof to any person or circum- 
stances Is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of such provision to 
other persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has been thoroughly considered by the 
Livestock and Feed Grains Subcom- 
mittee and has the unanimous approval 
of the Full Committee on Agriculture. 

We have considered legislation of this 
nature since 1960. The bill has been 
revised since that time and now it has 
the support of the livestock associations 
which at one time expressed some reser- 
vations about it. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to give 
the Agricultural Research Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture the 
necessary authority to prevent and to 
control the spread of serious animal and 
poultry diseases in this country. 
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Limited authority now exicts in law 
for controlling such diseases as blue 
tongue in sheep, tuberculosis in cattle, 
dourine in horses, and cholera in hogs. 
This bill extends the coverage of the 
law to all dangerous communicable dis- 
eases of livestock and poultry. 

The bill also gives the Department 
of Agriculture additional authority to 
deal with emergency situations arising 
from outbreaks of these communicable 
diseases, similar to that now in existence 
in regard to those specific diseases cov- 
ered by statute. 

The bill also gives the Department 
the authority to seize, quarantine and 
dispose of diseased animals. 

As was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Larral during the hear- 
ings before the subcommittee, the au- 
thority to stop and inspect a person 
was not necessary or desirable. The 
committee amendment makes clear the 
congressional intent that private citizens 
shall not be stopped and personally 
searched under this legislation. 

Some apprehension has been expressed 
over the grant of additional authority to 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
committee has, I am sure, recognized 
this fact, but due to the increased access 
to the United States because of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and modern methods 
of transportation, we felt that adequate 
authority should be given to the Agricul- 
tural Research Service which has the 
responsibility of keeping our livestock 
population safe and healthy, thus bene- 
fiting all our farmers and all our 
citizens. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, as au- 
thor of the companion House bill, H.R. 
3693, I arise in support of this measure 
and urge its adoption. 

This bill was introduced last year in 
both House and Senate. Senator 
HumpPureY was the author of the bill in 
the other body, and I introduced the bill 
in the House in response to suggestions 
made to me by representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture and of the 
American Cattlemen's Association. 

Both the Cattlemen's Association and 
the National Wool Growers’ Association 
have formally adopted resolutions urging 
the enactment of this legislation. 

The purpose of the bill is to plug exist- 
ing loopholes and eradicate gaps in the 
animal quarantine and inspection laws. 
These laws have grown up in patchwork 
fashion over the years since 1884. From 
time to time, the Congress has enacted 
specific and particular bits of legislation 
aimed at the control and eradication of 
certain specific animal diseases, such dis- 
eases in particular as rinderpest and 
hoof and mouth disease. These laws 
have been superimposed one upon the 
other without orderly codifying. 

Now, however, the Department of Agri- 
culture points out that there exists a 
need to draw together in one bill the in- 
spection and quarantine rights reposing 
in the Department and to broaden the 
coverage so as to make it apply to all 
dangerous communicable animal dis- 
eases that could infect and infest the 
livestock industry of our country to the 
detriment of all those engaged in that 
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industry as well as consumers who pur- 
chase the byproducts of the industry. 

The bill invests in the Secretary of 
Agriculture the authority he needs to 
inspect, quarantine, and in some cases 
to dispose of animals which have been 
exposed to these dangerous communi- 
cable animal diseases. 

The annual losses suffered in this 
country from livestock and poultry dis- 
eases amount to $2,700 million. Most 
of us recall the outbreak of hoof-and- 
mouth disease which occurred in Mexico 
in the 1950’s. To control this one epi- 
demic alone, the United States was 
forced to spend $140 million in our 
largely successful effort to eradicate the 
malady before it spread to this country. 

As things now stand, the authorities 
conveyed under existing law are spo- 
radic and inadequate. They apply to 
specific animal diseases only and not to 
the entire broad spectrum of dangerous 
communicable infestation. Today, for 
example, animals infected with a num- 
ber of newly discovered diseases such 
as African swine fever and African horse 
sickness may well slip by our health au- 
thorities because of the ambiguities in 
our present laws. The damage which 
potentially could occur if this were to 
happen would be devastating. 

A similar measure was approved in 
the other body in 1960 but failed of adop- 
tion in the House. At that time there 
existed some question in the minds of 
some of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture concerning wheth- 
er or not the powers being conveyed to 
the Secretary of Agriculture might be 
so sweeping as to impinge unjustly upon 
the rights and freedoms of people trans- 
porting and selling livestock. The pres- 
ent bill takes into account those objec- 
tions earlier voiced and contains safe- 
guards against the possible abuse of 
these newly acquired powers, imposing 
certain restrictions upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture and his employees which 
were deemed to be in the interest of 
protecting individual rights. 

If the Members of the House will bear 
with me briefly, I shall give a section by 
section analysis of the bill in order that 
we may understand exactly what it does 
and may see clearly just what new au- 
thorities it does grant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and precisely what re- 
strictions it imposes upon the discre- 
tionary exercise of his authorities. 

Let us begin with the definitions con- 
tained in the very first section of the 
bill: 

Subsection B removes an existing am- 
biguity by its definition of “animals.” It 
defines the term to mean “all members 
of the animal kingdom including birds, 
whether domesticated or wild, but not 
including man.” Thus we broaden the 
scope of the quarantine and inspection 
authorities of the Department of Agri- 
culture so as not to restrict them arti- 
ficially to specific members of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Subsection C defines the geographic 
scope of his power in keeping with the 
current concepts of the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary so as to include such terri- 
tories as the Virgin Islands which were 
excepted in the old law of 1930. 
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Further in the bill, we seek by defi- 
nition to give to the Department the 
same powers they have had in the past 
over specific and restricted animal dis- 
eases in order that these powers may 
apply to all dangerous communicable 
animal diseases that could threaten the 
livestock industry of the United States. 
We have discovered recently, for ex- 
ample, that certain animal parasites of 
an extremely dangerous nature have es- 
caped from the former endemic areas 
of Africa. Under existing law the De- 
partment has no authority to quarantine 
for these particular parasitic diseases. 

Section 2 conveys to the Secretary, 
when he deems it necessary in order to 
guard against the introduction or dis- 
semination of a communicable disease of 
livestock or poultry, the right to seize 
or quarantine and dispose of diseased 
animals in a reasonable manner, taking 
into consideration the nature of the dis- 
ease and the necessity of such action to 
protect the livestock and poultry of the 
United States. These powers are 
granted with respect to, first, any ani- 
mals which he finds are moving or are 
being handled or have moved or have 
been handled in interstate or foreign 
commerce contrary to any law or regula- 
tion administered by him for the pre- 
vention of the introduction or dissemi- 
nation of any communicable disease of 
livestock or poultry; second, any animals 
which he finds are moving into the 
United States, or interstate, and are 
affected with or have been exposed to 
any communicable disease dangerous to 
livestock or poultry; and, third, any 
animals which he finds have moved into 
the United States, or interstate, and at 
the time of such movements were so 
affected or exposed. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 gives him 
powers when he determines that an “ex- 
traordinary emergency” exists, because 
of the outbreak of such a disease any- 
where in the United States, and when 
he finds that such an outbreak threat- 
ens the livestock or the poultry of the 
country to “seize, quarantine, and dis- 
pose of, in such manner as he deems 
necessary or appropriate, any animals 
in the United States which he finds are 
or have been affected with or exposed 
to any such disease and the carcasses 
of any such animals and any products 
and articles which he finds were so re- 
lated to such animals as to be likely to 
be a means of disseminating any such 
disease.” 

However, there is a provision at the 
end of subsection (b) which confers upon 
him the responsibility to cooperate with 
the States. This acts as a restriction 
upon his authorities in that it is “Pro- 
vided, That action shall be taken under 
this subsection only if the Secretary 
finds that adequate measures are not be- 
ing taken by the State or other jurisdic- 
tion.” And even then the Secretary is 
required to notify the appropriate official 
of the State or other jurisdiction before 
any action is taken in such State or 
jurisdiction. 

Now subsection (c) provides that “the 
Secretary in writing may order the 
owner of any animal, carcass, product, 
or article referred to in subsection (a) 
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or (b) of this section, or the agent of 
such owner, to maintain in quarantine 
and to dispose of such animal, carcass, 
product or article in such manner as the 
Secretary may direct pursuant to au- 
thority vested in him by such subsections. 

Subsection (d) requires the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to compensate, “the 
owner of any animal, carcass, product or 
article destroyed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this section,” with one excep- 
tion only, wherein it states, “such com- 
pensation shall be based upon the fair 
market value as determined by the Sec- 
retary of any such animal, carcass, 
product or article at the time of the 
destruction. thereof.” 

Subsection (e) describes the only ex- 
ception to that requirement that the 
owner be compensated, and that excep- 
tion applies only as described in this 
subsection wherein it is provided that 
no such payment shall be made by the 
Secretary to anyone who has knowingly 
moved or handled any such diseased 
animals or animal product in violation 
of a law or regulation administered by 
the Secretary for the prevention of the 
interstate dissemination of the com- 
municable disease involved. 

Section 3 permits the Secretary to 
promulgate regulations of a sanitary 
character for means of conveyance and 
facilities handling these animals, rail- 
way cars, airplanes, trucks, and other 
means of conveyance, stockyards, feed, 
vaer and rest stations and other facili- 

es. 

Section 4 is a regulation which pro- 
hibits importing. It permits the Secre- 
tary to promulgate regulations prohibit- 
ing or regulating the importing into the 
United States of animals which are found 
to have been affected with or exposed to 
these dangerous communicable diseases. 

Section 5 presented a point of contro- 
versy which has been equitably resolved, 
I believe, in the committee. It allows 
the Department to stop and inspect ani- 
mals moving into the United States and 
into interstate commerce. 

Subsection (1) allows the Department 
of Agriculture “to stop and inspect, with- 
out a warrant, any person or means of 
conveyance, moving into the United 
States from a foreign country, to deter- 
mine whether such persons or means of 
conveyance are carrying any animal, 
carcass, product or article regulated or 
subject to disposal under any law or reg- 
ulation administered by the Secretary 
for prevention of the introduction or dis- 
semination of any communicable animal 
disease.” 

And subsection (2) of section 5 allows 
him, “to stop and inspect, without a war- 
rant, any means of conveyance moving 
interstate upon probable cause to believe 
that such means of conveyance is carry- 
ing any animal, carcass, product, or 
article regulated or subject to disposal 
under any law or regulation adminis- 
tered by the Secretary for the prevention 
of the introduction or dissemination of 
any communicable animal disease.” 

And then subsection (3) of section 5 
allows him, “to enter upon, with a war- 
rant, any premises for the purpose of 
making inspections and seizures neces- 
sary under such laws and regulations.” 
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And section 6 provides penalties for 
knowing violations with a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 1 year. 

Section 6(b) grants the Secretary some 
injunctive powers that the Department 
has not heretofore had. He can bring 
an action to enjoin the violation of any 
regulations entered into pursuant to this 
act or can enjoin any interference by 
any person with an employee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in carrying out 
the duties conferred upon him by this 
act. 

Section 7 simply broadens the pro- 
hibited diseases under the law, as I 
mentioned a moment ago, by amending 
the old act so as to insert the words, “any 
communicable disease of livestock or 
poultry, including, but not limited to,” 
after the word “eradicate.” 

Section 8 similarly broadens the scope 
of the law as to animals affected. Here- 
tofore, there has been some question as 
to just which animals were involved in 
the quarantine laws. Poultry, for in- 
stance, have been in a field of question, 
but in this case it makes clear that it is 
to apply to livestock or poultry; it applies 
if the contagion of any disease exists, or 
vectors which may disseminate any such 
disease exist in such State or territory 
or the District of Columbia. And we 
would hark back to the very first page, 
where the definition, under subsection 
(b) defines the term “animals” to mean 
“all members of the animal kingdom in- 
cluding birds, whether domesticated or 
wild, but not including man.” 

The rest of the act is primarily tech- 
nical. Section 9 similarly broadens the 
language of the old act so as to refer to 
quarantined animals. 

Section 10 makes it clear that it does 
apply in the territories of the United 
States, in some of which the old act did 
not apply. 

Section 11 allows the Secretary to is- 
sue regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act. And sections 12 and 
13 are the usual savings clauses con- 
tained in all such legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill needs 
to be passed in this session of the Con- 
gress. The domestic livestock and poul- 
try business of our Nation is an industry 
producing a gross annual income of more 
than $15 billion. In my own State 
of Texas alone, it provides an income 
in excess of $900 million annually. 
The health and welfare of this great 
American industry is presently threat- 
ened by the somewhat sporadic nature of 
our existing laws and the unintended 
restrictions imposed by those laws upon 
the powers of the Department of Agri- 
culture to move swiftly and effectively 
to stamp out and eradicate potentially 
dangerous diseases. This bill removes 
those unfortunate restrictions and en- 
ables the Department to perform its 
work while protecting the legal rights 
and privileges of all people legitimately 
engaged in that industry. I urgently rec- 
ommend its adoption and request the 
support of the Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill S. 860, as amended. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENTS TO PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
ACT, 1930 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 1037) to amend the provisions of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the 
marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graphs (6) and (7) of the first section of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930 (7 U.S.C. 499a), are amended to read as 
follows: 

“(6) The term ‘dealer’ means any person 
engaged in the business of buying or selling 
in wholesale or jobbing quantities, as defined 
by the Secretary, any perishable agricultural 
commodity in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, except that (A) no producer shall be 
considered as a ‘dealer’ in respect to sales 
of any such commodity of his own raising; 
(B) no person buying any such commodity 
solely for sale at retail shall be considered as 
a ‘dealer’ until the invoice cost of his pur- 
chases of such commodity in any calendar 
year are in excess of $100,000; and (C) no 
person buying any such commodity for can- 
ning and/or processing within the State 
where grown shall be considered a ‘dealer’ 
whether or not the canned or processed 
product is to be shipped in interstate or 
foreign commerce, unless such product is 
frozen or packed in ice, or consists of cher- 
ries in brine, within the meaning of para- 
graph 4 of this section. Any person not 
considered as a ‘dealer’ under clauses (A), 
(B), and (C) may elect to secure a license 
under the provisions of section 3, and in 
such case and while the license is in effect 
such person shall be considered as a ‘dealer’; 

“(7) The term ‘broker’ means any person 
engaged in the business of negotiating sales 
and purchases of any perishable agricultural 
commodity in interstate or foreign commerce 
for or on behalf of the vendor or the pur- 
chaser, respectively, except that no person 
shall be deemed to be a ‘broker’ if such per- 
son is an independent agent negotiating sales 
for and on behalf of the vendor and if the 
only sales of such commodities negotiated 
by such person are sales of frozen fruits and 
vegetables; 

Sec. 2. The first section of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 499a) is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(9) The term ‘responsibly connected’ 
means affiliated or connected with a commis- 
sion merchant, dealer, or broker as (A) part- 
ner in a partnership, or (B) officer, director, 
or holder of more than 10 per centum of the 
outstanding stock of a corporation or asso- 
ciation; 

“(10) The terms ‘employ’ and ‘employ- 
ment’ mean any affiliation of any person with 
the business operations of a licensee, with or 
without compensation, including ownership 
or self-employment.” 

Sec. 3. The third sentence of section 3(b) 
of such Act (7 U.S.C. 499c(b)) is amended 
to read as follows: “Upon the filing of the 
application, and annually thereafter, the ap- 
plicant shall pay such fee as the Secretary 
determines necessary to meet the reasonably 
anticipated expenses for administering this 
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Act and the Act to prevent the destruction or 
dumping of farm produce, approved March 3, 
1927 (7 U.S.C. 491-497), but in no event shall 
such fee exceed $50. Such fee, when col- 
lected, shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as a special fund, without 
fiscal year limitation, to be designated as the 
‘Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
Fund’, which shall be available for all ex- 
penses necessary to the administration of 
this Act and the Act approved March 3, 
1927, referred to above: Provided, That fi- 
nancial statements prescribed by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget for the last 
completed fiscal year, and as estimated for 
the current and ensuing fiscal years, shall be 
included in the budget as submitted to the 
Congress annually. The Secretary shall give 
public notice of any increase to be made in 
the annual fee prescribed by him hereunder 
and shall allow a reasonable time prior to the 
effective date of such increase for interested 
persons to file their views on or objections 
to such increase.” 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499c) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) A licensee may conduct business in 
more than one trade name or change the 
name under which business is conducted 
without requiring an additional or new li- 
cence. The Secretary may disapprove the 
use of a trade name, if in his opinion, the 
use of the trade name by the licensee would 
be deceptive, misleading, or confusing to 
the trade, and the Secretary may, after no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing, suspend 
for a period not to exceed ninety days the 
license of any licensee who continues to use 
a trade name which the Secretary has dis- 
approved for use by such licensee. The 
Secretary may refuse to issue a license to an 
applicant if he finds that the trade name 
in which the applicant proposes to do busi- 
ness would be deceptive, misleading, or con- 
fusing to the trade if used by such appli- 
cant.” 

Sec. 5. Section 4(a) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499d (a)) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof “: And provided 
further, That the license of any licensee shall 
terminate upon said licensee, or in case the 
licensee is a partnership, any partner, being 
discharged as a bankrupt”, 

Sec. 6. Section 4(b) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499d(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall refuse to issue 
a license to an applicant if he finds that 
the applicant, or any person responsibly con- 
nected with the applicant, is a person who, 
or is or was responsibly connected with a 
person who— 

“(A) has had his license revoked under 
the provisions of section 8 within two years 
prior to the date of the application or whose 
license is currently under suspension; 

“(B) within two years prior to the date 
of application has been found after notice 
and opportunity for hearing to have com- 
mitted any flagrant or repeated violation of 
section 2, but this provision shall not apply 
to any case in which the license of the per- 
son found to have committed such violation 
was suspended and the suspension period has 
expired or is not in effect; 

“(C) within two years prior to the date 
of the application, has been found guilty in 
a Federal court of having violated the pro- 
visions of the Act of March 3, 1927 (7 U.S.C. 
491-497), relating to the prevention of de- 
struction and dumping of farm produce; or 

“(D) has failed, except in the case of bank- 
ruptcy and subject to his right of appeal 
under section 7(c), to pay any reparation 
order issued against him within two years 
prior to the date of the application.” 

Src. 7. Section 4(c) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499d(c)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any applicant ineligible for a license 
by reason of the provisions of subsection (b) 
of this section may, upon the expiration of 
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the two-year period applicable to him, be 
issued a license by the Secretary if such ap- 
plicant furnishes a surety bond in the form 
and amount satisfactory to the Secretary 
as assurance that his business will be con- 
ducted in accordance with this Act and that 
he will pay all reparation orders which may 
be issued against him in connection with 
transactions occurring within four years fol- 
lowing the issuance of the license, subject 
to his right of appeal under section 7(c). In 
the event such applicant does not furnish 
such a surety bond, the Secretary shall not 
issue a license to him until three years have 
elapsed after the date of the applicable order 
of the Secretary or decision of the court on 
appeal. If the surety bond so furnished is 
terminated for any reason without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary the license shall be 
automatically canceled as of the date of such 
termination and no new license shall be is- 
sued to such person during the four-year 
period without a new surety bond covering 
the remainder of such period. The Secre- 
tary, based on changes in the nature and 
volume of business conducted by a bonded 
licensee, may require an increase or author- 
ize a reduction in the amount of the bond. 
A bonded licensee who is notified by the 
Secretary to provide a bond in an increased 
amount shall do so within a reasonable time 
to be specified by the Secretary, and upon 
failure of the licensee to provide such bond 
his license shall be automatically suspended 
until such bond is provided.” 

Sec. 8. Subsections (e) and (d) of section 
6 of such Act (7 U.S.C, 499f) are amended 
by striking out “$500” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,500”. 

Sec. 9. Section 7(c) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499g(c)) is amended by striking the second 
sentence thereof and substituting therefor 
the following: “Such appeal shall be perfect- 
ed by the filing with the clerk of said court 
a notice of appeal, together with a petition 
in duplicate which shall recite prior pro- 
ceedings before the Secretary and shall state 
the grounds upon which petitioner relies to 
defeat the right of the adverse party to re- 
cover the damages claimed, with proof of 
service thereof upon the adverse party. Such 
appeal shall not be effective unless within 
thirty days from and after the date of the 
reparation order the appellant also files with 
the clerk a bond in double the amount of 
the reparation awarded against the appellant 
conditioned upon the payment of the judg- 
ment entered by the court, plus interest and 
costs, including a reasonable attorney's fee 
for the appellee, if the appellee shall prevail. 
Such bond shall be in the form of cash, nego- 
tiable securities having a market value at 
least equivalent to the amount of bond pre- 
scribed, or the undertaking of a surety com- 
pany on the approved list of sureties issued 
by the Treasury Department of the United 
States.” 

Sec. 10. Section 7(d) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
409g (d)) is amended by striking the proviso 
at the end of the section and substituting 
therefor the following: “Provided, That if 
on the appeal the appellee prevails or if the 
appeal is dismissed the automatic suspension 
of license shall become effective at the expi- 
ration of thirty days from the date of the 
judgment on the appeal, but if the judgment 
is stayed by a court of competent jurisdiction 
the suspension shall become effective ten 
days after the expiration of such stay, unless 
prior thereto the judgment of the court has 
been satisfied.” 

Sec. 11. Section 8(b) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499h(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Except with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, no licensee shall employ any person, 
or any person who is or has been responsibly 
connected with any person— 

“(1) whose license has been revoked or is 
currently suspended by order of the Secre- 


tary; 
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(2) who has been found after notice and 
opportunity for hearing to have committed 
any flagrant or repeated violation of section 
2, but this provision shall not apply to any 
case in which the license of the person found 
to have committed such violation was sus- 
pended and the suspension period has ex- 
pired or is not in effect; or 

“(3) against whom there is an unpaid 
reparation award issued within two years, 
subject to his right of appeal under section 
7T(c). 

The Secretary may approve such employ- 
ment at any time following nonpayment of 
a reparation award, or after one year fol- 
lowing the revocation or finding of flagrant 
or repeated violation of section 2, if the 
licensee furnishes and maintains a surety 
bond in form and amount satisfactory to 
the Secretary as assurance that such li- 
censee’s business will be conducted in ac- 
cordance with this Act and that the licensee 
will pay all reparation awards subject to 
its right of appeal under section 7(c), which 
may be issued against it in connection with 
transactions occurring within four years 
following the approval. The Secretary may 
approve employment without a surety bond 
after the expiration of two years from the 
effective date of the applicable disciplinary 
order. The Secretary, based on changes in 
the nature and volume of business con- 
ducted by the licensee, may require an in- 
crease or authorize a reduction in the 
amount of the bond. A licensee who is 
notified by the Secretary to provide a bond 
in an increased amount shall do so within 
a reasonable time to be specified by the 
Secretary, and if the licensee fails to do so 
the approval of employment shall automati- 
cally terminate. The Secretary may, after 
thirty days’ notice and an opportunity for 
a hearing, suspend or revoke the license of 
any licensee who, after the date given in 
such notice, continues to employ any per- 
son in violation of this section.” 

Sec. 12. The Act of June 10, 1933 (48 Stat. 
123; 7 U.S.C. 581-589), popularly known as 
the Export Apple and Pear Act, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary for the administration of this Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill was originally reported from 
the committee there was some objection 
on the part of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. It is my understand- 
ing that that objection has now been 
alleviated. 

Mr. POAGE. That is my understand- 
ing. We adopted an amendment which 
was alleged to be satisfactory to the 
association. Since that time their at- 
torney has expressed their approval of 
what has been done. Since that time 
we have not received any communica- 
tion or letter of protest about it. He 
tells me they are very happy about what 
we did do. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
our consideration of this bill there were 
only two areas of basic disagreement. 
The first involved the status of frozen 
food brokers under the act and the 
second involved the licensing require- 
ments of small retail grocers. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Domestic 
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Marketing Subcommittee have consid- 
ered this bill and a similar bill by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE] 
very thoroughly. The committee amend- 
ment to the bill, as has been pointed out, 
removed the objections of the frozen 
food brokers and the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers—Nargus. 

The committee amendment exempts 
frozen food brokers from the licensing 
provisions of the act. This was done on 
the theory that these brokers are merely 
acting for their licensed principals. 

The committee amendment also 
exempts retail grocers who purchase in 
interstate commerce less than $100,000 
worth, at net invoice cost, of the fresh 
fruits and vegetables covered by the act 
in any 1 calendar year. This was a com- 
promise between the Department of Agri- 
culture’s recommendation for a $50,000 
exemption and the Nargus proposal for 
exempting those retail grocers doing at 
least 90 percent of their business with 
a licensed wholesaler. 

All parties, the Department, the com- 
mittee, and the retail grocers agree that 
this new criteria is far superior to the 
present law which requires a burden- 
some and unwieldly check of grocers’ rec- 
ords to determine whether more than 1 
ton for more than 20 days per year was 
purchased by a retail grocer. 

In addition to the two changes I have 
already discussed, the bill makes these 
further changes in the law: 

First. Improves and clarifies provisions 
dealing with the eligibility for license, 
or for employment by licensees, of per- 
sons guilty of specified acts and persons 
affiliated with them; 

Second. Authorizes increase of license 
fees from $25 per year to such higher 
rate not above $50 as may prove neces- 
sary; 

Third. Eliminates the Export Apple 
and Pear Act from the acts administered 
with license fees received under the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act; and authorizes appropriations to 
carry out the Export Apple and Pear 
Act; 

Fourth. Regulates the use of trade 
names by licensees to prevent deception; 

Fifth. Provides that opportunity for 
an oral hearing need not be provided in 
reparation cases unless the amount in 
dispute exceeds $1,500 (instead of $500) ; 

Sixth. Makes it clear that in an appeal 
from a reparation order, bond must be 
filed within 30 days after entry of the 
order and provides that the bond shall 
be in eash, negotiable securities, or the 
undertaking of a recognized surety com- 
pany; and 

Seventh. Defers license suspension in 
case of appeal until all judicial appeals 
have ended. 

S. 1037, as amended, was reported to 
the House unanimously. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port and urge passage of S. 1037, a bill 
providing for adjustment in the license 
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fees pertinent to the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act. 

I have introduced to the Congress a 
bill which, in effect, is companion to this 
legislation that is before the House to- 
day, legislation that is designed to clar- 
ify and strengthen the provisions of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. 

Mr. Speaker, this act has been in ef- 
fect since 1930, functioning to effectuate 
and maintain high standards in the 
commerce of fruit and vegetables and to 
suppress unfair and fraudulent trade 
practices. It is under this authority 
that the Secretary of Agriculture issues 
licenses for a fee to brokers, commission 
merchants, and dealers engaged in the 
trade of perishable agricultural com- 
modities, and licensees maintain a “good 
business” rating so long as they comply 
with the provisions of the act. Viola- 
tion of the act’s provisions can result 
either in suspension or revocation of 
license by the Secretary. 

The legislation before this House ef- 
fects certain technical adjustments in 
the Agricultural Commodities Act, and 
principally accomplishes three things: 
First, improves and clarifies provisions 
dealing with eligibility for license under 
the act; second, authorizes an increase 
of license fee from the now $25 per year 
to a level not in excess of $50; and third, 
establishes new criteria for exemption 
for the provisions of the act. 

This legislation, Mr. Speaker, is the 
outgrowth of much study on the part of 
a multitude of individuals prominent in 
the fruit and vegetable industry and 
many conferences between these in- 
dividuals and USDA officials of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch. 

I would like to remind the Members of 
the House that the Federal Government 
is not confronted with any great meas- 
ure of expense in administering this act, 
for fees and penalties collected under 
this authority make the act essentially 
self-sustaining. Such funds are held in 
the Treasury of the United States to 
help defray costs implicit to the act’s 
administration. 

However, ours is an economy of rising 
costs, and the costs associated with the 
administration of the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act are no excep- 
tion. It is for this reason that the 
instant legislation calls for a new ceiling 
on license fees, a new maximum that will 
permit this authority to operate along 
what would approximate self-sustained 
lines. 

I firmly believe that this legislation is 
in the best interests of the fruit and 
vegetable industry, and its approval by 
the House of Representatives today will, 
I believe, go a long way in the direction 
of preserving the high standards that 
have been the hallmark of the fruit and 
vegetable trade. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
insistence of some of my very warm 
friends and valued constituents who 
are in the retail business in Rock Hill, 
S.C., I came here today prepared to 
oppose this legislation. These fine 
friends had written to me that this legis- 
lation was devastating to their business 
and would have an undesirable effect on 
small independent merchants and their 
operations. 
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Upon call of the bill under suspension, 
I was happy to hear the vice chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
Honorable W. R. Poace of Texas, whom 
I greatly admire, state that the bill had 
been amended and this amendment had 
been declared acceptable by those ir the 
mercantile business, especially the small 
merchants, including the Retail Mer- 
chants Association. This was also re- 
ferred to by the Honorable CHARLES 
Hoeven, minority ranking member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

I am most happy that, again, the Con- 
gress of the United States, as represent- 
atives of the people, have the will, and 
the determination, to tnink of the 
smaller merchant. I am happy that 
the amendment has so provided that the 
small merchant is not hurt, and I con- 
gratulate the committee on accepting 
the amendment. 

I hope in all other matters in which 
this Congress acts we will see fit to 
take care of the smaller businessman, as 
he is vital to the present and future 
economy and strength of this Nation. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on this bill and on S. 860. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bili 
(S. 1037) as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TRIAL BOARDS FOR U.S. PARK 
POLICE 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 8567) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to create trial boards 
for the U.S. Park Police, and for other 
purposes, with amendments as printed 
in the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
the making and enforcement of rules and 
regulations for the government, conduct, 
and discipline of the United States Park 
Police, the Secretary of the Interior may 
provide, in addition to any other penalties 
authorized by law, for fines of not to exceed 
$100 and for suspensions without pay for not 
more than seven days for any violation of 
such rules and regulations or for misconduct 
in office. 

(b) Disciplinary action involving a sus- 
pension without pay for three days or less 
may be taken pursuant to a summary pro- 
ceeding by the Chief of the United States 
Park Police. Any person subject to such a 
proceeding shall be entitled to a trial board 
proceeding upon his request made at any 
time prior to the imposition of summary 
penalties but not thereafter. 

(c) Disciplinary action against any mem- 
ber of the United States Park Police involv- 
ing a fine or a suspension without pay for 
more than three days shail be taken only 
after a proceeding before a trial board and 
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on the basis of written charges referred to 
the trial board by the Chief of the United 
States Park Police. Any such charges re- 
ferred to a trial board may be altered or 
amended in the discretion of the trial board 
under such regulations as the Secretary may 
adopt. The accused shall be entitled to an 
opportunity to be heard before the trial 
board on any charge referred to it and on 
any altered or amended charge. 

(d) Any member of the United States 
Park Police accused of violating the rules 
and regulations for the proper government, 
conduct, and discipline of the United States 
Park Police, or for misconduct in office, 
shall be entitled to representation by counsel 
of his choice. 

Sec, 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to create one or more trial 
boards for the trial of members of the United 
States Park Police who are charged with any 
violation of the rules and regulations for 
the proper government, conduct, and dis- 
cipline of the United States Park Police or 
for misconduct in office; to prescribe the 
rules of procedure before such trial boards; 
and to change or abolish any trial board. 
Each trial board shall consist of three per- 
sons designated by the Secretary. One and 
only one member of each such board shall 
be a member of the United States Park 
Police; he shall, except in the case of a trial 
of an officer with the rank of inspector, have 
a rank no lower than that of the accused. 
The Secretary shall designate the chairman 
of each trial board. 

(b) The findings and sentence of a trial 
board with respect to fines and suspensions 
within the limits authorized by this Act 
shall be final and conclusive unless notice 
of an appeal therefrom in writing is given 
within ten days to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The Secretary is authorized, but 
is not required, in his review of the evidence 
and findings of a trial board to receive new 
evidence, either oral, written, or documen- 
tary, and he is authorized to confirm or 
modify the findings and sentence of a trial 
board or to remand the case to the trial 
board for such further proceedings as he 
may deem necessary, but no such modifica- 
tion shall increase the severity of the sen- 
tence of the trial board. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of this or any other law, the 
decision of the Secretary on appeal with 
respect to fines and suspensions within the 
limits authorized by this Act shall be final 
and conclusive. Any other decision of the 
Secretary shall be subject to such appeal, if 
any, as may otherwise be authorized by law. 

(c) The findings of a trial board which 
indicate the possibility of disciplinary ac- 
tion greater than the fines or suspensions 
authorized by this Act shall be referred with 
appropriate recommendations to the official 
of the Department who has been designated 
by the Secretary of the Interior to act in 
such cases. The decision of this official 
may be appealed to the Secretary of the 
Interior as in section 2(b) above. 

Sec, 3. (a) The chairman of any trial 
board appointed pursuant to this Act is 
authorized to administer oaths and to take 
affirmations of witnesses before such board. 

(b) Any trial board appointed pursuant 
to this Act shall, in any proceeding before 
it, have the power to issue subpenas in 
the name of the chief judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia to compel witnesses to appear and 
testify and to produce all relevant books, 
records, papers, or documents. Witnesses 
other than those employed by the United 
States Department of the Interior who are 
subpenaed to appear before a trial board 
shall be entitled to the same fees that are 
paid to witnesses for attendance before the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but such fees need not 
be tendered to the witnesses in advance of 
their appearing and testifying or producing 
books, records, papers, or documents. 
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(c) Any willful false swearing on the part 
of any witness before a trial board pro- 
vided for herein as to any material fact shall 
be deemed to be perjury and shall be pun- 
ished in the manner prescribed by law for 
such offense. 

(d) If any witness who has been per- 
sonally summoned shall neglect or refuse 
to obey a subpena issued pursuant to this 
Act, the chairman of the trial board may 
report that fact to the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia or 
to one of the judges thereof and said court, 
or any judge thereof, is authorized to com- 
pel obedience to the subpena to the same 
extent that witness may be compelled to 
obey the subpenas of that court. 

Sec. 4. Each member of a trial board ap- 
pointed pursuant to this Act shall take an 
oath for the faithful and impartial per- 
formance of the duties of the office. 

Sec. 5, The rules and regulations of the 
United States Park Police which are in ef- 
fect as of the date of the approval of this 
Act are hereby ratified and shall remain in 
force until changed, altered, amended, or 
abolished by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill is to furnish the 
Secretary of the Interior with a means 
for handling minor disciplinary problems 
in the U.S. Park Police comparable to 
that which exists for other police forces. 

All of us realize, I think, that a police 
chief who does not have the means with 
which to enforce, quickly and fairly, the 
rules and regulations applicable to his 
force is in a pretty helpless condition. 
That is the situation today with the U.S. 
Park Police—a 225-man body which is 
in charge of the 783 units which make 
up the National Capital parks system 
here in the District of Columbia and in 
adjacent parts of Maryland and Virginia. 
Good as it may be for other types of 
cases, the disciplinary procedure which 
the civil service laws sets up is too slow- 
moving for a police force. In addition, 
in the Washington atmosphere, it lends 
itself too readily to abusive delays. 

H.R. 8567, which I introduced last 
year, provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe punishments 
ranging up to 7 days’ suspension without 
pay and a $100 fine for infractions of 
the rules applicable to the Park Police. 
It provides, furthermore, that if the 
punishment is no greater than 3 days’ 
suspension without pay, the Chief of the 
Park Police may impose it in a summary 
proceeding. In all other cases—and, in 
fact, even in the case I just mentioned if 
the accused demands it—the procedure 
will be to set up a three-man trial board. 

The rights of the men are protected 
all along the line. Charges must be in 
writing, the accused must have an op- 
portunity to be heard, trial boards will 
include one man from the Park Police in 
order to insure that the problems of the 
force are understood, an appeal is al- 
lowed to the Secretary of the Interior or 
a person designated by him, the sentence 
can be affirmed or reversed or reduced 
but cannot be increased on appeal, and 
the amount and kind of punishment that 
can be meted out either in a summary 
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proceeding or in a trial board proceeding 
is severely limited. 

This bill is 20 years overdue, but I 
deliberately delayed holding hearings on 
it in our National Parks Subcommittee 
until this spring so that it would not be 
overshadowed by last year’s excitement 
in the local press and elsewhere about 
the Park Police. Charges of factional- 
ism in this police force, of favoritism and 
influence, and of low morale have been 
made many times. They go back many 
years. I do not deny that the charges 
exist or even that there may be some 
merit to them, but we carefully refrained 
in the subcommittee from going into 
them and from trying to see whether 
they are true or not. If we had done 
that, we would have found ourselves in 
a quagmire of pettiness that we had no 
business getting into and we might well 
have come up with a piece of legislation 
that others would describe as vindictive 
and that would probably have been too 
closely tailored to immediate problems 
and personalities to be good over the 
long run. 

I cannot say that I am fully satisfied 
with the U.S. Park Police in spite of 
apparent improvements since the time 
my bill was introduced, but I think that 
if H.R. 8567 is enacted and is justly ad- 
ministered, a good deal of the cause for 
complaint will disappear. I want, how- 
ever, to reiterate one thing I said at our 
hearings—if this bill and other changes 
which the Department of the Interior has 
been making do not substantially lessen 
internal conflicts in the Park Police and 
improve its standing in the eyes of the 
citizenry, I shall move quickly to intro- 
duce a bill to abolish the Park Police and 
transfer its functions to the Metropolitan 
Police and other organizations. 

In summary, let me say this—we have 
here a bill that will cost no money, that 
is long overdue, and that strikes a fair 
balance between the needs of a police 
chief for adequate disciplinary methods 
and the needs of his men for assurance 
of a fair hearing. More than this we 
cannot do at present, and I recommend 
enactment of H.R. 8567. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF APPLICATION OF 
CERTAIN LAWS TO AMERICAN 
SAMOA 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 

to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
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(H.R. 10062) to extend the application of 
certain laws to American Samoa, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That, upon 
request of the Governor of American 
Samoa— 

(a) the head of any Federal department, 
agency, or corporation may, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, extend to Amer- 
ican Samoa, without reimbursement, such 
scientific, technical, and other assistance 
under any program which it administers as, 
in the judgment of the Governor, will pro- 
mote the welfare of American Samoa. The 
provisions of the preceding sentence shall 
not apply to financial assistance under any 
grant-in-aid program. The Governor shall 
not request assistance pursuant to this sub- 
section which will involve nonreimbursable 
costs as estimated for him in advance by 
the heads of the departments, agencies, and 
corporations concerned in excess of an ag- 
gregate of $150,000 in any one fiscal year; 

(b) the Secretary of Agriculture may ex- 
tend to American Samoa the benefits of the 
National School Lunch Act (60 Stat. 230), 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 1751 et seq.); and 

(c) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may extend to American Samoa 
the benefits of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946 (60 Stat. 775; 20 U.S.C. 15i et seq.), 
the Library Services Act (70 Stat. 293; 20 
U.S.C. 351 et seq.), the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act (Act of August 13, 1946; 
60 Stat. 1040; 42 U.S.C. 291 et seq.), and sec- 
tion 314 of the Public Health Service Act (58 
Stat. 693; 42 U.S.C, 246), all as amended. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purposes 
of subsection (b) of section 1 of this Act, 
the National School Lunch Act, as amended, 
is further amended by striking out the words 
“Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands” 
wherever they appear in sections 4 and 5 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa”, by striking 
from section 4 thereof the words “and the 
apportionment for the Virgin Islands” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “the 
apportionment for the Virgin Islands, and 
the apportionment for American Samoa”, 
and by amending section 11, subsection 
(d)(1) to read “(1) ‘State’ includes any of 
the fifty States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
American Samoa.” 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of subsection (e) of section 1 of this Act 

(a) section 9 of the Act of August 1, 1956 
(70 Stat. 909; 20 U.S.C. 34), is amended by 
inserting the words “and American Samoa” 
after the word “Guam” wherever it appears 
in the first sentence of subsection (a) and 
in subsections (b) and (c), by inserting the 
figure “$160,000” in lieu of the figure “$80,- 
000”, and by striking the words to be avail- 
able for allotment to Guam” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “one-half to be 
available for allotment to Guam and one- 
half to be available for allotment to Ameri- 
can Samoa”; 

(b) the Library Services Act, as amended, 
is further amended by striking from section 
4 thereof the words “to Guam and to the 
Virgin Islands” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “to Guam, the Virgin Islands and 
American Samoa”; by striking from section 
6, subsection (a), the words “in the case of 
the Virgin Islands and of Guam and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “in the cases of 
the Virgin Islands, Guam and American 
Samoa"; by striking from section 6, sub- 
sections (e) and (d) the words “Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands” and inserting in leu 
thereof the words “Guam, the Virgin Islands 
and American Samoa”; and by striking from 
section 9 the words Guam, or the Virgin 
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Islands” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Guam, the Virgin Islands or Ameri- 
can Samoa”; 

(c) the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, as amended, is further amended by 
striking from section 624 the words “Virgin 
Islands or Guam" and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Virgin Islands, Guam, or 
American Samoa”; by striking from section 
631, subsection (a), the words “Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa“; 
by inserting in section 631, subsection (d), 
the words “American Samoa,” after the words 
“the Virgin Islands,“; and by striking from 
section 652 the words “Virgin Islands or 
Guam” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Virgin Islands, Guam, or American 
Samoa”; 

(d) section 314 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, as amended, is further amended 
effective July 1, 1962, by inserting, in sub- 
section (1) thereof, the words “and Ameri- 
can Samoa” after the word “Guam” in the 
first sentence and the words “or American 
Samoa” after the word “Guam” in the sec- 
ond sentence. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly recommend that favorable con- 
sideration be given to H.R. 10062, which 
extends the application of several laws 
to American Samoa. This is a bill that 
received comprehensive hearings before 
our Subcommittee on Territorial Affairs. 
It was introduced at the request of the 
Governor of American Samoa and car- 
ries strong endorsements from the De- 
partments of the Interior, Agriculture, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Governor of American Samoa, the 
Honorable H. Rex Lee, personally ap- 
peared before our subcommittee and ex- 
plained how the provisions embodied in 
the bill would be utilized. In addition, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WSTLAND I, a high-ranking 
member of our committee, and I visited 
American Samoa in December and con- 
vinced ourselves that the services that 
would be made available in this bill 
would assist the territory immeasurably. 
Our colleague from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN], 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Interior Department 
and Related Agencies, made an on-the- 
spot study of conditions in American 
Samoa and will, Iam sure, agree with me 
that we must extend all reasonable aid to 
the 20,000 American nationals who live 
in this unincorporated territory. 

The United States has owned Ameri- 
can Samoa for over 60 years. In many 
respects our Government can be proud 
of the progress the Samoans have made 
in those six decades but in other respects 
we have been neglectful. The executive 
and legislative arms of the Government 
must share in the neglect. We could 
have done better and we must do bet- 
ter. Blaming each other at this time will 
accomplish little. Wecan begin to make 
up for our lack of assistance and guid- 
ance of the territory by granting the 
provisions of H.R. 10062. 
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This bill will accomplish two purposes. 
First, upon the request of the Governor, 
it will make available to American Sa- 
moa without reimbursement the scien- 
tific and technical assistance the var- 
ious Departments and agencies have to 
offer. Second, it will extend to Ameri- 
can Samoa several Federal assistance 
programs presently available to the 50 
States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam. 

In the first category of assistance 
there could be included the revision of 
the territorial tax structures, education, 
agricultural and fisheries production 
and marketing, harbor and shipping 
improvements, public utilities, land plan- 
ning and zoning. The bill provides that 
assistance in these fields will be made 
available only upon the request of the 
Governor and it carries a limitation of an 
aggregate of $150,000 in any one fiscal 
year. 

The second purpose of the bill is to 
extend five public laws, applicable to 
Guam and the Virgin Islands, to Ameri- 
can Samoa. These laws are so familiar 
to us that we may be surprised to find 
that American Samoa was overlooked 
when they were enacted. The laws are 
the National School Lunch Act, the Vo- 
cational Education Act, the Library 
Services Act, the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, and the part of the 
Public Health Service Act which refers 
to grants and services in the fields of 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis, and 
heart ailments. 

This is not costly legislation. In fact, 
it requires no increase in authorized ap- 
propriations. Aid that may be re- 
quested under section 1 is limited to 
$150,000 a year. The sums of $80,000 
and $10,000 for the Vocational Educa- 
tion and Library Services Acts, respec- 
tively, may be provided. For the other 
three acts the cognizant departments 
will have to justify their needs. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will provide the 
Governor of America Samoa several 
sorely needed tools that he can use to 
promote the welfare of the territory and 
its inhabitants. I urge its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
desiring to do so may extend his remarks 
in the Recorp immediately preceding 
the passage of the bill. i 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO HADASSAH ON ITS 
50TH BIRTHDAY 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. CELLER] is recognized for 
2 hours. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to one of the great women’s 
organizations of our country, one whose 
work and infiuence reach far beyond the 
boundaries of the United States, one 
which, by deed and word, has given sub- 
stance to our ideals and earned for us 
the respect, gratitude, and affection of 
millions. I refer to Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, which this year is observing its 50th 
birthday. 

Women, we have been told, in their 
private lives shun publicity when they 
reach the half-century mark. I would 
not wish to be ungallant and would be 
reluctant to offend the fair sex. But, in 
this instance, it would be ungallant and 
ungrateful as well, if the 50th birthday 
of an organization, a remarkable organ- 
ization of women, was to go unnoticed. 
So, today, I would like to review a few 
of the long list of accomplishments of 
Hadassah. ; 

Bible readers—and which of us does 
not find inspiration and strength in the 
Good Book—will recall that in the Book 
of Esther we find that young queen 
Esther had a Hebrew name, Hadassah. 
It was to this source that the group of 
women, meeting in February 1912, in 
New York City, went for their name. To 
one of the great prophets, Jeremiah, they 
went for their motto. They answered 
the prophet’s question: “Is there no balm 
in Gilead? Where is the healing of the 
daughter of my people?” and proceeded 
to provide the balm and the healing in 
one of the most neglected places and 
ae those living in misery: Pales- 

e. 

Palestine was a territory under the 
government of the then Ottoman Em- 
pire, the Turkish Empire with its heavy 
hand on two continents: Europe and 
Asia. The misrule which gave Turkey 
the name of the “sick man of Europe” 
was nowhere more evident than in the 
territory of Palestine. Here the rem- 
nant of a once-great Jewry lived in 
poverty and distress. Here Henrietta 
Szold, a native of Baltimore, a teacher, 
scholar and editor visited, and here she 
found her lifework and gave the pattern 
and plan to the organization she 
founded. 

What we now take for granted as aid 
to the underprivileged was a bold and 
imaginative demonstration of human re- 
sponsibility for others. The first target 
for healing was an eye disease that leads 
to blindness. And the first recipients 
of that healing were children. Hadas- 
sah’s two nurses, who opened their tidy 
clinic in an old stone house with a lemon 
tree in the garden, gave treatment to 
clear up this trachoma to all who would 
come. It should be noted that this call 
went out to every child, irrespective of 
race or creed. Christians, Moslems, 
Jews, anyone who would accept help was 
gladly given it. When ignorance or 
timidity or fear prevented response, the 
nurses went to the homes, The response 
grew and so did the conquest of the 
disease. / 

The nurses, under Hadassah's guid- 
ance, then went into the schools where 
larger numbers could be reached. Pales- 
tine, known as the “land of the blind,” 
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was to be the great example to other 
eastern countries of the efficacy of pre- 
ventive medicine. Its beneficence was 
later to be extended to Asia and Africa 
in their ascent from primitive procedures 
to modern scientific methods. But Iam 
getting ahead of my story. I shall refer 
to Hadassah’s work in what we have 
come to call the newly emergent coun- 
tries later in my remarks. 

With the opening guns of World War I, 
the American nurses of Hadassah were 
forced to leave Palestine, since Turkey 
expelled enemy aliens. One came home. 
The other offered her services to the 
allied army and died in Alexandria. 
The Palestine community suffered 
doubly during those war years. With 
allied approval and in allied convoys 
braving naval action and submarine war- 
fare, a medical mission, directed by the 
same Henrietta Szold, proceeded in 1918 
with medical personnel, sanitary engi- 
neers, nurses, and administrators, and 
with the necessary complement of sup- 
plies and drugs to bring relief to the 
community under fire and, at that time, 
being rapidly conquered by allied forces. 
After a perilous 3-month trip, the ship, 
dubbed SS Hadassah, finally made port. 
Dramatically, it was just in time to ren- 
der assistance to General Allenby’s 
forces in their campaign to drive the 
Turks out of the Holy Land. The med- 
ical unit set up field hospitals and clinics 
and sent out teams to combat epidemics, 
particularly of cholera. There are no 
statistics, but who can say that allied 
soldiers were not safeguarded against 
these dreadful accompaniments of war. 

With the end of hostilities, Hadassah’s 
ministrations began in ever-increasing 
tempo. Hospitals, clinics, school lunch- 
eons in rapid succession—and again I 
want to emphasize that these were ad- 
ministered on a come one, come all ba- 
sis—brought the United States into the 
home of every family in that area. Even 
the families that did not participate di- 
rectly benefited. For it is a fact of life 
that disease and epidemics do not observe 
boundaries or fences. The public health 
measures initiated by Hadassah were 
precisely those—public health benefits. 
Thus, American skill and American 
standards implemented American ideals, 
and Hadassah became a synonym for 
American health and healing. 

One hesitates, in the midst of cele- 
bration, to bring in reminders of sorrow 
and tragedy. But one cannot ignore 
history. The tragic period of Jewish his- 
tory, of the Nazi shadow over Europe 
culminating in World War II, is too well 
known to need recital here. But in the 
midst of man’s inhumanity to man, 
which not only made countless millions 
mourn but brought horror and death to 
6 million Jews, there are golden threads 
of heroism, of rescue and even of bene- 
fit to those whose needs are with us even 
today. A child-rescue program, called 
Youth Aliyah, or youth immigration, res- 
cued thousands of children from Hit- 
ler’s fury. Here, again, Hadassah was in 
the forefront with Miss Szold, then 75 
years old, at the helm. What has made 
this child rescue program significant to 
the world as well as to those directly 
involved is the knowledge that has come 
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to others concerned with children. The 
United Nation’s Children’s Fund, the 
United Nations Organization of Chil- 
dren’s Villages, indeed, all those who 
labor with the neglected, the war or- 
phans of other lands, the underprivileged 
and exploited innocent victims of bru- 
tality find their inspiration, their meth- 
ods and their certain success in the 
schools, the villages and the seminars of 
Youth Aliyah in Israel. Teachers and 
psychologists and children’s bureau ad- 
ministrators have come to Jerusalem, 
have toured the state, to visit, to study, 
and to return, refreshed and heartened, 
to continue to save children. If this 
had been Hadassah’s sole contribution, 
we could here record it with pride, for 
our faith and our history remind us in 
the words of our great religious teachers 
that our first responsibility, if we are to 
assure our future, must be our children. 
In the words of Phillips Brooks: 

The future of the race marches forward on 
the feet of little children, 


That future is being safeguarded by 
Had on three fronts or, in our cur- 
rent language, on three frontiers: in our 
country, in Israel and? as I have indi- 
cated before, in some of the newly 
emergent countries of Asia and Africa. 
Let me speak of the last first. And may 
I mention that most publicized of all 
countries, the Congo. The first medical 
team to reach that country, to help with 
the withdrawal of the European power, 
came from Israel. In charge were doc- 
tors and sanitary engineers from Hadas- 
sah, trained by her and her partner, 
the Hebrew University Medical School. 
Does it seem extraordinary that an or- 
ganization of women is involved in, helps 
maintain and work for and in a medi- 
cal school? Perhaps it is extraordinary, 
but Hadassah has done just that for 
years. 

After the Congo project, in fact be- 
fore and during it and certainly since, 
there have been other teams sent in re- 
sponse to appeals for help. In Asia, 
there are Burma and Malaya, to men- 
tion two. Here, medical problems of 
immediate concern to the populace were 
solved by Hadassah’s medical staff. Stu- 
dents from these and other countries 
are today studying in Hadassah’s lab- 
oratories, in its medical center, in its 
nurses’ training school. 

Africa, too, has sent its students to 
Israel, while Hadassah has sent them 
its doctors and nurses to set up clinics, 
to supervise hospitals, and to train lab- 
oratory technicians. There is Liberia, 
which sent an S O S call for help in 
combating a blinding disease. Whole 
villages had been abandoned because 
blindness had struck, and no one knew 
its source. The Hadassah laboratory 
solved the mystery. From polluted wa- 
ters it isolated the organism that caused 
infection and loss of sight. Clinics have 
been set up to clean up the infection and 
its source. An eye hospital is being 
built. Doctors, nurses, technicians are 
on the spot. Liberians are in Jerusalem, 
studying there, perfecting their skills. 
If you want an example of a peace 
corps, here it is, manned by Israelis 
whose work is made possible by Ameri- 
can women. 
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This bright image of America is pro- 
jected in Ethiopia, in Thailand, in 22 
countries of Asia and Africa. Turkey, 
too, has sent its social workers and its 
teachers to conferences instituted by 
various Hadassah departments. The 
medical center, opened in 1961, has at- 
tracted doctors and students from every 
part of the world. Hadassah's motto, 
“The Healing of the Daughter of My 
People,” embraces the curative, teaching, 
and research functions of modern medi- 
cine. It goes beyond that to social 
medicine, into a far-reaching social re- 
sponsibility. For its patients are not 
quartered only in the wards of its hospi- 
tals, nor are its facilities limited to Jeru- 
salem and Israel. Healing, teaching, and 
research recognize no boundaries even as 
disease and misery do not observe bar- 
riers. Hadassah’s work transcends bar- 
riers. And the world is its beneficiary. 

Thus far I have spoken of some of its 
major functions in Israel, in Africa, in 
Asia. I have not mentioned its educa- 
tion institutions in Israel which, like its 
medical work, is spreading to other con- 
tinents. Tanganyika, for instance, has 
instituted a school patterned after one 
of Hadassah's. r. 

But I would like to dwell for a few 
minutes on Hadassah’s work here at 
home. An education program includes 
information, of a nonpartisan nature, on 
civic responsibility. Perhaps my col- 
leagues have received letters from among 
their constituency, asking questions or 
expressing opinions on legislation. 
Hadassah women get out the vote. 
They regard the right to vote as a great 
responsibility. And they discharge that 
responsibility with the same vigor and 
thoroughness that they bring to all their 
activities. 

In World War II they won numerous 
citations for all the services which 
modern war demands: they sold bonds, 
they manned blood banks, they partici- 
pated in the USO. They marched in the 
Women’s Defense Corps. But this was 
simply the responsible answer of respon- 
sible citizens, and they regard all this 
as inherent in that citizenship. That 
they go beyond this is evident in their 
program of study and of adherence to 
those precepts that made the United 
States of America great and that will 
keep it free. True to their motto, loyal 
to their country, faithful to the ideals of 
service, the women of Hadassah, more 
than 300,000 strong, kindle the 50 can- 
dles on their birthday cake, hopeful that 
its light will shine forth to guide to better 
health, to greater understanding, to 
peace, all men of good will. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American women of the Jewish faith 
are celebrating the 50th year of the 
founding of Hadassah, the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America. These public- 
spirited women, numbering over 300,000, 
whose charities have touched the hearts 
of unfortunates in many lands, are to 
be commended for their self-sacrificing 
efforts to alleviate the problems of a 
suffering humanity. 

During the life of this organization, 
hundreds of thousands of women com- 
prising its continuing membership have 
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contributed time and money toward the 
realization of its idealistic aims. 

Hadassah has educated thousands of 
refugee children and immigrants to 
Jerusalem from all over the world. The 
building of schools, hospitals, and com- 
munity centers together with spiritual, 
moral, and health programs have in- 
stilled hope and ambition in the suffer- 
ing masses. 

The enlightening programs of the or- 
ganization on the American scene con- 
tribute to the rich philosophy of Jew- 
ish thought in the protection and 
promulgation of our freedoms and the 
defense of our democratic institutions. 

The people of the United States are 
proud of the work of these fine women 
and congratulate Hadassah for a half 
century of their dedication to the high 
principles of their organization. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative from the State of Mary- 
land, I want to talk to my colleagues to- 
day about one of Maryland’s most fa- 
mous and dedicated daughters, Henrietta 
Szold, and the Hadassah. 

This great lady was born in Baltimore 
in 1861 and it was she who first recog- 
nized the need for the establishment of 
a program of health for all who resided 
in the then barren land of Palestine and 
its nearby territories. To further her 
idea and her work, she established what 
is known as the Hadassah, the women’s 
Zionist organization composed of Jewish 
women dedicated to helping build medi- 
cal, educational, and social services. 

Today marks the 50th anniversary of 
the Hadassah and it is fitting that we 
should take this opportunity to review 
the great work of this organization. 
The Hadassah program began as a 
modest attempt to raise the health 
standards of what was then Palestine. 
It has become an intricate system of 
healing, teaching and medical research 
as well as child rescue work, vocational 
education, social welfare, and land re- 
demption, which has earned interna- 
tional renown. 

Hadassah has always been able to go 
forward with its ever-expanding pro- 
gram, even in the face of emergency 
situations in Israel and the United 
States. During World War II, Hadassah 
mustered its membership at home and 
earned a citation for its war effort while 
it geared for medical cooperation with 
the allies on the Middle Eastern front. 

This group, which was started by 
Henrietta Szold with a few scattered 
members, has now become an organiza- 
tion of 320,000 women working through- 
out the 50 States of our Union. Per- 
haps one of the Hadassah’s greatest 
accomplishments was the establishment 
of the first Hadassah hospital and medi- 
cal center which was built atop Mount 
Scopus, overlooking Jerusalem. After 
World War II, the Hadassah was forced 
to abandon this center but, undaunted, 
they built a still greater project. The 
Hadassah’s new hospital and medical 
center officially started operations in 
Israel last year. This latest achieve- 
ment by these noble ladies in the cause 
of international peace and understand- 
ing will probably become one of the 
sroniont undertakings of its kind in the 
wor! 
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I believe it is appropriate to note here 
that this great project is a direct result 
of the work of the Hadassah. It was not 
conceived or financed by the Govern- 
ment. This is indeed an outstanding 
achievement in this day and age but this 
is not surprising for the Hadassah has 
always tried to help Israel help itself. 

However, I would like to point out that 
the Hadassah does not work solely for 
Israel, Hadassah keeps its members in- 
formed so that they may better under- 
stand and protect our democratic heri- 
tage and institutions at home and 
strengthen the role of democracy as a 
force for freedom and peace abroad. 
Hadassah also operates as a public rela- 
tions arm of the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information and is an 
accredited observer to the State Depart- 
ment. 

On the local level, Hadassah dissemi- 
nates information on political and eco- 
nomic issues and urges its members to 
participate in welfare and civic efforts. 

The Hadassah has good reason to be 
proud of its accomplishments d its 
founder, Henrietta Szold. As this great 
organization celebrates its golden jubi- 
lee, I take this opportunity to extend my 
heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
to each and every one of its members for 
a job well done. May the future hold 
even greater successes and may Hadas- 
sah long continue as a messenger of 
peace, health, good will, and democracy 
to the peoples of the world. 

Mr, GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
gratified to have this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in paying tribute to one of 
the greatest organizations in the world 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organ- 
ization of America. 

A group of 12 Jewish women in New 
York City organized Hadassah in 1912 
under the able direction of Henrietta 
Szold, scholar, social worker, teacher, 
and dreamer—the dream being to help 
others. Today, we find Hadassah in 
every State in the United States, in 700 
cities and in some 318,000 American 
households. 

Hadassah is now celebrating its gold- 
en jubilee; it deserves our sincere con- 
gratulations; it has our admiration and 
gratitude for its splendid contributions 
in many fields of service to humanity; 
its leaders and members, past and pres- 
ent, have our heartfelt thanks for their 
selfless devotion to their purpose: to fos- 
ter Zionist ideals through education in 
America; to raise the health standards 
in Palestine, beginning in 1912, and later 
in Israel. 

To do justice to the record of Hadas- 
sah, half a century of deeds of goodness 
and mercy, would fill volumes. The 
Hadassah program has become an in- 
tricate system of healing, teaching and 
medical research, child rescue work, 
vocational education, social welfare, and 
land redemption, and is of such magni- 
tude and success that it has justly earned 
international renown. 

In the United States, Hadassah keeps 
members informed so they may be en- 
abled to understand and guard our dem- 
ocratic heritage and principles at home 
and to maintain the role of democracy 
as a force for freedom and peace abroad. 
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Hadassah is objective and nonpartisan 
and fosters interest in major issues of 
the day. It organizes discussion groups 
and urges participation of members in 
welfare and civic efforts, so that its 
members are valuable to the community 
in which they make their homes. It fos- 
ters and makes possible closer links be- 
tween the United States and Israel. It 
is a nongovernmental organization of 
the United Nations and operates as a 
public relations arm of the U.N. Depart- 
ment of Public Information, and as an 
accredited observer to the U.S. State De- 
partment. It is also affiliated nationally 
with organizations whose goals it ap- 
proves and which perform outstanding 
service to our country. 

To mention a few of its innumerable 
accomplishments, in 1913 Hadassah sent 
two American-trained nurses to Pales- 
tine to set up a small welfare station in 
Jerusalem for maternity care and the 
treatment of trachoma, then the scourge 
of the Middle East. Since then, it has 
created medical units in Palestine, es- 
tablished the school hygiene depart- 
ment in Jerusalem and a widespread 
system of preventative medical work; 
provided for Hadassah Hospital in Tel 
Aviv, helped with school luncheon pro- 
grams in Israel, children villages; pro- 
vided for a TB ward at Safad Hospital; 
took over supervision of playgrounds and 
established recreation programs in Pal- 
estine. Medical social service in Jeru- 
salem was instituted. When war broke 
out in Europe, Hadassah’s emergency 
shipments of medical supplies, foods, 
drugs, and equipment were shipped from 
the United States to Palestine; an Amer- 
ican neurosurgeon was sent by Hadassah 
to Palestine to start the first department 
of neurosurgery; Pearl Harbor saw 
Hadassah mobilizing its entire member- 
ship to aid the American war effort and 
starting a blood bank; vocational high 
school for girls was opened in Jeru- 
salem in 1942, beginning Hadassah’s new 
vocational education program. 

In 1948, when the new State of Israel 
was born, Hadassah expanded its serv- 
ices to cope with the problems brought 
about by the invasion from Arab States 
and the war of independence, An ava- 
lanche of immigrants poured in follow- 
ing the creation of Israel. Emergency 
hospitals were opened in the following 
period. In 1951, the Hadassah-Youth 
Aliyah rural vocation program was 
opened to train youth in a variety of 
agricultural and rural domestic science 
specialities; a training school for prac- 
tical nurses was opened at Beersheba. 
Hadassah planted 300,000 trees in the 
Forest of 6 Million in 1952 and under- 
took Nachlet No. 8 land reclamation in 
the Huleh swamp region, Hadassah was 
assigned responsibility for the Salk vac- 
cine mass polio immunization program 
in the Jerusalem area; it also pledged to 
build havens for younger children—later 
named for Anne Frank. Hadassah in- 
stituted Operation Immigrant Youth, an 
on-the-spot vocational education pro- 
gram for the young people in immigrant 
settlements. 

In 1961, Hadassah Medical Organiza- 
tion moved its long-scattered installa- 
tions into the newést, noble, and majes- 
tic landmark of Israel, the Hadassah- 
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Hebrew University Medical Center—this 
will comprise 21 structures devoted to 
healing, teaching, and research. This 
was a great crown of achievement for 
Hadassah, a great goal realized. Doc- 
tors and nurses trained by Hadassah 
have also helped the peoples of other 
lands, in Asia and in Africa. 

On this occasion of Hadassah's golden 
jubilee celebration, it is appreciated that 
millions of persons have been helped by 
this fine organization. I am proud that 
members of my family have been active 
in the work of Hadassah for many years. 

Hadassah has now the privilege of 
looking back upon 50 years of toil, great 
personal sacrifices, and the joy of be- 
holding the fulfillment of its ideas and 
aspirations to a far greater degree than 
the founders dared hope for. 

We salute Hadassah. We pray that 
Hadassah may continue to have God's 
guidance and blessing so that its good 
works may ever increase and help man- 
kind. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
of the opportunity to join my voice to 
the chorus of praise with which we cele- 
brate the completion of a half-century 
of achievement of Hadassah, the Wom- 
en’s Zionist Organization of America. 
Hadassah is, of course, well known to 
the Jewish community, as the largest 
organization of Jewish women in the 
country, as a longtime supporter of the 
Zionist cause in America, and as the 
promoter, in the land of Palestine that 
has now become the independent nation 
of Israel, of great projects of health and 
medical care, of youth settlement, edu- 
cation, and vocational training, and of 
land conservation and productive use. 
Hadassah stands proudly among the 
American people, as a cooperative ven- 
ture of the Jewish women among our 
citizenry; and Hadassah stands proudly 
before the world, as an outstanding ex- 
ample of the good that is accomplished 
by the enthusiasm, patient courage, and 
wisdom of a group of free and unselfish 
Americans. It is a good thing for the 
Nation that this widespread celebration 
of a significant anniversary is bringing 
before the American public the good 
that this fine organization is doing 
among us, and the benefit that Hadassah 
is bringing to the American reputation 
in Israel and in the neighbor lands where 
its beneficent influence is felt. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to 
the entire membership of Hadassah, on 
the occasion of its 50th jubilee, I ex- 
tend my sincere personal greetings and 
congratulations. 

The world—in the 1960’s—needs your 
example of dealing with human rela- 
tions; it needs the lessons we can learn 
from your fortitude, your conduct, and 
your forthright endeavors. The out- 
standing achievements of Hadassah are 
a source of deep satisfaction of all who 
value the freedom and dignity of man- 
kind. Never in the history of the world 
has there been a greater need for spir- 
itual and educational awakening. Your 
devotion to child welfare, social service, 
and vocational education is exemplary. 

The facts and figures of your accom- 
plishments are impressive, indeed. Vol- 
umes of statistics have been compiled 
to tell the astonishing progress of Israel 
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in the past few years. But the real story 
is one of personal sacrifice and effort. 
For 80 generations the children of 
Israel wandered in exile and for 80 
generations the yearning and the hoping 
refused to be extinguished. The great 
urge to return and reclaim your country 
was not religious alone; it was a national 
urge. The Jewish-American, rich 
though his heritage was, could not point 
to one homeland, as could the Irish, the 
Italian, the Spanish, and the Slav. The 
Jewish race faced an international prob- 
lem. It was identified with trouble and 
too often the children grew up with a 
feeling of insecurity. When on the 
14th of May in 1948 the declaration of 
a free Israel was made, the Jews in this 
Nation and in other parts of the world 
were no longer without a homeland. 
This was essential to the advancement of 
freedom throughout the world. In a 
long series of historic accomplishments 
the women of Hadassah represent a 
strong and vital effort in a great chain 
of events which helped bring about the 
State of Israel today. 

Although Hadassah has been in the 
forefront in helping build medical, edu- 
cational, and social services in Palestine 
and, since 1948, in Israel, we must not 
forget what you have done for America. 
It is important that you never diminish 
your ardent work in behalf of this Na- 
tion—in behalf of a better America. We 
need your high standards of contribu- 
tions in the field of health and welfare to 
build the bonds of neighborliness be- 
tween the United States and Israel. 

Again I offer my heartfelt congratula- 
tions on this occasion. May your reli- 
gious, educational, and social welfare 
projects be blessed with the continued 
success they so richly deserve. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
very happy to have been given this 
opportunity to join with my colleagues 
here today in paying tribute to Hadas- 
sah, the Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America, which is celebrating its 
golden jubilee year. 

From a rather humble and inau- 
spicious beginning in 1912, Hadassah 
has grown over the years, through the 
hard work and dedication of its mem- 
bers, into an organization with an 
enviable and remarkable record of 
accomplishment. 

Orginally founded in New York by 
12 farsighted Jewish women whose aim 
was to raise the public health standards 
in what was then Palestine, Hadassah 
has spread to all corners of the United 
States, and currently has over 300,000 
members. 

In line with its original intent, to 
bring medical knowledge and assistance 
to the Jews of the Middle East, Hadas- 
sah has provided hospital and health 
facilities, and staffed them with the 
necessary physicians, nurses, dentists, 
dietitians, and so forth, and with the 
necessary medical supplies. 

Henrietta Szold, the leader of the 
Hadassah movement, was determined 
that her organization would provide a 
twofold service—the fostering of Zion- 
ist ideals in this country, and the begin- 
ning of medical training of nurses for 
assignment in Palestine. From 1913, 
when the first two nurses were sent to 
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Palestine after having been trained in 
the United States, Hadassah continued 
to expand its areas of assistance during 
the next decade, and in an attempt to 
provide a better and more widespread 
system of medical assistance, opened a 
school of nursing in Jerusalem, and hos- 
pitals in Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

In the decades since then, other pro- 
grams have been adopted and put into 
effect—infant welfare, school lunch, 
treatment of tubercular patients, refor- 
estation, recreational facilities, youth 
programs, vocational education, assist- 
ance to refugees, establishment of 
schools and ultimately a Hebrew Uni- 
versity and Medical School, polio 
immunization, libraries, community 
health stations—all designed to help 
the people of Israel to help themselves, 
and in so doing to contribute to the well- 
being of their country and that of the 
whole world. 

And, here in the United States, Hadas- 
sah nourishes and strengthens our dem- 
ocratic way of life, and provides an 
avenue of knowledge of our cherished 
traditions, our heritage of freedom, and 
our belief in the dignity of man as an 
individual. It encourages interest and 
participation in public affairs on all 
levels, disseminates information on var- 
ious issues both local and national, and 
forms a bridge of understanding be- 
tween our country and Israel, thus 
bringing our two democracies closer 
together and forging a bond between us 
for all the world to see and to admire. 

I salute Hadassah, and all the women 
who, over the years, have made it the 
outstandingly successful humanitarian 
organization it is today. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a great honor for me to 
participate today in the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Hadassah, the 
Women's Zionist Organization of 
America. 

In celebrating this day we are recog- 
nizing an outstanding achievement in 
public-spirited work. Hadassah, the 
largest Jewish women’s organization in 
the world, holds a place unique in Amer- 
ican society. Providing basic education 
in Judaism for Jewish life in America 
and participating fully in the democratic 
way of life, this religious group strength- 
ens the Jewish community as it acts to 
preserve democracy and peace in the 
world. Within Hadassah we find Amer- 
icans in whom we can all take pride. 

Hadassah’s dedication to humani- 
tarian goals has resulted in amazing 
strides in social welfare work in Israel. 
It has been a pace setter and standard 
bearer in performing welfare and medi- 
cal services. 

I have had the privilege and honor of 
visiting in Israel and have personally 
visited the medical, social and vocational 
services being carried on by the local 
communities and organizations in Israel. 
The true pioneer spirit of Hadassah was 
a motivating force in aiding the dynamic 
development of this new nation during 
its critical years of nationhood. At 
times Hadassah had to enter new fields 
of service as soon as local government 
could take over following the establish- 
ment of the country. The various proj- 
ects of Hadassah range from medical 
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and public health services to education 
and care for child refugees brought to 
Israel by Youth Aliyah. 

This great women’s organization 
stands today as an outstanding example 
of vision and imagination not only for 
Jewish women but for similar organiza- 
tions throughout the world. 

It is my hope that the years ahead will 
be filled with the same success of the 
past half century and it is a pleasure to 
extend such wishes to Hadassah on this 
occasion. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today we 
pay tribute to Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America, on the 
observance of its golden jubilee. For 50 
years Hadassah has been part of a great 
humanitarian adventure—the recreation 
of the Jewish state in its ancient home- 
land and the development of a success- 
ful countrywide program of public 
health, social welfare and education for 
thousands of Jewish people, first in 
Palestine, now Israel. 

In the course of 50 years, Hadassah has 
grown from a small study group of Amer- 
ican Jewish women to the largest organ- 
ization of its kind in the world. It was 
founded by a Baltimore-born social 
worker and Hebrew scholar, Henrietta 
Szold, who returned from a visit to 
Palestine in 1909 to rally American 
Jewish women in a program of aid to the 
Jews in Palestine in their fight against 
disease, ignorance and poverty. In 1913, 
Henrietta Szold’s first ambition was real- 
ized. Her small organization had raised 
enough money to send two Hadassah 
nurses to Palestine to start a modest 
maternity health program. 

During the First World War, with the 
cooperation of Supreme Court Justice 
Louis Brandeis, Hadassah money sent a 
full medical unit into the war-harassed 
land. This medical unit found that by 
1918 Jerusalem’s population had been 
reduced almost by half—from 50,000 to 
26,000—through plague, malaria, typhus, 
influenza, and cholera. Hadassah’s vol- 
unteer medical services, in the years 1922 
to 1931, opened scores of hospitals, clinics 
and mother-child welfare stations. 

By 1948, when the State of Israel was 
created, the infant death rate, which 
had been 140 per thousand in 1918, was 
down to 29. 

Over the past 50 years, Hadassah has 
raised a total of $200 million for the 
people of Israel. Two-thirds of this total 
has been devoted to the establishment 
of modern public health services 
throughout the Jewish State, medical 
and nursing schools, welfare, vocational 
and educational programs. Hadassah 
provided homes for over 75,000 Jewish 
children orphaned by Hitler. 

Hadassah’s most important recent 
achievement was the opening of the $25 
million Hadassah-Hebrew University 
Medical Center on the western outskirts 
of Jerusalem, the focal point of all of 
Hadassah’s health activities. 

The Hadassah Medical Organization 
in Israel is planning to send special med- 
ical teams to a number of African 
countries to fight native diseases and to 
help the Africans cope with their own 
public health problems. As was the case 
in Palestine, blindness is a major prob- 
lem. A survey of Tanganyika, Kenya, 
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and Ethiopia shows that these countries 
had about 200,000 blind persons. The 
Hadassah Medical Organization in Israel 
will send two special teams of ophthal- 
mologists to treat Africans inflicted with 
eye diseases. One team will establish 
an eye department in the hospital in 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika. Not only 
will native patients be treated but native 
physicians will be given special training 
as eye doctors. This program will be 
similar to one already established in 
Monrovia, Liberia, and staffed by a 
Hadassah medical team. 

Hadassah has earned the admiration 
of us all for its half century of tremen- 
dous achievement. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say a few words in behalf of the re- 
markable women of MHadassah—the 
largest Zionist organization in the 
world—and to wish them well on this, 
their golden anniversary year. 

Fifty years ago Hadassah came into 
existence, rallying the women Zionists of 
America to the cause of the people of 
Palestine. 

At that stage Palestine was overrun by 
poverty, plague and death; a condition 
which was fast reducing the population 
to a state of helpless degradation. 

Yet even then the land was viewed in 
Zionist circles as the logical site for the 
creation of a Jewish national state. And 
if such a state were to exist, there was 
no room there for the continued exist- 
ence of poverty and sickness. 

To meet the challenges involved, a call 
went out, in 1912, for the first convention 
of American Zionist women, under the 
leadership of Henrietta Szold, the great 
humanitarian and Zionist leader. 

The convention decided, first of all, to 
attack the problem of disease in the Holy 
Land, raising funds to enable the dis- 
patch of a medical mission to the area; 
the first such mission undertaken by 
Hadassah, but by no means the last. 

From there, Hadassah went on to de- 
velop into a network of community 
health services, medical and nursing, re- 
search and educational projects that 
became, in effect, the foundation for the 
public-health facilities in Israel today. 

The women of Hadassah place em- 
phasis on serving and service. They do 
not content themselves with speech- 
making, and they translate their ideas 
into concrete terms. 

Under one Hadassah program 100,000 
homeless Jewish children—victims of the 
Hitler regime—have found a new life in 
Israel. Under another program, voca- 
tional and educational training has been 
provided to those persons denied the 
right to education under totalitarian rule. 
And in the matter of public health, 
modern-day Israel stands foremost in 
the world, as opposed to the sickly con- 
dition of Palestine 50 years ago. 

The women of Hadassah have by now 
raised a total of almost $200 million, 
most of which has gone for medical serv- 
ices of one kind or another. In a world 
where sickness has so long thrived upon 
a lack of public spirit, it is encouraging 
to witness results such as these; results 
stemming from a basic interest in the 
welfare of mankind in general. 

I include in my remarks an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Jewish Exponent 
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of March 30 which is a splendid ac- 
knowledgment of the work of Hadassah 
and a salute to its magnificent achieve- 
ment: 

SALUTE TO HADASSAH 

Fifty years ago—Purim of 1912—12 Amer- 
ican women answered the call sounded by 
Henrietta Szold to form a women’s Zionist 
organization to introduce modern health 
services to the Jewish population of Palestine. 
The group, founded in New York as the 
“Daughters of Zion,” later changed its name 
to Hadassah, commemorating the Purim 
holiday on which it was founded. “Hadas- 
sah” is the Hebrew word for Esther. 

Since its founding, the organization has 
become the largest Jewish women’s organi- 
zation in the world. For 50 years, it has 
dedicated itself to health programs, to inter- 
preting the ideals of Jewish unity, to foster- 
ing Hebrew and—in recent years—to 
creating closer ties between Jews in Israel 
and Jews in other parts of the world. 

Hadassah began its program modestly a 
year after it was founded, sending two 
nurses to Palestine as part of a mother- 
and-child care program in Jerusalem. 
Through the years, this effort expanded, 
In 1917, Hadassah organized and recruited 
the American Zionist Medical Unit com- 
posed of 44 specialists in various branches 
of medicine and a corps of trained nurses. 
By 1918, this unit was forming hospitals 
and dispensaries in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tiberias, 
and Haifa for patients of all nationalities. 

Over the years, other health services were 
provided: dental care, eye treatment, 
maternity clinics, milk pasteurization, ma- 
laria control, hot lunches for children. In- 
fant mortality rates dropped substantially. 
Playgrounds were built, equipped, and su- 
pervised. By 1939, Hadassah opened a giant 
medical center, the Rothschild-Hadassah 
University Hospital and Medical School on 
Mount Scopus near Jerusalem—built at a 
cost of a million dollars. In 1940, in memory 
of Alice L. Seligsberg, one of its founders, 
Hadassah set up a $25,000 fund for prevoca- 
tional and recreational programs for both 
Arab and Jewish needy children. On June 6, 
1961 the new, modern Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center on the western 
outskirts of Jerusalem was opened, a 
magnificent $25 million institution which 
replaces the Mount Scopus Center abandoned 
since 1948. 

There are other valuable services per- 
formed by MHadassah—including Youth 
Aliyah, which has brought thousands of 
young people to Palestine and Israel since 
1934, and support of the Jewish National 
Fund. 

We in Philadelphia take pride in this great 
endeavor; many women from our city have 
played vital roles in building Hadassah. 
Large sums of money are raised locally for 
Hadassah work, not the least of which is 
$90,000 given annually by the Allied Jewish 
Appeal to Youth Aliyah. To the organiza- 
tion, to its fine leaders throughout the 
country, and to the women in our own com- 
munity who labor diligently on its behalf, 
our congratulations on a magnificent 
achievement. Truly, these have been 50 
golden years for Hadassah. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives today in recognition of and 
tribute to the Women’s Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, Hadassah, on the oc- 
casion of its golden jubilee year cele- 
bration. 

Hadassah's inspiring record of past 
achievement during its first 50 years, 
as far as I know, is unequaled in the 
history of the world as far as women’s 
broad social services are concerned, but 
I venture to say, furthermore, that in the 
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years ahead the measure of this accom- 
plishment will continue to magnify and 
expand. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, it is fitting and 
proper for the Congress of the United 
States to heed and honor the member- 
ship of Hadassah and for the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to express ad- 
miration and respect for those who are 
carrying on the splendid program of its 
founder-benefactor, Henrietta Szold. 

For myself it is a privilege to extend 
best wishes on this occasion and to hope 
that the light of Hadassah may con- 
tinue to shine before all mankind as an 
example of its good works. 

As holy writ has it: 

All the paths of the Lord are mercy and 
truth; unto such as keep his covenant and 
his testimonies. 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to join with my colleagues to- 
day in commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica. 

This outstanding group of able, 
spirited and patriotic American Jewish 
women with a membership of 318,000 
has a remarkable record of achievement. 
Since its origin in 1912, as the Daugh- 
ters of Zion, Hadassah Chapter,” Hadas- 
sah has contributed some $200 million 
to the physical, moral and spiritual up- 
lift of the Jewish people, first in Pales- 
tine, now Israel. A large portion of this 
money has gone into the establishment 
of Israel’s public health service. Hadas- 
sah has built hospitals, medical and 
nursing schools, and in addition, is sup- 
porting extensive child welfare and voca- 
tional education projects. Hadassah has 
helped to maintain and educate some 
75,000 children from 72 lands, brought 
to Israel since 1934. Its American af- 
fairs program is dedicated to strength- 
ening “the heritage and institutions at 
home and the role of democracy as a 
force for peace and freedom abroad.” 

Hadassah is to be congratulated for 
its half century of dedicated service to 
a great humane cause. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to have this opportunity to 
join with my distinguished colleagues 
and many other well-wishers all over the 
world, in extending to the Hadassah 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica my greetings on the occasion of their 
50th anniversary. 

The most well known aspect of Hadas- 
sah’s work is its medical program. We 
are all familiar with the Hadassah-He- 
brew University Medical Center in Jeru- 
salem, which only recently was enhanced 
by the 12 stained glass windows created 
by the artist Mare Chagall. We are, I 
am sure, also aware of Hadassah's 
schools, clinics and health centers. I 
would like, today, to speak of a facet of 
Hadassah of which some may not be 
acquainted. I am referring to its work 
with children. 

In 1934, shortly after Adolf Hitler 
came to power in Germany, Henrietta 
Szold, the founder of Hadassah, realized 
that the situation in Europe was rapidly 
becoming unbearable for Jews. Togeth- 
er with a number of other Jewish lead- 
ers, Miss Szold, therefore organized the 
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“Youth Aliyah” movement. This or- 
ganization, whose name means “youth 
migration,” rescued thousands of chil- 
dren from the hands of the Nazis. The 
children, most of whom were orphans, 
were brought to Palestine and settled in 
Youth Aliyah centers attached to agri- 
cultural settlements. There they learned 
to live as free and equal members of the 
community without the fear and dis- 
crimination they had been subjected to 
in Germany. 

After the war, tens of thousands of 
children who had survived the Nazi con- 
centration camps but whose parents were 
killed by the Germans, were brought to 
Palestine by the Youth Aliyah. These 
children presented a difficult problem of 
adjustment. They had managed to save 
their lives only through cunning and had 
lost all confidence in their fellow human 
beings. The workers of Youth Aliyah, 
by patient understanding and loving 
care, managed miraculously to restore 
the children’s confidence and educate 
them as responsible members of society. 
Those few children who were too emo- 
tionally disturbed to adjust are being 
cared for in special centers which are 
devoted exclusively to the rehabilitation 
of such youngsters. 

Since the creation of the State of Israel 
in 1948 the Youth Aliyah has been bring- 
ing to the new state children from Mid- 
dle Eastern and north African countries. 
These youngsters, most of them from the 
poorest homes, are being given new atti- 
tudes toward education generally, which 
their parents often find unnecessary; 
toward agriculture, which they have in 
the past looked down on as an occupa- 
tion; toward women, whom they have 
regarded as inferiors; and toward de- 
mocracy which they have never experi- 
enced. 

In the 27 years of its existence Youth 
Aliyah has cared for and helped resettle 
more than 100,000 children from 72 
countries. There are presently about 
12,000 youngsters in 244 Youth Aliyah 
villages, centers, special schools and agri- 
cultural settlements. What a magnifi- 
cent accomplishment. 

Since its inception, the main support 
of Youth Aliyah has been Hadassah. 
For this achievement alone Hadassah 
deserves our congratulations. We are 
all aware that the future of man rests 
in the hands of our children and few 
tasks are more important than the 
proper care and upbringing of youth 
everywhere. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, on this golden 
jubilee I wish Hadassah organization 
many more years of continued success 
and achievement, and I congratulate 
them also for the great job of community 
service which they performed and are 
performing in my home city of Schenec- 
tady and in many other communities 
around the Nation. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 2, 1962, is a proud occasion for 
America, the occasion on which we com- 
memorate the founding, in 1912, of 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. Hadassah, in its half- 
century of existence, has had a slow and 
steady growth, from a study group in 
New York to a national organization 
with a membership well over 300,000. As 
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a Zionist group, it has had the satis- 
faction of helping the neglected and im- 
poverished territory of Palestine grow 
into the independent nation of Israel. 
As an American hand of strength and 
skill, reached out to help the land and 
people of Israel in projects of reclama- 
tion and land use, of the resettlement 
and education of youth, and of health 
and medicine, it has transmitted a fa- 
vorable and beneficent image of our 
country in that danger spot of the free 
world, the Middle East, where Europe, 
Asia, and Africa meet. 

America, as well as Israel, reaps bene- 
fits in good will, as well as the solid sat- 
isfaction of a worthwhile work accom- 
plished, as Hadassah-trained physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and all the other pro- 
fessional people needed to establish 
sound systems of health and sanitation, 
go forth from Israel into Asia and Africa. 
The women of Hadassah have deserved 
well of their country, and their history 
nobly shows forth the influence of the 
Jewish tradition in the culture of Amer- 
ica. Hadassah, throughout its 50 years 
of service, has remained true to the spirit 
of womanhood, being practical, patient, 
and persevering in the performance of 
good works; Hadassah has been true to 
the tradition of Esther, the Jewish hero- 
ine for whom it was named, in main- 
taining a heartfelt and undivided loyalty, 
at once to the cultural traditions and 
religious faith of the Jewish people, and 
to the political and national identity of 
the nation which is its home. May we 
long be represented before the world by 
such examples of people-to-people 
friendship and practical assistance that 
is furnished by Hadassah. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from a speech by Mrs. Raphael 
Tourover, a member of the National 
Board of Hadassah, which describes the 
wide scope of service of this great Ameri- 
can organization: 

You know some part of the assistance 
which Israel has provided with our help for 
the nations that are emerging towards in- 
dependence and freedom in Asia and in 
Africa. The latest reports tell us that tech- 
nicians from Israel are going into South 
America, and we know from reports on in- 
ternational affairs, that one of the greatest 
struggles which faces the free world today, 
is the struggle which is going on in some of 
the countries south of the border. It is there 
that the attack anew is being made upon 
the democratic process—for the democratic 
process comes under attack when men are 
hungry and there is not enough housing, not 
enough work, not enough opportunity, where 
there is no equality as to land-ownership; 
and where there is struggle for men to live 
a good life, for them to know that their chil- 
dren will have more opportunity than they 
had. It is to correct and change that for 
which we are struggling. When we arm for 
peace by sending men into these countries, 
whether it be in the Asian Continent, or in 
Africa or in South America, to teach men 
how to raise corn better, or to care for their 
cattle better so that there will be more food, 
a job is being done. You have helped to 
make that possible—both through your hav- 
ing assisted Israel to provide the technicians, 
and because as American citizens, you have 
paid tax dollars which have increased the 
foreign aid program under which these proj- 
ects are carried out. 

For years, you have done the job of pre- 
venting blindness for hundreds of thousands 
of people, first in Palestine and then in 
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Israel, in the program of trachoma eradica- 
tion, and through the work of the Hadassah 
Medical Organization, now, today, by the 
training of men who have gone into Africa. 
The latest reports tell us that we have sent, 
through the Government of Israel and with 
the cooperation of the governments who wish 
to receive these teams, men and women, doc- 
tors and nurses, to set up training programs 
to teach the people how to do the job of 
providing for their own population. That is 
an armament for peace, because I can think 
of nothing that is more important than for 
men and women and little children who 
might have been blind, to see again, And so 
it is—we may repeat this again and again, in 
one thing or another—in malaria, in tuber- 
culosis, in various other diseases which are 
endemic to the areas to which teams have 
gone, and find that you have increased the 
opportunities for peace in many parts of the 
world. You have given the opportunity for 
people to live a better life, and in some 
degree of security, because there is food and 
clothing and housing and hope that the day 
after tomorrow is going to be better than to- 
day. And I ask you, is it not important that 
we shall have sent hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of food—milk and cheese, corn, 
wheat, to many of these places including 
Israel, and that there are, therefore, oppor- 
tunities for feeding people who are hungry? 
Remember, at least two-thirds of the world is 
hungry—is it not more important to think 
that these people will have been satisfied at 
least in some degree as to their food needs, 
than to think that we shall have sent them 
bullets and guns to destroy each other? 

And so, in arming for peace on the inter- 
national scale, Hadassah has done a tre- 
mendous job, because we have assisted in the 
provision of means and technicians for do- 
ing what I have just outlined. Israel’s gov- 
ernment uses our doctors, uses our nurses, 
uses our technicians, sending them to coun- 
tries as I have described, and receiving from 
those countries people who must be trained 
to be doctors and nurses and technicians. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in 1912 the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, Hadassah, was founded. It would 
be wrong, however, to think that Hadas- 
sah serves the needs of Jewish people 
only, for it does a great deal of valuable 
work for people all over the world, re- 
gardless of whether they happen to be 
Jewish or not. Let me just read an ex- 
cerpt from the New York Times of Janu- 
ary.23, 1962, as an example of the spirit 
of Hadassah: 


Dr. Mann (Kalman J. Mann, director-gen- 
eral of the Hadassah Medical Organization 
in Israel) told the national board, the ruling 
body of Hadassah, that a survey of Tangan- 
yiki, Kenya, and Ethiopia had disclosed that 
these countries had about 200,000 blind per- 
sons. The survey was made last month by 
Prof. I. C. Michaelson, head of the depart- 
ment of opthalmology of the Hadassah Medi- 
cal Organization to determine what could be 
done to reduce the incidence of eye diseases. 
Dr. Mann listed some of the acute health 
problems of the African and Asian peoples 
as malnutrition, ailments of the pregnant 
mother, leprosy, tuberculosis, and eye 
diseases, 

In its effort to combat these diseases, the 
Hadassah Medical Organization has trained 
undergraduate Asian and African students 
in medicine and nursing at its center in 
Jerusalem. It also has postgraduate training 
for physicians from African and Asian coun- 
tries in Israel. 


I cite these facts to illustrate the kind 
of work that the members of Hadassah 
engage in all over the world. The prin- 
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ciple is the universally admired one of 
helping those less fortunate than oneself. 

On the 50th anniversary of its found- 
ing, the women of Hadassah are entitled 
to a real jubilee, Mr. Speaker, and they 
are entitled to good words—and good 
wishes—from every American. This is 
truly a humanitarian organization; it is 
truly American; may it have many more 
years of unselfish success. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to participate in a 
salute and a tribute to Hadassah, one 
of the great and outstanding women’s 
organizations of America, which is cele- 
brating its golden anniversary year. 

The growth and progress of Hadassah 
since its founding 50 years ago eloquent- 
ly attest to the sound principles upon 
which it was begun by a dedicated and 
inspired woman, Henrietta Szold, who 
was as keenly devoted to American 
democracy as she was to love for her 
Jewish heritage. 

Founded with 12 members a half cen- 
tury ago by Miss Szold, Hadassah has 
seen its membership grow to an organi- 
zation of more than 318,000 members, 
who seek to perpetuate the magnificent 
principles and ideals for which it was 
created. 

The national chairman of the organi- 
zation, Mrs. Rose Halprin, who has been 
active in Hadassah for 30 years, has said 
in a few words that its purpose “is to 
fuse American ideals and know-how 
and our own Jewish heritage. I think 
we have proved how smoothly these two 
cultures can merge, how much they can 
accomplish. We are not an organiza- 
tion. Wearea way of life.” 

Devoted originally to helping to build 
medical, educational, and social services 
in Palestine, and since statehood was 
achieved in 1948, in Israel, more recent- 
ly Hadassah has turned its attention to 
emerging nations in Asia and Africa, to 
which doctors and nurses trained by the 
organization have been sent. This is in- 
evitably building good will and sympa- 
thetic understanding among nations. 

With the rise of the abominable Hit- 
ler, Hadassah succeeded in the saving 
and rehabilitation of thousands of chil- 
dren from the agonies of Nazi persecu- 
tion. 

Over its 50 years of dedicated hu- 
manitarian service, Hadassah has found 
a warm place in the hearts of all men 
and women in whose veins flows the milk 
of human kindness. May this great or- 
ganization continue to grow and prosper 
in its good works. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, it is a trib- 
ute to the vitality of our American demo- 
cratic system that a private organization, 
Hadassah, today numbering 318,000 
American Jewish women members, has 
been raising funds for half a century 
to provide aid for the Jewish people, first 
in Palestine, now Israel. Indeed, Ha- 
dassah has been a private peace corps— 
attacking poverty, disease, and igno- 
rance; and by so doing, has contributed 
tremendously to the growth and eco- 
nomic development of modern Israel. 

I am happy to join with my colleagues 
today in congratulating this remarkable 
group of women and their leaders for 
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their courageous work on behalf of a 


great American humanitarian princi- 
ple—that we share some of our blessings 
with less fortunate people beyond our 
own shores. 

In its 50 years of dedicated service to 
the Jewish people, Hadassah has raised 
a total of $200 million. Two-thirds of 
this amount has been spent in laying 
the basic foundation for Israel’s country- 
wide public health system. The balance 
has gone into social welfare, vocational 
and educational programs, and even land 
reclamation projects. 

Hadassah’s first medical aid program 
in Palestine took place before World 
War I. In 1913, two Hadassah nurses 
went out to that then disease-ridden 
land to institute some basic maternity 
health work. During the war, Hadassah 
sent a volunteer medical unit, and in the 
years that followed the First World War, 
Hadassah, through its hospitals, mother- 
child clinics, community health pro- 
grams, diagnostic, clinical and research 
activities, laid the foundations for a 
countrywide public health system. In 
1939 Hadassah opened its first medical 
center on Mount Scopus. Last August, 
the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medi- 
cal Center was dedicated, a 21-building 
complex on the western outskirts of 
Jerusalem, 

Hadassah’s American affairs program 
aims to strengthen democratic institu- 
tions in the United States and increase 
the role of democracy as a force for peace 
and freedom in the world. 

Hadassah’s strength and vitality de- 
rives from the view, expressed by its 
leaders, that any aid which American 
Jews can provide in helping Israel solve 
her problems is inevitably a minor part 
of the job to be done and that the major 
role must be played by the Israelis them- 
selves. This view is strikingly similar 
to that expressed by President Kennedy 
regarding our aid program for newly de- 
veloping nations. 

The enormous progress which Israel 
has made in the health field alone is 
proof that Hadassah money has been 
well spent and that Hadassah aid has 
been multiplied many times by Jewish in- 
itiative and enterprise and Jewish dedi- 
cation to an independent future. To be 
without health is to be without earning 
power, and Hadassah has, by helping re- 
lieve the people in Israel of the burdens 
of needless sickness and death, enabled 
them to compete on equal terms with 
others. 

Hadassah has contributed to solving 
the basic problems of human distress by 
combining idealism with a practical pro- 
gram. In the words of Hadassah’s 
founder, Henrietta Szold, Hadassah has 
come to represent not only a faith but 
a way of life. à 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, generosity is, in fact, one of the 
outstanding traits of the American 
character. No country, to my knowl- 
edge, has ever matched us in the matter 
of generosity to our neighbors. Noris 
our overall display of generosity limited 
to the actions of the Federal Govern- 
ment; for indeed we have countless pri- 
vate societies concerned with aiding and 
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improving the lot of people in many 
foreign lands. 

Such is the purpose of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, which we hail today in honor of its 
service to mankind; a service that began 
some 50 years ago, and has grown by 
this time into one of the major beneficent 
forces in the world. 

True to the customs of the Jewish 
faith Hadassah has sought to serve a 
dual purpose: to enhance the cause of 
Zionism, while at the same time bene- 
fiting the lives of all with whom it comes 
in contact, regardless of faith. 

With these as their goals, the good 
women of Hadassah have raised almost 
$200 million in the past half century, 
two-thirds of which has gone for medical 
services to the people of Palestine, now 
known as the State of Israel. 

Before Hadassah entered the picture, 
the health conditions in Palestine were 
utterly miserable. Cholera, malaria, 
typhus, influenza, dysentery, trachoma, 
and the dread Black Death plagued the 
people of the area—Jew and gentile 
alike—to the point where at one stage, 
toward the close of World War I, the 
several plagues were reported to have 
killed off half the population within the 
period of a few short years. 

At the urging of their great leader, 
Henrietta Szold, the Zionist women of 
America banded together in 1912, to fi- 
nance the creation of a volunteer med- 
ical unit. The unit was quickly dis- 
patched to the Holy Land and soon was 
engaged in combating disease there, 
with astonishing results. In short time 
the people of Palestine were freed from 
the miseries of multiple plagues. But 
Hadassah had only begun. In the years 
1922 through 1931 more money was ex- 
pended by this organization, in the fight 
against the disease in Palestine, then the 
amount expended by the Palestine 
Health Department of the British man- 
date government. 

Hospitals were established where be- 
fore pestilence had reigned as king. 
Sight was secured where before tracho- 
ma had blinded thousands of children. 
Life was retained where before quick 
and agonizing death was a certainty. 

Moreover, where at the beginning of 
the 20th century, there were fewer doc- 
tors per patient in Palestine than there 
were in almost any other civilized land, 
today the State of Israel boasts the 
world’s highest doctor-patient ratio—a 
fitting tribute to the efforts of Hadassah. 

All America joins today in singing the 
praises of this splendid organization, 
which so nobly has performed its service 
to mankind. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
an honor and a personal pleasure for me 
to add my congratulations to those of my 
colleagues who have praised the varied 
and humane work of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, on its 50th anniversary. Its medi- 
cal, social welfare, and vocational serv- 
ices in Israel should be a matter of pride 
to all Americans, since they are the re- 
sult of a generosity and efficiency which 
are typically American. As one of Ha- 
dassah's biennial reports has stated, 
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“American Zionists find no conflict be- 
tween their duties and privileges as 
American citizens and their duties and 
privileges as part of the Jewish people. 
The large majority of American Zionists 
are reeply rooted in American culture 
and tradition. Their future and their 
national aspirations are identified with 
America and its national aspirations.” 
The American affairs program of 
Hadassah is dedicated to strengthening 
the heritage and institutions of freedom 
at home and the role of democracy as a 
force for peace and freedom abroad. 
Hadassah is itself democratically or- 
ganized, policy being the responsibility 
of the entire membership represented 
in an annual national convention whose 
decisions are carried out by a national 
board. 

At such a national convention last 
year Mrs. Siegfried Kramarsky, Ha- 
dassah’s national president, emphasized 
that a cardinal principle of her organiza- 
tion was the avoidance of any affiliation 
or identification with any political party 
in Israel. The mission of Hadassah is 
not political activity but service, both to 
Israel, and to the Diaspora, that is, to 
Jews throughout the world. 

Prof. Oscar Handlin of Harvard Uni- 
versity has noted that— 

American Zionism of the last 50 years 
falls into a well-established American pat- 
tern. It is not the eccentric behavior of a 
single group, but rather the normal out- 
come of the freédom of group life in a 
democracy.” 


Professor Handlin observes in his 
essay “Israel and the Mission of Amer- 
ica” that Americans of Irish, German, 
Polish, Albanian, Italian, Hungarian, and 
Czech ancestry have all at one time or 
another given help to the people of their 
homelands. He writes: 


One need only remember, in this connec- 
tion, the struggle that lasted more than a 
century, on the part of the Irish-Americans, 
to secure the independence of Ireland. As 
early as 1798 a group of Irish refugees fied, 
after the failure of the revolution that year, 
and organized here a liberation movement. 
* * * When home rule finally crowned the 
struggle, it was largely through Irish-Amer- 
ican funds, men, and political pressure * * * 
In the same way the German-Americans 
from the 1830’s onward were preoccupied 
with the unification and with the ultimate 
welfare of their homeland. The Poles in 
the United States organized to secure the 
independence of the Republic of Poland 
while the land was still a Prussian and Rus- 
sian province. Comparable developments 
will be found among Americans of such 
diverse origins as the Albanians, Italians, 
Magyars, and Czechs. Actually it did not 
even require the stimulus of a movement for 
independence to call such activities into 
being. Analogous movements appear among 
such groups as the English immigrants who 
had no concrete grievances of this order. 
That Jews should labor to create a 
prosperous, progressive democratic state in 
Palestine comported perfectly with their in- 
terests as Americans. 


Hadassah will be saluted today as a 
great humanitarian organization. It is 
that and more. It is a great American 
organization. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, this year 
is the golden jubilee of the Women's 
Zionist Organization of America, the 
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largest and most constructively success- 
ful Zionist group in the world. Since 
1912, Hadassah has built a nationwide 
medical and social welfare program in 
Israel, bringing up from poverty and 
disease into healthiness a population 
which is now one of the most vigorous 
and fastest growing in the world. This 
achievement is a striking example of 
humane beneficence, and a source of 
hope for underdeveloped and depressed 
areas all over the world. 

From a small welfare station main- 
tained by two nurses in 1913, the Hadas- 
sah-Hebrew University Medical Center, 
a complex of 21 buildings outside Jeru- 
salem, has evolved. The center is now 
the focal point of Hadassah’s social wel- 
fare and medical programs. But educa- 
tion is another of Hadassah’s abiding 
interests. Miss Henrietta Szold, the 
founder of Hadassah, lived in Israel for 
24 years, and during that time managed 
to keep the schools open—often by 
teaching herself—despite both political 
and financial difficulties. It is this spirit 
of persistence and the willingness to 
give of oneself that has made Hadassah 
so wonderfully successful in its humani- 
tarian program. 

Since 1913, Palestine’s medical situa- 
tion has not just leaped from destitution 
into plenty. The road has been hard 
and travel slow. Hospitals, mother-and- 
child clinics, community health pro- 
grams, diagnostic, clinical and research 
activities, medical and nursing educa- 
tion, have been necessary to pave the 
way. Hadassah has contributed almost 
$200 million to the effort, and so has 
in a large part made the entire enter- 
prise possible. For a long time, Miss 
Szold insisted that exactly 100 percent of 
Hadassah’s solicitations go to the project 
in Palestine and Israel, and that all 
administrative and incidental expenses 
be payed for out of dues and special 
funds. Now that the organization has 
grown so large, the figure has been re- 
duced to 96 percent, which is still a far 
greater fraction of money than that de- 
manded by most charitable organiza- 
tions. The project has called for 
sacrifice of time and money by the mem- 
bers of Hadassah; it could not otherwise 
have succeeded. That these sacrifices 
have been made, and that Hadassah's 
members have realized one of the high- 
est goals of civilization itself, is demon- 
strated by the present condition in 
Israel, in contrast to what Palestine 
was when Miss Szold first arrived there. 

Hadassah’s activities have extended 
into Africa and Asia, where medical 
teams are now working to assuage the 
ravages of disease. All of us should 
look to these efforts and support them 
both as humanitarian in their own right 
and very much in the interests of our 
country. Hadassah is dedicated to “the 
heritage and institutions at home and 
the role of democracy as a force for peace 
and freedom abroad.” No single organi- 
zation has done so much to achieve these 
aims. Peace and freedom abroad are 
strengthened by the removal of social 
ills; our institutions at home are 
strengthened by the women of Hadassah, 
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who represent the very best which the 
American way of life has to offer. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with Congressman EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, and a number of other of our col- 
leagues in paying tribute to Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America, Inc., on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of its founding. 

Henrietta Szold and her associates in 
the founding of this organization con- 
structed an admirable instrument of 
American democracy and Jewish solidar- 
ity, whose triumphant and fruitful func- 
tioning through these 50 years has 
demonstrated to the world that there is 
no contradiction between being a good 
Jew and holding full membership in the 
American community; between being a 
friend of Israel and being a loyal Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, the publication last Sep- 
tember of Irving Fineman's popular and 
inspiring biography of Henrietta Szold, 
under the title of “Woman of Valor,” has 
served to make known to a wide public 
among the American people, not only the 
intrepid spirit of this splendid American 
woman, but the practical ideals and pur- 
poses of the nationwide organization 
which she founded: Hadassah. Carry- 
ing out her vision, Hadassah makes Is- 
rael known to the American people, 
furthers the Jewish education of Amer- 
ican Jewish youth, and provides generous 
support in Israel of the medical and pub- 
lic health system, of child welfare and 
vocational education, of the Youth Ali- 
yah projects for maintenance and edu- 
cation of young newcomers to Israel, and 
assists in land purchase and reclama- 
tion. That Israel stands as the bastion 
of democracy in the Near East, a firm 
friend of America, and an inspiring ex- 
ample of successful democratic team- 
work in the economic, social, and polit- 
ical fields, is certainly to be credited in 
large part to the aid and encouragement 
provided by Hadassah. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most gratifying to 
me, as a Representative from San Fran- 
cisco, to know that the San Francisco 
Chapter of Hadassah was the winner in 
its class, for chapters with memberships 
from 1,001 to 2,500, in last year’s new 
membership contest. Within this class, 
San Francisco was declared to have had 
the highest percentage membership in- 
crease for the year 1960-61. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that Hadassah 
may long continue its useful service to 
America, to Israel, and to the cause of 
individual freedom and national inde- 
pendence throughout the world; and that 
the San Francisco chapter may continue 
to maintain its honored position in this 
outstanding organization. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, a golden 
jubilee is a magnificent event, under any 
circumstances; but particularly so when 
it involves the achievements of persons 
of good will. 

This year marks the half-century 
point in the life of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America; a group that has served the 
cause of humanity from the beginning 
of its existence and undoubtedly shall 
continue to serve the same cause, in the 
stormy times ahead. 
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Founded in 1912 by the great human- 
itarian, Henrietta Szold, Hadassah 
entered at once into an effort to alleviate 
physical suffering among the people of 
Palestine. With this in mind, a nurs- 
ing team was dispatched, at the expense 
of the organization, to minister to the 
masses of sick persons dwelling in the 
Holy Land. 

At first there was opposition from the 
Turkish Government, which assumed the 
nurses were missionaries in disguise, 
come to convert the Moslems of the area. 
Also, for a time the British Government 
resisted the entrance of Miss Szold into 
Jerusalem, for fear that her pacifist in- 
clinations rendered her an enemy of 
the British cause in World War I. All 
such objections ultimately were swept 
aside, however, when it became clear 
that Hadassah was, in fact, an organiza- 
tion dedicated to nothing more nor less 
than improving the lot of the Palestine 
population. 

As time wore on, the work of the 
Hadassah medical corps began to effect 
wondrous changes on the people of the 
Near East. Nor was this service merely 
beneficial to the Jewish people alone, 
available as it was to those of every faith 
in need of medical care. By the time 
the State of Israel came into being in 
1948, the dread disease of trachoma had 
been reduced among Palestine school- 
children, Jews and gentiles alike, from 
34 percent to 4.3 percent, and ringworm 
from 40 percent to 1 percent. Moreover, 
before the war began between Israel and 
the Arab nations, Arab royalty was visit- 
ing the Hadassah medical center on 
Mount Scopus, to get modern treatment 
unavailable in their homelands. 

As of today, the women of Hadassah 
have raised $200 million, most of which 
as gone for medical services in the Near 
East. In a world where science has 
conquered all in some areas, yet failed 
to scratch the surface in others, it is 
highly gratifying to know that there is 
an organized body basically concerned 
with bringing the wonders of science to 
those who need it most. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to hail the 
work of Hadassah on this, the 50th year 
of their existence as an organization. 
May their efforts be crowned with suc- 
cess in the future as in the past. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
the opportunity which has been pre- 
sented today to recognize in the House of 
Representatives the 50th anniversary of 
Hadassah, which will be observed in 
various parts of our country all this 
year—is one which I welcome. It seems 
to me to be a particularly appropriate 
occasion for me to speak briefly to the 
subject, not only in tribute to this well 
known, universally respected and greatly 
admired American organization and par- 
ticularly to its several active chapters in 
my own congressional district; but also 
because the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives, 
upon which I have the honor to serve, 
properly will take notice of the great 
achievements of Hadassah through 50 
years of service to humanity, as we seek 
to legislate for the continuing foreign 
aid program of the U.S. Government in 
a way which will assure the most effec- 
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provided. 

Hadassah is a name which is familiar 
to newspaper readers in nearly every city, 
but assuredly not as many as should, ex- 
cept for its memberskip, are aware of the 
truly impressive achievements in a half 
century of service in the field of direct 
help to people in the Jewish homeland 
beginning 36 years before the State of 
Israel was born, as well as in the fields 
of information and education, medical 
and health services and community 
health activities, teaching and research, 
and vocational training. 

The world was younger then, and its 
problems seemed fewer, back in 1912, 
when the noted scholar, social worker 
and teacher, Henrietta Szold, and a group 
of 12 Jewish women in New York organ- 
ized what soon was called Hadassah, 
which is the name of a hardy plant, in- 
digenous to Palestine, that binds barren 
soil and returns fruitfulness to the earth. 
Their purpose was to foster Zionist ideals 
for the Jewish homeland through edu- 
cation in America, to begin public health 
nursing and eventually the training of 
nurses, in Palestine. 

The two American-trained nurses 
Hadassah sent to Palestine in 1913 to 
set up a small welfare station in Jerusa- 
lem for maternity care and the treat- 
ment of trachoma, then the scourge of 
the Middle East, grew into medical units, 
schools of nursing, hospitals, first in Tel 
Aviv and then in other cities, children’s 
villages, health centers, and finally, the 
noble and majestic landmark of Israel, 
the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medi- 
cal Center, near Jerusalem. 

A mere recital of all of the achieve- 
ments, without going into detail, would 
show how truly amazing Hadassah’s rec- 
ord is. And, among hundreds of other 
good works of American citizenship, 
Hadassah was awarded a citation for 
selling $200 million in U.S. war bonds 
during World War II. 

Hadassah raises its own money, re- 
ceives no subsidy, and spends its funds 
in building and developing projects, then, 
after setting the standards, turns them 
over to the local communities in Israel, 
to be supported by the municipal or na- 
tional governments. * 

Hadassah keeps its members informed 
so they may continue to understand and 
protect our democratic heritage and in- 
stitutions at home, and strengthen the 
role of democracy as a force for freedom 
and peace throughout the world. 

In 50 years of service, Hadassah has 
been in the front rank of American or- 
ganizations which carry not only the 
American flag overseas, but the personi- 
fication of both the heart and the purse 
of America. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the well- 
known Jewish women’s organization 
Hadassah is today celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of its founding by the late 
Henrietta Szold, herself a noble and out- 
standing woman, This is an event 
which deserves to be noted and recog- 
nized publicly, for very few other 
women’s organizations have attained 
such a record of achievements in the 
interests of humanity. 
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Hadassah, which now numbers some 
300,000 women in the United States has 
centered its activities in the United 
States andinIsrael. The most dramatic 
aspects of the organization’s activities 
are the medical and health services 
in the State of Israel where over 
the yearsit has developed an intricate 
system of hospitals, medical care, 
health centers, research and training. 
I had occasion to see some of these insti- 
tutions during my visit to Israel in 1957 
and found them to be most modern in 
every respect and models of efficiency. 

In addition to its medical services, Ha- 
dassah has numerous other projects in 
Israel which are equally important and 
play a significant role in the upbuilding 
of that country. Among such projects 
should be mentioned its activities in the 
rescue and rehabilitation of over 100,000 
Jewish children and youths from vari- 
ous countries, uprooted by World War 
II and its aftermath, orphaned, some of 
them emotionally disturbed. These 
children were brought to Israel, pro- 
vided with a home, care, education, vo- 
cational training, and the opportunity 
to become free and productive citizens 
of the new Israel. 

In this country, Hadassah seeks to in- 
still in its members an appreciation of 
Jewish traditions based on the Jewish 
faith, education in the ways of creative 
Jewish life, and an interest in national 
and international problems. It keeps 
its members informed so that they may 
have a good understanding of our demo- 
cratic heritage. 

On the occasion of the golden jubilee 
of this noble organization, I wish to 
commend its leaders and vast member- 
ship for their selfless and humane deeds 
which are an inspiration to all of us. 
May they continue to render this won- 
derful and noble services for many years 
to come. I congratulate them on their 
record of achievements. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, this year, 
1962, is the golden jubilee of Hadassah. 
The Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America was founded in 1912, when its 
founder, Henrietta Szold, returned from 
a trip to Palestine. In her heart, Miss 
Szold was shocked by the conditions in 
the Holy Land, where children suffered 
paralyzing diseases and blindness. 
There were very few doctors there in 
1912, very few in Jerusalem or anywhere 
else in Palestine. 

As an index of Hadassah’s subsequent 
success, this happened in 1960: 254 
physicians, 514 nurses, and 1,352 other 
staff members of the Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center poured out of 
Jerusalem to the nearby village of Ein 
Karim, reputed birthplace of John the 
Baptist, to dedicate a $3 million build- 
ing. 

Quite a change in the health facili- 
ties, and much of it due to the work of 
Hadassah. 

But medicine is not the only area in 
which Hadassah has been of service to 
the Jewish people and to the world. 
Miss Szold was also a great educator and 
a great emancipator as well. In the 
early thirties, she organized a program 
for bringing Jewish children out of Ger- 
many and into Palestine, where they 
were given the finest educational treat- 
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ment. When the schools of the Holy 
Land were threatened by lack of finance 
and by political disputes, she saw that 
they stayed open. 

These unquestionably good works have 
been made possible by the almost $200 
million Hadassah has raised for their 
support. Now Hadassah has close to 
400,000 members and has spread medical 
teams into the wilderness of Africa and 
Asia. The contemplation of an organ- 
ization with such a spirit of generous 
and unselfish humanity is a source of 
inspiration and a source of hope for all 
of us. Hadassah makes the frustrating 
experience of surviving in a civilized 
world more bearable—not just for the 
sick but for the well also. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
honor Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist 
Organization of America, on the occasion 
of its golden jubilee. It is always a pleas- 
ure to salute the efforts of persons vitally 
concerned with promoting good works 
throughout the world. And of all the or- 
ganizations actively engaged in good 
works today, none, so far as I know, ex- 
ceeds Hadassah in the matter of en- 
deavor, nor in the matter of success. 

Primarily, Hadassah is an organization 
devoted to interpreting the Israeli Re- 
public to the American people. To this 
extent it may be classified as a partisan 
group, involved in the promotion of spe- 
cific religious and culture customs and 
ideals. In another sense, however, it is 
basically nonpartisan, in that it is deeply 
involved in medical and public health 
programs beneficial to the members of 
each and every religion in the world. 
Moreover, it is a fact that these programs 
have gone into effect in a region once 
stricken with disease, and that today, in 
consequence of the programs, disease 
in that region is rapidly on the decline. 

On these grounds, the world must pay 
heed to the efforts of Hadassah and its 
leadership, and hail their accomplish- 
ments in the name of progress. For dis- 
ease is the primary foe of all mankind; 
and its destruction one of the basic goals 
of every civilized being. 

In this connection, I might point out 
that it takes three things to stamp out 
widespread disease: First, medical 
knowledge; second, organization on a 
grand scale, and third, money—on even 
a grander scale. 

Throughout the history of man, a tra- 
ditional means of combating public 
health problems has been to cope with 
them on the local level; to raise just 
enough funds and to employ just enough 
doctors to eradicate disease in one small 
corner of the earth at a time. In this 
way, the wealthy sections of the world 
have grown healthy and comfortable, 
while the poverty-stricken sections have 
continued to grovel in the horror and 
indignity of illness and life-destroying 
plague. 

The advance of medical knowledge 
alone has not been enough to remedy the 
situation. Why? Because so long as 
there is no money to pay for medical 
facilities in a given area, that area will 
remain unprotected against the evils of 
disease. It was this fact that turned the 
Near East into a den of pestilence at the 
close of the 19th century. And it 
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was a reaction to this fact that brought 
about the good works of Hadassah. 

A recent article by a British physi- 
cian—Dr. Archibald Beatson—observes 
that there is a kind of hallucination 
prevalent in the world today, which the 
doctor describes as “imaginary poverty.” 
This emotional disorder, Dr. Beatson de- 
clares, becomes commoner with advanc- 
ing age. Almost uniformly, the victims 
of the disorder conclude, first, that they 
cannot afford necessities when in fact 
they have plenty of money for luxuries, 
and, second, that “life on earth will con- 
tinue indefinitely,” so they must not 
touch their capital “for fear of com- 
promising the security of this intermi- 
nable future.” 

Such a view is of course the most 
short-sighted in the world. Yet so pop- 
ular is it in some quarters that none 
but the most ardent crusader can break 
it down in the interest of society in gen- 
eral. Such a crusader was Henrietta 
Szold, the late great humanitarian and 
Zionist leader, who inaugurated the good 
works of Hadassah, in the form of public 
health contributions to poorer people in 
other parts of the world. It was she who 
conceived the plan of placing a large 
share of Western wealth at the disposal 
of the poverty-stricken and disease- 
ridden people of the Near East. It was 
she who began the crusade, which is 
today the heart and soul of the Hadassah 
program for world betterment. 

Henrietta Szold was born in Baltimore, 
the daughter of Rabbi Benjamin Szold, 
a noted reformer of the post-Civil War 
period. 

In New York, following her father’s 
death in 1902, Miss Szold became deeply 
involved in the ferment of Zionism there, 
and 7 years later set out on a trip to 
Palestine, where her interest in Zionism 
became linked with the suffering of the 
Near Eastern population. In Palestine 
she saw a child’s trachoma-dimmed 
eyes covered with flies, and when she 
asked the child’s mother why the flies 
were not brushed away she was told: 
“They will only return.” 

On her way home, Henrietta Szold 
wondered whether the flies must always 
return; whether trachoma need be as 
prevalent as the common cold; whether 
men and women must forever be debili- 
tated by malnutrition and malaria. Was 
it, in fact, necessary, to surrender to 
fate in this way? Or was the child’s 
mother merely surrendering to poverty. 
In all of Palestine there were, in 1909, 
only 45 doctors. There were more need- 
ed—many more. And there was money 
available—somewhere—to pay for their 
services. 

On Purim—the Jewish feast day—in 
the year 1912, Henrietta Szold rallied 
U.S. women Zionists into a new organiza- 
tion which she named Hadassah, for the 
purpose of improving the health situa- 
tion in Palestine through maintenance 
of a visiting nursing service. The cost 
for such an undertaking would of course 
be immense. But Henrietta Szold was 
not to be deterred by any such minor 
consideration. She had a vision—the 
vision of a Palestine in which the chil- 
dren could live in health, without the 
specter of disease lurking around every 
corner, ready to devour them at will. 
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The first Hadassah nurses sent to Pal- 
estine arrived at a time when the land 
was under Turkish control. Religious 
differenees between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the Palestinian Jews were al- 
ready creating considerable controversy, 
and the Turks regarded the Hadassah 
nurses as missionaries, come to promote 
the Jewish faith among the non-Jews of 
the area. 

In time, however, the genuine, apoliti- 
cal nature of Hadassah became clear to 
the Turks who thereafter abandoned 
interference with the nurses’ operations. 

In World War I Supreme Court Justice 
Louis Brandeis urged Hadassah to send 
a full medical unit to the war-torn land. 
In the summer of 1918 the unit found 
that the Jerusalem population had been 
virtually cut in half, from 50,000 to 
26,000 persons; and that those who 
survived were half naked and only half 
alive. Men, women, and children were 
reduced to fighting in the streets for 
scraps of garbage. Plague was rampant; 
malaria, typhus, influenza, cholera, 
dysentery, and the dread Black Death 
itself. In nearby Tiberius a Hadassah 
team found cholera engulfing the entire 
population. The reason? The people 
were using water from the Sea of Galilee 
for conflicting purposes: for cooking, 
for swimming, and for bathing of the 
dead. The Hadassah nurses went to 
work, advising the people of the reasons 
for their troubles, while at the same 
time ministering to the sick. In short 
time the death toll dropped and hope 
was restored to the Tiberians. 

Following World War I, in which 
Hadassah established a 45-member 
medical mission to Palestine, the organi- 
zation leader—Henrietta Szold—stepped 
up work on the Hadassah medical pro- 
gram. In 1927 she was elected director 
of education and health in the Palestine 
Zionist Executive, and 4 years later 
became director of social welfare. These 
and other duties kept her in Palestine 
for the last 25 years of her life. 

With the appearance of nazism, the 
persecution of the Jews in Germany and 
in the nations conquered by Germany, 
Miss Szold abandoned her plans to retire, 
entering instead into a campaign to 
rescue Jewish people from the European 
Continent. This became known as 
Youth Aliyah—a youth rehabilitation 
program initiated in 1934, under which 
more than 100,000 children have been 
brought to Israel from other lands. 

Meanwhile, the Hadassah medical pro- 
gram was forging ahead, with astonish- 
ing results. By the time the State of 
Israel was created, in 1948, the infant 
death rate, which had been 140 per 
1,000 in 1918, was down to a Western- 
world normal of 29. Trachoma among 
schoolchildren was down from 34 per- 
cent to 4.3 percent; ringworm from 40 
percent to 1 percent. 

All of this Henrietta Szold has not 
lived to see, having passed away before 
the fruits of her labors were so fully 
demonstrated to the world. But 
Hadassah, the fiery instrument of her 
crusade, has in its current membership 
some 318,000 women—all of whom re- 
joice in the success of their endeavors, 
which Henrietta Szold began. 
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The women of Hadassah have by now 
raised a total of almost $200 million, 
two-thirds of which has gone for medi- 
cal services. As of today, Israel has 
4,700 physicians—the highest doctor- 
patient ratio in the world—and a fine 
new medical school. 

If ever there was a legacy of value, 
this is it. If ever there was a leader 
worthy of followers, it was Henrietta 
Szold. If ever there was a humanitarian 
undertaking deserving the thanks of 
mankind, it is the Hadassah medical 
program: as noble an effort as ever was 
inaugurated on this earth. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York {Mr. CELLER] in 
recognition today of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Hadassah. 

Hadassah is the Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America. I would like to 
take a few moments to recount, in a 
summary manner, a few of the fine 
activities of this organization with which 
I am familiar. 

It has been truly said that, “The 
women of Hadassah have proved in an 
infinite number of ways their concern 
for a better world.” The following are 
some of its worthwhile projects: A com- 
prehensive medical program setting the 
standard in Israel for healing, teaching, 
and research; the rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of uprooted children; a vocational 
education program pioneering in Israel 
the difficult problem of secondary edu- 
cation in a young and complex com- 
munity; the raising of more money for 
Jewish national fund projects than any 
other single organization in the world; 
the buying and selling of more than half 
the total of Israel bonds purchased by 
American women; and this year the 
opening in Israel of the magnificent new 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center. 

The far-reaching benefits resulting 
from the Hadassah program of educa- 


tion are illustrated by some of the news 


items coming from Israel: 17 students 
from 9 Afro-Asian countries begin 
medical studies in Israel; director of 
Neurim goes to Tanganyika to super- 
vise establishment of rural vocational 
centers; Hadassah ophthalmology chief 
surveys needs in 3 African coun- 
tries; 3 Thailand physicians came 
to Israel for postgraduate studies; sev- 
eral large grants awarded to Hadassah 
medical men for research in arterio- 
sclerosis, leukemia, pediatrics, cancer, 
psychiatry, vision, and trachoma; 2 
Liberians study at Hadassah’s school of 
printing, and so forth. 

This is, indeed, a splendid contribu- 
tion to the underdeveloped countries and 
to the progress of world medicine. It 
is also in harmony with our own efforts 
to improve conditions in underdeveloped 
countries as evidenced, for instance, by 
the activities of the Peace Corps. 

The Women of Hadassah can be proud 
of their record of achievement and their 
work underscores the truth of the words 
of an African educator who said, “Teach 
@ woman and you educate a nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the wom- 
en of Hadassah and wish for them many, 
many more years of fruitful existence. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 50 
years, by any measure of time, is a rela- 
tively brief period. In terms of the life 
5 an organization, 50 years is a virtual 

But in the 50 brief years during which 
the Women's Zionist Organization of 
America —Hadassah, as it is more fam- 
iliarly known—has been in existence, it 
has already been responsible for creat- 
ing a modern miracle, while amassing 
a remarkable record of service that cir- 
cles the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my great pleasure 
to take this occasion to extend my con- 
gratulations to Hadassah which this year 
marks its golden jubilee in honor of 
a half-century of dedicated service to 
humanity. 

Time does not permit a full recounting 
of the achievements of this organization, 
but I would like to briefly review these 
five golden decades, 

The basic principle of Hadassah is a 
simple one—to help those less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

Hadassah’s program of service began 
in 1912 as a modest and altruistic at- 
tempt to raise the health standards of 
what was then known as Palestine. 
From that small beginning, which saw 
two American-trained nurses establish 
a small welfare station in Jerusalem for 
maternity care and the treatment of the 
dread eye disease, trachoma, has come 
the most modern, best equipped insti- 
tution of its kind in the Middle East— 
the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medi- 
cal Center which officially opened in 
modern Jerusalem last summer. 

Creation of this medical center—a vast 
complex of healing, teaching, and re- 
search institutions—was made possible 
only through the efforts of the selfless 
services performed by Hadassah’s mem- 
bers. It has been hailed as a modern 
medical miracle in an area of the world 
where, unfortunately, disease is still far 
too common. 

But creation of this hospital center 
out of a veritable desertland has been 
only one achievement in Hadassah’s 
half-century of service. 

Unique in its flexibility, Hadassah has 
always been able to go forward with an 
ever-expanding program—even in the 
face of emergency situations in Israel 
and the United States. 

Thus, during World War II, Hadassah 
mustered its membership at home— 
earning a citation for its war efforts— 
while gearing at the same time for medi- 
cal cooperation with the allies on the 
Middle East front. 

When the postwar wave of immigra- 
tion threatened to inundate Israel, Ha- 
dassah responded with a magnificent 
program of social and economic reha- 
bilitation. Today that concept has been 
expanded to include a vast program of 
vocational education in Israel. 

Here at home, Hadassah keeps its 
members constantly informed about 
world affairs in order that they might be 
better able to understand and protect 
our democratic institutions in the vital 
role which Hadassah members have as 
homemakers and mothers, 

Hadassah interprets Israel and its peo- 
ple to the American public, forging, 
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thereby, closer links between two sister 
democracies. And through its youth 
program, Hadassah seeks to perpetuate 
its work—to assure many, Many more 
years of noble service. 

Mr. Speaker, in adding my voice in 
tribute to the accomplishments of Ha- 
dassah’s 318,000 members in the organi- 
zation’s more than 1,300 groups through- 
out the United States and Puerto Rico, I 
wish them well in the ventures being 
planned for the future; and every success 
for the speedy dawning of better tomor- 
rows which their work will bring. 

Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, today we 
recognize the 50th anniversary of Hadas- 
sah, which was founded in 1912 to pro- 
vide health centers in Palestine. Since 
then Hadassah has devoted its energies 
to youth welfare and training, nurses 
training, and vocational training schools, 
as well as the construction of medical 
centers and hospitals, 

Hadassah is the largest organization 
of Jewish women in the world, with a 
membership of more than 318,000 in the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

All of us, Mr. Speaker, can join in 
saluting the impressive achievements of 
these dedicated women and wish them 
continued success in the future. 

I am very proud of the active part in 
Hadassah’s achievement being played by 
Jewish women in my district of Fairfield 
County. 

The first Hadassah chapter in the 
county was founded in 1926 and is now 
celebrating its 35th anniversary. There 
were 39 charter members. The first 
president was Mrs. Samuel Mellitz, 
whose husband has served as a distin- 
guished member of the Connecticut su- 
preme court of errors. Among the or- 
ganizers who are still living are Mrs. 
Benjamin Bresler, Mrs. Arthur B. Weiss, 
Mrs. Nathan S. Levin, Mrs. Samuel Eis- 
enberg and Mrs. Sarah Friedman, Mrs. 
Meyer Dworkin, mother of Sidney 
Dworkin, a member of my staff, is a past 
president of the chapter. 

Hadassah in the county has grown 
from these early days to include chapters 
in Danbury, Norwalk, Westport, and 
Stamford, as well as Bridgeport. 

The Bridgeport chapter has grown so 
large that it has been divided into three 
groups under the presidency of Mrs. 
Gerard Fisher of Fairfield. The group 
presidents are Mrs. Harvey Roseman of 
the Jesse Sampter group; Mrs. Nathan 
Alpert of the Henrietta Szold group; 
and Miss Emma Hurwitz of the business 
and professional group. 

Mrs. Martin Steinberg is president of 
the Danbury chapter; Mrs. William 

Freedman of South Norwalk heads the 
Norwalk chapter; Mrs. S. A. Strassler is 
president of the Westport chapter; and 
Mrs. Aaron Weisman and Mrs. Richard 
Hendler are presidents of the two groups 
in Stamford. Serving on national com- 
mittees of the organization are Mrs. 
Max Swire, Mrs. Charles Snow and Mrs. 
William Wallitzer, ail of Bridgeport; 
Mrs. Norman Dube of Danbury; Mrs. 
Samuel Zales of Stamford; and Mrs. D. 
Leonard Cohen of Westport. Mrs. Her- 
man Shulman is a past national presi- 
dent of Hadassah and is a resident of 
Stamford. 
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These women can well be proud of 
their work and draw inspiration on this 
occasion for even greater efforts in the 
future. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to 
offer them this tribute. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, Hadassah, named after the 
Biblical Queen Esther, celebrated its 50th 
year on February 24. Organized in 1912 
this group not only survived but achieved 
great works during the most traumatic 
half century in all of Jewish history. 
Members of Hadassah have lived through 
two World Wars, through the terrible 
persecution of their race in Germany, 
and finally in 1948, the joyous formation 
of the Jewish Republic, Israel. 

True religion requires commitment— 
the determination to accept responsi- 
bility and the faith to carry through—no 
matter what the project may be. This, 
Hadassah has had in full measure. The 
task has been twofold—of the spirit 
and of the body. Hadassah has worked 
to foster Zionist ideals all over the world 
and to protect the health of the people of 
Palestine. 

It has contributed immeasurably to 
the health of Palestine—with beautiful 
hospitals, with nursing schools, even with 
basic research from which the whole 
world benefits. 

These “Daughters of Zion“ are the very 
finest exemplification of the character of 
their namesake—Esther. 

Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the golden anniversary of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica. Founded in 1912, by Miss Henrietta 
Szold, Hadassah has been dedicated to 
raising the standard of health in Pales- 
tine, encouraging the development of 
Jewish life in America, and fostering 
Jewish ideals. Today there are over 
1,300 chapters with 318,000 members. 

Many years before I came to Congress, 
I became familiar with the work being 
done by Hadassah through my long- 
time friends, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Pierce. 
Belle Pierce is at the present time chair- 
man of the Hadassah chapter of the 
Jewish Center of University Heights in 
my congressional district.. This is one 
of several very active Jewish centers in 
the Bronx. All of these chapters are to 
be highly commended for their fine work. 

Mr. Speaker, the accomplishments of 
Hadassah are far too numerous for me 
to mention but a few here today. Most 
of you already have knowledge of the 
very remarkable achievements in the 
past 50 years, in community health 
services, teaching and medical research, 
youth activities, and child rescue work, 
land reclamation, resettlement and reha- 
bilitation of homeless Jewish refugees 
from many lands, and other important 
social work. 

The Hadassah Hebrew University 
Medical Center, opened in June 1961, is 
a noble landmark in Jerusalem and is a 
long-awaited dream of the people of 
Israel. The hospital, laboratories, and 
schools are already in operation, and 
eventually there will be 21 structures in 
this vast center of teaching and medical 
research. 

In the United States, Hadassah con- 
ducts a general and Jewish education 
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program. Nonpartisan and objective, 
Hadassah keeps members informed so 
they may understand and protect our 
democratic heritage and institutions at 
home, and strengthen the role of democ- 
racy as a force of freedom and of peace 
abroad. The two democracies have been 
brought closer together by Hadassah’s 
interpretation of Israel and its people to 
the American public. 

Mr. Speaker, Hadassah has every rea- 

son to proclaim its 50th anniversary with 
pride. It isa pleasure for me to speak of 
this great organization in the House of 
Representatives. Here in America, it is 
achievements like those of Hadassah 
which are such an intrinsic part of our 
precious privilege as free citizens in a 
free democracy. I take this opportunity 
to extend my praise and best wishes to 
Hadassah. 
Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, congratulations to Hadassah on 
its half century of achievements in the 
fields of health and education. Hadas- 
sah, the Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America, and the largest Jewish or- 
ganization in the world with a member- 
ship of over 300,000 devoted women, is 
this year celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary. Women of America have made 
large and generous contributions to Ha- 
dassah and can take pride in its accom- 
plishments. 

The Hadassah program began as a 
modest attempt to raise the health 
standards of what was back in 1912 
Palestine. It has become through the 
intervening years an intricate system of 
healing, teaching and medical research, 
child rescue work, vocational education, 
social welfare, and land redemption—a 
program which has earned international 
renown. 

An impressive monument of Hadassah 
accomplishment is seen in the beautiful 
new Hadassah Hospital, in the environs 
of Jerusalem. It was my good fortune 
to visit this hospital last fall. At that 
time I wrote of my visit as follows: 

The construction of the new Hadassah 


Hospital is nearly completed and the hos- 


pital is in full use. It is an imposing struc- 
ture beautifully located on high ground close 
to the city. It replaces the previous hos- 
pital on Mount Scopus, which unfortunately 
is now in no man’s land and cannot be 
used, although the buildings are kept up 
by caretakers under international agree- 
ment. * Even a short stay in Israel 
leaves an unforgettable impression of the 
fortitude and determination which have 
made possible the remarkable development 
of this country despite the hardships it faces. 


As part of my remarks I include a 
summary of Hadassah from 1912 to 
1962 entitled the “Five Golden Decades,” 
which gives a brief but eloquent picture 
of devotion to duty and ideals, 

Five GOLDEN DECADES 
THE BEGINNING YEARS 

Year 1912: February 24, 1912. 

Under the direction of Henrietta Szold, 
noted scholar, social worker, teacher and 
dreamer—which is what every Zionist was 
in those days—a group of 12 jewish women 
in New York City organizes the “Daughters 
of Zion.“ Later they take the name “Hadas- 
sah,” which is the Hebrew name of Queen 
Esther and also means “myrtle”—the hardy 
plant, indigenous to Palestine, that binds 
barren soil and returns fruitfulness to the 
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earth. Their motto becomes, and remains, 
the words of the Prophet Jeremiah—‘the 
healing of the daughter of My people.” 

Their purpose is twofold: to foster Zion- 
ist ideals through education in America; and 
to begin public health nursing, and eventu- 
ally training of nurses, in Palestine. The 
drama of their goals and their achievements 
writes half a century of history for the 
Jewish people in Israel and the United 
States. The bare facts of their odyssey of 
faith and service constitute an epic without 
parallel. 

Year 1913: 

sends two American-trained 
nurses to Palestine to set up a small welfare 
station in Jerusalem for maternity care and 
the treatment of trachoma, dread eye dis- 
ease, then the scourge of the Middle East. 

Year 1914: 

World War I. Already based in Palestine, 
Hadassah rushes one of its trained nurses 
to Alexandria, Egypt, to aid in the refugee 
health crisis there. Health conditions in 
Palestine become intolerable. Appeals bom- 
bard the Zionist Organization of America, 
asking for a medical unit to the Holy Land. 

Year 1916: 

The purchasing and supplies bureau of 
Hadassah is organized. 

Year 1918: 

The American Zionist medical unit is 
born. In the spring of 1918 Hadassah equips, 
and in cooperation with other organizations, 
dispatches and arranges to maintain a unit 
of 45 physicians, sanitarians, dentists, and 
nurses in Palestine. The unit has to bring 
its own drugs, instruments, linen and cloth- 
ing. It opens the first, emergency, but 
modern, “American-style” hospital-and- 
clinic operations in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tiberias 
and Safad. Intensive campaigns against 
malaria, cholera, trachoma and scalp diseases 
are initiated. Sanitation activities are 
started in rural and urban communities 
under supervision of military authorities 
then in Palestine. 

The Henrietta Szold School of Nursing, 
first nurses’ training school in Palestine, is 
opened in Jerusalem. 

Year 1919: 

The school hygiene department of Hadas- 
sah, another “first,” is organized in Jeru- 
salem and starts systematic examinations of 
children. 

Year 1920: 

Other beginnings are laid for what even- 
tually become a widespread system of pre- 
ventive medical work, unique for that part 
of the world. 

Junior Hadassah, Hadassah’s daughter or- 
ganization, is born. 

THIRD DECADE: CONSOLIDATION 

Year 1933: 

A building fund campaign is launched for 
the erection of the Rothschild-Hadassah- 
University Hospital on Mount Scopus in 
Salem. 

Year 1934: 

Medical social service is instituted through 
the Nettie Lasker Social Service Department 
in Jerusalem. 

The cornerstone is laid for the Rothschild- 
Hadassah-University Hospital, Mount Scopus, 
Jerusalem. 

The Youth Aliyah (immigration) move- 
ment is initiated in Germany by Recha 
Freier and German youth leaders, and by 
Henrietta Szold, who becomes its first direc- 
tor in Palestine. This post Miss Szold holds 
until her death in 1945. Purpose: to rescue 
and transfer Jewish children from Europe 
for resettlement, maintenance, and educa- 
tion in Palestine. The first group of chil- 
dren arrives in Ein Harod, February 19, 1934. 

Year 1935: 

Hadassah becomes official American agency 
for Youth Aliyah. 

Year 1939: 

This year sees the opening of the extraor- 
dinarily beautiful, architecturally exciting 
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Rothschild-Hadassah-University Hospital on 
Mount It becomes known as the 
first medical center in Palestine, though its 
medical school, a joint project with the 
Hebrew University (housed in a building 
named for Dr. Nathan Ratnoff) is for post- 
graduate students and research only. Also 
included is a spacious new building for the 
Henrietta Szold School of Nursing. 

Year 1940: 

War has broken out in Europe. Hadassah’s 
emergency shipments of medical supplies, 
food, drugs, and equipment begin going from 
the United States to Palestine. 

FOURTH DECADE: WAR AND REBIRTH 


Year 1941: 

An American neurosurgeon, crucially 
needed in this war area, is sent by Hadassah 
to start the first department of neurosurgery 
in Palestine. 

Home medical services start in Jerusalem. 

Pearl Harbor: Hadassah mobilizes its en- 
tire membership to aid the American war 
effort; starts a blood bank. 

Year 1942: 

Full cooperation of Hadassah’s personnel 
and institutions in Palestine is offered to 
the U.S, War Department; a system of sem- 
inars and research exchanges between Allied 
medical men and Hadassah and Hebrew Uni- 
versity scientists begins. 

The Louis D. Brandeis Vocational Center 
and its Alice L. Seligsberg Vocational High 
School for Girls, first of its kind in the coun- 
try, opens in Jerusalem—be Hadas- 
sah’s new vocational education program. 

Year 1944: 

Hadassah expands medical aid to help 
refugees streaming into Palestine. 

Initial planning begins for a postwar 
health program to come. Apprenticeship 
workshop for fine mechanics and precision 
instruments open in Brandeis Vocational 
Center in Jerusalem. 

Year 1945: 

Apprenticeship printing workshop for 
boys opens in Brandeis Vocational Center. 

The Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical 
School campaign gets underway in coopera- 
tion with American Friends of the Hebrew 
University. 

Hadassah becomes “health arm” of Jewish 
Agency; begins expansion of all services to 
fill needs of refugee newcomers and post- 
war Palestine. 

Henrietta Szold dies. Jews everywhere, all 
Israel and the children she mothered, mourn. 

Year 1946: 

Hadassah is awarded a citation after its 
American affairs committee announces the 
sale of $200 million worth of war bonds. 

The postgraduate medical fellowship pro- 
gram starts: first Hadassah fellows arrive in 
United States. 

Year 1947: 

Ground is broken for an extension of the 
Henrietta Szold School of Nursing, and bi- 
ology building of the postgraduate medical 
school on Mount Scopus. 

Hadassah launches its first Youth Aliyah 
building project. 

Year 1948: 

April 18, 1948. Tragedy. Dr. Haim Yassky, 
medical director of HMO for 26 years, is killed 
with 75 doctors, healers, research workers, 
hospital personnel and scientists of Hadassah 
and the Hebrew University en route from 
Jerusalem to Mount Scopus. 

May 14,1948. Miracle. The State of Israel 
is born, Hadassah further expands services 
to cope with problems brought about by the 
invasion from Arab states and the War of 
Independence. This takes place as an ava- 
lanche of immigrants pours in following the 
creation of Israel. 

Jerusalem is besieged. Hadassah stays and 
sets up what it hopes will be a temporary 
hospital and nursing school in five outmoded 
buildings after being forced to come down 
from Mount Scopus. (Mount Scopus is still 
under U.N. jurisdiction.) 


April 2 
Year 1949: 


The Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical 
School, the only medical school in Israel, 
opens in Jerusalem with a student body of 
50. 

Ramat Hadassah Szold, Youth Aliyah re- 
ception center, opens in Alonim, near Haifa. 

Hadassah takes over administration of the 
only leprosarium in Israel. 

Hadassah establishes an emergency 100- 
bed hospital in Rosh Ha-ayin for Yemenite 
immigrants, doing its work so quickly and 
effectively that in 1951, the hospital closes: 
Mission accomplished. 

The Lasker Hygiene and Child Guidance 
Center is established in Jerusalem. 

The Hadassah-Yassky Memorial Hospital 
opens in Beersheba and becomes the first 
hospital to serve the Negev. (Turned over 
to the municipality in 1959.) 

The Fashion and Design Institute, a 2- 
year, junior-college-level institution, opens 
at Brandeis Vocational Center on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Year 1950: 

The 50,000th child is accepted by Youth 
Aliyah. 

A building fund campaign is launched for 
a new Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center which will comprise a teaching hos- 
pital, medical and nursing schools, and lab- 
oratories. Site: Ein Karem, then considered 
a suburb of Jerusalem. 

The Hotel Management Institute opens at 
Brandels Vocational Center. (The institute 
is moved to Tel Aviv in 1951, and turned 
over to Ministry of Labor and other Israel 
groups in 1960.) 

The Hadassah nutrition department is 
transferred to the Government and becomes 
the Institute for Nutrition Education, re- 
taining Hadassah standards and personnel. 

To meet Israel’s challenge of increased 
population, Hadassah institutes Operation 
Immigrant Youth, an on-the-spot voca- 
tional education program for the young peo- 
ple in immigrant settlements (maabarot). 

Year 1956: 

Another community health station is es- 
tablished in the all-Arab village of Abu 
Ghosh where no other medical facilities 
exist. 

HMO mounts a 48-hour mobilization of 
all health services during the Sinai outbreak. 
Hospitals double bed capacity; emergency 
reception centers are set up; staff on 
serving civilians and all others along the 
front lines and elsewhere. 

Hadassah’s Nachlat No. 10 for the Jewish 
National Fund in the Bar Giora area is 

n. 

Year 1957: 

Hadassah is assigned responsibility for the 
Salk vaccine mass polio immunization pro- 
gram in Jerusalem area, 

Pledge is made to build havens for younger 
children; later named for Anne Frank. 

Largest gain in history of Hadassah raises 
its total membership to 315,000. 

Year 1958: 

An experimental public library and read- 
ing room is opened at the Kiryat HaYovel 
Community Center in cooperation with 
Israel UNESCO Committee, the national and 
university library, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and the Jewish Agency. 

Construction soars skyward on the medical 
center. Interior finishing work begins. The 
medical center area is officially named 
Kiryat Hadassah, and becomes officially 
part of Jerusalem. 

The entire maabarot program (Operation 
Immigration Youth) at Talpiot, Castel, and 
Beth Shemesh, begun in 1954, is transferred 
to Israel agencies which pledge continuance 
of the pattern set up by Hadassah. 

THE MAGNIFICENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Year 1961: 

June 6, 1961: Hadassah Medical Organiza- 
tion moves its long-scattered installations 
into the newest, noble, and majestic land- 
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mark of Israel, the Hadassah-Hebréw Uni- 
versity Medical Center, during a dramatic 
Operation MD—Moving Day—cavalcade.. 
Year 1962: 
Hadassah begins celebration of its truly 
blessed and golden jubilee. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago the U.S. Women’s Zionists envisioned 
an organization dedicated to education 
and public service. They established 
Hadassah to fulfill their vision. Today 
on this golden anniversary of Hadassah 
we salute with pride their splendid 
American organization. ‘Translating its 
goals into action and achievement, 
Hadassah has earned a position of world- 
wide admiration and respect. It stands 
today as a symbol of achievement in 
social welfare. / 

The 318,000 members of Hadassah may 
look back proudly at their half century 
of progress. In their efforts to provide 
education for intelligent and useful 
Jewish life in America, in their endeavors 
to work toward peace in the world, and 
in their active participation in preserv- 
ing the democratic way of life in the 
United States, the women of Hadassah 
deserve our highest tributes. In addi- 
tion to this spirited work, there is also 
the more tangible philanthropic labor 
of Hadassah which stands as a monu- 
ment to the whole Zionist movement. 
The primitive and disease ridden Pales- 
tine of 1912 now has one of the most 
modern medical centers in the world. 
The women of Hadassah raised nearly 
$200 million, two-thirds of which has 
gone for medical services. Israel now 
has the world’s highest doctor-patient 
ratio. 

Mr. Speaker, in my home city 
of Springfield, Mass., the Hadassah 
chapter was organized in 1924 through 
the efforts of Mrs. Abraham Chef- 
fetz and Mrs. Jacob Ginsburg. Mrs. 
Cheffetz was elected the first chapter 
president by 20 charter members. The 
chapter has grown over the years and 
now there are 1,050 Hadassah chapter 
members with Mrs. Louis Mindel as 
president. In 1925 the new Springfield 
chapter was honored with a visit by the 
founder of Hadassah, Miss Henrietta 
Szold, noted scholar, social worker, and 
teacher. The Springfield Hadassah 
chapter raises approximately $25,000 a 
year to support various projects. 

The youth program of Hadassah, the 
Youth Aliyah, is one of the finest human- 
itarian projects in the world. The child 
rescue and rehabilitation program now 
provides care and education for the 
young newcomers to Israel and, in addi- 
tion, participates in the purchase and 
reclamation of land. 

Other Hadassah health projects in 
Israel include medical and public health 
services, infant and child welfare, school 
hygiene, antitrachoma work, and im- 
migrant medical service. ‘The broad 
scope of Hadassah’s accomplishments is 
an inspiring example of social and civic 
responsibility fulfilled. 

On the occasion of the 50th anniver- 
sary of Hadassah we celebrate remark- 
able achievement by the Jewish women 
of America. We are proud to join the 
voices of praise and congratulations 
which Hadassah so richly deserves. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago; a group of earnest women met in 
New York City and founded Hadassah, 
an organization whose humanitarian 
achievements have become almost leg- 
endary. 

From that small beginning, the or- 
ganization has grown until today it has 
a membership of well over 300,000. 

During the 50 years, Hadassah has 
raised some $200 million, most of which 
has been used for medical, educational, 
and social services—first, in Palestine, 
and, since 1948, in Israel. Hospitals have 
been built, medical training provided, 
child-care centers established. Hadas- 
sah-trained doctors serve not only in 
Israel, but also in the less developed 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

Under its Youth Aliyah child rescue- 
rehabilitation program, prior to World 
War II, thousands of youngsters were 
brought to the safety of Palestine from 
Nazi countries in Europe. Late in 1960, 
the 100,000th child arrived in Israel 
under a later continuation of that 
program. 

No mention of Hadassah would be 
complete without paying tribute to its 
founder, and, for so long, its guiding 
spirit, Henrietta Szold. This great wom- 
an devoted most of her 85 years to good 
works, and Hadassah continues as living 
monument to her memory. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege to join my 
colleagues in felicitating Hadassah on its 
golden jubilee. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, hail to 
the ladies of Hadassah. 

This is the salute I have repeated on 
the floor of this House on several occa- 
sions in paying tribute to the wonderful, 
dedicated women who comprise this 
magnificent organization. 

Each salute has been inspired by a 
timely example of their altruistic 
achievement, and each has been inten- 
sified by the organization’s ever-increas- 
ing, almost unbelievable devotion, dedi- 
cation, and accomplishment. 

Another milestone has been reached, 
and once again I say hail to Hadassah. 
This time I add a hearty birthday greet- 
ing, and I am delighted to join my col- 
leagues in this significant, well-deserved 
congressional tribute commemorating 
the organization’s golden jubilee cele- 
bration. 

This year Hadassah is 50 years young, 
an age characterized by the beauty of 
maturity, the calm of experience, the 
inner glow of attainment. An organ- 
ization, like a woman, grows More beau- 
tiful and productive with age. When 
the unsure feelings of youth are replaced 
by the solid basis of accomplishment— 
when the facade of sheer physical 
beauty is replaced by the intrinsic, price- 
less beauty that is brought about by 
attainment and unselfish contribution— 
then age becomes a blessing, a badge to 
be worn with pride. 

As I said in my remarks to this House 
last September 27 when I commented 
on Hadassah’s outstanding 47th annual 
convention in Denver, I have never 
ceased to marvel at the singular lack 
of selfishness and the magnificent spirit 
of devotion to a cause, which character- 
izes this organization. 
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Hadassah, the woman’s Zionist organi- 


zation, was born in 1912 when a small 
group of women met in the vestry room 
of New York’s Temple Emanu-El. They 
initiated what has become one of the 
most significant group efforts ever or- 
ganized to carry out humanitarian 
principles. 

The minutes of this 1912 meeting long 
since have disappeared, but this much is 
known: The assembly was called by Hen- 
rietta Szold, an American Jewess who 
had traveled extensively through Pales- 
tine, now Israel. This great lady had 
developed the idea of forming small 
groups of Zionist women with the inten- 
tion of sponsoring health projects in 
Palestine. The stated purpose of Hadas- 
sah, as recorded at the time was: 

To promote Jewish institutions and enter- 


prises in Palestine, and to foster Jewish 
ideals. 


Since that eventful meeting 50 years 
ago, Hadassah has enjoyed an incredible 
growth in membership and scope of ac- 
tivity. It is now an integral part of vir- 
tually every American community. 

All Americans have every reason to be 
proud of Hadassah’s achievements both 
as a guardian of American democratic 
principles and as a vital instrument for 
bringing to the good people of Israel and 
countries in Africa and Asia medical 
knowledge and techniques that are perti- 
nent to advancing the health of men, 
women, and children there. 

The more than 319,000 American 
women who belong to over 1,300 Hadas- 
sah chapters throughout the United 
States have contributed through devo- 
tion and hard work to the strengthening 
of the principles of democracy. They 
have been and are supporting educa- 
tional, civic, and youth activities in the 
United States as well as the operation of 
a network of medical institutions and 
educational programs in Israel, and 
training, through its institutions in 
Israel, physicians and nurses as part 
of their aid to Afro-Asian nations pro- 
grams. 

Its members have made a valuable 
contribution to the propagation of 
American spiritual and moral values 
through their outstanding leadership in 
numerous communities across the Na- 
tion. They are to be commended for 
their work in advancing the principles 
of human rights and the dignity of man, 
and promoting understanding and 
brotherhood. 

Hadassah’s program in Israel is mani- 
fold in its multiplicity and magnificent 
in its management. The Rothschild- 
Hadassah University Hospital, formerly 
in five makeshift hospitals in Jerusalem, 
now occupies two new structures. It is 
complete with 25 departments and 31 
Hadassah institutes and laboratories. 
It will treat approximately 15,000 in- 
patients annually. 

There are other facilities for mother 
and child care, for outpatient service, 
for treatment of lepers, for treatment of 
psychological disturbances in children. 
The organization runs a series of com- 
munity services including the Kiryat 
Yovel Community Health Center, 12 
community health centers in Jerusalem, 
a school hygiene service, a dental 
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hygiene service, antitrachoma service, 
district health and medical service, and 
the Hadassah-Straus Health Center. 

Nursing and medical schools under the 
aegis of Hadassah include the Henrietta 
Szold-Hadassah School of Nursing and 
the Hebrew University-Hadassah Med- 
ical School. Since 1946, a comprehen- 
sive fellowship program has enabled 
more than 200 Hadassah physicians, 
nurses, and hospital administrators to 
receive specialized training in universi- 
ties and hospitals in the United States 
and Europe. American medical authori- 
ties are also sent to Israel to teach new 
skills. 


The Hadassah-Hebrew University 
Medical Center is a vast complex of 
buildings, housing the 500-bed hospital, 
the medical school and nurses’ training 
school, clinical and preclinical labora- 
tories, research laboratories, and a 
mother-and-child pavilion. Dedicated 
as it is to the principles of humanitar- 
janism, it is a magnificent blending of 
the latest in modern technology and the 
oldest of philosophies—love of mankind. 
Mrs. Halpern, who prizes her Hadas- 
sah membership so dearly, and I visited 
the site of the center during our honey- 
moon trip to Israel early in 1960. We 
were impressed beyond words by what 
we saw underway at the time and we are 
sure the finished product is indescrib- 
able. We hope to see it with our own 
eyes in the very near future. 

In addition to the tremendous scien- 
tific achievements which will be made 
under the aegis of this medical center, 
the ladies of Hadassah have also made 
possible one of the most significant con- 
tributions ever made to the development 
of modern art. The synagogue which 
has been built on the grounds of the 
center features 12 magnificent stained 
glass windows created by one of the 
geniuses of contemporary art—Marc 
Chagall. These windows represent the 
best in contemporary technique and re- 
flect the inspiration of religious faith. 
It is not surprising that the ladies of 
‘Hadassah should have been responsible 
for such a flawless merger of art and 
science, for a vital part of their philos- 
ophy has always been that cultural con- 
tributions go hand in hand with scien- 
tific advancement. 

It takes no small amount of deter- 
mination—and capital—to create such 
an institution as the Hadassah-Hebrew 
Medical Center. The ladies of Hadas- 
sah raised nearly $20 million for this 
facility which in total cost about $24 
million. This represents voluntary con- 
tributions on the part of the member- 
ship. The ladies should be enthusiasti- 
cally commended for their generosity 
and sense of purpose in this effort, even 
though I am sure there was considerable 
sacrifice on their part. 

But, again, it is axiomatic that any 
project of this organization should be 
carried out with devotion to the cause 
and little regard for the personal sacri- 
fices which may have been involved. 
This idealism has inspired the ladies of 
Hadassah to exert every possible effort 
to bring Israel the most modern medi- 
cal care facilities, educational oppor- 
tunities, and public health institutions, 
and to assist in providing the means for 
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a full-scale war against the scourges of 
disease and poverty which afflict the less 
fortunate nations of the world. 

Their zeal in these objectives is 
equaled only by their participation and 
leadership in community activities 
throughout our own country. Hadassah 
members have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the enhancement of American 
spiritual and moral values. Foremost 
among their objectives have been the 
advancement of principles of freedom 
and human rights and the promotion of 
greater human understanding. 

Their local activities include keeping 
its membership fully informed so they 
may be able to understand and protect 
our precious democratic heritage and 
institutions at home, and strengthen 
the role of democracy as a force for 
freedom and peace abroad. 

Nationally, Hadassah, as a nongovern- 
mental organization of the United Na- 
tions, operates as a public relations arm 
of the U.N.’s Department of Public In- 
formation and as an accredited observer 
to the U.S. State Department. 

On the local level, Hadassah dissemi- 
nates information on political and eco- 
nomic issues, organizes discussion groups, 
urges participation of members in wel- 
fare and civic efforts which are in con- 
sonance with Hadassah’s program. 

On Zionist affairs, Hadassah interprets 
Israel and its people to the American 
public, thus forging closer links between 
the United States and Israel, democracy’s 
outpost in the Near East. Factual infor- 
mation on current developments in the 
Middle East and monthly analyses of 
U.S. foreign policy, particularly as it re- 
lates to the Middle East, are made avail- 
able to chapters. The organization also 
is particularly active in Zionist youth ac- 
tivities, education, and the Junior Ha- 
dassah, composed of young Zionist 
women. 

Hadassah’s ability to provide its mem- 
bers with an opportunity for self-fulfill- 
ment is the magnetic influence which is 
attracting American Jewish womanhood 
to its ranks. This fact in itself serves to 
underscore to the peoples of the world 
what can be achieved within the frame- 
work of American democratic society— 
a society which has as its hallmarks free- 
dom of expression, freedom of activity, 
freedom of association, and affiliation. 

The basic Hadassah approach of help- 
ing man to help himself is today a cardi- 
nal tenet in our foreign aid program. 
It is an approach that brings dignity to 
people who must turn to us for help and 
it is an approach that cannot but stim- 
ulate a regard for the United States, 
where Americans face up to their re- 
sponsibilities under freedom by sharing 
their opportunities with those who need 
the sharing. 

All this and more has been demon- 
strated by the women of Hadassah. We, 
Americans of all faiths and creeds, are 
proud of Hadassah. And we take pride 
and joy in celebrating this 50th anniver- 
sary of its founding. May God grant 
that Hadassah will continue to move for- 
ward to new horizons for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add a word of commendation in 
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connection with the celebration on April 
2, 1962, of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America. 
During the 50 years of its existence, 
Hadassah has grown to be the largest 
Jewish women’s organization in the 
country, and has exerted a beneficent 
influence out of all proportion to its size. 
Hadassah has been a bond of sisterhood 
among Jewish women, and has served 
Jewish youth in America by furthering 
projects of education in Judaism. 
Hadassah has contributed greatly to the 
worldwide movement that culminated, in 
1948, in the formation of the new State 
of Israel. In the old mandate of Pales- 
tine, and in the new State of Israel, the 
contribution of Hadassah to the health 
and medical care of the inhabitants, to 
the education of youth, and to the rec- 
lamation, conservation, and productive 
use of land has been enormous. We 
Americans, of all faiths and races, can 
well be glad and proud to have our 
country symbolized, before the peoples 
of Asia and Africa, by the deeds and the 
spirit of Hadassah. I am glad to take 
this opportunity to express my admira- 
tion for this organization and the fine 
women who compose its membership, 
and my hope that its excellent and 
public-spirited work may long continue. 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in 1918, 
a great American woman—teacher, 
scholar, and social worker—wrote: 
Herein lies the task of the historian. He 
must find the perspective for us. He must 
trace out the road—the details he may not 
slight. He must arrange them in patterns. 
He must fashion for us the soul of men. 


The woman was Henrietta Szold. And 
today we pay tribute to a great Ameri- 
can organization, Hadassah, which she 
founded and which now marks its golden 
jubilee year. As she outlined the task 
of the historian, so is it now fitting at 
this half-century juncture to recount 
the contributions of the 318,000 women 
who constitute the strength of this 
unique organization. 

Organized in 700 cities, in 1,320 
chapters and groups in the United States 
and Puerto Rico, Hadassah represents 
a pioneering, humanitarian, and educa- 
tional force that reflects the highest ele- 
ments of the American way of life and 
the deepest roots of our Biblical tradi- 
tion. Its ideals and purposes have at- 
tracted the dedication and the bound- 
less energies of women from every walk 
of life and every age group. The single- 
mindedness of purpose that motivates 
these women welds them into a cohesive, 
constructive, and dynamic force that 
has recorded an unusual chapter of 
accomplishment. 


It is a story that predates our point 4 
program, our Marshall plan, our U.S. 
Operations Mission and our Peace Corps. 
Back in 1912, Henrietta Szold saw a 
great need in an underdeveloped country. 
She recognized its potential in human 
material and natural resources and she 
organized the instrument of service 
which would bring to that neglected area 
and people the dynamics of American 
spirit and skill. 

The country marked for that service 
was Palestine and the choice was a 
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naturalone. It came from the collective 
memories of a great and glorious past, 
from a sense of identification with its 
people and from an age-old yearning to 
rebuild the land of their fathers—to 
bring a broken and scattered people 
home. 

Our USOM conceives of its task as 
one which works itself out of a job by 
eventually turning over the responsibil- 
ity to the recipient of its service and in- 
struction. In Hadassah parlance, this is 
known as their “devolutionary” policy 
which has, from its inception, been goal 
for the organization and incentive for 
the communities it serviced. Hadassah's 
hospitals in Tel Aviv, Haifa, Beersheba, 
Safed; its school luncheon, hygiene, and 
playground programs have all been 
turned over to their respective munici- 
palities or to the Government of Israel 
after a period of training to qualify the 
new agencies to assume responsibility. 

It is worth noting that this basic 
principle of translating service and de- 
pendence into self-reliance and personal 
confidence—a forerunner of our own 
foreign aid program—has been success- 
fully implemented these past 50 years 
by this remarkable American women’s 
organization. 

As we survey with Hadassah the ma- 
turity of its half century, we pause to 
pay tribute to its crowning achieve- 
ments—the courage and idealism that 
literally moved a mountain in the hills 
of Judea to create the magnificent 
Hadassah Hebrew University Medical 
Center, which is the largest and most 
modern center of teaching, healing, and 
research in the Middle East. We pay 
tribute to Hadassah’s work in Youth 
Aliyah, that symbol of humanity and 
tenderness which became the response 
to the anguished cries of the Nazi holo- 
caust. Youth Aliyah is a superb rescue 
and rehabilitation movement that has 
given life and new hope to over 100,000 
youngsters who today represent some of 
the finest human material in Israel. We 
salute the many other services which this 
organization has rendered both in Israel 
and in our own country. 

Hadassah’s membership represents an 
enlightened and active citizenry, par- 
ticipating in vital American and United 
Nations endeavors with the same zeal 
and intelligence which they demonstrate 
in their service to Israel. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans of all creeds and races have occa- 
sion today to pay tribute to the con- 
tinuing success of a great organization, 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. Through half a cen- 
tury of dedicated service in this country, 
in Israel, and more recently in a number 
of newly developing nations of Africa, 
Hadassah has built a record worthy of 
emulation by any group truly interested 
in benefiting their fellow human beings. 
From the small body of women who 
joined with Miss Henrietta Szold in 
founding the organization in 1912, Ha- 
dassah has grown until more that 318,000 
members now lend their ideas, energies, 
and funds to its important work. We 
all know of the monumental work which 
Hadassah carried out in the early years 
of Israel’s existence—in helping create 
a working public health service in the 
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midst of a country in the turmoil of a 
troubled birth, in transporting thou- 
sands of children, victims of the Nazi 
horror, to a new land and life, and in 
countless other ways assisting an ancient 
state in its reincarnation. 

Perhaps less well known are some of 
the other fields into which this noble 
organization is currently moving. Un- 
der Hadassah auspices an extensive 
survey was carried out in recent months 
in Tanganyika, Kenya, and Ethiopia 
and discovered that some 200,000 per- 
sons in those countries were blind. 

As it has so often done in other in- 
stanccs, Hadassah plans to meet this 
enormous challenge by establishing a 
special eye department in the hospital at 
Dar-es-Salaam in Tanganyika and by 
sending teams into the field to provide 
necessary medical assistance. A similar 
project was previously begun at Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 

One measure of the vitality of Hadas- 
sah was reported by the New York Times 
during the organization’s 47th annual 
meeting last August in Denver. At that 
time the 1,500 delegates approved a $10 
million budget for this year. The pre- 
ceding year the organization had suc- 
ceeded in raising for its many benefi- 
cent activities almost $11 million. All 
this by volunteers throughout the 
United States without benefit of profes- 
sional fund raisers. And the results of 
this type of voluntary collaboration are 
even more impressive. Within recent 
years the organization has centered its 
activities around the establishment of 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center on the western outskirts of Jeru- 
salem, a magnificent edition to the 
world’s health facilities. Many other 
projects offer impressive testimony to 
the admirable ideals and efforts of 
Hadassah. 

In my own district, the Hartford 
chapter of Hadassah is one of the largest 
and most active civic organizations. 
Among the oldest chapters of Hadassah 
in Connecticut, the Hartford group has 
3,000 of the State’s 10,000 members. In 
Hartford alone, Hadassah raises some 
$60,000 a year for the support of the 
Hebrew Medical Center in Jerusalem, the 
Youth Aliyah dedicated to finding a 
homeland in Israel for displaced Jewish 
children in many lands, and the other 
major programs of the organization. 
Hadassah makes a vigorous contribution 
to the life of the Hartford community 
and its members set a splendid example 
for their fellow citizens. 

I take particular personal satisfaction 
in the expansion of Hadassah’s work into 
the underdeveloped nations. This af- 
fords the strongest indication of the uni- 
versal humanitarian character of the 
goals which Hadassah has adopted. The 
organization’s motto, ‘Healing, Teach- 
ing, Research,” reflects the transcendent 
values which it seeks to promote. All of 
us must be grateful for the devotion to 
duty of the women of Hadassah. May 
their labors continue to bear fruit as they 
proceed through their second half cen- 
tury of invaluable service to their co- 
religionists and to all mankind. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me pleasure to join with my colleagues 
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today in paying tribute to Hadassah in 
its 50th anniversary year. 

From its modest beginning in 1912, 
when it was founded by 12 Jewish women 
in New York City, Hadassah has grown 
rapidly in membership and service. To- 
day this organization has a membership 
of 318,000—including juniors—and can 
point with justifiable pride to its many 
accomplishments through the years. 

In 1913, two American-trained nurses 
were sent to Palestine to set up a welfare 
station in Jerusalem and in 1961, the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center was opened. It is impossible to 
here recount the numerous contributions 
made by this organization during its 50 
years of outstanding service. 

is an effective force at the 
local, State, national, and international 
level for the benefit of all mankind. 

I join my colleagues in commending 
Hadassah for its meritorious service, 
especially the fine work being done by 
the chapters in my congressional district 
which have achieved so much for the 
community and all those they have 
worked for, and I wish for them con- 
tinued success in their every endeavor. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 2, marks the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica and the largest Jewish women’s group 
in this country. Founded in 1912 by the 
late Henrietta Szold, a noted social 
worker and teacher, it was originally or- 
ganized in New York under the name of 
“Daughters of Zion.” Its name was later 
changed to “Hadassah,” which is the 
Hebrew name for Queen Esther of the 
Bible. 

From its beginnings by a group of 12 
women Hadassah has over the past half 
century grown to an organization of 
318,000 women in more than 1,300 chap- 
ters throughout the United States and 
Puerto Rico. Its motto through all these 
years has been the words of the 
Prophet Jeremiah: “The healing of the 
daughter of My people.“ 

The history of Hadassah over these 
past 50 years has been truly an epic of 
healing and of service which has few 
parallels in the annals of mankind. 
What was begun as a modest program to 
raise the standards of health of the peo- 
ple in Palestine a half century ago has 
blossomed forth into an elaborate sys- 
tem of hospital and medical services, so- 
cial welfare and child rescue work in 
Israel which is today recognized inter- 
nationally and universally acknowl- 
edged. 

The high points of Hadassah achieve- 
ments are: a comprehensive medical 
service to the people of Israel which in- 
cludes healing, teaching, and research; 
a rescue and rehabilitation program 
which brought some 100,000 uprooted 
children from many lands to Israel 
where they found a home and shelter; a 
vocational education program to train 
scientifically the young men and young 
women of Israel in order to enable them 
to enter the country’s expanding econ- 
omy; and the establishment of the Ha- 
dassah-Hebrew University Medical Cen- 
ter near Jerusalem, officially opened in 
June 1961, which contains a hospital, 
laboratories, schools, and is practically 
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a “city of science“ in itself and one of 
the greatest in the world. 

Hadassah takes its inspiration from 
the basic tenets of Judaism and seeks 
to impart them to its members to 
broaden their appreciation of Jewish life. 
It also seeks to broaden their under- 
standing of world events and national 
problems in our own country to make 
them better citizens. 

I wish to extend to them my best 
wishes on this golden anniversary and 
my hopes that Hadassah and its mem- 
bers will continue their noble and in- 
aes work for many decades. 

LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, today 
maces the golden jubilee of Hadassah, 
the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America. Usually, when women reach 
50 years they would just as soon not 
mention their age, but Hadassah is un- 
usual. It is unusual in various respects. 
It was founded by a woman who was 
both a scholar and a practical person, 
Henrietta Szold. Hadassah is unusual, 
also, in that it comprises a large group 
of people, 318,000 members, engaged in 
helping others who, in most cases, they 
never have seen and probably never will 
see. H is unusual, too, in hav- 
ing translated dreams into permanent 
realities. Hadassah is an American or- 
ganization which has built, in Israel, 
and supports, great medical and public 
health institutions and training centers. 
Moreover, Hadassah maintains a pro- 
gram of child rescue and rehabilitation 
which, so far, has saved, educated, or 
reared over 100,000 youngsters, Hadas- 
sah also conducts activities designed to 
continue and maintain the American 
way of life, here in our own country. 

A recent novel bewailed the activities 
of many Americans abroad, and created 
the phrase “The Ugly American.” Ha- 
dassah, however, by carrying out many 
of our Nation’s noble traditions of 
privately financed generosity abroad, 
may be described as “The Lovely Ameri- 
can.” 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague, the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER], and heartily agree with his 
comments in saluting the founder of 
that great organization, Hadassah, and 
congratulating its membership upon the 
50th anniversary of their remarkable 
work on behalf of all humanity. 

Henrietta Szold would have done 
enough to earn fame and the admira- 
tion of a wide American public if she had 
never founded Hadassah. She would 
have done enough to earn the lasting 
gratitude of the Jewish people, of Amer- 
ica and of Israel, if she had done nothing 
in her life but found Hadassah. During 
the 52 years of her life before she 
founded the organization, Henrietta 
Szold had taught French, German, alge- 
bra, and botany, mastered Hebrew, 
helped edit both the Jewish Encyclopedia 
and the American Jewish Year Book, 
contributed to numerous newspapers and 
learned journals, and started an Ameri- 
canizing school for immigrant Russian 
Jews in Baltimore. 

Daughter of the learned and zealous 
Baltimore rabbi, Benjamin Szold, famous 
for his campaign to educate freed Ne- 
groes after the end of the Civil War, 
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Henrietta Szold achieved an equal fame 
by her literary and editorial achieve- 
ments, and by her zeal for the Zionist 
cause. After her father’s death, in 1902, 
she started a Zionist study group for 
young women, which led to the founda- 
tion, in 1912, of Hadassah, as an organi- 
zation of Jewish women dedicated to the 
encouragement of Jewish and Zionist ed- 
ucation in the United States, and the op- 
eration of a visiting nurse service in 
Palestine. 

Hadassah had, through many years, 
the good fortune to retain the services 
of its wise, patient, and energetic found- 
er. It was in fulfillment of her planning 
that the organization grew slowly, from 
a little New York study group and its 
two nurses to a nationwide organization 
of more than 300,000 members, whose 
health and medical services in Israel 
have done and are doing inestimable 
good, and whose child rehabilitation pro- 
gram, Youth Aliyah, has helped more 
than 100,000 children to take their re- 
sponsible places in the community of 
Israel. Henrietta Szold is quoted as hav- 
ing said: 

I see no sense in any movement which is 
not built up slowly. 


Hadassah has been built up slowly, 
and there is in the movement, as a legacy 
from its great founder, that deep sense 
which is wisdom, enlightened by con- 
science, and energized by a sensitivity to 
human suffering. May the growth of 
Hadassah long continue, for the good of 
the world, for the glory of Israel, and 
for the honor of America. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
rare honor indeed to be able to pay trib- 
ute to an organization, which in its un- 
obtrusive and magnanimous achieve- 
ment, has made as its principal goals the 
betterment of our fellow men. In carry- 
ing out its mission, it has, by far, ex- 
ceeded the expectations of its founder 
and principal motivating force, Miss 
Henrietta Szold. 

Originally formed as an instrument for 
promoting Jewish institutions and enter- 
prises in Palestine and fostering Zionist 
ideals in America, it had, and does to the 
present day, have as its principal task 
the improvement of the health stand- 
ards, facilities, and hygienic standards 
of the people of Israel, regardless of race 
or creed. 

It is therefore appropriate on this, its 
50th birthday, to review the achieve- 
ments of Hadassah by elucidating some 
of the notable events in its evolution. 

The beginnings were modest enough. 
Hadassah was formed early in 1912, 
when 12 women led by Miss Szold met in 
the vestry rooms of Temple Emanu-El in 
New York City, adopted a constitution, 
and founded the Daughters of Zion, 
Hadassah Chapter. Today, it is world- 
wide. Its more than 1,320 chapters rep- 
resent all the 50 States and Puerto Rico, 
which, with a membership of cver 300,000 
individuals, maintain and provide for a 
vast program of enlightened activities in 
the new State of Israel. 

But to educate a population to under- 
stand its health problems and to demand 
a high standard of medical services, both 
preventive and curative, is a never-end- 
ing task. True, such standards have 
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been incorporated into Israel’s public- 
health programs, but the obligations do 
not end here. 

Hadassah, in January 1962, decided to 
undertake to send medical teams to the 
new emerging nations of Africa to fight 
disease and aid the natives in coping 
with their staggering public-health needs 
and to aid them in formulating and im- 
plementing programs in their own areas. 

It was the existence of disease and 
pestilence in the Palestine governed by 
the old Turkish Empire which so moved 
Miss Szold when she first visited the 
area in 1909. It is to the memory of this 
woman that somany members of Hadas- 
sah today turn for inspiration. It was 
Miss Szold who in the early days of 
Hadassah’s inception and struggle from 
infancy to maturity set the pace. She 
became a mentor and diplomat, and 
eventually the very embodiment of the 
ideals which have inspired so many oth- 
ers to help the less fortunate. Even 
when she was in her seventies, she con- 
tinued to exhibit the drive and meticu- 
lous industry which are the primary fac- 
tors behind any success story. It is 
little wonder, then, that she rose to the 
highest councils and executive functions 
in the Zionist movement, and in later 
years made Palestine her home. In time 
she came to be known as the mother of 
the Yishu—the name for the Jewish 
settlement in Palestine before the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel. 

As Mrs. Rose Halpern, national chair- 
maa of the golden jubilee committee, has 
said: 

Miss Szold did not regard the American 
Zionist unit as an expedition for a limited 
time. Its major motivation was not estab- 
lishing a hospital. To her it was the gene- 


sis of countrywide constructive institutional 
medical service. 


Because of her belief that a journey 
of a thousand miles begins with one step, 
Miss Szold made sure that Hadassah’s 
early programs did not by their weight 
carry the movement to an early grave. 

Hadassah’s first attempt in 1913 was 
the sending of two nurses to Palestine 
to establish a small welfare station in 
Jerusalem which provided maternity care 
and treated disease. The years following 
saw Hadassah’s growth and influence 
spread throughout Palestine. Through 
the gradual establishment of hospitals, 
child welfare clinics, diagnostic, research, 
and community health programs, medi- 
cal and nursing educational] facilities, a 
very fine public health system came into 
being. Today, Israel has the highest 
doctor-patient ratio in the world. The 
multifarious diseases which afflicted and 
debilitated the people of the Middle East 
for centuries have to a large degree been 
annihilated in the areas where the benef- 
icent resources and work of Hadas- 
sah have been applied and faithfully 
adhered to. 

By 1939, Hadassah opened its first 
medical center on Mount Scopus. Nine 
years later, because of the Jordanian- 
Israeli dispute, the area came under the 
supervision of the United Nations, there- 
by forcing the hospital to close its doors. 
But Hadassah did not close its doors. 
New ideas were directed to the planning 
of two efforts; the construction of a new 
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medical center, and in conjunction with 
the Hebrew University, the building of 
Israel’s first medical school. At the 
same time, Hadassah replaced its Mount 
Scopus facilities by establishing a net- 
work of four hospitals in Jerusalem. On 
May 17, 1949, Hadassah and the Hebrew 
University opened the first medical 
school in the State of Israel. At the 
dedication ceremonies, the Prime Min- 
ister of Israel remarked: 

[The institution] is bound up with one of 
the most active organizations in the Zionist 
movement—Hadassah—that has for more 
than 30 years left its stamp both on the his- 
tory of the world’s largest Jewish com- 
munity and on the fulfillment of Zionism 
in Israel. 


In August 1960, 254 physicians, 514 
nurses, and over 1,000 other staff mem- 
bers viewed the dedication of the multi- 
million-dollar Hadassah-Hebrew Uni- 
versity Medical Center, which has since 
become the focal point for its overall 
social welfare and medical programs. 
Considering that in 1909, when 12 doc- 
tors were situated in Jersualem and 45 
scattered throughout Palestine, the cen- 
ter alone could stand as a monument to 
the fortitude of its designers and or- 
ganizers. There is more. 

One of the most imaginative rescue 
undertakings was the Youth Aliyah, in- 
stigated and led until her death in 1945 
by Miss Szold. Its purpose was to save 
Jewish children from persecution and 
resettle them in Palestine. It began in 
1934 with the rescue of Jewish children 
from Germany, and eventually extended 
to the Nazi-occupied countries, and 
concentration camps. By the end of 
1945, some 17,000 children had been 
rescued. In 1954 the number had risen 
to 62,000. In America the leading 
promoter of the enterprise was Hadas- 
sah, with the women’s branches of the 
religious and labor branches of Zionism 
also participating. In all, Hadassah, 
either directly or indirectly, has been 
responsible for the transportation of over 
100,000 Jewish orphans, who in turn 
have shown their gratitude by aiding 
immeasurably in the building of the 
Jewish nation. 

From this incomplete sketch, one can 
draw only one conclusion as to the char- 
acter of the Hadassah women. Their 
acts are selflessly devoted to service. 
They do not fall into the idle pastime of 
self-praise and fanciful notions, but 
have consistently translated their ideas 
into realizable objectives. In undertak- 
ing to educate a population to under- 
stand its medical problems and to 
demand a high standard of medical serv- 
ice, the support of the Youth Aliyah 
program, vocational education, and land 
reclamation projects, they have not com- 
promised their belief in the democratic 
ideals or allegiance to their greatest ex- 
ponent, the United States of America. 
On the contrary, Hadassah’s traditional 
policy toward Israeli politics has been a 
steadfast refusal to affiliate or identify 
itself with any political party within the 
country. Consistent with this is Hadas- 
sah’s dedication to strengthening the 
heritage and institutions so inherently a 
part of our own American democracy, 
and by their deeds, have come to espouse 
its cause as a force for peace and free- 
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dom abroad. In this way, Hadassah's 
desire for a two-way passage between 
America and Israel is maintained, while 
at the same time fulfilling their avowed 
responsibility to the perpetuation of the 
Jewish faith and way of life. 

Hadassah thus has proven that al- 
legiance to a faith and belief and to one’s 
community and country need not be 
compromised or come into conflict. It 
has become an example of a democracy’s 
unflinching dedication and high regard 
for the interests of all mankind. To the 
ideal, and the realization of its ultimate 
purpose by deeds of accomplishment 
personified by Hadassah, we express our 
deepest admiration and gratitude. It 
is a magnificent refutation of all those 
forces at large today who wish to 
denigrate our American way, whether it 
be here at home or abroad. We are 
proud to add these words of praise and 
recognition of the deeds of a truly 
munificent organization of American 
women. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that the veteran dean of our New York 
delegation [Mr. CELLER] has called our 
attention to the good and useful works 
of Hadassah and that he has given us 
the opportunity to pay tribute to that 
magnificent organization as it celebrates 
its jubilee. We are accustomed, in this 
House, to debate and controversry. We 
should, more often, take the time to sa- 
lute our citizens who have served hu- 
manity in a constructive and positive 
way. As a woman, I am familiar with 
the record of Hadassah’s many achieve- 
ments—its battle against disease, its 
rescue of refugee children, its scientific 
research, its establishment of hospitals, 
clinics, health centers and schools, its 
service in many lands, to the Arabs and 
Jews in Israel, the people of newly in- 
dependent nations in Asia and Africa. 
And I know how Hadassah has inspired 
American Jewish women to work to- 
gether in a service organization, dedi- 
cated to making this a better world. 

Many of us have been to Israel. We 
are stirred and stimulated by its unprec- 
edented growth. I have visited this 
little country with my colleagues in the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
I have seen how it has taken in a million 
people, transforming them into produc- 
tive members of its society, in a few 
short years. Our own Government has 
made substantial and large-scale con- 
tributions to this effort. And our aid 
has been most effectively used. 

But it is important to recognize that 
Israel was not built overnight or in the 
14 short years of her contemporary his- 
tory. The restoration of Israel began 
long before the State of Israel was es- 
tablished. It began with the early pio- 
neers who came to Palestine almost a 
century ago, and who tried to extract 
life from desert and stone. 

Among those pioneers were American 
women, who, half a century ago, sent the 
first medical mission to Palestine to help 
mothers and children. It was the first 
of Hadassah’s many contributions to 
that country. As people came to settle 
and develop the new land, Hadassah’s 
institutions expanded and its services 


grew. 
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Fifteen years ago this summer the 
United Nations came to Palestine to 
make a political decision on the future 
of the country. A special committee 
toured the land and talked to its people. 
It soon became clear that the founda- 
tion of the Jewish state had already been 
laid. The Jews offered an exhibit of 
work done and deeds accomplished. Of- 
ficially, the U.N. recommended the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel: In 
truth, the U.N. was actually recognizing 
the State of Israel. For all practical 
purposes, it was already there. 

Hadassah did much to make that 
state a reality. By the time the U.N. 
went there, the tiny medical missions of 
1912 and 1918 had grown into a magnifi- 
cent hospital on the top of Mount Sco- 
pus. And one of the highlights of the 
U.N. visit to Palestine in the summer of 
1947 was the visit to that institution, 
and to the Hebrew University nearby. 

Many of the doctors and nurses who 
proudly showed the U.N. diplomats 
through their modern gleaming hospital 
that day did not live to see the estab- 
lishment of Israel. On April 13, 1948— 
just 30 days before the official procla- 
mation—75 doctors, nurses, and scientists 
of Hadassah and Hebrew University, in- 
cluding Dr. Haim Yassky, the director 
of Hadassah Medical, were ambushed 
and burned to death in a bus on the road 
up to Mount Scopus. 

And, tragically, the hospital building, 
isolated on Mount Scopus, never again 
has been permitted to serve Israel and 
Jerusalem because it was cut off from 
the Jewish state. It remains neglected 
and unused even to this day, an unpleas- 
ant reminder of the waste of war and the 
stubbornness of unreconcilement. 

But it is tribute to the resiliency and 
dynamism of Hadassah that it continued 
its work in besieged Jersusalem, using 
outmoded buildings and, undaunted by 
the loss of its Mount Scopus Hospital, it 
has built a new hospital and medical cen- 
ter at Ein Karem—a showplace of the 
human spirit which was finally opened 
last June. 

Hadassah’s work has far from ended. 
Before the Arab-Israel war, Hadassah 
ministered to the needs of Arabs and 
Jews alike. Inside Israel, it continues 
its work, giving health and prolonging 
life to men, women, and children of all 
creeds. Its work has helped to overcome 
differences and to promote cooperation 
and understanding. Someday, we hope 
soon, Arabs and Israelis will come to- 
gether in peace. 

When that day comes, Hadassah will 
have a new and challenging opportunity. 
Its knowledge, its skill, and its spirit will 
cross frontiers and reach the Arab peo- 
ples, even as it is already reaching the 
many peoples of Africa. When that day 
comes, the peoples of the Near East will 
count new blessings. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposition that greatness in one pro- 
duces greatness in many finds no better 
evidence for its veracity than the Wom- 
en’s Zionist Organization of America and 
the manner in which it has carried for- 
ward the work begun by its founder, 
Henrietta Szold. It has now attained a 
membership close to 400,000, raised some 
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$200 million for its work, and become the 
second largest Jewish fundraising or- 
ganization. This remarkable progress 
began in 1912, and this year, 1962, all of 
us join the women of Hadassah in cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary of their 


group. 

Hadassah began in the tiniest way. 
Henrietta visited Palestine with her 
mother in 1909, and among the sights 
presented to her horrified eyes was that 
of children suffering from trachoma— 
children whose eyes were covered with 
flies. The population had all the desti- 
tute fatalism of the impoverished and 
the doomed. When one mother was 
asked why she did not brush the flies 
away from her child’s eyes, she replied, 
“They will only return.” If a great 
many tourists have run away from such 
realities, or been indifferent to them, 
their selfish insensitivity has in 
large part been compensated for by Miss 
Szold and by Hadassah. Upon her re- 
turn from Palestine, Henrietta proposed 
to her Zionist study circle—the original 
Hadassah—that two public health 
nurses be sent to Palestine to help com- 
bat the raging diseases there. Fortu- 
nately, the philanthropist Nathan D. 
Straus agreed to pay the nurses’ first 
year salaries; otherwise the project 
would have been too costly. In 1912, 
a total of eight women’s study groups 
met in Buffalo and established the na- 
tional organization, calling it Hadassah 
in honor of Miss Szold’s original group. 

Truly extraordinary are the changes 
in Israel health statistics since Hadas- 
sah began its work. By 1948, when the 
present state was established, the infant 
death rate, which had been 140 per 1,000 
in 1918, was down to a Western World 
normal of 29. Trachoma among school 
children was down from 34 to 4.3 per- 
cent, ringworm from 40 to 1 percent. 
In 1912 there were only 12 doctors in 
Palestine and 45 in all Palestine. Israel 
now has 4,700 physicians—giving it the 
world’s highest doctor-patient ratio— 
and an excellent medical school for 
training new doctors. 

It has been said: 

The 24 years she spent in Palestine con- 
verted Henrietta Szold from an admirable 
woman of her day into a great woman. Yet 
for all those years she refused to regard her- 
self as anything but an American on a par- 
ticular mission about to return home. 


The selfless nature of this spirit of 
helpfulness has transformed Hadassah 
from an admirable organization meeting 
the problem of its time to a great organi- 
zation. It is by such activities as this 
that we will win the favor of the unde- 
veloped peoples who are destined to play 
so great a part in coming world affairs. 
For this pioneering effort, we owe the 
women of Hadassah a great debt. It is, 
however, a debt we can never repay, for 
Hadassah has built its own monument in 
the welfare of the people of Israel. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
gratifying to me that the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America receives 
generous commendations on the floor of 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States. AIl of us owe Hadassah 
our sincere thanks as well as expres- 
sions of admiration and encouragement. 
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Much to my delight, there are many 
Hadassah groups in my district, and I 
know many of their people personally. 
It accordingly gives me great personal 
pleasure to be able to say that these 
groups are a credit to my own State and 
to all the United States. 

Medical missionary work produces no 
reward other than that of benefiting 
others. While there is no higher re- 
ward, such values are perceived only by 
the selfless and the truly good. Any 
beneficent enterprise which is conducted 
on the scale of Hadassah’s activities 
exerts a valuable influence upon the 
communities in which it works. It con- 
stitutes a reassertion by positive action 
of the efficacy of our most basic prin- 
ciples and ideals. 

The progress and development of 
Israel is one of the important phenom- 
ena of recent times, for it is the concrete 
realization of a humane ideal. I am 
sure that the efforts of Hadassah in ele- 
vating the conditions of health, sanita- 
tion, and social welfare in that area 
have been an important factor in Israel's 
growth. But this is not to imply that 
these efforts have been limited to Israel; 
on the contrary, there are medical 
teams now fighting disease in Africa and 
Asia under the sponsorship of Hadassah 
and the Hadassah Medical Organization 
in Israel. 

Initiated by Henrietta Szold in 1912, 
Hadassah has revolutionized the area of 
Palestine by making a weak and disease- 
ridden population into a strong and 
healthy one. This result is much 
greater than Israel itself. When there 
are so many depressed and underdevel- 
oped areas in the world, the achieve- 
ments of Hadassah prove the humanity 
of more prosperous countries and bring 
reason for faith to the hopeless. 
Civilization itself has no worthier goal 
than the civilizing of unfortunate 
peoples. 

I know that the people of my district 
join me in congratulating Hadassah on 
its 50th birthday and in sending the 
ladies of Hadassah every good wish for 
the future. If their future is like their 
past, our wishes will be fulfilled. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the best 
qualities of a people are revealed by what 
they do voluntarily, of their own free 
will. 

Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, is the dynamic 
proof of this fact. 

Because the Jewish people have suf- 
fered so much throughout history, they 
haye developed the compensating 
strength of understanding, sympathy, 
and compassion. In proportion to their 
numbers, they lead all other groups in 
the heart and work and money they give 
to charitable causes. In my own com- 
munity of Greater Lawrence, they have 
been active in raising funds to build and 
maintain the Bon Secours Hospital, 
which is organized and managed by an 
order of Catholic nuns. 

Hadassah is the largest Jewish wom- 
en’s organization in our country. Its 
practical idealism provides opportunity 
and fulfillment for tens of thousands of 
Jewish women who want to help those 
less fortunate than themselves. It was 
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50 years ago that, stirred by the plight 
of their kinfolk in Palestine, they de- 
cided to come to their aid. Year after 
year since then, by their zeal and their 
own efforts, they have raised and for- 
warded large sums of money to that 
area, in the successful struggle to over- 
come ignorance, poverty, and disease. 
That help grew in range and effective- 
ness, after the Republic of Israel was 
born. Medical, educational, and social 
services were organized and supported 
by Hadassah. 

Without this material help and en- 
couragement, the modern and progres- 
sive nation of Israel might not have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the formidable 
obstacles that threatened its survival and 
growth. It might not have become the 
inspiring example of what people can ac- 
complish through faith, hard work and 
cooperation to raise the general stand- 
ard of living, and thus encourage the 
peoples of neighboring countries to seek 
the same goals. 

Hadassah is proud of its accomplish- 
ments, not only in Israel but in Asia and 
Africa. It has trained doctors and 
nurses as missionaries of hope to go 
forth and help the backward peoples of 
other lands, and open the door to a 
healthier and happier future. 

America admires the devoted women 
of Hadassah; their philanthropic spirit, 
and their good work for humanity. 

We congratulate Hadassah on its 
golden jubilee. 

Its record of achievement in the past 
is the incentive for its greater future. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grateful to our distinguished col- 
league from New York, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee [Mr. CELLER], 
for having brought to our attention the 
notable achievements of Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, and its great contributions to the 
betterment of mankind over the past 50 
years. 

In Milwaukee the chapter of Hadassah 
has a membership of approximately 2,800 
women. It, along with chapters in 700 
other American cities, has been active in 
fostering medical programs in Israel and 
elsewhere in the world. 

Just 1 year after its founding in 1913, 
Hadassah sent two American-trained 
nurses to Palestine to set up a small wel- 
fare station in Jerusalem for maternity 
care and the treatment of trachoma, the 
dread eye disease of the Middle East. 

In 1918 Hadassah, cooperating with 
other organizations, sent a medical unit 
of 45 physicians, dentists and nurses to 
Palestine. This unit established the first 
modern American-style hospital clinic 
services in four cities. Intensive cam- 
paigns against malaria, cholera, tra- 
choma and scalp diseases were begun and 
sanitation programs initiated. The Hen- 
rietta Szold School of Nursing—named 
after Hadassah’s scholarly founder—was 
= first nurses, training school in Pales- 
tine. 

From 1921 to 1931, Hadassah contrib- 
uted to scores of hospitals, clinics and 
mother-child welfare stations. In 1933 
this remarkable organization launched 
a building fund campaign for the con- 
struction of the Rothschild-Hadassah 
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University Hospital in Jerusalem. It was 
the first medical center in Palestine when 
it opened in 1939. Ten years later the 
Hebrew University-Hadassah Medical 
School was opened in Jerusalem with an 
initial class of 50 students. 

Today Hadassah is expanding its work 
to help a number of African countries 
cope with their health problems. Plans 
are already underway to send a medical 
team to Tanganyika to combat eye dis- 
eases. 

For these health services and its many 
other accomplishments in related fields, 
Hadassah is to be highly commended for 
five truly golden decades of service to 
mankind. We wish them many more 
years of fruitful service. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
certainly want to take advantage of this 
opportunity today to participate in a 
formal tribute in the Congress of the 
United States to the 50th anniversary of 
Hadassah. The good works of this dedi- 
cated organization have stood out over 
the years as a symbol of humanity’s 
better nature. We hear often of man’s 
inhumanity to man; in Hadassah we see 
the opposite side of that coin—woman’s 
humanity to humanity. For 50 years, 
the women of Hadassah, gladly and 
proudly, made many sacrifices of money, 
but also, and more importantly, of time, 
effort and thought, to alleviate human 
suffering. 

Philadelphia’s Hadassah organization 
is one of many such groups in the United 
States, and if they are all as active, as 
energetic and as effective as Philadel- 
phia’s Hadassah, then it is no wonder 
that this organization over the years has 
achieved such wonders and accomplished 
so much. 

In this 50th anniversary year, I am 
happy to join my colleagues here in the 
House in saying to Hadassah: May the 
next 50 years be even more rewarding. 
If that wish comes to pass, all humanity 
will benefit, for Hadassah’s support of 
medical research has been helping the 
sick of the whole world. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 50th anniversary of the for- 
mation of Hadassah, an organization 
which through its humanitarian deeds 
has brought inspiration to people of all 
faiths, ethnic backgrounds, and racial 
origins throughout the world. 

In paying tribute on this 50th anni- 
versary to Hadassah, we simultaneously 
pay tribute to the dedicated American 
women of the Jewish faith who have 
made this inspiring organization pos- 
sible. Through their unselfish efforts 
in this cause, they have given living 
meaning to the principles on which our 
own great Nation was founded and con- 
tinues today to set an example for the 
entire free world. 

A large measure, perhaps the greatest 
credit for the maturity with which Israel 
accepted the mantle of independence in 
May of 1948 must go to the women of 
Hadassah, The standards and the sys- 
tem of public health so prevalent in 
Israel’s development as a separate na- 
tion were established on the foundation 
laid by this organization. 

In 1912 a dozen American Jewish 
women offered their good will and tech- 
nical assistance to the people of Israel. 
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In the five decades of development that 
followed, Hadassah’s activities have ex- 
panded until they reach into every cor- 
ner of the land, and touch every citizen. 
~ Hadassah is CARE, the 4-H, and the 
Peace Corps somehow all uniquely joined 
together to preserve the health and wel- 
fare of all Israel citizens. Its task has 
been performed so well, in fact, that 
doctors and nurses trained at the Ha- 
dassah-Hebrew University Medical Cen- 
ter are now lending their services to peo- 
ple throughout the Afro-Asian nations. 

Israel's present hospital system, its 
medical education, and vocational educa- 
tion institutions, its research facilities, 
child welfare agencies and clinics were 
established and assisted by Hadassah. 
The Youth Aliyah, for example—Israel’s 
organization for the resettlement of or- 
phaned and immigrant children—has 
successfully helped more than 100,000 
children from 72 countries to find homes 
again. Hadassah consistently contrib- 
utes more to this cause than any other 
organization in the world. 

The success with which Hadassah has 
coped with the obstacles of fear and 
superstition is an inspiration to medical 
teams everywhere. The newly emerging 
states are facing many of the problems 
which were so successfully faced by Ha- 
dassah 50 years ago. It is to the ever- 
lasting credit of the Jewish people that 
the knowledge gained from these early 
experiences is now being imparted to 
dedicated people of all races and religions 
in the new African and Asian states. 

The women of Hadassah are to be con- 
gratulated for the skill and compassion 
they have contributed in freeing so much 
of our world from the scourge of sickness 
and disease. Their success is a tribute 
to the brotherhood of all men. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
our colleague, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and dean of the New York congressional 
delegation, the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER, for taking time today to pay 
honor to Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist 
Organization of America, on the 50th an- 
niversary of the founding of this fine 
order by Miss Henrietta Szold in the 
year 1912. 

The work of Hadassah in the field of 
public health has earned for the organ- 
ization an international reputation. 
When Hadassah came into being in 1912 
the land of Palestine was full of plague, 
disease, and pestilence. The population 
was rapidly decreasing. With the ap- 
pearance of American medical aid under 
the auspices of Hadassah, health has re- 
turned to the country in 50 short years. 

By 1948, the year that the State of 
Israel was launched among the nations 
of the world, the infant death rate had 
dropped from its alltime high of 140 
per thousand in 1918 to a Western 
World normal of 29 per thousand. 
Trachoma, malaria and ringworm, once 
the scourge of the Near East, are now on 
the verge of elimination in Israel, 
thanks to Hadassah. 

It is fitting that we mark the tre- 
mendous growth and effectiveness of 
Hadassah’s dedicated membership. The 
force of peace and freedom has been 
measurably advanced by this splendid 
group. The understanding and interpre- 
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tative dissemination of the message of 
the people of Israel to the American 
public has brought about great mutual- 
ity in the resolution of the problems 
facing both of our nations. 

The interest of this order in the ampli- 
fication of opportunity in the field of 
youth conservation, education, and the 
preservation of heritage is most laud- 
able. Truly all of us who cherish free- 
dom should herald this commemoration 
of the unselfish and unswerving purpose 
of its founder. Counting its years, this 
order has had a span measurably short 
of a lifetime but numbering the lives it 
has saved and served its contribution is 
immense and magnificent. It is my hope 
that the women of Hadassah in my 
community and throughout the land will 
continue their zeal and diligence until 
the cause of justice, brotherhood, and 
the common bond of Israe] and America 
truly reward their efforts. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us here have been privileged in past years 
to join in public recognition on the floor 
of the House of the yearly anniversaries 
of Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America. 

Each of these past anniversaries, in 
retrospect, has become a milestone of 
accomplishment leading to the summit 
of this year’s golden jubilee year. It is 
especially fitting, therefore, that the 
House should recognize this significant 
occasion and consider the role of Hadas- 
sah and the inspiring work of service its 
members have performed in Israel and 
the United States. 

Through my many friends in Union 
County who are members of Hadassah, I 
have followed and marveled at the 
growth of the organization. From a 
group of 12 women in New York in 1912, 
led by the late Henrietta Szold, Hadas- 
sah has magnified in numbers to nearly 
one-third of a million members, in over 
1,300 chapters in almost 700 cities and 
every State in the United States. From a 
modest nurses training and public health 
nursing program 50 years ago, Hadassah 
has expanded in service in truly breath- 
taking fashion—embracing all who need 
help in the open arms of its generous and 
compassionate members. 

The good works of Hadassah are 
everywhere in evidence; caring for the 
sick, pushing ahead the frontiers of 
knowledge through education and re- 
search, providing a haven for the young 
and homeless, giving to youth the train- 
ing and the opportunity to become pro- 
ductive members of a new and exciting 
society, and redeeming the land and re- 
habilitating the people of Israel. 

Hadassah’s ever-flexible, ever-expand- 
ing program ranges from encouraging 
interest and understanding among its 
members of our democratic heritage at 
home to creating the social and economic 
conditions in Israel which will assure the 
strength of freedom and democracy in 
that tiny and hazardous corner of the 
earth. 

In everything it does, Hadassah's fo- 
cal point is people, human beings who 
need help or who seek an opportunity for 
service. And the means it employs are 
appropriate to the objectives: discussion 
groups, publications, youth activities and 
study here in the United States, aimed 
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at enriching their members’ lives both 
as Jews and as American citizens; and 
in Israel, clinics, health centers, re- 
search institutes, hospitals, community 
centers, medical and nursing schools, 
vocational training, agricultural settle- 
ments, youth rehabilitation centers, im- 
migration assistance—the almost endless 
gamut of social welfare services which 
the people of a young and rapidly grow- 
ing nation so badly need. 

It would be a foolish and hopeless en- 
deavor, Mr. Speaker, to attempt to as- 
sess in any precise way the good that 
Hadassah has accomplished. It is be- 
yond calculation, both in magnitude and 
meaning. For who can reduce to quan- 
tities the meaning of a life saved or of 
hope restored? Who can count the 
blessedness of relief from misery, pain, 
and fear? 

As representatives of all the American 
people, let us congratulate our friends 
and fellow citizens of Hadassah and as- 
sure them they have the gratitude and 
admiration of all of us as they go about 
doing good. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I join my distinguished col- 
leagues today in a salute to the Hadassah 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica. On the occasion of their golden 
jubilee it is fitting that we congratulate 
the 318,000 American women of Hadas- 
sah, who have, with their tradition of 50 
years of service and good works, set an 
example for us all. 

In 1912, on the Jewish holiday of 
Purim, a small group of women met in 
New York to form the Hadassah organi- 
zation. A year later the first Hadassah 
nurses were sent to Palestine to combat 
the shocking health conditions in that 
country. Today, the Hadassah Medical 
Organization has become a vast system of 
healing, teaching and medical research, 
child rescue work, vocational education, 
social welfare, and land redemption. It 
includes the new Hadassah Hebrew Uni- 
versity Medical Center in Jerusalem, 
which has been hailed as one of the finest 
institutions of its kind in the world; a 
community health center; a mental hy- 
giene and child guidance center; Israel’s 
only leprosarium; a medical, a nursing, 
and a dental school, and many other in- 
stitutions too numerous to mention. 

Through the work of Hadassah the 
backward, disease-ridden country of Pal- 
estine has emerged as the dynamic, pio- 
neering State of Israel. It is character- 
istic of the ladies of Hadassah that they 
have utilized the American spirit of pio- 
neering and combined it with our love 
of liberty. These are the selfsame tra- 
ditions that the United States of America 
and the State of Israel have in common. 
Both were forced to fight a war in order 
to achieve independence, both were de- 
veloped by immigrants who flocked to 
their shores from all parts of the world, 
and both have conquered the desolate 
land which had stood neglected for 
centuries. 

Israel, like America, also feels that it 
has a duty to work with less fortunate 
nations of the world. Within Israel’s 
technical assistance program in the new- 
ly developing Afro-Asian countries, Ha- 
dassah plays a major role. In Liberia, 
Tanganyika and Ethiopia hospitals and 
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antitrachoma programs have been set 
up with the aid of Hadassah medical 
teams. These teams do not only super- 
vise the programs, but also teach the 
doctors and nurses of the host country 
to take over the programs. In addition, 
students from at least 10 different Afri- 
can and Asian nations are receiving an 
excellent medical education in Hadas- 
sah’s medical school in Israel. Thus, the 
work of Hadassah not only serves the 
cause of good health throughout the 
world, but, in addition, is a vehicle for 
the American and Western tradition of 
freedom in the underdeveloped nations 
of the world, setting an example and 
proving the power of democracy as the 
best vehicle for development. 

For all these reasons and for the won- 
derful work Hadassah has done in voca- 
tional education and in the resettlement 
and rehabilitation of thousands of chil- 
dren from all parts of the world, I am 
proud to hail it today. I only hope that 
we will soon see the day when disease 
and poverty have been conquered and 
Hadassah’s mission will be gloriously 
complete. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a privilege for me on this 50th anni- 
versary to participate in doing honor to 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. 

In celebrating this day we recognize 
the public-spirited work of Hadassah, 
the largest Jewish women’s organization 
in the world. This organization has 
participated fully in the democratic way 
of life and has fortified its activities by 
providing basic education in Judaism. 

Its religious fervor has manifested it- 
self in deeds of charity and in social 
welfare work not only in America but 
also in that great democratic state in 
the Near East, Israel. This organiza- 
tion, guided by tender hands and hu- 
mane hearts, has ministered medical 
services to those in need. 

The world is indebted to Miss Henri- 
etta Szold who founded Hadassah in 
1912. Over 318,000 members in over 
1,300 chapters follow the principles of 
Henrietta Szold and Hadassah. They 
are dedicated to raise the standard of 
health in Palestine and to foster Jewish 
ideals. We congratulate them on their 
past accomplishments, we encourage 
them to continue their fine work, and 
we wish them well. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this time to say a few 
words apropos of Hadassah, the Wom- 
en’s Zionist Organization of America— 
a group engaged in work of the utmost 
importance to the cause of humanity. 

Fifty years ago Hadassah entered the 
struggle for better living conditions in 
Palestine, which by then was already the 
prospective site of a Jewish national 
state. In 1912 plague and death domi- 
nated the land and poverty prevented 
the presence of adequate medical facili- 
ties. In answer to all of this, Hadassah 
was organized in America and went to 
work raising funds for medical assist- 
ance to the people of Palestine. 

Since that time, the effort has been 
continued and expanded to the point 
where disease in that area has all but 
been erased, with the aid of $200 mil- 
lion, raised by the women of Hadassah. 
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By the time the State of Israel was 
born, in 1948, the infant death rate, 
which had been 140 per 1,000—in 1918— 
was down to a Western World normal 
of 29. Trachoma, the dread eye disease, 
was down from 34 to 4.3 percent; ring- 
worm from 40 to 1 percent. 

To accomplish results of this nature 
it was necessary to build many hos- 
pitals—and Hadassah accomplished the 
task. In a recent visit to Jerusalem, I 
had occasion to visit one of these hos- 
Pitals, which impressed me as being 
among the most modern in the world. 

To the women of Hadassah belongs 
the pride of knowing that theirs was 
an errand of mercy, crowned with suc- 
cess. 

And as one of those who have viewed 
their success, in terms of the happy and 
healthy Israel population, I hail their 
cause, in the name of humanity. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organi- 
zation of America, on the occasion of 
its golden jubilee celebration. 

We are all acutely aware of the tre- 
mendous accomplishments that Hadas- 
sah has made in the past half-century. 
Hadassah can be proud to look back on 
a remarkable record of achievement and 
forward to a future of continuing serv- 
ices in Israel and the United States. 
Founded in February 1912, the Hadassah 
program began as a modest attempt to 
raise the health standards of what was 
then Palestine. It has become an intri- 
cate system of healing, teaching, medical 
research, child rescue work, vocational 
education, social welfare, and land re- 
demption which has earned interna- 
tional renown. 

Unique in its flexibility, Hadassah has 
always been able to go forward with its 
ever-expanding program, even in the face 
of emergency situations in Israel and the 
United States. During World War II, 
Hadassah mustered its membership at 
home and earned a citation for its war 
effort while it geared for medical cooper- 
ation with the Allies on the Middle 
Eastern front. 

In postwar Israel, after the creation 
of the state, Hadassah met the new chal- 
lenge—the sudden flood of new immi- 
grants—by a program of social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. 

Hadassah’s program in the United 
States stresses our democratic heritage 
and is pointed toward strengthening the 
role of democracy as a force for freedom 
and peace abroad. Objective and non- 
partisan, Hadassah encourages interest 
in major issues by providing factual in- 
formation to its members. It is its desire 
to forge closer links between the sister 
democracies, the United States and 
Israel. 

From my own personal observations on 
several recent trips to Israel, I could not 
help but notice the scope and size of the 
many Hadassah projects mushrooming 
throughout this young democracy. These 
effective and useful projects have ce- 
mented the already firm bond of friend- 
ship between Israel and the United 
States. 

The impact that Hadassah has had on 
the growth of Israel is incalculable. In 
fact. during my last visit, in a conference 
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with Premier Ben-Gurion, this observa- 
tion was made to me by the Premier. 

I am thus proud to join in this 50th 
anniversary celebration, proclaiming 
Hadassah's golden jubilee year. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, this 
year, Hadassah, the Women’s Organiza- 
tion of America, is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary as a nationwide moyement 
of women dedicated to service to the 
United States and Israel. Hadassah, 
with a membership of 318,000 is the larg- 
est group of its kind in the world. I 
want to take this opportunity to extend 
my hearty congratulations and sincere 
best wishes to this fine organization. As 
Hadassah looks back at a remarkable 
record of 50 years of high achievement 
and progress, I wish to express the heart- 
felt desire that it will continue to grow 
and prosper. 

I have been most impressed with 
Hadassah’s history of medical service to 
Israel. From its inception in 1912 con- 
tinuing to the present day, Hadassah has 
provided an ever-expanding program of 
medical care to the people of Israel. The 
goal of medical aid and public health 
service was foremost in the mind of its 
founder, Miss Henrietta Szold, a Balti- 
more schoolteacher, Hebrew scholar, and 
social worker. Miss Szold was distressed 
by the prevalence of malaria and tra- 
choma in Palestine, where there was 
little, if any, medical aid available. This 
emphasis in medical programing may 
be seen in Hadassah’s motto which is 
taken from the words of the prophet, 
Jeremiah: “The healing of the daughter 
of my people.” 

In 1913, the second year of Hadassah’s 
existence, the organization sent two 
American-trained nurses to Palestine to 
set up a welfare station in Jerusalem for 
maternity care and the treatment of tra- 
choma. By 1918, the Henrietta Szold 
School of Nursing, the first nurses’ train- 
ing school in Palestine, was opened in 
Jerusalem. Today the school of nursing 
has complete housing and teaching fa- 
cilities for 150 student nurses. 

In 1939, the Rothschild-Hadassah- 
University Hospital in Mount Scopus was 
opened. Another first for Hadassah, as 
this was the first medical center in Pal- 
estine. The medical school, at that time, 
was for postgraduate students and re- 
search only. In June of last year, the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center was dedicated, a majestic 21- 
building complex devoted to medical 
healing, teaching, and research activities. 

The Hebrew University-Hadassah 
Medical School is, in my estimation, the 
outstanding achievement of Hadassah’s 
half century of existence. The school, 
which is Israel’s only medical school, 
opened in 1949 with an initial student 
body of 45. Today, the medical school 
has a student body of over 700, and one 
of the finest faculties in the world. The 
Hebrew University Medical School has 
already given Israel a corps of expertly 
trained physicians. Graduates of the 
school constitute 90 percent of the hos- 
pital resident physicians in Israel. Since 
1946, a comprehensive fellowship pro- 
gram has enabled over 200 Hadassah 
physicians, nurses, and hospital adminis- 
trators to receive specialized training in ` 
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universities and hospitals in the United 
States and Europe. 

The Hadassah program began as a 
modest attempt to raise the health 
standards of Palestine. This program 
has grown into an intricate system of 
healing, teaching, and medical research. 
Hadassah has laid the foundation of a 
significant public health program 
through its hospitals, mother-and-child 
clinics, community health programs, 
diagnostic, clinical and research activi- 
ties, medical and nursing education. 

It is my devout hope that all the coun- 
tries of the Middle East will put aside 
petty bickering and jealousy in order 
that the benefits that flow from this 
great school may be utilized by all the 
people of the Middle East. Such a de- 
velopment would stabilize peace and 
inure to the benefit of all mankind. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 1962 
marks the golden jubilee of the women’s 
Zionist organization of America—Ha- 
dassah. 

Organized in New York in 1912, under 
the direction of Henrietta Szold, this 
group can look back on five decades of 
outstanding achievement. 

The beginning years were devoted to 
initiating, expanding, and consolidating 
a program which laid the foundation for 
what was to become a widespread medi- 
cal system. 

The purpose of Hadassah then as now 
is dual in nature—fostering Zionist 
ideals in America and establishing public 
health nursing in Palestine. 

The American Zionist Medical Unit, the 
Henrietta Szold School of Nursing, Ha- 
dassah Hospital, and Rothschild-Hadas- 
sah University Hospital are but a few 
of the achievements of those early years. 

As the stirrings of World War II were 
first felt, it was Hadassah that initiated 
the Youth Aliyah movement that would 
eventually transfer over 100,000 Jewish 
children from Europe into Israel. 

During the war Hadassah membership 
was mustered behind the American war 
effort and in postwar Israel, after the 
creation of the new state, this organiza- 
tion met a new challenge—the sudden 
flood of new immigrants—by a program 
of social and economic rehabilitation. 

Perhaps the most magnificent accom- 
plishment of Haddassah is the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Center which 
rests on a hill above Ein Karem. This 
veritable city of science opens its healing 
doors to all, no matter what creed or 
nationality. 

Thus from its initial modest attempts 
to improve medical standards in Pales- 
tine, Hadassah has developed an inter- 
nationally renowned medical, educa- 
tional, and social welfare system. 

While its roots are in the beginnings of 
the Jewish people, in the United States it 
has found the healthy suroundings and 
conditions that have enabled it to grow 
and thrive. 

In the United States achievements 
like Hadassah’s are an intrinsic part of 
our privilege as free citizens in a democ- 
racy. Because of this freedom, Hadas- 
sah has helped interpret Israel and its 
people to the American public and 
thereby has strengthened the bonds þe- 
tween our two countries. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the 50th anniversary of Hadas- 
sah, the women’s Zionist organization of 
America, and I rise in tribute to its 
achievements. 

Hadassah has grown from a handful 
of dedicated individuals devoted to the 
ideals of their religion and the prob- 
lems of public health nursing to the larg- 
est Jewish women’s organization in the 
world with active interests in public 
health, medical research, child rescue 
work, vocational education, social wel- 
fare, and land reclamation. 

Clearly, this is no organization with- 
drawn from society or prone to righteous 
pleading: it is an actual organization. 
There is no gap between its beliefs and 
its practical undertakings. The expan- 
sion of the activities of the association 
came in response to the calamities of 
disease, ignorance, poverty, and war. Its 
devotion to these universal and unending 
tasks has not eroded its patience nor its 
energies in coping with them. 

Its health activities have fulfilled pio- 
neering roles not only in Israel but also 
in the newly developing Afro-Asian coun- 
tries.. Hospitals and medical teams have 
conducted work in Monrovia and Tan- 
ganyika, and medical education is sup- 
plied to students from many countries 
of Africa and Asia. 

Hadassah is an example of the close 
affinity of spiritual values and practical 
service to mankind. Its outlook is not 
narrowly sectarian but broadly humani- 
tarian. In pursuit of its aims it has 
cooperated with other service organiza- 
tions, such as the National Citizens Com- 
mittee of the WHO and the National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House. 

I congratulate Hadassah in its golden 
jubilee year as an outstanding group 
dedicated to the highest ideals of democ- 
racy and good will. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a privilege and a pleasure to join 
with my colleagues in extending warm 
congratulations and good wishes to the 
women’s Zionist organization of Amer- 
ica—Hadassah—on the occasion of their 
50th anniversary. 

This outstanding group of public- 
spirited, patriotic American Jewish 
women has a remarkable record of 
achievement. These achievements in- 
clude development in the State of Israel 
of hospitals, health centers, research, 
training, and medical care services. 
They include the rescue and rehabilita- 
tion of over 100,000 Jewish children from 
various countries, uprooted by World 
War II and its aftermath. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
that Hadassah promotes good Ameri- 
canism, It does this through an infor- 
mation program where members receive 
study materials on vital domestic and 
international issues so that they may 
participate actively and intelligently in 
community, State, and national affairs. 

Hadassah is to be congratulated on 
its half century of constructive, humane 
work. May its efforts be crowned with 
success in the future as they have in the 
past. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, this year 
we celebrate the golden jubilee of a most 
unique service organization, Hadassah, 
the women’s Zionist organization. 
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Organized in 1912 by that remarkable 
humanitarian, Miss Henrietta Szold, the 
Hadassah program was originally in- 
tended to raise the health standards of 
Palestine. In 1913 Hadassah sent two 
American trained nurses to Jerusalem to 
establish a welfare station for maternity 
care and the treatment of trachoma. By 
1918 the Henrietta Szold School of Nurs- 
ing, the first such school in Palestine, was 
opened in Jerusalem. Today the school 
of nursing has facilities for the housing 
and teaching of 150 student nurses. 

In the five decades of its existence 
Hadassah has assiduously pursued its 
original purposes of fostering Zionist 
ideals in America and establishing public 
health nursing in Palestine. 

During the cruel years of World War 
II Hadassah put its substantial efforts 
in the movement of the transfer of 100,- 
000 Jewish children from Europe into 
Israel. When the new State was founded 
the ladies of the Hadassah successfully 
met the challenge of the flood of new 
immigrants with a social and economic 
rehabilitation program. 

Today in Israel the new Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Center in 
Jerusalem—a 21-building complex de- 
voted to medical healing, teaching, and 
research—stands as an imposing monu- 
ment to the greatness of this organiza- 
tion. Not only is Israel benefited but the 
center, through its medical education 
programs, has been the means of serving 
the cause of health and taking the west- 
ern tradition of freedom into many Asian 
and African nations. 

I am proud on this occasion to salute 
the work of the more than 318,000 mem- 
bers in over 1,300 chapters throughout 
the country who carry forward the prin- 
ciples of Miss Henrietta Szold. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in offering congratu- 
lations and commendations to Hadassah 
on the occasion of the observance of its 
golden anniversary. 

In its 50 years of life, Hadassah has 
grown from the zeal and determination 
of one dedicated American woman, Miss 
Henrietta Szold, into an organization of 
more than 300,000 women, whose devo- 
tion to principle is more than praise- 
worthy and whose accomplishments are 
virtually unequalled. 

Hadassah was established to promote 
Jewish institutions and enterprises in 
Israel and to foster the ideals of Judaism. 
But Hadassah’s value is not limited to 
its work for Israel. By keeping its mem- 
bers fully informed on all issues facing 
America and the rest of the free world, 
Hadassah assures the perpetuation of an 
enlightened citizenry and the enhance- 
ment of America’s spiritual and moral 
values. 

Hadassah’s activities in Israel date 
back to 1913, when the organization 
sent two nurses to that area to offer 
assistance to the medically backward 
populace. The extent of the organiza- 
tion’s work can be measured by the 
better than $200 million which since 
has been raised to contribute to medical 
centers in Israel and finance other 
Hadassah projects. Hadassah’s most 
magnificent accomplishment is the re- 
cently opened 21-unit complex, the 
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Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Center consisting of a 500-bed hospital, 
medical school and a nurses training 
school, clinical and preclinical labora- 
tories, research laboratories, and a 
mother-and-child pavilion. In addition, 
the organization runs a series of com- 
munity services, 12 community health 
centers in Jerusalem, school hygiene and 
dental hygiene services, and antitra- 
choma facilities. There are facilities for 
treatment of lepers and psychological 
disturbances. 

Hadassah is also responsible for en- 
abling teams of medical specialists to 
be sent to Liberia, Tanganyika, and 
other emerging nations in Africa. 

The Hadassah -Hebrew University 
Medical Center stands as a living 
memorial to the dedication of these 
women, to their humanitarianism and 
devotion to the principle that there is 
joy and meaning in giving. 

I am sure that Americans of all re- 
ligions join with us in paying tribute 
to Hadassah. I would like to add a 
special word of congratulations to many 
friends who are hard-working, dedi- 
cated members of Hadassah. They are 
a tribute to their religion, their com- 
munity, and their country. 

We are all proud of the motives of 
Hadassah; we are thrilled by its ac- 
complishments. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, con- 
gratulations are in order to one of Ameri- 
ca’s most outstanding women’s organiza- 
tions on the occasion of its 50 years of 
dedicated service to the people of Israel. 

Hadassah, the women’s Zionist or- 
ganization of America, started as a mod- 
est medical mission to Palestine in 1912. 
Over the course of the past half century, 
it has contributed $200 million toward 
the establishment: and maintenance of 
community health services, medical and 
nursing schools, land reclamation pro- 
grams, vocational and educational proj- 
ects, all of which have literally trans- 
formed the face of that ancient land. 

There is no better way to fight com- 
munism than to battle with ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. Hadassah's private 
aid program for the people of Israel, in 
the best of American traditions, is help- 
ing this new nation to help itself, and in 
so doing is contributing to the cause of 
democracy and freedom around the 
world. 


HADASSAH: AMERICA’S GOLDEN 
GIFT OF GOOD WILL TO ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the story of Hadassah’s 50 years of 
growth and accomplishment is the story 
of some half-million American women. 
Each one of these members deserves re- 
membrance and recognition for her part 
in the work of Hadassah, and for her 
representation of the best in the tradi- 
tion of America and of Judaism. Un- 
doubtedly, there is many an individual 
active member of Hadassah, a health 
worker or teacher, an officer or historian 
or publicist, whose life story would tell 
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how Hadassah has helped the land and 
people of Israel. The story of Hadassah 
is characterized by the story of its 
founder, Henrietta Szold, whose purposes 
and methods are still faithfully reflected 
in its operations. i 

Henrietta Szold was one of America’s 
great heroines. Her story is an inspiring 
example to our young people, and our 
country takes on a glory in the eyes of 
people in foreign lands when they per- 
ceive what has been done in Israel, both 
by Henrietta Szold personally and by 
the Jewish women of America through 
the organization she founded. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1882, as the tide of 
Jewish immigration into the United 
States, swelled by the exiles forced out 
of Russia by anti-Semitic governmental 
policies, reached overwhelming propor- 
tions, Henrietta Szold perceived that the 
situation of the Jewish immigrants was 
becoming desperate. She perceived that 
these new immigrants needed a pathway 
out of their old land of despair and 
repression into the new land of hope and 
opportunity. She met them as friend 
and kinswoman, collected groups into a 
night school in Baltimore, and proceeded 
to introduce them to the English lan- 
guage, to American ways, and to the 
skills they would need in order to make 
a living in their new land. The school 
bidet gradually from 30 pupils to hun- 


After the death of her father, Rabbi 
Benjamin Szold, of Baltimore, Henrietta 
Szold moved to New York and gathered 
a small group of women around her for 
the study of Zionist thought. She vis- 
ited Palestine to study the prospects of 
building a Jewish homeland there. 
Upon her return, in 1908, she began 
building a relationship between her New 
York study group and the land of Pales- 
tine; and this culminated, in 1912, in 
the formation of the society then called 
the Daughters of Zion: Hadassah 
Chapter. In 1913 the newly formed 
active society took its first tangible step; 
it sent two trained nurses to Palestine. 
This was the small, modest beginning of 
a program that was to reach staggering 
proportions. By the end of World War I 
Hadassah managed to send off to Pales- 
tine a group of 45 people in all: doctors, 
nurses, and assistants. With the arrival 
of this group in Palestine, they started 
the first nurses’ school in the land, fore- 
runner of the present magnificent 
Hadassah Medical Center, opened near 
Jerusalem in the summer of 1960. 

In 1920, having started the American 
operations of Hadassah, Henrietta Szold 
went to live in Palestine. She founded, 
in 1932, the first school for social service 
in Palestine. At Hitler’s accession to 
power, in 1933, she was one of the first 
to perceive the full meaning of the Nazi 
triumph in Germany, in its relation to 
the German Jews, and to form a prac- 
tical plan for the removal of as many 
young people as possible from the area of 
danger. Under the wing of Hadassah, 
she organized Youth Aliyah for the 
transportation, settlement, and training 
of young immigrants into Palestine. By 
1960, this organization had welcomed 
into the Jewish homeland more than 
100,000 homeless young people and 
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helped them to become educated, self- 
supporting, confident and hopeful citi- 
zens of the new nation of Israel. 

As an American, I am proud of Hen- 
rietta Szold. As a New Yorker, I am 
happy that it was in New York that she 
started the great organization, Hadas- 
sah, the Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America, that is now celebrating its 
golden jubilee. 

As a West Side New Yorker, I am most 
proud to have as a neighbor one of the 
finest of the more than 300,000 fine 
women who make up the present 
membership of Hadassah, Mrs. Sieg- 
fried Kramarsky. Mrs. Kramarsky was 
elected last summer to a second term as 
president of Hadassah, the culmination 
of a great career of service to Israel and 
to America. In past years she has been 
national vice president of the Hadassah 
and Youth Aliyah chairman, and na- 
tional treasurer of Hadassah. In 1951 
she was chairman of the national con- 
vention of Hadassah, and she has been 
a delegate to several World Zionist Con- 
gresses. I salute Mrs. Kramarsky, of 
101 Central Park West, who is demon- 
strating the qualities of leadership that 
I am happy to find so often associated 
with the West Side of New York. 

Hadassah has achieved results that 
are statistically impressive, but beyond 
measure in terms of human values. One 
child saved from misery, starvation, 
crippling disease, and the general hope- 
lessness that faced Jewish refugee chil- 
dren during the Nazi rule in Germany 
and Europe has incalculable value. Two 
-years ago Hadassah and Israel greeted 
ihe 100,000th child received and cared 
for in Israel under the auspices of Ha- 
dassah’s Youth Aliyah program. This 
program includes all the physical care 
each child needs: care for his health, 
nutrition, education, training and op- 
portunity to work and become a self- 
supporting, contributing member of the 
community of Israel. 

I have been inspired, in studying the 
history of Hadassah and its accomplish- 
ments, by the exciting description writ- 
ten by Mrs. Siegfried Kramarsky in 
Hadassah magazine, last December, of 
the new Hadassah-Hebrew University 
Medical Center in Jerusalem and of its 
spiritual center, the synagogue with its 
world-famous stained glass windows by 
Marc Chagall. The occasion was the ex- 
hibition of the Chagall windows at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
prior to their shipment to Israel for in- 
stallation. In discussing this topic, Mrs. 
Kramarsky includes a dramatic para- 
graph on what the medical center means, 
and I should like to quote this paragraph 
as a vivid illustration of Hadassah’s ac- 
complishments. 

She wrote: 

First of all, we did more than build a medi- 
cal center. In true chalutzik tradition, we 
built a city—Kiryat Hadassah—at Ein Ka- 
rem, to the west of Jerusalem in the direc- 
tion toward which the city is growing. We 


built a road to the city, Derech Henrietta 
Szold. We built reservoirs for water, we in- 
stalled powerlines for electricity, for tele- 
phones, and all the utilities needed for a 
city. We leveled and terraced 300 acres of 
rocky ground. And in this city we built a 
temple of healing, research, and teaching 
which reflects Hadassah's history and its 
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goals, in this traditional and ongoing part 
of its manifold program. 


Mr. Speaker, this 50th anniversary of 
Hadassah is a golden milestone in a road 
of human endeavor and human better- 
ment that leads ever forward into the 
future. May Hadassah continue, with 
increasing success and enthusiasm, along 
the admirable course in which it has 
achieved such memorable triumphs. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, known as Hadassah, is celebrating 


its 50th anniversary and I must extend 


my congratulations as well as my ap- 
preciation for the great work they have 
accomplished. 

Not only in the United States have 
they extended themselves for the good 
of mankind; but certainly in the State 
of Israel both prior to its recognition as 
a country and in the years following 
Hadassah has helped make life better 
for hundreds of thousands of people. 

I visited Israel some years ago and had 
the good fortune to see many of the 
good works of Hadassah. These ladies 
have been instrumental in raising funds 
for vital educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, clinics, and for the care of chil- 
dren. 

Another vital necessity in the State of 
Israel was trees. Hadassah took charge 
of this project and today trees are grow- 
ing all over the country. 

There are so many good things, such 
as the training of doctors and nurses, so 
badly needed, that it is difficult to men- 
tion them all in a short space of time. 

I hope in the years ahead Hadassah 
will continue its great work for the com- 
mon good. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored today, as 
a Member of this House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to be among 
those rising to pay just tribute to the 
goal and to the accomplishments of Ha- 
dassah. On this, its golden jubilee cele- 
bration, one can only wonder that so 
much of good has been so miraculously 
accomplished within the short span of 
50 years. 

Founded in 1912, under the vision and 
dedication of the great and justly re- 
vered Henrietta Szold, this organization 
has been a force, in America and in 
Israel, for social benefit and demo- 
cratic—yes, and sisterly—understanding. 
It will continue to be an indissoluble link 
between women of good heart and high 
purpose, both here and in Israel. 

Others will rise, I know, to recount its 
great and varied accomplishments for 
youth and family and nation. Others 
will seek to describe its full record of 
social and economic betterment through 
education, leadership, and particularly, 
medical aid. 
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I seek in particular to stand as an 
eyewitness to such accomplishment, as 
seen on my three unforgettable trips to 
Israel, in 1955, 1957, and 1959, when I 
actually witnessed the progressive mir- 
acle of the development of the nation it- 
self, and the contribution thereto made 
by Hadassah—and by Youth Aliyah. 

I have twice visited, under the guid- 
ance of the devoted and capable Mrs. 
A. M. Dushkin, the Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center at Kiryat 
Hadassah in the Judean Hills: once when 
only the framework stood as a monu- 
ment to faith that the whole would be 
safely completed, and once again when 
that almost unparalleled center for re- 
search, teaching, and, of course, actual 
medical care was well-nigh completed. 
It was officially opened on June 6, 1961. 

Twice also has it been my privilege, 
again with my friend, Mrs. Dushkin, to 
witness the successful work being car- 
ried on at the Kiryat Yovel Community 
Health Center, a pilot project emphasiz- 
ing the interlocking relationship between 
a patient and his family and com- 
munity surroundings. It is reliably re- 
ported that this center has approximate- 
ly 22,000 patients annually, and gives aid 
to about 45,000. Small wonder it is that 
this center, beneficiary of Hadassah’s 
generous aid, has become a model for 
adaptation by other agencies and coun- 
tries. In addition, in 1959, I spent a 
whole memorable day at the Alice I. 
Seligsberg Vocational High School in 
Jerusalem, where students are given the 
so-needed training for vocations—and 
training, also, in Hadassah principles for 
living. And these represent, indeed, al- 
though famous, only a part of the activ- 
ity and success of Hadassah. 

I could not fail today to say, “Well 
done.” I could likewise not fail to say, 
“May your strength continue and your 
horizon of service be continually ex- 
panded.” From what I know of the 
vision, capacity, power, and consecration 
of Hadassah women, many of whom I 
am proud to call my friends, I am sure 
that their dream of service for the years 
ahead will indeed grow and likewise be 
always realized. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to pay a sincere 
and deserved tribute to Hadassah on the 
occasion of the organization’s 50th an- 
niversary. 

Hadassah is an organization of which 
all Americans may well be proud. It ex- 
emplifies the highest Jewish and Ameri- 
can traditions and its splendid record of 
accomplishment stands as a beacon for 
all of us. 

Just 50 years ago, representatives from 
eight women’s Zionist groups in several 
different cities met and established the 
national organization. They adopted the 
name of the New York group—Hadas- 
sah—the name of the ancient Jewish 
queen of Persia. 

From such small beginnings, Hadassah 
has grown over the years to an organ- 
ization of more than 318,000 members, 
organized in more than 1,300 local 
groups. But the story of Hadassah is 
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not the history of numerical growth 
alone. If that were the case, we would 
not be observing this anniversary today. 
Hadassah has been, and is, a living in- 
strument for living service. Its first proj- 
ect, with the help of the eminent phi- 
lanthropist, Nathan Straus, was the 
sending of two public health nurses to 
Palestine in 1913, to provide maternity 
care and to help combat trachoma and 
other diseases that were raging among 
children there. 

Through the 50 years that followed, 
including two world wars, Hadassah has 
labored tirelessly in Palestine and later 
in Israel to establish and to develop pub- 
lic health, social welfare, and vocational 
programs. 

Since its organization, Hadassah has 
raised $200 million, two-thirds of it for 
medical and health services. It has es- 
tablished hospitals, mother-and-child 
clinics, and community health programs. 
It has provided for research activities 
and medical and nursing education. In 
1939 Hadassah opened its first medical 
center on Mount Scopus. Last August 
the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medi- 
cal Center, a 21-building complex on the 
western outskirts of Jerusalem, was 
dedicated. 

In addition to its health services, Ha- 
dassah has contributed to the develop- 
ment of Youth Aliyah facilities and 
vocational centers for the teaching of 
commercial subjects and skilled trades. 
In many ways Hadassah has profoundly 
influenced and continues to influence 
American Jewish life, and life in Israel. 

Hadassah has remained true to the 
ideals of its founders, and its accom- 
plishments have exceeded their fondest 
hopes. For their idealism, their work, 
and their accomplishments each indi- 
vidual member of Hadassah merits the 
highest of accolades. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join the gentleman from New 
York in giving every credit to Hadassah 
and its fine work through the years. We 
are now celebrating its 50th anniversary. 
I hope all of the ladies of its member- 
ship will be as fresh in another 50 years 
as they are now. 

I close by saying that the gentleman 
has made a splendid statement and I 
hope the next 50 years of this organiza- 
tion will be as productive as the first. 


A TRIBUTE TO HADASSAH 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like at this time to pay honor to 
an organization worthy of the highest 
praise; an organization that has brought 
the benefits of the 20th century to a 
region recently beset with problems remi- 
niscent of the 10th century; an organi- 
zation which has made generosity its 
battle cry and progress its design. 

By this I refer to Hadassah, the Wom- 
en’s Zionist Organization of America— 
@ group that has done more to promote 
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the cause of progress in the Near East 
bebe any other organization in existence 
day. 

Hadassah came into being back in 
1912 and is currently engaged in cele- 
brating its golden jubilee year. In the 
elapsing interval the women of Hadassah 
have worked vigorously toward their 
goal: promoting the interests of Zion- 
ism, while at the same time raising the 
living standards of the people of Israel, 
formerly the State of Palestine. I am 
happy and privileged to join with the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. CELLER], whose long leadership in 
good works has been an inspiration to 
his colleagues and his countrymen, and 
others in paying tribute. 

The need for assisting the people of 
Palestine became obvious toward the 
close of the last century. Ruled by a 
hostile government, politically power- 
less in themselves, and beset on all sides 
by enemies of long standing, the Pales- 
tine population fell prey to poverty, mis- 
ery and disease. It was this condition 
that prompted Henrietta Szold, the 
great humanitarian, scholar and Zion- 
ist leader, to send out a call, in 1912, for 
the first convention of Zionist women 
held in this country. 

As one of the first to conceive of 
establishing a Jewish national state, 
Miss Szold was anxious to abolish suffer- 
ing among the people of the Holy Land. 
On a trip through Palestine in 1909 she 
had witnessed, firsthand, the horror of 
a people in torment. Trachoma, the 
terrible disease of the eyes, was blinding 
children by thousands. Malaria, cholera, 
and dysentery were rampant on all 
sides. Medicine was needed, but there 
was very little medicine available in 
Palestine. Doctors were needed, but in 
1912 there were only 45 doctors in the 
whole country. 

To meet the crisis, Miss Szold proposed 
a plan to the persons assembled at the 
first convention of American Women 
Zionists. Funds were available in Amer- 
ica, she pointed out, to finance the visit 
of an American medical team to Pales- 
tine. All that was necessary was to 
raise the funds and hire the team. This 
was agreed to, and in 1913 Hadassah 
dispatched two American-trained nurses 
to Palestine to set up a small welfare 
station in Jerusalem for maternity care 
and for the treatment of trachoma. 

Five years later, in 1918, the Ameri- 
can Zionist Medical Unit was formed, on 
a permanent basis. In the spring of 
1918, Hadassah equipped, and in cooper- 
ation with other organizations, dis- 
patched and arranged to maintain a unit 
of 45 physicians, sanitarians, dentists, 
and nurses in Palestine. In the same 
year, the first modern “American-style” 
hospital and clinic operations were in- 
augurated in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tiberias, 
and Safad. That same year the Henri- 
etta Szold School of Nursing was opened 
in Palestine. In 1921 Hadassah Ilos- 
pital was opened as the first modern 
house of healing in Tel Aviv. A year 
later another Hadassah hospital went 
into operation in Haifa. In the years 
from 1922 through 1931, Hadassah's vol- 
unteer medical services spent more 
money than the health department of 
the British mandate government. 
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By the time the State of Israel came 
into existence in 1948, the infant death 
rate had dropped from 140 per 1,000— 
in 1918—to a Western world normal of 
29. Trachoma among schoolchildren 
was down from 34 to 4.3 percent; ring- 
worm from 40 to 1 percent. 

With medical results such as these to 
show to the world, the women’s Hadas- 
sah might well be expected to rest upon 
their laurels. But that is not the case. 
In January of this year it was an- 
nounced that the Hadassah Medical Or- 
ganization was planning to send medical 
teams to African countries to fight na- 
tive diseases and to cope with public 
health problems far from home. Fur- 
thermore, it is an interesting fact that 
before the war with the Arabs began, 
it had become the custom for Arab roy- 
alty to visit the Hadassah hospitals in 
Israel, in order to obtain medical treat- 
ment unavailable in their homelands. 

Meanwhile, Hadassah had expanded 
its horizons, to enter the field of child 
rescue work, vocational education, social 
welfare, and land redemption. 

In the matter of child rescues, Hadas- 
sah intervened in Europe, at the height 
of Nazi barbarism, to begin transporting 
Jewish children to Israel. By recent 
count, the total number of rescued chil- 
dren is in excess of 100,000. Overseeing 
this work is an organization named 
Youth Aliyah, of which Hadassah is the 
official American representative. There 
are today some 244 Youth Aliyah vil- 
lages, agricultural settlements, and spe- 
cial schools and centers in Israel, where 
the young newcomers are taught aca- 
demic and vocational subjects plus rec- 
reational and cultural activities. 

In the matter of vocational education, 
Hadassah was instrumental in establish- 
ing two vocational training centers, one 
located in Jerusalem, the other in Ro- 
mema. Both are named after the late 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 

Through the Jewish National Fund, 
Hadassah has also participated in the 
reclamation of tens of thousands of 
acres for farm and industrial sites. 
Much of this land is being cultivated by 
immigrant families, enabling them to 
earn a living while contributing to Is- 
rael’s agricultural development. An in- 
tegral partner in the Jewish National 
Fund since i925, Hadassah has raised 
more money for projects sponsored by 
the fund than any other organization 
in the world. 

So it has gone, over the years: the 
work of Hadassah stimulating the spread 
of health, initiative, and welfare in a re- 
gion formerly stricken with poverty and 
disease. 

It behooves each and every person 
concerned with the cause of progress to 
salute the good women of Hadassah on 
this, their golden anniversary year. 

For all my constituents in the Second 
District of Illinois, and for myself, I ex- 
tend felicitations and every good wish 
to Hadassah, organization of nobility. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman for taking this 
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time to speak in reference to Hadassah. 
I join him in extending congratulations 
to Hadassah on the 50th anniversary of 
its organization. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I also 
would like to join in congratulating the 
gentleman on his very fine thoughts and 
sentiments, and wish to express my very 
best wishes to Hadassah on the 50th an- 
niversary of its organization. 

I have quite a number of friends in my 
district who have worked very hard for 
our local Hadassah. They are to be com- 
mended for the fine work they have done 
and are continuing to do. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may include extraneous matter in 
their extension of remarks on Hadassah. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ARTHUR HOLLY COMPTON 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I rise with 
humility today to pay tribute and honor 
to a truly great American whose death 
we all mourn. 

Arthur Holly Compton was born in 
Wooster, Ohio, September 10, 1892, the 
son of Elias and Otelia Compton. His 
father served as president of Wooster 
College, and it was there in that fine 
community and educational institution 
that Arthur Compton found the pathway 
that was to lead him to the Nobel prize 
and to become one of the great scientific 
geniuses of our time. He was a noble 
educator, an ordained Presbyterian min- 
ister, and a humane and warm friend of 
those who knew him. 

It has been my privilege, Mr. Speaker, 
to serve in recent years as a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr. Compton served as a citizen regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution from 
June 20, 1938, until his death on March 
15,1962. During this almost a quarter of 
a century of service to the Smithsonian 
Dr. Compton gave most freely of his time 
and wisdom for the welfare of the Insti- 
tution. His eminence as a physicist, and 
especially his great contributions to the 
scientific study of cosmic rays, made him 
very much interested in the scientific 
programs of the Astrophysical Observa- 
tory of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
his advice to the staff of the observatory 
was most significant in the outstanding 
recent development of this part of the 
Smithsonian. Dr. Compton was also 
keenly concerned with the whole range 
of scholarly activities at the Smith- 
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sonian. On more than one occasion he 
spoke of the fact that the unique position 
of the Smithsonian in relation to the 
Federal Government allowed the Institu- 
tion to serve the Nation by special con- 
tributions in cultural and artistic mat- 
ters as well as in its programs of research 
in pure science. 

In speaking of his sorrow at the death 
of Dr. Compton, Leonard Carmichael, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
said: 

All of us at the Smithsonian are deeply 
saddened by the death of Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton. His wisdom and counsel in the 
affairs of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian have contributed in a most signifi- 
cant way to the present-day development of 
the Institution. He had a broad vision of the 
role of the Smithsonian in American life. 
His fellow regents and the members of the 
staff of the Smithsonian Institution feel a 
very deep sense of personal loss in his death. 


I shall miss my friend at the regents 
meeting. So many times he would talk 
to me of Wooster and his boyhood days. 
I was proud to represent the home dis- 
trict of the distinguished Compton 
family. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 20 in the 
memorial chapel at the College of 
Wooster memorial services were held, 
and the memorial address by Dr. How- 
ard F. Lowry, president of the College 
of Wooster, expresses with clarity the 
life and accomplishments of the dis- 
tinguished son of Wooster. Under 
unanimous consent, I include Dr. Lowry’s 
address at this point in my remarks. 

Dr. Lowry said: 

Arthur Compton was one of a handful of 
men who brought in our modern world. He 
was known everywhere, and he wore degrees 
and honors and citations and memberships 
from learned societies from many nations. 
During the past few days messages have 
come from governments and from famous 
men and women. But today, as the winter 
turns to the first hours of spring, two 
blocks up the street from the house of his 
youth and in this chapel which he first 
knew as a boy of 9 and has loved ever 
since, he is in our thoughts today, not as 
a famous man, but as a son returned to his 
alma mater and to his old friends. 

There are many forms of genius, and love 
and human understanding are among them. 
They will outlast so much else—even the 
Nobel Prizes and so many things on which 
men and institutions set their hearts. Ar- 
thur Compton deeply cared for his fellow 
men, and, therefore, we speak of him today 
not only in pride and gratitude but, un- 
ashamedly, in love. 

At the outset I want to give my own feel- 
ing about him. I suppose I have never 
known a nobler man or one more entirely 
lovable. Anyone who once knew Arthur 
Compton well could never be the same per- 
son again—at least, not willingly. He was 
that kind of man. 

At dusk on the evening of February 5, 
1905—he was then 12 years old—he sat on 
the steps of the porch in front of the house 
on College Avenue. He saw three bright 
stars in a row, and one very bright star near 
them. According to Mr. Blackwood’s account 
of that evening, Arthur asked, “Papa, what 
are these?” And Dr. Compton replied, 
“That is the constellation of Orion and to 
the east the dog star, Sirius.” Elias Comp- 
ton had been preparing for years for that 
moment. He taught his son as he taught 
so many of us. He took Arthur into the 
house and showed him a set of star maps 
studied over many years. Arthur's older 
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brother, Karl, had been listening to all this. 
He was later to share with Arthur the 
scientific adventure, to be the companion 
of his work over the year. Karl, whose own 
fame is secure as a scientist and educator 
and patriot, was one who in the hard work 
of World War II and the immense decisions 
that followed quite literally gave his life 
for his country as clearly as any fallen 
soldier. And that evening in February, Karl 
said, “Art, here is a book you should read, 
‘The Sun, Moon, and Stars for Beginners,’ 
by Agnes Giberne.” In a few days Arthur 
owned a telescope that cost him $3.95. “No 
better telescope is made’—said the Sears, 
ca catalog—none at least, “of this 
size.” 

And so on that evening in February there 
opened to Arthur Compton the way that 
lead him finally into the very secrets that 
live in the heart of the sun, That evening, 
together with another day that he always 
remembered, the day he heard of a French 
scientist and his wife who had discovered 
a wonderful new substance called radium— 
these were the inspirations to a grand career. 

Any road, as Thomas Carlyle would put 
it—even that little college avenue road—will 
lead you to the end of the world. That is, 
if you have the mind and the heart to go. 
It led Arthur Compton, at least, through 
his baccalaureate degree at Wooster, the 
graduate school at Princeton, a brief period 
of teaching and research in industry, and, 
during World War I, to research in aero- 
nautics for the Signal Corps. At the end of 
the war he went to Cambridge, England, 
where, at the Cavendish Laboratories, he 
came under the instruction of the great 
Ernest Rutherford, the pioneer in the re- 
search that was now to be his own. Arthur 
has spoken many times of what the spirit of 
Rutherford meant to him in those formative 
years. In 1920 he became head of the 
Physics Department of Washington Univer- 
sity; in 1923, professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and then in 1927, his 
research on X-rays brought him—when he 
was only 35 years oid—the Nobel Prize in 
physics. 

He never stopped to rest upon his laurels. 
A new mystery was haunting him—the mys- 
tery of the cosmic days. What were they? 
Where did they come from? What was their 
effect on human life? From 1931 to 1933 he 
headed the world survey of cosmic days that 
took him and his family into the Himalayas, 
the high Andes, and the Alps. In 1941 he 
began, with others, the work in atomic 
energy—the exciting story of research, ad- 
venture, and high organization that he has 
told in his book, “Atomic Quest.” Much the 
best tribute any of us could now pay him 
would be to read that fine book again. 

On the morning of December 2, 1942, with 
a few other men who had worked with him, 
Arthur Compton saw the opening of our 
modern age—when in the room under the 
stadium at Stagg Field in Chicago he saw 
the first sustained nuclear reaction. During 
the rest of the war, carefully guarded, 
worrying about more things than most men 
have been asked to worry about in so short 
a time, he headed as Director, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s plutonium research project— 
with the result that is now history. It was a 
race against time. And some of you are 
alive today partly because that victory was 
won. 

From 1945 to 1953 Arthur served Washing- 
ton University as chancellor, and from 1953 
to 1961 as professor of natural philosophy. 
Meanwhile, he was full of all humanitarian 
causes to which he could lend his hand—a 
very good hand, because he spoke as a man 
who had made himself an authority in one 
field and therefore, could venture, as Mr. 
Einstein ventured, into great work for his 
fellow men. The development of research 
on cancer in this country owes more to Ar- 
thur Compton than anyone has ever said. 
He was head of the Layman’s Missionary 
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Movement for many years. He took a great 
part in the work of Freedom House, and was 
general chairman of World Brotherhood, the 
organization that began as a branch of the 
Wational Council of Christians and Jews. 
‘He was later one of the general chairmen of 
the World Brotherhood along with Conrad 
Adenauer and Carlos Romulo. 

Then a year ago Arthur Compton planned 
to do the work to which he greatly looked 
forward, the work of sharing on the cam- 
puses of three institutions—Washington 
University, University of California, and the 
College of Wooster—a continuation of the 
study of science and human responsibility. 
He was to come to us this spring. 

In this remarkable life’s journey he was 
not alone. We think today of his beloved 
mother. Arthur told me many times that 
no honor ever came to him in his own life 
that meant so much to him as the day when 
she was made the American Mother of the 
Year. She brought up her family, you re- 
member, “simply by the Bible and a little 
commonsense.” They were enough. 

And one thinks of Mary, the sister whom 
he loved so much. He once said, “The real 
beginning of much of my mind started in 
India when I went there to see Mary, stayed 
several months, and learned much I had 
known nothing of before.” And we think 
also of Karl and Wilson, and of his two sons 
of whom he was so proud—Arthur Allen, 
here today from the Philippines from his 
work with the Department of State, and 
John, professor of philosophy at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Anybody who has ever visited him at 
Otsego Lake and shared the nights and days 
there remembers a warm-hearted, loving 
family, with grandchildren and nieces and 
nephews and their children. And of course, 
we think today of Betty McCloskey Compton, 
whom he met in Wooster and whom he mar- 
ried in 1916, the partner and inspirer of all 
his undertakings. Arthur Compton was a 
man who was in love all the rest of his life. 
There is no other way to say this. In World 
War II when he was being cleared to take on 
high and secret responsibilities, he de- 
manded that his wife receive security clear- 
ance also. And this is the way he explained 
it: “It is simply unrealistic to suppose that 
I would keep from her matters that strongly 
affected me.” And he always said that 
“Atomic Quest” was her story as much as his. 

Out of this rich and varied life the familiar 
points shine very clear, much as Orion shone 
in the sky that February night. First of all, 
Arthur Compton had all the high properties 
of genius—the flash of insight that crowned 
laborious research, the swift powers of as- 
sociating ideas, all the mathematics he 
needed in order to think his way through 
what he had to think, and amazing manual 
dexterity that assisted him in the experi- 
ments of his life. Some of his friends used 
to say of Arthur that he could blow glass 
to fit any idea he wanted. At age 11, just 
down the street, he set up a scroll saw; 
at 15 he built himself a 30-foot glider and 
flew it; at 16 he published three articles on 
aeronautics; and at 17 he put together an 
astronomical clock. These were merely the 
preludes to high endeavor. 

The night I will never forget as long as I 
live—it is not very often a person is given 
a chance to see something like this—we were 
having dinner at Oxford, where he was East- 
man professor. At dinner in a most casual 
way he was talking about cosmic rays, A 
certain rather homely idea arose. As I looked 
across the table I could see the snap of the 
fire in his eyes. During the rest of the 
dinner he was full of thought, We both 
went to our rooms, and at 12 o’clock he 
knocked at my door. He stood almost 
trembling, and in his hand were long sheets 
of mathematical calculations which repre- 
sented how he had spent the last 4 hours, 
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racing toward the development of the idea 
that had set him off. 

From childhood on his life was drenched 
with wonder. All the freshness of the early 
world gave a daily beauty to his life. He was 
an exciting person to be with—one of the 


-essentially youngest men I think I have ever 


known. Every morning he seemed “to go out 
as Adam went out naming the first animals 
of the world“ —with freshness and newness, 
and with some rebirth of his own spirit. 
And all of this made him one of the most 
delightful of companions. He treasured and 
loved life. And he loved not only the big 
things, but all the small concerns of every 
day—sports and games, tennis and swim- 
ming, the light falling across the lake at 
evening or arising out of a child’s face, music 
and singing, mandolins and campfires, ca- 
noes, and still rivers and high mountains, 
flowering trees and the veining of the leaf, 
and all the ordinary events in the life of his 
friends, he seemed to treasure as he did the 
great things round which his mind was 
turning. 

As much as any other man I have ever 
known, he represented the two worlds that 
inevitably form your life and mine—the 
Hellenic world that wants to know and the 
Hebrew-Christian world that wants to care 
and to live in the presence and under the 
command of eternal things. At Chartres 
Cathedral, one of the most interesting of all 
the carvings is that of Pythagoras. I remem- 
bered this not long ago when I realized that 
Arthur in “Atomic Quest” had put as the 
motto of his first chapter, the account of the 
historical search for atomic power, these 
words which are at least attributed to 
Pythagoras, “Seek therefore to find of what 
and how the world is made, that you may 
learn a better way of life.” The title of the 
fifth chapter of the book, once atomic power 
had been found, and after the world stood in 
perilous balance, is: “Hope,” headed by these 
familiar words. “And behold * * * a great 
and strong wind rent the mountains, and 
broke in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but 
the Lord was not in the wind: and after the 
wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in 
the earthquake: and after the earthquake, a 
fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and 
after the fire a still small voice.” 

That still small voice ruled Arthur Comp- 
ton's life. It was not just his extraordinary 
intelligence that made the lucid soul and 
high character that he was. Basically and 
very simply it was his religious insight, his 
daily abiding sense of God as the best one 
knows and the one reality a man is willing 
to serve. He was a great defender of the 
Christian faith, not by making false anal- 
ogies to science, though occasional zealots 
have twisted words in this way. Churches 
should remember what Arthur Compton said 
to them because, as all high culture has 
always done, he made a true distinction be- 
tween science and religion, though finding 
in them no incompatibility. These were his 
words: “If a religion which makes the as- 
sumption—that there is a God to whom 
men stand as His children—does not have 
its own evidence it should not look to sci- 
ence.” 

Out of his religion arose Arthur Compton’s 
passion for a better existence for mankind. 
He had participated in decisions that a man 
simply cannot join without shortening his 
own life. He had had to share in courses 
ef action where he knew that he simply could 
not be wholly right. All that he could do 
was to be as logical and as right as he could. 
Therefore, out of the depths of his heart, 
he saw both the danger and the opportunity 
of the modern world, And he believed that 
there was possible for man on earth now 
for the first time in history, a life that would 
honor men and not degrade them, when men 
would have enough to eat and wear and en- 
joy in ways that belong to human beings 
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who have passed beyond the animal stage. 
To this great cause of our time, the brother- 
hood of men as sons of the living God, Arthur 
Compton’s life summons us afresh this 
very day. He hoped, for example, that this 
college would never settle merely for the 
wan and self-regarding intellect, but that it 
would live in the conviction that there are 
things that can be done in the world and 
that there is a real contest for real and 
important ends, 

His love and care for Wooster is something 
that I someday hope to be able to tell. As 
trustee, alumnus, as the friend of so many 
of us, he loved Wooster as few men have 
loved it. Like many others he has put down 
something of himself in this place; there- 
fore, you can no more remove the abiding 
spirit of Arthur Compton from this cam- 
pus than you can stop the green of the 
returning year. 

It is a memory of Cambridge in 1954 that 
is the central one forme. There were Betty, 
and Tom Hall and Mary Hall from St. Louis, 
the same Dr. Thomas Hall, professor of biol- 
ogy at Washington University, who is here 
today with Chancellor Tolman. We were 
living in a little house by the side of the 
river and were meeting with a few men 
about what could be done for the cause of 
science and human responsibility. We had 
our conferences in the house of Charles Dar- 
win’s grandson—Darwin’s picture looking 
down from the wall. It was naturally a very 
thoughtful time. I remember the evenings 
when we took the long walks, stopping in at 
the antechapel: 


“Where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 


Voyaging through strange seas of thought, 
alone.” 


We went into King's College Chapel and 
heard the great organ in that wonderful 
place. 

And then in the evening we would find on 
the Darwin piano the score of the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” and the great oratorios of the 
Christian Church: “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth. And He shall stand at the 
last day upon the earth.” 

I have tried to ask myself what Arthur 
Compton would above all want said here 
today in this chapel which meant so much 
to him. This is hard to decide, because he 
liked so much and his mind went every- 
where, But I dare to choose these words: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. And thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

And so with pride and thanksgiving and 
renewal of spirit this college thinks today of 
her fine son. And to God be the praise, and 
the power and the glory, world without end. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all of those 
who knew and loved Dr. Compton at 
Wooster has a deep understanding of the 
thoughts expressed by Dr. Lowry, who 
was so very close to Arthur Compton. 

I was also impressed, Mr. Speaker, with 
the remarks made at the memorial serv- 
ice at Wooster by Chancellor Carl Tol- 
man, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., and under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include his remarks at this 
point: 

REMARKS MADE AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
ARTHUR HOLLY COMPTON BY CHANCELLOR 
CARL TOLMAN, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., AT WOOSTER, OHIO, MARCH 
20, 1962 
Arthur Holly Compton was my friend. I 

am not unique in this. He was the friend 


of every person who ever worked with him. 
He was the friend of science, of education, of 
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humanity. He was one of the greatest 
friends that Washington University, in which 
I occupy his former seat as chancellor, has 
ever had. He was one of the foremost citi- 
zens of the world, and one of the greatest 
men of our time. 

Washington University owes much to Ar- 
thur Compton. In 1945 he turned from his 
war work and came back to Washington Uni- 
versity, the same place at which, in the early 
1920's, he had done the research that had 
brought him the Nobel Prize—but this time 
he came as chancellor. He threw into it the 
same dedication and brilliance that had 
solved so many scientific problems—and 
ushered in at our university a new era of 
vitality, growth, and higher standards that 
still continues, and has raised our institu- 
tion in St. Louis to new eminence and re- 
spect. He left the chancellorship in 1953 
to become distinguished service professor of 
natural philosophy—to work patiently at un- 
derstanding and teaching what was to his 
mind the ultimate synthesis: that is, that 
the sciences and humanities work and fit 
together to lend the life of man more dignity, 
meaning, and usefulness—and that all, in- 
cluding man, work together for the greater 
glory of God. 

The day before yesterday, a memorial serv- 
ice honoring Arthur Compton was held at 
Washington University. As one looked about 
one at the hundreds of persons gathered in 
the university chapel, one had a very strong 
sense of Arthur Compton’s unique capacity 
for friendship. There was almost no one 
among the hundreds present who had not 
been directly and personally involved with 
him in some common labor, some service, 
some venture for human well-being. 

And whether one’s association with Arthur 
Compton was intellectual (a discussion of 
some point in education or science) or 
whether it was practical, human well-being 
was always the motivation. 

Courage, idealism, self-effacement, good 
humor, belief in the possibility of the extraor- 
dinarily difficult—these traits came together 
in Arthur Compton. Though his responsi- 
bilities were remarkably varied, he remained 
in all of them a truth-seeker, a scholar. His 
professional career ended, as it began, in a 
quest for understanding. 

It isn’t easy to adequately describe Arthur 
Compton. The same words have been used 
so often for lesser men that they sometimes 
seem to have lost their meaning—and yet for 
him they are all true. He was a giant—in 
science, in intellect, in his effect on the world 
about us. Although he played a major role 
in some of the most awesome and terrible 
events of human history—the release of 
atomic energy and its use in war—he was 
always optimistic of the future and very 
hopeful about mankind. 

A great man is the sum of the influences 
which have molded him. Arthur Holly 
Compton was molded at Wooster College. 
He was born here, reared here, and did his 
undergraduate work here. His family roots 
are deep in the town and College of Wooster 
and it is not coincidental that the name of 
Compton is perhaps the greatest family name 
in American science and education. His 
father was a beloved and respected professor 
of philosophy at the College of Wooster. He 
was a deeply religious man, an ordained 
minister in the Presbyterian Church. In 
Arthur Compton’s book “Atomic Quest”, he 
states of his father, that it was important to 
him that his teaching should be in a Chris- 
tian college. To him, the old saying, 
“Science and religion flow from the same 
source” was a fundamental truth. That pre- 
cept guided the son as well as the father 
throughout his life. 

Shortly before the war, Arthur Compton 
accepted the chairmanship of the board of 
trustees at the College of Wooster. One of 
his major responsibilities was to help find a 
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new president for Wooster. Even though at 
the time he was heavily engaged in working 
on the atom bomb, he felt that this was too 
important a job to be postponed or put 
aside. To quote from his book: 

“A college or a university is to me a living, 
almost a sacred thing. It carries on with a 
spirit of devotion the noble purposes of its 
founders. In American life, it is question- 
able whether over the centuries any other 
institutions have been as influential for the 
public welfare as have been those concerned 
with higher education. Among such institu- 
tions the College of Wooster has held an 
honorable place.” 

Under his leadership the board chose Dr. 
Howard Foster Lowry to be president of this 
institution, and his record through the years 
shows how wise Dr. Compton was in this as 
in so many other things. One recalls Dr. 
Lowry's connection with the College of Woo- 
ster, like that of Dr. Compton himself, was 
close and intimate and in fact, that he had 
lived in Dr. Compton’s house while attend- 
ing this college. Dr. Compton gave the chief 
address at Dr. Lowry's inauguration in Octo- 
ber 1944. His subject had to do with educa- 
tion for freedom, something which was 
always close to his mind and heart. In 
“Atomic Quest” he quotes his thoughts dur- 
ing that speech: 

“The challenge of a great human objective 
was what we needed. That objective, as I 
saw it, was to build a society where every 
person could grow to his fullest stature as a 
free and responsible citizen. If the College 
of Wooster could contribute toward estab- 
lishing such a society, we should have done 
a great service toward building a stable 
peace.” 

His loss was perhaps an even greater blow 
to men generally than to his native town, his 
college, and his family. It is impossible ever 
to fully replace a man like Dr, Arthur Holly 
Compton. Society owes much to the College 
of Wooster for what it did in training and 
molding this great man who has had so much 
influence on our two institutions of higher 
learning, and on the world. 


Mr. Speaker, volumes could be written 
regarding this illustrious citizen of our 
Nation. Statesman, churchman, scien- 
tist, humanitarian, the whole story can- 
not and will not be told, but for gen- 
erations to come he will live by reason of 
his accomplishments and because of his 
great contributions to mankind. 

To his wife and children and to his 
brother, I know a grateful Nation joins 
me in an expression of condolence. 


HADASSAH 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add my congratulations and best 
wishes to those being extended today 
to Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America. 

A golden jubilee is both an occasion 
for celebration and for rededication. 
Hadassah has much to celebrate, for its 
record of 50 years of devotion to build- 
ing medical, social, and educational fa- 
cilities and services throughout Israel 
has provided that country with a firm 
foundation for its present spectacular 
growth and progress. In darker days, 
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human suffering and need were partially 
eliminated ‘through the conquering 
bonds of human compassion which the 
women of Hadassah experienced. 

The rededication of which I speak has 
already beet: given by Hadassah, and 
today many who have received their pro- 
fessional] training through this organiza- 
tion are carrying its spirit and their 
abilities to the far corners of the globe 
where human suffering exists today. We 
know the good work of Hadassah will 
continue in this world where the need 
for it is seemingly endless. The future 
of the peoples with whom we are be- 
coming closer neighbors depends in great 
part upon the attitude which we as 
Americans take toward them. 

It is a privilege, indeed, for me to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 


this great organization of hope— 
Hadassah. 
Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to join in paying tribute 
to the outstanding record of achieve- 
ment and service by Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica. I want to extend congratulations 
and best wishes to this organization of 
Jewish women as it observes its 50th 
anniversary this year. 

I am aware of the noble efforts which 
have been exerted through the humani- 
tarian programs of Hadassah. Hadas- 
sah has conducted a significant infor- 
mational program designed to promote 
understanding and to protect our demo- 
cratic heritage and institutions. 
Through this program, the organization 
has strengthened the role of democracy 
as a force for freedom and peace abroad. 

Hadassah’s greatest services and 
achievements have been in forging a 
common bond between the United 
States and the State of Israel. During 
its 50 years of devotion to the develop- 
ment of Israel, the women of Hadassah 
have built hospitals, provided commu- 
nity health centers, and promoted medi- 
cal education and research in our sister 
democracy. This organization has been 
instrumental through its Youth Aliyah 
program in the resettlement and reha- 
bilitation of over 100,000 Jewish youths 
from over 72 lands. 

Less than a year ago the Hadassah 
Medical Organization marked a major 
milestone when it moved into the new- 
est, noble, and majestic landmark of 
Israel, the Hadassah-Hebrew University 
Medical Center. 

I am proud that within my Kansas 
congressional district the Jewish com- 
munity in Wichita has made a significant 
contribution to the worthy achievements 
of this organization. 

The Daughters of Zion—predecessor 
to today’s Hadassah—was organized in 
Wichita in 1904. Mrs. Harry Rosen- 
bloom led the organization as president 
for 25 years. In 1928 the Daughters of 
Zion was organized as Hadassah, and 
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Mrs. John Berkowitz of Wichita became 
its first president. The Wichita chapter 
of Hadassah has grown from 40 members 
in that first year to a present member- 
ship of over 200. 

It is heartening to see the women of 
this Nation devote themselves to the 
healing, and medical research, 
child rescue work, vocational education, 
social welfare, and land redemption of 
their fellow men in another land. They 
are contributing to the strengthening of 
democracy and freedom throughout the 
world. May God bless their efforts and 
grant them the strength and means to 
continue their important work. 


EAST MINUS WEST EQUALS ZERO 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bruce] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just been published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, of New York, a book which I think 
is deserving of the attention of my col- 
leagues. It is titled “East Minus West 
Equals Zero.” It was written by Werner 
Keller. 

While I certainly do not want to de- 
tract in the slightest from the national 
talents of the Russian people as demon- 
strated in many fields, especially in the 
arts, there seems to be no question but 
that historically, in its technical ac- 
complishments, Russia has profited 
greatly from the advances made in 
Western Europe and America. 

The author shows that this has con- 
tinued to be true since Russia has fallen 
under the domination of the Communists 
who have made it national policy to do 
so. Keller has compiled vast informa- 
tion proving how Soviet atomic and other 
scientific espionage plus the forced de- 
portation of German scientists has made 
possible all the Soviet Union’s outstand- 
ing up-to-date technical accomplish- 
ments. Again, without wishing to 
underrate whatever natural scientific 
aptitudes the Russian people may have, 
I think it is important that we be in- 
formed on the facts presented in this 
book so that we may have a better view 
of the true technical potential of the 
Soviet Union. 

In the excellent introduction to the 
book, its translator, Constantine Fitz- 
Gibbon, makes this analysis of the So- 
viet’s propaganda, after their success 
with sputniks, satellites, and so forth: 

See, they say, we can circle the globe; 
therefore we are the most advanced coun- 
try; therefore communism, the real com- 
munism that will bring you peace, prosperity, 
and freedom, is just around the corner. And 
a lot of people, not least in the highly indus- 
trialized West, fall for this type of argu- 
ment. [t the world is sufficiently 
terrified of Russia's industrial-military 
might, it may surrender its liberties, and 
the conspiracy will thus have achieved total 
power.” 

And the purpose of this book is to expose 
the lie behind the argument. 


Except for the fact that the book 
might have made a clearer distinction 
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between the Russian people and the 
Communist tyrants who have enslaved 
them, I feel it is worthy of recommen- 
dation. 

The complete introduction by Mr. 
FitzGibbon follows: 


This book is part of the cold war. Those 
who are too fastidious, too frightened, too 
frivolous or too stupid to join in the strug- 
gle that is now taking place to decide hu- 
manity’s future, and even more those who 
desire a totalitarian victory, will dismiss it. 
But for those of us who are interested and 
engaged it states an important thesis. 

Dr. Keller’s argument, briefly, is that the 
Russians, coming late into the world of his- 
tory, were still technologically in Western 
leading strings when the Communists 
seized power. Imaginatively the Russians 
were, of course, our equals, as were pre- 
dynastic Egyptians and presumably Cro- 
Magnon man too, and no intelligent person, 
least of all Dr. Keller, would presume to say 
that a Pushkin, a Dostoievski, a Mayakowski 
or a Pasternak was in any way inferior to 
his Western peers. But whereas the arts are 
produced by individuals who may on rare 
occasions be uneducated, stupid or even 
mad, the sciences, and even more so the ap- 
plied sciences, can only flourish well in a 
society that is itself deeply imbued with 
skills and techniques which have been de- 
veloped and passed on over the generations, 
A man of genius may have the idea of a 
house, but it takes many men with very 
varied knowledge to build and furnish it. 
And this is, of course, even more so in the 
case of sustained laboratory work, of creat- 
ing an industry, of constructing a tech- 
nology. On the other hand any reasonably 
intelligent and educated man can be taught 
a simple technique. Therefore the Russian 
method, in the four centuries before 1917, 
was to import the technicians and copy their 
techniques. This of course was a practice 
also followed by other countries determined 
to catch up with their neighbors, but no- 
where in Europe to the same extent as in 
Russia, for no other land was so lacking in 
a craftsman-artisan class. And since West- 
ern techniques were constantly being im- 
proved, this was not an operation that could 
ever be completed unless and until such an 
indigenous class came into existence. And 
this in turn implied the existence of a cer- 
tain social stability and a certain measure 
of freedom for the artisans. Since all this 
was lacking, new technicians had to be im- 
ported with each new generation. On the 
occasions when Russian xenophobia won the 
day, and the foreigners were excluded or 
driven out, Russian technology immediately 
fell badly behind that prevailing in more 
civilized lands, 

When Lenin seized power in Russia as the 
head of a small minority party with a con- 
spiratorial past, he was confronted with two, 
among many, problems. He and his friends 
were committed to the Marxist analysis of 
the past which Marx had extended into a 
prophecy for the future as well. And Lenin 
held absolute power in a backward, primarily 
agrarian country. But the Marxist interpre- 
tation was already proved false by this very 
fact, for Marx had postulated revolution in 
advanced, industrialized societies. Therefore 
the sensible, indeed the honest, conclusion 
for the Russian Communists to draw would 
have been that Marxist theory was not ap- 
plicable to, and should not be applied in, 
Russia. A liberal regime in Russia, which 
had then existed in embryonic form for a 
dozen years and had come to birth in the 
spring of 1917, might have given that great 
country the opportunity of developing into 
a healthy, happy, and unique society. How- 
ever it was this regime that the Bolsheviks 
had destroyed, and any return to a Keren- 
sky-type government would have meant the 
end of abosolute power for the Soviets. The 
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Bolsheviks were men of violence, of the 
political underworld where crime, deceit, 
murder and the secret police are the order 
of the day. Therefore after waiting hope- 
fully for the “German October” that should 
have justified Marx but never came, and 
meanwhile subsisting on Western charity 
and Western trade, they chose what was for 
them the inevitable, the violent solution. If 
the theory did not fit the facts, then the 
facts must be changed. 

Stalin presided over the great betrayal of 
the revolution which was, as we can now 
see, inevitable if Marxist-Leninism was not 
to be simply and quietly scrapped. The 
facts, so stubbornly at variance with the 
theory, had to be remodeled, if the theory 
were to survive. This was done in two ways. 

The facts could apparently be altered by 
the substitution of lies for truth. This has 
always been a major weapon in the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. They are not, in their 
jargon, inhibited by any sentimental bour- 
geois morality, and part of that morality in- 
volves a respect for truth, They have none. 
Unlike Marx, the latter-day Marxist regard 
words as mere weapons in their unending 
conspiracy to rule the world. To call this 
propaganda is to underestimate its power 
and extent: it is a basic readjustment of 
what we call thinking into what they call 
dialectical materialism. Whatever forwards 
the conspiracy is truth: whatever does not 
is either irrelevant or must be crushed and 
silenced by force. The world saw this in its 
purest form in the farrago of nonsense that 
the old Bolsheviks spouted out, against 
themselves, in the purge trials of the middle 
thirties. 

But that was not all. If Marxism postu- 
lates an industrial society as a prerequisite 
to socialism and communism, and if Russia 
were not then an industrialized country, it 
must be transformed into one with all speed. 
Thus would the facts be made to fit the 
theory. And this was done, regardless of 
the cost in human suffering. The liquida- 
tion of the kulaks to provide slave labor was 
perhaps the largest act of human brutality 
then seen, only to be surpassed by Auschwitz 
and the Chinese massacres of a dozen years 
ago. Millions of peasants were murdered or 
shut away in concentration camps, while the 
country starved, and all because Stalin was 
determined to industrialize Russia with all 
speed. The series of 5-year plans began. 
And as Dr. Keller points out with a mass 
of confirming evidence, the West was called 
in to provide the skill and the knowledge to 
get industrialization underway. We pro- 
vided it, 

Russia survived the onslaught of Stalin's 
ally, Adolf Hitler; whether she could have 
done so without American help in the form 
of massive lend-lease shipments is doubt- 
ful. Once that war was nearly won Amer- 
ica, and to a lesser extent Britain, believed 
naively that the Russian leaders must sure- 
ly have learned from their past mistakes and 
would now pursue the paths of welfare and 
peace along which the West was prepared 
to help them. But such gentle and sensi- 
ble ambitions have no place in dialectical 
materialism, save insofar as their enuncia- 
tion may be used tactically to forward the 
conspiracy aiming at total, permanent domi- 
nation of the globe. Nor could the Rus- 
sian leaders learn any fundamental lessons 
from the past, for such lessons inevitably run 
counter to the dogma which, with each pas- 
sing year, becomes more and more remote 
from the reality. 

Russia therefore resumed industrialization 
at once, with the same violence and using 
the same methods as before. The immediate 
objective was and is to achieve a military 
position of such strength that absolute 
global power can be obtained, either with or 
without war. Dr. Keller describes in detail 
how they have set about achieving it: on 
the one hand was the vast war booty from 
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industrial Germany, in the form of plant, 
technique, and highly skilled labor; on the 
other their enormous espionage apparatus, 
both military and industrial; subsidiary to 
these were such minor sources of profit as 
the anxiety of Western businessmen to trade 
with their mortal enemies; and behind it all 
was the mass of the Russian people, gelded 
by an omnipotent police force and compelled 
to work for purposes that are inhuman and 
often in conditions that were and are bestial. 
Industrialization has always, and in all lands, 
been a painful and even a disgusting busi- 
ness. Its justification, in free countries, is 
that it ultimately produces a higher living 
standard. But the Russian and Chinese in- 
dustrializations have only incidentally and 
partially produced such a result, for the pur- 
pose of the Bolsheviks is and remains to 
achieve world power through military might. 

Much was, indeed, achieved. Atom bombs 
were made, then hydrogen bombs; satellites 
have circled the globe and the moon; huge 
numbers of submarines apparently prowl the 
oceans, and rockets are poised to destroy for- 
eign cities. At vast cost Russia became the 
second most powerful military nation in the 
world. All this had and has nothing to do 
with humanity's dream of peace, prosperity, 
and freedom, 

But it did give the Russians a marvelous 
weapon for their propaganda armory. See, 
they say, we can circle the globe: therefore 
we are the most advanced country; therefore 
communism, the real communism that will 
bring you peace, prosperity, and freedom is 
just around the corner. And a lot of peo- 
ple, not least in the highly industrialized 
West, fall for this type of argument. It is, 
of course, a lie; Russia is neither closer to, 
nor further from, true communism because 
of the sputniks than Hitler was because of 
the autobahn or than Franco is because 
he has built hydroelectric installations in 
the Pyrenees. But the argument is not 
meant to be true in our sense. Its dialecti- 
cal-materialistic truth lies in the fact that 
if the world is sufficiently terrified of Russia’s 
industrial-military might, it may surrender 
its liberties, and the conspiracy will thus 
have achieved total power. 

And the purpose of this book is to expose 
the lie behind the argument. That Russia 
is a mighty power goes without saying. 
Russia was a mighty power in 1914, in 1815, 
in 1712. But as Dr. Keller explains in such 
lavish detail, Russian power now as then is 
relatively weak when compared with that of 
the West as a whole, precisely because the 
West was and is the prime source of Russian 
power. And since Russia lacks the basic 
potential—educated, that is to say free, men 
in numbers approaching our own—it can 
never catch up on its own, though by devot- 
ing vast effort and energies to specific proj- 
ects it may occasionally lead the West in 
certain fields. 

This is a heartening and valuable contri- 
bution to understanding the world of today 
and tomorrow. It is not, however, any sort 
of encouragement to complacency. If Russia 
can now threaten us as she does, we have 
only ourselves to blame. We gave her the 
arms and the technical knowledge, even as 
we threw away our own arms and allowed 
our technical skills to stagnate in unneces- 
sary economic depressions or wasted them on 
the creation of useless and ugly objects. It 
was traitors from our side, not agents from 
theirs, who won them our most Closely 
guarded military secrets. And it is our 
newspapers that naively swallow their 
propaganda open-mouthed before passing it 
on, unwittingly to confuse and deceive our 
people. 

Nevertheless, it is we in the West who are 
the more powerful, and not only because we 
have gerater native skill and greater in- 
dustry. Permanent and continuing achieve- 
ments in science and technology depend, as 
they also and more obviously do in the 
humanities, upon intellectual freedom. And 
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freed is indivisible. In the absence of gov- 
ernment by consent, and when the liberty of 
the individual is denied over a broad sector 
of his life, the springs of intellectual vitality 
gradually run dry. A tyranny, itself funda- 
mentally unstable, ultimately destroys the 
ability and the will of its citizens to serve it 
creatively. Once the gloss has worn off, the 
outside world sees its material achievements 
as the barren tokens of a society which has 
ceased to serve humanity. If this book 
should lead a few more people to be less 
frightened, more determined, and more 
skeptical about Russian claims, it will have 
contributed to the future welfare of all man- 
kind, including the large and unhappy num- 


bers that now live in the darkness and fear 


which threaten us all. 
CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON. 


CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the February 28, 1962, 
finding of the U.S. Tariff Commission 
that the duty on imports of straight 
pins be increased from 20 to 35 percent. 
I have written the following letter to 
President Kennedy who shortly must 
consider the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. In writing this let- 
ter, I have sought to express the im- 
portance to the people and businesses 
of the Naugatuck Valley of sustaining 
the finding of the Commission. The 
letter follows: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On February 28, 1962, 
the U.S. Tariff Commission issued a report 
which recommended an increase in the duty 
on imports of pins from 20 to 35 percent ad 
valorem. The basis of this increase was 
the finding by the Commission that serious 
injury had been sustained by the pin in- 
dustry through the rapidly increasing vol- 
ume of low-wage imports. 

A large portion of the domestic pin in- 
dustry is in my district. This district has 
been hard hit in the field of bicycles, rubber 
footwear, watches and clocks and brass goods 
by the increasing flow of imports from coun- 
tries whose wages are a fraction of those 
paid in our factories. 

These imports have already had a sub- 
stantial effect upon business and employ- 
ment in our area and they will continue to 
do so unless there is some reasonable regu- 
lation. In the instant case, the Tariff Com- 
mission found in 1957 that a threat of in- 
jury existed, but in the brief time since 
that decision the deteriorating situation has 
compelled the Commission to make a finding 
that serious injury has been caused. 

If confidence in the procedure for relief 
is to be maintained and reliance on the 
executive branch as a protector of domestic 
business and employment is to be sustained, 
the decision of the Tariff Commission must 
be supported. 

In the pin industry, imports are 50 per- 
cent over their volume in 1957 and consti- 
tute one-third of the domestic market. 
Surely this is a more than sufficient con- 
tribution for this industry to make to free 
trade. 
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The opportunities to take action in the 
area of trade regulation in support of in- 
dustry and employment in western Con- 
necticut have been meager, but in the in- 
stant matter there is an opportunity to take 
reasonable steps which are less than those 
sought but are strongly recommended by 
the Tariff Commission after careful study. 
In the interest of the people of my district, 
I urge you to sustain the findings of the 
Tariff Commission and that you permit the 
recommended increase to go into effect. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced another bill to provide 
for the establishment and ownership of a 
commercial communications satellite 
system. ‘The provisions of the bill are 
identical with those of the bill which 
has been reported favorably today by the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences. 

It is my understanding that this bill 
embodies a compromise between those 
who have advocated a publicly owned 
communications satellite corporation 
and those who have insisted that owner- 
ship be limited to communications com- 
mon carriers, 

Our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has already held hear- 
ings on this legislation and in the course 
of the hearings various alternative solu- 
tions including solutions similar to the 
one contained in the present bill were 
discussed. I am introducing this bill so 
that our committee will have before it 
when it meets in executive session all of 
the various alternatives which have been 
presented for the creation of a com- 
munications satellite corporation, which, 
while privately owned, yet is responsive 
to vital public needs. 


PROTECTIVE CONSTRUCTION FOR 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY SHEL- 
TERS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] on his remarks and add 
a few of my own. As someone whose 
background has been in the building in- 
dustry and who still maintains an in- 
terest in it, I am familiar with the study, 
“Protective Construction for School and 
Community Shelters.” It is extremely 
useful information which is badly 
needed at this time. I receive the same 
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kind of letters mentioned by my col- 
league from Ohio. 

I am particularly disturbed by the 
letters—I am glad to say that there are 
few of them—which are defeatist in 
tone. These people are apparently so 
convinced that no substantial protec- 
tion of any kind is available that they 
are subscribing to this foolishness that 
building shelters is somehow an aggres- 
sive action. First, I cannot understand 
how anyone can conclude that a shelter 
constitutes aggression when it can be 
used for nothing but protection. If we 
are to seriously concern ourselves with 
this idea, then we had better discard 
our bombs, airplanes, and missiles. 
They are certainly capable of aggressive 
use. No one in this country wants to 
attack anyone. We seek only peace, but 
we have the obligation to ourselves and 
our children to protect ourselves. We 
have a double obligation when it is well 
within our means, technologically and 
financially, to do so. Now we have clear 
and specific information from a repu- 
table and venerable industry that tells 
us how we can better defend ourselves. 
The point that this study makes, and 
that I am making here, is that it is not 
impossible to build effective blast pro- 
tection into our community shelters; 
it is, in fact, quite feasible to do so. 
In my opinion, we will be derelict in our 
obligations to our communities if we do 
not recommend that they do so. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. JUSTICE-SELECT 
BYRON R. WHITE OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to learn Friday night that Pres- 
ident Kennedy has selected Deputy 
Attorney General Byron R. White to 
succeed retiring Justice Charles Evans 
Whittaker on the Supreme Court bench. 
The President has made an exceptionally 
fine choice in selecting Mr. White for 
this august judicial position. 

A Rhodes scholar and former All- 
American football player, Byron White 
is known to his friends as “Whizzer” 
White. He once served as law clerk to 
the late Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Fred Vinson. He is a man of high 
caliber, balanced personality, a fine in- 
tellect, and a lawyer with a profound 
and scholarly interest in the law. 

Byron “Whizzer” White has a thor- 
ough grasp on the currents and cross- 
currents of thought in this age in which 
we live, and he has a very deep under- 
standing of the American people and a 
knowledge of their problems. All of 
these attributes combine to make Byron 
White an exceptionally high choice for 
appointment to the highest judicial 
bench in the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the distinct 
pleasure to first meet and get to know 
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Byron “Whizzer” White in Ohio during 
the 1960 presidential campaign when he 
headed the National Citizens for Ken- 
nedy Committee. Ever since then I have 
been impressed by the vigor and spirit 
with which he attacks every problem. 
May I take this opportunity to offer my 
congratulations and prayers to Mr. 
Justice-Select Byron R. White. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S PROGRAM 
OF MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the great interest which has 
been created in the country by Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposal to provide medi- 
cal care for our retired citizens as 
a part of the social security system, I 
believe it will be of considerable interest 
to Members of the House to know that 
the Republican-controlled board of su- 
pervisors in my home county of Schenec- 
tady voted unanimously in favor of a 
resolution supporting President Ken- 
nedy’s position on this vital issue. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the text of the resolu- 
tion: 

RESOLUTION 57 
Resolution on approval of legislation—Medi- 
cal care, social security 

Whereas the life span of our elderly citi- 
zens is constantly increasing with new medi- 
cal advances in the prevention and treat- 
ment of chronic diseases of the aged; and 

Whereas due to advanced years, spiraling 
inflation, as well as the increased costs of 
medical care, a large segment of our popula- 
tion is finding it increasingly difficult to meet 
the treatment costs involved: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Schenectady County 
Board of Supervisors support and register 
its approval of pending legislation in Con- 
gress that incorporates into provisions of 
the Social Security Law, medical assistance 
to eligible recipients of social security; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to U.S. Senators JACOB K. Javits 
and KENNETH B. KEATING; Congressmen SAM- 
UEL S. STRATTON, WILBUR D. MILLS, EUGENE J. 
KEOGH, and STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE PATENT 
SYSTEM TO AMERICA’S MILITARY 
AND INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 


der of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
derstandably, as a member of the Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee, I am 
concerned with new inventions which 
are developed in order to meet specific 
national goals. Some provide the means 
to insure America’s national security. 
Others advance our abilities in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and in 
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the exploration of outer space. How- 
ever, the special research programs 
which are undertaken to provide new 
solutions to problems in these advanced 
fields are only a small part of the scien- 
tific and technological know-how which 
has made it possible for the United 
States to secure its eminence in many 
aspects of scientific endeavor. Today 
it is one of the principal deterrents to 
further Communist aggression. 

During World War I, the United States 
was described as the arsenal of de- 
mocracy. Our ability to convert Amer- 
ican industry into the production of 
countless items necessary to sustain 
Allied forces was predicated upon the 
broad base of patents granted for prod- 
ucts and processes which had been de- 
veloped almost entirely through private 
expenditures for peaceful purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, let me cite one example. 
The American automobile industry as 
well as our petroleum industry for many 
years cooperatively developed the inter- 
nal combustion engine and the fuel for 
its operation so that maximum efficiency 
might be obtained. If the consumption 
of a given amount of gasoline could 
produce more horsepower-hours of work, 
great economies could be realized by our 
consumers. Naturally, the widespread 
usage of automobiles in this country pro- 
vided an incentive to these two major 
industries to seek new technological 
breakthroughs. In fact, as the number 
of automobiles on the highways in- 
creased, the petroleum industry had to 
change its refining processes radically. 
It had to raise the proportion of gaso- 
line in relation to the other products 
derived through the refining process in 
order to meet the demand for automo- 
tive fuel. Many patents were granted 
to the petroleum industry on new crack- 
ing processes. Likewise, there were im- 
portant developments by the automo- 
bile, aircraft, and accessories industries 
which contributed to increased efficiency 
in the use of petroleum. A patent on a 
fuel additive, tetraethyl lead, which 
was developed by the General Motors 
research laboratories, contributed to the 
availability of high-octane fuels. All 
these developments played a major part 
in making it possible for our long-range 
bombers to complete their missions 
over occupied Europe and return to our 
bases with a minimum amount of the 
airplanes’ payload preempted for the 
weight of engines and the necessary fuel. 

As our industries proceeded to meet 
the problems of mobilizing our resources 
at the start of World War II, we had 
available advanced materials of every 
kind and description: machine tools, 
chemical products and processes, elec- 
tronic devices, and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations. They had been developed 
through the incentive of the patent sys- 
tem to meet the peacetime needs of our 
economy. Without this vast accumu- 
lated knowledge and scientific informa- 
tion, it is doubtful whether the mag- 
nificent record of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development under the 
direction of Dr. Vannevar Bush would 
have been possible. It directed the 
mobilization of our Nation's scientific 
and technical manpower and created the 
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greatest industrial research and develop- 
ment organization man has ever known. 

A number of articles written by Dr. 
Bush were published in 1946 in a book 
entitled “Endless Horizons.” Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert excerpts from 
Dr. Bush’s articles on the contribution of 
patents to the Nation’s welfare at this 
point in my remarks: 

Research is also affected by the patent 
laws. They stimulate new invention and 
they make it possible for new industries to 
be built around new devices or new processes. 
These industries generate new jobs and new 
products, all of which contribute to the wel- 
Tare and the strength of the country. 

It is important that the patent system 
continue to serve the country in the manner 
intended by the Constitution, for it has been 
a vital element in the industrial vigor which 
has distinguished this Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Bush devoted a chap- 
ter “Endless Horizons” to research on 
military problems. Again, I wish to in- 
sert a quotation by Dr. Bush: 


It is true that the services have been 
charged with the defense of our country. 
It does not follow from that premise, how- 
ever, that all aspects of the civilian economy 
which have vital military significance should 
be the exclusive function of the military. 
Not only would that be illogical, it would 
be a great practical mistake. The military 
cannot be expected to be experts in all the 
complicated fields which makes it possible 
for a great nation to fight successfully a 
total war. The job of fundamental research 
can succeed best if given to those best 
trained to handle it. 

Civilian science must clearly do the job, 
which by specialized training it is equipped 
todo. Civilian science cannot make its true 
contribution, however, if its efforts are sub- 
ject to the complete direction of the military 
or if it has no independent funds. The real 
answer to the problem, of course, is a part- 
nership between the military and civilian 
scientists. But a true and effective partner- 
ship can come about only if both are equals 
in a common endeavor. They must be equals 
and independent in authority, in prestige, 
and in funds. 


Mr. Speaker, one of the major contri- 
butions of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development was its mobili- 
zation of independent inventors through 
the National Inventors Council to meet 
the urgent problems of not only our mili- 
tary effort but the new tasks of providing 
increased food production, better medi- 
cines for combat casualties, as well as 
the many other problems of mobiliza- 
tion that were suddenly thrust upon us. 

Dr. Bush reviewed the contributions of 
the patent system in stimulating new in- 
dustries in “Endless Horizons.” Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert a further ex- 
cerpt from his writings at this point in 
my remarks: 

The United States had developed marvel- 
ously in a technical way. Much of this ad- 
vance has been due to the innate ingenuity 
of its people, and the patent system has 
been one of the main rocks on which the 
prosperity of the country has been erected. 
The character of the people has not changed, 
but the times have changed decidedly. 
Other countries, not previously technically 
minded, are going forward rapidly in this 
direction. Competition in technical affairs 
will be keen, and any nation which does not 
rapidly progress will drop into a secondary 
position in a technical world. The patent 
system, built exceedingly wisely in the early 
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days of our history, and developed care- 
fully and skillfully in the hands of the 
Patent Office, the attorneys and the courts, 
is no longer completely in tune with mod- 
ern conditions. It should be maintained and 
strengthened. Alteration is now essential if 
it is to continue to be a firm foundation for 
industrial advance. Modifications should be 
entered upon carefully and thoughtfully, 
without destroying any vital part of the 
structure, but nevertheless courageously 
and thoroughly. Such a procedure is essen- 
tial for the welfare of the country. 

The greater problem of the stimulation of 
new industries is related to the more com- 
prehensive program. The benefits to be de- 
rived from a modernization of the patent 
system are dependent upon the treatment 
accorded by the people of this country to 
their industries generally. 

The frontiers have disappeared. No longer 
may a citizen break new ground beyond the 
horizon. But the opportunity for pioneer- 
ing in the application of science to human 
needs remains, and calls for the same virtues 
of courage, independence, and perseverance. 
It still is possible to enter uncharted re- 
gions in industry, and it is still hazardous 
thus to open new territory for the national 
welfare. 

There has been a powerful trend toward 
stronger government control of large indus- 
try in recent years. Unfortunately this has 
resulted in many measures which have borne 
heavily, and which have added artificial haz- 
ards to those naturally in the path of new 
ventures. Independence has been curtailed. 
Legal complexities have been multiplied. 
The making of a large profit has been 
frowned upon. The creation of truly new 
industries and products has been rendered 
nearly impossible. This trend must reverse. 

The removal of unnecessary hurdles in the 
patent system will help. It can provide, how- 
ever, only part of the essential correction. 
He who brings a new product or a new in- 
dustry into being, with consequent gainful 
employment and a quickening of the na- 
tional tempo, must be truly encouraged. As 
he takes great risks, and as many failures 
in new ventures are inevitable for each suc- 
cess, so must he feel secure in the earning 
of that speculative profit which is his incen- 
tive. It is the function of government to 
protect him from badgering by any organized 
group, so long as he regards the primary 
rights of others in his attempt to advance. 
Above all it is the function of government to 
see that he is constrained in his activities 
within the path of legitimate effort in as 
simple a manner as possible. 

The patent system requires modification 
in this regard. But the welfare of the 
pioneer should be always prominently in 
mind wherever Government control of in- 
dustry is considered, in regulations concern- 
ing fair competition, in systems of taxation, 
in rules regarding the issuance of securities, 
and in all other control which affects him. 
Upon his progress depends the standing of 
our country in a shrunken world of intense 
competition, and the standard of living of 
our people compared to those of other lands. 
We sadly need to return to the realization 
that the pioneer is a benefactor, against 
whom the door of opportunity must not be 
closed. 


Mr. Speaker, the statements from 
“Endless Horizons” to which I have just 
referred were written in 1946. Dr. Bush 
has continued to serve humanity and the 
advancement of science as chairman of 
the Board of Merck & Co., one of Amer- 
ica’s great producers of pharmaceutical 
products. 

On December 8, 1961, Dr. Bush testi- 
fied before the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. His statement 
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represents his considered judgment on 
the role of patents in our economy and 
particularly their contribution to the 
Nation’s needs under emergency condi- 
tions. 

In addition to his contribution as the 
wartime Director of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, his 
achievements in advancing American 
scientific progress and development as 
well as engineering education are unique. 
At the age of 70, in addition to his 
position with Merck & Co., he serves as 
the honorary chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He joined 
the faculty of MIT in 1919, became pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering in 1923, 
and vice president and dean of engi- 
neering in 1932. In 1939, he was elected 
president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

The views he expressed before the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee neces- 
sarily represent the considered judgment 
of an individual who has a lifetime as- 
sociation with the advancement of 
America’s scientific and technical know- 
how. His views provide a guide to all 
of us who are concerned with the mobili- 
zation and advancement of our country’s 
scientific potentials. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert per- 
tinent excerpts from this testimony at 
this point in my remarks: 

Sometimes I make inventions. My first 
patent issued in 1913; my latest, but I trust 
not my last, a few weeks ago. 

I have had responsibility for the patent 
affairs of industrial companies. For ex- 
ample, I was one of the founders of Ray- 
theon, Inc., and in its early days had charge 
of its research and its patenting. It would 
not be alive today if it had not been for 
the patent system. I am now chairman of 
the board of Merck & Co., Inc., and am 
especially interested in its research program 
and its results. Since I have heard remarks 
about the profits of pharmaceutical com- 
panies, I might add that I did not join 
Merck in order to make money; I attended 
to that aspect of my affairs adequately in 
my youth. 

I joined because I wanted to participate 
in the exciting venture of creating new drugs 
to cure men’s ills, and I have been amply 
rewarded by seeing some of my friends made 
well by drugs that were unknown 10 years 


ago. 

I have had experience with the relations 
of nonprofit institutions to the patent sys- 
tem. When I was vice president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, I 
drew up their patent policy. I did the same 
when president of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 

Not many men have worked with the sys- 
tem in industry, academic institutions, and 
Government. During the war, when I was 
Director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development (OSRD), I had in my or- 
ganization a patent department. It had 
much to do, as modern radar, proximity 
fuses, etc., were developed under our pro- 
grams. It was also involved with the atomic 
bomb development. OSRD had a Committee 
on Medical Research, which early realized 
that penicillin would be of value in fight- 
ing the war, and shepherded it into produc- 
tion for that purpose. There were important 
patent relationships in that connection. 

I was Chairman of the President's Science 
Advisory Board appointed in 1943 to study 
the patent system, and I was a member of 
a similar Patent Survey Committee created 
in 1945. 

Iam one of few recently to propose a pro- 
gram of far-reaching changes in the patent 
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system to bring it in line with modern con- 
ditions, This appeared as Study No. 1, con- 
ducted by your sister Subcommittee on Pat- 
ents, Trademarks, and Copyrights, entitled 
“Proposals for Improving the Patent Sys- 
tem,” and published in 1956. I am still 
learning things, and I would not today at- 
tempt to support every proposal I then made. 

I continue to be convinced, however: 

1. That the patent system is an essential 
part of our free enterprise system. 

2. That it has been responsible for a sig- 
nificant part of the great technical and in- 
dustrial advance of this country; that in 
particular it has made possible that salutary 
advent of many small independent individ- 
ual companies. 

3. That the system is not perfect, and 
that revisions should be made which would 
bring it into step more fully with modern 
conditions. 

4. That when such a revision is made, it 
must be done on an overall basis, by a group 
that fully understands the system, and also 
understands modern research and develop- 
ment, and that any attempt to do it piece- 
meal would inevitably result in damage to 
the system and to our national progress. 

Let me give an example from my own ex- 
perience. I have not counted the number 
of patents issued to me, I suppose it is 20 or 
30. Two or three of them have been of some 
importance, others have not. I still have 
hope for one or two more. I think my bat- 
ting average is good. I understand that less 
than 1 of 20 issued patents ever comes into 
real use. For the pharmaceutical industry, 
the ratio is about 1 out of 10. When a phar- 
maceutical company is conducting research 
on drugs, it is fortunate if 1 in 6 of its pro- 
grams results in eyen on salable product. 
The successful one has to pay for all the 
others that result in patents never used, and 
for the greater number of ventures that 
never even get to the patent stage. Royal- 
ties under licenses issued to all comers just 
will not do it, since none of the many li- 
censees can hope to earn enough to afford to 
develop the market. The successful venture 
must yield a large profit, measured in terms 
of its cost of production and distribution, 
not only to pay for the cost of its develop- 
ment, but also to pay for a lot of develop- 
ment on other products which never arrived. 
This is particularly true today when the vig- 
orous competition in the industry renders 
brief the life of many a new product before 
its equivalent is found in some other field 
of chemistry, or until it is made obsolete by 
something better. 

Let me add a word about the role of pat- 
ents in encouraging the disclosure of new 
discoveries. This is a vital function of the 
system, and if we debase patents to the 
point where they are not worth obtaining, 
we will lose the benefit of today’s open sys- 
tem of industrial and scientific knowledge. 
As I have said, perhaps 1 patent in 10 will 
ever amount to anything commercially. But 
all 10 add to the sum of knowledge, and it 
may be one of the commercial failures that 
leads someone else to an important leap for- 
ward. This universal publication of scien- 
tific findings, permitted and, indeed, required 
by the patent system, is one of the keys to 
modern drug research. 

These men are not industrial hacks, but 
dedicated professional specialists. They 
would feel they were debasing their common 
dedication to knowledge if they could not 
publish the results of their work, and direct 
their own efforts to expanding the sum of 
knowledge already discovered and published 
by others. They are not interested in dis- 
covering what they must keep secret, or in 
discovering a second time what someone else 
has already discovered and kept to himself. 
Secrecy would destroy this teamwork, and 
deprive us of its highly productive results. 


Mr. Speaker, there are many citizens 
who believe that Government-supported 
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research can provide many of the an- 
swers which our country seeks. To be 
sure, the Government today is making 
vast expenditures for research and de- 
velopment but the major share of the 
actual research work is performed by 
private industry. This is as it should 
be if we are to make the best use of the 
vast resources of our free enterprise 
system to achieve our national goals. 

The report of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers states: 


Approximately three-fourths of the Na- 
tion's total research and development effort 
is performed by industry, and over half of 
this is financed by the Federal Government. 


The report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers shows that in 1960 the total 
expenditures for research and develop- 
ment in the United States were approx- 
imately 810% billion. Of this sum, more 
than $4% billion represented expendi- 
tures by American industry with no 
assistance from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of Dr. Bush’s 
experience in coordinating Government- 
sponsored research during World War 
I, I request leave to include further 
relevant statements on this subject 
from his testimony before the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee: 

I know something about Government re- 
search. For one thing, I was once Chairman 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, with its great laboratories which 
performed essential service developing the 
science of aeronautics. There are very im- 
portant things that Government laboratories 
can do well, and some things they must do 
if they are to be done at all. But inventing, 
developing, promoting new products for pub- 
lic use through industrial channels is just 
not one of them. We know this if we ex- 
amine the record. 

There is one final point I would emphasize. 
We hope to avoid a nuclear war, and I be- 
lieve, if we keep our courage and vigor, that 
we can doso. But no man will deny that we 
live in hazardous times, and that a great 
war might be started, perhaps by accident or 
irresponsibility. If it came, it would be 
far more terrible than any war in history. 
This time, in addition to hydrogen bombs, 
with their burns and radiation, we might 
meet also a still more appalling weapon in 
the hands of men with no conscience: biolog- 
ical warfare. This is no time to weaken our 
medical system, or the pharmaceutical indus- 
try which supports it. 

The patent system is one of the important 
factors in the great growth and prosperity 
which this country has enjoyed. It needs to 
be strengthened for its intended purpose. 


On the subject of penicillin production 
during World War H, he said: 

The story there is a very interesting one, 
indeed. We all know that Fleming discov- 
ered the properties of penicillin. Some 15 
years went by with nothing being done. 
Florey then got enough of the material to- 
gether to show its great importance, all of 
this work being done in Great Britain. 

In OSRD during the war there was a Com- 
mittee on Medical Research, a committee 
made up of very distinguished medical men, 
and they realized after the advent of Florey, 
that this material could be of great im- 
portance in the fighting of the war. 

Therefore, two programs were undertaken: 
one to produce penicillin and the other to 
synthesize it. 

The reason for the second program was 
this. It appeared that by the methods of 
producing penicillin then available, namely, 
surface fermentation, that it would be ut- 
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terly impossible to produce enough material 
to supply the needs of the armed services, to 
Say nothing of the general public. Hence, a 
program was undertaken to synthesize peni- 
cillin in the hope that this would make it 
possible to increase the supply. 

However, several pharmaceutical com- 
panies, at my request, started in to manu- 
facture penicillin, doing so by the old, simple 
surface fermentation methods. 

They did so at their own expense. They 
spent the money for new plant, for facilities. 
They did so in spite of the fact that we all 
thought at that time that that method of 
production would soon be superseded. As a 
matter of fact, what happened was dra- 
matic. First it was discovered that peni- 
cillin could be made by deep fermentation, 
which greatly improved the production. 

Second, it was found that the bugs that 
make penicillin could be trained to make 
more. That is a most thing. 

By cultivating the particular mold that 
makes penicillin under conditions where 
mutants could be saved and put to work, it 
was finally possible to produce a strain of 
mold that produced 80 times the penicillin 
of the original mold. 

These two things together made it possible 
to produce penicillin in the quantities 
needed for the fighting of the war and also 
for the civilian population. 

That is the beginning of penicillin. 

The synthesis program went ahead at the 
same time. 

As you all know, successful synthesis was 
not accomplished for many years there- 
after. Only recently, in fact. Nevertheless, 
we had arrangements so that the phar- 
maceutical companies which were engaged in 
this whole program exchanged their informa- 
tion from day to day through a scientific 
committee that I set up. 

In order to make this possible, there were 
contacts with my office. That committee 
handled the whole affair for me to see that 
everyone that was working in the field at- 
tempting to improve the process of produc- 
tion or attempting to synthesize was kept 
informed of the day-to-day progress 
throughout the field. 


Mr. Speaker, nevertheless, Dr. Bush 
emphatically disapproves of compulsory 
patent licenses in peacetime as indi- 
cated by the following colloquy between 
him and Senator KEFAUVER: 


Senator KEFAUVER. The particular point I 
wanted to ask you about was, and Iam quot- 
ing from apparently your directive or defini- 
tion of your directive: 

“Dr, Bush intends to arrange for the li- 
censing on reasonable terms of any patents 
subject to disposition under the contracts 
in a manner designed to protect the public 
interest and the equities of the inventor and 
the pioneering and other organizations, 
American and British, which have already 
made, or in the future may make, valuable 
scientific, or technical contributions toward 
the goal of synthesis.” 

I wanted to ask you in the first place how 
you arranged the licensing, what the terms 
were? 

Mr. BusH. Well, on your first point, when 
it was arranged for complete collaboration 
between every group of investigators work- 
ing on the problem, so that the day-to-day 
information was passed from one to the next, 
it was obvious that there had to be some 
arrangement for. cross-licensing, some ar- 
rangement for general licensing, in order 
that there should be a reasonable relation 
between these groups. 

We could hardly expect that they would 
interexchange information freely unless there 
was some arrangement. 

In the second place, the way that the 
licenses were finally arranged was this. 

At the end of the program when OSRD— 
the war was over and OSRD was about to fold 
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up, a scientific committee examined the con- 
tributions of each individual company that 
had been engaged, and recommended a sys- 
tem of licenses that they felt was equitable. 

And that system was put into effect, and 
no pharmaceutical company made any objec- 
tion to the findings. 

Senator Kerauver. Where were the patents 
lodged? 

Mr. BusH. Patents were lodged in indi- 
vidual companies in relation to others. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Then there was a re- 
quirement that there be cross-licensing with 
others? 

Mr. Buss. That is right. 

Senator Keravuver. Was that an important 
factor in getting distribution of penicillin? 

Mr. BusH. We were fighting a war, Mr. 
Chairman. When you are fighting a war you 
do a lot of things that you don't do in peace- 
time. I can’t imagine today that you could 
get the kind of collaboration that we then 
had between pharmaceutical companies. We 
had a collaboration that was extraordinary. 
It showed on the part of the pharmaceutical 
companies that they could put their personal 
and private affairs aside in the public inter- 
est. They collaborated to the best way 
possible. 

Under those circumstances, we did what 
was fair and reasonable. That does not in 
any way apply to the situation in peacetime. 

Senator KEFAUVER. I have heard many fine 
commendations of how you handled it back 
during the war. 

Mr. BusH. Well, we got a result, which was 
the most important thing. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, that is right. 
That is what we want, what everybody wants. 

But the thing is that by requiring cross- 
licensing you did get penicillin at lower 
prices to the people. 

Mr. Bus. The people at that time were 
the U.S. Government. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Yes, I know, and the 
Federal Government then let individuals 
have it when they showed they needed it. 
And then you did get increased research for 
the synthesis of penicillin. 

Mr. BusH. We got the greatest teams work- 
ing that was possible on the synthesis of 
penicillin. 

Senator KEFAUVER. And you got lower 
prices for penicillin? 

Mr. BusH. And, we got 

Senator KEFAUVER. You got lower prices 
than if you just let one person make it; 
didn't you? 

Mr. BusH. I didn’t pay the prices and I 
don’t remember how those prices were nego- 
tiated. I do know that all of the original 
sales were to the U.S. Government, to the 
military services. 

Mr. Connor. Dr. Bush, may I just supple- 
ment that by reminding the chairman that 
the sales of penicillin that were actually 
made during the war years and later were 
made not as a result of the OSRD synthesis 
contracts but out of the separate fermenta- 
tion arrangements that the pharmaceutical 
companies went ahead with at their own ex- 
pense, and there was no price control over the 
penicillin that was produced. As a matter 
of fact, they did a remarkable job in making 
fermentation-type penicillin and making it 
available in the abundant quantities and at 
ever-increasing reduced prices. But this had 
nothing to do with the OSRD synthesis. 

I might also say that the arrangements for 
this collaboration were so unusual from a 
legal point of view that we considered that 
in order to get this cooperation we had to 
have complete interchange of technical in- 
formation which ordinarily would be a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

But under the wartime statutes, we had 
available a procedure whereby we could get 
special approval of the Attorney General for 
the arrangements, we applied for, and after 
a period of time got that special approval 
and thus were able to proceed. 
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Senator Kerauver. My question is OSRD, 
through Dr. Bush and you, determined that 
the best way to get more penicillin at a rea- 
sonable price was to license and cross-license 
a number of companies, 

Mr. BusH. We didn’t care what the price 
was at the time so long as we got it. 

Senator Kerauver. Was that the best way, 
was that the reason you did that, because 
you thought it was the best way to get it? 

Mr. Bus. I did it that way because that 
was the way we could get it to the boys that 
were wounded in the field the fastest. The 
first time we treated a patient it cost $50,000 
for the penicillin. We didn’t care what the 
cost was. We wanted the penicillin and we 
wanted it in the field. We took the method 
that would get it there fastest and in the 
best quantity. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Whether we are in 
war—and, of course, men in war are entitled 
to first preference—whether we are in war 
or not, it is important that the sick people 
who need a drug also get it and to be sure 
that they have it in sufficient quantity and 
that they get it at the lowest possible and 
reasonable price, isn’t that true? 

Mr. BusH. Yes, and if you want to do that, 
my suggestion to you is that you support 
the present pharmaceutical industry, which 
is doing a magnificent job of doing just that. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the vast ex- 
penditures of business funds to suport 
research and development programs, 
many of my colleagues are concerned 
that there be a fair and effective patent 
policy where private contractors carry on 
Government-sponsored programs to as- 
sist our defense efforts. 

The fact that the most difficult con- 
tracts are usually awarded to organiza- 
tions which have demonstrated a marked 
research ability is not coincidental. 
Contracting offices, in order to secure 
the most expeditious results, select firms 
who possess experience and employ 
trained personnel who can contribute to 
a particular research development. The 
personnel in question have often been 
recruited directly from the campus of 
America’s scientific schools and trained 
by the contractor for a period of years 
so as to be able to apply the information 
which they learned in school. The as- 
signment of such personnel to Govern- 
ment-sponsored contracts makes it 
impossible for these individuals to con- 
tribute their knowledge and skills to the 
commercial developments of the con- 
tracting firm to which they ordinarily 
would be assigned, 

None of us can approach any problem 
without instantaneously drawing upon 
our past experience and the knowledge 
we have obtained from many sources. 
Hence, it is to be expected that when a 
research contract is granted to private 
industries, all of the accumulated knowl- 
edge and know-how of the organization 
which accepts the responsibility of ful- 
filling Government-sponsored research 
will contribute to this task. The Gov- 
ernment may pay the cost of a specific 
program, but no contracting officer can 
provide compensation for the work and 
training which has preceded the award 
of this contract. The needs of the Fed- 
eral Government may adequately be in- 
sured by providing that every Govern- 
ment department shall have the right 
without payment of any royalty to a 
patented invention that is developed 
with Government financial support. 
This royalty-free license should not be 
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limited to the department or agency that 
granted the contract, but it should apply 
to every governmental need which such 
a patent may serve. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, it 
seems only fair that the contractor 
should retain all of the commercial 
rights for any nongovernmental applica- 
tion of a patent that may result from 
such a development. This is not only 
a question of equity, but far more im- 
portant, it insures that the research 
teams of private contractors will be as- 
sembled to vigorously carry out Gov- 
ernment-sponsored research. Further- 
more, Mr. Speaker, in the long run it 
will cost the Federal Government less to 
proceed in this manner, as otherwise the 
price any reliable contractor would de- 
mand before assuming the responsibil- 
ity for a national research project would 
be far higher. Their trained personnel 
and all of their present know-how 
would have to be included in the con- 
tract cost. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, our patent 
system gives the United States a tre- 
mendous headstart in undertaking as- 
signments. We all take pride in the 
achievement of Colonel Glenn in his or- 
bital flight. May I remind my col- 
leagues that the American patent sys- 
tem provided a wealth of information 
which private contractors and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration were able to utilize in perfect- 
ing the equipment for Project Mercury. 
The patent system has served us well 
since the birth of our Republic, and its 
greatest fruits will develop in the future. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Corsetr (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK), for the week of April 2, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Green of Pennsylvania), on 
account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. CELLER, for 1 hour on April 10. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 30 minutes, on 
tomorrow. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. 
RANDALL), for 15 minutes, on tomorrow. 

Mr. Karsten (at the request of Mr. 
RANDALL), for 15 minutes, on tomorrow. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, for 15 minutes, 
today, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bow, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Ryan of New York, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. 
Larra), on Wednesday, April 4, for 1 
hour. 

Mr. RovpesusH (at the request of 
Mr. LATTA), for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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‘Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Pucmskr. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LATTA) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr. Fro. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GRANT. 

Mr. MACDONALD. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and a con- 
current resolution of the Senate of the 
following titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 


S. 278. An act for the relief of Hratch Sam- 
uel Arukian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5.315. An act for the relief of Dr. Ting-Wa 
Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 317. An act for the relief of Marija Grus- 
koynjak; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 505. An act for the relief of Seymour 
Robertson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

5.508. An act for the relief of John E. Bea- 
man and Adelaide K. Beaman; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5.704. An act for the relief of Marlys E. 
Tedin and Elizabeth O. Reynolds; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 782. An act for the relief of Lick Yuen 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1180. An act for the relief of Carlos Teo- 
doro Trevino Sanchez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1630. An act for the relief of Rudolph 
Ambra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.1915. An act for the relief of Orsolina 
Cianfione Iallonardo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8.1937. An act for the relief of Michele 
Emilio Maffeo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1943. An act for the relief of Hajime 
Sumitani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1962. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
David Wooden; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2003. An act for the relief of Domenico 
Martino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 2011. An act for the relief of Antonia 
Longfield-Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2099. An act for the relief of Tina Jane 
Beland; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2143. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eva 
London Ritt; to the Committee on the Judi- 


S. 2147. An act for the relief of Felipe O. 
Pagdialo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2151. An act for the relief of Harvey 
Burstein; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2167. An act for the relief of Aniela 
Wojtowicz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 2184. An act for the relief of Mrs, Heg- 
ghine Tomassian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2186. An act for the relief of Manuel Ar- 
ranz Rodriguez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5.2203. An act for the relief of Jozef 
Budny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2232. An act for the relief of Wong Gee 
Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 2243. An act for the relief of Lee R. Gar- 
cia, also known as Lino Rios Garcia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.2276. An act for the relief of James 
Takeo Nigo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


S. 2284. An act for the relief of Robert 
Rabin (Kazuo Inoue); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2300. An act for the relief of Byron 
Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2319. An act for the relief of Harry E. 
Ellison, captain, U.S. Army, retired; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2339. An act for the relief of George 
Ross Hutchins; to the Committee on the 
Ju 

8. 2340. An act for the relief of Shunichi 
Aikawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2375. An act for for the relief of Joseph 
Mikulich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2389. An act for the relief of Maria Car- 
mina Conti; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2418. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Rozin Recanati; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2461. An act for the relief of Wahidi 
Romanus Jariash (also known as Waheeda 
Bachus Romanus); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2471. An act for the relief of Maria 
Huszty Boros; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2486. An act for the relief of Kim Carey 
(Timothy Mark Alt); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

S. 2549. An act for the relief of Edward L. 
Wertheim; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2562. An act for the relief of Sally Ann 
Barnett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2697. An act to waive certain time limi- 
tations prescribed in chapters 33 and 35 of 
title 38, United States Code, in the case of 
certain veterans and eligible persons ordered 
to active duty with the Armed Forces, or 
whose period of duty with the Armed Forces 
was involuntarily extended on or after 
August 1, 1961; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

8.2736. An act for the relief of Arie Abram- 
ovich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 147. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of the North Carolina 
Tercentenary Celebration Commission to 
formulate and implement plans to com- 
memorate the 300th anniversary of the State 
of North Carolina, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 62. Concurrent resolution com- 
memorating the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of soil conservation districts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1352. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Aniello; 

H.R. 1451. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Prischl Rogers; 

H. R. 1492. An act for the relief of Ernest 
John Large; 

H.R. 1671. An act for the relief of Edvige 
Cianciulll; 

H.R. 2180. An act for the relief of Eugene 
C. Harter; 

H.R. 2684. An act for the relief of Mohan 
Singh; 

H.R. 3105. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Fahrenbruch, a minor; 

H. R. 3376, An act for the relief of George 
A. McDermott; 
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H.R. 6082. An act for the relief of Mrs. Var- 
tanus Uzar; 
H.R. 6216. An act for the relief of Theo- 
dore T. Reilmann; 

H.R. 6276. An act for the relief of Athana- 
sia Dekazos; 

H.R. 6343. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Izabel A. Miguel; 

H.R. 6740. An act for the relief of Teofilo 
Estoesta; 

H.R. 7676. An act for the relief of George 
W. Ross, Jr.; 

H.R. 8422. An act for the relief of Sister 
M. Theophane (Jane Carroll) ; 

H.R. 8780. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Carl F. Romney; 

H.R. 8781. An act for the relief of Walter 
Singlevich; 

H.R. 8947, An act for the relief of 
A. Sebert; 1 

H.R. 9612. An act relating to the elections 
under section 333 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the shareholders of the G. L. 
Bernhardt Co., Inc., of Lenoir, N.C.; and 

HR. 10573. An act to grant the American 
ee in Association perpetual succes- 
sion, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 29 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 3, 1962, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1873. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
amendments to the budget for the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year 1963 involving 
a decrease of $1,300,000 in Federal funds ap- 
propriated for loans to the District and an 
increase in the amount of $30,537,666 in 
appropriations from the District of Colum- 
bia funds (H. Doc. No. 376); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1874. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 
1963 for the military functions of the De- 
partment of Defense, redistributing the 
funds requested for the Army Reserve Forces, 
involving an offsetting increase and decrease 
of $6,900,000 (H. Doc. No. 377); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1875. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
an amendment to the budget for the fiscal 
year 1963 involving an increase in the 
amount of $6 million for the civil functions 
of the Department of the Army (H. Doc. 
No. 378); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

1876. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal year 
1963 involving a net decrease in the amount 
of $265,000 for civil functions of the Corps 
of Engineers, Department of the Army (H. 
Doc. No. 379); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

1877. A letter from the president, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, 
transmitting the 12th Annual Report of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America, 
pursuant to Public Law 272, 83d Congress 
(H. Doc. 381); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 
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1878. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of rs, Department of the Army, dated 
October 6, 1961, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a cooperative beach erosion 
control study of Virginia Beach, Va., author- 
ized by section 2 of the River and Harbor 
Act, approved July 3, 1930, as amended and 
supplemented (H. Doc. 382); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with one illustration. 

1879. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on a survey of policies followed by 
seiected medical schools in charging faculty 
Salaries to research and training grants 
awarded by the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), Public Health Service (PHS), 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW), November 1961; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

1880. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of negotiated fixed- 
price purchase orders for certain electron 
tubes issued to Raytheon Co. by Sandia 
Corp. and the Bendix Corp. under cost-type 
contracts with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AEC); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1881. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of bonding program for 
employees of the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1882. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal under 
the law; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

1883. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill 
to amend section 142 of title 28, United 
States Code, with regard to furnishing court 
quarters and accommodations at places 
where regular terms of court are authorized 
to be held, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1884. A letter from the Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill for the relief 
of Ernst Haeusserman“; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1885. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1961, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 566, 81st Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1886. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, relative to reporting that the appro- 
priation to the National Mediation Board 
for “Salaries and expenses” for the fiscal 
year 1962, has been reapportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1887. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Department of the Army contracts for 
military construction awarded without 
formal advertisement for the period July 1- 
December 31, 1961, pursuant to section 605 of 
Public Law 87-57; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1888. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics) 
transmitting the 14th Annual Report on the 
National Industrial Reserve, pursuant to sec- 
tion 12 of Public Law 883, 80th Congress; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1889. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on examination of income received by 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Beth- 
page, N.Y., from commercial airlines for use 
of Government-owned facilities furnished 
under Department of the Navy facilities con- 
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tract NOa-5682, pursuant to the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), the 
Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
U.S.C. 67), and the authority as set forth in 
10 U.S.C. 2313(b); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1890. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on a review of domestic air travel by 
military and civilian personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense in first-class accommo- 
dations; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

1891. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting the 
40th Annual Report of the Board of Actu- 
aries of the Civil Service Retirement System 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960, pur- 
suant to the Civil Service Retirement Act 
(H. Doc. No. 380); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 29, 
1962, the following bill was reported on 
March 30, 1962: 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 11038. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1548). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON; Committee on Government 
Operations. Thirteenth report pertaining to 
oversea military information programs 
(Rept. No. 1549). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

[Submitted April 2, 1962 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Fourteenth report pertaining to 
surplus rubber disposal program (Rept. No. 
1550). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H.R. 10896. A bill to assist the 
States in providing necessary instruction for 
adults not proficient in basic educational 
skills through grants to States for pilot proj- 
ects, improvement of State services, and pro- 
grams of instruction, and through grants to 
institutions of higher learning for develop- 
ment of materials and methods of instruc- 
tion and for training of teaching and super- 
visory personnel; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1551). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 29, 
1962, the following bill was introduced 
March 30, 1962: 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R, 11038. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

[Introduced and referred April 2, 1962] 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 11039. A bill to provide for the 
medical and hospital care of the aged 
through a system of voluntary health insur- 
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ance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and means. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 11040. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment, ownership, operation, and regula- 
tion of a commercial communications satel- 
lite system, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 11041. A bill to amend the act direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain public lands in the State of Nevada 
to the Colorado River Commission of Nevada 
in order to extend for 5 years the time for 
selecting such lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11042. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920 in order to authorize 
lithium, rubidium, cesium, or bromine 
leases and permits under the provisions of 
such act; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 11043. A bill to provide for the med- 
ical and hospital care of the aged through 
a system of voluntary health insurance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 11044. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, to exempt 
certain officers and employees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from the re- 
quirements of such act relating to the regis- 
tration of motor vehicles and the licensing 
of operators when they can prove legal resi- 
dence in some State; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 11045. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1945; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr, KING of New York: 

H.R. 11046. A bill to authorize the deliv- 
ery of mail to hospitals on Sunday in cer- 
tain cases; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr, McFALL: 

H.R. 11047. A bill to change the name of 
the Redondo Beach Harbor, Calif., to the 
Redondo Beach King Harbor, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 11048. A bill to change the name of 
the United States Olympic Association to 
the United States Olympic Committee; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 11049. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain oil and gas lessees under the Min- 
eral Leasing Act; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 11050. A bill to amend section 302 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended (37 U.S.C. 252), to increase the 
basic allowance for quarters of members of 
the uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 11051. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to provide for a National 
Highway Academy; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 11052. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to provide for a National 
Highway Academy; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R, 11053. A bill to provide for the medi- 
cal and hospital care of the aged through a 
system of voluntary health insurance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 11054. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Permanent Commission on 
Governmental Operations; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
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By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 11055. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands within the Crab Orchard National 
Wildlife Refuge, III.; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 11056. A bill to amend the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 to provide that works of art and other 
materials temporarily imported to further 
the purposes of such act shall be immune 
from judicial process; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 11057. A bill to declare that the 
United States hold certain lands on the 
Eastern Cherokee Reservation in trust for 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of 
North Carolina; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, EDMONDSON: 

H. Res. 584. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Docu- 
ment No. 234, 84th Congress, Ist session, 
entitled “The Prayer Room in the United 
States Capitol”; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. Res. 585. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3745) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the payments of pensions to vet- 
erans of World War I; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. STRATTON: Memorial of the As- 
sembly of the State of New York memorial- 
izing Congress to amend the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relating to incentive payments for the 
mining of gold; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Sugar Act for the purpose of 
encouraging the American farmer to produce 
a favorable portion of our sugar requirements 
within the continental United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to take 
favorable action on H.R. 10646, relating to 
increased compensation for enlisted reserv- 
ists called to active duty; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation which will permit the State 
of Arizona to sell certain lands to political 
subdivisions of the State for a nominal cost, 
provided such land is to be used for public 
purpose; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the Congress of the 
United States and the Secretary of the In- 
terior to take appropriate action to name 
the Glen Canyon Dam the Fred T. Colter 
Dam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
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tive to opposing any amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which would 
have the effect of subjecting the income from 
State and local bonds to a Federal tax and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to enacting legislation which 
would release and convey to the State of 
Rhode Island unused land and/or buildings, 
located within the State of Rhode Island and 
held by the Federal Government and its 
agencies, where said land and/or buildings 
are not necessary to the public defense; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, CANNON: 

H.R. 11058. A bill for the relief of Carl 

Adams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, DULSKI: 

H.R. 11059. A bill relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Bricklayers Local 
45 (Buffalo, N.Y.) pension fund as a qualified 
trust under section 401(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 11060. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Rafaello Busoni; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 11061. A bill for the relief of Jose F. 

Poblete; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


272. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of 
Harold Myers, Arcanum, Ohio, of the Miami 
Valley Tobacco Growers, and signed by ap- 
proximately 1,500 residents of Darke, Miami, 
Preble, Montgomery, and Butler Counties; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

273. By Mr. STRATTON: Petition of the 
1961 Common Council of the City of Glovers- 
ville in opposition to the new trade expan- 
sion program of President Kennedy; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

274. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ken- 
neth A, Bollinger, city clerk, Allegan, Mich., 
relative to a resolution honoring Hon. 
Care E. Horrman of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

275. Also, petition of Carlton R. Phillips, 
county clerk, county of Lake, Lakeport, 
Calif., relative to opposing legislation that 
would subject the income from State and 
local bonds to a Federal tax; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

276. Also, petition of Gladys H. Murphy, 
city clerk, Oakland, Calif., relative to op- 
posing imposition of Federal income tax 
upon interest derived from public bonds; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

277. Also, petition of Ove P. Nielson, mayor, 
Mount Shasta, Calif., relative to opposing 
taxation of interest derived from improve- 
ment bonds; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

278. Also, petition of Raymond B. Harvey, 
mayor, Rolling Hills Estates, Calif., relative 
to approving the tax exemption of municipal 
issues; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

279. Also, petition of Tony Fazio, mayor, 
Morgan Hill, Calif., relative to opposing a 
Federal tax on income derived from State 
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and local bonds; to the Committee on thé 
Judiciary. 

280. Also, petition of W. L. Cavalli, city 
clerk, Kings City, Calif., relative to opposing 
legislation that would have the effect of sub- 
jecting the income from State and local 
bonds to a Federal tax; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

281. Also, petition of Patricia Philbin, as- 
sistant clerk of the Board of Sacramento 
County, Sacramento, Calif., relative to op- 
posing a Federal tax on the income derived 
from bonds issued by the various public 
agencies within the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

282. Also, petition of Dorothy Sinclair, 
clerk of the board, Board of Supervisors, 
Crescent City, Calif., relative to opposing 
Federal income taxation on the interest de- 
rived from public bonds; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

283. Also, petition of Murray W. Snyder, 
chief clerk, County of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., relative to protesting the construction of 
a Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

284. Also, petition of Seitoku Shinzato, 
secretary general, Okinawa Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party, Naha, Okinawa, relative to a 
statement of opinions and demands made by 
the Okinawa Liberal Democratic Party con- 
cerning the new policy for Okinawa recently 
announced by the U.S. Government; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 2, 1962 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

Dr. M. Jackson White, pastor, First 
Baptist Church of Clarendon, Arlington, 
Va., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we come into Thy pres- 
ence to thank Thee for the gift of Thy 
Son, and to recognize Thee as the giver 
of grace and love sufficient for our every 
need. Help us, we pray, to be humble 
enough to call upon Thee for wisdom, 
and to be courageous enough to follow 
Thy leadership. 

As we seek to find the ways of peace 
for our generation, may we not forget 
that the ways of the Prince of Peace 
upon this earth were ways of love and 
sacrifice. 

Grant that each of us may recognize 
the responsibility that is ours under God 
for the good of our fellow men every- 
where. May we use the authority en- 
trusted to us to establish equal rights 
for all, and to persevere in seeking the 
greatest benefit to all. 

Give, we pray, to our President, health, 
wisdom, and courage commensurate to 
the demands that are made upon him. 

May Thy Holy Spirit who was prom- 
ised to “lead us into all truth” be granted 
to guide the deliberations of this body 
today. 

This we ask through the grace of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 29, 1962, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On March 30, 1962: 

S. 2533. An act to amend the require- 
ments for participation in the 1962 feed 
grain program. 

On March 31, 1962: 

S. 1691. An act to provide that any juve- 
nile who has been determined delinquent by 
a district court of the United States may be 
committed by the court to the custody of 
the Attorney General for observation and 
study; 

S. 1756. An act for the relief of the city 
of Pasco, Wash.; and 

S. 2165. An act for the relief of Jean L. 
Dunlop. 


REPORT OF SURGEON GENERAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 375) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Under the provisions of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended, I transmit herewith for the 
information of the Congress the sixth 
annual report of the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service summariz- 
ing the activities of the Health Research 
Facilities Program. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, April 2, 1962. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10650) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a credit for investment 
in certain depreciable property, to elim- 
inate certain defects and inequities, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10526) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Gary, Mr. Passman, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
PILLION, and Mr. TABER were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10650) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
a credit for investment in certain de- 
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preciable property, to eliminate certain 
defects and inequities, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR DIS- 
PENSED WITH 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Legis- 
lative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements in the 
morning hour were ordered limited to 3 
minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. DIRKSEN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR JUDI- 
CIARY COMMITTEE TO FILE CER- 
TAIN REPORTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for 
filing of reports by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lutions 48, 51, 53, 55, 56, and 57, be 
extended to April 30, 1962. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing 
the nomination of Allen L. Cline, to be 
postmaster at Clayton, Ill., which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES 


The following favorable reports were 
submitted: 
By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 


on the Judiciary: 

Frank B. Ellis, of Louisiana, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Louisiana. 
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By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Robert M. Ball, of Maryland, to be Com- 
missioner of Social Security of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

William M. Burkhalter, of Tennessee, to be 
a member of the Renegotiation Board; and 

Raymond H. Dwigans, of Texas, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
5 No. 24, with headquarters at El Paso, 
By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive K, 87th Congress, Ist session, In- 
ternational Convention for the Safety of Life 
as Sea, 1960; without amendment (Ex. Rept. 

0.5). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


US. DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. district 
judges. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to commend my colleagues 


for the action they have just taken in 


unanimously confirming the nomina- 
tions of John W. Oliver to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the western district of 
Missouri, and John K. Regan to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri. It was my privilege to serve 
as chairman of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee that inquired into their qualifica- 
tions or appointment as Federal judges, 
and it was certainly no surprise to those 
of us who have known these two men 
both professionally and personally over 
a great number of years, that they were 
found eminently qualified in every 
respect. 

Mr. Oliver, of Kansas City, Mo., was 
born, raised, and educated in Missouri. 
Both his undergraduate and law degrees 
were earned at the University of Mis- 
souri. As a practicing attorney in Kan- 
sas City since 1936, he has earned the 
reputation of being one of the most able 
members of the Missouri bar. He has 
authored a number of published legal 
articles of note, and throughout his 
career, has given generously of himself to 
the service of the legal profession by way 
of service on numerous boards and study 
commissions, as well as to the civic and 
public organizations of his community 
and his State. For a number of years, 
he has been a book reviewer for the 
Kansas City Star in the fields of history, 
government, and politics. 

Judge Regan, who leaves the bench of 
the circuit court of the city of St. Louis 
to assume his new duties in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Missouri, has distinguished himself as a 
lawyer and as a judge. He, too, is a 
native Missourian, and has received all 
of his education in his home State. His 
professional life began as a prosecuting 
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attorney, led next to several years of a 
widely diversified and very active private 
legal practice in St. Louis, from which 
he was elevated to the State judiciary. 
As a practitioner and as a judge, he has 
been a studious and diligent servant in 
every sense of the word. His fellow at- 
torneys and judges have strongly en- 
dorsed this appointment, as has the gen- 
eral public of the community he has well 
served for so many years. 

The experience and demonstrated 
abilities that Mr. Oliver and Judge Regan 
bring with them to their new judicial 
offices will be great assets to our Federal 
court system, and our Nation is indeed 
fortunate to have them join its judicial 
branch. 


U.S, MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 

pany nominations of U.S. marshals. 

MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
kt unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


US. ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. attorneys. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward A. McDermott, of Iowa, to be 
Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Marshall Sylvester Carter, 
Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army), to be Deputy Direc- 
tor, Central Intelligence Agency, with 
the rank of lieutenant general. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Harold W. Grant, Regular 
Air Force, to be lieutenant general. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed 


U.S. ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S, Army. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


U.S. NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


THE AIR FORCE, THE ARMY, THE 
MARINE CORPS, AND THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force, the 
Army, the Marine Corps, and the Navy, 
which had been placed on the Secretary’s 
desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 6 OF ACT OF 
May 29, 1884 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 


April 2 
1884 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation to the National Mediation Board 
for “Salaries and expenses” for the fiscal 
year 1962, had been reapportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON INSTALLATIONS AND FACILITIES 
REQUIRED FOR ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the estab- 
lishment or development of installations and 
facilities required for advanced research 
projects, for the 6-month period ended De- 
cember 31, 1961; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 


REPORT ON NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Installations and Logistics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
national industrial reserve, dated April 1, 
1962 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY CON- 
TRACTS FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AWARD- 
ED WITHOUT FoRMAL ADVERTISEMENT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, his report on 

contracts for military construction awarded 
without formal advertisement, for the period 

July 1, through December 31, 1961 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 

REPORT OF FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1961, together with the 
reports covering the operations during the 
Same period of Foreign-Trade Zones Nos, 1, 
2, 3, and 5 (with accompanying reports); to 
the Committee on Finance. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF NEGOTIATED FIXED-PRICE 
PURCHASE ORDERS FOR CERTAIN ELECTRON 
TUBES ISSUED UNDER CONTRACTS WITH THE 
Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the review of negotiated 
fixed-price purchase orders for certain elec- 
tron tubes issued to Raytheon Co. by Sandia 

Corp. and the Bendix Corp. under contracts 

with the Atomic Energy Commission, dated 

March 1962 (with an accompanying report); 

to the Committee on Government Opera- 

tions. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF BONDING PROGRAM FOR 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of bonding pro- 
gram for employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, dated March 1962 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF DOMESTIC AIR TRAVEL 
BY PERSONNEL OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
IN FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATIONS 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the review of domestic air 
travel by military and civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense in first-class ac- 
commodations, dated March 1962 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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REPORT ON SURVEY OF CERTAIN POLICIES FOL- 
LOWED BY SELECTED MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on a survey of policies followed 
by selected medical schools in charging fac- 
ulty salaries to research and training grants 
awarded by National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, November 1961 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN INCOME 
BY GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGI- 
NEERING CORP., BETHPAGE, N.Y. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of income 
received by Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Bethpage, N.Y., from commercial air- 
lines for use of Government-owned facili- 
ties furnished under Department of the 
Navy facilities contract No. a-5682, dated 
March 1962 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 

ERNST HAEUSSERMAN 

A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation for the relief 
of Ernst Haeusserman (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC NOTICE OF SETTLEMENTS IN PATENT 
CES 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide for public notice of set- 
tlements in patent interferences (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
Report or GIRL SCOUTS oF THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA 

A letter from the president, and national 
executive director, Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, New York, N.Y., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
organization, for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1961 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


Report OF BOARD OF AcTuARIEs oF CIVIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the board of actuaries of the civil service 
retirement system, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 142, TITLE 28, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO FURNISHING OF 
CERTAIN QUARTERS AND ACCOMMODATIONS 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend section 142 of title 28, United 

States Code, with regard to furnishing court 

quarters and accommodations at places 

where regular terms of court are authorized 
to be held, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Public Works. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Archivist of the United States on a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Com- 
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mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


“RESOLUTION No. 189, Marcu 29, 1962 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President and Congress of the United 
States to make funds available for a shore 
projection project between Fire Island In- 
let and Montauk Point 


“Whereas the recent storms and high 
tides, which caused widespread damage to 
public and private property and to the bar- 
rier beaches along the Atlantic coastline of 
the State of New York, have dramatically 
emphasized and have made more critical 
the need for action to protect life and prop- 
erty from the havoc of future storms; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers issued in July of 1958 a cooperative 
beach erosion control and interim hurri- 
cane study of that section of the Atlantic 
coastline of the State of New York between 
Fire Island Inlet and Montauk Point, which 
study called for a substantial shore pro- 
tection project in said area; and 

“Whereas a combined Federal project for 
beach erosion control and hurricane pro- 
tection of said area was authorized by the 
Congress of the United States in the River 
and Harbor Act approved on July 14, 1960, 
with costs to be shared by the local, State, 
and Federal Governments; and 

“Whereas the Congress has not as yet ap- 
propriated funds for the initiation of said 
project, which is estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $40 million, and the President’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1963 includes 
only $50,000 for preconstruction plan- 
ning of said project; and 

“Whereas the Governor of the State of 
New York has assured the Committee on 
Appropriations of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Chief of Engineers of the 
Dapartment of the Army of the State’s firm 
intention to make available its share of the 
necessary funds for said project, and of the 
readiness of State officials to work with the 
corps: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
President and Congress of the United States, 
be and they are hereby respectfully memo- 
rialized to implement said project with 
all possible urgency and expedition to pro- 
vide the necessary Federal appropriations 
for that purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate of the United States, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to each Member 
of the Congress of the United States, duly 
elected from the State of New York, and 
that the latter be urged to devote them- 
selves to the task of accomplishing the 
purpose of this resolution. 

“By order of the assembly. 

“ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
“Clerk. 

“By order of the senate. 

“JOHN J. SULLIVAN, 
“Secretary.” 
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A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Arizona; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL 2 


“Memorial urging the Congress of the 
United States to take favorable action 
on H.R. 10646, relating to increased com- 
pensation for enlisted reservists called 
to active duty 


“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“Whereas Representative W. J. Bryan 

Dorn has introduced H.R. 10646 into the 

House of Representatives of the United 

States, which bill grants an additional $100 

per month for enlisted reservists called to 

active duty during the Berlin crisis last fall; 
and 

“Whereas the enlisted reservists who have 
been called to active duty have entered the 
Armed Forces during peacetime, at great 
financial sacrifice to themselves and their 
families and at considerable sacrifice to their 
progress in their chosen vocation; and 

“Whereas the 197th Fighter Group of the 
Arizona Air National Guard was called up 
during the recent Berlin crisis and approxi- 
mately 500 Arizonians are now serving as 
enlisted reservists in the Armed Forces; and 

“Whereas passage of H.R. 10646 by the 
Congress of the United States will permit 
the reservists and families of the reservists 
to cope with the unusual economic hard- 
ships caused by the unanticipated call to 
duty during the Berlin crisis: Wherefore 
your memorialist, the Senate of the State 
of Arizona, prays: 

“1. That the Congress of the United 
States enact H.R. 10646 which will materially 
assist the reservists and the families of the 
enlisted reservists to cope with the unusual 
economic hardships caused by the unantic- 
ipated call to duty during the Berlin crisis. 

“2. The secretary of state of Arizona is 
directed to transmit a copy of this memorial 
to the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each member of 
the Arizona congressional delegation.” 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations: 


“HoUsE RESOLUTION 1177 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation 
which would release and convey to the 
State of Rhode Island unused land and/or 
buildings, located within the State of 
Rhode Island and held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its agencies, where said land 
and/or buildings are not necessary to the 
public defense 
“Whereas the State of Rhode Island is 

desirous of developing and utilizing all un- 

used real estate and buildings presently held 
by the Federal Government and its agencies 
to their fullest potential; and 

“Whereas the Department of the Navy, De- 
partment of the Army, Department of De- 
fense, and the General Services Administra- 
tion, all within the Federal Government of 
the United States, have within their juris- 
diction land and/or buildings which are not 
being used and are not necessary to the pub- 
lic defense; and 

“Whereas the State of Rhode Island has 
requested the Federal Government and the 
said agencies to make a study of all unused 
land and/or buildings located within the 

State of Rhode Island and not necessary to 

the public defense: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 

the State of Rhode Island earnestly urge the 

Congress of the United States to enact legis- 

lation which would release and transfer to 

the State of Rhode Island all unused land 
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and/or buildings held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its agencies, and not necessary 
to the public defense; and be it further 
“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted forthwith by the 
secretary of state to the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each of the Senators and Representatives 
from the State of Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States, earnestly request- 
ing that each use his best efforts to enact 
legislation which would carry out the pur- 
of this resolution.” 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 76 


“Resolution relating to incentive payments 
for the mining of gold 


“Whereas the present national reserve of 
gold is not adequate to meet legal currency 
requirements; and 

“Whereas the gold of the Nation is seri- 
ously overmortgaged in view of these cur- 
rency requirements and the short-term dol- 
lar balances held by foreigners for which 
gold could be demanded; and 

“Whereas if the gold reserve of the United 
States continues downward, a serious loss of 
confidence in the dollar will result; and 

“Whereas any attempt to stem the out- 
flow of gold by use of an embargo would 
adversely reflect on the credit of the Nation; 
and 

“Whereas an increased stock of gold is 
needed to provide sufficient ‘liquidity’ for ex- 
panding world trade; and 

“Whereas a raise in the price of gold will 
result in increased development of Alaska’s 
natural resources and that of other States, 
and provide additional employment for our 
people and general prosperity for the State 
at this critical stage in its development as a 
State; and 

“Whereas there is now pending in the U.S, 
Senate, Senate Joint Resolution 44, which 
proposes incentive payments of not to ex- 
ceed an additional $35 per ounce for new 
gold produced in the United States in order 
to ‘reverse the trend of a dwindling gold 
reserve: Be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska in second legislature, second ses- 
sion assembled, That the President and the 
Congress of the United States are urged to 
approve and give effect to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 44 of the current Congress to pro- 
tect our national credit and assist in the 
needed revival of the gold mining industry 
which has yet to overcome the curtailment 
forced on its production during World War 
II and the depressed conditions caused by 
the Federal ceiling on its market price; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable John F. Kennedy, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President of 
the United States and President of the Sen- 
ate; the Honorable John W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
and the members of the Alaska delegation 
in Congress. 

“Passed by the house March 8, 1962. 

“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“Attest: 
“EsTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 14, 1962. 
“FRANK PERATROVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 


“EveLYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved by the Governor March 21, 
1962. 
“WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 

“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 3 
“Joint memorial requesting the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation per- 
mitting the State of Arizona to sell public 
lands granted to the State by the Federal 

Government to political subdivisions of the 

State at nominal cost, provided such lands 

are used for a public purpose 


“To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 


“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“Whereas the State of Arizona holds title 
to considerable land granted to the State 
by the terms of the Enabling Act; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government, in 
granting the land to the State of Arizona, 
has prescribed certain conditions and limi- 
tations; and 

“Whereas the limitations prescribed by the 
Federal Government prohibit the sale of 
such lands to political subdivisions of the 
State for a nominal cost, provided the lands 
are to be used for a public purpose; and 

“Whereas the State of Arizona has had 
a phenomenal growth and therefore political 
subdivisions of the State require lands which 
can be used for public purposes: Wherefore 
your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, prays: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
enact appropriate legislation which will 
permit the State of Arizona to sell certain 
lands to political subdivisions of the State 
for a nominal cost, provided such land is 
to be used for a public purpose. 

2. The secretary of state of Arizona is 
directed to transmit a copy of this memorial 
to the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and to each member of the 
Arizona congressional delegation.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 5 
“Concurrent resolution relating to Federal 


income taxation of the interest derived 
from public bonds 


“Whereas the State of Hawaii and the po- 
litical subdivisions thereof have in the past 
and are now currently engaged in financing, 
through the issuance of bonds, needed pub- 
lic improvements such as the building of 
schools, highways, water and sewer distribu- 
tion systems and other projects for the pro- 
motion of the health, safety, and welfare of 
the people; and 

“Whereas the interest income which the 
owner derives from such bonds has in the 
past and is now currently exempt from the 
imposition of any Federal income tax; and 

“Whereas the Federal taxation of the in- 
terest of such bonds, as income, would re- 
sult in the curtailment of construction of 
needed public improvements, and would re- 
sult in either an increase of taxes imposed 
by the State of Hawaii and any political 
subdivision thereof in order to pay higher 
interest costs, or the assumption by the 
Federal Government of the responsibility of 
financing such improvements; and 

“Whereas there is currently a national 
movement to permit the imposition of the 
Federal income tax on the interest income 
from the bonds issued or to be issued by 
the several States and their political subdivi- 
sions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the First Leg- 
islature of the State of Hawaii, budget ses- 
sion of 1962 (the House concurring), That 
the Legislature of the State of Hawaii op- 
poses any amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, or any other action by 
the Congress of the United States, or the 
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executive branch thereof, which would have 
the effect of subjecting the income from 
State and local bonds to a Federal tax or 
to cause the tax to be increased because of 
such bond holdings by a taxpayer whether 
or not the increase is in fact titled a tax; 
and be it further : 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be transmitted to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from Hawaii in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Adopted by the Senate of the State of 
Hawail March 28, 1962. 

W. H. HILL, 
“President of the Senate. 


“Clerk of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Hawaii March 28, 1962. 
“ELMER F, CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 


“Clerk, House of Representatives.” 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 


of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“RESOLUTION 117 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress and the President of the United 
States to provide Federal narcotics hospital 
in the New York metropolitan area 
“Whereas the human suffering and social 

and economic loss caused by drug addiction 

are matters of grave concern to the people 
of this State; and 

“Whereas persons who become addicted to 
narcotic drugs are most often adolescents 
and young adults who are victimized before 
they are old enough to appreciate the tragic 
consequences; and - 

"Whereas the highly infectious of 
drug addiction continues to take its toll of 
human lives and the health of thousands 
of its helpless victims; and 

“Whereas essentially the entire Miegal 
supply of narcotics in the United States is 
brought into New York State from foreign 
countries; and 

“Whereas Federal authorities have not been 
able to sustain an effective attack against 
the smuggling of narcotics into the country; 
and 

“Whereas the inability of Federal authori- 
ties to cope effectively with the Ulicit im- 
porting of narcotics has directly contributed 
to the urgency of this most press- 
ing medical and social problem; and 

“Whereas effective, coordinated State, 
Federal, and local programs of treatment can 
be developed to save hundreds and ulti- 
mately thousands of young narcotics addicts 
from enslavement to drugs by offering them 
medical and psychiatric treatment; and 

“Whereas the problem of drug addiction 
can be attacked effectively only if all levels 
of government, local, State, and Federal, 
shoulder their full measure of responsibility 
in research and prevention, treatment, and 
aftercare of drug addiction; and 

“Whereas the State of New York has taken 
& major step forward to meet its share of 
these responsibilities by enactment of legis- 
lation and other action offering arrested drug 
addicts humane medical treatment instead 
of imprisonment, and by strengthening its 

of voluntary commitments of non- 
criminal addicts to State hospitals for treat- 
ment; and : 

“Whereas it is the unanimous consensus of 
expert medical opinion that drug addicts 
share a common need for programs of 
planned hospitalization followed by inten- 
sive aftercare treatment; and 

“Whereas New York State, and particularly 
the city of New York, by reason of its 
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national eminence as a seaport and the avail- 
ability of illicit narcotic drugs smuggled into 

the United States from all over the world 
through the enormous port facilities of New 
York City, has the most serious addiction 
problem in the country; and 

“Whereas hospital and aftercare treat- 
ment facilities, to be of maximum benefit to 
persons in need of such assistance should be 
located in areas of high concentration of 
addiction: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Congress and the President of the United 
States are hereby respectfully memorialized 
to take immediate steps toward providing 
affirmative support to State, local, and in- 
dividual initiative in obtaining a Federal 
narcotics hospital in the New York metro- 
politan area to provide for: 

„(a) extensive research in narcotics addic- 
tion; 

“(b) addict treatment services affording 
adequate inpatient care; and 

“(c) aftercare services for released ad- 
dicts; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the US. 
Senate, to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to each 
Member of Congress duly elected from the 
State of New York and that the latter be 
urged to assert their best efforts to the task 
of accomplishing the purpose of this resolu- 
tion. 

“By order of the senate: 

“JOHN J. SULLIVAN, 
“Secretary. 
“By order of assembly: 
“ANSLEY B. BoRKOWSEI, 
“Clerk.” 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Veterans of World War I, Washington, 
D.C., signed by John Bashara, national com- 
mander, transmitting a report of that organ- 
ization relating to pensions for World War I 
veterans; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Del Norte County, Calif., protest- 
ing against the enactment of legislation to 
impose a Federal income tax on income de- 
rived from public bonds; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The petition of Joseph F. Martin, Jr., of 
Dearborn, Mich., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide health insurance for 
retired persons; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 2 


“Joint memorial requesting the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in Arizona 
“To the Congress of the United States of 

America: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“The State of Arizona does not have a 
national cemetery within its borders even 
though, proportionately, there are more vet- 
erans in Arizona than in most States of the 
United States. The influx of veterans into 
the State of Arizona is due to the fact that 
for many years there have been many mili- 
tary installations located in the State. 
Moreover, thousands of veterans have moved 
to Arizona to take advantage of the dry, 
healthful climate. 

“A deceased veteran, who has expressed a 
desire to be buried in a national cemetery, 
has to be transported to a distant point in 
another State for burial: Wherefore your 
memorialist, the Legislature of the State of 
Arizona, prays: 

“1. That the Congress provide for the 
establishment of a national cemetery in the 
State of Arizona.” 
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RESOLUTIONS OF KANSAS LIVE- 
STOCK ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Livestock Association, at its an- 
nual convention in Wichita, Kans., on 
March 17, adopted several resolutions in 
regard to the livestock industry and pro- 
posed agricultural legislation. 

The members of the Kansas Livestock 
Association are substantial farm opera- 
tors in the State of Kansas, and there 
were over 1,500 in attendance at this 
meeting. 

In their discussion of the proposed 
farm legislation, they stated definitely 
they were opposed to any feed grain pro- 
gram unless it was voluntary, and the 
decision to participate rested entirely 
with the individual producer. 

These livestock producers consume 
largely the feed grain produced on their 
farms in their own feedlots. 

It was their contention that the farm- 
ers who have followed recommended 
cropping and farm programs, based on 
soil conservation and improvement, have 
been penalized in all farm programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolutions adopted by the Kansas Live- 
stock Association that affect Federal 
programs and Federal problems be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 49TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE KANSAS LIVESTOCK As- 
SOCIATION, MARCH 17, 1962, HOTEL BROAD- 
view, WICHITA, KANS. 

SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 

The Kansas Livestock Association favors 
the following items of policy related to soil 
and water conservation in Kansas: 

1. Water rights: The Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation stands for the reservation of water 
rights to the States with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its agencies being required by 
Federal law to abide by State laws govern- 
ing water rights. 

2. Watershed development: The Kansas 
Livestock Association is vitally interested in 
development of our watersheds and urges 
that steps be taken to speed up the proce- 
dures by which “this is accomplished. We 
recommend the education of urban citizens 
as to the benefits; a full use of capabilities 
of private engineers in planning and design; 
a policy of balance between public and pri- 
vate use of land and water; a simplification 
of land use studies and programs, and dele- 
tion of unnecessary complexities; a study of 
stream channel condition toward the end of 
initiating a program of channel mainte- 
nance; and finally, an initiation of efforts to 
improve relations with the Corps of Army 
Engineers. All these we feel will help in the 
aforesaid watershed development. 

3. Lyon Creek Reservoir: Maintain the po- 
sition as stated in 1960 and 1961, which is 
that an organized watershed should be per- 
mitted adequate time to develop a program 
without interference from outside sources. 

BRUCELLOSIS RECERTIFICATION 

Whereas Kansas is well along in the bru- 
cellosis certification program and we be- 
lieve that more consideration should be 
given to official calfhood vaccination in 
recertification: Be it 

Resolved, That in any range or semi- 
range area, any modified certified county or 
area shall be elegible to recertify by calfhood 


vaccination when 80 percent of the breed- 
ing cattle herds in such county or area can 
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show positive evidence to the fact that all of 
the heifers retained or added annually in the 
herd have been officially calfhood vaccinated. 
Any herd not so vaccinated shall be sub- 
mitted to the required blood test each 3 
years. The market cattle testing program 
for recertification would be used to the full- 
est extent in conjunction with this plan; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Brucellosis Committee of the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion; secretary of the American National Cat- 
tlemen's Association; chairman of the Na- 
tional Brucellosis Committee. 


SHEEP FROM SCABIES-FREE AREAS 


Whereas all the sheep in the western part 
of the State of Kansas have been inspected 
for sheep scabies, under State and Federal 
inspection, and this area has been officially 
declared clean by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture under the national 
agreed plan; and 

Whereas thousands of feeder lambs go 
from Kansas to Colorado each year; and 

Whereas the State of Colorado still re- 
quires that sheep from this scabies-free area 
in Kansas be dipped before entering Colo- 
rado: Be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation request the livestock sanitary 
Officials of the State of Colorado to recog- 
nize the scabies-free area in Kansas as it 
exists today and any subsequent free area 
in Kansas, and to cease at once in requiring 
that sheep from the Kansas scabies-free 
area be dipped to enter Colorado; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association to the proper livestock 
sanitary officials of the State of Colorado. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Whereas the cattle industry of the United 
States must constantly work to prevent any 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country; and 

Whereas foot-and-mouth disease has been 
introduced into this country, in the past, on 
nine different occasions; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has had a scientific mission investigate the 
present status of foot-and-mouth disease in 
certain South American countries with the 
possibility of reducing the restrictions placed 
upon animals and fresh meats from these 
areas: Now, therefore, be it. 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation requests the Congress of the United 
States and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
continue to prohibit the importation of 
cloven-hoofed animals and the fresh meats 
thereof from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease or rinderpest exist and, fur- 
ther, that no portion of such country (such 
as the island of Tierra del Fuego) be regarded 
as free from these diseases and, further, that 
the Secretary not permit any relaxation in 
the present requirements imposed on animals 
and meats from the countries referred to 
until it has been definitely proven beyond 
any doubt that there could be no hazard to 
the livestock of this country; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of this association 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
congressional delegates from the State of 
Kansas. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The agriculture industry in Kansas is be- 
ing represented erroneously to the general 
public as becoming a diminishing factor in 
the State’s economy. 

The reverse is true. Farming, together 
with its many related industries which are 
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dependent upon farming and livestock pro- 
duction, continues to be the major segment 
of the Kansas economy. kirp inte papis 
enterprises produce person come more 
than double the income from any other busi- 
ness activity. Most Kansas manufacturing 
and industry spring directly from agricul- 
ture and are dependent on agriculture for 
their existence. We are proud that the great 
potential for further industrial development 
in Kansas lies in the broad field of industry 
directly related to farming: Be it 

Resolved, therefore, That members of this 
association be on the alert for opportuni- 
ties to create more favorable public under- 
standing of agriculture’s true role as a 
dominant, essential factor in the economy 
of Kansas and the Nation. 


FARM PROGRAM-—DIVERTED ACRES 


Whereas the present farm bill before Con- 
gress provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may authorize the grazing of diverted 
acres both under feed grain and wheat pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas this provision in the bill would 
bring many new producers into livestock 
production; and 

Whereas this could easily upset the deli- 
cate balance of supply and demand in meat 
production: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation aggressively oppose the passage of 
a farm bill which could allow unrestricted 
grazing of diverted acres. 


FARM PROGRAM—FEED GRAIN 


Since livestock feeding is an increasingly 
important part of Kansas livestock produc- 
tion, with the result that our State is fast 
becoming a deficient food area: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation aggressively oppose any mandatory 
feed grain program or enforced cross-com- 
pliance with other commodity control 
programs. 

‘TRANSPORTATION 


Whereas interstate motor vehicles trans- 
porting agricultural commodities are exempt 
at the present time from registration with, 
and regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and 

Whereas the Congress is considering legis- 
lation to require ICC registration of these 
exempt carriers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation favors the continuance of both 
these exemptions. 


PRAIRIE NATIONAL PARK 


Whereas the Federal Government already 
has jurisdiction of approximately 40 percent 
of the land and water area of the continen- 
tal United States and all its territories and 
possessions; and 

Whereas substantial additional acreage is 
continually being taken over for various 
purposes; and 

Whereas Pottawatomie County already has 
lost 29,000 acres to Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
and is in the process of losing substantially 
more in the Vermillion Reservoir; and 

Whereas the Federal Government already 
owns about 110,000 acres of grassland in 
the State of Kansas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation go on record in opposition to the 
taking of 57,000 acres of privately owned 
grassland for a Prairie National Park. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 10043. An act to amend Public Law 
86-272, as amended with respect to the re- 
porting date (Rept. No. 1316); and 
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H.R. 10607. An act to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and certain related laws to pro- 
vide for the restatement of the tariff classi- 
fication provisions, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No; 1317). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 9778. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain steel and steel products 
donated for an addition to the Chippewa 
County War Memorial Hospital, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. (Rept. No, 1318). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment. 

H.R. 9751. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscal year 1963 for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1815). 


REPORT ENTITLED “ORGANIZA- 
TION OF FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES” 
(S. REPT, NO. 1313) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I submit a report entitled 
“Organization of Federal Executive De- 
partments and Agencies,” and ask that 
it be printed. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have printed at this point in the Recorp, 
as a part of my remarks, a press release, 
which I have issued regarding the con- 
tents of this report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The report will 
be received and printed, as requested by 
the Senator from Arkansas; and, with- 
out objection, the release will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The press release presented by Mr. 
MCCLELLAN is as follows: 


As chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, I am filing a report on 
behaif of the committee on the “Organiza- 
tion of Federal Executive Departments and 
Agencies,” depicting the number of Federal 
employees assigned to the Executive Office 
of the President, the 18 departments, and to 
the 52 independent agencies of the Federal 
Government, as of January 1, 1962, 

The 2,418,864 employees reported by the 
executive branch of the Government com- 
pares to 2,344,410 reported on January 1, 
1961; an increase of 74,454 during the calen- 
dar year 1961. For security reasons no em- 
ployees of the Central Intelligence Agency 
are reported. 

The Executive Office of the President re- 
duced its personnel by 1,144, due primarily 
to the transfer of 1,106 civil defense em- 
ployees from OCDM to the Department of 
Defense. The 13 executive departments re- 
ported total net increases of 57,643, and the 
52 independent agencies net increases total- 
ing 17,955. 

The total of 2,418,864 employees reported 
by the executive branch represents an in- 
crease of 457,835 over the number employed 
as of January 1, 1950, the low since World 
Wer II, and prior to the Korean conflict. 
During the last 15 years, beginning on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, when this committee released its 
first report, there has been an overall net 
increase of 156,239 employees. 

The largest increases during 1961 were 
reported by the Department of Defense, 
27,027; Post Office, 13,075; Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 8,024 (attributed largely to the 
amendments to the Social Security Act); 
Agriculture, 3,774; Treasury, 3,455; Interior, 
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2,973; and State, 1,386. A reduction of 2,821 
was reported by the Department of Com- 
merce, of which 2,307 were in an employ- 
ment status as of January 1, 1961, in con- 
nection with the 1960 census. 

The independent agencies reported a net 
increase of 17,955 in 1961. A similar in- 
crease of 17,286 in 1960 aggregates a total 
of 36,241 new employees in these agencies 
during the past 2 calendar years, In 1961, 
the largest increases were reported by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 3,690; the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, 3,480; the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
2,984; the Veterans’ Administration, 2,983; 
the General Services Administration, 1,407; 
and the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
1,017. 

As of January 1, 1962, 171,700 civilian 
employees of the executive branch were en- 
gaged in oversea activities, of which 62,227 
were American citizens and 109,473 were 
nationals of other countries. This was an 
increase of 1,869 American citizens and 1,074 
foreign nationals over 1961. 

The employment statistics contained in 
the report were developed by the committee 
staff, based on information furnished by 
Officials of the executive branch, to accom- 
pany a chart outlining the organization of 
the major components of the Government, 
both of which are being released by thè 
committee today. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 
ENTITLED “PROBLEMS OF THE 
DOMESTIC TEXTILE INDUSTRY” 
(S. REPT. NO. 1314) 


Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee 
on Commerce, submitted a second sup- 
plementary report entitled “Problems of 
the Domestic Textile Industry,” which 
was ordered to be printed, 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE ACT 
OF 1962—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, from the 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee, I report, with amendments, the 
bill (S. 2814) to provide for the estab- 
lishment, ownership, operation, and 
regulation of a commercial communica- 
tions satellite system, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 1319) 
thereon. Pursuant to the order of the 
Senate of February 6, 1962, I ask that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce for such action as they deem 
necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
referred, as requested by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 


REPORTS OF EXPENDITURE OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 

cordance with the Mutual Security Act 

of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the reports of Senator CLA ENGLE and 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry concerning the foreign currencies 
and U.S. dollars utilized in connection 
with foreign travel in 1961. 
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There being no objection, the reports were ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Senator Clair Engle, between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1961 
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: Government — Department of the Army 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. Senate, expended 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1961 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 3090. A bill for the relief of Antonio da 

Costa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROBERTSON (by request): 

S. 3091. A bill to amend section 3515 of 
the Revised Statutes to eliminate tin in the 
alloy of the 1-cent piece; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 3092. A bill to provide that benefits pay- 
able under title II of the Social Security 
Act shall not be considered as income in de- 
termining eligibility of veterans for non- 
service-connected disability benefits; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) (by request) : 

S. 3093. A bill to make clear that fisher- 
men's organizations, regardless of their tech- 
nical legal status, have a voice in the ex- 
vessel sale of fish or other aquatic products 
on which the livelihood of their members 
depend; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3094. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights to Christ- 
mas Lake, Inc., and Karlson Development 
Corp.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3095. A bill to abolish the death penalty 
under all laws of the United States except 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (by 
request) : 

S. 3096. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide that the program under 
which Government contracts are set aside 
for small business concerns shall not apply 
in the case of contracts for maintenance, 
repair or construction; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER (by request): 

S.J. Res. 178. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


DESIGNATION OF WEEK OF NOVEM- 
BER 4-10, 1962, AS NATIONAL COUN- 
TRY MUSIC WEEK 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
66) ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States is requested to issue a 
proclamation setting aside and designating 
the period beginning November 4, 1962, 
through November 10, 1962, as National 
Country Music Week, as a tribute to the na- 
tive country music of America and to the 
men and women who devote their lives to the 
continuation and preservation of the native 
country songs of our land, and calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 
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STUDY OF UNEMPLOYMENT PROB- 
LEMS BY JOINT ECONOMIC COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. BUSH submitted a concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 67) to authorize a 
study of unemployment problems by the 
Joint Economic Committee, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Buss, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


DISAPPROVAL OF AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR AND STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA UNDER PUBLIC LAW 86- 
488 


Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. Douc- 
Las, and Mr. Proxmire) submitted a res- 
olution (S. Res. 322) to request the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
express disapproval of the proposed 
agreement between the Department of 
the Interior and the State of California 
under Public Law 86-488, and to notify 
the Department of the Interior that any 
such agreement hereafter submitted 
shall conform to the intent of Congress, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Morse, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


STABILIZATION OF DOMESTIC 
FARM LABOR FORCE—ADDITION- 
AL COPIES OF HEARINGS ON 
SENATE BILL 1129 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey submit- 
ted the following resolution (S. Res. 
323) ; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, two 
thousand two hundred additional copies of 
volume II of the hearings on S. 1129, a bill 
to stabilize the domestic farm labor force, 
held by its Subcommittee on Migratory La- 
bor during the 87th Congress, first and sec- 
ond sessions. 


AMENDMENT OF FISHERY 
MARKETING ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] and myself, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Fishery Marketing Act. I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by me relating to the bill, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3093) to make clear that 
fishermen’s organizations, regardless of 
their technical legal status, have a voice 
in the ex-vessel sale of fish or other 
aquatic products on which the livelihood 
of their members depends, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson (for himself and Mr 
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BARTLETT), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mac- 
Nuson is as follows: : 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Senator BARTLETT joins with me in intro- 
ducing, by request, legislation that warrants 
the attention of the Congress and all who 
have concern for the welfare of our fishing 
industry. This proposal has for its broad 
purpose the establishment of a sound eco- 
nomic relationship between fishermen, fish 
dealers, and canners, a relationship beneficial 
to the further development of the fishing 
industry and of service to the public in- 
terest. 

This bill would amend the Fisheries Mar- 
keting Act of 1934, an act originally designed 
to provide fishermen as primary producers 
with the right of self-association for cooper- 
ative improvement of their conditions. The 
amendment seeks to bring the Marketing 
Act up to date by relating it to the prac- 
tical problems that presently cloud the 
rights of fishermen to associate themselves 
together, whether in unions or cooperatives, 
and collectively bargain for a fair return 
on the fish harvested by their labors at 
sea. 

The need for this legislation has grown 
steadily more urgent during recent years. 
The reasons are complex but generally boil 
down to a single major consideration. As 
a result of antitrust actions and Federal 
Trade Commission rulings, many fishermen 
find themselves in what amounts to a legal 
no man's land when it comes to bargaining 
collectively with fish buyers over the con- 
ditions and price under which they will de- 
liver their fish. Likewise the buyers, be they 
dealers or canners, cannot engage in group 
bargaining with fishermen. 

Many harmful results flow from this un- 
usual condition. First and foremost is that 
fishermen and buyers, often at the height of 
the harvesting season, have disagreements 
over the price of fish. Unable to bargain 
out their differences around a table, they 
engage in a constant and sometimes lengthy 
bickering. Meanwhile, all suffer losses; 
fishery management and conservation de- 
teriorates; needed technological improve- 
ments fail to materialize and an important 
basic industry slips steadily backward. 

The existing unstable relationships did not 
arise overnight, nor are they the product of 
any particular group or governmental agency. 
The problem arose primarily because of the 
peculiar circumstances of the industry itself, 
because of the unique status of the fisher- 
man as a sort of combination producer- 
worker-independent entrepreneur. In short, 
fishermen simply do not fit into the legal 
patterns created for other groups. 

Undoubtedly, there is no quick prescrip- 
tion to produce stable relationships in the 
fishing industry. However, the Marketing 
Act does appear to offer the most construc- 
tive possibilities. It has already been relied 
upon extensively and can best be adapted 
to the special characteristics of the industry. 
What would seem to be in order is that it be 
amended to clearly establish the legal right 
of all fishermen to organize into associations 
of their own choosing, unions or cooperatives, 
and the reciprocal right of such associations 
and buyers or associations of buyers to en- 
gage in collective bargaining over fish prices 
or other methods of compensation. 

Many legislative efforts along this line have 
been undertaken over the past 10 years. 
Some hearings have been held, but neither 
the Congress nor the industry have been 
sufficiently aroused to give this problem the 
consideration it requires. It is our hope 


in introducing a bill at this time, to have this 
proposal thoroughly studied by all segments 
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of the industry to enable them to be in 
agreement and then corrective legislation 
will be possible. 

What is needed above all is to bring to- 
gether in a comprehensive record the facts 
pertinent to the problems we are striving to 
solve with this legislation. To guide us we 
need the ideas and mature judgments of the 
producers, the dealers, the canners, and all 
others who make up the U.S. fishery. Out 
of such an approach, I am sure, will emerge 
a solution that will help us to legislate a 
foundation for stable relationships between 
the several divisions of our industry. 


INCREASED OPPORTUNITY FOR 
TRAINING OF PHYSICIANS, DEN- 
TISTS, AND PROFESSIONAL PUB- 
LIC HEALTH PERSONNEL— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I submit, for appropriate 
reference, amendments to S. 1072, the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act, which would include optom- 
etry as one of the professions eligible for 
the assistance authorized by the act. As 
introduced, S. 1072 would provide grants 
for the construction of medical, dental, 
osteopathic, and public health teaching 
facilities and scholarship grants for stu- 
dents in these professions. In my judg- 
ment, provision should also be made for 
optometry, which has a vital role in pro- 
tecting the vision of our citizens. I was 
glad to see the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has given 
recognition to the need to assist op- 
tometric training by amending the 
companion bill, soon to be considered 
in the House, to authorize construction 
grants for schools of optometry. 

S. 1072 would authorize annual ap- 
propriations of $75 million for the con- 
struction of new facilities and the re- 
habilitation of existing ones. One of 
my amendments would increase this 
amount by only 1 percent in order to 
make sure funds are available for op- 
tometric schools and colleges. The 
amendments would also make students 
of optometry eligible for scholarship 
grants on the same basis as provided in 
the bill for medical, dental, and osteo- 
pathic students. 


THE NATION’S VISION NEEDS 


Mr. President, few Americans go 
through life without at some time re- 
quiring professional vision care. Every 
year more than 30 million Americans 
obtain vision care, and millions more 
who need such care neglect, or are un- 
able, to seek it. As the average age of 
our population continues to rise, more 
and more Americans are living beyond 
the age at which unaided vision serves 
their needs. With our expanding school 
population, correction of vision defects 
and preventive vision care become in- 
creasingly important if we are to make 
sure our children have the opportunity 
to develop and utilize their total capa- 
bilities and talents. We shall never 
know, for example, how many unfortu- 
nate children have been handicapped 
in learning reading skills because of an 
undetected vision problem, and conse- 
quently how many potential scientists 
and other badly needed professional 
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people already have been lost to our 
society. 

During the 1950’s the ratio of our 
population wearing spectacles increased 
more than 10 percent, and today two 
out of three adults are receiving pro- 
fessional eye care services. As our need 
for advanced scientific and technical 
skills increases, and our civilization be- 
comes more mechanized, not only will 
the demand for professional vision care 
rise, but vision requirements will also 
become more exacting. 

THE ROLE OF OPTOMETRY IN AMERICAN 
VISION CARE 

Approximately 75 percent of all Amer- 
icans visit optometrists when they seek 
vision care. Yet today there is only 1 
optometrist for each 10,000 persons. The 
need is estimated to be 1 for each 
7,000 persons. This means that a total 
of 710 optometric graduates—nearly 
double the number graduated in 1961—is 
needed annually just to keep pace with 
the Nation’s estimated annual popula- 
tion increase. There are only one- 
fourth as many certified ophthalmolo- 
gists—the optometrists’ counterpart in 
the medical profession—as optometrists. 
They are for the most part located in the 
larger metropolitan areas, such as Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and so forth, while the vast 
majority of the 75 percent of our popu- 
lation which relies upon optometrists 
is in smaller communities. 

In addition to the need for more 
optometrists to insure adequate vision 
care for our civilian population, the 


armed services lack sufficient optome- 


trists to meet present service needs. 
There are only some 350 commissioned 
optometrists on active duty, holding 
ranks ranging from second lieutenant to 
colonel in the Army and Air Force, with 
corresponding ranks in the Navy. While 
the Armed Forces do not have to add to 
their optometric manpower each year, 
the present lack illustrates the serious 
problem which would confront this Na- 
tion should there be a national emer- 
gency requiring a substantial increase in 
our Armed Forces. 
OPTOMETRIC EDUCATION 

Mr. President, optometrie education 
in the United States is available in only 
10 schools and colleges of optometry. 
While two new schools have been estab- 
lished in the past 10 years, two others 
have merged and one has been discon- 
tinued. The 10 schools are presently able 
to process between 350 and 400 graduates 
a year, while, as I have noted earlier, the 
immediate annual replacement need is 
for over 700. In the foreseeable future, 
our population increase will necessitate 
an additional 360 graduates a year. 
There is also a problem of geographical 
distribution which contributes to the 
need for additional optometric educa- 
tional facilities. 

The Massachusetts College of Optome- 
try has to provide not only optometrists 
for Massachusetts, but for all of New 
England and New York State. The 
nearest school to my State of New Jersey 
is the Pennsylvania State College of 
Optometry in Philadelphia. The south- 
eastern section of the United States does 
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not have a single school of optometry 
and the same is true of the Rocky Moun- 
tain area. There are no schools of 
optometry in the vast region west of the 
Mississippi River, north of Texas, and 
east of the Sierra Mountains. This area 
must be served by optometrists who have 
traveled thousands of miles to secure 
their education. 

Our optometric colleges are also being 
called upon to train optometrists for 
Latin America, Asia and Africa. More- 
over, Western Europe is dependent upon 
London and the United States to train 
its optometrists. Up to now the optom- 
etrists of all of the British Common- 
wealth were trained in London, but this 
source of optometric personnel is already 
failing to meet the need. We can antici- 
pate that the phenomenal increase in 
literacy among both children and adults 
in countries such as Ghana, Liberia and 
the East African federations will make 
a rapid increase in optometrists impera- 
tive. However the increasing needs of 
the underdeveloped countries are met, 
we can be certain that a large share of 
the burden will fall on American centers 
of training in optometry and physio- 
logical optics, 


THE OPTOMETRIC CURRICULUM 


There was a time when anyone could 
offer to examine eyes and prescribe 
glasses. Today, in order to secure an 
original license to practice, an optome- 
trist must be a graduate of an accredited 
school of optometry. All schools of op- 
tometry require a minimum of 5 years of 
study at the college level and some re- 
quire a sixth year for the O.D. degree. 
In addition to these educational require- 
ments, a State board examination is re- 
quired. Every one of the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia, either by legis- 
lation or regulations having the force 
of law, make this a requirement to 
practice. 

The optometric curriculum includes 
subjects related to vision care, such as 
physics, optics, mathematics, and so 
forth. However, it also includes courses 
in anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
so forth, and devotes about one-fourth of 
the student’s work to a broad study of 
the human body with particular empha- 
sis on eye diseases and symptoms of 
other diseases which can be detected in 
the eyes. Optometrists do not, of course, 
treat patients medically; however, the 
long study devoted to eye and other dis- 
eases enables the optometrist to refer, 
for appropriate professional medical 
care, patients whose eyes reveal evidences 
of possible diseases. 

Mr. President, in his health message 
to Congress the President stated that 
“modern health care is extremely com- 
plex. It demands the services of a skilled 
and diversified. team of specialists and 
technical personnel.” Optometrists are 
certainly an essential part of this team. 
I am convinced that extension of assist- 
ance authorized by S. 1072 to optometry 
would be in our national interest and 
that failure to do so would adversely 
affect the visual care of millions of 
Americans. For these reasons, I urge 
favorable consideration of my amend- 
ments when S. 1072 comes before the 
committee and the full Senate for action. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE AU- 
THORITY ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. GORE, 
Mr. Morse, and Mr. Burpick), submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 2814) 
to establish a Communications Satellite 
Authority to provide for the develop- 
ment of a global communication system, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938, RE- 
LATING TO MARKETING QUOTAS 
ON IRISH POTATOES—ADDI- 
TIONAL TIME FOR BILL TO LIE 
ON DESK 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the bill 
(S. 3050) to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide for marketing quotas on Irish 
potatoes through establishment of 
acreage allotments, introduced by me on 
March 22, 1962, has been held at the 
desk for the addition of potential co- 
sponsors. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill remain at the desk for another 
week for the same purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that 
today the Senate received the nomina- 
tion of Edwin M. Martin, of Ohio, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


NOTICE OF RESCHEDULING OF 
HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
OSCAR H. DAVIS TO BE ASSOCIATE 
JUDGE, U.S. COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been rescheduled on the nomina- 
tion of Oscar H. Davis, of New York, to 
be associate judge, U.S. Court of Claims, 
vice Joseph W. Madden, retired, for 
Thursday, April 5, 1962, at 10 a.m., in 
room 2300, New Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
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LAND], the Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. JoHnston], and myself, as chair- 
man. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Article entitled “Program Planning for 
Space Communications,” written by Senator 
MaGnuson and published in the January 
1962 issue of Astronautics magazine. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


TEACHER OF THE NATION: DR. 
FRANK C. BAXTER 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, un- 
doubtedly all in this body and elsewhere 
over our Nation who had the privilege of 
attending college cherish in memory 
vivid recollections of one particular pro- 
fessor whose personality, devotion, and 
knowledge made him stand out preemi- 
nently as both a grand, lovable character 
and an inspiring, rewarding instructor. 

The teaching profession is one of our 
Nation’s noblest callings. It embraces 
earnest, unselfish service on behalf of 
successive generations; and its rewards 
all too often are little more than a feeling 
of satisfaction at having made every ef- 
fort to encourage young minds, to in- 
spire a hunger for knowledge, to point 
the way to satisfaction of human curi- 
osity, and to stimulate the intellectual 
processes. 

In common with a countless number of 
fellow alumni of my alma mater, I was 
delighted to learn that the 1962 Teacher 
of the Nation is one whose years at the 
University of Southern California stamp 
him as a truly unforgettable faculty 
member. 

The International Senior League, in 
observance of Teacher Remembrance 
Day, in a few weeks will present the 
Apple of Gold Award in Los Angeles to 
Dr. Frank C. Baxter, of South Pasadena, 
a noted lecturer on literature and drama 
and professor emeritus of English at the 
University of Southern California. 

At a time when intensive debate cen- 
ters on the adequacy of our educational 
processes and institutions, the designa- 
tion of Professor Baxter as 1962 Teacher 
of the Nation focuses attention on the 
incalculable worth of a teacher with rare 
capacity for humor, contagious enthu- 
siasm for the subjects which he knows 
thoroughly, and selfless devotion to his 
profession. 

Dr. Baxter, who retired from active 
teaching at the end of the last academic 
year, was one of those who pointed the 
way by which radio and television can 
satisfy the numan desire for knowledge 
and broaden our cultural outlook. He 
intrigued innumerable off-campus Amer- 
icans into continuing their education 
and acquiring a familiarity with the 
finest in literature, notably Shakespeare, 
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whose dramatic works he loved, the his- 
tory of books, and the evolution and ex- 
pression of humor. 

All who had the good fortune to be 
exposed to his stimulus and guidance will 
join in congratulating Professor Baxter 
on this Teacher of the Nation honor, and 
likewise will feel gratitude to those of 
the International Senior League who 
selected him for such distinction. 

I simply want the Recorp to disclose 
my own esteem for the honor that has 
brought this teacher the national award. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF 
HADASSAH 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
year marks the golden anniversary of 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organ- 
ization. With a membership of 318,000 
it is the largest Zionist group in the 
world, and certainly one of the most 
active. 

Hadassah originated in the determina- 
tion of a Baltimore schoolteacher and 
social worker, Miss Henrietta Szold, who 
traveled to Palestine—as it then was— 
in 1909. The sickness that was prevalent 
and the complete inadequacy of medical 
care disturbed her greatly. Three years 
later, with a dozen other women, Miss 
Szold founded the Daughters of Zion, 
Hadassah Chapter. Temple Emanu-El, 
then at 43d Street and Fifth Avenue, 
was the first meeting place of the small 
but devoted group. 

The purpose of the organization was 
twofold, to encourage Zionist ideals in 
America and to improve health facilities 
and opportunities in Palestine. Later 
officially renamed Hadassah, Hebrew for 
Queen Esther, the organization has, 
through the years, opened and supported 
hospitals, clinics, community health 
programs, research, and medical and 
nursing educational facilities. 

A year ago, the 21-building Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical Center was 
dedicated on the Judean hills west of 
Jerusalem. It is the center of social 
welfare and public health programs in 
Israel and is a fine monument and con- 
tinuing source of inspiration to this 
organization which did so much to make 
it possible. 

In the United States, the Hadassah 
program is dedicated to strengthening 
“the heritage and institutions at home 
and the role of democracy as a force 
for peace and freedom abroad.” 

Mrs. Rose Halprin, the former presi- 
dent of the organization, who is national 
chairman of the golden jubilee commit- 
tee, and Mrs. Siegfried Kramarsky, pres- 
ent national president, have done a fine 
job in their plans for commemoration 
of this important occasion. We all join 
in wishing them continued success in 
their constructive and purposeful efforts. 

On this 50th anniversary jubilee, all 
America salutes the work and ideals of 
Hadassah. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to salute 
Hadassah in this, its golden jubilee year, 
for what is truly a half century of serv- 
ice to mankind. 

This great organization has come a 
long way since that day in 1912 when 12 
American Jewish women led by Hen- 
rietta Szold founded it in New York City 
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and dedicated it to those in need of care 
and healing. 

Today, Hadassah’s members number 
more than 318,000 women in the United 
States and Puerto Rico. They may point 
with pride to hospitals, clinics, commu- 
nity health services, and nursing, medi- 
cal and dental schools in Israel as living 
monuments to the Hadassah creed. 

They may take equal pride in the 
great Hadassah youth programs, which 
began with the rescue of Jewish children 
from Hitler’s Germany and have since 
helped to resettle and rehabilitate in 
Israel more than 100,000 Jewish youth 
from 72 lands. 

And in years to come, hundreds of 
thousands of trees and the fruits drawn 
from tens of thousands of acres of re- 
claimed land will testify to the vast 
amounts of money raised by Hadassah 
so that the desert of Israel may bloom. 

I have made several visits to Israel 
since its founding as a state, and I have 
seen at first hand many of Hadassah’s 
good works. 

These good works are at once a re- 
buke to the enemies of mankind, a 
declaration that unselfish giving inev- 
itably triumphs over evil, and an in- 
spiration to all who yearn for wholeness 
of body and spirit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senate of the United States is, it seems 
to me, the proper forum in which to 
record extraordinary achievements of 
those Americans who, with deep con- 
viction, passionate faith, and effective 
means, bring honor to all Americans. 
Today I want to recall here the work of 
a great organization of women who, for 
50 years, have labored to bring health 
and healing, education and enlighten- 
ment to those sorely in need. I salute 
today this organization of American 
women who gave depth and meaning to 
the American dream and reality to the 
Judaic injunction to love their neigh- 
bors as themselves. They have extend- 
ed their neighborhood to include the 
Middle East and Asia and Africa. 

This organization of Jewish women 
called Hadassah celebrates this year its 
50 years of service. It numbers, accord- 
ing to their rolls, well over 300,000. 
Their last figures were 318,000, but more 
are joining. They have their chapters 
and groups in every State and in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. They are 
a constituency of which any Senator or, 
for that matter, any American may 
boast. For wherever they have brought 
their healing, their schooling, their 
skills, and devotion, they have created 
an image of the United States which has 
brought us glory and earned our grati- 
tude. 

Too often, in these days of tension, of 
cold wars and hot words, of criticism 
abroad and at home, of pressures and 
demands, the image of America has been 
obscured. We are pictured as the “ugly 
American,” although we know that 
America has never coveted any lands or 
goods nor sought to exploit. We have, 
since the war, endeavored to help, to 
send our skills and our substance, to 
give assistance to those who are striving 
to raise themselves upward for higher 
standards of living, for education, for 
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a better life. Too often, for our pains, 
we have been misunderstood or ma- 
ligned. But, through Hadassah, the 
American image has been given a di- 
mension of clarity and brilliance that 
replaces the blur of misunderstanding 
and distrust. 

Let us, then, turn to Hadassah’s rec- 
ord. In 1912, a small group of women 
organized for a new “enterprise.” They 
were to foster Jewish ideals and to im- 
plement those ideals with works of heal- 
ing. They began very modestly the 
following spring in a simple little house 
with two American trained nurses. And 
they began, where pioneers have always 
begun, with people at hand. They be- 
gan with children. The place of their 
beginnings was Palestine, the Holy Land. 

Their organizer and first president 
was Henrietta Szold. Born in Baltimore, 
the daughter of a distinguished and 
learned rabbi, Henrietta Szold was early 
imbued with a love of learning and an 
even deeper love of humanity. In her 
young adulthood, she was a teacher. 
But her schoolroom soon included her 
community. She is credited with or- 
ganizing one of the first Americaniza- 
tion classes in the country. It may here 
be mentioned that when the late Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia of New York City 
gave her the keys to the city, he ex- 
plained that he was repaying a lifelong 
debt. Had it not been the Americaniza- 
tion classes of which she was, if not the 
originator, one of its imaginative 
creators, which gave him and millions 
like him their chance and helped to 
weld them into what we know as the 
American people? 

It was this same Miss Szold who re- 
minded her fellow citizens of the need 
for their concern in an underprivileged 
area of the world, where their coreli- 
gionists, detoured under the suzerainty 
of the Turkish Empire from the stream 
of modern life, were living in misery, ill 
health, and destitution. Thus, the first 
clinic was the first fruit of that direc- 
tion. From that modest beginning were 
to flow the results in better health, in 
modern sanitation, in child rescue and 
rehabilitation, in vocational education, 
in land irrigation, in short, the sinews 
of health—mental and physical—which 
are today the bases of modern systems in 
the modern democracy we know as 
Israel. 

From that care for young children, 
safeguarding their eyesight and their 
general health, instructing in hygiene, 
supplying lunches in the schools, 
Hadassah went on to inaugurate clinics 
for mothers and infants. They built 
hospitals. They conducted campaigns 
for modern sanitation. They built 
schools, they planted trees, and engaged 
in a system of irrigation which cleared 
swamps and brought life to desert soil. 
As Hadassah women they did all these 
things. But they made a contribution 
uniquely their own. They brought 
America to the Middle East. 

Let me cite some specific achieve- 
ments. Centuries of neglect and mis- 
rule had made much of the Middle East 
a land of desolation and desolate peo- 
ple. A short rainy season made swamps 
of one area and desert of another. The 
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swamps bred disease, the desert starva- 
tion. With the advent of the bold and 
venturesome Americans, experts were 
brought in. The swamps were drained, 
irrigation ditches covered the land. But 
something more happened, something in 
the nature of a miracle, for with drain- 
age and public health, the malaria-bear- 
ing mosquito was vanquished and with it 
the disease, which had undermined the 
health of those who came to rebuild the 
wasteland. 

Perhaps this does not seem a great 
achievement. Let me remind you that 
when the United States was building the 
Panama Canal, it was Government and 
not civilians, it was an Army Medical 
Corps that vanquished malaria and yel- 
low fever and safeguarded the health of 
the native as well as the American. And 
so it was in Palestine. The whole popu- 
lation benefited. Disease and its car- 
riers need no visas nor passports to cross 
boundaries. They attack with impunity 
friend and foe, native and visitor. Who 
helps eradicate disease benefits all man- 
kind. But malaria was only one foe that 
this health-saving organization con- 
quered. There have been many: tra- 
choma, tropical diseases indigenous to 
the area, leprosy, the curse mentioned in 
Scriptures. The assault goes on now in 
the modern laboratories of Hadassah’s 
new medical center. Techniques devel- 
oped here, refined or modified there, are 
waging a war on cancer, on tuberculosis, 
on heart disease, on those ills that plague 
mankind, that cripple or kill. Research, 
no less than healing, is exportable. And 
we, here in the United States, through 
this American organization, are both ex- 
porters and importers of better health, 
of modern standards, of American know- 
how and of American neighborliness. 

Through two World Wars, Hadassah 
has fought its gallant battles against 
the foes of all mankind. It has rehabil- 
itated the victims of that brutal period 
of nazism; it has developed the capac- 
ities of those who came to learn; it has 
fostered good relations and better under- 
standing between our two democracies, 
the newly created Israel and the United 
States. Perhaps here, too, the exchange 
has been mutually beneficial. In voca- 
tional education, the young people of 
Israel must grapple with problems cre- 
ated by a world of machines. Hadas- 
sah provides a partial answer in its 
vocational schools, the one named Bran- 
deis in honor of America’s great jurist 
and the others for Hadassah leaders. 
But there is more to schools than cur- 
riculums and books. There are human 
beings with God-given abilities. How to 
develop these human abilities occupies 
our educators and psychologists. In 
Israel they are coming up with interest- 
ing and sometimes revealing studies. 
“The proper study of mankind is man” 
said the 18th-century poet, Alexander 
Pope. It is just as true today. To de- 
velop in young people their potential, 
to give meaning to lives in a mechanized 
world requires insight, compassion, 
knowledge. The findings in Hadassah’s 
schools are being made available to us, 
just as our skills are helping them. 

Nor is this limited to America and to 
Israel. One of the countries we call 
newly emerging, bringing itself up by the 
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bootstraps, is Tanganyika: What, you 
might ask, has Tanganyika to do with 
this discussion? It is relevant, for 
Tanganyika has agricultural problems 
similar to Israel’s. And in Israel Hadas- 
sah operates a rural vocational school in 
which young people, Arabs as well as 
Jews, are taught better farming meth- 
ods, proper planting to yield maximum 
results, farm implement repairs and the 
like. The girls are taught home eco- 
nomics for agricultural areas, Classes or 
groups like our 4-H Clubs. Tanganyika 
saw Hadassah’s work and found it suit- 
able for its own purposes. The re- 
sult: the director of this school spent a 
month in that African country, setting 
up, directing, and demonstrating his 
methods. Is this not part of America’s 
program in helping the uncommitted na- 
tions, newly freed and ever striving to 
catch up to the ways of the contempo- 
rary world? 

For a brief review I would like to com- 
ment on Hadassah’s place in the World 
Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions. Its director and its medical per- 
sonnel are active and creative partici- 
pants in that body, the sole object of 
which is to advance better health among 
all nations. There is complete freedom 
in exchange of problems and solutions. 
Every step forward is a boon to all man- 
kind. Every disease threatens the safety 
and well-being of all. In the delibera- 
tions, the studies, the publications, 
Hadassah-trained personnel make sig- 
nificant contributions. That is as it 
should be, for Hadassah’s motto has been 
and is today, “the healing of the daugh- 
ter of my people,” to which there are no 
restrictions or exemptions. Hadassah’s 
healing has always been available to all, 
regardless of color, race, or creed. In the 
wards of Hadassah's hospitals, in its 
laboratories and nurses' stations, merit 
and diligence are the sole criteria. The 
American ideal of democracy and the 
Judaic ideal of brotherhood find their 
fusion in Hadassah, United States of 
America, and Hadassah in Israel. 

If I seem to have stressed Hadassah’s 
role in Israel and now in Asia and in 
many countries in Africa, I would not be 
misunderstood about its role at hame: 
For Hadassah is an educational institu 
tion of broad scope. Bible study and 
civic responsibility, youth programs and 
seminars, United Nations participation 
in nongovernmental commissions, all 
these engage the interest and concern 
of Hadassah members and groups. Just 
as in war Hadassah’s contributions were 
cited by our various governmental agen- 
cies, so in peace Hadassah women work 
to answer the question: “What can we 
do for America?“ 

The answer is provided in Volta, Li- 
beria, Ethiopia, and 19 other countries 
in Africa, in Malaya and Senegal, in 
Turkey and in Israel. It was provided 
in the Geophysical Year, when scientists 
cooperated. It is produced in the social 
medicine community health records of 
its pilot plant at Kiryat Yovel, a com- 
munity health program which is the 
model in the World Health Organization; 
it is propounded in the children’s vil- 
lages, where social workers from around 
the world come to observe and learn. 
Hadassah in its 50 years has shown us 
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what vision and work can do to make 
life richer and fuller, not for itself alone 
but for millions all over the world. 

Today irom its medical center, opened 
in June 1961, Hadassah sends its mes- 
sage again: healing for the sick, cour- 
age for the suffering, peace for the tor- 
mented. High on the hill above the 
spires of Ein Karem, the traveler can 
say with the psalmist, “I will lift up 
mine eyes to the hills, whence cometh my 
help.” May Hadassah's future be wor- 
thy of the past, and may there come to 
all mankind healing and peace. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Iam 
happy to join other Senators in the trib- 
ute to Hadassah on the occasion of the 
celebration of its 50th anniversary, and 
in recognition of this historic event. It 
is encouraging to know, amidst the com- 
plex problems of the world in which we 
live, that the dedicated women of Hadas- 
sah carry on the fine work that they 
have established over a period of 50 years 
and that they help materially in the pro- 
motion of the ideals for which we stand 
in America. 

The magnificent program of health 
services, education and child rehabilita- 
tion through Youth Aliyah which Ha- 
dassah has maintained in Israel stands 
as a monument to the founder of Hadas- 
sah, the great American woman, Henri- 
etta Szold. Miss Szold, born and reared 
in Baltimore, knew in 1912, when Ha- 
dassah was founded, that there was need 
of health services in Palestine for the in- 
habitants of that land, and for those 
who were then engaged in the building 
of what has become the State of Israel. 
She inaugurated a program of health 
services, child feeding, with a minimum 
budget and staff, and at the same time, 
organized in America a group of women 
to promote that work, understanding the 
needs as they were then presented, but 
more, understanding that in doing this 
work they were associating themselves 
with the age-old dream of the Jewish 
people to live as of right and not as of 
sufferance in a land which they called 
their own. It was thus that Hadassah 
came to be known as the Women's Zion- 


throughout the United States and Puerto 
Rico. It may well be said, as has been 
referred to often before, that Hadassah 
was in a very real sense the first peace 
corps, for through its work, volunteers 
were sent to Palestine to teach and to 
heal. Since the early beginnings in 1912, 
the health services have become a domi- 


sides of Judea, overlooking the city of 
Jerusalem. ‘There, in a 500-bed hospital, 
— related medical services, curative 

preventive medicine go hand in 
hand with research and public health 
programs, for Hadassah recognizes that 
it is not enough to cure the body—there 
must be teaching, as in the Hebrew Uni- 
versity Hadassah Medical School. It is 
a service of increasing magnitude to the 
people of Israel and to many others who 
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benefit from what is done in that democ- 
racy of the Middle East. 

Significantly, many nations from Asia 
and Africa have turned to Israel for help 
in their own health problems. There 
has developed a working service with 
Israel; many examples of American 
know-how provided by Hadassah per- 
sonnel trained by Hadassah and in 
Hadassah institutions. ‘Thus it has been 


cies of the United Nations, or through 
foreign aid programs set up by the 
United States. Why do these develop- 
ing nations turn to Israel? ‘The answer 
is simple: 


accomplished, and recognizing that they 
can learn from those who have done so 
much in so short a period of time, they 
are encouraged to believe that they can 
do the same. 

There is no question but that the 
sistance which Israel has given to 
countries is in large measure due to the 


a 

is good. The lives of thou- 
people have been made better, 
if other respect than the saving 
of the eyesight of those who have here- 
tofore suffered from trachoma. The 


work—hard work—daily service to peo- 
ple in need. It has not been a promise; 
it has been action; it has not been tied 


fellow man, belief in his right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Hadassah has inspired this throughout 
its existence, these past 50 years, and 
continues to inspire it for all who come 
under its influence. I pray that this 
great American Jewish organization may 
continue to grow, that its influence may 
be spread worldwide to benefit mankind 
and to set an example for all the world 
to follow. This great American yolun- 
tary organization deserves our com- 
mendation. 


The strength of America, and its in- 
fluence in the free world, depends in 
large measure on the understanding of 
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the grassroots in our country for the 
needs of those who are not so privileged 
as we; Hadassah reaches into those 
grassroots, teaches its members to un- 
derstand the needs, and demands of 
them action and funds—large funds— 
voluntarily given. In doing this, the 
Hadassah woman maintains the highest 
ideal of American democracy, for side by 
side with the heroic program which I 
have described, she is equally concerned 
with what is going on in our country and 
has been active in the education of its 
members on issues involving basic Ameri- 
can principles. The voice of the Ameri- 
can woman is heard often in these Halls 
of Congress, and often that voice has 
been influenced by what the woman has 
learned through her work in Hadassah. 

As Hadassah faces another decade of 
growth, in a world struggling for free- 
dom, we salute the work done, and look 
forward to continued growth and suc- 
cess. We add our congratulations for 
past achievements; to the gallant wom- 
en who have made it possible we say, 
“Well done,” even as we know that the 
past is prolog and that the future 
opens ever-widening areas of service for 
them in their magnificent program of 
serving mankind and building a better 
world in which all may live in security 
and peace. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, today I had 
the very great pleasure of attending a 
luncheon given by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javrrs], in hon- 
or of the national leaders of Hadassah, 
who are in Washington to celebrate the 
golden jubilee of this great organization, 
numbering some 318,000 women of Jew- 
ish faith, and having branches or chap- 
ters in every State in the Union, includ- 
ing Alaska and Puerto Rico. Hadassah 
is the women’s Zionist organization of 
America and is the largest Jewish wom- 
en’s organization in the country. It has 
devoted the past half century to helping 
build the medical, educational, and so- 
cial services in Palestine, and, since 1948, 
in the State of Israel. The doctors and 
nurses trained by Hadassah have car- 
ried their knowledge and devotion to 
other peoples in Asia and in Africa. I 
was happy today to be the guest of these 
two Senators, and I extend my congratu- 
lations to this distinguished group of 
people who have so assiduously and de- 
votedly conducted their affairs in behalf 
of humanity. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I join my able friend 
from Connecticut in the comments he 
has made with respect to Hadassah and 
the interest it has taken in the basic 
humanities. Its contribution to man- 
kind and to the new democratic State of 
Israel does not go unnoticed among peo- 
ples, not only in this country, but in 
all countries on the globe. I am most 
happy to associate myself with the com- 
ments my friend from Connecticut has 
made. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, without 
assuming to repeat the various tributes 
which have been paid here today to this 
deservedly celebrated and very dis- 
tinguished group of Hadassah women 
who are observing their golden jubilee, 
I should like to add that I had the op- 
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portunity also of attending this interest- 
ing luncheon at which Senator HumpxH- 
REY commented that there were more 
Senators present than one sometimes 
sees on the floor, and certainly more 
than are normally present at a luncheon 
on a busy day while the Senate is in 
session. 

However, there is an excellent reason 
for this, because the humanitarian work 
which this organization has done, and 
which has been cited in some detail by 
other speakers, commends itself to the 
attention of all Americans as well as of 
those persons overseas who have been 
helped by their generosity and zeal and 
compassion. 

Therefore, it is a great pleasure for 
me to note the convention here in Wash- 
ington of Hadassah, and to wish them 
well and to wish them many, many more 
years of successful continuance of their 
great humanitarian work in the tradi- 
tion of our American way of life, which is 
to help others unselfishly and to give of 
our time and of our efforts and of our 
substance, so that others may live a 
better and more fruitful and more 
wholesome and a happier life. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, this is 
the 50th anniversary year of Hadassah, 
The Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America. 

Except in relation to the span of hu- 
man life 50 years is not a long time, 
but any organization which during the 
first half century of its existence has 
been as successful as Hadassah in 
furthering its ideals and objectives is 
assured of permanence and ever- 
expanding good works. 

In the field of education and health, 
through its dedication to the preserva- 
tion of democratic institutions and be- 
cause of its devotion to Jewish tradi- 
tions and culture it has served the needs 
of mankind well. 

I congratulate the members of this 
great organization on the occasion of its 
golden jubilee and for its notable 
achievements during this period. Un- 
doubtedly, I will not be alive when Ha- 
dassah celebrates its centennial anniver- 
sary but I know that with each passing 
year the scope of its activities and influ- 
ence will be expanded and broadened for 
the benefit of humanity everywhere. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today I was privileged to join in 
the celebration marking the 50th anni- 
versary of establishing Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, which has done so much to assist the 
new democracy in the Middle East, the 
nation of Israel. 

These women, through the years, have 
accomplished remarkable progress in 
helping improve the health, education, 
and social welfare of our good friends 
in Israel. Their intelligent generosity 
through five decades has helped this 
fledgling nation to achieve the kind of 
social progress which many new nations 
seek to emulate. I offer my warm con- 
gratulations on this happy anniversary. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to join in the tribute honoring 
Hadassah on its 50th anniversary. 

This great humanitarian organization 
began in 1912 with a group of 12 women, 
Its modest objective was to raise the 
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health standards in Palestine. Today 
this group numbers 318,000. Its objec- 
tives and programs have webbed in many 
directions. 

When the Hadassah-Hebrew Univer- 
sity Medical Center opened in Palestine 
last June, it climaxed almost 50 years 
of progress. Only one aspect of Hadas- 
sah has not changed in 50 years—the 
burning dedication of the ladies of 
Hadassah to lend a helping hand and 
heart to the ill, the homeless, and the 
weak. The services that Hadassah has 
rendered in every field of social endeavor 
can perhaps be equated. But the good 
will, the understanding, the example that 
Hadassah has inspired in every corner 
of the world can never be equated. 

My congratulations to a great organ- 
ization and a great group of women. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, our col- 
league, the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs! is unavoidably absent 
today. He has asked me to have placed 
in the Recor» for him a statement that 
he intended to make today honoring 
Hadassah on its 50th anniversary. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 

It was in Baltimore half a century ago that 
a group of women met under the leadership 
of Henrietta Szold and organized Hadassah, 
with the twin objectives of bringing the 
message of Zionism to American women and 
the service of healing to the impoverished 
people of Palestine—Arab and Jew alike. 

In the 50 years that have passed since 
then, Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, has compiled a record 
of e service in the furtherance 
of its twin objectives. More than 300,000 
women are dedicated members of this great 
American organization, and their name has 
become a synonym for all that is good in 
American social welfare throughout the 
Middle East and Africa. 

The opening of the Hadassah-Hebrew Uni- 
versity Medical Center in Jerusalem last year 
was an historic landmark in that part of the 
world and a fitting climax to a half century 
of devotion to an ideal. The medical center 
is the focal point of the vast network of 
health and sanitation services which would 
not have been possible without the initiative 


the Arab population in Israel, has been re- 
duced to insignificance. Infant mortality 
has declined, life expectancy has been ex- 
tended and health standards have been 
raised to a level of the most advanced Medi- 
terranean countries, thanks to Hadassah's 
pioneering efforts. 

Hadassah represents an enormous achieve- 
ment in saving human lives, and it repre- 
sents one of the most effective ways in which 
American women have been able to devote 
themselves to a great humanitarian appeal. 
I congratulate Hadassah on its golden jubi- 
lee and extend my warmest good wishes for 
even greater achievements in the service of 
mankind for the next 50 years. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in their congratulations to 
Hadassah on the organization’s 50th 
anniversary. Hadassah deserves and 
enjoys the gratitude of the people of our 
country of all creeds for its social and 
humanitarian achievements—for the 
people of our country and for the people 
of Palestine. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, we are 
today paying tribute to the Hadassah 
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Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica on the occasion of its golden jubilee. 

This group of ladies has in the past 50 
years established a remarkable record 
of achievement and service. Hadassah 
has created in the State of Israel a com- 
prehensive public health program. Its 
facilities include the new 21-building 
medical center in Jerusalem, child 
guidance and health centers and schools 
for nurses and doctors throughout the 


country. 

Not satisfied with its projects in Israel, 
Hadassah is, in addition, now assisting 
many of the 5 Afro-Asian nations, to 
set up similar p 

Hadassah Ae interpret Israel to the 
American people by providing a basic 
Jewish education as a background for 
intelligent and creative Jewish living in 
America. 

It carries on a project for youth, Junior 
Hadassah, which provides fellowships 
and other grants for travel and study in 
Israel. Its dedication to America’s 
heritage and to “the role of democracy 
as a force for peace and freedom abroad,” 
should set an example for other 
Americans. 

Earlier today the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] tendered a 
luncheon to some of the fine women of 
Hadassah who are in Washington at- 
tending their golden jubilee celebration. 
I was privileged, as was the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr. Morse], to appear 
at that luncheon and to have the privi- 
lege of talking to these fine ladies who are 
doing such wonderful work in behalf of 
both the land of their racial background 
and the land of which they are proud to 
be citizens, America. 

May Hadassah continue its wonderful 
work for many years to come. 


OUTLOOK FOR ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
shipping season for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is expected to open about mid- 


April. 

The annual expansion of trade and 
commerce through the seaway—since 
its completion in 1959—is resulting in 
real economic benefits for my home State 
of Wisconsin, the Great Lakes region, 
and the Nation. 

For 1962, the outlook promises still 
further progress. 

Unfortunately, antiseaway interests 
continue to snipe at the waterway—at 
the interests of the whole Great Lakes 
region—at the $140 million investment 
of the American taxpayer and the whole 
Nation. 

In a weekend address over Wisconsin 
radio stations, I was privileged to discuss 
the seaway outlook as well as some of 


these problems. 
consent that 


excerpts 
of the address be printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
Excerrrs or ADDRESS sy SENATOR ALEXANDER 
WILEY 


Friends: A . economic outlook for 
Wisconsin and the Nation depends upon 
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maximum utilization of all our economic 


accruing to Wisconsin and the whole Great 
Lakes region. 
Following its completion in 1959, there 


enterprises; 
markets for our goods and services, greater 
activity for our water, vail, and road trans- 
portation enterprises; greater concentration 
of national interest upon Wisconsin and the 
Great Lakes as a “Mecca” for tourism and 
other economic rewards. 


NEEDED: TRADE PATTERNS ORIENTED TO SEAWAY 


Unfortunately, however, governmental 
and nongovernmental trade patterns have 
not yet been adequately revised to take ad- 
vantage of the seaway route for commerce. 
For this reason, I, joined by other Great 
Lakes Senators, a special 
study by the Defense Department on trans- 
portation patterns for the Great Lakes. Fol- 
lowing completion of the study, evidence 
was revealed of a wide range of differing 
practices and often uncoordinated policies 
include: 

Wide discrepancies exist, in inland freight 
rates; eg., as between Midwest to Atlantic 
and Gulf ports; and Midwest to Great Lakes 
ports; 

There were instances in which procure- 
ment agencies failed completely to consider 
Great Lakes ports in their contracting pro- 
cedures for shipment of materials; 

There is a lack of information to govern- 
mental shippers on the advantages of Great 
Lakes Seaway shipping. 

Approximately $840,000 could have been 
saved by use of Great Lakes ports for ship- 
ment of military equipment during 1961— 
if all factors were considered—including 
making available of adequate amounts of 


age—both Government amd mongovernmen- 

tal enterprise—to become informed about— 
and utilize to a larger extent—this less ex- 
pensive seaway route. 


to all of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sys- 
Establishing a District Office of the US. 


Despite the facts that Congress authorized 
U.S. construction on the seaway; the Ameri- 
can people have a $140 million investment; 
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and the operations of the waterway have 
demonstrated real economic benefits to the 
American people, there are still attempts to 
— ͤ ee 


1. A bill introduced in Congress to pro- 
hibit the dissemination of seaway informa- 
tion by the corporation. This effort is 
contradictory to the need—and for that mat- 


2. An effort by eastern seaboard interests 
to change the formula for cost computation 
of seaway operations—and, as a result, 
threatening to drastically increase tolls and, 
by so doing discourage traffic. 

Interestingly, the sniping communities in 
the past, have asked for and received mil- 
lions—yes, billions—of dollars for develop- 
ment of navigation, port and harbor facili- 
ties, flood control, and other programs in 
their own backyard, without pay back ob- 
ligations such as required by the WILEY- 
sponsored seaway law. 

Rec that selfish interests, how- 
ever, will continue to snipe at the seaway, 
we need then to be extremely aware and 
watchful; to protect not only our interests 
m this new door of opportunity for trade 
in commerce, but also the investment m 
the seaway by the American taxpayer. 


NEEDED: CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
ON COMPROMISE DAIRY LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture within 1 year has 
hiked, then dairy price sup- 
ports; created greater costs for the price 
support program; and piled up higher 
stockpiles of dairy surpluses. 

If this is good dairy policy, the Na- 
tion and the farmer cannot stand it too 


After “upping” support levels from 
$3.22 to $3.40 per hundredweight for 
. RAA DARE: the Sec- 
retary now announces a 29 cents per 
hundredweight drop to $3.11. Accord- 
I ne eee 


American dairy farmers about $250 mil- 
lion. 2 State of Wisconsin, 
alone, the No. 1 dairy State, the income 
loss is estimated to reach about $50 mil- 


This is a hard blow to the dairy 
farmer. In the face of a lack of stable, 
realistic policy by the administration, 
then, the Congress should now step into 
the gap. 


dairy 
there is little likelihood of getting a re- 
turn to the $3.40 level of price supports. 

The Congress, however, can and 
should enact a compromise bill author- 
izing price support levels somewhere be- 
tween the $3.11 and $3.40, perhaps with- 
in the $3.22 to $3.30 range. This would, 
I believe: 

First. Prevent too great a drop in in- 
come for the dairy farmer—still caught 
in a cost-price squeeze. 

Second. Help to remedy the supply- 
demand situation. 
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Third. Serve the taxpayer by holding 
down the costs of the price support pro- 
gram, without rendering as much of a 
blow to the dairy farmer. 

To prevent an economic catastrophe 
in dairying—and a demoralizing of the 
dairy farmer, however, fast action is now 
needed by Congress. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
March 28, it was my pleasure to address 
the Conference on Saline Water Con- 
version of the Department of the In- 
terior. Nearly 600 persons, including 
some of the best scientific brains in the 
country participated in an all-day ses- 
sion dedicated to the problems and prog- 
ress in this all-important field. 

The worldwide importance of the sa- 
line water conversion program was 
summed up by President Kennedy when 
he stated: 

No water resources program is of greater 
long-range importance—for relief not only 
of our shortages, but for arid nations the 
world over—than our efforts to find an effec- 
tive and economical way to convert water 
from the world’s greatest, cheapest natural 
resource, the sea. 


As many of the Senators will recall, 
last year we authorized a stepped-up 
water program in two areas—an aug- 
mented research and development pro- 
gram and studies of large demonstra- 
tion plants wherever feasible. 

The results of our action for the past 
10 years are now bearing fruit. Of the 
five demonstration plants authorized in 
1952, three of those located in Freeport, 
Tex., San Diego, Calif., and Webster, S. 
Dak., are in operation. Bids for the 
brackish water plant at Roswell, N. 
Mex., were opened on December 12, 1961, 
and it is expected that construction will 
start soon. The fifth, a 250,000-gallon 
per day sea-water plant utilizing a freez- 
ing process, will be started at Wrights- 
ville Beach, N.C., in 1962. 

Mr. President, on March 27, a report 
of the Department of the Interior on the 
operations of the Saline Water Act of 
1952 for the calendar year 1961 was 
transmitted to the Congress. Because 
of the great interest in the program I 
request unanimous consent that the re- 
port be made a part of the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1962. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Operations of the De- 
partment of the Interior during calendar 
year 1961 under the Saline Water Act of 
1952 (Public Law 448, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
as amended) are summarized in this letter 
which is my report required by the act. More 
detailed information is given in the “Saline 
Water Conversion Report for 1961” of the 
Office of Saline Water. 

The enactment of new legislation to ex- 
pand and extend the saline water conversion 
program, the initiation of demonstration 
plant operations, the acceleration of research 
and development activities, and the Woods 
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Hole Conference jointly sponsored by the 
Office of Saline Water and the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences-National Research Council, 
combine to make 1961 the most significant 
year in the history of the Department of the 
Interior's program to develop low-cost saline 
water conversion processes. 

During the Ist session of the 87th Con- 
gress a number of bills were introduced by 
various Senators and Representatives to en- 
large the scope of activities of the Office of 
Saline Water. On June 26, 1961, the admin- 
istration submitted draft legislation for the 
consideration of the Congress. The proposed 
bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico, and 
in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Wayne N, AsPINALL. Following exten- 
sive hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, Congressman WALTER 
Rocers, chairman, and before the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, Senator 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, chairman, the Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 87-295, which was 
approved by President Kennedy on Septem- 
ber 22. 

This new law authorizes $75 million for 
research and development activities during 
fiscal years 1962-67, inclusive, and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to recommend to 
the Congress authorization for construction 
and operation, or for participating in the 
construction and operation, of a demonstra- 
tion plant for any process which has promise 
of accomplishing the purposes of the Saline 
Water Conversion Act. 

In order to expedite the directive of the 
Congress immediately to accelerate the pace 
of research and development, the Department 
requested a supplemental appropriation to 
augment the regular appropriation of $1,755,- 
000. The Congress approved a supplemental 
appropriation of $3.5 million to initiate crit- 
ical new activities, with particular emphasis 
being placed on basic research. 

This essential work is conducted by the 
Office of Saline Water through its Research 
Division by means of contracts and grants 
awarded to individuals, universities, private 
research organizations, industrial firms, and 
by use of the facilities of existing govern- 
mental laboratories. These activities are di- 
rected toward the objective of increasing 
knowledge in science and engineering in 
order to make scientific principles and data 
available for use in practicable applications 
of saline water conversion. Such work is 
basic in nature and may involve studies 
of fundamental concepts in all areas of 
science and engineering. These activities 
are primarily concerned with new ideas 
evolved as a result of theoretical or explora- 
tory investigations into the nature of water 
conversion processes and the interpretation 
of preliminary findings relating to new or 
improved processes. Eighteen basic or fun- 
damental research investigations were sup- 
ported by the Division of Research during 
the past year. Those studies include ex- 
ploratory research, extraction and use of by- 
products, use of atomic energy in conver- 
sion, corrosion, improved membranes, scale 
prevention and control, thermodynamics of 
solutions, polarization, transport depletion, 
dropwise promoters, heat transfer, and the 
physical chemistry of adsorption. 

To assist the Office of Saline Water to out- 
line a meritorious, long-range fundamental 
research program, the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council was 
asked to organize a detailed review of the 
basic research needs in this field. This re- 
quest resulted in a month-long conference, 
supported jointly by the Office of Saline 
Water, and the National Science Founda- 
tion, at Woods Hole, Mass., June 19-July 14. 
Some of this Nation’s most distinguished 
scientists and engineers participated in that 
study. Their objective—to outline a pro- 
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gram of research designed to meet the water 
problems of a generation hence. The pro- 
ceedings of this conference are being 
published and will be available from the 
National Academy of Sclences-National Re- 
search Council. 

We have but scratched the surface in our 
basic research endeavors. Heavy emphasis 
on fundamental research is essential if we 
hope to take large strides toward our goal 
of attaining truly low-cost conversion. Most 
scientists and engineers agree that the most 
effective and economical methods of saline 
water conversion may yet remain to be dis- 
covered and that the foundation of an ef- 
fective program is continuous fundamental 
research. 

To convert sea or brackish water to fresh 
is relatively simple, but to do it at low cost 
is extraordinarily difficult. It presents many 
chemical and mechanical problems of con- 
siderable magnitude. We know the end re- 
sult of many natural phenomena, but we do 
not understand how those phenomena oc- 
cur. During the next few years it is anti- 
cipated that the major research effort will be 
concerned with such fields, disciplines, or 
problems as basic properties of solutions, 
transport phenomena, liquid-solid transi- 
tions, nonbiological membranes, liquid- 
vapor transitions, ion-exchange, and electro- 
chemical separation methods, biology, 
liquid-liquid transitions, and byproduct 
utilization. 

Applied research, or engineering develop- 
ment studies of the Office of Saline Water 
are conducted by the Division of Processes 
Development. This Division is responsible 
for developing practical uses of scientific 
knowledge for application to the production 
of devices, systems, materials, or processes 
for converting saline water to fresh water 
through the development and testing of 
bench-scale equipment, pilot units, and 
complete pilot plants. 

Pilot plants are an important phase of the 
applied research activities. A pilot plant is 
a research and development tool which 
serves to bridge the gap between laboratory 
development on the one hand and demon- 
stration or commercial plants on the other. 
A pilot plant size is determined by the tech- 
nical requirements of the particular situ- 
ation to provide the required technical 
knowledge and data. 

During the year pilot equipment was being 
operated on sea water to develop methods of 
scale control. Several small solar distillation 
pilot units are being operated to determine 
ways of reducing capital costs and improving 
efficiencies. Developmental work on electro- 
dialysis processes is being carried out at the 
Bureau of Reclamation Laboratories in Den- 
ver, Colo. Good data is being obtained from 
a 16,000-gallon-per-day pilot plant using 
one type of freezing process. Developmental 
efforts continue on another freezing method 
in a 35,000-gallon-per-day pilot plant. 
Twenty-five research and development con- 
tracts were active during the year. 

At the close of the year plans were moving 
ahead for the construction of a pilot plant 
test station at Wrightsville Beach, N.C., on 
land donated and improved for this purpose 
by the State of North Carolina for the De- 
partment of the Interior. This facility will 
provide a location where pilot plants can be 
tested under the same conditions which will 
facilitate accurate comparison of test data. 

In the coming year complete pilot plant 
units are scheduled for the thin-film evap- 
orator and liquid-liquid heat transfer com- 
bined with vapor reheat cycles. Applied 
research on a laboratory level is planned on 
dropwise promoters, humidification phenom- 
ena, special studies on energy transfer, and 
new concepts for use of solar energy. De- 
velopmental work will be started on a trailer- 
mounted, self-contained mobile unit which 
is expected to have many uses, including 
operation under emergency conditions caused 
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by natural disasters such as flood or hurri- 
cane, and in connection with civil defense 
applications. 

A third freezing process, which makes use 
of larger ice crystals to facilitate washing 
operations, is scheduled for pilot plant evalu- 
ation in a 10,000-gallon-per-day plant. The 
development of the gas hydrate process is 
planned at the pilot plant level and a small 
pilot plant to determine the feasibility of 
the solvent extraction process will be built. 

On June 21, President Kennedy pressed a 
special magnesium button on his desk in 
the White House which signaled the actual 
startup of the Department's first saline 
water conversion demonstration plant. Vice 
President LXNDON B. JOHNSON, together with 
a large congressional delegation, assembled 
in Freeport, Tex., to personally participate 
in the dedication ceremony of this first 
plant. Designed to convert sea water to 
fresh water at the rate of 1 million gallons 
per day at an anticipated cost of $1 to $1.25 
per 1,000 gallons, the plant, in many ways, 
has exceeded expectations. 

Freeport, Tex., was in the very heart of the 
ravaged area resulting from the destructive 
power of Hurricane Carla which swept the 
Texas coast in mid-September. Although 
the saline water conversion plant bore the 
full fury of the storm, it suffered only minor 
damage from the hurricane winds; but the 
plant was flooded with 6 feet of sea water 
which caused considerable damage to pumps, 
motors, and electrical switchgear. 

Anticipating a critical water shortage in 
the disaster area, efforts to repair the dam- 
age were conducted on a 24-hour-per-day 
schedule in order to provide a source of pure 
water in the Freeport area. Four days after 
the tidal floodwaters receded, the plant was 
again producing potable water. 

A second demonstration plant, designed to 
desalt brackish water at the rate of 250,000 
gallons per day was dedicated on October 20 
with appropriate ceremonies at Webster, S. 
Dak. Initial data obtained from the opera- 
tion of this plant indicate a conversion 
cost in the range of 85 cents per thousand 
gallons. 

Construction of a second 1 million gal- 
lons per day sea water conversion demon- 
stration plant was completed at San Diego, 
Calif., on September 3. Preliminary testing 
and start-up operations of this plant were 
underway at the close of the year. 

Bids for a 1 million gallons per day brack- 
ish water conversion plant to be erected at 
Roswell, N. Mex., were opened on December 
12. Following a careful engineering evalua- 
tion of the bids received, a construction con- 
tract will be awarded. Construction of a 
250,000 gallons per day sea water conversion 
plant utilizing a freezing process will be 
started at Wrightsville Beach, N.C., in 1962. 

While these five plants will demonstrate 
the feasibility and reliability of the selected 
processes, together with needed and useful 
engineering and operating data, they can- 
not be expected to demonstrate the eco- 
nomic potential of the various processes. 
Additional demonstration plants will be 
needed to prove the feasibility of new proc- 
esses as they are developed in sizes up to 1 
million gallons per day. To verify the eco- 
nomic potentials of the processes presently 
being demonstrated, the plants ranging in 
size from 5 to 25 million gallons per day 
capacity will be required. These large 
plants will serve the important purpose of 
providing water supply in addition to ad- 
vancing the objectives of the program. 

The expansion of the demonstration plant 
program to provide for plants of a size to 
determine the economic potential of new or 
improved processes is set forth in Public 
Law 87-295. Proposals requesting author- 
ization for additional demonstration plants 
will be submitted to the Congress on an 
individual basis accompanied by a report on 
the size, location, and cost of the proposed 
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plant, the engineering and economic details, 
and the tentative arrangements for financial 
participation by interested governmental 
agencies or by industry. 

As a result of a paper prepared by the 
Office of Saline Water for presentation to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Parliamentarians 
Conference, in Paris, November 13-17, the 
NATO Parliamentarians recommended that 
the Office of Saline Water be used as a clear- 
ing house for all NATO national studies on 
this subject. We have accepted this respon- 
sibility for the purpose of eliminating, to a 
large degree, any duplication of research ef- 
fort and to stimulate the search for low-cost 
saline water conversion processes through 
international cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


THREATENED DESTRUCTION OF 
THE INDIANA DUNES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of the threatened 
destruction of the Indiana Dunes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


The announcement of Bethlehem Steel 
that it has sold 214 million cubic yards of 
sand from the dunes to a contractor who 
in turn has sold it to Northwestern Uni- 
versity to fill in the lakefront at that insti- 
tution, and that it will start to destroy the 
dunes on May 1, is a brutal and antisocial 
act. It is an attempt to confront the Con- 
gress and the President with an accom- 
plished fact, before they can move to save 
this rarely beautiful area for the people 
* + + and for posterity. It is like attack- 
ing and mutilating a beautiful woman so 
that she may not belong to anyone else. 

The business manager of Northwestern 
University is reported to have told friends 
of the dunes that he did not care where 
the sand came from and that Northwestern 
was determined to go ahead with the con- 
tract, and furthermore, that he would not 
discuss the matter. I cannot believe that 
this attitude represents the real opinion of 
the president, trustees, faculty, alumni and 
students of this great university, and I ap- 
peal to them to reverse this position. If 
Bethlehem is deprived of a market for the 
sand it may be deterred from destroying the 
dunes. Northwestern by using the sand be- 
comes a partner to the crime. Because a 
university is the repository of the intellec- 
tual heritage of the past, and helps to create 
the culture of the future, I still hope that 
Northwestern will not lend itself to this 
wanton destruction. For the dunes are a 
priceless gift of nature, a peerless recreation 
area created over the millenia of time, and 
a famous laboratory for naturalists. They 
should be saved as the everlasting heritage 
of mankind. For as Carl Sandburg has said, 
“The dunes are a signature of time and of 
eternity. Their loss would be irrevocable.” 

May I also make one final appeal to the 
officers, directors, and stockholders of Bethle- 
hem to call off their brutal plan. Does that 
corporation want to be known to the Na- 
tion and to posterity as the ravager and de- 
stroyer of nature? Bethlehem has only a few 
days in which to redeem itself. 

I appeal also to the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee to approve for passage our bill to save 
the dunes, S. 1979, at the earliest possible 
moment. Time is of the essence. The 
friends of beauty and of the outdoors should 
rally to the defense of this uniquely beauti- 
ful area. 


April 2 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


UNITED NATIONS BONDS PURCHASE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the unfinished business, S. 
2768, be laid before the Senate and made 
the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2768) to promote the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States by authorizing 
the purchase of United Nations bonds 
and the appropriation of funds therefor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 


TRIBUTE TO EVERARD H. SMITH, 
CHIEF CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on 
April 1, 1913, a young man was em- 
ployed by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee as an assistant clerk. To- 
day that young man is the chief clerk of 
the committee, and is entering upon his 
50th year of association with the com- 
mittee. His name, if anyone need be 
told, is Everard H. Smith. 

I believe it to be only fitting that we 
pause for just a moment in our deliber- 
ations and pay homage to someone who 
exemplifies the finest characteristics of 
a true public servant. He has served 
the Congress faithfully and well. His 
devotion to duty has long been a byword 
among all those who have had the good 
fortune to know him. His sincerity, his 
loyalty to the Senate, his integrity— 
these are qualities which, when referring 
to Everard, one takes for granted. 

When Everard first came with the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, the an- 
nual budget totaled just over $1 billion. 
This coming year, fiscal 1963, the budget 
request is for just under $100 billion. 
But he has not been merely a witness 
to that growth. For 49 years he has 
driven himself to master the changing 
intricacies of budgetary procedures, de- 
vouring fiscal and related dates better 
to serve the Senate so that it might bet- 
ter serve the country. 

Today the Senate Appropriations 
Committee has what I am sure he would 
call a large staff, for he remembers the 
days when the staff consisted of a chief 
clerk, an assistant clerk, and a typist. 
Between them, these two clerks handled 
all the appropriations bills. 

During the war years Everard and his 
staff of one clerk, Cecil Tolbert, handled 
over $450 billion in appropriations. The 
largest single appropriation bill which he 
ever handled was the Military Appro- 
priation Act for 1944, which totaled $59 
billion. In those times I recall coming 
down on the back elevator from the floor 
to the corridor beside the entrance to the 
Appropriations Committee. It would be 
late at night, but regardless of the hour, 
the light would peep from under the 
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doorway, and inside I would find Ever- 
ard racking up a bill. It was not uncom- 
mon for him to work far into the night, 
catching a nap in his office before he 
started the next day’s work. I venture 
to guess that if I had looked into the 
committee last night, I would have 
found him there, if there was a job to 
be done. 

And so in the name of all of us who 
know him, I wish to congratulate Ever- 
ard on the magnificent job he has per- 
formed, and is still performing. Ever- 
ard Smith epitomizes the very highest 
type of public servant—giving of himself 
in ring to better assist the Senate in its 
work. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I first 
came to know Everard Smith when I 
served on the Appropriations Committee 
in the House of Representatives. Later. 
as a member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, I came to know him 
much better and to develop a high re- 
spect and deep affection for his fidelity 
to duty and his willingness always to be 
of utmost assistance fo every member of 
the committee. 

So today, I want to praise his work and 
pay testimony to the character of a great 
public servant. 

Once upon a time, he was asked what 
different positions he filled during the 
course of his lifetime. I think his first 
job was in the Census Bureau in 1910. 
Thereafter, he became a schoolteacher 
in the District of Columbia, and left that 
position to become an assistant clerk to 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate at an annual salary of $1,440. In 
1933 he became the chief clerk of that 
committee, and presently holds that po- 
sition. So that today he begins his 50th 
year of duty with the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I learned years ago that one could de- 
pend on him to perform many tasks, and 
there are so many tasks in that commit- 
tee that deal with abstruse matters. It 
makes no difference what the pressures 
on him are, his work has been always 
willingly rendered, and is uniformly 
accurate. 

He possesses that rare quality of fore- 
seeing what a person wants to know and 
is always ready with the answer. 

I might point out that the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations was estab- 
lished in 1867. That was 95 years ago. 
So I had the thought that Everard 
Smith, who came to work with the com- 
mittee in the 63d Congress, in 1913, has 
served with the committee over half the 
time of its existence. 

He has had personal contact with an 
estimated 147 members of the committee 
over a long period of time, and he served 
when yery distinguished personages were 
chairmen of the committee. They in- 
clude Thomas Martin, of Virginia; Fran- 
cis Warren, of Wyoming; Wesley Jones, 
of Washington; Frederick Hale, of 
Maine; Carter Glass, of Virginia; Ken- 
neth McKeller, of Tennessee; Styles 
Bridges, of New Hampshire; and our 
present very distinguished, and I mean 
our very distinguished, chairman, the 
Hon. Carl Hayden, of Arizona. 

I am certain that if those chairmen 
and committee members whom Everard 
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Smith has served so well could be here 
today, they would want to pay a warm 
and fervent tribute to his services. 

So many times I have sat on the floor 
when appropriation bills were here for 
consideration, and there, in his custom- 
ary self-effacing manner, along the rear 
wall of the Senate Chamber, was Everard 
Smith, ever on call and ever ready to 
perform his duties and to give advice to 
Members of the Senate as they consid- 
ered the intricate and, shall I say, diffi- 
cult appropriation bills. 

His broad knowledge of the workings 
of the Federal Government would be 
hard to equal. It has been nurtured by 
a keen mind, an avid interest in his 
work, and a desire to learn all he can, 
that he might always serve the Senate 
better. 

May this body, and our country, al- 
ways have such devoted public servants— 
men of the caliber of Everard Smith. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the remarks made by the 
distinguished President pro tempore of 
the Senate, the senior Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], and by my dis- 
tinguished colleague the minority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

I have know Everard Smith for almost 
20 years. I have found him to be a dili- 
gent and a conscientious member of the 
staff of the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate. He has been an outstanding 
public servant. He has performed mag- 
nificently in behalf of the Senate as a 
whole. 

With Everard Smith, as with his col- 
leagues on the staff of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, there were never any 
party lines. He was there to serve mem- 
bers of the committee as a whole. He 
was there to serve the Senate as well. 
He was and he is a good public servant. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to take a moment to join in the 
tribute to a very fine, faithful, and com- 
petent servant of the Senate of the 
United States and of the country as a 
whole. I am glad the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations took this opportunity to pay 
tribute to this man. 

I am not a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, but as a Member of 
the Senate I can testify as to the con- 
tacts I have had with Mr. Smith. I 
have always marveled at his competent 
grasp of the facts and figures relating to 
appropriations, particularly those run- 
ning in such proportions as the chair- 
man has brought out, barely under $100 
billion. 

With respect to whatever item, regard- 
less of how large or small, or how impor- 
tant, he knows the facts surrounding it 
and he is always ready and eager to be 
of service to any Member of the Sen- 
ate who needs help. 

I join in paying tribute to him, a fine 
and distinguished public servant. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wel- 
come this opportunity to add my tribute 
to Everard H. Smith as he enters this 
his 50th year of public service with the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

There are very few people who can 
hope to boast of serving one body as 
long as he. There are even fewer who 
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can point to a record of serving so faith- 
fully and so well. But Everard Smith is 
not one to boast or to point to a record. 
I have known Everard since 1947, and 
through the years of our cordial rela- 
tionship and he has always exercised 
the self-effacing role of a teacher, a 
giver of facts, with patience and under- 
standing born of a deep desire to assist 
us all to the best of his ability. 

I have seen Everard Smith under se- 
vere pressures—the type which arise 
when Congress is attempting shortly to 
adjourn, late at night, when tempers and 
moods are not always the type to quiet 
the nerves, when issues are being pressed 
for a quick decision. Yet always he has 
remained calm and objective; his ad- 
vice sage; his opinions, when asked, 
worthy of careful consideration. 

Never to my knowledge has he allowed 
these pressures to sway his honest judg- 
ment. He has always been impartial 
in his work, letting the facts tell the 
story, regardless of whether they would 
seem to favor one Member or another, 
one party or the other. We know we 
can depend on his storehouse of factual 
knowledge. 

His devotion to his work is proverbial. 
And the love and respect which his staff 
has for him do not preclude their re- 
citing a favorite anecdote about him. It 
was after a particularly hard session of 
Congress. Everard had as usual been 
working with the untiring vigor which 
benumbed his younger associates. The 
Senate had departed for a much needed 
rest, but Everard was still at his desk, 
compiling the laws and statistics neces- 
sary for appropriations documentation. 
The then chairman, realizing how hard 
Everard had worked, told him to take a 
vacation. But Everard continued to 
work at his desk. After several failures 
the chairman threatened drastic action 
if Everard did not take some time off. 
Everard followed orders; he took a few 
days off—the only vacation I have known 
him to take. 

Everard can be justly proud of his dis- 
tinguished record. I am proud to be 
numbered among his friends. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECTS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 
1961 the Congress appropriated $4214 
million to be used by way of loans or 
grants to urban communities for the de- 
velopment of mass transportation dem- 
onstration projects. The law provides 
that the Federal Government will put 
up two-thirds and the local government 
one-third of the cost of such experi- 
ments. 

There are in the making two inter- 
esting applications for the use of the 
$4214 million. The City of Ithaca, N.Y. 
was and I understand is contemplating 
a project of free bus transportation at 
a cost of $150,000, of which $100,000 was 
to be put up by the Federal Government. 

The latest news on this subject ap- 
pears in Orlando, Fla. In that com- 
munity a program is being promoted 
under which the Federal Government 
will provide the moneys for the building 
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of a 7-mile modern monorail transporta- 
tion system. The cost of a monorail sys- 
tem ranges from $2.06 million per mile 
to $5.8 million per mile. Cost estimates 
made in 1959 on the feasibility of a 15.85- 
mile monorail system in New Orleans 
were $2.06 million per mile, including 
rolling stock, structure and road bed, 
stations, and so forth. A 1954 study by 
Coverdale and Colpitts estimated the 
capital cost per mile for a 45-mile mono- 
rail system in Los Angeles to be $2.82 
million. A capital cost of $4.70 million 
per mile for a 53.9-mile system in Detroit 
was the estimate of a 1958 study by the 
City of Detroit Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion. 

The Orlando newspaper carried a 
sketch in color showing the construction 
of the proposed monorail. In the sketch 
appears the statement: 

Experimental installation, won't cost us 1 
red cent. Ninety percent of cost Govern- 
ment sponsored. 


Below the sketch is the intriguing 
declaration: 
Who could ask for a better tie-in. 


The word is current that the moneys 
assigned for this subject will be greatly 
expanded in the 1962 session of the Con- 
gress. If Ithaca is to have free bus 
transportation, and Orlando, Fla., is to 
have a 7-mile monorail built by the Gov- 
ernment, to what extent is this program 
to develop by way of expenditures when 
the other communities of the United 
States become conscious that moneys of 
that character are available from the 
Federal till? 

The deficit operations undoubtedly 
will grow larger. The national debt will 
be expanded. The cost of providing these 
services will be staggering. Increased 
Federal debt means increased cost to the 
Federal Government, and ultimately to 
the taxpayer for the carrying of this 
Federal debt. It is estimated in the 
fiscal year 1963 budget report that $9.4 
billion will be required to carry only the 
interest charges on this ever-increasing 
debt. This is the largest single outlay 
by the Federal Government, with the 
exception of appropriations for the na- 
tional defense. 

If the Federal Government continues 
injecting itself into these new fields, I 
can easily visualize a $10 billion annual 
interest cost by the close of 1963; a fur- 
ther drop in the purchasing power of 
the dollar; and a more rapid depletion 
of our already dangerously low gold 
reserves. 

That condition, of course, is going to 
grow worse if we are to provide free 
transportation to local communities, and 
if the Federal Government is going to 
build monorails. 

I do not blame the Orlando people for 
attempting to get the project for that 
city, but I do suggest that danger lies 
ahead on the Federal level if programs 
of this type are to be carried into effect. 

The vision of tax reduction, the vision 
of balancing the budgets, the vision of 
reducing the national debt, slowly re- 
treat to the dim distance, because what 
we are doing means increased national 
debt, increased taxes, and reduced pur- 
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chasing power of the dollar—none of 
which is healthy for the citizen or 
healthy for the security of our country. 


MILITARY IMPLICATIONS OF 
SPACE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, there has 
come to my attention an article entitled 
“Rockets and Strategy” which appeared 
in the Moscow Red Star, organ of the 
Soviet Army, on March 18. I believe 
this article is significant because of its 
frank discussion of the military implica- 
tions of space. The article is also sig- 
nificant because of the claim that devel- 
opment of global rockets invalidates our 
radar warning system. As the author 
of the article points out: 

All this has now lost its significance, be- 
cause rockets can fiy into U.S. territory from 
directions quite different from those in which 
these installations are located. As one 
British paper wrote, due to the existence 
of global rockets, the U.S.S.R. can bomb the 
United States from the back door, launching 
their rockets over the Pacific Ocean or even 
over the South Pole and South America. 


Mr. President, I would recall to my 
colleagues the debate in the Senate on 
the subject of the Antarctic treaty in the 
month of April 1960. In ratifying this 
treaty we, in effect, abandoned the mas- 
sive claims to Antarctic territory, valid 
under international laws, built up 
through decades of heroism and sacri- 
fice by Admiral Byrd and other Ameri- 
can explorers. We committed ourselves 
to regard the vast Antarctic Continent 
as an international scientific preserve, 
where all nations would be free to ex- 
plore and to carry on scientific activities. 
We agreed that no military installation 
of any kind was to be established in the 
Antarctic. 

In the course of the debate on the 
treaty, those of us who opposed its rati- 
fication warned that the Antarctic might 
have unforeseen military utility. The 
chickens are now coming home to roost, 
and much faster than we had antici- 
pated. If the Soviets now have, or will 
have, rockets that can fly across the 
South Pole to strike at our cities, then 
obviously we should have radar installa- 
tions and, ultimately, antimissile instal- 
lations on the shores of the Antarctic 
Continent. But our hands, unfortu- 
nately, are tied by the improvident treaty 
which we ratified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article “Rockets and 
Strategy” from the Moscow Red Star of 
March 18, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Text oF Rep STAR ARTICLE ON SPACE WAR 
(Article by candidate of military sciences 

Lt. Col. V. Larionov: “Rockets and 

Strategy”) 

Speaking at a meeting with voters on 
March 16, Comrade N. S. Khrushchev pointed 
out the complete lack of foundation of the 
policy of the U.S. aggressive circles who are 
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striving to unleash a new war and who at 
the same time count on escaping retaliation 
and sitting it out beyond the ocean. 

To safeguard against the retaliatory blow 
of the Soviet Union, the American militar- 
ists have created a system of radar and other 
installations, with the intention of inter- 
cepting rockets coming in approximately 
from the direction of the North Pole, that 
is, over the shortest route. The hopes of 
U.S. military circles to protect themselves 
against a retaliatory rocket blow are now, 
as never before, lacking in foundation. Our 
scientists and engineers have created a new 
intercontinental rocket which they have 
termed global; this weapon is invulnerable 
to antirocket defense. 

The new global rockets can fly around the 
globe in any direction and strike any given 
target. The precision of the calculations 
were demonstrated by the flights of the 
spaceships Vostok I and Vostok II. Thus the 
tremendous capital invested by the United 
States in establishing a radar system and 
reliable means of warning brought no profit. 
All this has now lost its significance, be- 
cause rockets can fiy into U.S. territory 
from directions quite different from those 
in which these installations are located. As 
one British paper wrote, due to the existence 
of global rockets, the U.S.S.R. “can bomb 
the United States from the back door, 
launching their rockets over the Pacific 
Ocean or even over the South Pole and South 
America.” 

The global rockets created by our scien- 
tists and engineers are a clear demonstra- 
tion of the inexhaustible strength and might 
of the Soviet state and new proof of the 
serious lagging of the United States behind 
the Soviet Union in the development of 
contemporary, powerful rocketry. Charac- 
teristic in this connection are the reports of 
the foreign press that the Western military 
experts did not consider the creation of 
global rockets possible before the end of the 
sixties. And this at a time when the Ameri- 
can militarists are literally crawling out of 
their hides to put the most modern achieve- 
ments of science at the service of the arms 
race. It is no secret that all work for the 
conquest of space in the United States is 
done predominantly for military ends. 

Official American political and military 
figures do not hide this fact. U.S. President 
John Kennedy declared as far back as 1960 
when he was still a Senator: “Dominance 
in space will be the essence of the coming 
decade. The state that controls space will 
also control the earth.” The Chief of the 
Air Force Ballistic Missile Division, Major 
General Ritland, expressed this idea more 
frankly: “We are reaching for space not be- 
cause it lures us as everything unexplored 
does, but because it is a deployment area 
in which strategic operations can be con- 
ducted with great efficiency.” 

It is obvious that the theoretical and 
practical conquest of space is conceived pri- 
marily in the interests of strategy, since the 
creation and utilization of various space sys- 
tems and flight apparatus can lead imme- 
diately to major strategic results. The 
working out of efficient means of striking 
from space and of fighting with space weap- 
ons in combination with nuclear weapons 
places in the hands of the strategic leader- 
ship a new, mighty means of affecting the 
military-economic potential and the mili- 
tary might of the enemy. 

According to the views of Western theo- 
reticians, a war with the use of space weap- 
ons and thermonuclear weapons will acquire 
the character of a war “that knows no limits, 
either in space or in time; in other words, 
one that will turn into an implemented 
system of global destruction.” 

This global system of destruction is ex- 
pressed in American strategy by the recog- 
nition of the air and outer space as the de- 
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cisive sphere of operations of a future war. 
Nuclear air and space power is regarded as 
the material force of this strategy and as- 
sessed as the main factor for victory. 

The basis of air and outer space power 
must consist in aerodynamic flight machines 
which include piloted long-range aircraft, 
ballistic rockets, and various types of space 
installations of existing or planned types. 
The military program of the American Gov- 
ernment is organized on the basis of these 
views. One must stress, however, that the 
composition of the U.S. military program is 
not only influenced by the acknowledgement 
of the decisive role of space weapons in a 
future war, but also by the level of scientific- 
technical achievements in this field. 

Not counting on catching up with the 
U.S.S.R. in the conquest of outer space in 
the next few years, the leaders of American 
policy and the strategists of the Pentagon 
believe that this can be achieved as a result 
of setting up and implementing a long-term 
program, There are also other reasons why 
the Americans are openly proclaiming long- 
term programs for expanding their arsenal 
of space weapons. 

The United States in this way hopes to 
create the appearance of being a peace power 
and of having great scientific-technical capa- 
bilities, thus boosting its shaken authority 
among its partners in the aggressive blocs. 

Outwardly, the American program of cos- 
mic military research planned for up through 
1975 looks very impressive. It is planned 
to implement it in three stages. On the 
first stage, in the years 1962-65, it is planned 
to create cosmic military systems insuring 
the successful operation of military forces 
in all spheres: on land, in the air, and on 
the sea. These include means for the re- 
connaissance of the strategic means of the 
enemy located on land and under the sea, 
and for safeguarding the radio navigation of 
rocket-carrying submarines and aircraft 
carriers of nuclear weapons. 

For the reconnaissance of land targets it 
is planned to launch into orbit 20 experi- 
mental models of the Samos system and in 
the following years an additional 8 sput- 
niks per year. It is intended to photograph 
land targets and even small objects on the 
territory of the Socialist countries with their 
help. 

It is also proposed to create on the basis 
of communication sputniks a united global 
communication system which would insure 
the directing of the U.S. Armed Forces de- 
ployed on U.S. and foreign territories, and 
also on the directing of the armed forces 
of the countries of all the imperialist aggres- 
sive blocs. 

By 1965, it is planned to produce means 
for combating ballistic rockets while they 
are still in the powered stage of their tra- 
jectory and for identifying and counteract- 
ing sputniks. Even now, however, a certain 
pessimism is being displayed in this connec- 
tion, particularly after the announcement 
of the creation of global rockets in the 
U.S.S.R. “The defense experts of the West- 
ern countries,” says the Daily Herald, “are 
faced with an almost insoluble problem.” 

The broadly conceived American plans for 
the military utilization of cosmic space en- 
visage the creation of new systems of arma- 
ment for conducting independent offensive 
and defensive operations in space and of 
space systems for dealing nuclear blows 
against land targets, after 1965. This stage 
envisages the improvement of existing, and 
the production of new, types of ballistic 
rockets which will make it possible to launch 
into orbit around the earth sputnik ships 
readily recognizable as possible carriers of 
thermonuclear charges. It is planned to 
place aboard such ships a crew of two to 
three people, and optical, television, and 
photographic equipment. It is not consid- 
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ered possible to create experimental models 
of space flight devices for destroying land 
targets with nuclear charges carried by mis- 
siles of the space-to-earth class before 1966. 

In the more distant future, after 1970, it is 
planned to conquer other planets and to 
establish a military base on the moon. 
Even though these prospects are very dis- 
tant and problematic, American theoreti- 
cians are already hurrying to estimate in ad- 
vance the military importance of the moon 
and the possibilities which will arise in con- 
nection with its conquest. 

The assistant editor of the Air Force Jour- 
nal says, for example: “The conquest of the 
moon will, in addition to its purely scien- 
tific importance, also play an important role 
in the military field. Powerful telescopes 
installed on the moon can be utilized for 
reconnaissance purposes and in case of war 
the moon will be a base from which nuclear 
weapons will be used.” 

Such are the plans of the American im- 

ts aimed at the utilization of space 
for military aims. But even the American 
specialists themselves are sceptical in their 
assessments of the possibility of implement- 
ing them. The leader of the organization 
for space research admitted in one of his 
statements that “some of our plans for 
launching of cosmic missiles are insufficient- 
ly realistic. Above all, we have not even at- 
tained those results in the technology of 
space research which were planned earlier. 
The relation of the number of successful 
launchings to the number of failures has 
in fact not changed * * * (Red Star ellip- 
sis). We have encountered a number of 
serious difficulties in the field of power in- 
stallations and in guidance systems. We 
are primarily concerned about the problem 
of reliability. In the near future, we cannot 
even count on three successful launchings 
out of four attempts.” 

Trying to attain general and complete dis- 
armament, the Soviet Union is resolutely op- 
posed to the use of outer space for military 
purposes. A level of scientific-technical 
progress which is higher than that in the 
United States permits the Soviet Union con- 
fidently to retain its lead in the conquest of 
space for scientific aims. 

In the past few days the world has been 
extensively discussing the report on the crea- 
tion of the world’s first global rocket. Ac- 
cording to the admission of foreign military 
specialists, the creation of a global weapon 
in the U.S.S.R. will undoubtedly have a se- 
rious influence on contemporary military 
strength. It will make the lovers of military 
adventures more thoughtful. 


INCREASE IN SALARIES OF 
FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on March 
22 I introduced a bill calling for an in- 
crease in salaries of Federal judges. 
Since that time, there has been brought 
to my attention a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association at its 
annual meeting in St. Louis during Au- 
gust of 1961. 

Through this resolution, the American 
Bar Association records itself in favor of 
an increase in judicial salaries, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have this 
resolution printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the American Bar Association 
was one of the chief sponsors of the Com- 
mission on Judicial and Congressional Sal- 
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aries, which in 1954 recommended increases 
in the compensation of members of the Fed- 
eral judiciary and the Congress; and 
Whereas at the 1954 annual meeting this 
association approved prior action of its 
board of governors urging adoption of the 
Commission’s recommendations; and 
Whereas Congress in 1955 increased con- 
gressional and judicial salaries but not to 
the extent recommended by the Commission; 
and 
Whereas since that time three salary in- 
creases have been granted to Federal em- 
ployees, one in 1955, a 744-percent increase, 
one in 1958, a 10-percent increase, and one 
in 1960, a 9-percent increase, but these in- 
creases were not applied to congressional 
and judicial salaries: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this association reaffirms 
its aforesaid approval and urges the Con- 
to increase the judicial and congres- 
sional salaries to the level recommended by 
the said Federal Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries. 
GLENN R. Jack. 
BERNARD G. SEGAL. 
Francis W. HILL, Jr. 
CHARLES S. RHYNE, 


CALL FOR MODERATION IN DE- 
BATE BETWEEN LIBERALS AND 
CONSERVATIVES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I think 
many of us here have had occasion to 
study and to admire the writings of Dr. 
Stefan Possony who, I believe, is inter- 
nationally recognized as one of our most 
profound scholars on subjects related to 
the cold war. Dr. Possony has recently 
been appointed director of the interna- 
tional political studies program of the 
Hoover Institute at Stanford University. 

Dr. Possony has written an article 
calling for moderation and common- 
sense in the national debate that is now 
going on between liberals and conserva- 
tives. I believe Dr. Possony’s article has 
in it much food for thought for the peo- 
ple on both sides of the argument. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Record at this 
point the text of the article “Back to 
Reality,” by Dr. Stefan Possony in the 
Palo Alto, Calif., Times, Saturday, 
March 3, 1962. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Back TO ReaLiry—CoMMONSENSE NEEDED IN 
NATION’S Bic DEBATE 
(By Dr. Stefan Possony) 

Americans are justly proud of their prag- 
matic commonsense. Unfortunately, when 
it comes to politics, they like to fight about 
words and often forget reality. The present 
ideological debate between conservatism and 
liberalism could be very healthy if it suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the tedium of con- 
formism which has characterized American 
politics during the last one or two genera- 
tions. Yet this debate will be counterpro- 
ductive and divisive if it is not soon per- 
meated by commonsense and anchored to 
the real issues confronting this Nation, 

The debate between conservatives and 
liberals is far more sober and mutually re- 
sponsive than the customary purple prose 
would indicate. The frequent use of super- 
latives such as “extreme,” ultra,“ “arch,” 
and “super” affixed to “left” or “right,” in 
most instances obscures rather than clarifies 
the real issues. 
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Are there American extremists? There is 
an extreme left—the Communists and 
crypto-Communists; and there is an extreme 
right—the neo-Fascists and Nazis. There 
are more extreme leftwingers than is gen- 
erally admitted and fewer extreme right- 
wingers than is generally asserted. 

I would judge that 95 percent of the 
American population reject dictatorship, 
whether from the right or from the left, 
and are willing to stake their fortunes on 
constitutional government. Only those who 
favor dictatorship should be called extrem- 
ists. We must give the left or right believers 
in constitutional government the benefit of 
the doubt that they are moderates and not 
extremist reactionaries or revolutionaries. 


AGREED 


The majority is agreed, I think, on the 
essential point: our laws and institutions 
need improvements to be instituted through 
constitutional procedures. There are dis- 
agreements on preferences and methods of 
implementation, and there are arguments 
on whether a proposed reform constitutes 
regress or progress, Everybody prefers 
health, wealth, and happiness to disease, 
poverty, and frustration, but among the non- 
extremists I never met people who want to 
turn the clock back or, conversely, to leap 
forward and compress decades into weeks. 

We are able to argue sensibly about what 
is to be done and how to do it; and we also 
can have rational reasons for not taking 
action or for undoing measures which did 
not pan out. But if the debate degener- 
ates into name calling and if mutual mis- 
understandings are fomented, democratic 
government cannot survive and the author- 
itarian minority will prove to be right; the 
dictator soon will take over. 


TRIVIA 


Much of the current conservative-liberal 
debate is concerned with trivia. No prob- 
lem is so insignificant that we can afford to 
overlook it. Theoretically, every little crack 
in our society may provide an opening to 
the enemy. But in the present situation 
we might as well concentrate on the really 
important problems confronting the Nation; 
eg., the threat of communism and nuclear 
war, and the need to devise an effective 
strategy to keep the Republic—or democ- 
racy—afioat. 

The trouble is that the old labels of 
“liberal” and “conservative” just do not fit 
these pressing problems. Nuclear disarma- 
ment is advocated by both liberals and 
conservatives, and there are liberals and 
conservatives who believe that the United 
States should win the nuclear armaments 
race. Conservatives pride themselves on 
being strongly anti-Communist but many 
liberals oppose communism just as firmly. 

The suggestion that the United States 
should win the cold war has been rejected 
by ultraliberals as well as by arch con- 
servatives, but has been endorsed by pro- 
ponents of both creeds. Thus, many con- 
servatives and liberals are united in their 
belief that the debate about the respective 
merits of conservatism and liberalism can 
continue only so long as the free world is 
not destroyed. 

There are naturally differences of opin- 
ion on how the victory of freedom over 
dictatorship can be achieved, but it is 
unlikely that optimal strategic solutions 
will emerge from the current liberal-con- 
servative confrontation. And, naturally, 
those pseudoliberals and pseudoconserva- 
tives who can't be bothered with the cold 
war, are what Communists, in their poetic 
moments, have called midwives of the rev- 
olution. 

PUERILE 


Some of the current debate strikes this 
observer as puerile, For example: liberals 
accuse conservatives of misconstruing the 
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Communist threat as being exclusively in- 
ternal and indeed many conservatives do. 
The conservatives retort that liberals see 
only the external threat and this is true 
of many. Also, there are quite a few lib- 
erals who, while denying the threat of sub- 
version in the United States, are impressed 
by the threat of internal revolution in un- 
derdeveloped countries. In the real world, 
of course, the external and internal threats 
are intertwined, in the United States as well 
as everywhere else. There is no intellectual 
reason why the two sides should not agree 
on this platitude, 

Liberals get nervous when conservatives 
discover Communist infiltration but they 
rarely take forceful stands disassociating 
themselves from Communists, nor do they 
warn against Communist manipulation. 
Similarly, conservatives do not always draw 
a sharp line against totalitarlans on the 
right. 

The liberals have a point claiming that 
conservatives don’t want to face up to the 
high cost of defense and conservatives often 
do fail to recognize that the winning of the 
cold war and the avoidance of the hot war 
necessarily must swallow up huge resources. 

Some conservatives instinctively doubt So- 
viet technological proficiency and are in- 
clined to “prove” that sputniks and luniks 
are fakes; if they were right the conflict 
could be won at lesser cost. 

But liberals instinctively accept Soviet 
claims at face value and some of them pro- 
fess to fear that the Soviet economy actually 
is about to reach and overtake the American 
economy; if so, we might no longer be able 
to win or could win only by adopting Com- 
munist economic management in this coun- 
try. Such a debate based upon instinctive 
and irrational judgments has an enormous 
“stupidity quotient,” if I may coin the term. 


TAXING 


Conservatives like to argue that we tax 
ourselves into bankruptcy, just as many 
liberals advocate that we can tax ourselves 
into prosperity. Taxation hits every Amer- 
ican in his own pocket but he persists in 
thinking about this issue ideologically rather 
than with commonsense. Why don’t we 
look for the smartest tax system? Granted 
that the definition of “smart” varies with 
the dosage of conservatism and liberalism. 

Yet conservatives might find that indirect 
taxation is not in every instance preferable 
to the income tax; and perhaps liberals 
might at long last admit that too steeply 

ive tax rates are self-defeating and 
destructive of economic progress. 

In a rational debate, a good conservative 
could allow that, in a modern society, na- 
tional overhead must grow if the society is 
to be run effectively. And a good Liberal 
should be able to admit that bad tax systems 
have destroyed democracies and that many 
economic activities which the taxpayers now 
are financing without direct benefit to them- 
selves, could be run profitably by private 
and taxpaying industries. 


ROLE 


Perhaps the most nonsensical argument 
deals with the role of the government. The 
conservative is inclined to regard the state 
as evil, hence he feels that, as a matter of 
course, he must mistrust every government. 
This presumption is anarchistic and not 
conservative. True conservatives realize 
that the state is a necessary institution; 
whether it is good or bad depends on its or- 
ganization and management. If the state is 
not allowed to carry out, with full authority, 
those functions which only the state can 
fulfill, society will suffer. 

To the liberal, the state is the great prob- 
lem solver, and he professes to be uncon- 
cerned about the dangers of excessive state 
power. Yet this adulation of the state has 
nothing to do with liberalism. It is social- 
ism which asserts that the economy, and 
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most other public activities, should be 
strictly controlled and even run, by a gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy. 

A true liberal would recognize the limits 
to state effectiveness and realize that to en- 
hance the welfare of the people, the state 
must function as one institution among 
many. If the state is overloaded with func- 
tions it cannot handle well, it will be in- 
effective; and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. 

TROUBLE 


Thus, both too much state or too little 
state means trouble and chaos. Trying to 
win the contest against communism with a 
state which is either obese or undernour- 
ished, is doing it the hard way. 

I would be happy if we could substitute 
for the old tired debate, an argument be- 
tween the enthusiasts and the skeptics. 
Those are the two types of political thinkers 
whom the American people really need. The 
enthusiasts must tell us what needs to be 
done, and the skeptics should dilute the 
optimism by insisting on economy in re- 
form and they should warn us against un- 
desirable side effects. 

A nation progresses most effectively if 
idealists and realists supplement each other. 
A debate between true conservatives and 
true liberals is as indispensable for a well- 
functioning society as blood circulation in a 
body. Let the conservative argue for the 
lower and the liberal for the higher limits 
of effective government. But conservatism 
cannot be anarchism and liberalism cannot 
be socialism. A genuine conservative can no 
more strike the pose of the ostrich than a 
genuine liberal can fancy himself to be the 
architect of utopia. No ideology has the 
secret of welfare and peace. 

Our form of government is based on the 
assumption that the best solutions arise 
from a dynamic and rational debate between 
differing viewpoints. The lesson we have to 
learn is to debate more with logic than opin- 
ion, more with facts than epithets, and 
more about real threats than through emo- 
tional anxieties. Democracy is debate but 
irrational debate deprives democracy of its 
survival chance. Democracy can prosper 
only if it learns from experience. 


POWER IN SPACE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago it was my privilege to address 
the Foreign Relations Commission of the 
American Legion in Washington. My 
theme was that our space program 
placed too much emphas on the peaceful, 
scientific exploration of space or, to be 
more precise, that it placed too little em- 
phasis on the military aspects of space. 
I pointed to statements of experts like 
General LeMay and General Schriever, 
who had warned that the Soviets would 
be able to exclude us from space and to 
impose their will on earth if they 
defeated us in the crucial race for a ma- 
neuverable space vehicle, capable of ren- 
dezvousing with, inspecting, and, if 
necessary, destroying other objects in 
space. 

I mentioned the development of the 
laser, an instrument capable of focusing 
a beam of light so sharply that it is 
theoretically capable of destructive power 
at distances of thousands of miles. If 
the laser were wedded to a maneuverable 
space vehicle, this combination would 
open up fantastic new possibilities for 
defense and offense. 

In this week's issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, Mr. President, there is an 
article which deals graphically with the 
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military potentialities of lasers in the 
space race. To the best of my knowledge, 
this is the first full discussion of the sub- 
ject that has yet appeared in any Amer- 
ican periodical. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of my address before 
the American Legion Foreign Relations 
Commission and the article from U.S. 
News & World Report printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

POWER IN SPACE AND PEACE ON EARTH 


(Speech by Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, before the Foreign 
Relations Commission of the American 
Legion, American Legion Washington, 
D.C., headquarters, Wednesday, February 
28, 1962) 

We live in an era when the survival of 
freedom depends on many things. 

It depends on the supremacy of our econ- 
omy and on its continued vitality. 

It depends on our military strength in 
being, both conventional and nuclear. 

It depends on our statesmanship, and on 
our ability to comprehend an enemy more 
cunning and more determined than any ad- 
versary we have had to face in our long his- 
tory. 

It depends on our courage and on our 

steadfast adherence to those principles that 

gave this Nation birth and have thus far, 
in every major conflict, inspired it to victory. 

It depends also on our ability to push 
ahead, far faster than our adversary, toward 
the fantastic new horizons which modern 
technology has brought into view. 

The past 17 years have witnessed the crea- 
tion of the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb, 
the intercontinental ballistic missile, the 100 
megaton warhead, and the manned satellite. 

In the wings, almost ready to be brought 
on stage, stands the neutron bomb, a kind 
of death-ray weapon that could be used with 
devastating effect on the battlefield. 

And at a distance of no more than 5 or 10 
years, stands the effective conquest of space 
by man. Let us hope that it will be for pur- 
poses of peace only. But we cannot ignore 
the possibility that space may also be used 
for the purposes of war. 

The dawning of the space age was dra- 
matically confirmed by two events of the 
past week. These events, also, make it es- 
sential that we reexamine our national effort 
in space. 

The first event was John Glenn's historic 
three-orbit flight around the world in the 
Friendship 7 capsule. 

The second event was Khrushchev’s pro- 
posal that the Soviet Union and the United 
States embark on a series of cooperative 
space enterprises. 

John Glenn's flight was one of the proudest 
and most jubilant moments in our Nation’s 
history, and justly so. 

It succeeded in persuading a free world 
that had begun to fear the Soviets were for- 
ever ahead of us in the space race, that 
American technology would soon establish 
its preeminence in this field, as it has in 
every other field. 

The whole world applauded John Glenn's 
accomplishment. 

They applauded the flight as one of man- 
kind’s great triumphs in the never-ending 
struggle to extend the frontiers of knowledge. 

They applauded, too, because Project Mer- 
cury was conducted according to the rules 
of openness which honest men everywhere 
believe must prevail if there is to be any 
hope of peace on earth. 

In commending John Glenn on his flight, 
President Kennedy said that “in this new 
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space ocean we must be second to none.“ I 
am sure we all agree with this. 

There is, however, a danger in the after- 
math to the John Glenn flight. The danger 
is that we will all feel so proud and so good 
about it, and about the recent successes of 
our satellite program, that we will be in- 
clined to assume that all is well in space. 

I believe we would be honoring John Glenn 
in the most effective way of all if we used 
his flight as the starting point for a re- 
examination of our entire effort in space. 

First, we must ask ourselves whether we 
are doing as much as we might be doing, 

And, second, we must also ask ourselves 
whether the basic orientation and structure 
of our space program is what it ought to be; 
whether we haye perhaps not placed too 
much emphasis on the peaceful, scientific 
exploration of space, and too little emphasis 
on the development of military space power. 

We are a peace-loving nation, peace loving 
almost to the point of self-effacement and 
folly. This redounds to our moral credit. 
But we are up against a foe who, unfor- 
tunately, is singularly unimpressed by moral- 
ity or moral credit. 

When we had a monopoly on nuclear 
technology, we offered, through the Baruch 
plan, to place all of our technology and 
our entire stockpile at the of an 
international atomic authority, if other 
nations did likewise. This offer was cer- 
tainly one of the most far visioned and gen- 
erous in history. But it was rejected out of 
hand by the Soviets. 

It was rejected by them because they un- 
derstood, far better than we understand, 
the weaknesses of Western democracy; be- 
cause they were confident that we would 
not push ahead with all our energies, that 
our pace could be further slackened by skill- 
fully plied propaganda, and that the time 
was not too far distant when they could 
outstrip us in the realm of nuclear tech- 
nology. 

And while we dawdled along with no sense 
of urgency, the Soviets forged ahead on many 
fronts. Despite our very great nuclear head- 
start, we beat them by only a hair’s breadth 
to the hydrogen bomb. We dawdled for a 
few more years—and then, in rapid succes- 
sion, the Soviets beat us to the ICBM, beat 
us to sputnik, beat us to the moon shot, and 
were the first to put a man into space. In 
recent months, through their perfidious uni- 
lateral termination of the nuclear testing 
moratorium, the Soviets have shot ahead of 
us in important areas of nuclear technology. 
Among other things, they have exploded a 
58-megaton bomb, and have demonstrated 
the almost certain capability to equip op- 
erational missiles with 100-megaton war- 
heads. 

These have been devastating humiliations 
for a nation whose primacy in the field of 
technology had been taken for granted by 
the entire world. The Kremlin has exploited 
these successes in a massive propaganda 
campaign designed to persuade people of the 
superiority of the Communist system. But 
far more ominous than their psychological 
warfare implications were the military im- 
plications of these successive humiliations. 

We are, at last, mounting a space effort 
which may permit us to overtake the Soviets 
and put an end to the humiliations of re- 
cent years. In its overall scale, this effort is 
truly massive. We have thus far put up 67 
satellites, against the 14 satellites which the 
Kremlin has hurled into space. In most 
aspects of space science, our program has 
already far surpassed the Soviet space pro- 
gram. 

But we must ask ourselves whether the 
Soviets have been placing as much emphasis 
on their scientific space effort as we have on 
ours; whether all the secrecy surrounding the 
Soviet space program has to do with pure 
scientific research—or whether this secrecy 
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is not intended to conceal a massive Soviet 
technological effort designed to establish the 
Kremlin’s unchallenged military control over 
the space environment surrounding the 
earth. 

All the evidence, in fact, indicates that 
the Soviets have been placing their prime 
emphasis on the development of manned 
spacecraft. Vostok II, in which Cosmonaut 
Titov circled the earth for 24 hours last 
August, was a 5-ton vehicle capable of ac- 
commodating two or three men, or of carry- 
ing a sizable nuclear payload. The Soviets 
claimed, in addition, that Titov had been 
able to pilot Vostok II to an earth landing. 

In terms of the development of a maneu- 
verable spacecraft and of giant boosters to 
hurl them into space, I have been told that 
the Soviets are at least 18 months ahead 
of us. This is a frightening thought. 

No less an authority than Gen. Bernard 
A. Schriever, the top military man in the 
U.S. missile program, has foreseen the possi- 
bility that the Soviets may beat us to the 
development of true military vehicles for 
space use and has warned against it. Gen- 
eral Schriever has insisted that we must 
place more emphasis on manned spacecraft 
and space platforms, that we must develop 
a capability to rendezvous with, inspect, and, 
if necessary, destroy unidentified satellites. 

“If we cannot deal with such satellites,” 
General Schriever warned, “the ability of 
this Nation to exist and to preserve its essen- 
tial values will be severely compromised or 
nonexistent.” 

He cited our failures to follow up on our 
early starts in aviation and rocketry as, ex- 
amples to indicate the danger that lies in 
inadequate planning for the future. Now 
we may find ourselves in a similar position 
in regard to space.” 

Gen. Curtis LeMay, the commander of our 
Strategic Air Command, has issued a similar 
warning. “The first nation to develop a 
manned space vehicle with complete mission 
flexibility,” said the General, “could possibly 
dominate the space above the atmosphere.” 

But despite the warnings of our military 
men, our space effort, as it is now structured, 
is dedicated primarily to the peaceful pur- 
suits of sclence. Of the $50 billion that is 
scheduled to be spent in the current decade, 
only some $15 billion will go for direct mili- 
tary applications. 

As President Kennedy pointed out in his 
reply to Khrushchev, we have from the be- 
ginning steadfastly advocated the ideal that 
space should be a domain of peace, barred 
to weapons of war. We have urged the 
creation of an international space agency 
through which the great nations of the world 
could pool their technologies and their ef- 
forts, in the common interest of mankind. 

In a historic demonstration of our owl 
dedication to the ideals which we pro- 
claimed, we established a civilian space 
agency, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, to assume direct responsi- 
bility for our major national effort in space. 

But unfortunately, the openhanded atti- 
tude of this country toward the sharing of 
scientific information and techniques has 
been met with customary perverseness by 
the Kremlin. 

The Kremlin is always willing to take 
whatever information we have to offer. It 
eagerly accepts every invitation to exhibits of 
American space technology and to the pub- 
lic launchings of American space vehicles. 
But the Kremlin has divulged virtually no 
information in return, while every vehicle 
thus far launched in its space program has 
been launched in secrecy, without forewarn- 
ing and without foreign observers. 

When Congress passed the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act in July 1958, it de- 
clared that, as far as the United States was 
concerned, “activities in space should be de- 
voted to peaceful purposes for the benefit of 
mankind.” 
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At the same time, however, Congress rec- 
ognized that we are up against an adversary 
whose attitude is not governed by humani- 
tarian or. t considerations. It realized 
that what should be devoted to peaceful pur- 
poses, may not, in fact, be dedicated to such 
lofty ends. 

Congress, therefore, made a clear-cut divi- 
sion in the assignment of responsibility. All 
matters pertaining to the exploration or 
peaceful uses of outer space were to be han- 
dled by the civilian agency, NASA. Those 
activities associated with the development of 
weapons systems and the defense of the 
United States were assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 

The legislative branch was wise enough to 
realize that such a division of authority was 
bound to result in interdepartmental dis- 
putes—in competition for personnel, in con- 
flicting estimates of priorities, in rival claims 
of jurisdiction. It, therefore, provided that 
conflicts as to the assignment of responsi- 
bilities between NASA and Defense were to 
be resolved by the President, with the advice 
and assistance of a group known as the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council. 

The Space Council is under the able chair- 
manship of Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON. 
No more fortunate selection could have been 
made for this position. I know from first- 
hand experience how much dedication and 
time and thought the Vice President has 
given to problems of space. 

The other members of the Space Council 
include: the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Administrator of NASA, and 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The armed services are not di- 
rectly represented on this all-powerful body. 

Today, scarcely 3 years after the passage 
of our space act, a careful reading of the 
press will reveal to anyone that there is a 
serious division within our national space 
program with regard to its basic orientation. 

NASA's primary dedication to the cause of 
science and space exploration has led it to 
the conclusion that we must get to the moon 
ahead of the Soviets as a matter of national 
prestige. The overriding importance which 
they attach to this project is indicated by 
the fact that they have allocated the stag- 
gering sum of $25 billion for this one project. 

The moon project is of the greatest im- 
portance. It will mark man’s first serious 
venture into space from earth’s immediate 
environment. It will extend man’s scien- 
tific knowledge almost as much as it will his 
physical reach. The ultimate scientific bene- 
fits, direct and indirect, are beyond calcula- 
tion. 

Our military space experts are, however, 
convinced that we must, in the first place, 
think in terms of the national security of the 
United States rather than in terms of scien- 
tific prestige and pure scientific accomplish- 
ment. They, therefore, favor an all-out pro- 
gram to devise and perfect defensive and 
offensive space systems for the protection of 
the free world. Their prime concern is with 
control of the earth’s immediate space en- 
vironment rather than with probes into outer 
space, 

Few of us can even begin to imagine the 
fantastic weapons systems that the future 
will bring. But that there will be weapons 
systems in space is a fact on which virtually 
every military space expert is agreed. 

General LeMay, speaking in Detroit last 
October, expressed confidence that eventually 
there will be developed “a manned vehicle 
that can take off from existing runways, go 
into orbit, maneuver into a parking orbit, 
deorbit, maneuver while reentering the 
earth’s atmosphere, and land at an airbase 
in the conventional manner.” 

It is something to think about that our 
entire ICBM warning system might over- 
night become worthless if the Soviets were, 
in secret, to develop a fleet of such space- 
craft, capable of launching nuclear warheads 
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from overhead positions. It would take only 
minutes from the moment of launching to 
the moment of impact. Civil defense would 
become meaningless. 

Speaking from a background of full knowl- 
edge of our classified military research and 
development programs, General LeMay made 
these further suggestions as to the space 
weapons of the future: 

“Perhaps they will be weapons that will 
enable us to neutralize earth-based ICBM's. 

“Perhaps they will be weapons that strike 
with the speed of light. 

“If a new generation of armaments op- 
erated in space can neutralize an aggressor’s 
ICBM’s, the world will enter a new era in 
warfare. Furthermore, war in the future 
may be waged and decided without a weapon 
being applied against an earth target. Space 
capabilities may bring about the technologi- 
cal disarmament of nuclear weapons. It 
may also remove major wars from the sur- 
face of the earth.” 

General LeMay’s prophetic words may be 
difficult to credit, even in this age of tech- 
nological miracles. But when the general 
spoke of weapons that strike with the speed 
of light, he was not speaking about things 
that are vague theoretical concepts. 

In the vacuum of space, certain weapons 
whose powers are greatly reduced by the 
earth’s atmosphere could operate effectively, 
over long distance, against hostile space- 
craft. Many possibilities are being explored. 
Nuclear accelerators could discharge con- 
centrated beams of energy at speeds which 
would make it impossible for enemy space- 
craft to maneuver out of the way. Projec- 
tiles launched by nuclear explosions could 
have a devastating effect. Also under re- 
search and development is the laser, an in- 
strument that has the ability to focus a 
beam of light so sharply as to be effective 
at a distance of hundreds of miles. And the 
speed of the laser is precisely the speed of 
light—186,000 miles per second. Very primi- 
tive lasers are already in existence both in 
this country and in the Soviet Union. 

If any of these potential weapons should 
be developed, as the experts believe they can 
be, and if they were then wedded to space 
vehicles, the military possibilities would be 
virtually unlimited. 

It is against the background of these 
facts and possibilities that we must reassess 
our space program with a view to deter- 
mining whether we are allocating the neces- 
sary priorities to our military space effort, 
and whether the mechanism of coordina- 
tion between NASA and Defense cannot 
somehow be improved in a manner that 
brings benefits to both our scientific and 
military efforts in space. 

Money is part of the problem. One of 
the ranking military experts told me that 
they could effectively use two or three times 
the funds now assigned for our military 
space program, and that such an increase 
in funding would produce a phenomenal ac- 
celeration in this program. 

Personnel is another part of the problem. 
In our free society, scientific talent gravi- 
tates toward the agency which has access to 
the most funds, the best facilities, and the 
first call on the country’s resources. In the 
current competition for space experts and 
supporting technological personnel, NASA 
is clearly in the driver's seat. This situation 
was dramatically and publicly underscored 
when NASA took over from the Army the 
incomparable ballistic missile team that 
Wernher von Braun had built up at the 
Huntsville Laboratory, and Caltech's famed 
jet propulsion laboratory in Pasadena. 

Despite this combination of handicaps, 
the Defense effort in space has scored some 
outstanding successes. Only last week, for 
example, the press reported that, while NASA 
still seemed solidly wedded to liquid fuel 
rockets and had held back on funds for 
solid fuels, the Air Force had successfully 
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test fired a giant solid fuel rocket of 600,000- 
pound thrust. The Air Force pointed out 
that with its five test firings to date of solid 
fuel rockets, it has scored a 100-percent un- 
tarnished record.” It added, with justifiable 
pride, that there had been no comparable 
series of tests in the entire history of rocket 
development. 

In re-examining our space program, I be- 
lieve we can learn much from our recent ex- 
periences with the test ban moratorium. 

We embarked on this moratorium because 
certain of our scientific experts and certain 
political advisers persuaded President Eisen- 
hower that the only way to stop the nu- 
clear arms race was for us to stop running. 
If we stopped running, so the argument 
went, then the Russians would stop run- 
ning—and we would continue to enjoy the 
technological superiority which was ours on 
the day the moratorium began. 

For 3 years, we adhered scrupulously to this 
moratorium. Despite justified suspicions of 
Soviet intentions, we did not even make 
serious preparations to test if the Soviets 
should first violate it. 

Our good faith and our patience were re- 
warded by Khrushchey’s unilateral termina- 
tion of the test ban negotiations and by the 
massive series of 50 atmospheric tests which 
the Soviets conducted last September. Ac- 
cording to the experts, these tests have 
brought the Kremlin superiority in at least 
several vital areas of nuclear weapons tech- 
nology. 

Against this background, unless the So- 
viets should miraculously agree to submit 
to an international space authority and open 
up their territory to inspection, we must as- 
sume the worst about their intentions in 
space. 

We must assume that the Soviet Union's 
design for world conquest will be manifested 
in outer space as it is on earth. We must 
assume that they are at this very moment 
engaged in a massive effort to develop mili- 
tary space capabilities with a view to forcing 
the submission of the free world. 

This evaluation of Soviet intentions is in 
no way altered by Khrushehev's recent pro- 
posal that the United States and the Soviet 
Union engage in a joint space effort. It is 
to be noted that Khrushchev nowhere sug- 
gested that he is now willing to permit the 
U.N, or some other international authority 
to witness and inspect the launchings of all 
space vehicles from Soviet territory. He has 
simply proposed that some launchings be 
carried out on a cooperative basis. 

The Soviets are today far ahead of us in 
the development of a maneuverable space 
vehicle. We are far ahead of them in space 
science and in the development of communi- 
cations, navigation, and weather satellites. 

As it is now couched, Khrushchevy’s pro- 
posal boils down to the fact that the Soviets 
want to get their hands on American know- 
how in those areas where we are greatly 
ahead of them, while they are prepared to 
surrender no knowledge and no control in 
the one area where they are unquestionably 
ahead of us. 

Let us not be deluded into concluding such 
a one-sided agreement. As President Kennedy 
has pointed out, our experience of the past 
12 months justifies a healthy skepticism 
about Soviet intentions. 

If there is to be an agreement of any kind 
on the joint exploration of space, it will 
have to be based, in the first instance and 
from the very first day, on the prohibition 
of secret launchings of space vehicles of any 
kind. This would involve prior announce- 
ment of all launchings, international in- 
spection of all payloads, and international 
observation of all space shots. 

Anything less than such an agreement 
would be an open invitation to a repetition 
of the kind of perfidy that the Soviets prac- 
ticed on us in the case of the nuclear test 
ban moratorium. 
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The proposal that we give priority to na- 
tional security projects in our space program 
does not mean that we would have to aban- 
don or even seriously restrict our peaceful 
goals in space. 

. especially in the 
first phase of space exploration, our military 
objectives in space and our peaceful objec- 
tives run completely Because of 
this, the collaboration between NASA and 
the Defense Department has been remark- 
ably effective. 

The Navy has been responsible for the suc- 
cessful development of our weather satellite 
program, our communications satellite pro- 
gram, and of our navigational satellite pro- 
gram. NASA has been our scien- 
tific probes of the space environment, many 
of our studies in space biology, and our 
Mercury astronaut program. All of these can 
either serve the world community in peace 
or can serve to enhance our national security 
in the event of war. 

We must recognize, however, that our very 
access to the space environment for peaceful 
activities will in the future depend on our 
ability to protect the men and equipment we 
send there. If the Kremlin should ever suc- 
ceed in gaining military control of near space, 
that is, of the regions close to earth, it would 
be in a position to shoot down our vehicles 
already in space and deprive us of future 
access to space. 

This, I am told by the experts, is not a 
fantasy of worried minds. It is a serious 
physical probability that we dare not over- 
look in determining the orientation of our 
national space policy. 

We have now reached the point in the de- 
velopment of space science and space tech- 
nology where our scientific and our military 
efforts in space must begin to diverge at a 
number of points. Our Military Establish- 
ment is now confronted with the practical 
need to develop technologies and hardware 
specifically adapted to military purposes. 
The existing structure may have been ade- 
quate for the past. But, for the future, I 
believe it is essential that our military ex- 
perts be made more nearly equal partners in 
the direction of our overall space program. 

The basic problem is to so adjust and so 
coordinate our space programs that compe- 
tition, friction, and overlapping are reduced 
to a minimum, that priorities are established 
which give due consideration to both the re- 
quirements of science and the requirements 
of defense, that the special genius of our 
military for getting things done is given 
proper scope. 

In the first place—without in any way 
disparaging NASA, which is really an in- 
credibly competent tion—I believe 
that greater military participation in the 
direction of our space program would auto- 
matically step up its tempo. This is so for 
two reasons. 

First of all, military risk calculations are 
a great deal different from the risk calcula- 
tions under which civilian agencies are, 
rightly, obliged to operate. Second, the sense 
of urgency which stimulates our Defense 

Establishment is almost impossible to dupli- 
cate in a nonmilitary atmosphere. 

In our nuclear su! e program, in the 
Navy's Polaris missile program, in the Air 
Force’s Minuteman program, our armed 
services have repeatedly demonstrated the 
capability to carry out the most massive 
projects within time limits that exceed the 
most optimistic expectations. But they can 
only do so if they are given the necessary au- 
thority and the necessary facilities. 

What concrete changes can we make in 
our space program to give our armed serv- 
ices more say than they have today? 

We might consider the advisability of add- 
ing representatives of the three armed serv- 
ices to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council. 


We might further consider the advisability 
of appointing a qualified and selected mili- 
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tary officer as Executive Director of the Space 
Council, with full powers, subject to the de- 
cisions of the Council, to assign priorities, 
and to coordinate and balance our military 
needs and scientific space program. 

For this purpose, we should select a man 
who combines outstanding technical com- 
petence with faith in space and the military 
potentialities of space, and with a profound 
determination to make America preeminent 
in this vital new arena. I know that we 
have such men in our military service today. 

There are, perhaps, other measures that 
might be taken that would also serve the 
purpose. But what is clear is that we can 
no longer indulge in wishful thinking about 
space. 

We can no longer permit ourselves to be 
paralyzed by the hope that we can negotiate 
an enduring peace in space when we have not 
yet been able to negotiate a stable peace on 
earth. 

We must have a space program that is 
second to none. If we must redouble our 
effort to overtake and surpass the Soviets 
in the crucial race for manned space vehicles, 
then I am convinced that America can find 
both the means and the personnel to do so. 

We must have a space program that gives 
priority to the security of our Nation. 

We must provide the Defense Department 
with the directives and facilities to proceed, 
as a matter of the utmost urgency, with 
the development of military space systems. 
We must give particular priority to the 
building of the basic space vehicle which 
General LeMay has described—a craft that 
can maneuver into and out of orbit, and 
perform all essential military functions in 
space and the upper atmosphere. 

Let us by all means strive to place space 
at the service of mankind. 

Let us always keep the door open to an 
agreement insuring that space will become 
a domain of peaceful cooperation between 
the great pcwers. 

But in the absence of a properly safe- 
guarded t, we must bend ourselves 
to be supreme in space power, as we are 
supreme in naval power and air power. 

For this will be the price of preserving our 
freedom in the fantastic technological world 
of the future, 

[From US. News & World Report, Apr. 2, 
1962] 


LIGHT Rar: FANTASTIC WEAPON OF THE FU- 
TURE? 


Suddenly the idea of death rays—light 
shot through moved out of the 
realm of science fiction. 

All around this country, 
laboratories are pi a serious and 
mushrooming drive to harness light waves 
for fantastic new weapons and a variety of 
important nonmilitary uses. 

Scientists are astonished at what can be 
done by taking ordinary light, intensifying 
it and using it as ammunition. 

Their secret is to use new devices called 
lasers to make ordinary light travel in al- 
most perfectly parallel beams instead of 
spreading out. That is something that does 
not occur naturally. The result is light rays 
of incredible power and sharpness. 

Already scientists are firing light rays 
brighter than the center of the sun. Ex- 
tremely short bursts of light have sheared 
holes through tempered steel. Similar rays 
could easily blind human beings. There is 
talk of light rays powerful enough to kill 
at long range. 

Military uses for such a discovery are 
now getting serious attention. Authorities 
see the United States in a race with Russia 
for a radical new family of weap- 
ons. It is a race that could have far- 
reaching effects in the years ahead. 

Most important use being in- 
vestigated for light rays is as an antimissile 


big research 
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device. Such a weapon would play a key 
role in future defense. Big companies are 
now reporting breakthroughs on the way 
to controlling light waves for weaponry. 
aa nonmilitary uses are also seen 


8 light-ray guns, some no bigger 
than flashlights, can be made to focus their 
beams to a point narrower than the edge of 
a surgeon's scalpel. They have already been 
used to perform knifeless eye surgery on ani- 
mals and humans. 

Directional light rays have also demon- 
strated promise as a means to carry voice, 
TV and other communications over vast dis- 
tances—with a theoretical capacity millions 
of times greater than the best radio link. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, with 150 
scientists and their assistants assigned to 
this field, is making headway with research 
devices that promise to harness light waves 
just as radio waves have been harnessed. 
Other important applications are foreseen. 

It is in the field of weaponry, however, that 
the U.S. Government is most interested. 
Military spending in this area is now at mil- 
lions of dollars and just starting to soar 


higher. 

The Department of Defense, sensing impor- 
tant new weapons ahead, has moved in to 
coordinate and monitor spending by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Spending by 
those services, originally aimed at basic re- 
search, now has been broadened to include 
studies of specific weapons ideas. 

The curtain is being raised on 
of future weapons heretofore held secret. 
Here are some of the weapons now being 
talked about: 

Antimissile weapons: Light rays, vast in 
power and range, and aimed like searchlights, 
would be swept across the heavens at almost 


is one version. In another, incoming missiles 
would be found, tracked and destroyed by the 
same device. Says one authority: “With light 
rays, you can hit anything you can point your 
finger at.” 

Antisatellite weapons: A beam concen- 
trated on a satellite would exert enough 
power to send it flying off its course. Its 
electronic gear could be heated beyond criti- 
cal limits. For other purposes, the orbit of 
an enemy satellite might be controlled by 
gentle pulses, nudging it first one way and 
then another—taking control from the 
enemy. 

Antiaircraft guns: Big enemy planes, 
struck by light rays, could be slowed down 
and thrown off course. Their fuel tanks 
could be set ablaze. Light rays are seen as 
especially promising against low-flying 


planes. 

Space spotlight: Spy satellites equipped 
with light guns could illuminate target areas 
on earth and take extremely detailed photos, 
even at night. 
circumstances, 
infrared light were used, they would not 
even know they were being photographed. 

Orbiting death rays: Some experts say 
that if harmful rays were substituted for 
visible light, and shined on earth from a 
satellite, whole areas could be terrorized. 
Studies are now testing the effect K-rays or 
gamma rays might have on people when 
concentrated from a height of hundreds of 
miles. 

Tactical death rays: The idea of death 
rays, in the science-fiction sense, holds little 
appeal for U.S. scientists. In the words of 
one: “The world already possesses enough 

ways to kill people—and much cheaper than 
by death ray.” The military, however, is 
financing preliminary studies of such con- 


That is just a partial list of what many 
experts see ahead. 
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NIKE-ZEUS WEAKNESSES 


Main search going on at this time is for 
a truly effective missile killer. Defense 
planners claim that the Nike-Zeus antimis- 
sile missile—a nuclear warhead shot into 
space by a rocket—is much further along 
than any light-ray idea, but will never pro- 
vide adequate defenses for this country. 

What is needed, experts say, is a more 
radical and imaginative weapon. Idea of 
light rays as a missile killer is, therefore, 
at the center of attention of Pentagon 
planners, 

Major breakthroughs, now gaining in 
promise, are based on a discovery that gave 
birth to two separate devices—and opened a 
whole new field of thinking about the use 
of electromagnetic radiation as a force. 


MASER AND LASER 


Scientists call these devices by their ini- 
tials. One is “maser,” for microwave ampli- 
fication by stimulated emission of radiation. 
The other is “laser,” for light amplification 
by stimulated emission of radiation. 

Masers, which use invisible radio micro- 
waves, were developed in 1954 by Dr. 
Charles H. Townes and a group of cowork- 
ers at Columbia University. Masers have 
already revolutionized some branches of 
science. 

Lasers—sometimes called optical masers— 
work only with visible light, another form 
of radiation. The first laser was success- 
fully operated in 1960 by Dr. Theodore H. 
Maiman, then at Hughes Research Labora- 
tories. 

It is the development of the laser that 
brought the death ray out of the realm of 
theory. What the laser does is amplify light 
in the same way a loudspeaker amplifies a 
voice signal. 

The main difference is this: Normal radia- 
tion—from a radio antenna or from a light 
bulb—is incoherent and spreads in all direc- 
tions. A laser in effect turns ordinary light 
from a jumble of waves, vibrating helter- 
skelter at different energies, into a coherent 
beam of very sharp frequency. All the light 
waves, as they leave the laser, are moving in 


The result is an almost perfect ray—in- 
tense red light bursting out in a narrow 
beam of 400 trillion unbroken waves a sec- 
ond. One scientist compared it to a spot of 
light as big as a fingernail, but as bright as 
a million 100-watt light bulbs. 

Even over vast distances, this beam would 
spread relatively little. If an inch-wide beam 
were fired from Los Angeles, it could be 
N on a single building in San Fran- 
olsco. 

A beam shot to the moon —a quarter of a 
million miles away —would illuminate an 
aren only about a mile wide. By contrast, 
if the best available searchlight could reach 
the moon, its incoherent beam would spread 
over a distance of 25,000 miles, with cor- 
respondingly reduced illumination. 

Lasers producing such brilliance today in 
laboratories are no bigger than ordinary pis- 
tols. ‘Laser devices being sought for use 
against enemy missiles, however, would be 
much larger. That's because vast amounts 
of energy, measured in millions of millions 
of watts, will be required at the source. 

Scientists are confident they will be able 
to generate and amplify the enormous 
energy required, assuming that the energy 
is ideally focused. There is no fundamental 
limit to the power of a laser beam. Focusing 
has presented a major challenge—the need 
to confine the light into the narrowest pos- 
sible beams, thus increasing its power and 
destructiveness for use in weaponry. 

Progress along those lines now is being re- 
ported. Scientists at Westinghouse Elec- 
tric’s Defense Center in Baltimore were able 
to achieve an increase of more than 200 times 
in the coherence of laser radiation, bring- 
ing its performance nearly to its theoretical 
diffraction limit. 
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Another problem being investigated is the 
effect of clouds on light rays. Laser light 
is obstructed by clouds. Scientists believe 
this can be overcome in a variety of ways, in 
the case of missile defense. 

One plan would use seeding rockets to 
break up cloud formations in vital areas. 
Another would burn holes through cloud 
cover with bursts of directed light, following 
through the hole with other bursts. 

Most promising is a plan to use laser rays 
in satellites, placing the entire antimissile 
weapon above the clouds, The Pentagon is 
pushing top secret studies along those lines. 
In one study—called BAMBI—the idea is 
to intercept and destroy enemy missiles mo- 
ments after they leave their launch pads. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


How far off in the future are the practical 
results of these devolpments? 

Today’s lasers are research devices found 
in laboratories. For some of the ideas, it 
will be a long way from laboratory to prac- 
tical use. The goals vary. Already, for ex- 
ample, laser ranging equipment is being 
built. Practical prototypes of laser systems 
for navigation are expected in another 3 
years. Communications carried by light 
waves are beyond that. Even more distant— 
perhaps by the end of the decade—are the 
ambitious types of weapons. 

Overall, almost 20 different approaches 
are being made in this country to perfect 
lasers. More than 400 U.S. companies are 
now working on lasers or their component 
parts. A dozen different types of lasers have 
been built. Main challenge is not to come 
up with different types of lasers, but to im- 
prove their performance, overcome obstacles. 

Breakthroughs, major and minor, are 
starting to pile up as more money is fun- 
neled into laser work. In addition to West- 
inghouse's progress in further intensifying 
laser beams, other companies and univer- 
sities have reported significant advances. 

Bell Laboratories, with a succession of 
firsts, Raytheon, International Business 
Machines, Hughes Aircraft, and other big 
firms have all reported techniques to im- 
prove laser operation. 


SECRECY AND COMPETITION 

Some advances in this field are still secret. 

One reason for secrecy is the competition 
among the big laboratories themselves. 
Many scientists believe that, in the fleld of 
electronics, the laser will prove comparable 
in importance to development of the transis- 
tor. It could change the whole course of 
electronics. Individual companies want to 
be first. 

Other secrecy is applied by the Pentagon. 
Russia, too, is deeply involved in light-ray 
research. That is clear from what is known 
of solid-state physics in the Soviet Union. 

In both the United States and Russia, 
light rays have moved out of the realm of 
theory. The race now is to put them to 
work. 

LIGHT RAYS: A PEACEFUL FUTURE, TOO 

More than 400 companies in the United 
States are now working—in one way or an- 
other—to harness light rays from “lasers” 
for practical, nonmilitary uses. Among the 
most promising fields: 


Communications 


Biggest drive underway is to control light 
waves so they will carry messages in the 
same way radio waves do at present. The 
advantages would be staggering. One beam 
theoretically will allow transmission of 100 
million simultaneous telephone calls, more 
than all the Nation's long-distance lines 
combined. 

Such performance is possible because the 
high frequency of laser light enables it to 
carry great chunks of information—for 
voice, television and other traffic. Signals 


would be static free and jamproof. Also spy- 
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proof, because the laser’s highly directional 
beam would not “leak” to any important 
degree. 

Distances, too, are measured in superla- 
tives. A light beam would carry messages 
between satellites, to the moon and to plan- 
ets 10 light-years apart. Power required to 
send messages to the moon: less than used 
to light a Christmas-tree bulb. 


Astronomy 


Light rays, used with telescopes, will give 
astronomers clearer pictures of the moon 
and planets than ever before, and will en- 
able them to chart stars now invisible on 
earth. Stars that give off red light will be 
detected, experts say, even if that light is 
only one-tenth of the intensities that can 
now be identified. 

Another use: Light beams can be used 
like radar, but with greater precision. The 
moon will be charted by bouncing laser beams 
off the lunar surface, recording its depres- 
sions and heights in great detail. 


Power transmission 


A directed beam of light, say some scien- 
tists, will be comparable to a wire for carry- 
ing power—conducting light and not elec- 
tricity in this case, A 200-inch telescope 
in space with a laser light source would pro- 
duce a spot of light 6 inches in diameter, 
some 1,000 miles away. That is one way of 
transferring power from a space station to 
a satellite. Other uses are seen. That 6- 
inch spot—without a vast input of power— 
would be enough to heat up a pot of coffee 
at 1,000 miles. 

Knifeless surgery 

The laser's beam is so intense when fo- 
cused at short range that it is already being 
used experimentally to burn off tumors of 
the retina of the eye in animals, and to 
weld damaged retinas of humans. 

Predictions are heard that light rays will 
be valuable as a tool for delicate brain sur- 
gery. The beam, when tightly controlled, 
is powerful enough to cut through human 
tissue with precision now impossible. 

Navigation 

Light will measure long distances with 
millionth-of-an-inch accuracy. Using re- 
flection techniques similar to radar's, it will 
be capable of outperforming radar, partic- 
ularly for space navigation. Aboard space- 
ships, lasers will operate at low power over 
long ranges, be compact in size and prac- 
tically noiseless in operation. 


Other uses 


Scientists believe the laser offers promise 
as a powerful tool in space, in sciences such 
as chemistry and biology and in industry 
as a whole. 

Now in sight: light rays useful for optical 
research and instrumentation, for welding 
metals, for data processing, and as a scien- 
tific tool to investigate the properties of 
matter. 


PERMISSION FOR JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE STAFF MEMBER TO 
BE PRESENT IN SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when I address 
the Senate today on the question of un- 
employment, a member of the staff of 
the Joint Economic Committee, Mr. 
Donald A. Webster, may be present in 
the Senate Chamber, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mercatr in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 
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UNITED NATIONS BONDS PURCHASE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2768) to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States by au- 
thorizing the purchase of United Nations 
bonds and the appropriation of funds 
therefor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments to S. 2768 be agreed 
to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 1, after line 6, to strike out: 


“Src. 2. Amounts received from the an- 
nual repayment of principal and payment 
of interest due on such bonds shall be de- 
posited into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec. 2. The amount of United Nations 
bonds purchased with moneys appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
the first section of this Act shall not exceed 
by more than $25,000,000 the aggregate 
amount of such bonds purchased or agreed 
to be purchased by other nations.” 


And, on page 2, after line 7, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


“Sec. 3. There shall be deducted from the 
annual payment of the assessed share of the 
United States of the budget of the United 
Nations an amount equal to the correspond- 
ing annual installment of principal and in- 
terest due to the United States on account 
of bonds purchased pursuant to section 1.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President, without fiscal-year limitation, 
out of any money in the not otherwise ap- 
propriated, $100,000,000 for the purchase of 
United Nations bonds. 

Sec. 2. The amount of United Nations 
bonds purchased with moneys appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
the first section of this Act shall not exceed 
by more than $25,000,000 the aggregate 
amount of such bonds purchased or agreed 
to be purchased by other nations. 

Sec. 3. There shall be deducted from the 
annual payment of the assessed share of the 
United States of the budget of the United 
Nations an amount equal to the corre- 
sponding annual installment of principal 
and interest due to the United States on ac- 
count of bonds purchased pursuant to sec- 
tion 1. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the minority leader, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN ] 
I send to the desk an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the bill S. 
2768, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President, without fiscal- 
year limitation, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $100,- 
000,000 for a loan to the United Nations. 
It is the intent of the Congress that the pro- 
ceeds of the present loan shall not be used 
to relieve States Members of the United Na- 
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tions of their obligation to pay arrearages on 
payments of any United Nations assessments. 

Sec. 2. The amount of money to be lent to 
the United Nations pursuant to the author- 
ization contained in the first section of this 
Act shall not exceed by more than $25,000,000 
the aggregate amount of loans made or 
agreed to be made by other nations. 

Sec. 3. There shall be deducted from the 
annual payment of the assessed share of the 
United States of the budget of the United 
Nations on amount equal to the correspond- 
ing annual installment of principal and in- 
terest due to the United States on account 
of the loan made pursuant to section 1. 

Sec. 4. Nothing herein shall be regarded 
as authorizing the United States to partici- 
pate in any future United Nations borrow- 
ing. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the United States shall use its best efforts to 
promote a pattern of United Nations financ- 
ing (including a vigorous program for col- 
lection of delinquencies on annual assess- 
ments of nations and maintenance of such 
annual assessments on a current basis) that 
makes unnecessary any future large-scale 
borrowing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana and 
the Senator from Illinois. 


CRIME IN THE WASHINGTON, D.C., 
AREA 


Mr. STENNIS. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have been greatly 
concerned with the alarming increase 
of crime in recent months in the Wash- 
ington area. A few days ago I addressed 
myself to this question on the Senate 
fioor, pointing out that Washington’s 
law-abiding citizens are captives within 
their own homes after dark—justifiably 
afraid to go out on the streets. 

Mr. President, I raise the question: 
“Is this America?” 

The crime situation in the District of 
Columbia is stark evidence of what hap- 
pens when certain groups are coddled 
and led to believe they are above and 
begona and outside the long arm of the 

W. 

I advocated on the Senate floor that 
this matter be taken right to the door of 
the White House and the Department 
of Justice. If those responsible officials 
would send down the word for more con- 
victions and stiffer punishment, that 
word would travel very fast and bring 
results. 

I invite the attention of the Congress 
and the American people to the speech 
by Deputy Police Chief Edgar E. Scott, 
of the Washington Metropolitan Police 
force, delivered recently to the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs here. 

Chief Scott makes a long step forward 
to a solution of the law enforcement 
problem by making a full statement of 
the facts as they actually exist, rather 
than smoothing them over. He makes 
another step forward as he points out 
the particular group chiefiy responsible 
for this growing evil which terrorizes 
the people here, creating a national 
scandal. 

This crime, unless halted, will con- 
tinue to be a mark of shame on the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Chief Scott’s speech in full be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WaASHINGTON’s CRIME PICTURE 
(Address by Deputy Chief of Police Edgar E. 

Scott, Chief of Detectives, Metropolitan 

Police Department, Washington, D.C.) 

Dear friends, the problems of our day are 
many, as you know, but I think you will 
agree that none are more important than the 
subject of today’s discussion, because of not 
only the seriousness of it in our daily lives, 
but because it is tied in with every other 
problem, from getting to the corner store up 
to the national defense and freedom from 
communism. 

I think we can learn something by a quick 
look at crime in the Nation's Capital in the 


gradually reduced to 15,000 in 1957. How- 
ever, the trend was suddenly reversed in 1957 
and has gradually risen since until we find 
ourselves back where we were in 1952, or, to 
be exact, at 21,943 part 1 offenses for the last 
12 months. This is an increase of 592 crimes 
over the 12 months ending February 28, 
1961—up 2.8 percent overall, But I believe 
you will want to know in the category of 
robbery, a great majority of which were the 
street robberies in which the many vicious 
and needless assaults occurred, which sent 
many to hospitals and several to their deaths, 
the rise was from 1,708 to 2,068—up 360 
cases, or 21.1 percent. 

Of more concern than the 1 year's increase, 
probably would be the approximately 35-per- 
cent increase in part 1 offenses in the last 5 
years after we had reduced it by 35 percent 
during the previous 5 years. This—in spite 
of the increased manpower and the dogs. 
We wonder what the figure would have been 
without these. 

I understand that you would like to know 
what the ethnic ratio is in these statistics 
so that the community can best know how 
to prepare to remedy the situation. 

The overall crimes (part 1) are about 80 
percent by colored, but in the category of 

robberies committed in public space, which 
you are most concerned with today, the per- 
centage committed by colored is 94.1 per- 
cent; by white is 5.9 percent. There was a 
total of 1,598 of these cases; 1,505 were com- 
mitted by colored; 93 were committed by 
white. Of these crimes 734 (45.9 pa) 
were committed against colored 
ants; 884 (54.1 percent) were committed 
against white complainants. 

I think you would agree that it is only 
fair to say that if 50 percent of the citizens 
have 20 percent of the delinquents to re- 
habilitate and the other 50 percent have 80 
percent of the delinquents, and both groups 
were having very little success, then the 
group with 20 percent could feel more con- 
cern over their failures. 

Our main concern then is why, and what 
can be done about it. Economic conditions, 
the spread of the criminal element over the 
entire city (crime has tripled in some of the 
outlying precincts in 10 years), moral de- 
terioration, and citizens’ irresponsibility are 
some of the causes. 

Under irresponsibility we might well list 
the group of citizens who were on the bus 
when the driver was beaten and robbed and 
failed to give their names as witnesses. 
This case alone would not require too much 
concern, because we solved it without them, 
but it reflects a trend, 

Would you believe that another group of 
our citizens could be present at a party and 
witness the killing of one of the guests, and 
some of the other guests help the killer take 
the body away in a truck, and after it was 
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found, 2 days later, have to be arrested and 
charged with misprision of a felony to get 
the truth? 

Or, that businessmen and other citizens 
would act as fences for your household fur- 
nishings, jewelry, etc., after it is stolen; or, 
that we could find on the books of a notori- 
ous fence, at the time of arrest, the names of 
many citizens who hold down good jobs, but 
have their order in for the articles the fence 
is to have the shoplifter steal? 

There are parents who permit their chil- 
dren to bring weapons and stolen property 
into the house, in addition to roaming the 
streets, and say nothing; and then, if they 
are arrested, they say, “I told you not to get 
caught.” 

It is citizens who keep the lotteries and 
bootleggers operating. 

We are thankful for the many who do help 
us. They are from every group and some- 
times endanger their lives to help. 

There are other reasons for crime, which, 
I believe demand more of the attention of 
good law-abiding citizens such as are in 
this room today, and that, before the situa- 
tion worsens. I refer to the civil libertari- 
ans, who, for politica’ or selfish reasons, un- 
der the guise of individual rights, would 
break down law enforcement entirely and 
give the criminal a license, and encourage 
him to commit these heinous crimes. 

Also, those who are in authority and who 
are sentimental enough to be influenced by 
these pressure groups into making decisions 
which produce new technicalities and loop- 
holes for the criminal to evade the con- 
sequences of his crime, and to prepare and 
encourage him for the next victim. 

The good substantial people need to use 
their organizations to work for good law en- 
forcement, so as to counteract the work be- 
ing done by some members of other groups 
to break it down. We take courage in the 
fact that there are so many good substantial 
citizens in every group, and we believe that 
all of these will refuse to be taken in by 
the statements made for political and selfish 
reasons, and will join with others to work 
for good law enforcement for all, regardless 
of their ethnic makeup. 

In this connection, let us look back at cer- 
tain court rulings. Of course, some would 
say that we dare not give you the truth on 
this because it might reflect on the con- 
fidence in the courts. With this theory I 
disagree. We wonder if some of these are 
thinking that to give the facts might have 
a bearing on their next promotion or ap- 
pointment. I have great confidence in our 
trial court judges and many appellate court 
judges, who are experienced and dedicated, 
but you certainly have a right to know about 
the restrictive rulings by a few which have 
gone so far beyond the proper balance be- 
tween the rights of the individual, and the 
rights of the law-abiding public. 

The great blow against law enforcement, 
in Federal jurisdictions especially, was on 
June 24, 1957, the date of the Mallory rul- 
ing. After that day, we said there would be 
this rise in crime, and that many crimes 
that were solved, would not be solved. That 
was the turning point, and as more restric- 
tive rulings were added, more criminals came 
to Washington, and statistics have continued 
to rise. 

This ruling restricts the use of confessions 
which are voluntarily given, merely because 
they are given while in police custody, prior 
to arraignment. I could add more than a 
score of reasons why the results of Mallory 
are so disastrous. Here are a few. It means 
that all the dedicated officers that you have 
paid to have trained are unworthy to ques- 
tion a criminal, even when there is no claim 
that the statements given are involuntary; 
that multiple crimes cannot be solved, and 
multiple defendants cannot be detected; 
that surveillance must be set up to catch 
them in the act, such as the 7,000-plus hours 
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recently performed in liquor stores. This 
type of arrest is more dangerous to both the 
perpetrator and the officers. Then there is 
the dilemma when handling juveniles who 
are to be waived to the adult court. State- 
ments made before arraignment are inadmis- 
sible, but he can’t be arraigned while under 
juvenile court jurisdiction. These are just 
a few. 

Then came the Durham rule which pro- 
duced the height of confusion. Only one 
other State has adopted it. This provides 
that, if a crime was the product of mental 
disease or defect, the defendant must be 
found not guilty. It also places the burden 
on the government to prove sanity. On 
this ruling, a mere sociopath may escape 
punishment for his crime, and many have 
found this easy method of using the revolv- 
ing doors of the hospital, and many others 
have just simply walked away. One of these 
committed the crimes of murder and robbery 
in Indiana and made the “10 most wanted” 
list. Another poisoned the well water and 
and killed a family in West Virginia. 
Another, the “wild man of Swampoodle,” 
killed two people in the District of Colum- 
bia, to mention a few. The psychiatrists, in 
general, don’t want this mindreading respon- 
sibility. Then usually no two are of the 
same opinion. In the John D. Leach case 
there were three psychiatrists. One said that 
he had a defect, but not a disease; another 
said he had a disease, but not a defect, and 
the third said he had neither. Then one said 
the crime was the product of a disease, 
another said it was the product of a defect, 
and one said it was neither the product of a 
disease nor a defect. 

Then we have had rulings on what con- 
stitutes probable cause for arrest, and on 
search and seizure which sometime seem 
to have developed into a quest for techni- 
cality upon which the guilty can be freed, 
rather than a quest for a substantiation of 
guilt. This encourages more crime. It in- 
dicates to the criminal that if he can commit 
these heinous crimes without being seen by 
witnesses, or being caught in the act, or, 
without leaving any technical evidence, he 
will be assisted in evading detection. (The 
terrorizer case, the Blue Turner case, the 
Ella Work case.) 

Now we believe in rehabilitation, but no 
one can be rehabilitated by assisting them 
to hide the truth. 

I am sure you will agree that the recent 
stiffer sentences handed out to robbers is 
one method that will make some of them 
think before going on the prowl for victims 
to strike down. They understand this very 
well. In 1938 we apprehended the Towson 
gang from Baltimore for many armed rob- 
beries and assaults. Also, the Tippett 
brothers. Towson was sentenced to 63 to 
89 years, and his confederates to almost as 
much. The Tippetts received 21 to 35 years, 
This was headlined. There was very little 
robbery here for that year. 

There are many laws which need your at- 
tention. The wiretapping bills, the al- 
coholic beverage control bills, etc. You 
should arrange for notice of hearings on all 
these, in time to make yourselves heard. 

There is another bill being proposed which 
would tighten Federal laws against police 
brutality and the use of third-degree meth- 
ods to secure confessions, which sounds good 
on the face of it, but I expect most Members 
of Congress will be watching that closely to 
see whether or not we don't already have 
enough laws to punish those who may com- 
mit these offenses, but to be sure that the 
civil libertarians don’t use this method of 
applying the Mallory law to the State courts. 

Sometimes we are perplexed as to how it 
is that public servants, in high office, could 
take no stand whatever on legislation de- 
signed to remedy such law as the Mallory 
rule when others, holding the same positions, 
were proponents of the remedial legislation. 
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I certainly agree with Mr. Hoover that the 
fight to maintain moral standards and good 
law enforcement is tied in with the fight 
t communism, because I believe that 
nations fall from weakness and corruption 
from within rather than the power from 
without. If this great free country should 
ever fall it would be because we were weak 
and unfit. 

It was Emerson who once said, “The thing 
that makes this country great is not the ma- 
terial wealth, the value of the crops, or the 
size of the cities, but it is the kind of youth 
the country turns out.” That is just as true 
today. 

It seems that some members of the appel- 
late courts have allotted to themselves the 
task of punishing the police for alleged mis- 
handling of criminals, and that the need 
for this is based on hearsay evidence. How- 
ever, it is the public who is punished by 
these restrictive rulings, which encourage 
more crime. Also, for the judicial branch of 
the Government to undertake to punish the 
executive branch is certainly not needed, as 
the executive branch already has the ma- 
chinery to regulate its own members and 
that machinery is functioning well. 

So, we have shown, clearly we think, the 
answer to how to handle the criminal him- 
self, and the great need of the cooperation 
of the citizens in this, but, getting at the 
causes of crime requires the attention of 
all good citizens in all groups to the raising 
of the moral standards and the spiritual 
well-being of the community. This requires 
these groups to organize even to the extent 
of having block leaders to know what is 
going on, to cooperate with the police when 
necessary, and to work with the homes, the 
schools, and last, but not least, the churches. 

You may be sure that your police depart- 
ment, which is second to none, will continue 
to give you all-out service, with emphasis 
on screening applicants, training in police- 
community relations, courtesy, ethics, integ- 
rity, and professionalization in every sense 
of the word, and as you have seen, will root 
out and punish ~vrongdoing, if any. 

Your police officials today are concerned 
not so much for their sake, as for yours. The 
indifferent, the indolent, and the complacent 
usually see their rights become a prey to the 
active, and see them chipped away and 
eventually vanish. This requires eternal 
vigilance to maintain liberty, freedom, and 
ore: It requires the attention of each 
of us. 

To the civil libertarians who scream about 
the Constitution, due process, and the Bill 
of Rights, I would call attention to the fact 
that the preamble to the Constitution states 
that the purpose of the Constitution was “To 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 


DOWN, DOWN GOES OUR GOLD 
RESERVE—WHY NOT ACT? SO- 
LUTION IS AVAILABLE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
note by this morning’s press that in the 
week ending March 28, 1962, our Na- 
tion’s gold reserves declined $100 million. 
This is the largest weekly loss in 4 
months, 

The statement of the U.S. Treasury for 
March 27, 1962, shows our gold reserve 
was down to slightly over $16,608 mil- 
lion—which brings our reseryes to the 
lowest point since 1939. 
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How long, Mr. President, will. this Na- 
tion continue to ignore the clear and 
present danger which exists in our 
declining gold reserves? 

How long, Mr. President, will we con- 
tinue to decline to take the very prac- 
tical steps needed to replenish our gold 
reserves by recognizing that gold miners 
cannot afford to mine gold with ma- 
chinery purchased at 1962 prices while 
receiving 1934 prices for gold? 

A solution has already been proposed 
in Senate Joint Resolution 44; namely, 
a subsidy for newly mined gold while 
keeping the price of gold pegged at $35 
per ounce. 

Time is running out. 

Gold mines already closed cannot be 
opened overnight. If we continue to 
disregard the warning of danger ahead 
contained in this continued flight of gold 
from our shores, we will find that the 
time is past when any subsidy will be 
able effectively to bring about the open- 
ing of sufficient mines soon enough to 
make the vital difference in our gold 
reserves. 

I have before stated on this floor that 
gold is a weapon and that the time had 
come to arm. I restate that call to arms 
today in the hope that it will be heeded 
and action taken before it is too late. 


COMMERCIALISM IN BASEBALL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, for 
some time I have felt a deep concern 
about the cold commercialism that rules 
baseball in this country. Our national 
sport has suffered, I believe, from the 
appalling absence of humanity in the 
front office. 

I have a disturbing feeling that the 
businessmen are taking the fun out of 
baseball. They judge a game by the 
score in the box office, not on the playing 
field—by the ring of the cash register, 
not the roar of the crowd. 

Of course, I don’t expect the business- 
men of baseball to sacrifice their invest- 
ment for the sake of the sport. But I am 
concerned, Mr. President, over their 
habit of putting profits ahead of the 
players who are traded, and often 
treated, like cattle. 

This was brought forcefully to my at- 
tention again today by an article I read 
in the distinguished baseball magazine, 
Baseball Monthly. It was written by 
Mr. Carl Furillo, a former star player 
with the Brooklyn and Los Angeles 
Dodgers. He claims in his article, en- 
titled “My Case Against Baseball,” that 
he was summarily dismissed after an 
injury and, later, was blackballed for 
openly opposing his dismissal. 

For the consideration of the Senate, I 
would like to read excerpts from this 
article which appears in the current is- 
sue of Baseball Monthly. Mr. Furillo 
declares: 

Take any kid—yours, if you have one who’s 
baseball minded—and take a look at the con- 
tract the major leagues will ask him to sign. 


Sure, some of us have made good money. 
Look at it this way: You're a salesman and 
a good one and you're making $15,000 a 
year and some other outfit offers you $25,000 
to go with them. What do you do? You 
tell your company about the offer and if 
they don’t come up with something to sat- 
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isfy you, you give them notice and leave. 
They don't tell you that you have to work 
for them or nobody. 

I know about the arguments in favor of 
the reserve clause and I agree with some of 
them. That still doesn’t make it right. I 
say put a limit on the time a club can own 
a player—say 3 years. I know one thing; 
the contracts now are all in favor of the 
owners. There is nothing in them for the 
players. 

As I said, I'm not just thinking of myself. 
I’m thinking of all the kids that play the 
game. It just isn’t fair the way the owners 
can treat the players like cattle. Slavery 
Was supposed to have been abolished 100 
years ago. 

Take the matter of sales and trades. I 
maintain that the players should get a fair 
percentage, say 10 percent, or something, if 
they are traded or sold. You can figure the 
value and the player should get a cut of 
what the club gets for selling or trading 
him, He gets nothing except transportation 
to his new home. 

A club can fire you any time it wants to. 
The owners can sell you and they can tell 
how much money they'll pay you and if you 
don’t like it, you can sit home until the 
cows come home and join you. 

And that’s what I've had to do. I didn’t 
like what the Dodgers tried to do to me and 
I’m paying for it. As Dick Young, the col- 
umnist for the New York News put it: “The 
only ones allowed to hire lawyers are the 
owners, not the ball players.” 

Well, I hired a lawyer and I’m a dead duck, 
as far as baseball is concerned. 


UNITED NATIONS BONDS 
PURCHASE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2768) to promote the for- 
ign policy of the United States by au- 
thorizing the purchase of United Nations 
bonds and the appropriation of funds 
therefor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it is 
my responsibility to state the case in 
support of Senate bill 2768, recently re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The bill would au- 
thorize the President to buy $25 million 
worth of U.N. bonds and thereafter 
match purchases of such bonds by other 
nations up to an aggregate total of $100 
million. 

This could be the occasion for an elab- 
orate oration about the United Nations. 
It would be fully consistent with the 
traditions of this body to talk at length 
about the trials and tribulations of the 
U.N. I might review in detail its suc- 
cesses and failures and discuss the hopes 
that its supporters hold and the disap- 
pointments and criticisms of those who 
have their doubts about the organiza- 
tion. It might be worthwhile to dwell 
upon the dangers for the United States 
which some forecast in the U.N.’s activ- 
ities and to balance against such dan- 
gers an appraisal of the opportunities 
inherent in the U.N. and the advantages 
to this country in our participation. 

If I had ample time I could make an 
edifying presentation on these topics. I 
do not intend to do so, however, because 
for many weeks now all of us have had 
thrust at us in the press, on the radio, 
and on television a great amount of 
worthwhile and serious discussion of 
these important considerations concern- 
ing the U.N. It seems to me, however, 
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that this worthwhile debate boils down 
to one general conclusion; namely, that 
the U.N. is a very important institution 
and that it is in the interest of the United 
States to have it succeed. 

There has been no serious disagree- 
ment among the many witnesses who 
appeared before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations about the worth of the 
United Nations. There is likewise no 
disagreement in the committee as to the 
value of the U.N. I feel quite sure that 
sentiment in the Senate as a whole is 
the same. I think we can therefore lay 
this subject to one side as not being an 
issue with respect to S. 2768. 

Mr. President, I could also launch into 
a lengthy discourse on how the U.N. came 
to get involved in the two operations 
which have caused the current deficit; 
namely, the maintenance of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle 
East and the U.N. force in the Congo. 
I could review the Suez crisis and recall 
to the minds of my colleagues what Mr. 
Nasser did and what Israel did and what 
Anthony Eden did, and so forth. Like- 
wise, in the case of the Congo it might 
be interesting to review the names which 
have long since become familiar because 
we have seen them so often in the head- 
lines. Names like Kasavubu, Lumumba, 
Adoula, Tshombe, and Gizenga. Each 
brings to our minds an image of par- 
ticular policies and conflicting interests 
in the web of controversy which has been 
characteristic of the Congo for the past 2 
years. 

I would be the first to admit that the 
U.N. operations in the Congo are not 
free from controversy. But I neverthe- 
less think that for the purpose of the 
debate on this bill these controversies 
are not really relevant. I think it is 
fair to say the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is agreed that the U.N. had 
to go into the Gaza Strip and had to 
send some kind of a force to the Congo 
and that, in the prevailing circum- 
stances, it was inevitable that the United 
States would have to pay a large share 
of the cost. Few would argue that it 
is possible to eliminate these two im- 
portant peacekeeping activities anytime 
soon. They have been costly and they 
will continue to be costly. The Middle 
East force is now costing about $9.7 mil- 
lion a year and the Congo costs are 
running at the rate of about $11 million 
amonth. There is no question but that 
these operations are the main source of 
the financial troubles of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. President, there is one other sub- 
ject which could be discussed in great 
detail but which over the weeks since 
the Congress has been considering this 
matter has ceased to be an issue. I re- 
fer to the causes, the dimensions, and 
the seriousness of the financial crisis 
which faces the United Nations. Let me 
try to state the essential facts briefly. 

First, the order of magnitude of the 
problem: At the end of 1961 the United 
Nations deficit stood at about $114 mil- 
lion. The Secretary General told the As- 
sembly that the deficit would probably 
increase to $170 million by June 30, 1962. 
The $114 million deficit as of December 
31, 1961, was made up of a $13.1 million 
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deficit in the U.N. General and Work- 
ing Capital Funds, a $26.4 million defi- 
cit in the Middle East Emergency Force 
account and a $74.7 million deficit in the 
Congo account. 

‘The second agreed fact about the na- 
ture of the financial problem is that the 
difficulty is not to be attributed to the 
regular U.N. budget. Asa matter of fact, 
during the years that the U.N. has been 
in operation there has been an almost 
100-percent payment of all of the assess- 
ments for the regular budget. I might 
illustrate by giving a few figures. As- 
sessments for the regular budget prior to 
1959 have been paid in full. Out of the 
1959 budget of $61.5 million only $53,- 
000 was due as of the end of 1961. 
The 1960 budget was $58.3 million of 
which $3.2 million remains unpaid, and 
of that amount $2.5 million is owed by a 
single country—Nationalist China. The 
1961 budget was $69.3 million and as of 
December 31, 1961, $9.7 million was un- 
collected, of which Nationalist China was 
again the largest debtor, owing $3 mil- 
lion. Thus it can be seen that payments 
by all the membership of the U.N. on the 
regular budget, including the Commu- 
nist countries, has been excellent. Ar- 
rearages are reported from time to time 
but usually this can be traced to a differ- 
ence in the fiscal year of some of the 
members and the fiscal year of the U.N. 
which is the calendar year. 

I might comment, in connection with 
the statement I have just made, that 
there have been times when the United 
States would have been shown as delin- 
quent, simply because of the difference 
in its fiscal year and the fiscal year of 
the U. N. 

In the third place, Mr. President, and 
growing out of what I have just said, 
there is the undisputed conclusion that 
the sole cause of the U.N. deficit is the 
failure on the part of many member 
states to pay their assessed contributions 
for the Emergency Force in the Middle 
East and for the U.N. military operation 
in the Congo. Payments on account of 
these operations have been most unsatis- 
factory. 

There have been three main categories 
of nations which have not paid. 

There are those who say that they 
have been unable for economic reasons 
to afford to pay. One may be a bit 
cynical about these poverty pleas in view 
of the fact that the assessments of some 
countries are very small, but no doubt 
in some cases there has been a real 
financial hardship. 

The second category of nonpayers in- 
cludes a number who could afford to pay 
and who say that they may eventually 
pay if their obligation to do so is clari- 
fied. These are the countries who argue 
that the assessments for the two peace 
and security operations are not binding, 
as are the assessments for the regular 
budget, but are suggested amounts 
which members ought to pay on a vol- 
untary basis. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Are the items which 
certain nations claim are not properly 
assessable to all the members the subject 
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matter of the litigation now pending 
before the World Court? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. That ques- 
tion has been certified to the World 
Court. It is our contention that they are 
just as binding upon these nations as 
are the regular budget assessments. 
However, other countries have contended 
that they are not. Therefore, the ques- 
tion has been submitted to the World 
Court. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator in- 
tend to deal with that question later in 
his remarks? If so, I will not ask fur- 
ther questions at this time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. However, if 
the Senator has any other questions, I 
would suggest that he ask them now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Have any of the na- 
tions who owe substantial amounts in- 
dicated they will not be bound by the 
decision of the World Court? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know of 
any. I shall be glad to check the record 
more closely. However, I do not know 
of any nation which has said it would 
not be bound if the Court says it was 
bound. As a matter of fact, I have set 
out the record of payments in the reg- 
ular budget to show that they have re- 
spected the assessments on that budget. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I heard that portion 
of the Senator’s speech, and I thought 
it was very illuminating. The next ques- 
tion I want to ask him is this: Does the 
Senator from Alabama feel that a deci- 
sion by the World Court holding that 
these special assessments are just as 
assessable against all members and just 
as collectible against all members as are 
the regular annual assessments will 
make it virtually certain that the funds 
covered by the proposed bond issue or by 
the proposed loan will be repaid by the 
United Nations? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is our belief. 
The witnesses who appeared before us 
were confident that that would be true. 

I remind the Senator, although I feel 
certain he is aware of it, that in the 
future it is proposed to include assess- 
ments for these two activities as a part 
of the regular budget rather than to have 
them as separate assessments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will that action and 
that course be followed regardless of 
what the decision of the World Court 
may be on this point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is ask- 
ing me about something to which, 
frankly, I do not know the answer. I do 
not know what would be the effect of an 
adverse decision by the World Court 
with respect to that particular question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has the case been 
argued before the World Court? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not yet. It is ex- 
pected to be argued during the latter 
part of this month or next month. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the decision likely 
to be forthcoming at an early date fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the action by 
Congress on this subject? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, we real- 
ize that we are speculating on the ques- 
tion, but it is probably that a decision 
could come in the latter part of May 
or the first part of June. By the way, the 
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23 assessments will become effective on 
y1. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Can the Senator ad- 
vise us whether any of the nations which 
are indebted in large amounts because 
of the special assessments differentiate 
between their support of the operation 
in Israel and the operation in the Congo? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; there is some 
difference in the support. Without look- 
ing at the record, I feel certain that 
the largest debtor is Russia. Russia does 
not support either of those programs. 
Some nations are opposed to one program 
but support the other. I cannot give 
the names of those nations at the mo- 
ment, although the hearings contain a 
table which shows the arrearages in 
each instance. By reference to the table, 
it may be seen which nations support 
one activity but not the other. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. ; 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida for his illuminating 
questions. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. On the question of the 
case referred to the International Court, 
is not my understanding correct that 
the only question that has been referred 
to the Court is the issue of arrears on 
past assessments? The Court has been 
asked to determine if assessments fixed 
in past years to support the Mideast 
and Congo operations which are unpaid 
can be enforced against member nations 
as proper expenditures of the regular 
annual budget of those years? The ques- 
tion before the Court does not refer to 
the bond issue. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Kentucky is correct. As I have said, the 
new assessments are contemplated to 
be a part of the regular budget. 

Mr. COOPER. I think it is correct 
to say that the resolution passed by the 
General Assembly on December 20, 1961, 
authorizing the issuance of $200 million 
of bonds provides that the regular budg- 
et of the United Nations in future years, 
shall include funds for the payment of 
interest and principal to retire the 
bonds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. In other words, the 
member nations of the U.N. are bound 
by the resolution of December 20 to pro- 
vide funds in the yearly budget for prin- 
cipal and interest on the bonds pur- 
chased. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Kentucky is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I shall not intervene further on this 
issue. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I welcome the 
questions and the comments of the 
Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will ask the Senator 
from Kentucky also to give attention to 
my question. Do I correctly under- 
stand that arrearages on both opera- 
tions, the one in the Gaza Strip and the 
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one in the Congo, are involved in the 
litigation now pending before the World 
Court? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The question before the World 
Court, without attempting to state it 
in exact wording, but in substance, is, 
are special assessments of the type made 
for these operations binding upon mem- 
ber nations the same as the regular 
budget? 

Mr. HOLLAND. And there were ar- 
rears on special assessments for both 
operations? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. A few min- 
utes ago I gave the figures of the 
amounts that were in arrears. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the refusal by Russia and 
other countries to pay assessments 
stems from the Congo operation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And also the Gaza 
Strip operation—the two operations. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I was coming to 
that. Does the Senator know what is 
the amount now due? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I gave the precise 
figure a few minutes ago; but roughly 
$114 million is the sum total. That in- 
volves three items: the deficit in the gen- 
eral operations budget, which was about 
$10 million or less; the operation in the 
Gaza Strip, amounting to approximately 
$25 million; and the operation in the 
Congo, which was $74 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In any event, there 
has been a refusal on the part of Rus- 
sia, Israel, and other nations to pay 
their just assessments? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not certain 
that Israel refused. I will check into 
that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I remember, Is- 
rael refused to pay some portion of 
the assessment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If Israel is one of 
the deficit countries, that probably 
would be true. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the United Na- 
tions borrows money to make up for 
these deficit assessments, how can we 
expect to assess other nations to pay 
indirectly what they refuse to pay di- 
rectly? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Many nations de- 
cline to pay on the excuse that such 
assessments are illegal; and the ques- 
tion submitted to the World Court is 
whether such payments are illegal. It 
is believed that if the Court determines 
they are legal, such nations will pay 
the assessments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
believe that even the French and the 
Russians would pay these amounts in- 
directly? Because that is what the pro- 
posal amounts to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Witnesses 
who appeared before the committee 
were rather strong in their conviction 
that the nations in arrears would pay 
if the Court held that the assessments 
were binding. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the proposed 
loan be made before the Court decision 
is rendered or afterward? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We certainly hope 
that the proposed legislation can be 
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pushed through. The loan ought to be 
made by July 1. I think it is reasonable 
to say that the Court decision might 
come in the latter part of May or the 
first part of June. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But if every nation 
which now refuses to pay can be induced 
to pay—and, as I understand, the re- 
fusal to pay is the cause at issue now— 
would it not be a good idea to arrange 
matters so that the loan would not be 
made unless the Court decision were 
favorable? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That proposal was 
made in the committee, but the com- 
mittee decided against it, for the simple 
reason that some countries are already 
purchasing bonds. Denmark, Finland, 
and Norway have already put their 
money on the barrelhead. Other coun- 
tries also will soon make payments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the next 
question I intended to ask. Does the 
U.N. now have authority to borrow 
funds? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Through this 
method, yes. At the same time the ques- 
tion was propounded to the International 
Court, three things were provided. If 
I remember them correctly, the first was 
that the bond issue would be favored; 
second, that the question would be pro- 
pounded to the International Court; 
third, that the item would be made a 
part of the regular budget starting July 
1, and that a determined effort would be 
made to collect the arrearages from the 
countries which are in default. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator 
from Alabama state whether the coun- 
tries which are willing to purchase the 
bonds, more or less on a matching basis, 
as in the past, would go along with the 
proposal if this resolution were adopted? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The substitute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think 
there is any question about that. I 
think it is perfectly all right. Actually, 
what the substitute really would do— 
and this is the principal difference be- 
tween it and what the committee re- 
ported—would be to leave with the 
President the decision as to whether 
there shall be a purchase of bonds or 
whether there shall be a loan or a series 
of loans. A certain degree of flexibility 
is provided, but the proposal still pro- 
vides for matching above $25 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If that is true, then 
in my judgment there is not much differ- 
ence between this and the other resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The other one 
provided only for the purchase of bonds; 
this one would give the President the 
option of lending. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
from Alabama. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama further yield at 
this point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
Louisiana has raised an important ques- 
tion and I should like to have the Sen- 
ator’s opinion and interpretation of the 
substitute bill: I support financing the 
U.N. in the present crisis by the purchase 
of bonds, as recommended by the Presi- 


I thank the Senator 
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dent and modified by S. 2768 reported 
3 Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has reported a bill which author- 
izes an appropriation to the President 
for the purchase of $100 million of 
United Nations bonds. Under the bill 
the President is authorized to purchase 
$25 million of the bonds and additional 
bonds to a total of $100 million to the 
extent that other countries purchase 
bonds. 

A substitute for the committee bill 
has been offered. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, the only substantial difference be- 
tween the substitute and the measure 
reported by the committee is the use of 
the word “loan” in the substitute, in- 
stead of the use of the word “bonds” in 
the measure reported by the committee. 

I ask the Senator from Alabama this 
question: Is not the purchase of bonds 
a loan? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Yes. Let me say 
that in drafting the substitute, that it 
was fully agreed by those who 
participated. 

By the way, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] is the one who advo- 
cated a direct loan, rather than a pur- 
chase; and I am sure that when he makes 
his presentation here on the floor, as he 
will do soon, he will state that it is con- 
sidered by all that a bond issue is a loan; 
in other words, a purchase of bonds 
would be in compliance with this pro- 
vision in regard to the making of a loan. 

Mr. COOPER. Under the substitute, 
can the President, if he so desires, pur- 
chase United Nations bonds, authorized 
by the resolution of the General Assem- 
bly, to be repaid in 25 years, with inter- 
est at 2 percent? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it clear that the 
President has authority to purchase 
bonds if he desires? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. In other 
words, the President will be authorized 
to purchase $25 million without reliance 
upon matching by other nations; but any 
purchases by him in addition to that 
amount would have to be made on a 
matching basis. The bonds are 25-year 
bonds, but I suppose it would be possible 
to pay them off in less time. The bonds 
do carry 2 percent interest. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

My questions do not go to the condi- 
tions reported by the committee; I think 
all of us understand them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish to emphasize 
this interpretation, because the sub- 
stitute has been termed a “compromise” 
in press reports, giving the impression 
that the substitute makes a substantive 
change. I do not believe it is a compro- 
mise or that it contemplates any sub- 
stantive change. Consequently, I wish 
to have it stated by the Senator in charge 
of the bill that under the terms of the 
substitute, the President may, if he so de- 
sires, purchase United Nations bonds in 
the form in which they have been au- 
thorized by the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. If the Presi- 
dent wishes to do so, under the provi- 
sions of this substitute he may follow 
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opinion that the fact that the word 
“loan” has been substituted for the term 
“United Nations bonds” in any way im- 
plies that the President may not pur- 
chase United Nations bonds if he desires 
to do so? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That he may not? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, it carries no 
such implication. Instead, it gives the 
President some right of flexibility in the 
matter and a wide range of discretion. 
For instance, the President can purchase 
in exactly the way the committee has re- 
ported the measure, if he so desires— 
that is to say, $25 million of the United 
Nations bonds, as a purchase on our own, 
and then, in addition, match what the 
other countries subscribe. 

Or if it is decided that there will not 
be enough subscriptions—although that 
is now a moot question, because approxi- 
mately $50 million have already been 
definitely subscribed, and even more 
than that have been promised—but if 
the sale of the bond issue had not been 
successful, then the President might 
have said, “We will just make you a loan, 
on our own”; and that could have been 
done. But, again, it would have been 
subject to the limitations stated. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

I want the point made clear, because 
although it may not be intended, the 
newspaper reports caused some con- 
fusion in the minds of many persons, 
and possibly in the minds of Senators. 
So I want it made clear that under the 
terms of the substituted measure the 
President can purchase United Nations 
bonds. Its meaning must be clear to the 
3 and to the people of the United 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, under the 
terms of the substitute the President 
can purchase United Nations bonds in 
exactly the way he chooses, 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

During the hearings objection was 
raised by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of State to any method other than 
` @ purchase of United Nations bonds. 
One of the chief objections was that 
other methods would necessitate a recon- 
vening of the present session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly or a call of a special ses- 
sion, or until the next session of the 
General Assembly convened. I should 
like to ask this question: In the event 
the President decided not to purchase 
UN. bonds, but instead decided to make 
a short-term loan or some other type of 
loan, would this action necessitate a 
meeting of the General Assembly? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In my opinion it 
would—not from our standpoint, but 
from the standpoint of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct, because under the res- 
olution the Secretary General of the 
United Nations has no authority, except 
to accept purchases of bonds, as pro- 
vided by the resolution of the General 
Assembly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. Heretofore 
various General Assemblies have given 
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the Secretary General authority to make 
loans; but that was not done at the last 
session of the General Assembly. Under 
this resolution, there was no such alter- 
native. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say that other 
methods, in addition to a bond issue 
have been proposed. But the Secretary 
of State and others have argued. that 
any other method would be more costly 
than the bond issue, and would not se- 
cure the support of as many members 
of the United Nations as a bond issue 
method. I may say that I agree with 
these arguments. I think they are cor- 
rect. 

I am raising this point today because 
I still believe the bond-issue method is 
the best one. Pledges for the purchase 
of $52 million of bonds under the pro- 
visions of the resolution of the General 
Assembly have been made, I am in- 
formed, by other countries. I under- 
stand a total of 49 members have either 
pledged or are considering making 
pledges. 

I wish to state that I hope the Presi- 
dent will make our loan to the U.N. by 
the purchase of bonds, on the basis of 
the very arguments which he and the 
Secretary of State and others have made 
in its support during the last 3 months. 
The arguments convinced me and 8 or 
10 others on our side. 

I shall vote for this measure; I hope 
very much that the President will pro- 
ceed to make the loan to the United 
Nations, by the purchase of U.N. bonds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Kentucky has referred to the number of 
nations which are participating. I think 
he may be interested in knowing that 
three nations have actually purchased 
these bonds and have paid the money. 
In addition, 19 nations have made spe- 
cific pledges to purchase. Eleven other 
nations have promised to purchase, but 
have not announced the specific 
amounts. So at present the total is 
$3,669,354. 

Nineteen other nations are in favor, 
but have not yet stated the exact 
amounts. 

Nineteen other nations are actively 
considering participation. 

Eleven nations have stated they do not 
intend to purchase. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. In view of the statis- 
tics the Senator from Alabama has 
stated, can we correctly conclude that 
some of the nations which now have ar- 
rearages in their special assessments 
have indicated a desire to purchase the 
bonds or have indicated an interest in 
purchasing them? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Some of them 
have. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIEN], who has studied this matter, 
says that one has made such an an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, I think so. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. But only 11 have 
definitely said they will not buy. 

Mr. AIKEN. The nations that have 
indicated a willingness to buy bonds for 
the most part have been those who pay 
their assessments promptly, anyway; 
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and it is the other 75 or 80 nations we 
would like to get contributions from. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly, those 
who have paid their assessments are in 
the forefront of those nations that have 
announced they are going to buy bonds. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, how is it we were able 
to get some of these nations to buy bonds 
when at the same time they are not will- 
ing to practice fiscal responsibility in the 
United Nations and pay up their regular 
assessments? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They probably feel 
that if the General Assembly by a two- 
thirds vote has adopted the plan, per- 
haps there is a then greater responsi- 
bility upon them, rather than when they 
are assessed by the Secretary General. I 
do not know. I cannot explain their 
motives except to make that suggestion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Since the short col- 
loquy I had with the Senator a few mo- 
ments ago, I have carefully gone over 
the substitute. I do not detect any lan- 
guage in the measure giving the Presi- 
dent power to buy bonds or loan money. 
I assume that as a part of making a loan 
he has authority to buy bonds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. It would in- 
clude that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no specific 
authority for it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is not spelled out 
in so many words, but it was agreed, by 
those writing the substitute, that the 
word “loan” would include buying bonds. 
I think the senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Axen] will admit that a bond issue, 
in his interpretation, would be a loan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Even with the lan- 
guage as it is now incorporated in the 
proposal, wherein it provides for a loan 
to be made to the United Nations, that 
will not preclude other nations from pur- 
chasing bonds as agreed to? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope the Senator 
is right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not want the 
Senator to misunderstand—nor does it 
preclude us from buying bonds, subject 
to the limitation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, but 
it is specifically written into the measure 
that this money is being authorized for 
the purpose of a loan. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why not include in 
the bill the words “buying bonds”? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would have been 
satisfactory to me. I am saying, as a 
part of the record, that, according to my 
interpretation, buying bonds is one form 
of making loans. I am sure the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Armen] who 
has been most active in this question, will 
say the same thing. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the White House 
legal advisers have advised that buying 
bonds constituted a form of loan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If this is so, why 
not say so. That way there will not be 
any “ifs” or “ands” about it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am going to say why. 
This, however, would constitute a prece- 
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dent on the part of the United States, 
I believe, because I do not think our Gov- 
ernment has ever bought a bond for any 
purpose of this kind. Whether other 
nations have, I am not able to say. But 
the White House legal advisers have so 
advised them; and they could have 
bought bonds under the Aiken-Hicken- 
looper-Morton amendment, but only 
for 3 years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the first pro- 
posal provided for the purchase of bonds. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Here is included au- 
thority to make loans, and included in 
the making of loans is authority to buy 
bonds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope the Senator 
is right in his declaration that this can 
be done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Because there has 
been a dispute about the precise legal 
nature of these obligations, the General 


Congo assessments consists of nations 
who say that they do not intend to pay 
these assessments. Some do not want 
the operations to succeed—the Commu- 
nist countries are in this group. Some 
say that the U.N. has not conducted its 
activities properly—in this group are 
Belgium and France with respect to the 
Congo. Some say that victims of aggres- 
sion should not pay—this is the plea 


that some of the reasons for nonpay- 
ment of assessments for the Middle East 
and Congo operations will disarpear 
when the World Court decision is ren- 
dered. The U.S. Government is con- 
fident that the decision will be that these 
special assessments are just as binding 
as the assessments for the regular budg- 
et. ‘Those who have had their doubts 
about the legal question will presumably 
pay when the doubt is resolved. 

Those who for foreign policy or na- 
tional political reasons have not paid will 
also have to pay up eventually or they 
will lose their vote in the General As- 
sembly. 

Some have tended to make light of the 
seriousness with which nations would 
view the loss of their vote in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The overwhelming 
weight of judgment on this point is, how- 
ever, that members of the United Nations 
do regard loss of the vote as a serious 
sanction and that none of them is likely 
to let matters go that far. 
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There is one reason for nonpayment of 
peace and security assessments which 
deserves separate discussion because the 
World Court argument does not touch 
it. It lies at the heart of the financial 
problem of the UN., and would not be 
disposed of even if the $200 million 
worth of U.N. bonds were bought to- 
morrow. I refer to the argument on 
the part of many members of the 
UN. friendly to the United States that 
the charter of the U.N. and all of the 
understandings which surrounded the 
founding of the organization carry with 
them the intention that the big powers— 
particularly the five permanent members 
of the Security Council—should be re- 
sponsible for preserving peace in the 
world. It follows, according to this line 
of thinking, that these stronger powers 
have the obligation to pay the cost of the 
peace and security undertakings of the 
U.N. 

Now, the countries which advance this 
contention are not quarreling about the 
scale of assessments for the regular 
budget which goes to pay for the General 
Assembly sessions, the World Court, the 
Security Council, and so forth. As to 
these activities there is wide agreement 
that the current assessments, according 
to which the United States pays 32 per- 
cent, are quite reasonable. When it 
comes to the extraordinary peace and 
security operations, however, like the 
Middle East force and the Congo military 
effort, a great many members of the U.N. 
argue that there ought to be a different 
scale of assessments and that the larger 
powers should pay higher percentages 
than they now pay toward the regular 
budget. When the U.N. deficit grew to 
alarming proportions last year the Gen- 


tions. It was very clear that it was 
going to be very difficult to reach agree- 
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million by June 30, 1962. Added to this 
figure is the projection that military op- 
erations in the Congo and the Gaza strip 
will be running at the rate of $140 mil- 
lion a year. ‘The total of these two needs 
over the next year or so is $310 million. 
Now the bond proposal calls for $200 mil- 
lion. This is a reasonable figure when 
measured against the $310 million figure 
which I have just mentioned, because, in 
addition to the $200 million that will be 
raised by the bonds, there will be some 
arrears which will be paid up and the 
special assessment of $89.7 million for the 
two military operations is supposed to 
4 5 those operations through June 30, 

The second requirement of a good 
financial plan is related to the first re- 
quirement for a large sum. Because a 
large amount of money is needed it is also 
necessary to spread the repayment of this 
large amount over a long period of time 
so that the burden on the less wealthy 
members of the U.N. can be kept small. 
The U.N. plan calls for repayment over 
25 years, which means that the repay- 
ments annually will be approximately 
$10 million; $10 million annually spread 
over 104 countries, with the United 
States paying a little less than one-third, 
would not constitute an unreasonable 
burden on the others. 

The third requirement is to raise the 
money quickly. In order to attract 
such extraordinary funds quickly it is 
mecessary to pay some interest. The 
U.N. has considered that it would be un- 
reasonable to ask for such a sum on a 
grant basis. How should the interest 
rate be set? It should be low enough 
so that the total charge for interest 
spread over the 25 years will not in itself 
be an unreasonable burden on U.N. 
members. The rate of interest need not 
be as high as the rate for commercial 
borrowing or even the rate of 3 to 5 
percent which is charged by the World 
Bank on its loans. Normal business in- 
terest rate would not be appropriate for 
the government lenders in this case who 
are in effect temporarily bailing out their 
own organization. No government 
would wish to profit from the financial 
misfortune of the U.N. On the other 
hand, however, there must be some inter- 
est charge, so that nations which are in 
doubt about whether to buy bonds may 
have some incentive to do so. A rea- 
sonable interest rate may also attract 
bond purchases by nonmembers of the 
organization who may not feel the same 
obligation to help it in its distress. 
Likewise, some incentive is appropriate 
in order to attract possible purchases by 
nonprofit, nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. The interest rate of 2 percent 
which has been agreed upon by the U.N. 
is a good compromise of these consider- 
ations. 

The fourth requirement of a good fi- 
nancing method is that it must not re- 
sult in any inconsistency with the object 
of the temporary nonassessment financ- 
ing. One of the primary objectives of 
the exercise is to create a pause while 
the U.N. members can take stock of the 
financial situation in the U.N. and agree 
on a better system for paying for peace 
and security operations—in other words, 
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to bring about a breathing spell. Any 
temporary financing must permit the 
organization to borrow time so that a 
favorable World Court decision can start 
payments flowing on old obligations and 
so that a new scale of assessments for 
peace-keeping operations can be worked 
out. 

During this breathing spell the typical 
nation which has not paid its obliga- 
tions will be thinking of three burdens 
which it will have to meet: First, the 
burden of its past debts; second, the bur- 
den of the new assessments which will 
come after the breathing spell is over; 
and, third, the burden of paying off the 
temporary loan or whatever has made 
possible the breathing spell. For a na- 
tion which has not been paying, these 
three burdens would come as quite a 
jolt if they were simultaneous. It is most 
desirable, therefore, to be able to spread 
out over a long period of years any part 
of this financial burden. It is not pos- 
sible to postpone payment of assess- 
ments but it is possible through a long- 
term loan to spread out the repayment 
of the loan. This, of course, is exactly 
the reason why the 25-year period for 
repayment of the U.N. bonds was se- 
lected. 

Perhaps I can use a homely analogy to 
illustrate the predicament of many na- 
tions in the United Nations. Let us take 
the case of an industrious man and his 
wife in the early years of their marriage. 
They wanted to start their married life 
with new furniture and new household 
appliances, and so forth. The man has a 
good job but he finds it necessary to bor- 
row in order to meet the installment pay- 
ments on the various items of capital 
equipment which he and his wife have 
purchased. In the early years of his 
marriage he finds it barely possible to 
meet the installment payments and he 
is not able to save anything out of his 
earnings. Suddenly, the couple’s child 
becomes ill and doctor and hospital bills 
become very expensive. It is obvious in 
this emergency situation that the couple 
cannot pay everybody at once. What 
they need is a loan repayable over a 
period of years at a low rate of interest. 
In other words, they need a financial 
breathing spell in order to extricate 
themselves from their temporary emer- 
gency. A sympathetic bank will give 
them this breathing spell, because the 
man has a good job and is reliable, and 
he is a good financial risk. The bank 
knows that he will ultimately work his 
way out of his temporary trouble. 

To follow the analogy, the U.N. in its 
early years was not very expensive. It 
held conferences and that was about all. 
But over the years U.N. activities have 
gradually expanded and nearly everyone 
believes that the U.N. programs and 
services are extremely valuable. The 
regular budget for 1955 was $40 million. 
In 1958 it was $51 million and now in 
1962 it is $74 million. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these increases the U.N. members 
have been able to pay the regular budget 
assessments quite well. 

Along came the Middle East emergency 
in 1956, however. Then came the Congo 
crisis in 1960. The Middle East opera- 
tion was not so bad; it has cost an aver- 
age of about $20 million a year. But the 
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Congo military cost is about five times as 
much. Both operations together total 
much more than the regular budget. 

This burden became too much for U.N. 
members and they began to balk against 
special assessments. They used all of 
the arguments which are spelled out in 
the committee report and which I have 
summarized earlier. The result was, 
however, that in order to retain the reg- 
ular percentages of assessments for 
these peace and security operations the 
United States had to agree to a system 
of rebates for the benefit of the smaller 
countries. The United States agreed to 
make up the difference accounted for by 
these rebates through voluntary con- 
tributions toward the Middle East and 
Congo operations over and above our as- 
sessed share of 32 percent. As is well 
known, the combination of our 32 per- 
cent share plus our voluntary contribu- 
tions brought us to the point that we 
have been contributing 47 percent of the 
total cost of these operations. These 
arguments made in the United Nations 
about the legality of the assessments and 
proposals for a higher scale of assess- 
ments by the larger countries made it 
obvious that there was a need for a 
breathing spell, which the General As- 
sembly decided could be provided by a 
bond issue, which is the same thing as 
a long-term, low-interest loan. 

From the special point of view of the 
United States the 25-year, 2-percent in- 
terest bond plan has other advantages. 
These are covered more fully in the com- 
mittee report and they have often been 
repeated in the public statements of 
those who have been interested in this 
issue and I shall not do more than sum- 
marize these advantages at this time. 
Repayment of the bonds out of the regu- 
lar budget of the U.N. insures repayment 
regardless of the decision of the World 
Court on the question of the binding na- 
ture of the special assessments. Repay- 
ment of the bonds out of the regular 
budget insures that every nation, no mat- 
ter how poor, will share to some extent 
in solving the financial crisis. Repay- 
ment of the bonds out of the regular 
budget will, over the 25-year period, re- 
sult in the United States paying for this 
portion of the peace and security opera- 
tions in the Middle East and Congo not 
at a rate of 47 percent, which we have 
been paying, but at a rate of 32 percent, 
which is our share of the regular budget. 

Mr. President, I should like to sum- 
marize now the reasons why I believe 
and the committee believes that the U.N. 
plan—which the U.S. representatives 
supported—is a good plan: First, the 
amount of bonds to be purchased is large 
enough to do the necessary job of re- 
financing; second, the 25-year period of 
the bonds spreads the burden over a long 
enough period so that there will be no 
hardship on any country; third, the in- 
terest rate of 2 percent is sensible con- 
sidering the various factors which I have 
mentioned; fourth, the bond plan buys 
time to work out a scale of assessments 
for the U.N.’s necessary military activ- 
ities in such a way that at the end of the 
breathing spell the members will not be 
faced with the untimely necessity of re- 
paying the whole $200 million; and, fifth, 
repayment of the bonds out of the regu- 
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lar budget makes repayment certain, in- 
sures that everybody will participate and 
reduces the cost to the United States. 

I should like to conclude this discus- 
sion by pointing out the political risk of 
reopening the bond question in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The United States has 
always been a strong supporter of the 
U.N. This has been a bipartisan matter 
in our domestic politics. The United 
States has been the host to the U.N. in 
New York. We are active in all of the 
organs and all of the agencies of the 
U.N. The organization is popular with 
the American public. U.N. decisions on 
economic or political or financial matters 
have never yet been antagonistic to basic 
U.S. interests. In short, the U.N. has 
been valuable to us and all the world 
knows it. 

The decision of the United Nations on 
how to meet the financial crisis came 
last December when the Congress was 
not in session. The President of the 
United States and other high officers of 
the Government found it necessary to 
take a position and to vote yes on the 
financial plan which the Secretary 
General presented. As is well known, 
many other proposals were considered 
and discarded. It is also well known 
that the U.S. representatives helped to 
formulate the bond plan. Our repre- 
sentatives did not sponsor the plan be- 
cause in the absence of congressional 
approval they knew that they could not 
commit the United States to buy bonds. 
Nevertheless, our Government had to 
vote one way or the other and the Presi- 
dent decided to vote in favor of the bond 
plan. The plan was agreed to by better 
than a two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting. 

At this point some people interject 
the contention that the President should 
have consulted the Congress before he 
instructed Ambassador Stevenson how 
to vote. I think no one would argue 
seriously that the matter was of such 
importance that the President should 
have called a special session of the Con- 
gress before instructing our delegate 
how to vote in the General Assembly. 
We are talking, therefore, about some 
kind of informal consultation. 

Let us consider what such consulta- 
tion would have been like. Suppose that 
Adlai Stevenson had called me up last 
December and told me about the situa- 
tion in the General Assembly. Suppose 
he had described to me the various 
possible financial methods. Since I was 
not a member of the delegation and 
could not have known what the temper 
of the other countries was I would have 
had no choice but to ask Mr. Stevenson 
whether the bond plan was the best that 
we could get. It would not have been 
reasonable for me to have said: “Mr. 
Stevenson, youare wrong. You are mis- 
judging the views of the other countries. 
You had better go back to the hall and 
give them a lecture on their underde- 
veloped sense of financial responsibility.” 

Of course, I would not have done so, 
and I dare say that no other Senator or 
Representative would have done so. 

In a situation of that kind one must 
take the judgment of the man who is 
on the spot. This is why it seems to me 
that the Founding Fathers were right 
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when they provided in the Constitution 
that the President would have the re- 
sponsibility for the day-to-day conduct 
of the foreign relations of the United 
States. 

Now it may be that the President of 
the United States and Secretary Rusk 
and Ambassador Stevenson and Eugene 
Black, President of the World Bank, and 
former U.N. representative Cabot Lodge 
and former U.N. representative James 
Wadsworth are all wrong in their judg- 
ment that the bond proposal is a rea- 
sonable way to help get the U.N. out 
of its difficulties. It does not seem 
likely to me that all these gentlemen 
could be wrong. I agree with their 
judgment. It seems to me that the 
United States would look pretty foolish 
in these circumstances to ask that the 
General Assembly debate begin all over 
again. 

If this were a case where a decision 
of the U.N. had really hurt us, had really 
adversely affected our vital interests, 
then I would agree that we must do 
whatever is necessary to protect our in- 
terests—even to the extent of calling for 
a special session of the General Assembly. 

But the issue we have before us is not 
that kind of issue. We are arguing over 
financial details. Should the loan be 25 
years or 3 years? Should it be 2 per- 
cent or 2.9 percent? Should it be $200 
million or some other figure? Compared 
with dozens of other questions which we 
have to argue about here in the Senate, 
these are fairly minor matters. 

The U.N. bond plan is a good plan. 
It may not be perfect but is satisfactory. 
Other countries would be astonished if 
we were to call for a special session 
now. We would look ridiculous. The 
United States would suffer a political 
defeat. We would stir up resentment 
toward us. I feel sure that we would 
come away from a special session now 
with a far less advantageous financial 
solution than the one which we have 
before us today. 

Mr. President, I have tried to demon- 
strate that the U.N. bond proposal is 
sound and is in the interest of the 
United States. I have tried to show 
that the question is not whether we can 
think of a better plan but rather whether 
we should say yes or no to the plan which 
the United Nations selected. I have 
tried to persuade my colleagues that it 
would be very harmful to ask the UN. 
to reconsider its decision. 

Other member states are doing their 
share in the purchase of bonds. Let me 
summarize the status of purchases and 
pledges by other countries as of March 
23, 1962: 

First. Eleven countries have indicated 
that they may not be able to subscribe 
to the U.N. bond issue. 

Second. Nineteen other members have 
the question under active consideration. 


known privately that they definitely will 
subscribe to approximately $4.4 million 
worth of bonds. 

Fifth. Seventeen countries—Australia, 
Austria, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Congo 
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first formal purchases of United Nations 
bonds, totaling $3.3 million—Finland 
subscribed for twice the amount of its 
annual assessment and Norway for 
slightly more than twice its share of the 
regular assessment. 

Since the table was prepared on 
March 23, I have received a later table 
dated March 26, which shows purchases 
by three nations—Denmark, Finland, 
and Norway—totaling $5,780,000. The 
table shows specific pledges by 19 addi- 
tional nations totaling $43,285,000, 
bringing the total of subscriptions, in- 
cluding the purchases actually made, to 
$49,065,000. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table dated March 23, 1962, and the later 
table of March 26 may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
NEUBERGER in the chair). 
jection? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BOND PURCHASES BY OTHER NATIONS 

As of March 23, 1962, the Department of 
State has been advised as follows about other 
nations’ plans to purchase bonds: 


(Mrs. 
Is there ob- 


8 $1, 480, 000 
PEON e —ͤ—k eet 1, 800, 000 
Total, 2 nations 3, 280, 000 
Publicly announced pledges 
— | 4, 000, 000 
CO eS oe ae 900, 000 
Cas ee 100, 000 
6, 240, 000 
25, 000 
50, 000 
500, 000 
200, 000 
000, 000 
80, 000 
000, 000 
300, 000 
340, 000 
500, 000 
50, 000 
800, 000 
000, 000 
Total, 17 nations 45, 085, 000 
Confidential pledges, 11 nations. 4,409, 354 
Favorable responses, 21 nations. 
Total, purchases, pledges, fa- 
vorable responses, 51 nations. 
Subtotals: 
Purchases and pledges, 30 
Ee Se 52, 700, 000 
Purchases, 2 nations 3, 200, 000 
Pledges (public), 17 nations.. 45, 100, 000 
Pledges (confidential), 11 na- 
— — — - 4, 400; 000 


Noncommittal, issue being dis- 
cussed, 19 nations. 

Issue not yet discussed, 10 na- 
tions. 


Do not plan to subscribe, 11 


nations. 
No approach by US. Repre- 
sentative, 4 nations. 
No reply received, 1 nation. 
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BOND PURCHASES BY OTHER NATIONS 

As of March 26, 1962, we have been advised 
as follows about other nations’ plans to pur- 
chase bonds: 
Actual purchases (3 nations) : 


2. eS ae $2, 500, 000 
ol SRS SES a 1, 480, 000 
( — 1,800,000 
. A eae tenner § 5, 780, 000 
—— pledges to buy (19 nations): 

—— E ene 000 
„ 4, 000, 000 
S — — 100, 000 
Canada 6. 240, 000 
—.. ES se 25, 000 
Congo (Leopoldville) __....-._- 50, 000 
ea ee 200, 000 
S| EEG ee 10, 000, 000 
oe .. 80, 000 
. ˙ ͤͤ— — 2. 000, 000 

300, 000 
200, 000 
200, 600 
340, 000 
500, 000 
50, 000 

5, 800, 000 
12,000, 000 
300. 000 
43, 285, 000 
pledged 2... ee 49, 065, 000 


Specific amounts unannounced: 11 na- 
tions. 

Nations that have notified us confiden- 
tially that they plan to buy bonds in the 
amount of $3,669,354. 

In favor of issue—no specific amount: 19 
nations. 

Nations that have indicated a favorable re- 
sponse, without signifying an amount. 

Issue being actively considered: 19 na- 
tions. 

Nations that have the question under ac- 
tive consideration. 

Do not plan to subscribe: 11 nations. 

Nations that have indicated that they do 
not plan to subscribe. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. The United Na- 
tions has reached a crucial moment of 
confidence and support. Although we 
may be disappointed in the response of 
others the United Nations is too impor- 
tant to us for this country to waiver now 
in its support. The bond plan is sound. 
There are many advantages to the 
United States in it which do not accrue 
to others. Time has gone beyond the 
point when an alternative such as the 
3-year loan should be considered. The 
wise course is for the United States to 
participate in the bond plan. The bill 
before the Senate provides a reasonable 
safeguarded policy for the purchase of 
the United Nations bonds. 

Madam President, as I said at the be- 
ginning of my address, my remarks had 
been prepared prior to the offering by 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader of the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, which would provide for 
a possible bond purchase plan and also 
would permit the alternative of a direct 
loan plan, depending upon the judg- 
ment, discretion, and wishes of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

I shall support the substitute plan. 
As I said, in answer to questions by the 
Senator from Kentucky, the President 
may, if he sees fit to do so, follow exactly 
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the plan that was laid down in the com- 
mittee bill which was reported to the 
Senate. He may mix that in with other 
forms of loans. Whatever plan he 
adopts I shall certainly abide by and 
shall be glad to support. It will be my 
purpose to support the substitute plan, 
that being the plan that has been worked 
out on a bipartisan basis. It has been 
introduced by the majority leader and 
the minority leader, working together, 
and subscribed to by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER]. Be- 
cause it has been worked out on this 
completely bipartisan basis, I shall be 
glad to support it. I hope the Senate 
will adopt it by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Madam President, 
I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, who was the act- 
ing chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations during the lengthy hear- 
ings held on the proposal which is now 
before the Senate. I wish also to thank 
him for his cooperation and understand- 
ing in working out a reasonable accom- 
modation between the bill reported by 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the 
measure supported by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. I believe I should 
say for the Recorp that if it were not for 
the understanding and consideration 
shown by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Awen], the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the able and distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], it might 
not have been possible to arrive at the 
accommodation and thus make it pos- 
sible to present a united bipartisan front 
in behalf of the amendment in the form 
of the substitute which is now before the 
Senate. 

Therefore I believe great honor and 
tribute is due to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] for 
the many contributions he has made to 
working out this reasonable accommo- 
dation. 

Of course I believe that great honor 
must also be given to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], who 
raised many pertinent questions in the 
first place, who offered many construc- 
tive suggestions, in the second place, and 
who, finally, was able to bring about a 
reasonable accommodation based on tol- 
erance and understanding and mutual 
interest in the United Nations and its 
relations to the United Nations, so that 
it is possible now to have this proposal 
before the Senate. 

I shall have more to say later in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The so-called com- 
promise on the United Nations bond is- 
sue, in my opinion, is no compromise at 
all. 

It is a liberalization of the original 
bill, because it permits the President 
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either to make a loan or to sell bonds; 
whichever he chooses. 

No terminal date is provided. The 
President may sell 50-year bonds or 25- 
year bonds or 10-year bonds. Or, he 
may make a 50-year loan. At least the 
so-called compromise gives him author- 
ae to do so. No interest rate is speci- 

Thus, it seems to me that under the 
compromise, Congress is completely ab- 
dicating its authority in these matters, 
because Congress would be leaving these 
decisions entirely to the discretion of 
the President. 

We would simply be saying to the 
President: “Here is a blank check for 
$100 million. You may lend it, or you 
may sell bonds; or you may lend it at 
any interest rate you choose; or you 
may set any interest rate on the bonds, 
and for any period you wish.” 

No, in my opinion, this is not a com- 
promise. Congress would simply be 
more liberal with the President than if 
it had approved his original proposal 
for a straight $100 million bond issue for 
25 years at 2 percent. I was opposed to 
that plan also, because I believe now is 
the time to find out whether other na- 
tions are going to support the United 
Nations. 

In the Foreign Relations Committee I 
proposed that we lend the United Na- 
tions half of its debt, if other nations 
will lend the other half, on a short-term 
basis, in order to put its house in order. 

The proposal before the Senate goes 
much beyond that. 

While this may be a bipartisan agree- 
ment, as a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee I am not agreeing to it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I have 
listened to the eloquent speech of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
regarding the proposed legislation which 
is before the Senate. I admit that there 
is some temptation to reply to some of 
the statements which he made. In- 
stead, he and I have already agreed up- 
on the compromise proposal, and there- 
fore I will forgo the pleasure of replying 
to any arguments he made in favor 
of U.N. bonds, and speak very briefly 
about the compromise proposal which 
has been offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Madam President, while the substi- 
tute for S. 2768, the United Nations fund 
bill, as offered by the leadership of the 
Senate, does not provide the legislation 
which I would have preferred, it never- 
theless represents a fair compromise re- 
lating to this important matter which 
we are now considering. 

The bill as introduced and as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations would have authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $100 million for 
the purchase of United Nations bonds. 

The President could not have used this 
fund for any other purpose or in any 
other way. 

The substitute amendment which was 
offered by Senators HicKENLOOPER, MOR- 
TON, and myself would have authorized 
to the President an appropriation of 
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$100 million which could be used for the 
purpose of making loans to the United 
Nations over the next 3-year period. 

Since legal authorities have advised 
the White House that the purchase of 
bonds is, in effect, a loan, the real re- 
striction against the purchase of bonds 
would have been in the time limitation in 
the substitute. 

Nearly everyone, Mr. President, sup- 
ports the United Nations in principle. 

The backers of the Aiken-Hicken- 
looper-Morton substitute have no de- 
sire to impede the carrying out of worth- 
while programs by the U.N., including 
programs for establishing and maintain- 
ing peace. 

In fact, just the reverse is true. 

We desire to see the United Nations a 
multilateral organization in fact, carry- 
ing out its programs efficiently, with 
each member state sharing its proper 
responsibilities in this respect. 

Therefore, Madam President, when 
White House representatives approached 
me last week, seeking a mutual ground 
for our efforts, I welcomed this approach. 

In sharp contrast to the methods ex- 
ercised by certain members of our State 
Department and our representatives at 
the U.N. over the last 3 months, it was a 
pleasure to deal with the representatives 
of the White House. 

We had little difficulty in agreeing on 
the compromise proposal which had 
been submitted by Senators MANSFIELD 
and DIRKSEN. 

This proposal, Madam President, au- 
thorizes an appropriation to the Presi- 
dent, without fiscal year limitation, of 
$100 million for a loan to the U.N. 

It is our understanding that with this 
authority, the President may loan to the 
United Nations up to $100 million, but 
not necessarily all at one time or in one 
loan. 

I ask the Senator from Alabama if 
that is his understanding, too. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In the substitute, “loan” and 
“loans” are used. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; either one. 

The proposal will also authorize the 
President to arrange for the terms of 
such loans, such as duration of the loan, 
rate of interest, and manner of repay- 
ment. 

Accepting the definition of “purchase 
of bonds” as constituting a loan, the 
President would be authorized by this 
substitute to make loans for 6 months, 
a year, 3 years, or even 25 years. 

This proposal gives the President a 
leverage over the financing of the U.N. 
which he could not have had under the 
original bill. 

This proposal does indeed put great 
responsibility upon the President, but, in 
my opinion, that is where the responsi- 
bility belongs. 

In the compromise proposal, it will be 
noted that the Congress does not intend 
that any part of the loans made to the 
United Nations be used for paying ar- 
rearages of member states which refuse 
to accept their responsibility. 

With the power granted to the Presi- 
dent by this compromise proposal, he can 
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insist that the intent of Congress be car- 
ried out as a condition of making any 
loan. 

Section 4 of the compromise expresses 
the sense of Congress that the U.N. shall 
conduct “a vigorous program for col- 
lection of delinquencies on annual assess- 
ments of nations and maintenance of 
such annual assessments on current 
bases that make unnecessary any future 
large-scale borrowing.” 

As a condition for making loans, the 
President can insist that this sense of 
Congress shall be heeded. In other 
words, he may withhold a loan to the 
United Nations unless U.N. officials show 
indications that they take seriously the 
concern of Congress that delinquent 
assessments must be collected. 

I have described briefly the sense of the 
original bill, the Aiken-Hickenlooper- 
Morton substitute, and the Mansfield- 
Dirksen compromise. 

I strongly favor approval of the com- 
promise. 

As has been stated many times before, 
the opinion of the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague, expected some- 
time late this spring or in the summer, 
as to the binding character of the assess- 
ments made for the support of Middle 
East and Congo operations will have a 
profound effect upon the future of the 
U.N. itself. 

I hope that if and when this compro- 
mise amendment is approved by both 
Houses of Congress and the money to 
implement it is provided by the appro- 
priations process, the President will be 
extremely careful in using his authority 
to make these loans. 

If the United Nations officials per- 
form their duties efficiently and vigor- 
ously, the U.N. should not be in dire 
financial straits again. 

As has been pointed out, $142 million 
in 1962 assessments is now due the 
United Nations. That is in addition to 
the approximately $90 million of back 
assessments which are due. 

United Nations authorities have an- 
nounced the sale of $50 million worth of 
bonds to other countries. 

Certainly, the money received from 
these two sources should carry the U.N. 
operations through well into this fall. 

Since the United States, however, is 
now currently obligated for assessments 
amounting to approximately $53 million, 
and since this country has previously 
waited until after July 1 before paying 
its assessments, if the U.N. can show 
that it is desperately in need of funds, I 
would suggest that Congress provide for 
the payment of our assessments before 
July 1. This matter could easily be 
handled in a supplemental appropriation 
bill which I understand will come before 
the Senate in a few days. 

Finally, let me express the hope as 
strongly as I can that the United 
Nations officials, the member states and 
our own U.N. mission will take heed of 
what we are doing and saying here in 
Congress. 

Let them understand that while we 
are all for the United Nations and will 
continue to be generous with our sup- 
port, the U.N. must put its financial 
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house in order, adopt sound methods in 
conducting its business, and stand un- 
deviatingly for the purpose for which it 
was organized. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the New York Times this morning has 
published an editorial entitled “The U.N. 
and Us.” The editorial is an answer by 
a responsible, careful, thoughtful, au- 
thoritative newspaper to attacks made 
recently against U.S. policy toward the 
U.N. In the course of its editorial, the 
New York Times says: 


Let us bear in mind that the U.N. today, 
imperfect as it is, disappointing as it often 
is, full of tensions as it is, still is a diplo- 
matic instrument such as never before ex- 
isted in this world. As President Kennedy 
has taken pains to point out, we work easily 
and profitably through the Organization of 
American States, through NATO, and through 
other less than universal organizations. But 
if we want to speak to 103 nations, we can 
find no better forum—no other forum than 
the General Assembly. 


Further on, the editorial states: 


There is no contradiction, and must be 
no contradiction, between loyalty to our al- 
liances and loyalty to the principles of the 
UN. 


The editorial concludes: 


What our foreign policy demands is not 
less use of the U.N. but a fuller development 
of its possibilities, both in the prevention 
of war and in the humanitarian, cultural, 
and economic fields. To downgrade the 
U.N., to undercut it, would be reopening the 
way to world chaos. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE U.N. anv Us 


The United Nations is changing. The 
number of member countries has more than 
doubled since the day in 1945 when 50 dele- 
gations signed the charter in San Francisco. 
As the new members, many from Africa, 
some from Asia, have come in, the balance 
of power in the Assembly has altered dras- 
tically. 

Another change in the U.N., resulting 
partly from the increase in membership, is 
a bolder policy in time of international 
crisis. United Nations troops do patrol duty 
in the Gaza strip and on the shores of the 
Gulf of Aqaba; and in the Congo they have 
been engaged in costly fighting. 

Such considerations as these certainly had 
something to do with the attention that has 
been paid to the recent independent audit 
of the U.N. made in a speech before the Na- 
tional Press Club by Senator JACKSON, of 
Washington. Senator JACKSON may not 
have intended to attack the U.N.—or the 
crucial bond issue that now seems likely 
to pass—but what he said at the time he 
said it could only serve to damage the pres- 
tige of the U.N. in the United States and to 
undermine its influence at a critical moment 
in the history of both U.N. and the United 
States. 

What Senator Jackson said would have 
startled some of his great Democratic men- 
tors, such as the late Woodrow Wilson, the 
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late Franklin D. Roosevelt, and others who 
hoped that out of the League of Nations 
and subsequently out of the United Nations 
might come a new concept of international 
comity. Let us bear in mind that the U.N, 
today, imperfect as it is, disappointing as it 
often is, full of tensions as it is, still is 
a diplomatic instrument such as never be- 
fore existed in this world. As President 
Kennedy has taken pains to point out, we 
work easily and profitably through the Or- 
ganization of American States, through 
NATO and through other less than uni- 
versal organizations. But if we want to 
speak to 103 nations, we can find no better 
forum—no other forum than the General 
Assembly. 

We seek for peace and security in our en- 
tire foreign policy, and this happens to be 
the one aspiration that is mentioned over 
and over again in the charter. It is also 
the ultimate purpose of our alliances; and 
what Senator Jackson fails to realize—or 
refuses to recognize—is that there is no 
contradiction, and must be no contradiction, 
between loyalty to our alliances and loyalty 
to the principles of the U.N. 

In cases where there may seem to be such 
conflict—the case of Portugal and her co- 
lonial policy, for example—the conflict is not 
between loyalty to NATO and loyalty to the 
United Nations but rather between former- 
ly blind support of an ally (even when the 
ally was wrong) and loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of the United States. To work with 
and through the Atlantic Alliance, the Or- 
ganization of American States and our many 
other treaties does not mean that we can- 
not or should not also work with and 
through the one organization existing on a 
global scale, the United Nations. We can 
and must do both 

What our foreign policy demands is not 
less use of the U.N. but a fuller develop- 
ment of its possibilities, both in the preven- 
tion of war and in the humanitarian, cul- 
tural, and economic fields. To downgrade 
the U.N., to undercut it, would be reopening 
the way to world chaos. 


DO WE RELY ON THE U.N, TOO MUCH? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the New York Times magazine of yester- 
day, April 1, 1962, contained an article 
entitled “Do We Rely Too Much on the 
U.N.?” In the article two viewpoints 
were expressed, one by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JACKSON], and one by Mr. Harlan Cleve- 
land, of the State Department. The 
views of the Senator from Washington 
are taken from a speech delivered by 
him recently, and which, as I under- 
stand, has already been placed in the 
Recorp by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. However, the reply by Harlan 
Cleveland is so much to the point that 
I think it also should be called to the 
attention of the Senate. In the course 
of his speech, the Senator from Wash- 
ington said: 

No doubt the quiet, steadying majority of 
the American people have a more balanced 
view of the United Nations, and see it for 
what it is: an aspiration and a hope, the 
closest approximation we have to a code of 
international good conduct, and a useful 
forum of diplomacy for some purposes. 


DIRECT REPLY TO JACKSON 
In reply to that statement by Senator 
Jackson, Mr. Cleveland says: 


The problem, I suppose, is that many peo- 
ple have thought the United Nations was no 
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more than what the Soviets want it to be— 
a far-off vision of better times, a rather in- 
effective guide to good deportment and a 
permanent diplomatic conference. This 
would be a fair description of the old League 
of Nations. It obviously is not a fair de- 
scription of a family of organizations em- 
ploying some 51,000 civilian and military 

„ Spending $551 million a year, 
making loans last year of about $700 million 
more and maintaining peacekeeping pres- 
ences that range from 1 unarmed civil servant 
employed part time in Togo, through the 
5,300 armed men from 7 countries who try 
to keep peace in the Middle East, to the 17,000 
hardened troops from 20 countries stationed 
in the Congo. 


Mr. Cleveland goes on to say: 
What part of all this world work— 


That is, the foreign policy objectives 
and actions of our Government— 
do we rely on the United Nations to do? 


Further, Mr. Cleveland says: 


Even in the immediate and direct con- 
frontations of great powers, the U.N. has a 
useful, if limited, role. It serves as a major 
world forum, not to be ignored merely be- 
cause it lacks power. 

The U.N. has also served as a diplomatic 
arena in which to explore solutions to great- 
power differences. The Jessup-Malik agree- 
ment to end the Berlin blockade was worked 
out in the U.N.’s corridors, and so was last 
winter's agreement to get disarmament talks 
going again. And a few days ago those useful 
corridors were used once more as United 
States and Soviet representatives began talks 
on joint projects in outer space. 

In latent confrontations, the U.N. can be- 
come (as it has in the Congo) an operational 
third party, providing police force and na- 
tion-building help where it would be too 
dangerous to world peace for the great powers 
to provide the needed police or aid in compe- 
tition with each other. International action 
has been a major contributory factor in the 

whereby nearly a billion people have 
achieved their independence from colonial 
rule with such astonishingly little bloodshed. 


Mr, Cleveland then said: 

What I have called “other peoples’ dis- 
putes” find the United Nations working in its 
peacemaking role—factfinding, conciliating, 
and mediating, and thus avoiding the need 
for the United States to take a direct hand as 
third party. Getting national leaders to 
play it cool—to talk out their differences— 
is a prime function of the world organiza- 
tion. For in a world of nuclear weapons 
the unleashing of force—at any level—is a 
dangerous pattern. 

Finally, in the broad task of community 
building, the United Nations is in action all 
over the world. More than four-fifths of its 
personnel are engaged in technical, economic, 
scientific, financial, educational and social- 
welfare problems in as many countries as the 
U.N. has members. 


Finally, Mr. Cleveland said: 
In ͤ playing on the great organ of inter- 
national relations, it is not enough to stomp 
on the pedal of unilateral action, or pick out 
a thin melody on one of the several inter- 
national consoles before us. Our problem 
is not to choose as our favorite one or another 
of the interlocking concerts of nations—the 
regional, the Atlantic and the almost global. 

Our task is, rather, a complex exercise in 
orchestration working through each group- 
ing for such purposes, and at such times, 
as seem appropriate from the standpoint of 
our own national interests. We are big 
boys now, and we have learned how to do 
more than one thing at a time in our foreign 
policy. 
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Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire article written 
by Harlan Cleveland, and published in 
the New York Times magazine of April 
1, 1962, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Do WE RELY Too Moch oN THE U.N.? 
(By Harlan Cleveland) 


The story goes that a United Nations dele- 
gate was in Central Park, watching his 
daughter play on a seesaw with another little 
girl. To his horror, he saw his youngster 
suddenly abandon her end of the seesaw 
while she was down, leaving her young friend 
to a crash landing on the other end. 

The delegate comforted the injured child, 
then turned in fury to his own: “How many 
times have I told you never to get off a see- 
saw unilaterally?” 

The case against unilateral action on a see- 
saw is overwhelming, but the case for multi- 
lateralism in world affairs is less obvious. 
Indeed, voices are beginning to be raised in 
alarm over too much multilateralism. 

Do we rely too much on the U.N.? The 
answer, I believe, is “No.” But we do quite 
frankly use it to pursue our interests, in 
company with 103 other countries which 
use it to pursue their interests. 

It obviously does not subtract from our 
vital interests to engege with dozens of other 
countries in acts of consensus that associate 
them with us in pursuing interests that are 
similar to ours, Indeed, it is precisely be- 
cause the U.N. has become important to 
vital American interests that U.S. relations 
with the organization have become the sub- 
ject of wide public faith. 

The problem, I suppose, is that many 
people have thought the United Nations was 
no more than what the Soviets want it to 
be—a far-off vision of better times, a rather 
ineffective guide to good deportment and a 
permanent diplomatic conference. This 
would be a fair description of the old League 
of Nations. It obviously is not a fair descrip- 
tion of a family of organizations employing 
some 51,000 civilian and military personnel, 
spending $551 million a year, making loans 
last year of about $700 million more and 
maintaining peace-keeping presences that 
range from 1 unarmed civil servant employed 
part time in Togo, through the 5,300 armed 
men from 7 countries who try to keep peace 
in the Middle East, to the 17,000 hardened 
troops from 20 countries stationed in the 
Congo. 

Where does the UN. fit into our foreign 
policy? 

The purposes of American foreign policy 
can be readily, almost too automatically, put 
into verbal capsules: 

We are helping to bind the world’s “north” 
into a workable and prosperous community 
of free industrial nations. 

We are helping to develop the world 
“south” to the point of partnership with the 
older industrial powers. 

We are helping to build enduring bridges 
between north and south—through aid, 
trade, and a shared sense of responsibility 
for rapid and peaceful change. 

We are by these means helping to make the 
free world hum with the cheerful and con- 
tagious noises of success—and helping to 
subvert oppression elsewhere by demonstrat- 
ing that free choice works better, and feels 
better, than coercion. 

The crises and opportunities we face from 
day to day in the Department of State gen- 
erally fall into one of four categories. Each 
is important, but some are more important 
to us and some are more important to 
others, 
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First are the immediate confrontations of 

the great powers—direct (Berlin, Korea, 

nuclear testing) or indirect (Vietnam). 

Second are the latent confrontations of 
the great powers: situations which could 
lead to a toe-to-toe power rivalry. Laos and 
the Congo are the obvious current examples. 

Third are “other peoples’ disputes": West 
New Guinea, Kashmir, or the unliquidated 
Arab-Israel war. We are in the middle on 
most such disputes—because the middle is 
where the power is plugged into world poli- 
tics, and we cannot escape the consequences 
of our own power. Our interests in all such 
disputes have this in common: they all hold 
latent dangers of spreading into larger con- 
flicts. We would not be able to escape later, 
larger conflicts, so we have to try to limit 
or help settle the earlier, smaller ones. 

In a fourth category, we can place the 
whole constructive task of building the 
kind of world community we want to live 
in. We help in many ways to build free 
institutions inside other peoples’ societies, 
and we help to fashion an intricate web of 
relations among these societies—trade pacts, 
public and private exchanges of persons, 
technical and scientific conferences, political 
dialogs and, where necessary, military ar- 
rangements. 

What part of all this world work do we 
rely on the United Nations to do—or, more 
accurately, what part do we and others do 
together by using the United Nations? 

Even in the immediate and direct con- 
frontations of great powers, the U.N. has a 
useful, if limited, role. It serves as a major 
world forum, not to be ignored merely be- 
cause it lacks power. 

The U.N. has also served as a diplomatic 
arena in which to explore solutions to great 
power differences. The Jessup-Malik agree- 
ment to end the Berlin blockade was worked 
out in the U.N.’s corridors, and so was last 
winter's agreement to get disarmament talks 
going again. And a few days ago those use- 
ful corridors were used once more as United 
States and Soviet representatives began 
talks on joint projects in outer space. 

In latent confrontations, the U.N. can be- 
come (as it has in the Congo) an opera- 
tional “third party,” providing police-force 
and nation-building help where it would be 
too dangerous to world peace for the great 
powers to provide the needed police or aid 
in competition with each other. Interna- 
tional action has been a major contributory 
factor in the process whereby nearly a bil- 
lion people have achieved their independ- 
ence from colonial rule with such astonish- 
ingly little bloodshed. 

We do not really want a great-power con- 
frontation everywhere in the world; that 
would be too risky and appallingly expen- 
sive. No thoughtful American wanted the 
Marines to stay in Lebanon. We didn’t 
want to have to use our own forces or those 
of NATO to frustrate the Soviet design for 
a satellite called the Congo. 

Over the years, successive U.S. Govern- 
ments have gradually helped build a U.N. 
capacity to act on a limited scale to prevent 
great-power confrontations by making them 
unnecessary, to prevent big wars by prevent- 
ing or rapidly stopping little wars. This has 
been the U.N. role, combining international 
conciliation with the presence of limited 
peace-keeping forces, in Indonesia, Greece, 
Palestine, Kashmir, Korea, the Middle East, 
Lebanon, and the Congo. 

In each of these cases, it conceivably 
would have been possible for the United 
States of America alone to step in and throw 
its weight around—that is to say, it had 
enough weight for the purpose. But politics 
is not just a matter of weight. 

In every one of these eight cases, the 
United States at some stage decided its na- 
tional interests would be better served by 
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getting an international presence into the 
center of the stage, rather than taking the 
center of the stage itself. Now, with the 
benefit of hindsight, each of those eight 
decisions still appears to have served us well. 

What I have called “other peoples’ dis- 
putes” find the United Nations working in its 
peacemaking role—factfinding, conciliating 
and mediating, and thus avoiding the need 
for the United States to take a direct hand 
as third party. Getting national leaders to 
play it cool—to talk out their differences— 
is a prime function of the world organization. 
For in a world of nuclear weapons the un- 
leashing of force—at any level—is a dan- 
gerous pattern. Finally, in the broad task 
of community building, the United Nations 
is in action all over the world. More than 
four-fifths of its personnel are engaged in 
technical, economic, scientific, financial, edu- 
cational and social-welfare problems in as 
many countries as the U.N. has members. 
International administrators can often do 
things more effectively, and with less cost to 
the American taxpayer. 

This is why previous U.S. adminis- 
trations, like the present one, have 
thought it better, in some places and for 
some purposes, to get other countries work- 
ing with us in tackling economic growth and 
social reforms. And this is why the United 
States each year invests 10 to 15 percent of 
its aid money as contributions to interna- 
tional organizations which collect aid money 
from other countries to supplement ours. 

Because we happen to be talking about 
the United Nations, let us not fall into a 
doctrinal error which is too common among 
the U.N.’s friends as well as its foes. People 
keep talking about the U.N. as if it were the 
only international peacemaking and com- 
munity-building enterprise in which we 
are—or should be—involved. There are of 
course others, and they are crucially im- 
portant, too. 

The Organization of American States is 
engaged in building with new enthusiasm 
a very special community, based on the long 
tradition of hemispheric solidarity, newly 
reinforced by the Alliance for Progress and 
the menace of a frankly Communist beach- 
head in the Caribbean. 

The Atlantic community was born as an 
abstract concept, but the Marshall plan, the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
have given it flesh and blood. Its military 
stance makes a free world possible. The 
shares values of the Atlantic nations are 
humanity’s pride; indeed, their most elo- 
quent restatement is the preamble to the 
United Nations Charter. 

For many of us, the prospective partner- 
ship between the European Common Market 
and the great common market of North 
America is the most exciting single job of 
institution building now in progress. With 
its resurgent strength, the Atlantic commu- 
nity promises to fill the role Gladstone pre- 
dicted for the United States as “head serv- 
ant in the great household of the world.” 
But the household will comprise the United 
Nations, more than half of whose members 
have been started on the road to independ- 
ence by these same Atlantic partners. 

In playing on the great organ of inter- 
national relations, it is not enough to stomp 
on the pedal of unilateral action, or pick out 
a thin melody on one of the several inter- 
national consoles before us. Our problem 
is not to choose as our favorite one or an- 
other of the interlocking concerts of na- 
tion—the regional, the Atlantic and the al- 
most global. 

Our task is, rather, a complex exercise in 
orchestration working through each grouping 
for such purposes, and at such times, as 
seem appropriate from the standpoint of our 
own national interests. We are big boys 
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now, and we have learned how to do more 
than one thing at a time in our foreign 
policy. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin know whether the 
United Nations has given any recogni- 
tion of or assistance to the valuable 
efforts being made currently by the 
United States in preserving peace in 
South Vietnam? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that in South Vietnam, as in 
many other parts of the world—past, 
present, and, I am sure, future—the 
United Nations is likely to respond to 
initiative, leadership, and efforts on the 
part of the United States to have the 
United Nations help us in situations such 
as currently developing in South Viet- 
nam. I would be delighted if the Sen- 
ator from Idaho would indicate to me the 
specific instances in which the President 
of the United States or our delegate to 
the United Nations, under orders of the 
President, has requested the United Na- 
tions to step into the South Vietnam 
situation. Or more important would the 
Senator indicate when the South Viet- 
namese Government requested U.N. in- 
tervention? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin recognize that the 
action—military and otherwise—of the 
United Nations in the Congo, on the 
African Continent, is no more important 
than the provision of assistance to the 
United States in her efforts to preserve 
the peace in South Vietnam? Would 
not the Senator from Wisconsin recog- 
nize that it is just as important to curb 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia 
as it is to curb Communist aggression in 
Africa? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would agree, and 
I think the situation in the Congo is an 
instance in which the United Nations has 
worked with great effectiveness. As a 
matter of fact, if the United Nations had 
not stepped in there, I think we might 
have had a confrontation between the 
United States and Soviet Russia or else 
we might have had a surrender to and 
an appeasement of Soviet Russia, either 
of which would have been very damaging 
to freedom in the world. I think the 
effective United Nations action in Africa 
constitutes one of the brightest pages 
written thus far. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In view of the fact 
that—for some reasons—the United 
Nations has not been willing to step in, 
in connection with the difficulties in 
southeast Asia, even though it has been 
willing to take action in connection with 
the difficulties in Africa, certainly the 
Senator from Wisconsin does not mean 
to imply that at the same time the 
United Nations has not been willing to 
aid certain nations in their efforts to 
preserve the peace in southeast Asia. Is 
that not as important as the efforts be- 
ing made in the Congo? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that the United Nations has 
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offered its good offices in connection 
with the situation in Laos. Of course, 
the situation in South Vietnam is com- 
plex and difficult, and I think any pos- 
sible participation by the U.N. will de- 
pend as it should on initiative on the 
part of the legally constituted Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. 

Although the United Nations is not 
doing a full and complete job—and the 
evidence which I submitted for the Rxc- 
oRD suggests that there have been many 
frustrations and many disappointments, 
and I believe that the Senator from 
Idaho will agree that many times the 
action of the United Nations could have 
been more effective—nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that, over all, the United Nations 
has, in this confusing and complex world 
of ours, done a magnificent job to help 
achieve a more peaceful world. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Ihave no criticism 
to make of the policy of the United Na- 
tions in regard to exerting its pressures 
in attempting to preserve the peace in 
southeast Asia. But the question is, who 
took the initiative in southeast Asia and 
who took the initiative in getting the 
United Nations to act to preserve the 
peace in the Congo, and what is neces- 
sary to be done in order to obtain rec- 
ognition by the United Nations of the 
serious threat to the peace which today 
exists in southeast Asia? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Idaho recognizes the very 
great difficulty we had and the very 
fortuitous circumstances which enabled 
the United Nations to become active in 
Korea; and it was a fortuitous circum- 
stance which permitted it. Through an 
ingenious refinement in U.N. machinery, 
and the specific request by President 
Kasavubu, we were able to get United 
Nations action in the Congo. Once 
again I ask the Senator from Idaho to 
indicate what initiative the South Viet- 
namese Government has taken thus far 
to obtain United Nations action in South 
Vietnam. The Senator from Idaho 
rightly indicates this is a very dangerous 
area, in terms of preserving the peace; 
and, of course, it is also an area which 
has involved immense expense, and also 
endangers the lives of thousands of 
Americans. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CARLSON. Medam President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Ihave been much in- 
terested in the debate between the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Idaho in regard to the United Na- 
tions. 

It was my good fortune to attend a 
meeting of the Christians and Jews in 
Wichita, Kans., on March 8. On that 
occasion, our former Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
spoke about the United Nations. 

As has been stated on this floor, Am- 
bassador Lodge supports the United Na- 
tions bond issue, He was very frank in 
his speech; and I believe it should be 
included—at least, in part—in connec- 
tion with our debate on this subject. 
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So, Madam President, will the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CARLSON. On that occasion, 
Ambassador Lodge stated: 


So, to deal with this Communist non- 
military danger we must be affirmative. 

But that is not enough. What we do 
affirmatively must also be done unitedly. 
The free world must be organized on an 
efficient operational basis. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are not organ- 
ized that way today. We and our allies are 
all too often at sixes and sevens. 

Now, we know that we cannot get effective 
action against communism through an 
obsolete conglomeration of independent na- 
tion states, none of which can cope with a 
Communist danger which is organized on a 
worldwide scale, and which ignores na- 
tional boundaries. 

But we also know that we cannot get this 
unified action through existing multi- 
lateral organizations with large member- 
ships of large and small states, each with 
one vote and full veto powers, because we 
have seen how cumbersome, how incapable 
of fast and flexible cohesive action such 
organizations are. 

There is in the world today no organization 
consisting solely of five or six big highly 
developed nations. Yet might not such an 
organization be able to get results which 
would help the underdeveloped countries 
and the small powers and generally advance 
the cause of human freedom? 

Somewhere there must be a place which 
expresses the power facts in this world—if 
for no other reason than to make it pos- 
sible to fix the responsibility. In saying this 
I am not running down either NATO or 
the United Nations; I merely say that they 
cannot do all that needs to be done. 

NATO is a vital military organization, If 
it did not exist, Europe would unquestion- 
ably have been the target of Soviet military 
imperialism, with mortal danger for us. 

The continued existence of the United 
Nations in a different way is also a vital 
American interest. Let me try to tell you 
why. 

World stability would be much less with- 
out it—which is surely one reason why the 
Soviet Union continually harasses it—and 
the United States is vitally interested in a 
stable world. When the United States 
came to the defense of Korea in 1950, we 
were very much aided by United Nations 
support. During my service at the United 
Nations, it played a vital part in bringing 
about a cease-fire and withdrawal at the 
time of the dangerous Suez crisis in 1956. 
The creation of the United Nations force in 
the Gaza strip has converted that area 
from an explosive to a quiet one. The 
United Nations validated our action in 
Lebanon in 1958—a decision of great value. 
The creation of the United Nations presence 
in the Congo has so far prevented that 
country from becoming the cause of a con- 
frontation between the great powers, with 
the great danger of world war which such 
a confrontation would entail. 

Then, the Security Council has often pro- 
moted peace. The late Secretary General did 
much to prevent disputes from becoming 
acute and his successor has made an auspi- 
cious beginning. The work of the United 
Nations in the fields of health, food, technical 
assistance, and economic aid generally are a 
healing and constructive influence, 

Having said this, I will add that the United 
Nations is certainly far from perfect and 
must not be supported exclusively or pre- 
dominantly by the United States. Senator 
Vandenberg well said that if the United 
States paid most of the bills and the other 
member states did not pay their share, it 
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would mean that other members did not 
consider that their membership was valuable, 
which in turn would mean that the United 
Nations would eventually be without value 
for the United States. While therefore I 
support the United Nations bond issue, I do 
so as part of a vigorous U.S. policy to put the 
United Nations.on a sound footing. We can- 
not longer delay the day when all the United 
Nations members make up their minds 
whether they want the United Nations to 
continue or not. No one must think that 
the United States will in the future pick up 
the check and make up the deficit. 

So I do not speak in any lack of respect 
for the United Nations and for NATO. But 
we do need something more and an organiza- 
tion such as I describe, which unites power 
and responsibility in one place and has a 
really able man as Secretary General, who 
would be a sort of international sparkplug 
and catalyst, would give us at least some- 
where to turn when we are distressed, as we 
must be distressed today, at seeing the big 
Western Powers so obviously not in agree- 
ment with each other. 

We are in a race for survival; we cannot 
win the race if we are dressed up in period 
costume. We need something new. 

You may remember that in 1959 I took 
what might be called a postgraduate course 
in international relations when I was the 
official U.S. escort for Chairman Khrushchev 
on his American tour. This gave me an op- 
portunity to hear him talk and to gage his 
thought. It led me to the conclusion that 
he often bases his course of conduct in inter- 
national relations in his belief on the divi- 
sions among the free nations. Marxism and 
Leninism tell him that capitalistic nations 
will be divided and will destroy each other. 
His own observation tells him that this is 
so. And then he wants to believe it. Cer- 
tainly, when you follow the course of events, 
there are enough divisions among us to jus- 
tify his belief. 

Yet, fellow citizens—and I leave this 
thought with you in conclusion—we in the 
West have much greater resources than exist 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain. We 
hold the trump cards. If we were capable of 
unified action, we could put him out of busi- 
ness insofar as his capacity to harass us dip- 
lomatically is concerned. 

To organize the forces of freedom is per- 
haps the greatest single step which we of the 
free world can take toward building a stable 
world in which communism and the other 
forces seeking worldwide chaos and domina- 
tion will be rendered harmless. 


Madam President, I think those words, 
coming from our former Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
should be placed in the Recorp, because 
I believe that those of us who are con- 
cerned about the future welfare of the 
United Nations realize that constructive 
action must be taken so as to put the 
United Nations on a sound financial 
basis. 

I sincerely hope the action taken by 
the Senate, as it proceeds to vote on the 
question of the passage of this particular 
measure, will be a step in that direction. 


GROSS INJUSTICE TO THE DAIRY 
FARMER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
last Wednesday the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry rejected the 
resolution recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, sponsored by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpnrey] and myself, to maintain 
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price supports for dairy products 
throughout 1962. 

That decision of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, com- 
bined with a comparable decision by de- 
cisive majority of the House Agriculture 
Committee, ended the possibility that 
dairy farmers would be able to maintain 
their income in 1962 at something like 
1961 levels. 


DAIRY FARM INCOME ALREADY SHAMEFULLY LOW 


Madam President, that was a real 
tragedy. The fact is that dairy farm 
income throughout America is tragically 
and shamefully low. The statistics of 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
dairy farm income varies from about 33 
cents an hour in eastern Wisconsin to 
about 67 cents an hour in the north- 
eastern part of our country—that is, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and 
so forth. 

This low income is earned by farmers 
who have an investment that averages 
$40,000 to $50,000 a farm; farmers who 
take a great risk with this investment, 
because of weather, price fluctuations, 
and so forth; farmers who work very 
long hours. Statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that dairy 
farmers work longer hours than the 
farmers producing any other commodity. 

Of course, dairy farmers have vastly 
increased their efficiency. Farmers gen- 
erally have increased their efficiency 
three times as rapidly in the last 15 
years as have people off the farm. 

THIRTY-PERCENT CUT IN NET INCOME 


So this cut in income, which will re- 
sult in a reduction of 10 percent in gross 
income and 30 percent in net income, is 
a serious tragedy throughout the coun- 
try, and especially in Wisconsin, the Na- 
tion’s leading dairy State. 

Madam President, if this reduction 
would accomplish anything, if it would 
put the farmers in better shape in the 
long run, if it would help solve the farm 
problem generally, then there might be 
some reason for supporting this cut 
which the House and Senate Agricul- 
ture Committees have imposed on the 
dairy farmer. But the fact is that the 
cut accomplishes nothing. 

The recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the President 
that price supports remain at their pres- 
ent level throughout 1962 was part of 
their long-range plan for the dairy 
farmer, and fitted into the long-range 
plan. Its adoption would not have pre- 
vented the committees of the Senate and 
the House, and Congress generally, from 
working out a dairy program which 
would have reduced overproduction, and 
perhaps have helped, have gone at least 
a part of the way toward solving the 
problem of underconsumption. But the 
committees rejected it. 

STEEL WAGE MAINTAINED; DAIRY INCOME CUT 

Madam President, it is especially 
ironic that last week the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry took 
this step, because this past week the 
United Steelworkers signed an agree- 
ment with steel management to main- 
tain steel wages at their current level 
throughout the coming year. 
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This wage agreement has been hailed, 
and rightly so, as a mark of real states- 
manship on the part of the union and 
its members, and represents a real sacri- 
fice on the part of the union workers. It 
does represent a real break from the past, 
when every year there would be a wage 
increase followed by a price increase. I 
feel the union deserves much credit for 
this statesmanship. 

How ironic it is that all we asked was 
that the dairy farmers be able to main- 
tain their income during the coming year. 
The fact is that dairy farmers have an 
income of about one-sixth of that of the 
steelworkers. For every $1 the dairy 
farmer earns, the steelworker gets $6, 
on an hourly basis. 

There has been talk about steelworkers 
increasing their efficiency. I am sure 
they have, but far, far less than the dairy 
farmers have. So at a time when dairy 
income is already low, when dairy farm- 
ers are increasing their efficiency, we see 
that the position of statesmanship is to 
let their income drift lower; and this is 
what the Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees have done. 

REPUBLICANS UNANIMCGUSLY VOTED AGAINST 

DAIRY FARMER 

Madam President, I feel that in these 
matters we should do all we can to avoid 
partisanship. On this issue I cannot 
avoid partisanship. The fact is that 
every single Republican on the Agricul- 
ture Committee, without exception, voted 
against the resolution that would have 
maintained dairy price supports. Every 
one of them voted, in effect, to require 
the Secretary of Agriculture, according 
to his conscience, his own legal advice, 
his own interpretation, to reduce dairy 
price supports on April 1—yesterday. 
Every Republican on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry voted 
that way. 

After the resolution was defeated, I 
asked unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be reconsidered for the purpose of 
amending it to modify the resolution to 
provide for a compromise price support 
of $3.25. A distinguished Republican 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry objected to my request 
that the resolution be reconsidered. This 
objection effectively blocked any action 
by me to save at least part of the dairy 
farmer’s endangered income. 

I then asked if any member of the 
prevailing side, any one of the Republi- 
cans, or any one of the southern Demo- 
crats, who voted against the resolution, 
would ask for reconsideration. As a 
member of the prevailing side, any one 
of them had a right to reconsider. He 
could not have been blocked. Any Re- 
publican could have forced a vote. But, 
not one single Republican woud agree to 
ask for reconsideration of the matter. 
SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS WALKED OUT ON DAIRY 

FARMER 

If we want to be fair, Madam Presi- 
dent, we must recognize that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry is not controlled by the Republi- 
cans, but that the Democrats have an 
11-to-6 majority on the committee, and 
that while not a single Republican voted 
for the resolution recommended by the 
President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, which would have maintained dairy 
farm income throughout the rest of the 
year, not one single southern Democrat 
of the six southern Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee voted for it—not 
one. All voted against it, notwithstand- 
ing that the present democratically ap- 
pointed Secretary recommended it. Not 
one of the six southern Democrats voted 
for it. 

All northern and western Democratic 
members of the committee voted for the 
resolution. 

But the southen Democratic-Repub- 
lican coalition has a 12-to-5 strangle- 
hold on the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee and it is solid, monolithic, unanimous 
in walking out on the dairy farmer. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I am a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Of course, it is correct that the Presi- 
dent recommended the passage of the 
resolution, as did the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. The Senator knows that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has the authori- 
ty and the duty on April 1 of each year 
to fix price supports for manufacturing 
milk, which has the effect of giving price 
supports to milk producers. That is the 
duty of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is a fact that in about 1953 or 1954, 
as the Senator knows, we had devel- 
oped a tremendous surplus of manufac- 
tured milk products, such as butter, 
cheese, and dried milk, and by efforts 
of the Eisenhower administration they 
were able to bring supplies into better 
balance with demand. The price was 
fixed at $3.22 a hundredweight in 1960, 
as I remember. 

Last year Mr. Freeman—and I am not 
now challenging his sincerity in doing 
this—raised the price support to $3.40 
on April 1. In this last year great sur- 
pluses have been created. On April 1 of 
this year it was again his duty to fix 
price supports, and he knew that, and 
the Senator knows it. Instead of doing 
that, he tried to shift the burden upon 
the Congress. He went to the House of 
Representatives and offered a so-called 
bill to fix price supports, and it was re- 
fused by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. Several days passed. April 1 
came along. 

There was a special meeting of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry in which we voted on the reso- 
lution supported by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. Even if it had been passed, 
there was no possibility of it being 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

The Senator knows the basic fact, 
which is that this question involves the 
duty of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
If he made a mistake last year in rais- 
ing price supports to $3.40, encouraging 
a large production of milk and helping 
to create this situation, then I think it 
is going quite far to blame it on some 
of us who voted against the resolution, 
when efforts were made to take the bur- 
den of this decision from the Secretary 
and to place it on the backs of others. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I am delighted to reply to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. 
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In the first place, I reply that the 
diminution in the surpluses of dairy 
products which took place during some 
of the years in which Secretary Benson 
presided over the Department of Agri- 
culture had nothing to do with the 
fluctuations in price supports. I have 
made a very careful study of the prob- 
lem. My study shows that the theory 
for which Secretary Benson used to 
argue, for which some agricultural econ- 
omists still mistakenly argue—that when 
price supports are reduced production 
goes down because the farmers are dis- 
couraged from producing, and the house- 
wife buys more milk—is not a correct 
theory. The record shows that exactly 
the opposite is true in most cases. In 
only 2 years since 1949 has there been a 
consistent cause-to-effect relationship 
between the cutting or the increasing of 
price supports and what happened to 
the milk production. There is no con- 
sistent cause-to-effect relationship. As 
a matter of fact, if there is a relation- 
ship to be considered, it is that there is 
a tendency on the part of farmers to 
produce more when the prices are low, 
because they are forced to produce more 
in order to maintain their income. 

The main burden of the argument of 
my good friend from Kentucky, who is 
a wonderful man and a very distin- 
guished member of the committee, is 
that the Secretary was free to set the 
price supports at any level at which he 
wished to set them. I am inclined to 
agree. That judgment is correct. I have 
said it is correct. I have said that Sec- 
retary Benson could set price supports 
where he wished to set them under the 
law of 1949. I have said that Secretary 
Freeman could also. 

FREEMAN CONVINCED HE HAD TO DROP PRICE 
SUPPORTS 

But that is not the position of Secre- 
tary Freeman. It is not the advice he 
is getting. I am sure that Secretary 
Freeman is a sincere and honest Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He has stated his 
conclusion. He has told the Congress. 
The President said, in his message of 
January 3, that the administration had 
no alternative under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 except to establish price sup- 
ports at 75 percent of parity. The Agri- 
cultural Act is very clear. It provides 
that price supports must be set between 
75 percent and 90 percent, at that level 
which is necessary to assure an adequate 
supply. 

The Secretary says that price sup- 
ports set at 75 percent of parity will as- 
sure more than an adequate supply, and 
that therefore he cannot go above 75 
percent unless Congress acts to hold the 
law in abeyance. 

FREEMAN ERROR—NO ALIBI 


There is a technical reason why I 
think the Secretary is wrong. I have 
written to him about it. He does not 
agree with me. I shall come to that 
point a little later in the discussion. 

The following situation confronted the 
committee last Wednesday. The Secre- 
tary had said: 

If you act to pass the resolution we can 
maintain price supports; if you do not act, 
I am compelled, under my interpretation of 
the law, to drive the price support down. 
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It seems to me that under those cir- 
cumstances the committee should have 
supported the resolution. 

I have great respect for my friend from 
Kentucky. I know he is absolutely sin- 
cere in his objection to my position. 

Madam President, I wish to conclude 
by taking up the arguments against the 
resolution. 

The first argument is that if we main- 
tain price supports we shall have rela- 
tively higher prices at the present time 
for farmers, and they will increase their 
production. I have already dealt with 
that argument. I have already dealt 
with the argument not only from the 
standpoint of experience but also from 
the standpoint of the record, which 
shows the argument is false. The reso- 
lution would not have increased produc- 
tion. The production increase argument 
also clashes with the commonsense fact 
that farmers produce more with low 
prices because they have to do so to 
maintain their income. 


CONSUMER PRICE WILL NOT COME DOWN 


Now I wish to deal with the other side 
of the argument. The argument is that 
if we lower the support prices which the 
farmer receives, the housewife will not 
have to pay so much for milk. 

Agricultural officials are said to have 
made estimates that, with a cut in price 
supports, it might be possible for the 
housewife to pay 1 cent or 1% cents 
less per quart for milk. 

An article was published in the New 
York Times the other day, in which the 
Secretary of Agriculture is quoted as 
saying: 

Every time that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture increases supports an eyelash, we 
hear great protestations of how much it is 
going to increase the cost of food. And now 
that we are dropping price supports, why, 
we will watch with interest to see whether 
it affects the consumer on the other end. 


Madam President, the fact is that this 
price support cut will not affect the con- 
sumer on the other end one iota. 

The same newspaper, the New York 
Times, which reported the price support 
story and the agricultural officials’ esti- 
mates, also reported this: 

Spokesmen for the retail milk industry 
said here yesterday that Secretary Freeman's 
action— 


Reducing price supports— 
would have no effect on the price of milk 
at retail in this area. 


That is not only true in New York, 
but it is also true throughout the coun- 
try. We have seen that happen over 
and over again. 

In 1954 the price supports were cut 
from $3.74 to $3.15. There was misery 
for the dairy farmers in my State. It 
was a devastating cut. What happened 
to the price of milk? There was no 
evidence that there was any cut in the 
price which the housewife had to pay 
for milk. 

PREDICT RECORD PROCESSOR PROFITS 


I make the prediction this afternoon 
on the floor of the Senate that 1962 is 
going to be another one of the best years 
for National Dairy, for Foremost Dairy, 
for Beatrice, and for the other big dairy 
processors. They will enjoy high profits 
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as they did in 1954, which was a great 
profit year. As I recall, it broke all rec- 
ords. Why? Because price supports 
were shoved down by Secretary Benson. 

What will happen is that the big proc- 
essors will pay the farmers much less, 
but they will charge the housewives the 
same amount. This will greatly increase 
their profit margin, and the processors 
will get the entire benefit. Therefore, 
consumption will not increase as the 
price to the farmer goes down, because 
the housewife will have to pay exactly 
the same price. 

Finally I should like to deal a little 
more technically with the argument 
raised by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The argument has been made over and 
over again, especially by distinguished 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry who are members of 
the Republican Party, that Secretary 
Freeman was free to maintain price sup- 
ports even if the resolution was not de- 
feated. Well, the Secretary was con- 
vinced he could not. As I said, he is an 
honest man. He is a very able man, and 
he has excellent advice. He was advised 
by his counsel, as Secretary Benson re- 
ceived advice from his solicitor, that he 
could not maintain price supports. 

WHY FREEMAN WRONG 


What Secretary Freeman overlooks is 
that what the law provides only that 
the parity price for wholesale milk must 
be on a moving average not the parity 
equivalent ratio. For example in the 
month of December 1961, the parity price 
would be about $5.12, that is 100 percent 
of parity. But what Secretary Benson 
did and what Secretary Freeman is 
doing also is to provide that the parity 
equivalent—that is, the ratio which is 
used to convert the price of all milk at 
wholesale to determine at what price 
manufacturing milk will be supported— 
or the parity ratio should also be put on a 
moving average. This Benson action 
was double modernization. It is double 
sliding scale, sliding down, not up. It is 
double jeopardy. 

There is not a single word in the 
statute to provide that the parity ratio 
has to be put on a moving average at all. 

I have questioned responsible people 
in the Department of Agriculture. They 
have not been able to show me any facts 
to change my mind. If the ratio were 
not put on a moving average, but were 
kept at 88 percent, instead of letting it 
fall to 79 percent as the Department has 
done, then 75 percent of parity would be 
$3.38 and not $3.11. Of course, there is 
a whale of a difference between the two. 

In other words, if the Secretary had 
reversed Benson and had gone back to 
the historical parity-equivalent ratio, 
then he would have been able to main- 
tain virtually the same price support 
level throughout 1962. But this is a 
matter of a difference of opinion between 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin, who 
is supported by a number of people in 
the dairy industry, and dairy leaders 
versus the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department is convinced that they 
are correct. The Secretary is acting on 
the basis of his conscience. 

I think we must recognize, Madam 
President, that the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture did ask the Congress to act, so that 
he could be clear on the law, and so that 
he would have a right to maintain price 


supports and to maintain the income of 
the dairy farmers throughout this year. 


NEW APPROACH TO LAND USE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist carried an 
article in a recent issue supporting title 
I of the agriculture bill which is now 
before the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and pointing out why title 
I has great merit. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article entitled “A New 
Approach to Land Use” may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


A New APPROACH TO LAND USE 


The controversial supply management 
parts of the administration’s new farm bill 
have drawn fire and counterfire. They've 
crowded out nearly any notice to the pro- 
posed law's new approach to land use. 

Most agricultural programs of the past 
have considered land in terms of soil and 
water conservation and crop uses. The new 
bill would expand agricultural land use pro- 
grams to include recreational needs, wild- 
life uses, and natural scenic beauty. 

The bill calls for pilot projects (1) to 
encourage land- and water-use adjustments 
for recreational and wildlife uses, (2) to shift 
cropland into permanent or longtime grass 
cover, (3) and to promote tree planting on 
cropland. 

The proposed program would allow the 
Federal Government to share costs with 
local agencies in acquiring and developing 
recreational and wildlife areas. This could 
include the development of hunting areas 
and wildlife refuges along flood plains or 
water courses. It would authorize loans and 
technical assistance to groups and indi- 
viduals in developing hunting, fishing, and 
other recreational facilities—such as lakes 
for swimming and boating or campsite areas. 


COULD DEVELOP CITY GREEN BELTS 


Under the program the Government could 
help local watershed projects meet recre- 
ational needs—such as swimming and fish- 
ing facilities, parking and campsite areas. 
Of course, the primary purpose of the project 
would still be flood prevention and water 
control. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture could— 
directly or through local agencies—acquire 
easements on land to preserve its scenic 
value by keeping the area in trees, in open 
countryside or other suitable uses, 

Actual ownership of such lands would re- 
main in private hands. But the purchase of 
easements would allow cities and towns to 
develop green belts around them and prevent 
the haphazard gulping up of entire country- 
sides by sprawling, overflowing cities. 

Agricultural conservation program (ACP) 
payments could be made to landowners for 
developing wildlife areas on a longtime 
basis. The law would allow the Farmers 
Home Administration to make loans to farm 
families for developing hunting, fishing, or 
recreational areas, providing they had 
income-producing possibilities. 

Under the proposed law farmers could 
sign 5- to 10-year agreements to shift crop- 
land to grass for a yearly rent of this land. 
Such a program would help reduce the pos- 
sible flood of conservation reserve acres 
back into crops. 

The Government could also enter con- 
tracts—-perhaps for 15 years—with landown- 
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ers to put their land into trees. The Gov- 
ernment would help share the cost and make 
annual payments on these acres. 

PROJECTS HAVE WORTHY GOALS 

Purpose of the pilot projects is to develop 
methods of eventually removing around 50 
million acres out of crops and putting them 
into grass, trees, wildlife, fishing, and recre- 
ational areas. 

Reducing crop acres could help ease grain 
surpluses. It is hoped that developing 
wildlife, fishing, and recreational areas on 
farms might provide an additional source 
of income for many farm families. 

Putting more acres in grass and trees 
would aid soil and water conservation. 
Trees are one crop of which we foresee no 
surpluses—but rather a constant increasing 
demand for lumber and tree products. 

These are all worthy goals. The sooner we 
think in terms of all the needs and uses of 
our land, the sooner we will develop good 
land-use programs. 

Perhaps more adequate safeguards should 
be written into the bill to protect landown- 
ers from overly ambitious officials using the 
rights of eminent domain. But certainly 
the guiding principles behind this new land- 
use approach deserve our support. 


FARMER SUBSIDIZES CONSUMER 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Madam President, 
in the March 17 issue of Wisconsin Agri- 
culturalist appeared an article entitled 
“You Get a Bargain When Buying Food.” 
The article shows how the efficiency of 
the farmer has reduced the real cost of 
food to the consumer. For example, it 
points out that in 1948 a chuck roast 
weighing 2.1 pounds could be purchased 
with 1 hour’s wages. Thirteen years lat- 
er, 1961, the consumer with 1 hour’s 
wages could purchase 4 pounds. In 1948 
he could have purchased 2.2 dozen eggs 
with 1 hour’s wages; last year 3.8 dozen. 
In 1948 he could have purchased 6.9 
quarts of milk; last year he could have 
purchased 8.9 quarts. In 1948, with 1 
hour's wages, the consumer could have 
purchased 31 pounds of potatoes; in 
1961, 44 pounds. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the fine article to which I 
have referred entitled “You Get a Bar- 
gain When Buying Food,” showing how 
the farmers subsidize the consumer, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You Ger A Barcain WHEN BuyInG Foop 

At the rare times that farmers go to the 
bargaining table to try for better prices, or 
when a Government program threatens to in- 
crease the price of a food item slightly, cer- 
tain consumer interests begin complaining 
about the supposedly high cost of food. 

A couple of years ago when dairymen 
shipping to Chicago markets threatened to 
have their cooperatives divert milk to non- 
fiuid use unless they got a substantial price 
increase, consumers in Chicago were quite 
vocal in complaining about the prospect of 
increased milk prices. 

SLOWER RISE THAN WAGES 

Apparently the consumer doesn't realize 
the bargain he’s getting when he plunks his 
money down to pay the week’s grocery bill. 
Food prices may have risen in recent years, 
but they haven't kept up with wages. 

Back in the period 1947-49, it took 59 
hours of work for the average wage earner 
to buy enough farm-grown food to feed his 
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family for a month. Today he can buy that 
same amount of food by working only 38 
hours. 

During 1947-49, 1 hour’s work was worth 
6.9 quarts of milk. Today it’s worth 8.9 
quarts—a 29-percent increase in the milk 
a man can buy with an hour's wages. 

Back 15 years ago, an hour’s work would 
earn enough to buy 2.1 pounds of chuck 
roast—today it earns enough to buy 4 
pounds. In that same time, the price of 
eggs has gone down from 2.2 dozen per hour 
to 3.8 dozen per hour. 


MORE SPUDS PER HOUR 


To put it another way, wages have risen by 
32 percent in terms of potatoes. 

Back in 1947-49, 26 percent of the average 
take-home pay went for food. Today it’s 20 
percent. 

Looking at prices on a dollar basis, we see 
that farm food has gone up 13 percent since 
1947-49. All food, including imports, sea- 
food, and high-priced food sold in restau- 
rants, has gone up 21 percent. But all items 
other than food have gone up on the average 
by 32 percent. 

Housing costs are up 33 percent, rent 44 
percent, transportation 50 percent, 

Looking at it from the other direction, 
we can see where food savings come from. 
Today’s farm worker produces 80 nt 
more food than he did in 1947-49. He 
clothes 26 people, against 15 of 1947-49. 
Since 1947-49, the price the farmer gets for 
food at the farm gate has dropped by 13 per- 
cent. 

The American worker can buy 37 ounces 
of round steak with an hour’s wages. The 
British worker can buy 19 ounces, the French 
worker 7 ounces, the Russian worker 4 
ounces. 

Russians spend half of their income for 
food, the French and English about 30 per- 
cent. Americans spend 20 percent of their 
incomes for food. 

The character of the consumer seems to 
have changed in recent years. The grocery 
shopper will buy a frozen TV dinner which 
costs as much as a good steak but is made 
of cheaper cuts of meat in small quantities, 


YOU PAY FOR PACKAGING 


The TV dinner is typical of the conven- 
ience foods, which may be low quality, but 
are simple to prepare. It has been said 
that in a TV dinner you pay more for the 
packaging than you do for the food. At any 
rate, a large part of the price of convenience 
food is in the p , and in preparation 
which is traditionally done at home. 

Another good example of added food tosts 
due to is what’s happened to 
crackers. The cat in the cracker barrel is 
legend. Crackers don’t come in barrels any 
more—they are packed in sanitary boxes. 
The improved packaging adds to the cost of 
crackers, but the consumer seems willing to 
pay for it. 

Next time you hear somebody complaining 
about the supposedly high cost of food, just 
ask him if he’d like to go back to the good 
old days of 1947-49 when food prices were 
lower, but wages were lower still. Ask him 
if he'd go back to the days when it took 21 
more hours of work per month to pay the 
grocery bill than it takes today. 


SHARECROPPERS FUND REPORTS 
ON CONDITION OF FARM- 
WORKERS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc., is 
performing an outstanding public serv- 
ice by drawing attention to the serious 
economic and social problems of farm- 
workers in our country. As a group, 
small farmers, sharecroppers, migratory 
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farmworkers, and imported farm labor 
fare less well than any other segment of 
our generally prosperous Nation. Their 
plight appeals to our sense of humanity. 
And their continued existence as gro- 
tesquely underpaid workers is a drag and 
a drain on the more productive parts of 
the national economy. 

Each year our gross national product 
is far less than it could be because these 
workers and their families contribute so 
little to it. In addition, as an exploited 
form of labor they are the cause of 
serious structural imbalances in our farm 
economy. 

The National Sharecroppers Fund an- 
nual report for the year is entitled “The 
Condition of Farmworkers in 1961.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, along with a 
letter from the fund’s distinguished 
chairman, Dr. Frank P. Graham. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, INC., 

New York, N.Y., March 26, 1962. 

DEAR FRIEND: I am pleased to send you the 
National Sharecroppers Fund’s annual re- 
port, “The Condition of Farmworkers in 
1961,” but regret that the record of progress 
for the farmworker during that period has 
been so slight. As the report says, “He con- 
tinued to receive the lowest wage rate and 
suffer the highest unemployment rate in the 
entire economy.” 

As the report points out, the Nation's 2.1 
million farmworkers received an average of 
$879 during the year for farmwork, supple- 
mented by $246 for off-farm labor. They 
were unemployed about half the year. 

For small farmers and sharecroppers, the 
situation is equally precarious. A Depart- 
ment of Agriculture economist estimates that 
almost three-quarters of the family farmers 
remaining on the land cannot expect a cash 
income of over $2,500 a year. All but 120,000 
sharecroppers in the South have been forced 
into the migrant stream or the slums of in- 
dustrial cities. 

As the report points out, progress achieved 
last year was small, but hope for the future 
has grown. Five bills to aid migrants passed 
the Senate, the AFL-CIO convention pledged 
continued organizing support for farmwork- 
ers, and there has been a dramatic growth 
of public concern for agricultural labor. 

We look forward to an active and fruitful 
year of building upon this growing concern 
to bring about wider gains for this disad- 
vantaged group in 1962. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK P. GRAHAM, 
Chairman. 


THE CONDITION OF FARMWORKERS IN 1961 


(Report to the board of directors of National 
Sharecroppers Fund, Inc., by Fay Bennett, 
executive secretary) 

“Here in the heart of the Nation's rich- 
est farm country (California's Central Val- 
ley) 400 members of farm labor families are 
sweating out the harvest in 18th century 
conditions. Most of the one-room shacks 
have 8 to 10 occupants. One spigot sup- 
plies water for the entire camp.” (The New 
York Times, July 30, 1961.) 

“I came away angry and sick from the 
tomato fields just 30 miles south of the 
glitter and wealth of Miami Beach. I 
found the same crude exploitation, the same 
dreadful living conditions, just 30 miles 
south of New York City.” (Dale Wright, 
“The Forgotten People” series in the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, Oct. 23, 
1961). 
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“John Morrison, 38-year-old migrant la- 
borer from southeastern Missouri, dropped 
his hoe after 10 hours of chopping cotton 
on the J. E. Pollard farm here (in eastern 
Arkansas) yesterday and collected 63 for 
another day’s work. His wife and their 
flushed 11-year-old daughter, who had 
weeded cotton under the hot sun all day 
alongside them, piled into their 1946 Buick 
along with the Morrisons’ 8-month-old baby 
and 9-year-old daughter (and headed for 
Michigan) ‘to see if we can find work in 
the cherry orchards.“ (The New York 
Times, July 16, 1961.) 


THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


The year 1961 was one of only slight prog- 
ress for the American farmworker, but there 
are many indications of growing public con- 
cern for his condition. He continued to 
receive the lowest wage rate and suffer the 
highest unemployment rate in the entire 
economy. He continued to face crippling 
competition from hundreds of thousands of 
foreign farmworkers from underdeveloped 
countries. Despite his urgent need for such 
coverage, the American farmworker con- 
tinued to be excluded from most laws pro- 
viding a minimum wage, unemployment in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, legal 
safeguards of the right to bargain collec- 
tively, and other legislation long accepted as 
necessary protection for the great majority 
of workers. Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg, Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, reported at the 
end of 1961: 

“It has become increasingly apparent that 
our Nation can no longer be satisfied with a 
farm labor system based on the availability 
of a vast army of underemployed and eco- 
nomically displaced people. The time has 
come when we must strive to accomplish in 
agriculture what we have already accom- 
plished in most other sectors of our econ- 
omy—the restoration of respect and dignity, 
based on good wages, good working condi- 
tions and steady employment to the men, 
women, and children who labor for hire on 
American farms.” 


REVOLUTION ON THE FARM 


The traditional family farm, worked by 
members of the family and perhaps a hired 
hand who shared the farmer's table, may 
join the horse-drawn plow in the museum 
unless the availability of low-cost labor and 
other special subsidies for big business are 
withdrawn. In fruit, vegetables, and cotton, 
the family farm faces its greatest threat 
from the giant corporation—the “agri-busi- 
ness — controlling thousands of acres of 
land, industrialized through heavy capital 
investment in machinery, and hiring up to 
thousands of farmworkers for relatively 
short periods of time. The latest Census of 
Agriculture shows only 3.7 million farms in 
America in 1959, a drop of almost one-third 
from the 5.4 million farms in 1950. Forced 
off the land were over a million family 
farmers (at least 4 million persons), whose 
land was consolidated into larger units as 
total farm acreage declined by only 3.8 per- 
cent. Thus, hundreds of thousands of 
former independent and tenant farmers have 
been forced into the hired farm labor force 
while others have migrated to the cities to 
compete for a diminishing number of un- 
skilled jobs. 

A US. Department of Agriculture econo- 
mist reported that only a quarter of the re- 
maining family farms have sufficient re- 
sources and productivity to return annual 
profits of $2,500: “There is a great deal of 
heartache here—more than 2.5 million fami- 
lies are in the process of being uprooted.” 
These are the fruits of the American agri- 
cultural revolution. 

While Federal farm programs are admit- 
tedly directed toward helping the more for- 
tunate of the disadvantaged, many family 
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farms have found stability on a new level, 
especially in livestock and grains production. 
For the marginal family farmer, however, 
the USDA says, “The hard fact is that the 
plight of the uprooted, or those on the verge 
of being uprooted, by present-day machine 
advance within the historic institution of 
the family farm, runs deeper than can be 
reached by farm programs.” 
SHARECROPPERS IN THE SIXTIES 


Thirty years ago, there were almost 3 mil- 
lion sharecroppers and tenant farmers in 
the 16 Southern States. Today, there are 
less than 380,000, of whom 120,000 are share- 
croppers. A majority of those displaced are 
Negroes, who are being forced off the land 
at a rate double that of white farmers. 
Many have exchanged their cabin in the 
cotton for the broken-down truck or shack 
of the migrant worker, or unemployment in 
a city slum. The Census Bureau reported 
at the end of 1961 that during the past 
decade, almost 1.5 million Negroes migrated 
from the South—a record for any decade 
in history. 

Living conditions among sharecroppers 
continued to be among the lowest in the 
country. In Fayette County, Tenn., where 
68 percent of the farmers are sharecroppers 
or tenants, median farm family income aver- 
ages $1,140 a year, less than a quarter of 
the national average. Housing remains sub- 
standard, and medical care and educational 
standards are equally low. The outlook for 
their future opportunities is dim. A U.S. 
Department of Labor spokesman predicts 
that not more than 10 percent, maybe only 
5 percent, of the youth growing up on Amer- 
ican farms today will be able to earn a liv- 
ing from farmwork. A recent study showed 
that 67 percent of migrants from low-income 
rural areas lacked an elementary school edu- 
cation, and only 10 percent were high school 
graduates. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS: FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


During 1961, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s FHA made 6,373 direct or in- 
sured farm ownership loans totaling almost 
$95 million. In addition, 83,000 farm op- 
erating loans in the amount of $270.7 mil- 
lion, and 11,000 rural housing loans for $89 
million, were made to family-size farmers. 
The total amount for all types of loans, 
including emergency, livestock, soil, and 
water conservation, and watershed and flood 
protection, was over $500 million, a 46-per- 
cent rise over 1960. 

But in many Southern States, racial dis- 
crimination continued to appear in the 
withholding of FHA loans from those who 
need them most—the Negro farmers and 
sharecroppers who otherwise would be forced 
off the land. A recent study showed that 
FHA committees, “as far as can be deter- 
mined, have no Negro members anywhere 
in the United States.” Local committee ap- 
proval of all loan applications is a power 
that has sometimes been turned into a 
weapon of intimidation against Negroes ex- 
ercising their civil rights. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION: PROG- 
RESS VERSUS LOCAL INITIATIVE 


The passage of the Area Redevelopment 
Act by Congress in June 1961 brought an 
appropriation of $100 million for loans for 
the economic development of depressed rural 
areas, and additional funds for public loans, 
direct grants, and a retraining program to be 
divided between rural and urban areas. By 
the end of 1961, $309,300 was committed to 
rural development projects; 641 counties, 
many of them in the South, were desig- 
nated eligible for special assistance; and 
200 of these were included in development 
programs approved by the USDA and USDC. 

As with FHA programs, however, the re- 
quirement of “local initiative” hampered the 
full utilization of ARA potential in the rural 
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South. Local ARA committees generally ex- 
cluded Negroes from their membership, and 
were composed primarily of local govern- 
ment and business leaders. 

In Mississippi, local opposition resulted 
in the withdrawal of an ARA training project 
for 1,200 unemployed farmworkers, most of 
them Negroes, who were to have been trained 
to operate farm machinery. 


HIRED FARMWORKERS: EMPLOYMENT AND 
EARNINGS 


Excluding family labor, students working 
during school vacation, and other casual 
workers, the hired farm labor force num- 
bered 2,162,000 in 1960 (latest published fig- 
ures), reflecting no change from the previous 
year. Increased labor demands by agri- 
business offset mechanization and reflected 
the proportionate shift from family to hired 
labor in American agriculture. Seventy per- 
cent of the wage bill for this labor was paid 
by only 5 percent of the farms, while the 
majority of family farmers hired no labor at 
all. 

The average farmworker earned only $879 
from farm labor during 1960, a small in- 
crease over the previous year. His total 
yearly income, including nonfarm earn- 
ings, was $1,125. He was able to find farm- 
work for only 139 days of the year, and non- 
farmwork for 28 days. Migratory workers, 
who are forced to seek work away from their 
homes, found farmwork available only 123 
days and earned $819 on the average. Thirty- 
five days of nonfarm labor gave migrants a 
total average income of $1,016. Composite 
hourly wages (an average weighted to in- 
clude free room and board when given) rose 
slightly to 83.4 cents for 1961. Despite these 
increases, however, the disparity between 
farm and nonfarm wages continued to grow: 
since 1947-49, the purchasing power of farm 
wages has increased 22 percent, but the pur- 
chasing power of industrial wages has risen 
by about 40 percent. The American farm- 
worker continues to earn less than one-third 
the wage of the unskilled nonfarm workers. 


IMPORTED FARMWORKERS IN 1961 


Employment of foreign nationals, on. the 
2 percent of American farms that hire them, 
showed a small decline between 1960 and 
1961. A total of 308,935 farmworkers were 
admitted for temporary employment during 
the year, compared with 334,729 in 1960. 
Mexican braceros accounted for almost all 
of this total, numbering 291,420—a drop 
from 315,846 in 1960. About 8,900 British 
West Indians, 8,600 Canadians, and 40 
Japanese farmworkers were also employed. 
Texas and California employed over half of 
these foreign workers, and with four other 
States, accounted for more than three-quar- 
ters of the total. 

The Bureau of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation reported that in fiscal 1961, another 
230,000 Mexicans were admitted to the 
United States under temporary work visas 
or as permanent residents. In addition, a 
total of almost 62 million border crossings 
(in both directions) were made by Mexican 
nationals, the majority of whom had day- 
time jobs in border areas. The service re- 
ported a total of 30,000 deportations or de- 
partures of illegally admitted Mexicans 
during the year. 


PUERTO RICAN WORKERS 


The Puerto Rican farm labor program con- 
tinued to expand in 1961, with 13,765 farm- 
workers contracted for in 14 States, a 6-per- 
cent increase over 1960. The terms of the 
contracts, however, remained unchanged 
from the previous year, except for the addi- 
tion of English-language lessons after work- 
ing hours on some farms. Wages remained 
between the 80 cents an hour minimum and 
$1 an hour in specialized crops, with a guar- 
antee of 160 hours of employment in each 
4-week period. Group medical insurance 
was also provided. 
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ORGANIZATION OF FARMWORKERS 


Last year was a dramatic one in the his- 
tory of efforts of farmworkers to organize. 
The Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (AWOC), chartered by the AFL-CIO 
to work in California, reported that over 
12,000 farmworkers had joined their union, 
despite well-financed opposition from agri- 
business. AWOC also estimated that its ef- 
forts have resulted in a wage rise of $20 mil- 
lion. Despite this progress, the AFL-CIO 
executive council announced in July that 
financial aid to AWOC was being withdrawn. 
Nevertheless, the farmworkers’ union con- 
tinued to organize, relying upon support 
from local unions, area councils, and the 
determination of its staff and membership. 
After the urging of many groups, including 
NSF, the AFL—CIO’s annual convention in 
December reversed the earlier decision and 
pledged the “loyalty and support of the * * + 
AFL-CIO” for continued farm-labor organ- 
izing efforts in California. 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters signed two important contracts with 
Bud Antle, Inc., and Jim Mapes in California. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union 
(AFL-CIO), whose agricultural workers di- 
vision was formerly the National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union, began an organizing 
drive among rice mill workers in Louisiana, 
led by former NAWU president, H. L. 
Mitchell. 


FARM LABOR IN CONGRESS 


While farm labor gained support in Con- 
gress, especially in the Senate, no major vic- 
tories were won this year. Against deter- 
mined opposition from labor, church, and 
civic groups, the Mexican farm labor p: 
(Public Law 78) was extended for 2 years 
with only minor reforms. In signing the ex- 
tension, however, President Kennedy noted 
that the administration has “broad authority 
to regulate the conditions under which Mex- 
ican workers are to be employed” and 
pledged to use it to prevent future adverse 
effect upon domestic farmworkers. 

After 2 years of study, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor, chaired by 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., recom- 
mended a 10-point program designed to end 
the exclusion of farmworkers from existing 
labor and social legislation. Five bills were 
passed by the Senate and sent to the House, 
where they awaited action at the end of 
1961. The Senate-passed bills include sup- 
port of migrant education and health serv- 
ices, limits on child labor, crew leader regis- 
tration, and the establishment of a public 
advisory committee. The remaining five 
bills, which await action in the Senate, pro- 
vide for a minimum wage for farmworkers, 
the right of collective bargaining, housing, 
stabilization of employment, and child care 
centers. 

In other Federal action, the omnibus hous- 
ing bill, passed by Congress in 1961, provides 
for direct low-interest Government loans to 
both farmworkers and employers for work- 
ers’ housing. 

STATE LEGISLATION 


A roundup of State actions on farm labor 
during 1961 shows a total of 105 proposals 
introduced in 23 State legislatures. Of these, 
23 bills and resolutions were passed by 10 
States, 69 were defeated, 1 was vetoed, and 
12 received no action or were pending at the 
end of the year. Some of the new legisla- 
tion was restricting, however. 

In California, the legislature extended the 
State's disability insurance coverage to 
farmworkers for the first time, and a $1 an 
hour minimum wage for women and minors 
working in agriculture was set by the State 
industrial welfare commission. Wisconsin 
extended workmen's compensation to farm- 
workers. Among other new measures were: 
funds and facilities for migrant children’s 
education in Colorado, Oregon, Wisconsin, 
and Pennsylvania; crew leader registration 
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in New York and New Jersey, and cancella- 
tion of this requirement in Oregon; legisla- 
tive or advisory committees on migrant la- 
bor established or continued in California, 
Connecticut, Colorado, and Oklahoma; labor 
camp licensing in Illinois; and sanitary in- 
spections in California. North Carolina be- 
came the eighth State to regulate trans- 
portation of farmworkers. 


NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND EXPANDS AC- 
TIVITIES 


As a result of growing interest in the con- 
dition of farmworkers, increased financial 
support from the public has enabled the Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Fund to expand its 

in 1961, 

These include developing wide support for 
remedial legislation in Congress and in sev- 
eral States. NSF presented testimony to 
Senate, House, and administrative hearings 
on the extension of the Mexican farm la- 
bor program, the 10-point program of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
and on the amendments to Public Law 78. 

NSF alerted and cooperated with labor, 
church, and civic groups on farm labor is- 
sues that demanded public action. Thou- 
sands of copies of literature were mailed in 
response to public inquiries, and detailed in- 
formation was prepared for persons engaged 
in research and teaching. Ten thousand 
copies each of the annual NSF report, “The 
Condition of Farmworkers in 1960,” and the 
special report, Sharecroppers in the Six- 
ties,” were distributed to individuals, groups, 
and public libraries. NSF also provided 
speakers for school and radio programs. 

The executive secretary of NSF was ap- 
pointed to the Public Advisory Committee on 
Rural Areas Development by Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman, and participated in a 
number of national conferences, including 
that of the National Education Association's 
Department of Rural Education, where she 
chaired the panel on education of migrant 
children. 

Grants were provided by NSF for a sur- 
vey of the conditions of sugarcane work- 
ers in Louisiana, and for the pension and 
insurance funds of retired members of the 
former Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 


Contributions were also made to the National 


Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, and 
support was given to the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor and the Migrant 
Children’s Fund. 

A major project of the National Share- 
croppers Fund during 1961 was a pilot ef- 
fort in Fayette and Haywood Counties, Tenn., 
scene of the eviction last winter of 700 
sharecroppers and their families. ʻA Ten- 
nessee representative of NSF has been work- 
ing in the area since June 1961 to acquaint 
residents with available Federal aid pro- 
grams. After some white leaders refused 
to cooperate, NSF’s representative formed 


a biracial committee to submit concrete 


proposals for economic development through 
the area redevelopment program. Federal 
technical assistance has been promised to 
aid the committee in developing industry to 
employ displaced farmers in Fayette County. 


BUDGET BUREAU COMMENTS ON 
VALUATION OF IMPORTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
in the course of hearings which I con- 
ducted in December 1961 for the Eco- 
nomic Statistics Subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee, a question 
was raised regarding the valuation of 
imports in our foreign trade statistics. 

Mr, Raymond T. Bowman, Assistant 
Director of the Budget Bureau for Sta- 
tistical Standards—and I would add an 
outstandingly competent civil servant 
whose stature was recently recognized 
by his election as president of the Ameri- 
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can Statistical Association—has re- 
sponded to that question by furnishing 
a detailed discussion of the valuation of 
imports for statistical and other pur- 


poses. 

Since the record of the hearings has 
been printed, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Bowman’s letter be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1962. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Economie Sta- 
tistics of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR PROxMiRE: You may recall 
that during my recent testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics ques- 
tions were raised with regard to the valua- 
tion of imports in our foreign trade statis- 
tics. I am writing this pursuant to the 
commitment which I made to supply a writ- 
ten statement of the position of the Office 
of Statistical Standards on this matter. 

The valuation of U.S. imports has been 
largely determined by the rule laid down by 
statute for goods subject to duties based on 
value. This rule is in fact rather compli- 
cated, providing for several alternative 
methods. In general, however, it results in 
the assignment of a foreign value, reflecting 
the value of the merchandise abroad prior 
to shipment, and therefore excluding ocean 
freight and insurance charges, Although 
this rule has not been applied in the past 
with uniform success to imports not subject 
to duties based on value, with the result 
that some freight and insurance charges 
have been included, new customs procedures 
recently adopted are expected to improve 
the consistency of the figures. This official 
import valuation rule may be referred to, 
somewhat loosely, as valuation f.0.b. export- 
ing country. 

The major alternative method, which is 
generally in use among other countries and 
is occasionally suggested for the United 
States, is referred to as c.i.f. valuation. 
To the value of the goods in the country of 
origin is added the cost of ocean freight and 
insurance involved in shipment to the im- 
porting country. 

The resulting value is thus higher than 
the foreign value by the amount of ocean 
freight and insurance. Estimates for recent 
years indicate that for our import trade as 
a whole a c.i.f. valuation would raise the 
figures by a margin less than 10 percent, al- 
though for particular components of trade 
the percentage would be much higher. 

There is something to be said for each of 
these two methods of valuation. As ex- 
plained more fully below, cif. valuation 
is the more appropriate measure of imports 
in relation to the domestic economy; f. o. b. 
valuation may be more appropriate in other 
contexts, particularly when the emphasis is 
on international payments, Ideally, a statis- 
tical system should produce both. However, 
this would be expensive and might be con- 
fusing, and to my knowledge it has not been 
seriously proposed except for the more limited 
proposal that we produce supplementary 
tabulations of a less detailed nature on a 


cif. basis for publication by the U.N. in 


conjunction with similar data from foreign 
countries. If one were called upon to make 
a clear-cut choice between the two methods 
of valuation on purely statistical grounds, 
the choice would be a difficult one. 

The fact is that neither this Office nor 
the other governmental agencies most con- 
cerned with foreign trade statistics have 
had occasion to make such a choice. The 
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fact that our tariff legislation has provided 
for valuation at foreign value has been gen- 
erally accepted as decisive, and the question 
of maintaining our foreign trade statistical 
program on a different basis has been re- 
garded as academic. 

While it is fair to ask whether the law 
should be changed so as to provide for c.i.f. 
valuation, we in the Office of Statistical 
Standards have not felt that we have had 
any mandate to raise such an issue. A 
change in the method of valuing imports 
for duty assessment would raise important 
policy and administrative issues as well as 
statistical issues. Since c.i.f. values are 
higher than foreign values, a change in the 
official valuation would entail either higher 
effective duties at the present rates or a re- 
writing of the schedule of tariff rates to 
afford the same degree of protection at the 
new values as is intended at the present 
values. Such a change in the interest of 
providing cif. import statistics could 
hardly be justified except on the basis of 
a consensus among users that there is a clear 
superiority in the c.i.f. data and an urgency 
in making the change. We have found no 
such consensus. Indeed in our frequent 
dealings with governmental users of these 
data we have found relatively little interest 
in this issue. 

In the face of these considerations and 
in the absence of any clearly established 
net gain to be achieved by a change to a 
cit. basis, it has been our position that 
the import valuation issue is not one of 
major importance. 

We do not regard the issue as closed, and 
we recognize that developments in the fleld 
of foreign trade policy and in the uses to 
which statistics are put may bring changes 
in our own evaluation of the data and that 
by the major users. We shall therefore 
continue to be alert to this issue and recep- 
tive to the testimony of those dependent on 
the data. 

I have stated above that both the c.i.f. 
and the f.o.b. basis for valuation have their 
respective advantages for particular types of 
analysis, and it may be useful to explain 
these advantages more fully. On behalf of 
c.i.f. valuation it may be said that we ordi- 
narily think of the economic value of a com- 
modity in a particular market as including 
all costs incurred up to the point of sale, and 
that we do not therefore separate out the 
transportation and other distribution costs. 
In an analysis of imports in relation to 
domestic production or consumption, c.i.f. 
values approximate more closely the values 
at which imports move into domestic trade. 
Thus it could be misleading to use the 
foreign value as a measure of the impact on 
the markets of the importing country of 
& bulk import for which transportation costs 
constitute a large proportion of the ultimate 
price. (It should be added, however, that 
even the c.f. figure is not strictly compa- 
rable with domestic statistics of production 
or consumption of a dutiable commodity 
since it excludes the duty which enters into 
the domestic price.) 

When imports are valued c.i.f. and when 
exports are valued f.0.b., as they are by this 
country and most others, there results a 
certain kind of consistency between import 
and export figures, in that both are valued 
at the border of the country in question, 
with exports exclusive of, and imports in- 
clusive of, costs of ocean transportation. 

On the other hand there are equally, per- 
haps more, important uses for which the 
f.o.b. figure is superior to the cif. In the 
analysis of foreign trade as such, with em- 
phasis on its effects on international pay- 
ments, the use of foreign value figures may 
be indicated. Economists have long argued 
that in discussions of international relations, 
a preoccupation with merchandise trade and 
trade balances to the exclusion of other types 
of transactions is misleading. A considera- 
tion of the nation’s international position 
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must take account not only of merchandise 
trade but of a variety of other transactions 
including transportation services, tourism, 
investment, loans, and gifts. Since these var- 
ious types of payments respond to different 
sets of influences, it is important to meas- 
ure and analyze them separately to the de- 
gree that this is possible. This is done in 
the body of statistics known as the balance 
of international payments, of which the 
trade figures comprise the major component, 

In this context it is important to recog- 
nize that a c.if. import figure is not neces- 
sarily a measure of an international pay- 
ment, since the freight and insurance may 
have been provided by U.S. companies. 
Moreover, even if part or all of this cost of 
ocean transportation were provided by for- 
eign interests, and hence the occasion of an 
international payment, it is not necessarily 
a payment to the country from which the 
merchandise came, and hence the geographi- 
cal allocation of it to the supplying country 
which occurs automatically in a c.i.f. figure 
is misleading. It is our practice to attribute 
only the merchandise to the country of 
origin. Estimates of freight and other costs 
of ocean shipping are made separately, from 
other data sources, and are incorporated into 
the comprehensive summary of the balance 
of international payments, broadly allocated 
according to regions of the world. 

A related point is that since the commod- 
ity cost and the costs of ocean transporta- 
tion are affected by different sets of forces, 
any analysis of commodities in international 
trade as such is more precise if carried out 
with foreign value figures, so that, for ex- 
ample, changes due to changes in ocean 
freight rates are not misinterpreted as re- 
flecting basic changes in the cost or prices of 
the products at their source. 

Although, as explained above, there is a 
certain consistency in valuing both exports 
and imports at the border, there is another 
kind of consistency in valuing both prior 
to ocean transportation. And this latter 
kind of consistency may indeed be much 
more important in connection with the prob- 
lem of international comparability of fig- 
ures. 

This question of international comparabil- 
ity has attracted considerable attention in 
the discussion of valuation methods. It is 
of course true that most other countries 
use the c.i.f. basis for their imports, that 
the United Nations has recommended its 
use internationally, and that in our use of 
the f.0.b. basis we, along with Canada and 
less than a score of other nations, may be 
said to be out of step with the rest of the 
world, 

This, however, must not be taken as evi- 
dence of the conceptual superiority of the 
cif. method. In the selection of a UN. 
sponsored international standard to promote 
international comparability of foreign trade 
data, the case for c.i.f. was strengthened by 
(though by no means wholly based on) the 
simple fact that most countries already were 
using this basis. While we strongly endorse 
the objective of international comparability, 
we do not necessarily conform our own sta- 
tistical program completely to an interna- 
tional standard if our objectives can better 
be met by the preparation of supplemen- 
tary tabulations for international use, a 
project which has been considered intermit- 
tently. 

Adoption of cif. by this country would 
make our trade data more comparable with 
those of other countries in one sense—in 
that both would reflect the same concept— 
but would make them less comparable in 
another important sense. If all countries 
were to value imports c.i.f. a given flow of 
trade from country A to country B would 
necessarily be treated inconsistently by the 
export statistics of A and the import statis- 
tics of B, since the one would exclude while 
the other would include ocean freight. 
F. o. b. import figures avoid this inconsist- 
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ency, since both country A and country B 
value the merchandise in the country of 
origin exclusive of ocean freight. This type 
of consistency makes possible comparisons 
of the figures of trading for the 
same components of trade, and facilitates in- 
vestigations of discrepancies in these figures. 

Much of the interest in the problem of 
international comparability stems from a 
feeling that our method of valuation puts 
us at a disadvantage when our figures are 
used for international comparisons and par- 
ticularly in connection with trade negotia- 
tions. This reflects the significance com- 
monly attached to imports and the trade 
balance both in total and for particular seg- 
ments of trade. 

An alleged undervaluation of our imports 
in relation to the imports of others may in 
theory take on significance in trade negotia- 
tions if imports are regarded as a measure of 
sacrifice or loss experienced by the importing 
nation entitling it to consideration by its 
trading partners in negotiations regarding 
trade barriers. Cit. import are 
larger than f.o.b. figures. It is argued that 
a nation comparing its import figures with 
those of other countries, or balancing them 
against its own export figures, can make a 
more effective plea for consideration at the 
hands of trading parties—i.e. can better 
demonstrate sacrifice or loss through inter- 
national trade—if it uses cif. than if it 
uses f. o. b. figures. And if one nation uses 
f.o.b. figures while most other nations use 
cif., it may find itself at a debating dis- 
advantage to the extent that the margin be- 
tween c.i.f. and f. o. b. is significant. 

One may agree in the abstract that such 
use of our import figures in comparison — 
those of other countries in trade 
tions might lead to some disadvantage if the 
differences were not known and allowed for. 
The question is whether our negotiators are 
so naive as to be taken advantage of by rea- 
son of this statistical difference. In the ab- 
sence of evidence of serious official concern 
about this problem on the part of the in- 
terested agencies, we have not regarded it 
as a serious problem. 

This review of the arguments for the re- 
spective valuation methods should indicate 
why although we continue to be open- 
minded on the issue, on balance we have 
found no clearly indicated superiority for 
either method, and certainly no basis for 
proposing a change with all that this would 
entail with respect to the tariff statute. 

I repeat, we are interested in cooperating 
in the United Nations efforts toward inter- 
national comparability, and it has been a 
matter of some regret that we have not yet 
felt able to prepare summary tabulations on 
a cif. basis for submittal to the U.N. and 
publication in its compilations of world 
trade statistics. This project has been re- 
peatedly discussed, but lacking any real sup- 
port among governmental users of the data 
it has a low priority and has not yet found 
a place in the budget. We do not have an 
up-to-date estimate of the cost of such a 
project, and among our plans for the coming 
months is a review of this matter in antici- 
pation of future budget recommendations. 

I very much appreciate this opportunity to 
place our views on this matter in the record. 
Sincerely, 

RAYMOND T. BOWMAN, 
Assistant Director for 
Statistical Standards. 


SBIC PRESIDENT BACKS $500,000 
LIMIT ON LOANS OR INVEST- 
MENTS TO SINGLE FIRM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
Mr. Frank W. Norris, the president of 
Capital Investments, Inc., a small busi- 
ness investment company in Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently testified before the Select 
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Committee on Small Business at the 
special hearing held in Chicago. 

I think Mr. Norris’ testimony is an ex- 
cellent summary of the purposes of the 
small business investment program. It 
also provides some useful comments and 
cautions on possible distortions in the 
program which may take it away from 
its original purposes. 

I want to call special attention to Mr. 
Norris’ endorsement of the $500,000 limit 
on loans or investments by a SBIC to 
any one small business firm. This limit, 
based on a Proxmire amendment to the 
Small Business Investment Act, was en- 
acted into law last September. Mr. Nor- 
ris states that he “thoroughly disagrees” 
with the interpretation placed on the 
limitation by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, which permits a 50-percent ex- 
emption from this limit. 

Mr. Norris appropriately likens this 
exemption to the ancient 16th century 
system of indulgences, under which those 
who did good could earn the right to 
sin in equal proportion. This outdated 
behavior code, Mr. Norris observes, has 
now been written into the official regu- 
lations governing the behavior of SBIC’s. 

Mr. Robert L. Banner, the assistant 
vice president of Capital Investments, 
has sent me a copy of Mr. Norris’ state- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Banner's letter and the statement be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CAPITAL INVESTMENTS, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 20, 1962. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I am enclosing a 
copy of the testimonial given by Capital 
Investments to the Senate Small Business 
Committee at its hearing in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1962. 

We thought you would be interested in our 
comments, even though they have not proved 
to be popular. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT L. BANNER, 
Assistant Vice President. 


TESTIMONY BY CAPITAL INVESTMENTS, INC. 


My appearance ħere today is to identify 
our company with those of the industry who 
believe that the Small Business Act of 
1958 was conceived on sound principles and 
designed to create a money facility which 
was not previously in existence. 

We believe that the equity gap truly 
existed in certain financial areas and that a 
new financial organism had to be established 
to meet this need. I emphasize my use of 
the word “new” financial organism as op- 
posed to the word “more.” 

There is little purpose to dwell on the 
adequacy or inadequacy of capital suppliers 
catering to the large capital user. We be- 
lieve it to be self-evident that an increased 
demand for organizations servicing this area 
of capital requirements would be supplied if 
needed without the coaxing of Congress. 

However, it is generally agreed that the 
capital needs of many worthy small business- 
men could not be served economically 
through existing channels prior to the 1958 
act, and obviously Government assistance 
was required to supply the incentive to build 
the commercial agency to provide this known 
need. 

The SBIC's created by the act, as we see 
it, are licensed to serve this heretofore non- 
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competitive area by providing capital funds 
to the smaller business concerns. 

Congress recognized that this activity had 
attached to it an inherent risk above and 
beyond the risk involved in a smiliar trans- 
action normally offered to the public in the 
marketplace. Therefore, certain negative 
tax advantages were granted to SBIC stock- 
holders in recognition of this higher risk. 
Since these same tax advantages are not 
available to investors in the usual course of 
business, this tax-privileged group should 
not be permitted to operate in an area which 
directly competes with existing organiza- 
tions whose profitmaking activities are fully 
taxable. 

I do not wish to infer that these tax 
benefits available to SBIC shareholders are 
unnecessary or improper but it is only reason- 
able to conclude that if SBIC’s are arbi- 
trarily permitted to abuse their territorial 
rights, these tax benefits will be exposed to 
well-deserved criticism. 

We believe that it is entirely proper to hold 
all SBIC’s to the $500,000 limit per borrower 
whether served by one or a group of partici- 
pating firms. We feel that the Investment 
Division of the SBA should be given the au- 
thority to grant specific exceptions to this 
rule, but only after fully reviewing the perti- 
nent facts of the investment under consid- 
eration. 

I thoroughly disagree, however, with the 
current rule under which operations are now 
limited. This rule is similar in many re- 
spects to the ancient 16th century systems 
of indulgences whereby do-gooders could 
earn the right to violate the rules in some- 
what the same proportion in which they 
had obeyed them. Under present SBA reg- 
ulations, we are equating this 16th century 
practice into SBIC investment behavior. 

If the $500,000 rule is a good limit, then 
it should be obeyed under all circumstances 
regardless of the SBIC’s capital limit or its 
individual investment-getting necessity un- 
less formal approval is provided by the SBA 
Investment Division to allow for specific ex- 
ceptions. 

It appears to us that many SBIC’s un- 
wisely gathered a large amount of public 
dollars in the public underwriting of their 
stock and are being forced by this excessive 
accumulation to invest in large business or- 
ganizations and in large dollar amounts to 
acquire necessary earning assets. It seems 
unreasonable that a special set of regulations 
should be devised to cater to this mistake. 

I am not attempting to interpret the in- 
tent of the legislature which gave much time 
and study to the Small Business Act of 1958 
prior to its passage. I merely wish to endorse 
the proposed limit rule as being proper and 
adequate. 

I realize that certain circumstances might 
require the investment of funds over and 
above the established limit but I believe 
that the SBA should reserve the right to pass 
upon the propriety of all such investments. 

To support our endorsement of the $500,000 
limit, Iam prepared to report on the operat- 
ing experiences of Capital Investments, Inc., 
of which I am the president. 

Capital Investments, Inc., was the llth 
SBIC in the Nation to be licensed, and was 
among the first 10 to offer its stock to the 
public. 

Our stock was issued in September of 1960 
at $11 per share and reached a market price 
of 10% shortly after the issue. From that 
low point, its market price climbed steadily 
to its present bid price of 19. 

Estimated operating earnings for the year 
ending March 31, 1962, are $2.28 per share 
before reserve for income taxes, including 
$1.68 per share capital gains. 

The largest total issue in which our com- 
pany participated to date was $500,000. 

Capital Investments has made two requests 
of the SBA to consider transactions of over 
$500,000. One such request was refused, 
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and the second is still under consideration 
pending receipt of additional data. 

The total assets of Capital Investments, 
Inc., at January 31, 1962, were $1,183,398. 
Ninety-five percent of our total assets is 
presently invested, or under formal com- 
mitment. 

Our stock is selling at a price of over 70 
percent above its original issue price. Ac- 
cording to an article appearing in the Feb- 
ruary 15, 1962, issue of Forbes magazine, 
our market price appreciation has been ex- 
ceeded by only two other SBIC’s in the 
Nation. 

We at Capital Investments earnestly be- 
lieve that we are supplying a much needed 
capital service to worthy small business con- 
cerns which are materially benefiting by our 
capital assistance. 

Our operating results for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1962, should be adequate 
proof of the economic soundness of our op- 
erating practices. 

We are very interested in continuing to 
serve the small business concern with capital 
assistance, and we are perfectly willing to be 
regulated consistent with sound business 
practices within the intent and purpose of 
the Small Business Act of 1958. We feel 
that the SBIC industry on the whole should 
be similarly content. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I yield the floor. 


FALSE ATTACK IN PUBLICATION 
ROLL CALL 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Madam Presi- 
dent, a public official—and particularly 
Members of Congress—must expect all 
kinds of attacks, from serious to petty, 
from justified to unjustified, from sincere 
to contrived, from accurate to false. 

I, myself, have been the target of many 
attacks and have become somewhat ac- 
customed to them. However, I think 
probably the most petty, unjustified, con- 
trived, and false attack ever made on 
me by a newspaper was that on the front 
page of the March 28, 1962, issue of 
Roll Call. 

Within the short space of 16 lines in 
one column that publication managed to 
make 8 very specific falsehoods against 
me. For those who read the snide article, 
I would make the following corrections: 

First. My stolen TV set was not a color 
set—it was a black and white set. 

Second. It was not an expensive set. 

Third, It was not stolen in broad day- 
light but instead, during the night, as I 
did not leave the office until after sunset 
that day. 

Fourth. It was not stolen on the day 
of the Glenn orbit. 

Fifth. I did not go into orbit. 

Sixth. I did not taunt the Sergeant 
at Arms. 

Seventh. I did not look into the police 
setup. 

Eighth, I did not uncover Captain 
Harris, as I had never even heard of him 
until I read the story in the Washington 
Post. 

This would be somewhat of a comedy 
of errors if it were not for the most 
serious mis representation of all—not 
a stated misrepresentation—but the 
clearly implied overall misrepresentation 
that I was the source of the information 
and the motivation for the Washington 
Post story written by John Lindsay. 
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The falsity of this tone of the story 
is revealed in a letter written to the edi- 
tor and publisher of Roll Call by Mr. 
Lindsay in which he stated: 

The unfortunate implication that a rea- 
sonable man may draw from a story on the 
front page of this week's issue of Roll Call 
is that Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Re- 
publican, of Maine, was somehow involved 
as a source of information on the Captain 
Harris This is simply not true. I 
wrote the story for the Washington Post and 
the source of the information was an official 
publication of the U.S. Senate; namely, its 
quarterly reports on job titles and pay, pub- 
lished pursuant to a Senate resolution of 
the 86th Congress. I study this publication 
when it appears and it was obvious to me 
when Captain Harris’ name appeared on the 
roster of the Capitol Police that something 
was afoot, there being only one captain of 
the Capitol Police. He is actually assigned 
to the Capitol by the Metropolitan Police 
Department. His name is not Ephram Har- 
ris. A comparison with the previous quar- 
terly report revealed that Harris was carried 
through most of last year as a telephone 
operator, As a newspaperman, you know 
that nothing more was needed except ex- 
planation. At no time before or after did 
I discuss this with Mrs. Smirxm or with any- 
one employed by or connected with her 
office. 


In other words, both in fact and tone, 
the Roll Call article was false. The only 
allegation in the article with respect to 
me that was true was that I was per- 
turbed over my set being stolen. I as- 
sume that that was a natural reaction as 
I do not know of anyone who would not 
be disturbed by having his television set 
stolen. 

And as to Editor and Publisher Yu- 
dain’s personal characterization of me as 
being “caustic,” that is a matter of his 
personal opinion which is significant in 
that it reveals the motivation and pur- 
pose of the false article against me. 

I would hope that the regular readers 
of Roll Call would find other articles in 
that publication more accurate than the 
false and snide article against me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INTRODUCTION 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, on 
March 8 the Joint Economic Committee 
released its annual report on the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President. In sepa- 
rate views, the Republican members of 
the Committee said that the continued 
high rate of unemployment and the per- 
sistent deficit in the Nation’s balance of 

ents were our two most serious 
domestic problems, 

Today, as ranking minority member 
of the Joint Economic Committee, I wish 
to discuss in more detail the Republican 
position on one of these problems, unem- 
ployment. These remarks not only re- 
flect my own views, but they are shared 
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by the other minority members of the 
committee—Representatives THOMAS B. 
CURTIS, CLARENCE KILBURN, and WILLIAM 
WIDNALL, and Senators JOHN MARSHALL 
BUTLER and Jacos K. JAVITS. 

Madam President, we belieye that our 
unemployment problem—serious today— 
could become staggering by the end of 
this decade unless vigorous yet realistic 
action to combat it is taken on all levels 
of Government and in the private sector. 
Until we solve the unemployment prob- 
lem, America will not be “on the move.” 

DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


The dimensions of the problem facing 
us are much greater than official figures 
indicate. A cheer went up in the ad- 
ministration when Labor Secretary Gold- 
berg recently announced that the season- 
ally adjusted rate of unemployment fell 
from 5.8 percent to 5.6 percent of the 
work force from mid-January to mid- 
February. In other words, after 13 
months of recovery, unemployment fi- 
nally fell to the average level of the 1960 
recession year. 

Translated into people, more than 4.5 
million persons are still out of work. In 
Connecticut alone, 68,900 people, or 6.3 
percent of the labor force, are unem- 
ployed. 

Not everyone has been swept away by 
optimism over the apparent progress 
being made in combating unemploy- 
ment. On February 24, the AFL-CIO 
executive council said “a more adequate 
and aggressive program” was required 
to meet the Nation’s needs. 

It called the President's approach 
“overly timid.” On the same day, As- 
sistant Senate Democratic Leader 
HUBERT HUMPHREY was quoted by the 
press as saying of the administration’s 
efforts in this area: 

There has to be a greater sense of urgency 
than now prevails. 


While we may not agree entirely with 
the prescriptions offered by the AFL- 
CIO or by Senator HUMPHREY, we share 
their deep concern, 

Why, when certain Labor Department 
statistics are improving all the time, is 
there still so much continuing concern 
about our unemployment problem? The 
answer is because the indicators tell only 
a part of the story. 

Consider the following, for example: 

First. Hidden unemployment. While 
their plight is not reflected in the unem- 
ployment totals, nearly 2.2 million 
Americans are involuntarily employed on 
a part-time basis. These people want 
and need full-time work but cannot find 
it. Although down from last February, 
their ranks were swelled by nearly 100,- 
000 persons from mid-January to mid- 
February of this year. This was one 
factor which prompted Labor Secretary 
Goldberg on March 7 to admit: 

We have a major problem on our hands. 


Second. Long-term unemployment. 
The number of persons unemployed over 
6 months was higher in 1961 than for 
more than two decades. It stood at 804,- 
000, or nearly 80 percent higher than the 
1960 average. Secretary Goldberg told 
the Joint Economic Committee last 
month that the current rate was at “a 
very high level indeed.” Even more 
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alarming are indications that the overall 
1962 average may be even higher than in 
1961, The 1962 mid-February rate of 
703,000 was not only higher than in Jan- 
uary, but it was also higher, by 29,000, 
than in mid-February of last year, when 
the recession was at its worst. 

Long-term unemployment of over 15 
weeks has also increased sharply, rising 
from 956,000 in 1960 to over 1.5 million 
in 1961. In February of this year, the 
figure still stood at over 1.4 million. Ac- 
cording to the Labor Department, long- 
term unemployment of 15 weeks or more 
has moved up to above 32 percent of total 
unemployment from only 25 percent prior 
to the 1960 recession. We must never 
forget that these cold, impersonal sta- 
tistics reflect the hardship of countless 
families of unemployed auto workers in 
Detroit, coal miners in West Virginia, 
factory workers in Connecticut, and 
many others. 

Nor should we forget that, by and 
large, the burden of long-term unem- 
ployment falls most heavily on the young 
and inexperienced worker, the Negro, 
and workers over 45. 

Secretary Goldberg told the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that 33 percent of the 
very long-term jobless were men over 45, 
that 24 percent were Negroes, and that 
9 percent were young people without pre- 
vious work experience. Yet, he said that 
these groups, respectively, account for 
only 25, 11, and 1 percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

Third. Duration of unemployment. 
The average duration of unemployment 
was 12.8 weeks in 1960. It jumped to 
15.5 weeks in 1961. In the fourth quarter 
of 1961, when we were supposedly well 
along the road to recovery, it stood at 
16 weeks. In February it was 16.1 weeks. 
So the average period of unemployment 
is becoming longer. 

Fourth. Lag in the growth of the labor 
force. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
predicted an increase of about 1 million 
in the total labor force during 1961. 

What actually happened? The in- 
crease was less than 300,000, or about the 
same number as was called up by the 
Armed Forces, largely in October and 
November, precisely when the reported 
rate of civilian unemployment dropped 
from 6.8 to 6.1 percent. The 700,000 
persons who were lost to the labor 
force, mainly for lack of job oppor- 
tunities, will probably enter the labor 
force as recovery proceeds. When this 
happens—and in this we are supported by 
testimony of Walter Reuther before the 
Joint Economic Committee—unemploy- 
ment will jump sharply. On March 12, 
Representative ALBERT Rarns, Housing 
Subcommittee chairman, estimated that 
if the labor force had shown its normal 
growth in 1961, “we would be speaking of 
well over 5 million unemployed.” 

Fifth. Shifts in employment. The La- 
bor Department, March 13, admitted 
that of the industries which experienced 
employment cutbacks during the 1960-61 
recession only the trade classification 
gained its May 1960 prerecession level 
by mid-February of 1962. Even after 
gaining 600,000 jobs during the recovery, 
manufacturing is still 450,000 jobs shy 
of the prerecession level, while the job 
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total in the construction, mining, and 
transportation group is also 450,000 less 
than in May 1960 and 100,000 less than 
at the bottom of the recession last Feb- 
ruary. Only jobs in the service indus- 
tries have sharply increased, and much 
of this is in Government employment. 
CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Faced with a serious unemployment 
situation, we believe it essential to rec- 
ognize the basic causes of the problem 
and then to seek out and apply the right 
remedies. 

This the administration has failed to 
do. It has looked backward to the past 
both for causes and solutions. It con- 
siders our unemployment problem large- 
ly cyclical in nature and prescribes its 
favorite antiunemployment device— 
higher Government expenditures—as 
the cure-all for lagging demand. It per- 
sists in this policy in spite of the fact 
that it did not work in the 1930's and is 
not working now. 

As if to prove its persistent attach- 
ment to error, the administration has 
now made the grandiose but largely 
empty gesture of asking Congress for 
$600 million for public works projects, 
in addition to the $2 billion already re- 
quested. This proposal is an extraordi- 
nary confession of failure by the admin- 
istration. One can only wonder what 
pressures led to such a hastily contrived 
and ill-conceived proposal. It certainly 
is no solution to the unemployment prob- 
lem. Estimates show that it will reduce 
unemployment by about 150,000 workers 
or by slightly over 3 percent of the 4.5 
million jobless, and then only over a 2- 
year period. In the meantime, it di- 
verts our attention from the real causes 
of the problem, further delays a genu- 
ine solution, and makes the job problem 
even more acute by inducing inflation. 
It is another illustration of this admin- 
istration’s preference for giving the ap- 
pearance of action to really grappling 
with the hard, complex problems facing 
this country today. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record an editorial entitled “A New 
WPA?” published in the Washington 
Post of March 29, 1962. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New WPA? 

The President’s recommendation for a $600 
million public works program correctly diag- 
noses the need for a stimulus to speed the 
lagging recovery. His therapy is far more 
dubious. 

The high estimates of gross national prod- 
uct in 1962 put out by the administration 
have been questionable from the beginning. 
Events since January have made them more 
questionable, and the administration seems 
about to recognize this. Hence the Presi- 
dent proposes to spend a total of $600 mil- 
lion, of which $25 million would go out 
in fiscal year 1962, if the Congress acts 
promptly, $350 million in fiscal 1963, $225 
million early in fiscal 1964. The money is 
to be spent on capital projects that can be 
quickly initiated or accelerated and that can 
be completed within 12 months after start- 
up. It is to be spent in 958 areas com- 
prising 38 percent of the population. 

A program of this sort has the earmarks 
of economic ineffectiveness and political 
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mischief. The immediate stimulation in any 
case would be small—witness that only $25 
million would be spent in the next 3 
months in the uncertain case that the Con- 
gress acts promptly. The money would be 
spread very widely, over 38 percent of the 
population, which works out at an average 
of $8.60 per head in those areas. It will not 
be concentrated on the real trouble spots. 
To select projects by the criterion that they 
can be terminated within 12 months means 
to rule out from the start any new major 
construction and many other high priority 
projects. What this comes down to is a new 
WPA, with priority on getting out the money 
and only secondary regard for what is pro- 
duced by it. 

The political overtones of the proposal are 
plainly audible. A wide range of localities, 
far beyond the areas of greatest need, is 
made eligible because that is the way to 
bring on board the necessary number of leg- 
islators. This means also that the admin- 
istrator, whoever he may be, will have wide 
latitude in selecting locations, Much money 
will be wasted doing low-priority things to 
get done a few with high priority. Projects 
based on such criteria of need, moreover, give 
little hope of ever coming to a logical end. 
Permanent pork barrel for the administra- 
tion is the most likely end of the story. 

The economy needs stimulation, but not so 
desperately that time could not be spared 
to look for a better way of applying it. Ac- 
tivity continues to go up, after all, and is 
expected to keep going up. The Nation can 
afford to do this in a way to get the most 
for its money. In fact, given the urgent need 
to raise productivity, it cannot afford to do 
it any other way. The administration can 
justify a tax cut that would enlarge the now 
badly mutilated investment tax credit for 
new equipment. It can justify public works 
expenditures for well selected public in- 
vestment that will increase output in later 
years. Compared with these alternatives, the 
WPA approach is the least attractive. Al- 
most 30 years after the invention of that 
institution, the administration should be 
able to think of something better. 


Mr. BUSH. Madam President, if the 
administration were right about the na- 
ture of the unemployment problem we 
face today, unemployment would have 
dropped dramatically with the increase 
in output and demand associated with 
recovery. This is precisely what hap- 
pened in the three previous postwar re- 
coveries. What happened this time? 

Real gross national product last year 
grew about as fast as during earlier re- 
coveries. Nine months after the slump 
hit bottom in February 1961, real GNP 
had gone up by 7.1 percent, compared 
with 6.8 and 7.6 percent in the two pre- 
vious recoveries. Real GNP rose 11.1 
percent in the 1950 recovery, mainly 
because of the sudden Korean war 
spending. 

Yet in spite of this normal increase in 
output in 1961, Walter Reuther was 
able to come before the Joint Economic 
Committee and report what he termed 
“a shocker.” Nine months after the bot- 
tom of the current recession, he said, un- 
employment had been reduced only 7.3 
percent, contrasted with 20 to 30 per- 
cent in the earlier recoveries. 

Looked at in another way, the in- 
crease in nonfarm jobs 11 months after 
the recession bottom in February 1961 
was 946,000, compared with 1.9 million, 
2.1 million, and 3.4 million in the other 
postwar recovery periods. 

Remember, too, that these are non- 
farm jobs. If we add farm jobs—which 
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have been lost at an increasing rate— 
the picture now is even more distressing 
than in previous recoveries. 

To make matters worse, a noneconomic 
factor—the callup of nearly 300,000 per- 
sons into the Armed Forces—accounted 
for a large part of the relatively modest 
decline in unemployment in 1961. Fur- 
thermore, of the employment gain, about 
250,000 new jobs were accounted for by 
State and municipal employment and 
70,000 by an increase in Federal civilian 
employment. 

Thus, only one-third of the overall in- 
crease in employment was provided by 
the private sector. The rest was ac- 
counted for by stepped-up Government 
employment and by the fact that people 
moved into jobs vacated by those called 
into the armed services. 

On the demand side, personal con- 
sumption expenditures on both a total 
and a per capita basis and Government 
purchases of goods and services hit 
record highs in 1961. Gross private 
domestic investment stood at the highest 
level in our history. 

Taking the administration's own fig- 
ures, we submit that with 7 percent of 
the labor force totally or partially un- 
employed during a period of brisk re- 
covery, there is obviously a hard core of 
unemployment which is not readily af- 
fected by increased demand. 

Actually the figure of 7 percent to- 
tally or partially unemployed may be too 
low. Out of a total civilian labor force 
of about 70 million persons, there are 
now 4.5 million unemployed and another 
2.2 million nonagricultural workers in- 
voluntarily employed on only a part- 
time basis. This adds up to 6.7 million 
persons, or over 9 percent of the civilian 
labor force. If we were to add under- 
employment of agricultural workers, the 
figure for total and partial unemploy- 
ment would be even higher. 

We agree that demand must remain 
high if we are to enjoy prosperity. But 
the artificial and excessive stimulation 
of demand by the Federal Government 
cannot drive unemployment down to ac- 
ceptable levels because it does not get at 
the basic causes. It is an inflationary 
force tending to raise prices, which hurts 
everyone. It also inhibits U.S. sales in 
world markets. Under such a policy our 
employment and balance-of-payments 
situations can only deteriorate further. 

The administration’s obsessive con- 
cern with artificially stimulating de- 
mand diverts our attention from the real 
nature of the problem before us. At 
root, that problem is one of deep-seated 
and massive changes which are trans- 
forming the economic structure of our 
Nation. These changes are signs of 
vitality, not stagnation. But the adjust- 
ments they force cause personal hard- 
ships, including transitional unemploy- 
ment, sometimes of long duration. 

We must identify the structural causes 
of our hard core unemployment and at- 
tack them with both general and selec- 
tive weapons. These causes include: 
First, a pace of technological develop- 
ment so rapid that to describe it we have 
coined a new word—automation; second, 
the migration of industry; third, changes 
in the use of our resources; fourth, new 
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patterns of consumer demand, from hard 
goods to services, as incomes rise; fifth, 
high costs which impair our competitive 
position domestically and in the world; 
and sixth, an increase in that proportion 
of our labor force, made up of young 
people, workers over 45, and Negroes, 
which often suffers from discrimination 
and which, additionally, frequently pos- 
sesses no skills or obsolescent skills. 
The evidence that these factors largely 
account for our unemployment problem 
is abundant. We have already cited the 
failure of unemployment to drop sig- 
nificantly with increasing demand and 
output. In addition, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has said that long-term unem- 
ployment, which we have shown is grow- 
ing, “provides at least a rough index of 
the trend in structural unemployment.” 
The concentration of unemployment in 
certain industries, areas, occupations, 
and population groups lends further 
weight to the structural theory, as does 
the continuing shift in employment 
from goods-producing industries to 
service, distribution, and technical jobs. 
The impact of automation is clear. 
Fewer men can now produce more goods. 
Walter Reuther told the Joint Economic 
Committee thas from 1953 to 1961 the 
decline in the number of production 
workers offset by the gain in white 
collar and technical employees resulted 
in a net reduction of 6 percent in manu- 
facturing workers. Yet during the same 
period, he said, 24 percent more goods 
were being turned out. This technical 
revolution means that fuller utilization 
of our industrial capacity no longer 
guarantees a rising number of jobs. 
ATTACKING THE PROBLEM 


Mr. President, how do we attack this 
problem? Some progress in recognizing 
and attacking some of these structural 
problems has already been made, such as 
the passage last year, with bipartisan 
support, of the area redevelopment bill. 
We are also pleased that the manpower 
training and development bill, that be- 
came law in March, was very largely 
the version drafted by a Republican, 
Representative GOODELL, of New York, 
and was officially supported by the 
minority. 

But much more needs to be done in 
certain areas. We do not paint the pic- 
ture too darkly when we warn that an 
explosive social situation is developing in 
this country. Millions of anxious and 
brooding young people, older workers, 
and Negroes are suffering the frustra- 
tion, hardship, and indignity of long- 
term unemployment. It is imperative 
that we recognize the gravity of the situ- 
ation, and act to: 

First. End the shameful waste of the 
talents, experience, and maturity of in- 
creasing numbers of workers over 45. 

Second. Train high school “dropouts” 
to lives of useful and satisfying employ- 
ment, and better prepare the young peo- 
ple still in school to meet the require- 
ments of our modern society. 

Third. End the all too frequent dis- 
crimination in employment against our 
Negro and other nonwhite citizens. 

These problems, largely the products 
of automation, deficiencies in our edu- 
cational system, and poor social atti- 
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tudes, are bound to grow worse as the 
size of our labor force soars in the years 
ahead. The labor force will probably 
grow to 87 million persons by 1970, or 
about 14 million persons more than last 
year. In fact, during the 1960’s we are 
facing the largest net increase in work- 
ers for any 10-year period in our history. 
And, even more sobering, the rate of in- 
crease will be largest in the age groups 
now suffering the highest rates and the 
longest duration of unemployment. The 
number of workers under 25 years of 
age is expected to increase about 46 per- 
cent by 1970; and the number of those 
over 45 years of age will increase by 20 
percent. 

Secretary Goldberg told the Joint 
Economic Committee that, considering 
the normal increases in the labor force, 
the need to find jobs for workers offset 
by advancing technology, and the need 
to provide full-time work for those now 
involuntarily employed part time, it 
would require 5.5 million new jobs to 
bring unemployment down to 4 percent 
by January 1963. As Secretary Gold- 
berg said, this is “quite a formidable 
goal.” Looking at the projected trends 
in labor force growth and in technologi- 
cal developments, the 4-percent unem- 
ployment goal may be even more formid- 
able by 1970 unless we take the action 
that is needed now. 

There is no magic formula to cure our 
unemployment problem. The dedicated 
and vigorous efforts of many persons at 
all levels of government and in private 
life will be needed in order to solve the 
urgent and highly complex tasks before 
us. 

These efforts must be concentrated on 
the application of both general and 
selective remedies to ease the hardships 
of the long-term unemployed, to up- 
grade the Nation’s skills to meet the 
needs of the technological revolution, to 
remove impediments to investment and 
growth in our free society, and to end the 
discrimination which affects many of 
our youth, older workers, and Negro 
citizens. 

Among the general remedies, we be- 
lieve that this country must maintain a 
healthy and sustainable rate of economic 
growth, in order to provide jobs for all 
who want them. The Federal Govern- 
ment can best contribute to this end, 
and to correcting cyclical unemploy- 
ment, when it occurs, by following sound 
fiscal and monetary policies. 

And, Mr. President, let me say that if 
we cannot balance our budget when we 
are making new highs of national in- 
come and gross national product, when 
do we expect to balance it? However, 
instead of balancing the budget in this 
fiscal year, we now face a deficit of ap- 
proximately $8 billion; and those who 
thought we could balance the budget 
in fiscal 1963 have just about thrown up 
their hands in despair, and now we are 
beginning to hear estimates of a deficit 
of $2 billion or $3 billion or $4 billion 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
Mr. President, this is not sound fiscal 
policy. In order to inspire the confi- 
dence of the people, the confidence of the 
savers—both corporate and individual— 
of this country, we must inspire their 
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confidence in the fiscal policies and in 
the fiscal stability of the United States. 

The problems of encouraging domestic 
economic growth and achieving full em- 
ployment in an expanding economy—as 
well as correcting our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit—would diminish with a 
substantial increase in productivity in 
our industrial plant, provided prices to 
the consumer were reduced at the same 
time. 

Mr. President, Chairman Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board told the Joint 
Economic Committee: 

Much of our postwar economic trouble 
has been brought about by pricing con- 


sumers out of the market instead of into 
it. 


The surest and the soundest way of 
bringing consumers back into the mar- 
ket is to lower prices by sharply increas- 
ing productivity, while restraining wage 
and profit increases. The result would 
be increased demand, higher output, and 
more employment, and without inflation. 
Deficit spending designed to increase de- 
mand at the high price levels now pre- 
vailing may succeed for a while, but 
it inevitably leads to even higher prices 
and a worsening of all our economic 
problems. 

We do not mean to imply by this that 
workers and management should not 
share with the consumer in the benefits 
of greater productivity. The problem 
comes in trying to spell out precisely 
how the rewards of increased produc- 
tivity should be allocated among work- 
ers, producers, and consumers. Some 
increase in wages would spur demand; 
higher profit margins would encourage 
job-creating investment; and reduced 
prices would stimulate consumer ex- 
penditures. In general, we feel that 
wages and profits should increase as 
productivity increases, but that they 
must be kept well within the limits of 
productivity gains in order to leave room 
for significant price decreases. 

After all, price decreases in consumer 
goods are indirect wage increases, and 
this fact should never be lost sight of. If 
we could bring about a 10-percent re- 
duction in consumer prices, it would be 
the same as a 10-percent increase in 
the wages of working men and women 
of this country. 

In other words, management and la- 
bor, which now seek to maximize profits 
and wages by meeting limited demand 
at high prices, must start thinking in 
terms of maximizing profits and wages 
by meeting a much greater demand at 
lower prices. 

How can we achieve the greater pro- 
ductivity which will make lower prices, 
higher output, and increasing employ- 
ment possible? Primarily by new in- 
vestment which takes advantage of every 
technological development to modernize 
our industrial plant and equipment. All 
of our experience proves that in the 
long run this will provide more, not 
fewer, jobs. 

More liberal depreciation allowances 
is one fair and effective way of removing 
impediments to the modernization of 
industry and creating new job oppor- 
tunities. In fact, we think the adminis- 
tration was neglectful for not liberaliz- 
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ing allowances early enough to remove 
this impediment to recovery during the 
1960-61 recession. In a world in which 
technological change is very rapid, de- 
pzeciation schedules must be changed to 
permit investment costs to be written 
off over the useful, competitive life of 
the equipment rather than over the pe- 
riod of its physical life. 

The administration is trying to put 
through a tax credit as an incentive, and 
it is an incentive which, generally speak- 
ing, business management does not 
want. What they want is more free- 
dom in connection with depreciation 
policies which will give a greater op- 
portunity to build up depreciation re- 
serves and establish reserves which will 
enable them, as their equipment be- 
comes obsolete or uncompetitive, to re- 
place it with new equipment or to use 
the reserves for expansion of plant and 
the creation of new job opportunities. 
The proposed tax credit will not provide 
businessmen with that kind of incen- 
tive, and we have much evidence of that 
fact from business leaders throughout 
the country, and particularly the small 
business people. They see very little 
stimulus in it or opportunity to create 
reserves that they need so much to 
renovate and modernize their plant and 
small business operations. 

We favor a general revision of the 
tax laws which would work to increase 
savings, both corporate and individual, 
and serve to encourage capital forma- 
tion for the expansion of job opportu- 
nities. 

We also support the establishment of 
a Peace Production Board, first proposed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] to indicate priorities required 
to accelerate national productivity and 

the formation of plant, 
and industry-wide . labor- 


to work in mutual self-interest for in- 
creasing productivity. In fact, one pro- 
vision of the recently enacted manpower 
training and development law provides 
for the encouragement of such commit- 
tees in an effort to get support at the 
grassroots. level for labor-management 
cooperation. 

The selective remedies needed to help 
solve our chronic unemployment prob- 
lem inelude the strengthening of the 
unemployment compensation system, 
which is our strongest weapon for cush- 
ioning the hardships of those forced out 
of work, 

The fact that even in this period of 
high unemployment jobs are going beg- 
ging indicates that we must improve the 
U.S. Employment Service so that it can 
better serve to bring together what has 
been aptly called “the jobless man and 
the manless job.” Ways should also be 
found to improve the coordination of 
efforts between those helping the man 
or woman who is out of work through 
compensation payments and those help- 
ing to find the unemployed a new job 
or to equip him with new skills, 

Some progress in upgrading the Na- 
tion’s skills can be made under the pro- 
visions of the manpower training bill, 
as well as under the public service train- 
ing provisions of the proposed youth op- 
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portunities bill, particularly where the 
cause of unemployment is economic and 
not motivational, as is so often the case. 
We have to recognize, however, that 
these programs are limited in what they 
can do. State and local governments 
as well as private groups and individuals 
must play the major part in retraining 
older workers and in providing up-to- 
date training for young people. 

Another area which requires further 
exploration is the encouragement of 
worker mobility. As difficult as the prob- 
lem is, we should continue to seek sound 
and sensible ways of fostering and assist- 
ing the voluntary movement of workers 
from areas of high unemployment to 
those of relative labor scarcity. We 
should also seek to facilitate those move- 
ments of workers which are normally re- 
quired in a dynamic economy and which 
sometimes result in frictional unemploy- 
ment. 

The injustice and waste caused by dis- 
criminatory employment practices is in- 
defensible. It should be a matter of pub- 
lic policy that hiring be done on the 
basis of individual merit and ability to 
do a given job regardless of a person’s 
race, creed, age, or sex. We think the 
Federal Government can and should 
play a more positive role in this area, but 
here again local efforts are essential if 
we are to make any real headway against 
the problem. What can be done by 
private groups was demonstrated last 
week when the Washington Urban 
League and the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association, which represents 
385 of the city’s largest firms, agreed on 
a program of merit hiring in order to in- 
crease job opportunities for Negroes. 
We would like to see such programs ex- 
tended to older workers and inexperi- 
enced young people as well. 

A study of the unemployment problem 
immediately makes one thing evident— 
the need for more information in this 
field. Sound public policy starts with 
reliable and complete information. We 
need to know more, for example, about 
the nature and attitude of the unem- 
ployed, about the composition of the 
labor force, about the reasons why young 
people drop out of high school early, and 
why employers will not hire older 
workers. The list is endless. 

In order to throw some light on critical 
areas of the unemployment problems, I 
am submitting a resolution today to au- 
thorize the Joint Economie Committee 
or a special subcommittee thereof, to 
make a complete study of unemploy- 
ment, with particular attention to the 
causes and possible cures of the very 
long term unemployment. It is true 
that the unemployment problem has 
been studied before, but critical areas 
remain about which we still know very 
little. The information gap on unem- 
ployment is a powerful hindrance to 
sound public policy. We believe a useful 
guide to a further study of this problem 
is contained in the February 2 report of 
the Subcommittee on Economic Statis- 
tics of the Joint Economic Committee. 
This report points out the need for more 
information in a number of specific and 
important areas, such as on the nature 
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and attitude of the unemployed and the 
nature and composition of the labor 
force. We sincerely hope this resolution 
is approved and the study initiated with- 
out delay. 

Mr. President, I submit the concurrent 
resolution for appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The concurrent resolu- 
tion will be received.and appropriately 
referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res, 67) was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Joint 
Economic Committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, as authorized by 
the Employment Act of 1946, as amended, is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of any and 
all matters pertaining to the problems of 
providing full employment in our dynamic 
American economy, including among others, 
the following: 

(1) The causes of and possible remedies 
for the persistently increasing rate of long- 
term unemployment; 

(2) The economic costs of, reasons for, 
and possible solutions to, discrimination in 
employment based solely on age, race, or 
sex; 

(3) The nature and attitude ot the unem- 
ployed, including their aggressiveness in 
seeking work, their efforts to secure train- 
ing or retraining, their willingness to move 
to accept jobs, their efforts to find self- 
employment, the relationship of unemployed . 
workers to family units, and the effects of 
unemployment compensation, relief pay- 
ments, and social security benefits on the 
efforts and attitudes of the unemployed; 

(4) The nature and composition ‘of the 
labor force, with particular reference to the 
reasons for and implications of sizable 
movements into and out of the labor force; 

O The 8 of greater employment 
oppo; réunit: for the young and inexpe- 
rienced workers, including the high school 
dropout; 

(6) The barriers to worker mobility and 
the most practical means of encouraging 
and facilitating voluntary worker move- 
ments; 

(7) The promotion of coordination be- 
tween unemployment compensation systems 
and both public and private employment 
services and training or retraining pro- 


grams; 

(8) The possible ways to encourage earlier 
voluntary withdrawals from the labor force; 
and 

(9) The geographic areas, skills or occupa- 
tions in which labor is in short supply. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the joint committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized through January 3, 1963 (1) to appoint 
and fix the compensation of such experts, 
consultants, or organizations thereof, and 
clerical and stenographic assistants as it 
deems necessary and advisable; and (2) to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places, to require by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
and take such testimony, and to make such 
expenditures, as it deems advisable. Sub- 
penas shall be issued under the signature 
of the chairman or vice chairman of the 
joint committee and shall be served by any 
person designated by them. 

Src, 3. The joint committee shall from 
time to time report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives and shall make its final re- 
port at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 3, 1963. 
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Sec. 4. The expenses of the joint com- 
mittee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $100,000, through January 3, 
1963, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the joint committee. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one con- 
clusion clearly emerges from our study 
of the problem. The administration ap- 
pears to misunderstand the basic nature 
of our dynamic and growing economy. 
It believes that U.S. Government spend- 
ing will lead to prosperity and full em- 
ployment. Yet this policy would take 
us down the well-worn path of inflation, 
if continued. It would neither solve 
our basic structural unemployment— 
which is the primary symptom of our 
dynamic and growing economy—nor 
would it solve our serious balance of 
payments problem. Indeed, it would 
make them worse. 

This administration has failed to at- 
tack our unemployment problem realis- 
tically or with sufficient vigor or urgency. 
In fact, instead of improving, as the ad- 
ministration says, the hard core prob- 
lem may actually be deepening. 

Certainly the statistics I have previ- 
ously quoted in this speech would indi- 
cate that it is deepening. Significant 
improvement cannot be expected until 
the administration discards its obsoles- 
cent economic theories in favor of ideas 
more appropriate to today’s technologi- 
cal revolution. 

We welcome this technological revolu- 
tion. In the long run it will lead to a 
sharp expansion in job opportunities as 
well as to a significant improvement in 
our international competitive position. 
In the meantime, we must ease and fa- 
cilitate the adjustments which techno- 
logical advancement and other struc- 
tural changes cause. 

Our aim should be greater productiv- 
ity. With restraint by government, la- 
bor, and business, this could lead to 
lower prices that would spur sales at 
home, increase the standard of living 
for the low income groups, and better 
our competitive position in the world. 
This we need to do. 

Unlike the administration, we have 
faith in the inherent dynamism and 
resiliency of our free enterprise econ- 
omy, and believe that it can face up 
to the challenge. But it can only do so 
in a climate of confidence in which the 
vigor, imagination, resourcefulness and 
the savings of our people will be en- 
couraged, not discouraged. It was in 
this kind of atmosphere of confidence 
that the postwar “economic miracle” of 
Europe was fashioned. The American 
economy will fulfill its bright promise 
if only we provide incentives to invest, 

to expand and to modernize, and remove 
from our people the handcuffs of puni- 
tive taxation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] from Walter W. 
Heller, Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, as well as 
the reply by the Senator from New York 
to Mr. Heller, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 16, 1962. 

Dear SENATOR Javrrs: In the hearings be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee you 
asked the council to provide an estimate of 
the losses the economy suffers because of 
racial discrimination. We agree that the eco- 
nomic costs of discrimination, past and 
present, are significant. It is for this rea- 
son that we devoted a special section to 
discrimination in the council's annual re- 
port. To my knowledge, this is the first 
time that the economic costs of discrimina- 
tion have been discussed in either the Pres- 
ident’s Economic Report or the Council's 
Annual 

The economic losses caused by racial dis- 
crimination result from the failure to de- 
velop fully the inherent abilities of non- 
white Americans as well as the failure to 
utilize fully the skills and talents that this 
group presently possesses. Today’s employ- 
ment patterns and income differentials are 
teh result of long standing inequities in the 
patterns of education, housing, and medical 
care as well as of present discriminatory 
hiring and employment practices. The 
elimination of economic losses resulting 
from discrimination requires the elimina- 
tion of barriers on all fronts. 

The problem of estimating the gains re- 
sulting from the elimination of racial dis- 
crimination is a complex and difficult one. 
As you are aware, this is a relatively un- 
explored field in economics. While econ- 
omists are increasingly concerned with the 
economic importance of developing our econ- 
omy's human resources, much work still 
remains to be done on developing guanin 
tative estimates and procedures this 
field. 

The Council has to develop estimates of 
the losses that result from discrimination. 
Although a precise measurement of these 
losses is neither conceptually nor statisti- 
cally possible, we are attempting to provide 
some calculations of potential increases in 
output that could occur if discrimination 
in all areas were eliminated. This full in- 
crease, of course, would not occur im- 
mediately, since the legacy of past dis- 
crimination would still remain. However, 
the sooner actions are taken, the sooner 
we can look forward to realization of some 
of these gains. 

We will submit our estimates—rough as 
they will inevitably be—of the losses caused 
by discrimination as soon as we are able 
to complete our work on them. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER W. HELLER. 
Manch 28, 1962. 

DEAR MR. HELLER: Thank you very much 
for your letter of February 16, in reference 
to my question to you at the hearings of 
the Joint Economic Committee on January 
25. At that time I requested an estimate of 
the economic loss to the United States 
resulting from racial discrimination in 
employment. 

Your letter states that the Council of 
Economic Advisers is now developing some 
estimates on this matter for submission to 
the Joint Economic Committee. I hope that 
the following information will be of assist- 
ance in your investigation of this problem; it 
not only represents a major factor in our 
Nation’s serious unemployment situation but 
is an affront to the very dignity of man 
which we, as the world’s leading bastion of 
freedom, have pledged our honor to defend. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, our first Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in the 
Charter Day address at Howard University on 
March 2, 1954, estimated the economic loss 
from racial discrimination to be between $15 
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billion and $30 billion annually. (This was 
8 years ago—and since then our total na- 
tional output has grown by 6100 billion, 
nearly 25 percent, thus probably increasing 
o dimensions of this loss.) Mrs. Hobby 

d: 

“Individuals who suffer discrimination 
cannot be full partners in an economy of 
plenty. They cannot afford to purchase 
their share of the goods we produce nor pay 
their potential share of taxes for the common 


“The spiritual losses resulting from preju- 
dice and discrimination are, of course, even 
more devastating than the economic losses. 
No one can measure in dollars the cost to 
human beings who suffer the stigma of 
ostracism, the fear of persecution, or the 
anguish of seeing little children hurt and 
rejected.” 

I believe that an up-to-date estimate of 
the losses resulting from racial discrimina- 
tion would contribute to our understanding 
of the causes basic to the unemployment 
problem and could serve as an added incen- 
tive for measures to bring to an end job dis- 
crimination on racial grounds—an inex- 
cusable abuse of freedom in our Nation. 

Sincerely, 
Jacon K. Javits, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. KEATING, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut was kind 
enough to furnish me with a copy of 
the remarks he proposed to make today. 
I wish to take a minute to comment on 
what the Senator has said, and to pref- 
ace my remarks with a very high com- 
pliment to the distinguished Senator and 
my colleague from New York [Mr. Jav- 
Irs] for the very perceptive and careful 
analysis they have made of the economic 
situation. 

As usual, I am impressed by the care- 
ful analysis which characterizes the 
Senator’s remarks. He has made 
thorough study of the problem of un- 
employment, and while he is critical of 
the record of the administration in this 
field, his emphasis is properly placed up- 
on constructive proposals to alleviate this 
dilemma. 

The Senator has expressed a sound 
position, which incidentally represents 
the views of all of the minority members 
of the Joint Economic Committee. We 
of the minority, have an obligation to 
examine failures of public policy and to 
indicate to the public the types of alter- 
natives which we think would better 
and more quickly resolve problems that 
face our country. 

The Senator’s comments on unem- 
ployment and the comments by my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague [Mr. Javits], 
on the contributory aspect of discrimi- 
nation, which aggravates the unemploy- 
ment problems of minority groups, de- 
serve thoughtful study and attention. 

The new administration has expressed 
a determination to “get America moving 
again.” Iam disturbed by the fact that 
our country is not moving as rapidly as 
we would like. This is true not only with 
respect to the solution to the problem 
of unemployment, but also of other im- 
portant aspects of our economy. Hous- 
ing starts are down quite significantly, 
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consumer spending has been unsteady. 
Only limited gains have been recorded in 
spending on heavy machinery, plant 
and equipment. Our gold supply con- 
tinues to dwindle, while retail sales are 
steady, but not vigorous. 

This slowdown in the recovery which 
characterized the closing months of 1961 
was not unexpected. It is likely that the 
coming of the spring season and the 
favorable settlement of the steel strike 
will result in improvement in these in- 
dicators. 

However, the point that bothers me, 
Mr. President, is that no matter how 
much improvement is recorded in the 
coming months, we will not live up to 
the optimistic predictions which the 
President made in his Economic Report 
and in his budget message, both of Janu- 
ary 1962. The President predicted then 
that in the first 6 months of 1962 the 
gross national product would reach 
somewhere between $565 and $575 bil- 
lion, Secretary Hodges has already 
watered this figure down to somewhere 
around $560 billion, if that high. 

The President makes a great mistake 
in relying so heavily on overoptimistic 
economic predictions, which I call 
“goalsmanship.” There is real danger in 
“goalsmanship.” If we fall short of the 
President’s goals in the early months of 
1962, there is always the possibility that 
some sort of a business panic or business 
depression could be brought about by 
this fact alone. People are more sophis- 
ticated than this, but we still must tread 
lightly on the serious facts of economic 
life. : 

On unemployment, the administra- 
tion has been talking about attaining a 
rate of unemployment of 4 percent. 
There is no question that this is de- 
sirable, but as the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] has pointed out so 
eloquently, the hard facts of economic 
life are such that this is wishful think- 
ing at the present time. 

The perceptive and able national 
economics editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Mr. Joseph R. Slevin, re- 
cently wrote a hard-hitting article in- 
dicating that our unemployment rate 
has been sticky and that the prospects 
for improvement are anything but 
bright. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Slevin’s article appear at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY’s No. 1 POLITICAL PROBLEM 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WasHINGTON.—President Kennedy is face 
to face with a deeply disturbing and politi- 
cally damaging job situation. 

It has been 14 months since Mr. Kennedy 
entered the White House and the blunt fact 
is that unemployment remains a critical 
problem. 

Nominee Kennedy promised that he would 
“get the country moving again,” but a large 
number of voters are painfully aware that he 
hasn’t got it moving strongly enough to 
provide jobs for the people who want to 
Work. 


The President is hearing from Democratic 
politicians who will be up for reelection next 
November and he is hearing from labor lead- 
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ers who wholeheartedly indorse the official 
AFL-CIO view that his economic policies 
have been too “timid.” 

No matter how you look at the job figures 
they are bad news for Mr. Kennedy. 

The so-called structural unemployment, 
that came in for so much attention during 
the 1960 campaign, still is very much with us. 

The Pennsylvania steel and anthracite 
towns have the same pools of unemployment 
that they had in the fall of 1960. So do 
the New England textile communities, the 
West Virginia coal towns, the Detroit auto- 
mobile centers, the Ohio steel cities, and 
the Minnesota iron range communities. 

Mr. Kennedy held out the depressed areas 
program as his great campaign panacea but 
it has been of very little help in providing 
jobs. The number of long-term unemployed 
workers stubbornly is holding at just under 
1.5 million people. 

Total unemployment is down to 5.6 per- 
cent of the working force from the 7 percent 
level that it held during the recession but 
administration economists take little com- 
fort from the decline. 

Government manpower experts are con- 
vinced the true unemployment figure is 
much higher than the 4.543 million total 
reported for February and it’s the true total 
that will be reflected in next November’s 
voting. 

The officials explain that many people are 
not listed as unemployed now because they 
are not actively looking for work—and they 
are not seeking work because they know that 
jobs are not available. 

The evidence is in the civilian labor force. 
It actually was no bigger last month than it 
was in February a year ago despite the fact 
that there are 3 million more people in the 
country. 

The experts say that a substantial part of 
those 3 million people are among the hidden 
unemployed. 

Most economists find the employment 
figures even more discouraging than unem- 
ployment totals. 

The Republicans haven't realized it yet 
but the employment reports show that the 
American economy has not bounced back 
from recession any more vigorously under 
President Kennedy than it did under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—and actually seems to be 
recovering more slowly. 

The job figures dramatically point up the 
widening belief that the upturn has lost 
some of its steam. The recession ended in 
February 1961, and the recovery was a year 
old last month. 

The startling and widely overlooked fact 
is that this is the only one of the four post- 
war recoveries that has been marked by sub- 
stantially smaller employment gains in the 
second 6 months of the upturn than in the 
first 6 months. 

Many experts argue that this demonstrates 
the Kennedy recovery has been the weakest 
of the four postwar recoveries. 

The Government’s nonfarm job figures, 
which are adjusted to eliminate seasonal dis- 
tortions, disclose that employment went up 
848,000 during the first 6 months of the 
1961-62 recovery. But the rise then tapered 
off to a much smaller gain of 360,000 in the 
next 6 months. 

Employment rose 601,000 in the first 6 
months of the 1958-59 upturn but then it 
jumped a strapping 1.826 million in the next 
6 months. 

Similarly, employment went up 851,000 
during the first 6 months of the 1954-55 
upturn and zoomed ahead another 1.388 mil- 
lion in the second half year. In the 1949-50 
recovery, which was exaggerated by coal and 
steel strikes, employment bounced up 1.478 
million in the initial 6 months and then sky- 
rocketed another 2.243 million. 
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It’s the flattening out of this upturn that 
the President and his advisers are worrying 
about. 

The administration today is expected to 
announce its support of the Clark-Blatnik 
proposal for channeling up to $500 million 
of public works money into the hard-hit de- 
pressed areas, but that won't solve the cen- 
tral problem of sparking a faster, stronger 
recovery throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Kennedy predicted in January that 
national production will jump to $600 bil- 
lion next year and that the American econ- 
omy will provide 5 million more jobs than 
it supplied in 1961. But, at the rate this 
boom has been going for the last 6 months, 
the United States won't even come close. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Mr. 
Slevin's comments tie in very closely with 
the remarks of the able senior Senator 
from Connecticut on the problems of 
jobless Americans. The Senator not 
only has given us something to think 
about; but also he has suggested some 
things that we should do about it. That 
is the important thing, because the re- 
sponsibility is ours, as well as that of 
the executive branch. 

I commend the Senator from Connect- 
icut for his careful and measured analy- 
sis of what is certainly America’s No. 1 
domestic problem. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
for his very keen and appropriate re- 
marks apropos of the subject with which 
I have been dealing. I agree with what 
the Senator has said about the prob- 
lem. I am delighted he has taken the 
trouble to examine my remarks so that 
he could make these acute observations 
concerning the problem. 

I certainly agree with the Senator 
from New York. This hard core of un- 
employed, which is getting bigger almost 
without our being able to see it from 
month to month, is the No. 1 problem 
on the domestic front. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Connecticut on the 
very thoughtful and persuasive presenta- 
tion of what I think he has rightly called 
our No. 1 domestic problem. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut whether he agrees with a 
thought which occurs to me. We are in- 
formed that the unemployment rate in 
Great Britain is now 2 percent, and that 
the average unemployment rate in the 
Common Market nations is 2.3 percent. 
We have all read of the migration of 
peoples. For example, we have read of 
the number of Spaniards who have gone 
to Belgium and, contrarywise, the num- 
ber of Belgians who have found better 
jobs in the Netherlands and the num- 
ber of Italian workers who are now 
working in France. We have read of the 
workers from all those countries who are 
now working in Great Britain. There 
is an actual shortage of labor. 

Of course, when a figure of 2 or 2% 
percent is reached, it means that for the 
most part the unemployed are disabled, 
unwilling to give up a more pleasant po- 
sition, or are under no pressure or need 
to be employed. Is that statement cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is correct. 
There is usually about that amount of 
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frictional unemployment. We would 
consider that pattern a normal situa- 
tion, I believe. 

Mr. SCOTT. The administration be- 
ing faced with an unemployment rate of 
6 or 7 percent has spoken, as the Sena- 
tor has said, of 4 percent as some sort of 
ideal unemployment figure. I think 
most of us would agree that no unem- 
ployment figure is ideal so long as there 
are men and women who are able to 
work and who are unable to find work. 
The Senator’s suggestion has been well 
made, having in mind the obligation 
which all of us have, regardless of party, 
to assist the administration, so far as we 
can, in solving problems in that field. 

For example, I think it is well—and I 
hope the Senator agrees with me—that 
a minority bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, providing for workers’ re- 
training, resulted in a much better bill 
with the help of both parties. I invite 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
a year or so ago the report of the Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Problems con- 
tained minority views which went a good 
deal further than the majority report in 
an attempt to meet and deal with those 
problems currently and promptly. 

Nothing has happened with respect to 
the minority views. So far as I am 
aware, no attention has been paid to 
them. I think we need more in the way 
of actual solutions, in the form of in- 
telligent tax relief, which would increase 
productivity. We need more in the form 
of affirmative action by the administra- 
tion and legislatively. I do not think it 
is enough that for every mess there is a 
message. I wonder if the Senator agrees 
with me. 

Mr. BUSH. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator about the need for affirma- 
tive action. We need less punitive-type 
taxation and more incentive-type taxa- 
tion. In large measure that kind of 
action has been responsible for the sit- 
uation abroad. As the Senator has so 
wisely pointed out, the constant increase 
in the recovery on the continent of Eu- 
rope has been stimulated very greatly 
by reasonable consideration of the savers 
and the entrepreneurs of the country— 
the manufacturers who have the cour- 
age to go ahead, expand, and modernize 
their plants. In that connection the 
United States, through the Marshall 
plan, certainly has been very helpful to 
them, But now they have the ball in 
their own hands and they are running 
hard with it. They are providing for 
us very serious competition in the mar- 
kets of the world, and even in the mar- 
kets of the United States. So, as I said 
earlier, we must take a leaf out of their 
book this time, review our whole tax 
structure, and find ways of raising the 
necessary revenue by incentive taxation 
rather than obtaining revenue of a puni- 
tive nature. 

Mr. SCOTT. As I understand, no 
country in Europe has as high a tax rate 
as the United States, as those rates op- 
erate. 

Mr. BUSH. I believe the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does not the Senator 
see significance in the heavy punitive 
tax in the United States and the less 
onerous taxes on the creators of jobs 
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in European countries? Is there not 
a connection between the prosperity of 
the British lower income class, who are 
now prosperous and for the most part 
regard themselves as middle income peo- 
ple, and the desperate straits in which 
the people of parts of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, for example, find them- 
selves? 

In other words, the British worker, 
who in the past was far worse off than 
the Pennsylvania or West Virginia work- 
er, now finds himself prosperous and 
able to afford not only the necessities, 
but a certain number of the luxuries of 
life. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
bringing out that point. I think the 
people of Europe have done a pretty good 
job of restraining costs and price in- 
creases, so that the pound sterling has 
kept its purchasing value and thus has 
contributed to an improvement in the 
standard of living for the workers in 
Great Britain. Employment has held 
up over there, as the Senator has so 
carefully pointed out. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much for his observations. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 


THE UNITED NATIONS BOND 
PURCHASE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2768) to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States by au- 
thorizing the purchase of United Nations 
bonds and the appropriation of funds 
therefor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore beginning my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a report on the United 
Nations by the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] and my- 
self which was made to the Senate in 
1959 and a speech by me entitled “The 
Congo and Policy Toward the New 
Africa” dated August 30, 1960, be in- 
cluded in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my regular remarks. I ask for the in- 
clusion of these two items because they 
bear direct relevance to the issue which 
is now before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader and myself, I have offered an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for S. 2768. 

I should like, at this time, to take a 
few moments to summarize the principal 
facts involved in this measure. The orig- 
inal executive branch proposal called for 
the purchase by the United States of $100 
million of a $200 million United Nations 
long-term bond issue. This approach 
was propounded by the Secretary of 
State and other officials of the executive 
branch before the Foreign Relations 
Committee. These men understand the 
structure and complexities of the United 
Nations. They have to deal with the 
problems of conducting foreign policy in 
and through that organization as it has 
evolved over the years. They did not 
make the United Nations as it is now but 
they have to live with it and work with 
it and throughit. The Secretary of State 
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has immense responsibilities and what 
he says he needs to discharge them 
warrants every consideration from the 
Senate His views were given that con- 
sideration by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The views of the distinguished Sen- 
ators from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
Iowa (Mr. HicKENLOOPER] also warrant 
the highest consideration and they were 
given that consideration by the com- 
mittee. These two very able Senators 
offered in committee the principal al- 
ternative to the executive branch pro- 
posal. They suggested a short-term loan 
of $100 million to the United Nations, 
in lieu of the long-term bond purchase 
of the same amount. 

The committee, in turn, proposed a 
third way. It accepted the Secretary's 
premise of a long-term bond purchase 
for $25 million while predicating any 
additional purchases up to $100 million 
on matching-purchases by other nations. 

The measure now advanced by the 
distinguished minority leader and my- 
self combines the three concepts. It 
makes available $25 million for immedi- 
ate use and up to $100 million on a 
matching basis which the President may 
loan to the United Nations either on the 
basis of a promissory note which was the 
original Aiken-Hickenlooper approach 
or on the basis of a bonded indebtedness 
which was the Secretary of State's orig- 
inal approach and the approach in modi- 
fied form which the Committee on For- 
eign Relations reported to the Senate. 

The effect of this amendment, Mr. 
President, is to strengthen the hand of 
the President in dealing with the other 
states—members of the United Nations. 
It gives him greater discretion to do what 
will be most effective both in sustaining 
the United Nations and in inducing con- 
tributions to its financial support from 
nations which have been lax in meeting 
their responsibilities. 

Mr. President, I would not want this 
occasion to pass without noting the 
highly significant contribution of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arcen] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
Looper] in formulating the measure 
which the minority leader and the ma- 
jority leader have now offered in the 
Senate. Both Senators have been US. 
delegates to past sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly. In that ca- 
pacity, both have given exceptional serv- 
ice to the Nation. They are conversant 
with the intricacies and difficulties of 
the operations of that organization. As 
senior members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee they are also alert to the re- 
alities of the international situation and 
our foreign policies. As Senators, too, 
they have a high sensitivity to the cur- 
rents of public sentiment within this 
Nation. They have made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the perfection of the 
legislation which we are now considering. 

The amendment which the distin- 
guished minority leader and I offer to the 
Senate merges the work of these two 
Senators with that of the Secretary of 
State and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

To reject this measure now will not be 
to strike at the deadbeats in the United 
Nations. It will be to strike at the com- 
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bined judgment of some of the most ex- 
perienced men in the Senate on these 
questions. It will be to strike at the 
President and the Secretary of State 
upon whom the great burdens fall. It 
will be to deny to them something which 
they regard as essential for the effective 
conduct of the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Is that what the Senate desires? Are 
we to reject this limited request for for- 
eign policy—we who, year after year, 
have voted tens of billions for purposes 
of defense, purposes which are insep- 
arable from those of foreign policy? 
Will we reject this request for foreign 
policy—we who have voted billions for 
the purposes of foreign aid, purposes 
which are inseparable from those of 
foreign policy? 

What strange logic would impel us to 
throw a roadblock across one possible 
avenue of the Nation’s search for peace 
and security, an avenue which involves 
a relatively small amount of public 
funds, when we are prepared to pave any 
number of other roads to the same end 
with billions on billions of dollars? 

Mr. President, I venture to suggest 
that such doubt as may still exist in the 
Senate in regard to this measure does 
not derive primarily from questions of 
fiscal technique or costs. Rather, it may 
well arise from a much larger issue 
which we have begun to skirt but have 
not yet brought into clear focus. This 
is the issue which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
attempted to raise a short time ago. It 
is the issue which the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] has mentioned recently. They 
deserve full credit rather than criticism 
for that effort, whether we agree or 
disagree with their conclusions. Mr. 
President, there is a concern—a growing 
concern—with the trend in the evolution 
of the United Nations organization and 
our position in it. The Senator from 
Washington has expressed one aspect of 
it, the Senator from Minnesota another. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that this 
deeper concern—this concern with the 
trend in the United Nations—is an issue 
worthy of discussion by the Senate. 

It is understandable that there should 
be concern with the course of develop- 
ments in the United Nations over the 
last 15 years. Who in this body does 
not share it? Should there not be con- 
cern, in 1962, with the frustration of the 
high hopes of the war-torn world of 
1945—the hopes for a decent and an en- 
during peace through the United Na- 
tions? 

There most certainly should be con- 
cern, And in specifics, there should be 
concern not merely because the U.N. is 
in financial difficulties. There should be 
concern with the trends in structural 
evolution which have largely brought 
about these difficulties. There should be 
concern that significant political deci- 
sions have been made by preponderant 
majorities of the General Assembly but 
then the burden of their consequences— 
as in the Congo—have had to be borne 
by this Nation and a handful of others. 
Further, Mr. President, there should be 
an even greater concern with the man- 
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ner in which these decisions have been 
made than with the financial burdens 
which they may entail. There should be 
an even greater concern that most of 
these critical decisions have been 
reached on the basis of one-state one- 
vote procedure in a General Assembly 
of 104 nations, ranging in population 
from 175,000 in the smallest to 407 mil- 
lion in one of the largest. There should 
be concern not only with the wide differ- 
ences in character and capacities hidden 
beneath the one-state one-vote formula, 
but even more, in the inclination of 
member-nations to assume the responsi- 
bilities deriving from these decisions. 

It is not finances which are at the 
heart of the United Nations problems. 
It is the procedural distortion between 
the power to make decisions and the 
power, the will and responsibility to 
carry out decisions which has produced 
these difficulties in the United Nations. 

It is the air of detachment from re- 
ality which this distortion breathes into 
the operations of the United Nations 
which gives rise to concern. It is the 
trend toward intensification of this dis- 
tortion which really endangers the 
United Nations. 

Concern with this distortion is war- 
ranted and it is proper that it should be 
expressed in the Senate. For it is not 
difficult to see where the trend will lead 
if it is not checked. When the ties are 
loose between presumed influence and 
actual influence, between decision and 
responsibility, between word and deed, 
respect will wane. In the end, nations 
wholesale—as some are already doing— 
may well ignore the decisions of the 
United Nations, not only in regard to 
financial contributions but over the 
whole range of international problems 
and conflicts on which the U.N. might 
be expected to bring to bear a construc- 
tive influence. And in the end, whatever 
real capacity the organization still pos- 
sesses to move the flow of events toward 
peace and justice may well disappear. 

Mr. President, many members of this 
body have watched the development of 
the United Nations since its inception. 
Many in this body were instrumental in 
its creation, through the ratification 
process and the enabling legislation for 
United States participation. Seen in the 
perspective of 15 years, can any conclu- 
sion be reached other than that serious 
distortion has developed in the United 
Nations? Can any conclusion be reached 
other than that this distortion, if it is 
not corrected, will lead in the end, to 
innocuousness at best and to extinction 
at worst? 

That outcome is not what successive 
Presidents and Secretaries of State— 
of both parties—have said is in the best 
interests of this Nation. They have all 
stressed the importance of a strong and 
vital United Nations to the world and 
to the United States as a part of the 
world. Nor—if we are to attach any 
significance to public opinion polls—is 
that outcome what ordinary men and 
women throughout this Nation still see 
as their best interests. Yet, the prospect 
for such an outcome is there and it is 
looming larger. It will not go away if 
we delude ourselves with the belief that it 
does not exist. It will not disappear if 
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the Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
SON], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] are buried under 
an avalanche of highly unjustified criti- 
cism for having the temerity to discuss 
aspects of the problem. 

So I say again, it is the trends of dis- 
tortion in the United Nations, rather 
than the financial difficulties or clashing 
theories of funding which should give 
cause for concern to the Senate and to 
the Nation. s 

There are few avenues of peace still 
open in this era in which civilization’s 
need for peace is immense and desperate. 
Yet if the gap between appearance and 
reality continues to widen, it will, for 
all practical purposes, close the avenue 
of the United Nations, whether we make 
a loan or buy bonds outright or on the 
installment plan, whether we invest $25 
million, a hundred million or a billion 
in that organization. 

Mr. President, let no one underesti- 
mate the value of the United Nations to 
this Nation in terms of our policies for 
the past 15 years, costs notwithstanding. 
For those who feel that it is incumbent 
on this Nation to do something about 
the Congo, or about any area of the 
world into which communism may drive 
or meander or where it may arise, let 
them ask themselves: would they prefer 
that the United States be directly and 
deeply involved with its Armed Forces in 
the Congo or wherever? For those who 
perceive that our interests and security 
are intermeshed with the situation in 
the Middle East, let them ask them- 
Selves; are we better off in having a U.N. 
peace team acting to promote a meas- 
ure of stability in that region or would 
we prefer to have our forces in the midst 
of a Middle East set aflame by war? Go 
down the list of the international situa- 
tions in which the United Nations is in- 
volved or has been involved, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and ask the same question. Take 
Korea, as a specific. Is there any Mem- 
ber of the Senate who is prepared to say 
now on this floor: Take the United Na- 
tions out of that situation at once and 
let us worry about it all by ourselves; 
indeed, let us resume the war and carry 
on to military victory even if we must 
march to the walls of Old Cathay? 

And for those who believe that propa- 
ganda victories in the cold war are the 
key to low-cost success in world poli- 
tics, let them count the number of vic- 
tories of this kind which have been 
achieved by this Nation in the votes in 
the General Assembly over the years. 

If we start from that premise, if we 
assume that the bargain road to vic- 
tory in peace goes by way of Madison 
Avenue, then we have no cause for 
concern or complaint with the United 
Nations. For the fact is that in the 
countless votes in the General Assembly 
since Korea, there have been very few, 
very few, decisions which were not iden- 
tical with or reasonably reconcilable with 
our national policies. And the fact is 
that over the same period there have 
been countless decisions to which the 
Soviet Union has taken exception—and, 
many times, furious exception. Perhaps 
there may be some fear that the recent 
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enlargement of the United Nations mem- 
bership may make these vote victories 
more difficult in the future. That may 
be so. But so long as this Nation is, and 
remains, more closely attuned to the rea- 
sonable hopes of the people of the world 
than any adversary, I am persuaded that 
we shall not lack for a continued and 
heavy balance of success in the votes of 
the General Assembly. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the propaganda viewpoint of 
the vote tallies, both the United Nations 
and our participation in it have been 
an outstanding achievement. 

Why, then, the recent concern over 
the United Nations? Perhaps the con- 
cern arises from a growing awareness 
that the success of propaganda, however 
much it is to be preferred to failure, has 
a somewhat hollow and superficial ring. 
It may be that there is growing aware- 
ness that the victories of the vote counts 
in the General Assembly are forgotten 
soon after they are recorded; but, still, 
the grim problems of peace or war re- 
main as intractable as ever, perhaps even 
more intractable. It may be that there 
is growing understanding that the vote 
victories in the General Assembly have 
only little relevance to the great and 
fundamental questions. Perhaps there 
may be a growing understanding that 
the distortions in the structure of the 
United Nations to meet the exigencies 
of the cold war may well have weakened 
the capacity of the United Nations to 
contribute effectively to peace. 

Since that may be the case, it is to 
these distortions that I would direct the 
Senate’s attention as an issue worthy of 
its consideration. As a practical matter, 
there is now one principal body function- 
ing in political matters in the United 
Nations—the General Assembly. But the 
charter set up two primary bodies for 
political purposes, and, moreover, did not 
anticipate that the General Assembly 
would act at all on many of the kinds of 
specific questions on which in fact it has 
been acting. The General Assembly was 
not designed to meet a Congo crisis. It 
was not designed to meet a Middle East 
crisis. It was not designed to register the 
international Hooper ratings of the So- 
viet Union and the United States. Yet, 
it has been recast to serve all these func- 
tions and others. 

It has been bent to these distorted 
functions, largely because of a prior dis- 
tortion, a distortion in the Security 
Council. For a dozen years that body 
has made only minor contributions to 
order and stability in the world. Yet, it 
was that body which was intended by 
the charter to exercise the preponderant 
United Nations influence in specific in- 
ternational situations of tension. It was 
in that body that influence in specific sit- 
uations was intended to be linked realis- 
tically with power and responsibility. 

In retrospect, Mr. President, it is ap- 
parent that the Security Council stum- 
bled largely on two rocks—on the bur- 
geoning cold war and on the collapse of 
the Nationalist Government of China, on 
the Asian mainland. These factors, of 
themselves, may have doomed the Coun- 
cil to ineffectualness almost from the 
outset. Nevertheless, for the utter dis- 
tortion of the original concept and func- 
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tions of the Council, the world may 
largely credit the policies of the Russian 
Government. In the early postwar years, 
it set the patterns of behavior and pro- 
cedure which have brought that body 
into disrepute and disuse. It did so by 
an excessive assertion of its national sov- 
ereignty, through the veto. It did so by 
disrupting the operation of the Council, 
time and again, for the most trivial rea- 
sons—reasons, indeed, which for the 
most part have long since been forgotten, 
but which, at the time, produced millions 
of words of worldwide newspaper copy. 

In consequence, the Security Council 
became, not an instrument for the solu- 
tion of situations of international ten- 
sion, not for the possible reconciliation 
of great power difficulties in a universal 
setting, but, rather, a center for exacer- 
bating them. And it evolved, next and 
naturally, into an arena for staging the 
wars of violent words, with the whole 
world as an audience, And from that, 
it was but a step to the darkened house, 
as the world wearied of that particular 
form of futile and repetitious melodra- 
ma, and looked elsewhere for fresh titil- 
lations, 

This, then, was the first major distor- 
tion in the structure of the United Na- 
tions. And for this, as I have already 
said, the world can largely thank the 
Russians. This first distortion led to a 
second. And for the second distortion, 
Mr. President, integrity demands that 
we accept primary responsibility. 

As the Senate knows, I am not ad- 
dicted to Monday morning quarter- 
backing, and I have no joy in the hunt 
for scapegoats. In the light of all the 
circumstances of a dozen years ago, per- 
haps no other course than the one we 
adopted at that time was feasible. Cer- 
tainly, there was no great objection to 
it in the Congress. I know I did not ob- 
ject to it. On the contrary, it was gen- 
erally hailed as an act to creative states- 
manship. Whatever the reason, the 
fact is that this Nation did take the ini- 
tiative in seeking to shift to the General 
Assembly the influence, the authority, 
and the responsibility in political ques- 
tions which were assigned by the char- 
ter to the Security Council. And in the 
years after Korea, we persisted in this 
pattern. 

The influence could be shifted, Mr. 
President; and it was. But in the light 
of hindsight, it is now clear that it was 
illusory to expect the authority and re- 
sponsibility in any significant degree to 
accompany the shift. 

The shift, Mr. President, at first served 
the purposes of our policy and that of 
many other nations. It enabled mili- 
tary action with worldwide sanction to 
resist aggression in Korea. It resulted 
in the active participation of other na- 
tions in that struggle—participation 
which, however limited it may have 
been, nevertheless constituted a signifi- 
cant contribution to the war and a great 
contribution to bring the conflict to a 
halt. In the eyes of many at the time, 
moreover, the shift “saved” the United 
Nations from death by ineffectualness. 

But, Mr. President, in the years after 
Korea, the shift of influence from the Se- 
curity Council to the General Assembly 
was not halted. On the contrary, the 
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General Assembly became involved in 
any number of specific international 
situations. Most of the time these in- 
volvements have been acceptable to us, 
and so we extoll the United Nations. 
On occasion they have not; and then we 
criticize it and worry about it. And the 
possibility is ever present, under the one- 
state one-vote formula, that we shall, at 
some time, find some involvement totally 
unacceptable. So we ask ourselves, Mr. 
President, what then? Do the lights 
then go out in the General Assembly, as 
they have already gone out in the Secu- 
rity Council? Do we then take the lead 
in putting them out? 

In truth, how far these lights may 
already have been dimmed is an open 
question. The General Assembly has 
receded from its original paramount 
charter function of an international 
forum from whence the moral force of 
the world could thunder on the great 
issues of world peace and progress. The 
forum is still there; indeed, it is larger 
than ever. But the thunder has grown 
fainter as the Assembly has become in- 
creasingly a marketplace for the trad- 
ing of votes. The thunder grows fainter 
as the Assembly tends to evolve into the 
steps of the local courthouse, for the 
transaction—on a vast and international 
scale—of trivial politics. 

This, then, Mr. President, is the deeper 
crisis in the United Nations. It is the 
crisis of a moribund Security Council 
where, under the charter, decisions could 
be coupled realistically with the real and 
proportionate responsibilities of the var- 
ious nations for the maintenance of 
peace. It is the crisis of a General 
Assembly which has been subtracting 
from its enormous potential of moral 
force as it has presumed to add to it- 
self the functions of the Security Coun- 
cil, but without adequate responsibility, 
and under procedures which invite 
disrespect. 

In a larger sense, Mr. President, the 
present difficulties of the United Nations 
are more than a matter of finance— 
more, even, than a matter of distorted 
and distended organization, for these 
difficulties, in themselves, are really but 
a reflection of the great crisis of our 
times. If the United Nations faces 
extinction by financial bankruptcy, 
world civilization, too, stands on the edge 
of the monumental human bankruptcy 
of war. The two distortions are now so 
interwoven that it is not likely that the 
one will be corrected in any lasting sense 
unless the other can also be corrected. 

There are ways, Mr. President, in 
which the finances and operations of 
the United Nations can be returned to 
realism, through charter or procedural 
changes in the General Assembly or the 
Security Council or both. There are 
many technical possibilities. But let us 
not delude ourselves. Whatever modifi- 
cations may be made in the U.N., how- 
ever its members may be made to pay 
their bills, however we may count the 
votes, these modifications of themselves 
will have little, if any, lasting signifi- 
cance in terms of peace. They will have 
little significance unless they are coupled 
with a new realism in the national 
policies of all. What is needed is the 
realism which is capable of recognizing 
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and acting on the obvious fact that there 
is not and cannot be real benefit for the 
people of any nation, for any ideology, 
in the devastation of warfare in a nu- 
clear age. There will need to be, too, on 
the part of all, the additional realism to 
recognize first that the cold war, 
whether pressed inside the United Na- 
tions or out, at best, represents an 
immense waste to all peoples and, at 
worst, a dangerous and childlike toying 
with the future of the human race. 

These are the considerations which 
should concern the Senate. These are 
the considerations which should move 
this body to express its most profound 
counsel to the President. I am confident 
that he would welcome that counsel, not 
only on the United Nations but on any 
and all of the great issues of world peace. 

But let us not quibble any longer with 
the President or the Secretary of State 
on this bill. Let us not flail the trivial 
when it has already been thoroughly 
threshed. Let us not trifle with the con- 
stitutional powers of the President in 
foreign policy and a Commander in 
Chief of the armed services. Let us not 
make light of our own powers in these 
matters of war and peace. Let us not 
present to the Nation and to the world 
a Senate which exhausts itself in build- 
ing roadblocks to the conduct of foreign 
policy when it is incumbent upon us all 
to cooperate with the President in his 
search for the fine line which leads to 
a reasoned, a just, and a more stable 
peace. That is the line we must seek. 
We must seek it with compassionate 
heart and with the reason and the re- 
straints of wisdom. We must find it and 
hew to it, for on that line depends the 
freedom and the happiness of the people 
of this Nation. On that line depends the 
survival of a world fit for the human race. 

Exuerr 1 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Report of Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 

Republican, of Iowa, and Senator MIKE 

MansFieLp, Democrat, of Montana, mem- 

bers of the U.S. delegation to the 13th 

General Assembly of the United Nations) 

SENATE RESOLUTION 110 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

April 30, 1959. 

Resolved, That “Observations on the 
United Nations” a report by Senator 
Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER and Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, members of the U.S. delegation 
to the 13th General Assembly of the United 
Nations be printed as a Senate document, 
and that 5,000 additional copies be printed 
for the use of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Attest: 

FELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 
FOREWORD 

We were appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate in the 85th Con- 
gress as members of the U.S. delegation to 
the 13th General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. Submitted herewith is our report 
covering this assignment. We were at the 
General As embly from September 16, 1958, 
until December 13, 1958. 

In this report, we make no attempt to 
catalog in full the international issues and 
other matters which were considered at the 
13th General Assembly. The President may 
be expected to provide that information for 
the Senate in his next regular public account 
of U.S. participation in the United Nations. 
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We direct this report, rather, to the par- 
ticular role which, as congressional mem- 
bors of the delegation, we were called upon 
to play. In addition, we include general ob- 
servations on the U.N. and U.S. membership 
therein. It is our hope that these observa- 
tions may be helpful to the Committee on 
Poreign Relations and to the Senate in con- 
sidering matters relating to the Nation's par- 
ticipation in the United Nations. 

We take this opportunity to express our 
thanks to Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
for his exceptional leadership of the US. 
delegation. We are also indebted to the 
civil servants of the permanent U.S. mission 
at the United Nations and the Department 
of State for their aid. We wish to note 
finally, the assistance of Mr. Francis R. Valeo, 
formerly of the staff of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who accompanied us on 
this assignment in the capacity of con- 
gressional consultant. 

BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER. 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


A. Work of congressional members at the 
13th General Assembly 


1. Committee Assignments 


As congressional members of the delega- 
tion, our principal assignment was to rep- 
resent the United States on Committees II! 
and V? of the General Assembly. Commit- 
tee II considers matters of an economic and 
social nature. Committee V has responsi- 
bility for budgetary and fiscal questions as 
well as other aspects of the administration 
of the United Nations. Many questions 
coming before these Committees have a di- 
rect relationship to the work of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Senate. 
In addition, we were charged from time to 
time with responsibility for representing the 
United States on other committees and at 
plenary sessions of the General Assembly. 


2. Work on Committee II 


The Economic and Financial Committee 
is a major focus of United Nations General 
Assembly activity. All 82 member nations 
are represented on it, as they are on all 
committees. A preponderant majority of 
these nations are what is described as un- 
derdeveloped. Over a score are newly 
independent. Through modern communica- 
tions, all are aware of the gap between their 
living standards and those of more prosper- 
ous countries. Most of them harbor hopes, 
many unrealistic, of rapid economic devel- 
opment. The Economic Committee provides 
these nations and the more developed coun- 
tries with a forum for the discussion of 
complex issues relating to economic devel- 
opment. 

The Special Fund 


The most important action taken by the 
Committee involved the creation of a Special 
Projects Fund to expand in depth the United 
Nations technical assistance activities. This 
Fund had previously been proposed by the 
U.S. Government. 

The Special Fund has as one of its main 
objectives preliminary work which will pave 
the way for constructive use of development 
capital. Initially it will undertake a rela- 
tively small number of projects in two 
major fields: (1) resource and manpower 
surveys and (2) assistance in the establish- 
ment of regional and national training 
facilities, 

Although the United States favored a 
close administrative link between the Spe- 
cial Fund and the United Nations expanded 
technical assistance program, the final de- 
cision was to create a parallel organization. 
This choice reflected the hope of many dele- 
gations that the Fund would eventually be 


Senator MANSFIELD. 
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transformed into a source for financing 
capital development. 

The Fund will have an 18-member Govern- 
ing Council, with equal representation from 
the contributing and the underdeveloped 
countries, which will approve projects sub- 
mitted to it by the Managing Director. 
The Director is appointed by the UN. Sec- 
retary General subject to confirmation by 
the General Assembly.“ In addition, there 
will be a Consultative Board composed of 
the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, the President of the International 
Bank, and the Executive Chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board. Various devices 
were included for the coordination of the 
activities of the Fund and the expanded 
program. 

Taking into account the fact that a pre- 
ponderant majority of the members of the 
United Nations have limited financial re- 
sources to devote to the international pro- 
grams, the United States has volunteered 
to provide 40 percent of total contributions 
to the Special Fund and the United Nations 
technical assistance program, up to a maxi- 
mum of $38 million. 

In practice this means that the total size 
of these programs depends primarily on the 
willingness of other governments to match 
U.S. contributions. Pledges which have been 
made to the Special Fund up to the present 
time do not give rise to too much satisfac- 
tion on this score. 


Review of United Nations expanded tech- 
nical assistance program 

Committee II also undertook a general re- 
view of the United Nations expanded tech- 
nical assistance program. The review re- 
vealed that the number of contributors to 
the program was expected to reach 85 or 86 
for 1958, and that 35 contributions had been 
increased over the 1957 level. During the 
review, the Committee was informed that 132 
countries and territories had received United 
Nations services in some form in 1957. 
Equipment and supplies for these services 
were purchased from more than 50 coun- 
tries. Experts were supplied by 76 coun- 
tries to areas in need of their services, and 
75 countries and territories provided train- 
ing facilities for visiting observers and 
students. 

In the distribution of technical assistance 
between different regions, there was a not- 
able increase in the proportion received by 
Africa, especially the newly independent 
countries. Some increase was also reported 
in programs in Asia and the Far East. 


FINANCIAL CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT 

The financing of capital development is 
a matter of intense interest in the United 
Nations, partly because the new nations 


coming into the organization are among 


the underdeveloped and partly because of 
an increased awareness of the role that in- 
vestment plays in economic advancement. 
As far back as 1947 the poorer nations be- 
gan pressing for means of receiving aid for 
capital development through the United 
Nations. In 1952 they succeeded in having 
the Assembly adopt a resolution requesting 
the preparation of a plan for a special fund 
for grants-in-aid and for low-interest, long- 
term loans * * * to finance non-self-liqui- 
dating projects. 

The vote on the resolution reflected a 
sharp cleavage between nations which 
wanted a United Nations fund and those 
which preferred other means of helpin 
achieve the generally approved objective. 
The position of the United States, as well 
as of the United Kingdom, was that they 
could not contribute to such a fund while 
they were faced with the responsibility of 


Paul Hoffman, formerly administrator of 
the Marshall plan, has been made head of 
the Fund. 
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having to devote enormous sums to arma- 
ments and that only trustworthy disarma- 
ment agreements would enable them to di- 
vert important savings to such a fund. Not 
discouraged, the poorer nations pressed the 
debate in successive sessions of the General 
Assembly. Investigative bodies were estab- 
lished and draft plans drawn up for a 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED). 

In 1957 at the 12th session of the As- 
sembly the United States sought to achieve 
some compromise by proposing the Special 
Projects Fund. Those nations still hopeful 
of a capital development fund (SUNFED) 
were successful, however, in having the As- 
sembly approve the statement, in the reso- 
lution setting up the Special Projects Fund, 
that 

As and when the resources prospectively 
available are considered by the General As- 
sembly to be sufficient to enter into the 
field of capital development, principally, the 
development of the economic and social 
infrastructure of the less developed coun- 
tries, the Assembly shall review the scope 
and future activities of the Special Fund 
and take such action as it may deem ap- 
propriate. 

During the course of discussion of the 
Special Fund and related subjects U.S. rep- 
resentatives took pains to point out the many 
ways in which both the U.S. Government 
and U.S, private investment sources are help- 
ing finance economic development in other 
lands, It was stated, for example, that dur- 
ing 1957 U.S. Government loans and grants 
to the less developed countries amounted to 
almost $1.5 billion and that new private in- 
vestment in these areas was of about the 
same size. In the immediate past, more- 
over, the U.S. Congress had authorized addi- 
tional capital amounting to $2 billion for 
the Export-Import Bank and an additional 
$400 million for the Development Loan Fund. 
It was indicated, further, that the United 
States would propose substantial increases 
in the capital of the International Bank and 
in the quotas of the International Monetary 
Fund. It was also indicated that the United 
States was exploring informally whether 
there was international support for the 
establishment of an International Develop- 
ment Association affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Bank which could extend the same 
kind of assistance to the less developed coun- 
tries which the advocates of a United Na- 
tions capital fund had long had in mind. 
The U.S. representative pointed out that the 
feasibility of such an association would 
largely depend on the willingness of mem- 
bers to contribute financial support, 

Regardless of these and other considera- 
tions, the 13th session of the Assembly ap- 
proved a resolution urging member states 
“to continue working for the establishment 
of a United Nations capital development 
fund.” 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND COMMODITY 
MOVEMENTS 

The United States had an opportunity to 
present its views on the difficult problems of 
international trade in certain key commodi- 
ties, a question of particular concern to 
many of the underdeveloped countries whose 
economies depend heavily on these commod- 
ities. These countries have long sought 
means of achieving some kind of price sta- 
bility and system of parity between the price 
of primary commodities and manufactured 
goods. The United States has argued that 
the artificial establishment of a given rela- 
tionship between prices of primary and 
manufactured products is neither practical 
nor desirable. It has favored economic di- 
versification and general economic develop- 
ment as one method of relieving underde- 
veloped countries from exclusive reliance on 
trade in a limited number of primary prod- 
ucts. The United States reemphasized this 
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view, stressing, however, it was prepared to 
examine alternatives with regard to specific 
commodity problems. 


8. Work of Committee V 


Most of the “housekeeping” chores of the 
United Nations are dealt with in Committee 
V, the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee. The Committee goes over the budget 
of the organization, the scale of assessments 
for the support of the United Nations, and 
reviews the financial reports and accounts 
of the United Nations and subsidiary organ- 
izations supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Within recent years an increasing propor- 
tion of the United Nations budget has been 
going for operational activities such as super- 
vising elections or plebiscites in dependent 
territories, keeping watch in troubled areas, 
and assistance of various kinds to individual 
governments. For 1959, assessments will 
amount to some $61.5 million, $10 million 
over 1958, a large part of the increase being 
accounted for by the cost of the United Na- 
tions observer group in Lebanon and the 
United Nations staff in Jordan for 1958 and 
1959. The 1958 costs were included in the 
regular 1959 budget as a supplemental ap- 
propriation. 


United Nations Emergency Force 


The United Nations Emergency Force, 
stationed in the Middle East since 1956, is 
financed partly by assessment on member 
states and partly by what is called special 
financial assistance, largely from the United 
States, The Soviet Union and Communist 
bloc countries have refused to pay their 
assessments for the Emergency Force, alleging 
that those countries which launched the at- 
tacks against Egypt in 1956 should bear the 
cost. Other countries with limited financial 
resources have found it hard to pay an in- 
creased assessment of close to 50 percent to 
the United Nations. 

Although the 13th session of the General 
Assembly authorized the Secretary General 
to spend up to $19 million for UNEF in 1959, 
dissatisfaction with the financing of the 
Emergency Force was indicated by the fact 
that there were 27 abstentions on the vote, 
besides the 9 negative votes of the Soviet 
bloc. Forty-two countries voted in favor. 
The United States has offered to provide 
special financial assistance of $3.5 million 
with additional offers made by the United 
Kingdom ($275,000), Japan ($10,000), and 
Ireland ($10,000). The balance of a little 
over $15 million was assessed against the 
membership on the basis of the regular scale 
of assessments. 


United Nations public information policy 


One attempt by the Fifth Committee 
during the 13th session to cut United Na- 
tions expenses led to a revealing debate on 
United Nations public information policy. 
The 12th General Assembly session had 
named an Expert Committee to suggest 
ways in which the costs of the information 
program could be cut and its effectiveness 
increased. What began as an effort to cut 
costs, however, ended as a debate on basic 
issues of freedom of information as they 
found expression in the United Nations pro- 
gram. In the committee debate the Soviet 
representative left no doubt that his Govern- 
ment desired that the United Nations in its 
information program avoid issues which 
would be opposed by governments and that 
it make information available primarily 
through government channels open to gov- 
ernment censorship. The United States 
vigorously opposed any measure which 
would have the effect of limiting the United 
Nations’ freedom to disseminate objective 
and factual information about its activities. 

The cost of the program was not limited, 
as the Expert Committee had recommended. 
The 13th Assembly, by a vote of 68 to 0, 
adopted a United States-United Kingdom 
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resolution reaffirming the responsibility of 
the United Nations to disseminate informa- 
tion about its activities “to all the peoples 
of the world through any appropriate 
media.” 

B. General observations 


1. Status of Congressional Members of 
Delegation 


The U.S. delegation’ to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly is appointed by the 
President and is responsible to him. It is 
an instructed delegation. Although dele- 
gates may make recommendations on poli- 
cies, the course which it pursues at the 
United Nations is derived in its essentials 
from the leadership of the President whose 
views are cast into policies by the Depart- 
ment of State and other departments and 
agencies of the executive branch, These 
policies, in turn, reach members of the 
delegation as official positions, having been 
transmitted to them by the Department of 
State, through the U.S. Ambassador and the 
permanent U.S. mission at the United 
Nations, 

Delegates project these positions in the 
various activities of the General Assembly. 
The positions may or may not reflect their 
personal views but they are, nevertheless, 
maintained and advocated as, indeed, they 
must be. Delegates at the General Assembly 
do not speak and act in an individual capac- 
ity. They speak and act on behalf of the 
President. They express the official policies 
for which the President is ultimately re- 
sponsible. They are, in short, agents of the 
President for the period of their service at 
the United Nations. 

Members of Congress who serve on delega- 
tions, of course, do not cease to be independ- 
ent legislators except in the discharge of the 
specific assignment entrusted to them by 
the President and only for the duration of 
that assignment. It is not impossible, there- 
fore, that congressional members of a dele- 
gation may assume a different position on 
any given issue when they cease to act 
as agents of the President and resume their 
legislative functions. It is essential that 
the executive branch understand fully 
this possibility, particularly in request- 
ing congressional members of delegations to 
represent the United States and to maintain 
official positions at the United Nations on 
questions which may subsequently involve 
appropriations or other acts of the Congress. 

Members of Congress haye independent 
responsibilities to their constituents, which 
cannot in any way be compromised by serv- 
ice at the United Nations. We stress this 
point because we believe the practice of in- 
cluding Members of Congress on U.S. dele- 
gations is a desirable one. It is one which 
we should like to see continued, provided, 
of course, that it remains consonant with 
the concept of separation of powers within 
our Government. 

2. Machinery for Representing the United 
States at the United Nations 
Principal machinery 

Assisting delegates to project official posi- 
tions in the General Assembly is the U.S. 
permanent mission at the United Nations 
which operates under the direction of an 
ambassador” The mission contains, on a 
continuing basis, approximately 100 em- 
ployees. During the sessions of the General 
Assembly this force is supplemented by spe- 
cialists brought in from the Department of 
State in Washington or from posts abroad. 


*Members and alternates of the delega- 
tion to the 13th General Assembly were: 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth, Senator Mike Mans- 
field, Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Her- 
man Phleger, George McGregor Harrison, 
Marian Anderson, Mary Pillsbury Lord, Wat- 
son W. Wise, and Irving Salomon. 

5 At present, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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From time to time, officials of other Gov- 
ernment agencies also serve with the mis- 
sion. 

The permanent mission, under the Am- 
bassador, constitutes the principal machin- 
ery by which the official positions of the 
United States are translated into action at 
the General Assembly. This machinery is 
closely guided from Washington, primarily 
through the Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs of the Department of 
State. 


Effectiveness of the machinery 


In commenting on the effectiveness of the 
machinery we make note of the fact that the 
matters which were considered at the 13th 
General Assembly were largely routine and 
repetitive. The 13th General Assembly was 
not called upon to deal with any new prob- 
lem of significant proportions nor any exist- 
ing major problem in a drastically different 
context. What was involved was largely a 
restatement of familiar questions and fa- 
miliar positions with respect to these ques- 
tions. 

For these limited purposes, the machinery 
by which the U.S. delegation functions at 
the General Assembly is, in our opinion, ade- 
quate if not without shortcomings. As it 
now operates, the machinery is cumbersome 
and slow to respond to changing situations. 
It tends to give to the conduct of U.S. policy 
at the General Assembly a stylized appear- 
ance, a characteristic we may add which is 
found in the operation of most other dele- 
gates as well. We wish to stress that this 
observation in no way reflects upon the able 
and highly skilled personnel of the U.S. mis- 
sion. Our reference is to the machinery by 
which they, no less than the members of 
the delegation, are required to function. 

The principal factor underlying the short- 

appears to be the degree of super- 
vision and control which is exercised by 
Washington over the Ambassador and the 
permanent mission. It is true that sug- 
gestions for changes in position are made 
by the delegation and frequently approved 
by Washington. And certainly it is true that 
central guidance of policy is necessary. 
However, if policy is to be pursued effectively 
in a General Assembly which includes over 
80 other nations—nations whose differing 
views as well as the idiosyncrasies of their 
representatives must be reckoned with—the 
Ambassador and the members of the per- 
manent mission must have a measure of 
freedom for parliamentary maneuver. 

We are not, on the basis of our limited 
experience, in a position to suggest precisely 
where the line ought to be drawn between 
firm central control over policy and flex- 
ibility in its pursuit at the United Nations. 
However, many of those who have worked 
day in and day out with other delegations 
over the years feel that the line as now 
drawn errs on the side of excessive central 
control. As a result, it is contended, other 
delegations are often unnecessarily antag- 
onized or alienated on particular issues and 
U.S. representatives are frequently handi- 
capped in their efforts to win support for 
undertakings in which we are interested. 

Our experience at the United Nations sug- 
gests that there is some validity in this con- 
tention. It is certainly the case that the 
official position on almost any issue is spelled 
out by Washington in very minute detail. 
The delegation is guided very closely not only 
on questions of substance but often even 
on matters of procedure. Again, this is also 
the practice insofar as many other member 
nations are concerned. 

Nevertheless, during the course of a Gen- 
eral Assembly, unanticipated developments 
often create a need for changes—frequently 
minor changes—in positions or procedure. 
These changes almost invariably require prior 
clearance from Washington. The require- 
ment would not be so burdensome, perhaps, 
if only one bureau of the Department of 
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State were involved in sanctioning them. 
Not infrequently, however, even a slight 
change in the phrase of a statement of an 
Official position at the United Nations may 
call for clearance by any number of bureaus 
and offices scattered through various execu- 
tive agencies and departments. 

Apart from the enormous cost in salaries 
and time which must be involved in these 
clearance practices, a desirable change may 
be so long delayed or so watered down before 
it is sanctioned by Washington that it loses 
all or most of its value in New York. 

The United States has a highly competent 
Ambassador and an excellent staff in New 
York to conduct our business at the United 
Nations. These men and women appear well 
versed in the basic policies and positions of 
the United States and in the intricate re- 
quirements of parliamentary leadership and 
maneuver in the General Assembly. Much 
might be gained, therefore, if they were per- 
mitted a measure of greater flexibility. It 
should result in savings on costs of policy. 
It should permit more effective operations at 
the United Nations. Most important, in- 
creased flexibility should enhance the ac- 
ceptability of our policies and give a greater 
vitality to our leadership in the United 
Nations. 

What might also contribute to the latter 
end would be a more frequent rotation of the 
staff personnel of the permanent mission. 
Changes in personnel would bring fresh view- 
points and new approaches to old problems. 
In turn, many of the civil servants of the 
Foreign Service who have staffed the mission 
in New York for excessive periods would 
profit in their careers by an opportunity for 
experience elsewhere. 

The benefits of the regular rotation of 
Foreign Service personnel abroad have long 
been recognized. It is not unlikely that 
similar benefits would flow from the regular 
rotation of U.S. personnel at the United 
Nations. 


3. Observations on Changes Within the 
United Nations 


Expanding influence of the General Assembly 


Over the years, there has been a steady 
accretion in the functions of the General 
Assembly. The accretion has come largely 
from the transfer of duties from the veto- 
moribund Security Council. It also stems 
in part from a tendency in the General As- 
sembly to bypass the Trusteeship Council 
and the Economic and Social Council or to 
duplicate the functions of these two other 
principal organs of the United Nations 
system. 


A complex of causes underlies this ex- 
pansion of the activity of the General Assem- 
bly. For our purposes, however, it is suffi- 
cient to note only that the development has 
taken place and has resulted in great changes 
in the nature and functions of that body. 

In the early years of the United Nations, 
the Security Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, or the Economic and Social Council 
were the forums in which were dealt with 
in detail most of the principal issues which 
came before the United Nations. Those 
bodies are limited in membership. They 
are constituted, in theory at least, in such a 
fashion as to bring some equilibrium as 
between the desire to act and the responsi- 
bility and capacity for action. The General 
Assembly, on the other hand, contains all 
the member nations. In the circumstances, 
its one nation-one vote formula produces 
little relationship between the desire to act 
and the responsibility and capacity for 
action. Nor was it intended that it should. 
The General Assembly was supposed to serve 
primarily for the expression of the 
conscience of the nations of the world. It 
was to be the forum where all could at 
least be heard even if they could not act. 

That early concept has now altered 
drastically. The General Assembly has be- 
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come the body in which the desire for 
action, the call for action and such inter- 
national capacity for action which may be 
marshaled are now largely centered. The 
one state-one vote formula, however, has 
not changed, while the membership of the 
Assembly has been expanding from 51 to 
82 nations and new functions have been 
assumed. Nor has there been any change 
in its basic power. Under the charter, the 
General Assembly is still able only to recom- 
mend action to member states. It cannot 
order action or bind its membership to com- 
pel compliance with its recommendations. 

The centering of United Nations activities 
in the General Assembly may be an inevi- 
table change in the light of the international 
developments of the past decade. What- 
ever may be its necessity or virtue, however, 
the change has also produced adverse con- 
sequences. The divorce of decision from 
responsibility and power has led, for example, 
to a kind of parliamentary busybodyness, 
with virtually all states involving them- 
selves in almost every issue, small or large, 
whether their relationship to it is close, 
remote, or nonexistent. It has led to a 
scramble for the votes of the uninterested 
states by the interested states with respect 
to any given issue. It has produced a good 
deal of logrolling among all the states. It 
has prompted, finally, a frantic search for 
the lowest common denominator of action 
in an effort to underscore recommendatory 
resolutions with impressive majorities. 

This search very often does, indeed, find 
the lowest common denominator and fre- 
quently does produce impressive majorities. 
By the time it has done so, however, resolu- 
tions are more often than not so watered 
down as to be quite innocuous and on oc- 
casion quite meaningless. Nevertheless, the 
time of hundreds of delegates, with their 
staff support, is engaged in this pursuit at 
great cost to all the member states. Beyond 
cost, practices of this kind, if they are con- 
tinued, may result in a serious undermining 
of respect for the organization throughout 
the world. 

The growing use of the General Assembly 
for decision making of all kinds, further, 
has imposed a serious and inequitable bur- 
den on the states which take their United 
Nations obligations most seriously. Under 
the charter, there is no compulsion to fol- 
low a decision of the General Assembly. 
As already noted, that body recommends; 
it does not bind. In the spirit of the char- 
ter, however, recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly ought not to be lightly re- 
garded. Indeed, they are not by many 
states. Others, however, can and do ig- 
nore them with impunity, most frequent- 
ly because of disagreement with their con- 
tent or because of the cost of abiding by 
them. 

A classic example in this connection is, 
of course, the ignoring by the Soviet Union 
of the resolutions on Hungary in 1956 and, 
by contrast, the acquiescence in United Na- 
tions resolutions relating to the Suez crisis 
by the United Kingdom, France, and Israel 
during the same year. 

In the present pattern of United Nations 
operations, those states which are most 
conscientious in meeting their obligations 
also bear an undue share of the financial 
burdens of membership. There is a dis- 
concerting tendency on the part of many 
states to push resolutions in the General 
Assembly which require voluntary contribu- 
tions to carry out their purposes. However, 
when it comes time to make these voluntary 
contributions, members often ignore the fact 
that they voted for them or discover that 
they cannot afford financial support for them. 

A significant case of this kind arose dur- 
ing the 13th General Assembly. As already 
noted, the General Assembly has been de- 
bating the desirability of establishing a huge 
fund—the magnitude proposed has run from 
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hundreds to even billions of dollars—to fi- 
mance economic development in member 
countries. In recent Assemblies, the pres- 
sure has been very heavy from certain 
states to bring about the creation of this 
fund. As noted, a special fund was, in fact, 
established during the 13th General As- 
sembly. Not a single member stated op- 
posed the creation of the fund. Seventy- 
seven voted in favor of it. As of March 13, 
1959, however, only 54 governments had made 
pledges to the fund, for a rough total of 
$25 mililon. Of this amount, the United 
States contributed about $10 million. From 
81 other states, none of which opposed this 
fund, has come a total of roughly only $15 
million. 

Contributions to the cost of United Na- 
tions activities must, of course, bear some 
relationship to capacity to pay. Indeed, a 
percentage formula is applied to that end 
in the case of regular annual assessments 
for United Nations support. At the same 
time, however, it seems to us that nations 
voting to establish programs involving vol- 
untary financing have an obligation to sup- 
port them, at least by token contributions. 
It is specious, it seems to us, to argue that 
some states are too poor to make a small 
payment to support measures which they 
have sponsored or approved. One has only 
to contemplate the costs of sending a dele- 
gation to the U.N. General Assembly, in- 
cluding the cost of often lavish social func- 
tions, for which funds are somehow found, to 
recognize how specious it is. Unless this 
issue is faced, a large measure of irrespon- 
sibility is introduced into the operations of 
the United Nations. In time, this irrespon- 
sibility can only serve to undermine the in- 
tegrity of the United Nations: 


4. Financing the United Nations 


The above examples bring into relief the 
whole problem of financing the United Na- 
tions. Sooner or later this problem, too, will 
have to be faced with a great deal more can- 
dor by all the member states than any have 
so far been prepared to do. Year after year, 
at meetings of the General Assembly, there 
is a ritual of complaint from virtually all 
member states over the rising costs of United 
Nations operations. But year after year, 
member nations, by the resolutions which 
they pass in the General Assembly go on call- 
ing for costly new services and resisting ef- 
forts to end or to curb existing services. 
Year after year, the Secretary General finds 
his staff burdened with more and more duties 
while, at the same time, he finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to collect, not only voluntary 
contributions, but even regular assessments. 

Attempts to lower operating costs are 
being made by the Secretary General. How- 
ever meritorious, they are really peripheral 
to the problem. Savings that are made, in 
part, by squeezing personnel or at the ex- 
pense of building maintenance and cleaning 
or similar housekeeping services may save a 
few thousand dollars. In the last anal- 
ysis, however, they cannot be expected to 
have much effect on expenditures which al- 
ready run well into tens of millions of dol- 
lars annually and promise to go on in- 
creasing. 

It appears to us that the core of the prob- 
lem of the rising costs of the United Nations, 
as already indicated, lies in the demands 
made upon the organization by the member 
states in the form of resolutions which es- 
tablish new functions, expand or duplicate 
old functions, or perpetuate what are begun 
as temporary functions. A thorough and 
objective examination of this question seems 
to be entirely in order. The study is needed 
within the United Nations. 

A similar study, however, is also needed 
at the national level, at least by this Gov- 
ernment, for it is in national policies that 
demands upon the United Nations organiza- 
tion largely originate and, in all candor, 
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many of these demands originate or are sus- 
tained by the policies of this Government. 
As a leading member and the principal fi- 
nancial contributor to the United Nations 


_budget and voluntary programs and also to 


most of the specialized agencies, the attitude 
of the United States is bound to have a great 
influence on the fiscal policies and practices 
pursued within the United Nations system. 

Further, we would suggest that the time 
has come to give serious consideration to 
modifying or to curbing the practice of fi- 
nancing various United Nations programs by 
voluntary contributions. One possible in- 
terim solution of this problem may be to re- 
quire resolutions which involve voluntary 
contributions to carry in their texts the 
stipulation as to what countries are going 
to supply these voluntary contributions and 
in what percentages. In the long run, how- 
ever, it seems essential to face the fact that 
if there are sound purposes for undertaking 
an action through the United Nations then 
it seems to us that there are sound reasons 
for financing such an action out of regular 
assessments which fall upon all members and 
which give due weight to capacity to pay. 
If nations are not prepared to bear a fair 
share of the cost of a particular program on 
that equitable basis, then there is a real 
question as to whether or not the program 
ought to be undertaken at all by the United 
Nations. 

It is not encouraging, to say the least, 
when the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, the organization which carries such 
a large part of the hope of mankind for peace, 
must, in effect, go hat in hand to reluctant 
member nations in an effort to collect funds 
to operate its programs. 

5. Concluding Comments 


In the preceding sections of this report 
we have made observations on aspects of the 
U.N. and USS. participation in the organiza- 
tion which impressed us most forcibly dur- 
ing our brief period of service as delegates. 
To summarize: 

1. The practice of including Members of 
Congress in U.S. delegations to the General 
Assembly is a desirable one and should be 
continued, provided it is clear that they do 
not in any way compromise their independ- 
ent responsibilities to their constituents by 
this service. 

2. The personnel of the permanent mission 
under the Ambassador at the United Nations 
provides competent staff support for the U.S. 
delegations to the General Assembly. How- 
ever, the effectiveness of the presentation 
and pursuit of U.S. policies in that body 
might be improved by permitting greater 
flexibility to the mission, by streamlining 
procedures within the executive branch on 
matters pertaining to our policies within the 
United Nations and by regular rotation prac- 
tices for staff assigned to the permanent 
mission. 

8. The changes which have taken place 
in the General Assembly in recent years have 
created a dangerous gap between calls for 
action and the responsibility and capacity to 
act. They have also produced parliamentary 
tendencies to busybody, to scramble for 
votes, to logroll, to water down resolutions. 
These tendencies, if they continue, may 
undermine respect for the organization 
throughout the world and reduce its capac- 
ity to make a contribution to peace. The 
changes in the role of the General Assembly, 
moreover, have imposed an inequitable bur- 
den on the nations which take the obliga- 
tions of the charter most seriously. 

4. The whole question of financing the 
United Nations needs to be examined with 
great candor. Present methods of support- 
ing its activities in part by assessments and 
in part by voluntary contributions are in- 
equitable and unsatisfactory. The problem 
of rising cost is inseparable from that of 
rising demands upon the organization by 
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member nations. Both need to be studied 
and acted upon within the United Nations 
and within this Government which, as the 
largest contributor, exerts a great infiuence 
on fiscal developments within the United 
Nations system, 

We make the above observations, empha- 
sizing that they are based on our limited 
experience as delegates to the 13th General 
Assembly. Nevertheless, we make them in 
the hope that they may help to improve our 
participation in the United Nations and to 
strengthen that organization for the tasks 
of peace which are its primary reason for 
being. 

We cannot conclude this report without 
noting that the United Nations cannot guar- 
antee peace in a divided world. It is to be 
pointed out, however, that in many in- 
stances, through its activities, the organiza- 
tion has contributed to the maintenance of 
peace. The value of the United Nations in 
this sense has been demonstrated, notwith- 
standing criticisms of specific aspects of its 
operation which we have included in earlier 
sections of this report. How can a dollar 
value, for example, be placed upon its con- 
tributions to the prevention of conflict in 
Kashmir or in the Middle East? What has 
it been worth to the nations of the latter 
region, indeed, to all nations, to have had 
the United Nations Emergency Force inter- 
posed between hostile forces which might 
easily have triggered a worldwide conflict? 
In this way and in many others the United 
Nations has contributed to peace and, in ef- 
fect, to the ends of U.S. policy and the poli- 
cles of other nations. 

Many of these contributions are directly 
traceable to the Secretary General of the 
organization. His objectivity and impartial- 
ity are universally recognized and have been 
widely utilized for peace. There is also a 
great potential for peace in the General As- 
sembly which, despite its failure to act with 
promptness, clarity, and vigor on occasion, 
nevertheless, has provided a setting in which 
nations have been mobilized to throw their 
moral and other influence into the scales 
against aggression. 


Exureir 2 


THE CONGO AND PoLicy TOWARD THE New 
AFRICA 


(Statement of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Democrat, of Montana) 


Hopes rise and fall with respect to devel- 
opments in the Congo. A road to an or- 
derly and progressive future for that region 
opens one day only to be blocked the next by 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles. The 
problems of the Congolese transition are 
dumped suddenly on the United Nations to 
the tune of universal acclamation. Just as 
suddenly discordant notes are injected into 
the tune. 

It is late in the day of this Congress to 
raise a question of this kind, I do so, how- 
ever, because almost imperceptibly but 
deeply and rapidly, this Government is mov- 
ing into involvement in the affairs of the 
Congo and Africa. Acts of the Senate are 
a factor in this trend in policy and, hence, 
the Senate shares responsibility for the 
form which the trend assumes. I would 
note in this connection that we have re- 
cently approved an increase in the Presi- 
dent's contingency fund of $100 million and 
that this amount was sought by him in 
anticipation of needs in the Congo and else- 
where in Africa. Since we do have a re- 
sponsibility it behooves us to see as clearly 
as we are able the essentials of the situation 
which exists on the African Continent and 
to consider the course which we are pursuing, 

Let me say at the outset that the conduct 
of African policy for the past few years by 
the President, the Secretary of State and 
Mr. Lodge at the United Nations, in my 
opinion, deserves the support of the Senate. 
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They have acted with insight and dispatch 
in dealing with the most uncertain situation. 

It is no criticism of them to note that, 
of late, the waters of African affairs and, 
particularly, those in the Congo have be- 
come more turbulent. What is taking place 
in the Congo may spread to other parts of 
the African Continent. Indeed, in the last 
few days the short-lived unity of Senegal 
and the Sudan Republic in the Mali Fed- 
eration has threatened to come apart in 
factional dispute. 

In short, we are likely to be in for a pro- 
tracted period of difficulties in Africa. It is 
not easy to define the sources of these diffi- 
culties even though it is essential for the 
Senate to make the effort. Africa from the 
point of view of our comprehension is a 
new continent. It has burst upon our 
awareness suddenly, after having been shut 
off almost entirely by barriers of nature and 
the closed doors of colonial enclaves. What 
we need to know now for effective policies 
is not to be derived from the old travel books 
on Africa and the attitudes which they in- 
duced. It is the emergent Africa, the Africa 
of today and, even more important, the 
Africa of tomorrow which we must seek to 
fathom. For it is to this new Africa that 
we must address our policies. 

It will be sometime before the channels of 
objective information and skilled interpreta- 
tion become fully adequate to this need. 
What pours out of Africa today is a con- 
fusing mixture of fact and fancy, of the 
sober and the sensational, of what is past 
and what is yet to be. However, there is a 
constant improvement in the flow of infor- 
mation as American reporters, writers and 
scholars converge on the African Continent 
and a network of American embassies de- 
velops in the new republics. 


COLONIALISM 


Some of the significant realities have al- 
ready come into sharper focus. The first and 
most important of these is that European 
colonialism as a system of government is 
fast disappearing. At the end of World War 
II, there were four independent nations in 
Africa. Now, there are 24. By the end of 
the year, two more former colonies will be- 
come independent. Four African nations, 
including South Africa, signed the U.N. 
Charter in 1945. Ten African states are now 
members; 14 are likely to become members in 
the very near future. 

It is clear that colonialism is rapidly dis- 
appearing as a political system in Africa. 
What is not so clear but what may be of 
even greater significance is that colonialism 
as a political propellant has not yet left 
the scene. The word still has the capacity 
to evoke a militant nationalism, and even 
racism, in Africans. Its capacity in this 
respect may increase before it begins to de- 
crease. That is likely to be the case so 
long as any part of the African Continent 
remains under alien jurisdiction. It is 
likely to be the case so long as any inde- 
pendent nation of Africa, now dominated 
by European settlers, has still to evolve a 
workable system of government under 
which the peoples of varying races can live 
together in a reasonable acceptance of one 
another. It is likely to be the case until a 
free Africa persuades itself that it is a full 
and equal participant in the general affairs 
of the world. 

The persistence of this political propel- 
lant may or may not be valid in logic. 
What matters from the point of view of 
policy, however, is that it exists in fact and 
it is likely to continue to exist for some 
time. A policy which, in concept or admin- 
istration, ignores its existence rests upon a 
most fragile foundation. 

POLITICAL INSTABILITY 

Beyond the persistence of the factor of 
colonialism, there are other political reali- 
ties in the African situation with which our 
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policies must reckon. It is now apparent 
that the stability of the colonial system was 
imposed from without at the price of a 
large measure of social atrophy within 
Africa. The basic mode of existence for 
great numbers of Africans today differs little 
from the pattern of an earlier time with its 
multiple tribes, multiple languages, mul- 
tiple customs, values and superstitions. 
Furthermore, the political boundaries which 
colonialism drew in Africa were more a con- 
sequence of power adjustments among the 
European nations rather than expressions of 
natural divisions and of human forces within 
Africa itself. Yet it is within these bound- 
aries that African nations, today, are emerg- 
ing into independence. 

I do not make these observations in 
criticism. What is past is past and cannot 
be undone, I point to these factors because 
they are significant in the unstable situation 
with which our policies must deal during 
this period of transition in Africa. There 
will be strong pressures to pull apart the 
outwardly imposed political unities and to 
revert to the schismatic earlier pattern. The 
sophisticated nationalism of a handful of 
African leaders will not easily be transferred 
to the many. These leaders themselves will 
have to search for ways to reorder boundaries 
into new political units, knowing as they do 
the requirements for a durable statehood in 
the modern world. To a considerable ex- 
tent this search can be fruitful and bene- 
ficial. Other consequences, however, may 
also be anticipated if the search becomes 
aggressive or if African leaders pursue con- 
cepts of pan-Africanism on the basis of a 
militant racism. 

AFRICAN LEADERSHIP AND MODERN SKILLS 

That brings me to still another significant 
factor in the African situation with which 
we must deal in policy. To a degree perhaps 
unparalleled since the revolutions of inde- 
pendence in the Americas, the great political 
transition in Africa depends upon a handful 
of trained and experienced leaders. And un- 
like the simple world of the Americas at an 
earlier time, Africa is being propelled, in 
independence, into the modern world of in- 
stant communications, missiles, nuclear 
ee and complex bureaucratic organiza- 

on. 

Few Africans have been introduced as ap- 
prentices and, even fewer as managerial par- 
ticipants in the affairs of the modern state, 
the modern economy, and the modern world. 
Yet many must learn rapidly if, to the bare 
bones of independence, there is to be added 
the sinews of economic and political organi- 
zation which will give that independence 
beneficial meaning and durability for the 
people of Africa. The problem is not simply 
one of replacing the European colonial bu- 
reaucracies with U.N. or other bureaucracies 
and, then, with an African bureaucracy in 
the same form. However much replacements 
of this kind may be unavoidable for the 
present, the deeper problem is the develop- 
ment of responsible African government and 
responsible African management to guide the 
African peoples into a way of life suited to 
their needs and, at the same time, capable 
of peaceful, free, and constructive coopera- 
tion in the general progress of mankind. 

The task which confronts an emerging 
Africa is monumental. Much will depend on 
an understanding and patient hand from the 
rest of the world. But even more will de- 
pend upon the dedication, the wisdom, and 
the realistic restraint of those few Africans 
who are now assuming the reins of political 
power. They, more than anyone else, will 
make the decisions which set the patterns, 
for better or for worse, for the new way of 
life in Africa. 


OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 
I turn now to the last significant factor 
in the African situation with which I wish 
to deal at this time. I have already noted 
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that Africa’s future is partially dependent 
on an understanding and patient assist from 
the rest of the world. There appears to be 
a great, a universal eagerness to lend a hand 
in Africa. We see it clearly in the Soviet 
Union and China. We see it clearly in Cairo. 
We see it clearly in Europe. We see it 
clearly in this country and in the United 
Nations. 

What we do not yet see clearly is the 
nature of this hand. Certainly there is a 
human and sincere desire—and I am sure 
it exists among the people of all countries— 
to help those who for too long have been 
cut off from equal participation in the main- 
stream of human civilization. But is that 
all there is in the extended hands? Is there 
not also a certain eagerness to project into 
Africa the many ramifications of the cold 
war and other power rivalries which now 
plague the rest of the world? 

The field is wide open for that game at 
the moment, Africa is in transition and 
its leadership has only limited experience. 
But transitions are not forever and those 
who have learned the way to national inde- 
pendence are equipped to learn other mat- 
ters. Most important, I believe the emerg- 
ing African peoples have had enough of the 
role of pawns moved on the chessboards of 
others. They will not meekly assume that 
role again and they will react against those 
who seek to return them to it. 

It may be too much to expect but it is 
not too much to attempt to insulate an 
emergent Africa from the international po- 
litical and ideological storms which now 
sweep the rest of the world, In any event, 
I believe that policies, in concept or admin- 
istration, which deliberately seek to project 
these storms into Africa will redound neither 
to the benefit of the African nations nor 
even to the long-range interests of those 
nations which pursue them. 


THE SITUATION IN THE CONGO 


The factors which I have been discussing 
and with which our policies respecting 
Africa must contend are to be found to a 
greater or lesser degree throughout that con- 
tinent. And they are of intense significance 
in the immediate crisis in the Congo. The 
propellant of colonialism still drives people 
in that region to militant action despite the 
fact that independence has been achieved, 
despite the fact that the Belgians are in 
rapid withdrawal as U.N. forces enter the 
situation. Furthermore, as the colonial 
system has been progressively dismantled, 
the outward political unity which this sys- 
tem created faces rising centrifugal pres- 
sures, not only in Katanga but elsewhere 
in that huge land. Also in evidence in the 
Congo is the countergroping of pan-African- 
ism to which I have already alluded; un- 
fortunately, I may add, it has already taken 
on some dangerous racial overtones in the 
expression of differing attitudes toward 
U.N. forces supplied by African nations and 
those from elsewhere. In the Congo, too, is 
to be found an enormous gap between the 
immediate need for skilled Africans in gov- 
ernment and management and the ex- 
tremely limited supply. In the Congo, 
finally, we see the helping hand from the 
rest of the world extended in sincere under- 
standing of the difficulties confronting this 
new nation but also with the muscles of the 
external power rivalries flexing here and 
there in an eagerness to plunge into the 
inviting situation. 


U.S. INTERESTS 


If we are to deal effectively in policy not 
only with the situation in the Congo but, in 
truth, with developments throughout Africa, 
we must not only see our interests clearly 
but we must pursue those interests in the 
light of significant factors of the kind I have 
been discussing today. Our interests are not 
hard to define. They arise, first and fore- 
most from the universal implications of the 
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historic American doctrines of freedom. 
And men and women in Africa, today, are 
striving for freedom and its meaning for 
them. They may struggle awkwardly and 
ineptly, perhaps, and sometimes even blindly 
but, nevertheless, the struggle is authentic, 

Furthermore American citizens have mod- 
est cultural and commercial ties with Africa 
and the prospects for the improvement of 
the ties are good as Africa develops in free- 
dom, These, too, constitute American in- 
teres ts. 

Finally we have an interest in human 
progress in peace in Africa. We have that 
interest in part because we cannot, and no 
people worthy of the name human can, close 
eyes to the desperate travails of a vast seg- 
ment of the human family. We have it, too, 
because the peaceful progress of Africa is 
interrelated with the peace of the people of 
this Nation in this second half of the 20th 
century. We have this interest because of 
Africa can progress in freedom and peace, it 
will spare us the extension of the costly trap- 
pings of the cold war to still another 
continent, 


FRAMEWORK FOR UNITED STATES POLICY 


What, then, do these interests suggest as 
a proper course of policy for this Nation? 
I do not believe that they suggest that we 
plunge headlong into the turbulent trou- 
bles of Africa with eager dollars, with un- 
solicited advice, with an indiscriminate out- 
pouring of new military and economic aid 

wherever takers may be found. It 
should be obvious, now, on the basis of ex- 
perience elsewhere that this approach can 
guarantee neither to dispel Africa's troubles 
nor to exorcise communism from that con- 
tinent. Equally, Mr. President, we must re- 
sist the easy temptation to pass off the dif- 
ficulties in Africa as of little import to this 
Nation. In short, our important but limited 
interests suggest that we do not assume the 
role of either first or last among equals in 
our approach to Africa but that we take our 
place as true equals among outsiders while 
Africa develops within, under its own lead- 
ership and in accord with its own genius. 
This view presupposes a major effort of as- 
sistance by the United Nations, as Africans 
need it, seek it and can use it. But I hasten 
to add that that supposition is not the same 
as the glib slogan: “Let the United Nations 
do it.” 

With all due respect to Mr. Hammarskjold, 
a brilliant and dedicated man, the fact is 
that what needs to be done in Africa will 
not be done unless the policies of this Gov- 
érnment and others and, most of all, the 
leadership of the new Africa permit it to be 
done. 


PRINCIPLES OF A U.S. POLICY ON AFRICA 


We cannot answer for others in this con- 
nection but we can look to our own policies 
on Africa and their administration. In the 
light of the analysis which I have attempted 
today, I would suggest that our policies must 
flow from the following principles: 

1. This Nation should give its support, 
diplomatically and otherwise to the end that 
independence and human equality will 
eventually be achieved throughout Africa. 
Our support must go, as it has begun to go 
under this administration, to those who 
work oberly in Africa for these ends. May 
I say, in all candor, that this principle grows 
easier to maintain with consistency and 
dynamism as the nations of Europe with 
whom we are associated in other matters 
increasingly espouse it in their own African 
policies. The difficulties, however, are great 
and will remain great in those areas in Africa 
of heavy European settlement and I do not 
wish to make light of the task of those who 
must conduct our policies affecting those 
areas. 

It seems to me particularly important that 
this principle find expression in the char- 
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acter and conduct of our expanding network 
of embassies in the new African republics. 
I hope that these establishments will be 
kept modest in size and character. I hope, 
further, that our official representatives will 
seek a fresh and full understanding of the 
situations which they encounter, based upon 
direct and broad contact with the peoples 
of these new nations. I hope, finally, that 
these embassies will be conducted in a man- 
ner which reflects the simple good will of 
this Nation toward the new republics of 
Africa and our sympathetic appreciation of 
their struggles. In sum, it seems to me of 
the utmost importance that now, at the be- 
ginnings of contact with the new Africa, 
our Official representation be kept free of 
those characteristics which would invite a 
deflection of the political propellant of 
colonialism to this Nation. 

2. In the absence of overriding considera- 
tions to the contrary, this Nation should 
use whatever influence it can against a cen- 
trifugal fragmentation of existing political 
units in Africa. However powerful the divi- 
sive forces of an ancient tribalism may still 
be, they are the forces of the dying Africa; 
they are not the strengths of the Africa that 
is struggling to come into being. May I say 
that to hold to this principle is not to stand 
against adjustments in present political 
boundaries, Such adjustments are to be 
anticipated and are to be encouraged if they 
lead to more practical political and economic 
units. We should resist these tendencies, 
however, if they derive either from a nar- 
row tribalism or a sweeping racist pan-Afri- 
canism, 

I realize that these particular problems 
must be dealt with primarily by the African 
peoples themselves. There is every indica- 
tion, however, that the United Nations may 
be drawn increasingly into them. Since that 
is the probability, we must be prepared to 
exert our influence affirmatively in that or- 
ganization and, in other ways, on the side 
of modern political progress in Africa. 

8. We should recognize that the hopes for 
freedom and progress in Africa during this 
period of transition depend, perhaps, more on 
the caliber of men than on the forms of gov- 
ernments and we should lend a most under- 
standing ear to those African leaders who, 
with sincerity, personal dedication, and real- 
ism seek to move their nations forward. 

We must learn quickly, as much as we can 
about the emergent African leadership and, 
if we are to learn accurately, we will eschew 
such inapplicable frames of reference as pro- 
Communist or pro-Western. The leader- 
ship that matters for the future of Africa 
will be neither one nor the other. It will 
be pro-African in the finest sense of the term 
in that it will be dedicated to the welfare of 
its own peoples and will drive soberly but 
relentlessly to increase their capacity for sur- 
vival and expression in the modern worid. 

4. We should join with all nations so in- 
clined in an effort to lend a genuinely help- 
ful hand to the vast needs of Africa for 
training in modern skills and for prompt 
economic and social development. 

If Africa is to make the most of this help 
and, if the rest of the world is to gain from 
it in terms of peace, then it seems to me that 
this help must go to Africa free of any ex- 
tension—expressed or implied—of the power 
conflicts and rivalries which divide the 
world. The challenge of Africa is not a call 
to greater propaganda battles between us 
and the Soviet Union. The challenge of 
Africa is to the world. It is a challenge to 
help open in peace the doors of modern life 
for the peoples of Africa, for their benefit 
and for the still unfathomed benefits which 
may flow to mankind from that opening. 

SPECIFICS OF A U.S. POLICY 

If we accept this as the deeper challenge 
of Africa then it seems to me that we must 
begin to seek agreement through our poli- 
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cies, in the U.N, and elsewhere, on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1, That all requests for military training 
missions and military aid from the African 
nations henceforth be referred to the United 
Nations and that such missions, as approved 
by the Security Council, be supplied solely 
under the aegis of the U.N.; further, that 
existing military aid missions in Africa be 
converted into U.N. missions at the request 
of any independent African nation and, as 
rapidly as possible. 

2. That the United States seek agreement 
with the Soviet Union to the end that both 
nations shall refrain from seeking military 
bases in Africa and from sending military 
forces to any part of Africa except as the 
Security Council may direct; further, that 
existing bases of either nation in Africa be 
closed out in due course and any military 
forces of either nation on the African Conti- 
nent be withdrawn as the Security Council 
may direct. 

3. That the United Nations effort in the 
Congo, and similar efforts which may be re- 
quired and sought elsewhere in Africa, 
henceforth be financed by a four-quarters 
fund: one-quarter supplied by the United. 
States; one-quarter by the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe acting, as willing, in con- 
cert; one-quarter by Western Europe acting, 
as willing, in concert; and one-quarter by 
the other members of the United Nations. 

4. That the four-quarters fund be used, 
further, as the principal instrument for fi- 
nancing a substantial program of technical 
aid to Africa, to be pursued predominantly 
through an expansion of educational and 
training facilities in that continent, with 
technicians and teachers supplied on a sim- 
ilar four-quarter division, under the general 
direction of the U.N. Secretary General; and 
further, as this effort comes into operation, 
that bilateral assistance by all nations in 
Africa be progressively curtailed. 

My principal interest. today has been to 
explore the limits of our proper concern in 
the unfolding situation in Africa., The dif- 
ficulty which confronts our policy is not 
only that we may do too little but that we 
may be impelled to do too much and in 
ill-adapted ways and, hence, contribute to 
the creation on the African Continent of 
still another front in the cold war. We 
shall not be thanked by the Africans if that 
is the effect of our contribution 
of its size and our good intentions. Nor 
will we serve the interests of this Nation 
by enlarging the already costly trappings 
of the cold war—notably, military and po- 
litical aid, propaganda dissemination and 
increased defense expenditures—if it can be 
avoided. 

I do not know if it will be possible to 
bring into being the beginnings of a con- 
structive and cooperative approach to Africa 
along the lines of the suggestions which IL 
have advanced, There is little ground for 
sanguine expectations, Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve we should make, in policy, an effort of 
this kind. We should make it with all dili- 

ence and in all sincerity. We should make 
t in our own interests, in the interests of 
the emergent African peoples and in the in- 
terests of the peace of the world. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I commend the major- 
ity leader for the speech which he has 
just delivered to the Senate. I realize 
that there are persons who will be 
rather critical of what he has said. 
Others will commend him for having 
the courage to say it. 

We have reached a time when we 
should make a very searching analysis 
of the international organizations to 
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which we belong, including the United 
Nations. I have been disappointed this 
winter that there seems to be a group— 
I believe a small, but very intensive and 
vocal group, or at least one very fluent 
with their pen—who criticize anyone 
who dares to look inside the United Na- 
tions and try to determine whether it is 
accomplishing the purposes for which 
it was originally established and whether 
it is using the correct methods to ac- 
complish such purposes. 

I cannot help but recall that for 2 
weeks in the Senate Chamber there was 
a very critical search of the systems of 
certain State governments here in the 
United States, and some of the very per- 
sons who applauded that searching re- 
view of our State systems seem to think 
it is rather horrendous even to take a 
casual look at the operations of the 
United Nations. 

If the United Nations survives as an 
effective organization in the years ahead, 
it will be because some people have had 
the courage to insist that it carry on its 
operations as a sound, solvent, and effi- 
cient organization; and we cannot do 
that without opening the door and look- 
ing inside to see what is going on. 

The Senator from Montana has made 
a great contribution today to the sur- 
vival of the United Nations. There was 
a time when the United Nations was 
criticized solely by its old enemies. I 
think it is perfectly proper for the old, 
longtime friends of the U.N. to insist 
that it so conduct its affairs that it 
may live and be effective far into the 
future. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to express 
my appreciation for the remarks just 
made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont, who has contributed 
a great deal, and constructively, to the 
proposed legislation now before the 
Senate. 

As I look over this Chamber, I see four 
Members of the Senate, besides myself, 
who have served as delegates to the 
United Nations—the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. They 
have all made contributions to various 
sound and constructive studies covering 
our relations with the United Nations. 

I have been somewhat disturbed by the 
attitude taken in the press and by cer- 
tain columnists in this country toward 
some of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle because they have spoken up 
and made constructive suggestions con- 
cerning the United Nations. We know 
that the organization is not perfect—far 
from it. We do not expect perfection. 
We know it is operating under handicaps 
which its founders did not foresee in 
1945, when it came into being. But I say 
that Senators can and have the right to 
criticize constructively, as all of those 
who have spoken on this subject have 
done. We can be of help to an organiza- 
tion of this nature, in which we all be- 
lieve. I point out to my friends who 
seem to find fault with both Democratic 
and Republican Senators because they 
have had the honesty to make their sug- 
gestions publicly, that they would do well 
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to look at the mote in their own eyes. 
They are not perfect, either. I honor 
those Senators, regardless of their stand, 
for what they have had to say. I know 
that when the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] speak, they 
do so constructively. When the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] offers an al- 
ternate solution to the proposal sent to 
the Congress by the administration, and 
is joined in such proposal by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] and oth- 
er Members of the Senate, they do so 
constructively, on the basis of knowledge 
which they acquired as a result of their 
experience as delegates to the UN. I 
say to them, “Be not of faint heart be- 
cause of what is said about you in public 
print, but continue to do the best you 
can, and do it honestly and with integ- 


rity.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I, too, 
appreciate very much the speech of the 
majority leader. As he has noted, I 
had the opportunity of serving as a dele- 
gate at three sessions of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. I remember 
the pleasure I had in serving with the 
majority leader in 1951, at Paris. 

I have noticed, particularly in my cor- 
respondence of the last year, the increas- 
ing attacks upon the United Nations. 
When I read the speech a few days ago 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], while I did not agree with all 
of his conclusions, I thought it was well 
that he raised the questions that he did 
about the United Nations. 

As certain doubts and questions are in 
the minds of a great many people in this 
country, I would be happy if the ques- 
tions the people have about the United 
Nations could be thoroughly explored in 
debate on the floor of the Senate. 

I once served on the Budget Committee 
for the U.N. I learned, as the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AKEN] has learned, 
that the members of the United Nations 
must come to grips with their respon- 
sibility to participate in financing its 
regular operations, and also its peace 
and security operations, which perhaps 
were not foreseen clearly at the time of 
the ratification of the Charter. 

There are in this country certain 
groups who are carried away by the 
United Nations, and believe it can solve 
all the problems of the world. It can- 
not, and these people are a little fatuous 
if they expect the U.N. to solve the issues 
between the great powers. 

There are other people, who take the 
other extreme, and blame the U.N. for 
the crises and dangers we face. Some 
of the disillusionment with the U.N. 
arises from the frustration of people 
who are concerned about the world 
situation, and who look for some easy 
means to meet our dangers. 

Some people say, “Get out of the 
United Nations,” as if doing so would 
solve our problem. To the contrary, it 
would only increase our problems and 
dangers. 

There is a point we can remember 
about the worth of the United Nations— 
and it is concerned with our vital self- 
interest. There are many places in the 
world at which we are in direct con- 
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frontation with the Soviet Union, and 
each of these places is an area of danger. 
Each is a place where fighting is pos- 
sible, and which might grow into a nu- 
clear war. This is the danger of Berlin. 
It may exist in other places. 

The United Nations has moved into 
such places as the Middle East and the 
Congo and reduced the possibility of 
direct confrontation there of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. If the 
United Nations had not moved, inter- 
vention by the Soviet Union might have 
occurred, and our country would have 
been faced with the question of whether 
it, to, should move in directly. 

This would have added to the number 
of points of confrontation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, and 
would have increased the world danger 
which we face today. 

So if there is no other reason why our 
people should feel that the United Na- 
tions serves a worthy purpose, in very 
simple terms, it has, in my view, pre- 
vented the multiplication of the places 
at which we would have been in direct 
confrontation with the Soviet Union, and 
the consequent possibility of war. 

I believed that some of our people have 
not considered this possibility in relation 
to the situation in the Congo, unhappy 
as it has been. I do not know whether 
the same people who say, “Get out of the 
United Nations” would have been will- 
ing for the United States to take uni- 
lateral action in the Mideast and the 
Congo, They would be the first to op- 
pose direct action. 

There are many other reasons which 
lead me to support the U.N., but one rea- 
son is certainly our self-interest. 


LET’S SUPPORT UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions has authorized the issuance of a 
$200 million bond issue in order to save 
this peacekeeping organization from 
threatened bankruptcy. President Ken- 
nedy has reaffirmed our Goyernment’s 
faith in the future of the United Nations 
by requesting the Congress to authorize 
the purchase of one-half of these 25-year 
2-percent bonds by the United States. 

The working capital of the United Na- 
tions has been greatly reduced. Money 
is urgently needed to carry on vital U.N. 
operations. It is true, as many critics 
of the U.N. have pointed out, that this 
emergency would not exist if all mem- 
ber nations paid their assessments as we 
do. Nevertheless, the emergency exists 
and the President is correct in urging 
emergency action to deal with it. The 
United Nations is too important in the 
preservation of world peace to allow a 
lack of funds to bring its work to a halt. 
Our purchasing these bonds may make 
the difference between an effective and 
crippled U.N. Those who oppose our do- 
ing so are playing into the hands of the 
Soviet Union which opposes the bond 
issue and long has been in arrears in 
various U.N. accounts, including the 
Congo, to the tune of $41 million. 

We Americans should be doing every- 
thing possible to strengthen the United 
Nations, for it remains the world’s great 
hope for a just and lasting peace. Yet 
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some Americans not only oppose our 
purchase of U.N. bonds, but are foolishly 
demanding that we withdraw from the 
UN. 

Among these are the lunatic fringe 
fanatics who would risk nuclear war and 
the end of civilization as we know it. 
They march under the illusory slogan of 
“total victory” in a world where an at- 
tempted “total victory” will more likely 
mean total destruction. They preach 
conservatism without conserving our es- 
sential freedoms. Under the guise of 
patriotism they would destroy our 
democracy, replacing it with a Fascist- 
like totalitarian form of government. 
For them the United Nations is a con- 
venient scapegoat for all that is wrong 
with the world. With this lunatic fringe, 
there is no appeal to reason. 

Other opponents are sincere in their 
longing for a return to our isolated 
past. These misguided Americans con- 
tinue to view the world through blinders 
and see it as it was 50 years ago. For 
them the atom bomb, orbital rockets, 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, and 
other advances in warmaking do not 
exist. They mistakenly believe that a 
return to the outdated concept of fort- 
ress America is still possible in an age 
when nations have the power to destroy 
one another within 20 minutes without 
one soldier crossing a border. 

Finally, there are the frustrated 
Americans who feel that since the United 
Nations has not solved all our inter- 
national problems, this international 
agency should be discarded, There is 
probably not a thinking American who 
has not at one time or another been 
frustrated by the failure of the U.N, to 
solve a particular issue. It is true that 
it has often failed and undoubtedly 
there will be more failures. The U.N. 
offers no panacea, no cure-all for every 
international disease, and to view its 
purpose as such is to invite disappoint- 
ment and frustration. 

This organization is only one instru- 
mentality of our foreign policy along 
with bilateral diplomacy and multilateral 
alliances such as NATO, the organization 
of American States, and the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization. Each has its 
own uses and purposes. Like all politi- 
cal instrumentalities it is imperfect, 
often unwieldy, and its uses are limited. 
However, those uses can be very impor- 
tant in the pursuit of some of our na- 
tional objectives which cannot be pur- 
sued as effectively, if at all, by other 
means. For this reason, if for no other, 
we must support its continued existence 
which the purchase of these bonds will 
help insure. 

The United Nations has had some 
notable successes. The specialized 
agencies have done important work with 
children, food, health, and economic de- 
velopment. It resolved the Suez crisis 
and has managed to insulate Egypt and 
Israel. ‘Today, under unbelievably diffi- 
cult conditions, it is attempting to re- 
solve the crisis in the Congo. 

It is interesting to note that critics of 
the U.N, Congo policy base their opposi- 
tion on the mythical grounds that it is 
furthering Communist goals. One of 
the reasons for this bond issue is the 
fact that the Soviet Union is one of those 
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nations which has refused to contribute 
financially or otherwise to the Congo 
operation. Certainly, were the U.N. ac- 
tion favorable to its interests, the Soviet 
Union would be delighted to contribute 
toward its success. 

In short, the United Nations can only 
be measured in view of the alternative. 
It has worked and will work when it has 
had to, when both the United States and 
the Soviet Union wanted it to work, when 
bilateral or multilateral diplomacy could 
not succeed. If it has not solved all man- 
kind’s problems, it has on occasion pre- 
vented a confrontation of the great 
powers, This in itself is enough justifi- 
cation for its continuance. 

Obviously, there is plenty of room for 
improvement in the U.N. toward this end 
all peace-loving nations must constantly 
strive. This bond issue may well help 


strengthen the authority of the U.N. | 


Today, many nations refuse to contribute 
to one or more of the U.N. activities—the 
force in the Gaza Strip, the Congo, and 
others. 

If each country were left free to con- 
trol or interfere with U.N. activities be- 
cause it disapproves of a particular un- 
dertaking, the result would be utter 
collapse of the world organization. The 
chief significance of the bond issue is 
that it will deprive recalcitrant members 
of this leverage. The bonds to be sold 
will be repaid as part of the regular 
budget. Each member will have to con- 
tribute its share of the repayment cost 
regardless of what the money is used for. 
This means that the Soviet Union and 
other defaulters must help pay off the 
bond issue as part of their regular 
assessment, 

At the same time it approved the issue, 
the General Assembly, despite Soviet bloc 
opposition, appealed to the World Court 
for an advisory opinion on whether the 
charter binds U.N. members to pay their 
share of the cost of operations ordered 
for the purpose of maintaining peace. 
An opinion that such assessments are 
compulsory would subject defaulters—as 
the Soviet Union now is—to loss of voting 
rights, 

The appeal to the Court and the bond 
issue should help end the attempt of the 
Soviet Union to impose pocketbook nulli- 
fication of decisions of which they dis- 
approve. 

Mr. President, the United Nations will 
continue to be a vital instrument of for- 
eign policy when the great nations wish 
to avoid direct conflict. We cannot allow 
it to die or atrophy. Repayment of these 
bonds will be incorporated in the manda- 
tory annual budget dues of all U.N. mem- 
bers. Thus the U.S. share of the peace- 
keeping operations will be reduced from 
the present 4742 percent to our yearly 
budget assessment of 32 percent. 

In this emergency, we can well afford 
to lend what amounts to 50 cents per 
capita of our population by approving 
the President’s request for authority to 
purchase the U.N. bonds. In fact, we 
cannot afford not to do so. To abandon 
the U.N. would be, as one columnist put 
it, like shooting the sheriff because the 
desperadoes will not obey him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day I had given a release 
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to the press. It refers to the address I 
intended to make in the Senate on the 
subject of the U.N. bond issue. Because 
the time of the Senate has been con- 
sumed in other debate, I have not had 
an opportunity to make the address. I 
wish to keep faith with the members of 
the press, some of whom have already 
used the statement. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that this statement 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HUMPHREY SUGGESTS SPACE ACTIVITIES, OCEAN, 
AND POLAR Resources as U.N. REVENUE 
SOURCES 


Senator Husrrr H, HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, today firmly backed the pro- 
posal for purchase of UN. bonds, but 
called for American leadership to help put 
U.N. financing on a self-sustaining basis. 

HUMPHREY urged consideration of a new 
method for long-range and continuing 
financing of the U.N. from revenue producing 
space activities and ocean and polar re- 
sources. 

He urged prompt congressional action to 
help meet the immediate financial needs of 
the U.N., but he added: 

“Purchase of U.N. bonds is a temporary 
expedient, and should not be looked upon as 
a precedent or as a final answer to the 
critical financial needs of the United Nations. 

“The United Nations should seek new 
sources of revenue independent of contribu- 
tions of its members. The real test of Amer- 
ican leadership is our determination to put 
U.N. finances on a long-range self-financing 
basis. 

“I suggest that new sources of wealth 
which are being opened by advances in sci- 
ence and technology outside the jurisdiction 
and present taxing authority of any na- 
tional state may offer the means of finan- 
cial assistance. 

“The three important sources of potential 
revenue are space traffic and communication 
rights, ocean resources, and polar resources. 

“Action could be taken authorizing exclu- 
sive U.N. tax rights to such new sources of 
wealth, even in advance of such sources be- 
coming practicably usable. 

“This would not provide an answer to the 
immediate financial problems of the UN. 
but as science and technology progress fur- 
ther, these potential sources of wealth could 
become important to the life and strength of 
the U.N. 

“It is entirely possible that within a dec- 
ade or two the United Nations might obtain 
substantial revenue from these sources of 
wealth.” 

HUMPHREY suggested these specific pos- 
sibilities of continuing revenue for the 
United Nations: 

1. Space traffic and communication 
rights: The use of orbiting satellites for re- 
laying telephonic and TV signals is bound 
to have significant monetary value. The 
U.N. could be given exclusive authority not 
only to license and regulate, but also to tax 
this and other types of space traffic. Outer 
space belongs to no nation. It is interna- 
tional. 

“2. Ocean resources (beyond the 3-mile 
or 12-mile limit): It soon will be feasible, 
using new technological advances, to drill 
for oil through the ocean bottom on the 
high seas. The U.N. should have the same 
rights to require a share in the production 
of oil wells on the high seas, as let us say 
Venezuela or Saudi Arabia have for wells 
drilled in their territories. 

“Also, there are mineral bearing nodules 
that cover thousands of square miles of the 
ocean floor. New developments in under- 
water equipment operated by remote con- 
trol may soon make their recovery economi- 
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cally feasible. Here is a potential source of 
income for the U.N. The U.N. could be 
granted exclusive authority to license, regu- 
late and tax the exploitation of ocean re- 
sources outside presently recognized limits 
of national jurisdiction. 

3. Polar resources: Presently there is 
vast exploration of polar regions. There 
are known mineral resources in the Ant- 
arctic and possibly in the Arctic. Perhaps 
landed rights or transpolar routes or mineral 
development rights may one day have 
revenue yielding potential. It would seem 
wise to explore the possibility of an agree- 
ment conveying to the U.N. jurisdiction 
over and rights to regulate and tax the 
economic exploitation of all polar areas 
where national jurisdiction is presently un- 
established or in dispute.” 

HUMPHREY urged that serious study be 
given to these proposals. 

“The U.N. can learn from American his- 
tory,” he said, “that the power to lay and 
collect taxes may well determine life or 
death. 

“With funds available for the next two 
years, the United Nations will have an op- 
portunity to save itself from financial bank- 
ruptcy and political impotence and to ex- 
plore a more permanent method to finance 
its operations for peace.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, several 
hundred years ago in the British House 
of Commons, a great Whig authority 
used to say that the duty of an opposi- 
tion was very simple—it was “to oppose 
everything, and propose nothing.” 

I am proud to say that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
has brought to focus the error of this 
statement. On the United Nations bond 
question he has both opposed and pro- 
posed, and the result has been a salutary 
one. I congratulate him and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Iowa. I 
also wish to compliment the distin- 
guished majority leader and the distin- 
guished minority leader for their efforts 
to bring about a rapprochement on this 
question. 

This unity of purpose, this desire and 
ability to effectuate a meeting of the 
minds on matters involving national se- 
curity, without thought of partisan con- 
siderations is the strength of America. 

But of the fruitful discussions that 
have taken place, there may have 
emerged something greater, something 
more lasting, something more vital to 
the United States than a bill compromise 
wrought by reasonable men. 

There has come forth the general rec- 
ognition that in this country there is 
room for but one Secretary of State, and 
anyone who attempts to usurp that of- 
fice—in New York or elsewhere—must 
be regarded as an interloper, however 
innocent his intentions. 

No one of us is too wise, too smart, 
too experienced to learn. I am certain 
the President would be the first to say, 
after the exchanges of views which have 
taken place, that he has new insights and 
new information about the problem of 
United Nations financing and the con- 
cerns of the Senate. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that from 
this day forward we will shape our poli- 
cies by asking “What is good for the 
country?” and not “What will the world 
ever think of us?” 

People from every side inquire: “Is 
the compromise a victory for the Presi- 
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dent? Is the agreement a victory for 
the Republican leadership?” My answer 
must be that if there is a victory, it is a 
victory for the American people. 

I do not mean to suggest it is every- 
thing I had hoped for. In the cold light 
of day I would have to declare it is some- 
thing better than displeasing and some- 
thing less than perfection. 

The issues of var and peace transcend 
the pure pleasures of partisanship, and 
politics has stopped—as it always must— 
at the waters edge. 

When we first entered the United Na- 
tions nearly two decades ago, it was 
thought that the major powers—the per- 
manent members of the Security Coun- 
cil—would keep the peace and bear the 
heaviest share of the expenses of the 
organization. 

The financial burden still rests upon 
the shoulders of the major powers; par- 
ticularly the United States. But the 
mantle of leadership has been stretched 
at the seams and does as much to cover 
the bare bones of Mali and Ghana as the 
shoulders of the United States. 

In the General Assembly there is par- 
ity of power without parity of respon- 
sibility. The last to pay membership 
dues are too often the first to declare 
how the United Nations—even the 
world—should be run. 

The terms of the compromise bill make 
it unmistakably clear that we are willing 
to help put the United Nations house in 
order, but that we are not ready to pay 
anyone’s back rent. 

The bill has another message for 
those official dreamers who believe the 
bond issue may have “important bene- 
ficial consequences as a precedent.” The 
message is simply this: “Don’t count on 
it.” 

The slogan now pervading the United 
Nations is “Pay what you want.” Let 
us substitute for this byword, as the com- 
promise bill does, “Pay what you must.” 

I am proud today to be a Member of 
this Senate. I am proud, too, that the 
President has been willing to scale the 
cliffs of compromise. And if his ex- 
tremist friends should cause him grief 
because of the agreement, he ought to 
remember the old saying that the best 
soldiers come out of the highlands of 
affliction. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, later 
this afternoon I shall speak on the sub- 
ject of the San Luis contract, a threat 
to the 160-acre limitation. Before I 
turn to that subject there are two or 
three other items as to which I shall 
comment briefly. 

I make my speech at a convenient 
time for the Senate this afternoon, in 
keeping with my policy of cooperation 
with the leadership of the Senate, be- 
cause my colleagues can read my com- 
ments in the Recor if they wish to do 
so. They know there will be no votes 
this afternoon on any subject matter. 
They have other meetings to attend. 
Therefore, I have agreed to present my 
comments on the subject matters I shall 
discuss at this late time this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 
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TRIBUTE TO HADASSAH 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
noon I had the privilege of being the 
guest of the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. HUMPHREY] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], who were the 
Senate hosts for a great organization of 
women in the United States known as 
Hadassah. 

Hadassah is an organization of Jew- 
ish women which has made a great hu- 
manitarian record, of which all Ameri- 
cans can be justly proud. It is an 
organization of Jewish women dedicated 
to a great objective; namely, the promo- 
tion and protection of human values. 

The program of Hadassah in support 
of hospitals and in support of many 
great charitable institutions makes one 
very proud to be an American. I think 
it is particularly fitting that the record 
of man’s humanity to man which 
Hadassah has made over the years 
should be a record made by an organi- 
zation of Jewish women. 

They are American women, Mr. Presi- 
dent. As one of their spokesmen 
pointed out so eloquently in a brief 
speech she made at our luncheon this 
noon, they recognize the nonpartisan- 
ship of freedom. They appreciate the 
fact that liberty can be protected and 
defended only by constant vigilance. 

This great organization of American 
Jewish women recognizes that we have 
moral responsibilities to carry out great 
spiritual teachings, such as the teach- 
ing that we are our brother’s keeper. 

I have noticed over the years that al- 
most any community—in fact, I can say 
every community with which I have 
been familiar—which experiences a 
great need for some humanitarian pro- 
gram finds support from such women. 
It is interesting to note that the Jewish 
segment of the population always can 
be counted upon to carry its share of the 
burden, and usually more than its share 
of the burden. 

That should not be surprising, because 
the trials and tribulations of the 
Jewish people throughout the ages have 
taught them the meaning of human 
freedom and personal liberty. 

I speak of liberalism in the broadest 
sense when I say that great liberal 
causes are invariably understood by 
Jewish people. I have sometimes said 
that they are great liberals in the sense 
that they appreciate the importance of 
the protection of human liberty, free- 
dom, and the preservation of a demo- 
cratic system of government, which is, 
of course, the only true protection that 
the citizen has from the kind of tyranny, 
discrimination, and hardships to which 
Jews, under innumerable, nondemocratic 
governments, have been subjected over 
the ages. 

I was particularly appreciative of the 
invitation of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] to be pres- 
ent at the luncheon this noon, because 
this year marks the golden jubilee of 
Hadassah. I thought it was particularly 
fitting and proper that the national 
representatives and the District of 
Columbia representatives of Hadassah 
should meet with Senators this noon at 
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a luncheon which was at least symbolic 
of our appreciation of the golden 
jubilee of Hadassah. 

So from the floor of the Senate today 
I wish to extend personal congratulations 
to Hadassah and to express my great 
admiration for the humanitarianism of 
this great organization of American 
Jewish women, who appreciate the fact 
that, after all, each of us has a moral 
responsibility to do for those less for- 
tunate than we those things that we 
would have done for us if we found our- 
selves in more unhappy circumstances. 
To the Hadassah women who honored 
us with the invitation to join with them 
for luncheon this noon, I say, “Thank 
you.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Oregon. 
I wish to join with him at this par- 
ticular moment in saluting the Hadassah 
organization and in commending the 
ladies of the Hadassah on their out- 
standing work in the field of health, 
medical care, medical education, gen- 
eral education, and social welfare, a pro- 
gram which has been carried on here in 
the United States, in the State of Israel, 
Asia, Africa, and other areas of the 
world. The Senator from Oregon has 
clearly stated the broad objectives of 
Hadassah and has properly and forth- 
rightly described the range of activities 
of this organization as well as the spirit 
that motivates it. It is indeed the spirit 
of compassion, the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, and the spirit of charity and kind- 
ness, It was my pleasure, as the Sena- 
tor has indicated, to cosponsor with the 
Senator from New York | Mr. Javits] a 
luncheon this noon, which was very well 
attended. I might add that many Sena- 
tors sent their regrets at not being able 
to attend because of other commit- 
ments. I have just told the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] what 
a fine group was present. He expressed 
to me his deep disappointment in not 
being able to attend because of another 
engagement. I think nearly every Sena- 
tor would have been present if it had 
been possible for him to be there, be- 
cause we all respect. the work of this fine 
group. 

This is the 50th anniversary of Hadas- 
sah, the Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America. 

I commend Hadassah for its continu- 
ing record of humanitarian service. In 
carrying out its objectives of instilling 
an understanding of Jewish values by 
furthering the education and the ad- 
vancement of the health of the people 
of Israel, its members, as Americans and 
as Jews, have played a vital role in aid- 
ing victims of religious persecution, in 
combating ignorance and poverty, and 
in aiding the creation of a new state. 
Through its aid to those in need and by 
its fostering of freedom and opportunity 
for others, it has been a living example 
of some of America’s highest principles. 

In extending congratulations to Ha- 
dassah on its golden anniversary, I also 
wish it well as it continues its fine ef- 
forts to help those who are oppressed 
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achieve the peace and freedom they 
desire. 

It seems to me appropriate at this 
time, if the Senator from Oregon will 
permit, to ask unanimous consent that 
the message of President Kennedy to 
Hadassah and the jubilee message of 
Mrs. Siegfried Kramarsky, national 
president of Hadassah, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sages were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S MESSAGE 


Hadassah has demonstrated for more than 
a generation that our society receives in 
giving. Our significance as a Nation is often 
more visible in the hopes and aspirations 
that others entertain for us than in our 
estimates of ourselves. For many years, im- 
migrants to these shores constantly rekindled 
the vision of opportunity and freedom that 
inspired our first settlers. Now the tide 
runs in new channels. For all men every- 
where are immigrants to freedom and op- 
portunity; as our Nation bends its strength 
and lends its hand to help them achieve this 
horizon of the spirit, in that act freemen 
discover their own worth. 

Hadassah has realized this great truth for 
many years. It has brought not only help 
to others, but awareness to our own Nation. 
For that, you are to be thanked and com- 
mended. 

As the world struggles from the dark ways 
of the past, and seeks the destiny of peace 
in freedom, organizations like Hadassah will 
continue to find a vital place in human 
affairs. 

My best wishes and congratulations. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 


HADASSAH JUBILEE MESSAGE 


(By Mrs. Siegfried Kramarsky, national 
president) 


The work wrought by Hadassah in the 
past 50 years is the theme of * * * this 
jubilee * * *. What inner drives and ex- 
ternal circumstances shaped Hadassah 
history? 

First, is the conviction that the Jewish 
people is one people whose genesis springs 
from Zion and whose destiny is forever 
linked with Jerusalem. This belief domi- 
nated the thoughts and acts of Henrietta 
Szold. She studied the laws governing the 
relationship between man and God, and man 
and man, which are distinctively Jewish, and 
practiced them. For her the mandate that 
man must love his neighbor as himself was 
universally relevant. She created Hadassah 
as a means for carrying out this mandate. 
From the small group of 25 women who met 
with her in 1912, Hadassah has become a 
tested, skilled instrument of service, viewing 
its role as that of faithful steward of the 
Jewish heritage and responsible partner in 
the shaping of Jewish destiny. 

Over the years, Hadassah celebrations have 
become occasions for rededication to this 
dual role. As do all sensible organizations, 
Hadassah appraises its practical program 
from time to time, shifting its workaday 
emphasis as current needs change and capac- 
ity and experience increase. But the moti- 
vation and objectives are constant, and in 
this constancy lies the uniqueness of Ha- 
dassah. 

Viewing itself as an organic and persistent 
institution in Jewish life, Hadassah finds no 
confiict between its beliefs and its practical 
undertakings. Henrietta Szold’s simple res- 
olution of this common conflict is, perhaps, 
her greatest and most enduring legacy to 
Hadassah, Indulging in endless and futile 
debate on how to make Jewish values fit 
contemporary life was not her way. Armed 
with a knowledge of these values, she ap- 
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praised the contemporary scene and acted 
accordingly. 

When in 1917, history demanded that 
American Jews send a medical unit to war- 
torn Palestine, Hadassah, founded only 5 
years before, was already sufficiently well 
established to organize such a unit. This 
was Palestine within the Ottoman Empire. 
Two decades later a thriving, purposeful 
Jewish Yishuv was ready for a modern uni- 
versity hospital—Mount Scopus. This was 
Palestine under the British mandate. 

Today the majestic buildings of the new 
Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Center, 
set in the hills of Judea in the State of Is- 
rael, radiate the light of learning and the 
comfort of healing far beyond the borders 
of Israel. 

Every age makes new demands. When 
Hitler was strangling Europe and speeding 
his final solution to the Jewish problem, 
Hadassah understood that the demand of 
Jewish history was, once again, to save a 
remnant. Accordingly, Hadassah undertook 
a new project—Youth Aliyah. 

When the idea of a return to Zion moved 
from the realm of Messianic vision to the 
arena of practical politics, Hadassah partic- 
ipated wholeheartedly in the work of per- 
suading the reluctant and convincing the 
skeptical that a Jewish return to Jerusalem 
was a realistic objective as well as a prayer- 
ful hope. 

Like all revolutions, the rebirth of Israel 
has generated unprecedented problems. But 
the magnitude of the problems cannot mar 
the magic of the miracle. In Hadassah's 
view of Jewish history, the idea of Zion re- 
born is synonymous with Jewish identity and 
survival. In the recent past, circumstances 
forced Zionists to concentrate almost exclu- 
sively on establishing a Jewish state. The 
reality—that the state exists—in many 
senses, caught the Jewish people unprepared. 
Today, a most urgent problem is how to 
make the practical success of this first Zion- 
ist objective become a source of new glory 
and inspiration to the whole Jewish people. 
It is a noble problem, and how it will be 
dealt with will influence the character of the 
Jewish people for generations to come, 

In every age and every place, Jews have 
been able to invent techniques of spiritual 
and cultural survival, within their tradi- 
tion and relevant to their contemporary 
circumstances. Hadassah was one such in- 
vention, peculiarly suited to American Jew- 
ish life in the 20th century. From the very 
beginning, it did not restrict its objective 
to the physical alleviation of the pitiable 
condition of a handful of diseased, ignorant, 
poverty-stricken Jews who lived in Turkish 
Palestine. From the beginning, Hadassah 
looked upon itself as an institution for per- 
petuating, in thought and deed, distinc- 
tively Jewish learning, and considered its 
mission to be the handing down of eternal 
Jewish values from generation to genera- 
tion. This sense of mission arms Hadassah 
with the strength to meet the changing 
pressures of contemporary history. 

We are, therefore, not paralyzed by the 
fear of assimilation which pervades Ameri- 
ean Jewish thinking today. There has al- 
ways been the threat of assimilation—in 
Babylon, in Rome, in Greece; in Germany, 
in Spain, in England and Russia and the 
United States. And always there has been 
the remnant who will not permit the House 
of Israel to perish. The spokesmen of this 
remnant may describe themselves as com- 
manded by God or by conscience; as im- 
pelled by considerations of love of Israel, 
pride, or self-respect; of dignity or humanity. 
But, whatever contemporary principle or 
dogma they invoke, their unity lies in the 
fact that they see themselves as faithful 
stewards of an eternal people, whose history 
and destiny is indissolubly linked with the 
land of Israel. This is what Hadassah means 
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prophets, the history and the geography, the 
philosophy and the literature, the science 
and the poetry, the beliefs and the hopes of 
this people constitutes Jewish education. 
Whether the learning goes on in a secret 
cave or in a modern, comprehensive school 
with the latest equipment, whether peda- 
gogical and technological developments 
have changed methods of teaching; whether 
new insights into human emotions alter em- 
pnases and approaches, the core of what 
Jews must teach and learn today is what 
Jews have always needed to teach and learn 

As we celebrate our 50th anniversary, it 
is appropriate that we call to mind endur- 
ing ideas and unwavering commitments that 
are the essence of Hadassah. For though 
our achievements are great, it is the com- 
mitment of successive generations of Jews 
that forms the real bulwark against external 
assimilation or internal dilution of Jewish 
identity and responsibility. Membership in 
Hadassah is both the symbol and the pledge 
of this commitment. We are confident that 
each generation will find its own relevant 
and contemporary mode of meeting it. We 
are confident, too, that for hundreds of 
thousands of women, Hadassah will continue 
to be the organization through which they 
can most effectively fulfill themselves as 
Americans and as Jews. 

In the Jewish tradition, a jubilee was 
more than a festive occasion. It comes with 
injunction: “And ye shall hallow the 50th 
year and proclaim liberty throughout the 
land and unto all the inhabitants thereof; 
it shall be a jubilee unto you.” The rele- 
vance of this injunction is peculiarly poign- 
ant to us today. To heed it is the contem- 
porary commitment of all humanity. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD mes- 
sages from Presidents Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and Dwight 
D, Eisenhower sent on significant occa- 
sions in Hadassah’s past. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. October 16, 1936. 

(Aboard President’s Train.) 

Mrs. EDWARD JACOBS, 

National President, Hadassah, The Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

My Dear Mrs. Jacons: It seems to me that 
Hadassah has made a sound and sensible 
approach to its problems by emphasizing 
the safeguarding of health. I refer par- 
ticularly to the wise emphasis being placed 
upon preventive medical work, hospitaliza- 
tion and nursing, which activities are de- 
signed to promote mental and physical fit- 
ness. Any group that enjoys the social 
security fostered by good health and the 
knowledge that ill health, when it occurs, 
will be combated vigorously, is strategically 
fitted to deal intelligently with problems 
that may arise. 

During your convention many new and 
useful suggestions will be presented. I trust 
that these new ideas will prove useful in 
promoting the fine humanitarian work for 
the alleviation of human suffering in which 
you are engaged. It is both a privilege and 
a pleasure to extend my personal greetings 
to the Women's Zionist Organization of 
America upon the occasion of its 22d con- 
vention. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., November 9, 1949. 
My Dran Mrs. HALPRIN: I am pleased to 
send greetings to you and to the members 
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of Hadassah on the occasion of your 35th 
annual convention. It is reassuring to 
know that in addition to fulfilling their 
responsibilities as citizens, the members of 
Hadassah are carrying forward the ideals of 
American democracy through institutions 
which they have built and which they are 
supporting. 

I hope that it will not be long before the 
international problems which confront the 
State of Israel, in which they are so deeply 
interested, will be solved peacefully and sat- 
isfactorily to all the parties interested. I 
hope too that the internal problems which 
inevitably confront a new-born nation will 
also be solved quickly and amicably. I am 
also hopeful that our country may be able 
to extend constructive assistance to the peo- 
ples in Israel and the neighboring lands, 
through the effectuation of our program on 
behalf of the peoples of underdeveloped 
areas. 

Hadassah, in taking leadership in this field 
is making a great contribution to the wel- 
fare of the people not alone in Israel but 
in the Middle East. I wish them continued 
strength in their work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1954. 

Mrs. HERMAN SHULMAN, 

National President, Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mrs. SHULMAN: I am happy again 
to extend my warm greetings to Hadassah 
and to its delegates from all our States, 
Puerto Rico, and Alaska who have assembled 
for its 40th annual convention. 

Your organization is indeed making an 
energetic and devoted contribution to the 
good of humanity through its civic, medical, 
and social welfare programs. I congratulate 
you on your remarkable spirit and your 
genuine accomplishments. May you have 
increasing success as you continue your work 
to help men know a better life. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I again thank the 
Senator from Oregon, who has spoken 
so eloquently of the work of Hadassah 
and who has helped this organization in 
many ways by his untiring efforts in 
the Congress and by his words and his 
deeds in the field of social welfare and 
social activity. It has been a rare privi- 
lege to have had the opportunity, which 
both the Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from Minnesota have had on 
other occasions, to speak to the Hadas- 
sah organization. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon yield on the same subject? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield, without losing 
my right to the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished Senator for yielding to me. 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR IS MILESTONE OF 
HADASSAH GOOD WORK 

Mr. President, this year is the golden 
jubilee year of Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization of America, the 
largest Jewish women’s organization in 
the United States of America. 

At a luncheon in Washington today, 
attended by the national leaders of 
Hadassah and a number of our col- 
leagues in the Senate from both parties, 
Mrs. Seigfried Kramarsky, of New York, 
national president, spoke most con- 
cisely and eloquently of the goals of 
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Hadassah and a program of healing, 
teaching, and research in Israel and of 
education in America. 

It was my privilege to spend a short 
time in Israel last fall, all too short a 
time. But even in that brief visit, I saw 
evidence of the great medical, educa- 
tional, and social services being rendered 
in Israel today just as there was in Pal- 
estine before 1948, before the independ- 
ence of the present State of Israel was 
recognized. 

It is a tribute to the dedication and 
humanitarianism of Hadassah that doc- 
tors and nurses trained by them carry 
knowledge and their humanitarian spirit 
to other peoples in Asia and Africa. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point the remarks 
of Mrs. Siegfried Kramarsky delivered 
at the Washington luncheon today, 
which was so ably presided over jointly 
by Mrs. Kramarsky and the distin- 
guished majority whip, the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, the Honorable 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY Mrs. SIEGFRIED KRAMARSKY, 
APRIL 2, 1962, ar HADASSAH GOLDEN JUBILEE 
LUNCHEON, NEW SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


We are proud to be here today as repre- 
sentatives of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion American citizens who are the members 
of Hadassah. This celebration tells more 
eloquently than any words what it means 
to live in a self-governing democracy, where 
the elected leaders of government and the 
citizens are partners in a mutual objective. 
America’s goal of a world peace in freedom 
for all peoples everywhere is common to all 
its citizens of whatever faith or whatever 
political party. ' 

In these days of turmoil and upheaval, it 
seems more important than ever for free 
people to avoid the deadening hand of con- 
formity. We believe that the freedom of all 
to worship their own God is one of the 
great strengths of American democracy. The 
Jewish people have kept their identity 
through their devotion to their age-old tradi- 
tion. 

Hadassah is an organization especially 
adapted to American Jewish life in the 20th 
century. It believes that its important task 
is to transmit eternal Jewish values from 
generation to generation and to support and 
safeguard American democracy. These twin 
and harmonious objectives have armed us 
with the vitality to adapt to the changing 
pressures of contemporary history. 

We accept the congratulations and good 
wishes of the Senate of the United States 
on the occasion of our golden jubilee, as an 
honor which we deeply appreciate. For us it 
means more than an endorsement of Hadas- 
sah’s program of healing, teaching, and 
research in Israel and of education in Amer- 
ica. It means the recognition that volun- 
tary organizations like Hadassah have an 
indispensable role to play in the American 
commitment to freedom which engages the 
minds, attentions, and energies of all of us. 


LOOK MAGAZINE PRAISES 
GALVESTON CITY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the city of Galveston, Tex., has been 
honored as an All-America City in an 
article in the April 10, 1962, issue of 
Look magazine. 
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I have recently received a letter from 
Jane Douglas, coordinator of civic pro- 
grams, Look magazine, who wrote: 

It is with great pleasure that we an- 
nounce that Galveston, Tex., is being hon- 
ored this month as an All-America City. 

The citizens of Galveston, by their out- 
standing action bringing about major civic 
improvements, have earned the coveted title 
for their community, and will receive one 
of the annual All-America City awards pre- 
sented under the joint sponsorship of the 
National Municipal League and Look maga- 
zine. 

The citations are given each year to 11 
U.S. communities selected by a jury of dis- 
tinguished citizens and experts on govern- 
ment impaneled by the league. As co- 
sponsor, Look is proud to announce the 
names of the winning cities, together with 
the story of why they won. 


Mr. President, the city of Galveston 
only last year was struck by the dev- 
astating Hurricane Carla, and the win- 
ning of this honor in a time of recovery 
from the hurricane damage is a signal 
honor. 

Galveston has a proud history of ris- 
ing above storm damage to new heights 
to remain at all times one of the great 
resort areas of the world. 

With its many miles of sunlit open 
beaches, the island city of Galveston 
moves onward as a tourist mecca with 
the courage its people have always 
shown. 

The Galveston News has published ar- 
ticles concerning the honor which has 
been earned by the city of Galveston. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an editorial from the Gal- 
veston News of Friday, March 16, 1962, 
entitled “More Favorable Winds,” and 
a news story from the Wednesday, 
March 14, 1962, edition entitled “Gal- 
veston Selected All-America City.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Galveston News, Mar. 16, 1962] 
More FAVORABLE WINDS 


Galveston gets a break. Long the “poi- 
son pen” target of sensational writers, she 
now has been crowned with honor by the 
judges of the 1962 entries in the All-America 
City annual contest. 

This favorable projection into the na- 
tional limelight came not merely as a recog- 
nition of progress by the adoption of a 
more modern form of government but more 
particularly the kindling of citizen initiative 
that made it possible. 

The transition had its inception at the 
grassroots level where the League of Women 
Voters sowed the seeds of desire for a change. 
From these seeds Galveston's council-man- 
ager government was born. 

It is too early to tell whether this new 
child will fulfill all the expectations of its 
parents. It has shown promise in its adoles- 
cence and there are high hopes it will grow 
to sturdy manhood with all the attributes 
of character and leadership to guide our city 
to better things. 

The League of Women Voters, the Citizens 
Charter Committee, the chamber of com- 
merce and the city administration are the 
instruments which have raised Galveston 
from comparative obscurity to a place of 
eminence among the Nation’s most envied 
cities. They have thus rendered our city 
an immeasurable service and deserve the 
applause of every citizen, 

These new laurels are to be treasured but 
we must not make the mistake of resting on 
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them. We have scarcely started on a long 
journey to the “promised land.” 

Nearly all fields of activity are showing 
improvement, and they can be expanded 
much further and faster by implicit confi- 
dence in the integrity and abilities of our 
municipal leaders and a willingness of the 
citizens to give them every possible assist. 

Dissension and petty criticism in this 
formative period are in strange contrast to 
the new conception of unity we have gained 
nationally. They should be discouraged by 
every citizen who is big enough to put Gal- 
veston’s welfare above his personal likes and 
dislikes. 

The winds of fortune are blowing our way 
and we will make a tragic mistake if we do 
not take fullest advantage of them. So, all 
hands on deck to help man the sails. 


[From the Galveston News, Mar, 14, 1962] 
GALVESTON SELECTED ALL-AMERICA CITY 


New York.—Galveston, Tex., is named an 
All-America City in an announcement of 
this year’s award winners by the National 
Municipal League and Look magazine, co- 
sponsors of the annual awards. 

The awards competition honors U.S. cities 
whose citizens have played an outstanding 
role in improving their communities, 

Altogether, 11 cities this year will receive 
the All-America City title. 

The winners were selected from a total of 
more than 80 contestants by a jury headed 
by Dr. George H. Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 

The winning cities and their activities will 
be described in the April 10 issue of Look, on 
the Galveston newsstands March 22. 

In addition to Galveston, the other award 
winners are Anacortes, Wash.; Falls Church, 
Va.; Hartford, Conn.; Independence, Mo.; 
Lynwood, Calif.; Milton-Freewater, Oreg.; 
Rockville, Md,; Salisbury, N.C.; Sioux City, 
Iowa, and Wichita, Kans. 

In addition, the following cities were cited 
for honorable mention: Asbury Park, N.J.; 
Erie, Pa.; Fort Lauderdale, Fla,; Galion, 
Ohio; La Crosse, Wis.; Louisville, Ky.; Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Provo, Utah; Santa Clara 
County, Calif.; Topeka, Kans., and Wilming- 
ton, Mass. 

Galveston is honored for a series of suc- 
cessful campaigns to reform the city gov- 
ernment, 

Led by the League of Women Voters, the 
citizens won a hard-fought victory for a new 
council-manager charter in 1960. But the 
battle was only half over. 

Reform was not assured until 1961 when 
six of the eight candidates backed for city 
council by the Citizens Charter Committee 
were voted into office. 

The new council has already begun vigor- 
ous enforcement of long-neglected ordi- 
nances against prostitution and gambling. 

In addition, the budget deficit has been 
eliminated; city salaries have been increased, 
and $270,000 in needed city equipment has 
been purchased. 

Last September, when Hurricane Carla 
struck Galveston, the new spirit of citizen 
cooperation helped keep down the death toll 
and hasten the city’s recovery. 

In three other winning cities, the city gov- 
ernment was the focal point of citizen 
action. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita, Kans., won for a victory against 
standpat conservatism which hamstrung 
progress in this fast-growing community. 

Citizen reaction began in 1957, when sev- 
eral hundred citizens founded Citizens Prog- 
ress, Inc. 

Over a 4-year period, this and other civic 
groups secured passage of sewage-treatment 
bonds; thwarted an attempt to change the 
city’s commission-manager form of govern- 
ment, and stumped for, and won, the elec - 
tion of more forward-looking commissioners. 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF SPACE 
SATELLITES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may in- 
sert in the body of the Recorp at this 
point a very persuasive statement made 
last Friday, March 30, 1962, before the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. His 
testimony is a strong argument for the 
ownership by the public through the 
Government of the proposed space satel- 
lite communications system. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has pointed out how 
any proposed method of ownership and 
control other than by the public, will 
be greatly detrimental to our national 
interest in speedily developing an effi- 
cient, economical space communications 
system. His statement deserves close 
study by all the Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE Morse BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND 
MONOPOLY LEGISLATION OF SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, ON SPACE SATEL- 
LITE LEGISLATION, Manch 30, 1962 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity you have given me to testify on a 
subject that is of enormous interest to 
Americans of today and Americans of future 
generations. 

Space research and technology have fired 
the imagination of the entire world. Colo- 
nel Glenn’s magnificent and epochal flight 
is recognized by all as only a beginning. To- 
day a few brave men risk their lives for a 
brief venture into the unknown—in the not 
too distant future, travel into deep space 
may become commonplace, Today a few 
signals are bounced off an experimental com- 
munications space satellite. Within the 
next 10 to 15 years, there is a good chance 
that communications between the most dis- 
tant parts of the world will become cheap 
and reliable. Other potential uses of space 
technology and research such as meteorolog- 
ical and navigational research are now con- 
templated. According to many, there will 
come other uses that now defy the imagina- 
tion. Our world is shrinking and our eco- 


nomic, political and social institutions are 


becoming more and more intertwined, 

Achieving an inexpensive and reliable sys- 
tem of space satellite communication in the 
near future is a most urgent task. Such a 
system will further international under- 
standing by bringing the peoples of- the 
world closer, thereby creating broader and 
more numerous common interests; it will 
help the development of the poorer countries 
of the world for it will make them more 
accessible to those who can help them, 
Moreover, although the United States is pres- 
ently in the vanguard of scientific knowl- 
edge and study of space, and has always di- 
rected much of its research to precisely the 
type of peaceful uses exemplified by the 
communications satellite, the Russians at 
this time have the rocket-launching capa- 
bility to send a heavier and more complex 
satellite into space. 

We must overcome this Russian advantage 
for space is one of the most significant areas 
in the competition between the free world 
and the Communist world. It is a competi- 
tion as to which system produces more, bet- 
ter, faster, and for the benefit of the most 
people. 

We must therefore insure that all our 
space programs, including communications 
satellites, continue to move along au rapidly 
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and efficiency as possible. In the past dec- 
ade the American people have not hesitated 
to invest billions of dollars in these projects. 
Moreover, the fruits of this investment 
should, I urge, be used for the widest public 
interest and not primarily for the benefit 
of a privileged few. The communications 
satellite system must not fall under the 
dominance of one or more private corpora- 
tions—who, properly and necessarily, owe 
a first duty to their stockholders to earn 
profits; the great potential of an artificial 
satellite system must not be used to en- 
hance present monopolies or to facilitate 
conduct inconsistent with our antitrust 
laws. Finally, the system must lend itself 
readily to the needs of our foreign policy 
and of international cooperation. 

All those objectives with respect to a com- 
munication system can be achieved by Gov- 
ernment ownership. Their achievement will 
be very difficult, if not totally impossible, 
with any system of private ownership. 

Before discussing the antitrust and monop- 
oly issues—which permeate all aspects of 
the problem—1 should like to make a few 
general observations. 


SPACE A NATURAL RESOURCE 


Space, whether used for communication, 
travel, research, or for anything else, is a 
natural resource which properly belongs to 
all the people. Unlike parks, rivers, and 
other God-given resources which are readily 
available for immediate use, space has be- 
come useful only through billions of tax- 
payer dollars, and billions more are still 
necessary. The fruits of these billions 
should therefore be utilized for the benefit 
of all the people, and should not be a gift 
to a few corporations. And a gift it would 
be, because it involves research that is be- 
yond the capability of any private corpora- 
tion to finance with its own funds. 

Launching research, rocketry and satellite 
technology, and other aspects of the space 
program require such huge funds that pri- 
vate corporations could never have under- 
taken such a program, and could never pay 
the Government back for it. By the end of 
1961 about 60 satellites had been launched. 
The techniques developed and data gathered 
from these programs will form the backbone 
of any future space program. 

To give this dearly purchased know-how 
over for benefit of the private corporation 
and not for the public as a whole, would be 
like giving over the rights to develop atomic 
energy to a private corporation. Any private 
entity, no matter how widely owned, is neces- 
sarily in the business of making money, first 
and foremost. It has a duty to its stock- 
holders to do so. 

Inevitably. this private interest would 
clash with that of the public and we would 
see the all too frequent repetition of the 
unequal struggle between regulatory agency 
and industry, a struggle in which victory 
is rarely enjoyed by the public. It would be 
shocking if private business were to take 
over a major phase of our achievements in 
space after the taxpayers of the United States 
have spent billions of dollars to bring about 
those achievements. 


FOREIGN POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


Ultimately, a worldwide communications 
satellite system will have to be operated on 
an international basis—even present inter- 
national communications are partially owned 
by foreign governments which own all such 
facilities in their countries. It is therefore 
crucial, especially at this stage, to maintain 
a simplicity and flexibility in the organiza- 
tion of the system so that our Government 
will later be able to propose any system of 
ownership and control which is in the best 
interest of the United States and the world 
as a whole. 

If the satellite is owned and controlled by 
a private group which is making good prof- 
its—and the prospects are that the ultimate 
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revenue of an operable system will be in the 
billions—we will be forced into the position 
of either buying out the private owners with 
more taxpayers’ money or setting up an in- 
credibly unwieldy system of joint interna- 
tional operation. 

As a Rand Corp. study recommended in 
1960 and 1961: “The initial arrangements on 
the part of the United States for the manage- 
ment of the communications satellite system 
should be considered provisional and subject 
to systematic review. Therefore, the more 
flexible the initial arrangements are, the 
better.” 

Let us not ignore a few practical facts of 
life. If it should be concluded, after some 
experience, that the initial organizational 
structure was wrong, it would be rather easy 
to transfer a governmental project to private 
ownership provided such a transfer were to 
be in the public interest. On the other hand, 
it would be most difficult, to say the least, to 
force a privately owned organization to be- 
come governmental, or to transfer its assets 
and activities to the Government without 
heavy tribute. 

Further, there is no great need to make a 
final organizational decision now—research 
and development are proceeding at high 
speed at this very moment and they will 
continue to do so even if we take no action 
on the organizational structure at this time. 
We don’t even know how valuable this satel- 
lite system will be. The staff report of the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences issued on February 25, 1962, con- 
tains estimates of gross revenue ranging 
between $1 and $100 billion per year. Fur- 
ther, many of its potential uses are as yet 
undreamed of. Why, therefore, should we 
rush to give this system away? 


MONOPOLY 


Government ownership at the present 
stage is the only way of insuring that this 
great natural resource, made accessible only 
by the tax billions of all the people, will be 
enjoyed by all the people and not be given 
away as a private monopoly. For the fore- 
seeable future, we should limit ourselves to 
one system. Two systems of space com- 
munications would involve enormous dupli- 
cation which may always be wasteful. 
Moreover, the great potential economies of 
this system can only be realized if its huge 
capacity is utilized to the fullest. Thus, a 
commercial monopoly would be inevitable. 

This monopoly, by definition, will repre- 
sent the antithesis of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, for it will be free from the only effec- 
tive control our system has ever devised 
against the excesses of self-interest—compe- 
tition. It might well be the first time in our 
history that our Government had actually 
created a private monopoly. 

Moreover, insofar as the common carrier 
members of this joint venture are concerned, 
the system would even lack the element of 
risk, an essential feature of free enterprise 
capitalism. Under both S. 2650 and S. 2814, 
their investment would be risk free, since the 
investment would be includible in their own 
rate bases. It would therefore be possible 
for these common Carriers, by adding to our 
monthly telephone bills, to completely re- 
coup their satellite investment, even though 
many of us would gain no benefits from the 
satellite for several years to come. 

A private monopoly is also inconsistent 
with our traditional free enterprise system; 
it facilitates concentration and conduct in- 
consistent with our national antitrust 
policies. 

In the first place, regardless of how widely 
based the ownership, the communications 
space satellite organization would inevitably 
be dominated by one of the most powerful 
monopolies in the world today—the Ameri- 
cın Telephone & Telegraph Co. This dom- 
inance would result from A.T. & T.’s con- 
templ*ted investment in the company and 
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its use of the company’s facilities, each of 
which would be far greater than that of any 
other investor or carrier, and neither of 
which would be effectively limited in either 
S. 2650 or S. 2814. Such control would be 
further strengthened by the fact that sev- 
eral of the other participating companies, 
such as LT. & T., RCA, and others, currently 
depend on A.T. & T. for the use of both 
domestic long distance and oversea facilities. 
This dependence would effectively deter 
them from opposing A.T. & T.’s wishes. As 
A.T. & T. came to dominate the satellite sys- 
tem—eventually the most important means 
of long-distance communication—this de- 
pendence would grow even greater and 
A.T. & T's present monopoly power would 
expand enormously. 

Governmental ownership is the only way 
to insure that present and future competi- 
tion in equipment procurement and com- 
munication is preserved. All the expected 
major participants in both the Kerr and 
the administration bills are competitors to 
a greater or lesser extent, either in (a) the 
manufacture or equipment, like RCA, 
LT. & T., GE., and A.T. & T.’s affiliate, West- 
ern Electric, and other possible investors; or 
(b) in communications transmission. Yet, 
these competitors would be allowed to join 
together to control one of the greatest com- 
munications, transmission, and equipment 
using organizations in the entire world. It 
is hard to believe that there will be very 
much competition among these corporations 
in any of their activities, once they start 
working together on what is certain to be 
one of their most significant areas of opera- 
tion. 

Moreover, these bills would permit a 
merger of competing common carriers in 
those areas where A.T. & T. has not yet 
achieved a monopoly, such as telegraph 
communications. Such a merger would be 
in flat contradiction of Congress’ frequently 
repeated refusal to sanction such a merger. 

S. 2814, which would permit some owner- 
ship interest to anyone who can afford 
$1,000 per share, would permit competing 
equipment manufacturers to join together 
and to obtain control of one of the most 
substantial potential customers. This close- 
knit association would make it difficult to 
obtain any competition in any activity re- 
lated to the satellite’s operation such as 
equipment procurement or record communi- 
cation, for there would be an inevitable 
tendency on the part of the corporation to 
favor its members and their affiliates in the 
purchase of equipment. In addition, the 
joint activities necessitated by joint opera- 
tion of the satellite company would facili- 
tate collusion in related areas, and it could 
be almost impossible effectively to police or 
prevent such activities. Thus, instead of 
furthering competition by giving all com- 
munications carriers and equipment manu- 
facturers equal opportunities, S. 2650 and 
S. 2814 would encourage even greater con- 
centration in a few companies and weaken 
what competition now exists. 

These relationships with equipment manu- 
facturers would also make impossible any 
effective rate regulation. This is because the 
difficulty of achieving true competitive bid- 
ding and the inevitable favoritism for the 
satellite corporations’ owners and their affil- 
iates might induce the corporation not to 
insist on the lowest prices from its related 
equipment manufacturers since the cost of 
such equipment will be reimbursable from 
the public through incorporation into the 
rate base and thus chargeable to satellite and 
telephone customers. This is not a fanci- 
ful possibility, for A.T. & T. and General 
Telephone buy virtually all their telephone 
equipment from their own subsidiaries and 
affiliates. The Federal Communications 
Commission has recently forced Western 
Electric to reimburse its parent, A.T. & T., for 
excessive cost of equipment on the ground 
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that Western Electric was making too high 
a profit in its sales to A.T. & T. 

One can only speculate about the many 
other instances of such overpricing, of which 
the electrical equipment industry has been 
a recent unfortunate example. Moreover, 
where there are many related equipment sup- 
pliers as with the proposed satellite investors, 
it will be even more difficult for a regulatory 
agency to discover such overcharges. 

Thus, companies which are partly regu- 
lated will be able to make high profits on 
their unregulated activities, which will be 
passed on to the consumer through the rate 
base of the regulated company. 

As to the possibility of Government regu- 
lation of a private system, it must be pointed 
out that the people of the United States 
cannot rely on FCC or other regulatory 
agency, for history shows that any mean- 
ingful regulation is just not feasible. The 
accounting is too complex, and, frequently, 
there is neither time nor money to do an 
adequate job. Moreover, regulation from 
the outside can never be wholly effective. 

For example, the FCC has never in its 
26 year history held full formal rate hearings 
on A.T. & T. It therefore regulates only by 
compromising with A.T. & T. on a rate re- 
duction when A.T. & T. achieves an exces- 
sively high overall profit percentage on all 
of its operations, competitive and monopo- 
listic. This regulation of the overall per- 
centaged return has enabled A.T. & T. to 
subsidize its competitive operations by high 
profits in monopoly operations. 

Thus, another Rand Corp. study, pub- 
lished in October 1961, found that because 
the FCC has never concluded a formal rate 
hearing on A.T, & T., there was no way of 
kno the true cost of operations and 
therefore whether the return was fair. It 
found also that rates for oversea service 
were totally unregulated and were produc- 
ing an enormous profit return, that monop- 
oly rates subsidized competitive rates, and 
that the decline in rates over the years has 
been less than the decline in costs. 

The only way of preventing a repetition 
of this record with the space satellite sys- 
tem is by governmental ownership which 
would avoid the whole posture of private 
monopoly and impotent public regulation. 

There are many other monopoly and anti- 
trust considerations, I, wish only to add a 
few points. Although the narrowly based 
ownership of S. 2650 is certain to frustrate 
antitrust policies, as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Loevinger has noted, the wider owner- 
ship of S. 2814 is no panacea. In the first 
place, class B stock—which is limited to 
communications carriers—is likely to be 
the source of most of the initial financing 
since the investment goes into the rate base 
and dividends on class A stock are unlikely 
in the early years. Class B stock is limited 
to common carriers, may be reapportioned 
according to use, and there is no limitation 
on the amount of such stock any one com- 
pany may own. Most of the ownership will 
therefore go to the communications carriers 
and A. T. & T. will almost certainly wind up 
with most of it. 

Secondly, how wide can the ownership be 
where the minimum price of class A stock 
is $1,000? Few private persons will be able 
to afford such stock, especially since divi- 
dends are not expected for awhile. Thus, 
only common carriers or large corporations 
are likely to invest in class A stock. 

Thirdly, the ownership limit is 25 percent 
of outstanding class A stock, or 15 percent of 
authorized. For the reasons just set forth, 
class B stock would seem the likely method 
of early financing and, since relatively little 
class A stock will issue, the 25-percent figure 
would seem the more likely limit. Thus, 
A.T. & T. and I.T. & T. could easily hold 50 
percent of the class A stock. And even when 
the 15-percent limitation become operative, 
those two plus RCA and GE can hold 60 per- 
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cent. All are in the equipment manufactur- 
ing business. The temptation to divide up 
the equipment procurement among them- 
selves and perhaps a few others will be very 
difficult to resist. 

Finally, any system of wide private owner- 
ship inevitably raises many difficult problems 
of stock allocation, regulation, and the like. 
All of these unn problems could be 
avoided by simply avoiding private owner- 
ship. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Government ownership is also the only 
way to insure the most efficient use and de- 
velopment of facilities. For a long time to 
come, there will have to be constant ex- 
perimentation and development and many 
present or soon to be established facilities 
will become obsolete. Thus, the first system 
may be low-orbit because that may be the 
easiest to put into operation, although not 
the best from a long term viewpoint. Once a 
private investment is made in such facil- 
ities, there will be a natural inclination not 
to scrap this by rapid development of the 
more efficient synchronous system. More- 
over, A.T, & T. laid a submarine cable in 1956 
and is planning others in the next few years. 
Again, there may he a strong temptation not 
to render this equipment obsolete too 
quickly, since obsolete equipment may not 
be includible in the rate base and the in- 
vestment will be lost. Inevitably, there will 
be a conflict of interest between preserving 
the value of the old, and the need for rapid 
development of the new. As Judge Loevin- 
ger stated. 

“Your inventions never get developed if 
the ownership of the enterprise upon which 
you are depending for development essen- 
tially has adverse economic interests. 

“It is not because there is actual suppres- 
sion, but there.is simply a lack of incentive 
to make the technological effort required to 
develop these things. 

“Suppose that in the early days in the de- 
velopment of motor transport service we had 
decreed that all motor transportation should 
be owned by railroads. 

“I think it is self-evident that we would 
not have quite the same system of motor 
transportation that we do have today. I 
think you can say this without reflecting in 
any way on the patriotism of the public spirit 
of the railroad executives. They simply 
would approach the matter from different 
viewpoints, and even in Government, as Sec- 
retary Freeman and I have recently demon- 
strated, there are legitimate differences of 
viewpoint.” (Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee hearings, 51-52.) 

Such an inherent conflict can only be 
avoided if decisions as to obsolescence and 
development are made in the interests of 
all the people and under the real scrutiny 
of Congress, and not just on behalf of a 
private commercial monopoly. 

Moreover, many aspects of satellite use 
may be unprofitable, such as extension to 
underdeveloped areas, and the development 
of meteorological and navigational data. 
These two latter uses, not directly related 
to communication transmission for profit, 
constitute two of the most important po- 
tential uses of a satellite system. Yet 
neither is likely to be developed by a pri- 
vate monopoly for neither is likely to be too 
profitable. I.T. & T. has already indicated 
it would expect some kind of Government 
subsidy for such use, even though the sys- 
tem was made possible only by taxpayer bil- 
lions on research, 

DOUBLE RETURN 


Not only is there a reluctance to embark 
on nonprofitable enterprises, but the authors 
of S. 2650 and S. 2814 seem to have provided 
for a double return on the communications 
carriers’ investments. Under both bills, 
communications carriers’ investments go 
into their individual rate bases where they 
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can be used to justify an increase in rates 
to ordinary telephone customers not only 
to secure reimbursement but to obtain a 
fair profit on this investment. It is con- 
templated, however, that all the stock in 
the S. 2650 corporation and the class A stock 
in the S. 2814 corporation will pay dividends 
sooner or later. Thus, a carrier will get not 
only higher rates on the increase on its rate 
basis resulting from its investment but will 
also earn dividends on the very same invest- 
ment. 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


There is no need for private ownership of 
the system to further research—almost all 
of this has for the last decade and is now 
being done by the Government with tax- 
payers’ money, since the most important and 
costly research relates to rocket launching 
and satellite control in orbit and this is 
being done and paid for by the Government. 
Indeed, the amounts involved far exceed any 
investment which the private interests have 
been willing to pledge. An entire satellite 
system, including ground stations, has been 
estimated to cost about $200 million. The 
Government has already spent many billions 
on space research. 

The experience of the private communica- 
tions companies in long distance communi- 
cation is not indispensable to create a viable 
satellite communications system. Indeed, 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force have the most 
experience in worldwide communications 
systems, The satellite system will not be 
merely an extension of present communica- 
tions facilities, a mere cable in the skies. 
It is a unique new development with un- 
imaginable possibilities of all kinds, and 
with the widest possible political, social 
and economic implications for the entire 
world. The communications companies’ ex- 
perience is of little significance in these 
areas. 

Furthermore, since when is it necessary 
for a company's stockholders to be techni- 
cally qualified, as the carriers’ contention 
implies? How many of A.T, & T,’s 2 million 
shareholders are so qualified? Therefore, 
why must the satellite’s shareholders be so 
qualified? 

Thus, for our Nation to approach this vast 
horizon with only a view to commercial gain 
would proclaim our lack of sensitivity 
toward and exploration and development of 
the vast possibilities offered by a satellite 
system. 

In short, there seem to be few, H any, good 
reasons for, and many good reasons against 
private ownership and control of this great 
natural resource at this time. 


CONCLUSION 


Private ownership of any kind of a space 
satellite system is not merely unnecessary 
and less efficacious. It would constitute a 
giveaway of countless billions in taxpayers’ 
money to a monopoly which could not be 
effectively regulated, would be controlled by 
a few giant corporations and probably domi- 
nated by the greatest monopoly in our coun- 
try today. Such a giveaway would also ne- 
gate our antitrust policies, for it would 
increase concentration and discourage com- 
petition, 

Government ownership on behalf of all 
the taxpaying Americans who have made our 
achievements possible, is the only feasible 
method of making the most of this great 
new opportunity for a more peaceful world 
bound together by ever-increasing ties of 
mutual interest. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 


BOROUGH] for inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD & copy of my statement 
of last Friday in opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s position in connection 
with the satellite program. 
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I shall speak at considerable length on 
this subject a considerable number of 
times before any final action comes to be 
taken on it in the Senate. However, I 
wish to say that it is a subject matter 
which in my opinion calls for the most 
thorough hearings and the most analyt- 
ical cross-examination of witnesses for 
the administration, including the Secre- 
tary of State. 

I shall in due course of time make a 
request that the Secretary of State be 
invited to testify on the subject, because 
in my judgment, the administration has 
not even started to scratch the surface of 
the foreign policy implications of this 
astounding proposal of the administra- 
tion, to give away control of our whole 
satellite communications system to pri- 
vate monopolies in the United States. 

One of the sad things about the ration- 
alization being advanced by the admin- 
istration is that it claims to be doing this 
in the name of private enterprise. Of 
course, there is no private enterprise con- 
nected with private monopoly. Thatisa 
strange definition of private enterprise. 

Those of us who oppose the adminis- 
tration’s program on this subject mat- 
ter are the ones who are fighting to pro- 
tect and develop private enterprise. We 
also feel that now is the time to take 
a look at the foreign policy implications 
and complications of such a proposal. As 
I indicated before the committee and as I 
say from the floor of the Senate today to 
the President of the United States: “We 
just are not ready for any such move as 
you are proposing to make in this give- 
away program of control of satellite com- 
munications to private monopoly in this 
country.” 

Some of us will have much to say about 
the subject matter in due course of time. 


THE SERVING OF ALCOHOLIC BEV- 
ERAGES AT SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
HELD IN THE CAPITOL AND SEN- 
ATE OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak on a delicate subject. No mat- 
ter how I phrase my position, I am afraid 
I will offend some of my colleagues in 
the Senate. It always pains me when I 
offend my colleagues. But when I think 
they are wrong, I must risk their suffer- 
ing at my expense. 

I think they are wrong about a social 
policy that has been developing in the 
Senate with increasing frequency in re- 
cent years. I believe it ought to be 
stopped. I refer to official and semi- 
official and, I understand, sometimes un- 
Official use of the physical facilities in 
the Capitol and in the Senate Office 
Buildings. I do not know about the 
House, and I would not purport to advise 
the House. However, I have a respon- 
sibility to advise the Senate, as does each 
Senator. 

There is a growing social pattern of 
holding affairs in rooms in the Capitol 
and in the Senate Office Buildings at 
which hard liquor is served. In my opin- 
ion it cannot be justified. In the opinion 
of millions of American citizens it con- 
stitutes a desecration of public facilities 
in the Capitol and in the Senate Office 
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Buildings. It ought to be stopped forth- 
with. At least I think that official action 
should be taken by Congress and that 
Members of Congress should be asked 
to stand up and be counted on the issue. 
Let them answer back home for any vote 
in support of such a desecration of the 
buildings belonging to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

Oh, there are many reasons that cause 
me to take this position. I mention only 
a few. First, I do not believe it is a 
good example for lawmakers to be setting 
for the youth of this country. Further- 
more, the matter of the consumption of 
hard liquor from the viewpoint of many 
people involves a moral issue. I am not 
a prohibitionist in the sense that I advo- 
cat a return of the 18th amendment. 
But I am a prohibitionist in the sense 
that I believe we ought to prohibit the 
use of the public facilities of the Capitol 
and the Senate Office Buildings for any 
affair at which hard liquor is served. At 
least we ought to make it an issue of 
policy, to be approved or disapproved 
by Congress. I do not believe that Mem- 
bers of Congress should take it upon 
themselves to hold affairs and invite 
Members of Congress and members of 
the Cabinet and other public officials and 
private citizens to come to the Capitol 
and to the Senate Office Buildings for an 
affair at which hard liquor is served. 
From the standpoint of congressional 
policy the serving of hard liquor in the 
Capitol or in the Senate Office Buildings 
at any function that is carried on by the 
remotest stretch of the imagination as 
an official or semiofficial function of the 
Senate or of a committee or by a group 
of Senators cannot be justified, when it 
amounts to the setting up of a bar in con- 
nection with an affair. 

I should much prefer that I did not 
deem it necessary to comment on this 
subject, but I am not responsible for de- 
cisions which result in the serving of hard 
liquor at these affairs. I am satisfied 
that if the question had been presented 
to us as a matter of policy, it would not 
be approved by Congress in a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

I close my comments by saying that 
I will not knowingly attend such an 
affair; and if I find myself in such an 
affair, and hard liquor is being served, 
I will immediately absent myself from 
such an affair, because I do not think it 
is good public policy. 

I wished to make this record this after- 
noon; and it will not be the last comment 
I shall make on this subject if the prac- 
tice continues. 


ABOLISHMENT OF DEATH PENALTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States except the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

Chapter II of title 18 relates to the de- 
struction of aircraft or aircraft facilities 
or the destruction of motor vehicles or 
motor vehicle facilities. Section 34 of 
such chapter provides that whoever is 
convicted of any crime prohibited by such 
chapter, which has resulted in the death 
of a person, shall be subject to the death 
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penalty or to imprisonment for life if 
the jury in its discretion so directs. 

The first section of my bill abolishes 
the death penalty for the above-men- 
tioned offenses and adds another penalty, 
that of life imprisonment without eligi- 
bility for parole. This provides two al- 
ternatives; namely, life imprisonment 
without eligibility for parole or life im- 
prisonment. 

Section 794 of title 18 of the United 
States Code relates to the gathering or 
delivering of defense information to aid 
foreign governments. Subsection (a) 
and (b) provides that any person who 
violates any of the provisions of such 
section shall be punished by death, im- 
prisonment for any term or years, or for 
life. 
Section 2 of my bill abolishes the death 
penalty with respect to such offenses and 
substitutes life imprisonment without 
eligibility for parole. 

Section 1111 of title 18 of the United 
States Code relates to murder in the first 
degree. The punishment for murder in 
the first degree is death unless the jury 
qualifies its verdict by adding thereto 
“without capital punishment,” in 
which event the individual is sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. 

My bill abolishes the death penalty 
and substitutes life imprisonment with- 
out eligibility for parole. 

Section 1201 of title 18 of the United 
States Code relates to kidnaping. The 
punishment for kidnaping is death if 
the kidnaped person has not been lib- 
erated unharmed and if the verdict of 
the jury so recommends, or by imprison- 
ment for any term of years, or for life 
if the death penalty is not imposed. 

Section 4 of my bill abolishes the death 
penalty and provides a third alternative, 
namely, life imprisonment without eligi- 
bility for parole. 

Section 1716 of title 18 of the United 
States Code relates to injurious articles 
as being nonmailable. Whoever is con- 
victed of any crime prohibited by such 
section which has resulted in the death 
of any person shall be subject to the 
death penalty or to imprisonment for life 
if the jury so directs. 

Section 5 of my bill abolishes the 
death penalty and substitutes life im- 
prisonment without eligibility for parole. 

Section 1992 of such title relates to 
the wrecking of trains. Such section 
provides that whoever is convicted of 
violating any provision of such section 
which results in the death of a person 
shall be subject to the death penalty or 
to imprisonment for life if the jury so 
directs. 

Section 6 of my bill abolishes the 
death penalty and substitutes life im- 
i a without eligibility for pa- 
role. 

Section 2031 of such title relates to 
rape. The penalty for rape is death, 
imprisonment for any term of years, or 
life. 

Section 7 of my bill abolishes the 
death penalty and substitutes life im- 
prisonment without eligibiilty for parole. 

Section 2113 of such title relates to 
bank robberies and incidental crimes. 
Whoever, in committing any offense un- 
der such section or in avoiding, or at- 
tempting to avoid apprehension for the 
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commission of such offense, or in freeing 
himself or attempting to free himself 
from arrest or confinement for such of- 
fense, kills any person, or forces any 
person to accompany him without the 
consent of such person, shall be impris- 
oned not less than 10 years or punished 
by death if the verdict of the jury so 
directs. 

Section 8 of my bill abolishes the 
death penalty and leaves the punish- 
ment at not less than 10 years. 

Section 2381 of such title relates to 
treason. Punishment for treason is 
death or imprisonment for not less than 
5 years and a fine of not less than 
$10,000. 

Section 9 of my bill abolishes the 
death penalty and leaves the punish- 
ment at not less than 5 years and a fine 
of not less than $10,000. 

Sections 10, 11, 12, and 13 of my bill 
are technical amendments made neces- 
sary by reason of the abolishment of 
the death penalty. 

Section 801 of the act of March 3, 
1901, relates to murder in the District 
of Columbia. The penalty for murder 
in the first degree in the District of 
Columbia is death unless the jury by 
unanimous vote recommends life im- 
prisonment. 

Section 14 of my bill abolishes the 
death penalty and provides life imprison- 
ment without eligibility for parole as an 
alternative. 

Section 808 of the act of March 3, 
1901, relates to rape in the District of 
Columbia. The penalty for rape in the 
District of Columbia is not more than 
30 years except that the jury may add 
to its verdict, if it be guilty, the words, 
“with the death penalty.” 

Section 14(b) of my bill abolishes the 
death penalty recommendation and sub- 
stitutes two alternatives: life imprison- 
ment without eligibility for parole and 
life imprisonment. 

Section 909 of the act of March 3, 
1901, relates to accessories after the fact 
in the District of Columbia. 

Section 14(c) of my bill is a tech- 
nical amendment made necessary by rea- 
son of abolishing the death penalty. 

Section 14(d) of my bill which re- 
peals sections 926, 1200 and 1203 of the 
act of March 3, 1901, is a technical 
amendment made necessary by the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty. 

Section 15 of my bill is also a tech- 
nical amendment made necessary by the 
abolition of the death penalty. 

Section 16 of my bill provides that any 
person against whom a sentence of death 
has been entered because of the convic- 
tion of a violation of any of the laws 
amended or repealed by this act, and 
who have not been executed before the 
enactment of this act shall be punished 
by life imprisonment rather than by 
death. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER (Mr. 
Smits of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The bill will be received and appropriate- 
ly referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The bill (S. 3095) to abolish the death 
penalty under all laws of the United 
States except the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, introduced by Mr. MORSE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
34 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out “the death penal- 
ty“ and inserting in lieu thereof imprison- 
ment for life without eligibility for parole”. 

Sec. 2. Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 794 of title 18 of the United States Code 
are each amended by striking out “death or 
by imprisonment for any term of years or 
for life” and inserting in lieu thereof “im- 
prisonment for any term of years, imprison- 
ment for life without eligibility for parole, 
or imprisonment for life.” 

Sec. 3. The second paragraph of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 1111 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “, shall suffer death unless the jury 
qualifies its verdict by adding thereto ‘with- 
out capital punishment’, in which event he 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment for 
life;” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “shall be sentenced to imprisonment 
for life without eligibility for parole, or to 
imprisonment for life;”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 1201 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by striking out “(1) by death if the kidnaped 
person has not been liberated unharmed, 
and if the verdict of the jury shall so recom- 
mend, or (2) by imprisonment for any term 
of years or for life, if the death penalty is 
not imposed” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “by imprisonment for any 
term of years, imprisonment for life with- 
out eligibility for parole, or imprisonment 
for life”. 

Sec. 5. The last paragraph of section 1716 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out “to the death pen- 
alty or to imprisonment for life,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “to imprisonment for 
life without eligibility for parole, or to im- 
prisonment for life,“. 

Sec. 6. The fifth paragraph of section 1992 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out to the death pen- 
alty or to imprisonment for life,“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “to imprisonment for life 
without eligibility for parole, or to imprison- 
ment for life,”. 

Src. 7, Section 2031 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “death, or imprisonment for any term 
of years or for life.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “imprisonment for 
any term of years, imprisonment for life 
without eligibility for parole, or to imprison- 
ment for life.” 

Sec. 8. Section 2113 (e) of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “, or punished by death if the verdict 
of the jury shall so direct”. 

Sec. 9. Section 2381 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“shall suffer death, or”. 

Sec. 10. Section 3235 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “with death” and inserting “by life 
imprisonment without eligibilty for parole 
or life imprisonment under section 794(a), 
794(b), 1111(b), 1201(a), 1716, 1992, or 
2031 of this title.” 

Sec. 11. Section 3281 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “by death” and inse: “by life im- 
prisonment without eligibility for parole or 
life imprisonment under section 794(a), 
794(b), 1111(b), 1201(a), 1716, 1992, or 
2031 of this title“. 
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Sec. 12. (a) (1) Except with respect to 
offenses committed before the date of en- 
actment of this Act, sections 753 and 754 
of title 18 of the United States Code are 
repealed. 

(2) The analysis of chapter 35 of title 18 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out 
“753. Rescue to prevent execution. 


754. Rescue of body of executed offender.” 
(b) (1) Sections 3566 and 3567 of title 18 
of the United States Code are repealed, 
(2) The analysis of chapter 227 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out 


“3566. Execution of death sentence. 


“3567. Death sentence may prescribe dissec- 
tion.“ 

Sec. 13. (a) The following provisions of 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure are 
repealed: The first sentence of rule 7(a), 
the first sentence of rule 24(b), and rule 
38(a) (1). 

(b) The second sentence of rule 43 of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure is 
amended by striking out “death” and in- 
serting “life imprisonment without eligi- 
bility for parole or life imprisonment”. 

(c) Rule 46(a)(1) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure is amended by strik- 
ing out “death” both times it appears and 
inserting “life imprisonment without eligi- 
bility for parole or life imprisonment”. 

Sec, 14. (a) Section 801 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to establish a code of law . 
for the District of Columbia”, approved 
March 3, 1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2404) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 801. Punishment.—The punishment 
of murder in the first degree shall be im- 
prisonment for life without eligibility for 
parole or life imprisonment. The punish- 
ment of murder in the second degree shall 
be imprisonment for life or not less than 
twenty years.” 

(b) The first proviso of section 808 of such 
Act (D.C, Code, sec, 22-2801) is amended to 
read as follows: “: Provided, That in any 
case of rape the jury may add to their ver- 
dict, if it be guilty, the words ‘with life im- 
prisonment without eligibility for parole or 
life imprisonment’, in which case the punish- 
ment shall be accordingly". 

(c) Section 909 of such Act (D.C, Code, 
sec. 22-106) is amended by striking out “any 
crime punishable by death shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not more than twenty 
years. Whoever shall be convicted of being 
accessory after the fact to any crime” and 
inserting “murder in the first degree or rape 
shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than twenty years. Whoever shall be 
convicted of being an accessory after the 
fact to any other crime”. 

(d) Sections 926, 1200, and 1203 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, secs, 23-114, 23-706, 23-705) 
are repealed. 

Sec. 15. (a) The Act entitled “An Act to 
prescribe the method of capital punishment 
in the District of Columbia”, approved Jan- 
uary 30, 1925 (D.C. Code, secs, 22-2402, 22 
2801, 23-701, 23-702, 23-703, 23-704), is 
repealed. 

(b) The last sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
establish a Board of Indeterminate Sen- 
tence and Parole for the District of Colum- 
bia and to determine its functions, and for 
other purposes”, approved July 15, 1932 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 24-203) , is repealed. 

Sec. 16. All persons against whom a sen- 
tence of death has been entered because of 
conviction of violation of any of the laws 
amended or repealed by this Act, and who 
have not been executed before the enact- 
ment of this Act, shall not suffer death, but 
shall be punished by life imprisonment in- 
stead, in the same manner as if originally 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am not 
wedded to the bill in the sense that I 
would not consider any amendment to 
it. I think the bill in the form in which 
I have introduced it is a good one. I be- 
lieve it would be a good and wise law if 
enacted. As I said a couple of weeks 
ago, when the Senate debated capital 
punishment for the District of Columbia, 
I recognize the highly controversial na- 
ture of this subject. It may well be that 
some Senators, when they consider the 
bill will wish to provide for an alter- 
native to life imprisonment without 
parole. They may wish to provide for 
some of these proposals, or all of them: 
life imprisonment without parole upon 
the recommendation of the jury; or life 
imprisonment with parole after 20 years 
of incarceration, upon a recommenda- 
tion of the jury; or they may wish to pro- 
pose variables, such as a sentence of im- 
prisonment with or without parole. 

However, the bill does not cover the 
subject of pardon. It does not cover the 
subject of a new trial in case evidence 
can be submitted that the individual 
found guilty in fact was not guilty. 
Neither does it deal with an individual 
who at one time may have been found 
guilty of a capital offense, was executed, 
but later was found not to be guilty; we 
cannot do anything about those persons 
after they have been executed. Sur- 
prisingly, throughout history the fre- 
quency of such cases has been alarming. 

Mr. President, I close my comment on 
this subject by stating again, as the 
Senate has heard me say so many times 
on the matter of capital punishment, 
that, as a matter of religious conviction, 
I consider capital punishment to be im- 
moral—or, as I have put it, I consider 
the taking of life a prerogative of God; 
and I think that in this development of 
our civilization, we should stop playing 
God in respect to the subject matter of 
capital punishment. 


THE GLOVER-ARCHBOLD PARKWAY 
AND PLANS FOR HIGHWAY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
discuss the subject of the San Luis con- 
tract, a threat to the 160-acre limita- 
tion, I wish to point out that this morn- 
ing, I testified before the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia; 
and the Member of the Senate, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SMITH] who 
now is the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, was chairman of the Fiscal Affairs 
Subcommittee before which I then had 
the honor to testify. I testified in sup- 
port of the Mansfield bill, which seeks to 
prohibit what is bound to be the ultimate 
destruction of the Glover-Archbold Park, 
in the District of Columbia, if we do not 
stop the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners from their persistent endeavor 
to build a four-lane highway down the 
middle of that park. They base their 
claim and their attempt to get such per- 
mission on the fact that since 1893, I be- 
lieve, the District of Columbia has re- 
tained a 100-foot right-of-way through 
that park. 

Mr. President, it is rather sad to listen 
to the testimony of materialists, who 
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sometimes unwittingly, I am sure, are 
not aware of the confessions to be found 
in their testimony, and are not aware 
that in supporting so materialistic an 
approach as the one the opponents of 
the Mansfield bill bespeak, they show a 
frightening lack of regard for the obliga- 
tions owed to future generations of 
Americans. 

As you will recall, Mr. President, this 
morning, in my appearance before the 
subcommittee, I testified that I thought 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia should get up in the air in 
some helicopters and look at the District 
of Columbia from the air, and recognize 
what a small area still remains—in the 
entire District of Columbia—for the de- 
velopment of parks, for the development 
of beautification centers, for the develop- 
ment of a city which should be the most 
beautiful capital city in the world. In- 
stead, it is very rapidly becoming, in my 
judgment, a very unattractive city, com- 
pared with developments which are tak- 
ing place in some of the other capitals 
of the world. 

In fact, Mr. President, the new part 
of New Delhi, India—and I refer to the 
planning, the parkways, and the general 
beautification of the new part of New 
Delhi—in my judgment shows a fore- 
sight, an appreciation of esthetic values, 
and an understanding of the obligations 
which the officials owe to future genera- 
tions of Indians, which it would be very 
well to copy in the District of Columbia. 
Furthermore, Mr. President, New Delhi, 
India, is not the only capital city in the 
world which I would have the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia visit, 
if they really need enlightenment. How- 
ever, I do not think they do; I think they 
understand this matter. But they have 
not stood up against the pressure. 

The Senate will recall that a few years 
ago I tried, here in the Senate, to lead 
a fight to protect Foggy Bottom from 
commercial development. But the pri- 
vate boys were more powerful; the com- 
mercial private boys ruled the day; 
and, once again, Congress yielded to the 
materialists. Actually, Mr. President, 
the entire Foggy Bottom area—in fact, 
the entire stretch along the Potomac— 
should be preserved for the beautifica- 
tion of this city. 

Why are some so shortsighted, Mr. 
President? Why is it so difficult to get 
some lawmakers to understand the obli- 
gation they owe future generations of 
children. 

Mr. President, this morning it would 
have been amusing—if it had not been 
so tragic—for all Senators to listen to 
the witness for the District of Columbia 
Commissioners point out that if the pro- 
posed four-lane highway is not built 
right through this precious park, it might 
even be necessary to tear down some 
private homes, and, even, to tear down 
the Towers Apartments. How terrible, 
Mr. President. That would be awful, 
would it not? 

Well, Mr. President, I ask you to con- 
sider with me, for a moment, the philoso- 
phy of that witness—or, perhaps more 
accurately stated, to consider the lack of 
appreciation of that witness of what we 
owe the future boys and girls in the 
District of Columbia, as regards pro- 
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tecting them and providing them with 
a park or parks. 

So my reply to General Clarke—for 
I was not concerned over the possibility 
that it really would be necessary to tear 
down private homes or that it really 
would be found, later on, that it would 
be necessary to tear down an apartment 
building—was that I was not concerned 
about that, when I considered the alter- 
native, because what he was proposing 
was that a great, natural cathedral of 
God be destroyed. 

Mr. President, the destruction of that 
park, in order to spread an apron of 
cement over which automobiles could 
run, would, in my judgment, be a form 
of desecration of a great spiritual value 
which apparently the advocates of the 
construction of a highway through the 
Glover-Archbold Park have never 
stopped to contemplate fully. 

As I said this morning, and repeat 
here this afternoon, Mr. President, What 
price can we put on one of those cathe- 
drals of God? They are priceless. If 
we destroy them, we destroy them for 
eternity. We may tear down apartment 
houses or private dwellings and build 
others, but we can never restore a park 
if we destroy it. It is a precious park. 
How can one evaluate it? As I suggested 
this morning, we should try to evaluate 
it in terms of its character-building po- 
tential for the little boys and girls who, 
over the years, are going to play in it. 

Although it is being ripped into and 
cut back, I wonder if we are really fully 
appreciative of the great wealth in the 
form of Rock Creek Park, that was given 
to generations of people who will live 
throughout the course of time in this 
area. Price it for me, Mr. President. It 
cannot be priced in terms of square feet. 
We must consider its value in terms of 
its effect on the development of people. 
Intangible as this value may seem to be, 
it is a real one. 

Let us consider the scoutmaster who 
takes a group of Boy Scouts or Girl 
Scouts into a few of the pockets that still 
remain in Rock Creek Park, which con- 
stitute a cathedral of God. While there, 
one is unaware of the fact that there is 
a city within miles. What is that worth 
to those boys or girls? 

Consider the little park which the 
materialists would destroy, so far as its 
esthetic values, its beauty, or its recrea- 
tional values are concerned. What is it 
worth? Do not give me an acreage 
value, because if the park is to be eval- 
uated, I want to know about each little 
boy or girl who already has been inspired 
or who may be inspired in the future as 
he or she, in that setting of nature, ex- 
periences the inward feeling which per- 
meates us and comes to dominate us 
when we commune with our God in one 
of His natural cathedrals. 

And yet, in the name of materialistic 
expediency and convenience, the District 
of Columbia Commissioners are, in ef- 
fect, arguing that it is all right to tear 
down this temple of God in order to 
prevent tearing down some private 
homes or the Towers Apartments. I do 
not buy such an argument. I would not 
buy it at 1 percent of the loss figured 
in terms of the price that the District 
Commissioners would put on it. 
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Let me repeat this afternoon what I 
said this morning. Let me tell Senators 
something about the District Commis- 
sioners. Once we decide as a matter of 
policy that they are not to be permitted 
to desecrate that park, and decide as a 
matter of policy that the park is to 
remain undefiled, we shall see how 
promptly they will come before the com- 
mittees of Congress with an alternative 
plan for spreading their concrete. I 
have seen this happen too many times. 
What is needed is to say to the District 
Commissioners, “No, you don’t. We are 
not going to let you get by with it.” 
The way to stop them from getting by 
with it is to pass the Mansfield bill. 

This is no new position with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. From the very be- 
ginning of the controversy over the 
Glover-Archbold Park I have worked 
hard in the Senate and as a member of 
the District of Columbia Committee to 
stop attempts to destroy this park. But 
materialists are persistent people. They 
never give up. Selfishness is a driv- 
ing force and sometimes a sad manifes- 
tation of a shocking human frailty. 
They are not going to give up until we 
get some legislation on the books that 
says, “No, you don’t.” The Mansfield 
bill will do that. 

There is another element that we 
ought to face. In 1923 and 1924 the 
Glovers and the Archbolds gave this 
park to the District of Columbia, and 
they gave it under specific limitations 
and in keeping with specific restrictions. 
The park was accepted. If I have ever 
seen a moral obligation translated into 
a legal requirement, it is in that in- 
stance. Of course, they did not have 
control of the 100-foot right-of-way, 
but a 100-foot right-of-way is a far cry 
from a four-lane highway. It is ad- 
mitted by all that if we build a four-lane 
highway there, more than a 100-foot 
right-of-way will have to be taken. So, 
as I indicated this morning, the mate- 
rialists are up to a little subterfuge, and 
we ought to stop them. 

What kind of example is it for the 
U.S. Government to walk out on the 
moral and legal commitment—I shall 
have something to say about that sub- 
ject in a moment—when they accepted 
the park with the understanding that 
the desires of the donors would be car- 
ried out in perpetuity? 

These donors are great citizens with a 
social conscience. One would not have 
to talk to them about the obligations 
we owe to the young people of our 
country, to provide them with the cathe- 
drals of which I am speaking this after- 
noon, which these great parks constitute. 

I come from a section of the country 
where we know what cathedral after 
cathedral of nature does to people who 
come there for vacations and for recrea- 
tion. We know what these natural cathe- 
drals of God do in building the characters 
of people. One cannot walk into a great 
primeval forest, or along the banks of 
a roaring and raging rapids, or look at 
a falls back in the mountains, and not 
be a better person for having been there. 

We cannot supply the boys and girls 
of the District of Columbia with a Mult- 
nomah Falls. We cannot supply them 
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with nature’s hidden cathedrals in the 
canyons of the Wallowa Mountains, but 
we can supply them with the Glover- 
Archbold Park. 

The materialists would have us take 
it away not only from the children who 
could enjoy it, but also from the adult 
citizens. I ask, respectfully, but sternly, 
“What has happened to the sense of 
moral value on the part of the officials 
of the District of Columbia, when they 
can seriously advocate the destruction 
of that park?” 

I have tried over the years to protect 
these few remaining acres of natural 
beauty. I did not endear myself to the 
wives of Members of Congress a year or 
two ago when I opposed their proposal 
to obtain control of an already-too-small 
park across from the British Embassy on 
Massachusetts Avenue. They wanted it 
so that they could build a clubhouse on 
it. What a place to select for a club- 
house. 

Thus far we have succeeded in stop- 
ping it. I hope we can continue to suc- 
ceed in stopping it. I wish the wives of 
Members of Congress would go up and 
down Massachusetts Avenue more often, 
if they require proof, to see the little 
children playing in that park. I say to 
Senators that the happiness of one little 
child playing for only one play period 
in that beautiful little park is worth 
more to the welfare of society than all 
the conversations over teacups that the 
wives of Members of Congress could con- 
duct for years in a clubhouse built on 
that park site. 

That is only another little example of 
the battle which confronts us in the en- 
deavor to protect the few remaining 
areas of public domain in the District 
of Columbia from selfish materialists. 

They are all materialistic in this re- 
gard, whether they be the wives of 
Members of Congress who wish to take 
away a part of a children’s park for a 
teahouse or District of Columbia Com- 
missioners who wish to destroy the 
Glover-Archbold Park. 

I have spoken quite briefly on this 
subject this afternoon. It is a subject 
which needs to be discussed in great 
detail, and I am sure it will be if a 
serious danger develops that the ma- 
terialists might succeed with their pres- 
sures in this session of the Congress. 

One must forever be an optimist if 
one is to be a liberal. One must have 
faith that once the facts are made 
known on one of these great problems, 
which involves the social welfare of all 
of our people, one will obtain enough 
support so that finally the lawmakers 
will see to it that the materialists— 
even though they may be the District of 
Columbia Commissioners, or some auto- 
mobile association, or some real estate 
group, or any other materialistic eco- 
nomic group—do not succeed, and will 
say to them, “You will not get by with 
it. We are not going to let you do it. 
We are going to put true values above 
the values of dollars. We are going to 
put esthetic values, the values of beauty, 
the values of character building, above 
what you claim to be transportation 
convenience.” 
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Mr. President, when I think of all 
the places where one can build road 
accesses, other than by building a four- 
lane highway through this precious little 
park, for the Record this afternoon I 
take judicial notice that those making 
this recommendation in official posi- 
tions in our Government must be told: 
“If you are that incompetent, then the 
time has come for us to get somebody 
with competence enough to recognize 
the importance of placing character 
building, esthetic values, and values of 
beautification, above materialism.” 

We must not permit the destruction 
of this natural cathedral of God known 
as the Glover-Archbold Park on the 
basis of any argument I have heard over 
the years or that I have heard today. 
Certainly we must not permit it on the 
basis of any such argument as, “If you 
do not let us destroy this natural cathe- 
dral we may have to take down the 
Towers Apartment or some private 
homes.” 

I am for keeping the park and, if 
their assumption be correct, for build- 
ing apartments and private homes 
elsewhere. 

I hope the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia will report favor- 
ably at an early date the Mansfield bill, 
without any such proposal connected 
with it as was made by the Democratic 
Central Committee of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the committee over the signa- 
ture of Arnold C. Sternberg, chairman 
of the District Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Democratic Central Committee of 
the District of Columbia. The proposal 
is that the Mansfield bill be muddied 
with the proposal for a property ex- 
change. His objective of obtaining 
some property for schools is laudatory 
and commendatory. But I say to Mr. 
Sternberg that his proposal is a good 
way to beat a bill, irrespective of what his 
motivations may be. I happen to think 
that we ought to build more schools in 
the District of Columbia. I think Mr. 
Sternberg knows that for years I have 
battled for more appropriations by the 
Congress so that the District of Colum- 
bia might have the funds with which to 
build schools. But I do not propose to 
endanger the protection of the Glover- 
Archbold Park with any real estate 
horse trading tied into it. I did not hear 
Mr. Sternberg earlier today. I shall read 
the transcript with interest and shall un- 
doubtedly have a reply to make to him 
at a later date. But in essence I under- 
stand that he seeks to rationalize his 
position on the basis of land exchange 
precedents in some of the Western 
States. 

The original purpose of the proposed 
legislation had nothing to do with the 
purposes of our drive to preserve the 
Glover-Archbold Parkway, but if the 
western land exchanges—and I have 
been generally opposed to them—are his 
precedents, he picked a pretty bad set, 
because many of those land exchanges 
have not been in the public interest. 
One is now pending in the Olympic Pen- 
insula, at which, in due course of time, 
I shall ask the Senate to take a long, 
hard look. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Sternberg, 
in behalf of the Democratic Central 
Committee for the District of Columbia 
on the proposed land exchange involving 
the Glover-Archbold Parkway, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Democratic CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE FOR THE 
District OF COLUMBIA, 
January 20, 1962. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
The Majority Leader of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MANsFIELD: We have read 
with great interest during the past fortnight 
of your concern with the affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, specifically with reference 
to your bill (S. 2436) to transfer certain 
District lands, appurtenant to Glover-Arch- 
bold Park, to the National Park Service; 
and your espousal of a salary increase for the 
District’s policemen. 

While we can perhaps sympathize with 
the reasons underlying the proposed trans- 
fer of our city’s parklands to the Federal 
Government and while we may agree that 
not only is our police force deserving of a 
salary increase, as indeed are all of our city’s 
employees and, more especially, our public 
schoolteachers, we are sure there is no need 
to remind you of the District's pressing fiscal 
problems which at this writing render im- 
possible all such proposed increases. 

Short of desperately needed increases in 
our own District of Columbia taxes and an 
equally necessary and certainly justifiable 
increase in the Federal payment to the Dis- 
trict, there is one small but effective way in 
which your bill, S. 2436, can help alleviate 
in some measure the city’s sorry financial 
state. 

In its fiscal year 1963 budget requests the 
Board of Education might have realized sub- 
stantial savings of District funds in site costs 
had it been possible to utilize lands now 
in National Park Service and other Federal 
agency ownership. These project sites are 
as follows: 

1. Proposed elementary school at North 
Dakota and Kansas Avenues NW. 

Fort Slocum, under the jurisdiction of 
National Capital Parks, adjoins a proposed 
school site at the northeast corner of the 
old fort. A school site on the west side of 
the Government land would not only have 
been available without cost, but would have 
been a better location for the community 
than the proposed schoo] site. The esti- 
mated cost of this site is $80,000. 

2. Proposed elementary school at 20th and 
M Streets NE. 

This location abuts the south boundary 
of the National Arboretum. A school site 
on 3 to 5 acres of land in the unde- 
veloped southwest corner of the Arboretum 
would not only have been available without 
cost, but would have been a better location 
for the community. The estimated cost of 
this site is $1,325,000. 

3. Proposed junior high school at North 
Capitol and Evarts Streets NE. 

Approximately 27 acres of the Soldiers’ 
Home grounds under the jurisdiction of the 
General Services Administration were pro- 
posed for the construction of a junior high 
school and a teachers college plant. As 
alternates it was proposed that the junior 
high school be located at North Capitol 
and Evarts Streets NE., and the teachers col- 
lege at 13th and Upshur Streets NW. The 
estimated cost of the junior high school site 
is $2,400,000. The teachers college could be 
located on a smali site at 13th and Upshur 
Streets NW., owned by the District. 

4. Proposed junior high school at Alabama 
Avenue and Congress Street SE. 
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It had been originally intended that the 
proposed junior high school be located on 
a 10-acre portion of the Oxon Run Park- 
way under the jurisdiction of National Capi- 
tal Parks. This piece of ground is now an 
undeveloped gravel fill and the new school 
would have added certain community facili- 
ties in an area which now has none. As an 
alternate to the Oxon Run site a 6.5-acre 
site on Alabama Avenue, which is poorly 
shaped, has been requested. The estimated 
cost of this site is $860,000. 

From the above it will be seen that the 
substitution of land in Government owner- 
ship as sites for the four school projects 
listed would have saved the District of Co- 
lumbia $4,665,000 in site costs. There is 
another cost to the District of Columbia in 
the tax loss resulting from the removal of the 
privately owned property from the tax rolls. 
An exhaustive search was made by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools in all these areas 
for available private land without improved 
property, but unimproved property is not 
available. 

We, therefore, urge you, as part of your 
sponsorship of S. 2436, to make such amend- 
ments to the bill as will transfer these and 
such other parcels of land for which need 
may be demonstrated by the District of Co- 
lumbia Government to the District in ex- 
change for the Glover-Archbold parklands. 

Should this, for some reason prove im- 
possible to do we ask that you nonetheless 
undertake to effect the transfer of these 
lands from Federal to District of Columbia 
ownership so that the resulting economies 
may be used to fill the unmet needs of our 
city. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARNOLD C. STERNBERG, 
Chairman, District Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, Democratic Central Committee of 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. MORSE. My recommendation to 
Mr. Sternberg is that he help us to get 
the Democratic Central Committee of 
the District of Columbia to get the Mans- 
field bill through unencumbered by any 
kind of a property exchange that he 
has in mind. Then we can work to- 
gether, budgetwise, on Federal appro- 
priations in regard to our requests for 
public works funds for the building of 
needed schools and the buying of neces- 
sary land on which to locate such schools. 
But we do not have to endanger the 
Mansfield bill by the proposal of the 
Democratic Central Committee of the 
District of Columbia. I say good na- 
turedly and most respectfully to them 
that it is not good Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, either. It is not good Democratic 
Party policy. But it is good Democratic 
Party policy to fight for the kind of 
conservation program for which I am 
arguing today. I say to the Democratic 
Central Committee of the District of 
Columbia that it is good Democratic 
Party policy to take the necessary steps 
to leave the park as a great memorial, as 
I suggested earlier today, to a great pub- 
lic servant, Commissioner Wirth of our 
park system. 

Talk about courage; talk about ability 
to take the heat; talk about standing up 
against pressure—Commissioner Wirth 
has never hesitated. Over the years he 
has fought for the preservation of the 
Glover Archbold Parkway. When the 
question was put to Commissioner Wirth 
this morning as to the use to which he 
thought the park should be put, he did 
not hesitate for a second. Quickly and 
eloquently he stated the position he has 
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taken for years. In effect, he said, It 
should be kept as a park. There should 
be no road through it—naught but trails, 
There ought to be some nearby place 
where little boys and girls, hundreds of 
whom do not get beyond the confines of 
the District of Columbia until they reach 
quite an age, can play.” 

Senators will remember that the point 
was brought out last year when we 
fought for the so-called open-space 
amendment to the public housing bill in 
the Senate. In the debate on the bill it 
was brought out that in some of our 
metropolitan areas there are little boys 
and girls who reach the age of 12 before 
they ever go beyond the city limits. It 
is easy for those of us more fortunately 
situated to be unaware of that fact or 
to ignore it. Last year when the housing 
bill was being considered in the Senate, 
I thought it was a pretty sad hour when 
the provision in regard to open spaces 
was lost. 

Several Senators came to me and said, 
“I was not aware of what was involved.” 
It was an old story. Senators were 
absent from the Chamber. The bell for 
the vote was rung. Senators came into 
the Chamber, received instructions from 
various individuals, and voted against 
our proposal. In some instances they 
voted against the best interests of their 
own communities. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to com- 
mend my friend from Oregon for the 
defense he is making of the open-spaces 
provision. It was lost last year, but in 
my opinion it will not be long before 
the measure passes, because I believe the 
people of this country are beginning, 
slowly but surely—in large part by rea- 
son of the leadership the Senator from 
Oregon has taken—to appreciate the 
vital need for open spaces around our 
great metropolitan areas. The proposed 
legislation is coming as surely as we are 
eee on the floor of the Senate to- 

ay. 

I commend the Senator for his strong 
defense of the Glover Archbold Park- 
way. I wish him every success in his 
venture. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 
In keeping with the great spirit of Gif- 
ford Pinchot from Pennsylvania, time 
after time the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] has stood on the floor 
of the Senate and supported sound con- 
servation proposals. Last year he sup- 
ported the so-called open-spaces pro- 
vision of the housing bill. He worked 
shoulder to shoulder with me when we 
both served on the District of Columbia 
Committee—and I regret that I no longer 
have his strong right arm there—and 
we fought together on the District of 
Columbia Committee in trying to pro- 
tect the conservation areas of the Dis- 
trict and in trying to warn the Senate 
that the materialists will take more and 
more of the open-space areas of the 
District of Columbia from the people if 
Congress does not do a better job of 
keeping its obligations. 

I close my comment on this subject 
by saying that I would leave the Glover- 
Archbold Parkway as a great memorial 
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to a great public servant, the Commis- 
sioner of Parks, Mr. Wirth. I would 
leave it in perpetuity as a great natural 
cathedral of God Almighty, into which 
not only boys and girls, but also adults, 
may go, removed from the rumble of traf- 


fic and from the hurly-burly of com- 


mercial life, and, in that natural ca- 
thedral, commune with their God. Here 
is a value worth more than any material- 
istic value that I have heard any op- 
ponent of the Mansfield bill utter this 
morning. 


FEDERAL ACADEMIC FACILITIES 
LOANS TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last 
spring the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon joined me in sponsoring a 
bill, S. 1482, that would provide Federal 
academic facilities loans to private 
schools upon a finding by the Commis- 
sioner of Education that such a loan did 
not violate the first amendment pro- 
hibition against laws respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion. 

A church-related school denied a loan 
on this ground, or any taxpayer wish- 
ing to contest an approved loan to such 
a school would be given standing to sue 
in Federal court to determine the con- 
stitutional issue. Since there would 
have been a finding specifically denying 
a benefit to the church-related school on 
first amendment grounds, if this were 
the Commissioner’s conclusion, the 
school would be able to show a specific 
economic injury under these circum- 
stances which would entitle it to a review 
of the constitutional issues. The judi- 
cial review provision was worked out by 
Senator Morse and myself after exten- 
sive consultation with constitutional law 
experts in and out of Government. 

As do many others, Wayne Morse and 
I both believe that the question of the 
constitutionality of Federal aid to 
church-related schools is at the heart of 
the controversy over educational legisla- 
tion and has already prevented the Con- 
gress from finally enacting any aid to 
education measures for the last several 
years. It is our belief that this question 
will continue to fester and breed division 
and controversy until it is finally and 
conclusively decided by the highest 
Court of the land. It is our purpose in 
submitting S. 1482 to facilitate a deci- 
sion on this question by the Supreme 
Court. 

The standing to sue provision of S. 
1482 has attracted considerable atten- 
tion and aroused much discussion among 
educators. Senator Morse has written 
an article explaining this provision for 
the March issue of the Educational Ex- 
ecutives’ Overview, a leading profes- 
sional magazine. I commend this article 
to the attention of all those interested 
in achieving an early end to the current 
congressional deadlock on Federal aid to 
education. In the words of Senator 
Morse, with which I concur: 

Incorporation of the Morse-Clark formula 
would provide an opportunity for a vote to 
be taken on the substantive merits of an 
aid-to-education bill because it would 
eliminate the hazards of the constitutional 
question, It would give an assurance to the 
Representatives and the Senators, and to 
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their constituents, that they could await 
Court action to settle the controversy, con- 
fident that the courts, including the 
Supreme Court, would decide the matter 
with finality. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Morse’s article in 
Overview be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CLAUSE To BREAK A DEADLOCK 
(By Senator WAYNE MORSE) 


An aid-to-education debate, which began 
in the Congress a year ago, has spread 
throughout the country. Not only teachers 
and school administrators, but business 
groups, the ministry, and the legal profes- 
sion also, are engaged in thoughtful dis- 
course on the issues involved in the con- 
troversy over the degree to which the Federal 
Government should aid the Nation’s public 
and private schools. 

From all sources, public and private, we 
now spend about $26 billion annually for the 
education of one-fourth of our 183 million 
population. The amount is frankly inade- 
quate now; it will certainly not meet the 
costs imposed by the net addition to our 
school population of over 1 million boys and 
girls each year until 1965 and 600,000 a year 
after that. 

In addition to new classrooms needed to 
house these children, we will have to replace 
existing classrooms which are becoming dan- 
gerously dilapidated. We know, also, that 
we will have to finance the replacement of 
the 1.6 million public school teachers who 
will leave the teaching field in the next 10 
years and, in addition, find the money to 
hire 400,000 new teachers to take care of 
the added pupil enrollment in the public 
schools. 

Since about 15 percent of our youngsters 
are taught privately, it is obvious that there 
will be additional costs of proportionate 
magnitude to be financed for this segment 
of our school population. 

Recognition has been given to these school 
needs through passage in the Senate of 
S. 8 in the 86th Congress. This measure was 
limited to a school construction bill, but 
regrettably it died when the House Rules 
Committee voted to reject a request for a 
rule for conference. Most recently the Sen- 
ate passed S. 1021, a more broadly based 
measure which provided grant money to the 
States for distribution to needy public school 
districts for payment of teachers, school con- 
struction, and operation and maintenance 
costs of schools. 

This past session, the Education and Labor 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
took action on similar legislation by favor- 
ably reporting H.R. 4970. This was the meas- 
ure which again met with difficulty in the 
House Rules Committee due largely, in the 
opinion of many observers, to the church- 
state controversy over the degree to which it 
is proper, constitutionally speaking, for the 
Government to assist parochial schools fi- 
nancially. The attempt to bypass the Rules 
Committee's tabling action failed to get the 
necessary number of votes. In my judg- 
ment, this last action does not truly repre- 
sent the considered will of the House. 

I fear that many who participate in this 
debate fail to distinguish between two differ- 
ent tests of proposed legislation. When I 
come to cast my vote upon a measure 
brought before me, I must, in conformity 
with my oath of office as Senator, first as- 
sure myself that the bill does not offend 

the Constitution of the United 
States. This supreme law can be modified 
only by constitutional amendment; how- 
ever, the Supreme Court has the only final 
authority to determine the meaning and ap- 
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plication of the constitutional provisions. 
It exercises this responsibility in its judg- 
ments upon cases presented to it which in- 
volve a case or controversy, and it reaches 
into holdings upon constitutionality only 
when the matter cannot be settled on other 
legitimate legal grounds. When I apply the 
first test to a measure, then, my decision 
rests on whether the measure is a valid exer- 
cise of legislative power, in view of the lan- 
guage of the Constitution as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court. If I determine that it 
is, then I must weight the measure in the 
scale of public interest. Only if the meas- 
ure satisfies both tests can it receive my 
affirmative vote. 

Let us apply these tests to the public 
school bill of this session. According to 
testimony taken on S. 1021, consisting of a 
constitutional brief prepared by the General 
Counsel of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in consultation with 
lawyers from the Department of Justice, no 
constitutional barrier would preclude Fed- 
eral aid to the public schools through the 
State educational authorities. 

A review of the testimony given by other 
witnesses convinced me that the legislation 
was in the public interest. Hence, both tests 
being met, I supported the bill vigorously. 

During the hearings before the committee, 
it was proposed that the bill be amended to 
include grants or loans to private, including 
church-related institutions. This immedi- 
ately raised the question of whether such 
amendments could be reconciled with the 
interpretations given to the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Admittedly this is a gray area in our con- 
stitutional law, for the reason that the Court 
has not ruled specifically on the points at 
issue. The Court has ruled that certain an- 
cillary assistance relating to the health of the 
child (school lunch programs and school bus 
facilities) is proper. But the crucial ques- 
tion—whether a direct loan or grant of funds 
for general education purposes to church- 
related schools can be given—has not yet 
been reached. 

The difficulty here is that for the Court to 
rule, a case must be brought before it. For 
a case to arise, someone must show that he 
has a “standing to sue,“ that he has suffered 
an injury requiring judicial remedy. Fur- 
thermore, the injury must be a real one, since 
the Supreme Court in the case of Massachu- 
setts v. Mellon (262 U.S. 447 (1923)), ruled 
that a Federal taxpayer, by virtue of that 
fact alone, cannot challenge the use of money 
properly appropriated by the Congress. The 
reason for this ruling is that one taxpayer's 
contribution for the appropriated purpose is 
negligible. Because of this ruling it has be- 
come most difficult for a case to be presented 
which the courts will hear. 

Senator JOSEPH CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
and I sought counsel last spring with distin- 
guished constitutional lawyers to see if we 
could not draft a bill which, in effect, would 
give the Federal taxpayer the right to insti- 
tute suit in the Federal courts if a loan of 
Federal funds to a church-related school were 
to be either made or withheld by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

* * . * 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for in- 
serting in the Recorp my article on this 
subject. I was not aware that he was 
planning to do so. The section in the 
Clark-Morse bill which seeks to make 
it possible to have a quick judicial re- 
view of the meaning of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution in respect to 
loans to private schools is a very sound 
section, in my judgment. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania and I, with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General and the 
knowledge of the President, worked with 
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the Solicitor General in drafting the 
wording of that section of the bill. 

It should be tried. I think it is the 
legal answer to a controversy that con- 
tinues to split this Republic. I believe 
it is a controversy we must put behind 
us. The American people are entitled to 
know what the first amendment means 
in respect to legislation dealing with 
loans to private schools. I cannot 
imagine the court passing judgment on 
that subject matter without necessarily 
passing judgment upon the limits of the 
first amendment in respect to grants as 
well as loans, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is de- 
serving of the high commendation of 
his constituents and of the people of this 
country for his statesmanship. This is 
another one of those delicate issues. It 
is surprising to me, as a horseman, to 
note how so many politicians are in- 
dulging in the old habit of shying away 
from the frightening ones. I believe we 
must get by this one. 

The Clark-Morse bill should be passed 
at this session of Congress. We should 
get on our way with a case before the 
Supreme Court for a determination of 
the application of the first amendment 
to the whole subject matter of aid to 
private schools. 


THE NATIONAL FARM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
George Diel, head, office of public af- 
fairs, Portland center of the General 
Extension Division of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, has 
brought to my attention a most inter- 
esting proposal presented by Dr. Ruth 
E. Hopson, associate professor of gen- 
eral science of the Portland Center, 
which was proposed to Secretary Free- 
man. 

Dr. Hopson proposes that a national 
shrine in the form of a national farm be 
established to honor the American farm- 
er and to promote an understanding of 
the problems of farmers. 

Because I feel that many of my col- 
leagues might wish to give considera- 
tion to the proposal advanced by Dr. 
Hopson, I ask unanimous consent that 
her letter dated January 31, 1962, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION, 
January 31, 1962. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY FREEMAN: I was honored 
to attend the conference on land and people 
on January 15, 1962. Through the fine pro- 
gram that was presented there, I was chal- 
lenged to think about problems to which I 
had given little attention before as well as 
others with which I was already familiar. 
Your desire to find uses for our surplus ag- 
ricultural lands and the products of these 
lands, and to work for better incomes and 
therefore better living conditions for farm 
families is certainly commendable. I was 
especially impressed with the role of out- 
door recreation in relation to these prob- 
lems. I wish to thank you for your invita- 
tion to attend this conference, and to accept 
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your further invitation to comment and 
make suggestions along the lines you men- 
tioned. 

I have great admiration for the efforts of 
the Department of Agriculture in the fields 
of conservation of our soils, waters, grass- 
lands, wildlife, and forests. I am well ac- 
quainted with this program in Oregon, 
where I direct conservation workshops of 
teachers each summer. Men from the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Soil Conservation 
Service are on my staff. It is from this 
experience in conservation education that my 
major suggestion has come. 

Although I am interested in many phases 
of the complex program that was outlined 
at the meeting, I shall confine my major 
comment and suggestion to one area, that 
of public understanding, with its implica- 
tions in the field of outdoor recreation, pos- 
sible employment for some farmers and 
others, worthwhile use of some agricultural 
lands. 

I propose a new national shrine, the na- 
tional farm, complete with farmers. The 
need for urban America to understand the 
problems of rural America has become acute. 
Without this understanding the cities do 
not support agricultural programs. The 
phenomenal growth of outdoor recreation in 
recent years, the crowding of our national 
parks and the interest in their interpreta- 
tive programs may point the way. 

Among those concerned with conserva- 
tion education in the schools, there has 
been much discussion about reaching city 
people and making them aware of conserva- 
tion problems. By sheer numbers, city peo- 
ple dominate our democratic form of govern- 
ment, but too few understand the problems 
of the land or care about them. The pro- 
gram I am proposing is designed to intro- 
duce city people to the farm in a way that 
might catch their imagination and so reach 
their understanding and support in conser- 
vation matters. 

The national farms should be typical con- 
servation farms, selected throughout the 
country, representing the major types of 
agriculture. These farms should become 
demonstration farms, not to show the farm- 
ers what to do, but to show city people what 
a farm is like and how it is a part of their 
lives. People should be encouraged to visit 
these farms on their vacations. An inter- 
pretative program should help those who 
visit the farm to understand what they see. 

I know that this can be done, and that 
people will find it enjoyable, because every 
summer for the past 7 years, I have directed 
workshops for teachers in conservation edu- 
cation. Among other activities we visit a 
farm in the Willamette Valley of Oregon on 
the west side of the Cascade Mountains and 
one in the high plateau near Sisters, Oreg., 
on the east side of these mountains. Al- 
though this is a learning situation, we all 
have fun. Since these farms have been 
selected to show various conservation prac- 
tices, we all learn about the soil and its best 
use, about farm forests, wildlife habitat, the 
production and use of water, and the intri- 
cate interrelationships of all of these. 
Forestry is farming too, and we also visit 
forests and learn about their management. 

Many people welcome an opportunity to 
spend their vacations in worthwhile projects, 
especially outdoors. Families could visit the 
national farms as they do the national parks, 
and all learn together about the products of 
the land. Of course, these farms could also 
be used by schools, especially those close by. 
Perhaps the school camping program could 
be expanded to giye each child a week on a 
farm sometime during his school career, as 
well as the week in an organized school camp 
which the program is already attempting 
to do. 

If the importance of protecting our best 
farmlands were better understood, alternate 
plans might begin to route highways, urban 
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sprawl, and other nonagricultural uses to the 
poorer lands. 

If you find merit in the idea of the na- 
tional farms, I should be glad to expand the 
idea and develop it further. 

The folder of materials we received at the 
conference is much appreciated. Iam study- 
ing these materials carefully for trends and 
implications that should modify the cur- 
riculum of our conservation workshops. 
“The Preliminary Re A Land and Water 
Resource Policy for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture” is a scholarly document which 
requires much careful study to understand 
its many ramifications. I am still studying 
it. However, I have observed an omission 
which I believe is serious, Although Wil- 
derness was mentioned several times during 
the presentation at the conference, I find no 
mention of it in this important document. 
I deplore this lack. I hope that your staff 
will consult with Howard Zahniser, execu- 
tive secretary of the Wilderness Society, who 
attended this conference, and who is con- 
veniently located at 2144 P Street, NW., 
Washington 7, D.C., and correct this omis- 
sion. At a time when the Wilderness bill 
has already passed the Senate and is pre- 
dicted to pass the House this session, this 
is an important land use which should be 
included in such a statement of policy. 

I was invited to this conference as presi- 
dent of the American Nature Study Society. 
I am now past president and member of 
the board. Although the ideas expressed 
above are my own, I know that the members 
of the American Nature Study Society are 
concerned about conservation, and the 
knowledge of our world that leads to the 
best practices. I am certain that they would 
be interested in the national farm idea. 

I thank you again for the invitation to 
attend the conference on Land and People, 
and I hope that you may find some worth 
in my comments. This conference, along 
with the other brief opportunities to ob- 
serve the Federal Government in action 
while I was in Washington, has lifted my 
horizons and interests in the many complex 
problems encountered. 

Sincerely, 
RUTH E. Hopson, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of General Science. 


THE SAN LUIS CONTRACT: A 
THREAT TO THE 160-ACRE LIMI- 
TATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, after the 
passage of almost 3 years, the Senate of 
the United States is called upon once 
again to protect the time-honored prin- 
ciple of the preservation of family-sized 
farms in Federal reclamation project 
areas. 

We are called upon to preserve a fun- 
damental congressional prerogative the 
Senate has seen fit to defend on many 
previous occasions—that of assuring that 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall carry out the intention of the Con- 
gress in administering Federal law. 

At this time, I am unhappy to report 
the problem under consideration is that 
of again saving the keystone of Federal 
reclamation law, the 160-acre limitation. 

In this case the limitation is being at- 
tacked by way of a contract on the San 
Luis project in the State of California, 
to which the Department of Interior is a 
party. 

The Senate will recall that we took 
almost a week of our time in May 1959, 
to debate this matter of principle. I 
thought then, as a majority of Senators 
also may have thought, that we resolved 
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and settled the applicable policy at that 
time. 

In 1959, we acted positively and, by 
amendment, removed from the San Luis 
bill, S. 44, a section which would have 
exempted a vast number of California 
acres, called the State service area 
from the historic acreage restriction pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. Now, 
I regret to say, some lawyers in the exec- 
utive branch have concluded that when 
we struck out that exemption clause our 
“intent” was that it should apply. The 
House of Representatives will probably 
be amazed to learn that their “intent” 
also was misinterpreted. 

I shall discuss at some length later, 
and place in the Recorp, a very inter- 
esting Memorandum opinion issued by 
the Department of the Interior on this 
subject. However, I shall take a mo- 
ment to read one part of it now. This 
paragraph is from the memorandum 
opinion of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior: 

Normally, when an exemption is removed 
from a bill before enactment, the presump- 
tion is that the legislative body intended the 
law to apply in the situation described in the 
exemption. To apply the rule here would 
be to say that Congress expressed its intent 
that the excess land laws should apply to 
State water deliveries. While some legisla- 
tors probably had such an intent when they 
- voted for the amendments, the legislative 
history indicates that this intent was not 
shared by all who so voted. Some took the 
view that the excess land laws would not 
apply to the State even without the exemp- 
tion but that the exemption might in some 
harmful way change the application of the 
acreage limitation in the Federal service 
area. 


Mr. President, that opinion was writ- 
ten by a lawyer; but he needs to go back 
to law school and refresh his memory 
and knowledge on how the courts deter- 
mine legislative intent. If he would do 
so, he would find that that paragraph in 
his memorandum opinion is plain silly, 
because legislative intent is not legally 
determined by some lawyer’s supposition 
as to what some Members of the Senate 
might have thought, and others to the 
contrary might have thought, when they 
voted on a bill. Most of this memoran- 
dum opinion is a conglomeration of 
silliness from the standpoint of legal 
analysis. It is too bad that we cannot 
spread on the official record the history 
of the opinions—note that I use the 
plural—that were written in connection 
with this subject by lawyers in the ex- 
ecutive department before the final offi- 
cial opinion was rendered. 

I am satisfied that the original opinion 
was against the final decision that was 
made. That is one of the things that 
disturbs me very much about the his- 
tory of this controversy and compels me 
to make the speech I am making today. 
I make it regretfully because it is a 
speech in criticism of my own party’s 
administration. However, I think my 
party, in the executive branch of the 
Government, is making a serious mis- 
take in this instance and will rue the 
day that it allowed the final opinion to 
come to Congress. 

Because I feel that such a serious mis- 
take has been made, I submit for appro- 
priate reference, on behalf of myself, the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROX- 
MIRE], a resolution to correct the situa- 
tion. In order that the text of the 
resolution may be before the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK in the chair). The resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 322) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, as follows: 


Whereas the Senate on May 12, 1959, dur- 
ing consideration of S. 44, a bill relating to 
the San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect, struck from such bill section 6(a) which 
provided as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) The provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws shall not be applicable to 
water deliveries or to the use of drainage 
facilities serving lands under contract with 
the State to receive a water supply, outside 
of the Federal San Luis unit service area de- 
scribed in the report of the Department of 
the Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project“, dated December 17, 1956."; 
and 

Whereas by such action the Senate clearly 
expressed its will and intent to the effect 
that it was unwilling to exempt any part 
of the San Luis project or any waters flow- 
ing into and out of the San Luis Reservoir 
from applicable provisions of Federal law; 
and 

Whereas the House of Representatives con- 
curred in the action of the Senate by pas- 
sage of S. 44 without incorporating in such 
bill any provision comparable to section 
6(a); and 

Whereas a proposed agreement between 
the Department of the Interior and the 
State of California has been submitted to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the Senate pursuant to Public Law 
86-488 and is now before that committee 
for its consideration; and 

Whereas that agreement, if approved by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, would result in effectuating the policy 
contained in section 6(a) set out above and 
would counteract the expressed policy and 
intent of the Congress; and 

Whereas in view of the determination by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs that hearings on the proposed agree- 
ment will not be conducted: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate is hereby 
requested (1) to adopt a committee resolu- 
tion expressing its disapproval of the pro- 
posed agreement between the Department of 
the Interior and the State of California here- 
tofore submitted to the committee pursuant 
to Public Law 86-488, and (2) to notify the 
Department of the Interior that any such 
agreement hereafter submitted to the com- 
mittee should conform to the policy and 
intent expressed by the Congress in enact- 
ing Public Law 86-488. 


Mr. MORSE. A curious, almost novel, 
situation brings us to this discussion. 
Basically it is caused by a ruling of the 
Secretary of the Interior that we did not 
mean what we said in Congress when 
we refused to exempt the State service 
area under the San Luis development 
from the acreage restriction policy that 
has stood the test of time in the United 
States even though attached heretofore. 

I would like to add that this resolution 
does not appear to me to be contrary to 
the wishes of a highly important and 
respected segment of the administration, 
and my justification in so stating is quite 
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specific. The Attorney General, al- 
though he did not disagree with the 
Secretary of the Interior’s remarkable 
conclusion as a matter of law, made a 
clear demand that these conclusions be 
submitted for congressional reexamina- 
tion. In fact he said: 

As you know, the policy of the Federal 
Government requiring restriction in 
Federal reclamation projects is one of long 
standing and one not lightly abandoned. 
The Congress insisted upon the application 
of this policy in the Federal service area. 
Whether or not they intended the policy to 
apply to the State service area is not free 
from doubt. Strong arguments can be 
made to the effect that they did not intend 
to abandon the policy even within the area 
to be serviced by the State. The legislative 
history is far from conclusive * * *. 

Having arrived at this conclusion as a mat- 
ter of law I would nonetheless urge you to 
seek a congressional reexamination of this 
question. I think that the Congress itself 
should make a clear determination whether 
or not the acreage limitations should apply 
to the State service area. 


So far as I am concerned I do not suf- 
fer from any of the legalistic doubts that 
concern the Attorney General. Never- 
theless, my resolution is offered to pro- 
vide Congress with an opportunity to 
make that reexamination which the At- 
torney General so earnestly advocates. 

There are a few other things of a pre- 
liminary nature which I might add at 
this time for general information as we 
proceed in this discussion. The legal 
representatives of the Department of the 
Interior clearly said their ruling was 
based on the “intent” of the Congress. 
Naturally, I will not assume to speak for 
all Senators, even though I clearly re- 
call an impressive majority of those pres- 
ent voted to eliminate the exemption 
from the 160-acre limitation and thereby 
provided a rather firm basis for conclud- 
ing that it was not their “intent” that 
the exemption which they had just exer- 
cised should be considered as approved 
and controlling. 

But, speaking for myself—and I have 
spoken of this at some length previously 
in our debate—I assure the Senate that I 
feel quite well qualified to express my own 
intent as a Senator without the assist- 
ance or interpretation of any of the 
lawyers who counsel and advise the Sec- 
retary of the Interior who made this 
ruling which even the Attorney General 
feels requires congressional reexamina- 
tion. 

For the benefit of the new Members 
of the Senate and to refresh the memory 
of the other Members of this body, I wish 
to recite the history of the San Luis bill 
during the 86th Congress. Hearings on 
S. 44, the San Luis bill, took place on 
March 16, 1959, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and on March 16, 17, and 19, of the same 
year, before the House Interior Com- 
mittee. It became evident that the spon- 
sors of the bills were anxious to get the 
legislation through as quickly as possible. 
Although agreement on H.R. 5687, the 
companion bill, was not reached until 
Friday, March 13, 1959, hearings were 
suddenly called on the bill on Monday, 
March 16, 1959. 

Hearings before both Senate and 
House Interior Committees were held on 
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that day and concluded shortly there- 
after. In looking at the record of the 
hearings it is apparent that those who 
later opposed section 6(a) of S. 44 which 
would have exempted the State service 
area, did not have an opportunity to ex- 
press their views. 

It later became apparent that the bill 
did not receive adequate study by the 
Senate committee. Several members of 
the committee arose, during the debate 
on the floor of the Senate, to state that 
the bill was not sufficiently studied. One 
of these, as I recall, was the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL]. One of the members of the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee, the late Senator 
Neuberger, joined with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and the senior 
Senator from Oregon in sponsoring an 
amendment which would delete section 
6(a) from the bill. My colleagues will 
recall that sponsors of the bill contended 
that the deletion of section 6(a) made 
no difference, that in the words of the 
junior Senator from California it was 
“surplusage.” 

The answer of the three Senators 
sponsoring the amendment was, “If sec- 
tion 6(a) is surplusage, why not take it 
out.” This the sponsors refused to do. 

To further refresh the memory of the 
Members of the Senate, I shall briefly 
outline the provisions of Senate bill 44. 
The bill authorized the building of the 
San Luis Dam and the San Luis Reser- 
voir and other facilities, at a cost of $290 
million to the Federal Government. Ad- 
ditional appropriations were authorized 
for the building of a distribution system 
and drains at a cost of $192 million. The 
project was to be divided into two parts— 
the Federal service area and the State 
service area. The Federal service area 
was exactly defined. It constituted about 
500,000 acres on the west side of the San 
Joaquin River, and would utilize about 
1 million acre-feet of water a year. 

The State service area presumably 
would comprise about 400,000 or 500,000 
acres, since the San Luis Reservoir was 
designed to impound about 2 million 
acre-feet of water. The State service 
area was not defined. No one seemed 
to know where it was intended to be: 
and, so far as I know, no one knows to 
this day. 

To put this legislation in proper per- 
spective, it is necessary to describe the 
landownership pattern. In central 
California, large landownership pre- 
dominates. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I recall, in 1959 
the Senate had prolonged debate on this 
issue; and, after that debate, the Sen- 
ate refused to exempt the State part of 
the San Luis project from the 160-acre 
limitation. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. As I 
pointed out, in May of that year, the 
Senate debated this question for 4 
days, and decided by an overwhelming 
vote to delete the language exempting 
the State service area from the 160- 
acre limitation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that the large landowners are, in effect, 
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using subsidies contributed by all the 
taxpayers as a steppingstone by means 
of which to avoid the limitation? 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment that 
is also true. The State part of the proj- 
ect would not be possible without a Fed- 
eral Government contribution to the 
project of many millions of dollars. The 
State service area is, so to speak, the 
second story. There is only one res- 
ervoir and there is only one main canal 
which will make possible the distribution 
of water from the Federal part of the 
project to the State part of the project. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that the Federal policy is determined by 
Congress, and not by the Secretary of 
the Interior? 

Mr. MORSE. I always thought so. 
The Secretary of the Interior was wrong, 
in my judgment, in signing a contract 
which exempted, unconditionally, the 
State service part of the project from the 
160-acre limitation. 

Let me make very clear that I do not 
think the Secretary of the Interior can 
justify signing the contract; and I do not 
think he should have signed it, in the 
public interest. I am very sorry that a 
Secretary of the Interior of my party 
signed it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Did the Secretary 
of the Interior explain why he over- 
turned the policy of Congress, which 
specifically was to the effect that the 
State service area should not be exempt? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know of any 
adequate explanation by the Secretary 
of the Interior. He relied upon his 
Solicitor, apparently. But in my judg- 
ment his Solicitor is guilty of one mis- 
interpretation after another; and before 
I finish this speech I intend to dwell at 
some length upon his chain of misinter- 
pretations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Who is to finance 
the State part of the project? 

Mr. MORSE. We are told that the 
people of California, who are being 
asked to buy bonds—also underwritten 
by the people of California—will finance 
it. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Who will be the 
chief beneficiary of the decision to ex- 
empt large areas from the 160-acre 
limitation? 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, the 
grant land corporations, including the 
Kern County Land Co., which own 
348,000 acres; the Southern Pacific 
Co., which owns 201,000 acres; and 
the Standard Oil Co., which owns 218,000. 
I think there are many other relatively 
large landholders, which I shall name 
in a few minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In light of that 
answer, why was the 160-acre limitation 
written into the law in the first place? 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, Con- 
gress wisely inserted this limitation in 
the Reclamation Act of 1902, in order to 
distribute as widely as economically 
practicable the benefits of the Federal 
subsidy. 

Let me repeat, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin has heard me say before, that 
I am always open to consideration of a 
modification of the land-limitation pro- 
gram under the 160-acre provision. But 
it must be done, in my judgment, not in 
this way, on this type of piecemeal 
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basis, but on the basis of a proposed 
piece of legislation which will lay down 
a general policy statement, after its 
proponents come forward with proof as 
to why, as a matter of policy, the act 
of 1902 should be modified. But in my 
judgment there should be a policy state- 
ment, not his kind of piecemeal 
amendment of the 1902 act. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, when I 
finish this colloquy with the Senator 
from Wisconsin, I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from California. 

I yield now to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In connection with 
the very point the Senator from Oregon 
is stressing, I wish to ask this question: 
Was not Congress seeking to encourage 
the family-sized farm, rather than the 
corporate farm? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt about 
that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It seems to me that 
if that was the intention of Congress— 
namely, to seek to encourage the fam- 
ily-sized farm, rather than the corporate 
farm—then the piecemeal method which 
the Senator from Oregon has so well 
described has resulted, or would result, 
in giving the Kern County Land Co., the 
Southern Pacific Co., the Standard Oil 
Co., and similar companies many great 
benefits. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt that 
that is what Congress had in mind in 
1902; and it is a very sound public policy. 

When I say that I am open to consid- 
eration of some modification of the 1902 
act, I wish to say that in my judgment 
the policy which Congress had in mind 
in 1902, insofar as the family farmer is 
concerned, is, generally speaking, as 
sound today as it was then. I am very 
much concerned about the family farmer 
in the United States. 

I do not say that modern techniques 
of agriculture may not make it justifiable 
in some parts of the country to have an 
enlargement of the 160-acre limitation, 
and in other parts of the country—for 
instance, in the great fruitgrowing areas 
and in some of the exceedingly rich 
areas with great depth of topsoil and 
great fertility—may not justify a reduc- 
tion of the 160-acre limitation. 

But my plea is that we ought to look 
at it from the standpoint of a policy re- 
view of the Reclamation Act, and not 
from the standpoint of a piecemeal ap- 
proach, such as is being made, with all 
the interesting overtones and undertones 
that exist. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Why has the 160- 
acre limitation which is a part of our 
reclamation law been so violently op- 

9 

Mr. MORSE. My opinion is that the 
great landed interests in California are, 
in effect, seeking a subsidy from the tax- 
payers of the United States, through the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Why do not those 
who are opposed to it seek its outright 
repeal? 

Mr. MORSE. My opinion is that they 


. know Congress would not vote for a sub- 


sidized reclamation project without some 
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limitation, and repeal of this limitation 
would end the reclamation program. I 
need not tell the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin what we would hear from the con- 
servation groups and reclamation groups 
if such a proposal were made. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What does the Sen- 
ator think would happen to reclamation 
if Congress should allow the San Luis 
contract to stand? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would be diffi- 
cult to have new reclamation projects 
authorized. I say to Senators who have 
sponsored reclamation projects that they 
should stand with us in opposition to 
this contract. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As a member of the 
Agriculture Committee, I say that we 
have been talking about taking land out 
of production, at great cost to the Fed- 
eral Government, and at miserable cost 
to the farmers. What does the Senator 
think the San Luis project's effect would 
be on crop surpluses? 

Mr. MORSE. It is a pretty speculative 
question, but my speculation is that it 
would have some indirect effects. For 
example, the growing of alfalfa on lands 
irrigated by San Luis water would in- 
directly affect the feed grain problem 
and the surplus milk problem in the 
State of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and many others. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That response con- 
cerns me very deeply. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has asked 
me to look into a crystal ball. It is 
very speculative, but, nevertheless, we 
can render our own valued judgment 
as to whether we are to vote for or 
against these measures only with some 
speculation or by gazing into a crystal 
ball now and then. All I am saying 
is that quite possibly there will be effects 
on our whole feed grain program and 
our agricultural surplus program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One more question. 
I ask the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Latin American Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations what our 
Latin American friends will think of us 
if we go to their countries preaching 
land reform and at the same time adopt 
legislation which would perpetuate agri- 
cultural feudalism in California? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would put us 
in a position of great inconsistency, 
which is so often our posture in Latin 
America. It would be pretty difficult to 
justify this kind of project. What we 
are trying to do is build up the family 
farm in Latin America and carry out 
what the President of Colombia told me 
about some time ago when he stressed 
the need for land reform that would 
develop the family farm in Latin 
America and, corollary to this, the im- 
portance not only of developing private 
ownership of the little family farm of a 
sufficient size to sustain the family, but 
of private homeownership in the city. 

That is why, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin probably knows, we are working 
so hard in our committee to try to ex- 
port to South America one of the great 
institutions of the private enterprise sys- 
tem of this country, known as the sav- 
ings and loan association, or the home 
building and loan association, so we can 
strengthen private family homeowner- 
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ship in the city and have corresponding 
agricultural loan policies that will lead 
to land reform and develop family farms 
in rural areas. In my judgment, it is 
going to result in a bonanza to the big 
landowners. In my judgment, that is not 
the way to strengthen the concept of 
family homeownership. 

I did not think it was necessary to go 
ahead with this project with the 160- 
acre limitation thrown out. As I shall 
show at some greater detail later in my 
speech, if that is the way California 
wanted it, I think California should have 
done the job. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that there is 
a provision in the San Luis Project Act, 
which we have been writing into all irri- 
gation and reclamation legislation re- 
ported from the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. I refer to 
section 1(b) of Public Law 488, of the 
86th Congress. This section reads as 
follows: 

No water provided by the Federal San 
Luis unit shall be delivered in the Federal 
San Luis service area to any water user for 
the production on newly irrigated lands of 
any basic agricultural commodity, as defined 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any 
amendment thereof, if the total supply of 
such commodity as estimated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for the marketing year 
in which the bulk of the crop would nor- 
mally be marketed and which will be in 
excess of the normal supply as defined in sec- 
tion 301 (b) (10) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, unless the 
Secretary calls for an increase in production 
of such commodity in the interest of na- 
tional security. 


As one of the authors of the Agricul- 
tural Act for 1948-49, I submit that 
this provision deals adequately with the 
surplus crop problem with respect to 
lands to be irrigated by the San Luis 
project. The Senator from Wisconsin 
referred to the project as feudalism. I 
do not see anything feudalistic in it, be- 
cause the law provides that the people in 
the San Luis Valley shall not produce 
crops which are in surplus. What is 
feudalistic about the law and the proj- 
ect? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would lead to 
the danger of feudalism in the Cali- 
fornia Valley. I think the language the 
Senator has read is about as meaning- 
less as the 160-acre limitation has 
become as the result of this contract, 
because under the contract the purpose 
is, it seems to me, to make water available 
for more than 160 acres. We think a 
very interesting doctrine of intermin- 
gling is involved in this controversy. The 
result will be to have the water used 
without any relationship to the 160-acre 
limitation. The producers are not going 
to grow air on the land. Once they get 
the water, they are going to grow some- 
thing. We shall not be very successful in 
telling them that they cannot grow crops 
there if we supply the water, having 
spent millions of dollars to get it there. 

I say to the Senator from New 
Mexico—and this is speculative—that I 
think the language the Senator has just 
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read would become meaningless, in prac- 
tice a very short time after the accom- 
plishment of the giveaway. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I recognize the right 
on the part of the Senator from Oregon 
to voice such opinions with respect to the 
San Luis contract as he desires to voice 
in such colorful language as he desires 
to utilize for the occasion. After he has 
concluded, so that I may not be at- 
tempting to interrupt him continuously, 
I intend to demonstrate the complete 
and utter fallacy of the opinions which 
the Senator is voicing. 

With respect to a factual matter, upon 
which there could be no disagreement 
whatsoever, the people of California have 
voted to bond themselves in an amount 
of $1,750 million to build a part of a 
State system of water distribution. 
Since my friend suggested that there 
might be some question with respect to 
the amounts of money available from the 
State, I wish to disabuse his mind on 
that point. 

I thank my friend. I shall not inter- 
rupt him too often. I shall wish to 
answer my friend’s comments. I say to 
my friend—and he is my friend—that he 
is woefully and utterly wrong in the posi- 
tion he espouses on this floor tonight. 

While I have not read the resolution, 
if what I believe to be the resolution and 
the effect of it were, God forbid, to be 
adopted by the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, a frightening, 
grievous, unjustified wound would be in- 
flicted upon the body politic of the 
people of California. I say that with the 
utmost of sincerity. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to my very good 
friend—and he is my friend—that I find 
him as unconvincing now as he was in 
1959. He made the same case in 1959, 
but the Senate left him, and rightfully. 
The Senate took a position in 1959 as to 
what the public policy should be. Cali- 
fornia should have respected it and fol- 
lowed it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is correct 
that the Congress of the United States 
has rendered judgment in this matter. 
The Solicitor of the Department of In- 
terior has rendered an opinion. The At- 
torney General of the United States has 
rendered the same opinion. In conform- 
ity with those two opinions, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, a member of the 
Cabinet of the administration, has ap- 
proved a contract with the Governor of 
California. 

I say to my friend that I think he and 
the Senator from Wisconsin are the 
lonely ones in this particular area, be- 
cause those who have had the responsi- 
bility to reach decisions upon which to 
act in this field are unanimous in uphold- 
ing the provisions of the contract. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam accustomed, in my 
public service, to seeing public officials 
yield to the kind of pressure to which the 
executive branch of Government and 
the California officials have yielded. 
That is an old, old game in American 
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politics, but that does not make it right. 
Why did the people of California not go 
to court? Why did they not test this 
provision in the courts? Why did they 
use the political route, after the de- 
cision in 1959? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator speaks 
about what the citizens of California are 
willing to do by way of floating a bond 
issue. I should think they would be will- 
ing to do so. I do not think one would 
have much trouble convincing the people 
of California that they ought to float a 
bond issue, 

(At this point the President of the 
United States, Hon. John F. Kennedy, 
entered the Chamber.) 

{Applause, Senators rising. ] 

The PRESIDENT. This is the way it 
was when I left the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I tried to persuade the 
President to stay. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MORSE. Permit me to finish my 
comment. 

I should think the people of California 
would fioat a bond issue, when they can 
get so much in return from the Federal 
Treasury. That is a pretty good horse 
trade, but it is not in the public interest. 

In my judgment, the executive branch 
should not be a party to a contract which 
deletes the 160-acre limitation in this 
case. It ought to see to it that we pre- 
serve the policy principle of 1902. We 
should consider any proposed change in 
the reclamation law, so far as the 160- 
acre limitation is concerned—if it can 
be justified—in a separate and inde- 
pendent bill. That is the position of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

If the Senator from California thinks 
for a moment that I have any hope of 
convincing him, he is mistaken. Ido not. 
I think he is a very able representative 
in this instance of the selfish interests 
of California. I think they have been 
very selfish. That does not make the 
view of the Senator correct. He can say 
all he wishes, if he obtains any satisfac- 
tion from telling the Senator from 
Oregon that he thinks he is woefully 
mistaken. He may indulge himself, but 
that will not change the history of this 
whole controversy. 

In my judgment, we settied the prob- 
lem in 1959. It should have been left 
there. The Secretary of the Interior 
should not have made this arrangement. 
If the people of California did not like 
what was done in 1959, they should have 
gone into court. 

The Senator remembers the debate in 
1959. I thought we had an understand- 
ing as to what procedure was to be open 
to the people. The proponents thought 
we were wrong. The doors of the courts 
were open to them. In my judgment, 
they would have had a pretty tough time 
in court. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I point out to the 
Senator from Oregon that that is ex- 
actly the point on which the discussion 
turned in the Senate Committee on In- 
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terior and Insular Affairs both when we 
considered the bill, S. 44, 86th Congress, 
that became the San Luis Project Act, 
and when we considered the contract in 
February of this year. 

When the question was before the 
Senate in 1959, the Senator from Oregon 
said: 

The Federal reclamation laws are applica- 
ble to Federal waters and not to State waters. 


I interpolate to say that that is the 
problem the Interior Committee had to 
decide. Were these waters only waters 
from Federal facilities, or were some of 
them waters from State constructed and 
operated facilities? 

When we tried to decide that question, 
we naturally turned to two documents. 
One was a document prepared by the 
Department of the Interior, which, for 
the first time, really undertook a study 
of the 160-acre limitation in all of its 
historic and legal ramifications. 

I believe I should state to the Senator 
from Oregon that I have tried hard to 
learn the genealogy of the 160-acre limi- 
tation. I have defended and supported, 
and I expect to continue to support, the 
160-acre limitation against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. However, in the 
San Luis matter we were dealing with 
waters from State facilities and with 
waters from Federal facilities. 

The Senator from Oregon, keen stu- 
dent of the law that he is, pointed out 
that the Federal reclamation laws are 
applicable to Federal waters and not to 
State waters. He went on to say: 

Here we have a similar case, a novel case, 
a precedent-making case; and I want the 
precedent to be established by the courts by 
way of judicial determination, and not on 
the floor of the Senate by political plays. 


The Senator quoted exactly what was 
my position in the Interior Committee. 
If this is a question which should be 
determined by the courts, what we 
should do in the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is to say: 
“We will leave the question to the 
courts; we decline to review this ques- 
tion legislatively.” Then there will be 
a justiciable issue. There will be an is- 
sue to take to court. 

I welcome that course of action, be- 
cause I believe that the courts will es- 
tablish the fact that when one deals 
with Federal waters the Federal limita- 
tion applies, and when one deals with 
State waters, even though there might 
be some intermingling, Federal law is 
not to be imposed upon the waters from 
State facilities delivered in a State 
service area. 

As a legislator, I have no way of de- 
ciding the legal question. I must de- 
pend upon counsel for the Department 
of the Interior. I have to depend upon 
the ruling of the Attorney General. 

Iremind myself that early in life, when 
I first established my insurance com- 
pany, a man said to me, “Any time you 
become your own lawyer you will have 
a fool for a client.” ‘Therefore, all my 
life, I have tried to get the best possi- 
ble legal advice. 

COMMITTEE RELIED ON LEGAL OPINIONS 

In this particular instance the Interior 

Committee had the advice of the Attor- 
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ney General of the United States. We 
also had the advice of the Solicitor of 
the Department of the Interior. 

There are many able lawyers on our 
committee, and I am looking at one now. 
The committee decided to leave this 
question to the courts, as the Senator 
from Oregon himself urged in 1959. If 
anyone in California feels aggrieved, the 
courts are open to him. 

We could have rushed in and said, 
“This contract is wrong.” We could have 
overturned the decision of the Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior. We 
could have overturned the concurrence 
of the Department of Justice. We could 
have said that two great divisions of our 
Government did not know what they 
were doing. 

The committee tried to say, “We will 
pass this legal matter on to the courts, 
We will say that this contract, carefully 
entered into by the Department of the 
Interior, after the most exhaustive study 
anyone in the Department of the Inter- 
ior has ever made—the first real study 
of the 160-acre limitation—was not an 
improper nor invalid decision under the 
law.” 

Then, if anyone wished to upset this 
contract, he could go into court. 

JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION AVAILABLE 


My very able friend from Oregon 
knows that Iam not a lawyer. For that 
reason I speak freely on legal points. I 
know there may be other ways to accom- 
plish the objective, but after our discus- 
sion—and there were many lawyers on 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee—it seemed that the only way we 
could obtain a judicial interpretation of 
the issue of whether the Federal limita- 
tion should apply to State-serviced areas 
was to let the contract stand as approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Attorney General. 

I do not say to my friend from Oregon 
that the decision was the only right de- 
cision that could have been made. I say 
what we did appeared to be right. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say to 
my very close and highly respected friend 
from New Mexico that whenever he talks 
on any subject he inspires me to refer 
to the many points he raises. His dis- 
course to the Senate has greatly inspired 
me to comment on some of the implica- 
tions, but I shall resist doing so, and I 
shall comment only briefly. 

If the Senator would read the remain- 
der of my speech in 1959 on that sub- 
ject—in fact, I spoke several times on 
the subject—he would find that I dis- 
cussed the doctrine of intermingling. He 
would find that I pointed out that the 
question is not one of Federal and State 
water, but that the whole project inter- 
mingles Federal and State jurisdiction. 
But who is the supplicant? Who seeks 
relief? Who is coming to the Govern- 
ment asking for help? The State of Cal- 
ifornia. 

In my judgment, when there is an in- 
termingling of Federal and State ques- 
tions, Federal and State waters, and 
Federal and State projects, I think it is 
clear that the Federal doctrine should 
apply, and if California does not want it 
that way, let it go its own way. 
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That is my first comment in regard 
to my point that the 1902 act applies 
to Federal waters. But we have not 
changed this situation one whit from 
the application of that doctrine merely 
because it is shown as a Federal-State 
project. In my judgment, the inter- 
mingling keeps the Federal policy in 
control. That is the question that ought 
to have gone to the courts. 

The Senator has said that the partners 
do not like going to court. If that be 
true, they could have gone to court with- 
out the action the committee has taken; 
and they ought to do so. We have added 
to the question the position taken by the 
executive branch of the Government. 
When we get into the controversy, we 
find that it involves the question of the 
intent of Congress in regard to the 1959 
act, What is the intent of Congress now 
in regard to the 1962 measure, upon 
which we are apparently about to take 
action? We would strengthen the posi- 
tion of those who wish to weaken the 
Federal Government. That happens to 
be one of the facts of legal life. 

I say most respectfully that I think 
the Department of the Interior should 
have followed a handsoff policy. It 
should have said, “We covered this sub- 
ject matter in 1950. We are not going 
to approve this contract. We are merely 
going to say to the parties, “Go on to 
court'.“ 

In effect, we are approving the con- 
tract. I do not think we should have 
done so in view of the act of 1959. 

I would have liked to have the great 
lawyers of the Department of the Inte- 
rior who rendered this final opinion do 
so without being assisted by those on 
the Hill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator has 
said that if we had wished, we could 
have adopted a handsoff policy. That 
is precisely what we did deliberately. 
No action of the Congress has in any 
way contravened the position of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
He now suggests that we make a politi- 
cal decision. 

The Interior Committee took a com- 
pletely noncontroversial, handsoff posi- 
tion. We said that we would not review 
the contract since the Secretary of the 
Interior had made certain findings and 
decisions, based on the concurrence of 
the Attorney General as to the law. 

If these findings were wrong, they 
should be tested in a court of law. We 
adopted a handsoff policy, exactly as 
the Senator has suggested we should. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Oregon is trying to legislate a decision 
in order to make perfectly clear a dis- 
approval of a political decision. If the 
Senator from New Mexico and I have 
ever seen a political decision, we now 
have one before us from the Department 
of the Interior, made in cooperation with 
some politicians in California. Let us 
face the realities of the question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I am not quite 
through yet. I am trying to prevent a 
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political decision. The Senator from 
New Mexico now has a political deci- 
sion. In my judgment, the Department 
of the Interior should have made per- 
fectly clear that it would stand by the 
decision that was made in 1959. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
indicate how the Interior Committee 
could have 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know why the 
Senator from New Mexico does not see 
that nonaction is action in a case such 
as the one before us. The most effec- 
tive action we could have taken in order 
to help the political decision come to 
fruition would be to follow what the 
Senator has called a policy of nonaction 
in his committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
indicate what the Interior Committee 
might have done that would have met 
with his approval? 

Mr. MORSE. What I propose to do 
in the resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is that political ac- 
tion or not? 

Mr. MORSE. No, that is legislative 
action, 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Oregon has said that we should have 
adopted a handsoff policy. Would he 
not agree that the Interior Committee 
did exactly what he urges? Would he 
not agree to that much at least? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me point out what 
I propose to do. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not question 
what the Senator proposes that we do. 

Mr. MORSE. It is a fine proposal. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator has 
said that we should have adopted a 
handsoff policy. Would he agree that 
we did so? 

Mr. MORSE. What the Senator calls 
a handsoff policy would sustain the 
hands of those who made a political de- 
cision—the Secretary of the Interior, his 
lawyers, and the politicians in California. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Those are not our 
hands. 

Mr. MORSE. What is that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Those are not our 
hands. The Interior Committee did 
adopt a handsoff policy. If the Interior 
Department was wrong, the Department 
should be brought into court. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no. I say respect- 
fully that if the Department of the In- 
terior was wrong, we have a responsi- 
bility to repudiate its mistake. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then the Senator 
from Oregon did not wish us to adopt a 
handsoff policy? 

Mr. MORSE. I wanted the committee 
to make a legislative policy when the 
Senator discovered that politics were 
being played with what I consider to be 
the great reclamation law of 1902. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not believe that 
the Department of the Interior did any 
such thing. 

Mr. MORSE. I know the Senator does 
not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. For the first time 
in a long time I read every word in a 
very exhaustive, scholarly, technical 
legal document—a 50- or 60-page 
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treatise—issued by the chief legal of- 
ficer of the Department of the Interior. 
Mr. MORSE. I read it, too. I will 
tell the Senator from New Mexico about 
doctors’ theses. I believe he would be 
surprised to know that while sometimes 
a doctor’s thesis might reach 2,000 pages 
in length, the doctoral committee might 
refuse the degree. Does the Senator 
know why? Because the contents of 
the thesis are not considered worthy of 
the degree. In my judgment, the long 
opinion of the Department of the In- 
terior, which I also read, is not worthy 
of the degree. It ought to be rejected. 
Mr. ANDERSON. I shall not argue 
with the Senator from Oregon on that 
point, because the able Senator from 
Oregon is a lawyer and I am not. 
Mr. MORSE. The opinion is not 
perapat to the policy issue involved 
ere. 


Mr. ANDERSON. When I hire a law- 
yer to do a job for me, unless I find him 
to be a poor lawyer, I accept his advice. 
The Department of the Interior ap- 
pointed a lawyer to do this job. 

Mr. MORSE. A poor one, on the 
basis of the advice given. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He may be in error 
in this instance. But the best place to 
test that question is in the courts. 

Mr. MORSE. A few moments ago I 
read the remarkable findings of that 
rea Ge in respect to congressional in- 

nt. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thought I knew 
something about the congressional in- 
tent in this field, having had something 
to do with it. I said on the floor during 
debate on the San Luis bill in 1959 that 
we did not intend to apply the 160-acre 
limitation to the State serviced portion 
of this project. 

No one challenged that statement. I 
believe it sets forth the legislative in- 
tent. The Senator from Oregon dis- 
agrees with me. 

The Supreme Court on two or three 
occasions passed on statements made on 
the part of a Senator on the floor of the 
Senate, in the words of the Senator who 
was in charge of the bill. I was in charge 
of the San Luis bill, S. 44, 86th Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator's statement 
is based on a false assumption with re- 
gard to a fact. We do not have a State 
project under consideration here. We 
have an intermingled project. In my 
judgment, in an intermingled project the 
Federal principle persists. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately I must leave the Chamber. 
I find this debate a very scintilating 
and intellectual discussion of a very com- 
plex issue. I hope the Senators will 
settle the issue. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the Senator 
from Minnesota will remain in the 
Chamber for a while and not go away 
uninformed on this subject. 

I am certain that the Senator from 
Oregon understands my position on this 
subject. I tried very hard to find out 
what was the proper thing to do. I do 
not say that what I found was the only 
proper thing todo. I only say that I had 
learned very early in my life to depend 
on the advice of experts in the law for 
legal advice. 
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Some time ago, when I was in a differ- 
ent capacity in the Government service 
from the one I now occupy, that is, when 
I was an administrative officer of the 
executive branch, the Senate subpenaed 
the Secretary of Agriculture to produce 
certain records and to bring them forth- 
with to the Senate. 

ADVICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture advised me that, as a Cabinet 
officer, I need pay no attention to this 
demand from the legislative branch. 
However, I did not take his advice. 

I went to the gentleman who was the 
chief of the law branch and the legal 
adviser to the Cabinet and the President 
of the United States, namely, the At- 
torney General of the United States. I 
asked the then Attorney General if I 
must obey the subpena of the Senate. 
He advised me that as a matter of law 
I would not be compelled to go to the 
Senate with the documents. However, 
as a personal friend, he suggested that 
I do so, and recommended that I make 
certain offers to the Senate. I did just 
that, and everyone was satisfied. 

In the San Luis matter, the Attorney 
General gave me counsel and advice on 
December 29, 1961. On that day, he 
wrote to the Secretary of the Interior 
in a formal reply to a formal request 
for advice. Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy said: 

The legislative history is far from conclu- 
sive. 


I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
will agree that that is a good, honest 
statement of the situation. 

Nonetheless, and after a careful examina- 
tion of the relevant laws and legislative 
history, I concur in the conclusion of your 
solicitor that the San Luis Act does not 
require that an agreement executed by you 
and the State of California contain provi- 
sion imposing acreage restrictions upon the 
State service area. 


The Interior Committee believed the 
Attorney General of the United States 
had a right, an obligation, and a very 
firm duty to advise a Cabinet officer in 
response to a request. An Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion, to a degree, at least, is 
binding upon a Cabinet officer. Attor- 
ney General Kennedy’s opinion and ad- 
vice to the Secretary of the Interior was 
instructive to and was given great weight 
by the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. The Attorney General 
goes on to say: 

Having arrived at this conclusion as a 
matter of law, I would nonetheless urge you 
to seek a reexamination of 
this question. I think the Congress itself 
should make a clear determination whether 
or not the acreage limitations should apply 
in the State service area. Fortunately, 
under the provisions of the San Luis Act they 
will have the opportunity to do so, and I 
sincerely hope that they will take positive ac- 
tion in this respect. 


That is exactly what the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is seeking to get Con- 
gress to do. That is the whole purpose 
of my resolution. That is why I want 
Congress and not the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs to do the re- 
examining. I believe the Attorney Gen- 
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eral is quite right. We ought to have 
affirmative action by the entire Con- 
gress, if this mistaken legal conclusion 
of the Attorney General is to prevail. 
I do not want to see this question dis- 
posed of by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I want it disposed 
of by the entire Congress. That is what 
the Attorney General suggests. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Attorney Gen- 
eral suggests that Congress should make 
a clear determination. I referred to this 
point earlier, and I wish to refer to it 
again. What did the bill provide? It 
provided: 

No funds shall be appropriated to com- 
mence construction of the San Luis unit un- 
der any such agreement, except for the prep- 
aration of designs and specifications and 
other preliminary work, prior to ninety cal- 
endar days (which ninety days, however, 
shall not include days on which either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more 
than three calendar days to a day certain) 
after it has been submitted to the Congress, 
and then only if neither the House nor the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee has disapproved it by committee resolu- 
tion within said ninety days. 


The contract approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Attorney 
General was duly referred to the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. ‘The committee considered the 
matter and voted not to disapprove the 
contract by resolution. I believe the 
committee’s action was compliance with 
the Attorney General’s recommendation. 

Committee consideration and decision 
is congressional action. It is complete, 
final congressional action so far as the 
Senate is concerned. 

The House has a right to disapprove it. 
If it does, no Federal funds can be ap- 
propriated and the contract will not be 
effective. However, the Senate commit- 
tee decided that the contract was neither 
contrary to law nor to sound public pol- 
icy. We made this decision upon the 
basis of the Attorney General’s opinion 
and the opinion of the Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior and the deci- 
sion of the Secretary of the Interior. We 
carried out our congressional responsi- 
bility by so doing. 

Mr. MORSE. That is where the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico loses me. The 
committee had a perfect right to 
recommend to the Senate that it be 
approved. I do not believe, however, 
that the committee carried out the sug- 
ere of the Attorney General, who 

Having arrived upon that conclusion as a 
matter of law, nevertheless I urge you to seek 
congressional reexamination of this ques- 
tion 


I believe that Congress itself should 
make a clear determination whether or 
not the acreage limitation should apply 
in a State service area. 

I believe that the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs of the Senate 
should have brought to the Senate a 
recommendation either for or against. 
It should have submitted the question to 
the Senate, and should not have decided 
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to have the committee take care of the 
matter. 

This is very important from the 
standpoint of congressional intent and 
policy. It is extremely important that 
this subject have congressional action. 
I propose, by the resolution which I have 
submitted, that the Senate take such 
action. 

After the “whereas” clauses I provide 
in the resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate is hereby 
requested (1) to adopt a committee resolu- 
tion expressing its disapproval of the pro- 
posed agreement between the Department of 
the Interior and the State of California 
heretofore submitted to the committee pur- 
suant to Public Law 88-488, and (2) to notify 
the Department of the Interlor that any 
such agreement hereafter submitted to the 
committee should conform to the policy and 
intent expressed by the Congress in enacting 
Public Law 86-488. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I point out that the 
law does not provide for committee ap- 
proval; it provides only for committee 
disapproval. The committee decided 
not to disapprove. Therefore we believe 
we have carried out the intent of the 
law. 

I do not say it would have been im- 
possible for the committee to write some 
language approving something or other 
which would be different from what the 
committee did. However I do believe 
that if the Senator from Oregon will 


which I previously read, he will realize 
that the San Luis contract has been 
submitted to Congress as the law pro- 
vides. So far neither the House com- 
mittee nor the Senate committee nor 
any other group has disapproved it. 
The 90-day period terminates, I believe 
around April 12 or so. 

The committee believes it has com- 
plied with the law, both as to the letter 
and the spirit. 

Mr. MORSE. I know the Senator 
thinks so; but when we are considering 
a question as controversial as this one, 
even in line with the spirit of the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, upon which 
the Senator from New Mexico is relying, 
the opinion ought to be submitted to 
the Senate for confirmation. I believe 
that if it came before the Senate for 
confirmation, the probabilities are that 
the Senate would reaffirm the position 
it took in 1959. I do not think the Sen- 
ate would approve of this contract be- 
cause, in my judgment, it circumvents 
the Congressional action of 1959. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Several moments ago 
the Senator from Oregon indicated that 
he felt that any question with respect to 
the contract and what might be termed 
loosely as Federal waters” and “State 
waters” - presented a problem which 
ought to be decided in court. If that is 
the Senator’s position now, would he 
contend that if the contract goes into 
effect, any person would be precluded 
from litigating its validity? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure much litiga- 
tion will result from the contract, but 
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I contend that, as a matter of public 
policy, the contract circumvents what 
I believe was the clear action of Con- 
gress in 1959. Do not forget that the 
exemption provision was stricken out in 
both Houses. On the House side, my 
very able colleague from Oregon Repre- 
sentative ULLMAN, offered the proposal 
to strike it. In my judgment, the House 
debate is crystal clear as to the action 
of the House in the adoption of the Ull- 
man amendment. 

I think that what is sought to be done 
by way of this contract is really under- 
cutting the action of 1959. It builds up 
for court action and strengthens. the 
position of those who wish to exempt 
the 160 acres. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is merely the 
Senator's opinion. 

Mr. MORSE. What does the Senator 
mean by “opinion”? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has expressed the opinion that the 
contract violates a law of Congress. He 
has a right to that opinion. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. But there are those 
who disagree with the Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct; but the 
Senator did not succeed in 1959 in hav- 
ing his opinion sustained in the Senate; 
he was defeated. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I deny the statement 
of the Senator from Oregon. The Sen- 
ator is seeking to take the debate on the 
proposed amendment to the bill when it 
was pending and use things said in that 
debate as a basis for the conclusions he 
now attempts to draw. I vigorously dis- 
agree with the conclusions which the 
Senator from Oregon enunciates. I 
shall try as best I can, subsequent to the 
Senator's comments, to demonstrate 
their fallacy. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely disagree 
with the Senator’s interpretation of both 
my motivations and my conclusions. I 
know what happened in 1959. The Sen- 
ate struck the proposed exemption from 
the bill; the House struck the proposed 
exemption from the bill. I think that is 
a pretty clear statement of congressional 
action. I believe the Secretary of the 
Interior flew squarely into the face of 
that action. 

As I said earlier, I do not expect the 
Senator from California to agree with 
my opinion; but we shall not get any- 
where in this debate by saying that I ex- 
press an opinion and the Senator from 
California expresses a contrary opinion. 
It is my opinion that, as a matter of 
sound public policy, the Secretary of the 
Interior, to use a colloquialism, is “all 
wet” in the decision he has made. In my 
judgment, his Solicitor is quite wrong in 
his legal opinion. 

I quite agree with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States that this ques- 
tion ought to be decided by Congress, 
not by the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I think Congress ought 
to be called upon to act in this field; 
therefore, to accommodate Congress, I 
have submitted a resolution. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not true that the 
San Luis law, as the able Senator from 
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New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has spe- 
cifically stated, sets forth the specific 
condition on which action on the con- 
tract must be predicated and that that 
condition is the possibility of rejection 
by the Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the Senate and House? 
Is not that what the law requires? 

Mr. MORSE. Is the argument of the 
Senator from California an effort to 
stop the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs from having its judg- 
ment affirmed or ratified by the Senate? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
California is not trying to argue any- 
thing; he is only asking the Senator 
from Oregon if the San Luis law itself 
does not specifically provide that such 
contract, if any is negotiated, shall be- 
come effective 90 days after it has been 
submitted to the Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate and 
House, if neither has rejected it. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not agree with the 
Senator at all. Under the San Luis law, 
I think the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, if it followed the 
position it was going to follow, should 
have taken the question to the Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Ishould like the Sena- 
tor’s permission now to ask the Parlia- 
mentarian, if that would help to guide my 
able friend, what effect the resolution 
would have. 

Mr. MORSE. I should be very glad 
to have the Parliamentarian’s opinion; 
but let me assure the Senator that it 
would not guide me at all. 

Mr, KUCHEL. It would not persuade 
the Senator a jot or a tittle. 

Mr. MORSE. The question is one of 
legislative obligation—not an obligation 
of the Parliamentarian, but of the Sen- 
ate. I do not intend to make a super- 
legislator of him, although I have due 
respect for him within the framework 
of his limited functions. However, he 
cannot speak for me as a Senator. In 
my judgment, under this law, the effect 
of the contract, on the part of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, was, by way of 
subterfuge, to get around the action 
taken in 1959. I think the Secretary 
made a great mistake. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon well remembers the fight in 1959, 
does he not? 

Mr. MORSE, Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that al- 
though an attempt was made to exempt 
the San Luis project from the 160-acre 
limitation, we beat the proponents of 
that proposal on the floor of the Senate 
after 4 or 5 days; and that similarly they 
were defeated on the floor of the House? 

Mr. MORSE. The great eloquence of 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] did not prevail. The same 
argument just did not prevail; but they 
got around us through the Department 
of the Interior. As the Attorney Gen- 
eral has said, I merely want Congress to 
take some action now, and I have sub- 
mitted a resolution to provide for it. 
The Attorney General said: 

Having arrived at this conclusion as a 
matter of law, I would nonetheless urge you 
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to seek a congressional reexamination of 
this question. I think that the Congress 
itself should make a clear determination 


whether or not the acreage limitations 
should apply in the State service area. 


I think so too; therefore, I have sub- 
mitted a resolution to bring about that 
result. 

To return to where I was before this 
very interesting series of interruptions, 
Ihad pointed out that much of this land 
is owned by giant corporations. I have 
before me a list of the ownership of 
some 4 million acres. The total approx- 
imate acreage is 3,995,000. 

First, the Standard Oil Co. owns 218,- 
485.48 acres; 5% percent. That is not 
a family farmer. 

Other oil companies own a total of 
264,678.64, or 6.6 percent. They do not 
seem to fit the garments of a family 
farmer. 

Kern County Land Co. owns 348,026.46 
acres, or 8.7 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Kern County Land 
Co. is one of the largest land companies 
in the world, is it not? 

Mr. MORSE. So I understand. Is it 
not one of the little boys”? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This company has 
been behind the efforts to suspend the 
160-acre limitation, has it not? 

Mr. MORSE. That is what we pointed 
out in 1959; it is still true today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was the issue 
that was before us in the 1940’s, was it 
not? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. This 
is an old, bewhiskered contest in the 
Senate. 

In southern California, large land 
ownerships predominate. Much of the 
area is owned by giant corporations. 
Here is a list of the ownerships of some 
4 million acres: 


Total approximate acreage, 3,995,000. 


Percent 

Owner: of total 

Standard Oil (218,485.48 acres) 5.5 
Other oil companies (264,678.64 

F 6.6 


Kern County Land Co. (348,026.46 


ATT ehoanae 8.7 
Southern Pacific Railroad (201,- 

SGL.76 ACres) 5 caewclreee coca es 5.1 
Tejon Ranch (168,531.07 acres) 4.2 
Boston Ranch (37,555.58 acres) 9 
U.S. Government (192,762.13 acres). 4.8 
Other private holdings over 1,000 

acres each owner (1,323,821.57 

c 33.1 


Private holdings under 1,000 acres 
each owner, including all city, 
State, county, and subdivided 
land (1,240,648.24 acres) ) $1.1 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon has mentioned the 
Tejon Ranch, with more than 168,000 
acres, Is this a little farm, operated by 
a small farmer? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no; it is no small 
farm operated by a small farmer or op- 
erated by a family farmer. None of 
these holdings is operated by a little 
fellow. Over 64 percent of the nearly 4 
million acres is held in private owner- 
ships of over 1,000 acres per owner. 

A look at these ownerships gives us a 
clue as to why there is so much opposi- 
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tion to the 160-acre limitation in Cali- 
fornia. Under reclamation law, land- 
owners are supposed to get rid of their 
excess acreage in 10 years, if they are 
to benefit from water impounded in Fed- 
eral projects. 

Here are some rather detailed and re- 
cent statistics which include the names 
of the big landowners and the acreage 
they own: 


Ownership statistics in San Luis Valley (in- 
cluding proposed Federal San Luis service 
area and surrounding areas), from 1956 


None of these is a little fellow; none 
of them is a family-sized farmer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This itemization of 
holdings is under the heading “Other 
private holdings over 1,000 acres each 
owner”; and the total for these is 1,323,- 
821.57 acres, or approximately one-third 
of the entire acreage in the whole area, 
is it not? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

It is important to understand that 
Federal reclamation projects in Cali- 
fornia are heavily subsidized. Some 
years ago it was estimated that it cost 
about $700 an acre, including interest, to 
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irrigate acreage on Federal projects. Of 
this $700, $350 is interest free. Irriga- 
tors, it is estimated, pay on the average 
only $123 an acre. The remaining part 
of the $700 is subsidy. Reclamation 
projects are often heavily subsidized with 
power resources. On the San Luis Fed- 
eral project the contribution of Central 
Valley will be $68 million. 

Many Senators, I am sure, will recall 
that historic debate in 1959 on the San 
Luis project. They will recall how the 
Senator from [Illinois [Mr. Doveras] 
took the floor and, in a devastating 
analysis, and by the use of maps and 
charts and facts, showed how the U.S. 
Government was indirectly going to sub- 
sidize the great land barons of California 
and perpetuate a feudal land system 
which was inherited from old Mexico 
and Spain when the United States took 
over the area. 

The Senator from Illinois brought out 
on the Senate floor facts which shocked 
and amazed Senators. He proved by ad- 
missions of representatives of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad that this great cor- 
poration owned 120,000 acres in the Fed- 
eral San Luis area and many more 
thousands of acres in adjacent areas. He 
proved, furthermore, that the Southern 
Pacific Land Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
had no intention of abiding by the 160- 
acre limitation. There had been vague 
talk about landowners agreeing to abide 
by the limitation; but the record of the 
hearing shows no such intent on the 
part of the big landowners. 

It became apparent, as facts were de- 
veloped on the Senate floor, that the 
San Luis “partnership” bill was devised 
as a new way to get around the limita- 
tion. California landowners have tried 
for years to escape the limitation. They 
have proposed that the State build the 
projects. They have attempted to con- 
vince the courts that the limitation is 
unconstitutional. 

A number of times they have tried to 
convince Congress that the limitation 
should be repealed. They have argued 
that the 160-acre limitation was out- 
moded. But all their arguments have 
failed to convince the courts and the 
Congress. The U.S. Supreme Court in 
the Ivanhoe decision overturned the 
4-to-3 opinion of the California Supreme 
Court, and upheld the limitation, saying: 
“What the United States subsidizes, it 
may regulate.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Illinois correct in his impression that 
the attorney for California in this mat- 
ter was the then attorney. general of 
California, Edmund G. (Pat) Brown? 

Mr. MORSE. I just do not know. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. I just dc not know. 
But I do wish to stress, for this debate, 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Ivanhoe case, in which the Supreme 
Court laid down, so far as I am con- 
cerned, the controlling language which 
in my judgment simply explodes the 
theory of the Solicitor for the Depart- 
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ment of the Interior. That is why I said 
goodnaturedly, a few minutes ago, that 
if that opinion were a doctorate thesis, 
he would not get by the doctorate exam- 
ining board, because in the Ivanhoe 
case the Supreme Court answered him 
when it said, “What the United States 
subsidizes, it may regulate.” There is no 
way in which the Senators from Cali- 
fornia can eliminate from this debate, 
no matter in what phraseology they may 
clothe the San Luis project, the fact that 
it carries with it heavy Federal subsidies. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE, Yes, I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am going to try to 
prove to the Senator from Oregon—and 
if I fail to do so, I think I will help prove 
to most of the Members of the Senate— 
that the Senator from Oregon is 100 per- 
cent wrong; that the subsidy is all the 
other way around; and that the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
I will say to my friend, has formally and 
officially stated that with a combined 
reservoir at San Luis, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will save money with respect to 
supplying supplemental waters to an en- 
larged Federal service area. 

Mr, MORSE. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia may be able to paint this record 
with a black pen and try to convince us 
that it is white; but he is going to dis- 
cover that we do not suffer from myopia. 
The California State Service Area could 
not exist without the Federal project. 
It is dependent upon the Federal proj- 
ect; the State service area is dependent 
for its very existence upon the Federal 
project. So long as that is true, no lan- 
guage which any Senator can phrase 
will change the fact that the State serv- 
ice area is the beneficiary of a Federal 
subsidy, under the Federal project. I 
have not heard any Californian suggest 
that we wipe out the Federal project. 
What would happen to the State service 
area if that were done? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield again to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am not going to 
make it a practice, tonight, to interrupt 
the Senator from Oregon 

Mr. MORSE. I find that very helpful, 
I may say. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The reason why I 
shall not do so is that I should like to try 
to answer the allegations and the opin- 
ions which my able friend, the Senator 
from Oregon, has expressed. 

I believe the San Luis contract repre- 
sents real statesmanship, whereby the 
single reservoir site which the Supreme 
Being has placed in the San Joaquin 
Valley may be used both for the Central 
Valley project, a great, magnificent Fed- 
eral undertaking, and also for the 
Feather River project, an equally great 
undertaking, to be paid for 100 percent 
by the people of the State of California. 
The representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State government were 
able to agree to use the one site which 
God Almighty provided for two purposes, 
a Federal purpose and a State purpose. 
I believe these responsible statesmen 
should be applauded, rather than abused. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, I do not abuse; I 
merely say they are dead wrong. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. My able friend abuses 
them a little. 

Mr. MORSE. No; 
They are just wrong. 

I repeat that everything the Senator 
has just said is irrelevant to the issue. 
The Supreme Court said, in the 
Ivanhoe case, that what the U.S. sub- 
sidizes it may regulate. If California 
did not have the Federal project, it could 
not have the project it is here asking 
money for. California is dependent upon 
the Federal project. 

All the intermingling does not change 
the fact that it is Federal taxpayers’ dol- 
lars that are intermingled. The Federal 
Government has the right to regulate 
the project. If the people of California 
did not want it in the first place, they 
should have built the State project and 
used the money of the people of Califor- 
nia. They are not fooling the Senate. I 
do not quarrel with the Senator. Of 
course, when they come in and ask for 
assistance in the development of a proj- 
ect that is of value not only to Califor- 
nia but to every State in the Union, they 
do not have a better friend in the Sen- 
ate, and they will never have a better 
friend in the Senate, than the senior 
Senator from Oregon in seeking to help 
develop the economic productive power 
of California by way of great public 
works projects. But I do not propose 
to help them destroy a very precious 
Federal principle in order to get a proj- 
ect. That is exactly what it is proposed 
to have the Secretary of the Interior do. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Am I to understand that 
the resolution offered by the Senator has 
been placed on the desk and appropri- 
ately referred? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ENGLE. The resolution has been 
referred to the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the Chair, and 
I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding. 

I know of no one in the Senate who 
has been a greater friend of reclamation 
development than the senior Senator 
from Oregon. Let me make it very clear 
that we support the 160-acre limitation 
under Federal reclamation law, and in 
the San Luis project we have applied the 
160-acre limitation to the Federal serv- 
ice area. 

We have refused, and we think on 
proper ground, to apply the 160-acre 
limitation to those parts of the project 
financed by the State of California. We 
do not agree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon that in so doing we 
have broken down in the slightest de- 
gree the principle of the 160-acre limi- 
tation. 

That is precisely our position, and 
that is the one on which the position 
taken by the Secretary of the Interior 
is predicated. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
conclusion of the remarks of the distin- 
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guished Senator from Oregon, I be per- 
mitted to make a part of the Recorp, in 
an appropriate place at the end of his 
statement, the decision by the Secretary 
of the Interior under date of December 
26, 1961, in which he quotes at great 
length from remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon himself in respect to 
this decision. I am not implying, in 
making that statement, that the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon agrees with 
the decision finally reached, but this 
question was discussed when we had the 
San Luis project before us. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the Attorney Gen- 
eral's opinion and the Solicitor’s opinion 
printed in the Rrconn at the appropriate 
place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that is 
perfectly all right with me, but I want 
the Recorp to show that it was the plan 
of the senior Senator from Oregon, if I 
have not already mentioned it in my 
speech, to incorporate in the RECORD at 
the end of my speech the memorandum 
opinion which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has just referred to, which is the 
opinion of December 26, 1961, from the 
Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior to the Secretary of the Interior, 
which contains the quotations from 
statements made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in 1959 by the senior Senator from 
Oregon, to which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has referred. However, they are 
selected statements. They did not repre- 
sent the full position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. At any rate, my 
statement of 1959 will speak for itself. I 
intended also to insert in the Recorp the 
agreement which the State of California 
and the Secretary entered into, the letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Attorney General of December 26, 1961, 
and the opinion of the Attorney General 
of December 29, 1961, plus certain other 
materials to which I shall refer to later 
in my speech. I had planned to insert all 
those in the Recorp following my speech. 
Iam very happy to join the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] in including the 
insertions he has referred to, plus the 
other material that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like permis- 
sion to inquire of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia if it is not true that the San Luis 
project is to be built from Federal and 
State funds. Is that not true? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. It is 
like building a two-story house. We 
wrote a program under which the Fed- 
eral Government would build the first 
story, but would build it on a foundation 
that would enable the State to build the 
second story, and we gave the State the 
option of being able to build the second 
story, if it wanted to do so, provided 
that, if it took up the option, it had to 
pay the cost of building the second story 
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and also the extra cost of the founda- 
tion under the first story in order to 
support the second story. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Could it build the 
second story without the first story? 

Mr. ENGLE. Of course not. We agree 
with that, but that is neither here nor 
there. Let us assume we had a barrel 
setting here and someone came along 
with a bucket of water and put it in the 
barrel. Assume that someone else came 
along with a bucket of water and also 
put it in the barrel. The second person 
should be able to get a bucket of water 
out of the barrel without any inhibition 
by the first person, or the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so Iong as he paid his share 
for the storage. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
California has given us the analogy of 
the waterbucket. I should like to refer 
to a Biblical analogy. We all remember 
in the Old Testament the story of the 
child who was claimed by two mothers. 
The child was brought before Solomon 
for a decision as to which mother the 
child belonged to. Solomon proposed to 
cut the child in half and to offer one- 
half of the child to one mother and the 
other half to the other mother. A child 
cannot be divided in half. 

In the same way, I say that you cannot 
divide water and say that this water 
goes on Federal land and that water 
goes on State land. You cannot say 
correctly that on the Federal land there 
will be only Federal water, to which the 
160-acre limitation will be applied and 
that on the State land there will be only 
State water, to which the 160-acre limi- 
tation will not be applied. 

The dam is an organic unit. Water 
is indivisible. 

Mr. ENGLE. I say to the Senator that 
there is not one child, but there are two 
children. It is not necessary to cut the 
child in two, and thereby to kill the 
child. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The proponents 
would kill the 160-acre limitation. 

Mr. ENGLE. No; we would not. We 
will apply the 160-acre limitation with- 
out deviation to the Federal service area. 
The Government has said to the State 
of California: “With reference to that 
part of the project for which you pay 
every dime and every cent, you are en- 
titled to make the decision with respect 
to the acreage limitations you wish, 
within your wisdom, in whatever degree 
that may be—whether it be 160 acres, 
300 acres, 360 acres, or 400 acres.” 

That is what has been said. That is 
precisely the same as the colloquy in 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon and I engaged on the floor 
of this body when the San Luis project 
was before the Senate. His remarks 
were absolutely appropriate at that time. 

We did not prejudice the legal decision 
at all. If anyone wishes to take the case 
to court he may do so. We think he will 
lose. 

We are now trying to make a legisla- 
tive decision again on a question which 
was settled when the Congress passed 
the San Luis project. 

We say that when the State pays its 
way, and its whole way, there should not 
be an extension and imposition of Fed- 
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eral reclamation law. However, when 
the Federal Government puts in money 
and when it is to be involved, then there 
will be applied the reclamation law. 
That is to be done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
California does not like the analogy of 
the child in the decision by Solomon 

Mr. ENGLE. I did not say I did not 
like it. I said it was not appropriate be- 
cause there are two children involved 
instead of one. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The two are Siamese 
twins, joined together. If we try to sep- 
arate the twins we shall kill them both. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is not always true. 
We would not do so in this case. We 
have not done so in this case, either. We 
have designed the bill to take care of 
the 160-acre limitation. 

I understand the position of the senior 
Senator from Oregon on that subject. 
I agree with him. I have always sup- 
ported the 160-acre limitation. For 4 
years I was chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. I was chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs for 4 years. Never have I 
deviated from my support for the 160- 
acre limitation. I do not deviate now. 

Moreover, I say that within the wis- 
dom of the State of California and its 
legislature there should be devised an 
appropriate limitation with reference to 
its own service area, because it has paid 
its own money. It has paid the entire 
cost of the project, so far as the State 
service area is concerned. It is a matter 
perfectly within the jurisdiction of the 
State in that regard, not within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government un- 
der reclamation law. 

I thank my distinguished friend from 
Oregon for yielding to me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ex- 
GLE]. If there was any doubt or confu- 
sion in the mind of anyone as to whether 
this question involves an intermingled 
Federal-State project, the Senator cer- 
tainly has settled the question. Of 
course, we have known for a long time 
that that is what is involved. It was so 
stated over and over in 1959. This is an 
intermingled project. 

Our California brethren keep talking 
about the State project. There is no 
such project. There is a State project 
intermingled with and dependent upon a 
Federal project. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. ENGLE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield to the Sena- 
tors in just a moment. 

The intermingling makes completely 
applicable the famous statement in the 
Ivanhoe case from which I do not intend 
to let my friends from California escape; 
namely, that what the United States sub- 
sidizes it can regulate. The United 
States can regulate this project because 
of the Federal money which is in it. 
Without any Federal money in it there 
would not be any project. 

Our friends came to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in fact, hat in hand. I was 
glad to help them get some money for 
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the project, because I think the general 
Federal policy was good. I shall help 
them get money again for a public works 
project in California, but I do not intend 
to help set aside laws as vital public pol- 
icy as the Reclamation Act of 1902. 

That is, in my judgment, what the 
proponents of the project are attempt- 
ing, for the benefit of the big, powerful 
economic land dynasties whose names 
I have put into the Recorp this after- 
noon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the attitude 
of the people who are defending the po- 
sition of our two good friends from Cali- 
fornia, in saying that the second story 
of the dam is independent of the lower 
first story of the dam, similar to the po- 
sition taken by the celebrated Califor- 
nian, Gelett Burgess, in his limerick, 
which is well known: 

I wish that my room had a floor. 
I don't so much care for a door, 
But this walking around 

Without touching the ground 

Is getting to be quite a bore. 


Is that not really the position of our 
good friends from California? They 
have the second-story State dam walk- 
ing around without touching the first- 
story Federaldam. Are not the two in- 
extricably bound together? 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. This brings us back to 
the proposition of which I was speaking. 
There is one thing I should like to make 
very clear in the Record. It is that water 
which will go into the San Luis project 
will come from the Oroville Dam, to be 
built by the State government as a part 
of the mammoth project now underway, 
sponsored by the Governor of California, 
Pat Brown, which will cost $1,750 million 
initially. 

It is the case I stated to the Senator 
from Illinois, of a person picking up a 
bucket of water and pouring it in a 
barrel. Another person might say: “You 
cannot go back and get your bucket of 
water, though in fact you have paid for 
storage space in the barrel.” 

The State of California will originate 
the water at the Oroville Dam, on the 
Feather River. The State of California 
will bring the water to the San Luis 
project in its own canal. The State of 
California will pay for the storage facili- 
ties at the San Luis, including all of the 
costs, and that includes the cost of build- 
ing heavier foundations for the lower 
part of the dam, because it is necessary 
to have a heavier foundation if a second 
story is to be built on a dam. The State 
of California is paying for that. The 
State of California is paying the cost of 
the extra height added to the dam. The 
State of California is paying the money 
necessary to take the water out and to 
put it on its own service area. 

This reaches the point that it can 
truthfully be said that the State of Cali- 
fornia is paying for every red cent which 
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is required to get the water, to get it 
where it is going, to store it when it 
reaches there, and to take it away. 

Under those circumstances, we have 
said that the State of California should 
not be subject to the provisions of 
reclamation law requiring an acreage 
limitation, but should be permitted, 
within the discretion and sovereignty of 
the State, to select whatever limitation 
it deems to be appropriate, if any. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
why the Senator from California has 
ever wanted the San Luis project, if 
what he has told us meets the needs of 
California. 

The controlling fact is that this river 
basin project is dependent upon the Fed- 
eral part of it. In that project the 
American taxpayers have poured 
millions of dollars. They have a right 
to expect Congress to protect Federal- 
public policy in respect to any project 
subsidized to the tune of many millions 
of dollars. For that reason I repeat 
that the Ivanhoe decision is controlling. 

The Congress also has refused to re- 
peal the 160-acre limitation. The 1902 
reclamation law stands as a bulwark 
against land monopoly. It is the exten- 
sion of a land policy which has been in 
existence for more than 150 years as 
enunciated by Thomas Jefferson. It has 
been implemented by many statutes, 
executive policy decisions and court 
decisions. 

Members of the Senate may recall that 
when the Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from Illinois took the floor to 
develop facts on the San Luis bill there 
was little interest in the debate. Often 
only two or three other Senators were 
on the floor. But as the debate pro- 
gressed, more Senators listened and as 
reports of the questions raised by the 
Senators got back to the country, letters, 
telegrams, and phone calls began to pour 
into the Capitol. People were beginning 
to wonder if there wasn’t something 
wrong with the San Luis bill. Labor 
organizations, farm organizations, farm- 
ers and public-spirited citizens wrote 
and wired the Senators from Oregon and 
Illinois to keep up the fight to protect 
the country from the interests in Cali- 
fornia who wanted to use Federal ex- 
penditures as a stepping stone to evade 
the 160-acre limitation. 

Senators may recall that the debate 
was carried on for 4 days and that 
on May 12 a large majority by voice 
vote deleted the objectionable provision 
from the bill. Now it appears that the 
fight must be made all over again. 

The Attorney General has obviously 
very reluctantly agreed to the proposed 
San Luis contracts. He has said that 
strong arguments can be made against 
exempting the State service area from 
the limitation. He has further stated 
that the matter ought to be settled by 
Congress. It is obvious that the Attorney 
General has grave doubts about the de- 
cision on the San Luis contract that 
was issued by the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The Solicitor discusses the Warren 
Act, which explicitly states that water 
from Federal reservoirs and passing 
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through Federal canals should be subject 
to the limitation. He argues on page 26 
of the mimeographed copy of his 
opinion, and I quote: 

Section 2 of the Warren Act standing alone 
requires the application of acreage limita- 
tions where the United States cooperates 
with an entity in the construction of irriga- 
tion facilities even where no Federal subsidy 
is extended to the lands served by the entity. 


We agree with this conclusion and 
fail to understand why the Solicitor went 
on to ignore his own interpretation. 

The Warren Act which the Solicitor 
discussed at some length and then 
ignored is quite revealing. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the act was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, as 
follows: 


TITLE 43, UNITED STATES CODE 


SALE OR LEASE OF SURPLUS WATERS, WATER 
POWER, STORAGE CAPACITY, AND WATER TRANS- 
PORTATION FACILITIES 


§ 523. Storage and transportation of water 
for irrigation districts, etc. 


Whenever in carrying out the provisions of 
the reclamation law, storage or carrying 
capacity has been or may be provided in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the lands to be 
irrigated under any project, the Secretary of 
the Interior, preserving a first right to lands 
and entrymen under the project, is author- 
ized, upon such terms as he may determine 
to be just and equitable, to contract for the 
impounding, storage, and carriage of water 
to an extent not exceeding such excess ca- 
pacity with irrigation systems operating un- 
der section 641 of this title, and individuals, 
corporations, associations, and irrigation dis- 
tricts organized for or engaged in furnishing 
or in distributing water for irrigation. Water 
so impounded, stored, or carried under any 
such contract shall be for the purpose of 
distribution to individual water users by the 
party with whom the contract is made: Pro- 
vided, however, That water so impounded, 
stored, or carried shall not be used otherwise 
than as prescribed by law as to lands held 
in private ownership within Government rec- 
Iamation projects. In fixing the charges 
under any such contract for impounding, 
storing, or carrying water for any irrigation 
system, corporation, association, district, or 
individual, as herein provided, the Secretary 
shall take into consideration the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of the reservoir 
by which such water is to be impounded or 
stored and the canal by which it is to be 
carried, and such charges shall be just and 
equitable as to water users under the Gov- 
ernment project. No irrigation system, dis- 
trict association, corporation, or individual 
so contracting shall make any charge for the 
storage, carriage, or delivery of such water in 
excess of the charge paid to the United States 
except to such extent as may be reasonably 
necessary to cover cost of carriage and de- 
livery of such water through their works. 
(Feb. 21, 1911, ch. 141, § 1, 36 Stat. 925.) 


§ 524. Cooperation with frrigation districts, 
etc., in construction of reservoirs 
and canals. 

In carrying out the provisions of the recla- 
mation law, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, upon such terms as may be 
agreed upon, to cooperate with irrigation 
districts, water-users’ associations, corpora- 
tions, entrymen, or water users for the con- 
struction or use of such reservoirs, canals, or 
ditches as may be advantageously used by 
the Government and irrigation districts, 
water-users’ associations, corporations, en- 
trymen, or water users for impounding, de- 
livering, and carrying water for irrigation 
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purposes: Provided, That the title to and 
management of the works so constructed 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 
498 of this title: Provided further, That 
water shall not be furnished from any such 
reservoir or delivered through any such canal 
or ditch to any one landowner in excess of 
an amount sufficient to irrigate one hun- 
dred and sixty acres: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this section or section 523 of 
this title shall be held or construed as en- 
larging or attempting to enlarge the right 
of the United States, under existing law, to 
control the waters of any stream in any 
State. (Feb. 21, 1911, ch. 141, § 2, 36 Stat. 
926.) 


Mr. MORSE. It is clear that Congress 
intended by the Warren Act that when 
benefits are conferred pursuant to the 
Federal Reclamation Law upon an ir- 
rigation district or a similar entity by 
the making of Federal investments, 
those investments carry with them the 
excess land provisions of the Federal 
Reclamation Law and make applicable 
to the service areas of those entities, the 
so-called 160-acre limitation provisions 
of the Federal Reclamation Laws. 

It is a novel experience to find the ex- 
ecutive branch undertaking to reinter- 
pret quite erroneously the intent of the 
legislative branch which had already 
gone to some pains to spell out and 
positively act to establish its intent. If 
this sort of practice prevails, our time 
honored system of checks and balances 
with the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive branches is in real jeopardy. 

But there are wider matters before you 
in this resolution. In our previous de- 
bate when we decided not to exempt the 
State service area from the fundamental 
acreage restriction policy, virtually all 
the Senators who expressed themselves 
on the matter said that they were acting 
on a matter of principle. I did also— 
repeatedly. And those principles still 
apply no matter how often we are re- 
quired to reenunciate them. 

It is fundamental that if we are going 
to make our form of democracy work, 
we adhere firmly to the family-sized farm 
principle handed down to us through 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt—namely, that the 
land should be divided so that free- 
holders can become the owners of family- 
sized farms which they can be expected 
to cultivate and protect in the strongest 
economy that any government has yet 
devised. That is what Jefferson’s pre- 
emption laws provided, Lincoln’s 
Homestead Act ratified, and Theodore 
Roosevelt’s reclamation law—which was 
lifted in large part verbatim from the 
Homestead Act—insured. This is the 
antithesis of what is contemplated by 
the Secretary of the Interior’s ruling. 

If we let the Secretary of the Interior's 
opinion stand we will be committing this 
Nation to the unhealthy and unwhole- 
some policy of embracing corporate 
agriculture. Previously into the record 
of our debate there has been introduced 
the names of the corporations that own 
vast agricultural acreages in California 
that would be benefited by a windfall 
of multiple millions of dollars if we were 
to provide them with water for those 
undivided lands. Conversely, the more 
numerous small freeholders would be 
deprived of this water because there is 
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not enough to go around in the arid 
areas of California. That is exactly 
what this Senate has rejected and re- 
fused to do repeatedly over the years. 
I do not think that any type of legalistic 
activities by the lawyers in the Interior 
Department are going to reverse the 
Senate’s philosophy on this matter. 

The basic question before this body 
in my resolution is simply this: What 
kind of a society do we want to create? 
What type of landownership do we want 
to encourage? The issue was clearly 
drawn in a statement by Mr. J. B. Quinn, 
master of the California Grange, on 
March 16 of this year. Mr. Quinn urged 
the application of reclamation law to all 
waters of the San Luis project. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Quinn’s 
comments, as set forth in the Fresno, 
Calif., Bee of March 16, 1962, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp: 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The California State Grange since its 
inception in California in 1873, has stood 
for the greatest use of the State’s natural 
resources for the combined use of the peo- 
ple of the State, arguing that the greatest 
good for the greatest number is the very 
foundation of representative government. 

The present issue with respect to limita- 
tion of water from the storage capacity of 
the proposed San Luis Reservoir is not 
emotional. It is founded on sound 
economics. 

The Federal Government already has ex- 
pended close to $1 billion on water storage 
facilities such as Trinity, Shasta, Folsom, 
Friant, and other similar installations in 
California, regulating the flow of the Sacra- 
mento River and other streams. 

The Grange considers that the moment 
waters from the proposed State-constructed 
Oroville Dam reach the Sacramento River, 
they are already a part of the Federal Bureau 
of Reclamation installations. 

As to the economics of the water alloca- 
tion: A trip through the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley between Shafter and 
Tracy will show the present economy of 
the area’s large-scale agricultural operations. 

Note the dreary picture of most of this 
area. You ride for miles in every direction 
without seeing a home, church, or school. 
What you do see is substandard and would 
be good propaganda for some Soviet pro- 
ponent. The business houses as a rule are 
secondary. 

MIGRANT HOUSING 


You do see the equipment sheds of the 
large corporate installations and the bar- 
racks of seasonal workers from another 
nation and the habitations of the migrant 
workers. This is an economy closely pat- 
terned after feudal Europe of 100 years 
ago. 

The people who operate these large in- 
stallations generally live far removed from 
the scene. They do not have to witness 
day by day such a pattern of life. 

After a trip through the corporate farm 
belt, a journey through the east side of 
the valley from Escalon to Porterville will 
show the benefits of individual, independent 
family farm life. 

Here you see thousands of modern homes 
of efficient, independent farmers. Notice the 
modern schools, the busy communities with 
farm families having sufficient independent 
income to buy the appliances, furnishings 
and other items so necessary to modern 
American life. 

Then superimpose on this the western side 
of the valley. 
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First, 90 percent of the banks in the east 
side would close; 90 percent of the modern 
farm homes would be vacant; 90 percent of 
the schools would have no pupils, and 90 
percent of the business houses would cease 
operations. And what about the tax rolls? 

In place of a scene of rural life that is un- 
matched anywhere on the globe, there would 
exist the same dreary picture as on the west 
side of the valley. 

Who would benefit? A comparatively few 
large corporate installations. How about the 
general economy of the State? Who would 
take the place of the thousands of independ- 
ent, efficient family farmers and their fam- 
ilies? These families buy millions of dol- 
lars each year of the output of California 
and America’s giant industrial machine. 
How would this gap in sales be made up by 
the manufacturers of these modern neces- 
sities? 

FAMILY FARMS 

This is the real issue: Do we want the 
present system of efficient, independent fam- 
ily farms, or shall we go back to feudal 
Europe of 100 years ago and have a pattern 
of life similar to that? 

By limiting the amount of water available 
to any individual or group, the same system 
of rural life now prevailing on the eastern 
side of the San Joaquin Valley will be per- 
petuated. 

We believe the most potent foe of com- 
munism and all its evils is the efficient, in- 
dependent, homeowning farmer. He is too 
busy wrestling with the soil and keeping his 
family supplied with the modern demands to 
pay attention to communistic ideals. 

Let’s keep this picture in California rural 
life and not further increase the corporate 
type of farm operation that eventually will 
destroy the present time of California agri- 
culture. 

This is the wish of the membership of 
the grange in California and we believe it 
is shared by an overwhelming majority of 
thinking citizens of California. 


Mr. MORSE. In a letter addressed to 
me under date of January 15, 1961, Mr. 
Quinn wrote: 

It is the sad story of large campaign con- 
tributors dictating the policies of the water 
allocation in California. We hope that men 
of your caliber in the United States Senate 
and similar men in the House of Representa- 
tives will check this giveaway to the cor- 
porate landowners in the western side of the 
San Joaquin Valley in California. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Quinn’s letter be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
January 15, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You remember our 
voluminous ence relative to the 
San Luis water project in California. At 
various times you have sent the writer memos 
you received frora Secretary Udall which, we 
will say charitably, were evasive. 

It is the sad story of large campaign con- 
tributors dictating the policies of the water 
allocation in California. We hope that men 
of your caliber in the United States Senate 
and similar men in the House of Representa- 
tives will check this giveaway to the cor- 
porate landowners in the western side of the 
San Joaquin Valley in California. These in- 
terests will be served in the State service 
area. 

Could we lend any help from this end by 
appearance before the proper Senate com- 
mittees? The writer will be glad to come 
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to Washington if necessary. If time is ur- 
gent, you can telephone. 
In the meantime with every good wish, 
believe me, 
Sincerely, 
J. B. QUINN, 
Master, California State Grange. 


Mr. MORSE. The San Luis contract 
is causing a great uproar among small 
farmers, labor, and political club groups 
in California. I have been getting con- 
siderable correspondence on the decision 
during the past few months. I also have 
received copies of protests sent to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Secretary Udall. A 
farmer from Dinuba, Calif., writes a 
post card, postmarked March 1, 1962: 


Deak Sm: I am a small farmer in central 
California farming 20 acres of vines. I am 
very unhappy about the San Luis project. 
Without the 160-acre limit we can’t sur- 
vive in farming. Please do what you can to 
apply the limitation. 

AVAK AVAKIAN. 

DINUBA, CALIF. 


Another one from a small farmer reads 
as follows: 


Dear Sm: I am a small farmer and feel 
that the 160-acre limitation should remain. 
Let’s keep our country strong. San Luis 
water should go to as many small farms as 
possible. Thank you sir. 

JOHN SHAMSHOIAN,. 

FRESNO, CALIF. 


I have another letter from Berge Bul- 
bulian of Fowler, Calif. He says: 


It is now time to act with vigor again 
lest the greedy corporation farm interests 
accomplish through edict what they could 
not accomplish through legislation. 


There is the issue. Right in a nutshell, 
a small farmer in the little farm town in 
Fowler, Calif., understands when the rug 
is being pulled out from under him by a 
big Federal agency back in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Bul- 
bulian’s entire letter be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fow ten, CALIF., February 16, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am deeply con- 
cerned about the recent ruling of the 
Secretary of the Interior's ruling that the 
160-acre limitation will not apply to the 
so-called State portion of the San Luis 
project. 

I am a small farmer and a stanch sup- 
porter of the 160-acre limitation. I will not 
take your time to discuss the issues since 
you are more than familiar with them, hav- 
ing fought for the limitation with vigor in 
the past. It is now time to act with vigor 
again lest the greedy corporation farm in- 
terests accomplish through edict what they 
could not accomplish through legislation. 

Please do what you can to have the con- 
tract rejected unless the 160-acre limitation 
is reinstated. Hearings should be called in 
California to review the contract or funds 
should be withheld unless reclamation law 
applies. 

Many thanks for your support for this 
cause in the past and I hope you will see fit 
to act again. 

Yours truly, 
BERGE BuLBULIAN, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there are 
many, many others. I have a resolution 
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against the San Luis contract and in 
favor of Federal reclamation laws passed 
unanimously by the Contra Costa Board 
of Supervisors. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Contra Costa resolution 
and letter of explanation which accom- 
mee it be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE or DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, 
Martinez, Calif., February 16, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed herewith is a copy of 
a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Contra Costa County 
asking that hearings be held on the ap- 
plicability of Federal reclamation laws to 
the State San Luis service area, and a copy 
of a letter to the Senate and House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committees. 

We are aware of your efforts to retain the 
integrity of reclamation law and to avoid 
the inequities attendant upon the excep- 
tion for the State service area. We ap- 
preciate the assistance you rendered in 1959, 
when the San Luis Act was before Congress, 
in eliminating the exception of the State 
service area from Federal law. 

We hope that we may take the liberty of 
calling upon you to require that public 
hearings be held in California on this issue. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. NEJEDLY, 
District Attorney. 


RESOLUTION 608 


Resolution requesting congressional hear- 
ings on the application of the 160-acre 
limitation to the San Luis project 


Whereas the State department of water 
resources and the Federal Bureau of Recla- 
mation signed a contract for the joint con- 
— and use of the San Luis project; 

Whereas the water from the San Luis proj- 
ect will be sold to water users in both the 
Federal San Luis service area and the State 


Whereas Federal funds in excess of $260 
million will be spent in the construction of 
said project; and 

Whereas the aforementioned contract pro- 
vides that the Federal reclamation laws in- 
cluding the 160-acre limitation will apply to 
the Federal service area but not to the State 
service area; and 

Whereas this will result in adjacent land- 
owners receiving water from the same proj- 
ect paying different prices for the water and 
will also result in an application of Federal 
reclamation laws including the 160-acre lim- 
3 to one landowner but not the other; 
an 

Whereas the landowners in the Federal 
San Luis service area may be required to 
pay State and local taxes to help purchase 
their neighbors’ water supply which will be 
free from the 160-acre limitation; and 

Whereas the majority of land in the State 
service area adjacent to the Federal service 
area on the south is concentrated in single 
ownership holdings; and 

Whereas it was the consideration of Con- 
gress in authorizing the San Luis project 
that Federal reclamation laws including the 
160-acre limitation should apply to both the 
State nd Federal service areas; and 

W_ereas said intention was made manifest 
by the congressional disapproval of the fol- 
lowing provision of the San Luis bill: 

“The provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws shall not be applicable to water de- 
liveries or to the use of drainage facilities 
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serving lands under contract with the State 
to receive a water supply, outside of the 
Federal San Luis unit service area described 
in the report of the Department of the In- 
terior, entitled ‘San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project,’ dated December 17, 1956;” 
and 

Whereas Robert Kennedy, U.S. Attorney 
General, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior commenting on the Secretary’s re- 
fusal to apply Federal reclamation law, 
stated: 

“I * + * urge you to seek a congressional 
reexamination of this (160-acre limitation) 
question. I think that the Congress itself 
should make a clear determination whether 
or not the acreage limitations should apply 
in the State service area. Fortunately, un- 
der the provisions of the San Luis Act they 
will have the opportunity to do so, and I 
sincerely hope that they will take positive 
action in this respect”; and 

Whereas the aforementioned contract is 
now awaiting congressional approval in the 
Senate and the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committees: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Board of Supervisors 
of Contra Costa County requests that this 
question be reexamined by Congress and that 
the Senate and the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committees hold hearings on 
the question of the applicability of Federal 
reclamation laws to the State San Luis 
service area and further request that said 
hearings be held in California where the 
lands and people to be affected are situated, 
and where such hearings shall be convenient 
to the people to be heard. 

Passed and adopted on February 6, 1962. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
many other communications that have 
been directed to me by California people 
who strongly protest this assault on the 
160-acre limitation. Here are a few 
examples: A letter from Bowker Dia- 
mond Bar Ranch, of Porterville, Calif.; 
a resolution against the San Luis con- 
tract passed unanimously by the 17 
members of the E board of Fresno 
County Democratic Women’s Club; a let- 
ter from the board of national missions 
of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church; a resolution signed by 50 mem- 
bers of the Farmersville, Calif., Grange; 
a wire from Walter Packard, of Berkeley, 
Calif., and a letter from the Fresno- 
Madera Central Labor Council. I ask 
unanimous consent that these and a few 
other communications I have received 
on this question be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Bowker DIAMOND BAR RANCH, 
Porterville, Calif., February 24, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: The future of the 
homestead law of Lincoln of 100 years ago, 
enacted into the reclamation law of T. 
Roosevelt of 60 years ago, is at stake, 

Our avowed foreign policy of “land for the 
landless” is on trial here at home. 

Special interests with tens or hundreds of 
thousands of acres each (acquired ofttimes 
fraudulently from State or Federal Govern- 
ment in land frauds) are now close to rob- 
bing 185 million of us, of some three-quarter 
billion dollars worth of public water devel- 
oped at Federal expense. 

More important than the money value, the 
whole American way of life is at stake. 
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Crawling into the driver's seat is as ruthless 
a crew of buccaneers as could be put into 
business suits. I leave it to your imagina- 
tion what wreckage they leave in their wake. 

Stark evidence of their mark is the com- 
parison of happy towns where families live 
and own homes and ranches, versus the 
bunkhouse homeless-type factory-farm pic- 
ture that they foster on the foreign west side 
of the San Joaquin Valley. 

Another sad commentary on their activi- 
ties is the mute evidence of the futility of 
appealing to those former representatives of 
true Californians, who seem now to act like 
they are bond servants of the huge land- 
holders. We, the people, originally were as- 
sured of their sincerity of purpose when first 
they ran for office. How far some of them 
have strayed away from the homefront. 

Honest polls of grassroot farm bureau 
members prove they favor retention of recla- 
mation law even though they are otherwise 
ruled from the top down. California Grange 
favors, and always has favored, Lincoln’s and 
T.R.’s sound policy on land and water. 

Please eliminate all Federal money from 
any and every part of the San Luis project 
until recordable contracts are signed by 
every excess landholder including Irvine 
Ranch, Tejon Ranch, Kern County Land Co., 
Boston Ranch, Southern Pacific Land Co., 
Standard Oil Co., Boswell Ranches, and all 
the other excess holders north and south of 
the Tehachapi Mountains. 

Sincerely, 
Victor V. BOWKER, 


P.S.—Please have this printed in any com- 
mittee hearings or fioor debate where this 
matter of San Luis may come up. 


FARMERSVILLE GRANGE No. 637, 
Farmersville, Calif., February 21, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: At our regular 
meeting of February 15, 1962, we voted to 
support the 160-acre excess land law in all 
Federal reclamation projects in the State of 
California, the Central Valley project, the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley project. 

We are against the contract signed by 
Secretary of Interior S, Udall and the State 
of California exempting the 160-acre law, on 
the San Luis project. 

We would appreciate your prompt and 
kind attention on this matter. Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
RICHARD COOPER, 
Master, Farmersville Grange. 
RUTH CAMPBELL, 
Secretary, Farmersville Grange. 

Signatures attached: V. W. Noell, Strath- 
more, Calif.; E. L. Probst, Visalia, Calif.; 
Lela G. Noell, Strathmore, Calif.; Herbert B. 
Sims, Farmersville, Calif.; G. B. Jameson, 
Neil Campbell, Clare Chapman, Hiram D. 
Fearey, Visalia, Calif.; Lon Yates, Exeter, 
Calif.; Charlie Rector, Ray Rector, Lindsay, 
Calif; Emma A. Michalke, Visalia, Calif.; 
E. Harrell, Emma Cooper, Eva Jameson, 
Hilda L. Collins, Edith B. Fearey, Visalia, 
Calif.; Annie J. Sims, Farmersville, Calif.; 
Emma M. Newsome, Josephine L. Probst, 
Visalia, Calif.; Lenora J. Epperson, Exeter, 
Calif.; Emma A, Michalk, Visalia, Calif.; 
Viola M. Lang, S. F. Lang, Wesley W. Smith, 
James W. Smith, Bertha J. Smith, Corinne 
Smith, Exeter, Calif.; Cecena Olivera, Manuel 
Olivera, Jean Michalk, Louis W. Michalk, Jr., 
Louis W. Michalk, Sr., Visalia, Calif.; Henry 
W. Michalk, Pauline L. Michalk, Davis, Calif.; 
Clarence Probst, F. J. Leitner, Roy Andrews, 
Hazel R, Andrews, Tulare, Calif.; Raymond 
W. Moos, Helen Moos, Allie F. Hifner, Earl 
Hifner, Visalia, Calif.; Blanche L. Routh, 
Alvin T. Routh, Farmersville, Calif.; C. H. 
Newsome, Jasie Newsome, Tulare, Calif. 
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FRESNO, CALIF., March 5, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator Morse: The following reso- 
lution was passed unanimously by 17 mem- 
bers of the executive board of the Fresno 
County Democratic Women’s Club meeting 
on March 5, 1962: 

“We resolve that the proposed State-Fed- 
eral San Luis contract include acreage limi- 
tation for all water delivered to the State 
service area.” 

We greatly appreciate the fight you have 
made for acreage limitation in the past, and 
urge you to continue the struggle. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. ANN M. LEAVENWORTH. 


Boarp or NATIONAL MISSIONS, 

EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 5 

UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 27, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Knowing that you 
have long been a stanch defender of the 
acreage limitation principle in Federal rec- 
lamation law, I am taking the liberty of 
sending you a copy of a letter which I have 
written to President Kennedy protesting the 
recent Department of the Interior ruling, 
which would breach the principle in the so- 
called State service area of the San Luis 
project in California. 

As you know, the forces of land monopoly 
in California are still struggling to bury the 
60-year-old principle of acreage limitation. 
This device of exempting the area serviced 
by State water is their latest gimmick—as if 
it were possible to separate the Federal from 
the State aspects of this jointly financed 
project. 

May I urge you once again to come to the 
support of the family farm and the acreage 
limitation in reclamation law. Please query 
the White House and the Department of the 
Interior on this issue, and plead with them 
to hold hearings on the issue in California 
so that the beneficiaries of acreage limita- 
tion can afford to appear and be heard. 

Cordially yours, 
Rev. SHIRLEY E. GREENE, 
Secretary, Town and Country Church. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., December 10, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

A monumental error will be made by the 
Democratic Party if the contract exempting 
the service areas of the Kings, Kern, and 
San Luis project from the application of 
acreage restriction provision of the reclama- 
tion law are approved. A final decision will 
be made by Secretary Udall this month if 
you can help persuade the administration 
in Washington that the approval of these 
contracts goes contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party and may ad- 
versely effect the integrity of the reclamation 
program in the entire West for years to come. 
You will be doing a tremendous service to the 
people of California and of all the Western 
States; see Who's Who for my identification. 

WALTER PACKARD. 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
Fresno, Calif., March 9, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: This Central Labor Council has 
consistently supported the principles of 
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Federal reclamation laws and their applica- 
tion to all waters which would pass through 
the San Luis project including those waters 
delivered to any so-called State service areas. 

We wholeheartedly endorse your efforts to 
change the San Luis contract or attach riders 
on appropriations measures so that the 160- 
acre limitation will apply to all San Luis 
waters, 

Sincerely, 
W. T. O’Rear, Secretary. 
DINUBA, CALIF., March 1, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: I am a small farmer in central 
California, farming 20 acres of vines. I am 
very unhappy about the San Luis project. 
Without the 160-acre limit we can’t sur- 
vive in farming. Please do what you can to 
apply the limitation. 

AVAK AVAKIAN. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., February 18, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I urge you to fight 
for application of acreage limitation to State 
service areas served by the San Luis project. 
Since the Interior Department decision went 
against us, California Democrats who want 
to uphold their party's principles are look- 
ing to Congress to reaffirm that it intends 
acreage limitation to apply whether Federal 
benefits and subsidies are reserved. 

Does this threaten the end of western rec- 
lamation? Surely Congress is unlikely to 
appropriate more funds if they are to be 
monopolized by huge corporate landowners, 
and I, for one, would not have the nerve to 
ask it to do so. 

I remember with much satisfaction your 
1959 fight to remove the exclusion of State 
service areas from acreage limitation from 
the San Luis bill. I hope you will fight now 
to get the San Luis contract onto the Senate 
floor and once again settle the issue, or to 
attach an acreage limitation rider to the 
Oroville Dam flood control appropriations. 


Vi sincerely, 
yii KEITH MURRAY, 


ROLLING HILLS ESTATES, CALIF., 
January 1, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator Morse: It is a shame 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy failed to 
extend the 160-acre limitation with Federal 
money to California. Can the Federal leg- 
islature make the 160-acre limitation come 
with Federal money? 

Mrs. T. M. STOUL. 


FRESNO, CALIF., March 14, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: In the face of the 
gigantic sellout of reclamation law and the 
longstanding principles of the Democratic 
Party, liberal Democrats of California look 
again to you for the courage and integrity 
which you displayed in the earlier San Luis 
fights. 

I hope you can win now as you did before. 
The use of the Federal-State contract to get 
around the law and the intention of Con- 
gress cannot redound to the advantage of 
those Democratic proponents who claim 
some political necessity inspires their deser- 
tion of principle. 

The future development of the western 
San Joaquin Valley can be sociologically, 
economically, and politically sound only if 
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the land is properly utilized for the benefit 
of valley residents, We need and want acre- 
age limitation. 
Best regards, 
Roy F. Greenaway, 
Fresno County Democratic Central 
Committee. 


FRESNO, CALIF., March 10, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We appreciate your 
past efforts in keeping the 160-acre limita- 
tion to all waters of the State-Federal San 
Luis project. We wish you to know that 
the small landowners, the working people, 
and the grassroot Democrats look to you and 
others to continue the fight to keep the 
acreage limitation. 

The pressure of the large landowners and 
big business is great and influences Cali- 
fornia Congressmen. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. D. W. RABOUEN, 
Chairman of Legislative Committee of 
the Fresno County Democratic Wom- 
en’s Club, 


La HABRA, CALIF., March 6, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

We have just finished an article in the 
March issue of the Liberal Democrat on the 
Federal-State San Luis project. 

May we let you know you have our support 
in your fight on this issue. We think one 
sentence in this article of particular sig- 
nificance: “It is scarcely consistent for the 
Democratic Party to enshrine the corporate 
land barons in California while President 
Kennedy urges land reform in South America 
through his Alliance for Progress.” Good 
luck, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT and MONA LONGBOTHAM. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., March 20, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Support your efforts 160-acre limitation 
for California water plan Federal funds. 
RICHARD L, SMITH, 
Chairman, Research Committee, 
Berkeley Young Democrats. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., March 20, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The young Democrats of Berkeley having 
been consistently opposed to land monopoly 
wish to offer our support to any action favor- 
ing acreage limitation in water project. 

LARRY JONES, 
President, Berkeley Young 
Democratic Club. 
TULARE COUNTY 
POMONA GRANGE NO. 5, 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, 
Visalia, Calif., March 12, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The legislative body of the 
Tulare County Granges, known as Tulare 
County Pomona Grange, while assembled in 
regular session, at Dinuba, Calif., on March 
8, 1962, unanimously moved to oppose any 
State-Federal contract or agreement which 
would delete or alter the present 160-acre 
limitation on water contracts, as established 
in the reclamation law. 

Your immediate action and efforts will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RUTH Krister, Secretary. 
CHARLES NEWSOME, Master. 
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FRESNO, CALIF., March 16, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR MorsE: You have our com- 
plete support in your fight to enforce the 
160-acre limitation on the entire San Luis 


project. ` 

The 160-acre limitation is vitally important 
to the urban areas as well as the rural. For 
example, the largest single payroll in Fresno 
currently is made by the welfare depart- 
ment. These welfare payments are made to 
the poorly paid farmworkers of the big cor- 
porate farms during the “off” seasons. With- 
out the 160-acre limitation on the vast acre- 
age of the San Luis service area, this process 
of relief payments to underpaid farmworkers 
will become a staggering burden upon the 
community. And it must be noted that such 
inhuman treatment of farmworkers is in- 
imical to a democratic society. 

We are constantly grateful for your liberal 
leadership in the Senate. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. and Mrs. RUSSELL LEAVENWORTH. 


FRESNO, CALIF., March 16, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue your great support on the 

San Luis measure. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo VUCHINICH. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., March 19, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Grass Roots Democratic Club strongly 
opposes use of public funds to enrich large 
landowners and further land monopoly. We 
urge all necessary measures to insure ap- 
plication of the historic 160-acre limitation 
to all lands served by water developed by 
or passing through any Federal facility such 


as San Luis project, 
ALBERT RAEBURN, 
President. 
CERRITO, Cauir., March 27, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support and congratulate you on your 
continuing stand on the 160-acre issue, 
Respectfully, 
Dicx Fury, 


Vice President, California Federation of 
Young Democrats. 


Presno, Cauir., March 15, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; We are counting on 
you to get the 160-acre limitation included 
in the San Luis project. Your fight is im- 
portant not only for San Luis but also for 
the whole reclamation policy and land dis- 
tribution in the West. 

Your effort and record in the past has 
been outstanding. Keep up the good fight. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. and Mrs. RUSSELL LEAVENWORTH. 


Batuico, CALIF., March 11, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a resident and 
property owner of California I would appre- 
ciate very much if you will carry on the 
fight for acreage limitation of water deliy- 
ered to the so-called State service area. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
FLOTD H. BAKER. 
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ROLLING HILLS ESTATES, CALIF., 
March 18, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR Morse: It is mortmain 
to tax the people of California 23.5 percent 
of personal income to enrich large land cor- 
porations. 

Whether it is mortmain in southern Cali- 
fornia or in central California, in State 
service areas or Federal service areas is beside 
the point. 

Mortmain is a bad thing. The Federal 
standard—the 160-acre limitation should go 
wherever Federal money goes. The 160- 
acre limitation should go wherever federally 
developed water will go—including the Ir- 
vine Ranch way at the end of the proposed 
aqueduct in southern California. 

This old States rights thing is a dodge to 
avoid Federal law. You apply the 160-acre 
limitation to the whole State of California, 
or refuse to appropriate, please. 

Enclosed are the signatures of 56 more 
Californians who want you to uphold the 
160-acre limitation. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. T. M. Stour. 


CAMPUS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
AT FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, 
Fresno, Calif., March 19, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing in sup- 
port of your efforts to preserve the 160-acre 
limitation on the San Luis project in 
California. 

My father, D. N. Lindeman, was for years a 
Federal attorney on various land condemna- 
tion proceedings with the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and Army Engineers. I have grown 
up knowing something of the importance of 
this acreage limitation for the benefit of 
family farming. 

I am told by my farming friends that this 
limitation allows a sufficient acreage for an 
individual farmer that he can successfully 
earn a good living. If this is not so, per- 
haps the acreage limitation should be 
increased. 

However, I stand strongly in favor of the 
small landowner in this matter, and against 
the unearned enrichment of huge landhold- 
ings in the San Joaquin Valley which would 
result from the lifting of acreage limitations 
on this project. 

I have talked with others around the cam- 
pus, and have found support here for this 
fight. Please know that there are Cali- 
fornians who are eager to have the valley 
developed for family farming. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas H. LINDEMAN. 


BaLLıco, Carr., March 16, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have kept up with 
the good work you have been doing in the 
past on the 160-acre limitation. I assure you 
it is appreciated not only by myself but by 
a lot of other small farmers like myself in 
this area. 

The 160-acre limitation is still in trouble, 
and once again we are asking for your help. 
The State-Federal San Luis contract junks 
the so-called 160-acre limitation on all 
water delivered to a so-called State service 
area. We believe this contract violates the 
Federal reclamation law, ignores the intent of 
Congress in passing the San Luis legislation, 
and threatens efficient small farms through- 
out California. We urge that everything be 
done to correct this injustice. 
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I urge this letter be part of the record in 
the appeal of the State-Federal San Luis bill. 
Sincerely, 
LEO E. JOHNSON. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
March 12, 1962. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In 1959 you ren- 
dered a considerable service to the Nation 
in forcing the deletion of an express pro- 
vision nullifying the irrigated acreage limi- 
tation in its applicability to the San Luis 
bill for a portion of the California Central 
Valley project. I was reminded of this re- 
cently in reading of the contract adminis- 
tratively deleting the acreage limitation 
signed by Secretary Udall of Interior with 
Governor Brown of California. The con- 
tract is completely at variance with the Na- 
tion’s 60-year policy against public irrigation 
subsidy to farm latifundism. 

The so-called 160-acre limitation which is 
violated by this contract is actually a 320- 
acres-after-10-years provision, as you know. 
The owners of extensive corporate landhold- 
ings will get enough of a windfall during 
these 10 years, without extending it into 
perpetuity. 

Furthermore, a 320-acre irrigated farm in 
California is good sized. The Bureau of 
Reclamation’s study dated December 1961, on 
the proposed Auburn Dam-Folsom South 
Canal unit, also in California’s Central Val- 
ley, indicates that irrigated farms there are 
20 to 40 acres for fruits and vegetables, and 
of 40 to 80 animal units in size for dairy 
farms, and 150 to 200 animal units for beef 
farms. Presumably allowing a slight in- 
crease in size for calculation purposes, rec- 
lamation uses a figure of 40 acres for fruit 
and vegetable farms, and 320 acres for beef 
farms. The average it uses is 100 acres. 
While these are regarded as family farms, 
they are probably not that in the narrowest 
sense; they undoubtedly use hired labor to 
varying extents. As a consequence I do not 
believe it desirable to grant a longer than 
10-year windfall to corporate latifundia, 

I should like to urge you to use your 
efforts with the Senate Interior Committee to 
reject the contract before the deadline of 
March 31, 1962. 

With appreciation of your many past ef- 
forts pro bono publico. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jor TOYOSHIMA. 


THE KINGS COUNTY FAMILY FARMERS, 
Hanford, Calif., March 21, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WAYNE Morse: The Kings 
County Family Farmers at a meeting Febru- 
ary 28, 1962, agreed to support the 160-acre 
limitation to all water of the State-Federal 
San Luis project. We are against letting 
the proposed contract now in the Interior 
Committee which will give away the water 
to the large excess landowners of the State 
to enrich themselves further, while the peo- 
ple help to subsidize these corporate farm- 
ers. 

No project, State or Federal, should be 
built without the 160-acre limitation per 
ownership. There are too many people who 
would like to own their family size farm 
and bring up their children in a better way 
of living. 

Our youth in 4-H and the future farm- 
ers can look with hope for the future in 
farming their own farms; and not this 
present hopelessness of trying to get started, 
only the few who have some rich uncle are 
lucky. 
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These excess land holdings throughout 
the State will create surpluses of food and 
fiber. They have enriched themselves with 
supports, soil bank payments, and subsi- 
dies of large sums of money from the Gov- 
ernment, now they want the water. 

We want more family size farms, 320 acres 
of ownership per man and wife is a good 
sized ranch. 

Our cities cannot provide jobs for every- 
one in the future. There are too many peo- 
ple out of work. We also have many people 
coming from other States looking for work. 

We hope you will use this letter in your 
testimony in your fight for the best inter- 
ests of the people. We thank you for your 
good work. 

The Kings County Family Farmers send 
you their best wishes. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. Mary ELIZABETH MENDES, 
Chairman. 

P.S.—Please enter this letter into the 
record of any hearings or deliberations on 
this matter. Thank you. 

MEM. 
KINGS COUNTY FAMILY FARMERS, 
Hanford, Calif., March 21, 1962. 
President JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT KENNEDY: May we call 
your attention to the State-Federal San Luis 
project in the State of California. We urge 
the renegotiation of the contract to include 
the 160-acre limitation on all the water of 
the project. 

It is a giveaway to the big powerful land- 
owners to enrich themselves further without 
the 160-acre limit. We feel, to protect the 
family size farmer, is in the best interests 
of the people. This includes projects in all 
the other States. 

In June of 1959, the Kings County family 
farmers, went to so much work to get signa- 
tures for the petition sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Farm Research and Legislative Com- 
mittee supporting Federal construction of 
the Trinity River division of the Central 
Valley project, that is the power feature of 
the project. We had the most signers from 
Kings County. I lost a nice fresh cow which 
had jumped the fence and cut her udder 
during the time we were getting the petition. 
I could not be home to take care of this 
cow; my children were going to school. Now, 
since we won most of the State's water and 
power projects to be constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government, we want the 160-acre limi- 
tation on all water from both State and Fed- 
eral projects, or I will always regret the loss 
of this cow. I am a widow with a family 
and have to support them on a farm. 

We had understood the San Luis State- 
Federal project would have the 160-acre limit 
as the best way to help the majority of the 
people, only to learn that the big corporate 
landowners will get the water while we pay 
the bill. 

As our President we hope you will do what 
is best. 

Thank you kindly. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary ELIZABETH MENDES, 
Chairman. 


LATON, CALIF., March 28, 1962. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear Sm: We are behind you 100 percent 
around here for your stand on 160-acre 
water-limitation law. 

There are a lot of people, small farmers, 
going to go under if this is not enforced. 

I might also add that we have written 
Boas tary Udall but have not heard from 


Thanking you again for your interest in 
our State. 
Mr. and Mrs. A, L. HOLDER, 


r Ä Se AA — 


1962 


Mr. MORSE. Mr President, in the 
last few weeks I have been receiving 
signed copies of a petition which appar- 
ently is being circulated throughout the 
State. There are several hundred sig- 
natures on tha ones I have received so 
far, and more come in every day. The 
petition reads: 

We, the undersigned residents of Califor- 
nia, strongly oppose the proposed State- 
Federal San Luis contract which junks the 
so-called 160-acre limitation on all waters 
delivered to a so-called State service area. 
We believe this contract violates the Fed- 
eral reclamation law, ignores the intent of 
Congress in passing the San Luis legislation 
and threatens efficient small farm and small 
farm communities throughout California. 
We urge that this contract be reversed by 
whatever administrative or legislative action 
the friends of acreage limitation consider 
appropriate. We urge that President 
Kennedy order the contract to be renego- 
tiated. We urge the congressional Interior 
Committees to reject the contract. We urge 
the Congress to attach riders requiring the 
application of the acreage limitation on 
appropriations for Oroville Dam and the 
San Luis project. We also support immediate 
application of acreage limitation on Kings 
and Kern contracts without any friendly 
court suits. 


I ask unanimous consent that all 
names signed on these petitions be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and names were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We, the undersigned residents of Califor- 
nia, strongly oppose the proposed State- 
Federal San Luis contract which junks the 
so-called 160-acre limitation on all waters 
delivered to a so-called State service area. 
We believe this contract violates the Federal 
reclamation law, ignores the intent of Con- 
gress in passing the San Luis legislation, and 
threatens efficient small farm and small farm 
communities throughout California. We 
urge that this contract be reversed by what- 
ever administrative or legislative action the 
friends of acreage limitation consider appro- 
priate. We urge that President Kennedy 
order the contract to be renegotiated. We 
urge the congressional interior committees 
to reject the contract. We urge the Con- 
gress to attach riders requiring the applica- 
tion of the acreage limitation on appropria- 
tions for Oroville Dam and the San Luis 
project. We also support immediate appli- 
cation of acreage limitation on Kings and 
Kern contracts without any friendly court 
suits. 

Dorothy M. Penson, Bill Schmidt, Dave N. 
Schmidt, Kent K. Patton, Rolling Hills 
Estates, Calif.; Milton Femberg, M. A. Taylor, 
Elizabeth A. Taylor, Barbara Lieber, Stanley 
Lieber, Redondo Beach, Calif.; Henry P. 
Schrieber, Manhattan Beach, Calif.; Anita 
Nedleman, Ernest Pollak, Joe , Redondo 
Beach, Calif.; Stan Perry, Thomas J. Casi, 
Allen P. Casey, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif.; 
John D. Casey, Rolling Hills Estates, Calif.; 
Vincent Gonnould, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Richard G. Harris, Margaret May Harris, E. S. 
Maclvaney, Playa del Rey, Calif.; Patsy Lu 
Hoffman, Cecil E. Hoffman, Jr., Dorothy 
Francis, Roger V. Francis, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Ben M. Shuster, Redondo Beach, Calif.; 
Harold Thomasian, Palo Verde Estates, 
Calif.; and Jack E. Cunningham, Manhattan 
Beach, Calif. 

Roy R. C. Sanderson, Torrance, Calif.; 
Diane Schroerluke, Manhattan Beach, Calif.; 
Robert Cavanaugh, Redondo Beach, Calif.; 
Harry E. Parshall, Alice Parshall, Torrance, 
Calif.; Mrs. Martha F. Kingsley, Manhattan 
Beach, Calif; Mary Jane Halwon, Arthur 
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Halwon, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif.; Mar- 
gery Stanton, Phyllis J. Walker, Rolling Hills; 
Guy Gerhart, San Pedro; L. O. Duterd, Don- 
old Federman, Manhattan Beach, Calif.; Rob- 
ert W. Booth, Lillian N. Booth, San Pedro; 
Jay Miller, Los Angeles, Calif.; Esther E. 
Quinn, San Pedro, Calif.; Thelma V. Taylor, 
Jean Laudon Taylor, Palos Verdes Estates; 
Julian Kerdsly, Calvin C. McDaniel, San 
Pedro; Ruth W. Emanuel, Palos Verdes; Mrs. 
Ruth Shuster, Redondo Beach; Clarise Ge- 
duld, Albert Geduld, Palos Verdes Estates; 
Dale D. Freeberg, Rolling Hills Estates; Emery 
L. Leonard, Palos Verdes Estates; Richard H. 
Huddleston, Palos Verdes Peninsula. 

Carl Vittman, Oakland; Forrest C. Burk, 
Berkeley; James V. Bank, Alfred P. Aeime, 
Berkeley; Ruth Burnstein, Oakland; Re- 
becca F. Fury, El Cerrilo; Malcolm Anniston, 
Oakland; Dolores Bermak, Oakland; Bob R. 
Woods, Hayward; Leslie M. Worcester, Hay- 
ward; Elizabeth W. Andrews, Lora M. Shu- 
mer, Welcome Ann Skanna, Minot W. Tripp, 
Suzanne Eisenberg, Ralph O. Starr, Marga 
Stone, Berkeley; Ellie Sutter, Oakland; Phil 
Thomas, Oakland; Philip E. Parint, Oakland; 
Don Carter, Berkeley; Helen Kopp, Oakland; 
George E. Davis, Elaine Drukman, Mason 
Drukman, Berkeley; Rodney Larson, Oak- 
land; Paul L. McKaskie, Berkeley; 
, Oakland; Paula Plunder, Berkeley; 
Jean Opaydin, Oakland; Max Guber, Berke- 
ley; , Richard L. Smith, James 
T. Heavey, Oakland; Lawrence E. Jones, 
Berkeley; June „Oakland; Arthur A. 
Forney, ; Shirley Burton, Jules Snyder, 
„Henry P. Anderson, Berkeley; 
Keith Murray, Oakland. 

Mrs. C. Thomsen, Fresno; Mrs. E. Lund, 
Karl P. Lund, Parlie; N. P. Jorgensen, 
Fresno, Calif.; Magnus Byerregaard, Sanger; 
A. E. Jorgensen, Del Rey; Harry Sorensen, 
Selma; Elmer Linnal, Sanger; Elmer B. Jen- 
sen, D. Mogensen, Fresno, Calif.; Hans C. 
Iversen, Del Rey, Calif.; G. M. Mekkcher, 
San Marshall; William B. Pelusen, Selma, 
Calif.; Herbert Swanson, Bob De Moss, 
Pearl Gilbert, Clarence E. Seaward, Loree 
Seaward, Carl Modine, Clara Swanson, 
Wayne Seaward, Viola De Moss, Marian 
Modine, Janice S. Seaward, Earl S. Hoogner, 
John Modine, C. L. Seaward, Kingsburg, 
Calif.; Elmer Carlson, Reedley, Calif.; Wel- 
den Andersen, Carl Huckabay, Kingsburg, 
Calif. 

Morris Jacobsen, Sr., Mrs. Laura Jacobsen, 
Clifford Ericsen, Mrs. Clifford Ericsen, Mrs. 
Morris Jacobsen, Jr., Morris Jacobsen, Jr., Ray 
McNary, Mrs. Nina A. McNary, Edmond S. 
Peterson, Mrs. Doris Ann Peterson, Ronald 
W. Peterson, Mrs. Rosalee Peterson, Hugo E, 
Peterson, Mrs. Elfie Peterson, Stanley Olson, 
Fern Olson, B. P. Jacobsen, Betty Ohlstrom, 
Lawrence F. Arnst, Ruby J. Arnst, Hilda 
Gruenwald, Arthur F. Medlin, Louis N. Med- 
lin, Kingsburg, Calif., Joe E. Dalrymple, 
Roseville, Calif.; C. F. Stone, Mrs. C. F, Stone, 
Mrs. A. W. Stone, Dinuba, Calif.; Charlie A. 
Johnson, Mrs, Charlie M. Johnson, Kingburg, 
Calif.; Marius Madsen, Fresno, Calif. 

Joe M. Andrada, Mary Andrada, J. D. John- 
son, Ruth Johnson, Hanford, Calif.; Gilbert 
E. Miguel, Emma P. Miguel, John Bento, 
Alice Bento, Lemoore, Calif.; Ida Miguel, 
Joe Miguel, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Dorungos, 
Mr, and Mrs. Roger Schoonover, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Domingos, Mr. and Mrs. Norbert 
Domingos, Rosemarie Ramos, Johnny Ramos, 
Julis Veneca, Mr. and Mrs. Manuel F. Silva, 
Hanford, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. Tony Costa, 
Litson, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Mattos, 
Katherine Gallette,, Dewey Gallette, Lionel 
Brown, Mary T. Brown, Adelaide L. Gomes, 
J. A. Morisson, A. E. Morison, Manuel G. 
Rose, Isabel Rose, Manuel Costa, Jr., Han- 
ford, Calif, 

Sam Miller, Jessie Miller, Cecil R. Hicks, 
Domnick Marcus, Albert D. Marcuni, Lonnie 
C. Hicks, Victor N. Burton, John K. Bowker, 
Porterville, Calif.; Joseph A, King, Visalia, 
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Calif.; Gary L. Rule, Eneles, Calif.; Fay Betts, 
J. H. Winters, Anna Mae Sutherland, Terra 
Bella, Calif; Lynn H. Brown, Charles E. 
Hunting, Mrs. Mabel Hunting, Annie Cabibi, 
Porterville, Calif.; Dorothy M. Cabibi, Terra 
Bella, Calif.; Joseph Cabibi, Jr., Lige Meek, 
Porterville, Calif.; Edgar D. Sutherland, Terra 
Bella, Calif.; Eugene A. Haggerty, Porterville, 
Calif.; Carl F. Smith, Harry Paternostic, 
Terra Bella, Calif.; Gordon Reed, H. R. Buck- 
ner, Linsay, Calif.; Howard Baker, Jr., Terra 
Bella, Calif.; Al Encenos, Porterville, Calif.; 
John M. Moffin, Anna Mary Winters, Fred 
Betts, Terra Bella, Calif.; Pauline A. Hag- 
gerty, Porterville, Calif. 

Virgil M. Goldsberry, Dorothy Goldsberry, 
Delhi, Calif.; Abbie A. Baker, Ballico, Calif.; 
Pat Noda, Turlock, Calif.; Fred Perry, Delhi, 
Calif; Sam Ruwahara, Yoshi Kubo, M. 
Reichle, Lio Masuda, Turlock, Calif.; Edward 
G. Laurence, Modesto, Calif.; Joe Mattson, 
Foshio Asai, Lester Adams, Nobuhiso Cla- 
jiski, Kliechi Yanaguchi, Turlock, Calif.; 
H. Monito, K. Yamamota, Ballico, Calif.; S. 
Kabo, Kyeshi Asai, N. Baba, Turlock, Calif.; 
Ken C. Myamoto, Winton, Calif.; George Zuyi, 
Don Toyodn, Yuk Yotsuya, Ben Kummoto, 
Lucille Kummoto, K. B. Mayamoto, Tur- 
lock, Calif.; Mrs. V. Tanako, Delhi, Calif.; 
Kabumi Miyamoto, Howard Laneyushi, Tur- 
lock, Calif. 

Leo H. Avedikian, Harvey Stepanian, 
Fresno, Calif.; John H. Trober, Parlier, 
Calif.; John Krikorian, Dewey Allen, Fresno, 
Calif.; Avery C. Bingham, Kingsburg, Calif.; 
Sarah Booloodian, Fowler, Calif.; Anoush 
Bulbedium, Del Ray, Calif.; Paul L. Noble, Jr., 
Mrs. Eddie Sarkisian, Eddie Sarkisian, Fowler, 
Calif.; Avek Avakin, Dinuba, Calif., H. H. 
Bagasaan, Fresno, Calif.; Yervant Mikssa- 
nian, Fowler, Calif; George Bagdasauan, 
Shehen Shopagian, Fresno, Calif.; Olivia 
Roeba, Arnne V. George, John M. Christian, 
John George, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Faria, Sr., 
Hanford, Calif.; Alice E. Costa, Mrs. J. Theo 
Iemmon, Lemore, Calif.; Mrs. M. C. Costa, 
Mrs. Antone Macedo, Hanford, Calif.; Mrs. 
A. L. Holder, Slim Holder, Laton, Calif.; 
Manuel T. Pamara, Jr., Hanford, Calif.; Wil- 
liam Reiser, Oakland, Calif.; M. S. Simas, 
Lemore, Calif.; Mary E. Mendes, Hanford, 
Calif.; Manuel L. Costa, Jr., Lemore; Rob- 
ert L. Montgomery, Hanford, Calif.; G. 
Bulbulian, Del Ray, Calif. 

Emile G. Benedetti, Oakland; T. P. Cobb, 
Castro Valley; Michael P. Henry, Jr., Oak- 
land, Calif.; Luther Dohn, Hayward; C. E. 
Fuller, Alameda, Calif.; John Delgado, John 
B. Desmond, Hayward; Pat Guerra, George 
L. Ashl, Castro Valley; Thomas L, Moniz, 
Hayward; George R. Bacon, Benjamin Ep- 
stein, Oakland; Thomas Winnett, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Robert B. River, Oakland; Robert S. 
Ash, Castro Valley; Jody Kerrigan, San 
Lorenzo; Thomas Adam, Alameda; John J. 
Sing, Thelmer R. Lee, Richard K. Grouh, 
Oakland; Ralph Francisco, Hayward; Daniel 
N. Longaker, Charles G. Melgard, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Harry S. Whiteside, Frederick S. Cur- 
ren, Vivian Mac Queen Peoples, Alameda; 
Janis E. Harrison, Charles L. Spann, Wm. G. 
Harrison, San Lorenzo; E. A. Johnson, Sr., 
Oakland. 

Patricia D. Heavey, Joseph T. Pert, Oak- 
land; Mary S. DeBarnabo, Reno E. DeBarn- 
abo, San Leandro; Robert J. McColls, Ala- 


“meda; Newton W. Elder, Allan Turner, Celia 


A. Turner, Barbara L. Connerse, Howard G. 
Converse, Alameda, Calif.; Robert E. Newton, 
Jarlt Lindgren, Berkeley, Calif.; Coleman 
Foley, Tony Polvorosa, San Leandro; Louis 
R. Negrete, Oakland; Irving O. Johnson, John 
M. Peoples, Earl S. Hamlin, Alameda, Calif.; 
Charles A. Brown, Jacqueline Taber, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Mrs. Glenn Ruth Pickford, Mrs. 
Pat Batton, Mrs. Helen Landes, Mrs. Toni 
Revilla, Jasmin Markanin, Sierra Madre; 
Barbara Holland, Patricia Pickford, Rollin 
Pickford, Jr., Fresno, Calif. 
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Mrs. Ann M. Leavenworth, Sara B. F. 
Rabown, Eloise P. Edmonds, Mrs. Carl Dyer, 
Joan Ross Logan, Lela Bullock, Marguerite 
Lopez, Emily D. Anderson, Susie McD. W. 
Rabown, Sarah E. Strother, Luella Sweitzer, 
Marguerite J. Peterson, Stella D. Hughes, Mel 
Livingston, Cappie Barrett, M. Mc- 
Melkeu, Susan M. Lee, Jean J. Strong, Mar- 
garet E. Frodsham, Russell E. Leavenworth, 
Joycille P. Chettick, Grady T. Mullennix, Pa- 
tricia E. Mullennix, Roger D. Chittick, A. 
Wayne Colver, Nancy Burton, Bent Burton, 
Fresno, Calif.; Joseph G. Dixon, Dan E. 
Amend, Scott Amend, Selma, 
Calif.; James N. Range, San Bruno; George 
McLain, Mal Sprigg, Mrs. Vriginia L. Sprigg, 
Fresno; Wm. Rahde, Mrs. Wm. Rahde, Clovis; 
Jew, Firebaugh, Calif. 

Artie Brown, Henrietta Weatherford, Peter 
Daniels, Orville Miles, Fresno, Calif.; James 
J. Brown, Ed Scott, Clovis, Calif.; James 
Waldron, Marguerite Hall, Louis Palomino, 
Wm. Reinehardt, Ed Fenske, Selma, Calif.; 
Fred Lee, Loa Cramer, Eva Harrell, Fresno, 
Calif; Nora McCullough, John Lipscomb, 
Vera Gallant, Flossie Garvin, Leo Johnson, 
Ballico, Calif; John Lundquist, T. E. Val- 
enta, Delhi, Calif.; Floyd H. Baker, Ballico, 
Calif.; Kaoul Masuda, Turlock, Calif.; Vernon 
Lee, Charles W. Magneson, Ballico, Calif. 

Carl R. Rasmussen, W. G. Joy, Lu Ras- 
mussen, Lela Bullock, Helen K. FitzGibbon, 
Mary E. Joy, John E. Manning, Fresno, 
Calif.: John H. Kiel, Clovis, Calif.; Georgia 
La Franchi, Annie B. Daley, Fresno, Calif.; 
Don W. Parks, Sacramento, Calif.; George 
Bullis, Jackson C. Osborn, Stewart Zlo- 
kovich, John W. Masten, George Ollikkala, 
Robert P. Sanders, Edwin L. Myers, Fresno, 
Calif.; John B. Howard, Jeffa Nelson, Selma, 
Calif; Bertha Davis, Fresno, Calif.; Henry 
Rutherford, Caton, Calif; Leila Brown, 
Selma, Calif. 

J. C. Baten, James E. Stewart, John J. 
Ferris, W. F. O’Rear, Roxie Mardesasian, 
Johanna Bos, Freida J. Nesta, Norene B. 
Koap, Rose Zadigian, Robert M. Parkeis, Ned 

, Thomas Riggs, S. T. Allen, Walton 
T. LaFleur, Kenneth E. Groff, Marty M. 
Ballis, Galen Larron, Vi Taccone,. Florence 
Scambello, R. E. Elby, Ray Riedenauer, Leo 
Vuchinich, James Boffo, Mary Lou Morgan, 
Antoinette Jones, Robert T. McCartney, 
James R. Whiting, Henry Drycrund, Lloyd B. 
Klinnie, Amelia Duggin, Anne Hillyer, Gladys 
Morrison, Frank Giaroy, Dulce Rose, Ann 
Graydon, Nellie Hewitt, Margaret Burton, 
Josie L. Earl, Tom P. Paulos, Mike Augon- 
stick, George Rakos, Gregory Chiames, Mary 
Yates, Ida L. Rawlings, Gary L. Weatherly, 
Charles P. McLucas, Howard Hill, Alvin Hill, 
Frank Bartlett, John L. Gillows, Gerald 
Holmes, Henry Hill, Katherinne Pettineli, 
Florence Ziegelman, Velma Mahan, Erna 
Myers, Annie E. Bates, of Fresno, Calif. 

Leo Vuchimil, Hal Logan, Ann Johnson, 
Roy Riedenauer, Victor Dictos, Alex Kisling, 
John P. Kaufman, Robert E. Ellis, Gertrude 
F. Ellis, Jacklyn McConnell, Ida Melba Ables, 
Ray Killebrew, Clarence E. Huss, Flossie L. 
Garvin, Jerot Elliot, Jim James, Gus M. 
Crouch, Genever Burts, Dan Ragsdale, Kath- 
erine Ragsdale, W. E. Pennington, Alice 
S. King, Sarah R. Lee, Jean Murdock, Molly 
Daniels, Ruby Coburn, Tony Montez, Fergus 
Stevens, James Lee Davis, Vernon Jenkins, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Lenore Wax, Los Angeles, Calif.: Robert 
Neareseis, Bruce Hensell, Keith G. Wright, 
Carol Wright, Hy Romm, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Neal E. Salisbury, Tarzana, Calif; Eselka F. 
Gill, Howard Schumann, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
William W. Blanchard; Susie Darnold; Cath- 
erine M. Oleniez, Van Nuys, Calif.; Thomas 
Andersen, Berkeley, Calif; Glen Moss, Elliot 
Brill, Los Angeles, Calif; Dan Healy, San 
Pedro; Calif.; Dean Ruby, Hollywood, Calif.; 
Robert S. Hall, Berkeley, Calif.; Richard S. 
Harmetz, Los Angeles, Calif.; Stephen 
Meyers, Susan Meyers, David Richardson, L. 
Lioyd Morgan, Berkeley, Calif; Jack F. 
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, Calif. 

Anna Badiou, Naomi Wilson, Ruth Grant, 
Nelle Harscher, Dora Riley, Ludie L. Poole, 
Charles W. Haynes, Hal I. Logan, Henry Krell, 
Arthur Wayne Robison, Raymond Hernan- 
dez, Frank Parisi, Joe Romero, Clarence 
Hess, Clifford L. Bonds, Fred S, Okazaki, Os- 
car F. Brown, Roy Scrivner, Sam Belopitos, 
Lillian Jansen, Pauline West, Solomon Ma- 
rin, Mary Wallace, Homer L. Lowdermilk, Ver- 
nal McCaelder, Mack Zenish, Thomas Rivera, 
Mrs. T. Rivera, George Reitz, Carl Mosesian, 
Fresno, Calif. 

We, the undersigned, urge Congress to ap- 
ply the 160-acre limitation: 

Marilyn K, Stouts, Rolling Hills, Calif; 
Alva Scherich, Warren Scherich, Art Petseh, 
Jr., Mrs, Alice Skone-Palmer, Donald C. 
Skone-Palmer, North Hollywood, Calif.; Jane 
Dare, Rolling Hill, Calif. 

Mr. I, C. Trouth, Jr., Palmer McCurdy, 
Mary B. McCurdy, Mrs. D. C. Trant, Woodland 
Hills, Calif.; Philip J. Fleeman, Calabasas, 
Calif.; Marilyn K. Stout, Thomas M. Stout, 
Rolling Hills, Calif.; Harold Orr, Mrs. Beatrice 
Orr, Redondo Beach, Calif.; Mrs. J. C. Bozan- 
ich, Playa del Rey, Calif.; Cornelius McGold- 
rich, Hermosa Beach, Calif.; Leland L. Goss, 
Rolling Hills, Calif.; Warren Schernoh, Tor- 
rence, Calif.; Margaret Goss, Rolling Hills, 
Calif.; William L. Gilbert, John C. Isaleo, 
Manhattan Beach, Calif.; H. T. Han, Palo 
Verdes, Calif.; R. B. Slaney, Nora E. Perren, 
W. V. Harris, Helen Harris, Duane A. Willis, 
Nancy Willis, Rollings Hilis, Calif. 

Richard Wyrick, W. Michael Hubbart, 
Douglas R. Hubbart, Alan Hubbart, Alex 
Babigian, Mary Hohesy. Fresno, Calif.; 
James M. Smith, Clovis, Calif.; Alan Pan- 
bostz, Thomas H. Lindeman, Alan Yen- 
goyan, Vista, Calif; Roy John, Robert L. 
Rawson, Jr., Earl Wallace, Ross Fetters, 
Ron Schmidt, Reedley, Calif; George Krum- 
pelman, Kingsburg, Calif; Marvin L. War- 
kentin, Dinuba, Calif.; Larry Mowinckel, 
Mark Tornhein, San Francisco, Calif.; Ken 
Campbell, Long Beach, Calif.; Steven Gabel, 
Gail Gabel, Seal Beach, Calif.; Kay Hering- 
man, Los Angeles, Calif.; John Burton, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Ronald J. Mowey, Encino, 
Calif.; Laurence V. Minter, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Sarah Meyers, Los Angeles, Calif.; Lillian 
Wright, North Hollywood, Calif; M. La Vern 
Osborne, Margaret K. Lindeman, Fresno, 
Calif. 

Fannie Bradley, Hilmos, Calif.; Pauline L. 
Murphy, Ann W. Lundberg, Charles De Sal- 
les, Lois Bask, Turlock, Calif.; Elmer Back- 
lund, Hilmar, Calif.; Don Dollis, Modesto, 
Calif.; Louis A. Yeeny, Helen M. Yecny, Mrs. 
Manual Beliencourt, Hilmar, Calif.; Carl 
R. Grippen, Turlock, Calif.; Bill Waldroap, 
Delhi, Calif. 

William A. Peterson, Robert J. Waltz, Rich- 
ard L. Tupper, W. E. Pinegar, Paul J. Mat- 
thews, R. R. Kershaw, I. L. Brooks, D. L. 
Williams, A. C. Smith, M. G. Snaudy, W. H. 
Ussery, Fresno, Calif.; R. C. Frenzil, Stockton, 
Calif; M. L. McCutchen, Riverbank, Calif.; 
Keith L. Bauer, J. O. Fanning, George C. 
Dado, Edward C. Timmerman, James C. Bel- 
lar, Harold E. Shaka, Wells Palmer, Ray C. 


_ Caress, Fresno, Calif.; Hazel M. Gaborsky, 


Oakdale, Calif; H. L. Geter, H. J. Brady, 
Richmond, Calif; F. R. Dietz, San Pablo, 
Calif.; E. H. Garrigan, Modesto, Calif.; Leo R. 
Silva, Riverbank, Calif.; Herman B. Hand, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Herman A. Johnson, Oliver O. Wickstrom, 
M. A. Pyle, Ruth E. Pyle, Delbert G. Oliver, 
Kenneth Lundell, Jr., Hilmar, Calif.; Donald 
Lundell, ‘Turlock, Calif.; Glenn Svelson, A. 
E. Lundell, Hilmar, Calif.; Herbert Stantland. 


Turlock, Calif; John D. Lubbers, Chas. F.. 


Hoffman, Edwina Steinbach, Hilmar, Calif.: 
Jean C. Emory, Mrs. B. Staniland, Turlock, 
Calif.; John Atkins, Harold Balmer, Mrs, 
Mildred Lubbers, Peter Bertelsen, Carl 
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Salmonson, Hilmar, Calif.; John T. Sorensen, 
Anna K. Sorensen, Turlock, Calif.; Anne C, 
Bertelsen, Agnes W. Koch, Sylvia Salmonson, 
Henning Korks, Hilmar, Calif.; Mary Erick- 
son, Santa Cruz, Calif.; Ella E. Anderson, 
Wendell R. Anderson, David W. Lundquist, 
Hilmar, Calif. 

Eleanore J. Bartholomew, Del Rey, Calif.: 
Richard W. Milton, Reedley, Calif.; Robert C. 
Melgard, Y. (Bill) Bulbulian, Parlier, Calif; 
Harold M. Bauer, Ruth A: Jepsen, Earl D. 
Lyon, Albert Landis, Ted Machanas, Fresno, 
Calif.; Lucy Anna Nielsen, Vernon A. Nielsen, 
William F. Hanson, Selma, Calif.; Ruth Lar- 
rabee, Fresno, Calif.; Souris Hamparzoomian, 
Selma, Calif.: Mary Gighatti, John V. Gifitts, 
Fowler, Calif; Frieda C. Tarrach, Roy E. 
Tarrach, Daly City, Calif. 

Miriam I. Britteel, Porterville, Calif; Rose 
Weaver, Grace L. Williams, Dinuba, Calif; 
Marie Thomas, Visalia, Calif.; Lena Jenken, 
Hannah J. Archer, Hattie E. Liebau, Dinuba, 
Calif; Frances Vinyard, Etta Lee Tucker, 
DeEtta Mueller, Lena Baker, Emma A. Mi- 
chalk, Visalia, Calif; Lela G. Noell, Strath- 
more, Calif; Edyth Gray, Dinuba, Calif.; 
Minnie Jennings, Ruth E. Curts, Portervilie, 
Calif; O. E. Spencer, Reedley, Calif.; H. B. 
Jergenmeyer, Dinuba, Calif.; J. L. Curts, 
Leo Wilson, Martin D. Hayes, Medith 8. 
Throop, Porterville, Calif.; Edward L. Tuck- 
er, Visalia, Calif.; Albert Davis, Mary N, Da- 
vis, Tulare, Calif.; Dale H. Wimp, Charlotte 
E. Cox, Visalia, Calif.; Ruth Spencer, Reed- 
ley, Calif.; Opal Wimp, Visalia, Calif. 

Mortimer Myron Kibler, Visalia, Calif.; N. 
Clarence Gray, Dinuba, Calif.; Samuel Neil- 
son, Cutler, Calif.; Virgil W. Noell, Strath- 
more, Calif.; Uda Cox, Fred A. Kame, Ger- 
trude Kame, Etta Porte, Visalia, Calif.; 
Emma Muehlhauser, Dinuba, Calif.; Emma 
M. Newsome, Visalia, Calif; Roy E. Archer, 
Oliver W. House, W. J. Liebau, Dinuba, Calif.; 
Amos E. Biddy, Minnie L. Biddy, Tulare, 
Calif.; Lela M. Hughes, Birdie Wilson, Flora 
Davies, Cecile Rhoadarmer, Frieda W. Wal- 
bridge, Porterville, Calif.; Elizabeth Neilson, 
Cutler, Calif.; Lottie Taggard, Porterville, 
Calif.; Ruth Kibler, Visalia, Calif. 

Mark Kamiya, Marion Johnson, Bill Wynn, 
Bill Spann, Elvin Spann, David L. Zallinger, 
Kay Zallinger, Don N. Ferrari, Lorraine Fer- 
rari, Roy Cherry, Cora Cherry, Leola Adcox, 
Vernon Cherry, John Hoefel, Louis Hoefel, 
Ballico, Calif.; Robert Madsen, Winton, Calif. 

Robert de Fremery, San Anselmo, Calif.; 
Harlan Trett, Walnut Creek, Calif.; Harold 
H. Dawson, San Francisco, Calif.; A. W. Pat- 
tiani, Napa, Calif.; Robert Tideman, Lark- 
spur, Calif.; Max Pausch, Berkeley, Calif.; 
B. H. Lecater, P. D. Campbert, Stephen J. 
Thomas, Hilda B. Crowell, Grace Benson, Jan 
M. Passmore, Marion Nancy Standring, Ruth 
H. De Jarlais, San Francisco, Calif. 

Walter E. Packard, Emma L. Packard, Roy 
Nash, Martha P. Arnrich, Fred Arnrich, 
Felicia G, Bock, Lucille Jolley Nash, Berkley, 
Calif.; Ruth E. Murphy, South Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Eloise B. Perkins, Richard R. Perkins, 
Gladys Locke Parsons, Charles K. Beck, 
Hilen M. Bock, Berkeley, Calif.; Frank M. 
Rudolph, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the peti- 
tion refers to urging President Kennedy 
to order that the contract be renegoti- 
ated. I wish to say at this point that I 
was greatly honored by the very short 
visit to the floor of the Senate by the 
President, when he stopped in the 
Chamber a few minutes ago. I invited 
him to stay. I know it is not appropriate 
to quote what the President said, and 
I will mot quote him. I believe he 
thought this was where he had been 
once before. Other matters made it im- 
possible for him to stay with us. I 
should have liked to have heard from 
him, I should have liked to have had 
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him hear what these Californians are 
saying of this project. 

Mr. President, political history shows 
that the last statewide Democratic office- 
holder who made an attack on the acre- 
age limitations was the late Senator 
Sheridan Downey. He created such an 
uproar in the Democratic Party that he 
did not run for reelection in 1950. His 
successor was a Republican Senator, 
named Richard Nixon. The fate of Mr. 
Downey should serve as a warning to all 
responsible officials who pose as friends 
of the small farmers and workers, but 
then sell them out by making political 
deals with the large landowners. 

Knowledge of the proposed San Luis 
contract has been general throughout 
California and the country. And pro- 
tests were filed long before the final 
announcement was made. I have a copy 
of a wire from AFL-CIO President 
George Meany to Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Meany’s wire be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECEMBER 26, 1961. 
Attorney General ROBERT KENNEDY, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations urges 
you to rule against the pending opinion on 
the San Luis project case submitted to the 
Department of Justice by the Interior De- 
partment’s Solicitor. If the Solicitor’s opin- 
ion voiding the 160-acre limitation on the 
State service area stands and is translated 
into policy of the Kennedy administration it 
will constitute a travesty on long existing 
policy and a complete misreading of the in- 
tent of the Congress. It also will place the 
Kennedy administration in the position of 
calling for land reform in Latin America 
while simultaneously strengthening the 
hold on California of the great corporation 
farmers who will be chief beneficiaries on 
the Interior Department Solicitor’s opinion. 
In its recent policy resolution on natural re- 
sources, labor has again called for strength- 
ening the principle of the family-sized farm 
and antimonopoly limitation on landowner- 
ship on Federal reclamation projects. Con- 
sequences to the future of the Federal rec- 
lamation programs will be most grave unless 
the intent of Congress and policies as old as 
the Republic are retained on the San Luis 
project. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iryield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I feel obliged to say that 
I too ran for political office in California. 
The argument the Senator from Oregon 
is making with reference to what people 
are saying in California is not directed 
to the merits of the issue necessarily, but 
perhaps refers to the view of some people 
with respect to a particular controversy. 
I prefer to argue the case on the merits. 
I would add this comment: The Gover- 
nor of our State has proposed the great- 
est water project ever initiated by any 
State government. He undertakes to 
spend $1,750 million of the State's 
money to build a State water program. 
That is only the start. The San Luis 
project is a cooperative venture between 
the State and the Federal Government. 
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It lies in the middle of the transmission 
system from the north to the south of 
the water in the State water program. 

If the program urged by the senior 
Senator from Oregon were to succeed, it 
would defeat the San Luis project. It 
would take it out of the middle of the 
Governor's program and the result would 
be the collapse of the State water pro- 
gram as we know it at the present time. 

In other words, it would be like taking 
40 feet out of the middle of a 300-foot 
bridge. There would be 40 feet across 
which we could not pass. We cannot 
afford to have that happen under any 
circumstances. If we are talking about 
political matters in the State of Cali- 
fornia, I suggest to my friend, the senior 
Senator from Oregon, that I believe the 
Governor and I know what we are doing. 
We are supporting a State water pro- 
gram that he is initiating, an integral 
part of which is the San Luis project. 
We cannot lose the project under any 
circumstances. We do not propose to 
lose it. 

On the other hand, in maintaining the 
San Luis project we intend to maintain 
the integrity of the 160-acre limitation 
in the Federal service areas, and leave 
to the discretion and judgment of the 
Governor and the State Legislature of 
California the imposition, if any, of a 
State limitation on those areas exclu- 
sively served and paid for by the water 
users and taxpayers of the State of 
California. 

Mr. MORSE. I have a brief com- 
ment to make in reply to the observation 
of the Senator from California. If he 
has any doubt of my enthusiastic sup- 
port of the present Governor of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Pat Brown, for reelection, let 
me relieve him of that doubt. 

Mr. ENGLE. I have no doubt about 
it. 
Mr. MORSE. I sincerely hope that he 
will be reelected. I want to see him re- 
elected on the merits of the issue. I 
applaud him for seeking to develop the 
water resources of California. I com- 
pletely oppose him when he seeks to 
change a Federal public policy in regard 
to the 160-acre limitation in connection 
with any project that is subsidized by 
millions of dollars contributed by Fed- 
eral taxpayers, as is the case here. 

I completely disagree with the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] that the ap- 
plication of the 160-acre limitation 
would destroy that project. Quite to the 
contrary, in my judgment, it would 
strengthen the public service of the 
project. In my judgment it would be a 
sound project for California. It is al- 
ways understandable when on the floor 
of the Senate reference is made to groups 
in another Senator’s State who take a 
position different from the position taken 
by a Senator from that State. In a case 
like that one is always met with the 
charge that he is not arguing the merits 
of the case. 

But, Mr. President, I am arguing a 
very important facet of the merits of 
this case. Ours is a representative 
democracy. The California groups, rep- 
resenting the little farmers of California, 
representing the family farmers of Cali- 
fornia, have lived with this issue too. 
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They are not speaking from a lack of 
information concerning the issue. In 
California, this is a hot issue. In Cali- 
fornia, it is a pitting against each other 
of some big, powerful, landed economic 
forces against the little family farmers 
represented by these protesters. That 
is the important fact. It deals with the 
merits of this controversy. 

I hope we shall never reach the point 
in the United States where the will of 
the people, as expressed by petitions, by 
letters, and by telegrams of protest, will 
not be weighed in the consideration of 
the merits of the public policy question 
connected with any project. In this in- 
stance the public policy question is 
whether or not in California a project 
heavily subsidized with Federal funds 
shall be taken out from under the 1902 
Reclamation Act, the 160-acre limitation 
act. All the senior Senator from Oregon 
is saying is that the point of view of those 
people must be brought to bear upon this 
issue in California. There is no doubt 
about the ability of the Senator from 
California to take care of himself in his 
State. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. MORSE. One sentence further. 
However, as a Senator and as a colleague 
of the Senator from California, I con- 
sider I have a trust to perform whenever 
I think a policy being followed in any 
State, whether it is his State or mine, 
is contrary to the public interest of the 
Nation as a whole. I think the policy 
being proposed by California, which cer- 
tain interests have succeeded in haying 
underwritten by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, is not in the public interest. That 
is why I think it ought to be set aside. 
That is why I have submitted the resolu- 
tion. That is why I have said I think 
we ought to carry out the suggestion of 
the Attorney General and have this 
question decided by Congress itself, not 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for yielding. 

I am confident that he is, as he says, 
for the political success of Pat Brown; 
but he has made a statement on which 
I must comment at this moment; 
namely, that the San Luis project is 
heavily subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have asserted, time and 
time again, that there is not one red cent 
of Federal money in the water to be sup- 
plied to the State service area. That is 
the ground upon which we assert that 
the Federal reclamation law should not 
apply. I wish to make that indisputably 
clear. We can disagree about the facts, 
but it seems to me that our assertion 
about the facts should be clear. 

We in California say that we will pay 
every cent that it costs, not only to de- 
velop the water, but to transport it, to 
store it, and to take it away; and that, 
under those circumstances, the Federal 
reclamation law providing for the 160- 
acre limitation, or otherwise, should not 
apply. 

I wish to have that statement in the 
Recorp at this point, because the senior 
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Senator from Oregon has used the phrase 
“heavily subsidized” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘The Federal Government is 
not putting a plugged nickel into a 
bucketful of water which will supply 
the service area served under the State 
of California. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from California made a similar 
argument in 1959; but he is just as 
mistaken tonight as he was then. He 
cannot, with a phrase, eliminate the 
Federal project from the map. The tax- 
payers of the United States have poured 
millions of dollars into the inseparable 
Federal part of the San Luis project. 
The San Luis project would not exist 
without the Federal aspects of it. They 
are intermingled. In 1959, I argued the 
doctrine of intermingled waters, the in- 
terdependence of the State project upon 
the Federal project. Argument by an- 
alogy is always dangerous, but the Fed- 
eral project is the parent of the State 
project. In a sense, the State project 
is the offspring of the Federal project. 
Without the Federal project and the mil- 
lions of Federal dollars which have been 
spent on it, there would not be a State 
project. 

That is the difference I have with the 
Senator from California. I do not in- 
tend to be caught up in a semantic argu- 
ment with him. I simply say that Cali- 
fornia wanted the Federal project. In 
my judgment, without the Federal proj- 
ect California would never have gone 
forward with the State phase of the proj- 
ect, which is sought to be commingled 
with the Federal project. In my judg- 
ment, the Ivanhoe decision applies. 
Once there is a project which is depend- 
ent upon a prior-built Federal project, 
there is a Federal subsidy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
connection with the Central Valley proj- 
ect, which the State of California wanted 
to carry through, California felt it could 
not put very much money into the proj- 
ect, so it asked the Federal Govern- 
ment for money, which has amounted to 
approximately a billion dollars? And 
have not the taxpayers of Oregon and 
pis contributed to that great proj- 

? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All we have asked in 
return for that money is that the historic 
principle of small farms and 160-acre 
farms be retained. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, we 
are not interlopers trying to force our 
own system on the State of California; 
the taxpayers whom we represent have 
contributed a billion dollars to that State 
and we have asked only that the act of 
1902 be observed. Is that not true? 

Mr. MORSE. That is what the con- 
troversy is all about. The Senator is 
correct. ‘That is what we are trying to 
make clear by this record. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We are not doing 
this to throw our weight around; we are 
doing it to try to preserve the small 
farms in one of the remaining great un- 
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developed agricultural areas of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. We are doing it to stop 
a very dangerous precedent. Watch out. 
If California gets by with this, a prece- 
dent will be set for other projects in 
other parts of the Nation. All that will 
be necessary will be to have a State proj- 
ect intermingled with a Federal project. 
The 160-acre limitation will be wiped 
out. 

Mr. President, I have received copies 
of two letters sent by James Patton, 
President of the National Farmers 
Union, to Secretary of the Interior 
Udall. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Patton’s letters be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rro- 
orp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 14, 1961. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear Mn. SECRETARY: Last year Congress 
refused to exempt water going to the State's 
part of the Federal San Luis project from the 
160-acre limitation. It was obviously aware 
of the Warren Act of 1911 which provides 
that water in excess of that needed to ir- 
rigate a Federal project may be sold to 
private landowners outside the project but 
shall be subject to the 160-acre limitation. 
The act also provides that water from 
Federal reservoirs and passing through 
Federal canals and ditches shall also be 
subject to the limitation. 

Now it appears that certain groups have 
been attempting and are attempting to ac- 
complish administratively what they were 
unable to accomplish by congressional ac- 
tion. The lame-duck Secretary of the In- 
terior and his Solicitor, in 11th hour actions, 
ignored the will of Congress by engaging in 
contract to deliver water from 
the proposed San Luis Reservoir to the State 
area without observance of the 160-acre 
limitation. All of the water flowing into 
the San Luis Reservoir will flow through the 
Delta Mendota Canal which was constructed 
entirely with Federal funds, Other facilities 
will be used which were also constructed 
entirely with Federal funds. 

We have reached the inescapable conclu- 
sion that all water flowing from Federal 
reseryoirs and through canals or 
ditches should be subject to the limitation. 
Section 523, United States Code, is very ex- 
plicit. It says that water in excess of that 
required to irrigate land in a Federal project 
“shall not be used otherwise than as pre- 
scribed by lew as to lands held in private 
ownership within Government reclamation 
projects.” 

Friends of reclamation are apprehensive 
that the constant attempts of certain groups 
in California (including the Southern Pacific 
Railroad and the Kern County Land Co. 
which have become symbols of agricultural 


producing surplus commodities into areas 
which will produce vegetables, nuts, fruit, 
and alfalfa. 

For these reasons, we urge you to use your 
great influence to reverse the policy of the 
past administration which played into the 
hands of those who would destroy all recla- 
mation and many other programs designed 
for the benefit of family farmers. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
James G. PATTON, 
President. 
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SEPTEMBER 25, 1961. 
Hon, STEWART L. UDALE, 

Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: My attention was re- 
cently called to an article in the Western 
States News of September 1961. According 
to this article, entitled “San Luis Project 
Underway,” State and Federal officials report 
“that satisfactory, if not speedy, progress is 
being made in negotiating the final stages 
of the Federal-State agreement on the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project.” 
I call your attention to Public Law 86-488, 
86th Congress, S. 44, June 3, 1960, and spe- 
cifically to the words in section 2 of the law: 

“Said agreement shall recite that the li- 
ability of the United States thereunder is 
contingent upon the availability of appro- 
priations to carry out its obligations under 
the same. No funds shall be appropriated 
to commence construction of the San Luis 
unit under any such agreement, except for 
the preparation of designs and specifications 
and other preliminary work, prior to ninety 
calendar days (which ninety days, however, 
shall not include days on which either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate is not 
in session because of an adjournment of more 
than three calendar days to a day certain) 
after it has been submitted to the Congress.” 

The above-mentioned article makes no 
mention of the 160-acre limitation. It seems 
logical to assume that the California of- 
ficials referred to are expecting to bypass the 
limitation on the State service area. It 
seems to us that the concentration of land 
ownership is a proper frame of reference in 
which to consider the proposed San Luis 
agreement. 

On the west and south sides of the San 
Joaquin Valley land ownerships amount to 
about 4 million acres and according to the 
record of various county clerks are 
concentrated in the hands of a few owners. 
Here is a list of the ownerships: 


Per- 
cent of 
total 
5.5 
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5.1 
“3 
U.S. Government. We 4.8 
Other private holdings over 1,000 
‘acres eavh owner... ......-_. 33.1 
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Congress refused to approve a section of 
the bill authorizing the project which would 
exempt the State service area from the 160- 
acre limitation. The section was deleted by 
a voice vote in the Senate after all the facts 
had been aired on the Senate floor during 
the debate. The section was deleted by a 
substantial margin on the House floor after 
a 2-day debate. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that the Congress did not want the 
State service area exempted from the 160- 
acre limitation. 

Here are a few details about the back- 
ground of the controversy. The bill was sup- 
ported by all the special interest groups in 
California that I know of, including Kern 
County Land Co., Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co. and various other large landowners who 
are anxious to get Federal subsidies and have 
been fighting the 160-acre limitation for 
many years. While it is true that the Fed- 
eral service area, consisting of 440,000 acres 
will be subject to the limitation under the 
legislation, another block of 500,000 acres is 
provided for in the joint project. The State 
is supposed to contribute funds to enlarge 
the project so that there will be sufficient 
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water to irrigate the 500,000 acres. The 
point which should be emphasized is that 
facilities of the Federal Government already 
built, including the Delta-Mendota Canal, 
pumps, and so forth will be utilized. Utili- 
gation of Federal reservoirs and canals is a 
violation of the law according to the War- 
ren Act of 1911 which says that water from 
Federal reservoirs and passing through Fed- 
eral canals shall be subject to the limitation. 

Farmers Union will oppose any scheme 
which results in an avoidance of the 160- 
acre limitation. The feasibility of the proj- 
ect is not dependent on size of the owner- 
ships. 

Farmers Union is not apologizing for its 
defense of the family-type farm and will go 
all out to defeat any appropriation measure 
which directly or indirectly perpetuates the 
system of agricultural feudalism in Cali- 
fornia. Conversely, we will use all our efforts 
to bring about authorization of feasible rec- 
lamation projects when the limitation is 
strictly adhered to. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
James G. PATTON, 
President. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a telegram sent by 
Thomas Pitts, secretary-treasurer of the 
California Labor Federation, to President 
John F. Kennedy. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Pitts’ message be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 21, 1961. 
Hon, JoRN F. KENNEDY, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are deeply shocked upon learning to- 
day that your Department of the Interior is 
contemplating a decision with regard to the 
joint-use facilities of the San Luis project in 
California which would abrogate the anti- 
monopoly principles of Federal reclamation 
law and, in the process, enthrone a handful 
of land monopolists who control better than 
60 percent of the lands to be served water 
from this federally subsidized facility. We 
find it is difficult to believe that you had this 
in mind for the West when you spoke of the 
“New Frontier” during your election cam- 
paign. 

Last weekend, while in South America, you 
demonstrated deep understanding of the 
vital importance of land reform to the fiour- 
ishing of freedom and democracy. The high 
purpose of your administration, and indeed, 
the American people, was symbolized by the 
simple ceremony performed when a few par- 
cels of land were transferred to “compesinos” 
in Venezuela. Mr. President, basically the 
same issues and values are at stake in regard 
to the San Luis project. 

We frankly believe that the Nation’s al- 
liance for progress in South America will 
succeed only to the extent appointees in your 
administration are willing to apply the same 
values in California to fight the powers who 
rule over agricultural workers in our fertile 
valleys and mock our cherished concepts 
of political and economic democracy. As 
you pointed out in your campaign last fall: 
What America stands for at home is the im- 
age that we will project abroad. 

We, therefore, earnestly request recon- 
sideration of the Interior Department's con- 
templated decision on the San Luis project 
before it is made public. We urge you to 
take a direct hand in making sure that rec- 
lamation law is fully applied to the entire 
project, and that you overrule those who 
would subvert the declared principles of 
your administration which you have an- 
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nounced to the world in opposition to land 


monopoly. 
Tuomas L. PITTS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, California Labor 
Federation. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a letter sent by Dewey 
Anderson, one of the country’s leading 
experts on natural resources and con- 
servation, to Secretary Udall. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Anderson’s 
letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 11, 1962. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF INTERIOR, 
Washington, DC. 

My Dear Mr, SECRETARY: If I read correctly 
the reasoning of your solicitor’s brief cover- 
ing the agreement for San Luis unit, Central 
Valley project, there is threaded all through 
it the conception that you cannot and should 
not apply acreage limitation under Federal 
law because the State’s service area is to be 
served by waters “supplied without cost to 
the United States” (p. 20). 

Repeated references to this line of reason- 
ing appear. Among them: 

That the waters flowing into the San Luis 
dam and later taken out to serve the State’s 
“service area” are developed as the State's 
“own water at Oroville” (p. 18); and 

“It was erroneously stated in the con- 
gressional debates that in the operation of 
the San Luis unit itself the State lands 
would have the benefit of a Federal subsidy” 
(p. 19); and 

“A close examination of the act reveals that 
the general statement that water for the 
State service area is to be supplied ‘without 
cost to the United States’ is carried out by 
the detailed provisions” (p. 20); and 

Federal limitations do not apply to lands 
served “at no cost to the United States” (p. 
21) which is the situation the solicitor be- 
lieves covers the San Luis project. 

Now comes your solicitor's important point 
that “an examination of the California wa- 
ter plan, referred to in section I of the San 
Luis Act, reveals that the water to be col- 
lected at the dam at Oroville on the Feather 
River will be through the San 
Luis reservoir and canals to a State service 
area” (p. 23). 

The fact that any waters impounded be- 
hind the Oroville Dam on the Feather River 
carry heavy Federal subsidy is clearly shown 
in President Kennedy’s decision reported to- 
day: 

“Mr. Kennedy approved a $66 million Fed- 
eral contribution toward the cost of the Oro- 
ville Dam, which the State is now construct- 
ing. The Federal Government will bear 22 
percent of the cost (exclusive of power facili- 
ties) of the Oroville project. It is one of 
the major structures of the State’s multi- 
billion-dollar water plan. With planned 
power facilities, the dam is expected to cost 
$490 million.” (Washington Post, Jan. 11, 
1962.) 

That this expenditure is charged to the 
account of the Army Engineers rather than 
to your Department makes it no less a Fed- 
eral subsidy of the dam which will impound 
the main volume of water used in the State's 
San Luis and other projects. 

I have taken the liberty of sending a copy 
of this letter to the Senate and House com- 
mittees before which your contract with the 
State of California now rests. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEWEY ANDERSON. 

(Co: Senator Clinton P. Anderson, chair- 
man, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee; Co Wayne Aspinall, 


mgressman 
chairman, House Interior and Insular Af- 
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fairs Committee; Senator Paul Douglas; 
Senator Wayne Morse; Senator Hubert 
Humphrey; Hon. Robert F. Kennedy; Theo- 
dore C. Sorensen.) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a letter 
sent by Miss Anga Bjornson, treasurer of 
the Alameda County Democratic Central 
Committee, to Walter Packard, an- 
nounces that the committee passed the 
same resolution urging the acreage lim- 
itation on all San Luis waters as was 
passed by the Contra Costa Federation of 
Democratic Clubs. I ask unanimous 
consent that Miss Bjornson’s letter be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PIEDMONT, CALIF., March 9, 1962. 
Hon. WALTER PACKARD, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

My Dran Mr. PACKARD; This letter is 
sent to inform you that the Alameda County 
Democratic Central Committee, assembled in 
regular meeting March 7 at 8 p.m. endorsed 
the same resolution that was adopted by the 
Contra Costa Federation of Organized Clubs 
of the Democratic Party supporting the 
Reclamation Act of 1902 and the 160-acre 
limitation now part of the Federal law whose 
purpose is to prevent unjust enrichment and 
monopoly control of our land. 

Alameda County is the second largest 
county in the State of California. 

Sincerely, 
ANGA BJORNSON, 
Treasurer of Alameda County Democratic 
Central Committee and Introducer of 
the Resolutions. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a reso- 
lution passed by the board of directors 
of the California Democratic Council 
reads, in part: 

We suggest further that in order to reduce 
the burden of costs to California and to in- 
sure water supply at a price farmers can af- 
ford, that the State seek to contract with 
the Federal Government for cooperative de- 
velopment of State irrigation facilities under 
reclamation law and integrated with the 
Central Valley project. 


I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
CALIFORNIA DEMOCRATIC COUNCIL, APRIL 23, 
1961 


The California Democratic Council has 
persistently opposed unjust enrichment and 
monopolization of benefits from public water 
development projects. Thus we have joined 
other segments of the Democratic Party in 
upholding the Federal 160-acre limitation 
and power preference provisions, We believe 
the issues are the same when the State builds 
water projects, and are convinced that the 
only workable solutions are those of historic 
reclamation law. We are acting on repeated 
assurances that the lack of policies to govern 
the State water program would be remedied 
after passage of the Burns-Porter Bond Act, 

Therefore, the board of directors of the 
California Democratic Council urges passage 
by the legislature of AB-1326 (O'Connell) to 
create a State 160-acre limitation, and AB- 
1606 (Burton) to give power preference to 
public agencies. 

We suggest further that in order to reduce 
the burden of costs to California and to in- 
sure water supply at a price farmers can af- 
ford, that the State seek to contract with 
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the Federal Government for cooperative de- 
velopment of State irrigation facilities under 
reclamation law and integrated with the 
Central Valley project. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
closing, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
analysis together with a documenta- 
tion of the present situation, written by 
Dr. Paul Taylor, of Berkeley, Calif. Dr. 
Taylor, one of the Nation’s leading au- 
thorities on reclamation laws, was a 
consultant to the Secretary of the In- 
terior from 1943 to 1952. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
and documentation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE 90-Day COUNTDOWN OF THE STATE- 
FEDERAL San Luis CONTRACT REVIEW 


The administrations of President Franklin 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and Dwight Eisen- 
hower resisted the attempts of large land- 
holders to destroy the antiwater monopoly 
provisions of national reclamation law. Un- 
der the present administration it appears 
that a half century of efforts described by 
Senator Paut Dovcias on the Senate floor 
as “one of the greatest land steals that has 
ever been attempted in the history of this 
Nation” is now succeeding.* 

While President John F. Kennedy was 
presenting land titles to campesinos at La 
Morita, Solicitor Frank Barry of Interior was 
denying that Congress applied acreage limi- 
tation to the State service area on San Luis 
project in California. He was mistaken. 
The facts are, Congress declared in the San 
Luis Act itself that reclamation law shall 
govern the Secretary of the Interior; Con- 
gress refused to exempt the State service 
area; and Congress refused to permit any 
exceptions to reclamation law at all? 

Acreage limitation, Solicitor Barry argues, 
is not applicable to the State service area 
because application could “precipitate a con- 
flict with legitimate State authority which 
Congress was careful to avoid.“ But neither 
the United States Supreme Court in 1959 
nor the California Supreme Court in 1960,“ 
when acreage limitation was before them, 
found conflict between acreage limitation 
and State authority. In these same years 
the legislature and people of California both 
repeated earlier authorizations to the State 
executive to accept Federal acreage limita- 
tion” Solicitor Barry’s conclusion is un- 
supportable. There is no conflict. 

Solicitor Barry not only saw conflict where 
there is no conflict. Further, he failed to 
see Federal investment where there is vast 
investment. His opinion appears to say that 
acreage limitation should follow Federal in- 
vestment. Yet he appears to overlook Fed- 
eral flood control contributions to the State 
project, overlook Federal investment in 107 
miles of San Luis canal and reservoir, over- 
look Federal maintenance of Sacramento 
River channel as a conduit for the State 
project, and overlook proposals to Congress 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 6, p. 


7849. 

274 Stat. 156 (1960); CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 105, pt. 6, pp. 7666, 7676, 7686. 

3 Solicitor Frank Barry’s memorandum, 
agreement on San Luis unit, Central Valley 

4 Ivanhoe Irr. Dist. v. McCracken (357 U.S. 
275). 

$ Ivanhoe Irr. Dist. v. All Parties (53 Cal. 
project, December 26, 1961. M-36635, p. 28. 
2d, 692). 

*Central Valley Project Act of 1933 au- 
thorizes acceptance of Federal aid under 
Federal law, and the State Water Bond Act 
of 1959 and 1960 (referendum) adopts “the 
provisions of the code governing the Central 
Valley project.” (Cal. Stats. 1933, ch. 1042, 
sec. 15; Cal, Stats. 1959, ch. 1762, p. 4234, at 
4235.) 
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of Federal loans to the State at low rates 
of interest, or even at no interest at all’ 
These are large errors. 

The Justice Department is uneasy about 

Solicitor Barry’s view of the law, although 
concurring in elimination of acreage limi- 
tation from the San Luis contract. The 
Attorney General says “Strong arguments 
can be made to the effect that [Congress] 
did not intend to abandon the policy even 
within the area to be serviced by the 
State.“ The Justice Department covers its 
reluctance with hopes for “congressional re- 
examination” and “positive action.” But 
review of contract by two committees is not 
the way to determine the intent of the whole 
Congress. 
The Constitution provides for determina- 
tion of congressional intent by the judiciary. 
In the courts the scales of justice are evenly 
balanced; in contract review they are not. 
Congress made sure before authorizing the 
San Luis project that there would be no 
exemption from, nor exception to reclama- 
tion law. Congress considered exemption of 
the State service area and rejected it. Now 
the committees that were denied the exemp- 
tion they sought, with authorization al- 
ready in hand, are the very ones to say 
whether or not there is to be exemption. 
In contract review they need only remain 
silent to gain what the whole Congress re- 
fused them. The procedure for contract re- 
view is inappropriate, both judicially and 
politically, to the function ascribed to it by 
the Justice Department. 

It is common knowledge that holders 
of large tracts of irrigable land have worked 
persistently to escape the acreage limitation. 
Acreage limitation is the instrument of the 
public policy against water monopoly and 
land speculation that furnishes cardinal 
justification for opening the public treasury 
to help bring water to private lands.’ 
Holders of large tracts of land have worked 
for two generations to throttle the policy 
without closing the doors of the treasury to 
themselves. In 1944 a blueprint of their 
tactics appeared, disclosing an intention to 
use the State of California as an instrument 
of escape.” Apparently they have succeeded 
in maneuvering the State at least momen- 
tarily into position: a State administration 
elected on a promise to support Federal 
acreage limitation and empowered by law 
to accept it, nevertheless now combats it. 

Another blueprint appeared last year, one 
drawn for these final stages of escape. Legal 
counsel, experienced in opposing reclama- 
tion law, advised the State how to proceed 
step by step to nullify acreage limitation. 
The advice was given on an expressed as- 
sumption that neither the State administra- 
tion nor the Federal Bureau of Reclamation 
desires to apply acreage limitation to the 
State service area. Events in Washington 
and California appear to fit this blueprint. 
Acreage limitation is omitted from the 
State-Federal contract. The Department of 
Justice is making no challenge in the courts. 
People injured by abandonment of public 


7 M-36635, p. 28; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 105, pt. 6, p. 7056. 

s Attorney General Robert Kennedy to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart Udall, Dec. 
29, 1961, pp. 2, 3. 

* Burley v. United States (179 Fed. 1, 7, 
8, 11, 12 (1910)). 

10 “Valley Divided,” Business Week, May 13, 

1944. 
m Appendix to final report, general evalua- 
tion of the proj for financing 
and constructing the State water resources 
development system of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Department of Water Resources. 
Chas. T. Main, Inc., Boston, Mass., 2229-1- 
2A, October 1960, pp. 26-34; excess land law: 
a note on pressure versus principle in the 
courts, 12 Western Political Quarterly 828, 
footnote 1 (September 1959). 
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policy are too scattered, too ill informed 
and ill equipped to take the case to the 
courts themselves, or perhaps they assume 
that their Government will go before the 
courts to represent them there, if neces- 
sary to protect the public interest. The 
contract is in the hands of committees with 
no desire to apply acreage limitation and 
the 90-day countdown has begun. All this 
follows the blueprint. 

Should the executive branch of the Federal 
Government respond to plans made in Cali- 
fornia to avoid enforcement of Federal law, 
and particularly nonenforcement of this law? 
Some answer “Yes,” among them the San 
Francisco Chronicle in a recent editorial: 
“The decision may be shaky legally but it is 
sound and practical. It has never seemed to 
us that [the Federal 160-acre limitation] 
could practically be applied to the highly de- 
veloped, large-scale, corporation-dominated 
farming ventures of the lower Central Val- 
ley.” ** Others would answer: The admin- 
istration's first responsibilities are to the in- 
terests of the many for whom reclamation 
law was enacted, the many who need not live 
in the shadow of corporation-dominated 
farming communities if the law is en- 
forced.” ” 

The resistance of excess landholders to 
acreage limitation is not hard to understand, 
About 34 owners of irrigable land in the 
southern San Joaquin Valley, none of them 
with less than 5,000 acres, hold three-quarters 
of a million acres. A conservative estimate of 
public subsidy on earlier projects to irrigate 
private land in proximity to the State service 
area is $600 per acre.“ The law permits sub- 
sidization of water for 160 acres per indi- 
vidual, or 320 acres for man and wife, viz, 
$96,000 and $192,000, respectively; acreage 
limitation forbids more. In addition, the law 
affords the valuable privilege of operating 
one’s entire holdings with subsidized water 
for a decade prior to sale of excess lands at a 
fair appraised price. The complaint, appar- 
ently, is that this public generosity to indi- 
viduals is too little. 

Many examples of large holdings of excess. 
land could be cited from public sources. 
One can serve as illustration. In southern 
California it appears that the 90,000-acre 
Irvine Ranch in Orange County will need 
more water, and is likely to obtain it as part 
of the State service area. Like managers 
of other large properties who are reluctant 
to sell their excess holdings to obtain water 
under reclamation law, the management of 
Irvine Ranch prefers to retain ownership 
of its lands. According to the Los Angeles 
Times the Ranch plans a new city with 
55-year leases with reappraisal every 25 
years. The world has looked upon mort- 
main with distrust since the Middle Ages. 

In sum it appears after defeat in Congress, 
after defeat before the Supreme Court, after 
repeated defeats by votes of the people of 
California, that interests desirous of par- 
ticipating in public financial generosity for 
water development free of the controls of 
acreage limitation, have turned now to the 
national administration to nullify the law. 


32 Jan. 3, 1962. 

* Editorial, Dinuba (Calif.) Sentinel, Jan. 
17, 1950, quoted in personal testimony of Paul 
S. Taylor, prepared for presentation before 
State assembly water committee, Sacramento, 
Calif., Apr. 11, 1961, pp. 18, 19. 

“ Hearings, 1947, on S. 912, p. 864; letter 
from Cram ENGLE, et al., to California Attor- 
ney General Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, Feb. 
4, 1957, in State brief, Ivanhoe v. All Parties, 
petition for rehearing of the appellant the 
State of California, in Supreme Court of the 
State of California (L.A. No. 23,043, app., 
p. ii). 

Los Angeles Times, Nov. 13, 1960. Real 
estate, homes, and industry,” sec. J, p. 15; see 
also Los Angeles Times, May 15, 1960, “2 Mil- 
lion Acres To Be Sold in Riverside County.” 
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It will take courage to reject their pro- 
gram. Should the President now order in- 
clusion of acreage limitation in the San 
Luis contract, however, President Kennedy 
can be sure of his own legal ground.* State 
law gives the Governor of California author- 
ity to accept acreage limitation, so he can 
be sure of his legal ground, too.“ Moreover 
the Governor, if he wishes, can then proclaim 
both the triumph of his State water program 
and his adherence to the policy and specific 
platform on which he won by a million votes 
in 1958. This course offers solid ground for 
future hopes of popular support in Cali- 
fornia; abandonment of principle on a ques- 
tion never far from the surface in California 
for three generations offers none. 

The Department of Justice should take 
this question to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The Solicitor of the Interior Department ap- 
parently is willing to consider cooperating in 
a court test of his Kings and Kern opinion 
to which excess landholders object. Should 
there be any less willingness on the part of 
this administration to go into court to test 
the San Luis opinion, one so shattering to 
the prospect for creating modest landhold- 
ings and well-balanced communities through 
reclamation? * 

The Secretary of the Interior warned re- 
cently that future national financial support 
for reclamation depends on preservation of 
acreage limitation by the West itself. He 
said: “I can’t think of a worse time for us 
to abandon the traditional policy that has 
governed reclamation policy in the past” 
(Sacramento Bee, Oct. 20, 1961, p. 10). 
Failure to attach to the proposal in the cur- 
rent budget to grant $66 million for flood 
control on Feather River to the State of 
California, a condition that reclamation law 
shall apply to the State service area, would 
belie emphatic assurances that there “will 
not be a plugged nickel of Federal money in 
the State project” given by California spokes- 
men to Congress in support of their demand 
for exemption of the State service area. 
Strict adherence to national policy now will 

en western prospects for Federal 
help for future reclamation “ and assure as 
well, in the words of the Supreme Court, that 
reclamation shall “benefit people, not land,” 
and shall distribute these benefits “in ac- 
cordance with the greatest good to the great- 
est number of individuals.” + 

In May 1959 Senators PauL DOUGLAS, of 
Illinois, and WAYNE MORSE, of Oregon, de- 
feated the attempt to remove acreage limi- 
tation from the State service area. During 
debate Senator Dovcras asked: “Is it not 
true that the wide distribution of the land 
and property has furnished the basis for 
economic democracy in the Middle West, and 
that out of the economic democracy in 
many States have come movements for po- 
litical democracy; notably the LaFollette 
movement and, as well, the support which 
the great Senator Norris and others have 
received?” 

This is the centennial year of the home- 
stead law signed by Abraham Lincoln in 
1862. This is the 60th anniversary of the 
national reclamation law signed by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1902. Are we to celebrate these 
anniversaries with funeral pyres? And in 
what name would the fires be ignited? 
Not law. Politics? Surely not heads-up 
politics, good for the long pull. Surely not 
public policy. Surely not conservation. 


See note 2, supra. 

u See note 6, supra. 

Letter from California State Senator 
Virgil O’Sullivan to Frank J. Barry, Solicitor, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Jan. 19, 
1962. 

1 Senator Cram ENGLE, 
RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 6, p. 7856. 

% Ivanhoe Irr. Dist. v. McCracken (357 U.S. 
275, 297). 
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Surely not preservation of the American 
heritage. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a reso- 
lution favoring acreage limitation on all 
San Luis water was passed by the Contra 
Costa Federation of Democratic Clubs. 
The resolution was signed by the Fed- 
eration’s president, John S. Page, who 
wrote: 

The resolution was passed Saturday, 
March 3, 1962, by our convention, comprising 
636 delegates representing 26 Democratic 
clubs by voice vote without noticeable dis- 
sent. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution, which is signed by Mr. Page, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


REPORT TO THE CONVENTION OF THE RESOLU- 
TIONS COMMITTEE OF THE 14TH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT ENDORSING CONVENTION, 
CONTRA Costa COUNTY FEDERATION OF 
Democratic CLUBS, CONCORD, CALIF. 

WATER 

“We commend the board of supervisors 
and our elected representatives in the State 
legislature for their efforts to preserve an 
undiminished water supply from the Delta. 

“We reaffirm the traditional opposition of 
the Democratic Party to unjust enrichment 
and land monopoly, and favor the continued 
integrated development of our national wa- 
ter resources under provisions of Federal 
reclamation law. We support the historic 
160-acre limitation on all land served by 
water developed by or flowing through Fed- 
eral facilities, such as the San Luis project. 
We urge both State and Federal Govern- 
ments to institute whatever further meas- 
ures are necessary to insure that unjust en- 
richment and monopoly do not result from 
the provision of public water to private 
land.” 

The foregoing resolution was passed Sat- 
urday, March 3, 1962, by our convention 
comprising 636 delegates representing 26 
Democratic clubs by voice yote without 
noticeable dissent. 

JOHN S. PAGE, 
President, Federation of Democratic 
Clubs, Contra Costa County, Calif. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in pass- 
ing, let me say I do not think there is 
any doubt about the fact that in Cali- 
fornia this is a very serious issue; and 
it cannot be said that the people who 
have taken sides on this issue are not 
aware of the objectives of the contract 
with the Secretary of the Interior. The 
Democratic groups who have protested, 
the farm groups, and the individual 
small farmers know what the issue is. 
They are saying to the Congress, “We 
do not want you to let this contract 
change the Federal policy.” They do 
not want such a change made by the 
contract which, in effect, waives the 160- 
acre limitation on the San Luis project, 
on which the Federal Government has— 
as the Senator from Illinois has said— 
spent huge sums of money, and in which 
it has invested so much by way of Fed- 
eral subsidy. In my judgment, these 
people are saying to Congress that the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Ivanhoe case should be followed, and 
they are saying that they think the 
Supreme Court was correct when it 
pointed out that “what the Federal 
Government subsidizes, it can regulate.” 
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Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that fairly well summarizes my 
Policy position on this question. The 
small landowners, the family farmers, 
and the farmers in the more arid areas 
of California, who in my judgment will 
suffer if the contract with the Secretary 
of the Interior stands, are entitled to be 
heard from. In our representative 
democracy, I think they should prevail. 
I do not “buy” the argument that we 
should yield to the big landowners of 
California—the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road’s land company, the Kern County 
Land Co., and the other big landowners 
whose holdings I have stated for the 
RecorD. Those big landowners are ask- 
ing for a policy which in my judgment 
is not in the national interest in con- 
nection with any project which involves 
a Federal subsidy. 

If California did not want this Fed- 
eral subsidy, California should not have 
requested it in the first piace. But Cali- 
fornia has been the beneficiary of the 
subsidy, and it should follow the national 
policy; and since 1902 the national pol- 
icy has required the 160-acre limitation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As a matter of fact, 
the 160-acre limitation is a very lenient 
one, is it not? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; it is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Because under it a 
husband can have 160 acres, and his 
wife can have 160 acres, and their child 
can have 160 acres—— 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And on land where 
fruit is grown, such lenient regulation 
creates the possibility of riches “beyond 
the dreams of avarice,” does it not? 

Mr. MORSE. It certainly does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yet even this most 
lax restriction is being opposed by the 
big groups which possess tens of thou- 
sands of acres. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Furthermore, in 
view of the fact that the Senator from 
Illinois has outlined the policy in the 
reclamation law of 1902, let me point out 
that there is no denying the fact that 
the policy therein stressed is the family- 
farm principle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. And it is impossible to 
call the Kern County Land Co. a family 
farmer; likewise, it is impossible to call 
the Southern Pacific Railroad’s land 
corporation, or any of the large number 
of other big operators, whose holdings I 
have listed for the Recorp, family 
farmers. 

As I stated some time ago, basic to 
this controversy is the problem of corpo- 
rate farming in the United States. The 
question is whether through this subter- 
fuge the Federal Government is really 
going to become “a partner” of corporate 
farming. But I do not think that is in 
the national interest; and I think it just 
as important today as it was in 1902 that 
we protect the family farmer. 

Mr. President, I urge the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate to study the record we 
have tried to make today. I urge them 
to read the communications and the ma- 
terial I have placed in the Recorp. I 
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urge them to read our 1959 debate, which 
occurred on May 5, 7, 11, and 12 of that 
year, and to read Mr. Barry’s legal opin- 
ion on the San Luis project. Mr. Barry 
is the Solicitor for the Department of 
the Interior. 

This is an important issue. I think 
it bears on the integrity of the Senate 
and the vital principles of democratic 
government in which all of us believe and 
which all of us are obligated to uphold. 

I am also most seriously concerned in 
this affair, because of a somewhat dif- 
ferent role in which I serve the Senate. 
As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and as a mem- 
ber of its subcommittee which has to do 
with the republics south of the Rio 
Grande, it happens that I have been ex- 
posed to the “land reform” issue there. 

I have visited those republics; and I 
have had opportunity to hear our Presi- 
dent earnestly advocate the alliance for 
progress, by which we set such store in 
preserving the free world. Every time 
he has had access to a microphone, as he 
did recently in both Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, he has pointed out to our South 
American neighbors the benefits that he 
hopes will accrue to those nations 
through the Alliance for Progress. I 
fully agree with the President. I have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with my col- 
leagues of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in urging a speeding up of the 
Alliance-for-Progress program; and land 
reform is one of the most essential needs 
throughout Latin America. Every time 
our President has spoken on this sub- 
ject, he has spelled out “land reform” 
as an essential prerequisite to the success 
of the Alliance for Progress, and as a 
basic policy on the New Frontier to 
which his administration is completely 
dedicated. 

As I have said, I happen to agree with 
his fundamental philosophy. It hap- 
pens to be the same philosophy that we 
endorsed in passing the San Luis au- 
thorization bill minus exemption of a 
vast and undescribed State service area 
in California from the acreage restric- 
tion fundamental. 

Therefore, I was filled with consterna- 
tion when I returned from the Presi- 
dent’s recent visit to Colombia and 
Venezuela to find that at the very mo- 
ment he was dedicating himself to these 
principles south of the Rio Grande his 
own Department of the Interior was 
starting to extinguish the only vestige 
of land reform that exists on the Ameri- 
can statute books. I do not think the 
people in the Department of the Inte- 
rior fully realize the consequences of 
their act. I think that they are myopic 
in their eagerness to benefit California’s 
corporate farmers to the tune of millions 
of dollars. But I am afraid that their 
myopia was caused by their difficulty in 
solving what they considered a domestic 
political dilemma without really analyz- 
ing its international repercussions. 

I have had some experience with the 
Latin Republics and know that they 
have not yet completely embraced the 
philosophy of land reform as a pre- 
requisite to the Alliance for Progress. 
Among them are many leaders who are 
skeptical of the Yankee assurances. I 
would not relish having to justify to 
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them land reform as a policy for export 
only while land monopoly is being pre- 
served and fostered in California. I will 
have no part in embarrassing our Presi- 
dent by imposing this task upon him, 
and if this ruling of the Secretary of the 
Interior is not reexamined and reversed 
by action on my resolution, this embar- 
rassment to the President is inevitable. 

I am not alone in feeling that the de- 
cision of the Secretary of the Interior 
to sign the San Luis contract was a repu- 
diation of our much-advertised Latin 
American policy. Here is a wire from 
Rev. James L, Vizzard, of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. I will 
read the telegram addressed to the At- 
torney General of the United States be- 
cause I feel it expresses very succinctly 
the implication of the San Luis contract: 


DECEMBER 27, 1961. 
Attorney General ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General’s Office, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We understand you now have before you 
the opinion of the Department of the Inte- 
rior’s Solicitor, voiding application of the 160- 
acre limitation of Federal reclamation law on 
the State service area of the San Luis project 
in California, We most urgently request you 
to reject this opinion. It would destroy long 
standing and vital public policy. It is our 
judgment that the Solicitor’s opinion has 
been dictated not by law and fact but by 
political expediency. The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference has applauded the 
Kennedy administration’s encouragement 
of land reform in Latin America. For years 
we, too, have been working toward the same 
end. It would be tragic if, by action of this 
administration, conditions should develop in 
this country which would call forth the re- 
joinder “physician, heal thyself”; for if the 
Solicitor’s opinion is allowed to stand it will 
open the door wide to increased and more 
tenacious land monoply in California. Ac- 
ceptance of the Solicitor’s opinion would be 
gravely disappointing and impossible to ex- 
plain to those who are convinced that the 
family farm, and not land monopoly, de- 
serves support of public policy. 

Rev. James L. Vizzarp, S.J., 
Director, Washington Office, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. 


I commend Father Vizzard. In the 
telegram to the Attorney General he put 
the case against the contract succinctly 
and, I think, unanswerably. I do not 
think we have even started to contem- 
plate the serious blunder that I think the 
Department of the Interior is commit- 
ting, and I think it is time for us to cor- 
rect it. We owe it to sound public policy. 
I say, most respectfully, that my party 
owes it to itself. It owes it to the Ameri- 
can foreign policy dealing with land re- 
form. It owes it to the people of the 
United States. I urge the leadership of 
my party in both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of Government to 
ponder this powerful, courageous, en- 
lightened, soundly reasoned telegram of 
Father Vizzard, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the Nationai Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, to the Attorney 
General of the United States, 

At this time I only wish to add a few 
more specifics to this story, among 
which are the fact that this deal was 
attempted almost surreptitiously after 
we decided this matter last time in a 
fashion that I felt was final as far as 
the Senate was concerned. Nothing 
happened to reverse our decision, or to 
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reinterpret “intent,” if you please, for 
some time. Then some representatives 
of the big California corporate farmers 
who have been named in our previous 
debate got busy to show that when the 
Congress said “No” they really meant 
“Yes.” These groups do not give up 
easily when millions of dollars worth of 
water are the table stakes in this political 
game of poker. They set out to “edu- 
cate” our downtown lawyers, and really 
did a job thereon. Apparently the In- 
terior Department lawyers decided to 
get their legal advice from the spokes- 
men of the California corporate farmers, 
instead of following the guidance of the 
Senate it came to pass that on New 
Year’s Eve, at the 11th hour, there was 
a wondrous explosion in the mimeograph 
rooms of the Interior Department. The 
fallout of this explosion included hun- 
dreds of pages of legal opinions guaran- 
teed to confuse anybody, particularly on 
New Year’s Eve when citizens were sup- 
posed to be looking the other way. 

These opinions concern three cases 
all involving acreage restriction on 
California lands. In two of the deci- 
sions, by far the longest of them the 
legal people, as the saying goes, “stood 
four-square at the crossroads.” In these 
two decisions, replete with polysyllables 
and citations and orders, the Secretary 
of the Interior stood firmly in battle 
upholding the basic theory of acreage 
restriction in California—at least as far 
as applied to developments on the Kings 
and Kern Rivers are concerned. There 
interior stood like the Rock of Gibraltar, 
not giving an inch on acreage restric- 
tion, But the third decision, having to 
do with the San Luis State Service Area, 
which is far more important and involves 
vast acreage which can only be described 
as everything outside the Federal recla- 
mation area in California, took the op- 
posite view and granted water to all the 
big landowners. 

In fact, these opinions were so con- 
trary that the Secretary of the Interior 
felt called upon to try to reconcile the 
contradictions in public announcements 
as he went galloping off in all directions 
simultaneously. 

This truly requires the Senate's at- 
tention, as recommended by the At- 
torney General. If any of my colleagues 
wish to join with the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Doveras] the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], and myself 
in this resolution and care to express 
themselves in preliminary fashion now, 
it might be appropriate, or I am sure 
they will find occasion to do so later. 
But action is necessary for the opinion 
is now resting in our Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and under a 
rather tricky procedure all that they are 
required to do is nothing for 90 days, 
some 80 of which have already passed. 
Unless the Senate acts on my resolution, 
there will be an interpretation that the 
Senate approves what it had heretofore 
rejected emphatically. 

I close by saying that I urge the Sen- 
ate to read, to reread, and to ponder the 
telegram from Father Vizzard of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Council. 

I ask Senators to read, to reread, and 
to ponder the protests of the various 
organizations from California, the pleas 
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of protest from the many petitioners 
whose names I put into the Recor this 
afternoon. 

I ask Senators to keep in mind the 
fact that this is a representative democ- 
racy and that the little people should 
have a voice in determining national 
policy in regard to the family farmer 
and his protection from the avarice, and 
selfishness of the great land corpora- 
tions of California which, up until this 
moment, have been successful in this 
coup that they have staged against the 
interests of the people of this country. 

Lastly, I.repeat again that we should 
not embarrass the President of the 
United States as he will be embarrassed 
in the field of foreign policy, as brought 
out by Father Vizzard, through the reac- 
tions in Latin America, by not keeping 
faith in this instance in respect to the 
great project, subsidized, as the Senator 
from Illinois has pointed out in the de- 
bate, by many millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money, which would consti- 
tute a repudiation of the Reclamation 
Act of 1902. 

No matter how vainly the Senators 
from California protest, it is really an 
attempt on the part of the Department 
of the Interior to wipe off the books the 
Ivanhoe decision, in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: 

Projects subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be regulated by the Federal 
Government, 


Once more, for repetitive emphasis, 
I close by saying if it had not been for 
the millions of dollars of Federal sub- 
sidy money the San Luis project would 
not exist. That Federal money is so 
intermingled that neither the Demo- 
cratic Governor of California nor the 
Republican and Democratic Senators 
from California in the Senate of the 
United States could separate the Fed- 


eral aspect of the project. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for the very able and 
public-spirited speech he has made. I 
think we all know the practical diffi- 
culties in such a situation as this. The 
land is owned at present by a relatively 
small number of persons and corpora- 
tions, each one of which owns an enor- 
mous amount of land; not merely thou- 
sands of acres, but in many cases tens 
of thousands of acres, and in some cases 
hundreds of thousands of acres. They 
are organized. They are powerful. 
They do not wish to have their holdings 
broken up by the application of the 160- 
acre limitation, and they can marshal 
tremendous resources in support of their 
position and against anyone who tries 
to stand against them. 

On the other hand, those who might 
benefit from the acreage limitation, the 
small farmers who would come into be- 
ing if the huge estates were broken up, 
are persons in the future. They do not 
exist at present. Since they exist only 
in the future and not in the present, 
they lack voices and are in a sense un- 
represented. 

This has been the difficulty in the long 
struggle to preserve or to extend the 
democratic system of land ownership 
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and management in California, handi- 
capped as that State has been both by 
the old Mexican and Spanish estates 
and by the huge railway grants. 

At times it seems almost a hopeless 
struggle to try to defend the principle 
of the small farms. I thought, along 
with the Senator from Oregon, that we 
had won in 1959. With him, I have been 
deeply disappointed by the turn of 
events. 

In order to make my own position 
clear, may I say that I think we have a 
great Secretary of the Interior. He is a 
friend of the outdoors and a basic friend 
of the small farmer. When he was a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
he fought the fight which the Senator 
from Oregon is fighting today. 

He showed his friendship for the small 
farmer in his opinions on the Kings and 
Kern River lands, to which the Senator 
from Oregon has properly called atten- 
tion. I think a mistake was made in 
respect to the San Luis project. Though 
I have a deep feeling of personal af- 
fection for the Secretary of the Interior 
and believe that he is a truly magnifi- 
cent public servant, I must support the 
Senator from Oregon and the position 
which we both took some 3 years ago. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ore- 
gon again for what he has done. Again 
I say that the Nation as a whole has 
poured hundreds of millions of dollars— 
well over a billion dollars—into the 
Central Valley of California to help the 
people of that State. This has been 
done not to make the rich richer; but, 
instead, to try to break up huge hold- 
ings, so that the small farmer may have 
at least some opportunity. 

We are not interlopers, therefore, when 
we try to defend the principle of the 
small farm and when we urge that the 
money which our citizens have con- 
tributed be used, not to undermine eco- 
nomic and political democracy, but in- 
stead to strengthen it. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon once 
again. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his comments. So that 
there will be no misunderstanding on his 
part, on the part of any of my col- 
leagues in the Senate, or in the RECORD, 
I wish to have the Recorp show that I 
share his very high esteem for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. I have supported, 
and I expect to support, the Secretary 
of the Interior time and time again on 
all issues in respect to which I believe he 
is supporting a policy in the public 
interest. 

Earlier this afternoon I made a speech 
with respect to the position I had taken 
in connection with the Glover-Archbold 
Park in the District of Columbia. I testi- 
fied this morning in support of the posi- 
tion taken by Secretary of the Interior 
Udall on that question. I have supported 
the Secretary of the Interior in regard 
to his far-seeing policy in connection 
with Bureau of Land Management af- 
fairs, reclamation affairs, O. & C. timber 
policies, and access roads. 

In this instance I feel that he has 
only demonstrated that he is as human 
as the rest of us. As I so often have 
said about my own mistakes, when the 
Secretary makes a mistake, it is a very 
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serious one. I think it is a very serious 
mistake, and I think the best service 
that we can perform for the very able 
Secretary of the Interior is to keep that 
mistake from being implemented. For 
that reason I have submitted the reso- 
lution. 

I am about to yield the floor. I ap- 
preciate very much the presence of my 
two good friends from California, and 
their permitting me to make my major 
speech on this subject today. I agreed 
to do so at the late hour at which I 
started as an accommodation to my 
leadership in the Senate. As my leader 
said, There is no doubt that the speech 
you will make will at least be read by 
many who will, in the next few days, 
just as they did in 1959, hear from the 
people in the country with regard to this 
project.” 

As I indicated earlier in my speech, 
there are also groups who are very much 
opposed to the policy, and are hopeful 
that the Senate will take the necessary 
action to save the Secretary of the In- 
terior from his own mistake. 


ExHIBIT 1 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., December 29, 1961. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: This is in response 
to your letter of December 26, 1961, request- 
ing my consideration of two opinions of Soli- 
citor Frank J. Barry of your Department re- 
lating to the applicability of the acreage 
restrictions of the Federal reclamation laws. 
One of the opinions is concerned with the 
San Luis project authorized by the act of 
June 3, 1960 (74 Stat. 156) and the other 
with the Kings River and Kern River projects 
constructed under the authority of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887). 

In the Kings and Kern River opinion Mr. 
Barry has concluded that the Federal recla- 
mation laws do not authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into a contract with 
water-user organizations being serviced in 
the Kings and Kern River areas which pro- 
vides that they may be freed by the excess 
land restrictions of those laws by making a 
lump sum or accelerated payment of the con- 
struction costs allocable to them. I agree 
with this conclusion. 

The San Luis situation presents, in my 
judgment, a most difficult problem. Mr. Bar- 
ry has concluded in his San Luis opinion 
that the act of June 3, 1960, does not require 
that a contract executed by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the State of California pur- 
suant to section 2 of the act contain provi- 
sions applying the excess land limitations of 
the Federal reclamation laws to the “State’s 
service area,” ie., the lands outside the 
“Federal San Luis unit service area” referred 
to in the act. 7 

As you know, the policy of the Federal 
Government requiring acreage restrictions in 
federally financed reclamation projects is one 
of long standing and one not lightly aban- 
doned. The Congress insisted upon the ap- 
plication of this policy in the Federal service 
area. Whether or not they intended the 
policy to apply to the State service area is 
not free from doubt. Strong arguments can 
be made to the effect that they did not in- 
tend to abandon the policy even within the 
area to be serviced by the State. The legis- 
lative history is far from conclusive. None- 
theless, after a careful examination of the 
relevant laws and legislative history, I con- 
cur in the conclusion of your Solicitor that 
the San Luis Act does not require that an 
agreement executed Ly you and the State of 
California contain provisions imposing the 
acreage restriction upon the State service 
area. 
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Having arrived at this conclusion as a mat- 
ter of law, I would nonetheless urge you to 
seek a congressional reexamination of this 
question. I think that the Congress itself 
should make a clear determination whether 
or not the acreage limitations should apply 
in the State service area. Fortunately, un- 
der the provisions of the San Luis Act they 
will have the opportunity to do so, and I 
sincerely hope that they will take positive 
action in this respect. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F, KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 
DECEMBER 26, 1961. 
Hon. RoBERT F, KENNEDY, 
Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: As you 
know, for some months the legal staff of 
this Department. jointly with members of 
your staff have had under consideration 
questions relative to the applicability of 
the excess land limitation provisions of the 
Federal Reclamation Laws. 

Specifically, these questions are, one, 
whether the San Luis Act of June 3, 1960 
(P.L. 86-488) requires the application of the 
land limitation provisions to service by the 
State of California to lands outside the “Fed- 
eral San Luis service area” in the event an 
agreement is concluded with the State of 
California pursuant to section 2 of the 
San Luis Act and, two, whether the land 
limitations, as prescribed under the Federal 
Reclamation Laws, may be voided by accel- 
erated or lump-sum repayment of construc- 
tion costs, as would be the case under the 
proposed contracts with water-user entities 
in the Kings and Kern River projects which 
are pending in this Department. 

These legal questions have been the sub- 
ject of extensive consideration and exchange 
of view between members of our respective 
staffs. I take this opportunity to transmit 
Bl Bhan ter or pnt Dba Cora 
opinions of Solicitor Barry of this Depart- 
ment with the request that I be advised, 
formally, of the position of the Department 
of Justice as soon as possible. In view of the 
desirability of reporting to Congress as to 
San Luis by January 1, and because of the 
imminent expiration of the current interim 
contracts for the Kings, and Kern projects, 
an expression of your Department's con- 
currence or nonconcurrence with Solicitor 
Barry's opinions will suffice. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D:C., December 26, 1961. 
Memorandum 36635. 
To: The Secretary. 
From: The Solicitor. 
Subject: Agreement for San Luis unit, Cen- 
tral Valley project. 

There is now pending in the Department 
a proposed agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia for the construction and operation of 
the San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect in California. The agreement has been 
drafted t to the provisions of the 
San Luis Act of June 3, 1960 (74 Stat. 156). 
In my opinion the draft conforms to law and 
may be signed by you on behalf of the United 
States. 

The agreement makes no provision for the 
application of the excess land provisions of 
Federal reclamation laws to areas serviced 
by the State outside the Federal San Luis 
unit service area. 

In my opinion of even date, sabtect “Ex- 
cess Land Limitations, Kings and Kern River 
Projects,” I concluded that accelerated re- 
payment of the cost of construction cannot 
relieve excess landowners of the recordable 
contract requirement of section 46 of the 
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Omnibus Adjustment Act of May 25, 1926, 
as amended. The issue under the San Luis 
agreement is whether, in view of the San Luis 
Act, the requirements of reclamation law 
apply to the State service area. I have 
reached the conclusion that they do not. 

In the debates and hearings on the San 
Luis bills (S. 44 and H.R. 7155, 86th Cong.) 
it was reported that both California and 
the United States wanted a reservoir in the 
San Luis area but that only one reservoir 
site was available. Evidence indicated that 
the only way the requirements of both sover- 
elgns could be satisfied was by joint use of 
the only available site. The San Luis Act 
of 1960 is therefore unusual in respect to 
its provision for the construction by the 
United States of joint use facilities, the funds 
being supplied partly by the United States 
and partly by California. The joint use fa- 
cilities, of course, must be adequate to ac- 
commodate the needs of both the State and 
the United States. 

If the joint project is built, water from the 
reservoir will be released and will flow south- 
ward to provide irrigation for the Federal 
service area and other water will be con- 
ducted through many of the same facilities 
to be delivered to the State service area and 
to Los Angeles and other cities. 

Section 1 provides alternatives with re- 
spect to construction of the facilities. If the 
State agrees initially to share in financing 
of structures sufficiently large to serve both 
State and Federal needs, the must 
build the joint use facilities to such capacity. 
If no such agreement is made, the Secretary 
is directed nevertheless to build the dam and 
reservoir “* * * so as to permit future 
expansion.” 

The State is prepared to execute the pro- 
posed agreement in accordance with the first 
alternative. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, the San Luis reservoir will be con- 
structed with a storage capacity of 2,100,000 
acre-feet. The State will have the right to 
use 1,100,000 acre-feet of this capacity and 
the Federal Government 1 million acre-feet. 
The costs of construction will be borne 55 
percent by the State and 45 percent by the 
United States. The State will advance its 
share of construction costs on a monthly 
basis over the term of the construction 
period. The water which will be stored and 
transported in the State’s allocated capacities 
will be carried to the San Luis unit by State 
facilities constructed as part of the State 
Feather River and Delta diversion projects, 

The question of applicability of Federal 
acreage limitation laws to the State’s use 
of waters impounded, stored and carried in 
the San Luis Unit first arises from the 
provision in section 1 that: 

“In constructing, operating, and main- 
taining the San Luis Unit, the Secretary 
shall be governed by the Federal reclama- 
tion laws (Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 
388), and acts amendatory thereof or sup- 
plementary thereto) .” 

The bill as originally introduced in the 
House and Senate made no specific reference 
to the subject“ In both the Senate and 
House Interior Committees, however, ad- 
ditional language was added (sec. 6(a) in 
S. 44, sec. 7 in H.R. 7155), as follows: 

“The provisions of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws shall not be applicable to water 
deliveries or to the use of drainage facilities 
serving lands under contract with the State 
to receive a water supply, outside of the 
Federal San Luis unit service area described 
in the report of the Department of the 
Interior, entitled ‘San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project,’ dated December 17, 1956.” 

Senators Doucias, Morse, and NEUBERGER 
offered an amendment to strike section 6(a) . 
After extended debate the Senate struck the 
provision. In the House, Mr. ULLMAN offered 
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an amendment to strike section 7. The 
House also eliminated the 

Proponents of S. 44 in the Senate con- 
tended the language of section 6(a) was 
surplusage and that even without it Fed- 
eral acreage limitations would not apply to 
the State service area* However, they dis- 
agreed on the effect of striking the lan- 
guage. Senator ENGLE thought striking it 
would not constitute an expression of any 
congressional intent? Senator KUCHEL ex- 
pressed a fear that striking it might be 
construed as an expression of congressional 
intent that the excess land laws should ap- 
ply to the State service area.‘ 

Senator DovcLas took the position that 
“the elimination of section 6(a) will make 
it clear it is the intent of Congress that 
Federal reclamation law shall not be barred 
from applying to“ the State service area.’ 

Senator Morse said: 

“Let me state the situation as I believe 
it to be: With section 6(a) out of the bill, 
the Federal reclamation laws will remain 
unchanged. Then it will be for the courts 
to determine to what extent, if any, the 
Federal reclamation laws apply to the var- 
ious phases of the San Luis project.“ * 

These views were also reflected in the 
House where the amendment striking sec- 
tion 7 of H.R. 7155 was debated. The House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee had 
rejected an amendment offered by Congress- 
man ULLMAN to strike section 7. Mr. ULL- 
Man and five other Congressmen signed a 
minority report indicating their nonconcur- 
rence in the inclusion of section 7 in the bill. 
The majority report claimed that section 7 
merely restated the law because accelerated 
repayment of construction charges precludes 
the application of Federal acreage limita- 
tions. This thesis is unsound.’ 

When H.R. 7155 reached the floor of the 
House, Representative ULLMAN again offered 
his amendment to delete section 7, In the 
debate, the supporters of section 7 averred 
that it merely restated the law. Representa- 
tive CoHELAN took the position that the acre- 
age limitation should apply to the State's use 
of the water stored in the joint-use facilities.“ 
Mr. ULLMAN” and the other supporters of 
his amendment, Representatives McFa.t,” 
MILLER," and Roosevett,“ took the position 
that section 7 might change Federal law and 
should thus be omitted. They did not ex- 
press the intent necessarily to apply acreage 
limitations to the State service of water, but 
merely to assure that the Federal reclama- 
tion law would not be changed by the San 
Luis Act. The House supported the Ullman 
amendment 214 to 1813 

The House then amended S. 44 by sub- 
stituting text of the House bill for all after 
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the enacting clause in the Senate bill.“ In 
the Senate, the bill was quickly adopted 
after Senator ANDERSON assured Senator 
Proxmire that the acreage limitation ques- 
tion debated in the previous year in the 
Senate had not been adversely affected by 
the House amendments." 

Normally, when an exemption is removed 
from a bill before enactment, the presump- 
tion is that the legislative body intended 
the law to apply in the situation described 
in the exemption. To apply the rule here 
would be to say that Congress expressed its 
intent that the excess land laws should apply 
to State water deliveries. While some legis- 
lators probably had such an intent when they 
voted for the amendments, the legislative 
history indicates that this intent was not 
shared by all who so voted. Some took the 
view that the excess land laws would not 
apply to the State even without the exemp- 
tion but that the exemption might in some 
harmful way change the application of the 
acreage limitation in the Federal service 
area, As Senator CARROLL put it: 

“I am willing to go on record as to my legis- 
lative intent. I think the State of California 
should have control and jurisdiction over its 
own waters.” “ 

* * * » * 


“There is a deep-seated feeling that, how- 
ever unwitting, an attempt is being made to 
undermine the effect of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws, which are vital to the West. 
Whether that feeling is founded on fact, the 
question has been raised. The more I think 
of the question and the more I listen to the 
debate, the more I feel section 6(a) must 
come out of the bill,” 17 

Others took the view expressed by Senator 
Morse: 

“It is our position that we ought to leave 
to, the courts the determination of these 
legal questions. We believe that even if 
section 6(a) is left in the bill, those ques- 
tions will still have to be left to the courts. 
However, we also believe that section 6(a) 
confuses the issue. We believe that both 
sides in the controversy stand on an equal 
footing before the courts if we let the appli- 
cation of the bill go to the courts with sec- 
tion 6(a) eliminated.” “ 

While strong arguments were made in both 
the House and Senate for the exemption in- 
corporated in sections 6(a) and 7, and both 
committees reporting on the bill supported 
it, one of its leading proponents, Senator 
ENGLE, of California, acknowledged that it 
might just as well rest on an interpretation 
of existing law by the courts. His position 
was expressed by Senator Morse as follows: 

“The junior Senator from California, in 
my judgment, has never gone as far as the 
senior Senator from California has gone in 
respect to section 6(a). He has left me with 
the impression that he would be perfectly 
willing to have section 6(a) come out of the 
bill, because he does not believe it makes 
any difference whether it stays in or comes 
out. Of course, the junior Senator from 
California is in a position that many of us 
find ourselves in from time to time. He 
would like to go along with his colleague, 
because his colleague, the senior Senator 
from California, happens to be the leader in 
the fight for section 6(a), and therefore the 
junior Senator is not advocating deleting 
section 6(a). But certainly he has made it 
clear in the debate that he has no objection 
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if it comes out. In other words, he is not 
insisting that it stay in.” 1 

To this Senator ENGLE replied: “The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon has repre- 
sented my position correctly.” % 

In my opinion the legislative history 
clearly indicates that Congress did not in- 
tend to require application of Federal acreage 
limitations by striking sections 6(a) and 7. 

This brings us back to the question 
whether the Secretary being governed by 
the Federal reclamation laws “* * * in 
constructing, operating, and maintaining the 
San Luis unit * * +,” must for that reason 
insist that landowners in the State service 
area comply with Federal acreage limita- 
tions. The legislative history makes plain 
the specific area embraced by the term 
“Federal service area" and the term is used 
in the act as referring to a specific area. 
The State service area is never defined and 
is characterized in the act as an area “out- 
side the Federal San Luis unit service area,” 

It must be determined, then, what is in- 
cluded by the term “San Luis unit.” From 
the text of the act it is plain that the unit 
includes the joint-use facilities and the 
facilities used exclusively for the Federal 
service area. Does it include the State serv- 
ice area? 

Section 1 of the act provides that the 
Secretary may not commence construction 
until he has “* * * secured, or has satis- 
factory assurance of his ability to secure, all 
rights to the use of water which are neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the unit 
and the terms and conditions of this Act.” 

If the Secretary cannot proceed until he 
has secured rights for the use of water for 
the State service area, it is plain that he 
cannot ever commence construction of the 
San Luis unit. The State of California had 
already initiated action to secure the rights 
to the use of water for the State service 
area and it was never contemplated that the 
Secretary should secure such rights. Indeed, 
the United States had already agreed with 
the State of California on the division of 
water and the right to the use of water for 
the State service areas had already been 
allocated to the State by said agreement.” 
By the same agreement the water for the 
Federal San Luis unit service area was allo- 
cated to the United States. 

The words of section 1, then, limit the 
definition of the term “San Luis unit” so as 
to exclude a State service area, for it is ob- 
vious that the Secretary must acquire all 
necessary rights to the use of water for the 
purposes of the unit but not for the use of 
water in the State service area. 

Section 1 further provides that the Secre- 
tary may not commence construction until 
he “* * * has * * * received satisfactory 
assurance from the State of California that 
it will make provisions for a master drain- 
age outlet and disposal channel for the San 
Joaquin Valley, as generally outlined in 
California water plan, Bulletin No. 3, of the 
California Department of Water Resources, 
which will adequately serve, by connection 
therewith, the drainage system for the San 
Luis unit or has made provision for con- 
structing the San Luis interceptor drain to 
the delta designed to meet the drainage re- 
quirements of the San Luis unit as generally 
outlined in the report of the Department of 
the Interior entitled ‘San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project, Dated December 17, 1956.“ 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 6, p. 
7994. 
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Here again is a reference to the San Luis 
unit and this time the reference is tied to 
a report of the Department of the Interior. 
An examination of the report referred to de- 
fines the San Luis service area as follows: 

“The irrigated area of the San Luis unit 
would contain about 485,000 irrigable acres. 
The western boundary of the service area 
would be elevation 485 as far south as the 
Pleasant Valley Canal, and from there it 
would average 455 feet in elevation, the 
grade of the Pleasant Valley Canal. The 
eastern boundary of the proposed service 
area is an irregular line representing the 
eastern edge of the better quality soils. Be- 
fore construction begins minor modifications 
in these service area boundaries would be 
possible, but the irrigable acreage to be 
served now cannot be increased because of 
water supply limitations. The service area 
boundary is shown on plate 1" (pp. 23 and 
24). 

Plate 1 referred to is entitled “Central 
Valley Project—Ultimate Plan—West San 
Joaquin Division—San Luis Unit—Califor- 
nia—Service Area.” The service area of the 
San Luis unit is outlined on plate 1. 
Clearly the San Luis unit includes an area 
of irrigable land. 

The “drainage requirements for the San 
Luis unit” are also described in the report 
at pages 73 and 74 as follows: 

“Approximately 96,000 acres along the 
lower fringes of the service area will require 
a drainage system for the disposal of saline 
water unsuitable for reuse. The closed drain 
system for this area would consist of tile 
pipe drains, 10 inches to 24 inches in diam- 
eter, located at one-half mile intervals at 
approximate depths of 10 feet. The tile pipe 
would be connected to open drains carrying 
the waste flows to the interceptor drain. 
Trap boxes for deposit of silt would be pro- 
vided in all closed drains at intervals of 
one-sixth mile. The San Luis interceptor 
drain, approximately 197 miles in length, 
would be an earth section channel extend- 
ing from the vicinity of Kettleman City to 
Dutch Slough in the San Joaquin-Sacra- 
mento Delta. It would have a capacity of 
300 cubic feet per second. Major structures 
along the interceptor drain include siphons 
under wasteways, floodways, existing canals, 
railroads, and highways; siphon spillways; 
reinforced concrete drops; State and county 
highway and farm road bridges; culverts; 
and irrigation ditch crossings. The closed 
pipe drain system would have a capacity 
sufficient to accommodate accumulated flows 
of 1 cubic foot per second for each mile of 
drain. The total volume of water to be 
wasted which would be handled by the drain 
system and interceptor drain would be ap- 
proximately 127,000 acre-feet annually.” 

Further reference to plate 1 indicates that 
the drainage requirements of the San Luis 
unit are limited to the drainage require- 
ments of the Federal San Luis unit service 
area. The conclusion is therefore inescap- 
able that the San Luis unit does not include 
any lands “outside the Federal San Luis 
unit service area” and that it does not in- 
clude the State service area. 

Therefore, when the act states that in 
constructing, operating, and maintaining 
the San Luis unit, the Secretary shall be 
governed by the Federal reclamation laws,” 
it directs the Secretary to apply reclamation 
law, not to the State service area but to the 
Federal service area, which is the only area 
included in the unit. 

Having determined that the language just 
quoted does not require the application of 
Federal acreage limitation to the State serv- 
ice area we must next inquire whether any- 
thing else in the act or in its legislative his- 
tory requires this result. We have already 
seen that the elimination of section 6(a) 
from the Senate bill and of section 7 from 
the House bill cannot be interpreted as an 
expression of an intent to apply acreage lim- 
itations to the State service area. 
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The concern of those opposed to the in- 
clusion of section 6(a) and section 7 was to 
insure that the benefits of Federal expendi- 
tures should not be conferred on owners of 
excess lands and to insure that the nature 
of the Federal-State relationship would be 
the determming factor rather than the 
specific exemption they opposed. As the 
minority of the House committee 

“We cannot ignore the public interest in 
the handling of any Federal reclamation 
project in connection with the real possi- 
bility of enhancement of huge private inter- 
ests h interest-free Federal invest- 
ment. The intent of the basic Reclamation 
Act was to use such Federal investment so 
that no right to the use of water for land 
in private ownership exceeded 160 acres to 
any one landowner. 

“H.R. 7155 authorizes a Federal reclama- 
tion project upon which the State is given 
authority to superimpose a State project ad- 
dition. The arrangement will be worked out 
by contract. These are new and untried 
areas for reclamation. Under these circum- 
stances it is imperative that we protect Fed- 
eral interests and the basic concept of Fed- 
eral reclamation law. By deleting section 7, 
we feel that this will be accomplished.” = 

The inquiry then is what is the nature of 
the Federal-State relationship upon which 
the opponents of sections 6(a) and 7 con- 
ceived the issue to turn. 

In the House the principal opponents of 
section 7 were Representative CoHELAN, of 
California, and Representative ULLMAN, of 
Oregon. Hereafter are a series of statements 
made by these Representatives during the 
House debate: 

“Mr. COHELAN. Is the project as to San 
Luis more Federal, or more State? I am not 
clear on the hybrid character of it. It seems 
to me this is a very important point, because 
whether or not it is more Federal than State 


plies.” = 

“Mr. Chairman, the amendment to delete 
section 7 from H.R. 7155 is intended to do 
only one thing, namely, remove that section 
of this bill which predetermines that Fed- 
eral reclamation law shall be applied on the 
basis of who carries water from the San Luis 
Reservoir, the section which completely 
ignores the extensive Federal interest in San 
Luis itself and in the vast facilities which 
wilt bring that water to the San Luts pool. 

“Congress cannot ignore that Federal in- 
terest. Indeed, the sole job of the Congress 
in this matter is to jealously protect the 
Federal interest.“ 

“Mr. ULLMAN. The issue is this: Shall 
Federal benefits and Federal safeguards fol- 
low Federal investment? I am not here to 
tell you that we should try to superimpose 
upon the State all of our Federal require- 
ments. All I say is that Federal benefits 
should follow Federal investments. If we 
leave out section 7, you have a complete 
bill.” * 

“We are not attempting to foist anything 
upon the State. All we want to do is to 
safeguard our Federal investment. Make 
sure we maintain the safeguards on the 
Federal investment.” ” 

We have here a Federal-State project 
where an arrangement has not been worked 
out. We have no agreement and I have no 
way of knowing and no one has any way of 
knowing where the benefits will flow at this 
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time. I only want Federal benefits to follow 
where Federal investment is made.” = 

In the Senate Senators Dovoras,* and 
Morse expressed similar views. 

The basis for opposing the granting of an 
exemption was the objection to the land- 
owners in the State service area enjoying the 
benefits of Federal expenditures. Senators 
Doveras and Morse and Representative 
CoHELAN assumed as a fact what was not a 
fact, that is, that the State service area 
would get the benefit of Federal investments. 
The Secretary is authorized by section 2 of 
the act to enter into an agreement so that 
the State could deliver water in its service 
areas “* * * without cost to the United 
States.” 

Representative ULLMAN saw the issue 
clearly. He said that he had “no way of 
knowing, and no one has any way of know- 
ing, where the benefits will flow at this 
time.” 

The assumption by some of the legislators 
that benefits would be conferred on the 
State service area which were produced by 
a Federal investment, referred specifically to 
the reclamation dams upstream in northern 
California the Delta Cross Channel, the 
Delta-Mendota canal, the Tracy pumping 
plant, and the sturdier base required for the 
joint-use facilities which will increase their 
capacity to provide both Federal and State 
needs. Also mentioned was the power pro- 
duced at Federal dams up river. 

If the State were to develop its own water 
at Oroville, release it so that it eventually 

into the Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Delta and then were to take it out 
again to supply a project entirely its own, 
Federal reclamation laws would not apply 
to that project merely because State water 
had been commingled with water from Fed- 
e-al projects. 

Senator Morse’s suggestion that courts 
“may find that the 160-acre limitation does 
not apply to commingled waters” (CONGRES- 
sIoNaL Record, vol. 105, pt. 6, p. 7871) is to 
the point and borne out by the authorities. 
It is the law that rights to the use of waters 
are not affected by their being commingled 
in a natural watercourse.“ 

I have requested the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to provide data con- 
cerning the San Luis unit. His memoran- 
dum, attached hereto as an appendix A, dis- 
closes that the State will not use the Delta 
Cross Channel, the Tracy pumping plant, 
or the Delta-Mendota Canal 

The use of the electricity at Federal dams 
to provide power at State projects cannot 
require the application of reclamation law. 
Federal power is for sale by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. It is possible, but by no 
means certain, that the California Water Re- 
sources Board will purchase some of its 
needs from the Bureau. 

However, there are thousands of users of 
Federal power in the West who are not re- 
quired to comply with Federal reclamation 
laws. No statute has been found to suggest 
that Federal power, like Federal water, is 
available only to those who comply with 
Federal reclamation laws. 

Indeed, there is a special rate for power 
used for Federal project pumping. This is 
lower than the rate charged non-Federal 
power users. In its operation of the San 
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Luis, the State will not have the benefit of 
the Federal pumping rate. 

It was also erroneously stated in the de- 
bates that in the operation of the San Luis 
unit itself the State lands would have the 
benefit of a Federal subsidy. For example, 
Senator Dovc.as said: 

“Mr. President, the main new project 
which is to be carried out by the Federal 
Government under this bill is the dam creat- 
ing the so-called San Luis Reservoir. This 
dam is to he constructed with Federal 
money, and the initial water behind this 
dam, therefore, will be water entirely as- 
sembled because of Federal tures. 

“The rather indefinite proposal which is 
contained in the bill and which is supported 
by the testimony with respect to the bill is 
that the height of the dam will then later be 
raised as a result of expenditures by the 
State of California. Hence, it is argued that 
the quantity of water impounded behind the 
dam will be increased and the added amount 
of water would be due to State expenditures 
and would not be in any degree Federal 
water. 

“The contention of the Senator from Ore- 
gon and of the Senator from Illinois is that 
one cannot cut the dam in two any more 
than Solomon's child could be cut in two. 
One cannot build a second story on a dam 
without a substructure going down deep into 
the earth, into the rocky formation, which 
is probably a more important part of every 
dam than that which is above surface. One 
cannot build a second story unless one has 
a first story.” ** 

A close examination of the act. will reveal 
that the general statement that water for 
the State service area is to be supplied with- 
out cost to the United States” is carried out 
by the detailed requirements. Section 3 pre- 
scribed the provisions to be included in the 
agreement between the United States and 
the State. Subsection (b) of section 3 pro- 
vides that “the State shall make available 
to the Secretary during the construction 
period sufficient funds to pay an equitable 
share of the construction costs of any fa- 
cilities designed and constructed * * *” to 
such capacities that will permit immediate 
joint use by the State and the United States, 
or to such capacities as will permit future 
enlargement to accommodate the needs of 
the State. The proposed agreement provides 
that these payments are to be made monthly 
in advance. Subsection (d) of section 3 of 
the act reads: 

“The United States and the State shall 
each pay annually an equitable share of the 
operation, maintenance, and replacement 
cost of the joint-use facilities.” 

Therefore, it is plain that the State will 
pay not only for a “second story,” as Senator 
DovcLas puts it, but also will pay in advance 
its equitable share of the cost of the “first 
story.” * 

The question now is, do the Federal acre- 
age limitations apply to lands served at no 
cost to the United States, by this joint 
Federal-State project? This question in- 
volves important relationships between the 
United States and the State. Section 2 of 
the act of February 21, 1911™ (hereinafter 
referred to as the Warren Act), authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior “to cooperate 
with irrigation districts, water users’ assocla- 
tions, corporations, entrymen, or water users 
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for impounding, delivering, and carrying 
water for irrigation purposes: Provided * * + 
that water shall not be furnished from any 
such reservoir or delivered through any such 
canal or ditch to any one landowner in excess 
of an amount sufficient to irrigate 160 acres. 

Did Congress, in the San Luis Act, intend 
that section 2 of the Warren Act should gov- 
ern the Secretary of the Interior in the ad- 
ministration of the San Luis unit? 

While it is not necessary to decide here 
whether a State may be included in the terms 
of “irrigation districts, water users’ associa- 
tions, corporations, entrymen, or water us- 
ers,” I have no doubt that a State may be 
a contracting party under the Warren Act. 

However, the State of California, in its 

participation with the United States in the 
San Luis project, is itself exercising far more 
than the powers of an irrigation district or 
water user association. It is exercising the 
highest function of a sovereign. Senator 
KucHEL described the State plan in these 
words: 
_ “Meanwhile, the people of the State, 
through their State government, have gone 
forward in the development of plans for a 
series of water projects to be developed 
and built by the State to bring supplemental 
water to those areas which need it by reason 
of the tremendous increase in population in 
my State. 

“The State water plans, as conceived by 
the State government, is an $11 billion un- 
dertaking. A portion of the State water plan 
is termed ‘the Feather River project.’ In 
a word, a State project by which supple- 
mental northern water would be transported 
over the mountains or around the coastline 
of Santa Barbara and Ventura Counties into 
all the areas of southern California, to be 
used in the main, of course, for supplying 
supplemental water for people and for in- 
dustry as well as for agriculture.” * 

An examination of the California water 
plan, referred to in section 1 of the San 
Luis Act, reveals that the water to be col- 
lected at the dam at Oroville on the Feather 
River will be transported through the San 
Luis Reservoir and canals to a State service 
area which may include irrigable land, and 
certainly includes the municipalities of 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, and San Ber- 
nardino in southern California. The scope 
of the plan is described in its text, as fol- 
lows: 

“The final phase of the Statewide water 
resources investigation is presented herein 
as The California Water Plan.’ Bulletin 
No, 3 describes a comprehensive master 
plan for the control, protection, conservation, 
distribution, and utilization of the waters 
of California, to meet present and future 
needs for all beneficial uses and purposes in 
all areas of the State to the maximum 
feasible extent. The plan is designed to in- 
clude or supplement rather than to super- 
sede existing water resource development 
works, and does not interfere with existing 
rights to the use of water. 

“The California water plan includes local 
works to meet local needs in all portions of 
the State. It also includes the California 
aqueduct system, an unprecedented system 
of major works to redistribute excess waters 
from northern areas of surplus to areas of 
deficiency throughout the State. The plan 
gives consideration to water conservation 
and reclamation; to flood control and flood 
protection; to the use of water for agricul- 
tural, domestic, municipal, and industrial 
purposes; to hydroelectric power develop- 
ment; to salinity control and protection of 
the quality of fresh waters; to navigation; to 
drainage; and to the interests of fish, wild- 
life, and recreation. It contemplates the 
conjunctive operation of surface and ground 
water reservoirs, which operation will be 
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essential to regulation of the large amounts 
ol water ultimately to be involved. 

“The California water plan is a master 
plan for the control, conservation, protec- 
tion, and distribution of the waters of Cali- 
fornia, to meet present and future needs for 
all beneficial uses and purposes in all areas 
of the State to the maximum feasible extent. 
It is a comprehensive plan which would 
reach from border to border both in its 
constructed works and in its effects. The 
plan is a flexible pattern susceptible of or- 
derly development by logical progressive 
stages, the choice of each successive incre- 
mental project to be made with due consid- 
eration to the economic and other pertinent 
factors governing at the particular time” 
(pp. XXV and 37). 

In the debates on the San Luis Act the 
principal issue was the elimination of provi- 
sions expressly exempting the State service 
area, There was no clearly expressed con- 
sensus as to what reclamation law would 
mean with the exemption eliminated. 
However, a common denominator of legisla- 
tive intent can be derived from the debates. 

First, Congress intended that no benefits 
were to be conferred on the State service 
area by Federal investments without carry- 
ing the burdens of Federal law. 

Second, Congress intended no encroach- 
ment on the right of the State to develop 
its own resources, unless Federal interests 
could not otherwise be protected. 

Senator Douctas who represented those 
urging an extension of Federal law finally 
came around to the view that “the elimina- 
tion of section 6(a) will make it clear it is 
the intent of Congress that Federal reclama- 
tion law shall not be barred from applying” 
to the State service area.“ This is the view 
expressed by Senator CARROLL “ and, in the 
House by Representative ULLMAN “ who dis- 
avowed any intention unreasonably to foist 
Federal law on the State. 

Nearly everyone characterized the arrange- 
ment at San Luis as unique. Certainly no 
one suggested that the only result consistent 
with reclamation law was to impose acreage 
limitations on the State. Indeed the real 
issue was recognized by Senator Morse, who 
said: 


“Let me ask the Senators from California 
whether they have ever thought that it is 
not beyond the realm of legal possibility that 
the courts might say that, because the two 
sovereigns entered into a joint enterprise, 
there was a great modification in respect of 
the application of the reclamation laws. I 
do not know what the court would hold. So 
far as I know, there is no U.S. Supreme Court 
decision precisely interpreting the legal effect 
of a joint venture of this type.” “ 

In Davies Warehouse Co. v. Bowles (321 
U.S. 144), the Supreme Court considered an 
act and its legislative history in many re- 
spects similar to the one here being consid- 
ered. There, as here, Co: had omitted 
to be specific and had “* * * left to the 
administrator and the courts a task of unex- 
pected difficulty.” Here as there “relevant 
authorities and considerations are numerous 
and equivocal, and different plausible defi- 
nitions result from a mere shift of empha- 
sis.” The case involved a conflict between 
a wartime price regulation by the U.S. Price 
Administrator and a State railroad com- 


„think whoever reads the RECORD 
should understand that there is no perfect 
unanimity of opinion and, therefore, no 
clear legislative intent concerning this ques- 
tion.” Senator CARROLL, CONGRESSIONAL 
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mission. The Court resolved the issue in 
favor of State control saying: 

“We think Congress desired to depart from 
the traditional partitioning of functions be- 
tween State and Federal Government only 
so far as required to erect emergency bar- 
riers against inflation. No question as to the 
power of Congress to reach and regulate this 
business, should it find it necessary to do so, 
has been raised here. But as a matter of 
policy Congress may well have desired to 
avoid conflict or occasions for conflict be- 
tween Federal agencies and State authority 
which are detrimental to good administra- 
tion and to public acceptance of an emer- 
gency system of price control that might 
founder if friction with public authorities 
be added to the difficulties of bringing pri- 
vate self-interest under control. Where 
Congress has not clearly indicated a pur- 
pose to precipitate conflict, we should be re- 
3 to do so by decision” (321 U.S, 151 
152). 

“It will not be presumed that a Federal 
statute was intended to supersede the exer- 
cise of the power of the State unless there 
is a clear manifestation of an intention to 
do so.“ (Schwartz v. Texas, 344 US, 199, 
202, 203. See also Reid v, Colorado, 189 U.S. 
137; Savage v. Jones, 225 U.S. 501, 533; Atchi- 
son, T. & S.F.R. Co. v. Railroad Commis- 
sion, 283 U.S. 380, 392). The Supreme Court 
has recently delineated the national policy 
requiring acreage limitation. In Ivanhoe 
Irrig. Dist. v. McCracken (357 U.S. 275, 297), 
the Court said, “The excess acreage provision 
acts as a ceiling, imposed equally upon all 
participants, on the Federal subsidy that is 
being bestowed.” 

This policy was recognized and acknowl- 
edged in the hearings, reports, and debates 
on the San Luis Act. The act itself refers 
to the Warren Act and when it does it limits 
its application to that aspect of the Warren 
Act which implements a national policy 
that Federal law must accompany Federal 
subsidy. Section 5 reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“The Secretary is also authorized to per- 
mit the use of the irrigation facilities of 
the San Luis unit, including its facilities 
for supplying pumping energy, under con- 
tracts entered into pursuant to section 1 of 
the Act of February 21, 1911.” 

In Davies the Court had for a guideline a 
clearly defined Federal policy: a policy “to 
erect emergency barriers against inflation.” 
Similarly, here, we have a clearly defined 
Federal policy: a policy that Federal law 
shall follow Federal investment. 

Section 2 of the Warren Act standing alone 
requires the application of acreage limita- 
tions where the United States cooperates 
with an entity in the construction of irri- 
gation facilities even where no Federal sub- 
sidy is extended to the lands served by the 
entity. 

However, the legislative history of the 
San Luis Act exhibits a recognition by the 
Senate and the House that acreage limita- 
tion should apply where Federal investment 
is made and because of the Federal invest- 
ment.“ The Warren Act was enacted in 1911, 
before the maturity of national reclamation 
policy and long before anyone could get 
water for more than 160 acres by agreeing to 
sell his excess lands. 

I am convinced that the problem we face 
here is precisely that faced by the Court in 
Davies and to which Senator MORSE re- 
ferred.“ We have a clearly defined Federal 
policy to apply to an act of doubtful mean- 
ing. In the consideration of the San Luis 
Act the Congress was scrupulous to avoid 
conflict with legitimate State authority. To 
paraphrase the words of the Davies opinion 
we should not precipitate a conflict with a 


Senator DOUGLAS, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 105, pt. 6, p. 7672. 
“ See p. 25, supra. 
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State which Congress was careful to avoid, 
unless such conflict is necessary to carry out 
national policy. 

Since the San Luis Act and national rec- 
lamation policy do not require the applica- 
tion of Federal acreage limitations to the 
State service area, and since the application 
of Federal law to the State service area would 
clash with another basic national policy to 
leave the State free where Federal interests 
are not impaired, I have concluded that Fed- 
eral acreage limitations do not apply to the 
State service area and that the proposed 
agreement for San Luis may be signed by 
you in its present form. 

FRANK J. Barry, Solicitor. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1961 
To: Solicitor. 
From: Commissioner of Reclamation. 
Subject: Operation of the State water re- 
sources development system with spe- 
cific reference to the joint-use facilities 
of the San Luis unit. 

Neither the State water plan nor the pro- 
posed San Luis agreement now under con- 
sideration by the Secretary contemplates the 
use of Central Valley project facilities, other 
than the joint-use facilities identified in 
that agreement, to serve the State’s service 
area, 

The May 16, 1960, agreement with the State 
provides for a division of waters available to 
the United States and to the State in the 
delta. The water available to the State to 
meet its requirements in connection with 
the proposed San Luis agreement was con- 
sidered to come from the yield at Oroville 
Reservoir and surplus flows available in the 
delta for transfer to and storage in its por- 
tion of the storage capacity in the San Luis 
Reservoir. The flows available to it in the 
delta were determined on the basis of sur- 
plus flows available after the diversion re- 
quirements of the Federal Central Valley 
project, including the San Luis unit, had 
been satisfied. 

In order to provide service to its service 
area, the State has scheduled the construc- 
tion of its project in such a manner as to 
have facilities required to provide its own 
service when that service is required. Specif- 
ically, Oroville Dam, the State’s pumping 
plant in the delta, and the State’s canal from 
the delta to the forebay to San Luis Reservoir 
are scheduled for completion by 1968. 
Neither the State water plan nor the pro- 
posed San Luis agreement provides for the 
use of the Tracy pumping plant, the Delta- 
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any Central Valley storage facilities to pro- 
vide water to the State's facilities. 

In considering the power requirements of 
the joint-use San Luis features the proposed 
San Luis agreement contemplates the State 
shall furnish to the San Luis switchyard 
the energy required to lift the quantity of 
water into San Luis Reservoir that it stores 
in that reservoir, which water is delivered 
to the San Luis forebay through its facil- 
ities from the delta. The agreement also 
contemplates the State will supply the 
energy requirements to lift water at the 
Mile 18 pumping plant that is delivered to 
its facilities at Kettleman City, the terminus 
of the joint San Luis Canal. 

If, at some future date, the State is suc- 
cessful in procuring some of its energy re- 
quirements from U.S. facilities, such energy 
will be supplied under a commercial-type 
contract, the same as is now in force with 
all other preference customers. 

Federal Central Valley project water re- 
quirements for the Federal San Luis unit 
are accounted for and identified in permits 
obtained from the State water rights board. 

FLOYD E. DOMINY. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1961. 
To: Solicitor. 
From: Commissioner of Reclamation. 
Subject: Marketing of Central Valley project 
power to State of California. 

You have inquired as to certain phases of 
the marketing of power from Central Valley 
project to the State of California, and in con- 
nection therewith we advise as follows: 

1. Power developed by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and marketed by it is not now 
being supplied nor will it in the future be 
supplied to the State of California for irriga- 
tion pumping as a part of Federal project 
use. 

2. Any power sold to the State for irriga- 
tion pumping or any other purposes would 
be sold under standard project rates appli- 
cable to all customers. 

3. The Bureau of Reclamation presently 
has an effective contract with the State of 
California for its pumping needs at its South 
Bay Aqueduct pumping plant. 

The general conditions of this contract are 
as follows: 

Maximum contract rate of delivery 3,260 
kilowatts. Service to be limited to Sundays, 
holidays, and the hours before 7 a.m. and 
after 10 p.m. on all other days. 

Rate schedule R2-F2 which provides an 
estimated average rate per kilowatt-hour of 
5.5 mills after allowing 5 percent discount 
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schedule referred to is the standard Central 
Valley project rate schedule applicable to all 
firm power service, 

P.G. & E. will wheel power to the South 
Bay Aqueduct pumping plant at a cost to the 
United States of one-third mill per kilowatt- 
hour. However, the total cost to the United 
States is limited to $55,600 during the con- 
tract term which ends December 31, 1970. 

Fioyp E. DOMINY. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1961. 
To: Solicitor. 
From: Commissioner of Reclamation. 
Subject: Savings to the Federal Government 
through joint Federal-State construc- 
tion of certain features of the San Luis 
unit, Central Valley project. 

The attached table entitled “Capital Cost 
Allocation—Joint San Luis Division” indi- 
cates the extent of the construction cost 
savings to the Federal Government through 
joint construction of the features listed. 

The second column under the broad head- 
ing “Share the Savings Method" shows the 
total cost of features involved if construc- 
tion by the Federal Government to serve the 
Federal San Luis unit without State par- 
ticipation to be $226,038,000. Through joint 
construction with State participation, the 
Federal share of joint costs to achieve the 
same service to the Federal San Luis unit 
would be $196,211,000 under the “Share the 
Savings Method.” The actual saving of 
costs provided for in the proposed agree- 
ment would assign a slightly lower portion 
of the joint costs, $194,827,000, to the Fed- 
eral Government. Thus, a savings to the 
Federal Government of $31,211,000 would be 
possible through Federal-State sharing of 
the construction costs of the joint features. 

The estimate of $45,557,000 for the cost of 
a San Luis Dam and Reservoir to serve only 
the Federal San Luis unit does not include 
provision for future enlargement assigned 
by the authorizing legislation. If such pro- 
vision were included, a further savings to 
the Federal Government would be indicated. 

While the above figures will vary as final 
designs and estimates are completed and 
actual construction costs incurred, we ex- 
pect that the savings would remain of the 
same general magnitude. 

There would be additional savings in the 
operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs of the completed joint features. The 
magnitude of the savings will, of course, be 
determined by the agreement yet to be 
reached on the sharing of these costs. 

FLoyD E. DOMINY. 


Mendota Canal, the Delta Cross Channel, or for service at transmission voltage. The rate Attachment. 
Capital cost allocation, joint San Luis division 
(A) PEAK CAPACITY METHOD 
Feature Total Federal Percent | State | Percent | Joint Federal State 
Cubic feet Cubic feet Cubic feet 
per second per second per second Thousands Thousands Thousands 

San Luis Dam and Reservoir 2. 100 1.000 47. 62 1, 100 52. 38 $101, 530 $48, 349 $53, 181 

San Luis forebay 11. 2, 100 1,000 47. 62 1. 100 52. 38 10, 670 5, 081 589 

San Luis pum, 2 plant t. 2, 100 1,000 47.62 1, 100 52.38 91, 400 43, 525 47,875 

Mile 18 pumping plant 13, 100 6, 000 45. 80 7, 100 54. 20 38, 330 17, 555 20,775 
San Luis canal: * 

2, 100 1,000 47, 62 1, 100 52. 38 38, 117 18, 151 19, 966 

13, 100 6, 000 45, 80 7. 100 54. 20 29,811 13, 653 16, 158 

11, 800 4,700 39. 83 7, 100 60. 17 51, 807 20, 635 31,172 

9, 350 2, 300 24. 60 7,050 75.40 11, 519 2, 834 8, 685 

Reach 5.. 8, 350 1, 300 15. 57 7,050 84.43 19,531 3.041 16, 490 

AT LAST WOTKR = shee eee ... wemeke tenes . 50.00 „097 16, 549 16, 548 
Power facilities: 

San pals switchyar 2, 100 1,000 47, 62 1. 100 52. 38 4, 268 2,032 2,236 

San Luis—M 8 line 6, 000 45. 80 7,100 54. 20 1, 243 569 674 

Mile 18, switchyard- 6, 000 45. 80 7, 100 54. 20 1, 625 744 881 

Total cost 432, 948 192, 718 240, 230 

o = 44. 51 55. 49 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Capital cost allocation, joint San Luis diviston—Continued 
D WATER DELIVERY METHOD 
Feature Total Percent Joint Federal State 
Thousand Tħousand T j = d 

acre-feet acre-feet ousands ousan 
San Luis Dam and Reservoir 2, 100 1, 000 52.38 $101, 530 349 $53, 181 
ga ond oe ee B 
Milo 18 pump 1 725 1.250 73.81 38 330 10, 039 201 
W 2.100 1.000 52.38 38,117 18, 151 19, 966 
. —— grs 1, 250 73.81 29,811 7.808 22.003 
Reach 3... 503 80 78. 2 51, 807 11,273 40, 534 
Reach 4 4023 500 87.57 11, 519 1, 432 10, 087 
Reach 5 3, 748 2 94.00 19, 531 1.172 18.350 
ee floodworks 2 . ee 50. 00 33, 097 549 16, 548 
o" an Ea ea / ame lait eam 

i % ¥ 

Bile 18 ew pre inene th SP T 4,773 1, 250 19 3, 523 73.81 1,625 426 1,199 


$93, 191 $45, 557 48.89 $47, 634 51.11 $101, 530 $49, 638 $51, 892 
21, 340 10,670 50.00 10, 50. 00 10, 670 5.835 5,335 
75, 852 30, 606 40. 35 45, 59. 65 91,400 36, 880 54.520 
41, 276 18, 966 45.85 22, 310 54.05 38, 330 17,613 20, 717 
41,776 20,026 47.94 21,750 52,06 38,117 18,273 19,844 

| 037 18, 601 47.05 f 436 52. 35 29.811 14.205 15, 606 
00 29, 079 44. 50 36, 274 55.50 51, 807 23, 054 28, 753 
16, 726 6, 526 39.02 10, 200 60. 98 11, 519 4.406 7,024 
24, 220 8, 308 34.67 15, 822 65,33 19, 531 6,71 12,760 
66, 194 33, 097 50. 00 097 50.00 33, 097 16, 549 16, 548 
5,172 2, 405 46. 50 2, 767 53. 50 4, 268 1, 985 2, 283 
2) 486 1, 243 50.00 1, 243 50.00 ¥, 243 621 
1,776 864 48. 65 912 51.35 1, 625 791 834 
494, 399 200, (88 268, 501 432, 948 196, 211 236, 737 
— ————__—_— 

45, 32 54. 68 


These facilities are considered as complementary features to the main storage 
facility, capacity of which is given in thousands of aere-feet, 


3 Capacities of San Luis floodworks are independent of the San Luis 8 capacity 


and therefore the costs have been * equally between the two 


2 Includes wasteway, right-of-way, and preconsolidation costs. 


DECEMBER 30, 1961. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE DEPARTMENT OF WATER 
RESOURCES OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA FOR 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF THE 
JoInT-Use FACILITIES OF THE SAN Luis UNIT 


1. This agreement, made this 30th day of 
December 1961, in pursuance generally of 
the act of Congress approved June 17, 1902, 
(32 Stat. 388), and all acts of Congress 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to, all of which are known as the Federal 
reclamation laws, and particularly pursuant 
to the act of June 3, 1960 (74 Stat. 156), 
and pursuant to the California Central Val- 
ley Project Act, which is Part 3, Division 6 
(commencing at section 11100) of the Water 
Code of California, and the California Water 
Resources Development Bond Act, Chapter 
8 of Part 6 of Division 6 (commencing at 
section 12930) of the California Water Code, 
between the United States of America, herein 
styled “the United States," acting through 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, represented by the contracting 
Officer executing this agreement, and the 
State of California, acting by and through 
its department of water resources, herein 
styled the “State.” 

Witnesseth that: 


EXPLANATORY RECITALS 

2. Whereas the California Water Resources 

Development Bond Act authorizes the con- 

struction of a reservoir near Los Banos in 

Merced County and related facilities as an 

integral part of the State water resources de- 
velopment system; and 


3. Whereas the Federal San Luis Act, Act of 
June 3, 1960, authorizes construction of the 
San Luis unit of the Federal Central Valley 

project to furnish water to 8 
500,000 acres of land comprising the Feder: 
San Luis unit service area in Merced, 75 
no, and Kings Counties and for other inci- 
dental purposes; and 

4. Whereas the State and Federal acts 
previously referred to authorized the co- 
ordinated operation of certain San Luis unit 
facilities, known as the joint-use facilities, 
and an equitable sharing of the costs of 
these facilities by the State and the United 
States; and 

5. Whereas the United States and the De- 
partment of Water Resources of the State of 
California entered into an agreement on 
May 16, 1960, to provide for the coordinated 
operation of the Federal Central Valley proj- 
ect and the State Feather River and Delta 
Diversion projects, the first stage of the State 
water resources development system; and 

6. Whereas the San Luis Reservoir site 
is a desirable location for off-stream storage 
required for the State Water Resources De- 
velopment System and the San Luis unit 
of the Federal Central Valley project, and 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the joint-use facilities of the San Luis unit 
will bring about substantial reductions in 
cost outlays otherwise required of both the 
State and the United States, will efficiently 
develop water resources for the benefit of 
the people of California and the United 
States, will provide incidental recreational 
opportunities, and will make possible the 


furnishing of water to water-short areas in 
both the Federal and State services areas 
at the earliest possible date; and 

7. Whereas the State is acquiring lands 
and interests in lands necessary for some 
of the joint-use facilities and is designing 
the San Joaquin-Southern California aque- 
duct of the State Water Resources Develop- 
ment System so that it may be integrated 
with the joint-use facilities; and 

8. Whereas the responsibility of the State 
as a full participant in the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the joint-use 
facilities is recognized and its obligation to 
State fiscal agencies, the legislature, and the 
bondholders in all matters is recognized so 
that officials of the State shall be in a posi- 
tion at all times to justify and explain fully 
all aspects of the jolnt- use facilities; and 

9. Whereas it is desirable at this time to 
agree on principles of the financing, design, 

, Operation, and maintenance of 
the joint-use facilities: Now, therefore, it is 
agreed: 
DEFINITIONS 

10. As used in this agreement: 

(1) The “Federal San Luis Act” shall mean 
the Act of June 3, 1960 (74th Stat. 156). 

(b) The “joint-use facilities” shall mean: 

(1) San Luis Dam and Reservoir. 

(2) San Luis Forebay, related dam, and 
related wasteway. 

(3) San Luis pumping-generating plant. 

(4) San Luis Canal, but not including 
water service turnouts and check structures 
and other a specifically associ- 
ated with such turnouts. 
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(5) Flood retention basins, floodways, out- 
let channels, wasteways, equalizing reser- 
voirs, check structures, and other structures, 
as necessary for the proper operation and 
maintenance of the San Luis Canal. 

(6) Mile 18 pumping plant. 

(7) Switchyard and related electrical facil- 
ities at San Luis pumping-generating plant 
and at mile 18 pumping plant, including 
any necessary transmission facilities between 
such plants. 

(c) The “Federal San Luis unit service 
area” shall mean the area of approximately 
500,000 acres in Merced, Fresno, and Kings 
Counties, as described in the report of the 
Department of the Interior entitled, “San 
Luis Unit, Central Valley Project,” dated 
December 17, 1956. 

(d) The “State service area” shall mean 
the area served by the State through the 
joint-use facilities which shall be limited 
to areas outside the Federal San Luis unit 
service area as described in the report of the 
Department of the Interior entitled, “San 
Luis Unit, Central Valley Project," dated 
December 17, 1956. 

(e) “Elevations” are with reference to the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey datum un- 
less otherwise stated. 

(f) Any number used herein to specify a 
rate of flow of water, a volume of water, an 
elevation, or other physical quantity or di- 
mension shall be deemed to include a toler- 
ance consistent with reasonable and accepted 
engineering practice. 

(g) “Fiscal year” shall mean the period 
July 1 through the succeeeding June 30. 

(h) The “agreement of May 16, 1960” shall 
mean the agreement entitled, “Agreement 
Between the United States of America and 
the Department of Water Resources of the 
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State of California for the Coordinated Op- 
eration of the Federal Central Valley Proj- 
ect and the State Feather River and Delta 
Diversion Projects” dated May 16, 1960 and 
bearing Contract Number 14-06~-200-8363. 


TERM OF AGREEMENT 


11. This agreement shall remain in full 
force and effect until terminated by the 
mutual consent of the parties. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF JOINT-USE FACILITIES 


12. (a) San Luis Reservoir shall have a 
gross storage capacity of 2,100,000 acre-feet 
with a corresponding maximum water sur- 
face elevation under normal operating con- 
ditions of 544.0 feet. Elevation of the mini- 
mum operating level for San Luis Reservoir 
shall be 326.0 feet, below which there will 
exist an inactive storage capacity of 80,000 
acre-feet. 

(b) San Luis Forebay and Reach No. 1 of 
San Luis Canal shall have a combined active 
storage capacity of at least 20,000 acre-feet 
with the water surface fluctuating under 
normal operation conditions between eleva- 
tions of 217.0 feet and 225.0 feet measured 
at the San Luis forebay. 

(c) San Luis Pumping-Generating Plant 
shall be designed to lift 11,000 cubic feet of 
water per second from San Luis Forebay into 
San Luis Reservoir when the water surface 
in San Luis Reservoir is at an elevation of 
505.0 feet. The Pumping-generating plant 
shall be designed to allow 13,100 cubic feet 
of water per second to return from San Luis 
Reservoir to San Luis Forebay when the 
water surface in San Luis Reservoir is at an 
elevation of 425.0 feet. 

(d) San Luis Canal shall consist of five 
reaches described in the following table: 


Approx- Desi 
Reach Start of reach End of reach imate capacity 
No. length | (cubic feet 

(miles) per second) 
1 | San Luis Forebay Mile 18 pumping plant 18 13, 100 
2| Mile is pumping plant... -| Panoche Oreex — 26 13, 100 
3 | Panoche Creek........... Five Points an 34 11, 800 
4 Five Points 983 mare Passajero._. 4 13 9. 350 
5 Arroyo Passajero - Kettleman OR ee 10 8. 350 


San Luis Canal as a joint- use facility shall 
end at the northern boundary of the right- 
of-way for Milham Avenue west of Kettle- 
man City and shall be designed and built 
to convey 7,000 cubic feet of water per 
second at that point with a water surface 
elevation of 313.5 feet under normal oper- 
ating conditions. 

(e) Mile 18 Pumping Plant shall be lo- 
cated at a point near the intersection of 
Mercy Hot Springs Road and Pipeline Road 
for the purpose of lifting water from Reach 
1 to Reach 2 of San Luis Canal. The Mile 
18 Pumping Plant shall be designed to 
transfer 13,100 cubic feet of water per second 
from the lower end of Reach 1 to the upper 
end of Reach 2. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 

13. (a) The United States shall design 
and construct the joint-use facilities with 
funds appropriated by the Congress and 
funds advanced by the State as provided in 
article 17 and with consultations with the 
State as provided in the following provisions 
of this article. 

(b) The joint-use facilities shall be de- 
signed and constructed by the United States 
in such a manner as to permit the inte- 
gration and coordinated operation with 
other units of the Federal Central Valley 
project and the State Water Resources De- 
velopment System substantially as described 
in the California Water Resources Develop- 
ment Bond Act. The coordinated opera- 


tion to be considered during design and 
construction shall be that described in arti- 
cle 19(c) herein to the extent that opera- 
tional criteria have been agreed upon by the 
State and the United States at the time of 
design. 

(c) Construction of the joint-use facili- 
ties shall be carried out in accordance with 
exhibit 1, attached hereto, entitled, “Con- 
trol Schedule for San Luis Joint-Use Fa- 
cilities,” provided that the conditions of 
section 1(a) of the Federal San Luis Act 
regarding commencement of construction 
have been met. 

(d) To accomplish the foregoing, the 
United States and the State must cooperate 
and consult closely in all stages of the design 
and construction of the joint-use facilities. 
During the design stage in particular, rep- 
resentatives of the two agencies shall review 
design progress and shall confer on the es- 
tablishment of basic design criteria, the op- 
erational plan, and the overall program for 
construction of the joint-use facilities. 

(e) The State may assign a representative 
to the Denver office and a representative to 
each San Luis unit field office of the Bureau 
of Reclamation to provide liaison services 
between the State and the United States 
and to facilitate the coordination of the 
work and the transmission of information. 
The United States shall provide necessary 
office space and minor office services. The 
United States will keep the representatives 
of the State informed on the progress of 
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design and construction and on problems 
of concern to the State. 

(f) Quarterly progress reports on design 
and construction, including costs thereof, 
in the form normally used by the United 
States, will be furnished by the United 
States for information of the State. By re- 
ports and by joint conferences the State 
shall be kept completely informed of the 
progress on and costs of the joint-use facil- 
ities. The United States shall furnish such 
other information in its possession as may 
be required by the State to prepare analyses, 
estimates, and reports as may be reasonably 
required from time to time. 

(g) The United States shall make ayail- 
able at Denver to the State for review and 
comment, bid notices, plans and specifica- 
tions for construction of major portions of 
kis joint-use facilities as they become avail- 
able. 


LANDS AND INTERESTS IN LANDS 


14. (a) Promptly after the execution of 
this agreement and for the purposes of this 
agreement the State shall convey to the 
United States title that is satisfactory to the 
United States to all lands and interests in 
lands that it has acquired up to that time or 
otherwise owns and which are required for 
the joint-use facilities. 

(b) The State shall upon the request of 
the United States acquire such additional 
lands and interests in lands as are desig- 
nated by the United States as necessary for 
purposes of the joint-use facilities, After 
any acquisition pursuant to this article and 
prior to the commencement of any construc- 
tion thereon the State shall convey to the 
United States title to lands and interests in 
lands satisfactory to the United States: 
Provided, That the State furnish an ap- 
praisal report to the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That the United States may 
proceed with the acquisition of the lands 
and interests in lands if the State fails to 
complete acquisition in accordance with 
a time schedule specified by the United 
States as adequate to avoid delay in con- 
struction. 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION 

15. (a) The cost of construction of the 
joint-use facilities to be allocated in ac- 
cordance with article 16 of this agreement 
shall include: 

(1) Payments made to contractors and 
force account costs for performance of the 
actual construction work. 

(2) Costs of acquiring lands and interests 
in lands including legal, appraisal, and 
other administrative expenses directly at- 
tributable to such acquisition work. 

(3) Surveys, studies, exploration, designs, 
preparation and review of plans and specifi- 
cations in support of the construction of the 
joint-use facilities, and the supervision and 
inspection of construction work. 

(4) Maintenance and repair costs incurred 
and costs of replacements made during con- 
struction, in accordance with article 20(c) 
herein. 

(5) Cost of equivalent replacement for 
road utility, and other relocations. 

(6) Cost of initial complement of heavy 
equipment required for operation and main- 
tenance. 

(7) Indirect costs distributed in the cus- 
tomary manner of the agency which in- 
curred the related direct cost. 

(8) Other expenditures actually incurred 
in the construction of the joint-use facili- 
ties, including the payment of claims. 

(b) Expenses incurred by either the State 
or the United States prior to July 1, 1959, are 
specifically excluded from the cost of con- 
struction to be allocated in accordance with 
article 16 of this agreement. 
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(c) All costs incurred specifically for 
recreational development, or specifically for 
fish and wildlife enhancement are excluded 
from the cost of construction to be allocated 
in accordance with article 16 of this agree- 
ment. 


SHARING OF COSTS OF CONSTRUCTION 


16. The State shall pay 55 percent and 
the United States shall pay 45 percent of 
the actual cost of construction as specified 
in article 15. 


PAYMENT OF STATE SHARE OF CASH EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR CONSTRUCTION 


17. (a) The State’s contribution to the 
cash expenditures for construction shall be 
made in advance installments on or before 
the first day of each month under the sched- 
ule provided in (b) of this article, based upon 
the State’s percentage specified in article 
16 of the estimated total expenditures to be 
made during that month: Provided, That ad- 
justments for overpayments or underpay- 
ments shall be made quarterly. To the ex- 
tent provided in subdivision (c) of this 
article, the monthly State contribution shall 
be in the form of credits as therein specified. 

(b) Each year on or before January 30, 
the United States shall furnish to the State 
a schedule setting forth the estimated cash 
expenditures to be incurred for construction 
by months during the ensuing fiscal year and 
shall furnish any revisions of such schedule. 

(c) The State shall receive credit for the 
cost of lands and interests in lands conveyed 
by it to and accepted by the United States, 
for funds advanced by it to the United States 
for the preparation of designs and specifica- 
tions and for other advances made and ex- 
penses incurred by the State which may 
properly be considered construction costs un- 
der article 15. Following accrual, such cred- 
its shall be applied monthly commencing 
July 1, 1962, until the credits are liquidated. 

(d) Upon completion of construction and 
transfer of the joint-use facilities or any 
operable unit thereof to a care, operation, 
and maintenance status, the United States 
shall submit to the State a final accounting 
of all costs and expenses incurred in con- 
nection with such construction, the amount 
of the total costs to be borne by each party, 
and the total contributions made by each 
party. Any necessary adjustments will then 
be made as soon as practicable thereafter 
to reflect accurately the proper amount of 
total costs of construction to be borne by 
each party. 

FAILURE TO COMPLETE CONSTRUCTION 


18, (a) If at any time after commencement 
of construction, it is determined by the 
United States that it will not complete con- 
struction of the joint-use facilities by virtue 
of the failure of Congress to make annual 
appropriations required for such purpose or 
for other cause, the State may elect to as- 
sume control of the joint-use facilities and 
complete construction of such facilities for 
its own use: Provided, That the consent of 
the Congress of the United States is ob- 
tained: Provided further, That the State 
shall reimburse the United States without 
interest for all contributions made by the 
United States toward the cost of the joint- 
use facilities of which the State assumes 
control pursuant to this provision. 

(b) If at any time after commencement 
of construction it is determined by the 
State that it will not make the payments 
herein contemplated in order to complete 
construction, subject to applicable law, the 
United States reserves the right to complete 
only such construction as may be necessary 
to operate the San Luis unit as a part of the 
Federal Central Valley project under section 
1 of the Federal San Luis Act. 
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OPERATION AND USE OF JOINT-USE FACILITIES 
19. (a) The rights to use of the capacities 
of the joint-use facilities are allocated as 

follows: 
State Federal 


share, share, 
Feature: percent percent 
San Luis Reservoir 52.38 47.62 
San Luis forebay---------- 52.38 47.62 
San Luis pumping-generat- 
„ 52.38 47. 62 
San Luis Canal, reach 1. 52.38 47. 62 
Mile 18 pumping plant 54.20 45.80 


San Luis Canal: 
Reach 


(b) The Congress has provided in the 
Federal San Luis Act and it is understood 
and further agreed that during the repay- 
ment period and so long thereafter as title 
to the works remains in the United States, 
the United States shall not be restricted 
in the use of its allocated capacities of the 
joint-use facilities of the San Luis unit 
which shall be sufficient to carry out the 
purposes of section 1 of the Federal San 
Luis Act and the planned and authorized 
operation of the Federal Central Valley 
project under Federal Reclamation law. 
The operation of the joint-use facilities also 
shall be subject to the obligations and 
limitations set forth in subsections (h), 
(i), and (j) of section 3 of the Federal San 
Luis Act. The State shall not be restricted 
in the exercise of its allocated right to the 
use of the capacities of the joint-use facil- 
ities for water service outside the Federal 
San Luis unit. 

(c) The operation of the joint-use facil- 
ities shall be coordinated with other features 
of the Federal Central Valley project and the 
State Water Resources Development system 
enumerated in the agreement of May 16, 
1960, in order to make sufficient water 
available to meet, insofar as possible, the 
annual diversion requirements of the United 
States and the State as set forth in article 12 
of that agreement. 

(d) In the event an obligation to reim- 
burse the United States arises under sub- 
section (i) of section 3 of the Federal San 
Luis Act, reimbursement shall be in accord- 
ance with terms specified by notice from the 
United States: Provided, That before making 
a determination that reimbursement is re- 
quired under said subsection, the United 
States shall afford the State opportunity to 
be heard. 


TRANSFER OF CARE, OPERATION, 


MAINTENANCE 

20. (a) As the joint-use facilities or an 
operable unit thereof near completion, the 
United States shall notify the State, and 
the State shall furnish operating personnel 
to begin operation and maintenance of the 
completed works under the direction of the 
United States. After actual operation of such 
works has demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the State that the design and construc- 
tion has been properly executed, the United 
States shall initiate arrangements for an 
inspection preparatory to transfer from 
construction status to operation and mainte- 
nance status under the State. The inspec- 
tion shall be made by representatives of the 
State and United States. Upon agreement by 
the State and the United States that the 
joint facility or unit is suitable for operation 
and maintenance status, and upon agreement 
as to operating criteria, the State shall as- 
sume responsibility for its care, operation, 
and maintenance. 

(b) Upon assumption of care, operation, 
and maintenance pursuant to this article, 


AND 
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the State will operate and maintain such fa- 
cilities or unit in such a manner that the 
works shall remain in good and efficient con- 
dition to perform the storage and conveyance 
of water as well and as efficiently as on the 
date of transfer. No change which is sub- 
stantial in the opinion of either party shall 
be made by the State in any of the joint-use 
facilities without first obtaining the written 
consent of the United States. 

(c) Each joint-use facility or operable unit 
including appurtenant facilities, equipment, 
supplies, manuals, and records shall be trans- 
ferred as a complete unit, insofar as possible, 
ready for operation in all respects. All re- 
placements, repairs, and maintenance neces- 
sary while in construction status shall be 
made prior to the transfer and the costs 
shall be treated as construction costs and 
allocated accordingly. 

(1) “Appurtenant facilities” shall include 
necessary Office space, shops, warehouses, per- 
sonnel housing, communications systems, 
and any other facilities required for full 
operation. 

(2) “Records” shall include drawings or 
maps which show all lands, and interests in 
lands acquired, except temporary construc- 
tion easements. Right-of-way boundaries 
shall be referenced to major structures of 
completed works or to erected permanent 
monuments. In the case of canals and pipe- 
lines, right-of-way boundaries shall be ref- 
erenced to the center line, as well as major 
structures, at frequent intervals. The rec- 
ords also shall include “as-built” construc- 
tion drawings which shall be brought 
completely up to date before transfer or as 
soon thereafter as can be reasonably done. 
In the case of canals and pipelines, which 
are constructed in sections but transferred 
as a whole, the “as-built” drawings shall 
be brought up to date at the conclusion of 
each contract or as soon thereafter as can 
be reasonably done, 

(d) The State shall undertake promptly 
any maintenance and replacements on the 
joint-use facilities which are determined by 
either to be n . In case of 
neglect or failure of the State to undertake 
such maintenance and replacements, after 
reasonable notice, the United States may 
cause the work to be done. The cost of 
maintenance and replacement shall be allo- 
cated between the State and the United 
States as provided in article 21 hereof, except 
that costs which the State and the United 
States shall agree are for extraordinary 
maintenance and replacements shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with article 16 hereof. 

(e) The United States may from time to 
time make an appropriate inspection of the 
facilities and of the books and records of 
the State to ascertain whether the require- 
ments of this agreement are being satisfac- 
torily performed by the State. Such inspec- 
tions may include physical inspection of all 
properties and the operations thereof and 
audit of the books and records of the State: 
The cost of such inspections shall be in- 
cluded as a part of the operation and mainte- 
nance expense of the joint-use facilities. 

CARE, OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, AND 
REPLACEMENT COSTS 

21. (a) The United States and the State 
shall each pay annually an equitable share 
of the operation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment costs of the joint-use facilities, includ- 
ing claims paid by either party. The method 
of computation of the share to be paid by 
each agency shall be mutually agreed to by 
the State and the United States before the 
transfer of care, operation, and maintenance 
of joint-use facilities. 

(b) Prior to and following completion of 
construction and prior to transfer of the 
joint-use facilities to the State for care, 
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operation and maintenance, all costs of oper- 
ation including costs of State operating per- 
sonnel provided under article 20(a), shall 
be allocated in accordance with this article. 

(c) In order that the United States may 
adequately justify each of its annual re- 
quests to Congress for care, operation, main- 
tenance, and replacement funds, the State, 
on or before September 1 each year, shall 
submit to the United States for review and 
for inclusion in the budget to be submitted 
to Congress a written proposal describing 
care, operation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment work which the State intends to ac- 
complish during the following fiscal year. 
The proposal shall set forth the estimated 
total costs to be incurred for care, operation, 
maintenance, and replacement of the 
amount of such costs to be paid by the 
United States. The State also shall furnish 
any subsequent revisions of these estimated 
costs. At monthly intervals during the fiscal 
year, or less frequently if the parties so 
agree, the United States shall advance to the 
State its estimated share of such costs. The 
appropriate share of each agency’s costs 
shall be adjusted to the actual costs after 
the end of each fiscal year. 

(d) The United States shall be responsible 
for and shall reimburse the State for the 
total cost of care, operation, maintenance, 
and replacement of any facility which is part 
of the Federal San Luis unit but not part 
of the joint-use facilities and which is oper- 
ated by the State at the request of the 
United States. 


RIGHT OF UNITED STATES TO ASSUME CARE, 
OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE 


22. (a) If the State shall have failed at 
any time, or from time to time, to comply 
with articles 19, 20, and 21 of this agreement, 
the United States may give the State writ- 
ten notice specifying the respect in which 
the State shall have failed to perform, and 
in the event the State fails to commence and 
diligently prosecute to completion the ap- 
propriate remedial measures to cure such de- 
fault within a reasonable time fixed in the 
notice (but not less than 60 days) following 
the giving of such notice, the United States 
may take over the care, operation, and main- 
tenance of the joint-use facilities, and there- 
after care for, operate, and maintain the 
same. The State shall make available to the 
United States all appurtenant facilities, 
equipment, supplies, manuals, and records 
required by the United States. 

(b) Whenever the United States shall 
assumed care, operation, and maintenance 
of the facilties pursuant to the provisions of 
subdivision (a) of this Article, the United 
States, upon written request by the State 
accompanied by assurances satisfactory to 
the United States may, upon 60 days’ writ- 
ten notice to the State, return care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the facilities to 
the State under the provisions of this agree- 
ment. In like manner, at any time during 
the period of care, operation, and mainte- 
nance by the United States, when in the 
opinion of the United States the State is in 
a position to resume care operation, and 
maintenance of the transferred works, care, 
operation, and maintenance thereof or any 
part thereof shall be retransferred to the 
State. 

(c) During periods in which the United 
States has assumed the care, operation, and 
maintenance of the joint-use facilties the 
United States shall submit a statement to 
the State setting forth the estimated total 
costs to be incurred for care, operation, 
maintenance, and replacement during the 
next fiscal year and the amount of such 
costs to be paid by the State and also shall 
furnish any subsequent revisions of these 
estimates. At monthly intervals, or less 
frequently if the parties so agree, the State 
shall advance to the United States its esti- 
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mated share of such costs. The appropriate 
share of any unobligated balance shall be 
returned to the State after the end of the 
fiscal year. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


23. The State shall complete plans for 
recreational deyelopment and shall incor- 
porate in such plans reasonable incidental 
use of joint-use facilities for recreational 
purposes. The State shall construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain all facilities other than 
joint-use facilities required to carry out 
such plans, and the cost of such construc- 
tion, care, operation, and maintenance shall 
not be included in the cost of the construc- 
tion, care, operation, and maintenance of 
the joint-use facilities. To the extent au- 
thorized and as agreed to by the parties, 
the United States shall make available to 
the State an appropriate share of the cost 
of construction of public recreational 
facilities, 


TRANSFER OF MANAGEMENT OF FISH AND WILD- 
LIFE RESOURCES 


24. The transfer of management of fish and 
wildlife resources and management of the 
recreational and related aspects of the joint- 
use facilities including water service for all 
reservoir and forebay perimeter uses other 
than agricultural uses, to appropriate State 
agencies or to the counties may be made as 
mutually agreed to by the parties to this 
agreement: Provided, That the United States 
shall be the marketing agency for water 
served directly from San Luis Reservoir and 
Forebay for agricultural purposes. 


CONTINGENT PROVISIONS 


25. Performance by the State and the 
United States shall be contingent on the fol- 
lowing events: (1) The availability of Fed- 
eral appropriations therefor; (2) The avail- 
ability of State funds. 


NOTICES 


26. Any notice or announcement which the 
provisions hereof contemplate shall be given 
to one of the parties hereto by the other 
shall be deemed to have been given if de- 
posited in the U.S. Post Office, on the 
part of the United States in a postage- 
prepaid envelope addressed to the Depart- 
ment of Water Resources at its office at 
Sacramento, Calif., or such other address 
as from time to time may be designated by 
the Director in a written notice to the con- 
tracting officer, and on the part of the State 
in a postage-prepaid envelope addressed to 
the Bureau of Reclamation, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Sacramento, Calif., or such 
other address as from time to time may be 
designated by the contracting officer in a 
written notice to the State: Provided, how- 
ever, That this article shall not preclude the 
effective service of any such notice or an- 
nouncement by other means. 


OFFICIALS NOT TO BENEFIT 


27. No member of or delegate to Congress 
or resident commissioner shall be admitted 
to any share or part of this agreement or to 
any benefit that may arise herefrom, but this 
restriction shall not be construed to extend 
to this agreement if made with a corpora- 
tion or company for its general benefit. 


NONDISCRIMINATION 


28. In connection with the performance of 
work under this contract, the State agrees as 
follows: 

(a) The State will not discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. The State will take affirmative ac- 
tion to insure that applicants are employed, 
and that employees are treated during em- 
ployment, without regard to their race, creed, 
color or national origin. Such action shall 
include, but not be limited to, the follow- 
ing: employment, upgrading, demotion, or 
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transfer; recruitment or recruitment adver- 
tising; layoff or termination, rates of pay or 
other forms of compensation; and selection 
for training, including apprenticeship. The 
State agrees to post in conspicuous places, 
available to employees and applicants for em- 
ployment, notices to be provided by the 
United States setting forth the provisions of 
this nondiscrimination clause. 

(b) The State will, in all solicitations or 
advertisements for employees placed by or on 
behalf of the State, state that all qualified 
applicants will receive consideration for em- 
ployment without regard to race, creed, color, 
or national origin, 

(c) The State will send to each labor union 
or representative of workers with which it 
has a collective bargaining agreement or 
other contract or understanding, a notice, to 
be provided by the United States, advising 
the said labor union or workers’ representa- 
tive of the State’s commitments under this 
section, and shall post copies of the notice in 
conspicuous places ayailable to employees 
and applicants for employment. 

(d) The State will comply with all pro- 
visions of Executive Order No. 10925 of March 
6, 1961, and of the rules, regulations, and 
relevant orders of the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity created 
thereby. 

(e) The State will furnish all information 
and reports required by Executive Order No. 
10925 of March 6, 1961, and by the rules, 
regulations, and orders of the said Commit- 
tee, or pursuant thereto, and will permit 
access to its books, records, and accounts by 
the United States and the Committee for 
purposes of investigation to ascertain com- 
pliance with such rules, regulations, and 
orders. 

(f) In the event of the State’s noncom- 
pliance with the nondiscrimination clauses 
of this contract or with any of the said rules, 
regulations, or orders, this contract may be 
canceled in whole or in part and the State 
may be declared ineligible for further Gov- 
ernment contracts in accordance with pro- 
cedures authorized in Executive Order No. 
10925 of March 6, 1961, and such other 
sanctions may be imposed and remedies in- 
voked as provided in the said Executive order 
or by rule, regulation, or order of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, or as otherwise provided by law. 

(g) The State will include the provisions 
of the foregoing paragraphs (a) through (f) 
in every subcontract or purchase order un- 
less exempted by rules, regulations, or or- 
ders of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity issued pursuant to 
section 303 of Executive Order No. 10925 of 
March 6, 1961, so that such provisions will 
be binding upon each subcontractor or ven- 
dor. The State will take such action with 
respect to any subcontract or purchase order 
as the United States may direct as a means 
of enforcing such provisions, including sanc- 
tions for noncompliance: Provided, how- 
ever, That in the event the State becomes in- 
valved in, or is threatened with, litigation 
with a subcontractor or vendor as a result 
of such direction by the United States, the 
State may request the United States to enter 
into such litigation to protect the interest 
of the United States. 


REMEDIES UNDER AGREEMENT NOT EXCLUSIVE— 
WAIVERS 

29. Nothing contained in this agreement 
shall be construed as in any manner abridg- 
ing, limiting, or depriving the United States 
or the State of any means of enforcing any 
remedy, either at law or in equity, for the 
breach of any of the provisions hereof which 
it would otherwise have. Any waiver at any 
time by either party to this agreement of 
its rights with respect to a default, or any 
other matter arising in connection with this 
agreement, shall not be deemed to be a 
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waiver with respect to any subsequent de- 
fault or matter. 
INSPECTION OF RECORDS 

30. Subject to applicable laws and regula- 
tions, the proper officers or agents of either 
party shall have full and free access at all 
reasonable times to the account books and 
official records of the other party, insofar as 
the same pertains to the matters and things 
provided for in this agreement, with the 
right at any time during office hours to make 
copies thereof. 

SUCCESSORS AND ASSIGNS BOUND—LIMITATION 

31. This agreement shall be binding upon 
and inure to the benefit of the successors 
and assigns of the respective parties hereto, 
but neither party shall make an assignment 
under this agreement without the consent 
of the other. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto, by 
their respective officers thereunto duly au- 
thorized, have duly executed these presents 
on the day and year first hereinabove 
written. 

Approved as to legal form and sufficiency: 
FRANK B. Horne, 
Regional Solicitor, Department of the 
Interior. 
Approved as to legal form and sufficiency: 
P. A. TOWNER, 
Chief Counsel, Department of Water 
Resources. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By H. P. DUGAN, 
Regional Director, Region 2, Bureau of 
Reclamation. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
By WILLIAM E. WARNE, 
Director, Department of Water Re- 
sources. 
By EDMUND G. Brown, 
Governor of California. 
(Chart not printed in RECORD.) 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr, President, first I 
wish to express my thanks to the senior 
Senator from Oregon for informing my 
colleague [Mr. ENGLE] and me some time 
earlier today that he intended to speak 
on the San Luis contract and then to 
submit a resolution requesting the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
register its disapproval of the contract. 
Otherwise I would not have been pres- 
ent in the Chamber this evening. I 
had two other engagements which would 
have required my presence elsewhere. 

The senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the senior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dove as], and the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmrre] together 
have submitted a resolution which, if 
agreed to, would strike a death blow at 
the people of California and, to that ex- 
tent, would damage the future of my 
State. 

HISTORY OF SAN LUIS PROJECT 


The question before the Senate is very 
involved and complex legal problem. As 
best I can, I wish to set forth now some 
of the history of the San Luis project. 

Over the years the economy of Cali- 
fornia has been immeasurably assisted 
by Federal reclamation projects. I 
point out particularly the gigantic un- 
dertaking known as Hoover Dam. One 
of my late, great predecessors as a Sen- 
ator from California, Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson, was finally able to fight through 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives a project which now consti- 
tutes the difference between economic 
life and economic death in southern 
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California. Hoover Dam supplies a 
great deal of the water and a portion 
of the electric energy necessary to sus- 
tain the economy of the southern sec- 
tion of my State. 

North of Tehachapi Mountains is a 
farflung Federal reclamation project 
known as the Central Valley project, un- 
dertaken by the Government of the 
United States entirely and completely in 
accordance with the Federal reclamation 
law. That project brings to the parched 
areas of northern California supplemen- 
tal waters, without which the economy 
of that great section of the State could 
not support the American citizens who 
are flocking into that area at a rate 
now estimated to be 600,000 a year. 

The people of California are grateful 
for what the Federal Government has 
done for them in constructing reclama- 
tion projects. The water and power 
users who are benefiting from those Fed- 
eral projects are now repaying into the 
Federal Treasury the money spent for 
them. 

FEDERAL RECLAMATION LAW UPHELD 


I stand on the floor of the Senate as 
an American Republican Senator ready 
to defend the Federal reclamation law. 
The Federal reclamation law has meant 
a great deal to us in America. The 
State from which the present occupant 
of the chair, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], comes is inter- 
ested in the continuation of a sound Fed- 
eral reclamation policy. In the 10 years 
in which I have been permitted to serve 
my State in the U.S. Senate I have 
looked backward with great gratitude 
for what the Senate has done again and 
again in approving repayable Federal 
reclamation projects for portions of the 
State of California. 

However, the fact is that the people 
of California, which in December of this 
year will become the most populous State 
in the Union, ought not to look, and can- 
not look, to the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives to solve all of 
our water problems. We ought not to do 
so, and we do not do so. Over the years 
local conservancy districts in my State 
have paid through taxes in excess of $4 
billion in order to provide supplemental 
water for the members of their districts. 


PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA HELP SELVES 


A number of years ago people in the 
government of California concluded that 
the time had arrived when the people of 
the State as a whole would be required 
to undertake a substantial portion of 
the responsibility of building water proj- 
ects to serve people. Thus the State 
water plan of California was evolved. It 
constitutes an undertaking in the field 
of conservation and distribution of 
waters which, when completed, will cost 
the people of California more than $12 
billion. 

The great metropolitan area of Los 
Angeles has continued to grow. My own 
county of Orange, which adjoins Los 
Angeles County, is one of the rapidly 
growing areas in my State. Before 
World War II, when I practiced law in 
my home city of Anaheim, the popula- 
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tion was about 11,000 to 12,000. Today 
the population is 111,000. 

That is the course of destiny, whether 
Californians like it or not, Our State 
has experienced an amazing and unbe- 
lieveable increase in people. 

SUIT IN SUPREME COURT 


Meanwhile, the State of Arizona has 
filed a lawsuit against the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Across the street, in the United States 
Supreme Court, the good people of my 
neighboring State of Arizona are vigor- 
ously asserting claims to waters which 
flow from the Colorado River into south- 
ern California and which today sustain 
life there. This is the famous case of 
Arizona against California, argued be- 
fore the Court this year and now in the 
process of decision. 

So, Republicans and Democrats alike 
in California recognized that the time 
had come when the State must itself at- 
tempt to take surplus waters from north- 
ern California and through a State 
project, paid for by the people of the 
State, transport those surplus northern 
California waters into southern Cali- 
fornia to sustain the industrious, pro- 
gressive millions of Californians there. 
REFERENDUM ON BONDS FOR WATER PROJECTS 

That was the genesis of the Feather 
River project. The Feather River 
project is a segment of the State water 
plan. A few years ago the people of 
California went to the polls confronted 
with a problem given to them by the 
State legislature: 

Do the people of California desire to bond 
themselves in an amount of $1,750 million 
in order to construct a gigantic State project 
from northern California through the 
Tehachapi Mountains into southern Cali- 
fornia as far south as the Mexican border? 


The people of my State voted to bur- 
den themselves for their development 
and well-being. 

So far as I know, California is the 
only State in this American Union the 
citizens of which have voluntarily as- 
sumed that kind of burden with respect 
to their own problems of water for the 
future. There is not another State in 
America which has done what the State 
of California has done. I believe it is 
to the credit of the citizens of California 
that they have done it. 


ONLY ONE SITE SUITABLE 


In envisioning the Feather River 
project to bring northern water into 
southern California, the State engineers 
determined that it would be necessary to 
store water somewhere in the San 
Joaquin valley to make that project 
feasible. The engineers went forth in 
the San Joaquin valley looking for the 
best available reservoir site at which to 
construct a State reservoir, to be paid 
for by State money, with no subsidy of 
any kind from the Federal Government, 

The engineers found a reservoir site. 
It is the only reservoir site which the 
good God above us provided in all of San 
Joaquin valley. It is located at San Luis. 
That is west of Los Banos. Los Banos 
is a little to the west and north of the 
city of Fresno. 
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Moneys were appropriated by the State 
legislature, and the area of the dam site 
at San Luis was purchased by the people 
of California, with not a nickel's worth 
of subsidy from the Federal Government. 
Plans went forward for the State to con- 
struct a State reservoir, with State 
moneys, the use of the water stored 
therein to be subject to the laws of the 
State and the people of the State, acting 
through themselves or through their rep- 
resentatives in the State legislature. 

THE CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT FIGHT 


Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
was operating the magnificent Central 
Valley project over a farflung area in 
both the Sacramento Valley and the San 
Joaquin Valley. The Federal reclama- 
tion law applied to it. It ought to apply 
to it. 

I remember the fight when the theory 
of the Central Valley project was first 
enunciated in California. I remember 
the selfish interests who fought the Cen- 
tral Valley project. I remember the pri- 
vate utilities which tried to defeat the 
Central Valley project. 

Greatly to their credit, the people of 
California approved it, and they wrote 
the State's participation in the Central 
Valley project into the laws of California. 
To the credit of the Government of the 
United States and the Congress, Federal 
participation in Central Valley project 
was worked out in Washington. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, with the 
encouragement of the farmers and the 
citizens in the San Joaquin Valley, began 
to develop plans by which a larger Cen- 
tral Valley project service area might 
obtain supplemental water. The Bureau 
instructed its engineers to determine 
what was necessary in order to bring the 
benefits of Federal reclamation to a 
larger group of people. 

FEDERAL SELECTION OF SAN LUIS 


The Federal engineers came back and 
said they had found a reservoir site. It 
was at San Luis. They found what the 
State engineers found. There was only 
one reservoir site available for the State 
project and for the Federal project. 

There we have the problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Which sovereign should prevail? 
Should the State go forward with its new 
venture, designed primarily to bring 
water to people, to housewives, and to 
burgeoning industry, or should the Fed- 
eral Government go forward to supply 
cheap water for agriculture? 

I said earlier today, and I say most 
respectfully again, that I think it was to 
the high credit of the representatives of 
the Federal Government and of the State 
government that they agreed that that 
one reservoir site could be used for both 
the State project and the Federal proj- 
ect. Having made that decision, they 
determined that one reservoir site could 
hold a reservoir double in size, and thus 
provide storage capacity to service both 
sovereigns. 

SAN LUIS LEGISLATION 


That was the genesis of the San Luis 
project which I introduced three Con- 
gresses ago with my then colleague, 
Senator Knowland, of California. The 
Senate put its stamp of approval on that 
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theory in that bill. In the next Con- 
gress my friend and able colleague from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] and I introduced 
the bill, and it came to the floor. I re- 
member the debate that then ensued. 

One vigorous and heated part of the 
debate on the San Luis legislation was 
with respect to what the Senator from 
Oregon refers to as the debate over sec- 
tion 6(a). The same provision was 
called section 7 in the companion bill in 
the House. The debate continued for 
many hours. My friend from Oregon 
and others contended that that provision 
of the bill ought to be taken out; others 
of us claimed it should not; still others 
said it made no difference whether it was 
in or out, because it was surplus. 

In a word, the contested section of the 
San Luis legislation, approved by both 
Senate and House, provided: 

Federal reclamation laws shall not be 
applicable to areas served by the State of 
California. 

FINDINGS OF HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Now I shall read what the House re- 
port on the San Luis project states on 
this problem. I quote from page 11 of 
House Report No. 399, 86th Congress, 
Ist session, on H.R. 7155: 


Objection was raised in committee to this 
provision on the ground that it will exempt 
the State-served lands from the acreage lim- 
itation provisions of the Federal laws. In 
accepting section 7, a majority of the com- 
mittee points out that there is nothing in 
the reclamation laws which, in the absence 
of a provision in the bill affirmatively mak- 
ing the land-limitation provisions applicable 
in the State-served area, would forbid the 
State from serving whatever lands it chooses 
on whatever terms it chooses. 


I shall now quote that statement which 
appears in the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


In accepting section 7, a majority of the 
committee points out that there is nothing 
in the reclamation laws which, in the absence 
of a provision in the bill affirmatively mak- 
ing the land-limitation provisions applicable 
in the State-served area would forbid the 
State from serving whatever lands it chooses 
on whatever terms its chooses. In other 
words, mere deletion of section 7 would not 
accomplish the purpose of those who advo- 
cate requiring owners of the State-served 
lands to observe the limitations which are 
imposed on those served by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is, furthermore, the view of the 
majority that there is no justification for 
writing an affirmative provision into the bill 
which would require such observance. Its 
reasons for this conclusion are these: 

(1) It is only by chance that there is any 
connection between the Federal and State 
projects. That connection arises from the 
physical fact that there is one and only one 
adequate reservoir site in the area and that 
both the Federal and State Governments 
need to use this site. If two sites existed, 
each government would be free to use one of 
them on its own terms, and the excess-lands 
question as applied to State-served lands 
would not even have arisen. 


I agree with that statement and find- 
ing by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senate struck out of 
its bill provisions similar to section 7 in 
the House bill, I wish to be perfectly fair 
and candid. Some Senators said that 
meant that the people of California, 
merely because they were going to pay 
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jointly for and jointly use one reservoir, 

would have the Government of the 

United States tell them what to do with 

their water. Others of us said that that 

was not so. Others said it did not make 

any difference; it was surplusage anyway. 
QUESTION FOR COURTS 


I thought my brother from Oregon 
made a helpful comment. It was re- 
ferred to earlier by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, when 
he commented on the record of that de- 
bate. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, volume 105, part 6, page 79993, 
in which the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon said, in part: 

I do not know to what extent the San 
Luis project may involve both Federal and 
State waters, but I say that the place to 
determine that question is in the courts, and 
not on the floor of the Senate. 

I have told the Senator from California 
that I am not for the application of Federal 
reclamation laws to solely State waters. It 
would make no difference if I took an op- 
posite view, because they could not possibly 
apply. But here we have a singular case, a 
novel case, a precedent-making case; and I 
want the precedent to be established by the 
courts by way of judicial determination, and 
not on the floor of the Senate by political 
plays. That is my point. So we should 
allow this kind of mixed case, in which there 
is involved a basic Federal dam, without 
which there would be no project at all, to 
be decided by the courts. We should leave it 
to the courts to determine to what extent 
and in what degree the Federal reclamation 
laws apply. 


Those are the words of the Senator 
from Oregon in the debate in 1959. I 
think the verity expressed then exists 
today. If there is any person in this 
country who objects to the legality of 
the contract entered into by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Governor of 
California, let him go across the street 
and file a lawsuit. That is the point I 
make. 

It has been stated here tonight that 
this contract ought to be rejected. The 
bill authorizing the contract was ap- 
proved in 1959 by the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. I call 
oo roll of the members of that commit- 

e: 

The late James E. Murray, of Mon- 
tana, chairman. I pay my respects to 
the late Jim Murray again. He was a 
devoted, courageous, independent Sena- 
tor. He was chairman of our commit- 
tee at the time the San Luis bill was con- 
sidered and reported. 

To continue with the list of members 
at that time: 

Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico; 
Henry M. Jackson, of Washington; Jo- 
seph C. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming; Alan 
Bible, of Nevada; Richard L. Neuberger, 
of Oregon; John A. Carroll, of Colorado; 
Frank Church, of Idaho; Ernest Grue- 
ning, of Alaska; Frank E. Moss, of 
Utah; Oren E. Long, of Hawaii; Henry 
C. Dworshak, of Idaho; Thomas H. Ku- 
chel, of California; Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona; Gordon Allott, of Colorado; 
Thomas E. Martin, of Iowa; and Hiram 
L. Fong, of Hawaii. 

When the roll was called in committee, 
every one of those distinguished and able 
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Senators on the committee voted in favor 
of the San Luis project. 
TEXT OF LAW 


What did the legislation provide? It 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
and the State government of California 
to enter into a contract for the joint con- 
struction and operation of a storage res- 
ervoir at San Luis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the San Luis Act be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the act was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Pusiic Law 86-488, 86TH Concoress (S. 44), 
JUNE 3, 1960 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of Interior 
to construct the San Luis unit of the 
Central Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction and 
operation of such unit, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) for 
the principal purpose of furnishing water for 
the irrigation of approximately five hundred 
thousand acres of land in Merced, Fresno, 
and Kings Counties, California, hereinafter 
referred to as the Federal San Luis unit sery- 
ice area, and as incidents thereto of furnish- 
ing water for municipal and domestic use 
and providing recreation and fish and wildlife 
benefits, the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary) is au- 
thorized to construct, operate, and maintain 
the San Luis unit as an integral part of the 
Central Valley project. The principal engi- 
neering features of said unit shall be a dam 
and reservoir at or near the San Luis site, a 
forebay and afterbay, the San Luis Canal, the 
Pleasant Valley Canal, and necessary pump- 
ing plants, distribution systems, drains, 
channels, levees, flood works, and related 
facilities, but no facilities shall be con- 
structed for electric transmission or distribu- 
tion service which the Secretary determines, 
on the basis of an offer of a firm fifty-year 
contract from a local public or private 
agency, can through such contract be ob- 
tained at less cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment than by construction and operation of 
Government facilities. The works (herein- 
after referred to as joint- use facilities) for 
joint use with the State of California (here- 
inafter referred to as the State) shall be the 
dam and reservoir at or near the San Luis 
site, forebay and afterbay, pumping plants, 
and the San Luis Canal. 

The joint-use facilities consisting of the 
dam and reservoir shall be constructed, and 
other joint-use facilities may be constructed, 
so as to permit future expansion; or the 
joint-use facilities shall be constructed in- 
itially to the capacities to serve 
both the Federal San Luis unit service area 
and the State's service area, as hereinafter 
provided. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the San Luis unit, the Secre- 
tary shall be governed by the Federal recla- 
mation laws (Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 
388), and the Acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto). Construction of 
the San Luis unit shall not be commenced 
until the Secretary has (1) secured, or has 
satisfactory assurance of his ability to se- 
cure, all rights to the use of water which are 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
unit and the terms and conditions of this 
Act, and (2) received satisfactory assurance 
from the State of California that it will 
make provision for a master drainage outlet 
and disposal channel for the San Joaquin 
Valley, as generally outlined in the Cali- 
fornia water plan, Bulletin Numbered 3, of 
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the California Department of Water Re- 
sources, which will adequately serve, by con- 
nection therewith, the drainage system for 
the San Luis unit or has made provision for 
constructing the San Luis interceptor drain 
to the delta designed to meet the drainage 
requirements of the San Luis unit as gen- 
erally outlined in the report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, 
Central Valley Project,” dated December 17, 
1956. 

(b) No water provided by the Federal San 
Luis unit shall be delivered in the Federal 
San Luis service area to any water user for 
the production on newly irrigated lands of 
any basic agricultural commodity, as defined 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any 
amendment thereof, if the total supply of 
such commodity as estimated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for the marketing year in 
which the bulk of the crop would normally 
be marketed and which will be in excess of 
the normal supply as defined in section 301 
(b) (10) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, unless the Secretary 
calls for an increase in production of such 
commodity in the interest of national se- 
curity. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized, on be- 
half of the United States, to negotiate and 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California providing for coordinated opera- 
tion of the San Luis unit, including the 
joint-use facilities, in order that the State 
may, without cost to the United States, de- 
liver water in service areas outside the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit service area as described 
in the report of the Department of the In- 
terior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project", dated December 17, 1956. 
Said agreement shall recite that the la- 
bility of the United States thereunder is con- 
tingent upon the availability of appropria- 
tions to carry out its obligations under the 
same. No funds shall be appropriated to 
commence construction of the San Luis unit 
under any such agreement, except for the 
preparation of designs and specifications and 
other preliminary work, prior to ninety cal- 
endar days (which ninety days, however, 
shall not include days on which either the 
House of Representatives or the Senate is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three calendar days to a day cer- 
tain) after it has been submitted to the 
Congress, and then only if neither the House 
nor the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has disapproved it by committee 
resolution within said ninety days. 

If such an agreement has not been ex- 
ecuted by January 1, 1962, and if, after con- 
sultation with the Governor of the State, the 
Secretary determines that the prospects of 
reaching accord on the terms thereof are 
not reasonably firm, he may proceed to con- 
struct and operate the San Luis unit in 
accordance with section 1 of this Act: Pro- 
vided, That if the Secretary so determines 
he shall report thereon to the Congress and 
shall not commence construction for ninety 
calendar days from the date of his report 
(which ninety days, however, shall not in- 
clude days on which either the House of 
Representatives or the Senate is not in ses- 
sion because of an adjournment of more 
than three days). In considering the pros- 
pects of reaching accord on the terms of the 
agreement the Secretary shall give substan- 
tial weight to any relevant affirmative action 
theretofore taken by the State, including the 
enactment of State legislation authorizing 
the State to acquire and convey to the 
United States title to lands to be used for 
the San Luis unit or assistance given by it 
in financing Federal design and construc- 
tion of the unit. The authority conferred 
upon the Secretary by the first sentence of 
this section shall not, except as is other- 
wise provided in this section, be construed 
as a limitation upon the exercise by him of 
the authority conferred in section 1 of this 
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Act, but if the State shall agree that, if it 
later enlarges the joint-use facilities, or any 
of them, it will pay an equitable share of 
the cost to the United States of those facil- 
ities as initially constructed before utilizing 
them for the storage or delivery of water and 
will bear the entire cost of enlarging the 
same and if, as a part of said equitable share, 
it makes available to the Secretary sufficient 
funds to pay the additional cost of design- 
ing and constructing the joint-use facilities 
so as to permit enlargement, it shall have an 
irrevocable right to enlarge or modify such 
facilities at any time in the future, and a 
perpetual right to the use of such additional 
capacity: Provided, That the performance of 
such work by the State, after approval of its 
plans by the Secretary, shall be so carried 
on as not to interfere unduly with the op- 
eration of the project for the purposes set 
forth in section 1 of this Act and the use of 
the additional capacity for water service 
shall be limited to service outside of the 
Federal San Luis unit service area: And 
provided further, That this right may be 
relinquished by the State at any time at 
its option. 

Sec. 3. The agreement between the United 
States and the State referred to in section 2 
of this Act shall provide, among other 
things, that— 

(a) the joint-use facilities to be con- 
structed by the Secretary shall be so designed 
and constructed to such capacities and in 
such manner as to permit either (i) im- 
mediate integration and coordinated opera- 
tion with the State's water projects by pro- 
viding, among other things a capacity in 
San Luis Reservoir of approximately two 
million one hundred thousand acre-feet and 
corresponding capacities in the other joint- 
use facilities or (il) such subsequent en- 
largement or other modification as may be 
required for integration and coordinated op- 
eration therewith; 

(b) the State shall make available to the 
Secretary during the construction period 
sufficient funds to pay an equitable share of 
the construction costs of any facilities de- 
signed and constructed as provided in para- 
graph (a) above. The State contribution 
shall be made in annual installments, each 
of which bears approximately the same ratio 
to total expenditures during that year as the 
total of the State’s share bears to the total 
cost of the facilities; the State may make ad- 
vances to the United States in order to 
maintain a timely construction schedule of 
the joint-use facilities and the works of the 
San Luis unit to be used by the State and 
the United States; 

(c) the State may at any time after ap- 
proval of its plans by the Secretary and at 
its own expense enlarge or modify San Luis 
Dam and Reservoir and other facilities to be 
used jointly by the State and the United 
States, but the performance of such work 
shall be so carried on as not to interfere un- 
duly with the operation of the San Luis 
unit for the purposes set forth in section 1 
of this Act; 

(d) the United States and the State shall 
each pay annually an equitable share of the 
operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs of the joint-use facilities; 

(e) promptly after execution of this 
agreement between the Secretary and the 
State, and for the purpose of said agree- 
ment, the State shall convey to the United 
States title to any lands, easements, and 
rights-of-way which it then owns and which 
are required for the joint-use facilities. The 
State shall be given credit for the costs of 
these lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
toward its share of the construction cost of 
the joint-use facilities. The State shall like- 
wise be given credit for any funds advanced 
by it to the Secretary for preparation of 
designs and specifications or for any other 
work in connection with the joint-use fa- 
cilities; 
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(f) the rights to the use of capacities of 
the joint-use facilities of the San Luis unit 
shall be allocated to the United States and 
the State, respectively, in such manner as 
may be mutually agreed upon. The United 
States shall not be restricted in the exercise 
of its right so allocated, which shall be suf- 
ficient to carry out the purposes of section 
1 of this Act and which shall extend 
throughout the repayment period and so 
long thereafter as title to the works remains 
in the United States. The State shall not 
be restricted in the exercise of its allocated 
right to the use of the capacities of 
the joint-use facilities for water service out- 
side the Federal San Luis unit service area; 

(g) the Secretary may turn over to the 
State the care, operation, and maintenance 
of any works of the San Luis unit which are 
used jointly by the United States and the 
State at such time and under such condi- 
tions as shall be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary and the State; 

(h) notwithstanding transfer of the care, 
operation, and maintenance of any works to 
the State, as hereinbefore provided, any or- 
ganization which has theretofore entered 
into a contract with the United States under 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and 
amendments thereto, for a water supply 
through the works of the San Luis 
unit, including joint-use facilities, shall con- 
tinue to be subject to the same limitations 
and obligations and to have and to enjoy the 
same rights which it would have had under 
its contract with the United States and the 
provisions of paragraph (4) of section 1 of 
the Act of July 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 483, 43 U.S.C. 
485h-1), in the absence of such transfer, and 
its enjoyment of such rights shall be without 
added cost or other detriment arising from 
such transfer; 

(i) if a nonreimbursable allocation to the 
preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife has been made as provided in sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 
1080, 16 U.S.C: 662), as amended, the features 
of the unit to which such allocation is at- 
tributable shall, notwithstanding transfer of 
the care, operation, and maintenance to the 
State, be operated and maintained in such 
wise as to retain the bases upon which such 
allocation is premised and, upon failure so to 
operate and maintain those features, the 
amount allocated thereto shll become a re- 
imbursable cost to be paid by the State; 

(j) the State shall not serve any lands 
within the Federal San Luis unit service area 
except as such service is required as a conse- 
quence of its acceptance of the care, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of works under para- 
graph (g) of this section. 

Sec. 4. If the Secretary proceeds to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the San Luis 
works under the terms of section 1 of this 
Act solely as a Federal project, the operation 
shall be subject to the following restriction: 
Whenever the chlorides in the water at the 
head of the Dela-Mendota Canal exceed one 
hundred and fifty parts per million during 
the months of July, August, and September, 
the mean daily diversion from the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin Delta to San Luis unit 
via Tracy pumping plant and Delta-Mendota 
Canal as measured at the San Luis pumping 
plant shall not exceed the mean daily im- 
port to the Sacramento Valley from the 
Trinity project. 

Sec. 5. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining a drainage system for the San 
Luis unit, the Secretary is authorized to per- 
mit the use thereof by other parties under 
contracts the terms of which are as nearly 
similar as is practicable to those required by 
the Federal reclamation laws in the case of 
irrigation repayment or service contracts and 
is further authorized to enter into agree- 
ments and participate in construction and 
operation of drainage facilities designed to 
serve the general area of which the lands to 
be served by the San Luis unit are a part, 
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to the extent the works authorized in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act contribute to drainage re- 
quirements of said area. The Secretary is 
also authorized to permit the use of the 
irrigation facilities of the San Luis unit, in- 
cluding its facilities for supplying pumping 
energy, under contracts entered into pursuant 
to section 1 of the Act of February 21, 1911 
(36 Stat. 925; 43 U.S.C. 523). 

Src. 6. The Secretary is directed to plan 
the works authorized in this Act in such a 
manner as to contemplate and make possible 
the future provision of Central Valley proj- 
ect service, by way of the Pacheco Tunnel 
route, to lands and municipalities in Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey 
Counties heretofore anticipated as a pos- 
sibility by the Acts of October 14, 1949 (63 
Stat. 852), and August 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 
937). Construction of additional works to 
provide such service shall not be undertaken 
until a report demonstrating their physical 
and economic feasibility has been completed, 
reviewed by the State, and approved by the 
Secretary, and the works have been author- 
ized by Act of Congress. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized, in 
connection with the San Luis unit, to con- 
struct minimum basic public recreational 
facilities and to arrange for the operation 
and maintenance of the same by the State or 
an appropriate local agency or organization. 
The cost of such facilities shall be nonre- 
turnable and nonreimbursable under the 
Federal reclamation laws. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works of 
the San Luis unit, including joint-use facil- 
ities, authorized by this Act, other than 
distribution systems and drains, the sum of 
$290,430,000, plus such additional amount, if 
any, as may be required by reason of changes 
in costs of construction of the types involved 
in the San Luis unit as shown by engineering 
indexes. Said base sum of $290,430,000 shall, 
however, be diminished to the extent that 
the State makes funds or lands or interests 
in land available to the Secretary pursuant 
to section 2 or 3 of this Act which decrease 
the costs which would be incurred if the 
works authorized in section 1 of this Act 
(including provision for their subsequent 
expansion) were constructed solely as a 
Federal project. There are also authorized 
to be appropriated, in addition thereto, such 
amounts as are required (a) for construction 
of such distribution systems and drains as 
are not constructed by local interests, but 
not to exceed in total cost the sum of $192,- 
650,000, and (b) for operation and mainte- 
nance of the unit: Provided, That no funds 
shall be appropriated for construction of 
distribution systems and drains prior to 
ninety calendar days (which ninety days, 
however, shall not include days on which 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than three calendar days 
to a day certain) after a contract has been 
submitted to the Congress calling for com- 
plete repayment of the distribution systems 
and drains within a period of forty years 
from the date such works are placed in sery- 
ice. All moneys -received by the Secretary 
from the State under this Act shall be 
covered into the same accounts as moneys 
appropriated hereunder and shall be avail- 
able, without further appropriation, to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the law 
set forth certain standards and the 
authority. Secretary Udall, represent- 
ing the Kennedy administration, and Mr. 
Brown, Governor of California, entered 
into a contract to provide for this joint 
undertaking. 

The Secretary of the Interior, as he 
should have done, asked his own 
solicitor for an opinion as to whether the 
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acreage limitation provisions of Federal 
reclamation law must be written into 
the contract with respect to the State- 
service area. That opinion is being 
made a part of this Recorp. I quote 
one pertinent part of it, as follows: 

Since the San Luis Act and national rec- 
lamation policy do not require the applica- 
tion of Federal acreage limitations to the 
State service area, and since the application 
of Federal law to the State service area 
would clash with another basic national 
policy to leave the State free where Federal 
interests are not impaired, I have concluded 
that Federal acreage limitations do not apply 
to the State service area and that the pro- 
posed agreement for San Luis may be signed 
by you in its present form. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL CONCURS 


That is the official opinion of the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. I think it is a correct opinion; so 
does the Attorney General of the United 
States, Hon. Robert Kennedy. Mr. 
President, I must say that it surprises 
me that a Member of Congress should 
want to have the Federal Government 
stretch its arm out into any State and 
tell the State how it must use its waters. 

I take it that it is contended here by 
some that because there is a joint use 
of one reservoir, a contamination of the 
independent right of the people of our 
State results, thus causing them to lose 
their right to determine what they want 
to do with their waters in a system for 
which they are assuming full payment. 

As has been suggested earlier, the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Robert Kennedy, reviewed the position 
taken by the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior, and, in responding to a 
request from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Mr. Udall, said: 

After a careful examination of the rele- 
vant laws and legislative history, I concur in 
the conclusion of your Solicitor that the San 
Luis Act does not require that an agreement 
executed by you and the State of California 
contain provisions imposing the acreage re- 
striction upon the State service area. 


Mr. President, it is true that after 
the Attorney General of the United 
States thus confirmed the views of the 
Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior, he went on to make a further 
statement, as my friend, the Senator 
from Oregon, has said. The Attorney 
General suggested—my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, earlier tonight used 
the word “demanded,” but I think it was 
merely a suggestion, not a demand— 
that Congress reexamine the question of 
the applicability of the Federal acreage 
limitation to the State service area. 


CONGRESS HAS MADE DETERMINATION 


If—as the Attorney General of the 
United States himself has concluded— 
the Congress ruled on this question when 
it passed the San Luis Act, why should 
the Congress be compelled to do so 
again? The Constitution of the United 
States does not require that a bill be 
passed twice before it shall become 
effective. I suggest that that part of 
the comments incorporated in the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General does not 
bear at all on his decision. His decision 
is that as to lands served through ac- 
tion of the people of California under 
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the Feather River project, to be paid for 
by the people of California, such lands 
are not required to be subject to the 
Federal acreage limitations. 

This is not the first time that we have 
listened to debate on the problems inci- 
dent to a jurisdictional dispute between 
the Federal Government and a State 
government, particularly with respect to 
water. There is now pending in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, of which I am a member, a bill 
which seeks to eliminate a part of that 
jurisdictional strife between the Federal 
Government and the State of California. 
I hope the Senate will have an opportu- 
nity to pass judgment on it. 

However, the fact remains that all too 
often we find in Washington, the Na- 
tional Capital, some persons who would 
like to have the Federal Government 
take over a little more of the responsi- 
bilities of the people of the States.to de- 
cide their own problems, and would like 
to have the Federal Government purport 
to decide them here in Washington. 
COMMITTEE HAS FULFILLED ITS RESPONSIBILITY 


The regrettable resolution of my friend 
the Senator from Oregon has now been 
referred by the Chair to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Earlier, the Senate heard the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs speak. Two months ago 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs discharged its responsi- 
bility under the San Luis Act. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, in assuming the responsibility it 
has under the San Luis Act, considered 
this problem, and determined that there 
was no basis on which this contract 
should be rejected. 

So, Mr. President, I hope and pray, 
and I have some slight reason to believe, 
that the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will take the same position with respect 
to the renewed assaults on this con- 
tract now being made by a very able 
Senator, who in this instance is simply 

I do not for a moment deny the haz- 
ards of the possibility of unjust enrich- 
ment through the use of State moneys 
in the State project. I state affirma- 
tively that that problem ought to be 
dealt with by the people of California 
and by their representatives, and not by 
the Congress of the United States. 


CALIFORNIA’S PROBLEMS RECOGNIZED 


Mr. President, several years ago, 
I had an opportunity to stand on this 
floor and debate the San Luis legisla- 
tion which I helped get through the 
Interior Committee. When I saw it 
passed by the Senate, and subsequently 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
and subsequently become the law of this 
land when President Eisenhower affixed 
his signature to the bill, I permitted my- 
self some inward pride. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to be able to come to the U.S. 
Senate, representing one’s own people, 
and obtain recognition of the problems 
which one’s own people have, and, in 
accordance with the terms of the Con- 
stitution, see the Congress of the United 
States offer a helping hand. 
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The San Luis project legislation and 
the San Luis contract are great mile- 
stones in the development of the State 
where I was born, where my father was 
born, where my immigrant grandfather 
came more than a century ago to live 
his life, and where, when I leave the 
U.S. Senaté, I shall return—to Califor- 
nia—to live out my life. What has been 
done by the Federal Government—first 
the Congress, and now the executive 
branch—in bringing into fruition the 
dreams of engineers and the dreams of 
the people of California in the joint con- 
struction and in the joint operation of 
one massive reservoir, ought not now in 
any fashion be frustrated as that dream 
begins to come true. 

APPROVAL OF RESOLUTION WOULD BE 
DISASTROUS 


If, as I said earlier—God forbid—the 
resolution of my three brethren were to 
be approved by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the Senate 
would frustrate and destroy many of the 
high hopes for the future of the people 
of the State of California, from which I 
come. That simply must not be; and, 
no matter how lurid or colorful are the 
charges which have been voiced against 
the contract here tonight by my col- 
leagues, I say, Mr. President, that those 
charges are provably wrong, and the 
Senate ought not to approve an errone- 
ous and false resolution based on errone- 
ous and false premises, and mistaken 
philosophy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from an article on this 
same problem, which I prepared for the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
which was published on March 4, on the 
San Luis contract be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some people now demand the contract be 
repudiated. They would tear down long 
years of planning to bring water to dry areas 
of California. They would frustrate and 
destroy my State’s growth and future devel- 
opment. 

A few fancifully talk about “substitution 
of sound peacetime (Federal) development 
programs for defense spending.” That is 
living in a dream world. California ought 
to be given credit for wanting to do all that 
it can for its own people. Of course, we 
need continued Federal help. But Congress 
ought not to be asked to assume the entire 
cost of satisfying our thirst. And I respect- 
fully suggest there can be no “substitution” 
for “defense spending,” particularly when 
we are about to increase defense spending 
this year by billions of dollars. 

I believe the intent of Congress, the rule 
of reason and the interest of the public re- 
quire approyal of the San Luis contract. 

The joint reservoir will serve both sover- 
eigns. From the Federal standpoint, it will 
save money. According to the reclamation 
commissioner, were the dam to be con- 
structed by the Federal Government alone 
to serve the Federal service area alone, Uncle 
Sam's cost would be $226,038,000. But 
through joint construction with State par- 
ticipation, the Federal share of joint costs 
to achieve the same service to the Federal 
area would be $196,211,000. The commis- 
sioner reports a Federal saving of $31,211,000 
on a joint facility. 

Federal projects provide cheap water for 
farmers, Federal law makes no interest 
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charge against the irrigator; power revenues 
reduce the cost of water to him. In the 
Central Valley Project the farmer pays $3.50 
per acre-foot, as a charge of $20 per 
acre-foot which the — must charge for ite 
water, regardless of 

The State's Feather. River project water 
will be expensive. All users, municipal, in- 
dustrial, or farmer, will pay the same interest 
on the $1,750 million bonds. The project is 
power deficient. Thus, it must buy power 
for pumping. In the future as in the past, 
California farmers will continue to look to 
Federal reclamation projects, acreage limita- 
tion, and all, for their main source of sup- 
plemental water. Most of the Feather River 
water will go to cities and to industry. In- 
cidentally, California contracts with irriga- 
tion districts provide for a 50-percent cut 
in delivery for farm use in any period of 
drought. And they require a $2-per-acre 
foot surcharge on water delivered to excess 
(over 160 acres) lands. Thus, an excess land 
owner pays $22 against $3.50 the Federal 
Government requires. 

I am not unmindful of the problem of 
unjust enrichment. But Congress has nei- 
ther the right nor the time to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the California Legislature. 
The unassailable fact is that a State proj- 
ect, built by State moneys, ought to furnish 
water under State law—not Federal law. 
Federal-State partnership of one reservoir 
cannot alter that fact. 

This contract must not be rejected. To 
contend that if it were repudiated the Fed- 
eral Government would immediately supply 
all the money to solve California’s water 
problems is nonsense, 

If the San Luis contract were to be re- 
jected, a cruel, frightful wrong would be 
done to California. Rather than to attack 
a joint Federal-State water reservoir, 3 
ica should salute California for 
multibillion-dollar burden. We don’t — 
to dry up and blow away. We are eager for 
continued Federal cooperation, and we want 
to do our part. Secretary Udall does not 
want to dictate how Californians use their 
own water in their own waterworks. Neither 
does—nor should—Congress, After all, Cal- 
ifornians are people, too. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in his 
very able speech today, the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH] 
pointed out that this administration is 
taking the wrong approach in trying to 
solve the very serious unemployment 
problem which is with us today. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the recent proposal of the President, 1 
week ago today, to inaugurate a $600 
million public works program for the 
purpose, he said, of helping to relieve 
the unemployment problem. 

In the Washington Post for Thursday, 
March 29, there appeared a lead edi- 
torial entitled “A New WPA?” which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New WPA? 

The President's recommendation for a $600 
million public works program correctly diag- 
noses the need for a stimulus to speed the 
lagging recoyery. His therapy is far more 
dubious. 

The high estimates of gross national prod- 
uct in 1962 put out by the administration 
have been questionable from the beginning. 
Events since January have made them more 
questionable, and the-administration seems 
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about to recognize this. Hence the Presi- 
dent proposes to spend a total of $600 mil- 
lion, of which $25 million would go out in 
fiscal year 1962, if the Congress acts prompt- 
ly, $350 million in fiscal 1963, $225 million 
early in fiscal 1964. The money is to be 
spent on capital projects that can be quick- 
ly initiated or accelerated and that can be 
completed with 12 months after startup. 
It is to be spent in 958 areas comprising 38 
percent of the population. 

A program of this sort has the earmarks 
of economic ineffectiveness and political mis- 
chief. The immediate stimulation in any 
case would be small—witness that only $25 
million would be spent in the next 3 months 
in the uncertain case that the Congress acts 
promptly. The money would be spread 
very widely, over 38 percent of the popula- 
tion, which works out at an average of $8.60 
per head in those areas. It will not be con- 
centrated on the real trouble spots. To se- 
lect projects by the criterion that they can 
be terminated within 12 months means to 
rule out from the start any new major con- 
struction and many other high priority proj- 
ects. What this comes down to is a new 
WPA, with priority on getting out the money 
and only secondary regard for what is pro- 
duced by it. 

The political overtones of the proposal are 
plainly audible. A wide range of localities, 
far beyond the areas of greatest need, is 
made eligible because that is the way to 
bring on board the necessary number of 
legislators. This means also that the Ad- 
ministrator, whoever he may be, will have 
wide latitude in selecting locations. Much 
money will be wasted doing low priority 
things to get done a few with high priority. 
Projects based on such criteria of need, 
moreover, give little hope of ever coming to 
a logical end. Permanent pork barrel for the 
administration is the most likely end of the 
story. 

The economy needs stimulation, but not 
so desperately that time could not be spared 
to look for a better way of applying it. Ac- 
tivity continues to go up, after all, and is 
expected to keep going up. The Nation can 
afford to do this in a way to get the most for 
its money. In fact, given the urgent need 
to raise productivity, it cannot afford to do 
it any other way. The administration can 
justify a tax cut that would enlarge the now 
badly mutilated investment tax credit for 
new equipment. It can justify public works 
expenditures for well selected public invest- 
ment that will increase output in later years. 
Compared with these alternatives, the WPA 
approach is the least attractive. Almost 30 
years after the invention of that institution, 
the administration should be able to think 
of something better. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, also, in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune on the same 
day, the lead editorial, treating of the 
same subject, and entitled, “Forward to 
1933,” merits the attention of the read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FORWARD TO 1933 

Part of the original New Deal of Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1933 was a public works pro- 
gram intended to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed. That faded out with World War II. 
haying accomplished little if anything in 
whittling down the total of unemployed. 
Now the New Frontier is back where we 
started in 1933. Twenty-nine years after- 
ward, Mr. Kennedy wants $600 million for 
public works. 

Representative BLATNIK, of Minnesota, one 
of the sponsors of the legislation, says that 
unemployment is “a persistent and menac- 
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ing domestic problem.” While unemploy- 
ment is down to 5.6 percent of the working 
force, from a high of 7 percent, the civilian 
labor force in February was no bigger than it 
was a year ago. It is thought that the per- 
centage decline does not reflect the hidden 
unemployed who are not reported because 
they are not actively looking for jobs. 

This is an embarrassment to President 
Kennedy, who campaigned on the slogan that 
he was going “to get the country moving 
again.” His union friends of the AFL-CIO 
are grumbling about the “timidity” of the 
administration's program. 

Unemployment reports show that the econ- 
omy has not bounced back from recession 
any more vigorously under Mr. Kennedy than 
it did under Mr. Eisenhower. The recession 
ended in February 1961 and the recovery was 
a year old last month. But the job figures 
indicate that the recovery has lost steam. 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges has conceded 
as much in saying his projections for the 
first 6 months were too high. This is the 
only one of the four postwar recoveries with 
substantially smaller employment gains in 
the second 6 months of the upturn than in 
the first 6 months. 

In January Mr. Kennedy predicted that 
national production will hit $600 billion 
next year and that the economy will provide 
5 million more jobs than in 1961. As things 
are going, these guesses look to be far over- 
stated. Public works programs don’t go with 
prosperity. 

The $600 million Mr. Kennedy asks would 
be diverted to hard-core areas of substantial 
unemployment. We thought that the area 
redevelopment program of $390 million 
passed by Congress a year ago was supposed 
to correct this very problem. Now $600 mil- 
lion more is to be used to the same purpose 
in the name of public works. 

There is another point Mr. Kennedy might 
explain. If Government spending is sup- 
posed to be the cure for unemployment, why 
would the cure not be effected by the stag- 
gering outlay of $89 billion in the current 
year and of $9214 billion budgeted by Mr. 
Kennedy for the year ahead? And how would 
another $600 million turn the tide when 
$9214 billion isn’t going to do so? 

One of these bright days Congress will wake 
up and discover that the administration has 
gone about the job of trying to get up a head 
of steam in the economy in the wrong way. 
If, instead of doing everything he has done, 
Mr. Kennedy had done three simple things, 
he would find that America really was 
moving. 

Those are (1) to cut Federal spend- 
ing by billions; (2) to cut income taxes sub- 
stantially for individuals and corporations, 
and (3) to allow fast depreciation on invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment. It is 
Government itself which is cramping the 
economy. 


MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, another 
indication of the serious situation of our 
economy and of the rather gratuitous 
suggestion that we are on the high road 
to recovery and are basking in the 
warmth of recovery is the situation re- 
lating to property foreclosures. 

In today’s Wall Street Journal, an arti- 
cle entitled “Rising Foreclosures Spur 
U.S. to Tighten Its Credit Machinery,” 
points out, among other things, that last 
year lenders foreclosed some 73,000 
homes, against 51,000 in 1960 and 44,000 
in 1959. 

I commend the FHA for steps it is 
taking in attempting to tighten up and 
avoid some of the abuses that have been 
growing and giving rise to unwise bor- 
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rowing. At the same time I cannot help 
but recall that just about a year ago on 
the floor many warnings were sounded 
against what we called unwise money 
policies in the expanded housing pro- 
gram which was passed, unfortunately, 
in the previous session of Congress, and 
which, among other things, called for 
practically no downpayment of pur- 
chase money and some 35- to 40-year 
mortgages. 

A reading of this article will indi- 
cate that the type of purchasing which 
has taken place tends to stymie the ef- 
forts of the FHA and encourages the 
unfortunate situation which has led to 
rising foreclosures. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle in the Wall Street Journal to which I 
have referred be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RISING FORECLOSURES SPUR UNITED STATES To 
TIGHTEN ITS CREDIT MACHINERY 


Along 5 blocks of Parkview Street on the 
north edge of Wichita, Kans., a visitor can 
count 58 houses with small, white placards 
in the front windows—warning trespassers 
away from Government property. The not- 
so-proud owners are the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, stuck after foreclosure of the easy- 
payment mortgages they insured. On the 14 
houses in the 1300 block of nearby Evanston 
Street, 12 are now in foreclosure proceedings. 

In the Lindenwood co-op housing develop- 
ment at the fringe of New York City stand 
23 four-apartment structures, mostly vacant. 
The New York State Employees Retirement 
System, which loaned $5 million, has fore- 
closed on their Government-insured mort- 
gages—so FHA is left holding the bag. 

In 10 counties of south Florida, FHA’s in- 
ventory of foreclosed homes has climbed 
from 40 5 years ago to 1,293, according to Area 
Director Billy Wilcox. Because of vandalism 
and deterioration, he figures it will cost $800 
or more on the average to refurbish them for 
resale. Indictments for falsification of some 
FHA mortgage loan applications are being 
ground out. Predictions that the FHA will 
be holding more than 6,000 houses around 
Miami and Tampa before long are voiced at 
the agency's Washington headquarters. 

TIGHTENING CREDIT MACHINERY 


Glimpsing scenes like these, seeing the tide 
of foreclosures rising nationally, housing 
chiefs of the Kennedy administration are 
quietly trying to tighten up home credit 
machinery. FHA Commissioner Neal Hardy 
declares with deliberation that if his cam- 
paign for better screening is successful, “it 
might well lead to some increase in rejec- 
tions” of applications for FHA mortgage in- 
surance. He's calling for “prudence, sound 
judgment, restraint.” 

Yet officials find restraint a delicate, diffi- 
cult business. It was at the Administration's 
urging that Congress last year made FHA 
credit terms the easiest ever (downpayments 
as low as 3 percent of purchase price; 35 or 
even 40 years to pay). Mr. Hardy still in- 
sists that was desirable legislation; he 
bristles at any suggestion FHA policies are 
becoming more “conservative.” White House 
economists eager for full recovery and eco- 
nomic growth” don't want to see a recent 
dip in housing starts grow deeper. Ala- 
bama’s JOHN SPARKMAN, chairman of the 
powerful Senate subcommittee which keeps 
an eye on housing policy, is among legis- 
lators complaining the FHA should show 
more zeal in lubricating housing credit. 


1962 


While the Government has been helping 
hosts of Americans to realize the dream of 
home ownership, the byproduct has been 
some nightmares. 


ASTONISHED TEXAS BOOKKEEPER 


Consider a 33-year-old Texas bookkeeper 
who just before Christmas moved his family 
into a new $20,000 home in Dallas, using as 
a trade-in his previous $13,000 house which 
carried a VA mortgage. The builder who 
accepted the trade-in decided it could not 
be profitably sold, so he made not a single 
mortgage payment. A few days ago the VA 
informed the astonished bookkeeper that 
under the rules of the game he was still 
liable for the debt on his old house. He 
faced payments of $120 monthly on his new 
house plus $76.87 on the old one—a load he 
considered impossible on a $500 monthly 
paycheck. So he agreed to foreclosure and 
will, shortly after a sheriff’s sale, be pre- 
sented by the VA with a bill for more than 
$1,000. 

Note the probe by a Brooklyn, N.Y., grand 
jury into charges of shoddy construction of 
hundreds of homes in the Canarsie and Mill 
Basin neighborhoods. Investigators assert- 
edly found improper fireproofing and drain- 
age and faulty structural beams. Two 
builders have been indicted thus far. 
Brooklyn District Attorney Edward S. Silver 
states, “We had some indications that people 
in the VA and FHA had received money that 
they shouldn’t have; it has to be checked 
out.” U.S. Attorney Joseph Hoey says this 
information was turned over to approprfate 
agencies. They are investigating to see 
whether any VA or FHA investigators had 
received gratuities to which they were not 
entitled.” 


FARCICAL CREDIT REPORTING 


Home buyers are not the only ones who 
end up with nightmares. The president of 
a Miami mortgage company gives this ex- 
ample of what happens with what he calls 
“the farcical system of credit reporting we've 
had down here“: A clean credit report was 
received on an applicant for a mortgage; his 
firm granted it and the VA insured it. Five 
months later, wanted to resell the mortgage, 
the firm asked for a supplementary credit 
report. The credit reporting service, taking 
another look at its records, found the bor- 
rower was not only a slow payer but had 
been convicted of a felony and indicted for 
murder. 

Government men say they’ve been fed mis- 
leading information on lots of their Florida 
credit risks. FHA Director Wilcox, after or- 
dering thorough rechecking of applications 
channeled through his office by “particular 
suspect operators,” found 4 or 5 out of every 
100 contained false claims. “Builders, real 
estate people, or mortgage lenders would tell 
people how to falsify applications,” he says, 
“or even worse, these poor people signed 
blank applications, and someone else filled 
them in.” Assistant U.S. Attorney Daniel 
Pearson, handling legal action on some cases, 
cites a couple of examples: 

Two Miami real estate women, eager to 
sell a $10,000 house, found a lowly paid 
maintenance man willing to buy if he couid 
raise a $9,150 FHA loan. His down payment, 
purportedly his own money, actually included 
$300 lent by the ladies, and his application 
was further reinforced by declaration of a 
fictitious second job. 

Still under investigation, says Mr, Pearson, 
is the case of a young woman who bought a 
home with FHA blessing, supposedly after 
having borrowed money and placed it in a 
bank account to make a synthetic show of 
sufficient funds. Her application declared 
she worked full time for a manufacturer, 
whereas apparently she actually had only 
part-time employment. Prosecutor Pearson 
says the case is embarrassing because the 
woman's employment claim was not verified 
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at the time of application; he says it jeop- 
ardizes a fraud case if FHA appears to have 
been negligent. 

FHA’s Mr, Wilcox sees only a minor rela- 
tionship between fraudulent applications 
and the high foreclosure rate. “The fore- 
closures were mainly a product of the re- 
cession,” he asserts. “People moved down 
here, bought homes, were dropped from their 
jobs. So they either turned in their keys 
or just picked up and left.” 

One of Florida’s private mortgage experts 
puts it this way: “This petty finagling has 
been practiced in some degree since time 
immemorial; a broker in his zeal to make 
a deal, a builder in his zeal to sell a home 
will make little adjustments. Before the 
recession when everything was going 
smoothly, nobody said anything. Along 
came the downturn and the foreclosures, 
and now they're investigating the hell out 
out everything.” 

CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES LEAST AFFECTED 


While foreclosures are particularly heavy 
in certain places (the Wichita area, after 
heavy cutbacks in aircraft employment, has 
more than 4,000 homes foreclosed or in proc- 
ess of foreclosure, acc: to its home- 
builders’ association), a national trend is 
involved. Last year lenders foreclosed some 
73,000 homes against about 51,000 in 1960 
and 44,000 in 1959. 

Though this is the worse showing since 
1940, it is well below the foreclosure totals 
of the depression thirties. And, of course, 
only a tiny fraction of all outstanding mort- 
gages are in bad shape. The Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association, checking 2.8 million mort- 
gages held by its members last December 
31, found that 0.37 percent of those in- 
sured by FHA were in foreclosure, and 0.32 
percent of those backed by VA. The show- 
ing for conventional mortgages, those not 
insured by the Government, was far better: 
Only 0.07 percent were in foreclosure. 

Harry Held, a senior vice president of big 
Bowery Savings Bank in New York, notes 
conventional mortgages are in less difficulty 
because they usually require downpayments 
of a quarter or a third of purchase price. 
He believes unemployment is a minor factor 
in foreclosure; he thinks that with home 
prices no longer rising many a couple with 
marital troubles is just walking out of a 
Government-insured house in which it has 
no great equity. 

FHA held title to 25,394 homes at the 
end of 1961, up from 19,765 in midyear and 
12,764 at the end of 1960. Its top man, Mr. 
Hardy, says the rising foreclosures and ac- 
quisitions “are becoming sources of con- 
cern” though not reaching a level that 
would strain the Agency’s $51 billion insur- 
ance reserve fund. 

Officials are tackling the default problem 
in a number of ways: 

Better credit reports. A recent sampling 
of some 1,000 reports handed to the FHA by 
lenders as part of home buyers’ insurance 
applications showed more than 70 percent 
were inadequate. About half of those failed 
to mention past credit delinquencies by the 
applicant. Mr, Hardy blames plain careless- 
ness on the part of the private credit agen- 
cies which prepared the reports for the lend- 
ers, plus some deliberate falsehoods. The 
FHA chief is relying on exhortation to lend- 
ers to improve the quality of the credit re- 
ports. He has no plan to work up an ap- 
proved list of credit reporting agencies 
eligible for FHA work. The VA is stepping 
up its spot checks of credit reports to verify 
their accuracy. 

SHORTER MORTGAGES STRESSED 


Propagandizing for prudence. FHA is 
stressing to home buyers that shorter term 
mortgages may be best. Mr. Hardy has 
circulated a declaration that home buyers 
“should be fully aware of the savings in in- 
terest costs which can result from higher 
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downpayments and financing over a shorter 
period of time.” FHA has mailed out 100,- 
000 brochures to its approved lenders, with 
a similar message. 

Local bans on speculative homebuilding, 
FHA has proclaimed that in seven Florida 
counties around Miami and Tampa, and in 
areas around Midland and Odessa, Tex., it 
will make no further mortgage insurance 
commitments to builders except when cus- 
tomers have signed up in advance of con- 
struction. Bernard Janis, president of the 
Miami Home Builders Association and him- 
self a leading builder, says the industry in 
his area will not feel the impact for about 
60 days because of a backlog of prior com- 
mitments; but he estimates it could then 
cut construction about 40 percent. 

Close scrutiny of insurance applications, 
Mortgage lenders have complained bitterly 
about delays in FHA's processing; the agency 
takes 4 weeks or more to decide whether 
to accept or reject an application. Mr. 
Hardy has promised to cut out unnecessary 
delays, but he argues this is no time to 
relax barriers against bad risks. “PHN quit 
before we start cranking out insurance 
around here without looking at the appli- 
cations,” he declares. 

More research on why mortgages go sour. 
The Census Bureau in late May will begin 
interviewing some 3,000 scattered ex-holders 
of foreclosed FHA, VA and conventional 
mortgages. Interviewers will ask about the 
home buyer’s housing cost burden as a pro- 
portion of his income, and whether layoffs, 
strikes, sickness or marital spats helped 
cause the foreclosure. Preliminary inter- 
views in Atlanta show foreclosed people are 
“happy to talk about what happened.” 


TARIFFS AND TRADE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Wall Street Journal of March 29, 1962, 
two letters are set forth under the sub- 
ject “Tariffs and Trade,” one by Patrick 
M. Boarman, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, Bucknell University, and the 
other by Bruce L. Simpson, president of 
the National Engineering Co. These 
letters set forth different viewpoints 
with respect to the problems of recip- 
rocal trade. Of course, reciprocal trade 
is going to be one of the most important 
issues and problems for this session of 
Congress to work out. I think both sides 
of the question should be analyzed, in 
an effort to come up with a fair and 
balanced answer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
very able letters representing different 
viewpoints be placed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TARIFFS AND TRADE 
THE ISSUE ISN'T TARIFFS 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

For an economist who, with the majority 
of his colleagues, has year in and year out 
preached the doctrine of free trade, patiently 
explained the theory of comparative advan- 
tage, and exposed the fallacies of the protec- 
tionists, it is a peculiarly ungrateful task to 
have to say nay to the President’s proposals 
for tariff reform. And yet it us urgently nec- 
essary that this be said before, in the general 
euphoria surrounding this venture, we are 
led to take a step which could end in na- 
tional disaster. 

Let it be said at the outset that tariff reduc- 
tion is good, and for all those excellent rea- 
sons set forth in innumerable textbooks, 
But tariff reduction is at present only one of 
the adjustments the United States needs to 
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make if it is to survive, economically, in 
changed world surroundings. 

Far more important than tariff reform is 
reform of our internal economy, away from 
the collectivist-inflationary policies of the 
Keynesian orthodoxy and back to the prin- 
ciples of a genuinely competitive market 
economy, to fiscal and monetary discipline 
in the public and private sectors. 

It is one of the ironies of history that the 
United States, which reached the zenith of 
its economic power without benefit of Key- 
nesianism, should be clinging doggedly in its 
hour of distress to economic shibboleths 
which were the ruination of our neighbors 
in Europe and which they have long since 
abandoned. Unless we too abandon these 
stale and unprofitable doctrines we cannot 
meet the serious economic challenge which 
these neighbors—in the Common Market and 
out of it—are now presenting to us. 

There is as yet, unfortunately, little evi- 
dence that U.S, policymakers have awakened 
to the fact that the United States is no 
longer a free agent in the international econ- 
omy; that it is no longer able to do what it 
wants internally, letting the world take the 
hindmost, 

At bottom, the problem facing the Nation 
is not whether the movement for tariff re- 
form (good in itself) will succeed, but 
whether domestic inflationary pressures— 
created by perpetually rising wages and 
Federal deficits—will be reduced or, opti- 
mally, eliminated altogether. If such pres- 
sures are not contained, excess demand at 
home (which is the initial form inflation 
takes) may be expected to consume exporta- 
ble resources, thus slowing exports, and to 
suck in larger quantities of imports. Reduc- 
tion of tariffs under such circumstances will 
merely have the effect of accelerating these 
unfavorable movements in the trade 
balance. 

But let the protectionists, those manipu- 
lators of the power of government for selfish 
advantage, not take comfort in these observa- 
tions. Only about 30 percent ($5 billion 
worth) of U.S. imports are directly competi- 
tive with American-produced goods. Con- 
sequently, the damage to American industry 
and to American job opportunities from 
marked increases in imports may not be as 
severe overall as is sometimes feared (though 
it is doubtless true that import-caused dis- 
locations in specific industries and in indi- 
vidual firms could be conisderable). There 
can be little doubt, in any case, of the ulti- 
mate value of subjecting domestic industry 
to the fresh winds of foreign competition. 
Economic stagnation breeds under the man- 
tle of protectionism. 

While it is likely, though not certain, that 
we shall be able to take the longrun struc- 
tural consequences of increased imports in 
stride, this is definitely not the case with 
respect to the short-run balance-of-payments 
effects of increased imports. It is these 
effects which demand attention as never 
before. 

Now it is argued that against the possible 
structural dislocations (unemployment) and 
the worsening of the balance-of-payments 
deficit which increased imports would bring 
about, must be set the presumed rise in 
exports which the lowering of other coun- 
ties’ tariffs (under a system of mutually ne- 
gotiated tariff reductions) would induce. 
But it is precisely here that we find the rub: 
Will the mere lowering of other countries’ 
tariffs bring about an increase in U.S, ex- 
ports? Or are there other factors—domestic 
inflationary pressures, to name one—which 
would hold back U.S. export growth? 

No responsible economist has ever argued 
for the abolition of all tariffs overnight since 
the ensuing shortrun dislocations in pat- 
terns of consumption, production, and em- 
ployment could send the economy into a 
severe tailspin, internally. Moreover, in the 
present conjuncture, such action could bank- 
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rupt us externally as well. But it is the in- 
flationists in our midst and the growth-at- 
any-cost advocates who make the laudable 
venture in even gradual tariff reduction so 
risky. i 
The issue is not tariff reform or no tariff 
reform. It is whether we should have tariff 
reform with, or tariff reform without internal 
fiscal, monetary, and economic reforms, 
The American people need to be alerted to the 
administration's deceitful attempt to be- 
fuddle the issues in noble rhetoric: To have 
it believed that tariffs can be lowered (with 
impunity) while at the same time the Nation 
continues its present inflationary course— 
Federal budget deficits and the coddling of 
labor bosses—unaltered. The one word 
which seems not to be present in the vocab- 
ulary of the New Frontier is “priorities.” 
Everything is demanded, and promised, at 
once: From a landing on the moon, medicare 
for the aged, Federal aid for the colleges, for- 
eign aid for India, shorter workweeks with 
higher pay, more subsidies for everybody. 

According to the sophisticated reasoning 
of some, unless we Americans join the Com- 
mon Market, we shall perish economically. 
Join it, by lowering our tariffs, and we shall 
be saved. This is not true. None of the na- 
tions now members of the Common Market 
were made economically virtuous by reason 
of their membership in that economic entity. 
They were virtuous, or returned to virtue 
(witness the case of France) prior to and 
as a condition of such membership. Nor can 
the United States expect to succeed, inside, 
or outside of the Common Market, unless it 
mends its domestic ways. 

The battle for tariff reform is the wrong 
battle being fought on the wrong battlefield. 

Patrick M. BOARMAN, 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
Bucknell University. 
LEWISBURG, Pa. 


A BUSINESSMAN VIEWS TARIFFS 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

The lack of constructive argument on the 
proposed Kennedy tariff bill has anyone with 
a real acquaintance of our trading condi- 
tions abroad aghast at the naivete with 
which this measure has been accepted. 

My claim to speak is based on nearly 30 
years of business activity all over the 
world—particularly in Europe. I have just 
returned from another month in Europe, 
where I made a particular effort to inquire 
into the European Common Market and its 
effect on us. 

First, we are being fed the theory—as a 
fact—that the European Common Market is 
a success, and that we better get in now 
while we can. This is simply not true. 

Trade barriers are still up between the 
members of the European Common Market 
and will not be eliminated for another 5 
years, if then. The elimination is slow, step 
by slow step; already, many exceptions are 
being acted on which will result in my 
opinion, in never bringing about a pure cus- 
toms union, 

Our own legislation, although supposed to 
span a period of 5 years, gives President 
Kennedy's Tariff Commission acceleration 
power—if they want it. We could very well, 
under the hazy idea of the importance of 
immediacy, go out ahead of the Common 
Market and cause the destruction of our pro- 
tection. Furthermore, the European Com- 
mon Market is at present a fairly well bal- 
anced unit with Germany, France and 
Belgium supplying industrial products, while 
Luxembourg, Italy and Holland supply agri- 
cultural. No one can forecast what will 
happen when England with her industrial 
potential begins to compete industrially, or 
when Norway and Sweden compete agricul- 
turally. In a word, the European Common 
Market is at present in a state of flux and 
will be for some time, yet we are being im- 
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portuned to take out at least a partial part- 
nership in this unknown quantity. 

Second, the political implications of our 
partial or, someday, full partnership with 
Europe have never been brought out, pre- 
sumably because it is felt better tactics to 
let that happen gradually. 

However, it is absolutely clear in Europe 
that political overtones are already acted 
upon. Some of these ideas are socialistic in 
the extreme, and if America were either a 
part of full partner, and that is the direc- 
tion, it would ultimately cause a loss of a 
great part of our sovereignty. 

For example, European Common Market 
officials are now proposing that labor fringe 
benefits be averaged up to the level of the 
most advanced member, on the basis that it 
would give those countries without such 
benefits an unfair economic advantage. 
America might, therefore, some day be in a 
position where, in order to hold a market 
within this zone, we could be forced to sur- 
render certain rights of choice simply be- 
cause, unless we did, we could be considered 
in unfair competition. We might have to 
give up economic advantages on which we 
depend. 

Third, the effect of tariff cuts in the 
United States is much too quickly and 
vaguely put aside. 

Considerable credibility is being given to 
the fact that labor rates in the European 
Common Market will come up to meet ours. 
This is simply not true. In our company 
we employ skilled mechanical engineers and 
draftsmen at an average rate of $700 a 
month. They are the best in our industry, 
and probably in the world, but last month 
in Europe I checked the rates on these men’s 
opposite numbers in Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and England, and the rate was never 
over $200 a month. 

Even assuming a 100-percent increase in 
efficiency for the Americans, that still means 
we are nearly 100 percent over the European 
cost in this field. How can we hope to 
compete in Europe with this disadvantage, 
particularly with mass produced products 
where labor is unskilled? 

We have had tariffs for a long time. They 
are part of our calculations as an economic 
fact, and even if wrong, cannot be quickly 
altered without considerable adjustment. 
We have had the Reciprocal Trade Act since 
Roosevelt's time and generally it has allowed 
for an orderly adjustment of these matters. 

This act already permits our Govern- 
ment to negotiate with others and to make 
arrangements with due hearings to interested 
parties, but it does in addition one thing 
that Mr. Kennedy’s new bill proposes to 
change. It allows Congress to have some 
control of the procedure. In the new legisla- 
tion, under the guise of the requirement for 
more efficient negotiation with the European 
Common Market, the new Tariff Commission 
will report to Congress. This means cen- 
tralization of control in the Executive over 
tariffs and a surrender to the Executive of 
the power of Congress. 

Section 8 of the Constitution gives to Con- 
gress, and only to Congress, the right to 
impose duties and to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations. James Monroe, who was 
responsible for this clause, named it as the 
most important in the Constitution, because 
it gave to Congress, the direct representa- 
tive of the people, the power to adjust in- 
equities. 

Iam horrified at the lack of thought given 
to this subject. It seems to me every Ameri- 
can should ask himself what this would mean 
to him personally. 

Why, for example, when our favorable 
balance of trade of $5 billion is eaten up 
by foreign aid and spending abroad, do we 
use this solution for attempting to cure our 
excessive foreign aid commitments? 

Why shoud we not wait until the Euro- 
pean Common Market becomes successful 
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before we start tearing up our own system? 
We certainly can negotiate in 3 or 4 years 
as well as today. 

What political implications are involved 
for us in the future, when we may have to 
follow our economic commitments which 
have been made in Europe? 

Finally, does anyone really believe that 
increased imports of textiles from Belgium, 
electronic equipment from France, electrical 
components from Holland, machinery from 
Germany, and clothing from Italy at lower 
prices than American products, are really 
going to solve our problems? 

Bruce L. SIMPSON, 
President, National Engineering Co. 
Cxicaco, ILL. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, along 
the line of recovery and prosperity, in 
today’s Journal of Commerce the column 
known as Newsletter points out an in- 
teresting distinction between gross na- 
tional product and the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production. 

Many comments have been made 
about gross national product and how 
it affects the economic well-being of our 
country. I am not so sure that many 
people who are talking about gross na- 
tional product really know how signifi- 
cant it is or how to break it down into 
its significant parts; but the article in 
the Journal of Commerce points out we 
can be misled if we pay to much atten- 
tion to gross national product, and that 
what really counts is the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article under the heading “Newsletter” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

NEWSLETTER—BUSINESS OUTLOOK: FIRST 
QUARTER SAW UPTURN FALL Orr TO SLOW 
Walk 
Business activity, moving at a fairly fast 

clip in the third and fourth quarters of last 

year, fell off to a slow walk in the first quar- 
ter of this year. 

Of course, unfavorable weather during 
January and February is blamed for much 
of the slowdown. Unquestionably, the 
weather is a handy whipping boy, particu- 
larly since it can't talk back. 

Now that spring is busting out all over, 
business activity is going to have to do bet- 
ter, or some new excuse will have to be 
found why it isn’t. 

GNP PARED 

Now, the gross national product for the 
quarter just ended is being estimated at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $548 bil- 
lion as compared with earlier estimates of 
$550 billion or better. 

This is an increase of only 1.1 percent 
from the fourth quarter of last year. In 
that quarter, GNP showed a gain of 3.1 per- 
cent over the third quarter. 

The consolation prize is that the esti- 
mated first quarter GNP for 1962 was 9.4 
8 higher than in the first quarter of 
1 s 

From the standpoint of de 
business trends, it means absolutely nothing 
that GNP in the first quarter of this year 
was substantially larger thar in the first 
quarter of last year. Even had it shown a 
decline from the fourth quarter of a few 
billion dollars, it still would have been sub- 
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stantially larger than in the first quarter of 
last year. 
The real slackening in the rate of rise has 
been in the Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production, For the first quar- 
ter of this year, with the March index esti- 
mated on the basis of preliminary data, it 
averaged 114.7 percent of its 1957 base, a 
rise of only 0.7 percent from the fourth quar- 
ter, 1961, average of 113.9. 

The rate of rise in the FRB production 
index has been falling steadily. In the sec- 
ond quarter of last year, it rose 5.6 percent, 
in the third quarter 3.7 percent, and in the 
fourth quarter 1.7 percent. 

If this decline were to continue, the FRB 
index for the current or second quarter 
would be below the average for the first 
quarter. 

Such a reversal of the uptrend in indus- 
trial production is hardly likely so soon, but 
it does appear that output in the second 
quarter is unlikely to average much higher 
than in the first quarter. 

Regardless of everything else, it must be 
remembered that industrial production was 
stimulated somewhat in the first quarter by 
stepped-up steel production and stockpil- 
ing of steel against the possibility of a strike. 


REVERSE ACTION 


In the first quarter of this year, seasonally 
adjusted steel production was about 13 per- 
cent larger than in the fourth quarter of 
last year, comparing with a gain of less than 
1 percent in overall industrial production. 

With the threat of a steel strike elimi- 
nated, this stimulus to overall industrial 
output becomes nonexistent. Had it not 
been for the greater than seasonal rise in 
steel output, the FRB industrial production 
index would have averaged no higher in the 
first quarter than in the fourth quarter of 
last year. 


EXCESSIVE POWER IS THE 
GREATEST EVIL 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
March 26 issue of the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Daily Courier is a timely editorial en- 
titled “Excessive Power Is Greatest Evil.“ 

One of the problems we are facing in 
the Unived States today is the tendency 
to a more centralized government and 
an increased effort on the part of a few 
planners to try to control and plan the 
lives of all of us. 

This editorial wisely points out the 
danger of such a trend, and emphasizes 
that the best ideas for political reform 
are those which improve the process for 
balancing off individual needs so that no 
group has too much power. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editoral 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCESSIVE Power Is GREATEST Evin 


The veteran Associated Press news analyst, 
J. M. Roberts, recently included this com- 
ment in his column: 

“In more than 30 years I have never 
known, personally, a Communist or a Fascist 
who didn’t show signs of mental imbalance, 
in a strictly medical sense. Some of them 
are smart, but they all think their's is the 
only way of running things, and that they 
must fit all men into their mold. A wise 
man soon learns that there are many good 
ways of doing almost anything.” 

That is a wise statement. Political at- 
titudes tend to be determined, not by any 
objective study of people and situations, but 
by harrowing personal experiences, feelings 
of insecurity and antagonism, ambition and 
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self-interest. The Communist idea that 
greed may be removed from the human heart 
by attempting to create an economic system 
where greed is impossible is as false as the 
Fascist idea that some people are naturally 
superior and must have power in order for 
society as a whole to progress. 

As a matter of observable fact, humanity 
is not perfectable by any artificial system or 
utopian organization which gives supreme 
power to an individual, a group of in- 
dividuals or a class. As the wise observation 
Says, power corrupts and absolute power 
tends to corrupt absolutely. Communism 
substitutes the lust for power in place of 
the lust for money; and ultimately those 
with power seize the material and sensual 
gratification which their power enables them 
to obtain. 

That system is best in which the in- 
dividual (both as an individual and as a 
member of a group) is free to pursue his self- 
interest and balance his needs against those 
of other individuals and other groups. Com- 
munism and fascism assume an ability and 
selflessness on the part of a small leader 
group which cannot exist. To use biological 
terminology, a nation creature cannot be a 
wholesome organism when a central brain 
attempts to direct all of the functions of all 
of the cells. No brain is adequate enough. 
Evolution proceeds when each cell surrenders 
a measure of control to the central govern- 
ing system only when its own needs are 
better served thereby. 

That is why we are suspicious of any plan 
which assumes superior intelligence by a 
central planning group. The best ideas for 
political reform are those which improve the 
process for balancing off individual needs so 
that no group has too much power. 


MEDICARE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Wall Street Journal for today, April 2, 
the lead editorial, entitled “Playing Poli- 
tics With the Aged,” merits the attention 
of all who are interested in the problems 
of medicare. 

We all know that the Kerr-Mills Act 
has had only a short while for imple- 
mentation by the various States. In my 
own State of Iowa the legislature has 
passed an enabling act, but it has not as 
yet passed an appropriation to enable 
our State to obtain the benefits under 
the Kerr-Mills Act. 

My State is typical in this respect. It 
takes time for our States to move. We 
are not ready to kick aside the traces 
and jump into something unless we have 
a pretty good idea that it will really give 
the beneficial results intended. 

The editorial very aptly points out that 
States do move slowly, and that we 
should give the States time to act before 
we are too sure the Kerr-Mills Act is not 
as successful as its proponents, the able 
Senator from Oklahoma and the able 
Representative from Arkansas, intend it 
to be. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLAYING POLITICS WITH THE AGED 

In the game of politics, a group that wants 
to push its own proposal is likely to spend 
a good deal of time attacking its opponents— 
and any alternative programs. If the at- 
tacks are frequent and violent enough, the 
opponents will be kept busy defending 
themselves. And no one is likely to have 
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much time for calm consideration of the 
group's own proposal. 

This at least seems to be the thinking of 
the Kennedy administration as it promotes 
its plan to provide medical care for the aged 
through social security. One of the prime 
opponents of the proposal is the American 
Medical Association, so the AMA now is 
coming under heavy fire. 

John M. Bailey, the Democratic national 
chairman, charged the other day that the 
national medical group “has stood for years 
against the social and economic advances 
that the Birch Society stands against today.” 
“In fact,” Mr. Bailey contended, “the Ameri- 
can people are starting to regard the AMA 
as an ally of the John Birch Society in a 
surgical mask.“ One doesn't have to be a 
fan of the AMA to recognize this as wild 
political propaganda. 

But the Democrats and the administration 
were not through with the AMA. A few days 
later, the President welcomed a group of 27 
doctors to the White House. The group read 
a statement signed by 40 doctors who sup- 
port the administration’s medical care pro- 
gram, and the President said he hoped this 
support would convince other doctors of the 
wisdom of his plan. 

A spokesman for the 27 doctors said he 
didn't know how many AMA members fa- 
vored the social security approach but added 
that 75 percent of the 40 doctors who had 
signed the statement were members of the 
AMA. This is proof positive that at least 
30 of the AMA’s 180,000 members are all for 
the administration's proposal. 

On the same day, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Ribicoff attacked an ex- 
isting Government program of medical care 
for the aged. The AMA and many other 
groups and individuals argue that this pro- 
gram, set up by the Kerr-Mills Act of 1960, 
deserves a fair test before the Government 
embarks on anything as extensive as medical 
eare through social security, Under the 
Kerr-Mills plan, States can set up Federal- 
State medical programs for persons over 65 
whose financial resources are limited; the 
Federal Government provides at least half 
of the funds. 

So far as Mr. Ribicoff is concerned, the 
Kerr-Mills plan has already met its test and 
failed. The findings of a study conducted 
by his Department, he said, “support the 
conclusion that to rely on existing public as- 
sistance legislation alone as a means of meet- 
ing the medical care needs of aged persons 
would not only fail to cover many aged peo- 
ple in need, but would be very costly in gen- 
eral revenues.“ 

Both Mr. Ribicoff’s “study” and its con- 
clusions, we believe, should be scrutinized 
carefully. The plan is dependent on volun- 
tary action by the States, and State legisla- 
tures do not move rapidly. By January, the 
month on which Mr. Ribicoff’s figures were 
based, 22 States had begun—but had only 
begun—to participate in the program. 

Since January, Mr. Ribicoff concedes, six 
more States have joined the program. And 
it is certain there will be others, especially 
if the prospects for the social security pro- 
gram should dim. Any Government pro- 
gram, as the Secretary certainly should 
know, tends to grow as time goes along. 

And then there’s that comment that the 
Kerr-Mills plan alone would be “very costly.” 
Is Mr, Ribicoff seriously suggesting that it 
would cost the taxpayers any less to provide 
medical care for all elderly citizens, whether 
they need financial help or not, than it 
would cost merely to care for those in need? 

No one we know of is opposing adequate 
medical care for the elderly. But there is 
a very real public policy question whether 
this should be on a voluntary or a compul- 
sory basis. And whatever anyone thinks 
about that, it’s certain there hasn’t been 
time to fairly assess the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram—or the many new private insurance 
plans for the elderly. 
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However smart its politics may be, we can’t 
see how the administration is serving the 
interests of the elderly or the public with its 
propaganda mixture of vilification and dis- 
tortion. 


UNITED NATIONS BONDS 
PURCHASE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that tomorrow the Senate will 
commence debate on the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute in respect to 
the United Nations bond issue. I have 
a copy of the amendment, offered by the 
distinguished majority floor leader and 
by the distinguished minority floor 
leader. 

During the discussion on the amend- 
ment today a point was made that, 
among other things, the substitute would 
tend to provide an incentive to nations 
which have not been paying their obli- 
gations to the United Nations to start 
paying up. I believe what was referred 
to is section 4 of the proposed substitute, 
which states: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
United States shall use its best efforts to 
promote a pattern of United Nations financ- 
ing (including a vigorous program for collec- 
tion of delinquencies on annual assessments 
of nations and maintenance of such annual 
assessments on a current basis) that makes 
unnecessary any future large-scale borrow- 
ing. 


Mr. President, I do not know how I 
shall vote on the substitute amendment. 
I wish to hear more discussion of it. I 
cannot find anything in this portion of 
the substitute which I have read which 
adds one iota to what is the position of 
all responsible Members of Congress, 
and of all responsible officials of this 
administration and of previous adminis- 
trations, who have literally shouted it 
from the rooftops. This is merely an 
“abracadabra” on the policy, in fact, of 
all Americans; that is, that all members 
of the United Nations should pay their 
obligations. 

I have been concerned about whether 
there is anything meaningful in the pro- 
posed United Nations bond issue as 
originally introduced, as it came from 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and as is now apparent in the sub- 
stitute amendment, to give the leader- 
ship which our country must give in 
promoting the fiscal integrity of nations 
which at present are behind in their 
assessments and in their contributions 
to the United Nations. 

I fear, Mr. President; that if we do not 
take some kind of action which will 
provide the leadership needed, a great 
opportunity will be lost. 

I thank my able friend from Califor- 
nia for yielding to me. 


SAN LUIS CONTRACT—A THREAT 
TO THE 160-ACRE LIMITATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment I feel the highest respect I can pay 
to my friend from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] would be to reply to him. I 
would not wish to have him think for a 
moment that he could make a speech on 
this subject matter and that the Senator 
from Oregon would be so discourteous as 
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to ignore the speech, because if there is 
anything I have always wished to extend 
to my friend from California it is 
courtesy. 

Therefore, in the spirit of courteous 
reply to my friend from California I 
wish to tell him I found him exactly as 
unconvincing tonight as he was in 1959 
in regard to the San Luis project. 

The Senator seems to be concerned 
about the arms of the Federal Govern- 
ment. While he was out for dinner I 
made that part of my speech which dealt 
with the many organizations in Cali- 
fornia which are protesting the contract, 
representing, as I stated, many of the 
so-called little people, who really are the 
great substance of this representative 
democracy. They point out in their 
petitions, which are being signed by the 
hundreds, and they point out in the 
resolutions which they are passing at 
meetings in California, that they con- 
sider there is a great Federal issue in- 
volved. They are asking the Federal 
Government to protect the national land 
policy. 

I devoted myself to a discussion of that 
this afternoon and evening. 

I say to my good friend from Califor- 
nia, the great concern he has about the 
Federal Government involving itself in 
this matter, which I insist involves Fed- 
eral policy, is a subject matter which I 
am sure he will wish to take up with 
the Californians, and the many organiza- 
tions they comprise, who are taking ex- 
actly the same position as the Senator 
from Wisconsin, the Senator from Mi- 
nois and the Senator from Oregon. 

Next I say that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia pointed out that my resolution is 
to go to the Senate Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, which, he says, 
has already approved of the contract. I 
point out that we had heard earlier this 
afternoon of the position taken by the 
chairman of that committee, the very 
able Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Senator from California left me with the 
impression that he thought the refer- 
ence of my resolution to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
would be more or less an ineffectual par- 
liamentary procedure on my part. I hope 
not. I hope that after the debate today 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs will consider the case 
which was made in opposition to the con- 
tract and will at least send to the Senate 
a formal action for Senate approval or 
disapproval. I think that is in keeping 
with the position taken by the Attorney 
General, when he said he thought this 
matter should be determined by the Con- 
gress itself. It will not be determined 
by the Congress itself if it is determined 
by a committee and that is the last we 
see of it. 

I shall be very interested in the tran- 
script tomorrow. 

I do not recall suggesting that the 
Attorney General had demanded that 
Congress take that course of action, but 
the Senator from California thinks he 
heard me make that statement. If he 
did, I certainly misspoke myself. But 
I do not recall saying that the Attorney 
General had demanded that course of 
action. 
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Several times I read the recommenda- 


tion of the Attorney General. His rec- 
ommendation was that the question be 
determined by the Congress itself. I 
agree with him. I think the only way 
we can have the Congress determine the 
question is to get it formally before Con- 
gress for a vote. I hope that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs will give us that opportunity. 
Every Member of Congress ought to 
stand up and be counted on the public 
policy land question, 

Although there is not too much time 
left, I shall watch the calendar. I shall 
keep in touch with the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and if I 
should become convinced that the com- 
mittee does not propose to take action, 
in adequate time, prior to the expiration 
of the period, I shall move to discharge 
the committee from further considera- 
tion of my resolution and bring it to the 
floor of the Senate, which is my parlia- 
mentary right. I shall do everything I 
can to have Members of the Senate stand 
up and be counted. If the Senate suc- 
ceeds in evading what I think is an obli- 
gation that it owes to the American peo- 
ple on this question of public policy, it 
will not be because the senior Senator 
from Oregon did not do what he could 
under the rules of the Senate to get a 
vote. 

I might be asked why I have postponed 
until this date a discussion of this sub- 
ject. I have been prepared for some 
weeks to discuss the question. In fact, 
I took the floor of the Senate one after- 
noon and would have proceeded in a 
matter of 2 or 3 minutes to start reading 
the speech on this subject that I deliv- 
ered today, as I had had it ready for 
quite some time, when I was prevailed 
upon by officials of the Senate to post- 
pone a consideration of the question un- 
til there could be a further review of it. 
I always welcome the noncontroversial 
settlement of an issue if there is a chance 
to settle it noncontroversially on its 
merits. So I withheld discussion of the 
subject. 

Last week it became perfectly clear 
that the question was not to be settled 
in any other way than to let the decision 
of the committee stand. Last week I 
asked the leadership to schedule my 
speech on this matter early today, and 
I was told that it would be so scheduled. 
But a little confusion developed in re- 
gard to the time schedule of the Senate 
later today, and I had no intention of 
breaking my record of cooperation with 
the Senate in regard to time schedule. 
The leadership asked if I would speak 
later today, after I refused a proposal 
that I allow some other Senator to ob- 
tain the floor and then yield to me, under 
a limited time schedule. I made it very 
clear to the leadership that no one would 
ever tell me how long I should talk in 
the Senate. I was assured that that 
was not the intention, but that would 
have been the effect. 

I have cooperated by agreeing to speak 
at a later hour and on a good many 
other subjects which I originally had not 
intended to speak on, but I thought I 
might as well get them out of the way. 

CvillI——361 
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That happens to be the record in re- 
gard to the position of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon concerning the time 
schedule for handling this subject. So 
let no one say that I did not proceed to 
take the necessary steps to bring the 
question before the Senate. It has been 
before the Senate for quite some time 
prior to today. But one could say it 
was before the Senate in a negotiable 
stage or status. Only when I became 
convinced that there would not be any 
noncontroversial settlement of the mat- 
ter did I notify the leadership last week 
that the debate would start today. We 
have had it. 

I wish to close by saying that there is 
another phase of the remarks of my 
good friend, the Senator from California 
Mr. KucHEL] that leaves me a little per- 
plexed in regard to the nature of the in- 
termingled and joint project. As I told 
him earlier today, all the denial on the 
part of the Senators from California as 
to whether the Ivanhoe case applies 
would be of no avail so far as the senior 
Senator from Oregon is concerned, be- 
cause denial of the existence of a sub- 
sidy does not remove the subsidy. One 
can deny the fact—but he cannot change 
it by denial—that the Federal aspect of 
the project is basic to the project and 
always has been. We talk about the 
State authorities going out and decid- 
ing through their engineers that there 
was only one place at which a reservoir 
could be built. That was at San Luis. 

That does not in any way change what 
happened. The fact was that California 
was very desirous of having millions of 
American taxpayers’ dollars expended 
for the development of the Federal as- 
pects of the project. They got them, and 
Iam glad they did. They did. The proj- 
ect is a sound one. But when we start 
talking about State waters, we had better 
be sure that we know what waters we 
are talking about. 

I point out that the streams tributary 
to the main stem of the Feather River 
are streams which, for the most part, 
originate on Federal lands. When the 
State of California interested itself in a 
State program that would create five 
holding dams, it had to obtain Federal 
approval, because that water, so far as 
many of the tributaries of the Feather 
River are concerned, originates on Fed- 
eral forest lands. So even at that stage 
of development there was an intermin- 
gled project. 

Well, they are going to bring all that 
water down to the Oroville Dam, which 
the State proposes to build, and use that 
as a source of backing up the water. 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
building a canal from the Oroville Dam 
to the San Luis Federal Dam. That has 
never gotten out of the talking stage. 
All I know is that one important knowl- 
edgeable Californian after another in- 
volved in this controversy for a long time 
report to me and to others that they will 
never live long enough to see that canal 
built from the Oroville Dam down to the 
San Luis Dam, and that it would be an 
inexcusable waste of money of the tax- 
payers of California to do so. If anyone 
wishes to talk about a real hot issue for 
Californians, just let him advocate that 
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canal, with the Sacramento River not so 
far away. 

All I know is that these Californians, 
several of them very high in the State 
government in recent years, and some 
still high in the State government, have 
been very frank with me about this. 
They laugh about it. They said: “We 
will tell you what will happen. We will 
put that water from the Oroville Dam 
into the Sacramento River. That is a 
God-given canal.” 

Of course that is a navigable stream. 
California does not own it. 

The Presiding Officer and I and all 
the people in California and the other 
180 million Americans own it. 

That presents another interesting 
problem of intermingling, even if one 
wanted to claim that this water, much of 
which came off Federal forest lands and 
from tributaries off these lands backed 
up in pools by the Oroville Dam, is State 
water. If it is put in the Sacramento 
River, it becomes navigable water. 

Then I am told by these high officials, 
who have been sweating this out for 
quite some time in California, that the 
so-called State aspects of the San Luis 
project involve an understanding that 
they are going to send this water on 
down into California from the San Luis 
Dam for domestic use by housewives and 
home laundries, and in drinking faucets. 

But, I am told, when they floated the 
bonds, they floated them on the pledge 
that the water was going to be used for 
all uses, including agricultural uses. 
There seems to be a little confusion 
about that out there now. So we get 
an ancillary issue being raised, and that 
is whether or not the purposes for which 
they thought the bonds were being 
floated are the purposes for which the 
water involved will be used. 

I have been told by one California offi- 
cial that there are some who look upon 
this as a full employment bill for lawyers 
in California, and have thus looked upon 
it for quite some time. We can well 
understand how that might be. How- 
ever, I do not propose to let the internal 
problems of California, political, eco- 
nomic, or any other, divert me from my 
responsibility in the Senate, and that is 
to keep my eyes on the Federal policy 
question involved. I do not propose to 
let my very dear friend from California, 
who talks about California’s State water 
problem, including a discussion of canals, 
which some people in California tell me 
will never be built, unless the Sacramento 
River runs dry, which is not probable, or 
let political maneuverings inside the 
State government and outside the State 
government of California have any influ- 
ence whatsoever upon the position I take 
on this contract, even though my good 
friend thinks I am wrong, and is so very 
sure I am wrong that he emphasizes it by 
thrice repetition. 

However, I take solace in the fact that 
if I am so wrong, there are thousands of 
people in California who are wrong with 
me, because there are thousands in Cali- 
fornia who have taken time to find out 
about this project and who think this con- 
tract is dead wrong, that the Secretary of 
the Interior was dead wrong in negotiat- 
ing it, and that it ought to be set aside. 
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I agree with those Californians. When 
one of the best recognized authorities in 
all the United States, who happens to be 
a professor in one of the great institu- 
tions of higher learning in California, 
takes the position that the officials of 
California are dead wrong in this matter, 
I am inclined to follow the viewpoint of 
such a scholar, rather than the political 
requests of California politicians. 

I believe that summarizes pretty well 
my complete lack of being in any way 
convinced by the noble effort of my 
friend from California. We have made 
clear for the record the wide chasm 
of difference we have on this matter as a 
matter of public policy. It may be that 
the political overtones in an election year 
on this issue are stronger than reason 
and may succeed for the time being in 
setting aside the 160-acre limitation. 
But that will not end the problem, It 
will continue to be an issue. The peo- 
ple will continue to take their account- 
ing of the politicians for such a course 
of action against the public interest. 

I should much prefer to see the State 
of California and the Department of the 
Interior work out a contract agreement 
which would really make them more 
cooperative associates in both a State 
and Federal water development in Cali- 
fornia than to go forward now with a 
contract which will open a Pandora’s box 
of litigation, political controversy, and, 
judging from many of the communica- 
tions I receive, a considerable amount 
of recrimination in the State of Cali- 
fornia, 

All I can do is to plead with the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
to take another look at this situation; 
to plead, through the debate this after- 
noon, with my party’s administration to 
take a look at this matter, because of 
one thing I am certain—anc I close with 
this statement: The issue will not be set- 
tied by the approval of this contract. Its 
approval will simply lay the foundation 
for a continuing controversy over this 
subject until this type of giveaway of a 
Federal interest is stopped, whether it be 
in California or Oregon or Florida, or 
anywhere else in the United States. 

I do not believe the American people 
are ready to sacrifice the greatest pro- 
tection we have had, since 1902, of the 
family farm land reform program for 
the United States. I do not believe they 
are ready to turn the principle of the 160- 
acre limitation over to the big corporate 
farmers of California or any other State, 
who have always found this arrangement 
to be a limitation upon their attempts to 
get a windfall from the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the reclamation pro- 
gram, such as they will get if the con- 
tract negotiated between the State of 
California and the Department of the 
Interior is permitted to stand. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


H.R. 1362. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Aniello; 
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H.R, 1451. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Prischl Rogers; 

H.R. 1492. An act for the relief of Ernest 
John Large; 

H.R. 1671. An act for the relief of Edvige 
Cianciulli; 

H.R. 2180, An act for the relief of Eugene 
©. Harter; 

H.R. 2684. An act for the relief of Mohan 
Singh; 

H.R, 3105. An act for the relief of Christine 
Fahrenbruch, a minor; 

H.R. 3376. An act for the relief of George 
A. McDermott; 

H.R. 6082. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vartanus Uzar; 

H.R. 6216. An act for the relief of Theodore 
T. Reilmann; 

H.R. 6276. An act for the relief of Athan- 
asia Dekazos; 

H.R. 6348. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Izabel A. Miguel; 

H.R. 6740. An act for the relief of Teofilo 
Estoesta; 

H.R. 7676. An act for the relief of George 
W. Ross, Jr.; 

H.R. 8422. An act for the relief of Sister M. 
Theophane (Jane Carroll); 

H.R. 8780. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Carl F. Romney; 

H.R. 8781. An act for the relief of Walter 
Singlevich; 

H.R. 8947. An act for the relief of Harry A. 
Sebert; 

H.R. 9612. An act relating to the elections 
under section 333 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 by the shareholders of the 
G. L. Bernhardt Co., Inc., of Lenoir, N.C.; and 

H.R. 10573. An act to grant the American 
Numismatic Association perpetual succession. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, unless 
there are other comments, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 54 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 3, 1962, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate April 2, 1962: 
U.S. MARSHAL 

Jesse L, Dobbs, of Texas, to be U.S. marshal 
for the western district of Texas for the term 
of 4 years, vice Albert W. Saegert, term 
expired, 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Edwin M. Martin, of Ohio, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State. 


U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Information for terms expiring January 27, 
1965, and until their successors have been 
appointed and qualified: 

Clark R. Mollenhoff, of Iowa. 

Morris 8. Novik, of New York. 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be 
postmasters: 
ALABAMA 
Virginia H. Phillips, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala., in place of Larry Robinson, deceased. 
ALASKA 
Bertha A. Bousley, Metlakatla, Alaska, in 
place of J. E, Evans, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
DeWitt C. Henry, Beebe, Ark., in place of 
H. A. Webb, removed. 
Mary E. Benbrook, Norfork, Ark., in place 
of W. Q. Swearingen, retired. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Marshall O. Clayton, Corcoran, Calif., in 
place of E, J. Craghill, retired, 


CONNECTICUT 


Donald T. Hogan, Plymouth, Conn., in 
place of M. E. Ryan, retired. 
FLORIDA 
T. Grayson Screws, Fellsmere, Fla., in place 
of H. E. Kesler, deceased. 
Curtiss W. Hale, Hollywood, Fla., in place 
of C. W. Ten Eick, retired. 
William M. O'Cain, Jasper, Fla., in place 
of K. L. Sandlin, retired. 
Stanley P. Nalls, Lutz, Fla., in place of 
W. K. Sadler, resigned. 
R. Louise Cox, Montverde, Fla., in place of 
V. M. Cox, retired. 
Dale W. Campbell, Roseland, Fla., in place 
of D. C. Taylor, retired. 
GEORGIA 


Elizabeth B. Minton, Pine Mountain Valley, 
Ga., in place of R. O. Minton, retired. 
IDAHO 
Anna R. Lake, Roberts, Idaho, in place of 
Clara Hand, retired. 
James E. Jensen, Shelley, Idaho, in place 
of H. T. Leavitt, removed. 
IOWA 
Deane A. Darrow, Fontanelle, Iowa, in place 
of E. C. Dodds, retired. 
Ross B. Garrett, Glenwood, Iowa, in place 
of G. L. Fickel, retired. 
John F. Loetz, Marquette, Iowa, in place 
of B. M. Presho, retired. 
Eva M. Harman, Plymouth, Iowa, in place 
of R. D. Claus, deceased. 
Edward E. Monteith, Seymour, Iowa, in 
place of O. G. Sharp, retired, 
KANSAS 
Gladys E. Higbee, Formoso, Kans., in place 
of J. F. Higbee, deceased. 
John C. Burton, Syracuse, Kans., in place 
of E. A. Hoppe, deceased. 
KENTUCKY 
Harry Moberly, Richmond, Ky., in place of 
O. W. Hisle, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Cora E. Johnson, Boyce, La., in place of 
G. E. Johnson, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Oran R. Wilkerson, Lexington Park, Md., 
in place of L. T. Oliver, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Edward C. Berube, Fall River, Mass., in 
place of J. J. Higgins, retired. 
Frank W. MacLaughlin, Gloucester, Mass., 
in place of D. P. Steele, transferred. 
MICHIGAN 
Clyde H. Schrock, Bellevue, Mich., in place 
of M. G. Keith, retired. 
Charles G. Osborn, Hart, Mich., in place of 
H. W. Peacock, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Earl C. Mittag, Eagle Bend, Minn., in place 
of O. B. Weibye, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mary A. Thomas, Greenwood Springs, 
Miss., in place of Erie Riggan, deceased, 
James A. Raigins, Jr., Prairie, Miss., in 
place of I. L. Cain, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Glynn J. Evans, Carthage, Mo., in place of 
O. O. Smith, removed. 
Truman R. Taylor, Neelyville, Mo., in place 
of E. S. Foster, retired. 
MONTANA 
Alice S. Fjell, Birney, Mont., in place of 
D. W. Carrigan, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Thomas E. Dowd, Boys Town, Nebr., in 
place of Theresa Mullan, retired, 
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Ignatius A. Polski, Loup City, Nebr., in 

place of R. C. Plants, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 

Claude R. Poyer, Belvidere, N.J., in place of 
N. H. Deshler, retired. 

James P. DeMaio, Sr., Cedar Grove, N.J., in 
place of O. P. Jacobus, retired. 

Francis M. McKenna, Closter, N.J., in place 
of A. M. Sweet, resigned. 

Norman Anderson, Flemington, N.J., in 
place of Edwin Case, deceased. 

C. Wesley Barclay, Ocean City, N.J., in 
place of T. L. Adams, retired. 

Ralph J. Caneva, Park Ridge, N.J., in place 
of J. J. McNally, retired. 

NEW YORK 

James F. Hill, Centerport, N.Y., in place of 
Elizabeth Zoeller, retired. 

Oreina L. Lavoie, Champlain, N.Y., in place 
of E. A. Coonan, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Lemuel V. Young, ees N.C., in place of 

B. E. Brenton, 
OHIO 

Joseph M. Bellissimo, Avon Lake, Ohio, in 
place of F. M. DeChant, retired. 

Karl A. Krendl, Spencerville, 
place of H. W. Rider, deceased. 

Claude M. McGee, Wilberforce, Ohio, in 
place of R. B. Hickman, retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ellen F. Kingery, Billings, Okla., in place 
of V. C. Ford, retired. 

Dale A. Brenner, Blackwell, Okla., in place 
of J. J. Higgins, 

Willie B. Peacock, Fletcher, Okla.; in place 
of R. W. Lilly, 

John H. McCasland, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
in place of*F. M. Shaw, deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Marie J. Schoppy, Locust Gap, Pa., in place 
of J. J. McDonnell, removed. 

Richard S. Krebs, Milton, Pa., in place of 
E. M. Crawford, retired. 


TENNESSEE 


Dorothy M. Barker, Readyville, Tenn., in 
place of Margaret Root, retired. 
TEXAS 
Luther G. Pool, Garland, Tex., in place of 
F. B. Crush, resigned. 
Harry H. Mann, Levelland, Tex., in place 
of Rex Hudson, retired. 


VIRGINIA 


Lankford D. Malbone, Princess Anne, Va., 
in place of O. S. Chaplain, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Marvin L. Johnson, Logan, W. Va., in place 
of W. C. Browning, Jr., transferred. 
WISCONSIN 
Elgin F. Pacl, Hillsboro, Wis., in place of 
E. C. Hammer, transferred. 
Benedict C. Krause, Oak Creek, Wis. Of- 
fice established November 1, 1961. 


WYOMING 


Clarence L. Campbell, Buffalo, Wyo., in 
place of T. P. Hill, Jr., retired. 
In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Charles Hartwell Bonesteel 3d, 
018655, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army), in the rank of 
lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen, Louis Watson Truman, 018785, 
U.S. Army, in the rank of lieutenant genera). 
IN THE MARINE Corps 

Lt. Gen. Alan Shapley, U.S, Marine Corps, 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of lieutenant general in accordance with 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 


Ohio, in 


Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5232, Maj. Gen. Carson A. Roberts, 
U.S. Marine Corps, for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of said section, 
I nominate him for appointment to the grade 
of lieutenant general while so serving. 


In THE Am Force 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with dates of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 

To be majors 

Richard W. Abele, AO854092. 

Edward W. Ahrens, AO661577. 

Shelton J. Anthony, Jr., AO830941. 

John V. Armitage, AO434968. 

Paul E. Bailey, Jr., AO857264. 

Roland L. Banks, AO1575710. 

Robert L. Barker, 40675022. 

Henry G. Bartels, AO583048. 

Earl F. Bassett, 40683805. 

Max O. Biltoft, AO1637023. 

Edward E. Brown, AO855473. 

Richard A. Brown, AO937205. 

John J, Brunelly, Jr., AO360595. 

John R. Burke, 40412727. 

Timothy J. Callahan, AO821217. 

Julian R. Campbell, AO792368. 

Salvadore R. Campisano, AO574144. 

Paul T. Carter, AO867810. 

Ralph L. Cavalli, AO867850. 

Hubert J. Charon, AO678164. 

Charles M. Clark, Jr., AO802724. 

Victor K, Cline, AO739252. 

Fred J. Clubb, AO664527. 

John R. Cockley, AO1595427. 

Roy W. Coffman, AO934590. 

John J. Collins, AO1704165. 

Philip S. Cox, 40854157. 

Forest B. Crain, AO560846. 

Harold S. Criner, 401640347. 

Alfred G. Damron, AO431128. 

Thomas P. Davis, Jr., AO823036. 

William J. Dess, AO825122. 

William H. Diefenderfer, 40452764. 

John W. Donahue, AO837793. 

Harold A. Dorband, AO672047. 

Ralph E. Durant, 402059752. 

Ralph W. Everett, AO759581. 

George V. Fagan, AO1580916. 

John T. Farady, AO2033126. 

Charles L. Farris, AO873214. 

Andrew J. Ferland, 402032195. 

Morton Fischer, AO2056367. 

Nelson D. Flack, Jr., AO736172. 

Bryan A. Flatt, AO666266. 

Charles M. Floyd, AO784701. 

Eugene A. Fucci, AO693664. 

Kenneth A. Fugett, AO671337. 

Robert B. Gallman, AO565398. 

Everette T. Garrett, AO918234. 

Robert G. Goforth, AO387949. 

George P. Gould, AO866616. 

Harry E. Grafton, AO813688. 

Millard P. Gray, 40561134. 

Thomas A, Gray, 40668234. 

Joseph F. Gricius, Jr., AO861182. 

Samuel R. Haggard, AO577795. 

Robert S. Hall, AO768528. 

George T. Hankins, AO2101546. 

George E. Hardy, AO838029. 

Harry D. Harrelson, 401999450. 

Harold Hendler, 40935919. 

Jesse L. Hendricks, AO873253. 

William R. Hipple, 40431363. 

Nathan J. Hirsh, AO724043. 

John R. Houck, Sr., AO448667. 

John W. Houston, 40793774. 

Kent P. Howard, 40452698. 

William B. Hugill, 40372290. 

Matson M. Jacks, 40561351. 

Richard E. Jaggers, Jr., AO2076305. 

Hubert O. Johnson, Jr., 40409669. 

Eli G. Jordan, 40725310. 

Robert E. Keir, 40935073. 

Melvin R. Keller, 40547220. 

Edwin E. Kelly, 40563489. 

James J. Kenney, 40743030. 
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Richard G. Korthals, AO679078. 
August R. Lawrence, AO2101974, 
Harold C. Leahy, Jr., 40724324. 
Andrew J. Ligon, AO726173. 
Jesse E. Lloyd, AO2070670. 
Edmund M. Manning, Jr., 401994653. 
Julius H. Massey, Jr. AO437247. 
Thomas H. Mathieson, AO649519. 
Ray F, McKissack, 40590271. 
Nelder Medrud, Jr., AO2075022, 
Harvey I. Mellion, 401167114. 
Gerald J. Miatech, 40561684. 
Willis J. Michael, AO857997. 
Julius D. Miller, 40745727. 
Winston G. Miller, 402080751. 
Bruce E. Mills, AO758717. 
Jerry Mitchell, Jr., 40793359. 
Howard A. Moore, 40438257. 
Freeman C. Northcott, AO525088. 
Russell A. O'Connell, AO732326. 
Harry L. Orthman, 40522765. 
Cecil E. Petty, 40427654. 
Frederick H. Pless, AQ0649836. 
Herman L. Porterfield, Jr., AO649105. 
Leo M. Pruett, AO569840. 
Robert S. Redpath, AO776038. 
Henry H. Reeves, AO399555. 
Seymour S. Richmond, AO685958. 
Samuel N. Roberto, AO590295. 
Lewis M. Robinson, 40664248. 
Leopoldo V. Rodriguez, AO664661. 
George W. Roust, AO854861. 
Ralph R. Ruyle, Jr., 402062309. 
Henry Scheingold, AO706755. 
Owen H. Seatz, AO323765. 
Roy H. Skeens, AO740965. 
Harold R. Slagle, AO663189. 
Carl D. Smith, Jr., AO663191. 
James P. Smith, 40564326. 
James P. Smith, Jr., 40650021. 
Keith R. Smith, Jr., AO589785. 
Ross E. Smith, AO875860, 
William A. Smith, AO840639. 
William R. Starr, AO2080932. 
Ralph Stephenson, AO798044. 
Carl L. Stieg, AO382956. 
Charles A. Stone, AO427377. 
Jay C. Swearingen, 40589734. 
Wesley D. Sweetser, AO435108. 
Robert A. Taylor, 40460149. 
Derrill D. Trenholm, Jr., 40664848. 
Robert L. Underwood, AO776694. 
Green M. Wadsworth, Jr., AO1284793. 
Donald M. Walker, AO741952. 
Dock O. Waller, Jr., AO437291. 
Harold W. Wanfried, AO736736. 
Francis A. Waterhouse, AO819363. 
William H. Wert, Jr., AO927672. 
Scott L. Williams, AO874135. 
Charles E. Wood, AO443387. 
Ward D. Wood, AO873013. 
Edward N. Wright, AO354576. 
William E. Wright, AO660087. 
Edward J. Zawalick, 40832048. 
Walter R. Zealand, AO570900. 
James A. Zweizig, 40821830. 

To be captains 
Arthur B. Abrams, 402095801. 
Richard E. Adams, AO3032857. 
William A. Anderson, 40872383. 
Tommy D. Badley, 40590881. 
Donald Bagnard, AO2063330. 
Robert D. Baird, 402229729. 
Mack E. Baker, AO784833. 
Norman H. Beaulieu, 402059887. 
Theodore F. Beresford, Jr., 
Raymond S, Berrier, 40711830. 
Mac A. Bigelow, AO810803. 
Donald A. Birch, AO933101. 
John S. Boeman, AO720429. 
James J. Bores, AO839478. 
Albert C. Bridges, AO876703. 
Robert K. Butler, AO694045. 
Jack A, Cahill, AO747735. 
Graham M. Carter, AO816993. 
James E. Christie, AO1852623. 
Cornelius J. Collins, AO676431. 
Robert J. Cook, 40931267. 
Richard L. Cournoyer, 40667142. 
William A. Cox III, 401857348. 


Thomas L. Curkendall, 402079697. 
43320. 


Jay E. Currie, Jr., AO9 


403038531. 
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John D. Dalton, AO1908310. 
George W. Danner, Jr., 40887298. 
William R. Darling, 40690634. 
Thomas J. Dimalante, 40723590. 
Harold R. Dimond, Jr., A03034509. 
Jackie R. Douglas, 401904280. 
James F. Douglas, 40798455. 
Warren S. Dronen, 40802265. 


Claiborne J. Duhon, Jr., 402082399. 


Stephen R, Dvorchak, AO2210371. 
Edward J. Dwight, Jr., AO3038574, 
Harry J. Eckhoff, Jr., 401854897. 
Herbert Edson, 40877205. 
Harold O. Ekern, 401904161. 
David A. Elliott, A0 2249871. 
Albert L. Fein, 40859591. 

John Ford, A0 2081731. 

Stanley J. Ford, 402204960. 
June B. Fowler, 40735991. 
William G. French, Jr., 40876010. 
Curtis R. Fulton, 401905573. 
Norman D. Gibson, 40940814. 
Harry W. Glaze, Jr., 40748001. 
John B. Greer, Jr., A08 72337. 
Samuel A. Groening, 401910235. 
Carl A. Group, 402076632. 

Fred V. Gunn, 40773628. 

John L. Hahn, 40563191. 
Rudolph J. Hamborsky, 402065275. 
Albert C. Hamby, 40937608. 
Alfred W. Hammett, Jr., 40590918. 
Robert C. Hansch, 402094857. 
James F. Harder, AO774883. 
Donald J. Harney, AO2066343. 
Jesse B. Havard, AO873813. 
Horace P. Hawkes, Jr., AO817208. 
William M. Herndon, A0802386. 
Frank W. Hewett, A049 130. 
Robert C. Hines, 40929435. 

John M. Hokanson, AO2208197. 
George R. Honold, AO841841. 
Eugene P. Horton, AO677008. 
Sheril D. Huff, 40590562. 

Marion F, Humkey, AO831196. 
William H. Jenkins, AO2029396. 
George F. D. Jennings, AO781323. 
Merrill E. Jensen, AO779877. 
William E. Johns, AO671029. 
Charles A. Jones, AO2073385. 
Wilson H. Jones, AO804346. 

Jean A. Kearby, AO696105. 
George Kirkpatrick, 40682188. 
Charles Konigsberg, AO738414. 
Harold N. Kritzberg, AO687380. 
George W. Lavie, Jr., 40880515. 
Paul A. Lopapa, AO2057968. 
Ralph S. Lucardi, AO814714. 
Richard D. Machelski, AO825220. 
Joseph H. Magrane, AO872927. 
Willis P. Mark, AO926545. 
Herbert F. Mayes, AO0591388. 
Mike D. McCarty, AO2060194. 
Charles A. McConnell, 40590990. 
Robert M. McFarland, AO717465. 
Donald J. McGibbon, AO662809. 
Charles R. McHenry, AO932556. 
Robert I. McSweeney, AO692804. 
Russell A. Meier, AO875752. 
George P. Menosky, AO590778. 
John M. Mickelson, AO2061403. 
John H. Mingus, Jr., 40710997. 
Harry V. Mitchell, 402081530. 
John A. Moe, AO784501. 

Paul W. Montgomery, AO2061028. 
Charles W. Moore, AO2093899. 
Neal W. Moran, 401910332. 
Joseph R. Morin, 40554130. 
Gordon K. Morse, AO872351. 
Leonard R. Murph, AO808578. 
Phillip L. Newsom, AO706747. 
Daniel J. Nielson, 408773 12. 
John A. Norby, 401864036. 
Raymond A. Normandin, AO697671. 
Howard T. Nuckels, AO2228191. 
Albert K. Oechsle, AO791724. ` 
Marvin R. Olsen, AO1850681. 
Alfred C. Orlowski, AO584021. 
Charles W. Parker, 40931260. 
Robert E. Patterson, AO2207010. 
Oscar W. Payne, AO1910179. 
Herschel D. Peel, AO680701. 
Kenneth R. Peters, AO2046784. 
Norbert V. Phister, 40591025. 


David H. Raner, AO762406. 
Raymond R. Rath, AO2101686. 
John S. Rigden, Jr., AO2073219. 
Carroll W. Roberts, AO1905265. 
George E. J. Roedner, 40774818. 
James W. Ruddell, 401908478. 
Edward J. Sandini, AO783842, 
Frank W. Scheible, AO407948. 
Prank J. Schelling, AO2061267. 
Glenn D. Seanger, AO788969. 
Rex O. Shannon, AO767896. 
Roscoe T. Sheldon, AO829088. 
Donald R. Shilling, AO2027733. 
Billy S. Shipley, AO2085214. 
Bertram A. Silva, Jr., AO699262. 
Billy D. Smith, AO2039035. 
Phillip H. Smith, 40591254. 
Sidney A. Sosnow, 402075912. 
John T. Stark, Jr., 40591068. 
Paul A. Steves, AO590662. 
Frank A. Stoehrer, AO825707. 
William E. Sullivan, 402074610. 
James R. Tackett, AO1856655. 
Franklin G. Talley, AO1856514. 
Julius H. Taylor, AO2098886. 
Ivan B. Thompson, A0562200. 
John K. M. C. Tracey, A0589587. 
Fred W. Troxel, AO720969. 
Robert D. Trudell, AO830120. 
Turner O. Veith, Jr., AO1998977. 
Henry L. Walker, AO1903039. 


Williston L. Warren, Jr., AO770037. 


Richard G. Webb, AO3007211. 
Francis L. Webre, AO1559634. 
Robert V. Weiland, AO2094421. 
Jerrie C. Wells, AO926373. 

John F. Westphal, AO766133. 
George T. Whelden, Jr., 40775880. 
William E. Whiteaker, A0550170. 
Carl J. Wiederanders, AO881070. 
Ernest N. Willard ITI, 40591284. 


William R. Williamson, 402206542. 


Anthony E. Wilson, AO782086. 
Charles G. Wilson, AO713034. 
Stanton R. Withrow, AO875501. 
Wion W. Worsley, AO865265. 
William R. Wronski, AO764555. 
Robert B. Yandell, AO1852948. 
Ivan Topp. AO1908980. 
William B. Young, 403001508. 
William T. Young, 401588977. 
Barr D. Younker, A0838206. 
Leroy E. Zirk, 402062110. 


To be first lieutenants 


David J. Affholder, 408094722. 
Robert C. Amos, 403094590. 
Roger G. Andrews, AO3094879. 
Darrell E. Arendts, AO3094556. 
Alan H. Baer, 403088547. 
Edward F. Barrett, AO3093914. 
Gayl D. Bernhardt, AO3086461. 
Jack W. Beschta, AO3083727 
Frank J. Bielsik, AO3085519. 
Norman D. Boice, AO3094901. 
Patrick S. Boob, AO3094292. 
Gordon S. Boucher, AO3086041. 
Richard L. Bousman, AO3094253. 
Joseph H. Brewer, Jr., AO3094082. 
Arthur A. Brown, 403086760. 
John W. Buchanan, 403094386. 
Roland H. Buster, 403095187. 
Kayland E. Call, AO3085672. 
Dennis F. Campbell, 403094768. 
Jerry D. Carson, 403094821. 
Charles D. Carter, AO3093428. 
Elaine Y. Casteel, AL3060909. 
Leonard P. Chaffin, AO3093459. 
Joseph B. Cochran, Jr., AO3086648. 


Alberto Condes de la Torre, AO3093999. 


Robert A. Cross, AO3083983. 
George A. Cude, AO3094910. 
Conrad J. Dahl, AO3095082. 
Robert L. Dentino, AO3093432. 
Philip D. Desjardins, 403094400. 
Edward P. Doherty, AO2205109. 
Darrell A. Downing, AO3093892. 
Willis E. Easter, 403094410. 


Frank K. Edmondson, Jr., 403093869. 


Don L. Edwards, 403082621. 
Charles D. Eggleston, AO3085719. 
Richard F. Engel, AO3086475. 
Jerry H. Floyd, AO3095277. 


Tedd J. Foote, AO3095094. 
Bert L. Frescura, 403094960. 
Willie C. Gardner, Jr., 403086224. 
Ronald Gawlitta, 403082299. 
Floyd D. Gilbert, AO3094795. 
Thomas E. Giles, AO3094913. 
Theodore A. Hagen, AO3082289. 
Joseph D. Haney, AO3086658. 
Marion N. Hardesty, AO3085608. 
Vincent R. Harter, AO3093170. 
Charles K. Hayes, Jr., AO3040399. 
Michael M. Heil, AO3086482. 
Frederick C. Heinemann III, AO3093583. 
John C. Hink, AO3086377. 
Joseph M. Hoffman, AO3086566. 
Denis E. Holberg, AO3093121. 
Peter J. Horne, AO3086877. 
Leonard W. Houston, AO3087445. 
Jay D. Huber, AO3093099. 
Loyal J. Huddleston, AO3094529. 
Thomas F. Hughes, AO3086855. 
Ronald K. Hunt, AO3086345. 
Robert J. Irzyk, AO3086878. 
Aubrey J. Jackson, AO3094174. 
Preston C. Jackson, AO3094771. 
Kevin B. Jeffery, AO3086366. 
Arnold G. Johnson, 403093507. 
Joseph P. Johnson, Jr., 40309422. 
Carroll G. Jones, AO3086664. 
William R. Jones, AO3086729. 
Jon C. Kahl, 403094323. 
Charles L. Kirkpatrick, AO3094753. 
Edward A. Koechle, 403093440. 
Joseph Koehly, AO3094162. 
Stephen M. Korcheck, AO3094818. 
Jerry L. Larson, AO3086924. 
John K. Larson, AO3095148. 
Royce J. Leonard, AO3052889. 
Don R. Lewis, AO3095261. 
Robert A. Liberty, AO3093279. 
Lee H. Lovejoy, AO3086389. 
Richard G. Luttrell, AO3094099. 
Bruce G. MacLennan, 403094812. 
Ronald A. Martens, AO3085558. 
John A. McAndrews, Jr., 403082489. 
Thomas J. McCarron, 403086322. 
Jimmie V. McClain, AO3085072. 
George L. McCrea, AO3094033. 
James R. McCutcheon, 403094255. 
Bobby J. McDonald, AO3037266. 
Marie T. McGrath, AL3060905. 
F. McHale, AL3060918. 
David R. McNabb, AO3085815. 
Gary H. Mears, AO3085902. 
Boyd W. Megginson, 403094672. 
James H. Miller, AO3086402. 
Ronald A. Mitchell, AO3086455. 
Edward R. Molpus, 403094673. 
Francis C. Moriarty, AO3082770. 
Russell E. Mull, AO3094990. 
Randall E. Murphy, AO3070254. 
Richard C. Noakes, AO3094495. 
James E. Northup, AO3094631. 
Allan M. Norton, AO3093850. 
Eleanor M. O'Brien, AL3060913. 
Mortimer F. O'Connor, 403094381. 
Jerry L. Oglesby, AO3094945, 
Orville V. Olsen, 403095133. 
William M. Orr, Jr., 403093042. 
James H. Page, AO3086508. 
David D. Paisley, 403094791. 
David J. Parrish, 403095190. 
Donald T. Perrotta, AO3085429. 
Fred A. Petty, AO3073525. 
Mell T. Prather, Jr., AO3094366. 
David J. Rachofsky, AO3085535. 
Walter L. Raynaud, 403093000. 
William R. Reaugh, AO3093447, 
Louis H. Reynolds II. AO3083952. 
William F, Rice, 403087094. 
John E. Roberts, Jr., 403095090. 
Ivan D. Rosenzweig, AO3094068. 
James D. Ross, 403093254. 
Richard H. Ruff, Jr., 403095017. 
Peter D. Savelle, AO3095101. 
Norma E. Schluer, AL3060853. 
Gerald P. Schwalb, AO3086500. 
John M. Schweizer III, AO3086265. 
Louis Schweizer, Jr., AO3094764. 
Stanley D. Sebring, 403085576. 
Robert F. Smalls, AO3087205. 
Anthony F. Spolidoro, AO5206780. 
Jimmy J. Stanford, AO3095220. 
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John S. Stewart, 403093357. 
Leroy B. Sundbom, AO3087397. 
Paul N. Swarztrauber, 408095131. 
Richard H. Taylor, AO3093452. 
Jane E. Terry, AL3060912. 
Ernest B. Thompson III, 403094714. 
Trelles Tidmore, AO3093371. 
Gerald E. Timm, 403094591. 
Marvin L. Trice, Jr., 403094018. 
Walter Uhlenhoff, 4030949 19. 
Joseph W. Underwood, 403082307. 
James T. Wallace, AO3093304. 
Gary E. Walton, AO3086435. 
Gary L. Wamsley, AO3085953. 
George E. Weaver, 403094236. 
Phillip F. Weaver, AO3094530. 
William A. Weaver, AO3086814. 
Larry L. Weidkamp, 403087400. 
Peter A. Wentz, AO3086699. 
Eugene O. Westback, 403093478. 
Patrick W. Whitaker, AO3085977. 
Richard W. Wilbur, 403094858. 
James D. Wilger, AO3086860. 
James P. Wince, AO3094891. 
Stephen C. Wuamett, AO3086678. 
Donald C. Wunsch, AO3085130. 
Joseph J. Zollmann, 403087177. 
To be second lieutenants 
Distinguished Aviation Cadet Graduates 
William E. Casey, Jr., 403121794. 
William D. Combest, AO3121901. 
John K. Graves, AO3121797. 
John L. Kelly, Jr., 408121844. 
George W. Otrin, Jr., AO3117495. 


Distinguished Officer Training School 

Graduates 

Christopher I. Branch, AO3120443, 

James W. Fisk, AO3120566. 

Duane D. Gill, AO3120575. 

George F. Hanks, AO3120579. 

James J. Holets, AO3120591. 

Edward S. Moore II, 403120636. 

Louis J. Samelson, AO3120723. 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grades indicated, 
under section 8284 of title 10, United States 
Code, with a view to designation under sec- 
tion 8067 of title 10, United States Code, to 
perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 
Julius C. Archie, AO3079208. 
Gerald N. Black, 403078016. 
Gene F. Brady, AO3089854. 
Raymond A. Brown, AO3089440. 
Peter H. Burbank, AO3089505. 
Mervin F. Buss, AO3089992. 
Donald I. Carter, AO3086274. 
Frederick E. Coleman ITI, 403079358. 
Floyd P. Cooper, Jr., AO3078388. 
Paul J. Corrigan, Jr., 403101062. 
Allen L. Crunkilton, 403079061. 
Elbert B. Gray, 403074265. 
James J. Gunter, 403011638. 
Hugh W. Hamlyn, 403043687. 
Leo C. Hedley, AO3089473. 
James T. Hodges, 403089381. 
Jordan D. Johnson, 403046788. 
James J. Kehoe, Jr., 403089626. 
Kenneth R. Kwapich, 403078601. 
Joe D. Lindsey, 403088992. 


William E. Britz, Jr., 403090938. 
Vernon L. Carter, Jr., AO3089120. 
Robert L. Flentge, 403111021. 
Frank C. Fraunfelter, 403111628. 
Wesley E. Jackson, 403111341. 
John T. LaCroix, 403089080. 
William F. MacKenzie, 403089277. 
James L. Murray, 403088919. 
Albert E. New, 403110982. 
William H. Pryor, Jr., 403090792. 
Dewey V. Sturges, 403091279. 
Donald C. Van Riper, 403110846. 
David H. Wood, 403111220. 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


Valentine J. Belfiglio, 403091764. 
Thomas W. Bingham, AO3091165. 
Paul E. Boehm, 403097956. 
Richard F. Boggs, AO3097704. 
Raymond P. Conley, AO3106795. 
Robert A. English, AO3110985. 
David A. Fry, AO3112182. 

James E. Gabriel, AO3112388. 
William R. Gemma, AO3111340. 
Wendell J. Greene, AO3112049. 
Richard K. Hartman, AO3091876. 
Richard T. Heyart, AO3097001. 
Robert G. Houston, 405702496. 
Jack Hudock, 408111739. 

Charles C. Kidd, AO3094112. 
Gerald R. Leopold, AO3110814. 
William M. Mason, AO3111603. 
Donald H. McDougald, 403091754. 
Francis Montague, 403091341. 
James I. Morton, AO3091804. 
Howard W. Nickerson, AO3097372. 
Clinton R. Park, AO3091697. 
George Rider, AO3110712. 

Bobbie S. Robison, AO3111841. 
Torsten Rothman, 403097788. 
John F. Schulz, 408111842. 
Charles L. Silliman, AO3111855. 
Michael F. Smith, AO3105490. 
Alfred I. Strentzsch, Jr., AO3111174. 
Bernard S. Tatera, AO8073463. 
Dean Tillery, AO3061040. 

John P. Van Rysselberge, 408095873. 
Joe B. White, AO3091663. 

Robert L. Woodward, AO3091879. 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as a distinguished mili- 
tary graduate, the following distinguished 
military student of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8284, title 10, United States Code, with 
a view to designation under the provisions 
of section 8067, title 10, United States Code, 
to perform medical service duties, date of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 


Cariold B. Harrah 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following distinguished mili- 
tary students of the Air Force Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
8284, title 10, United States Code, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force: 


Thomas K. Massey, AO3086260. 
Michael J. Parkhurst, 403028513. 
Mitchell C. Ragland, 403089959. 
James E. Richardson, 403078539. 
Stanley V. Rowney, 403078286. 
Brent C. Seager, 403089634. 
William J. Sears, 403078723. 
Lewis L. Smith, Jr., 409088637. 
William A. Stoker, AO3089423. 
Nicholas T. Varkonyi, 403112276. 
Kenneth C. Walker, AO3089555. 
George R. Weddington, AO3078477. 
James B. Willging, 403089411. 
Robert J. Work, AO3078395. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Veterinary) 


Russell B. Barker, AO 3110716. 
Richard A. Boster, AO3111184. 


James L. Ackerman 
Donald L. Adams 
Joseph F. Aieta 
Stephen F. Altick 
Edgar A. Altman, Jr. 


Bobby L. Baker 
Stanford O. Bardwell 
Elliott B. Barnes, Jr. 
Clyde E. Barnett 
William Barreire 


Frederick H. AmbrosiaBenjamin B. Barrett 


Alan H. Ammerman 
Robert A. Andersen 


III 
Robert R. Barthelemy 


William C. Andersen William R. Baschnagel 
Kenneth L. Anderson Thomas M. Bates 
William D. Anderson Edward R. Batten 


Alan J. Andreoni 
James G. Andrus 
Joseph W. Ashy 
James J. Baber, Jr. 
Edmund J. Bak 
Alvin F. Baker 


Carl E. Baum 

John C. Baum 

Larry J. Baumgardner 
John M. Beakley 
Bruce M. Beale 

James W. Beattie 
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Eurael E. Bell, Jr. 
Martin S. Berlin 
Robert L. Biehunko 
Arthur W. Bikker 


Joseph J. Blass 
Michael E. Board 
Paul I. Bowen 
Tandy K. Bozeman 
Robert A. Bragaw 
Harold K. Bramble 
Karl F. Brandt, Jr. 
Richard D. Breslin 
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John M. Fabian 
Douglas T. Fairfull 
Joseph M. Fassero 
Peter F. Fausto 
Jay S. Fein 
Thomas P. Fetters 
Fred M, Fink 
William D. Fischer 
Michael E. Flynn 
Woodson M. Fountain 
William G. Fox 
Charles L. Frazier 
Robert C. Frymire 
Richard L. Fuller 
Robert C. Furst 
Jere A. Gainer 
William A. Gallant 


Robert H. Brookha-James S. Gallo 


mer, Jr. 
Jack P, Brown, Jr. 
Phillip R. Brown 
Nelson E. Bruce 
David L. Brungart 
Elwood D. Bruton 
Neil W. Bryant 
Robert L. Buchenauer 
Thomas F. Bundy, Jr. 
Richard E. Bunting 
Joseph A. Burkart IT 
James C. Burrus 
William K. Butler 
Philip M. Byrne 
James E. Cain 
John M. Canfield 
Marvin L. Cannon 
Terrell N. Cantrell 
Kenneth W. Cargile 
Edward Carlsen, Jr. 
David R. Carlson 
Peter F. Carpenter 
Allen R. Carter, Jr. 
Bruce R. Carter 
Paul J. Cassidy 
Robert T. Cates 
Dwight B. Cavender 
Charles O. Cecil 
Duane B. Chase 
James R. Clark 
John W. Clark 
Raeburn V. Coalson 
Donald E. Coates 
Donald R. Cochran 
Algie J. Conner 
Richard A. Connors 
Daryle D. Cook 
William L. Cope 
Jerry Copeland 
Stuart G. Cozzens 
Gary L. Craig 
Kerry J. Crane 
Ronald E. Crispe 
Thomas A. Crosby 
Dennis E. Crouch 
Sterling R. Cruger 
Jerry H. Crunkleton 
Larry K. Dagley 
John J. Dalisa, Jr. 
Ronnie D. Dalton 
Robert P. Daniel 
Donald B. Darby 
Joseph E. Davies 
Robert L. Davis 
John A. Decaire 
Robert P. Declerck 
Joe L. Dewrell 
Ernest R. DiPietro, Jr. 
Gregory J. Divis 
Darryl D. Dixon 
Gernot S. Doetsch 
Frederick G. Dosher 

mr 
Pete C. Dressen 
John J. Driscoll 
Robert L. Dubois 
Lawrence Duffy 
John H. Durnin 
Charles E. Barnhart 
Early T. Eastburn 
James S. Egerton 


Eliot L. Gardner 
James E. Gibson 
Robert C. Gilden 
Thomas P. Glanton 
Kemper J. Gleason 
Gary A. Godard 
Wesley H. Goddard 
Elmer E. Goins, Jr. 
Bruce J. Gold 
Theodore J. Gooding 
Terrence D. Gossett 
Sanders W. Grady 
Robert ©. Granville 
Philip J. Greeley 
Peter M. Green 
John G. Griffith, Jr. 
Ritchie L. Griffith 
Richard W. Grimm 
Charles E. Grinstead 
Andrew P. Grose 
John A. Grow 
Charles P. Guarracino 


Charlie W. Hastings 
Charles M. Hebert 
Paul. J. Hemschoot, 
Jr. 
Arne T. Hendricks 
Jon N. Hentosz 
Sigwulf Hermann 
Aubrey M. Herzik 
Thomas C. Hiestand 
Gayle W. Hill 
James W. Hiller 
Jerry M. Hobbs 
Robert L. Hohman 
Wayne I. Hollrah 
David B. Hornbeck 
Claude R. Horton, 


Jr. 
Robert M. Howard, 

Jr. 
John E. Howell 
William Y. C. Howo 
John R. Hugie 
David W. Hutzelman 
Anthony K. Hyder 
Grover E. Jackson 
Arlen D. Jameson 
Jerry W. Jameson 
Joseph F. Janni 
Daniel J. Jarboe 
Jerome J. Jasinowski 
Lawrence W. Jenkins 
Thomas L. Jenkins, 

Jr. 
Thomas F. Jerrick 
Bruce R. Johnson 
Dean A, Johnson 
Wesley I. Johnson 
Howard Jones, Jr. 
Julian W. Jones, Jr. 


Edward D. EhrenbergerPatrick L. Jones 


Richard J. Eichhorn 
Paul W. Elder 
John R. Erbey 


Daniel B. Jordan 
Charles L. Karr 
David Kauffman 
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John B. Keck Michael R. Myers 
Robert M. Kelley Paul D. Myers, Jr. 


Virgil K, Kelley, Jr. 
Arthur D. Kenney 


Kevin M. Nagel 
Kenneth L. Nicola 
Leslie F. Noell, Jr. 


Terry W. Snyder 
David Sone 

Robert. P. Soutter 
William E. Spangler 
James D. Spencer 
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Frank V. Turner 
Peter C. Vanderhoef 
Joseph H. Van De 
venter, Jr. 
Benjamin F. Varn, Jr. 


Forest M, Kimsey 
Claude G, Kincade, Jr. 
Kleiser 


Joseph A. Kremers 
Gardner D. Krumrey 
Robert J. Laacke 
Peter D. 

Robert H. LaBounty 
Robert W. Lambert 


Charles J. Lemont 
Godfrey W. LePage 
Darrell J. Leslie 


Gary W. North 
Francis T. Nusspickel 
Robert W. Oakes 
Ralph E. Oalmann 
Barry J. O'Keefe 
James M, Olander 
George M. Oliver 
David 8. Olson 
George H. Orlemann 
David S. Osterhout 
Alan M. Osur 
James R. Oswald 
Evans T. Parker 
Gary L, Parker 

John L. Parker 
Allen C. Pate 

John M. Paul 
Winston K. Pendleton 
James H. Perkins 
John A. Petelin, Jr. 
James E. Petersen 
David W. Peterson 
Edward A. Peterson 
Galen N. Peterson 
Frederick J. Petzold 


Morris B. Levme Sam Piccolo 
John E. Lewis James J. Pieri 
Robert L. Liles, Jr. John D. Pietila 
Roger A. Lineberry Robert B. Pitner 


Wayne J, Lobbestael 
Michael J. Loparco 
Donald C. Lottmann 
Bruce J. Lotzbire 
Roy R. Love, Jr. 
Roger L. Lowther 
Terry R. Luke 

David A. Lum 
Graham D. Lynch 
Valentine F. Lynch 
David W. MacKenna 
Jerry M. Magoulas 
Thomas M. Mahon 
Edward L. Mahoney 
Russell W Mank. Jr. 


Don M. Martin 
Raymond P. D. Massie, 
Jr. 
Van D. Massirer 
Egbert D. Maynard, 
Jr. 
John T. McCaffrey 
K. McCallon 
Michael E. McCarthy 
William R. McCarthy 
Samuel R. McCleery, 


Robert J. McConnell 
Robert K. McConnell 


Charles R. Piver 
James M. Pocsik 
John E. Polk 

Lloyd L. Poulter 
Robert L. Proudfit 
Lawrence D. Prybil 
David A. Purcell, Jr. 
William I. Pye, Jr. 
Arthur W. Quade 
James B. Quigley 
Thomas W. Ratterree 
Russel J. Reaver 
Eric R. Reeves 
Robert PF. Reiman 
Robert B. Rhodes 
James C. Richards 
Dennis B. Richburg 
Albert E. Riester 
Paul F. Riffel 
Gregory M. Risch 
Joseph E. Roberson 
Lawrence B. Roberts 
Travis L. Roberts 
Irl D. Robinson, Jr. 
William S. Rosenthal 
Patrick H. Rosselli 
Paul F. Rost 
Richard A. Russell 
Francis Sabo 
Ronald C. Sander 
Edwin H. Sasaki 
Stanley S. Sattinger 
Wayne A. Sawyer 
Rodney J. Sayles 
Roger R. Schell 


James M. McCormackCasper J. Schichtle, Jr. 


James A. McEwen 
Stanley A. McGhan 
David E. McIntyre 
Gary N. McNitt 
Cletus D. Meyer 
Richard A: Meyer 
Robert W. Meyer 
Walter D. Meyer 
Gary A. Michels 
Charles L. Midyett 
Herbert R. Miller 


John A. Muckstadt 
Clyde. Muirheid III 
James V. Mullen 

Michael E. Mulligan 


Dennis R. Schmidt 
Richard J. Schulte 
John J. Schulz 

Jay R. Sculley 
Daniel R. Seger 
Jimmy R. Sharp 
Paul D. Sharp 
Marvin H. Shaub 


Henry E. Shinol 
Ivan J. Singleton 
Richard J. Sitarz 
Robert R. Smedley 
Alan T. Smith 
Donald N. Smith 
Douglas B. Smith, Jr. 
Dustan T. Smith 
Marvin W. Smith 
Maurice M. Smith 
Paul D. Smith 


Charles R. MunnerlynRichard C. Smith 
Milledge Murphey IIStephen B. Smith 
Gregory R. Myers Donald E. Snelling 


John M. Spencer Michael V. Vasilik 
Richard J. Stachurski Dennis L. Veraldi 
Leigh E. Stamets David E. Vipperman 
Raymond E. Stedman, Joseph H. Vipperman, 
Jr. Jr. 
Brian G. Stephan Richard E. Wagner 
Thomas L. Stiles Joseph L. C. Wagoner 
Richard D. Stonemark Damon R. Waitley 
Robert L. Stovall Roy G. Webb 
Dennis J. Strojny David C. Weber 
William C. Sydnor Walter A. Weiss, Jr. 
Robert S. Szacik David L. Welton 
John D. Talbird, Jr. William L. Whitaker 
Robert J. Talley III 
George M. Taylor Brian E. White 
Warren F. Taylor, Jr.Kenneth O. White 
Joseph L. Templet, Jr. Donald A. Wilkins 
Jack O. Terry Francis F. Williams 
William A. Thomas, Jr. Jr. 
Barry L. Thompson Dalton N. Wirtanen 
Mark E. Thompson Fred H. Wisely 
Charles B. Thorp Robert L, Woodard, Jr. 
Peter W. Tracy James E. Wren 
Douglas S. Tremblay Robert K. Wright, Jr. 
John W. TrojanowskiFrederick R. Wrinkle 
Brian B. Turner 


The following-named cadets, U.S. Air Force 
Academy, for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
effective upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 8284 of title 10, United 
States Code. Date of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


Wendell Maurice Adams 
Robert Minter Alexander 
Charles William Allport 
Herbert Altman 

Jack Lee Anderson 
Robert Floyd Anderson 
James Roy Annis 

Logan Henry Babin, Jr. 
Vernon Earl Backman 
Samuel James Baker 
Frederick Michael Banks 
Robert William Bartley 
Donald Ralph Baucom 
Gary Lee Baughman 
Robert Henry Baxter 
Bradley Thomas Beck. , 
Conrad Stanley Biegalski 
George Joseph Bifolchi 
Gordon Francis Billington 
Michael Patrick Blaisdell 
Peter Bartholomew Bobko 
David Curtis Bockelman 
Carl Herbert Bolster 
Rudolph Norman Bow, Jr. 
Franklin Peter Bradstreet 
James Martin Brinkman III 
John Nicholas Brothers 
Christopher Heath Brown 
William Arnold Browning 
John Martin Brucher 
Michael John Butchko, Jr. 
Charles Michel Butler 
Robert Marion Carn, Jr. 
Howard Kaber Carroll 
John Leonard Carroll 
Linwood Joseph Carver 
Thomas Earl Chaklos 
Charles Edward Cheeseman, Jr. 
Paul Lee Clanton 

Kirk Blystone Clark 

Ralph Edward Coman 
Edwin Bryan Connerat, Jr. 
Robert Justin Connolly 
Gerald Fredric Cornetet 
Gerald Allen Daniel 

Jerry Wayne Daugherty 
Robert Frederick Davey 
Robert David DeBerry 
Denis Edward Dehne 
James Arthur D'Entremont 
Otis Obrey Dinning, Jr. 
John Charles Dinsmore 
Daniel James Donovan II 
Joseph William Dryden, Jr. 


April 2 


Ronald Wesley Duvall 
Frederick Theodore Dykes 
John Russell Easter 
James David Eaton, Jr. 
George Mitchell Eckel III 
Donald John Egan 
John Richard Ellsworth 
Geoffrey Peter Engels 
Clifford Byron Fallon 
Arthur DeWilton Farrington 
Robert Louis Felts 
John Fer 

Dean LeRoy Ferris 
Frederick Alien Fiedler | 
David Albert Fields | 
Kenneth Scott Fisher 
John Francis Flanagan, Jr. 
Kenneth Henry Fleming 
Ralph C. Ford 

Gary Fidel Forrest II 
Darrell Leon Fox, Jr. | 
Charles Stephen Franco 

Nicholas Henry Fritz, Jr, 

Evan Charles Punk 

Beau Ernest Gabel 

James Patrick Gallagher 

John Albert Gelger, Ir. 

Frederick Ernest Gerken, Jr, 

Arthur Wilton Gillson 

Richard Timothy Gilmartin, Jr, 

Maynard Landis Goldsmith, Jr. 

Lawrence Lee Gooch i 

Russell Edward Goodenough 

Willie Wallace Gray, Jr. 

Robert Duke Green 

Terrence Hastings Griffey 

Charles Farrell Griffin 

Chester Willis Griffin, Jr. 

John Francis Guilmartin, Jr. 

Charles Ellsworth Hale, Jr. 

Lanny Woodrow Hall 

Donald James Hallager 

Gary Roger Hamrick 

David Leslie Harlan 

Larry Rheuben Harmon 

George Brooks Harrison 

William Tarver Harvey 

Alexander Howard Calkins Harwick 

William Jens Haugen 

John Charles Hauschildt 

Jack Charles Hauser 

Frederic Owen Hawkins 

Donald Joe Heacox 

Frederick Lee Hendryx 

Robert Allen Henshaw 

Philip Roman Hepburn, Jr. 

Walter Charles Herter 

Randolph Bullitt E. Hertzog 

John Thomas High II 

Joseph Vincent Hines 

Richard Lee Hodgkinson 

Richard Louis Hoffert * 

Willmore Frederick Holbrow, Jr. 

Robert George Holcomb 

David Elwin Holt 

Robert Stephen Hopkins 

Ralph Jefferson Hornaday, Jr. 

William Page Howell 

Robert J. Huntsman 

Donald Lee Hutchinson 

Thomas Hutchison 

Edgar Allen Jackson 

John William Jamba 

Larry Othar Jensen 

Niels David Jensen 

Leo Johnson 

Richard Kent Johnson 

Richard Raymond Johnson 

Bernard William Johnston 

Charles Harlan Johnston, Jr. 

Thomas Addis Keaney 

Harold George Keck, Jr. 

Robert Peter Keighery 

Thomas Michael Kennedy, Jr. 

Dennis Alan Kepner 

Keith Haynes Keppen 

Charles Ronald Burns Kirk 

Richard Leo Klass 

William Nelson Knipp 

Richard George Krebs 

Robert John Kuchlewski 

Kenton Earl Lammers 


1962 


Lanny Thomas Gus Lancaster 
Paul Edward Landers, Jr. 
Robert Grantham Lannon 
Charles Adolph Larson 
George William Larson, Jr. 
David Robert Lee 
Hamilton Taylor Lenox 
Gary Dean Lentz 

Robert Henry Lightsey 
Dino Angelo Lorenzini 
John Neate Luebbermann 
George Harry Lyddane 
Lawrence Arthur Lynn, Jr. 
David Christopher Lyon 
James Edwin Mack 
Jerome Charles MacLennan 
Charles Howard MacNevin 
James George Mages 
Michael Gray Major 
Richard Thomas Mangold 
William Harry Mannion 
Lyman Whitten Marshall 
Harreld Pirtle Martin 
Edward Allan Martinelli 
Thomas Pearson McAtee 
Raymond Merl McClintock, Jr. 
Robert Leroy McDonough 
Eugene David McHugh 
Robert John McNaughton 
Philip Alexander Merkel 
Stephen Clement Mettler 
Roger Thomas Meyers 
Richard Stanley Mickel 
John Prank Miko 

Charles Larry Moore 
Thomas Kittrell Moore 
Alan LeRoy Mosher 
Kenneth Edward Needham 
Ted Arvin Neff 

Don Lawrence Netzinger 
Edwin Carraway Newman 
Howard Fish Nichols, Jr. 
James Larry Nichols 
Steve Wall Nielson 

Nels Nicholas Niemi 

Nils Bonesteel Ohman 
Daryl Flaa Olson 

David George Olson 
William Randall O’Rourke, Jr. 
Gene Champlin Pacina 
Harry Guy Paddon III 
Embert Glendon Page 
Robert Danlee Paquet 
Richard Channing Parker 
Robert Hugh Parker 
Stanley Albert Patrie, Jr. 
Gaillard Ray Peck, Jr. 
David Jon Pederson 
Daniel Harry Pemberton 
Richard Eugene Perlotto 
Paul Edward Pirtle 
Charles Stokes Price 
Michael Edward Quinton 
Richard Allen Ramsey 
John Thomas Rausch 
Raymond Judson Reeves, Jr. 
Thomas Michael Rentenbach II 
Roger Stephen Rhoades 
Thomas Stewart Rhoades 
Harold Wescott Rhodes 
Colin Richardson 

Eugene Lawrence Robbins 
Warren George Robbins 
Paul Kurtz Robinson, Jr. 
Peter Dodd Robinson 
Norman Frederick Roderick 
David Hartley Roe 

John Hamilton Rogers, Jr. 
Ervin Jerome Rokke 
Robert James Scauzillo 
Robert Charles Schaller 
Randall Lee Schamberger 
Robert Simon Schaumberg 
Michael Tarry Schieber 
Richard John Schoof 
Clinton Walter Searl 
Richard Henry Sell 

David Alexander Sellers 
Donald William Shepperd 
Allen Sigman 

Jerry Allen Singleton 
Francis Kinney Smith 
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Jerry Lou Smith 

John Elmer Smith 

Morris Donald Smith 

Roger Thomas Smith 

Richard Neale Smull 

Warren DeLand Snyder 

Edward Lee Spicer 

Ralph Merle Spory, Jr. 

Roy William Stafford, Jr. 

Robert Lee Staib 

Edward Joseph Stanton 

Jon Robert Staples 

John Leonard Starkey, Jr. 

Leonard Svitenko 

Lewis Christopher Svitenko 

John Cottam Swonson, Jr. 

Robert Lee Taylor 

Ronnie Gene Taylor 

George Mersereau Thompson, Jr. 

Charles Douglas Tice 

Michael Ray Tietge 

Douglas Martin Tocado 

George Jordan Toffel 

Troy Ned Tomlin 

Ronald Clinton Tubbs 

Nathan Goodwin Tupper 

Charles Lee Turner 

Frank Richard Urban 

Bradley Van Sant 

David Kirk Vaughan 

Henry Viccellio, Jr. 

Donald David Watson 

Herbert Joseph Weatherhead 

Austin Clark Wedemeyer 

Robert Harrison Weight 

David Clifford Westhorp 

Edd Dudley Wheeler 

Richard Clark Wheeler 

David Stewart Whitman 

James Monroe Whitted 

Walter Anderson Wicklein III 

Michael Ray Williams 

Richard Arthur Williams 

Glen David Wilson 

Gordon Scott Wilson 

Lyle Edward Wilson 

Murle Adrian Wilson 

Daryl Powell Wood 

Vern Milton Wood 

Clifton Eugene Woodworth 

Leonard Louis Wright 

Allan Russell Wylie 

Gerard Thomas Young 

Joseph Raymon Zaleski 

The following-named cadets, U.S. Military 
Academy, for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
effective upon their graduation, under the 
provisions of section 8284 of title 10, United 
States Code. Date of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Charles Oren Bennett, Jr. 

Dennis Ray Bennett 

Leonard Anthony Butler 

Lapsley Roger Caldwell, Jr. 

William Phipps Cannon 

Vito.Michael Caputo 

James Francis Corr 

James Alexander Davidson, Jr. 

Stephen Horace Ellis 

John Herbert Fagan, Jr. 

Richard William Fellows, Jr. 

Ralph Joseph Finelli 

David Paul Francis 

Philip Stuart Ball Fuller 

Jack David Garrett 

William Darrell Gertsch 

Michael Kenneth Gibson 

Dennis William Gilstad 

Edward Albaugh Gleichman 

Michael Anthony Guenther 

Pierce Jude Hanley 

Kenneth Dale Herring 

Frank Barrett Horton III 

Seth John Hudak 

Jerome Thomas Janicke 

Donald Fred Kauer 

Francis Martin Krzyzkowski, Jr. 

Dale Harold Kuhns 

Anthony Lynn Leatham 

Kenneth Orville Lutes 

George Thomas Mailey 
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Roger Thomas McNamara 
John Robert Meceda 
Arthur Ray Miller 
William Walton Mogan 
Jan Terry Molvar 

Edward Joseph Pabich 
Donald Francis Pederson 
Rudolf Ernest Penczer 
Dwayne Donald Piepenburg 
Eugene Ramella 

Richard Joseph Randazzo 
Richard Thomas Ryer 
Lawrence Thomas Sanders 
Michael George Schredl 
Stephen Robert Schwam 
Gary Lee Seasholtz 

Gary Linn Sharp 

Thomas Joseph Slaggie 
Ronald Paul Stock 
William John Swartz 
Albert Richard Symes 

Lee Taylor 

Thomas John Teuten 
Frederick Elmore Tilton 
Robert Ferrell Wells 
Matthew Bartholomew Whelton, Jr. 
Evans Kellogg Whiting 
Daniel Winston Wick 
Merle Robbins Williams, Jr. 
Jay Herndon Witt 

Joseph John Wojcik, Ir. 
Donald King Woodman 


The following-named midshipmen, U.S. 
Naval Academy, for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Air Force, in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, effective upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of section 8284 of title 
10, United States Code. Date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


John Jerry Armstrong 
Chester Thomas Baj, Jr. 
Michael Lance Barr 
Stanley Howard Benton, Jr. 
Richard Henry Bezanson 
Robert Leonard Bosser 
Hilton Copeland Bowers 
Thomas Eugene Burch 
Robert MacDowell Byrne 
William Paul Carter 
William George Chavanne 
Charles Wendell Clardy 
Ralston Pittman Cole 
Harry Dean Cooke III 
Fred Francis Corbalis, Jr. 
Donald Thomas Coughlin 
Robert Lee Crawford 
Edward Joseph Crowley 
Bradley Gene Cuthbert 
Edward Bernard Danber 
Barry Ronal Delphin 
Robert Vincent DeMarco 
Robert Joseph Di Aiso 
Fredrick Lee Dietrich 
Kenneth Joseph Duckworth 
Daniel Reynolds Dunn 
Thomas Fletcher Epley 
Roger Neal Fritzel 

Allan Corbett Fulton 
Terrence Lyle Galloway 
Carl Dean Garrison 
Graham Hall 

James Wesley Hanby 
Donald Gordon Hard 
Thane David Hawkins 
Ralph Paul Heckman 
Lucius Lamar Heiskell 
John Avery Hickman 
Roger Earl Hopkins 
Bertrand Huchberger 
Dennis Eugene Huff 
Thaddeus Eugene Hughes 
John Thomas Jackson III 
John Philip Jenkins 
William John Kazmar 
James Herbert Kiehle 
Alan Richard Klos 

David Kurshan 

James Michael Labriola 
Harry Wayne Larabee 
Charles Edgar Laughlin 
Thomas James Leach 
David John Lehmiller 
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Van Peter Liacopoulos 
John Ola Lindgren, Jr. 
Earle Francis Maloney III 
George Marienthal 

James Vincent Masella, Jr. 
Michael Joseph Miga 
Robert George Morrell 

Paul Francis Murphy 
William Bruce Patterson 
Douglas Woodrow Powell 
Richard Conger Powell 
Lawrence Michael Rank 
Edwin Rector 

Cyrus Swan Roberts IV 
James Edward Roberts 
Joseph Dwayne Runnels 
Richard Franklin Sanders 
Leonard Von Scifers 

Jay Davin Sherman 
William Francis Slowikowski 
Carl Swartz III 

Allen Richard Tash 

Paul David Thatcher 

James Taylor Thomes 
William Raymond Thursby, Jr. 
Ray Allen Trimmer 

John Charles Verneski 
Edward Lothrop Warner III 
Robert Rowen Westerman 
Frederick Clark Wicks 
Anthony Michael Yannarella 
Paul Edgerton Zumbro 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 2, 1962: 

U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 

Ralph O. Body, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S, district judge for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania. 

John K. Regan, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of 
Missouri. 

John W. Oliver, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of 
Missouri, 

Jesse E. Eschbach, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Indiana. 

Wesley E. Brown, of Kansas, to be US. 
district Judge for the district of Kansas. 

James A. Coolahan, of New Jersey, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the district of New 
Jersey. 

U.S. MARSHALS 

Dan M. Douglas, of Arkansas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Arkansas 
for the term of 4 years. 

Alfred P. Henderson, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of 
Arkansas for the term of 4 years. 

Robert A. O'Neal, of Indiana, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Indiana 
for the term of 4 years. 

U.S. ATTORNEYS 

Alfred W. Moellering, of Indiana, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
Indiana for the term of 4 years. 

Robert E. Hauberg, of Mississippi, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
Mississippi for the term of 4 years. (He is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires May 1, 1962.) 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 
Edward A. McDermott, of Iowa, to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Planning. 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
Maj. Gen. Marshall Sylvester Carter, 
018359, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S, Army), to be Deputy Director, 
Central Intelligence Agency, with the rank 
of lieutenant general, under the provisions 
of Public Law 15, 88d Congress, and section 
3066, title 10, United States Code. 


U.S. Am Force 


The following-named officer to be assigned 
to a position of importance and responsi- 
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bility designated by the President, in the 
rank indicated under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8066, title 10, of the United States Code: 


To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. Harold W. Grant, 497A, Regular 
Air Force. 
U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 


To be general 
Lt. Gen. Paul D. Harkins, 017625, US. 


Army. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. James Lowell Richardson, Jr., 
018232, Army of the United States (brig- 
adier general, U.S. Army). 


The following-named officers, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be ed to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 


To be generals 


Lt. Gen. Barksdale Hamlett, 018143, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army). 

Lt. Gen. Paul Lamar Freeman, Jr., 017704, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 


The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be to a position 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President under subsection (a) of 
section 3066, in rank as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Frank Schaffer Besson, Jr., 
018662, U.S. Army. 

Lt. Gen. Garrison Holt Davidson, 016755, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), to be senior U.S. Army member 
of the Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 711. 

The following-named officers, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in rank as follows: 

To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Weldon Dunn, 018157, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen, John Southworth Upham, Jr., 
017178, U.S. Army. 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284, 3306, and 3307; 


To be major generals 

Lt. Gen. Hamilton Hawkins Howze, 
018088, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Weldon Dunn, 018157, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Lowell Richardson, Jr., 
018232, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj Gen. Theodore William Parker, 
018369, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William White Dick, Jr., 018384, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 
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Army of the United States (brigadier ee 

my o e ta eneral, 
U.S. Army). : : 

Maj. Gen. Francis Thomas Pachler, 018488, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. 3 N 018156, 
Army o; e Un: rigadier general, 
U.S. Army). ‘ < 
8 Gen. N Hartwell Bonesteel 3d, 

Army o United States 
General, U.S. Army). Bin ce 
1 Maj. 8 e Read Hammer, 018348, 
rmy of the Un States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). > 

Maj. Gen. Marshall Sylvester Carter, 
018359, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

T Maj 5 (Mare Victor Stayton, 018417, 
rmy o e United States (brigadier — 
eral, U.S. Army). . 1 5 

Maj. Gen. Rush Blodget Lincoln, Jr., 
018656, Army of the United States (brig- 
adier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Horace Freeman Bigelow, 
018775, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

1 Maj. 1 Isaac Sewell Morris, 018806, 
rmy of the United States (bri; ier - 
eral, U.S. Army). N nEri 

Maj. Gen. Albert Watson 2d, 018105, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Lt. Gen. John Phillips Daley, 018358, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Hackett, 018380, Army of 
the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen, Mervyn MacKay Magee, 018478, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Gunnar Carl Carlson, O18515, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ernest Fred Easterbrook, 018537, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Curtis James Herrick, 018538, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Joseph Adams, 018579, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frank Hamilton Britton, 018703, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gener- 
al, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Karrick Woolnough, 
018709, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Augur Hewitt, 018713, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Dwight Benjamin Johnson, 
018722, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harvey Herman Fischer, 018832, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Thigpen Duncan, 018878, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John William Bowen, 018904, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ray Joseph Laux, 042102, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Jean Evans Engler, 019198, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Joseph Davis, 018530, US. 
Army. 

Maj. Gen. George Wilson Power, 018691, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harrison Alan Gerhardt, 018697, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ashton Herbert Manhart, 
018773, U.S. Army. 
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Maj. Gen. Lawrence Joseph Lincoln, 
018968, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Theodore John Conway, O19015, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Henry Chase, O19095, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edgar Collins Doleman, 019131, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

To be major generals, Medical Corps 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Hamilton, McNinch, 
018645, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Hedges Forsee, 018265, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

To be brigadier generals, Medical Corps 

Brig. Gen. George Merle Powell, 019340, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Howard Willian Doan, 020057, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Leslie Snyder, 019627, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 

To be brigadier general, Dental Corps. 

Col. Charles Max Farber, 020473, Dental 
Corps, U.S. Army. 

US. Navy 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the 
grade indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


To be rear admirals, line 

Charles E. Rieben, Jr. 

Stephen E, Jones 

To be rear admiral, Medical Corps 

Moore Moore, Jr. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for appointment to the grade indicated on 
the retired list in accordance with title 10, 
United States Code, section 5233: 

To be vice admirals 


Vice Adm. Roland N. Smoot, U.S. Navy. 
Rear Adm. George L. Russell, U.S. Navy. 
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Having been designated, under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 
5231, the following-named officer, for com- 
mands and other duties determined by the 
President to be within the contemplation 
of said section, for appointment to the grade 
indicated while so serving: 

Rear Adm. Robert T. S. Keith, U.S. Navy. 


U.S. MARINE Corps 
The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for temporary appointment to 
the grade indicated: 
To be major general 
Walter A. Churchill 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for permanent appointment 
to the grade indicated: 


To be brigadier generals 
Charles H. Cox 
George T. Tomlinson 
John L. Winston 
The following-named officer of the Marine 


Corps Reserve for temporary appointment to 
the grade indicated: 


To be brigadier general 
Charles F. Duchein 


In THE Am Force 

The nominations beginning Capt. Edward 
G. Abersold to be major, and ending Angus 
O. Youngblood to be major, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1962. 

The nominations beginning Herbert A. 
Adamson to be first lieutenant, and ending 
Fred L. Witzgall to be first lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
February 21, 1962. 

The nominations beginning Alfonse R. 
Miele as permanent professor of the U.S. Air 
Force Academy, and ending Alexander Zakr- 
zeski, Jr., to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
February 21, 1962. 
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The nominations beginning Clark E. 
Aamodt to be captain, and ending James R. 
Taylor to be captain, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on February 7, 
1962. 

IN THE ARMY 


The nominations beginning John C. Aber- 
crombie to be colonel, and ending George L, 
Zuidema, Jr., to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 12, 1962. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The nominations beginning Horace E. 
Knapp, Jr., for permanent appointment to 
the grade of colonel, and ending Alan C. 
Stone for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on March 21, 
1962. 

In THE NAVY AND MARINE Corps 


The nominations beginning Warren L. 
Mobley for temporary appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, U.S. Marine 
Corps, and ending Peter B. Wyrick for per- 
manent appointment to the grade of second 
lieutenant, U.S. Marine Corps, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1962. 

The nominations beginning William R. 
Abele for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, U.S. Marine Corps, 
and ending CWO John P. VanArtsdalen, U.S. 
Navy (T), to be a chief electronics technician 
(W-2) in the Navy for temporary service, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp on February 26, 1962. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate April 2, 1962: 

The nomination sent to the Senate on 
January 22, 1962, of Allen L. Cline to be 
postmaster at Clayton, in the State of Mi- 
nois. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Chicago’s Good American Awards 
Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Good 
American Awards for “outstanding con- 
tributions in the fields of civic improve- 
ment and human relations” will be 
presented tomorrow night, April 3, in 
Chicago, to 40 outstanding leaders who 
have been selected for this great honor 
by the Chicago Committee of 100. 

Governor Kerner, the chief executive 
of the State of Illinois, has proclaimed 
the week of April 1 through 7 to be 
“Good Americans Week” in the State of 
Illinois in conjunction with the awards 
which are being presented to these out- 
standing citizens tomorrow night in Chi- 
cago. 

In his proclamation, Governor Kerner 
paid tribute to the Chicago Committee 
of 100 which, since its inception in 1941, 


has pledged itself as an organization of 
business and professional men and wom- 
en to foster civic, social, and economic 
improvements in the city of Chicago. 

The Governor quite appropriately 
commends the Chicago Committee of 
100 for its firm belief that the leadership 
which our great Nation can offer a trou- 
bled world today depends totally upon 
its ability to continue producing Amer- 
icans who are passionately and vigor- 
ously dedicated to the sacred ideals 
which have brought our country to un- 
rivaled greatness. 

Those being honored with the Good 
American Award in Chicago have helped 
create a true image of our Nation by 
practicing in their daily lives the basic 
principles of American democracy. 
These 40 Americans who will be honored 
during an impressive banquet at McCor- 
mick Place in Chicago tomorrow eve- 
ning are indeed a reflection of the entire 
population of Chicago, which time and 
again has demonstrated its abiding dedi- 
cation to the principles of democracy. 

Chicago truly represents the spirit of 
America. In this great metropolis we 
find Americans of virtually all ethnic, 
racial, and religious backgrounds work- 


ing together to strengthen the fibers of 
American ideals. On the shores of Lake 
Michigan, we find people of all economic 
levels expressing the courage ond con- 
fidence which is so manifest in the ideal- 
ism of a nation built on free enterprise 
and dedication. 

The Good American Award recipients, 
whose names I shall include at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, reflect a cross 
section of the people of Chicago. Each 
in his own way has earned this very dis- 
tinguished honor because of the contri- 
bution that he or she has made to the 
principles of democracy. 

While we in Chicago are proud of 
every one of the people receiving this 
year’s Good American Award, I am par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that in this 
group is included one of my own most 
distinguished constituents, Dr. Lois L. 
Higgins, director of the Illinois Crime 
Prevention Bureau, and one of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding authorities in the field 
of prevention of crime among young peo- 
ple. Dr. Higgins is known throughout 
America, and indeed the world, for the 
great contribution she has made in re- 
cent years toward the development of 
more effective techniques to deal with 
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the problem of wayward youth. She 
richly deserves the award she will re- 
ceive in Chicago tomorrow. 

I am sure that my colleagues will 
want to join me in paying tribute to 
these outstanding Americans from Chi- 
cago who are recipients of the Good 
American Award. It is my hope that, 
in time, the Good American Awards will 
become a national institution, when 
communities throughout the country will 
hold similarly inspirational programs to 
honor the outstanding citizens of their 
respective communities for their contri- 
bution to the American ideals of free- 
dom and democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, the leaders named by the 
Chicago Committee of One Hundred to 
receive awards in Chicago tomorrow 
night are: 

Senators Douglas, Democrat, of Tli- 
nois, and Dirksen, Republican, of Illi- 
nois; Mayor Daley; Maj. Gen. B. O. 
Davis, Jr., Air Force Director of Man- 
power and Organization; Arthur Rubloff, 
real estate executive; C. Virgil Martin, 
president of Carson Pirie Scott & Co.; 
Joel Goldblatt, president of Goldblatt 
Bros. department stores; Remick Mc- 
Dowell, chairman of Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co.; Ferd Kramer, president of 
Draper & Kramer; H. D. Pettibone, for- 
mer chairman of Chicago Title & Trust 
Co.; Myron Goldsmith, president, Lag 
Drug Co.; Dr. Perry E. Julian, president 
of Julian Laboratories. 

Others are Louis E. Martin, deputy 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee; A. Abbott Rosen, midwest 
director of the Anti-Defamation League, 
B'nai B'rith; Judge Hubert L. Will of 
the Federal district court; Howard C. 
Mathis, director of West Kentucky Voca- 
tional School, Paducah; Norman Ross, 
radio-television news commentator; 
Hilton E. Hanna, executive assistant, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butchers 
Workmen of North America Union, Le- 
Roy Winbush, president of Winbush As- 
sociates; J. C. Staehle, vice president of 
Alden, Inc.; Maurice F. X. Donohue, di- 
rector of the University College of the 
University of Chicago; the Very Rev- 
erend Daniel M. Cantwell, chaplain of 
the Catholic Interracial Council of 
Chicago. 

The list also includes Lois L. Higgins, 
director of the Illinois Crime Prevention 
Bureau; Richard P. Larson, president of 
South Side Bank & Trust Co.; Raymond 
M. Hilliard, director of Cook County De- 
partment of Public Aid; Mrs. Charlemae 
Rollins, children’s librarian of the Hall 
branch library; Harriet E. White, direc- 
tor of community affairs for the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; Dr. 
E. Jerry Walker, pastor of St. James 
Methodist Church; Dr. Archibald J, 
Carey, Jr., pastor of Quinn Chapel; Dr. 
T. Manuel Smith, physician and surgeon, 
and Mrs. Stella L. Counselbaum, execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Commission 
on Human Rights in High Education. 

Nine leaders were named previously to 
receive the award. They are: 

Judge James B. Parsons of the Federal 
district court; Conrad Hilton, hotel ex- 
ecutive; Russ Stewart, executive vice 
president of the Chicago Sun-Times & 
Daily News; C. E. McKittrick, assistant 
to the publisher of the Chicago Tribune; 
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Stuart List, publisher of Chicago’s Amer- 
ican; Andrew T. Hatcher, associate 
White House press secretary; Irv Kup- 
cinet, Chicago Sun-Times columnist; 
Joseph L. Block, chairman of Inland 
Steel Co., and Frank Reynolds, news 
commentator from the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


Mrs. Grace Baxter Fenderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole Nation, and the city of Newark 
in particular, has suffered a keen loss in 
the passing of Mrs. Grace Baxter Fen- 
derson on March 19, 1962. This dis- 
tinguished American exerted a far- 
reaching influence for good and made a 
notable contribution to the great causes 
of education and of civil rights. 

Mrs. Fenderson, a lifelong resident of 
Newark, was the daughter of the late 
James M. Baxter, the city’s sole Negro 
principal of a public school. From 1864 
until his death in 1909, he was in charge 
of a school for colored children, and his 
memory was honored in naming a hous- 
ing project for him. In recent years his 
daughter played a leading role in the 
campaign to secure equality of opportu- 
nity for advancement for all teachers in 
the Newark school system. 

Mrs. Fenderson graduated from the 
old Newark Normal School and was one 
of the first regular Negro teachers in the 
Newark public school system. She re- 
tired in 1948 after serving 42 years as a 
teacher in Monmouth Street School. 
She was a founder and the first presi- 
dent of the Monmouth Street School’s 
Parent-Teacher Association and was 
made a life member of the PTA after 
her retirement. 

For more than half a century Mrs. 
Fenderson was a militant foe of racial 
discrimination and she fought to secure 
for Negro citizens their right to enjoy 
our country’s limitless horizons of free- 
dom and opportunity. She was a found- 
er in 1914 of the Newark chapter of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People which in later 
years she served as president and as 
chairman and member of its executive 
committee. She was also a national vice 
president of the organization. 

Mrs. Fenderson was active in many 
civic and educational groups. She was 
past president of the Lincoln Douglass 
Memorial Association, and a former 
board member of the New Jersey Hy- 
giene Association, and the Sojourner 
Truth branch of the YWCA; member of 
the Newark Teachers’ Association and 
the Schoolwomen’s Club of Newark. She 
was a member of St. Philip’s Episcopal 
Church. 

I join with her fellow citizens in 
mourning the passing of this distin- 
guished woman, and I extend to her hus- 
band and her brother my heartfelt con- 
dolences. 


April 2 
Needed: Increased Funds for Cooperative 
Extension Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the tre- 
mendous accomplishments of American 
agriculture are well known today. Wide- 
spread use of technological information 
has played a major part in this truly 
magnificent success story. And an or- 
ganization which has carried a heavy 
responsibility in this area through the 
past half century has been the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. 

As the name implies, the Cooperative 
Extension Service is a cooperative en- 
deavor between the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the land-grant colleges. 
I have been greatly impressed with the 
work of the Extension Service in my 
State of Alabama for the past many 
years. I have supported the program 
wholeheartedly. I want to see it ade- 
quately financed. 

In checking into the present financial 
support for the Extension Service, I find 
that the Federal Government has been 
carrying a smaller and smaller share of 
the financing. Yet, at the same time the 
Cooperative Extension Service is being 
asked by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to carry increased educational 
responsibilities in connection with De- 
partment programs. 

At the present, only 37 percent of the 
funds for the Cooperative Extension 
Service come from Federal sources. This 
contrasts with 59 percent of the money 
originating from Federal sources in 1936. 
As late as 1947, the Federal Government 
was providing at least 50 percent of the 
funds for this Service. 

The legislative history of the Smith- 
Lever Act and the memorandum of 
understanding between the land-grant 
colleges and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture all stress the cooperative na- 
ture of Extension work and are strongly 
suggestive of equal responsibility for the 
financing of this work. But the increase 
in Federal appropriations has been less 
than one-half that provided by the States 
and local governments in the period 
since 1950. Actually $40,047,000 of in- 
creased Federal appropriation would be 
required to equal the appropriations from 
States and local sources today. 

Current salary scales in Extension 
make it difficult to attract and hold per- 
sonnel that can best serve the needs of 
the people. Certainly salaries for Ex- 
tension workers need to be commensu- 
rate with those of individuals employed 
in other occupations which require a 
similar level of training. But this does 
not appear to be the case. Studies have 
been made which show that the average 
salaries of Extension workers are now 
well below those of other Federal em- 
ployees in the Department of Agriculture 
where the same level of training and 
competency is required. 

Furthermore, classified civil service 
employees have received “across-the- 
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board” or automatic salary increases of 
51.8 percent since 1950. Federal funds 
have provided an average increase of 8.1 
percent of the salaries of cooperative 
Extension workers. And if all of the 
nonearmarked funds appropriated to 
Extension had been used for salary im- 
provement—which would have left none 
for increased operating costs—this would 
have provided an increase of only 12.8 
percent in the salaries of Extension 
workers since 1950. 

So it is apparent that this organiza- 
tion—the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice—which has served farmers and so- 
ciety so well is at a serious disadvantage 
because of lack of financing. I know 
that this inadequate financing shows up 
in my own State of Alabama where the 
average county extension worker draws 
an annual salary of $5,768. These are 
dedicated well-trained people who fre- 
quently find it desirable to move into 
other areas of agriculture work where 
the pay is better and the work less de- 
manding. Last year the turnover of 
county extension workers in my State 
was more than 13 percent. 

The Cooperative Extension Service in 
Alabama has carried out a program of 
great economic and social significance to 
the people of my State. One important 
facet of the program is 4-H Club work 
in which more than 125,000 young people 
received training last year. I want to 
see the club work along with the other 
parts of the extension program move 
ahead even more rapidly in the future. 
I believe the recent increased emphasis 
on programs of economic development 
by the Extension Service in Alabama 
provides one of the great opportunities 
for betterment of our people in the years 
immediately ahead. 

This will require additional finances. 
I wish to strongly support the $12 million 
increase in Federal funds requested by 
the Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges for this important 
work. 


Revenue Potentials of a National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the natural 
gambling spirit of the American people 
was quite evident last week in New York 
when the horseracing season opened. 

In the first week of parimutuel bet- 
‘ting, the normal human urge to gamble 
drove almost 356,000 persons through 
the gates of Aqueduct in the daytime and 
Roosevelt at night to bet over 828 ½ 
million. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, this kind of 
betting was all proper and legal. But the 
question is where and with whom have 
these people placed their bets since last 
November when the tracks closed? I 
do not believe anyone is so naive as to 
believe that they stayed at home waiting 
for the tracks to reopen. No, these peo- 
ple and millions of others throughout the 
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United States have helped to make 
gambling a $50 billion industry because 
of our persistent refusal to recognize 
and capitalize on this deeply ingrained 
desire to gamble. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be obvious by 
now that the gambling spirit of our 
people cannot be dampened nor eradi- 
cated. They will bet even if they have 
to do so illegally. We cannot stop them 
anymore than we were able to prevent 
people from drinking during the 
prohibition era. 

A national lottery will give all of the 
American people an opportunity to 
satisfy this gambling urge legally and, 
at the same time, pump into the coffers 
of our Government over $10 billion a 
year in additional revenue. 

How long are we going to be stub- 
born? How long are we going to be 
hypocritical about this gambling issue? 
How long are we going to keep our eyes 
closed to the tremendous revenue 
potentials of a national lottery which 
can help to cut taxes and reduce our 
national debt. 


The Little-People-to-People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend my colleague, the 
Honorable PETER W. RODINO, JR., of New 
Jersey, for his excellent remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 15 
on the need for a little-people-to-people 
program. The letter to Premier Khru- 
shehev from Congressman Roprxo's 10- 
year-old son Peter may be the start of a 
great children’s crusade for world peace. 

When President Eisenhower addressed 
the White House Conference convoked 
in 1956 to establish the people-to-people 
program, he stated: 

If we are going to take advantage of the 
assumption that all people want peace, then 
the problem is for people to get together and 
to leap governments—if necessary, to evade 
governments—to work out not only one 
method but thousands of methods by which 
people can gradually learn a little bit more 
of each other. It must have the active sup- 
port of thousands of independent private 
groups and institutions and millions of in- 
dividual Americans acting through person- 
to-person communication in foreign lands. 


Although the people-to-people pro- 
gram was designed to mobilize all our 
human resources, children—one of 
America’s greatest resources—have been 
virtually overlooked. Our junior citi- 
zens, if properly educated and organized, 
can do much to build bridges of under- 


standing between America and the 


world. Our young people should be both 
seen and heard. From my experience 
as a father of four children, I have great 
faith that the young Peters of America 
will someday build an international 
chain of communication for the free ex- 
pression of ideas and ideologies among 
children of the world. 
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Program for Space Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 2, 1962 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months a great deal has been spoken 
and written concerning space communi- 
cations. 

In January, Senator Warren G. 
Macnvuson, chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, prepared a thought- 
ful and interesting paper showing some 
of the potentials and problems in this 
most important field which appeared in 
the January 1962 issue of Astronautics 
magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article entitled “Program Planning for 
Space Communications” printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROGRAM PLANNING FOR SPACE COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


(By U.S. Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON) 


Gen. David Sarnoff in an address last sum- 
mer at Montreaux made this profound ob- 
servation: 

“Ten years hence, it is conceivable that a 
billion people in virtually every nation on 
earth will be watching the same program, at 
the same time, and in color, with simulta- 
neous translation techniques making it un- 
derstandable to all.” 

The scientific miracle that will make this 
possible is the communications satellite. 

Today there is no doubt that such a world- 
wide service is technically feasible, although 
much needs to be done to bring it to reality. 

A question that haunts many of us in 
Washington—and many outside of Wash- 
ington, I am sure—is what nation will 
achieve an effective globe-circling satellite 
communications system first. 

When a billion people are able to watch the 
same television program, a relayed 
to them from the sky, from what nation will 
this program originate? What way of life 
will that program present? Who will con- 
trol its content? 

Something like this was in the mind of 
Mr, Arthur C. Clarke, British-born scientist 
who, in 1945, first proposed the use of arti- 
ficial satellites for radio and television trans- 
mission, when several years ago he wrote a 
committee of Congress as follows: 

“Living as I do in the Far East (Colombo, 
Ceylon), I am constantly reminded of the 
struggle between the Western World and the 
USSR. for the uncommitted millions of 
Asia. The printed word plays only a small 
part in this battle for the minds of largely 
illiterate populations, and even radio is lim- 
ited in range and impact. But when line-of- 
sight transmissions become possible from 
satellites overhead, the propaganda effect 
may be decisive. * * When we consider 
the effect of TV upon our own ostensibly edu- 
cated public, the impact upon the peoples of 
Asia and Africa may be overwhelming. It 
may well determine whether Russian or En- 
glish is the main language of the future.” 

Only two nations today have the rocket 
capacity to place in orbit communications 
satellites. They are the United States and 
Soviet Russia. A few years from now many 
other nations may have developed such ca- 
pacity. But at present the contest is be- 
tween our own country and the leader of the 
Communist bloc, between two nations with 
wholly conflicting ideologies. 
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The United States now is moving rapidly 
ahead in the development of communications 
satellites. This year we are expected to be- 
gin initial tests of four satellite communica- 
tions systems. These are, as most readers of 
astronautics know: 

Project Relay, utilizing a medium altitude 
satellite being developed by the Radio Corp. 
of America under contract for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; 

Project Telstar, also a medium altitude 
satellite, a cooperative enterprise of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
NASA; 

Project Advent, a Department of Defense 
high-altitude system; and 

Project Syncom, also a high-altitude satel- 
lite proposed by NASA. 

The first two would be placed in orbit sev- 
eral thousand miles above the earth and 
scientists estimate that from 20 to 30 would 
be required for global radio or television 
coverage. 

The last two would be synchronous satel- 
lites which, at 22,300 feet above the earth's 
surface, would have a speed identical to that 
of the earth’s rotation and thus would ap- 
pear to be in a fixed position in space. Three 
of these suitably placed could provide world- 
around coverage and each could, by line-of- 
sight transmission, transmit directly to one- 
third of the globe. 

All of the above would be active repeater 
satellites capable of receiving, amplifying, 
and transmitting radio signals as do the 
present overland microwave repeaters. 

What action Soviet Russia may be taking 
to place communications satellites in opera- 
tion is not known to me, but it is known 
that Russian scientists have been writing 
and talking at length about such systems 
for several years. 

In 1960, Aleksandr Mesmeyanov, then 
president of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., announced: “Soviet science is work- 
ing on plans to utilize satellites for meteor- 
ological and radio services.” 

Mesmeyanov's successor, as president of 
the academy, Academician M. V. Keldysh, 
stated in June of last year that a priority 
“of highest importance” was being given to 
such satellites, and added: 

“The use of communications and satel- 
lites and of satellites for relay services would 
revolutionize communications and television 
services.” 

Not long after this Prof. Ari Shternfeld, 
Soviet winner of an international prize in 
astronautics, proposed a high altitude syn- 
chronous communication satellite system 
somewhat similar to our Defense Depart- 
ment’s Advent and NASA's Syncom, and, for 
that matter, to the satellite suggested by 
Mr. Clarke in 1945. 

Conceivably, many nations will in time 
have communications and other satellites of 
varying types in varying orbits, but all will 
be dependent for operation, control, and 
utility on frequency bands of the same elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum. 

The potential of all satellites—our satel- 
lites, Russia’s satellites, other nations’ satel- 
lites—will be conditioned by these unalter- 
able scientific truths: 

1. There is only one electromagnetic 
spectrum. 

2. The spectrum is finite and uniformly 
distributed throughout the universe. 

3. It is in the public domain. 

4, It already is distressingly crowded. 

5. That portion of the spectrum adapted 
to communications, and known as the radio 
spectrum, is presently considered limited 
in range to from 10 kilocycles per second to 
40,000 megacycles per second. 

6. All telecommunications services, both 
present and potential, must use frequencies 
of some segments of this spectrum and in a 
manner that does not interfere with other 
services. 

7. The electromagnetic spectrum has been 
divided by international agreement into 
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numerous bands reserved for different types 
of communications services. 

8. One hundred and eight nations, mem- 
bers of the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, participate in allocating 
bands and frequencies. Only 12 bands have 
been reserved for space communications, 
and these solely for research purposes and 
shared equally by all nations. 

9. Somewhere within the spectrum, mem- 
ber nations of the ITU will have to find ad- 
ditional frequency bands if the contemplated 
satellite communications systems are to ful- 
fill their purpose and potential. 

10. For this reason, ITU has tentatively 
scheduled an extraordinary administrative 
radio conference for the latter part of 1963. 

Many committees of the Congress have 
been aware of the importance of this con- 
ference. The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, of which I am chairman, has held ex- 
tensive hearings with a view to determining 
how well our Government is prepared for 
this conference and will resume these hear- 
ings early in the second session. 

The Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, is examin- 
ing the problem and its many implications. 
The Select Committee on Small Business also 
has looked into it. 

Federal Communications Commissioner 
T. A. M. Craven has told Congress: 

“An operable space communication sys- 
tem is necessarily dependent upon the avail- 
ability of radiofrequencies. Communica- 
tions satellites as presently conceived will 
require large amounts of spectrum space, 
which already is a very scarce resource. * * * 
The forthcoming International Radio Con- 
ference called for the latter part of 1963 is 
perhaps the most important communications 
conference of all times.” 

Dr. Elmer W. Engstrom, senior executive 
vice president of the Radio Corp. of America, 
added this note: 

“We must keep in mind a very important 
international problem. This is the need for 
satisfactory agreements covering the alloca- 
tion of frequencies to avoid harmful inter- 
ference. No worldwide satellite communi- 
cations system will be feasible without such 
agreements.” > 

Scientists of 12 nations, at a 5-day confer- 
ence on science and world affairs, held last 
September at Stowe, Vt., agreed unanimously 
to a joint statement which read in part: 
“We recommend the orderly assignment and 
use of radio frequencies in space.” 

Soviet Russia’s delegation to this confer- 
ence was exceeded in numbers only by that 
of the United States. h 

At Paris in late October, the 39-nation 
newly created International Oceanographic 
Commission of UNESCO, unanimously 
adopted resolutions “recognizing that exist- 
ing frequencies in the radio communications 
spectrum are almost completely absorbed,” 
and establishing a special committee to study 
requirements for transmitting data between 
satellite and ocean stations. Again Russia 
had the second largest delegation in attend- 
ance. 

Since the Ist session of the 87th Congress, 
with its numerous inquiries into the status 
of space communications, ended, there is 
evidence of increasing study of frequency 
needs within the executive branch. Govern- 
ment agencies giving active attention to the 
problem include the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, Office of Emergency 
Planning, Interdepartmental Radio Advisory 
Committee, and the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

A paper titled “Preliminary Views of the 
U.S.A. for Frequency Allocations for Space 
Radio Communications” has been prepared 
and may be considered a preparatory paper 
for the 1963 conference. 

The paper noted that “the matter of con- 
gestion in the high frequency spectrum has 
concerned members of the ITU for many 
years,” and suggests that 2,975 megacycles 
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per second of spectrum space be allocated 
to meet foreseeable requirements of satellite 
communications until about 1970. These 
bands would be dispersed between 3,700 and 
8,400 megacycles. 

Six uses of space radio communications are 
listed as follows: 

a, Aeronautical mobile. 

b. Broadcasting. 

c. Meteorological. 

d. Navigation. 

e. Space research—guidance, control and 
associated communications, including track- 
ing and telemetering. 

1. Communications relay (both active and 
passive). 

“Broadcasting,” defined as transmissions 
intended for direct reception by the general 
public, is given but one scant paragraph in 
the 48-page document, which by its nature 
is largely technical. 

The authors note that “it is probable that 
communication satellites will be used to 
relay aural and television broadcast pro- 
grams.” 

“However,” they add, “the likelihood that 
the general public will be receiving such 
transmissions directly from satellites in the 
near future seems remote. Special receiving 
stations on the earth’s surface may be es- 
tablished to relay programs over conventional 
communications systems to the broadcast- 
ing stations which already serve the general 
public.” 

This is an interesting document as far as 
it goes, but I find no mention of a need for 
weighing or projecting the international and 
sociological implications of worldwide radio 
and television services through the use of 
communications satellites. 

President Kennedy in his statement of 
July 24, 1961, seems to me to have gone far 
beyond the departmental paper on prelim- 
inary views when he said: 

“I am anxious that development of this 
new technology to bring the farthest corner 
of the globe within reach by voice and visual 
communication, fairly and equitably avall- 
able for use, proceed with all possible 
promptness.” 

Assuming that this is done, assuming that 
allocations are made available at the 1963 
ITU conference that will make such world- 
wide voice and visual service possible, what 
uses do the nonmilitary agencies and de- 
partments of our Government propose to 
make of this new and advanced technology 
which, in the words of the president of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. will 
“revolutionize communications and televi- 
sion services.” 

This question should be answered specifi- 
cally by our Government agencies, and an- 
swered soon. I know of but one agency that, 
to date, has put in writing its prospective 
channel requirements in connection with a 
satellite communication system. That is 
the U.S. Information Agency. 

With reference to television requirements 
USIA has reported as follows: 

“Since it is not now possible to transmit 
television broadcasts on existing point- to- 
point high frequency radio and cable cir- 
cuits, communication satellites provide the 
possibility of a great new advance in inter- 
national telecasting. We anticipate the 
following television program circuit require- 
ments for point-to-point feeds with subse- 
quent relay by local or regional stations: 

“Television program channels required 
(video bandwidth): 


Washington to— Number of circuits 


Latin Amerios.- 5.5 <2 3s ae 1 
Wear RASt. . 1 
Wir as ce eines 1 
Southeast Asa 1 
South Asia 2c. 22 . 1 
West Europe (Eurovision) ~...........- 1 
SE TONES eee eee a eee 1 
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“Channel requirements on the satellite 
system for radio are given as follows: 


Washington to— Number of circuits 


England and North Europe----------- 1 
Germany and West Europe 1 
Greece and Near East----------------- 1 
Ceylon and South Asa 1 
Philippines and Southeast Asia 1 
Okinawa and Far East - 1 
Liberia and Africa 1 
aun 1 
w Z ee 8” 


As I stated in my remarks prepared for 
the American Rocket Society's Space Flight 
Report to the Nation“ in New York City last 
October, it is my opinion that all nonmili- 
tary departments of our Government should 
poll their knowledge of potential peaceful 
applications of satellite communications and 
prepare short-range and long-range programs 
within their department fields which could 
serve as guides to the overall planning group. 

In this way the executive branch and 
Congress could arrive at a projection of 
future frequency requirements, a projection 
based on efficient and profitable uses of space 
communications. 

Accordingly, I have written to each of the 
following departments and agencies request- 
ing their views and comments on this pro- 


Department of Agriculture and Foreign 
Agricultural Service; Office of Education and 
Public Health Service of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Depart- 
ment of State and International Cooperation 
Administration; U.S. Weather Bureau; 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce; Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries; Post Office Depart- 


ment; National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; Federal Communications 
Commission. 


Each of these agencies, in my opinion, 
could make valuable contributions to world 
understanding and development by utilizing 
worldwide broadcasting whenever feasible 
and when suitable frequencies are made 
available. 

Everywhere in the world peoples, regard- 
less of their stage of advancement, will wel- 
come visual instruction on how to decrease 
mortality, particularly infant mortality, by 
the adoption of simple health measures. 

Everywhere they will welcome programs on 
how to increase their food production. 

Everywhere they will welcome early warn- 
ings of violent storms or floods. 

Everywhere they will welcome news tele- 
casts of events and the personages shaping 
them in other parts of the world. 

In many areas they will welcome informa- 
tion on markets and sources of supply. 

Peoples everywhere, in brief, welcome 
knowledge, views and information. 

The communications satellite, as I stated 
in my New York remarks, can be the most 
valuable manmade instrument of good will 
and understanding in the history of the 
world. And this, I am firmly convinced, is 
the greatest use that the United States can 
conceivably make of the tremendous invest- 
ment in brains and treasure that has gone 
into our enormous space program. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I include the following Newsletter of 
March 31, 1962: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 

(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, of Texas) 

The Revenue Act of 1962 (see Newsletters 
of March 17 and 24) will affect every person, 
and this Nation, adversely for years to come, 
if enacted. (It now goes to the Senate). The 
House passed it 219 (218 Democrats, 1 Re- 
publican) to 196 (162 Republicans, 34 Demo- 
crats) after a bitter, partisan struggle where, 
too frequently, partisanship overshadowed 
the facts and merits. President Kennedy and 
the Democrat leadership, liberals all, wanted 
the bill and brought all the pressure possible 
to bear on other Democrats. For my part, 
I can report (no matter my differences with 
Republicans on some other occasions) that 
virtue rested almost entirely on the Repub- 
lican side by any test, of fact, merit, Consti- 
tution, and traditional American principle. 
Overall, Republicans were particularly con- 
cerned with the budget-busting cost of the 
package bill, of $1 billion or more the first 
fiscal year 1963 with all the dangers of in- 
flation at home and gold outflow through 
unfavorable balance of payments abroad, and 
secondly, the “carrot and stick” reward and 
punishment nature through further Federal 
control of our lives, business and personal. 

Since Republicans and Democrats agreed 
on many of the noncontroversial provisions 
the debate centered about the 3 sections in 
dispute. Section 2 Investment Credit, sec- 
tion 13 Foreign Controlled Corporations, 
section 19 Withholding Tax on Inter- 
ests and Dividends. These three comprised 
the amendments embodied in the substitute 
rule, requested by Republicans of the Rules 
Committee, to grant a limited rule, 3 spe- 
cific amendments replacing the closed rule, 
not permitting any amendments. 

For section 2, the Republicans substituted 
liberalized depreciation and an inventory al- 
lowance for distribution and retail type busi- 
nesses. For section 13, the Republicans 
offered a substitute tightening foreign tax 
rules but not taxing earnings until repatri- 
ated to the shareholders. Section 19, to 
eliminate entirely the withholding. This 
attempt to improve a bad bill was defeated 
when the limited rule was refused by a vote 
of 225 (all Democrat) to 190 (all Republi- 
cans plus 27 Democrats). 

The three sections of the bill can be sum- 
marized as follows: Section 2, Investment 
credit. A credit of 7 percent for industry 
(three-sevenths for public utilities), of the 
amount of investment in new equipment will 
be subtracted from taxable income. Section 
13. A “controlled foreign corporation,” 50 
percent of which is owned directly or indi- 
rectly by American taxpayers, would be taxed 
on earnings abroad, irrespective of whether 
the foreign corporation distributes earnings 
to shareholders. Section 19. A withholding 
tax on all interests and dividends, except 
those under 18, unless exemption certificates 
are filed by the individual with each savings 
account or corporation. 

Some of the arguments against are suffi- 
cient to show why Republicans (as conserva- 
tives), disapproved these sections. Section 
2. Investment credit (as opposed to liberal- 
ized depreciation, a faster writeoff). (1) A 
$2 billion annual subsidy to only certain in- 
dustries constituted a tax windfall, bonanza, 
loophole, or gimmick, making a total of 107 
percent of equipment cost, since 100 per- 
cent depreciation will still be received; (2) 
favors large business and penalizes small, 
also omits distribution and retail types of 
business; (3) subsidizes laggards (and ineffi- 
ciency) since those who haven't modernized 
nor stayed abreast will get more than those 
current in equipment replacement; (4) 
faster depreciation is not involved, so our 
industry is still not placed in competitive 
position with foreign business (Japan 100 
percent depreciation in 5 years, Germany 67 
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percent, United States less than 50 percent); 
(5) no one wants this legislation, on the con- 
trary thinks it bad legislation and self- 
defeating; the C. of C., N.A.M., AFL-CIO, 
Farm Bureau, Farmers Union—the poles are 
joined in opposition. 

Section 19. Withholding of interest and 
dividends, (1) administrative monstrosity 
and chaos; (2) massive over-withholding will 
result, taxes taken from those who pay no 
tax, not recoverable unless claim is filed, no 
notification to taxpayer of amounts with- 
held, and no forgiveness unless exemption 
certificate filed in advance, annually with 
each savings account and corporation, a pro- 
cedure difficult and unlikely for people to fol- 
low; (3) corporations and savings institu- 
tions will necessarily go to great expense and 
trouble to be tax collector for Government; 
(4) this is not tax equity to match with- 
holding on salaries and wages. In latter case 
there is a taxpayer with deductions, exemp- 
tions, etc., but in recipient of interest and 
dividend there is not necessarily a taxpayer; 
(5) voluntary basis of U.S. tax reporting is 
now abandoned; (6) taxpayer identification 
numbers, already placed on each taxpayer, 
plus automatic data processing (ADP) by 
computers plus educational campaign will 
produce desired results voluntarily, without 
this new withholding; (7) 32 million with- 
holding accounts will be less than 40 cents, 
costing more to process than collected. Two 
hundred and fifty million above $10 with 
processing cost of $5.5 million. Hundreds of 
millions accounts below $10, costing who 
knows how much to process? (8) 15 million 
shareholders of stock, many are not taxpayers, 
29 million savings and loan recipients, 7 mil- 
lion of which receive less than $10, again 
many not taxpayers involved. 

In summary, the Treasury will collect and 
keep large amounts of tax to which Gov- 
ernment is not entitled, taken from people 
who need it most. 

Section 13. Foreign controlled corporation. 
This section is far reaching in effect, and 
so interrelated with our treaties and trade 
policy I would like to present them compara- 
tively for some sober thought on the part 
of my readers. This comparison is drawn 
in the remarks I made on the floor of the 
House during debate. 

The speech is reprinted below: 


REVENUE ACT OF 1962 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, too little atten- 
tion in this debate, it seems to me, has been 
given to the comparative consideration of 
this tax bill and the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, both measures coming before the 
Ways and Means Committee. Interestingly 
enough, both give evidence to the attempt 
being made by both the administration and 
Democratic congressional leaders to lessen 
the competitive position economically of the 
United States in the world today. Three 
general and related statements can be made 
about the provisions of these bills, even 
before any attempt is made to wonder why 
this is being done. First, both bills lessen 
U.S. industry’s ability to compete in the 
world market. Second, both bills increase 
Government's control over industry and in 
so doing threaten to destroy private enter- 
prise, replacing our private ingenuity and 
incentive with Government-controlled in- 
dustry. The answer to socialism, commu- 
nism’s challenge of Government-controlled 
industry is not to shackle our own with 
similar controls. On the contrary, we should 
free up our industry in both tax and trade 
to place our Nation in a better position 
economically to compete for the world’s 
market, as freemen and private enterprise. 

Freedom and private enterprise can run 
circles around men who work for Government 
in Government-controlled industries. 

Let us look at both the tax and trade bills. 
The minority report, the Republican sep- 
arate views state the case well, on the tax 
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effect of U.S. foreign-controlled corpora- 
tions—pages 21-27 of the report. These 
points are made: 

First. Congress cannot constitutionally tax 
shareholders on the undisturbed income of 
foreign corporations, except in case of eva- 
sion. Until the Court decides this after 
costly litigation we will not know if this tax 
is even constitutional. 

Second. This tax bill reverses a longstand- 
ing U.S. policy of encouraging expansion of 
US. industry abroad. Trade not aid was 
part of this theme. 

Third. Tax deferral abroad was considered 
so important last year by the Democrats 
that H.R. 5 was sponsored with this state- 
ment in the report of their position: 

“The postponement of American tax as 
long as the funds are used in foreign op- 
erations is necessary to place the U.S. cor- 
porations operating abroad on a competitive 
basis with other corporations, either United 
States or foreign owned, which operate in 
the same foreign countries.” 

Today’s tax bill completely reverses this 
policy of last year and many years in the 
past, placing our U.S. corporations at a dis- 
advantage by now increasing their tax bur- 
den 


Fourth. Foreign investment of U.S. indus- 
try that accumulates abroad in the long run 
helps, not hurts, the balance-of-payments 
problem because a dollar invested abroad in- 
creases from the United States and 
produces dividends to the American investor 
which ultimately exceed the dollar invested. 
This bill now contradicts this undisputed 
logic. 

Pifth. Any attempt to keep American busi- 
ness at home through the tax laws is isola- 
tionism at its worst. The tax laws would 
then become the equivalent of a discrimina- 
tory tariff or duty, applicable only to the 
American-owned business operating overesas 
but not to its foreign-owned competitor. 

Sixth. Until there is free trade with 
others, nations lowering tariffs to meet ours, 
Congress should not penalize the American 
businessman further for goimg abroad in 
order to seek and make a place in that 
market. 

Seventh. American corporations must 
compete with foreign owned. If the Amer- 
ican firm cannot invest equally abroad with 
his competitiors, foreign capital will take 
its place. Then income flowing back to the 
United States will be less. 

Eighth. The other 14 major industrial na- 
tions do not tax undistributed earnings as 
we are here seeking to do. On the contrary 
many adopt tax incentives to encourage in- 
vestment abroad. 

Ninth. Liberalized depreciation, not in- 
vestment credit, as here proposed is the area 
too where foreign nations can outcompete 
the United States. In the first 5 years, 
while U.S. industry can depreciate less than 
50 percent of the cost of equipment Japan 
can write off 100 percent, Germany 67 per- 
cent, and others can do likewise. 

Tenth. The use of so-called tax havens 
by an American-owned foreign company ac- 
tually produces more tax revenue for the 
United States when funds are repatriated. 

Eleventh. The tax bill is likely to cause 
foreign nations to imerease their tax of U.S. 
industry there to soak up the differential in 
tax which would otherwise go to the United 
States. This too will serve to drive Ameri- 
can business out of the European market. 

Twelfth. The tax on U.S.-controlled for- 
eign corporations violates our tax treaties 
with other nations. For one, the U.S. mem- 
bership of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development—OECD—per- 
mits the United States taxing American 
shareholders only on those profits which are 
distributed by the company. This bill vio- 
lates our agreements with Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Belgium, Greece, Ireland, and 
Canada. 
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Boil these statements down—they say 
one thing. American firms are in for 
tougher times in trying to compete in the 
world market. 

Now let us look at the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. The President is given carte 
blanche authority to cut tariffs 50 percent 
on broad categories of products and remove 
all tariffs that are lower than 5 percent. 
What is and what will be American indus- 
try's position in world market? Will it be 
easier to compete or not? 

First of all, U.S. tariffs are now among the 
lowest in the world. Others in reciprocal 
trade agreements do not match ours. 

On the contrary they impose, in violation 
of GATT agreements, quotes, licenses, em- 
bargoes, cartels, registrations, levies, and 
subsidies and many other restrictive con- 
trols, more restrictive than are tariffs as a 
control of the free flow of trade. American 
industries are already hurt not because of 
ability to compete but because other nations 
unfairly keep up trade barriers. So what 
will lowering our tariffs accomplish? Fur- 
ther harm to U.S. mdustry, less ability to 
compete. The Trade Act of 1962 asks the 
Congress to abandon, first, the no-injury 
policy; second, item-by-item consideration 
of products in trade; third, the peril point 
and escape clause protection; fourth, Tariff 
Commission findings; fifth, any court review; 
sixth, jurisdiction. 

In place of this the shift of power goes to 
the President or to whomever he delegates to 
single out industries and products for dev- 
astating foreign competition by lowering 
our tariffs while others keep up their tariffs 
and other controls. Then the President, or 
whomever he delegates, can single out or 
deny any industry harmed for Federal aid 
in loans, guarantees, and advisory help as 
well as monetary assistance to that industry’s 
workers who are displaced by foreign im- 
ports. 

Now put the two bills together. What do 
we have? We have a tremendous increase of 
governmental control over industry and the 
transfer of tremendous power to the Presi- 
dent by Congress over U.S. industry, dic- 
tatorial in scope, beyond recall or repair in 
damage. Of course, political friends or foes 
can be properly rewarded or punished. Be- 
yond dictatorial power we see, second, U.S. 
industry cannot compete with other nations 
if our creative genius and private initiative 
is destroyed by bureaucratie governmental 
control through tax and tariff. Destroyed it 
will be through regulation by tax and tariff 
as these bills spell out. Well might we 
pause to ask ourselves: What is our national 
purpose? Whois behind this scheme? Why 
does the President and the Democratic lead- 
ers of Congress insist on these two pieces 
of bad legislation? Our only hope lies in 
the commonsense and nce of our 
people to see the danger and deny this power 
and governmental control over our private 
enterprise and personal freedoms, 


Eighty-six Million Dollar Assist to U.S. 
Gold Problem 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an $86 
million assist to the U.S. gold problem is 
possible as the result of new Public Law 
480 agreements which utilize a new fea- 
ture of the law. The assist could have 
been almost three times as big had U.S. 
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negotiators insisted that the feature be 
utilized in other new agreements. 

Public Law 480 is the authority under 
which millions of tons of U.S.. surplus 
farm commodities are “sold” abroad. In 
these transactions the United States ac- 
quires foreign currencies which can be 
spent only for specified local uses. 

The amendment, which I sponsored 
last year, added “exchange for tourist 
dollars” to the list of currency uses 
which can be specified in new agree- 
ments. 

Since then, nine nations have com- 
pleted agreements utilizing the amend- 
ment, which means that $86,588,000 in 
local currencies will be available to ex- 
change for tourist dollars. These nations 
are Turkey, United Arab Republic 
(Egypt), Greece, Syrian Arab Republic, 
Bolivia, Iran, Guinea, Morocco, and 
Brazil. 

Tourists visiting these countries will 
be able to exchange dollars for local cur- 
rencies at the American embassy or con- 
sulate. To the extent they do so, the 
U.S. balance-of-payments and gold crisis 
will be relieved. 

Thirteen nations on the receiving end 
of new agreements refused to accept the 
tourist-dollar provision. They are Paki- 
stan, Finland, Indonesia, Iceland, Sudan, 
China (Taiwan), Congo, Philippines, Po- 
land, Vietnam, Yugoslavia, Tunisia, and 
Korea. 

These food sales agreements are vir- 
tually donations. Thirteen countries 
evidently want our gifts and our tourist 
dollars, but are not really concerned 
about helping us meet our gold prob- 


Nations utilizing the tourist-dollar provi- 
sion: 


Un millions] 


Nations refusing to utilize the tourist- 
dollar provision: 


Un millions] 
Total value Portion 
Country of surplus | available 
food sales |for specified 
agreements uses 

8034. 15 $53. 60 
1.80 1.10 
111. 50 13. 00 
1. 80 -40 
4.60 1.10 
11.85 2.20 
7.50 07 
21.75 5.40 
44. 60 44. 60 
15.15 1. 50 
45. 00 4. 50 
5.70 80 
40. 80 4.00 
946, 20 132. 27 


